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(Illustrations  in  Italics.) 


Abelia  floribunda,  ir»3 

Abutilon  Anderkeii  an  Bonn,  296,  380; 
chrysostephanus  graidifloniiu,  216 ;  Gol- 
den Gt  m,  60*2  ;  vcxillarium,  430 

Abutilons,  424,  450  ;  dwarf,  402 

Acacia,  False,  and  its  varieties,  57 ;  platy  ptera, 
461 

Acalypha  Macfeean",  523.  600 

Acanthopanax  ricin^foliun),  6,  94  ;  sciado- 
phylloides,  i^ 

Acer  pseudo-plataiius  atropurpnreum,  04 

Acers,  Japanese,  and  tlic  drought,  207 

Acidanthera  jequnioctialia,  521 

Ac'neta  Ba-keri,  SO  ;  'brys  nthi,  SO  ;  crypto- 
dontii,  SO  ;  densa,  89  ;  ervthroxintha,  SO  ; 
Huinb  Idti,  89;  Hrubyana,  80;  Schil- 
leriana,  89  ;  selU-turcica,  80  ;  sulcata,  89 

Acinctas,  SO 

Acorns,  377 

Acrcst  chum  drynarioides,  552 

Adam's  Needle,  a  fine,  86 

Adbatoda  cydonia* folia,  4S3 

Adiantvnn  cuoeatum,  6S ;  e.  variegatum,  182 ; 
venu6tum,  20 

Adiantums,  large-growing,  371 

..Echmea  fulgens,  573 

Aerides  Balla  .tinianum  aureum,  221  ;  crassi- 
folium,  72  ;  Fieldingi,  S  ;  Godefroyanum, 
72;  Lawrenceai,  71,  266;  dtratum,  72; 
quinquevulnerucQ,  71 ;  Sanderianum,  87, 
156;  Savageanum,  71 ;  suavissinnnn,  72,  324 ; 
virens.  71  ;  Waineri,  156 

Ag:inisia  ionoptera,  150 

Agapanthus,  the,  114  ;  Moo-eanua,  131,  179 

Agathfei  coeles"is,  444,  450 

Agave  Leopold  11.,  221  ;  univittata,  221 

Aglaomorpha  Meyeoiana,  523,  552 

Agiaoncnia  rotundnm,  313 

Ailantlnis  g'andulosus,  108 

Albert  Nurserits,  notes  from  the,  COl 

Alier,  the  golden-leaved,  6 

AUaniandas,  162 

Allotment  gardens  and  the  drought,  4 

Aluioadsbury,  note*  ff<im,  88,  itO,  4C6 

AlouEoa  Wartcewiczi  411 

Aljiine  jilanta,  choice,  planting,  on  sloping 
ground,  264 

AlpinLS,  choice,  554 

Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca,  61 

Aniarj'lli",  a  hybrid,  322  ;  belladonna  blanda, 
174  ;  seedlii'gs,  419  ;  vittati  hybrida,  47 

Araaryllids  in  flower,  t»00 

Amasonia  pnnicea,  410 

America,  plants  from,  531,  591 

American  blight,  64 

Amianthium  muscEetoxicum,  186 

Aiiiraobium  alatum,  430 

Amorpha  cinesccns,  169;  frulicosa,  57 

Amorphophallus  Titiinum,  531,  574 

Ampel  'ps  s  Boggi,  471  ;  niu'a'is,  392 

Ananaesa  sativa  variegata,  (01 

Andromeda  japonica,  58 


Androsace  rarnea,  466;  Chamaijasme,  466; 
Chancer,  tieri,  466;  ci  lata,  466  ;  cylindiic, 
406;  fulioa,  466;  glacialis.  466;  Hans- 
mam  i,  466;  Hccri,  466 ;  helvetica,  466; 
inibricata.  467  ;  lactea,  4f6;  Laggeri,  466; 
lanugiDosa,  4H6  ;  laniKjinom  at  Pft/mpton, 
527 ;  obtusifolia,  466 ;  pvibescens,  467 ; 
pyrenaica,  467;  rotundifolia.  466;  »ar- 
mentosa,  466  493  ;  sempervivoides,  466 ; 
stiigilloe.',  466  ;  villosa,  406;  VitaUana.  467; 
Wulfeniana   407 

Ardrosaces   i'S2,  465 

Anemia  adiaoti  olia,  336;  caudata,  136; 
che]artboidc:s,l36;  coUinn,  136;Dregeana, 
136;  birsuta,  136;  maudiocca.  a,  136;  to- 
mcLtusa,  136;  tonuntoso,  137 

Anemias,  136 

Anemioictyon  pbyllitidis,  136  ;  j)/??///i7(rf(5, 
136 

Aremone,  Jaranese,  the,  2S0  ;  japon'ca  var. 
Lady  Ardilaun.  337.  406 ;  Bo/nnsonianti, 
84 ;  bulphurea,  10;  sulphu  ci,  10 

Angelica  Tree,  the,  551 

Angrsecum  arena' um,  59;  caudatum,  407; 
Chailluianum,  407;  eburncum,  498;  icllu- 
cidum,  410;  leequipedale,  454 

Amu  Is,  dry-weither,  46,  107;  border  of, 
188  ;  in  masses,  174 

ALthemia  tir  ctoria,  11 

^nthurium  crybUiUinuTri,  459 ;  Dechardi, 
SS-i ;  flowers,  42  ;  Wembeckiarnm,  357 

AntiiThimim,  dwaif,  the,  215,  279  ;  Hendcr- 
foni.  364  ;  Tom  Thumb,  0^ 

Antirrliinums    116 

Aphelandra  nitens.  532 

Aponogetnn  dittactyor,  500 

Apple  Adams'  Peannain,  567  ;  Amei  ican 
Mother,  567  ;  Annie  Elizabeth,  310. 
371;  Battlett's  Gl  ry,  270;  Blenheim 
Pippin,  445 ;  Evfi'ltlirk'.'s  Novpnriif,  579 ; 
Hiamley's  Seedling,  399;  Byford  Won- 
der, 502,  523,  567  ;  Chatley's  Kemel, 
390,  447  ;  Colonel  Vaugban,  5S1  ;  Devon- 
jhire  Quarrenden,  115,  201  ;  Duchess  of 
Oldenlurg,  401;  Ecblinvillc  geedlirg, 
354,  399  ;  Eckiindlh  Sfcdlinff,  301 ;  Flnndc'  s 
Pipl>in,  452  ;  Frogmojc  Froliiic,  242,  370  ; 
Gibbon's  RuFset,  218;  Golden  Harvey,  407  ; 
Gospatrick,   5S0  ;  Hambcdon   Deux  Acs, 

301,  310,  354  ;  High  Catocs,  581  ;  Ho'lan"- 
bury.  370  ;  Improved  Bess  Pool,  625  ;  King 
of  the  I  ippins,  403 ;  Lord  Sufficid,  241,  275  ; 
Lord  Sii,ffi'lif.,  fruitiiiri  branch  of,  241  ; 
Ma  n'ngtons  Pearmain,  452;  Newton 
Wonder,     580 ;  Peasgood's  Nonmeh,    273, 

302,  319  ;  Pott's  Seedlirg,  273  ;  Shepherd  s 
Seedhng,  301  ;  th<:  Pear,  611 ;  tVe  Pear,  hll; 
Tibbetfs  Pearmain,  580;  Tyler's  Kernel, 
£81 

Apple  crop,  the,  2 
Apple  tree,  the  Elephant,  180 
Apple  t  ee  bearing  fruit  and  blt>i»m,  405 
Apple  treee,  old,  274,  351  ;  old,  at  Tachtrook, 
340;  re-grafting,  611 


Apples,  a  big  crop  of,  129  ;  blister  on,  201  ; 
Urab,  446;  culture  of,  400;  early,  30,  90; 
good,  303;  keeping  badly,  252,  582;  late 
dessert,  570  ;  Uttle-known,  notes  on,  317; 
market,  317,  451  ;  russet,  3  0  ;  storing,  318 

Apr  les  and  Peara  on  heavy  soils,  354 

Apricot  Oullin's  Eariy  Peach,  570  ;  the,  in 
France,  101,  301  ;  the,  in  London,  115,  174 

Apricot  trees  fruiting,  352 

Apricots,  early,  38;  on  heavy  soils,  2(3 

Aquatic  plants  and  their  culture,  506 

Arabis,  501 

Arad,  Giant,  the,  531,  574 

Aralia  cordata,  5 ;  Maximowiczi,  94 ;  Sie- 
boldi  in  Cornwall,  169  ;  Hkholdi  at  Mount 
Charles,  Tiino,  169;  »pinom,  b^il  ;  spinosa 
var.  canescens,  6 

Aralias,  the  Japanese,  5 

/raucyria  bearing  cones,  40,  112 

Arbutus  aliiina.  2s2 

Aictost;q>ljy]"s  alj-ina,  2S2 

Arctotis  reptauH,  269 

Ar'i'firui.  h,i/,<irica,  512;  mrvtgica,  436 

Arcuarias,  512 

Aristolofhia  gigas  Stnrtcvanti,  174,  293 

Arncbia  cchioidcs,  187 

Artichokes,  Globe,  from  seed,  566;  Globe, 
lirotecting,  504  ;  Jerusalem,  533 

Arum  crinitinii,  349;  diosco  ide,  348;  Dra- 
cuncuhs,  348  ;  i  alitum,  348  ;  maculatum, 
34S;  sanctum,  349;  syriacum,  348;  tri- 
phyllnm,  348 

Ai  mn  lilitS,Jioirrsof,  349 

Arum  Lilies,  348  ;  and  drouRht,  346 

As.  lepias  cur.  ssavica  444  ;  tuberota,  38 

Ash,  Mountain,  for  towns,  203  _ 

Asparagus,  forcing,  463  ;  on  heavy  land,  3i8  ; 
phimoeus  nanup,  410 

Aster  sciis,  231  ;  alpinus  spccios'  s,  436,  592  ; 
Amellus,  228;  A.  btssarabicus,  327; 
Amellus,  seedling,  327 ;  arct  rus,  412 ; 
(ordifolius,  430;  c.  Diana  =  Photograph, 
436;  corymtous,  203;  diffusua  var. 
horiz<mtalis,  402 ;  diplottephioidee,  16 ; 
dwarf,  a,  493;  grandirio  us,  510;  Novk- 
Ang  w.  rof  ens,  345 ;  No^  i-Belgii  nanus,  605  ; 
1  ai.iculatup,  414  ;  punicevs,  492  ;  pyrcnreuB, 
tS2  ;  talaricus,  412  ;  Thom'-oni,  1S6 

Asters,  China,  at  Eynsford,  345;  early- 
flowering,  197  ;  at  Kcw,  288 

Athyrium  Goringianum  pictum,  183 

Aubrietiaa,  412 

Auricula,  the,  216 

Australia,  flowers  from,  521 

Autumn  flowers  from  Newry,  338 

Aut'  mnal  tints,  392,  693 

Azalea  indica,  42;  linearifolia.  531;  vise oai,  160 

Azaleas,  13  ;  nt  Coothtu\*t,  205  ;  hardy,  205 

Azara  integrifolia,  615 

AzoUa  Carolinians,  500  ;  filiculoides,  33 

B. 

Babingtonia  'amphorosmpe,  180 


Baden-Baden,  notes  fiom,  500 

Balantlumcoici  a,  576 

Balf)isia  vertitillata,  342 

Hamboo  garden  at  Kew,  the,  92 

Bamboos',  two  intertsting,  593 

Bambusa  pytma-a,  182  ;  Uagamowski,  182,  204 

Banana,  cultivation  of  the,  406;  jrvUmg 
plant  n/,  406 

Bananas,  239 

Bitrberry  berries,  391 

Bai  berries  in  flower,  182 

Bartonia  aurea,  86 

Batatis  paniculata,  120 

BateraanniaBurt",  432 

Beau,  a  French nmning,  5S7;  French,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  226 ;  k'dney,  a  runidng,  472,  t04,  r.iO 

Bean,  Sacred,  the,  in  New  Jersey,  220  ;  ira>/s 
of  qrnirth  of  tilt',  22^ 

B^aiis,  clinlbing,  587 ;  French.  15S ;  for 
autumn  and  tarly  winter,  183;  forcing, 
536  ;  in  pots,  261 ;  runner,  135 

Bedding  plants  and  the  drought,  £27 

Bed,  pero-anent,  a  pretty,  470 

Beds,  mixed,  9 

Beech  trees,  unhealthy,  16 

Beet,  Tarnip-rooted,  56 

liivoma,  a  rn»-l>tircd,  €03;  C'rallina,  S23 ; 
Erfordia,  6:U  ;  fuchsioidts,  323 ;  Gloire  de 
Ltrraine,  460;  Mariiana  gracilis,  323,340, 
364;  Mrs.  Bourne,  J09  ;  Oetavie,  174  ;  £cm- 
rerfloiens  atropur,  u;ea,  yi ;  s  Crimton 
Gem,  K^ii  ;  s.,  fceedhngs  of,  U<» ;  s.,  varieties 
of  07  ;  8  ,  Vernon  8  variety,  150,  337 

Begonias  as  bedders,  154,  280;  at  Besley 
Heath,  300;  at  Chiswtck,  340;  at  Forest 
Bill,  327  ;  at  Swanky,  347  ;  btdding,  409  ; 
double,  an  interesting  rac-^  of,  108  ;  fine- 
leaved,  003;  in  ihe  open,  255,  388;  tuber- 
ous, 79,  413  ;  winter-flower  ng,  461 

BellQower,  the  Chinese,  162 

Bellium  tebidiaide=,  282 

Ber'  eridopiis  cf  raUina,  341 

Berkp,  the  seuon  ^n,  428 

Petriea,  autumn,  303 

Biennials,  £omc  tender.  146 

BifreuBria  vit-llina.  U^S 

Bindweed,  Blue  Reck,  the,  85,  411 

Bismartkia  noUrp,  4t".0 

Bliddtr  Sennas,  the,  57 

Blight,  American,  212 

Blood  Flowers,  the,  52 

Bbe  Bcrrj-,  the  Fenmylvanian,  430 

Bocconia  cordata,  406 

Boilers  and  fuel,  5C0 

Bolbopbyllum  barbigerum,  72, 127;  cuprcum, 
£21 

Bomarca  o  igantha,521 

Books — 
"  Art  Out-of-Doors,"  383 
"  Book  en  Fens,"  476 
"  Cliissification  o'  Chrysanthemums,"  108^ 
"  Further  Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life," 

88 
"  Les  Orchidees  Rnstiqucs,"  173 
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"The  IllustnUcd  Archreolo^st,"  15 

"The  Finn  of    Mount  Kiim  Bidu.  N.W. 
Borneo,"  •27'2 

"Tilt;  <)rL-h:»'<is,"  562 

"  Thu  Orchi  I  Seekers  in  Borneo,"  5iU 

"The  .Shrub*  of  N.E.  Amoricj,"  3S3 
Barrtssus  Huht-lliforini-i',  4G0 
Brtmcan  Fet-sh  plant'.  ilOO 
Biitmlc,  th".  from  a  Kcw  point  of  view,  337 
Bouffiinvillca  K'liibni  in  cojl  lioiBts,  51S;  la 

theoren  air,  -124 
Bouquets,  wattT,  '2r>'> 
Boiiva-»liu  Alfrctt  Xcnner.  '-74  ;  Mr'.  Robert 

Green,  '174  ;  P.c-sidont  Clovolaud,  574;  Sang 

Lointlne,  .'74  ;  Vreelandi,  574 
Bouv;\rtli;is,  ;;22,  4S».  574  ;  at  Kcw,  £23 
Braehycoine  Siuclaiii,  231 
Br.iinea  insi^nis  334,  372,  417 
Brmible.  cut-Ie  ved.  257 
BrrfS»»vo!ii  U)j;I»v<ini,  12 
}J  ier,  tlieSwtet,  615 
B'Oc.i.H,  II  :  ee  f-p'otcctiop,  H,  4S7 
Broom.  Pink  tlie,  of  New  Zealani,  86,  257 
BrowaHia  e'ata  for  wiutir,  323 
Brovviiea  eieru  ca,  313  ;  Cmwkrdi,  522  582 
Hrm-li  Hush,  the,  02.  542 
Bnispcls  Sprouts,  30S,  534;  flavour  In,  5C4 ; 

P.iris  market.  3S0 
Buckland  Abbey.  431 

Biu-Uantt  A'lhr  f,,  iunr  Tnrittorii-  Dti-onfhir<-.4S\ 
Bulb?,  early,  102  ;  hardincts  of.  8  J ;  planting, 

383  ;  sprinfr-flowcring.  In  p  ts,  381  ;  vujS 

of  "s'niif,  4(*S 
Burljnk'tonia  ^cnusta,  138 
Buah  fruit,  planting,  579 


O. 

Cabbage  aphip,  the,  71 

CablKige  catcrpi!!*' s,  150 

Cabbaffc  Ch  istuia?  Drumhead,  570  ;  Shan- 
tung, 472 

Cabbages,  70  ;  ^arge,  223  ;  sowirg,  for  spring 
use,  lOS  :  sp  iiig,  422 

Cacti,  half-h>trdy,  573;  handsome-flowcreJ, 
fortbc  garden,  517 

C'aladium  I!iiT(»nne  dc  5Iaimorc,  01  ;  Le 
Nain  It-u^je,  100  ;  President  de  la  Dcvan- 
saye,  150 

0  ilaud'inia  umbeU^ta,  38 

C  dnutlie  brcvic  rnu,  230 ;  coloran",  266 ; 
ciirculigoides,  237  ;  ma«nea,  237  ;  Myleai, 
522  ;  iiutalenBif',  237  ;  pltioch  onia,  237  ; 
^;triata,  237;  Witchi,  408;  veratnful  a, 
237  ;  ve.stita,  500  ;  Victoria  Itfgiua,  522 

Calanihes,  23ti ;  at  Kew,  592  ;  evergreen,  237  ; 
top-dressing,  72 

C^Irco'aria  amplexicaulis,  3l6;andina,  3S ; 
Burbirtgei,  502  ;  choUdonioidcs,  454  ;  Kelly- 
ana,  438, 454 

Calln  tititioitica,foirt:'n  of,  340 

O-l'ipsjches,  the  *H5 

CaDisteuuiia  trachiitum,  468 

Ctl'ipealon  rinffCDH,  337 

Camel  iaenryoid<s,  320;  japonic  i  329  •J.nui:- 
monottorn,  3  0  ;  olcifera,  320 ;  ro6j«8or:t, 
320 ;  SflRiinqua,  328  ;  thsifcra,  320 ;  the 
white,  IK,  40 

Cimclliaf  in  fruit  outdoorc,  364  ;  in  a  London 
garden,  430  ;  smaller  flowered,  328 

Campanula  g-rgnnic*,  506,  527;  grandiflora 
M.irl'Ht,  100.  KfJ  ;  mauritam;a  85;  mura- 
!*i.  436.  454.  5U.  564,  501,  505  ;  Poiten- 
Fch*agiana  n^bimta,  5j5  ;  pyrimidali''.  162, 
257  ;  pyr  nii-ialin  in  poi8,  41  ;  Zoy»i,  254 

C  mpanuliaas  wiacow  plaata,  424;  hybrid, 
595 

Canna  Cjpitainc  de  Luzzoni,  160  ;  Comtesso 
dcrE8toile,41;  Dudiussol  Yoric,  150  ;Gloire 
du  rKiiipire,  150  ;  K'>ningen  Charlotta,  150; 
I.nljt.-ngrid,  I.'jO;  liit^-'a  »p'endeD8,  203; 
Mieliekt  150;  President  Carnot,  l.'iO; 
(^u:uiinu>  In,  270  ;  see'lf,  flowing.  40 

Canna.«,  145,  5!tl  ;  at  Chiswick,  I15;dwfrf, 
for  autumn  bloom,  518;  F.euch,  varic  ies 
of,  131 

Canlerbur/  Bells,  a  note  CD,  45  ;  n  ffroup  of, 

Tape  buUw,  flnwcring  cf,  207 
<'aj>e  Ilyacliitli,  haroinvHS  of  the,  500 
C.<rnation  Alico.  86  ;  Cclia,  02  ;  Comtesac  do 
Paris,  ^'53,  20.;;  Cy.il,  574;  disesuse,  50t ; 
Dnkei.f  >nrk.  400.  573;  Esmeralda,  lOO  ; 
Florence  Kniily  Thoday,  574;  Glo'rc  de 
Nancy,  1S8.  367,  412;  Huniec,  540;  Lu 
Heine.  425;  Lca.d  r,  02.  147,  574;  Mrs. 
II.  C^nn  11.414;  Mrs  Ilulse,  574;  Mns. 
I,Ci».-od  f'c  Hotbsihild,  221;  Mrs.  Key- 
nolds  Uk'.q.  '.a,  111,  147,  107;  note%  185, 
2:iO  ;  jitanting,  HK);  Souve-.ir  re  la  Mal- 
maiw' n.  liyeriig.  110;  Winter  Cheer,  5S2 
Carr  a  ii-nn.  4S,  4  3;  another  race  of,  204  ; 
hi  Hden  ide  Gardens,  43  ;  at  Gunneraiury 
Park.  :>ii;  at  Maiclen  Erlcigh,  47;  at 
Syon  Il'.ii  c  45;  at  Whlttinghame,  553; 
bor('er,  <0I  ;  (.'l..vo,  367,  4'0,  .V>7  ;  fnigrance 
in,  4*7  ;  from  America  by  po;t,  0> ;  from 
tihiremon',  30;  from  Kelso,  174;  from 
Rothesay,  114;  in  paficr  collars,  154;  in- 
tr.as  ng.  510  :  Malma<son,41 ;  Malmaisoii, 
in<n.a.siiig,  602;  Margutritc,  II,  216; 
muKhing,  45 ;  new,  357  ;  new  s'lf,  H5 


471; 

93, 


480, 
tp- 


Carnations,  nursery  of,  Oo ;  Tree,  4S'<.  531  ; 

white,  573  ;  winter-flowering,  410,  444,  615 

Carnations  aud  Pic  )tee9,  31,  1!16  ;  a  note  on, 

44 
Carnation*  and  Roses  at  F^rnhain  C:ifitlo,  511 
Ca'pi'im  laxiflor',  276 
Carrot  g'ub,  a  rctuely  for,  43t  ;  the,  55 
CaiTot  Farly  Gem,  4t)7 ;  M  rkot  Favou  ite, 

422 
Carrots,  attumn  8o»n,   S3'> ;  dying  rfT,  4; 
forcing,   489;    late-soAn,  4S7 ;  young,  for 
winter  u*c,  101 
Caryoptaris  raa.stacantha,  340,  301 
Cassia  corymbtsi,  119,  413;  plan  ci  out,  200 
Ca  tUleja  indi^isa,  131 
CataliKi  b'gnonioiiea,  133 
Cata  etum  Bungerothi,  30S  ;  H   Potts'aniira, 
9iyia  ;   cernuiim,  2  li ;    Darwinianum,   t22 ; 
Gnomus,  313  ;  macrocarpuni,  2  G 
CaUleya  Aclmdiffi,  e,  304  ;  a  g  ant,  S  ;  A'ex- 
andrat,  807 ;  aurea,  13S  3  4, 133,  465;  a.  Stat- 
teri  ni,  4-5,  520 ;  b  colir,  fS8  ;  H  Bcnsis, 
313  ;    Bowriogiana,    418,    433,    451,    521  ; 
c  tr'na,    3*:4  ;  r.   au-^nti  ca,    150 :    cri^pa 
sviperbJi,  100;  Dowiana,  288,  550;  D.  aurea 
Statttriana,   156;  P.  auioa    Wheatleyana, 
tl4;  Eldorado,  138;  Ga-iVelli  na,  28,  15i; 
G.  albens,  58  ;  gijas  .SaniKrian;*,   5111  ;  trot- 
tata    LeopoI'li,   90    llu'dyana.    100,    2SS ; 
Hur  sonisB  raacnLatv    2ss  ;   1  biat;i,    418, 
433,    465,    478,    521;    1.    Eldo  ado,   2SS ;  I. 
Pe  civdlianft,  531  ;  Loridigc  i,  138;lut  ola, 
454;  maxima,  4 '3  ;   Mendeli,  28;  Mossia; 
Uardya-,  S  :  Mr.  Whca  ley's,  6\i;  O'Brieu- 
iau«,  20ii ;  Ptrcivaliani,  5S0  ;  pumila,  521  ; 
Begiielli,  583;  Sa'deHna,  8,  156;  Schil- 
leriana,  S;   S  hnfieldiana,  156;    speriosis- 
Fima  Cirrieii,  5il  ;  suptrba,   00;  Trianje 
Rtgira,  156;   Warntri,  8,  27;  Warocque- 
ana,  41.S 
Caulirtowcr  Midsummer  Day,  308 
Cmliflowtrp,    134;  autumn,   ^25  ;    autumn 

r.iisel,  160,  423  ;  potting,  472 
Ccanothus    americanu",    vari-ties   of, 
delilianiis,  471  ;  Gloire  de  Versaillts, 
426 
C!e  nothuses,  hardy,  470 
Celedic,  2'  0  :  blanched  or  green,  526 
Celery,  tlanching,  225,  334  ;  earl/,  378;  how 
to  avoid    spoiling,    263  ;  protec  in?, 
534,  58S  ;  r  tten,  566  ;  s>lt  for,  4,  88  ; 
dressing,  101 
Celosijis  for  autimn  blorm,  518 
Centaurea  ruthenica,  372 
Centropogon  Lucyanup,593 
Cticis  sili'jiifiiitraia,  376 
Cereus  hexagonus,  410 
Ce  tram  e'.egans,  444 
Chama3  op.s  FurtuBc',  l.'i,  S4 
riitilanthes  capensis,  20,  2.4 
Cheirantlms  Allioni,  00 
Chelonc  barbata,  340,  3ii4  ;  T  yoni,  511 
rherry,  Early  Rivtrs,  446  ;  Halive  du  Piio,  2 
Cteiries   and  mois  u  e,    lO'.^  ;    Mur.ll*,    as 

bush  tr,;(8,  114  ;  on  norlli  wa'lp,  91 
Che-h'rd,  opjn-air  Graphs  In,  203 
Chebter,  nv-tcifrom,  16,  I'fj 
Chestnuts,  !>7/' 
Chimonanth'18  fragrans,  615 
Chirouia  ixifura,  2.'3  ;  pcdvuic  laris,  212 
Chiswick  flo^ershow,  ES 
Choisya  ternata,  410 
Christmas  Hose  ,  503 
Chri.**  mas  trees  and  evcrgrecus,  603 
Chrysantheraum    Anna     Ilart.shorn,     363 ; 
Bcaute  <'c  Touloutaine,   480;    Beau'y    of 
Exmoutli,  537  ;  Hrookleigh  (icm,  516;  bvid 
fonnatlrn,     r;6 ;    Cecil     Wray,    490,    572; 
Celt'c,  572;  Cliarlcs  Davis,  363.  458;  C    B. 
Wbitnall.    386;  Col.   T.    C.    Bourne,  5*44, 
572  ;  Col.  Chatc,  480 ;  Coral  t^ucen.  364  ;  euro- 
luir.i'iii  Z-i") ;  Cottage  Pink,  .'.16;  Dan!e,42)i; 
Dtuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  572  ;  DoUv  Varden, 
4-.S  :  Dr.  Mrs.  Ward,  386  ;  Eda  Pr.os-,  386  ; 
KJilb  Kowbottom,  386  ;  EUie,  458  ;  Ernest 
faille,     458 ;      Euifenc     Lanjaulct,     615 ; 
Excelsior,    363 ;    General    Hawkcs,    413; 
George  Savage,  426;  Golden  Beverley,  516; 
G(.!den  G.te.  400,  572;  Goldtti  Gem,  570; 
Golden  Wedding.  537:Golden  Wrctth,  386; 
G.  W.   Ctiilds.    426,    480;    Harletp  in,   6i5  ; 
InterDatiODal,  .''»37  ;  Jardlu  dcH  I'lantos,  430, 
516;.).  IJ.  Hunciraao,  443 ;  .b.hn  Shrimp- 
t>o,  426.  443  ;  .Judge  lloltr  .^41,  572  ;  Jules 
Lagravtre,  516  ;  Kenti.h  Villnw.  38i;;  la 
Nymphe,55s  ;  Lady  Fitzwilliam.  -sj  ;  L  Ami 
Etienuc,  443  ;  latifolium.  570 ;  La  Viergc, 
5H  ;  Le  Ct.losse  Grenobloij,  55s  ;  L'Knfaut 
del  deux  Mon<(ea,  426  ;  Lo  I'nnce  du  Bois, 
4i6  ;  Lord  Uostbory,  544,  572 :  Loui-ic,  3S6  ; 
Mil.'.  Martignju-,  4t8  ;  Mile.  There.se  Bey, 
386  ;  Mmo.  Caniot,  490,  .''.72  ;Mme.  Barrier, 
480  ;  Mmc.  Deagrangc,  «28  ;  Mmc.  Kdouard 
Rcy.  386  ;  Mme.  (iroard,  343  ;  Mmc.  I.-!aae, 
443;Mme.   M.  Hlcoud,  ^37  ;  Mmc.  Octivc 
Mirbcau,    426.    443;    Mmc.    Ruzain,  .558; 
Marie    Thereso     Bergman,    t'.l4 ;     Marion 
Dingle,  55s  ;  Marquise  dc  Paris,  363  ;  Mary 
Anderson,  558;  maximum  filifonue,   114; 
Miss    Alice    Wilson,    3N(i ;      Miss     Maggie 
Blenkiron,   572;   Miss   Muriel  Scott,  386; 
Mi(*8  Wat»on,  3c8 ;   Mrs.   Alpheus  Hardy, 
458  ;  Mrs.  Bourne,  058  ;  Mrs.  Chjis.  Cox,  28 1 


Chrymnthcmum  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  3GI;  Mrs. 
G.  KvmdU',  32S,  516  ;  Mrs.  Nisbet,  363  ;  Mrs. 
P.  Blair,  357  ;  Mi-s.  Uobt.  J.  IJamill,  443  ; 
Mrs.  Robinson  K*ng,  48 \  557  ;  Mrs.  Smith 
Hyland,  572  ;  Mrs.  T.  Denne,  409,  .'i7J ; 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Wells,  517  ;  Mr.  (\  U.  Bessent, 
572:  Mr.  E.  Rowbnttoni,  21S,  328;  Mr.  H. 
Jackson,  572 ;  M.  Norman  Davis,  592 ; 
M.  P.  IW.arignac,  572  ;  nivcum,  572  ;  notes, 
571  ;  Pattie  Pcnfold,  458  ;  Pearl  Beauty, 
4K0;  Petit  Dclaux,  386;  Potter  Palmer, 
572;  President  Borrel,  iS6;  President  W. 
R.  Smith,  572  ;  Pride  of  Maidenhead,  480  ; 
Piimrose  League,  480  ;  Prince  du  liois,  490, 
572;  P.inccss  ot  Wales,  516;  Professor 
Laekman,  499,  572 ;  Professor  Wliitmack, 
386  ;  prospects,  295  ;  Puritan,  363  ;  Putney 
George,  558 ;  Richar.l  Dean,  572  ;  Hose 
Wynne,  538  ;  Royal  Windsor,  538  ;  Samuel 
Barlow,  248  ;  Snowdrop,  558  ;  Source  d  Or, 
477;  uligjnosum  serotiuum,  340;  Dlrich 
Bninner,  386  ;  Vice-President  Bar.'gny,  4?, 
3'--3  ;  Viviand  Morel,  516;  Waban,  480; 
White  Viviand  Morel.  328  ;  William  Seward, 
363;  William  Tucker.  :-63,  William  Tun- 
nington,  400,  572 ;  W.  H.  Line  In,  .072 

Chrysanthemums,  13  ;  American,  470  ;  Ane- 
mone, 45S  ;  a  new  treatise  on,  572  ;  ar- 
ranging, 4.57;  fs  bush  plants,  517;  as 
shown,  555  ;  at  Broadoaks,  B,\  tlect,  458  ; 
at  Cambcrwcll,  385;  at  Chelsea,  4^6;  at 
Chicago,  557  ;  at  Chiswick,  425 ;  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  457 ;  at  Glasncviu,  558 ; 
at  Gnnncrsbury  Park,  639;  at  Highbury 
Now  Park,  442  ;  at  Horneey,  425  ;  at  Kew, 
442;  at  Lewishani,  442;  ao  Maidenhead, 
479  ;  at  Ravcnseovu't  Park,  454  ;  at  Rye- 
croft  Nursery,  138  ;  bones  as  drainage 
for,  10 ;  certificated,  477  ;  cultural  notes 
on,  347,  537,  614  ;  cut,  w  th  long  stems, 
456,  517  ;  dwarf,  for  exhibition,  614  ;  dwarf, 
480,  517;  exhibiting— a  suggestion,  557; 
exhibi  ion  v.  decorative,  557 ;  early,  120, 
208,  3i8,  363 ;  fetding,  106 ;  fimbriated, 
4)7  ;  for  colour,  477  ;  freely-grown,  478  ; 
French-raised,  442  ;  good,  480  ;  good  deco- 
rative, 557  ;  gool  out-door,  616;  frrafied, 
457  ;  grouping,  572 ;  groups  of,  478,  539  ; 
groups  (f,  at  Torquay,  558;  Guernsey, 
614 ;  hairy,  537  ;  m  bunches,  572  ;  In 
Guernsey,  539 ;  in  paper  colluri,  557  ;  in 
the  paiks,  473;  in  vases,  614;  Japanese 
Anemone,  478  ;  Japanese  incurved,  458, 
557;  late,  47S  ;  late,  in  small  pots,  572; 
M.  Cilvat's  geedhng,  458,  572;  names  of, 
19;  naturally  grown,  385;  new,  386,  495, 
450,  457,  474,  475,  523,  544,  572  ;  new  Ane 
monc-floweied  572  ;  new  early-flowering, 
139;  new,  prices  of,  517,  572;  New  Zea- 
land seedling,  413  ;  not-s  on,  19,  139,  •-!07, 
208,  261,  295,  362,  441,  458,  537  ;  nUea  fvum 
Syon  House,  455  ;  October  flowering,  261 ; 
oli  ccr.ificatetl,  477;  planted  out,  327; 
liremicr  blooms,  457  ;  seedl'ng,  328  ; 
showing,  515  ;  single,  4*i7,  537,  538  ;  single, 
out  of  door;?,  409  ;  spoiling,  479,  538  ; 
staging,  45*,  456,  457,  478,  1.22;  fcummer 
work  amongst,  105  ;  the  best  white  Jap- 
anese, 572 ;  trained  specimen,  456 ;  two 
go:d,  430,  50\  592 

Chysis  Oweniana,  614 

Cinerarias  attacked  by  the  leaf  miner,  424 

Cistus  ff.rmosus,  233  ;   funaosim,  233 

Citrus  tiifnliata  in  fruit,  174 

Cladrastis  aniurjnsis,  57,  60 

Clematis  Davidiauj,  281  ;  ercc'a  fl.-pl.,  09; 
tlammuta  203  ;  Jackm>nni  in  a  mass, 
254  ;  liimnjinnmi  atlm  ijian'inii  l/iroidjh 
J:ar(L  iniriD/i/inlla^  253  ;  Stiuilcyi,  i74  ; 
virginiana,  340 

Clematises,  N4  ;  in  lljwcr,  OS  ;  p-.uLiag,  loO 

Cleome  pungcns,  44 

Clerodendron  fallax,  lt'i2  ;  foitidum,  14,  258  ; 
nulans,  4(d  ;  tricliotomuni,  221,  258,  539 

Clethra  alnifolia,  115;  arbor..a,  116;  paidcu- 
lata,  93 

Clithcroe,  Eote?  from,  279  3J0 

Coal,  anthracite,  476 

C^ob  nuts,  636 

Cobiea  seandens,  180 

Cockscombs  and  Celo.sias  in  Ecgeut's  Park, 
529 

C  cks?ombs  in  Hydo  Park,  2i0 

Ccelia  bclla,  502 

Cfclogyue  birbata,  614;  criatati  372,  498; 
c.  lo'o'euca,  37^  ;  e.  Lemoniana,  37i;  c. 
maxima,  37;i ;  c,  Trentliam  variety,  372; 
Dayana,  28 

Colchicum  autumnale  album,  337 

Co  chicunis,  the,  228,  337 

Colowort.  the  London  or  Rosette,  4S7 

Colcworts,  533,  £88  ;  Rosette,  487 

Co  linsia  liBterophylln,  2o7 

Colour,  p'easing  contrjst  of,  147 

Co.utea  arborc-iccns  jivirpurea,  OJ 

Coluteas,  57 

Commelina  ciL-le&tis,  06,  105 

Comparettia  macroplcctron,  589 

Conellowcr,  jmrplo,  the,  l.'i5 

Conifers  and  the  drought.  133;  and  mtis- 
ture,  233  ;  sununer  tnuisplanting  of,  232  ; 
Ihe  timber  of  cxo^i<',  uses  and  lomparative 
value,  ti05 


Contrast  of  colour,  a  fine,  115 
Cordon  fruit  trees,  570 

Curdylino    auitralis,     3sl  ;      B  inksl,     £19; 
Bauer',  510;  iudivi.a    461  ;  i.  \cra,   532; 
supcrblens,  519 
Cordylines,  518 
Cornflowers  in  autumn,  437 
Cornus   brachypoda  variegata,    221  ;     cana- 
densis, is2  ;  Hurida,  337  ;  Kousa,  27  ;  mac  o- 
phylla,  27;  orticiaalrs,  ^7  ;  sibirici  Spathi, 
94,  i77,  55 1 
foryanthes  macuUta,  90 
('o-mo5  bipinnatus,   43',    501;   white,   the, 

301 
C-stus  igneus,  593 
(utchcle  llovise,  Cornwall,  21 
Vohhi  t   /I""-",    a.wf/ar    fine,   117;  from   the 

tast,  21 
Cotyledon  mamillaris,  120 
Coutarea  Soherffiaua.  120 
Crib  Apple,  a  beautiful,  370  ;  Fairy,  the,  407  ; 

Siberian,  the,  233 
Crab  trees  in  f.uit,  240 
Craticgus  ccccinc.i,  l58 ;  pinnatitida  major, 

377 
Creosots  tor  stages,  50 1 

Crinura  giganteum,   42;   Mooei     115;     M. 
alhmn,  174,  484;  M.as  a  wicdoAr  plant,  170  ; 
Powelii,  87,  120,  132  ;  P.  album,  16  ;  seed- 
ling, a,  92 
Crinums,  hardy,  48,  522 
Croci,  autumnal,  2Sj,  287 
Crocusmii  aurea  imperia'ii,   174.   21S,   279  ; 
aurea  and  its  varuti.s,  596;  f.  Tntouia, 
512,  595 
Crocus  chrysantlius,  615  ;  speciosus,  337 
Crocuses,   autumn,   367;    fo-r  god   white, 

553 
Crop,  an  importint,  70 
Cropp,  renovating,  135 
Cropt-ing,  double,  56. 

Croton  Andre  mus,  4S4  ;  Baroness  James  de 
Rothschild,  4S4,  57d  ;  Mme.  Ernest  Berg- 
man, 150;  Russelli,  474;  uudulatus,  602, 
Warreni,  484 
Crotons,   532 ;  decorative,  a  useful  trio  of, 

484 
Crystal  Pa'ace,  notes  from  the,  60 
Cucumber,   curious,  a,  381;  Japanese  Po'e, 

the,  422 
Cucumber  frame,  use  of,  380 
Cvicumber  roots  deca,  ing,  378 
Cucinnbers  failing,  5,  26  ,  winter,  134 
Cultivation,  deep,  4,  334,  566 
Cupheaplatycentra,  269 
Cuprcssus  macrocarpa  lutea,  109 
Cuicuma  Hoscoeana,  323 
Cuscuta  cbiliensis,  163 
Cycas  revoluta,  fruiting  of  t';e,  382 
Cyclamens,   hardy,  10',   301,   337,   430,   509, 

615  ;  Persian,  ol  poor  colour,  545 
Cycnnihus  chloruchi'o.),  90 
Cydonia  ja]K'iiioa,  moving,  94 
Cymliidiuui  atUuc,  545;   canaMculatum.  00; 
Dcvoniaaum,  58;  cburneuni,  15.«;  g  gau- 
tcum,  5^0  ;  Tracyanimi,  593 
fjypcrorchis  Masteisi,  530 
Cyperus   alternifo.i\is,    509 ;    papyrus,  5Q9 ; 

ttrictup,  509 
Cypress,  the  deciduous,  604 
Cypripedium  albaucns?,  372 ;  Aphrodite, 
269  ;  Ai-hworthfc,  474;  Baiteti  superbum, 
hVia;  Calccolus,  520;  calh.sum  Sandcrse, 
156  ;  ca  urum,  580  ;  cardit  a  c,  520  ;  Charles- 
wortbi,  313;  ('<'thilde  ^b.ens.  269;  Cur- 
tisi,  28,  72;  Edwardi,  lui',  221;  fine  hy- 
brid, a,  454  ;  giguntcum,  308  ;  Hariisiauum, 
521  ;  Horiii.num,  372;  insigue,  410;  i  albo- 
niargiLatum,.530;'.  var.  Sandera!,520;i.Well- 
s■anum,  531;  Lawrcbel,  418;  Leeanimi, 
5  jO  ;  Locanum  var.  James  Uamilton,  474  ; 
Leoni¥',  1.69;  leucorrbtnlum,  308;  Lowi- 
auum,  324  ;  macropteron,  530,;  Massaianum, 
61  ;  microchilum,  534  ;  NormaniaDum,  307  ; 
o'na  -  suiierbiens,  150,  260;  Pdrishi,  72; 
po  itUQj,  692;  purpuratum,  30S ;  Roth- 
schildi  num,  72,  432  ;  Saudcrianiun  su^er- 
bicne,  221  ;  Sede-  i,  227 ;  (outhgatenee 
suiJLibum,  454,  474  ;  spect  ibUe,  8,  47,  f5, 
227,  253  ;  Mpicerianum,  398,  580 ;  Stonei 
r"anart;e,  65;  Swinbunici,  474;  Thaycri- 
anvun,  l.^O;  vexidarium,  589 
Cypriptdivnns,  5.'.0  ;  at  Epsom,  4.54;  grown 
'cool  for  winter  b.oom,  177  ;  hybiid,  589 ; 
new,  522,  567 
Cyrtanthus  acgustifo'iuB,  ISO;  sanguineus, 

ISO 
Cyrta  thuses,  the,  132 
Cystopteris  montaua,  20 
Cytisus  capltatus,  67,  9J  ;  filip:s,  454  ;  longi- 

spicatus,  337 ;  nigricins,  67,  03 


D. 


D.affodil  Golden  Bell,  188;  winter,  the,  40J  ; 

,rutt,r.  III,,  365 
Daflodils,     231  ;     for    naturalisation,    281  ; 

forcing   double,  574;    new   trumpet,    188; 

on  the  (^rass,  8b7 


Ja.v.  G,  ISOl.] 
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U ihliiv  CanneUa  Goa.  870  ;  Chancellor,  221  ; 

Ernest  Cheal,  2St  ;  l''Unilionii,  281  ;  Oluro 
of  the  Onvdcn,  41)7  :  (M.irius:i,  ii\;  Goldon 
l.'tc'ks.  270  ;  L'ldy  Pimiz  nice.  221  ;  M.  C.  C, 
270  ;  Jlr.i.  A.  I'u  .rt,  3.'7  :  Mis.  Bownmii, 
41):  .Mf8.  Moi-tinuT,  221  ;  Teiul,  171  ; 
Phylli',  270  ;  i)r.i.siicc-t.-i,  lk7  ;  HowcnJ,  221; 
Si-;i>l-3t  licild-.T,  48  ;  norratiiiu  al:v  var.,  4  ili ; 
White  Astur.  I.s.-i,  2i3 

Pnhl  as  at  Cok-hu»ter,  32r,  ;  a  note  '  n,  ISS, 
2211 ;  Cactus,  SiO ;  in  Octohor,  SS!1 ;  new, 
SIS.  357;  tingle,  337;  aiinjk  laeliu,  403; 
two  finest,  272  . 

Ititi^if,  CrtHr,,,  tioini-xof  th'',  34.') 

Daisies,   Michaeliius,  824    :J  S  ;   at  Cimbcv- 
well,  364  ;  at  Cbiswion,  2S0  ;  from  Ireland, 
3C.4  ;  selection  of,  41i  1 
Daisies,  P..i-is,  H 
Daleehampia  Roezliilia,  424 
Hanisons,  r)25,  .'iU7 
Haphiiiphylhim  glauce:cens,  .040 
D.tvira  coVuiu-opia,  313  ;  Mctel,  207 
Iiee.iration,  seasonable  n<-tte8  on,  ;i03 
D.;l|ihiiiiuiii  Uelladonna,  Sil ;    nudieaulo  100 

Delphiniums,  327  ;  from  eeed,  11 

Ucndrobium  bimculare,  5S  ;  canaliciilitum, 
SO;  Cassiope,  590;  Dearei,  177;  infnndi- 
buhim,  .'(21;  Lccanum,  34.S,  433  ;  leucoli- 
pliotuni,  30.S  :  liuguieforme,  .'iil  ;  Mircclja- 
num,  454  :  nobile,  400 ;  Phahenopsis,  20t>, 
34s;  P.  liniomcanuiu,  <ii5 ;  P.  dellense, 
521  ;  P.  eclineiirianuiii,  S03,  2SS,  432.  465  ; 
1'.  S.  Beatrio)  A.shworth,  313  ;  P.  Stitter- 
iaiiiim,  133  ;  ttiatiotes,  520  ;  taurinum, 
3!'S  ;  tetrago  .nm.  52  1 

Dcutzia  crenati  tl.-p!.,  ISl  ;  double,  the, 
257 ;  gr.icilis,  27,  181  ;  imi-tiilura,  181  ; 
^call•a,  ISI 

Deut/.ias,  IHl 

D  authiis  Atkinsoni,  14tj  ;  japonicul,  570 ; 
neglectus,  t)4 

rictamuns  giganteus,  436,  404,  512 

Didcot,  notes  from,  170 

IJidymoearpus  Jacnnosa,  ICO 

Dieraniapu'chcrrinia,  2S1 ;  pv'rhn-rima,  281 

Dip  adenia  accabilis,  141 ;  aniteua  141  ;  atro- 
purpurea,  141,  380,  4SS,  624;  Iwdivionsis, 
HI;  b.  as  a  siiocimen  plant,  102;  Hn'ii-lt  >/n,u'., 
140  ;  citissaiioda,  141  ;  insignia,  141  ;  spl^n- 
dem,  111  ;  Williamsi,  141 

Dipladtniai,  145 

DiplaiTheiia  Jliniea.  42 

Dipkipappus  ehrysupliylius,  03 

Dipodiuui  paludosuin,  27 

Disa  grandiflora,  72  ;  new,  s,  203  ;  Premier, 
3>7  ;  tripeta  oides,  521 

Dibas,  seedling,  304 

DogwooJs,  the  .Japanese,  27 

Du^js  in  the  g.arden,  615 

Djrsct,  notes  from,  313 

Doryanthes  Guilfjylei,  69  ;  GuUfonUi  in  the 
lliiliiitir  (Innl,  IIS,  il.lhonnu.  60 

Doryopteris,  354  ;  Aleyonis,  354  ;  coUiua,  356; 
hidens,  355;  nobiUs.  3j5;  pilmata,  365; 
pedata,  355  ;  sagittifolia,  3S5 

Draeiena  ^Vlexander  Laing,  150 ;  iiidivisa, 
381 ;  i.  aurea  var.egata,  61  ;  Jamesi,  474 

Dragon  Hower,  348 

i)m;;(j,i's  Moi'Mi,  349 

Drough-,  great,  the,  of  1S03,  135  ;  the  late, 
and  the  hndiling  of  Roses,  117 

Dryas  lanata,  146 


Earica  suaveoltns,  150 

Earwigs,  212  ;  an  etfectual  trap  for,  555 

Echinacea  purpurea,  115,  155 

Echinops  Kitro,  5i  0 

Echinopsis  Dicaisncaua,  518  ;  Eyriesi,  51S  ; 

£;/ri<ii  ill   hlooiii  in  tin    iipi  ti   ((/>,  517  ;  oxy- 

gona  var.  Zuccariuiana,  518  ;  oxi/ijiuia  la: 

HuC'-ariitiamt,    in    tlotrtr    in   ojun  air,  516  ; 

tubiflora,  518 
Elchornia  aznrea,  £03  ;  crassipes  major,  508 
Blaphcglossum  callaslolium,  227  ;  eonformc, 

227  ;  crassiuerfum,  227  ;  eu8i:id.atum,  227  ; 

Gardneriannm,     227 ;    Herminieri,     227 ; 

piloselloides,  227  ;  scolopendrifolium,  227  ; 

tiinamosum,  227  ;  undulatum,  227 
Elaphogliisbums,  227 
Elder,  the.dolden,  93  ;  the  Scarlet,  38 
Elms,  variegated,  133 
Endive,    Improved   liroad-Ieaved    Batlvijn, 

5s7 ;    Improved    Uuund-leaved    Batasian 

533  ;  the  growth  of,  65 
EomceoQ  chionanthus,  326 
Epidendrum    alatum,   72;   arachnoglossum, 

202  ;  catillus,  202 ;  cinnabarinum,  202 ; 
cnemidophonim,  202  ;  Cooperianum,  202  ; 
elongatum,  203  ;  Fredeiici-Guilislmi,  00, 
200  ;  itaguense,  203  ;  myrianthum,  203  ; 
O'Brienianum,  203  ;  paniciiUtum,  203  ; 
pseud-Epidendnim,  203  ;  rad'eans,  203 ; 
Schomburgki,  2'J3  ;  syriugotbyrauB,  203  ■ 
vltelliijum   majus,   7,   72,  02,  li6;  Wallisi, 

203  ;  xanthiiiiim,  203 
Epidendrvims,  Ueed-like,  502 

Epilobium  angnstifoliuin  album,  296  ;  Bil. 

lardierianum.  Mi;  latifolium,  450,  474 
Epimedium  cilehi'  um,  86 


Eremurl,  592 
Ereniurus  rjbiistu'",  136 

Erica  auraa,  04  ;  ciliaris,  04  ;  hyeraal'S  alba, 
4.50,  5J2  ;  multiilo  a,  276;  tetralix,  04; 
vag.His,  01  ;  vulgaris  alba  llammondi,  04  ; 
V.  a  minor,  04;  v.  a.  rigida,  04  ;  v.  a.  Sear- 
lei,  01  ;  V  a.  toiiieii'osa,  04  ;  v.  Alporti,  04  ; 
V.  argentca,  04;  v.  cuproa,  04  ;  v.  fl.-pl., 
04  ;  V.  tenuis,  04 

Eiigeron  si  cclosus,  337  ;  ».  superbus,  38 

Eriopsis  rutidobnlcoD,  613 

Bryn.iura  alpinuin,  34,  100,  .507;  aniethy- 
stiaum,  697 ;  cretieum,  507  ;  falcatum, 
608  ;  giganteum,  508  ;  glaciale,  507  ;  pla- 
num. 203,  .508 

Eryngiums,  186;  harJy,  107 

l'>ythr;ev  diffusa,  00 

Erythrina  erista-galli,  44 

Erythrohcna  conspicua,  P4  4 

Escallonia  Philippiana,  i7 

E^eheelioltzias,  li04.  511 

Eucalyptus  i  il— a  warnirg,  18 

Eucharie,  the,  3i>2 

Eucrvphia  pionatifolia,  92;  for  colour  512 

Eulaiia  gracillima.  3i3  ;  g.  univittata,  380 

Euonymus  radioans,  131 

Eupatoiium  pu  puroum,  282;  Wcismanni- 
annm,  425 

Eiiphorbii  pil  sa,  325 

Kuryi<la  ferox.  t07 

Everlasting,  Winged,  the,  430 

Exacum  macrauthum,  2il 


Fences,  iron  c  living  and  picturesque,  586 

Fern,  Bcar's-jaw,  the,  652;  Cushion,  the, 
576;  El»ph.aiif8-o^r,  the,  204;  On*-,  rt., 
2-0  ;  the  Mountain  BLadder,  20  ;  IVec,  the 
little,  of  Hong  Kong,  334 

Ferns  as  table  plants,  652  ;  caterpillars  dc- 
strjyirg,  20J  ;  flowering,  136  ;  fiom  Sale, 
20;  in  forecourt  gardeus,  136;  in  the 
house,  437;  Maiden-hair,  in  ihe  summer, 
68  ;  seasonable  notes  on,  438  ;  seedling, 
488  ;  small  scale,  2.S0  ;  Spear-pointed,  354  ; 
siiecimen,  in  winter,  417 ;  Stag"s-horn, 
576 ;  Stag's-tungne,  choice,  227  ;  tints  in, 
488  ;  treatment  of,  duriog  the  summer,  20  ; 
tropical,  at  Kew,  653  ;  vatiegation  in,  182, 
SSO 

Fernery,  harjy,  the,  520 

Ferneries,  indoor,  planted  out,  417 

Fe^raria  antherosa,  61 

Fill,  Brmrn  Turhii,  353 

Fig  trees  in  Surrey,  301 

Figs,  101  ;  for  forcing,  2-)2,  310,  300 ;  pre- 
paring, for  forcing,  464  ;  two  goo",  for 
pots  for  ft..rcing,  168 

Filberts,  536 

Fir,  Scotch,  curious,  a,  530 

Fir  trir,  curioua,  a,  530 

Flag,  a  beautiful,  15 

Flame  Flower,  t  e,  337 

Flora  rf  South  Arabia,  016 

Flower,  a  mammcth,  364 

Flower  bed,  charming,  a,  86 

Flower  beds,  528 

Flower  garden,  the,  at  Kew,  320 

Flower  garden  notes,  0,  46,  85,  124,  155,  187, 
■>1S  232,  255,  282,  300,  3<!6,  344,  368,  388, 
413,'  467,  493,  510,  520,  563,  508 

Flowers,  annual,  15 ;  at  the  Zjo,  254  ;  blue 
in  the  winter,  602 ;  cut,  vagaries  of  exhi- 
biting, 52  ;  cut,  in  hot  weather,  124  ;  exlii- 
biting  hardy,  34  ;  hardy  and  tender,  344  ; 
hardy— a  retrospect,  31 

Fly.  bUck  or  Cherry,  212  ;  h  use,  common, 
the,  428 

Foliage  and  cut  flowers,  530 

Forage  plant,  a  useful,  211 

F  rest  trees,  British,  14 

Foxgloves,  a  ii'^te  on,  11 

Franc?,  notes  from,  48 

Fremontia  caltfomica,  205 

Fritillaric',  05 

Fruit,  coarse,  240,  318 ;  and  vegetables,  dried, 
7,  2. 8; and  vtgetables.in  London,  307;  and 
wasps,  370 ;  buds  well  ripened,  611  ;  crops, 
the,  147,  170,  104,  £03,  218,  266;  culture, 
162 ;  effect  of  careless'y  handling.  74  ; 
effects  of  weather  upon,  303  ;  growing, 
452,  502  ;  growing  for  market,  503  ;  grjw- 
ing  in  California,  131 ;  hardy,  work  among, 
20,  77,  121,  166,  685;  home  n-raii.t  loreigD, 
601  ;  houses,  12,  53,  660,  608 ;  in  Surrey, 
131;  notes  from  .Scotlaid,  626;  scconl 
crops  of,  441 ;  size  and  flavour  In,  168  ;  the 
keeping  of,  611 

Fruit  tree  pruning.  74 

Fruit  trees  and  drought,  our,  302,  520  ;  and 
bushes,  watering,  50  ;  autumn  pruning  of, 
275  ;  canker  in.  2  ;  cordon,  570  ;  diseases 
in.  452  ;  lifting,  400.  446  ;  old,  at  I'arnh.m 
Castle,  526  ;  ou-,  308  ;  overladen,  treat- 
ment of,  451  ;  state  of  the,  251 ;  sumiio  r 
pruning  and  training  of,  22  ;  winter-prun- 
ing and  nail'ng  of,  525 
Fruits,  hardy,  at  Uam,  91 
I  Fruiterers'  Company  at  Mansion  House,  3i'0 


Fuchsia,  Califor.iian,  the,  305  ;  fu'gons,  131, 
337  ;  gracilis,  228;  g.  variegati,  340  ;  nii- 
erophjl'a,  .532;  Ilosa  of  CdstUo,  Improved, 
li3,  256  ;  StJim  King,  .501 

Fuch  ias,  215;  hardy,  131,  403  ;  hardy,  in 
autumn,  412  ;  now,  12J  ;  uot;8  on,  180 

Fuel  an  i  biilers.  5C0 

Fiinkia,  lie.ntitul,  a,  107  ;  grandiflora,  317, 
361 ;  Siiboldl,  41,  123  ;  subcordata  grand!- 
flo  a,  107 


a. 


(laillardiasat  Tottenham,  07  ;  seedling,  38 

(lalaiithia  roliustns,  610 

Caleandra  Devoniana,  72 

Ualcs,  the  recent,  and  now'y-p'antc  1  trees, 

600 
Garcinii  nnngostauT,  460 
C  ardcu  abominatiuns,  52;  dogs  in  the.  615  ; 
e.emics,  212;  ground,  the   w»s*e  of,  508  ; 
insect  p.s  s  ill  the,  25 ;  scenery,  S3  ;  wal.  s, 
343 
Garden  flowers,  f.,vouri  c,  season  .bio  no  es 

oj,  216 
Gardeners,  Bngli  h,  for  lodii,  SS 
Ga  rya  elliptic^  m  Sco  fund,  57 
G-ufheri .  tiicophyllei,  85,  147 
Genista  lotii'iisih,  67  :  tlnc'.o  it,  93 
Gea'iana  sca-jlis,  510  ;  Aniiewsi,  316  ;  a  clc- 
pi.adea,  174  ;  gd  da,  186,  207  ;  8  ponaria, 

511  ;  etp'emaan,  09;  vein',  367 
Geatians  fnr  ttebo.der,  48 
Geiauium  balkanum,  13,  09 
Girbera.lamts.ini,  .^02 
Geum  parviflorum,  85  ;  rep'atl'',  99 
Glaiiolus  Alfioi   Hondenou,  16(1  ;  Bjn. ice, 

221  :  brencheycLsis,  174  ;  Ci-sandia,  221 ; 

Cilidsi,  300.  501;  Colv.lle',  15;  Duke<f 

Yoik.  l50;  Grover  Clevelaad,    150;  .lehn 

Warren,  150  ;  cppjfitiflorus,  340  ;  O  Uuoo, 

221 
Gla  .ioli,  early  fl  jwering,  35  ;  good  varieties 

,  f,  2l'0  ;  hardy,  44,  46S  ;  in  1803,  365 
Gleditsohialriacanthcs.  640 
Glo-xinii,  cnriuus  growth  of  a,  267;tup3rb», 

110 
Gloxinias  from  s:cd,  170 
Qomphocarp  is  smaicus,  381 
Gooseberry  bushes,  r^d  spider  on,  25 
Gooselcny  lattrplDar  and  tie  cuckoo   51 
Gooseberries  on  nrrth  v  a  Is,  445  ;  p-ofitablo, 

252;  pinning,  611  ;  winter  trtatment  o', 

56j 
G  jurds  at  Kew,  174  ;  orcamenta',  217 
Giammnijis  Elliti,  58 
(Jrammat'jphyllum  Finzliinum  Msasuresia- 

num,  ;iS 
Grape,  Capo  MuFcat,  2r0  ;  Groa  Co  nrai,  col- 

ouncgo-,  6S1  ;  ill''.'/    IJiiirilcs  &':'llinrl    73; 

Mrf.  I'inoe,  262;  Muicat  llamourgh,  451  ; 

sja^on,  the,  231 
Grapis,  B)idlanBk,192;  citerpillar  destroy- 

iog,  130,  16S  ;  in  h  Jt  weatlur,  fire-hjat  for, 

130;  late,    12,    274;  mildewed,   251;    not 
■    keeplrg  well,  408,  452,  601  ;  on  opai  wall 

at  Chiswick,  340  ;  open-air,   in  Cheshire, 

203  ;  outdoor,  104  ;  prtssrviiig,  from  wa  ps, 

l;0.  I6S  ;  ripe  and  ripening,  12  ;  shanking, 

168  ;  wasps  eating,  01  ;  white,  eoloaiing,  24 
Grass  drives  and  walks,  310 
Grass,  I'lantaios  on,  547 
Grasses  for  winter,  146 
GreenL'jase  plants,  he  using,  '02,  373 
Greens,  winter,  263 
GrtviUea  llanksi,  150 
Gritfioia  hyacinthina,  256 
GromwclU.  the,  07 
Gii.und,  vacant,  digging,  374 
Uunneia  mauieata,  297,  367,  411  ;  maniralaat 

Tnlissick,  Tru  o,  207;  tclbra,  411  ;  smtiia 

ill  llir  Colli;!'  an  'Icnn  il'  y^i!5/iii,  411 
Guniierabmy  I'aik,  Acton,  n'jtis  Irom,  522 
Gjnerium  s'cebaroides,  461 
GypsojbiU  mu'alis,  467 

H. 

llabcniriacarnea,  221,  266  ;  ciliaris,  522 

IIat>iottamnuB  elegana.  441 

Hsomanthus  albtflos,  52  ;  albo-maculatup,  52  ; 

Cttherina;,  44  ;  cinnalarinus.  52;Clarkii, 

5'  •  cocclneus,  52  ;  flhil.rus,  62  ;  Katheiina-. 

5'  '■  Ijtndeui,  357  ;  magnlticus,  52  ;  mulli- 

florus,  52  ;  natalentis,  52;  nniuUnsis,  US  ; 

tigiinue,  52  -  ,      , 

Ilalrbells,  annual  and  bionniil,  33 
Ha'esla  d'ptera,  276  ,    ,    ^^   >  -i  i 

Ha  dy  tlowtrs,  J'S.  04, 143,  627  ;lnthekrtihen 

earden,  412  ;  imEsing,  200 
HTtdy  plants,  notis  on,  85,  00,  145,  186,  231, 

253,  281,510;  ijordero  of,  628  ;  shading,  460 
Hari-iw  W.a'd,  notes  from,  454 
lliaths,  hardy  01  ;  hardy,  from  Matlock,  40o 
Hechtiaargentea,  .'.'2 
Helera    atropurpurea,  570;  Helix  minimi, 

553  ;  H.  tessellata,  1-50 
lledychlum  co:  onarlutr,  i2s  ,  Gardnerianuir, 

107 
llelenliim  Ilo-pts',  282 


IkltanlliimiiM/nriiioainii,  233;   Fuma-.a,  145  ; 

pulctellnm,  187  ^^      .   . 

IJelianthus  iiiultilloriis  .S./eil  ilOr.  300  ;  rigi- 

dus,  345  ;  rigidus  Mi  s  Mcllish,  221,  220 
Heliotrope.'',  162 
Hemlock,  a  Japanese,  598 
Ilepatica",  695 

Herbaceous  p'aiits,  arranging,  to  get  succes- 
sion of  bloom,  52S 
Ilercditv  in  p'ants,  what  ts  it  ?  234 
Hats,   West'  weather  In,  88,  112,  15?,  200, 

124,  260,  272,  338,  476,  510 
Heuchora  sangDiica,  11,  45,  84,  85,  123,  188, 

279 
Hioi.cus  schizopcta'u",  41  ;  syriacus,  133  ;  P. 

totus  al  -US,  177  ;  trionum,  500 
Higgintii  rcfulgeii',  1'20 
Hippea.strum  kiaehyandrum,  02;  jroc  r.ra, 

86  :  the,  381 
Hollies,  the  Sea,  38  „   ,,, 

Hollyhock  Ama-mth,  160  ;  the,  2S0,  oil 
H'.'liyhocks,  83,216,  346  ;  from  seed,  123 
Ho  ly  tree,  a  lare,c,  364 
Honey  Balm,  the,  606 
Honey  Locu»r,  the,  510 
H.ineysuikic  scarlet  tr.imict_  the,  430 
Hum  cams,  Japane-e,  the,  276 
Horticultui  e,  fnendi  of,  670 
Houllctia  odoratis  ima,  8 
Hoyi  carno.sii  180,  257 
Hunneaannia  f  iiiari«foli',  203 
Hya  inth.  Star,  304 
Hyac  nthus  (audicans,  132 
Hyde  Park,  fine  groups  in.  204 
Hjdr.ngei  p.nici'lat  ,  377;  p.   gl'an.iflirs, 

114,    300;    q'leicifolii,    270;   vestita  var. 

piucsccns,  302 
Hym  nodium  erititum,  201 
Hyferic.m  M"S  rianiim,  233  ;  nummnlaia, 
146  ;  oblongilolium,  132  ;  patul'im,  227,  392 
Hypericums  in  bloom,  160 
Hyi'hicue  thcba'ca,  460 


Iiupaticus  auric  ma,  603;  Sultin),  203,   485; 

Saltani,  bieaisin  coluurof,  421 
Indii.,  Eoglish  gardeners  for,  SS 
Ind'goera  Gcraidian  •,  57 
Im 001.  jests  in  the  garden,  2 J 
Imecticido,  laraflin  asan,  135  ;ie  rl  um  as 

an,  72 
lochioma  t  ib\il"sum,  425 
TonOi-sis  ulrlcul  ti  i"idts,  28 
Iloma'iHorsf»llia!  vjr.  Biiggsl,  515;  r-lro- 

cce  ulea,  450  ;  Icrnata,  6'.0 
Ireland,  a  note  Irjm,  250 
liisal.ti,  364;  a.  In  pits,  481;  bearJless,  144 ; 

German,  the,  611  ;  Ka;mpfer),  34  ;k  »hm.i- 

iana,  501  ;  Ucustiis,  187;  rct.culatiinpots, 

610  ;  Spanish  vsrielies  of,  45 
Irises,  anote  on,  .5'.i3  ;  aud  Iiidca;,  143  ;  three 

iDllo,  46 
Iron  roofing  for  shoe's,  616 
Ixias,  «86 
Ix'.-ra  mac  othjrsa,  256,  518 


.labarcsa  lntc3r;folia,  187 

Jasmine,  Spanish,  ttc,  4sl 

Jasininum  gracllllmum,   521  ;  gr.indltknim, 

484 
JilIeisOLii  diphjUa,  186  ,    , 

Jeisey,  the  WistariaJu,  341  ;  !/ii  Wiiluna  !«, 

341 
Juilm  t.  If,  IIk,  370 


K,'«mpfet's  Iiis,  15 

Kiiuit,  153 

Kakis,  Japantso,  521 

Ka'.es  and'dio  ght,  481 

Kalmia  angus  iiolla  and  Rhododendl  on,  6 

Ktw,  Bamboo  gardon  at,  92  ;  the  flower  gar- 
den at,  320 

Kidney  lieau,  a  running,  610 

Kitchen  garden  ci"ps,  mulching,  56 

Kit.  hen  garden,  wirk  In  the.  II,  30,  63,  77, 
121,  m,  165,  261,  -OOO,  684,  607 

Kit  ley,  455 

Kitli  II,  mar  Phliaoulk,  455 

KnipQofiiLaetess,  590  ;  loda,  500;  Mata- 
dor, 500;  nbtlisk,  .5o0  ;  Ol-iilid;  .V.iu;  Dpbir, 
690  ;  Stir  oJ  UMlen-Biden,  8!iO;  Tiiumph, 
500 


Lachenalia  aurea,  692  ;  glaueium,  115 
LachenaUa-s  in  pots,  573 
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Lailia  nmand.i,  550  ;  anccps,  6£0  ;  a.  Amesi- 
ana,  523 ;  :u  Dawsoni,  2S5 ;  a,  Ililliana, 
2S5 ;  x  Percivaliana,  2A5  ;  a  Sjuid-  riana,  2S5  ; 
a.  SclirtBdoriaim,  2S5  ;  :l,  Vcitchiilla,  285; 
a.  vestalis,  285  ;  a.  virgiiialis,  285 ;  a.  Wil- 
liamsi,  285  :  a.,  white  varieties  of.  884  ;  au- 
tumn«Ii.s,  6SS  ;  aiituiuiialis  .alba,  520  ;  a. 
Anioldiana,  531  ;  callistoglossi,  177  ;  crispa, 
220 ;  crispilibia,  58 ;  Day.ana.  287  ;  Dor 
luaiii  n.a,  4ilS,  645;  clojfans  albi,  128;  o. 
loicotata,  156  ;  o  Morreniaua,  520  ;  c  Tur- 
ueri.  227,  313  ;  Gouldinna,  520 ;  p-andis 
tcncbros-a,  398,  531  ;  Lindlejaua,  M  ;  Mar- 
riottiana,  550 ;  monophylla,"  12*,  13S;  No- 
velty, 150  ;  pnestilis,  898,  433  ;  pumila, 
287;  pumila  mirabilis,  590;  p.  var.  Dayana, 
2SS  ;  pui-purata,  58  ;  fcchilloriaiia,  150,  530  ; 
tencbrosa,  150  ;  xauthiua,  177,  531 

Lielio-Cattleya  epicasta,  209  ;  Nysa,  269 ; 
St  ittoriaiia,  474 

I^a^Iws  from  Down  House,  4f5  ;  new,  567 

Lajliopsis  domiugensis,  530 

Uigerstra'mii  indica,  256 

I.antuna  Drap  d'Ur,  3t^S 

Larkspurs,  annual,  92 

L;istrea  arlstata  variegata,  183 

L-astreas  from  New  Zealand,  417 

Lathyrus  .azures,  two  forms  of,  204  ;  gTand;- 
lioius,  10 ;  latifolius  Turncri,  345 

Laurels,  spoi  ed  by,  427 

Lavatcra  niaritinia,  340 

Leadicort^  Cn/n,  3S0 

Leaves,  November,  521 

Leeks,  11 

Lcpicystis  squanuti,  20 

Leptotes  bicolor.  5S0 

Lespcdeza  Sieboldi,  169 

Lottute,  Cabb.aije,  All  the  Year  Round,  472, 
5S7;  Cabbigc,  hirdy,  183;  Cos,  autumn, 
best,  IDS ;  sp'ing,  374  ;  winter,  107,  226 

Lcwisia  rediviva,  187 

Leycesteria  fonnosa,  109,  2J7,  309 

Lintris  pycnoslaehya,  150 

Light,  mauve  tints  under  artificial,  44 

LUium  Alexandra;,  el ;  aiiratum,  406  ;  a.  in 
Ireland,    340 ;    a.    imported,    437 ;    Bate- 
mannte.  187  ;  Crowni,  47  ;   candiduoi,  47, 
186 ;    concolor,    15 ;    Ualhtinsoni.    260. 
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294  ;  elegans  amieniacum,  92  ;  Grayi,  16 
Henryi,  lis,  i21  ;  jajioaicimi  AlexandrlB, 
115  ;  Krairori,  48,  100  :  Lcichtlini  Isl,  187  ; 
longiflorum  var.  formosjinum,  87;  Lowi, 
01  ;  JUrt.agon  album  in  London,  16  ;  51. 
o.almaticum  in  London,  47  ;  ilarturinn  al- 
bum, 325  ;  odoriim,  48  ;  o.  japouiculn,  4i ; 
parda'inum,  S6  ;  epeciosum  album,  S2S  ;  s. 
a.  at  Balcombe,  253;  supcrbuir,  2  5;  tes- 
taceum,  ;f5  ;  t:grinum  at  Kew,  131 

L  ly.  Hell.adonna,  307,  411  ;  B  ,  border  of, 
Si8  ;  B.,  ill  the  open,  280  ;  blooms,  dura- 
tion of,  1.'4  ;  Cape  Coatt,  the,  42,  92;  Ma- 
donna, the,  46;  new,  a,  9-i,  155;  sweet- 
sceoted,  a,  44  ;  the  white.  10  ;  Tiger,  in  the 
London  p  rks.  231  ;  Water,  foims  of  our 
n.atlve,  98  ;  while  M.arfcigoa,  the,  325,  412 

Liliea.  3t,  94,  411  ;  at  Hcithcrbank,  36S  :  at 
Ulghgatc,  47,  296;  .at  Kew,  389;  .at  Tot- 
tenhatr,  197 ;  H  Madonna  and  Plantain, 
269 ;  culture  and  prop,agation  of.  389  ; 
dwarf,  9  ;  from  Colohtster,  316  ;  from  Wev- 
bndge,  88  ;  hybr  d,  2t0  ;  in  the  north  "of 
tnglacd,  154  ;  in  1S93,  495;  new,  87,  495  ; 
notes  on,  84  ;  p'anting,  596  ;  Tiger,  )SS, 
495  ;  tran.spUntinsf,  9  ;  white,  and  <?ark- 
loived  shrucs,  16 

Llliei),  Waer,  and  water  rats,  269  ;  hardy, 
2S0  ;  in  October,  406 ;  new,  228  ;  wajs  with, 

I  ily  <  f  the  Valley  Tree,  lli! 
Limestone  for  Dcndrobliin  Phalaenops's,  8 
LImnintliemum  indicimi.  5CS  ;  laeunosum, 
5C9  ;  nymph«ide»,  609;   tnichyspermum, 
609  ■         >  .-  1  ■ 

Limnochsris  Humbo'dti,  508 

Liniria  dalmatica.  100 ;  reticula'a  aureo- 
punmrca,  92;  spartca.  391;  tiiorLitho- 
ph  ra,  101  ;  vul^aiii  var.  Pcloria,  ICO 

Linariis,  haidy,  ICO 

Linum  te'ragnum,  002;  tigynum,  f02 

1  i  iuidanib.ar,  the,  454 

Lithospermum  c  incscen*,  97  ;  fnitlcosi'm, 
510  :  Gaatoni,  97  ;  giaminifolium,  97  ;  olca- 
folium,  07;  p  tr»UQi,  17;  pros'nitum,  97, 
545  ;  y»  o^tratnui,  97  ;  tinctorium,  97 

lobelia  ra''dinali«,3C6  ;  fu'pens,  varielics  of, 
36fp ;  Goldclse.  29i  ;  herbaceous  the,  '32; 
K.a'mi,  367  ;  Kemeri,  S-IO  ;  setsUifoIiii,  306  ; 
Epicata,  367  ;  tupa,  3'  6 

Lobe'ias,  hcrbaceou9, 566  ;  in  Ncwry,  340 

Locust,  the  Clammy,  0 

Lodoicea  scychellatum,  460 

Lonlccra  jap^inic-a.  94 

Loqiia^,  t^ic  at  .Soutbampton,  430 

Lotus,  50H;  Jacoba?a, '  56  ;  pcliorrhynchua,  231 

LuWiila  purpurea.  186 

Luddemannia  Pcscatorei,  S8,  418 

Lyca^tc  aromatica,  395  ;  cruenta,  395  ;  Dop- 
rei,  895;  gigantca,  395;  plana,  395;  p. 
Mcavurcsi&na,  520  ;  8kiuncri,  S95  ;  s.  gUri- 
rea,  550 

Lyca*tes,  S94 ;  new,  567 

Lycbnia  fulgens,  14G;  Haagcana,  15;  Sie- 
boldi, 145;  vespErtina  ilena,  492 


M. 

Macaranga  Portcana,  460 
Macrozamia  Kraseri,  461 
Magnolia  Candollei,  470  ;  CmuJolhi  hi  fomr 
at  ]Va*hinijton,  470;  pumila,  496;  stellate, 
426,  471  ;  MiValaHt  Washimilon,  426;  s(ricte 
injloirtTuI  H'anliinillon,  l/.S  A  ,  391 
Magnolias  at  Melbourne,  471  ;  at  Washing- 
ton City,  DC  ,  197,  391 
Magnolias,  the,  43S 
Malloir,  VinifC,  llii,  509 
Manettia  bic  lor,  461,  54-,  573 
Mangosteen,  the,  4tl0 
Manicaria  saccifeni,  460 

Manning,  Mr.,  retirement  of,  224;  tes'i- 
monial  to,  316,  450 

M.aples,  J.apancsc,  for  colour,  426 

Martjutritts,  a  but  o/,  45  ;  for  flower-beds,  45  ; 
in  autumn,  444 

Marigold,  pot.  Double  Royal,  48 ;  growing 
the,  97 

Marigolds,  African,  30O  ;  in  beds,  215 

Market  flowers,  410  ;  and  f  uit,  549 

Market  garden  notes,  155,  ISl,  3J4,  376,  543 

Marktt,  Pansies  for,  345 

Martlac,  Mens.  B  lutour-,  583 

Marri.igo,  a  happy,  253 

M.artinmas  term,  473 

Martynia  fr.agrans,  467  ;  lutea,  467 

Maslevallia  Davisi,  589 ;  D.ayana,  81 ;  Garri- 
ana,  589  ;  Harryana  armeniaca,  266  ;  ma- 
crura,  499 ;  mac  jlata  flava,  398  ;  tovarcn- 
sis,  570 

MasdcvaUi-a,  72,  177 

Maurandya  Birclayaua,  144 

Maurita  flexuosa,  461 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  f!),  613  ;  venusta,  491> 

Medinilla  amabilis,  345 

MedLars,  535 

Melittis  melissophylliim,  606 
Melon  Banana,   591;    Beauty  of  Syon,   111; 
County    Councillor,    151  ;    Eirenald    Gem, 
591  ;  ijero  of  Isl.iworth,  151  ;  Royal  Pi  ince, 
151  ;  see -ling,  110 

Melons  and  hot  weither,  lf'3  ;  cank'r  in,  50  ; 
craci-  ing,  24  ;  deterioration  of,  240  ;  g  ow- 
ing, in  giavel,  'uTO 

MesochliTna  javaniea,  204 

Metropolitan  Public  (hardens  Association, 
406 

Metrosidercs  floribundfi,  545 

Microbes  i-nd  veget:ition.  116 

Microlcpia  cristata,  290 ;  NoTM-Zelandiae, 
290  ;  platyphylla,  289  ;  sc.abr.a,  290  ;  tricho- 
fiticna,  2sy 

Microlepi.as,  289 

Micromeriamontana,  281 

Milium  nigricans,  437 

Mi  tonia  Candida,  348  ;  Cloweti,  348  ;cuneata, 
348  ;  Joiccyana,  160 ;  Peetcrsi,  348  ;  Reg- 
ne'li,  133,  348  ;  R.  purpurei,  72  ;  Sch-rede.  i- 
ana,  227,  898  ;  spectabilis,  348  ;  s.  Moreli- 
ana,  348  ;  s.  radic  -ns,  348  ;  vex-llaria  Daisy 
Haywood,  109;  v.  rubcl'a,  499;  W,artce- 
w'cz',  58 

Miltonias,  348 

Mi-tleto-,  6(4 

5Iit  aria  coccinea,  43 

Monarda  didymi,  St*  ;  d.  alba,  188 

Mraistera  dc  ici<  sa,  323 

Mcntbretia  eroeosmiajflora  flor3-p!eno,  150 : 
varieties  if,  23) 

Montbretias,  the,  114,  188 

Morina  Coultcri,  43'i,  600  ;  longifo'ii,  436 

M-  nnodes  lux.atum  cburneum,  25 ;  par- 
dinum,  303 

Moth,  the  winter,  682 

Mfund,  a  rocky,  124  ;  a  rockj/,  121 

Mulbcrric",  635 

Mi<m  Cat-' niiishi^f-uUinij  plant  of,  490 

Mushroom  bod",  making  up,  238 

M'  shroom  growiig,  cool  treatment  in,  422 

Mushroom  ■  eas  n,  the,  .83 

Mushrjims  a  glut  of,  115;  field,  422,  486; 
rotes  on,  439 

Mutisia  decurrais,  38 

Myosotis  Per'cction,  591 

Myrica  califomica.  £98 

Myriophyllum  pros  i-pinacoides,  609 


N. 


Name',  vg'y,  522 

NaroleEiis  hoomlngtwiccaycar,  522,  593;  mo- 
nophf  llns,  5<5;  Po't'tt,  in  t/lormi,  jmrtion  or' 
Jhl-I  or;  387  ;  Tazctta  micranihus,  596 

Narcissi,  pl*nting,  469 

Nasturtium,  Flame,  the,  197,  326,  437,  454 

Ncet.irine  I  >.irwin,  401 ;  Rivers' Orange,  for 
forcing,  525 

Nectarines,  276  ;  and  Peaches,  autumn  treat- 
ment of,  419  ;  falling,  91 

Negundo  fraxinifolium  aurco-varicgatum. 
341 

Nelumbliim  luteum,  44  ;  apedosuin,  345  ; 
t.   ytalHi-ntijttltl  in  N'lr  Ji'nnf,  345 

Nelumbiums,  .508,  591  ;  har3y,  in  England, 
91  ;  in  America,  664 


Nemesia  floribundi,  280  ;  strumoaa,  11,  38, 
124 

Nepenthes,  119  ;  mixtfl,  313 

Ncphrolepis,  371,  417  ;  Barteri,  871,  675 ; 
B.ausei,  371,  417,  575  ;  biaerrati,  333  ;  cor- 
data  comracta,  575  ;  davallioides,  333  ;  d. 
furcans,  675  ;  tl.  faicain,  332,  575  ;  Duffi, 
371,  576  ;  ensifolia,  334  ;  exaltata,  333,  334; 
falciformis,  334  ;  hirsutula,  334,  575  ;  pec- 
linata,  334;  pluma,  871,  675;  recurvata, 
371;  rufcscens  tripinnatifida,  371,  575; 
tuberosa,  334  ;  undulaia,  334,  675 

Nerine  coruscans,  179;  crispa,  178;  el- gans 
alba,  357  ;  flexuosa,  179  ;  Fothergilli,  179  ; 
MaoEelli,  179;  saniieLsi',  179 

Neriocs,  129,  228 

Neviusia  alabamensis,  2 ''4 

New  Zealand  garden.  Daffodils  in  a,  415 ; 
notes  from  a,  'z99,  414,  576 

A'.  ;/■  Zia/aii't,  Pink-  B.oom  oJ\  257 

Newry,  notes  from,  198 

Nicotiana  atfinis,  916,  545  ;  aflSnis  hi  Ireland, 
512;  colossca,  347  ;  c.  variegata,  61 

Nolana  .atriplieifolia,  300 

Notes,  American,  57  ;  market  garden,  13 

Nothochla-na  rufa,  417 

Notospartiimi  C;.amiich.aeliai,  57,  86,  257 ; 
CariiU'-hwlar,  257 

Nuts,  49 

Njmphsea  Laydckerl  fulgens,  297;  L  lilia- 
c«a,  297;  L.  rosea,  86;  M>irliacca,  197; 
Mnrlmna  curyi.a,  iiirf  of  nut.  sise.  682;  M. 
ignea,  297 ;  JI.  rubra  punctata,  297  ;  odo- 
rata  earoliniana,  293;  o.  gigantea,  216- 
Robinsoni,  297  ' 

Nympha-as,  hardy,  607  ;  tropical,  507 


O. 


O.ak,  the  .Scarlet,  in  Sinrey,  604 
Oaks,  ,J.ap.ancse,  341 
Oakwood,  notes  from,  529 
Obituary — 

Ames,  F.  L.,  338 

Angus,  A.  K. ,  594 

Beale,  H    B.C.,  384 

Brownett,  G.,  360 

Calthorpe,  Lord,  40 

Daniels,  J.,  524 

Dixon,  I.,  624 

Dodwell,  E.  S.,  54-1 

Dmper,  W.  Y  ,  384 

Drummond.  W  C.,  fl5 

Howard,  W.',  547 

Laxton,  T.,  152,  176 

Low,  H.,  294 

Parknian,  F.,  624 

Thf  iiison,  W..  junr  ,  128 

Waterer,  J.,  500 

Wells,  J  ,  670 

Welsh,  D  ,  524 

Whittakcr,  W.,  20 

October,  flowers  of, 388;  leaves  of,  364;  ramble 
an,  392  .        .  , 

Odontodenia  speciosa,  293 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  spotted  forms 
of,  549 ;  A.  with  branching  spikes,  560  ; 
A.  .losephina;,  590 ;  cirrhosum,  531  ;  Ed- 
wardi,  156;  Galeotti.anum,  27;  gr,ande 
266  ;  houses,  203  ;  hybridum,  398  ;  Insleayi 
splendens,  288,  398  ;  mulus,  590  ;  Phalse- 
nopsis,  28  ;  Uro-Skinncri  album,  304 

Odontosoria  tenuifolia,  20 

CEnothera  macrocarp.a,  44  ;  marginata,  100 ; 
rosea,  591 

O'c.ander.'thc,  120 

Ole.aria  Haasti,  93 ;  Ha.asti  as  a  hedge  pl.ant, 

Oncidiura    cucullatum,   498 ;    curtum,    177 ; 
da-systyle,  132  ;    Forbesi,  177,  398  ;    Ga'd- 
neri,  127,  177  ;  hetcranthum,  398;  Jonesi- 
anum,  266,  520 ;   Laicoanum,  7,  824,  530 ; 
IcHcocbilum,  72;    lo.xense,   266;  ornithor- 
rhynchum,  545;  ph.vmatochilum,  324  ;  pnl- 
vinatum,  138  ;  pumilum,  2S  ;    nubigenum, 
127  ;  tigrinum,  433,  645 ;  tigrinum  gigan- 
teum,    614;    triquetrum,    28;    varicosum 
Rogersi,  465;   voxillarium  superbum,  28; 
Wh  atleyanum,  227  ;  zetirinum,  138 
Oncidiums  of  tlie  crispum  group,  177 
Onion  fly,  prevention  of  the,  225,  309 
Onion  m.aggot,  prevention  of,  379,  434 
Onion  A  1,  270  ;  Vcitch's  Main-crop,  226 
Onions,  284  ;  at   Banbury,   294  ;  largo,  379  ; 
mildew  on,  308 ;    ordinary  v.  exhibition, 
226 
Onosnia  albo-rosoum,  231  ;  tauricum,  47 
Onychium  japonieum,  20 
Ophioglossum  pendulum,  290 
Orange,  Edith,  569 

Oranges  in  small  pots,  600  ;  Jaffa,  352 
Orchards,  the,  611 ;  work  in  the,  610 
Orchid,  a  charming,  615  ;  the  Shell,  .592 
Orchids  and  the  p.ast  hot  summer,  590 ;  at 
.autumn   shows,  4i;5,  6-9;    :it  Chcltonh.am, 
89  ;  at  East  f-heon,  49S  ;  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  5^0  ;   at  Kew,  500  ;   at  Syon  House, 
433  ;  from  Cheltenham,  498  ;  in  flower  at 
Bjwdcn  House,  432;  two  interesting,  115  , 
work  among,  12,  29,  64,  78,  122, 160,  584: 
607 


Orchis  foliosa,  47,  281 

Oi-nithoeephalu8  grandiflorus,  824 

Osmanthus,  470  ;  ilicifilius,  42J,  430 

Ostrowskia  magnifiea,  345,  433 

Oswego  Tea,  the,  86 

Ourisia  coccinea,  315 
j  Ouvirandra  fencstralis,  509 

Oxalia  lobata,  346,  424  ;  Ortgiesi,  591 ;  rosea, 
I       411 
[  Oxydcndr^n  arboreum,  193 


Pa^onies,  herbaceous,  592 

Pilm,  Doum,  460  ;    Ita,   460;    Palniyr-,  the, 

4liO 
P.alm  LDi^s,  the,  518 
Palms,  rare,  and  other  fino-foliagcd  pLants, 

4'  0  ;  unhealthy,  461 
Pancratium  spcciosum,  276 
PandanuR  javanicus  variegatus,  GOO  ;  Vt  itelil 

unhealthy,  673 
Panicum  virgatum,  437 
Pansy  Bluebell,  154,  254 
Pdnsiea,  216;   a  note  on,   100;  at  Hillside, 

N.B.,   293  ;    at   Wemyss   Castle,    174;    for 

market,  345  ;  fr.  m  Chlrcside,  132  ;  uot.s 

on,  847 
Papaver  glaucum,  146 
Paiafl&n,  476  ;  as  an  insecticido,  135 
Parks,  notts  from  the,  87,  175,  255 
P.arrotia  persica.  430 
Parsley,  Dwarf  Perfection,  335  ;  in  spring, 

568 
Parsons'  (.MTred)  pictures,  116 
Pa^siflora  coerulea,  592 
Paseion  Plovers  for  deccratioD,  423;  IoomUj 

an-aiiiiKf,  423 

Path,  grjss,  ihe,  105  ;  mossy,  the,  105  ; 
rocky,  the,  104 

Pavia  macrofitachya,  114 

Pea,  a  purple  podded,  26;  Autocrat,  223; 
crop,  til-',  5.  55  ;  seedlii'g,  a,  V09 

Pea,  Everlasting,  large  form  of,  85  ;  white, 
the,  346 

Pea,  Sweet,  Eliza  Eckford,  109 ;  Primroee, 
337  ;  The  Belle,  109 

Peas,  13  70;  and  mldcw,  108;  early,  57, 
565  ;  early,  sowins;  in  autumn,  463,  633  ; 
Evcrl  sting,  132,  3.0;  insects  or,  40;  l.ate, 
12  ;  mildewed,  134,  184 ;  rapid  gi-owth  of, 
308  ;  seed,  604  ;  tall,  and  mildew,  225  ;  two 
crops  of,  308 

Pea»,  Sweet,  125  ;  Eekfori's.  100  ;  from 
Newry,  296  ;  too  many,  87  ;  variety  in,  99 

Peach  Amsden  Jane,  581  ;  Amsden  Ju'  e 
for  open  v  alls,  503  ;  buds  dropitine,  497 ; 
Clara  Mayer,  6;  Duchts-i  of  York,  270; 
Exquisite,  252  ;  Hale's  Early,  131  ;  fea 
Eagle,  273  ;  Walburton  A-mir.ble,  262 

Peach  wood,  pruning  and  r.pening,  131 

Peach  tree,  how  to  transplant,  399 

Peach  trees,  autuinii  jiruning  of,  193  ; 
flowericg  prematurely,  286 

Pe  ches,  dropping.  168  ;  and  Strawberries, 
201  ;  and  sunshine,  275 ;  forcing,  502  ;  in 
the  open  air,  302,  8J4,  409 ;  late,  275  ; 
lifting,  242 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  12,  239 ;  autumn 
treatment  of,  419  ;  retarding,  12 

Pfar  Beurr6  Foucqueray,  337,  358  ;  Bcurr6 
K.aocc,  44t'. ;  Bcurre  Superfin,  401  ;  Catillac, 
447  ;  Clapp's  Favourite,  525 ;  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  400  ;  GIou  Moroeau,  579  ;  Jar- 
gonelle, 91  ;  Josephine  de  Malioes,  602, 
626,  570,  581  ;  Louise  B  nne  of  Jersey,  318  ; 
Marie  Louise  in  Kildare,  340 ;  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  340 ;  Pitmaston  Duche's  as  a 
stand.ard,  273  ;  Souvenir  du  Congr&s,  401 ; 
Thompson's,  401 ;  Triuinphe  dc  Jodoigno, 
.504  ;  Van  Mons  Leon  I  eclcrc,  399  ; 
■n'illiams'  Bon  Chriitien,  49,  318 ;  Winter 
Nelis,  521,  679 

Pear  trees,  renovating,  306  ;  wall,  370 

Pears.  439 ;  and  the  drought,  91  ;  early, 
qua'ity  in,  317  ;  efftct  of  heat  on,  407  ; 
flavour  in,  452  ;  gathering,  167,  306 ;  lecture 
on,  368 ;  monstrous,  409 ;  notes  on,  446, 
453  ;  notes  on  cordon,  681 ;  sccond-nite,  a 
jilea  for,  408;  stewing,  680  ;  too  early,  113 

Pelargonium  Ardens,  42  ;  capitatum,  48  ;  Dou- 
ble New  Life,  454  ;  F-  P.  Raspail  Improved, 
5'9;  Mons.  Ponicr,  144;  Sirs,  W.  P. 
Wright,  256 

Pelargonium  house,  the,  402,  459 

Pelargoniums  at  Sw-tnley,  329  ;  distinct,  423  ; 
Ivy-le.aved,  14;  show  aud  regal,  42,  119; 
sweet  scentc-l,  '256,  3-23,  .598  ;  zonal,  602; 
zonal,  at  Chiswick,  153 

Pelitaa  eamea,  519 

Pentstemon  barbatus,  390  ;b.  cocclnens,  228  ; 
b.  Torrcvi,  100  ;  Clcvelandi,  221 

Pciitstemons,  187,  197,  293,  390 

Pcperoiiiia  argj  rea,  602 

Pcristeria  data,  521 

Perlstrophc  sjieciosa,  521 

Pernettya  mucronats,  410 

Pescatorea  Klabochorum,  58 

Petroleum  as  an  insecticide,  72 

Petunias  acd  white  Sn.af  dragon,  367 
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IX 


PhaiHs,   137 ;  Cookaoni,    137  ;    gMiuiifuliiis, 

137  ;  llmnliloti.  137  :  in;>eul:ituB,   13^,  137  ; 

Suiidgriimus,  r.? ;  Walliclii,  137 
Phuliomipsis  KsiiicmMi,  iS,  .'.iO  ;  t'rnii'iiflora, 

l!7,  2SS  ;  M;irio,  38  ;  Stilirlilliil,  127 
Philcsiu  Inixifulifl,  2S1 
Phillyrois,  the,  552 
Phloi,  a  good  hcrbacimis,  lU  ;  Etna,  150  ; 

MoMuro,  270 
Phloxes,    herb.acco'js,   at  Broxtounio,  215 ; 

notes  on  125 
Pho'uix  nipii'ola,  532 
Pholi,iolft  cntK-lKiliea,  502 
Phrvniuni  Tarioiralinii,  0'i2 
PlivllocvictiH  J.  T.  Peacock,  38 
rhyllocai'tuses,  84 
rhylluclailua  rhomboidalis,  470 
Ph>lloxer>,  2,  621 
Physalis  Alkikongi,  304 

J^lii/tfumit  comoninn.  554 

Picotoo  Lottii  Kirlow,  115 

Pilea  m'jscosa  as  a  boddlng  plant,  372 

Pilumna  nobilis,  30S,  613 

Pinc-applo,  the  variegate!,  1501 

Pines,  238,  373  ;  late  summer  in  the,   366  ; 

two  mro,  303  :  useless  and  ug'y,  551 
Pinetum,  the  true,  (504 
Pink  Ernest  I  adhams,  222,  270,  296  ;  White 

Snowtlakc,  15 
Pinks,  fon  ing,  216  ;  garden.  11,^16 
Pinus  leucoltrmis,   471;  nobilis  unhealthy, 

250 
Pistia  stnitiotes,  509 
Pitch!  r  Plants,  119 
Plagianthus  L^mponi,  20 ;  LyJli,  25 ;  pul- 

ohcllus,  20 
Plant  houses,  IS,  30,  64,  78,  122,  167,  661,  685, 

O08  ;  and  pits,  fumigiting,  440 
Plant  tying,  514 

Plants,  a  useful  protestor  for.  500  ;  Born  .an 
fetisii,  600  :  cultivated,  selecti  ,n  of  races  of, 
234;  from  Ameri  a.  531;  greenhouse,  13; 
Loredity  in,  what  it  is.  234  ;  nam  s  of,  IS  ; 
n'  tea  on  hardy,  47,  602,  505  ;  j  reparlr  g, 
for  Christmas,  400;  thiee  gooi  »inter- 
fioweringye'low,  6  2;  winter-flowering,  in 
pots,  i30 
Plantains  on  liwns,  .504 
Platycerlum    slcico'n**,    57fi ;   grjn'e,    576; 

stemm,ria,  57  5;  Williacki,  576 
PUtyceratms,  576 
PUtycodon    grand:florjm,   S6  ;  g.    Mari  si, 

345 
Platyloma  rofcur.difo'ia,  68 
VI  ion'^  birmini  'f,  545  ;  m'-culata  alba,  474  , 

Walllcbiana,  530 
PlM-f,ma  ma,  ran' hum,  120 
Plum,  a  good  late,  581 ;  Che  ry,  in  f  nit,  and 
as  a  hedge  plant,  133  ;  Coc's  Golden  Drop, 
401;    Grind  Duke,   371;    0  untiuije,  193; 
Jeflerson  s,  under  gla=s,  3  ;  MeLaughlia's 
Gage,    371  ;    Rive.b'   Golden    Transpjirent 
G.agc,  270  ;  tha  Wyedale,  5S1 
Phuns,  best,  the  193  :  for  market,  400  ;  Gage, 
an  1    hot    weather,   202 ;  on    north  walls, 
240 
Plvimbago    capenf  is,     380,     444 ;     c^pl•nsis, 
380 ;  c.  and  e.  alba,  270 ;  c.  for  bedding, 
86,  197  ;  e    in  the  open,  400 ;  L.arpenta!, 
254,  337,  364,  366,  492  ;  rosea,  545 
Plume  ia   lutea,    42,    260,  290 
Poinsettia,  double,  531 ;  white,  tVe,  531 
Poinsettias,  510  ;  well  grown,  518 
Polemo'.  ium  humile,  436 
PolygaU  Chamajbususpurpu'ca,  505 
Polyonum  cu.spidatum,  174 
Polnjmlhimdriiopterk,  289;  Meyeni.ammi,  523  ; 

niifrfAcing,  505 
Polypodi  ms,  505 
Pomegrrnate,  dw.arf.  in  flower,  276 
Pontederia  cordata,  5  S ;  crassipos,  501 
Poppy,    Californian,  the,    204 ;    Himalayan, 

the  blue,  16 
Popvdus  van  Geerti,  471 
Portvi'ac.as,  the,  22S 
lotato  irop,  the.  157 
Potato  disease,  the,  1S4 
Potato  seed,  whole  or  cut,  487 
Potato  Triumph.  270  ;  Wind -or  C.as'le,  270 
Potatoes,  55 ;  and  the  drought,  283  ;  oirlr, 
66 ;  forced,  OOO ;  gnibs  in,  250 ;   in  pot's, 
536  ;  lifting,  262  ;  making  a  second  growth, 
1C8  :  seed,  532  ;  seed,  preparation  of,  472  ; 
seed,    storing,    533;   seed,  treitmc'it    of, 
284 
Potentil'a  fruficos',  226;  nitida,  38 
Poiris  Cmtli,  Wilihimnl.  321 
Primroses,  double,  at  Briwh'on,  443 
Primula  eapitata,  505  ;  Korfcesi,  474,  512,  552, 
596;  imptrialis,  48:  obconica,    147,   327; 
Pois'oni,    197 ;    Heidi,    145 ;    rosea,     1,S7; 
Rusbyi,  251;    Sieboldi,  282;   the  double 
Ch'neso,  601 
Prionium  p-altnita,  460 
Protist,  a,  391 

Pruning,  shall  we  lop  or  th'n  V  401,  428 
Pseudolarix  Kasropferi,  393 
Psomiocari  a  apiifolia,  200 
Ptelca  trifoliata  surea,  9i 
Pteris    ergyrea,    1S2 ;    erotica  .albo-Iine\ta, 
182;   nemoralis    v.ariegata,   1S2 ;   trie  lor, 
1S2  ;  Victoria;,  182 
Pterocarya  caucasica,  207 


PlUtLK'  P.\RKS  AND  GahDENS— 

Alexandra  Palace,  tho,  203 

Brockwell  Park,  112 

13u-hy  Park.  Ham  iton  Cour'-,  544 

liuxtou,  A.  I'".,  gift  of,  504 

Clirysanthcmunis  in  tho  parks,  478 

Cliurcliy.ards  as  open  spaces,  128 

Clerkenwell.  open  fpa^c  at,  427 

College  Park  at  D\iblin,  544 

Embankment,  propo-ed  extension  of,  514 

Kulham.  open  spice  for,  016 

Lee,  recreation  grouni  for,  128 

Lincoln's  Inn  Gardens,  88,  112 

Open  space,  04,  112,  694 

Paddington  recreation  ground,  64,  112 

Kam-gate,  public  prk  af,  203 

Ravcii-rcourt  Park,  112 

St.  Luke's,  another  open  fpaeo  for,  504 

St.  Mary's  Fields,  Kilburn,  11 J 

Shoreditch,  open  spa-o  for,  88,  203 

Stocktm  Park,  3S4 

Towor  walk,  the,  128 

Watc-rlow  Park  improving.  594 

West  Ha-xistead,   recreation   ground  for, 
544 
Pulmona'iadabnriei,  520,  570  ;  sacchar.ata,  45 
Pyrcthrum    uligin'  s\im,     346 ;    uliginosum 

aerotinum,  340 
Pyru.s  malus  florib';nda,  540 


Q. 


Quercus    acuta,   34'!  ;  amcricana  Bplcndons, 
357  ;  otispula,  342  ;  cuspid  ata,  342  ;  dentata, 

341  ;  gilva,  342  ;  glandiilifcra,  842  ;  glauca, 

342  ;  scrrata,  342  ;  ^.ariabilia,  342 


B. 


Radishes,  late-sown,  308 

linmondia  jn/nnatca,  555 

Raspberry  Norwich  Wonder,  501  ;  Superla- 
tive for  late  fruit,  102 

Raspberries,  74  ;  an  October  gathering  of, 
410  ;  in  Norfolk,  503  ;  late  crop  of,  408  ; 
planting,  440 

R,-creation  grounds  scheme,  250 

Reinwardtia  totragyna,  409 

Renanthera  matutina,  92 

Reseda  glauca,  140 

Rhap-s  fiibelliformis,  4S5 

Rhcxia  virginica,  282,  388 

Bliodochiton  volubil^,  8 

Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  03;  ArcUimdi 
in  the  (jarthns  at  Upaitt  Jlniinr,  Bartt- 
stapte,  93;  Coitntiss  of  JlaildiniJton,  443; 
Falcone-i  at  Dorking,  133;  Fah-oiurl,  trnits 
of  133 ;  gloxiniiKflorum,  300 ;  ijloiinitp- 
rfoVuuia!  Whitiiran,  CUlutlugh,  D,  ron,  309; 
'Kejm,  559;  midtknlor  John  Ilrnl,  402; 
retusum.  40",  459 

Rhododendrons,  greenhonse.443;Ilimal.ayan, 
41  ■  hybrid,  545  ;  in  Ireland,  558  ;  in  small 
pots,  454;  Java,  402,  4S4  ;  piopagatirg 
J.avanese,  42  ...      ,    „-„ 

Rhubarb,  forcing,  463  ;  Pnnce  Albert,  0.9 

Rhubarbs,  prickly,  the,  411 

Richardia  athiopica,  340  ;  Elliottiana,  43,  340 

Rirhivs  zunzihanns/if,  563 

Riverside  improvement,  a,  40i5 

Robinia  p-evidacacia  angustifoha,  341  ;  sem- 
perflorins,  03  ,        „  , 

Robiniai  and  the  dry  weather,  341 

Roehea  fiilcata,  ISO 

HoH;  a  elift  in  "",  80 

Rock  garden,  the,  81,  1C4,  160,  134,  2  9,  654  ; 
aUine,   choice,    plants  on   elevated  level 
spots,  230  ;  bridges  in,  1S5  ;  caverns  in,  81 ; 
eraiiiptti  of  rustic  In-idtje   wad<i   of  icood   in, 
185  ;  formation  of  natural  caves  in,  81 ; 
general  hints  oa  pla-  ti^g,  229  ;  Ilomelaks 
and  other  plants  (/roicinn'sideiriiiis  in  upright 
tismres,  265;    irregtUar  tteiis  through  xtcep 
'part    of,    161  ;    7  art   of  the,   at    Brook-fidd, 
Hathi  r'sogf,  Shtttield,  124  ;  planting  aliruptbi 
slojiing  or   vertical  ^flssurta,   mode  of,  264  ; 
rock-ii  'passoge  in,  leading  to  care,  81  ;  stalac- 
titecaverns  in,  82;  stepping  stone  bridge 
in,  irith  Waler  Lilies  and  othireuj%euti- plants, 
184;  stepiir,  160;  -iffps  on  gently  sloping 
fiTound  in,  161 
Romneya  Coulteri,  492 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  532 
Roofs,  wooden,  47i5 
Roscoea  purpurea,  132 

Bom  areensi.1,  481  ;  lucid",  05,  013  ;  1.  m 
Berks,  88  ;  macrantha,  015  ;  minima,  648  ; 
ri(.';osa,  Hoirers  of,  35 
Rose',  a  fine  dirk,  44  ;  a  good  garden,  68  ;  a 
grand  yellow  climbing,  542  ;  a  splendid 
single,  36  ;  Aimdo  Vibert,  311,  343,  304  ; 
Anna  OHivier,  013;  Arctiiduchesie  JIarie 
Immaeulata,  579;  Augustine  Guincissea", 
68,  279  ;  Bardou  Job,  118  ;  Bovniuct  d'Or, 
118  103  ;  buds,  selection  of,  103;  busli,  a 
fine,  178;  Caroline  Tcstout,  361,  301,  420  ; 
Chromatclla,  013;  Claire  Jacquicr,  66; 
Clara  Watson,  *iiS  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  15,  013  ; 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Faro,  !09  ;  Dr.  Grill,  67 


Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  301,  4'29  ;  Dnehesso 
d'Auerttadt,  178  ;  Dueh'-sse  do  Caylus,  104, 
211  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  lis;  Dnke  of 
Vork,  2il  ;  Ernest  Metz.  00 ;  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  08 ;  Jicid,  the,  481  ;  finest  red,  the, 
178  ;  Gloiro  do  Dijon,  a  rival  to,  07  ;  Gloire 
des  Rosomanes,  36  ;  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  44, 
68,  277  ;  aloirc  Lyonnaise,  277;  l^natave  Pi- 
gancan,  3l5  ;  Gustav  Uogls,  301  ;  Hon.  Edilh 
UiHord,  66  ;  Horace  Virnct  118;  Kaiscrio 
Fricdrich,  164  ;  La  Fraichcur,  3i51  :  Lady 
Henry  Grosvonor,  118;  Lt  uis  van  Houttc, 
103;  Mme.  Alfred  Carritre  430;  Mme. 
Borard  for  a  fence,  00 ;  M.  Furtado,  30  ; 
Mme.  IIo  te,  104  ;  Mme.  Joseph  Schwartz, 
228 ;  Mme.  Pornct-Ducher,  301  ;  Magna 
Charta,  08  ;  Margaret  Dickson,  483,  543, 
547 :  Marie  d'Orlcans,  178 ;  Marie  van 
Houtte,  110;  M-rquiso  do  Vivens,  118; 
Mis.  Paul,  802;  Narci.s.se,  68,  103.  110,  103; 
Niph:  los  in  a  pot,  200  ;  Pe  lo  des  Jardins, 
210  ;  Persian  Yellow,  00  ;  pot  culture  of  the, 
258  ;  Pride  of  Reigato,  302  ;  Prince  Arthur, 
07  ;  Princessa  de  Sagan,  103,  110  ;  )  rincess 
of  Wales,  66,  104 ;  roots  in  damp  soils,  61 3  ; 
Rul  y  Gold,  302  ;  season,  the  past.  54S  ; 
Senateur  Vai^se,  200  ;  sports,  20J ;  stocks, 
preparation  of,  177  ;  The  Engineer,  420 ; 
The  Pet,  4S3  ;  Triompho  de  Rounes  as  an 
autumn  lloonifr,  1(53;  Whi'e  F,airy,  80; 
Wilham  Allen  RicharJson,  483 

Ro-e  phinta,  preventing  deartli  of,  next  5'ear, 

lis 

Rose  season  of  1803,  th',  312 

Rose  trcrs?  does  soil  cause  canker  in,  549 

Roses  and  Peaches  in  the  same  hous-*,  3  ;  and 
wasps,  163  ;  arranged  for  effect,  200  ;  at 
Colchester,  831  ;  at  Uekfio'd,  35  ;  a-.  Wal- 
tham  Cros<,  65  ;  autumn,  250  ;  autumn 
blooming  of  277.  310 ;  C.anksian,  103 ; 
Banksian  and  Noisette,  37  ;  budding,  59  ; 
by  the  sea,  311  ;  eankf  r  in,  483,  012  ;  cl'mb- 
ing,  early  forcing  of,  483 ;  climbing,  in 
.Suffolk,  640  :  cutting,  for  flccor.ation,  483  ; 
dark,  and  the  drought,  104 ;  dearth  of, 
next  year,  preventing,  118;  do  some  de- 
terioi  ate,  3 1 0  ;  early  planting  and  potting 
of,  210  ;  effect  of  hot  weather  on,  67  ;  exhi- 
bition, staging,  66  ;  for  exposed  positions, 
294,  333  ;  for  their  fruit,  542  ;  forcing  Hy- 
brid Perpetu.al,  612  ;  four  good  Hybrid  Tea, 
301  ;  from  America  on  own  roots,  37  ;  Hy- 
brid Tea,  164  ;  in  floral  arrangements,  542  ; 
in  pots,  309  ;  in  the  autunni,  429  ;  insecti- 
cides for,  303  ;  late,  454  ;  lonsebj  arranged  in 
a  rase,  542  ;  manures  for,  211  ;  mildew  on, 
332  ;  Montldy  ( r  China,  430  ;  Monthly,  two 
new,  '250  ;  notes  on,  103,  302,  543  ;  notes 
from  Essex,  302  ;  November,  458  ;  of  the 
season,  69;  old-fashiored,  37,  210;  own- 
root,  66  ;  planted  out  r.  p  it,  301 ;  plea  of 
climbing  and  rambling,  for  a  sofiking,  394  ; 
Polyantha,  36,  311  ;  pot,  103,  200,  Hit,  420, 
482*;  rampant  climbing.  4'^0 ;  red,  343 ; 
rtd,  und  r  glss,  483;  repotting  before 
forcing,  548  ;  repotting,  for  forcing,  482  ; 
sinsle.  36  ;  standard,  200;  s'aving:  power 
of,  543 ;  stocks  for,  278  ;  Sweet  Brier,  67  ; 
lea  and  Noisette,  cbmbing,  178;  under 
glass,  stayin  I  powera  of,  482  ;  vagaries  of, 
540;  wcejjing,  430;  wild,  481,  547;  wild, 
of  Western  America,  164  ;  winter,  483 

Rubus  odoratus,  131 

Rudbeckii  pul.hcrrima,  290;  purpurea,  SO, 
229 

RutUiilonglflora,  86 

Ru'sellla  juncca,  444 


B. 

Saccolabium  Blumci  majus,  465 ;  eurvi- 
folium,  21 ;  giganteum,  550  ;  violac  um, 
690 

Sagina  Boydi,  436 

Sagittaria  japonici  flore-plcn  ^,  509  ;  montc:- 
vidensis,  500 

St.  Anr>c's  Ho'iae,  Clontarf,  Co.  Dublin,  18 

bt.  Catherine's  Court,  599 

St.  Cathn-ine's  Conrt,  near  Both,  599 

Salix  amplexicaolis,  510 

Salpi^lossis  grandifiora,  218 

Salsify,  cool  storaeo  for,  4S7 ;  Kammoth, 
Sandwich  Island,  150 

Sal  ii  azm-ea,  401  ;  cacaliaifolia,  40  ;  leucan- 
tha,  545  ;  splendens  outdoors,  467 ;  s  ,  va- 
rieties of,  532 ;  s.  var.  compicta,  323,  382, 
469 

Salvinii  nalans,  509 

Sambucus  canadensis  filicifolia,  94  ;  race- 
mesa  serratifolii,  38 

Sandtrsoni*  argentea,  42 

Sandirort,  Balearic,  the,  512;  moimtaip,  the, 
512 

Saxifr.aga  Ftrtimei,  410  ;  Mcrtensi.ana,  430, 
.500,  602  ;  odontophylla,  09  ;  virgiuiensi.s, 
99 

Saxifrag",  a  variegated,  603 

Saxony,  roadside  trees  in,  48 

S;abiosa  ochroleuca,  47 

Scbizocodon  aoldanclkidcs,  418 

Scbizostylis  coccinea,  308,  410,  615 

Schubertia  grandiSor',  43 


Scilla  amerna,  304;  bifnlla,   304;  cauipanu- 
lata   in    the   wild   gard,n,   304;  hisp.nica, 
305;   italica,  305;   nnlans,   305;   sibirica, 
305 
Scillas,  tho,  304 

Scotland,  fiost  and  fiowers  in,  469 
.Scutellatia  Mocciniana,  44 
Sea  Buckthorn,  the,  302 
Sea  HolllO',  09 
Seakalo  crowns,  th'nning  and  feeding,  lOD  ; 

cuttings  of,  530 
Season,  i^jtes  of  tlio,  71  ;  peculiarities  of,  70  ; 

the  early,  38  ;  tho  past  dry,  615 
Sedum  B  *  crai,  197 
Seed  catalogues,  18 
Selaginella  lasvigata,  200 
Senecio  manrophyllus,  15,  621  ;  pu'cher,  200 
Service,  or  Edible  Cliefjuer,  530 
Setaria  macrochjRta,  437 
Shed,  iron  spouting  to  garden,  318 
Sheds,  iron  roofing  inr,  470.  570 
Shrubs  .and  the  dri,ugh(-,  20(5 ;  for  forcing, 

2t8  ;  leguminous,  in  bio  ,m.  57 
.Sibthoriiia  euro]>;ea  variegata,  144 
Silcne  a;auli8alba,  345  ;  Argo>,  146  ;  quadri- 

dentata,  140 
Siphocampylus     botulasfol'.u^',    615 ;    Hum- 

boldtianus,  402 
S^immia  oblata  Foremani,  545 
Skimmias,  420 
Snow  Wreath,  Alabama,  204 
Sobralia    macrantha  PrinceFs  May,  7  ;  San- 

derae,  15(5 ;  xantholeuca,  128 
Sobraliis  from  Cheshire,  138 
SociETlFS  AND  Exhibitions — 
Auricula  and  Primula,  the,  427 
Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  show,  447 
Earl's  C,,urt,  Rose  show  at,  10 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  128,  34i,  428,  52 1 
G  rdeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 

17,  560 
Gardening  and  Forestry,  63,  111,  161,  100, 
200,  316,  300  ;  Carnati  ns  at.  111  ;  Dahlia 
show,  271  ;  hardy  flowers  at,  111 
Manchester,  Rose  show  at,  64 
Nation.al  Carnation  and  Picotee,  62,  427 
National  Chrysanthemum,   110,  248,  316. 

359,  384,  405,  427,  448.  490,  643,  669 
Nati  jnal  Co-opcr.itive.  199 
National  D.ahlia  .Society,  annu.al  show,  247 
National  Rose  show,  39,  59,  128,  152,  176, 

500  ;  catalogue  of,  112 
Royal  Horticultural,  88,  100,  128,  1.50.  221, 
313,  357,  403,  474,  499,  522,  507  ;  Agricul 
tural  Hall  show,  200;   Chiswick  sh.iw, 
61  ;  horticultural  buildings,  4;c.,  display 
of,  219 
•  United   Horticultural  Benefit  and   Provi. 
dent,  296,  360 
Soils,  damp,  Rose  roots  in,  613  ;  improving, 

63'i 
Solanum  capsicastrum  from  seed,  574  ;  cris- 
pum,76;   Fontemcsianuro ,  207;  Jacquini, 
228  ;  jasminoides,  405  ;  geaforthianum,  02  ; 
Wendlandi,  86 
Solanums  planted  out,  239  ;  two  beautiful, 

424 
Solidago  c.aUfomica,   492 ;    nemoralis    pros- 
trate, 430  ;  serotina,  107 
Sonerila  maculate,  521 
Sophronitis  granelBora,  499  ;  mUitar's,  500  ; 

viohicea,  (514 
Sorbus  aria  laciniata,  94  ;  a.  lutcseens,  93 
Sorghum  halepense,  347 
Sorrel  Tree,  the,  198 
Sparaxis  pidcherrima,  281 
Spartium  juneeum,  6  ;  junceiem,  57 
Spatt  oglottis,  409  ;  Forlunei,  288 
Sphenogyne  epociosa,  281 ;  speciota,  217 
Spinach,  winter,  107 
Spider,  red,  212 
Spigelia  mai  ilandica,  44,  493 
Spinach  for  winter  .and  spring,  1S3  ;  in  ex- 
posed positions,  505 
Spir.a!!  Anthony  Watercr,  44,  IfO  ;  gigantea 
by  the  water-side,  SO  ;   palmata,  145  ;  p-al- 
mata  for  pots,  001  ;  p.  alba,  145 
Spineas,  shrobby,  in  clumrs,  212 
Spiranthes  Riamanzov'ana,  2'24,  2.50 
Squill,  early,   the,   304;    Italian,  tho,  305 

Siberi.an,  the,  305  ;  Spanish,  the,  305 
Squills,  the,  304 

Stachys  cor.sica,  281  ;  tuberifcra,  587 
Stages,  creosote  for,  504 
StangeriaEchizodon,  4*0 
Stanhopea  oburnea,  127;  Lowi,  474;  platy- 
ccraa,   127,   260,  324;  £  huttlcworthi,    127 
tigrina,  127 
Stenbopcaa,  127 
Staticc  pulierula,  490 
Stcnogl.ittis  longifolii,  288 
Stephandra  licxuosa,  169 
Sternbcrgia  hitea,  40a,  4  0  ;  Intea,  305 
Btiginaphyllon  eiliatnm,  25/ 
StobiKi  purjiurea,  254 
Stock  s,  Ea- 1  LotUan,  254, 326 ;  Intormodiatf , 

1.53 
Stokes'a  cyanca,  345 
Storm,  terrific,  80 
Straff,(n,  Co.  Kildare,  ia  winter,  510 
Strawbcrr;  bank,  ma-  ing,  :i03 
Strawberry  lels,  miking  new,  2  ;  manuring, 
407 
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Strawberry  plants  for  e  rly  Ur  iug,  415; 
prop  igft  ion  uf.  31S  ;  young  v.  oW,  75 

Etrawoerry  ninners,  scarcity  of,  51 

Ptrwbcrry  scibod,  tlie,  ^1 

Strawberry  Cr  msou  guecn,  3S  ;  Empress  of 
India,  5u3  ;  Gunton  Park,  17,  .''»Ci3;  Jubilc, 
25;  L  xtOD's  Coajpotitor,  317;  Lord  Suf- 
field,  503  ;  Uoyal  fcuve.cigD,  114;  Stirling 
C*istlo.  3.  501 

Btrjwberries,  73,  114  ;  a  lonif  succession  of, 
12".> ;  aLd  iVi-hcs,  liOl  ;  c  rly,  453  ;  for  ntxt 
yebr.  2)2  ;  good  dry  wc  .ther.  3,  ^l ;  grow- 
ing of,  1 ;  la  tbe  oi)cn  jfi-ouml,  130  ;  in  the 
norto,  73  ;  in  tVick  beds,  51  ;  late,  50  :  new, 
three  good.  503;  on  light  l»nd,  lli4;  on 
vjrinus  foils,  113;  pot,  planting  out,  1)0; 
top-dressing,  317 

Streamlet-,  dried  up,  the,  104 

Streptocarpus  amplesifolius,  .S5 

StrepNuarpusep,  11:2  ;  at  (_'helsea,  444 

btrobilauthes  Dvirimus,  92  ;  isophyllus,  50:3 

Stua-tifc  virginica,  206 

Bummer,  Uie,  In  tae  Pines,  TOti ;  fast,  tte, 
35-j 

Summer  flowers,  some  good,  100 

Suutli'Wtr*,  a  new  break  in,  34^;  giant,  34i>  ; 
perennial.  In  the  (.'hiswick  Gardens,  176 

Sweet  Bay,  the,  ia  Scotland,  S51 

Swett  Brieis,  ll'j 

Sweat  Sultan,  04 

Sv'Unhnm  If»vu,  North  D<von,  157 

Synthryris  renifurmc,  492 

8joQ  Houfc,  flowers  at,  40  ;  notes  from,  5SS  ; 
Orchids  at,  433 

Syringa  jiponlca,  38 


T. 


Tabcrnjcmontana  coronaria  Q.-pl.,  322 
Tabic  plants,   Ferns  as,  552 ;  pot  Vines  as, 

3b!» 
T'tfiU,  pot  Vim  for,  369 
Tacsonia  fruits,  ISO 
Tsenitis  blechnoidcs,  290 
Tamarisk,  the,  392 
Tasmaniaa  plants,  545 
Taxodium  distichum,  604 
Teh ichatsche ilia  isatidea,  145  ;  isatitUa,  145 
Teak,  the,  461 
Tecoma  jaarainoides,  120,  1'.2  ;  radicans,  22S  ; 

Smithi,  2i»b,  380,  425 
Tectona  g  andis,  461 
Telfairia  occideatalis,  162 
Thibaudia  acuminata,  485 
Thorn,  seirlet  fruited,  29t'i 
Tbrixspemium  unguiculatum,  614 
Th'inbergia  niysorensis,  521 
Thuuia  I3en=ouiie,  72 


Tigridii  b'ccifera,  279;    gi-andiflnni    rosea, 
279  ;  pulehella,  279  ;  Van  Houttei,  197,  279 
Tigridias,  notes  on,  279  ;  the,  S7 
Tillandsia  xiphioide?,  44 
Timber,  urimniental,  in  Scotland,  destruction 

of,  500  ;  supplies,  our,  from  abroad,  510 
Toba  CO,  white,  210 
i  Toina'o,  a  go<Ki.  421  ;  a  good  out-dt»or,  37S ; 
I      Challenger  cracking,  18,  55,  lOS  ;   culture, 
'       159  ;  E-rly  Ruby  in  the  open  air,  5  ;  season, 
1      the,  504 

,  Tomatoes,  13,  422  ;  all  the  yer  round,  158  ; 
I      American,  33".i ;  English,  4i!l  ;  for  winter, 
'       26,  374.  513,  570,  t09  ;  in  houses,  101  ;  open- 
I      air,  protecting,  285  ;  preserving,  208  ;  suli- 
I      dity  in,  209 
I  Town  tree,  a  good,  203 
'  Tnichelium  Uussellianura,  340 
I  Tran6vji.al  gardening,  431 
Tree  labels,   MO;  stump?,   destroying,   594, 
616 
I  Tree  roots  in  wells,  547 
Trees  and  thrubs,  tluwc  ing  and  ornamental, 

at  Exettr,  93 
Trees  for  the  hiwn,  26  ;  for  walN,  foinis  of, 
439;  Londtm,   293,  339.   3S4    4.7;  London, 
pruning,  384 ;    old  stems  of,   476 ;   town, 
377  ;  waterside,  540 
Trichiniuni  XIanglesi,  521 
Trichopilia  marg.nata,  ^04 
Trieho.sma  suavis,  410  550 
Trillium  graodiflorum.  2S2 
Trifulium  alpiniun.  254 
Tritoma  Diana,  299  ;  McOwaui,  S£6 ;  Otir's, 

150;  white,  a,  405 
Tritonia  aurta,  462,  512  ;  impel ialis,  530 
Trolliuses.  595 

Tropieolum   Fireball,   410;    speri  siuu,  203, 
326  ;  tricolor,  119  ;  tuberosum,  411  ;    Vesu- 
vius, 131 
Trumpet  Flower,  the,  228 
Tuberoses,  602 

lulipa  Getneriana,  breeder  fonns  of,  534 
7uUi:s,  old  breeder,  596 
Turnip,  Veitch's  Jted  G'ol>e,  422 
Turnips,  white,  -^86;  white  c.  yellow,  5  "5 
Tydwa  Marquis  de  Guadiuro,  424 

XJ. 


Urccoebaris  Clibrani,  459,  518  ;  C/ib  ani,  450 
Ursinia  pidchra,  217  ;  pu  chra,  217 


V. 

Vaccinium  pennsylvanieum,  4S0 
\'allisneria  spiralis.  ISO 


Vallota  purpurea.  430 

Vanda  Amesiana,    156;    cterulea,   19S,    550; 

Hookeriana.    72;    Kimballiana,   156,   398; 

lamellata   lioxalli,  398  ;    Sanderiata,   197, 

2S8  ;  ti  icolor,  58 
V.andas,  two  cool  houf  e,  150 
Variety,  desirable,  Si73 
VegctaVilc  crops,  state  of  the,  472 
Vegetable  cult   re,  economic,  433 
Vegetable  Marrows  tutsido,  486 
Vegetibles   as    grown,    J39  ;  at   tl-o  Quintn, 

Chirk,  334  ;  eoaise,  308.  378,  487  ;  flavour 

in,  53  ;  for  next  sjiring,  70  ;  on  heavy  soils, 

307  ;  protecting,  from  frost,  285,  613 
Venus"  Looking-gla's,  281 
Vcrbascum  olympicum,   47,  14i;  o.  not  the 

best,  98  ;  phlomoides,  144 
Verbena    Melindrea,    145  ;  Sea    Foam,    591  ; 

vcnosa,  131,  437,  469 
Vurbcnas,  Auricula-eyed,  1£S  ;  seoiling,  174 
Veroni(ta    Ander^oni     variegata,    426,     5i;l  ; 

trispifoMa,    *54;    cupressoides     1*9  ;    epa- 

cride»,    492;    Hoctori,    231,    436;    Jardin 

Fleuri,  462,   540;   loganoides,   436;  Koine 

dcs  Blanches,  377 
Veronicas,  574  ;  shrubby,  337 
Vcrschaffeltia  spleiidida,  460 
Viburnum  ilicutuni,  542 
Viburnvuns,  the  Japan,  57 
Victoria  Regina,  507 
Vine    borderi",    452;    fih    heids    for,    502; 

piotecting,  4<U  ;  size  of,  252 
Vine,  Hop  leaved,  the,  406  ;  jiot,foy  the  tahh, 

3i)9  ;  Tnihuricr,  353  ;  with  crimsi^n  leafage, 

410 
V-nee,  feeling,  73  ;  mildew  on,  168  ;  notes  ou, 

286,  373;  pot,   112;  pot,  as  table  plants, 

369;    pot,    forcing,    513;    iruuing,     5S0 ; 

ripening',  202  ;  shading,  49  ;  wi  h  coloured 

leaves,  598  ;  yovnig,  croppinor,  130 
Vineries,  wasps  and  insect  pests  in,  101 
Violet  Wcllsiaca,  390 
Violets  and  hot  weather,  254 ;  Dog's-t  loth, 

596  ;  double,  187  ;  from  Wales,  406  ;  notes 

'  n,  413,  493  ;  sweet,  510 
Virgin's    Bower,    American,    the,   340 ;   the 

white,  145 
Vitex  Agnus-cast  s,  25S 
Viti-i  hotero].hylla  humulifolia,  340,  406 
Vricsia  Duvaliana,  44  ;  Glazioviana,  460  ;  im- 

perialis,  460 


W. 


Waile;ia  palud  sa,  226 

Walks,  garden,  343  ;  Mcss-covcrcd,  152 

Wall  space,  uti  ising,  453 

Wal's,  north.  Cherries  on,  91 

Walnuts.  5y0 


Wnvd  Floira;  the,  281 

Warwickshire,  notes  from,  274 

Wasp  jlague,  the,  176 

Wasps,  137,  212  ;  and  fruit,  370 ;  and  Roses, 
163  ;  as  gardeners'  friends,  88,  91 ;  destroy- 
ing, 224  ;  eating  Grapes,  64,  91  ;  wood,  at 
Harl's  Court,  134 

Water  E  der,  the.  In  fruit,  309 

Water  Hyacinth,  the,  591 

Water  Li'y  house  at  Kew,  131 

Water  Lily  trees  the,  4:i8 

Water  Lily,  tw.>  forms  of  our  native,  16,  45 

Water  Li  ics,  hardy,  153,  215;  native,  188; 
new,  f n  m  M.  Latour-Marliac,  132;  now 
hardv,  297,  582 

Water  plant,  a  fine,  204 

Watsonia  coccinea,  165  ;  dens'flora,  165 ;  iiidl- 
folia,  165  ;  irhlijoiia  alhn,  165  ;  marginata, 
165 ;  Meriani,  164  ;  plantaginca,  165 ; 
rosea,  165 

Watsonias,  the   131,  164 

Wax-flower,  180 

Weather,  hot,  and  the  vegetable  supply,  3 

Weather,  the,  in  West  Herts,  18.  3;»,  6»,  128, 
176,  294,  316,  338,  360,  382,  40G,  428,  497, 
521,  545,  5111,  615 

Weeds,  471  ;  deilroying.  on  lawns,  524 

Weitela  Eva  Rathke,  221,  258 

Wi  d  flowers,  American,  a  sketch  of,  217 

Windflower,  sky-blue,  tbe,  84 

Wineberrj',  the  great  Japanese,  591 

Winter  Cherry,  the,  3tU 

Winter  greens,  101,  308 

Winter,  Tomatoes  for,  26 

Wistaria  at  The  Larches,  Eaft  Gi-nstead,  7  ; 
part  of  f'nn-r  cnrn-nl  iriih,  341  ;  sinensis,  93, 
182;  'saunsiisat  Th>  Lnrchrx,  East  Griiutaui, 
7  ;  sinensis,  second  blooming  of,  257  ;  the, 
in  Jersey.  341  ;  In  /-  ■ «.  >/,  341 

Witscnia  mrvmbusa,  323 
Won.Uiiiaoliifl.  204 

Wre:itha  and  crossfs,  391 


Y. 


Yucca  gU  riosi  varicgata.  454 
Yuccas,  two  good,  86 


Z. 


Zauschneria  californica,    176,  29.',  305,  337, 

364 
Zephyrantbcs  candida,  228  ;  rarinata,  42 
Zinnias,  364,  366  ;  from  Surrey,  197 
Zizsnia  aqu^tica,  509 
Zygopet^Uum  Bu-kei,  530  ;  G.-utieri,  49 
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Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


GROWING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Under  this  heading  (on  page  50G)  Mr.  Porch 
gives  his  experience  with  a  quarter-acre  plot  of 
Strawberries,  grown  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
expediency  or  otherwise  of  cultivating  this 
popular  fruit  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the 
future,  and,  further,  asks  for  information  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  disposing  of  the  fruit  after 
it  is  grown.  As  I  happen  to  be  fairly  familiar 
with  the  county  in  which  Mr.  Porcli  is  located, 
and  have  also  gained  what  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered reliable  knowledge  in  the  matter  of 
growing  Strawberries  for  the  markets,  I  will 
give  my  experience  in  the  hope  it  will  be  of 
some  service  to  that  gentleman  as  well  as  other 
readers  of  The  G.vrden  who  may  stand  in 
need  of  advice.  All  things  considered,  Mr. 
Porch  succeeded  fairly  well,  but  very  probably 
he  would  have  done  even  better  had  he  ex- 
pended about  £1  or  rather  more  on  rough  or 
fresh  strawy  manure,  this  being  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  mulch  not  later  than  April.  The 
Glastonbury  soil  must  be  of  an  even  more  re- 
tentive nature  than  ours  in  this  part  of  Somer- 
set, as  it  is  very  certain  that  if  we  had  not 
both  mulched  and  watered  the  breadths  of 
Noble  in  these  gardens,  the  crops  would  have 
been  a  failure.  Then,  again,  if  the  season  had 
been  a  wet  one,  or  say  only  a  few  very  heavy 
showers  had  fallen,  the  fruit,  where  no  strawy 
mu'oh  was  not  placed  about  the  plants,  must 
have  been  badly  splashed  and  practically  spoilt 
for  market.  I  shall  also  be  greatly  mistaken 
if  the  unmulched  plants  do  not  fail  to  produce 
runners  freely,  rid  spider  also  being,  probably 
enough,  troublesome,  and  without  a  good 
supply  of  early,  well-rooted  young  plants,  how 
are  the  requisite   new    additions    to    be    made 

cheaply  I 

Mr.  Porch  did  well  in  tfa  ting  with  Noble, 
this  variety  succeeding  better  the  first  season 
after  planting — it  was  very  late  planting  in  his 
case— than  any  other  sort  that  I  have  had  any 
experience  with.  It  is  also  very  early  and  of 
attractive  appearance,  though  not  a  good  travel- 
ler. Supposing  a  good-sized  field  with  a  slope 
to  the  south  is  available,  then  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  compete  with  the  growers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton,  who  are  among  the 
first  to  consign  Strawberries  in  quantity  to 
Oovent  Garden  and  other  markets.  In  this 
case  Noble  might  well  be  extensively  planted, 


or,  say,  to  the  extent  of  four  acres  or  more, 
but,  as  it  happens,  May  It  was  not  particularly 
early  this  year,  being  probably  a  week  behind 
the  Hampshire  and  Cornish  growers'  dates  of 
commencing  to  gather  Strawberries  in  quantity. 
This  being  so,  Mr.  Porch  would  not  have  ob- 
tained high  prices  at  Covent  Garden,  though  he 
ought  to  have  done  better  nearer  home.  Per- 
sonally I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Porch  as  well  as 
many  other  beginners  in  the  direction  of  grow- 
ing soft  fruits  for  marketing  will  do  well  to  let 
Covent  Garden  alone,  preferring  to  cater  for  the 
wants  of  towns  within  easy  reach  of  their  fruit 
grounds.  The  former  is  very  well  supplied 
with  quickly  perishable  fruit,  but  this  cannot 
be  said  c-f  the  majority  of  provincial  towns. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  relying  exclusively  upon 
Noble,  and  which  no  one  considers  of  the 
best  quality,  therefore  not  in  demand  when 
better  fruit  can  be  had,  a  succession  should  be 
provided  for.  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  the  market 
grower's  most  reliable  second  early  variety,  as 
it  does  well  nearly  everywhere,  the  fruit  being 
large,  of  good  form,  very  firm,  and  richly 
flavoured.  President  succeeds  this,  and  being 
a  tremendous  cropper  as  well  as  good  in  other 
respects,  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  is  wholly 
ousted  by  newer  varieties.  Both  Sir  G.  Napier 
and  British  Queen,  where  they  thrive,  are 
grand  varieties  for  market,  and  the  old 
Eleanor  or  Oxonian  is  yet  one  of  the  best  for 
the  latest  crop.  Alice  Maud  seems  to  be  going 
out  of  cultivation,  but  if  Mr.  Porch  and  other 
beginners  can  procure  it  true  I  should  advise 
them  to  give  it  a  good  trial.  It  is  a  second 
early  variety  and  most  reliable.  All  the  varie- 
ties named  can  be  bought  cheaply,  or  at  any 
rate  are  anything  but  new  in  cultivation,  but 
were  I  to  commence  Strawberry  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale  a  trial  would  be  given  most 
of  the  newer  varieties  as  they  came  out.  If 
they  proved  superior  to  older  forms,  then  they 
would  be  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter, 
but  if  they  failed  to  surpass  those  that  had 
previously  done  good  service,  then  the  rubbish- 
heap  would  be  their  destination. 

Now  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  packing  the  produce.  Mr.  Porch  asks  if  it 
will  pay  to  pack  each  fruit  (meaning  those  extra 
fine  and  early)  in  leaves  and  boxes,  when  you 
can  gather  50  lb.  a  day  and  ui)wards  from  the 
open  ground.  He  failed  to  .state  whether  his 
trial  consignments  were  thus  packed  or  not,  but 
should  say  they  were  not  so  well  packed  as 
that,  or  the  price  would  have  been  near  Is.  (id. 
per  lb.  instead  of  !td.,  and  that,  too,  at  Bristol, 
and  I  should   think    WcHs.     Instead,  however, 


of  taking  so  much  trouble  with  the  packing,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  bring  its  own  reward — 
for  it  is  all  a  lottery — the  better  plan  in  most 
cases  would  be  to  pack  in  shallow  punnets,  fit- 
ting these,  in  their  turn,  closely  together  in 
light  fiat  boxe?.  For  fine  early  fruit  of  Noble 
the  punnets  that  will  hold  about  1  lb.  of  fruit 
in  a  single  layer  are  the  bs-^t,  these  being 
lightly  padded  with  dry  Moss  or  wood-wool 
covered  with  It-aves  and  laid  together  or 
even  enclosed  singly  in  these.  Then  paper 
them  over,  tying  this  to  the  punnets  with 
a  strip  of  rattia,  and  pack  tightly  in  a  single 
layer  in  a  shallow  box  with  a  latticed  lid.  Tho 
railway  officials,  when  they  know  what  they  are 
handling,  are  not  so  reckless  as  often  con- 
sidered, and  that  is  why  I  recommend  the  lat- 
ticed lid.  These  early  fruits  ought  to  realise, 
and  would  have  done  this  season,  not  less  than 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  plenty  being  retailed  at  2.s.  per 
lb.,  the  prices  gradually  falling  to  !M.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  fine  or  selected  fruit  of  Sir 
J.  Paxton  or  other  varieties  might  also  bo 
packed  in  shallow  1-lb.  punnets  with  advantage 
to  the  sender,  such  retailing  readily  at  Is.  or 
rather  more  per  lb.  As  it  happens,  the  bulk 
are  packed  in  deep  1-lb.  punnets,  and  these  not 
being  filled  above  the  level  of  the  rims,  two 
layers,  of  either  one  dozen  or  two  dozen,  can  be 
packed  in  boxes  made  to  hold  these  numbers 
respectively.  Shallow  baskets  are  al?o  largely 
used  for  sending  Strawberries  in,  but  I  would 
strongly  commend  the  Bath  practice  of  packing 
Strawberries,  when  plentiful,  in  fiat  punnets  or 
very  cheap  chili  baskets  with  moxable  handles. 
These  are  sold  just  as  received  by  the  fruiterers 
and  this  is  better  in  every  way  than  handling 
the  fruit.  The  same  advantage  attends  the  use 
of  smaller  punnets,  and,  besides,  Strawber- 
ries travel  badly  in  masses.  There  are  times 
when  Strawberries  sell  badly,  and,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this,  arrangements  should  either  be 
made  for  making  fruit  that  will  not  sell 
readily  for  dessert  into  jam,  or  else  there 
ought  to  be  an  understanding  with  someone  to 
take  all  surplus  fruit  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Mr.  Porch  ought  to  find  a  ready  market  for 
his  fruit  at  Bristol,  Bridgwater,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Yeovil,  Wells,  and  other  local 
towns,  and  I  doubt  if  Glastonbury  and  Street 
are  any  too  well  .supplied.  In  each  and  every 
ca.se  arrangements  should  be  made  beforehand 
with  fruiterers  in  the  different  towns  to  take  the 
fruit  when  fit,  and  he  and  others  similarly 
situated  ought  to  claim  to  be  able  to  send 
everywhere  by  rail  at  traders'  rates.  The 
difference  between  the  latter  and  the  ordinary 
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charges  is  very  considerable,  and  unless  the 
more  favourable  terms  are  conceded,  Strawberry 
i^rowers  on  either  n  large  or  small  scale  are 
bully  handicapped.  In  any  case,  Strawberries 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  sold  locally 
when  the  prices  are  falling  below  od.  per 
pound. 

Tha  quotations  of  Covent  Garden  prices  in 
the  difterent  papers,  if  not  always  absolutely 
correct,  are  as  nearly  so  as  the  compilers  can 
mike  them.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are 
misleading  to  inexperienced  consigners,  who 
have  to  learn  that  the  lluctuations  are  in  some 
cases  very  marked  in  a  single  morning,  or  far 
more  so  than  the  quotations  denote.  The  latter 
are  a  fair  average,  but  do  not  hold  good  a  day 
after  they  are  compiled.  They  show  what  has 
taken  place,  not  what  the  prices  will  be  sub- 
sequent to  publication.  Consigners  ought 
always  to  be  in  touch  with  leading  fruiterers 
and  salesmen,  and  should  arrange  to  have  daily 
or  frequent  returns  or  notifications  of  the  prices 
realised — W.  Iccilhes. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Porch's  questions  seriatim, 

I  may  at  once  say  that  it  will  never  pay  to  pack 
Strawberries  from  the  open  ground  in  small  boxes. 
This  form  of  packing  is  only  practised  in  private 
gardens,  or  with  forced  or  imported  fruit  sent  from 
a  long  distance  to  the  London  markets.  Some 
growers  in  the  south-west  of  England  send  their 
fruit  in  this  way  to  market,  but  they  would  not  do 
so  were  it  not  for  the  risk  involved  in  so  long  a 
j  rjrney.  With  forced  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  pack 
in  a  way  that  will  ensure  its  coming  into  the  sales- 
man's hands  without  blemish  ;  but  there  is  no  need 
t)  be  so  careful  in  the  case  of  outdoor  fruit.  Where 
if  is  a  question  of  sending  off  several  hundred 
pounds  of  fruit  every  morning,  the  laoour  involved 
in  packing  the  berries  in  leaves  and  the  cost  of 
boxes  would  be  so  great  as  to  run  away  with  the 
profits.  The  prime  fruit  is  all  sent  in  pound  pun- 
nets, and  various  methods  of  packing  these  are 
employed.  Ttie  boxes  in  which  Oranges  are  im- 
ported are  much  used,  they  being  roomy,  light  and 
hufliciently  strong.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  filled 
with  punnets,  another  layer  being  stood  on  them 
anglewise,  so  that  there  is  not  much  pressure  on 
the  fruit.  The  box  is  filled  in  this  way  and  covered 
with  green  Bracken  or  anything  of  a  like  nature 
that  will  tend  to  keep  the  fruit  cool  and  fresh  in 
transit.  Baskets,  such  as  Peas  are  imported  in, 
are  also  good  for  the  purpose,  especially  for  the 
earlier  gatherings,  as,  being  smaller,  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  berries  being  injured.  Any 
Covent  Garden  salesman  will  send  these  bas- 
kets at  request,  the  custom  being  to  charge  Is.  each 
for  them,  this  being  returned  when  they  again  come 
into  the  salesman's  hands. 

The  area  fjiven  up  to  Strawberries  has  of 
late  increased  so  much  and  prices  come  down 
to  such  a  low  level,  that  a  great  bulk  of 
fruit  has  to  be  put  on  the  London  markets 
in  an  even  simpler  manner  than  that  above 
described.  In  a  favourable  year  the  output 
from  the  Strawberry  farms  is  so  great,  that 
only  the  very  finest  fruit  will  make  enough  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  putting  it  into  punnets. 
The  price  for  prime  sainplcs  will  then  often  drop 
to  2i.  (VI.  p'r  12  lbs,  so  that  second  fruit  has  to 
ba  dealt  with  in  a  different  manner.  For  this  in- 
ferior fruit  hdfpeck  and  peck  baskets  are  used, 
thiis  lessening  the  labour  of  packing.  .Vn  enormous 
balk  of  fruit  is  disposed  of  in  this  way  at  prices 
which  would  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
Strawberry  growers  twenty  years  ago.  Many 
London  people  never  think  of  baying  Strawberries 
nntil  they  can  get  them  at  2d.  per  lb.  The 
Ij  )ndon  .Strawberry  season  culminates  in  the 
"  smashers'  week,"  when  prices  come  down  to  their 
lowest  point,  and  the  "smasher.-,'  or  ja-u  manufac- 
turers, buy  what  fruit  they  w.int  As  regards  send- 
ing the  fruit  to  Covent  G.irden  salesmen,  there  is 
no  other  way  of  disposing  of  any  bulk  of  prime 
frnir,  except  by  making  arrangements  with  men  of 
a  like  desc'iption  in  some  of  the  large  northern 
towns.     I  have  been  fold  by  those  who  ought  to 


know  that  prices  run  somewhat  higher  in  Man- 
chester and  IMrmingham  than  in  Ijondon,  probably 
bec:uise  the  markets  are  not  so  liable  to  be  glutted 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Covent  Garden.  I  do 
know  that  some  of  the  southern  growers  make 
a  point  of  sending  some  of  their  produce 
to  the  north,  and  much  of  what  is  consigned 
to  the  Ijondon  markets  never  reaches  the  sales- 
men, there  being  loads  of  fruit  coming  up  by  road 
which  are  diverted  from  their  original  destina- 
tion and  go  on  to  one  of  the  northern  lines.  It  is 
certainly  in  the  interest  of  a  grower  to  put  his 
fruit  directly  on  to  the  northern  markets  than  to 
let  it  pass  first  through  a  London  salesman's  hands, 
who  naturally  gets  a  picking  out  of  it  and  lowers 
the  grower's  returns.  In  the  case  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  preserving  fruit  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
preferable  to  make  a  contract  with  some  jam 
manufacturer,  who,  as  a  rule,  prefers  to  get  his 
fruit  direct  from  the  grower  than  to  buy  in  the 
London  market.  The  prices  as  quoted  in  the 
London  dailies  I  have  found  fairly  reliable. 
The  wholesale  prices  are  certainly  given  much 
more  accurately  now  than  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
the  case.  The  weight  of  fruit,  220  lbs.  from  28(i 
plants, partly  last  season's  runners,  with  no  manur- 
ing and  in  such  a  trying  season  as  the  present,  I 
should  consider  very  satisfactory.  Noble  is,  how- 
ever, a  heavy  cropper,  yielding  more  abundantly 
than  the  largely  grown  Sir  J.  Paxton.  So  far  from 
considering  '.)d.  per  lb.  a  poor  price,  I  should  think 
it  a  good  one  nowa-dajs.  Our  large  market 
growers  would  think  themselves  fortunate  in  get- 
ting an  average  return  of  Od.  per  lb.  Even  in  the 
favoured  Hampshire  grounds,  where  picking  com- 
mences three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  home 
countie?,  the  price  in  an  abundant  year  will  come 
down  to  2id.  per  lb.  To  have  made  not  less  than 
(id.  per  lb.,  Mr.  Porch's  fruit  must  have  been  very 
good,  a  proof,  I  should  say,  that  the  soil  is  just 
the  thing  for  Strawberries.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
main  point  that  has  to  ba  considered  in  connection 
with  profitable  Strawberry  culture.  If  the  soil  is 
not  naturally  favourable,  no  amount  of  labour  will 
make  it  so,  and  a  man  will  only  lose  money  on  it. 
This  can  only  be  proved  by  experiments  conducted 
through  a  period  of  several  years.  There  is  little 
ditfioulty  in  getting  Strawberry  runners  to  grow 
into  good  plants.  That  can  be  done  in  most  soils, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  them  vigorous  and  suth- 
ciently  productive  over  the  second  and  third  year 
to  recoup  the  owner  for  labour  of  planting  and 
loss  of  space,  as  the  year  following  planting  the 
crop  taken  from  the  ground  will  no  more  than  pay 
expenses,  the  second  year  being  the  crop  that 
should  recoup  the  grower  for  his  outlay  and  yield 
him  a  fair  surplus,  and  the  third  season  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  count  on  a  fair  crop.  Where  the  soil 
is  not  suitable  the  third  crop  will  generally  be 
more  or  less  of  a  failure,  and  thus  the  grower's 
profits  are  much  reduced  ;  in  fact,  I  much  doubt  if 
biennial  planting  would  yield  any  profit.  Many 
who  have  embarked  in  Strawberry  culture  have 
found  this  out  to  their  cost.  It  is  certainly  an 
early  district  where  picking  commenced  this  year 
on  May  11,  being  about  a  week  later  than  the 
early  Hampshire  lands,  where  gathering  in  this 
phenomenally  precocious  season  began  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  a  week  before  the  earlier  Kentisli 
grounds,  and  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  main  crops  in  the  home  counties. 
—J.  C.  B. 


The  Phylloxera.— 'We  learn  that  the  I'byl- 
losera  has  appeareJ  in  tho  vineyitrJs  of  the  province 
of  Trapani  (Sicily),  in  which  Marsala  is  situated. 
Tlrs  is  the  only  province  of  th'*  islaud  which  has 
hitherto  hepu  exempt  from  the  visitation.  The  dis- 
tricts where  the  di.soase  has  been  discovered  are 
Alcamo  and  Pavtinico.  A  Government  commis--i  "tn 
has  been  de-patched  to  the  spot  to  comh.it  the 
scourge. 

The  Apple  crop  will  be  very  irregular  and  light. 
In  grass  orchards  especially  large  cpiantities  of 
.\pple8  have  dropped  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  they  still  continue  to  drop,  the  ground  under 
those  trees  which  set  a  heavy  crop  being  thickly 
strewn  with  fruit  of  all  sizes  up  to    half-grown 


samples.  Very  many  trees  failed  to  set  any  fru't 
at  all,  though  the  show  of  blossom  was  promising 
both  in  numbers  and  size  of  bloom,  but  the  re- 
markably dry  weather  spoiled  their  chances  of 
swelling.  Trees  on  ground  kept  clean,  and  with 
no  under-cropping,  form  a  fine  object  lesson  on  the 
advisability  of  lettirg  the  trees  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  soil  they  grow  in.  The  growth  of  such 
trees,  though  rank  in  some  seasons,  is  just  of  the 
right  description  now,  while  that  on  orchard  trees 
is  meagre  and  does  not  yet  promise  well  for 
another  year,  though  there  is  yet  time  for  improve- 
ment, and  the  genial  rains  of  the  past  day  or  two 
will  help  them,  if  more  follow  soon.  Summer 
pruning  will  be  worse  than  useless  on  light  soiU 
this  year.  —J.  C.  T.M.L.VCK. 

Cherry  Haf.ve  de  Prin.— Last  year  in  th3 
nurseries  of  M.  Maquerlot  at  Fismes  (Marne)  we 
met  with  a  very  fine  Cherry,  known  in  that  district 
as  the  Cerise  Hdtive  de  Prin,  and  so  named  from 
the  hamlet  of  Prin,  in  the  commune  of  Seizy- 
Maupas.  It  is  excellent  in  (juality  and  valuable 
for  its  earliness,  while  its  handsome  appearance 
has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  thought  of,  that  i^^ 
always  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  market 
at  Kheims.  Except  in  some  localities  in  Cham- 
pagne, thi^  variety  of  Cherry  is  so  little  grown 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  novelty,  and 
yet  we  imagine  that  we  came  across  it  again  latel 
at  Anizy,  near  Soissons,  where  we  were  informe^ 
that  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  en 
tire  district  under  the  name  of  Cerise  de  Saint-- 
Mcdard.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  proved 
whether  it  is  the  same  variety  which  is  known  by 
these  two  names.  As  there  were  no  leaves  on  the 
trees  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Anizy,  we  could 
not  determine  the  point  satisfactorily.  The  trees 
which  we  saw  at  M.  Maquerlot's  were  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  with  bark  of  a  glaucescent 
brownish  red  colour.  The  full  grown  leaves  were 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  had  stalks  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  the  limb  or  blade  of  the 
leaf  being  about  4  inches  long  and  2  inches  across, 
oval,  abruptly  acuminate,  and  margined  with 
large,  obtu-e,  unequal  teeth.  Flowers  mostly  in 
clusters  of  four,  white.  Fruit  shaped  like  that  of 
the  Cerise  de  Montmorency,  i.e.,  a  depres.sed  sphe- 
roid about  an  inch  in  transverse  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  vertical  diameter,  and  of  a 
uniform  deep  cherry-red  colour  ;  flesh  of  a  deep 
pink  colour,  juicy,  full  flavoured,  sweet  and  acidu- 
lous combined.  We  cannot  say  that  this  fine 
Cherry  is  certain  to  exhibit  everywhere  else  the 
same  high  qualities  for  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  its  native  district  of  Champagne,  but  we  should 
earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  try  it.^ 
Jteeiie  llorticole. 

Canker  io  fruit  trees.— It  is  now  known 
that  the  cause  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  is  a  ra'cro- 
scopic  fungus  named  Nectria  ditissima,  which 
rapidly  extends  its  ravages,  but  which  can  be 
effectively  brought  under  control.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  cankered  parts  should  be  cut  away  and 
dressed  with  a  pruning-knife,  after  which  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Bouillie  Bordelaise  containing  I!  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  il  ppr  cent,  of  lime 
should  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts  with  a 
paint-brush.  This  application  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer.— /I'crKe 
Ilortico'e. 

Making    new    Strawb-rry    beds.  —  Every 

Strawlierry  grower  has  his  favourite  melhcd  of 
forming  new  beds,  and  so  long  as  the  results  are 
good  it  does  not  much  matter  whst  particular  plan 
is  adopted.  That  followed  by  Mr.  Camm,  gardener 
to  Admiral  Egerton,  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet, 
seems,  however,  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  runners  are  put  out  in  rows,  allow- 
ing just  enough  space  to  admit  of  development 
the  first  year.  In  the  auturun  they  are  lifted  and 
put  into  their  fruiting  qu.-irters.  Some  beds  of 
President,  Hcricart,  ard  Kint;  of  the  Earliea 
managed  in  this  way  lock,  in  spile  of  three  months' 
parching  weather,  remarkably  well.  One  ailvan- 
tage  of  growing  the  plants  the  first  year  in  this 
way  is  that  by  the  time  the  hot  weather  sets  in 
the  foliage  fairly  covers  the  ground  and  helps  to 
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keep  the  roots  cool,  mulchinf;  not  being  needful. 
Wateiing  can  also  be  attended  to,  i£  desirable, 
much  betlcr  than  if  put  out  at  once  in  their  per- 
manent ()uaiters.  I  have  at  various  limes  grown 
Strawberiies  much  in  this  way,  and  I  found  that 
io  far  as  fruiting  went  the  plants  bore  almost,  if 
not  quite  as  well  lifted  at  the  close  of  the  grow- 
ing lime  as  if  put  at  once  into  their  permanent 
position.  I'resident  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  most 
reliable  Strawberry  at  St.  George's  Hill,  and 
Waterloo  is  well  thought  of.  Noble,  in  spite  of 
its  prolific  precocious  character,  has  been  dis- 
carded, the  llavour  being  so  inferior.  For  forcing 
Mr.  f'amni  prefers  La  Grosse  Sucr6e  to  all  others. 
-J.  C.  B. 

Boses  and  Peaches  in  the  same  house.— 

In  a  long  lean-to  house  at  Porter's  Park,  East 
Barnet,  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of  Roses  growing  in  a  house 
along  with  Peaches.  The  back  wall  was  10  feet 
high,  probably  more  (I  speak  from  memory  in  con- 
T  cotton  with  a  visit  there  three  years  since),  and 
was  wholly  devoted  to  Roses.  Cloth  of  Gold  was 
especially  noteworthy.  The  Peaches  occupied  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  were  trained  over  a  rather 
low  trellis.  Judging  from  the  crop  of  fruit  and 
tha  quantitv  of  Rose  blooms,  I  could  not  but  admit 
at  the  time  that  the  combination  was  quite  a  suc- 
cess. I  have  frequently  seen  very  fine  examples 
of  Mar6ohal  Niel  growing  against  the  back  wall  of 
a  lean-to  vinery.  The  temperature  required  for 
successful  Grape  culture  is  necessarily  higher  than 
that  required  for  Peaches,  and  for  this  reason  less 
suited  for  Rose  growing.  We  have  here  a  Gloire 
de  nijon  trained  up  the  partition  which  divides 
two  Peach  houses,  and  well  has  it  succeeded  for 
the  last  twelve  years.  We  can  cut  lots  of  flowers 
in  the  early  spring  months,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
kept.  True,  the  annual  crop  of  green-fly  makes  its 
appearance,  but  the  getting  rid  of  this  is  a  simple 
matter.  While  not  advocating  the  combination 
of  Peaches  and  Roses,  the  above  shows  that  both 
can  be  successfully  grown  together. — E.  M. 

Jefferson's   Plum    under    glass.— AVhat    a 

grand  Plum  this  is  for  cultivating  under  glass. 
The  fruits  are  large,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and 
of  excellent  flavour.  In  fact,  out  of  a  goodly 
list  of  kinds  of  fruit  at  present  in  use  this 
Plum  is  the  most  appreciated.  My  tree  is 
planted  out  and  trained  up  underneath  the 
roof.  In  such  a  position  it  bears  very  freely,  the 
fruits  hanging  in  bunches.  This  checks  the  tree's 
vigour,  although,  of  course,  by  this  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  tree  is  overcropped.  To  cul- 
tivate Plums  under  glass  the  trees  require  to  be 
kept  cool  and  airy  at  all  times,  as  any  attempt  at 
forcing  would  only  end  in  failure.  Our  Plum 
house  is  a  cool  corridor  connecting  a  range  of 
vineries. — A.  Young. 


the  soil  is  varied  in  character,  being  heavy  and  light 
loam,  peat  and  gravel,  in  all  of  which  Strawberries 
thrive  nomlerfully  well.  Hundreds  of  acres  are 
cultivated  for  the  market  supplies.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxtcn  is  I  he  one  sort  which  succeeds  above  all 
others.  Not  only  during  such  a  season  as  the  pre- 
sent, but  in  a  wet  one  this  sort  is  highly  spoken 
of.  The  flavour  is  excellent  in  well-grown  and 
thoroughly  ripened  examples.  In  our  strong  soil 
this  variety  is  the  best  dry  weather  kind  we  have. 
Noble  has  borne  a  fairly  good  crop,  having  stocd 
the  drought  remarkably  well.  In  point  of  flavour, 
however,  it  has  not  improved,  neither  was  it  earlier 
than  others.  Vicomtesse  H(jiicart  de  Thury  is  a 
splendid  variety  for  soil  of  this  character.  In 
point  of  cropping  and  quality  it  has  no  superior; 
the  only  complaint  that  cnn  be  made  against  it 
is  the  size  of  its  fruit.  We  commenced  gathering 
ripe  fiuit  out  of  doors  May  21.  This  is  not  an  early 
garden,  being  so  much  exposed  to  east  winds  in 
addition  to  the  heavy  character  of  the  soil.  Pre- 
sident is  an  excellent  dry  weather  Strawberry  both 
here  and  in  lighter  soil.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
vigorous  ;  the  long  leaf-stalks  enable  the  leaves  to 
extend  a  good  way  from  the  crowns,  thus  keeping 
the  soil  comparatively  cool  by  affording  shade 
for  a  distance  around.  British  Queen  and  Dr. 
Hogg  are  not  a  success  here  in  such  dry  weather. 
The  latter  does  fairly  well  when  the  weather  is  less 
dry.  Those  who  prefer  a  somewhat  acid  Straw- 
berry will  find  it  in  the  Captain  ;  the  fruit  is  borne 
on  stout  foot-stalks,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  it  a  profitable  kind  to  grow.  Sir  C.  Napier 
has  a  flavour  peculiarly  its  own,  but  it  also  does 
not  produce  fruit  in  sufficient  quantity. 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 


Strawberry  Stirling  Castle  —  I   met  with 

this  variety,  certainly  a  very  scarce  sort,  just 
recently  at  a  jam  manufacturer's  in  Kingston.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  "  Stirling,"  but  is  doubtless  the 
old  Scarlet  Pine.  The  fruits  were  of  the  usual 
pointed  or  cone  shape,  rich  in  colour,  very  sweet, 
and  of  brisk  pleasant  flavour,  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  varieties  I  have  tasted  for  a  long  time. 
It  should  apparently  make  a  good  variety  for 
breeding  from  to  secure  flavour.  One  jam-maker 
told  me  that  he  grew  this  variety  and  Elton  Pine 
exclusively  for  jam  manufacture,  because  the 
fruits  are  so  firm  and  admirably  adapted  for  boil- 
ing.— A.  D. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


GOOD  DRY  WEATHER  STRAWBERRIES. 
For  the  last  three  years  the  weather  has  been 
both  hot  and  dry  just  at  the  time  the  Straw- 
berry crop  would  have  benefited  by  a  heavier  rain- 
fall. No  hardy  fruit  suffers  more  than  the  Straw- 
berry if  a  lengthened  period  of  drought  is  experi- 
enced directly  the  fruit  has  set.  Not  only  is  the 
fruit  deficient  in  size,  but  it  lacks  flavour.  These 
di7  seasons,  however,  are  not  without  their  object 
lessons  ;  they  should  teach  us  to  make  note  of  the 
varieties  that  succeed  best  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. Valuable  information  might  be  disseminated 
if  others  were  to  record  the  varieties  that  have 
given  the  best  results  during  the  present  season, 
stating  also  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
this.  In  my  opinion  far  too  many  sorts  are 
grown  ;  far  better  is  it  to  ascertain  those 
that  succeed  the  best  in  any  locality  and  plant 
freely  cf  them.  Within  a  mile  of  this  garden 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  too  much  impregnated 
with  chalk  for  Strawberries  to  be  grown  success- 
fully, as  the  foliage  lacks  that  deep  green  shade  so 
characteristic  of  vigour  and  productiveness  that  it 
has  in  sandy  or  heavy  loams  for  instance  where 
Strawberries  grow  so  well.     Outside  of  that  radius 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  THE  VEGETABLE 

SUPPLY. 
Very  rarely  indeed  are  vegetables  so  scarce 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  there  will  have  to 
be  a  very  early  and  marked  change  in  the 
weather  to  etlect  an  improvement  in  the  supply. 
Peas,  the  most  popular  of  all  summer  vege- 
tables, are  not  at  home  in  a  tropical  climate, 
and  are  behaving  very  queenly  accordingly. 
Keeping  them  in  a  moist  state  at  the  root.s  does 
not  .sustain  them  iu  good  health,  and  in  no 
case  that  has  come  under  my  notice  has  the 
normal  height  of  different  varieties  been  ap- 
proached. That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Instead 
of  the  rows  sown  in  March  and  April  at  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight  and  still  longer  ajiart  pro- 
viding a  succession  of  gatherings,  all  are  fit  to 
gather  from,  at  nearly  the  same  time.  Even 
the  late  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  developed  into  a 
second  early  variety,  and  we  are  also  gathering 
from  Duke  of  Albany,  Criterion,  Telephone, 
Success  and  Carter's  Daisy,  all  being  fit  about 
the  same  time.  Being  kept  moist  at  the  roots, 
the  pcds  fill  well,  but  the  contents  are  too  old 
for  epicures  before  it  is  expected.  Later  rows 
are  aho  flowering  too  soon,  and  in  very  many 


gardens  where  fpace  is  limited  there  will  be 
few  or  no  Peas  fit  for  use  much  later  than 
June.  All  we  can  do  is  to  sow  as  many  late 
rows  as  possible,  the  first  or  second  week  in 
.July  being  none  too  late  in  many  localities  to 
sow  No  Plus  Ultra,  Latest  of  All,  Sturdy, 
Autocrat,  and  such  like,  English  Wonder, 
William  Hurst,  Chelsea  Gem,  as  well  as  the 
later-growing  early  sorts  being  sown  up  to  the 
end  of  that  month.  Where  Pf  as  are  not  niuch 
crowded,  have  been  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots,  and  the  crops  closely 
gathered,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  tho  haulm 
pushing  out  fresh  side  shoots,  especially  if 
there  should,  fortunately,  soon  be  a  change  to 
dull  showery  weather,  and  very  acceptable 
second  crops  be  thus  obtained.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, be  in  a  hurry  to  pull  up  the  haulm  of 
Telephone,  Telegraph,  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
other  strong  growers,  as  these  are  the  most 
likely  to  grow  afresh  and  give  good  g.rtherings. 
Only  thorough  soakings  of  water  are  of  any 
service  to  Peas,  and  if  they  do  not  work  down- 
wards readily,  bore  holes  at  short  intervals 
along  the  rows  with  a  pointed  iron  rod  or 
sharp  stake.  The  value  of  heavy  mulchings  of 
strawy  manure  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
especially  during  a  hot  and  dry  season  such  as 
we  are  grumbling  about  now. 

Before  these  lines  are  in  print  I  shall  most 
probably  have  gathered  kidney  Beans  from 
rows  of  plants  on  a  warm  border,  and  when 
once  these  become  plentiful  Peas  can  b3tter  be 
dispensed  with  occasionally.  Luckily,  this 
crop  stands  plenty  of  heat,  but  the  plants 
ought  not  to  be  starved  at  the  roots.  Ours 
some  time  since  had  two  thorough  soakings  of 
water  and  were  then  heavily  moulded  up. 
Later  rows  have  been  similarly  served,  and  a 
very  acceptable  lot  of  Beans  will  apparently  be 
had  without  much  trouble.  Runner  Beans, 
again,  seem  to  revel  in  the  heat,  as  they  are 
growing  rapidly  and  strongly.  As  yet  ours 
have  not  been  watered,  but  they  will  soon  have 
a  thorough  soaking,  the  dose  being  repeated 
twice  a  week  during  dry  weather.  These  Beans 
are  certain  to  be  in  great  demand  this  summer, 
and  none  of  the  cultural  details  in  the  shape  of 
thinning  out,  staking,  training,  mulching,  or 
watering  should  be  neglected  a  day  longer  than 
can  be  helped.  Keep  the  pods  closely  gathered, 
whether  actually  wanted  for  use  or  not,  allow- 
ing a  number  of  them  to  mature  seed  having  a 
most  weakening  effect  on  the  plants.  If  some 
must  be  saved  for  seed,  then  set  apart  one  end 
of  a  row  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  these 
few  plants  being  well  fed  at  the  roots  will  pro- 
duce a  surprisingly  good  crop  of  seed,  which 
maturing  early  and  surely,  the  quality  will  be 
better  than  is  often  the  case  when  saved  in  a 
more  haphazard  fashion. 

Vegetable  Marrows  like  plenty  of  heat,  and 
in  other  hot  and  dry  summers  have  been  the 
principal  green  vegetable  sent  to  the  markets. 
Those  numerous  waggon-loads  of  Vegetable 
Marrows  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the  morning 
wending  their  way  to  Covent  Garden  and  other 
markets  are  not  grown  on  heaps  of  manure,  but 
are  produced  by  plants  in  the  open  fields  with 
only  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  solid  manure 
under  them.  Under  market  growers'  treat- 
ment the  plants  form  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  haulm  and  abundance  of  Marrows,  plants  on 
heaps  of  manure  behaving  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site manner.  They  do  not  when  grown  on  the 
level  or  nearly  so  reciuire  much  water,  and  it 
could  not  well  be  supplied  to  them  if  they  did. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially 
this  season  when  tlie  plants  have  grown  as 
rapidly  as  Cucumbers  in  a  frame  and  promise 
to  be  productive  exceptionally  early,  that  the 
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fruits  be  cut  as  fast  as  they  are  large  enough 
for  use.  When  this  is  not  done,  those  left  on 
the  plants  attain  a  great  size,  only  to  be  spoilt, 
very  probably,  in  the  au^umn,  and  the  conae- 
(luonce  of  this  neglect  or  thoughtlessness  is  a 
ces3atiou  of  the  growth  of  later  fruit ;  whereas, 
if  kept  closely  cut  over,  productiveness  will  be 
the  rule  up  till  the  time  early  frosts  are  ex- 
perienced. ^'egetable  Marrows  are  not  con- 
sidered very  high  class,  and  in  very  many  esta- 
blishments are  not  often  seen  on  the  dining- 
table.  This,  however,  is  either  the  fault  of  the 
cojk  or  gardener,  or,  it  may  be,  both  of  them 
Together.  If  the  ordinary  Lung  White  or  Green 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  cut  when  no  more  than 
(i  inches  long  and  of  about  the  same  size  round 
as  a  fully-grown  Cucumber,  cooked  and  served 
whole,  they  are  then  more  worthy  of  being 
termed  ^'egetable  IMarrow,  and  would  be  far 
nnre  often  asked  for  by  owners  of  large  gardens 
than  at  present.  This  may  seem  an  extrava- 
gmt  practice,  but  small  samples  are  plentiful 
enough  if  only  the  big  manure  heaps  are  avoided 
imd  close  cutting  is  practised. 

This  promises  to  be  a  good  year  for  Toma- 
toes, and  if  the  .season  continues  hot  and  dry, 
they  will  ripen  earlier  than  usual  and  be  abun- 
dant and  good  from  open-air  plants.  If  the 
precaution  is  taken  to  protect  those  plants 
growing  against  walls  and  fences  with  frame 
lights,  or  glazed  cases  when  the  weather  is  dull 
and  wet,  disease  might,  to  a  certain  extent, 
bs  defied  and  a  lot  of  sound  fruit  be  had 
accordingly.  For  sal.ad,  those  ripened  under 
glass  are  the  best,  but  any  moderately  well 
ripened  in  the  open  air  are  suitable  for  cook- 
ing, and  a  very  wholesome  and  acceptable  dish 
they  prove  to  most  people.  Being  kept  in  a 
moist  state  at  the  roots,  and  I  hold  it  is  a 
mistake  to  starve  them  in  hot  weather,  the 
plants  are  growing  very  strongly  with  me,  the 
crops  also  setting  most  satisfactorily.  If 
there  is  any  drying  off  at  the  roots  prac- 
ti  3^,  it  should  only  be  done  in  dull  showery 
weather,  and  in  no  ease  ought  the  plants  to 
expend  any  of  tlieir  strength  in  the  produc- 
tion of  side  shoots  for  which  there  is  no  room 
or  use.  Lay  in  a  few  where  there  is  room 
for  them  to  form  one  or  two  bunches  of  fruit 
and  pinclugjit  the  rest  as  fast  as  they  form. 

-.^     ,M.-.-  M.  H. 


and  check,  but  not  wholly  keep  away  or  destroy 
the  worms  and  slug.s.  Prior  to  moulding  up,  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  lime  may  safely  be  dusted 
ver7  freely  about  the  plants,  and  also  the  soil 
brought  up  to  them,  soot  in  particular  having  a 
lasting  efteot.  It  will  mean  a  little  extra  trouble 
in  the  way  of  cleaning  the  "sticks"  when  re- 
quired for  use,  but  better  that  than  badly-eaten 
and  disligured  stalks. — W.  I. 


Tomato  Challenger.— I  am  greatly  interested 
in  afairly  large  trial  of  Tora:itoes  under  glass,  all  the 
b>bt  praised  varieties  Hnd  many  thit  have  as  yet 
receive!  no  commendations  in  tljis  country  being 
grown.  Up  to  the  present  time,  none  iiave  given  so 
mi.ch  satisfaction  as  (.'hallenge r,  and  this  excellent 
va -iety  will  be  grown  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand 
pU.nts  next  season.  It  is  of  good  sturdy  habit,  the 
leaves  not  taking  up  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
ro(.m,  while  the  clusters  of  fruit  almost  touch  each 
other  from  the  ground  up  to  a  height  of  i\  feet, 
and  the  plants  are  still  making  good  progre.ss.  The 
mFJority  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  medium  or  most 
seiviceable  size,  of  good  form  and  colour,  wliile  no 
f.ii  It  can  be  fouml  with  the  quality.  It  certainly 
resembles  Chemin,  but  with  me  is  a  better  cropper. 

JJilt  for  Celery. — Would  it  be  beneficial  or 
otherwise  to  sprinkle  fait  on  the  Celery  drills 
he;.vily  before  earthing  with  a  view  to  killing  the 
wo.-ms  and  slugs  ?  Also  would  it  be  beneficial  or 
otherwise  to  du.^t  the  ground  heavily  with  lime 
before  earthing  the  Celery  .'— T.  C. 

',*  Salt  may  with  advantage  be  freely  forked 
int^  the  Celery  trenches  with  the  manure.  Use 
enough  to  fairly  whiten,  but  not  wholly  cover  the 
surface  of  the  manure,  and  well  mix  it  with  the 
latter,  or  a  bjshel  of  it  may  be  mixed  with  every 
cartload  of  manure  before  it  is  thrown  into  the 
trenches.    This  will   certainly  benefit  tiie  Celery 


ALLOTMENT  GARDENS  AND  THE 

DROUGHT. 

I  ii.WE  been  during  the  past  two  weeks  engaged 
in  awarding  prizes  to  a  large  number  of  allotment 
gardens,  and  I  have  noticed  in  many  instances 
tlie  diHiculties  which  have  beset  the  cottagers  in 
battling  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  drought. 
In  a  field  of  about  11  acres,  of  one-eighth  and 
one  sixteenth  of  an  acre  allotments,  though  water 
is  laid  on,  there  are  only  two  or  three  stand  pipes, 
and  some  of  the  holders  have  to  carry  their  water 
a  considerable  distance.  Things  are  generally 
backward  in  development.  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
Cabbages,  Lettuce,  Turnips,  Turnip-rooted  Beet, 
and  A'egetable  Marrows  are  the  only  articles  up  to 
anything  like  their  usual  mark,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Peas  will  alnaost  be  over  by  the  first 
week  in  July,  when  oar  local  show  is  held.  Some 
of  our  Ealing  cottagers  have  been  famous  for  the 
excellent  Cauliflowers  of  the  Erfurt  type,  they 
have  made  a  practice  of  exhibiting  during  the  first 
and  second  weeks  in  July,  but  this  season 
there  is  scarcely  a  good  Cailiflower  to  be  seen, 
so  much  are  they  out  of  character  and  disfigured 
by  blight,  and  anyone  might  be  led  to  suppose  from 
tlieir  present  appearance  the  cottagers  are  growing 
a  very  indifferent  stock.  Then  the  plants  are  sadly 
affected  with  blight  and  caterpillars,  and  the  club 
in  the  case  of  the  Cauliflowers  is  this  season  a 
great  pest.  The  use  of  lime  and  soot  in  the  soil  in 
which  the  club  appeared  last  season  and  an  entire 
change  of  crop  have  had  little  perceptible  effect. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  club  is  more 
prevalent  in  a  wet  season  than  in  a  dry  one.  Cab- 
bages sown  last  autumn  are  quite  out  of  character 
this  season,  and  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
some  of  them,  a  certain  sort  named  Defiance,  which 
is  a  great  favourite  among  our  Ealing  allotment- 
holders,  is  this  season  so  difl'erent  as  to  look 
like  a  bastard,  and  yet  I  am  assured  that  feed 
from  the  same  packet  has  produced  Cabbages 
of  remarkable  quality,  and  as  inferiority  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  season  and  not  of  the  strain,  no  one 
should  be  in  a  hurry  to  condemn  the  seedsman  for 
supplying  a  bad  article. 

On  light  gravelly  land,  of  which  a  portion  of 
our  allotment  gardens  consists,  the  crops  are  thin 
and  poor,  largely  owing  to  want  of  rain  and  the 
difliculty  experienced  in  procuring  manure  ;  in- 
deed, this  has  now  become  in  some  of  tlie  suburbs 
of  London  a  very  expensive  luxury.  The  allot- 
ment-hol'ler  scrapes  together  the  very  best  mate- 
rials in  the  w,iy  of  manure  he  can,  but  it  is  too 
often  a  poor  fertiliser.  When  last  winter  lectur- 
ing to  allotment-holders  in  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire, I  found  that  in  the  country  as  much  dilK- 
culty  is  experienced  in  procuring  manure  as  near 
London.  1  was  questioned  as  to  the  best  patent 
manure  for  allotment  -  holders,  and,  desirous  of 
having  the  most  reliable  advice,  I  wro'e  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Willis,  of  Harpenden,  who  admitted  that  the 
problem  as  to  suitable  artificial  manures  for  allot- 
ment-holders is  a  difficult  one,  not  from  want  of 
materials,  but  for  conveniences  for  their  storage, 
preparation  and  application,  and  it  is  of  little  use 
to  recommend  .anything  th.at  requires  careful  mix- 
ing by  those  employing  it.  The  best  all-round 
manure  of  this  character  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Willis,  undoubtedly  gu?no,  but  its  compositiun 
varies  so  greatly,  that  persons  purchasing  it  may 
pay  double  its  value.  Probably  the  safest  and 
most  economical  manure  for  general  garden  pur- 
poses would  be  a  low  grade  manure,  such  as  is 
advertised  as  Turnip  manure,  and  which  costs 
from  £7  to  £>i  per  ton.     This   contains   about  '.) 


per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast and  dug  in  at  the  rate  of  2  to  'i  cwt.  per 
acre  according  to  the  crop  for  which  it  is  intended, 
the  Cabbage  tribe  requiring  more  than  Onions, 
Carrots,  Beet,  Peas,  &c.  There  aie  some  good 
bone  manures  now  to  be  had  which  are  well 
adapted  for  Peas,  Potatoes,  Onions,  &c.  Soot  is  a 
good  manure,  but  it  is  one  that,  while  apparently 
ready  to  the  hand  of  most  allotment-holders,  they 
appear  to  use  very  little  of  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. Basic  slag  may  be  used  with  advantage  on 
all  soils  that  are  not  chalky. 

The  difhculty  of  getting  a  patent  manure  to  suit 
allotment-holders  is  great,  but  capable  of  being 
overcome.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  body  of  allot- 
ment-holders to  club  together  and  get  one  or  two 
tons  of  Turnip  manure  direct  from  a  good  firm, 
they  would  find  it  come  cheaper  than  going  to  an 
agent,  and  the  firm  would  deliver  it  carriage  free. 
Then  come  the  storage  and  division,  both  of 
which  might  be  arranged  by  hearty  co-operation 
and  mutual  assistance.  R.  D. 


Deep  cultivation. — When  looking  over  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  allotments  recently  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  marked  difference  between  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  in  a  few  cases  as  com- 
pared with  what  was  generally  found.  In  relation 
to  the  latter  I  asked  a  worker  to  let  me  have  his 
spale  that  I  might  ascertain  how  deeply  his 
ground  was  worked,  and  found  it  did  not  exceed 
10  inches.  Below  that  the  bottom  was  so  hard, 
that  it  was  most  dillicult  to  penetrate  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  few  better  cropped  holdings  I 
found  that  the  sail  had  been  worked  1  r>  inches  in 
depth.  The  allotments  were  all  in  the  first  year 
of  cultivation,  but  the  holders  have  all  learned  a 
rough  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  deep  cultivation, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  common  10  in.  will 
be  deepened  to  20  in.  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
But  there  is  not  a  garden  in  tlie  kingdom  wliere 
this  season  the  value  of  deep  cultivation  is  not 
being  made  manifest.  If  it  be  wise  to  advise  the 
formation  of  trenches  for  Celery,  Peas,  and  other 
crops,  it  is  equally  wise  to  advise  that  all  the  culti- 
vated soil  shall  be  treated  as  though  it  were  one 
huge  trench,  as  even  single  trenches  ever  so  deep 
and  well  prepared  by  no  means  equal  deep  trench- 
ing of  an  entire  area.  It  sometimes  happens  when 
moisture  is  too  prevalent  that  on  deeply  worked 
soil  tlie  crops  are  too  gross  and  leafy.  That  is 
much  more  seldom  an  evil,  however,  than  is  the 
existing  one  of  excessive  dryness,  so  that  over 
large  areas  of  cropped  soil  the  produce  will  hardly 
pay  the  cost  of  the  seed.  Farm  land  just  now  is 
in  a  terribly  barren,  burnt  up  condition  because  it 
is  so  shallow  worked.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
ground  is  every  few  years  trenched  from  2  feet  to 
:i  feet  and  well  manured,  crops  in  spite  of  the 
drought  look  fairly  well,  and  for  the  season  are 
almost  the  only  successes.  Such  a  season  of  drought 
as  is  the  present  should  give  a  strong  impetus  to 
the  deeper  cultivation  of  the  soil. — A.  D. 

Carrots  dying  off. — All  the  beds  of  Carrots  in 
my  charge  are  infested  with  a  grub  like  a  small 
maggot,  which  outs  the  young  Carrots  across. 
What  can  I  do  to  destroy  them,  and  can  I  do  any- 
thing another  year  to  prevent  their  ravages  (in  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  I  mean)  .'— T.  C. 

*  *  Once  maggots  take  possession  of  Carrot 
roots  there  is  no  remedy  other  than  forking  them 
out  of  the  ground  and  burning  all  together.  Sand 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  petroleum  and  sown 
broadcast  over  the  beds  or  freely  between  the 
rows  soon  after  the  plants  .show  through  the  ground, 
further  dressings  being  given  every  fortnight  till 
the  roots  are  large  enough  for  use,  has  a 
decidedly  deterrent  effect  upon  the  fly  that  causes 
the  trouble,  but  no  applications  of  either  diluted 
petroleum  or  other  insecticides  are  equal  to  destroy- 
ing the  grubs  once  they  are  formed  unless  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  plants  as  well.  Try  the  sand  remedy 
on  any  plants  that  come  up  after  the  rains,  and  if 
any  seed  is  sown  soon  with  a  view  to  having  young 
Carrots  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
distribute    some    petroleum-soaked    sand    along 
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the  drills.  For  tlie  attacks  of  grubs  after  the 
roots  liave  attained  a  serviceable  size,  these  dis- 
figuring the  roots,  but  not  oflen  causing  the  leaves 
to  flag  badly  and  die,  a  free  use  of  wood  ashes  is 
the  best  lasting  preventive.  Instead  of  sowing 
this  very  freely  in  the  drills  with  the  seed  and  risk 
destroying  the  latter  by  nn  over-dose  of  it,  com- 
pletely cover  the  surface  with  good  wood  ashes, 
or  the  latter  and  soot  in  mixture  and  lightly  fork 
it  in.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  are  .-ilso  deter- 
rents of  grnb  attacks,  and  excellent  fertilisers  in 
most  cases.  Ground  intended  for  Carrots  ought, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  dug  up  deeply  and  roughly  early  in 
the  winter,  a  .'coond  turn  leing  given  during  a 
dry  time  in  March.  This  will  be  the  means  of 
greatly  improving  the  soil  and  getling  rid  of  various 
insect  pests.  In  extreme  cases  a  complete  change 
of  ground  should  be  tried,  a  compost  of  fi  csh  sandy 
soil  being  substituted  for  ordinary  garden  soil. 
The  less  thinning  out  of  seedlings  there  is  needed 
the  better,  always  providfd  there  are  enough 
plants,  grubs  being  most  often  troublesome  where 
much  thinning  has  Lad  to  be  done. — W.  I. 


CUCUMBERS  FAILING. 
With  this  I  am  sending  stems  and  roots  of  Cu- 
cumbers and  Tomatoes,  which  I  shall  be  glad  if 
jou  will  submit  to  an  expert  to  examine.  The 
whole  of  the  Cucumber  plants  in  two  long  houses 
have  collapsed  just  when  they  were  beginning  to 
do  well,  and  no  reason  for  this  can  be  found. 
They  are  grown  without  bottom-heat  in  a  light 
sandy  loam,  with  solid  manure  and  bone  meal  mixed 
with  it.  The  progress  up  to  the  time  of  failure 
was  most  satisfactory,  the  root  action  being  good 
and  the  top  growth  equally  so.  First  a  few  leaves 
flag,  then  some  of  the  branches,  and  eventually  the 
whole  of  the  plant  goes.  I  can  find  no  damaged 
roots'  and  the  stems  are  apparently  sound,  though 
the  collars,  I  should  say,  are  not  quite  as  they 
thould  be.  The  water  used  is  princiiially  "  town 
water,"  and  very  hard.  It  is  run  into  tanks  and 
warmed  by  means  of  hot -water  pipes  passing 
throush  them  prior  to  use.  The  houses  are  new, 
and  there  may  be  something  wrong  with  the  paint. 
Only  a  few  Tomato  plants  go  wrong,  but  the 
symptoms  are  ri'ucl^  the  same,  and  the  collapse  of 
strong  fruiting  plants  is  very  sudden.  Strangely 
enough,  another  large  houfe  of  Cucumbers  in  this 
neighbourhood  failed  similarly,  the  soil  in  this 
case  being  very  different  from  ours,  but  the  house 
was  new.  If  you  can  help  me  to  solve  the  mystery 
a  great  favour  will  be  conferred. — G.  W. 

I   enclose  leaves  and  roots  of  Ciicumbers 

from  the  house  of  a  small  grower  for  market.  The 
plants  flag  and  in  a  few  days  are  what  might  be 
termed  dead.  There  are  two  more  places  half  a 
mile  distant  where  the  plants  are  similarly  alTeclcd, 
and  in  one  of  them  I  am  informed  that  the  Tomato 
plants  of  one  cf  the  growers  are  going  off  in  the 
same  way.  The  house  from  which  I  pulled  the 
enclosed  plant  up  is,  like  the  others,  n:ost  suitable 
for  Cucumbers,  and  the  owner  told  me  that  a  Hose 
tree  in  a  pot  at  one  end  began  to  go  wrong  first, 
then  a  couple  of  Geraniums,  then  the  Cucumber 
plants,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
death  of  the  Rose  and  Geraniums,  and  I  simply 
give  the  man's  explanation.  I  saw  he  had  a  fine 
healthy  Tomato  plant  in  the  place  where  he  said 
the  Rose  stood.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  cause 
and  likely  remedy  for  the  Cucumber  disease. 
— W.  P. 

*^*  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to 
reply  to  the  enclosed  letters  before,  but  I  could 
find  no  cause  of  injury  to  the  plants, so  I  sent  them 
to  Miss  Ormerod.  who  was  not  more  fortunate. 
The  same  reply  applies  equally  to  both  letters.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  say  what 
has  caused  the  death  of  the  Cucumber  plants.  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  roots  under  a  micro- 
scope, and,  failing  to  find  any  cause  of  injury 
either  insect  or  otherwise,  I  sent  one  to  Miss 
Ormerod,  who  quite  confirms  my  examination. 
There  are  some  eel-worms  present  in  the  stem,  but 
not  enough  to  injure  the  plants.  I  think  the  very 
hot  weather  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 


the  mischief  by  drying  the  atmosphere  or  the  soil 
more  rapidly  than  was  imagined,  or  was  the  tem- 
perature of  the  houses  too  high?  Whatever  the 
cause  may  have  been,  I  think  you  may  be  quite 
certain  that  it  was  not  an  insect,  mite  or  eel-worm 
or  a  fungus. — G.  S.  S. 


THE  PEA  CROP. 

When  Teas  sold  at  public  auction  fetch  .tl?  per 
acre,  it  shows  tli.at  the  crop  is  very  scarce  in  some 
districts,  especially  when  the  buyer  has  to  pay  for 
g.athering,  carriage  to  market  and  other  incidental 
expenses.  This  price  was  obtained  in  this  district 
for  a  fine  crop.  In  many  instances  the  dry  weather 
has  proved  disastrous,  growers  in  several  cases 
having  had  to  plough  up  the  crop  as  not  worth  re- 
taining. Resides  the  drought  to  contend  against, 
there  was  the  Pea  weevil,  which  played  terrible 
havoc.  Rarely  have  Peas  been  gathered  so  early 
in  the  season.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  varie- 
ties, no  sooner  had  gathering  commenced  than  it 
was  over.  Those  jeople  who  have  hitherto  put 
their  faith  in  the  early  rounds  for  a  fir.-t  crop  will 
eventually  have  to  grow  the  better  quality  early 
marrows.  The  only  gain  as  regards  the  early 
rounds  is  where  they  are  sown  in  November  or  De- 
cember ;  then  with  a  fairly  favourable  time  these 
afford  the  earliest  gathering.  This  was  the  case 
this  last  season,  as  after  a  perusal  of  all  published 
reports,  it  was  those  sown  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber which  were  the  earliest.  Of  these,  Veitch's 
Selected  Extra  Early,  good  types  of  Ringleader 
and  William  I.  were  the  best.  I  must  admit  that 
the  season  was  all  in  favour  of  the  early  marrows, 
whether  raised  under  glass  and  planted  out  at  the 
first  opportunity  or  sown  in  the  open.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  early  rounds  did  not  beat  them  for  earli- 
ness  when  sown  under  like  conditions.  These  are 
evidently  what  might  be  described  as  wet-weather 
Peas,  as  they  take  a  surprising  amount  of  moisture 
both'in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  root.  The  hot 
and  dry  weather  this  season  was  too  muc'-.  for 
them,  as  besides  being  abnormally  short  In  the 
haultn,  they  were  in  and  over  in  less  than  a  week, 
the  haulm  turning  colour  rapidly.  Those  people 
who  relied  upon  these  for  succession  for  the  first 
two  or  three  sowings  must  have  been  without  Peas 
at  some  time  and  quite  unable  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion. 

The  varieties  which  I  have  grown,  and  which 
also  have  done  exceedingly  well,  have  been  William 
Hurst,  Chelsea  Gem,  English  Wonder,  and  May 
(,iaeen.  These  are  all  of  fine  quality,  come  early 
into  use,  last  a  surprisingly  long  time  in  bearing, 
and  give  a  daily  succession  of  pods  instead  of  one 
or  two  gatheilngs  like  the  early  rounds.  In  more 
genial  seasons  I  have  had  William  Hurst  and  Chel- 
sea Gem  keep  lengthening  out  the  haulm  and 
forming  pods.  At  one  time  it  was  customary  to 
make  the  sowing  for  the  first  crop  during  Novem- 
ber, and  in  many  gardens  this  is  still  done  with 
more  or  less  success.  Soil  and  situation  have  a 
great  infiuence  one  way  or  the  other.  Many  gar- 
deners, I  know,  condemn  this  system,  but  I  do  not. 
By  not  sowing  in  November  or  December  they 
make  a  mistake  in  reiving,  when  they  do  sow,  upon 
the  more  inferior  rounds.  I  have  quite  given  up 
forwaiding  the  rounds  in  this  way,  as  the  haulm 
quickly  lengthens  out,  and  if  an  Inclement  time 
should  follow  to  prevent  planting  when  ready,  they 
soon  get  spoiled.  Another  feature  of  the  dwarfs 
is,  that  by  being  sown  comparatively  closely 
together  the  crop  is  far  heavier. 

A.  Young. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Tomato  Early  Ruby  in  the  open  air.— It 

is  very  seldom  that  ripe  Tomatoes  can  be  gathered 
from  the  open  air  in  the  third  week  in  June.  This 
has  happened  with  a  variety  called  Early  Ruby. 
Good  plants  were  put  out  against  a  south  wall  on 
a  raised  border  during  the  first  week  in  June,  the 
first  trusses  being  well  set  and  the  fruit  swelling. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  a  help,  but  however  this 
may  be,  it  shows  the  remarkably  early  character  of 
the  season.— A.  Young. 


THE  JAPANESE  ARALIAS. 

The  Aralia  family  has  no  representative  in 
Eastern  North  America  outside  of  the  genus 
Aralia,  and  only  one  woody  plant,  Aralia  spi- 
nosa,  a  small  tree  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  In  Japan  tlie  family  appears  in  no  less 
than  eight  genera.  The  Ivy  of  Europe  reaches 
.lapaii,  where  it  is  rather  common  in  the  south, 
although  we  did  not  meet  with  it  north  of  the 
Hakone  Mountains  and  the  region  about  Fugi- 
san.  Helwingia,  a  genus  with  two  species  of 
shrubs,  remarkable  in  this  family  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  is 
Japanese  and  Himalayan.  In  Japan  Helwingia 
ranges  to  Southern  Yezo,  where,  in  the  penin- 
sula south  of  Volcano  Bay,  in  cnniinon  with  a 
number  of  other  plants,  it  finds  its  most 
northern  home. 

In  the  flora  of  Japan,  Fatsia  is  represented 
by  the  handsome  evergreen  plant  Fatsia  (Aralia) 
japoniea,  now  well  known  in  our  conservatories, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  empire,  although  often  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Tokio,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in 
pots  :  and  by  Fatsia  horrida,  a  low  shrub,  with 
stout,  well-armed  stems,  large  palmate  leaves 
and  bright  red  fruit,  which  is  also  common  on 
the  mountains  of  the  north-west  coast  region  of 
North  America  from  Oregon  to  Sitka.  In  Japan 
we  found  it  growing  under  the  dense  shade  of 
the  Hemlock  forests  on  steep  rocky  slopes  above 
Lake  Umoto,  in  the  Nikko  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  50011  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
in  Y^ezo.  The  third  member  of  the  genus, 
Fatsia  papyrifera,  from  the  thick  pith  of  whose 
branches  the  Chinese  rice-paper  is  made,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  Central  and  Southern  Ohiiia 
and  of  Formosa,  is  frequently  seen  in  Tokio 
gardens,  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  In  Y^ezo  is  found  a  representative 
of  the  Manchurian  and  Chinese  genus  Eleuthe- 
rococcus,  a  shrub  still  to  be  introduced  into  our 
gardens,  and  Panax  repens,  a  delicate  herb  with 
trailing  stems  and  bright  red  fruit,  which  man- 
ages to  live  on  mountain  slopes  under  the  dense 
shade  of  Bamboos  ;  while  Dendropanax,  a  tropi- 
cal genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  New  World, 
as  well  as  of  the  Old, reaches  Southern  Japan  with 
asingle-shrubby  species,  Dendropanax  japonicum. 
Aralia  is  more  multiplied  in  species  in  Eastern 
America,  where  six  are  known,  than  in  Japan, 
whose  flora  contains  only  two,  although  a  third, 
the  Ginseng  (Aralia  fiuiu(|uefolia),  a  native  of 
Manchuria,  Northern  China,  and  the  United 
States,  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries  in 
Japan  for  the  roots,  which  the  Chinese  esteem 
for  medicine  and  buy  in  large  quantities,  some- 
times paying  f.ibulous  prices  for  them,  espe- 
cially for  the  wild  Manchurian  roots,  which  are 
considered  more  valuable  than  those  obtained 
from  North  America  or  from  plants  cultivated 
in  Japan,  or  in  Corea,  where  Ginseng-cultiva- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  imiiortant  branches  of 
agriculture.  Curiously  enough,  this  North 
American  and  Chinese  species  was  first  made 
known  to  the  outside  world  by  Ka^mpfer's  de 
scription  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  Japan. 
Of  the  indigenous  Aralias  of  Japan, 
Aralia  cordata  is  a  herb  with  large  pinnate 
leaves  and  long  compound  racemose  panicles  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  showy  black 
fruit.  In  habit  and  general  appearance  it  re- 
sembles our  North  American  Spikenard  (Aralia 
racemosa),  but  it  is  a  larger  and  handsomer  plant, 
and  well  worth  a  place  in  the  wild  garden.  In 
Japan  Aralia  cordata  is  often  cultivated  in  the 
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neishbourhootl  of  houses  for  the  young  shoots 
which,  as  well  as  the  roots,  are  cooked  and  eaten. 

AUALIA  SPISOSA  VAR.  CANESUENS,  only  differ- 
JDg  from  our  American  Aralia  spinosa  in  its  rather 
broader  and  more  coarsely  serrate  leaflets  and  in 
the  character  and  amount  of  pubescence  which 
covers  their  lower  surface,  is  a  common  tree  in 
Yezo  and  in  all  the  low  mountain  region  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Hondo.  It  usually  selects  rather 
moist  soil,  and  sometimes,  under  favourable  condi- 
tion«,  rises  to  t  he  height  of  30  feet  or  40  feet  and 
forms  a  straight,  well- developed  trunk.  In  Hondo 
large  plants  are  rare,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  forests  on  the  low  and  accessible  moun- 
tain slopes  are  frequently  cut  o(T,  but  the  shrubby 
covering  of  such  bills  is  almost  always  brightened 
in  September  by  the  great  compound  clusters  of 
the  white  flowers  of  the  Aralia  which  rise  above 
it.  The  Japanese  form  does  not  appsar  to  be  much 
known  in  gardens,  although  young  plants  have 
lately  been  raised  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  from 
seed  sent  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Jlayr  from  Japan, 
and  it  is  the  Manchurian  variety  known  as  Aralia 
chinensis,  or  as  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus, 
that  is  usually  seen  in  our  gardens,  from  which  the 
American  form,  the  type  of  the  species,  appears  to 
have  pretty  nearly  disappeared,  although  the  name 
is  common  enough  in  nurserymen's  catalogues. 

But  of  all  the  Araliacere  of  Japan,  Acautho- 
paoax  is  the  most  interesting  to  the  student  of 
trees.  It  is  a  small  genus  of  about  eight  .ipe- 
cies  of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  memVjers  of  tropical 
Asia  and  of  China  and  Japan,  where  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  have  been  found.  The  most 
important  of  the  Japanese  species  are  Acantho- 
pana.x  ricinifolium  and  Acanthopanax  sciado- 
phylloides.  Of  the  other  species,  Acanthopanax 
innovans  is  a  small  tree,  of  which  I  saw  young 
plants  only,  on  the  Nagaseudo,  without  flowers 
IT  fruit,  and  which  is  still  to  be  introduced. 
Acanthopanax  aculeatum,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  lustrous  three  or  five-parted  leaves,  is  much 
planted  in  Japan  in  hedges  and  is  hardy  in 
Southern  Yezo,  where,  however,  it  has  been 
introduced.  Acanthopanax  triohodon,  of  Fran- 
chet  and  Savatier,  a  doubtful  species,  which, 
from  the  description,  must  closely  resemble 
Acanthopanax  aculeatum,  we  did  not  see  ;  but 
Acanthopanax  sessiliflorum  of  Manchuria  and 
Northern  China  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  we  found  evidently  indi- 
genous near  Lake  Umoto,  in  the  Nikko  Moun- 
tains, on  the  Xagasendo  and  in  Yezo. 

Acanthopanax  sciadophylloides  is  still  un- 
known in  our  gardens,  and  we  were  fortunate  in 
securing  an  abundant  supply  of  seeds.  It  is  a 
han.lsome,  shapely  tree,  sometimes  40  feet  in 
height.  The  flowers  appear  in  early  summer 
on  slender  pedicels  in  few-flowered  umbels  ar- 
ranged in  terminal  panicles  5  inches  or  6  inches 
across,  with  slender  branches,  the  lower  radiating 
iit  right  angles  to  the  stem,  the  upper  erect.  The 
fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  is  dark  blue- 
black,  somewhat  flattened  or  angled,  and  contains 
two  carlilaginous,.  flattened,  one-seeded  stones. 
This  handsome  species  inhabits  tlie  mountain 
forests  of  Nikko,  where  it  is  not  common.  Later 
we  found  it  in  great  .abundance  on  Mount  Hak- 
koda,  in  Northern  Hondo,  and  in  Central  Yezo, 
where  it  is  common  in  the  deciduous  forests  which 
clothe  the  hill-sides.  Here  it  apparently  attains 
im  largest  .•■ize,  and  grows  with  another  species  of 
this  genus, 

Acanthopanax  iticixiPOLiu.M,  the  largest 
Aralia  of  Japan.  I  have  followed  the  Japanese 
botanists  in  referring  this  tree  to  the  Panax  ricini- 
folia  of  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  although  the  plant 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  in  Europe  as  Acan- 
thopanax ricinifolium  or  Aralia  Maximowiczi  is 
distinct  from  the  Yezo  tree  in  the  more  deeply 
lobed  leaves  with  much  broader  sinuses  between 
the  lobes.  A  single  individual  similar  to  the 
plant  of  our  gardens  I  saw  growing  in  the  forest 
near  Fukushima,  in  Central  Japan,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  w.^s  without  fljwers  or  fruit.     A-.d  as  I 


was  unable  to  find  any  leaves  on  the  Yezo  trees 
with  the  broad  sinuses  of  this  plant  or  any  inter- 
mer.iate  foims,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
forests  of  Japan  are  found  to  contain  two  species  of 
simple-leaved  arborescent  Acanthopanax,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex.amine  Siebold's 
specimens  to  determine  which  species  he  called 
Panax  ricinifolia.  In  the  forests  of  Yezo,  where  it 
is  exceedingly  common,  Acanthopanax  ricini- 
folium, as  it  will  be  called  for  the  present  at  least, 
is  a  tree  sometimes  SO  feet  in  height,  with  a  tall 
straight  trunk  4  feet  or  '>  feet  in  diameter,  covered 
with  very  thick,  dark,  deeply-furrowed  b.ark  and 
immense  limbs,  which  stand  out  from  the  trunk  .at 
right  angles  like  tho?e  of  an  old  pasture  Oak,  .and 
thick  reddish  brown,  moslly  erect  briicchlets  armed 
with  stout,  straight,  orange-coloured  prickles  with 
much  enlarged  bases.  The  leaves,  7  inches  to  10 
inches  across,  are  dark  green  and  very  lustrous  on 
the  upper  surface,  light  green  nn  the  lower  sur- 
face, which  is  covered,  especially  in  the  axils  of 
the  ribs,  with  rufous  pubescence.  The  small  white 
flowers  are  produced  on  long  slender  pedicels  in 
many-flowered  umbels.  They  appe.ar  in  August 
and  September,  and  are  very  conspicuous  as  they 
rise  above  the  dark  green  foliage,  giving  to  this 
fine  tree  an  appearance  f  ntirely  unlike  th.at  of  .any 
other  inhabitant  of  northern  forests.  Acantho- 
panax ricinifolium  is  common  in  Saghalien  and 
Yfzo,  and  I  s.aw  it  occasionally  on  the  mountains 
of  Central  Hondo,  where,  however,  it  does  not 
grow  to  the  great  size  it  attains  in  the  forests  of 
Yezo.  Here  it  is  associated  with  Lindens,  Mag 
nolias.  White  Oaks,  Birches,  Maples,  Cercidi 
phyllum,  Walnuts,  Carpinus  and  Ostrya.  The 
woorl  is  rather  hard,  straight-grained,  light  brown, 
with  a  fine  satiny  surface.  In  Yezo  it  is  highly 
valued,  and  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  interior  finish  of  houses  and  for  furniture, 
cases,  &c. —  (larden  and  Purest. 


The  golden-leaved  Alder.— A  hot  and  dry 

season  such  as  we  are  now  h.aving  brings  out  the 
colour  of  the  golden-leaved  Alder.  We  have 
several  trees  growing  on  exposed  banks  and  knolls 
in  the  pleasure  grounds.  In  conjunction  with 
these,  we  also  have  several  specimens  of  the 
purple-leaved  Prunus  Pissardi,  the  two  together 
m.aking  quite  a  harmonious  blending  of  colour. 
Unfortunately,  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  peeling  the 
stems  during  the  winter  months.  A  piece  of  wire 
netting  bound  around  the  stem  will,  however,  pro- 
tect it. — A.  Young. 

The  Clammy  Locust  (Robinia  viscosa).- 
This  is  a  charming  member  of  the  Acacia  family, 
.and  makes  a  handsome  tree,  but,  happily,  we  h<ave 
not  to  wait  till  it  attains  tree  dimensions  before  it 
gives  us  considerable  beauty.  Some  specimens 
quite  recently  planted  and  less  than  C  feet  in 
height  have  been  blooming  this  season,  and  will 
now  continue  (only  more  profusely)  each  year. 
It  has  some  considerable  resemblance  to  the  False 
Acacia,  but  it  is  rather  smaller  in  growth,  more 
slender,  and  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  very 
clammy  ;  hence  the  name.  It  is  fast-growing,  and 
on  a  lawn  would  soon  mcake  a  handsome  tree  with 
a  considerable  spread  of  branches.  The  flowers 
are  of  much  the  same  tint  as  those  of  the  pink 
variety  of  the  common  Acacia,  but  they  cluster 
more  thickly  in  short  racemes. — A.  H. 

Double-flowered  Pe  f  oh  Clara  Mayer  —This 
is  a  very  fine  and  also  a  very  rare  and  rennrkably 
floriferous  vaii<-ty.  The  flowers,  which  are  very 
large-sized,  well  formed,  and  of  a  very  deep  bright 
red  colour,  are  produced  in  such  .abundance,  that 
when  the  tree  is  in  bloom  the  branches  are  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  flowers  and  foli.age,  the  con- 
trasting colours  of  which  have  a  very  striking  orna- 
mental efl'ect,  more  particularly  so  as  the  red  col- 
our wi  h  which  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  suf- 
fused throughout  never  entirely  leaves  them,  but 
sometimes  becomes  a  little  lighter  or  weaker  in 
tint  here  and  there.  The  culture  .and  propagation 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  practised 
in  the  case  of  all  other  fruit  trees  belonging  to  this 
group.     The  soil  should  be  a  somewhat  tenacious 


one,  and  light  rather  than  too  heavy.    Propagation 

is  eflfected  by  sowing  the  fruit  stones,  when  such 
are  produced,  but  more  usually  by  shield  grafting, 
the  stock  employed  being  the  St.  Julien  Plum 
tree.  In  some  soils  or  under  special  climatic  condi- 
tions other  kinds  of  stocks  are  sometimes  pre- 
ferred—the Myrobella  Plum  tree,  for  inst.ance, 
which  is  especially  employed  when  small  sized  or 
half  standard  trees  pre  required.  In  some  locali- 
ties the  Damas  de  Toulouse  Plum  tree  is  .also  used 
as  a  stock,  and  is  valuable  for  this  purpose  in  dis- 
tricts where  own-root  Peach  trees  do  not  succeed 
well.  Elsewhere  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  stock.  We 
have  no  hesit.ation  in  recommending  the  double 
flowered  Peach  tree  Clara  Mayer  as  being  one  of 
the  finest  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs.  Moreover, 
it  is  hardy  and  possesses  all  the  good  qualities 
that  an  ornamental  tree  should  exhibit,  being 
robust  in  growth  and  never  suffering  from  the 
severest  frosts  in  winter.  It  also  accommodates 
itself  to  every  mode  of  training  and  does  well  under 
every  form  and  in  every  position  and  aspect. — 
Hc'cne  IIii rt Ifuli: 

Spartium  junceum  (the  Spanish  Broom). — 
There  are  fev/  outdoor  shrubs  which  better  enjoy 
the  present  long  and  remarkable  spell  of  semi- 
tropical  weather  than  the  old  Spanish  Broom.  It 
is  flowering  now  very  beautifully.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  hardy  Leguminosa:  by  its 
green  rush-like  stems,  devoid  of  leaves  except 
when  young.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or 
more,  but  being  of  a  lanky,  g,aunt  habit  is  seen  to 
best  efl'ect  when  planted  in  shrubberies  where  its 
base  is  hidden,  and  a  suitable  setting  of  greenery 
is  provided  for  the  profusion  of  blossom.  The 
flowers  .are  individually  larger  than  those  of  most 
of  the  hardy  shrubs  of  the  same  tribe,  and  the 
colour  is  a  rich  glowing  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  is  also  found  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Accord- 
ing to  Loudon,  it  is  chiefly  found  on  gravelly  soils 
in  its  natur.al  state,  and  in  this  country  it  is  useful 
for  dry  sandy  soils  where  many  other  shrubs  would 
not  thrive.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  exotics 
brought  to  this  country  of  whose  introduction  a 
record  exists,  the  date  being  1548.  The  plant  seeds 
with  freedom,  and  may  by  this  means  De  rapidly 
increased.  There  is  a  doublo-flowered  variety  in 
cultivation  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  plant, 
but  it  is  not  common  as  yet. 

Kalmia  augustifolia  and  Rhododendron 
hirsutum  are  very  pretty  now.  I  think  these  de- 
serve to  be  planted  more  extensively  than  they  are. 
Theponlicum  and  hybrid  Rhododendrons  .are  all 
faded  and  gone,  and  R.  hirsutum  and  Kalmia  an- 
gustifolia  form  a  good  succession.  It  is  generally 
understood  th.at  Kalmias  will  only  grow  in  peat  bog, 
but  we  have  some  strong  plants  on  clayey  ground, 
which,  I  hope,  is  something  in  their  favour.  The 
three  best  sorts  are  Kalmia  augustifolia  rubra,  K.  a. 
rosea  and  K.  a.  glauca.  The  last-named  is  in  bloom 
in  April,  the  other  two  during  the  present  month 
(June).  The  Heaths  are  corning  into  flower.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  white  E.  cinerea.  Erica  cinerea 
alba  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  best  suited  for  a 
dry  bank.  It  has  hght  green  foliage  and  blooms 
later  in  the  year  than  minor  or  major.  Erica 
cinerea  alba  minor  is  a  pretty  compact-growing  va- 
riety— one  dense  mass  of  white  blooms,  similar  in 
growth  to  carnea  alba,  only  dark  green  foliage, 
the  earliest  of  its  cliiss  to  bloom.  Erica  cinere.a 
major  is  in  bloom  with  minor,  only  m.akes  stronger 
growth  .and  larger  flowers.  Erica  cinerea  alba  raul- 
tiflora  is  the  latest  to  bloom  and  resembles  minor, 
only  it  is  in  bloom  longer  than  the  other  and  has 
light  green  foliage.  Then  there  are  the  bright- 
coloured  varieties  of  cinerea.  Purpurea  is  a  bright , 
purple;  atro-purpurea,  a  daik  purple;  nigra  is 
dark  purple;  rosea,  a  flesh  colour;  coccinea,  a 
bright  scarlet ;  atro-s.anguinea,  a  crimson  ;  pallida, 
a  pink.  All  the  forms  of  cinerea  do  best  on  a  dry 
bank.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  E.  tetralix  and 
E.  ciliaris.  The  vulgaris  varieties  grow  almost 
anywhere.— C.  REEVES,  Flash  Nursery,  Two  Bales, 
Matloch. 
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WISTARIA   AT   THE   LARCHES, 

EAST   GRINSTEAD. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Brown,  of  The 
Larches,  East  Grinstead,  for  the  very  excel- 
lent photograph  from  which  this  engraving 
was  made.  The  engraving  tells  its  own 
tale.  This  district  is  not  so  favourable  to 
this  noble  climber  as  many  others  in  England, 
but  still  the  hardiness  of  the  plant  and  its 
freedom  of  bloom  are  well  proved  in  this 
rather  cool  and  hilly  district.  It  is  surely 
needless  to  say  any  more  of  a  plant  which 
everybody  ought  to  know  so  well.  Of  its 
use  for  bowers  and  covered  ways  wo  spoke 
last    week.       Up    to    the    present   its   most 


fruit  which  are  now  employed  in  many  parts  of 
France,  "  the  orchard  of  Europe." — Itcvue  Ilorticolc. 


Orchids. 


EPIDENDRUM  VITELLTNUM  MAJUS. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  a  latter  from  Major-General 
C.  B.  Lucie  Smith,  of  Worthing,  in  which  he 
questions  my  remarks  as  to  this  plant  pre- 
ferring a  shady  situation,  giving  a  case  in 
point  of  a  plant  in  his  own  possession  whicli 
had  been  treated  quite  the  reverse.  He 
says  :  — 

I   obtained    the   plant   when   semi-established, 
having  forty-five  bulbs  in  April,  1891.     In  the  May 


sunlight  is  accountable  for  the  depth  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  colours.  Take,  for  instance, 
Coclilioda  Noezliana  and  C.  vulcanica,  Ada 
aurantiaca,  and  the  Masdevallias,  which  have 
as  bright  colours  as  any  Orchids,  all  of  which 
grow  best  and  flower  most  frei-ly  without  sun 
in  a  north  house.  We  are  told  that  Roezl 
found  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  growing 
upon  stunted  Oaks  in  a  district  where  it 
rains  for  about  a  couple  of  hours  every  day 
from  May  till  October,  and  where  from  Decem- 
ber to  February  the  plants  are  enveloped  in 
dense  fogs  and  subject  at  times  to  frost.  Lindley 
tells  us  the  typical  form  is  foun<l  on  cloud- 
capped  mountains  amidst  continual  mists  in 
the  regions  of  Lichens,  so  that  the  plant  in  a 
state  of  nature  is  not  troubled  with  much 
sunlight.     I  hope  that  General  Smith's  plant 


Wistaria  sinensis  at  The  Larches,  East  Qrinstead.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Br: 


common  use  is  as  a  wall  plant  on  the 
houses  around  London.  There  are  many 
noble  specimens  of  it  at  Tooting  and  other 
pretty  villages. 


Dried  fruit  and  vegetables— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  drying  of  fruit  and  vegetables  has 
just  been  published  conjointly  by  M.  Nanot, 
director  of  the  National  School  of  Horticulture  at 
Versailles,  and  M.  Tritschler,  engineer  of  arts  and 
manufactures.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
this  branch  of  industry  has  become  an  important 
element  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  special 
apparatuses  for  the  drying  of  fruit  accompany  the 
extension  of  the  enormous  orchards  of  the  West. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  how  important  is  a  work 
by  competent  writers  which  fully  describes  the 
stoves,  the  dryers,  the  peeling  and  paring 
machines,  and  the  evaporators  which  ought  to 
take  the  place  of  the  antiquated  methods  of  drying 


following  I  put  it  in  the  full  sun  in  the  open  air, 
protecting  it  from  heavy  rain  and  wind  until  the 
16th  of  September,  when  it  was  removed  to  a 
cool  house,  placing  it  well  up  against  the  glass, 
where  it  could  get  all  the  sun  available.  In  May, 
1802,  it  began  to  bloom,  and  gave  eighteen  spikes 
bearing  172  flowers  of  exceptionally  fine  colour 
and  substance.  Would  growing  it  in  the  shade 
give  as  good  results,  especially  as  regards  brilliancy 
of  colour? 

I  am  glad  my  notice  has  called  forth  this 
statement.  I  saw  the  cut  with  an  account  of 
the  plant  in  question  in  a  contemporary  last 
season,  and  I  have  been  watching  for  a  notice  of 
it  this  year,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  ;  neither 
does  the  writer  mention  anything  about  it  in  the 
year  1803.  During  the  year  1891  we  had 
very  little  sun,  but  plenty  of  moisture,  so  that 
this  plant  had  not  much  sunlight  to  put  up 
with.  I  do  not  think  such  good  results  could 
be   chronicled    this   season.     I    do    not   think 


will  continue  to  give  a  like  amount  of  flower 
for  many  years,  but  I  doubt  its  ability  to  pull 
through  the  present  season  in  a  like  creditable 
manner.  Wtt.t.tam  Hugh  Gower. 


Sobralia  macrantha  Princess  May.  —  I 
have  received  a  beautiful  flower  bearing  the  above 
name  from  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  the  United 
States  Nursery,  Hextable.  The  plant  grows  only 
about  1  foot  or  15  inches  high,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  of  good  substance.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  variety  Kienastiana  in  size  and  in 
being,  like  those  of  that  form,  of  the  purest  white, 
saving  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip,  which  is  suffused 
with  a  delicate  and  pleasing  shade  of  heliotrope. 
It  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  desirable  variety 
— G. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — G.  Simmonds  sends 
me  a  flower  of  the  above-named  plant,  with  the 
erroneous  name  of  O.  Lawrenceanum.     He  says  it 
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is  from  a  plant  that  came  to  him  last  year  from 
Surinam.  Its  leaves  are  getting  very  spotty,  and 
he  asks  what  he  can  do  to  prevent  this.  You  have 
one  of  the  grandest  plants  in  the  genus  Oncidium 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  I  have 
grown  it  and  have  seen  it  doing  well  when  well 
shaded  from  the  sun's  rays.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  spread  its  roots  wherever  it  likes  upon  a  moist 
and  stony  bottom  and  be  kept  in  a  hot  and  very 
moist  atmosphere.  This  is  the  best  plan  to  prevent 
the  spots  which  usually  appear  on  its  leaves  if 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Yours  is  a  very  good  coloured 
variety,  with  a  rich  dark  purple  lip,  and  the  flower 
yields  a  delicious  odour  resembling  vanilla. — W. 

Cattleya  Sanderiana,  which  I  noted  recently 
as  being  shown  so  finely  by  Baron  Schroeder  at  the 
Temple,  and  of  which  I  also  recently  noted  a  fine 
variety  sent  me  by  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno, 
have  both  been  eclipsed  in  richness  of  colour  by 
a  variety  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Kerslake,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  of  Bath.  It  is  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  two  referred  to,  the  petals,  how- 
ever, being  somewhat  narrower  than  in  Mr. 
Broome's  fine  flower.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  a  deep,  rich  rosy  purple,  the  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  large  and  finely 
developed  front  lobe  of  a  very  rich  velvety  crim- 
son-magenta, with  the  two  yellow  eye  like  spots  at 
the  side  of  the  throat. — G. 

Cattleya Schilleriana(i/.  Parsons). — A  superb 
flower  of  this  plant  comes  to  me  for  my  opinion, 
the  sender  saying  he  had  always  taken  it  for  a 
strong-growing  plant  of  C.  Aclandije,  but  from 
which  it  appears  to  differ.  It  does  differ, 
and  that  considerably,  for  in  C.  Aclandia:  the 
column  is  quite  exposed,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
being  quite  rudimentary  ;  whilst  in  the  flower  sent 
these  organs  are  very  large  and  form  quite  a  vaulted 
hood  over  the  column.  The  flower,  cut  from  a  scape 
bearing  five  blooms,  measures  4J  inches  across, 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  bronzy  purple,  much  spotted 
with  purple  of  a  deeper  hue.  It  is  a  very  fine 
form  of  this  rather  variable  plant,  but  I  cannot 
consider  this  as  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  Ac- 
landiae  and  C.  guttata,  as  some  do,  and  even  if  a 
hybrid,  I  do  not  think  that  the  first-named  plant 
is  one  of  the  parents.  It  flowers  sometimes  twice 
in  one  season. — G. 

Houlletia  odoratissitaa. — H.  Parsons  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  singular  and  beautiful  species, 
which  was  introduced  to  cultivation  by  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  over  forty  years  ago.  The  flowers  are 
very  fragrant,  borne  several  together  on  an  upright 
spike,  the  one  before  me  being  fully  3  inches 
across,  the  sepals  broader  than  the  petals,  reddish 
brown.  The  curious  lip  is  white  and  hastate  in 
front.  These  plants  have  never  been  popular. 
They  are  easily  managed,  and  some  of  them  should 
find  a  place  in  every  collection.  They  do  well  in 
either  hanging  baskets  or  pots  well  drained,  using 
for  soil  good  brown  peat  fibre  or  Sphagnum  Moss. 
Water  should  be  given  freely  when  growing,  much 
less  being  requisite  in  the  winter.  They  may  be 
grown  in  the  Odontoglossum  house,  keeping  them 
at  the  warmest  end  during  the  winter  season. — G. 

A  giant  Cattleya. — Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  Hardy,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  sends 
me  a  flower  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  Sanderiana, 
which  is  certainly  the  largest  and  most  richly 
coloured  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  measures  10 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  fine  deep 
rosy  purple,  broad,  the  latter  being  prettily  frilled 
at  the  edges;  the  large  lip  is  4  inches  long  and 
'■\  inches  broad,  frilled  at  the  margin,  the  colour  an 
intense  rich  velvety  crimson.  At  the  side  of  the 
throat  are  two  large  eye-like  blotches  of  a  rich 
yellow. — G. 

Cattleya  Aclandiee  in  two  varieties  comes 
from  Mr.  Holme.s,  with  whom  the  plant  is  a  great 
favourite.  In  one  form  the  sepals  are  broader  than 
the  petals,  the  former  slightly  waved  at  the  edges, 
ground  colour  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  green, 
tipped  with  bright  chocolate,  and  profusely  marked 
with  spots  and  blotches;  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip 
is  bright  rosy  purple  with  deeper  veins,  side 
lobes  very  small,  white  ;  the  other  form  is  smaller, 
the  colours  paler.     It  is  not  a  plant  that  seems  to 


be  very  amenable  to  cultivation,  but  I  have  had 
nice  plants  of  it  which  were  grown  upon  good- 
sized  blocks  of  wood  with  but  a  very  little  soil 
about  the  roots.  It  requires  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  a  high  temperature,  with  a  good  deal  of  bright 
sunshine. — G. 

Cattleya  'Wameri. — G.  Wilson  sends  a  grand 
flower  of  this  for  an  opinion.  It  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  nearly  as  dark  as  some  of  those  which  I 
used  to  see  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  one 
seldom  sees  now  ;  the  flower  before  me  measures 
upwards  of  8  inches  across,  broad,  and  of  good 
substance,  deep  rosy  purple  in  colour,  the  large  lip 
deep  rosy  crimson  in  front,  very  much  undulated 
and  frilled,  the  base  white,  having  a  streak  of 
orange  in  the  throat,  with  numerous  lines  of  white 
traversing  it.  It  is  a  magnificent  variety,  first 
flowered  by  Mr.  Robert  Warner  some  thirty-three 
years  ago. — W.  H. 

Limestone  for  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis- 
— Dendrobium  Phalrenopsis  apparently  grows  freely 
enough  when  potted  in  the  same  material  as  the 
majority  of  other  Dendrobes,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  its  extreme  partiality  for  limestone, 
this  being  used  both  for  drainage  and  mixed  with 
the  peat  used  for  potting.  By  using  the  above 
material,  the  young  growths  from  small  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  the 
roots  cling  closely  to  the  stone. — A.  YousG. 

Cattleya  Mossise  Hardyse. — Flowers  with 
this  name  also  come  from  Mr.  Holmes.  He  says 
he  thinks  it  is  quite  distinct  enough  for  a  name. 
It  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  variety.  There  are 
four  flowers  upon  the  scape,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  the  purest  white ;  lip  also  white, 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  beautifully  crisped  at 
the  edge,  has  a  ground  of  pure  white,  stained  with 
orange  in  the  throat  and  on  the  side  lobes.  It  is  a 
charming  variety,  even  prettier  than  C.  Wagneri, 
the  first  plant  of  wbich  I  exhibited  at  Regent's 
Park  some  years  ago. — G. 

Aerides  Fieldingi. — For  the  general  uses  of 
the  garden  no  species  of  Aerides  has  proved  of  so 
much  value  as  this,  commonly  known  as  the  Fox- 
brush Orchid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  culti- 
vated in  the  whole  family,  maintaining  year  after 
year  a  vigour  of  growth  which,  unfortunately,  de- 
parts from  a  good  many  Orchids  after  two  or  three 
years'  cultivation.  Although  I  have  frequently 
noticed  a  night  temperature  of  GO"  to  GS"  in  winter 
recommended  for  this  amongst  other  Aerides,  my 
experience  is  that  the  Cattleya  house  is  more 
suitable,  choosing  the  warmest  position.  I  believe 
Mr.  Gower  has  in  these  pages  recommended  tem- 
peratures approximating  those  of  the  Cattleya 
house  rather  than  those  of  the  East  Indian  house, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  feel  certain  that  as 
fine  spikes  will  be  produced  with  greener,  sturdier 
foliage  when  this  advice  is  followed.  I  have 
plants  now  in  flower  with  spikes  2  feet  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  l-i  inches  in  depth  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful amethyst-purple,  the  lip  and  the  rounded  tips 
of  the  petals  being  considerably  deeper  in  shade 
than  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  species  comes 
near  A.  multiflorum  (A.  Lobbi)  in  botanical  rela- 
tionship, but  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  ro- 
buster  foliage,  but  also  by  the  pointed  ape.x  of  the 
labellum.  A.  Fieldingi  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya  and  Assam. — B. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. — It  is  interesting 
to  see  from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Field  that  this 
beautiful  plant  can  be  grown  with  care  in  an  or- 
dinary garden,  but  anyone  who  has  a  piece  of 
boggy  ground  may  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 
I  have  had  it  in  the  wild  part  of  my  garden  for 
many  years,  and  it  comes  up  every  season  like  a 
weed.  It  has  never  been  finer  than  this  year.  I 
had  nearly  thirty  blooms  open  at  one  time.  It  is 
usele.«s,  however,  to  attempt  to  cultivate  it  except 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  it 
grows  in  a  .state  of  nature.  My  plants  are  in 
ground  that  is  constantly  wet,  but  I  have  noticed 
that  the  roots  run  about  near  the  surface,  and  I 
should  advise  anyone  planting  it  not  to  bury  them 
too  deeply.  I  have  never  seen  it  growing  wild,  but 
I  fancy  it  grows  on,  rather  than  in  boggy  ground, 
that  is,  on  the  loose  mossy  surface  of  such  places. 


Some  time  ago  we  were  clearing  out  some  ditches 
in  the  winter,  and  my  men  threw  the  soil  over  where 
the  Cypripediums  were  growing.  They  were  not 
covered  by  more  than  8  inches  or  4  inches  of  soil, 
but  none  of  those  that  were  so  covered  ever  came 
up  again.  Some  of  my  plants  are  growing  in  the 
shade  and  others  in  the  sun,  but  they  are  all  pro- 
tected against  wind  by  trees.  Cypripedium  pubes- 
cens  and  Cypripedium  parviflorum  grow  also  in  my 
wild  garden,  though  not  so  vigorously  as  C.  spec- 
tabile. They  all  increase  very  slowly,  and  I  have 
never  known  any  self-sown  seedlings  to  appear. 
Cypripedium  acaule  I  have  tried  again  and  again, 
but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  establishing  it.  I 
found  it  growing  near  Ottawa,  in  Canada,  some 
years  ago  and  brought  a  few  plants  home  with  me. 
They  came  up  the  next  year  and  flowered,  but  they 
made  no  sign  the  year  after.  Perhaps  the  English 
summer  is  not  warm  enough  to  enable  this  form  to 
ripen  its  bulbs  for  the  next  year's  growth.  If  a,ny 
of  your  readers  have  been  more  successful  with 
this  species,  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  have 
managed  it.  The  European  form — Cypripedium 
Calceolus— is  not  ditiicult  to  grow,  but  it  requires 
different  treatment.  It  is  not  a  bog  plant,  but 
grows,  I  believe,  in  limestone  districts. — F.  W. 
Harmer,  Crinf/leford,  Norwich. 
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PLATE  816. 

RHODOCHITON  VOLUBILE. 

(with  a  coloured  I'LATE.*) 

This  interesting  and  attractive  flowering 
climber  is  one  of  the  many  that  are  con.spicuous 
by  their  absence  iu  a  great  number  of  instances 
in  our  plant  houses  of  to-day.  Like  others, 
it  has  had  to  give  place  ill  a  measure  to 
other  and  more  showy  plants.  It  is,  however, 
none  the  less  a  most  useful  climbing  plant  for 
the  cool  greenhouse.  Its  position  therein  is 
almost  indicated  by  the  style  of  the  growth  as 
seen  in  the  coloured  plate.  In  any  house, 
for  instance,  where  it  can  be  trained  up  the 
rafters,  hanging  therefrom  over  pathways,  &c., 
it  is  seen  to  the  very  best  advantage.  There 
are  other  and  likewise  very  useful  plants  of  a 
similar  habit,  Maurandya  Barclayana  and 
Lophospermum  scandens  being  cases  in  point. 
These  are  both  better  known  in  many  gardens 
than  the  Rhodochiton.  Each  of  them  is,  how- 
ever, amenable  to  the  same  treatment,  the  last 
being  the  most  vigorous  grower  of  the  three 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  free-flowering. 
Not  being  an  enduring  or  lasting  plant,  it 
is  needful  for  the  sake  of  greater  safety 
to  strike  a  few  cuttings  every  year.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer,  so  as  to  have  nice  young 
plants  to  grow  on  the  following  spring. 
With  good  care  such  plants  as  these  will 
go  through  the  first  winter  afterwards  with 
hardly  an  exception  ;  after  that,  however,  the 
young  plants  will  be  much  the  safer.  The  cut- 
tings should  bo  taken  with  a  heel,  being  about 
4  inches  in  length  ;  these  will  strike  best  in 
nearly  all  sand  under  bell  glasses  iu  a  cool  pit 
or  frame,  striking  singly  iu  2i-inch  pots  being 
the  best  way  to  proceed.  In  after-potting  I 
would  advise  the  use  of  a  little  peat  as  weU  as 
leaf-mould  and  good  loam,  about  one- third  of 
each.  After-pottings  should  be  attended  to 
before  the  plants  are  pot-bound  so  as  to  starve 
or  weaken  them,  but  anything  beyond  a  10-inch 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  gardens  at  Bur. 
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pot  will  be  rarely  needed.  Another  mode  of 
culture  is  to  turn  the  young  plants  out  into 
boxes,  but  planting  out  as  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood is  not  to  be  reconiraeuded  in  this  in- 
stance. 

This  Rhodochitou  is  a  Mexican  introduc- 
tion'of  more  than  half  a  century  back.  It  should 
further  be  added  that  where  the  seed  ripens 
another  good  and  easy  mode  of  increase  is  afforded 
with  a  correspondingly  vigorous  growth.  At 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  where  the  drawing 
was  made,  cuttings  of  this  climber  are  taken 
in  the  autumn,  and  when  rooted,  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  winter.  They  are  potted 
on  in  the  spring  and  planted  out  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  summer  occupants  of  the 
flower  garden.  It  also  seeds  freely  at  Burford 
Lodge.  The  late  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe  used  to 
have  it  grow  and  flower  freely  outdoors  in  his 
garden  at  Drayton-Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring. 

G.  H. 
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TRANSPLANTING  LILIES. 

EvEKYONE  who  has  a  garden  is  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  transplant  his  flowers  for 
various  reasons,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  find  out  the  best 
time  for  doing  so.  With  imported  plants  this 
is  one  of  our  difliculties.  Many  years  ago  I 
sent  for  a  large  number  of  Hellebores  from 
Holland  ;  at  the  time  I  was  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  their  peculiarities,  and  I  lost 
them  aU.  The  gardener,  knowing  the  hardiness 
of  the  Christmas  Rose,  said,  "Any  place  wUl 
do  for  these,"  and  they  were  put  where  I 
wanted  to  have  them  in  various  corners,  and 
soon  withered  off  and  died.  If  I  were  to  try 
the  same  experiment  now,  probably  I  should 
not  lose  one,  but  this  is  a  hard  experience  to 
gain. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  letter  from  M.  van 
Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  in  answer  to  one  from 
me  about  moving  LUies.  I  had  said  that  I  did 
not  find  the  varieties  of  Martagon  and  some 
other  Turk's-cap  Lilies  difficult  to  move.  He 
replies,  "  I  cannot  help  saying,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  you  about  the  moving  of  Lilies ;  not 
one  variety  bears  it  well,  except  umbellatum  ; 
almost  all  of  them  suffer  much  by  lifting  and 
planting."  Now  M.  van  Tubergen  must  be 
taken  as  a  good  authority,  and  yet  practically  I 
have  proved  that  Lilies  will  bear  transplanting 
in  the  very  height  of  their  growth.  This  season 
when  the  rain  came  after  the  first  great  drought, 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  move  L.  chalcedonicum, 
pyrenaicum,  and  Thunbergianum  Prince  of 
Orange.  They  have  all  moved  perfectly  well, 
and  if  I  live  to  see  it,  they  will  no  doubt 
flower  much  better  next  season  than  if  I  had 
left  them  alone.  The  Prince  of  Orange  flowered 
well  after  transplanting.  I  moved  the  chalce- 
donicum because  it  was  not  doing  well 
where  it  was ;  pyrenaicum  had  just  finished 
flowering.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
move  best  just  at  the  flowering  season.  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  move  the  above- 
named  Lilies  had  I  not  tried  the  experiment 
before.  I  was  visiting  near  London  either  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  about 
three  years  ago  and  I  was  offered  some  L.  chal- 
cedonicum. The  thought  in  my  mind  was  they 
would  surely  die  from  the  rough  treatment ; 
but,  instead  of  that,  they  have  grown  and 
flourished,  and  a  fine  clump  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful Lily  will  this  year  'give  me  abundance  of 
bloom.     The  secret    seems    to    be   semi-shade 


and  abundance  of  water,  and  the  Lilies  will  go 
on  apparently  almost  indifl'erent  to  their  change 
of  ((u^irters  ;  but  if  their  new  situation  agrees 
with  them,  they  will  rapidly  improve  and  be 
finer  and  better  next  summer  than  if  they  had 
been  left  alonn.  L,  pardalinum  does  appear  to 
be  very  obstinate.  I  had  some  fine  roots  sent 
to  me  in  1800,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
recovered  the  shift  yet.  They  did  not  bloom 
at  all  the  first  year,  and  they  are  only  flower- 
ing scantily  now.  With  more  attention  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  done  better.  The  sea- 
son has  been  dead  against  pardalinum,  but 
still  it  is  evident  that  it  resents  any  removal 
even  when  carefully  performed.  Auratum  does 
well  after  removal,  and  so,  of  course,  does  can- 
didum.  With  regard  to  this  'ast  Lily,  I  made 
a  mistake  in  transplanting  and  culture  which 
nearly  caused  the  loss  of  a  splendid  bed  of 
it.  Seeing  the  roots  pushed  out  of  the 
ground,  I  took  the  bulbs  up  and  replanted  rather 
deeply  and  in  rich  ground.  The  next  year  was 
almost  a  complete  faOure,  and  this  year  the  bed 
is  only  convalescent.  I  shall  never  cover  deeply 
the  roots  of  candidum  again,  but  when  they  re- 
quire it  put  some  earth  around  them.  I  have 
watched  the  mode  of  culture  in  cottage  gardens, 
where  these  Lilies  generally  grow  better  than 
in  large  gardens.  The  rule,  where  they  do  best, 
is  to  let  them  alone,  except  according  to  the 
rough,  but  successful,  plan  adopted  by  cottagers 
with  regard  to  their  perennials,  when  they  put 
in  autumn  some  manure  around  the  roots. 

I  moved  the  common  Christmas  Rose  (H. 
niger)  this  year  about  the  middle  of  March — 
just  in  the  driest  time.  It  was  not  looking  well 
when  I  moved  it,  but  since  that  it  has  begun 
to  throw  up  strong  growth.  Of  course,  in  that 
case  the  exposure  after  taking  up  was  very  short, 
and  I  resorted  to  careful  shading  and  watering. 
I  did  this  chiefly  for  an  experiment  in  trans- 
plantation. I  know  one  grower  of  Hellebores 
who  frequently  moves  his  plants.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  Christmas  Roses  do 
best  when  let  alone,  but  they  want  good  ground. 
They  are  prospering  in  a  wild  condition  under 
the  trees  at  Kew. 

A  Gloucestershike  Parson. 


names  of  bicolor  and  pictum.  llather  taller  than 
either  of  the  above  is  an  early-flowered  form  witn 
large,  but  somewhat  irregularly  disposed  petals  ot 
a  brownish  red  hue.  This  can  be  obtamed  from 
different  dealers  under  the  names  of  lateritium, 
biligulatum,  and  aurantiacum  multiflorum.  Again, 
in  purchasing  such  varieties  as  f  ulgens,  sanguineum, 
and  atro-sanguinenin,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  dit- 
ferent  dealers  are  by  no  means  of  one  accord  in 
their  ideas  of  these  varieties.  L.  elegans  in  variety 
is  sent  here  from  Japan  during  the  winter  months, 
and  very  superior  forms  they  are  as  a  rule,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  varieties  cultivated  by  the 
Dutch.  One  that  generally  crops  up  m  consider- 
able numbers  among  these  imported  bulbs  I  take 
to  be  the  variety  brevifolium,  the  leaves  being 
unusuaUy  short,  thick,  and  of  a  very  deep  green, 
while  the  flowers  are  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  light 
red.  This  grows  about  18  inches  high.  A  second 
variety  from  Japan  is  a  bold  grower,  and  in  the  bud 
state  it  is  very  noticeable  by  reason  of  a  woolly 
substance  around  the  unopened  buds.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  heavily  spotted  with  crimson,  ihis 
has  at  different  times  borne  the  nanies  of  sp  en- 
dens,  guttatum,  and  robustum.  Under  this  last 
name  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  eleven 
years  ago  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


DWARF  LILIES. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
In  a  gardening  experience  extending  over  thirty 
years  I  never  remember  such  a  trying  time  for 
bedding  stuff,  and  doubtless  many  whose  memory 
carries  them  back  longer  than  this  would  have  to 
make  the  same  remark.  Heavy  and  persistent 
watering  is  the  only  thing  possible  to  encourage 
growth,  and  in  many  flower  gardens  this  is  hardly 
possible.  At  Cowdray,  where  tuberous  Begonias 
enter  largely  into  flower  garden  arrangements  Mr. 
Geeson  has  adopted  the  only  method  possible  to 
secure  rapid  growth,  viz.,  a  surface  mulching  ot 
cocoa  fibre,  a  heavy  watering,  and  then  a  slight 
shading  with  breadths  of  tiffany  until  the  plants 
get  established.  Begonias  will  evidently  be  strongly 
to  the  fore  in  bedding  arrangements  for  the  current 
season,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  ideagaimng 
ground  of  either  planting  thinly  on  a  dwarf  carpet 
or  mixing  with  a  nicely  contrasting  plant  that  is 
slightly  dwarfer  than  the  Begonia.  Koniga  vane- 
gata  or  Geranium  Manglesi  associates  admirably 
with  crimson  Begonias,  besides  allowing  space 
for  the  latter  to  develop  into  symmetncal  plants. 
The  efforts  of  the  best  growers,  both  nurserymen 
and  private  gardeners,  to  establish  a  more  erect 
flowering  race  are  bearing  good  fruit.  Such  a  race 
will  be  infinitely  more  attractive  and  useful  for 
outdoor  purposes  than  the  large  flowering  droopmg 
section  True,  we  shall  have,  I  imagine,  to  sacri- 
fice size  to  a  great  extent,  as  flowers  5  inches  and 
6  inches  across  are  hardly  likely  to  be  induced  to 
assume  and  retain  an  erect  position,  but  then,  to 
slightly  alter  an  idea  already  more  than  once 
broached  in  these  columns,  "the general  beauty  of 
a  bed  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  mdividual 
flowers."  The  shading  of  Begonias  above  mentioned 
is  not  only  a  help  to  quick  establishment  and 
growth,  but  also  in  weather  Uke  the  present  highly 
beneficial  to  the  foliage,  which  if  not  thoroughly 
well  hardened,  is  liable  to  blister  and  bum  under 
a  scorching  sun.  Some  varieties  seem  much 
more  susceptible  than  others  to  the  sun  s  influence 
in  the  early  season. 

Mixed  beds.— With  the  laudable  desire  to 
initiate  a  more  free  and  natural  style  in  the  bed- 
ding operations,  mixed  beds  are  often  to  be  fotmd 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale  in  lieu  of  carpet  beds  ; 
but,  although  one  can  appreciate  the  motive  it  is 
difficult  always  to  praise  the  execution.  Whether 
it  is  that  mixed  beds  are  often  the  last  to  be  done, 
and  so  get  aU  the  odds  and  ends  left  from  others, 
1  do  not  know,  but  certainly  the  result  is  often  by 
are'practTcaiTyone'and  the  same  thing.  A  very  qq  means  pleasing.  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
nreltv  flower  of  a  yellow  colour,  splashed  more  or  Lade  than  to  huddle  together  indiscriminately 
less  with  crimson,  is  also  known  by  the  varietal  |  ^onal    Pelargoniums,   Fuchsias,    Marguerites,    Be- 


Among  the  earlier  flowering  Lilies  are  some  of  the 
dwarfest  of  the  entire  genus,  for  some  varieties  of 
L  elegans  or  Thunbergianum  are  at  the  most  little 
more  than  (J  inches  high,  yet  they  bloom  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  In  no  other  Lily  is  there  such 
a  great  amount  of  variation  to  be  found  as  in  the 
different  varieties  of  L.  elegans,  for  they  vary  not 
only  in  shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  also  in 
height  and  season  of  blooming.  The  nomenckiture 
of  most  of  these  forms  is  in  a  very  confused  state, 
for  varietal  names  are  often  given  to  individual 
fancy,  and  the  result  is  very  confusing.  This 
practice  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  not  only  with 
Lilies  but  in  all  classes  ot  plants,  and  quite  re- 
cently in  The  Garden  (p.  477)  a  protest  was 
entered  against  the  same  principle  being  applied 
to  Orchids.  One  of  the  dwarfest  and  earliest  of 
these  forms  of  LUium  elegans  is  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  A 
second  variety— alutaceum,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  more  of  a  buff  tint,  is  often  seen  mixed  with 
Prince  of  Orange,  though  the  two  are  perfectly 
distinct,  as,  apart  from  colour,  the  leaves  of  L. 
alutaceum  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  other, 
while  the  petals  are  less  pointed.  While  noticing 
the  difference  between  these  two,  it  may  on  the 
other  hand  be  pointed  out  that  the  varieties 
alutaceum,  aureum,  and  aureum  nigro-maculatum. 
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ponias,  Iresine,  Coleus,  such  annuals  as  Stocks, 
Zinnias  and  Asters  and  even  small  shrubs  and  coni- 
fers. Such  an  assortment  may  seem  impossible  for 
one  bed  and  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  it  is 
not  the  case.  I  have  counted  all  these  different 
things,  and  planted,  too,  very  thickly— from  G 
inches  to  9  inches  apart.  I  suggested  the  bed 
would  be  a  regular  thicket  so  soon  as  the  different 
things  were  well  on  the  move,  and  was  told  they 
would  be  thinned  out.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
bed  could  be  satisfactorily  worked  in  such  a  man- 
ner ;  the  judicious  blending  of  colours,  so  important 
in  these  beds,  would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  advantage  of  a  deep,  fairly  holding  soil 
over  one  that  is  dry  and  shallow  in  a  season  like 
the  present  for  herbaceous  plants  was  early  appa- 
rent, and  each  succeeding  rainless  week  enforces 
the  advantage.  So  far  as  Violas  are  concerned,  for 
instance,  it  is  impossible  on  our  sandy  soil  to  do 
justice  to  the  plants  or  produce  flowers  in  anything 
like  the  condition  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie,  from 
Scotland,  at  the  Temple.  I  was  hoping  to  note  a 
few  special  characteristics,  both  of  habit  and  col- 
our, of  sundry  new  varieties  on  trial,  but  must  re- 
serve any  such  notes  for  another  season.  There  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  slightest  chance  this  year  of 
giving  an  accurate  description,  and,  indeed,  the 
remark  is  applicable  to  all  new  outdoor  flowers. 
No  fair  estimate  can  be  made  of  their  worth  unless 
they  are  specially  favoured  in  point  of  soil  and 
facilities  for  watering.  The  best  thing  just  at  pre- 
sent in  the  herbaceous  borders  (Countess  of  Paris 
Carnation— grand  this  year— excepted)  is  LUium 
candidum,  and  it  is  a  treat  to  see  this  old  favourite 
throwing  some  of  Its  good  old  fashioned  spikes.  I 
write  "  old-fashioned  "  because  it  is  a  remembrance 
of  the  pre-dlsease  era  to  find  single  spikes  with  a 
dozen  and  more  good  flowers.  Very  good  also  just 
at  present  are  Erigeron  aurantiacus  and  E.  spe- 
ciosus,  the  latter  in  the  distance  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  an  early  Starwort.  Both  are  capital 
subjects  for  cutting  and  stand  well  in  water. 
To  those  readers  who  require  large  quantities 
of  white  flowers,  I  should  like  to  recommend 
The  Pearl  variety  of  Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl.  For 
cutting  in  quantity  this  is  specially  valuable,  and 
really  beautiful  wreaths  and  crosses  can  be  made 
with  a  groundwork  of  this  double  white  Yarrow, 
interspersed  with  Mrs.  Sankey  Sweet  Pea  or  the 
white  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  albus),  an  occa- 
sional bloom  of  Lilium  candidum  and  spikes  of 
Princess  Alice  Stock.  How  acceptable,  too,  are  all 
these  flowers  in  making  up  baskets  or  nosegays  for 
the  yearly  children's  flower  service.  If  the  dry 
weather  continue,  it  will  be  well  to  mulch  and 
water  any  special  beds  where  rapid  growth  is  re- 
quired. Beds  of  scented  plants,  for  instance,  com- 
prising besides  the  lemon-scented  Verbena  and 
Eucalyptus  all  the  best  of  the  finely  cut  leaved 
Pelargoniums,  furnish  such  a  lot  of  cut  foliage  for 
the  flower  basket  through  the  summer  months 
that  we  are  glad  to  get  a  profusion  of  growth  as 
soon  as  possible.  Aloysia  citriodora  is  very  sub- 
ject to  red  spider  when  growth  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  Insecticide  or  a  heavy 
syrirging  with  water,  with  which  a  handful  of 
sulphur  has  been  mixed.  Is  highly  beneficial. 

dlaremont.  E-  BuBBELL. 


Lathyrua  grandiflorus.— This  is  really  a 
splendid  Pea  and  of  a  most  enduring  character. 
All  the  perennial  Peas  seem  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  variety  of  situations,  but  this  species  is, 
I  think,  the  most  accommodating  of  them  all.  I 
have  met  with  it  under  a  varie'y  of  conditions,  and 
It  always  was  showy  and  free  flowering.  Although 
not  so  popular  as  L.  latifoiius  and  its  variety,  it 
deserves  to  be  most  extensively  grown,  and  no 
trailing  plant  of  the  early  summer  months  sur- 
passes It  in  brilliancy.  I  was  especially  charmed 
with  It  recently  growing  up  the  front  wall  of  a 
cottage  beside  the  road  in  a  country  village.  It 
was  quite  8  feet  high  and  profuse  in  bloom  from 
base  to  summit.  Another  plant  blooming  finely 
at  the  present  time  has  its  roots  in  nothing  better 
than   the  garden   walk.    Amongst  shrubs  it  will 


hold  its  own  vigorously.  Its  flowers  are  double  the 
.size  of  those  of  any  other  perennial  Pea  and  bright 
in  colour.  Usually  the  spikes  are  two-flowered, 
but  I  have  had  it  in  a  border  of  good  loam  with 
four  and  five  flowers  upon  a  spike.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  intro<luce  It  among  choice  things.  For 
a  temporary  summer  screen,  nothing  could  be  finer, 
and  a  line  of  some  length  would  make  a  truly  gor- 
geous effect.  It  goes  on  blooming  for  some  weeks 
and  does  not  exhaust  Itself  in  producing  seed  ; 
sometimes  a  few  pods  swell,  but  generally  none  at 
all.  It  is  easily  increased,  however,  by  the  roots, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  the  smallest  piece 
appears  to  grow  away  on  its  own  account  if  en- 
couraged at  the  start. — A.  H. 


ANEMONE  SULPHUREA. 

This  seems  to  abhor  limestone  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Imported  plants  seldom  become  esta- 
blished under  two  years  (these  should  be  got 
in  the  spring).  The  sura  and  substance  of  its 
culture  seem  to  rae  to  be  that  autumn  and 
winter  transplanting  are  in  roost  cises  the  cause 


den  was  near  the  railway  station,  and  a  hot, 
moderately  dry,  sloping  bank  was  set  apart  for 
this  Lily.  The  bulbs  succeeded  remarkably  well, 
sending  up  vigorous  stems  crowded  with  splendid 
flowers.  In  wet  and  dry  seasons  L.  candidum 
behaves  alike,  but  its  fine  aspect  in  many  cottage 
gardens  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  bulbs 
are  better  in  the  open  fully  exposed  and  not  dis- 
turbed. 


Anemone  snlphurea, 

of  failure.  Seed  is  the  best  method  of  raising 
a  stock.  It  should  be  sown  in  November  in 
the  open  ground  in  a  partially  moist,  peaty 
situation,  and  the  seedlings  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  two  years.  Then,  when  growth 
commences  in  the  spring,  transplant  to  perma- 
nent quarters.  It  takes  about  the  same  time 
as  a  Christmas  Ro.se  to  get  from  a  small  plant 
to  a  good  specimen.  Full  exposure,  ample 
drainage,  and  moisture  in  summer  are  its  re- 
quirements. Maurice  Prichard. 
Christc/iiirch. 


The  white  Lily  (L.  candidum)  is  again  un- 
satisfactory this  year;  at  least,  we  have  seen  very 
few  thriving  masses.  At  Kew,  where  Lilies  do  so 
well  and  are  planted  in  a  picturesque  way,  L.  can- 
didum is  far  from  presentable,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  overcome  this  malady,  that  afflicts  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants  of  early  summer.  Large 
groups  are  planted  at  Kew  amongst  shrubs  and 
also  in  the  open,  but  in  both  cases  the  growth  is 
sickly  and  most  disappointing.  Perhaps  some 
readers  of  The  Garden  have  had  success  with 
It,  and  we  remember  a  few  years  ago  seeing 
a  splendid  break  of  the  flower  in  Bath.     The  gar- 


NOTES  ON  SWEET  PEA.S. 

The   familiar  Sweet    Pea  has   been   much  im- 
proved of    recent  years  in  the   colour    of  the 
flowers,  and   the    range   of   hue  extended  con- 
siderably.    These  notes  are  prompted  by  a  col- 
lection in  full  bloom  in   the  Chiswick  gardens, 
and  it  is  of  interest,  a  number  of  kinds   having 
been  received  from   Mr.  Eckford,  Mr.  Laxton, 
and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.     We  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  varieties  of  Mr.  Eckford,  who 
has  done  much  towards  getting  new  shades  of 
colour  in  the  flower,  and  the  many   rows,  .side 
by  side,  each  variety  kept  quite  distinct,  give 
ample  opportunity   for  comparison. 
1     We  notice  that  the  several  varieties 
are    very    true   to    name.       A    few 
"rogues"  occur,  but  nothing  worth 
speaking  of,  thinning  out  these  leav- 
ing more   room   for   the   better  de- 
velopment of  the  desired  type.     The 
plants,  through  the  severe  drought, 
are   dwarfer   than   would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  but  they  are  blooming 
freely.      Such   a    collection   is    not 
often  seen,  as  one  can  tell  at  once 
the  more  effective  kinds  for  colour. 
The   rows    of    mixed    varieties    are 
charming,  but  brillianci^   and   bold- 
ness of   colouring  are  derived  from 
the  rows  of  distinct  forms,  the  car- 
mines, pinks,  and  other  shades  show- 
ing to  advantage.    This  suggests  that 
in    large    gardens   the    Sweet    Peas 
.should  be  kept  in  some  measure  dis- 
tinct,  not   mixed   freely,   as  is    the 
custom,  the  bold  massing  of  decided 
colours  being  rich  and  telling.     This 
system  need  not  be  carried  out  to  an 
undue  extent,  but  a  line  of  a  brightly- 
coloured   variety,    as    Ignea,   would 
J     make  a  decided  change  and  keep  in 
beauty   over    a    long  season.      One 
could  gather  freely  from  such  with- 
out destroying  its  beauty,  although 
flowers  for  cutting  should  be  grown  in  a  reserve 
garden,  and  then  those  for  efTect  are  not  inter- 
fered with. 

There  are  many  lovely  things  amongst  Mr. 
Eckford's  .seedlings,  and  also  a  few  that  are  cer- 
tainly no  advance  nor  justify  their  name. 
Princess  of  Wales  is  a  typo  that  we  do  not  care 
in  the  lea.st  for,  the  flowers  striped  with  a 
mauve-purple  kind  of  colour,  most  objection- 
able, ineffective,  and  dead.  Such  varieties  as 
these  should  not  be  grown  when  there  are  so 
many  very  beautiful  forms  already.  A  few  kinds 
also  approach  closely  to  one  another  in  colour, 
too  closely  to  warrant  their  cultivation  to- 
gether. Princess  of  Wales  and  Senator  have 
much  in  common,  and  in  noting  the  various 
varieties  we  shall  allude  to  those  that  appear 
synonymous,  or  at  least  practically  so.  Mauve 
or  purple  shades  must  always  be  used  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  Mr.  Eckford  will  do  well 
not  to  getjtoo  many  of  this  tone  or  of  the  striped 
varieties.  Such  a  variety  as  Primrose  scarcely 
justifies  its  name.  The  flowers  are  certainly 
not  true  primrose,  but  a  cold  creamy  yellow, 
distinct,  it  is  true,  and  the  possible  forerunner 
of  a  good  primrose-coloured  Sweet  Pea.     Such 
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A  kind  woulil  be  of  <;ieat  beauty  and  of  value 
for  cutting  as  well  as  iti  tlie  .garden.  It  is  far 
froiii  our  wish  to  ci'iideinii  swell  an  at-i|uisition, 
but  it  is  scarcely  good  enough  to  name.  Wo  value 
it  as  a  herald  of  bettei-  things.  The  varieties  in 
this  interesting  collection  at  Cliiswick  range 
through  many  shad,  s  ot  colour.  A  gem  is  that 
named  Jlrs.  (Jhulstone,  the  flowers  of  a  pink 
shade,  deeper  in  the  upper  than  the  lower 
petals.  It  should  bo  grown  freely  for  cutting, 
and  might  be  used  in  many  choice  arrange- 
ments. Apple  Blossom  is  another  beautiful 
flower,  large,  and  very  free.  Her  Majesty 
has  a  large  flower,  and  the  colour  is  brilliant 
carmine-rose.  It  shows  up  distinctly,  and  would 
be  valuable  for  cutting  ;  Dorothy  Tennaut, 
violet  ■  purple,  and  Countess  of  Radnor,  a 
charming  jiale  lilac  shade,  are  of  note.  The  col- 
ours of  Sweet  Peas  are  not  very  easy  to  define, 
the  subtle  shades  of  purple,  maroon,  and  crim- 
son melting  one  into  another,  but  wo  give  as 
near  as  possible  the  tint.  It  seems  that  we  may 
in  time  get  a  blue  Sweet  Pea.  It  has  not  been 
raised  yet,  but  several  flowers  are  of  this  shade 
of  c  'lour  ;  Captain  of  the  Blues  and  Imperial 
Blue  are  too  much  alike  to  be  grown  in  the  same 
place,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  being  the  lighter 
of  the  two.  The  colour  is  purplish  blue  ind 
the  flowers  large.  Empress  of  India  is  similar 
to  Apple  Blossom,  but  White  Queen  is  a  desir- 
able kind,  the  bloom  large  and  rose-white  in 
colour,  a  free,  pretty  variety.  Amongst  the 
brightest  in  the  collection  is  Ignea,  the  flowers 
rich  crimson,  paler  in  the  lower  part ;  it  is  very 
eft'ective  and  distinct.  Valuable  for  its  tender 
colour  is  Mrs.  Sankey,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
white  just  tinted  with  pink— a  good  kind  to 
grow  in  the  reserve  beil  for  cutting.  Very 
effective  is  the  variety  Boreatton,  the  flowers 
of  deep  colour,  a  crimson- purple  shade,  almost 
black.  Such  intense  tones  stand  out  con- 
spicuously from  other  types.  One  of  the 
brightest  flowers  is  Cardinal,  scarlet;  whilst 
Splendour,  also  of  a  carmine  shade  ;  Princess  Vic- 
toria, rose  carmine  ;  Maroon,  deep  maroon,  in- 
tense shade  ;  Jennie  Lea,  rose  ;  and  Delight, 
white,  are  noteworthy.  Mrs.  Eckford  is  creamy 
white.  We  do  not  care  for  this  colour,  it  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  Bride, 
white,  and  Isa  Eckford,  delicate  pink,  are  two 
good  kinds.  A  fine  contrast  of  colour  is  got  in 
Monarch,  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  crimson, 
the  lower  violet-blue. 

Mr.  Eckford  is  doing  good  work  amongst  the 
Sweet  Peas,  but  care  is  necessary  not  to  give 
names  to  flowers  that  are  not  quite  distinct 
from  those  already  in  cultivation,  nor  to  praise 
the  dingy  striped  kinds.  There  is  a  lamentable 
desire  to  get  striped  things  now-a-days,  and  if 
the  colour  is  a  dull  heavy  maroon  or  purple,  so 
much  the  better.  But  this  is  not  correct  ;  such 
things  spoil  an  otherwise  beautiful  series  of 
flowers. 


Delphiniums  from  seed.— A  few  distinct 
kmds  under  name  are  all  very  well,  but  if  a  good 
strain  of  seed  is  not  procurable,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  grow  a  few  of  the  best  ot  the  named  kinds  and 
save  your  own  seed.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  the  open  air,  and  the  year  afterwards  the 
seedhngs  transplanted  where  they  are  to  flower. 
I  grow  hundreds  about  the  pleasure  grounds  in  the 
shrubbery  borders,  the  towering  spikes  being  now 
extremely  handsome.  Under  good  treatment  it  is 
remarkable  the  height  the  stems  will  rise  to.  On 
light  soils  the  height  of  the  stems  during  this 
season  of  drought  is  much  dwarfer  than  usual,  but 
on  our  heavy  soil  thev  are  all  that  can  be  desired 
in  this  respect. — A.  Young. 

A  note  on  Foxgloves.— The  homely  Foxglove 
is  not  made  half  sufficient  use  of  in  English  gar- 
dens.   There  are  many   beautiful   varieties  with 


large  flowers,  linely  spolteri,  and  those  pure  white, 
with  intense  crimson,  purple,  or  other  coloured 
spots,  are  remarkably  handsome.  The  name 
gloxiniiellora  given  lo.-ome  strai;is  is  in  a'lusion 
to  the  Gloxinia-like  character  of  the  flowers,  their 
bold  shape  and  charming  series  ot  colours,  the 
spotted  kinds  being  especially  worthy  ot  note. 
This  paragraph  was  suggested  by  a  large  break  of 
varied  coloured  kinds  amongst  shrubs,  a  perfect 
forest  of  spikes  ri.'-ing  from  the  undergrowth,  so 
to  say,  and  presenting  a  splendid  effect  either 
close  to  or  in  the  distance.  Many  positions  in  the 
>hrubbery,  border,  and  woodland  might  be  bright- 
ened with  this  tall  and  graceful  flower.  It  looks 
well  on  the  higher  tiers  of  the  rockery,  especially 
if  the  surroundings  are  of  shrulis,  the  dark  leafage 
of  tliese  throwing  into  bold  relief  the  colours  of 
t lie  Foxglove.  Few  things  are  more  easily  grown, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  thoroughly  varied 
and  attractive  type  of  plant.  Those  with  pure 
wliite  flowers  relieved  with  deep-coloured  spots  are 
the  more  appropriate. 

Anthemis  tinctoria.  —  A  perennial  haidv 
and  free  enough  to  grow  anywhere  and  with 
Howei's  like  the  yellow  Mai'giicrite  Daisy  should 
be  a  valuable  thing  in  every  garden,  and  a  boon 
to  gardeners  that  have  to  provide  large  quantities 
(if  flowers  for  cutting.  Such  is  the  above  plant, 
and  the  reason  for  its  comparative  scarcity,  not 
only  in  gardens,  but  in  hardy  plant  nurseries,  I  do 
not  know.  It  remains  in  beauty  for  many  weeks, 
and  one  may  go  to  it  again  and  again  to  cut 
flowers  by  the  armful  and  siill  leave  abundance  to 
make  the  garden  gay.  It  is  very  hardy  even  on  a 
cold  clay  soil,  has  a  tufted  habit,  and  bears  several 
flowers  on  a  stem  varying  from  1  h  feet  to  2  feet  in 
hei-bt. 

Nemesia  strumosa. — I  was  not  much  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  above  new  annual  at 
the  recent  Temple  show.  As  exhibited,  in  pots,  it 
shows  none  of  the  continuous  blooming  character 
that  was  promised.  Possibly  this  character  might 
show  itself  in  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground  and 
in  rich  soil;  but,  judging  from  the  habit  of  the 
plant  as  shown,  I  should  rather  depend  on  succes- 
sional  sowings  for  successional  bloom  than  trust 
to  its  production  fi'om  one  set  of  plants.  Again, 
there  was  but  little  promise  of  the  range  of  colour 
in  the  blooms  that  one  had  been  led  to  expect.  The 
limited  number  of  plants  exhibited  may  be  answer- 
able for  this,  though  there  were  several  plants  in 
which  shades  of  orange  prevailed.  Altogether,  I 
thought  the  exhibit  disappointing,  though  this  is 
not  an  unusual  experience  with  new  plants,  when 
seen  for  the  first  time,  after  much  has  been  read 
of  their  wonderful  merits.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a 
greater  range  of  colour  was  not  shown  at  such  a 
show.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Heuchera  sanguinea.  —  Will  someone  who 
has  succeeded  in  flowering  Heuchera  sanguinea 
kindly  inform  me  of  his  treatment  of  this  pretty 
plant  t  I  have  tried  every  means  of  inducing  it 
to  bloom,  but  without  success.  I  have  it  on  rock- 
work,  in  the  garden  beds,  in  pots,  small  and  large, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  certainly  must  require 
some  particular  treatment  or  some  special  sod  to 
induce  it  to  flower.  I  recollect  seeing  it  at  Kew 
in  the  small  greenhouse,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  flowering  beautifully  in  rather  small  pots,  and 
thought  it  a  lovely  plant. — W.  R.  B. 

"Margaret"  Carnations. — Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  fix  the  name  by  which  this  useful  class  of 
Carnation  shall  be  known  ?  Up  to  now  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  about  the  matter,  for  we  find 
them  written  of  as  Margarets,  Margarita,  Mar- 
guerites, as  well  as  with  other  variations.  When 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  first  introduced  seed  of  this 
valuable  strain,  they  gave  it  the  name  as  written  at 
the  heading  of  this,  and,  personally,  I  think  it  the 
best  because  it  is  the  simplest  of  all  that  have 
been  given  and  there  is  no  danger,  in  speaking  of 
them  by  this  name  alone,  of  confounding  them 
with  the  plants  so  long  known  as  Marguerites. 
Though  only  of  r'ecent  introduction,  these  fringed 
Carnations  have  long  been  grown  in  France,  where 
they  are  valued  very  much  for  their  free-flowering 
properties.     Unless  they  are  wanted  absolutely  true 


to  colour,  they  are  best  raised  from  seed,  as  their 
free-Howering  character  is  all  against  their  wel- 
fare when  struck  from  cuttings,  for  only  in  rare 
oases  do  they  make  anything  but  flowering  growth 
when  grown  from  cuttings.  This  spring  1  had  .M)0 
cuttings  sent  from  Monte  Carlo  in  five  different 
colours  or  shades,  viz.,  white,  yellow,  red,  pink  and 
deep  pink.  All  but  the  last  struck  very  freely  and 
have  been  planted  out  for  some  weeks,  but  most 
of  them  make  but  little  gra«s,  nearly  all  the 
growth  made  being  flowering  stems,  and  no  amount 
of  pinching  will  induce  them  to  make  any  other 
kind  of  growth.  I  hear  that  this  class  of  Carna- 
tion is  grown  very  largely  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Monte  Carlo,  and  they  succeed  well  as  early 
spring-flowering  plants  under  the  sunnier  skies 
and  more  genial  climate  met  with  there.  Judging 
from  their  habit,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
grown  from  feel  saved  from  flowers  of  selected 
colours,  and  that  they  come  fairly  true.  Here  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  them  for  spring  flowering,  ex- 
cept under  glass,  so  that  it  is  more  than  e\er 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  saving  seed  which  will 
produce  a  large  percentage  of  double  flowers. — 
J.  C.  Tallaci^. 

Garden  Pinks. — Most  beautiful  as  well  as 
sweetly  perfumed  was  a  big  handful  of  the  new 
Pink  Erne.st  Ladham,  which  I  brought  away  wiih 
me  from  Shirley  the  other  day.  I  found  it  growing 
there  in  great  abundance  and  blooming  profusely. 
It  has  large  solid  blooms,  white  shaded  rose,  with 
dark  maroon  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  garden  varieties.  It 
is  now  possible,  with  the  old  white,  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Welch,  the  old  Paddington  red, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Ernest  Ladham,  Hettie  Dean,  and 
otl  er  good  forms,  to  have  in  gardens  a  really  good 
collection,  an  1  to  these  hardy  sorts  may  be  added 
some  of  the  best  of  the  laced  varieties,  although 
just  two  or  three  of  these  suffice  for  ordinary  cul- 
ture. Now  is  the  time  to  propagate  Pinks  by 
cuttings,  and  once  a  good  stock  is  obtained,  all 
other  culture  is  easy  enough. — A.  D. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Bkoccoli. — The  planting  of  Broccoli  should  now 
take  place  as  the  seedlings  become  ready.  It 
is  often  advised  that  Broccoli  should  be  planted  on 
undug  ground,  but  all  soils  are  not  adapted  for 
this  pilan  of  planting.  When  the  ground  is  rich, 
planting  on  undug  soil  may  be  practised,  as  the 
growth  made  will  then  be  sturdy,  and  so  able 
to  withstand  severe  frosts.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  growth  of  the  Brassica;  is  not  generally 
satisfactory,  then  the  plot  should  be  dug  and 
manured  if  necessary.  What  must  be  avoided  is 
planting  on  loo>e  and  over-manured  soils.  Where 
possible  give  Broccoli  a  well-exposed  plot,  setting 
out  the  plants  .11)  inches  apart  each  way.  If  club 
is  troublesome,  do  not  neglect  to  dip  the  roots  in  a 
puddle  formed  of  soil,  soot  and  lime,  also  freely 
dusting  the  surface  over  with  lime. 

SELF-rnoTECTiNG  BROCCOLI. — This  being  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  autumn  and  early  winter 
choice  vegetables,  a  large  breadth  of  it  should  be 
planted.  If  the  weather  keeps  good,  heads  may  be 
cut  from  the  open  until  far  on  in  November,  but  if 
weather  of  an  inclement  nature  should  set  in,  then 
the  whole  of  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  bedded 
in  in  cold  pits  or  any  other  available  place,  even 
to  a  sheltered  border  if  protection  could  be  afforded 
afterwards.  My  practice  is  to  plant  out  after 
second  early  Peas,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to 
clear  off  all  rubbish,  levelling  and  chopping  over 
the  surface  with  a  heavy  hoe. 

Leeics. — Where  this  useful  winter  vegetable  is 
in  demand  and  the  plants  are  strong  enough,  plant- 
ing should  now  take  place.  The  soil  for  Leeks 
must  be  both  deep  and  rich,  for,  as  the  roots  will 
be  inserted  deeply,  manure  just  applied  to  the 
surface  is  useless.  If  a  quantity  is  grown  and  the 
soil    is    in    good   heart  the   plants  must   be  set 
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out  in  rows  1,")  inches  apart  and  !)  inches 
in  the  rows.  As  the  plants  become  established 
liquid  manure  may  be  freely  applied.  Planting 
in  trenches  should  be  adopted  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  there  is  but  little  depth.  In  this  case 
take  out  the  trenches  a  foot  or  15  inches  in  depth 
and  the  same  in  width.  In  these  place  some  good 
manure,  filling  up  with  the  best  of  the  surface  soil. 
Insert  the  plants  deeply,  and  as  they  become  estab- 
lished and  are  growing  freely  they  may  be  further 
encouraged  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure. 
That  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  is  the  best. 
Beirg  planted  in  the  trenches,  the  soil  should  be 
levelled  down  as  the  Leeks  become  strong  enough. 
Late  Pea.'*.  —  Whatever  effect  the  present 
weather  may  have  upon  the  growth  of  Peas,  as 
late  a  supply  as  possible  should  be  provided  for  by 
sowing  at  the  present  time  one  or  more  varieties, 
such  as  Ne  Plus  I'ltra,  Sturdy,  or  any  other  ap- 
proved variety;  even  the  dwarf  earlies,  .'uch  as 
AVilliam  Hurst,  Chelsea  Gem,  or  Ecglish  Wonder, 
will  answer.  Being  dwarf  growers,  tliese  are 
easily  protected  from  birds  and  early  frosts.  The 
soil  must  be  both  well  worked  and  fertile,  and  if 
this  should  not  be  the  case,  then  fork  in  a  good 
dressing  of  manuie  and  burned  refuse.  The  rows 
for  these  should  be  drawn  about  2  feet  apart,  and 
if  dry  at  the  time,  the  drills  must  be  well  soaked 
with  water,  this  ensuring  a  quicker,  and  conse- 
quently stronger  germination.  For  the  taller 
growers  the  rows  must  be  more  isolated  and  also 
well  e.xposed  or  mildew  will  attack  them.  Trenches 
should  also  be  prepared,  especially  on  light  soils, 
as  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  a  soaking  of 
water  occasionally  will  be  needed  after  the  PeEs 
have  started  well  into  growth.  A.  Youkg. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Ripe  and  eipexisg  GlurES.— In  many  instances 
colouring  has  been  very  rapiil,  too  much  so,  in  fact, 
for  it  to  be  perfect,  but  the  Grapes  were  not  so 
ripe  as  they  appeared  to  be,  another  fortnight  or 
longer  exposure  to  a  good  circulation  of  warm  dry 
air  being  needed  to  bring  out  a  full  rich  flavour. 
Unless  extra  well  coloured,  Black  Hamburgh 
bunches  are  liable  to  lose  much  of  the  blackness 
there  may  be  about  them,  and  if  the  foliage  is  thin, 
it  is  advi.«able  to  either  shade  the  roof  or  cover 
some  of  the  best  bunches  with  squares  of  kitchei? 
paper.  A  good  covering  of  healthy  old  leaves  is 
the  best  aid  to  colouring  and  a  preservative  of 
colour  afterwards.  Nor  ought  white  Grapes  to  be 
unduly  exposed  to  the  full  light  and  sunshine,  or 
disfigurement  is  very  likely  to  take  place.  Fire- 
heat  is  still  neeiled  in  the  case  of  Muscats,  a  circu- 
lation of  warm  dry  air  being  needed  both  to  swell 
the  berries  to  their  full  size  and  to  ripen  them 
properly.  The  berries  of  Madresfield  Court,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  Foster's  Seedling,  are  liable  to 
crack  badly  in  dull  wet  weather,  and  nothing  but 
plenty  of  air  will  quite  prevent  this.  From  the 
time  colouring  has  well  commenced  till  the  bunches 
are  cut  the  house  ought  never  to  be  quite  closed. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  draw  up  top  sashes  when  it 
rains,  these  ought  not  to  be  wholly  closed,  wooden 
caps  being  fixed  over  the  openings  at  a  distance  of 
10  inches  from  the  coping,  these  keeping  out  the 
rain  and  not  wholly  hindering  an  escape  of  warm 
air,  I  he  requisite  amount  of  fresh  air  being  admitted 
through  the  front  lights.  If  air  can  be  admitted 
at  the  ends,  a  few  squares  of  glass  being  taken  out 
and  half-inch  mesh  galvanised  wircsubstituted,  this 
will  be  found  a  very  effectual  preventive  of  crack- 
ing to  some  distance  across  the  house.  There 
should  be  no  withholding  of  water  at  the  roots,  as 
that  is  no  preventive  of  cracking,  and  may  even  be 
the  indirect  means  of  causing  it  directly  water  is 
applied.  In  dull  showery  weather  fire-heat  should 
be  kept  con.stantly  turned  on,  this  being  needed  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  good  circulation  of 
dry  air. 

Lati;  Grapes.— Lady  Downe's  is  now  sufficiently 
forward  in  most  vineries  to  be  liable  to  scald 
badly,  and  in  some  instances  bunches  have  already 
been  disfigured  from  this  cause.  Early  and  care- 
ful ventilation  is  the  best   preventive,  a  sudden 


rise  in  the  temperature  while  yet  the  berries  are 
very  cold  and  the  air  not  changed  being  the 
primary  cause  of  scalding.  Keep  the  hot-water 
pipes  just  warm,  very  slightly  open  the  top-lights 
late  in  the  evening,  and  give  air  freely  before  the 
sunshine  is  very  strong.  None  of  the  bunches 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  direct  sunshine,  but  all 
ouglit  to  be  lightly  shaded  by  their  own  first 
formed  leaves.  Sub-laterals  should  be  early 
pinched  back  to  the  first  leaf,  allowing  thcra  to 
grow  strongly  and  then  cutting  them  back  whole- 
sale being  sometimes  attended  by  loss  of  berries 
by  fcaldirg,  and  is  a  faulty  practice  in  any  case. 
Gros  Maroc  is  also  liable  to  scalding,  and  oc- 
casionally a  few  berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
are  lost  from  similar  causes.  The  sun  striking 
direct  on  bunches  in  the  morning  at  the  east 
end  of  a  house,  and  again  on  those  at  the 
west  end  of  a  house  in  the  afternoon,  is  liable 
to  cause  scalding,  and  nothing  short  of  thinly 
shading  the  glass  with  lime  water  cr  whiting  will 
prevent  it.  Now  that  the  berries  have  attained  a 
good  size,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  realised  in  some 
cases  that  the  crops  are  heavier  than  the  Vines 
are  capable  of  properly  supporting,  and  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  reduce  the  number  to  reasonable 
limits.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  vety 
solid  bunches  of  late  Grapes  aie  by  far  the  most 
difficult  to  keep,  those  most  freely  thinned  usually 
hangirg  much  the  longest.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
the  bunches  should  be  again  gone  over,  and  a  few 
more  berries  be  very  carefully  taken  out  wherever 
they  promise  to  eventually  press  tightly  against 
each  other.  The  smallest,  or  those  with  the  fewest 
stones  ought  to  be  cut  out  first  as  much  as  possible, 
and  if  the  benches  of  Lady  Downe'.s,  Alicante 
and  Gros  Colman  do  present  a  somewhat  loose 
appearance  when  fully  ripe,  this  will  very  pro- 
bably be  an  advantage  in  the  end. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— When  the  fruit 
is  cleared  from  the  trees  in  the  earliest  house  they 
must  still  be  well  attended  to,  or  next  season  may 
see  a  partial  failure.  After  syringing  ceases,  this 
being  when  the^fruit  is  on  the  point  of  ripening, 
the  borders,  previously  constantly  being  moistened 
and,  it  may  be,  trampled  on  frequently,  commence 
drying,  cracking  very  probably  following  in  due 
course.  Lightly  loosening  the  surface  with  a  fork 
and  mulching  with  strawy  manure  is  a  good  pre- 
ventive of  this,  and  it  not  carried  out  prior  to  the 
crops  being  gathered  should  be  done  immediately 
after,  the  mulching  in  this  case  following  upon  a 
thorough  good  soaking  of  -water,  or,  better  still, 
liquid  manure.  Newly-moved  trees  will  continue 
growing  after  the  crops  are  gathered,  and  this 
growth  should  be  fostered  by  means  of  morning 
and  evening  overhead  syringing.  Older  trees  should 
have  much  of  the  wood  that  has  just  produced 
fruit  cut  out,  and  if  there  is  any  red  spider  on 
them,  instead  of  daily  syringing  the  trees  and 
thereby  keep  them  growing  later  than  desirable, 
the  better  plan  is  to  thoroughly  coat  both  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Squeeze  a 
double  handful  through  a  canvas  bag  into  a  three- 
gallon  can  of  water,  and  well  syringe  the  trees 
with  this  mixture.  If  the  first  application  does 
not  sufHce,  repeat  the  dose.  The  house  should  be  set 
widely  open  and  the  borders  never  become  very 
dry.  See  that  the  borders  supporting  the  succes- 
sional  trees  are  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  when 
the  fruit  commences  ripening,  allowing  them  to 
become  dry  and  then  applying  water  having  the 
effect  of  forcing  many  fruits  fi-otu  the  trees,  and 
none  are  so  large  as  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Every  morning  all  fruits  that  are  ripe 
enough  to  gather  without  actually  dragging  them 
from  the  trees  ought  to  be  collected  and  stored  in 
a  cool,  dry  room  ready  for  packing  or  home  con- 
sumption, the  quality  and  keeping  properties 
being  improved  by  this  timely  attention.  Let 
ripening  fruit  have  plenty  of  air. 

Retardinc  Pkaciiesand  Nectarines. — There 
is  every  likelihood  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
being  somewhat  scarce  in  the  autumn.  Instead 
of  the  open-air  crops  being  late  or  affording  a  suc- 
cession to  any  grown  under  glass,  these  promise  to 
be  a  month  or  so  earlier  than  usual.  The  heat  re- 
flected from  or  radiated  by  the  walls  is  largely  re 


sponsible  for  this,  progress  in  the  open  being  more 
rapid  than  in  unheated  houses,  and  if  the  latter 
are  kept  cool  the  latest  supplies  may  be  had  from 
these.  Ventilate  freely  in  the  dajtime,  close 
about  4  p.m.,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  trees  a 
thorough  syringing,  partially  re-opening  the  top 
ventilators  in  the  evening.  In  some  instances  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  lightly  shade  the  roof,  es- 
pecially over  trees  on  which  the  crops  are  ripening 
faster 'than  desirable.  Deferring  tjing  down  or 
laying  in  the  young  wood  .".Iso  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  walls  and  the  fruit  on  front  trellises 
cooler  than  they  would  be  if  more  exposed  to  sun- 
shine. Allowing  the  borders  to  become  dry  is  a 
mistake  at  any  time,  and  never  more  so  than  when 
those  in  charge  are  desirous  of  retarding  ripening. 

Practical. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  most  beautiful  Orchids  now  in'  flower  in  the 
Cattleya  house  are  the  varieties  of  C.  Warscewiczi, 
or,  as  it  is  better  known  in  cultivation,  C.  gigas. 
Sander's  variety  is  much  superior  to  t'.  gigas  in 
richness  of  colour,  and  yet  another  quite  distinct 
form  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
recently  under  the  name  of  Sandera;.  It  is  said 
that  this  Cattleya  grows  chiefly  upon  trees,  in  the 
full  sun  sometimes,  and  that  plants  grown  in  the 
shade  produce  long,  drawn  pseudo-bulbs,  which  do 
not  flower.  This  is  just  what  might  he  expected, 
and  bears  out  what  I  wrote  about  the  growths  of 
Cattleyas  last  week.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  are 
to  have  free-blooming  plants  of  C.  gigas,  C.  San- 
deriana,  C.  imperialis,  &C-,  the  plants  must  be  kept 
well  up  to  the  roof-glass  and  in  a  position  where 
the  light  can  get  at  them.  I  have  in  previous 
numbers  alluded  to  the  treatment  required  for 
these  and  hybrid  varieties  of  them  and  C.  Dowi- 
ana.  One  thing  noticeable  this  year  is  the  very 
early  flowering  of  the  C.  gigas  type  and  also  C.Gas- 
kelliana.  The  season  is  something  like  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  the  cultural  directions  must  also  be 
pushed  forward.  Instead  of  being  in  the  first  week 
of  July,  we  are  really  in  the  third  week  of  that 
month,  and  must  go  to  work  as  if  we  were.  All 
the  C.  gigas  types  of  Cattleya  may  be  repotted  as 
they  pass  out  of  bloom,  for  roots  are  freely  pro- 
duced soon  after  that  time  from  the  base  of  the 
last  formed  pseudo-brdbs.  Amateurs  have  an  idea 
that  to  get  such  shy-flowering  Orchids  to  bloom 
well,  they  must  be  starved  into  it.  This  is  a  grave 
error  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  physiology  of  plant 
life.  Let  the  plants  have  the  best  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  intermixed  with  clean  potsherds,  to 
grow  into.  Encourage  growth  by  a  fair  allowance 
of  water  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  give 
the  plants  plenty  of  light  and  warmth.  When 
growth  is  complete  the  ripening  period  begins. 
Then  is  the  time  to  keep  the  plants  dry  at  the  roots. 
Very  dry  they  must  be  to  prevent  growth,  but  the 
roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish  from  over-dry- 
ness.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivel 
much,  but  if  the  roots  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state, 
the  bulbs  will  soon  plump  up  again  when  the  time 
comes  to  water  freely. 

During  the  next  three  months  the  houses  will 
not  be  so  well  furnished  with  Orchid  blooms  as 
they  have  been,  but  many  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful things  will  be  found  in  all  good  collections. 
Disa  grandiflora  will  be  conspicuous  in  collections 
where  it  is  well  grown.  It  may  be  classed  as  a 
greenhouse  Orchid  really,  but  the  main  point  in 
its  culture  is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
ought  to  be  very  moist,  and  the  plants  must  be 
placed  where  they  get  sufficient  air  without  being 
in  a  draught.  They  will  sometimes  succeed 
admirably  in  the  coolest  and  best  ventilated  part 
of  the  Odontoglossum  house.  The  g.arden  variety 
Disa  Veitchi,  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  by  crossing  D.  grandiflora  with 
D.  racemosa  is  also  very  handsome  and  quite  free 
in  growth.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  havfe 
obtained  the  same  cross.  Mormodes  luxatum 
eburneum  and  the  spotted  variety  jHinctatum 
should  now  be  in  bloom,  and  they  finish  up  their 
growth  at  this  season  of  the  year;  but  until  the 
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flowering  iieiii.d  is  over  and  growth  completer), 
they  will  require  a  good  supply  of  water.  M. 
pardinum  is  a  distinct  and  curious  sperics  rccjuir- 
ing  the  siime  treatment.  There  is  a  variety  grown 
under  the  name  of  iinicolor.  These  plants  rdiuire 
careful  treatment  when  growing,  for  if  wattr 
lodges  in  the  centre  of  the  growths  the  plants  may 
be  killed.  The  leaves  will  decay  as  the  plants  pass 
into  the  resting  period,  and  at  that  time  no  more 
water  than  will  prevent  the  bulbs  shrivelling  must 
be  given.  Some  of  the  Zygopetalums  will  soon 
be  thowing  their  Uower-s|iikes,  their  distinct 
growth  and  colours  forming  an  interesting  feature. 
Z.  maxillare  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  species ;  it 
has  frec]iiently  been  imported  since  Gardner  found 
it  on  the  Organ  Mountains  in  l.sMT,  and  always,  as  it 
was  found  by  Gardner,  growing  on  the  stems  of 
Tree  Ferns.  I  observed  a  large  batch  of  it  ia  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Sander  at  St.  Albans  some  time 
ago,  and  in  each  case  the  growth  of  the  Orchid 
had  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Tree  Fern.  The 
plants  are  best  grown  on  the  stems,  whether  the 
Fern  is  alive  or  dead.  There  are  now  very  beauti- 
ful garden  hybrids  of  these  Zygopetalums,  the 
best  known  being  Z.  .Sedeni  and  Z.  Clayi,  much 
resembling  each  other.  They  succeed  in  the  usual 
peat  and  Sphagnum  compost.  Z.  rostratum,  which 
also  flowers  at  this  season,  requires  a  rather  higher 
temperature  when  making  its  growth. 

Owing  to  the  very  high  temperature,  we  have 
dispensed  with  artificial  heat,  but  not  for  long  do 
the  very  hot  nights  as  well  as  <lays  continue,  and 
at  any  time  there  may  be  a  change.  The  value 
of  ample  storage  for  rain  water  has  been 
exemplilied  in  our  case,  for  we  have  enough 
in  the  underground  tanks  to  last  a  week 
or  two  longer.  Well  water,  of  course,  has  been 
used  all  through  for  damping  down.  We  grow  a 
crop  of  early  Melons  in  the  house  where  most  of 
the  Dendrobiums  make  their  growlh;  the  plants 
have  all  been  cleared  out,  and  the  Orchids  which 
have  taken  their  place  are  grown  in  a  high  tempe- 
rature. When  the  house  is  shut  up  at  night,  or 
rather  in  the  afternoon,  the  temperature  on  sun- 
shiny days  rises  from  '.lj°  to  1011°,  but  with  this 
high  temperature  there  is  also  excessive  moisture 
in  the  atmo-^phere,  caused  sometimes  by  syringing 
the  plants  well  and  alw.ays  by  damping  down  the 
paths,  stages,  etc.  The  plants  form  roots  with 
amazing  rapidity  in  this  heated  and  moist  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  J,  Oouglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Geeenhouse  pl.\nts.— When  Ericas  of  the  hard- 
wooded  kinds  and  other  plants  from  the  Cape  and 
New  Holland  have  done  flowering,  the  mistake  is 
frequently  made  of  allowing  them  to  remain 
housed  too  long.  In  this  way  tlie  growth  that 
usually  follows  quickly  upon  the  full  development 
of  the  blossom  is  considerably  drawn,  and  be- 
comes attenuated  and  weakly.  If  this  course  be 
adopted  for  two  or  three  seasons,  the  plants  will 
in  a  measure  lose  their  compact  habit.  Imme- 
diately the  flowers  are  faded,  all  should  be  picked 
off  carefully,  and  the  plants  bein^j  thus  relieved, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  for  them  to  perform 
but  the  perfecting  of  the  young  growth.  When 
any  are  bearing  an  e.xtra  crop  of  flowers,  the  first 
to  fade  should  be  picked  off  in  advance  of  the 
general  clearance.  Take  for  instance  an  E.  Caven- 
dishi  or  E.  tricolor.  By  the  removal  of  the  earlier 
blossoms  as  soon  as  faded,  there  is  no  detraction 
from  the  good  appearance  of  the  plant.  Another 
mistake  is  that  of  permitting  any  shading  over 
such  plants  after  the  flowers  are  past  their  best. 
It  is  done  at  times  when  from  special  reasons  a 
plant  is  required  to  be  kept  in  as  fresh  a  flowering 
condition  as  possible  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  but 
such  treatment  ultimately  weakens  the  growth  if 
persisted  in.  Again,  houses  that  are  shaded  to 
any  extent  by  climbing  plants  are  not  suited  for 
this  class  of  subjects  ;nor  are  those  structures  that 
are  badly  ventilated.  No  houses  have  surpassed 
the  old-fashione  1  ones  with  plenty  of  side  ventila- 
tion for  these  hard-wooded  plants  ;  houses,  it  is 
true,  that   were  constructed  with  a  lot  of  wood 


and  small  panes  of  glass,  no  shading,  however, 
being  thought  of  or  ever  deemed  necessary.  Over- 
crowding amongst  soft-wooded  plants  should  al.so 
be  avoided,  or  the  same  results  as  to  weakly  growth 
will  follow.  If  haid-wooded  plants  are  used  in 
the  cimservatory,  see  that  they  are  not  packed  to- 
gether, as  is  now  the  fashion,  to  an  inoulinate  ex- 
tent. Against  their  use  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
provided  they  have  sufficient  room  given  them 
with  the  maximum  possible  of  light  and  air.  If 
the  foregoing  conditions  and  suggestions  be 
attended  to,  these  plants  will  do  useful  service 
where  now  they  are  considered  as  unlit  for  tlie 
purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  picked  off,  a  few 
syringings  freely  given  will  put  a  stop  to  any 
possit)ility  of  insect  pests,  as  red  spider,  which 
often  attacks  I'imeleas,  ISoronias,  Hedaromas,  and 
plants  of  similar  character.  With  a  few  days  of 
such  treatment  and  not  quite  so  much  ventilation, 
the  young  growth  will  be  encouraged  t)  start  off 
more  vigorously.  Then,  after  a  short  interval,  the 
plants  can  be  stood  outside  in  favourable  po.-itions 
where  they  can  receive  agood  proportion  of  sunshine. 
A  deal  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  locality  and 
surroundings.  In  some  cases  a  slight  artificial 
protection  will  be  needed,  as  where  fully  exposed 
to  winds,  whilst  in  others  sufficient  is  afforded  by 
the  natural  surroundings.  The  plants  where  pos- 
sible should  be  stood  upon  beds  of  coal  .ashes,  or 
in  any  case  have  bricks  placed  under  the  pAs  to 
prevent  worms  from  entering  them  to  cause  future 
trouble.  Repotting  in  any  needful  case  can  be 
attended  to  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Time 
must  be  allowed  for  doing  this  properly,  whilst  the 
best  soil  obtainable  should  in  every  instance  be 
chosen.  This  wid  consist  of  the  best  peat,  not 
soft  and  spongy,  but  full  of  fibre,  with  silver  sand 
and  some  nutty  charcoal ;  a  little  fibrous  loam 
should  be  at  hand  for  such  as  Pimeleas  and  a  few 
other  plants,  which  do  all  the  better  with  a  small 
proportion.  The  potting  .should  not  in  any  case  be 
excessive,  nothing  beyond  2  inches  additional 
diameter  being  required,  whilst  often  less  will 
suflice.  Firm  potting  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Freshly  potted  plants  may  require  to  be  kept  in- 
doors somewhat  longer,  more  especially  should 
there  be  a  change  in  the  weather.  Complaints  as 
to  the  sta'e  of  the  weather  have  been  frequent 
enough  cf  late,  but  growers  of  hard-wooded  plants 
have  had  no  reiison  to  complain. 

Azaleas  (Indian)  will  require  looking  after 
closely  to  see  that  thrips  do  not  make  any  head- 
way. Both  large  and  small  plants  are  liable  to 
attacks.  The  plants  may  now  be  out  of  doors  in 
all  probability  in  favourable  localities,  and  have 
brought  a  few  of  I  his  insect  with  them.  It  will  in- 
crease rapidly  if  not  checked,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  juice  is 
still  one  of  the  best  remedies,  the  mixture  being 
made  to  do  duty  over  and  over  again,  when  it  is 
caught  in  a  flat  receptacle.  In  such  seasons  as  the 
present  the  red  spider  must  also  be  looked  ujicin 
with  suspicion,  for  when  hardy  plants  out  of  doors 
are  badly  troubled  with  this  pest,  it  will  be  no 
small  wonder  if  the  Azaleas  escape.  Sulphur  water 
will  be  fovmd  the  best  remedy,  combined  with  fre 
quent  syringings  of  clear  w.ater.  Only  those 
plants  that  flowered  late,  or  others  not  in  the  best 
of  health,  will  now  need  to  be  kept  in  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere,  .and  the  sooner  this  can  be 
dispensed  with  the  better.  I  have  more  than  once 
noted  that  when  the  plants  have  been  kept  under 
these  conditions  too  long  they  have  not  set  their 
flower-buds  freely,  but  have  formed  duplex  crowns 
of  wood-buds  instead.  As  in  the  case  of  the  plants 
previously  alluded  to,  the  potting  in  any  necessary 
instance  should  have  early  attention,  good  peat 
being  the  best  soil  to  use,  more  especially  when 
dealing  with  those  of  only  moderate  vigour.  Extra 
vigorous  kinds,iis  Fielder's  White  and  some  others, 
will  do  with  a  little  loam  added  to  the  peat,  this 
being  conducive  to  a  more  floiiferous  growth  on  the 
whole.  In  some  instances  a  top-dressing  of  peat 
will  prove  beneficial;  for  instance,  where  the  sur- 
face soil  has  been  a  bit  washed  or  is  sour  looking, 
there  will  be  room  for  a  surfacing  with  advan- 
tage.    In  doing  this  the  after-watering  for  a  time 


must  be  performed  with  a  rose  on  the  can  or  it  will 
be  labour  w,asted  ;  allowance  must  at  the  same  time 
he  duly  considered  to  see  that  the  ph  nt  ^  ''o  not 
suffer,  as  the  surface  may  not  be  clry  wh  n  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ball  is  in  this  st  ite. 

Jas.  Hudson. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Tomatoes.— The  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  wialhcr,  so 
unlavouiable  for  many  things,  has  been  al  in 
favour  cf  Tomatoes.  The  early  crop  cime  in 
much  more  quickly  than  is  generally  the  case,  and 
the  plants  are  rii)ening  a  great  weight  of  finely- 
coloured  fruit.  Large  quantities  of  Tomatoes  are 
grown  in  houses  previously  filled  with  Strawbeiiie?, 
which  in  a  general  way  ripen  off  by  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  ol  .lune.  The  great  heat  has 
this  year  ripened  the  fruit  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  so  that  the  London  maiket  will  be 
very  abundantly  supplied  wiih  Tomatoes  in  the 
eariv  summer  months.  Plants  are  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  so  that  even  before  the 
last  Strawberries  are  gathered  the  Tomatoes  are 
beginning  to  get  hold  of  the  ground.  In  this  way 
the  houses  soon  begin  again  to  furnish  produce 
fur  market.  Tomato  growers  are  this  year  bkely 
to  take  a  heavy  weight  of  fruit  from  their  plants, 
but  much  will,  of  cjurse,  depend  on  the  weather 
later  on.  Extremes,  it  is  said,  meet,  and  we  are 
likely  to  see  this  adage  verified  as  regards  the 
weather  after  the  turn  of  the  days,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  we  shall  continue  to  get  this  fine 
weather  through  the  summer.  July  and  August 
may  be  just  as  unf.ivourable  for  Tomatoes  as  the 
hast  three  months  have  been  beneficial  to  them. 

CnUYSANTHEMUMS  --Comparatively  few  Chiy- 
santhemums  are  grown  in  pots  for  cut  bloom. 
The  plants  are  put  out  from  1  foot  to  Ls  inches 
apart  in  beds  sume  11  feet  wide.  The  great  trouble 
with  them  is  duiing  the  first  month  after  plant- 
ing. Planting  in  most  maiket  gardens  is  almost 
or  quite  completed,  and  .all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
steady  light  rain  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
ground  and  make  it  firm  round  the  roots.  One 
good  natural  moistening  will  put  the  plants  in 
good  heart,  and  then,  if  the  hoi  is  run  in  among 
them,  they  will  go  ahead  and  will  do  with  an 
occasional  soaking.  As  things  now  are,  it  is  im- 
possible to  discontinue  watering  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two  at  the  most.  The  plants  havirg  no 
great  body  of  roots,  the  lower  leaves  would  turn 
yellow  and  probably  be  attacked  with  lu  1  fpider 
if  watering  is  not  continued  until  a  change  of 
weather  takes  place.  A  mulch  of  short  manure 
would  be  of  great  hel[i,  but  this  cannot  always  be 
commanded  in  sutticient  quantity. 

PeAcS.-  There  is  a  general  belief  among  growers 
here  lh.at  there  will  this  year  be  a  serious  break  in 
the  supply.  The  earliest  crop  came  in  fairly  well, 
as  they  got  the  benefit  of  the  heavy  raiiifall  in 
Februarv  cjuite  up  to  podding  time.  No  trace  cf 
this  remains,  and  the  main-crop  sowings  have  to 
do  their  work  with  the  ground  in  a  dust-dry  con- 
ditijn.  On  some  of  our  light  Surrey  lands,  which 
are  in  an  ordinary  year  good  for  all  but  l.ate  Pea 
crops,  the  failure  is  su  decided  that  acres  of  them 
have  been  turned  in.  At  the  present  time  the 
London  markets  are  very  well  supplied,  but  when 
the  early  sown  crops  arc  done,  and  with  this  forc- 
ing temperature  they  cannot  last  long,  the  efliects 
of  the  dry  weather  will  be  felt.  Peas  like  abun- 
d.ant  moisture,  and  will  not  fill  well  if  they  do  not 
get  two  or  three  good  copious  falls  of  rain  on  them 
after  they  come  into  bloom. 

The  long  period  of  dry  weather  and  brilliant 
sunshine  has  produced  a  state  of  affairs  in  market 
gardens  of  a  most  unpleasant  nature.  The  labour 
of  watering  has  been  enormous.  One  London 
market  gardener  has  been  paying  £1U  extra  weekly 
for  the  last  two  months  for  labour  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  hot  weather.  The  temperature  in 
plant  and  fruit  houses  was  as  high  in  April  as  is 
the  case  in  an  ordinary  summer  in  .July  and 
.\ugust.  Sometimes  extra  labour  pays,  but  the 
forcing  nature  of  the  season  brought  fruits  and 
flowers  in  with  a  rush,  and  so  filled  the  markets  as 
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ti  reduce  prices  to  a  phenomenally  low  point. 
One  man  told  me  that  for  bunches  of  flowers 
such  as  Pelargoniums  and  Hoses,  the  ordinary 
market  value  of  which  range  from  Is.  (>d. 
to  Hs.,  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  for 
threepence.  Pot  plants  have  had  to  be  cleared  out 
at  prices  that  couM  not  bring  back  the  expenses 
incurred  in  their  culture,  and  thousands  of  them 
hive  not  been  worth  taking  to  market.  Roses  seem 
to  have  come  in  all  together,  especially  Marechal 
Niel,  which  never  has  a  long  season.  One  man 
had  to  cut  a  larpe  houseful  which  would  in  ordi- 
nary years  have  lasted  some  six  weeks  in  about  ten 
days.  Hushed  into  market  in  this  way  the  blooms 
na'urally  were  sold  for  next  to  nothing. 

It  was  simply  impossible  to  keep  things  back, 
fires  were  drawn  out  in  April  and  bouses  shaded, 
and  slill  the  inside  temperature  almost  daily  ran 
up  to  100°.  It  has  been  a  short,  but  the  reverse 
of  a  merry  season  for  mnny  who  rely  on  the  spring 
months  to  yield  the  major  part  of  their  income.  It 
has  been  the  same  with  fruit ;  the  weather  was 
favourable  for  bringing  on  early  crops,  but  2s.  (id. 
per  pound  for  Grapes  and  35.  per  pound  for  Straw- 
tierries  were  good  prices  in  May.  The  hardy 
flower  trade  has  suffered  seriously.  A  cool  spring 
is  much  better  for  growers  of  such  things  as  Pan- 
sie-,  Daisies,  Carnations,  ,.tc  ,  as  it  gives  a  rather 
longer  period  for  disposing  of  the  plants.  Owners 
of  small  gardens,  who  many  of  them  cannot  give 
much  time  to  their  plants,  w  ere  afraid  to  purchase 
on  account  of  the  semi-tropical  heat  and  dust-dry 
condition  of  the  ground.  They  waited  for  a  change 
which,  in  the  south  of  England  at  least,  has  never 
come.  Many  have  quite  a  third  of  their  stock  left 
on  hand,  which  in  most  instances  will  be  of  no 
further  use.  Desperate  attempts  to  clear  by  lower- 
ing prices  have  been  made,  and  prob.ably  never  has 
the  hawker's  barrow  been  filled  at  srch  low  rates  as 
during  the  past  month.  The  genf  ral  depression  in 
trade  has,  of  course,  made  matters  worse  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

J.  C.  B. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


PARIS  DAISIE?. 

It  is  wonderful  the  amount  of  fine  blooms  that 
a  few  plants  of  thfse  will  furnish  during  the 
earlier  montlis  of  the  year.     Cuttings  put  in  in 
early  siiiiimer  will  be  well  pstablialjed  in  G-inch 
pots  by  tlie  end  of  the   autnniii,  and  these  will 
yield  flowers  from  Jlarch  onwards.     The  more 
root-bound  tlie  plants  are  the  better  quality  will 
the  blooms  have,  as  they  can  he  frequently  fed 
with  liquid  manure.   Wliere  large  conservatories 
Imve  to  be  furnished,  specimens  in  8-incli  pots 
will  be  found  very   useful.     Plants  a  yard  or 
more   across    with   several    liundred   expanded 
bldonns   are  iin[)Osing,  and   the   more  they  are 
cut  from  tile  more  blooms  couie.    It  is  this  won- 
derfully free  and  perjutual   flowering  character 
tli:it  renders  the  I'aris  Daisies  .so  valuable.    Pro- 
vided  they   are    well    nourished,    one    may  cut 
from  the  same  plants  from    jMaich    till   Novem- 
ber.    In  France  tliey  an^  sometimes  grown  in 
standard  fashion,  with  clean  stems   4  feet  and 
more  in  lenath.     There  was,  and   may  be  now, 
a  florist  in  Normandy  who  made  a  speciality  of 
these  standard  Marguerites.     It  was  curious  to 
see  a  considerable  space  of  ground  covered  with 
them  during  the  summer  months.     Some  of  the 
l)laiit8  were  veterans  that  had  done  nearly  ten 
years'  service  in  sui)pljing  cut  blooms.     They 
were  miniature   trees,  and  were  preferred  for 
cutting  from  to  young  plants,  as  the  roots  being 
so    cramped    they   did    not  make    much   woo<l, 
and    with    juilieious    feeding    the  blooms    pro- 
duced were   of   high  quality  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion.      I     do    not    know    if    the    French 
growers  are  troubled  with  the  leaf-mining  grub 
that  torments   the  plants   in   this  country.     I 


never  saw  any  trace  of  it  and  never  heard  it 
complained  of.  This  pe.st  has  become  so  difti- 
cult  to  deal  with,  that  the  value  of  Paris  Daisies 
has  been  thereby  aeriovisly  impaired.  Plants 
that  one  might  otherwise  depend  on  to  yield 
abundance  of  good  bloom  all  through  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months  suddenly  become 
quite  useless  when  attacked.  Syringing  with 
parattin  would  probably  act  as  a  deterrent,  but 
as  new  leaves  are  constantly  forming  it  would 
have  to  be  used  every  week.  The  constant  use 
of  soot  water  from  the  time  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  will,  I  am  told,  act  as  a  preventive,  but  I 
cannot  apeak  from  experience  as  to  its  eflicacy. 
The  leaf-miner  is  such  a  scourge  with  me  that  I 
have  had  great  difticnlty  in  getting  even  a  few 
plants  into  good  condition  for  spring  blooming. 
Although  in  the  autumn  they  looked  perfectly 
healthy,  by  the  time  the  bright  spring  days 
came  they  were  of  little  value,  the  whole  of  the 
foliage  being  ruined  with  this  pest. 

The  worst  of   it  is  that,  unlike  many  insect 
pests,    the    Daisy   fly   continues  to    breed   all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  intensity 
of  its  attacks  ranging  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  weather.     If  September  is  sunny,  eggs 
are  deposited  which  appear  to  remain  dormant 
all  through  the  dullest  months,  but  are  called 
into    existence    by    the    first    warm    days    in 
February  or  March.     It  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
cannot   account    for  the  way  in    which   some 
large    plants    failed.      They    were     as     green 
and  as  healthy  as  one  could  desire  up  to  March, 
and  then   to  my  surprise   I  found  that  all  the 
older  leaves  were  full  of  grubs.     By  the  cud 
of  April  they  were  quite  ruined.     It  is  evident 
that  the  eggs  could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the 
winter,    but   the    autumn    ijrevious   had   been 
very  warm.     The  fly  will,  I  believe,  never  work 
except  in  bright  sunshine.     I  accidentally  found 
that  plants  in  .shade  were  rarely  if  ever  attacked, 
whilst   others    near   by   in    the   full  sun  were 
ruined.       This  gave  nie    an    idea   that   if    the 
grubs  could  not  be  destroyed,  the  attack  of  the 
fly  might  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided  by  keep- 
ing the  plants  in  a  rather  shady  place  through 
the  summer  and  early  autumn.     The  best  way 
I  found  was  to  cut  down  one-year-old  plants  in 
.lune,   and  when  they  came  well  into  growth  to 
stand  them  on  a  north  border.   This  answered  so 
far  that  they  kept  free  from  the  grub  till  tho 
following  June.     Young  plants  are  not  so  well 
suited  to  tliis  way  of  treating   them,  running 
overmuch  to  leaf,  older  ones,  having  a  basis  of 
hard  wood  and  kept  rather  root- bound,  remain- 
ing more  compact  and  sturdy.  J.  C.  B. 


Diamant,  a  variety  of  bushy  habit,  the  flowers  of 
a  charming  lilac  tone,  the  upper  petals  crimson  at 
the  base.  Several  plants  are  grown  of  that  fine 
kind  Kyecroft  Surprise,  which  has  been  already 
noted  in  The  Garden.  Louis  Thibaut  is  worthy 
of  note.  The  flowers  are  bright  crimson,  double, 
and  several  appear  in  the  truss.  A  good  variety 
for  its  freedom  and  colour.  Glcire  d'Orleans  is 
very  distinct.  The  plant  is  free  and  dwarf,  whilst 
the  flowers,  borne  in  neat  trusses,  are  rich  rose- 
miigenta  in  colour.  All  these  are  double,  and  we 
may  add  to  the  list  Flambeau,  the  flowers  of  large 
size,  brilliant  scarlet  and  freely  produced  ;  Mme. 
Thuvenir,  rose-carmine ;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  a  well- 
known  variety  ;  Francisque  Sarcy,  white  ;  HoflE- 
gartner  Exhe'ler,  scarlet,  large ;  Mme.  Cochin, 
flowers  small,  white,  tinted  with  rose  and  very 
pleasing  ;  Camille  Flamniarion,  brilliant  rose  ;  Ber- 
thelot,  rich  magf  nta  ;  Le  Printemps,  rose  ;  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  white,  touched  with  pale  lavender ;  and 
Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  the  flowers  very  large  and 
of  a  rosy  colour.  These  would  form  a  good  collec- 
tion, all  being  of  vigorous  growth  and  the  flowers 
of  deci  'cd  colour. 


Books. 


Clerodendronfcetidum. — Bright  lilac  scarcely 
conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  colour  of  this.  There 
is  a  pot  plant  now  blooming  in  the  confervatory 
here  ;  reddish  lilac  would  be  better  it  such  a  terra 
is  admissible.  So  far  from  the  flowers  being 
fiEtid,  they  are  really  fragrant,  but  the  foliage  when 
touched  gives  out  a  rather  rank  odour.  I  notice  on 
the  border  where  the  pot  stood  last  year  that  some 
small  roots  found  their  way  into  the  soil ;  from  these 
yourg  plants  are  spiinging  up.  This  seems  a  ready 
way  of  propagating  it. — J.  M,,  Chanuoiitli,  Dorset. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — A  very  interest- 
ing collection  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  is  in 
tiloom  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  we  picked 
out  a  few  of  the  brightest  .and  most  ple.-ising  kinds, 
as,  like  collections  of  any  other  flower,  only 
■A  few  are  worth  growing.  One  of  the  best  is 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  which  has  a  large  full 
flower  of  a  brilliant  carmine-rose  colour,  with 
maroon  on  the  upper  petals.  Very  pleasing  is 
Galilee,  the  flowers  double,  intense  and  shining 
rose  in  colour,  with  a  silvery  reverse  to  the  petals, 
quite  one  of  the  finest  in  the  collection.  A  pure 
carmine  colour  is  General  Gordon,  a  showy  variety 
with  bold  trusses  ;  whilst  a  note  may  be  made  of 


BRITISH    FOREST    TREES.* 
Thk  author  of  this  book  states  in  his   preface 
that  it  "  is  specially  intended  for  the  use  of  land- 
owners and  of  those  already  engaged  in  practi- 
cal forestry."     His  qualifications  for  the  task  of 
writing  a  book  on  "British  Forest  Trees"  are 
original,  not  to  say  dubious.   His  book,  he  says, 
has  "no  pretension  of  being  a  work  of  original 
research   or  observation  based  on  long  experi- 
ence  in   the  treatment  of  forests  in  Britain," 
and  "only  professes  to  be,   to  a  considerable 
extent,   a  compilation  from  the  best    German 
sources;"  but   the   author   vouches  "for    the 
correctness   of   the   scientific    principles   enun- 
ciated   from    his   personal   observations   made 
here,  and  also  during  fifteen  years'  active  service 
in  the  teak  forests  of  tropical  Burmah. "     Most 
people  would  think  that  this  was  not  the  best 
of  schooling  for  compiling  a  book  on  British 
forestry,  biTt   that   does   not   appear    to    have 
occurred    to     Dr.    Nisbet,    and    he    has   pro- 
duced    a     book     in     which     several     German 
authorities  are  acknowledged  in  the  lump  "  as 
having  been  chiefly  utilised    in    the   compila- 
tion"    (p.   viii.    preface),    besides    "numerous 
other  works"  which  have  been  acknowledged  in 
a  footnote  "  wherever  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  quote  tho  authority  for  any  assertion."     Be- 
yond this  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  what 
isDr.  Nisbet's  and  what  is  from  German  sources, 
but  we  would  hazard  a  guess,  in  justice  to  the 
latter,  that   a    good   deal   of   the   book   is    the 
doctor's  and  the  style  exclusively  his  own. 

British  forest  trees  are  divided  into  principal 
species  and  minor  species  for  pure  and  mixed 
forests  respectively.  The  first  class  includes 
eiwht  coniferous  and  broad-leaved  species,  and 
tlie  second  class  twenty-one  species.  Why  the 
divisions  are  made  is  not  apparent.  The 
Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines  are  classed  among 
tho  minor  species  as  synonymous,  which  is  a 
blunder  from  the  British  planter's  view.  The 
Ash,  Sycamore,  Douglas  Fir,  and  Elm  are  set 
down  in  the  minor  class,  and  tho  Birch,  Alder, 


and    common    Spruce     among     tho     principal 
species.  . 

The  arrangement  of  tho  contents  is  orderly 
in  its  way.  Each  species  is  treated  under  the 
heads  of    "Coppice,"     "Distribution,"    "  Ex- 


*  "  liritith  Fori'sl  'I'rces  nod  tlieir  .Sylvioullural 
Chara.teristics  and  Treatment."  B.v  John  Nisbct.  of 
the  Indian  Forest  Service.  Loudou :  MacniiUan 
and  Co. 
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ternal  Dangers,"  "Fuugoid  Diseases,"  "Insect 
EneiniBs,"  "  Maturity  ami  Reproductive  C.i- 
p.icity,"  "  RequireniBiits  as  to  Light,  Soil, 
and  Situation,"  "  Sylvicultural  Treatment," 
"  Tree  Form  and  Root  System,"  "  Wood 
Formation,"  iVc,  and  on  any  of  these  points 
the  book  will  bo  a  hiudy  reference  guide  if  it 
bo  a  safe  one.  One  wonders  at  such  a  book  ap- 
pearing now,  because  it  h-is  been  more  than 
anticipited  by  Schlich's  ''Manual"  just  out 
before  it,  but  that  is  a  consideration  for  the 
authors  and  publishers.  As  in  Schlich,  British 
authors  on  forestry  are  rather  cold-shouldered, 
a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  anyone  who 
aspires  to  write  a  book  that  is  not  a  jumble  of 
sense  and  prejudice.  Mixed  forest  is  advocated, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  slender  grounds,  in  prefer- 
ence to  "pure  forest,"  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
advocacy  of  the  latter  is  prominently  cited  as 
"  entirely  wrong,"  and  as  showing  the  "  urgent 
need  for  some  properly  qualified  instruction  in 
forest  science;"  but  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Nisbst's 
service  in  tropical  Burmah  has  made  him  a 
match  for  Sir  Herbert  on  his  native  heath,  and 
with  whom  most  foresters  agree,  for  the  pure 
fort-st  is  much  the  easiest  to  manage,  the  most 
profitable,  and  the  profits  of  pure  forest  plant- 
ing can  bo  much  more  certainly  estimated 
Dr.  Nisbet's  advocacy  of  close  canopy  overhead 
in  woods,  as  of  much  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  timber,  will  commend  itself  to  foresters, 
but  close  canopy  is  not  consistent  with  the 
mixed  planting  which  he  recommends,  for  close 
canopy  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  a  mixed  wood. 
Of  course  trees  of  similar  habit  and  rate  of 
growth  may  be  nii.ved  without  danger. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  instruc- 
tive reading  that  foresters  will  not  find  in  any 
English  book  on  forestry  at  the  same  or  even 
a  much  higher  price,  but;  on  many  questions 
art'ecting  forestry  practice  and  the  habits  of 
British  trees  grown  for  timber,  the  author  is 
not  correct.  Take  the  Ash  for  eximplo  (p. 
248).  ''Its  chief  sylvicultural  importance,"  we 
are  told,  "  lies  in  the  production  of  the  larger 
assortments  of  timber  for  cabinet-making  and 
the  like,"  whereas  there  is  no  tree  that  is  so 
easily  disposed  of  in  assortments  of  all  sizes 
down  to  2  inches  quarter  girth,  and  it  is  not 
cabinet  makers  who  are  Ash  consumers,  but 
agricultural  implement  makers  and  manufac- 
turers of  a  great  variety  of  common  and 
useful  hon3ehold  and  workshop  utensils.  Agri- 
culturally, Ash  is  "a  very  useful"  tree  in 
fields,  we  are  told  ;  whereas,  wherever  its  vora- 
cious, wide-spreading  surfac::  roots  trip  up  the 
plough  or  rob  the  soil  of  the  nourishment  pro- 
vided for  crops,  it  is  simply  detested.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  Ash  "  is  deservedly  prized  " 
for  the  formation  of  avenues,  which  will  be 
news  to  landscape  gardeners.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Sylvicultural  Treatment  of  Maple  and 
Sycamore  "  (p.  2'i~)  we  also  get  something  new. 
These  trees,  it  is  stated, 

are  not  naturally  intended  to  be  grown  in  /iiire 
forests,  or  even  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  clumps 
or  ijroiips,  as  they  are  distinctly  light-loving  after 
they  liave  passed  through  the  pole-forest  stage  of 
growth  ;  hence  they  soon  exiiibit  a  tcndeticii  tn- 
■wardshranchiiuj  and  sjiarse  cro/rii,  and  with  their 
scanfi/  hritlicn  canopy  and  luiht  annual  fall  of  foliai/c, 
prove  unable  to  protect  the  soil  aijainst  ultimate 
deterioration. 

The  words  I  have  italicised  should  just  be 
read  in  the  opposite  sense.  By  itself,  or  crowded 
with  other  trees  of  .similar  habit,  the  Sycamore 
makes  a  magnificent  trunk — tall,  straight  and 
sound,  and  I  have  valued  many  such.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  disposed  to  be  branching  under 
such  conditions,  nor  spar.se  crowned  with  scanty 
broken  canopy,  and  the  annual  fall  of  foliage  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  in  the  wood — smothering 


bottom  vegetation  and  forming  a  thick  layer  of 
humus  upon  the  ground,  in  which  the  surface 
roots  revel.  Among  broad-leaved  trees  vii  aro 
also  told  that  "  no  species  equ  lis  the  Baech  in 
density  of  foliage  ;  "  whereas  the  Beech  is  a 
feather-weight  compared  to  the  Sycamore,  Horse 
Chestnut  and  Spani.-!h  Chestnut  in  mass  and 
weight  of  foliage.  Statem  ;nts  like  these,  be- 
traying lack  of  familiarity  with  British  trees, 
shake  one's  confidence  in  the  author's  observa- 
tions generally.  Distinguishing  the  different 
species  in  respect  of  their  "  requirements  as  to 
light,"  as  Dr.  Nisbet  does,  is,  I  think,  needless 
and  fanciful.  All  British  forest  trees  love  light 
—  the  more  of  it  the  better,  and  the  few  spe- 
cies in  his  comp.aratively  short  list  that  endure 
shade  better  than  others  might  have  been  enu- 
merated in  a  much  more  concise  and  practical 
manner.  J.  S.  W. 


The  Illustrated  Archseologist.*— 1  his  is 
a  very  nicely  printed  and  a  very  promising  publi- 
cation. The  processes  with  which  the  part  i-^ 
illustrated,  and  which  for  landscape  work  are 
generally  so  bad  and  shocking,  will  be  found,  when 
applied  to  illustrate  level  surfaces  like  stonei  and 
tables,  as  in  the  present  instance,  much  more 
<atisfactory. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


■White  Pink  Saowflake. — This  is  very  much 
superior  to  all  others.  The  habit  is  good,  iti--,  as 
yoa  will  see,  very  free-fioweripg  and  pure  in  colour, 
and  we  are  sate  in  .saying  that  not  five  in  a  hun- 
dred blooms  i-how  the  slightest  inclination  to  burst. 
— Dobhib  .\N'D  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Annua'  flowers  will  be  poor  this  jear,  judging 
from  their  aspect  in  gardens.  The  long  drougfit 
has  prove  1  too  much  for  them  and  the  flowers 
are  small.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  influence 
of  seasons  upon  plants.  Last  year  annuals  were 
splendid,  but  this,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  On  one 
very  fine  bonier  of  bulbs,  but  s)wn  with  annuals 
in  the  spring  to  create  colour  during  the  summer, 
scarcely  a  single  kind  is  in  proper  condition. 

Lilium  concolor  is  a  very  pretty  species  when 
grouped  with  shrubs  of  dwarf  growth.  We  noticed 
it  thus  used  recently,  and  the  effect  of  its  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  spotted  with  black  towards  the 
base  of  the  segments,  was  much  enhanced.  It  is 
better  for  the  outside  of  the  bed  and  grows  about 
18  inche?  in  height,  the  leaves  narrow,  abundant, 
and  making  quite,  so  to  say,  a  little  bush.  The 
variety  Coridion  is  a  worthy  kind,  the  flowers  yel- 
low, enriched  with  purplish  spots. 

Rose  Cloth  of  Gold. — "  Ciledonicus"  (p.  171) 
asks  if  any  reader  has  gooi  tidings  to  tell  of  Cloth 
of  Gold  this  year.  I  am  again  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  our  plants  at  Hollywood,  ]!oscombe. 
Although  the  blooms  have  not  been  up  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  last  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,  the  plants  have  fiowerei  satisfactorily. 
Our  plants  are  not  in  the  least  sheltered.  They 
make  good  strong  growth  and  flower  well  every 
year.  I  consider  the  success  of  this  Rose  with  me 
is  due  to  its  being  planted  1  foot  above  the  level 
of  the  lawn.— F.  Hand. 

Ksempfer's  Iris  is  one  of  the  principal  flowers 
in  beauty  now,  and  makes  a  charming  picture  in 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley,  where  it  is 
planted  bv  the  margin  of  water.  This  is  precisely 
I  he  situation  that  best  suits  I.  Ksmpferi,  and  half 
the  failures  with  it  arise  from  a  too  dry  situation. 
Many  fine  gardens  in  England  might  be  beautified 
by  this  species,  but  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes 
and  streams  are  strangely  ignored.  This  Japanese 
Iris  varies  greatly  in  both  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  but  the  single  varieties  are  more  effective. 


"  **  The  Illustrated  Archaeologist"  for  June. — 
Edited  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A  Soot.  Charles  J. 
Clark,  4,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


The  segments  are  broad  and  compose  a  strikingly 
handsome  bloom,  robust  and  showy.  It  would  Ijc 
advisable  to  weed  OJt  the  ugly  semi-double  kinds 
in  many  instances.  For  the  sike  of  effect  get 
those  kinds  of  decided  colours,  not  the  mottled 
and  inelTective  shades,  which  make  a  poor  show 
a'.'ainst  the  rich  selfs.  One  of  the  mos*,  be.iuiiful 
of  all  is  the  pure  white  variety,  whi^h  we  remember 
by  the  lake  in  the  g  irden  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Macleay 
at  Bletchingley. 

Saaecio  macrophyllus  is  certainly  not  a  plant 
for  the  border,  liut,  it  is  splendid  in  the  rougher 
portions  of  th3  garden,  where  its  massive  character 
is  seen  to  advantage.  We  recently  noticed  a  spe- 
cimen in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  standing 
out  by  itself,  a  perfect  picture  of  vigorous  growtti 
and  bold,  if  coarse,  beauty.  The  leaves  are  very 
broad,  with  conspicuous  midribs,  the  stem  sturdy 
and  tall,  bearing  at  the  summit  a  crowded  mass  of 
yellow  Howers.  A  well-grown  plant  thus  displayed 
is  a  feature  that  will  interest  all  who  admire 
vigorous,  stately  growth. 

Geranium  balkanum.— In  reply  to  the  Kev. 
Wolley  DoJs  inquiry,  I  beg  to  state  that  Geranium' 
balkanum  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden  at  Vienna  by  Prince  Reuss,  the  German 
ambassador  there.  He  found  the  plant  when  on  a 
hunting  tour  with  Prince  Ferdinan  1  of  Bulgaria 
in  the  Balkans.  At  Vienna  the  authoritifs  were 
not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  macrorrhizum  or 
no\  and  the  intention  was  to  call  it  balka- 
num in  the  cise  of  sufiicient  distinctive  character. 
I  obtained  a  plant  under  this  provisional  name  and 
distributed  it  as  G.  balkanum —M.^.x  Lki(;iitli.\ 
Haden- Baden. 

Gladiolus   Co'.viHei  albus  we    have    made 

note  of  as  a  very  charming  bulb  to  plant  near  to 
shrubs  of  dwarf  growth  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  rockery,  where  the  Heaths 
and  plants  of  similar  character  are  grown. 
When  in  a  garden  recenly  this  beautiful  Gladio- 
lus was  thus  used,  and  the  white  flowers  against 
the  green  foliage  stood  out  boldly.  This  Gladiolus 
is  not  so  tender  as  some  suppose.  It  will  live 
through  the  winter.  A  common  plan  is  to  lift  the 
bnlbs,  dry  them,  and  re,)!ant  a^ain  in  autumn.  A 
good  group  of  this  Gladiolus  is  charming  whet  in 
flower. 

A  beaatiful  Flag-.— We  send  you  by  parcel 
post  a  few  spikes  of  Ids  Monnieri  which  is  now  a 
grand  sight,  growing  here  side  by  side  with  Iris 
gigantea,  which  plant  it  resembles  in  habit.  The 
.spikes  are  each  5  feet  high,  cirrying  a  number  of 
flowers ;  the  clear  yellow  of  the  blooms  makes  a 
fine  contrast  with  those  of  I.  giganea.— Wallace 
AND  Co.,  Colchester. 

*,*  A  beautiful  Iris  and  quite  hardy.  We 
remember  seeing  this  plant  in  the  Garden  of  Plant  ■, 
Paris,  many  years ago,andbroughtsometo  England! 
We  often  wonder  why  it  is  not  more  common  in 
cultivation.     The  colour  is  clear  and  good. Ed. 

Chair  serops  Fortunei.— This  plant  has  proved 
itself  quite  hardy  here.  Our  plants— a  pair-are 
13  feet  high,  and  each  produces  every  year  three 
or  four  large  spikes  cf  bloom  at  the  end  of  May. 
They  are  exposed  to  the  east  winds,  and  stood  the 
blizzards  of  January,  1881,  and  March,  ls!(|,  with- 
out the  slightest  injury.  Both  are  well  furnished 
with  healthy  foliage  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground. 
This  Pa'm  deserves  to  be  extensively  grown  as 
it  is  as  h.ardy  here  as  the  common  Laure'.  I  used 
to  leave  the  spikes  on  for  seed,  but  they  never 
matured  any.  Now  I  alwa's  cut  the  flowers  oil  to 
strengthen  the  foliage  —J.  G.,  Kil'erton,  Exeter. 

Lychnis  Haageana  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy 
perennials  in  bloom  now.  and  the  bold  flowers  range 
from  brilliant  scarlet  to  pure  white.  The  scarlet 
tones  are  most  effective,  but  sunshine  such  as  we 
hnve  been  favoured  with  during  pa^^t  weeks  makes 
the  flowers  quickly  fade.  A  plant  in  full  bloom  is 
very  effective,  as  the  flowers  are  individually 
broad,  fringed  and  borne  freely.  Owing  to  the 
quick  fading  of  the  colours  when  the  plant  is  ex- 
posed, a  moderately  sheltered  position  must  be 
selected  and  not  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Or- 
dinary soil,  if  it  is  light  and  well  drained,  will 
sufticP,  and  it  is  also  important  to  transplant  often 
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then  this  fine  Lychnis  will  prove  one  of  the 
showiest  of  perennials  in  bloom  in  the  summer 
months. 

White  Lilies  and  dark-leaved  shrubs.— 
When  vi-iting  nurseries  and  g.artlens  recently  we 
have  seen  the  good  cITect  of  grouping  the  white 
Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  with  such  dark-leaved 
shrubs  as  the  purple  Hazel  or  small  trees  of 
Prunus  I'issardi.  The  result  is  very  beautiful,  the 
deeply  coloured  leafage  intensifying  the  purity  of 
the  bold  sp'kes  cf  spotless  flowers.  A  very  good 
way  to  plant  L.  candidum  is  amongst  shrubs  of 
varied  toned  foliage,  but  to  get  the  chocolate-col- 
oured kinds  behind  the  Lily  to  throw  into  relief 
the  dense  masses  of  bloom.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
species  succeed  remarkably  well  thus  planted. 

The  blue  Himalayan  Poppy  is  in  bloom 
now,  and  in  a  cool  recess  in  the  Kew  rockery  it 
is  seen  to  advantage.  Meconopsis  Wallichiana  is 
not  so  fine  this  year  as  usual,  owing  to  the  drought, 
but  its  lovely  flowers  are  always  welcome.  As 
suggested  by  the  popular  title,  it  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  when  in  suitab'e  position  grows 
several  feet  in  height,  forming  a  plant  of  great 
beauty  :ind  distinctness.  It  enjojs  a  deep  well- 
drained  soil  and  a  shady  sheltered  spot.  At  Kew  it 
is  planted  in  a  recess  where  Ferns  luxuriate,  and 
the  surrounding  greenery  brings  out  the  clear,  soft, 
and  distinct  colour  of  the  flowers.  M.  nepalensis 
is  by  the  fide  of  it,  and  the  two  make  an  imposing 
group. 

Be  ch  tree?  unhealthy. — You  may  possibly 
remember  that  I  bad  .a  correspondence  with  you 
the  spiing  before  last,  I  think,  concerning  the 
injury  done  to  the  Beech  trees.  You  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  east  wind.  I  have  this  year  in- 
vesligated  the  matter  and  have  proved  that  the 
culpiit  is  a  weevil  whose  depredations  have  become 
serious  with  us,  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  trees, 
so  that  they  can  be  recognised  amongst  the  others 
by  their  withered  leaves.  The  attack  begins  very 
soon  after  the  leaf-buds  open,  when  the  eggs  are 
depoi-ited,  the  larsai  rapidly  working  thfir  way  with 
disast'ous  results.  I  should  much  like  to  know 
whether  other  districts  have  suffered. — R.  L. 
ALLjr.\N,  M'ondlanils,  Uniiihm. 

Aster  diplostephioides  is  a  lovely  flower,  not 
quite  so  vigorous  and  free  in  bloom  as  might  be 
desired,  but  many  fail  wiih  it  through  not  giving 
proper  treatment.  This  sfecies  isnct  new,  although 
so  little  known  that  it  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
a  novelty.  It  w,is  described  by  l^e  Candolle  as 
far  back  as  1S:;g  under  the  name  of  Heterochreta 
diplostephi'iides,  whilst  it  was  figured  in  the 
Ji(it<i?iii(il  Mai/a:iiir,  t.  ('i'\x.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  remaikably  handsrme  composite  from  the  Hima- 
layas, and  last  year  was  shown  well  by  Mr.  Mar- 
sha 1  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  cnjojs  a  light,  thoroughly  well 
drained  soil  and  optn  position,  such  as  may  be 
found  on  every  rockery.  The  plant  is  not  tall,  but 
the  .spike  rises  quite  2  feet  in  height,  bearing 
flowers  about  :>  inches  arross,  the  ray  florets  sym- 
metrically arranged  and  intense  purple-blue  in 
colou"-,  the  orange-coloured  anthers  in  rich  con- 
trast. Although  shown  occasionally,  it  has  never 
became  popular. 

Two  forms  of  our  native  Water  Lily.— We 

l.itely  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  very  lovely  pic- 
ture of  our  native  Lilies  in  the  lake  at  Middleton 
lla'l,  Tamworth,  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  de  Hamel. 
This  lake,  although  nearly  covered  with  the  Lilies, 
does  not  show  them  in  any  overcrowded  state,  the 
flowers  bfing  superb.  Tl  e  elTect,  from  many 
points  of  view  of  the  lake  in  relation  to  the  Manor 
House  and  a  pretty  orchard  garden  near,  is  charm- 
ing. Iijt  what  interests  us  the  most  is  tln!  fact  that 
there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  theWater  Lily  growing 
there,  one  having  a  flower  much  larger  than  the  other, 
wider,  and  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink  through 
its  central  parts,  and  more  distinctly  on  the  outer 
petal.  The  other  kind  is  no  less  beautiful,  but  the 
outer  pirts,  instead  of  being  pink  inside  and 
brownish  purple  outside,  are  a  deep  green  outside 
and  greenish  white  inside,  the  flower  al>o  being 
much  smaller  and  a  beaut  if  ul  while.  It  is  very  in- 
terestiag  to  know  that  there  are  two  forms  of  the 


native  Water  Lily,  and  for  aught  we  know  there 
may  be  other  forms.  We  .shall  be  very  much 
obliged  toour  readerswhoniayhavemadeany  ob^tr- 
vations  of  the  kind  if  they  would  kindly  communi 
cate  with  us.  Wc  have  been  puzzled  before  by  this 
native  pink  Lily,  which  is  a  handsome  kind  for  the 
water,  flowering  freely  and  having  very  large  blos- 
soms. 

Lilium  Grayi  is  in  bloom  at  Kew  in  a  bed 
filled  with  Az.alea  amicna.  This  beautiful  form  is 
a  rear  ally  of  L.  canadense,  and  some  American 
botanists  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  the  year  is  ID, 
he  having  found  it  near  the  top  of  Roan  Mountain, 
in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Gray  and  Professor  Sargent 
re-found  it  in  1.170  in  the  same  locality,  whilst  Mr. 
A.  H.  Curtiss  discovered  it  in  Virginia.  A  figure 
of  this  Lily  appeared  in  the  Jlntniiical  Maaazine, 
t.  7231,  the  drawing  having  been  prepared  from  a 
plant  which  bloomed  at  Kew  in  IS'.il.  It  is  likely  to 
prove  a  thoroughly  useful  garden  Lily,  being  as 
readily  grown  as  L.  superbum  or  its  relative,  L. 
canadense.  'the  flowers  are  carried  on  tall  branch- 
ing stems,  .and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is 
graceful  .and  the  flowers  very  rich  in  colour,  the 
outside  of  the  segments  deep  crimson,  whilst  the 
inner  face  is  heavily  blotched  with  purple  on  a 
yellow  ground,  reminding  one  of  the  Tigridia.  At 
Kew  there  is  quite  a  group  of  it,  and  note  should 
certainly  be  made  of  this  uncommon  species,  if 
such  it  may  be  called. 

Lilium  Martagon  album  in  London. — This 
h.as  been  in  flower  with  mc  ever  since  the  28th  of 
May.  It  is  now  (June  SI!)  .almost  over.  It  is 
much  earlier  than  in  previous  years.  Last  year  it 
was  not  in  bloom  till  June  21,  and  the  year  before 
June  2S.  The  bulbs  which  1  planted  in  September, 
ISilO,  gave  me  forty  flowers  the  next  summer. 
Last  year  they  sent  up  five  stems  with  ninety 
blooms,  and  this  year  they  have  thrown  up  six  fine 
stems,  some  5  feet  high,  with  no  lets  th.an  1117 
flowers.  T*o  of  these  spikes  carry  ninety-one 
blooms  between  them.  The  white  Martagon  is  a 
very  handsome  Lily,  and  with  but  little  attention 
soon  forms  a  striking  feature  in  any  border.  The 
above  facts  concerning  plants  now  in  my  garden 
clearly  prove  that  this  is  a  Lily  which  does  well  in 
suburban  gardens.  Ntxt  summer  I  hope  to  have 
it  in  bloom  in  Kensington,  where,  although  under 
less  favoai.ible  conditions,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
render  a  good  account  of  i'self.  While  in  Oxford 
during  the  past  term  I  frequently  visited  the  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  but  was  surprised  not  to  find  the 
white  Martagon  included  among  the  collecticn  of 
Lilies  there. — R.  A.  Jenkins,  lliijlujate. 

Crinum  Powelli  album  is  blooming  freely  in 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse  at  Epsom.  This  is  a  rare 
and  beautiful  flower  r.aised  by  Mr.  Powell,  after 
whom  it  is  named.  G.  I'owelli,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  mention,  is  the  only  hybrid  Crinum  .and  was 
raised  from  C.  capense  and  C.  Moorei.  It  was 
raised  about  ls7ii  and  is  a  most  beautiful  plant 
for  a  warm,  sheltered  and  sunny  position.  The 
type  is  well  known,  and  its  rosy-coloured  flowers 
are  effective  when  several  plants  are  together.  Mr. 
Powell  mentions  that  "  Strange  to  say,  the  white- 
flowered  plants  were  obtained  from  C.  capense  ro- 
senm  ;  while  those  of  C.  c.  album  (which  was  also 
used  as  a  seed  parent)  had  flowers  of  the  deepest 
shades  of  rosy  pink."  We  think  in  time  that  this 
beautiful  plant  will  become  popular  ;  the  flowers, 
pure  white,  are  produced  from  ilunc  >intil  October. 
.\s  yet  it  is  expensive  and  never  likely  to  get 
very  cheap,  as  it  does  not  produce  olTsets  so  freely 
as  the  parent.  C.  Powelli  requires  to  be  planted 
deeply— about  a  foot,  with  some  manure  beneath 
the  bulbs,  but  not  actuilly  touching  them.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  in  an  open  loamy  border  will 
prove  s.atisfactory.  The  rose  and  white  II  )wersare 
pleasing  in  contiast. 

Notes  from  Chester.— The  long  dr night  has 
happily  left  us  unharmed,  as  the  many  visitors  we 
had  during  the  week  of  the  roy.al  show  would  be 
able  to  say.  'J'he  copious  rainfall  of  the  past  few 
days  will  quickly  put  a  fair  fresh  face  upon  the 
foliage  and  fill  up  the  blanks  with  new  growth, 
which  was  held  in  .abeyance  for  lack  of  moisture. 


In  walking  through  the  avenues  and  quarters 
flower- filled  and  bright  with  summer  glory,  the 
l)old  striking  plants  of  Romneya  Coulteri  cannot 
fail  to  attract  We  have  a  large  lot  of  this  fine 
plant,  and  the  elTect  i<  very  fine.  It  is  'a  decided 
gain.  I'hilesia  buxifolia,  with  its  beautiful  wax- 
like flowers,  is  in  splendid  perfection.  It  is 
the  outside  Lipageria  quite,  so  far  as  cha- 
racter and  beauty  of  bloom  are  concerned.  Hy- 
pericum empetriformeis  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
St.  John's  Worts.  It  is  a  most  viiluable  little 
plant  for  working  in  effectively  with  bits  of  rock 
garden  planting.  We  planted  out  the  borders 
about  the  royal  pavilion  on  the  show  ground  here 
with  fine-foliaged  plants  of  a  hardy  character, 
and  the  glints  of  gold  we  man.aged  to  get  with 
this  pretty  Hypericum  we  found  helped  to  brighten 
the  effect  without  suggestion  of  intrusive  gaudy 
patches  of  colour.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
Escallonia  Phillipiana  in  a  list  of  the  week's 
flowers.  The  little  spray  enclosed  is  from  the  open, 
unprotected,  a  position  the  plant  has  occupied  for 
some  years  unharmed,  and  it  must  have  endured 
up  to  :'.0°  of  frost.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  shrub, 
and  is  fragrant.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Eecal- 
lonias,  if  not  the  showiest. — Dicksons. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROSE  snow  AT  EARL'S  COURT. 
JUSE  28. 

The  second  exhibition  of  Roses  was  held  at  the 
Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition  on  Wednesday 
last.  The  competition  was  not  very  keen,  and  the 
Mowers  betrayed  traces  of  the  storms  that  have  re- 
cently passed  over  the  country.  They  were  fresh, 
fidl  of  fine  (colour,  but  frequently  much  d.amaged, 
the  Teas  in  particular,  which  were  bruised  .and 
battered  by  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  We 
noticed  that  the  dark-coloured  varieties  came  out 
conspicuously,  especially  Horace  Vernet,  whilst 
such  kinds  as  Xavier  Olibo  and  others  of  that  type 
were  seen  to  advantage.  Besides  Roses,  a  credit- 
able display  of  fruit  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  exhi- 
bition was  on  the  whole  very  interesting. 

The  chief  class  w.as  for  forty-eight  Roses,  dis- 
tinct, single  trusses,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Harkress  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Bedale,  Y'orks.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
at  vaiious  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
certain  firms  come  to  the  front:  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Yorkshire  flowers  were  very  successful 
throughout.  This  collection  contained  one  of  the 
finest  blooms  of  Gustave  Piganeau  we  have  ever 
seen,  large,  solid,  fresh,  and  of  beautiful  colour.  It 
will  be  doubtless  interesting  to  mention  the  finest 
of  this  prize  lot,  and  they  corsisted  of  Caroline 
Kuster,  JIme.  Hausmann,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Horace 
Vernet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Jean  Ducher,  The 
Bride,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Rosierisle  Jacobs,  Le  Havre,  Mrs.  J.  Lairg, 
Captain  Christy,Marie  Bauniann, Pride  of  Waltham, 
Crown  Prince.  Francois  Jlichelon,  Dr.  Scwell,  Kail 
of  Dufferin,  Mme.  G.  Luiztt,  Bartlielemy  Jubeit, 
Queen  of  Queens,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Louis  van 
Houtte,  Mmr.  Cusin,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Jlme.  Isaac 
I'ercire,  Chas.  Lefebve,  La  France,  Dr.  Andry, 
.Xavier  Olibo,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  A.  K.  W)l- 
liams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,and  Senateur  Vaisse  ; 
whilst  the  second  jilace  wa-(  occupied  by  Mr. 
Frank  Cant,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  the 
entries  numbering  five,  not  .a  bad  competition 
thoiefoie.  Ernest  Metz,  I'lrich  Biunncr,  Duke  of 
Widlington,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Le  Havre,  and 
Mme.  Cusin  were  shown  finely.  It  is  always  satis- 
factory to  give  equal  first  prizes,  and  this  was  the 
case  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct, 
triplets.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  and  Mr. 
Frank  Cant  were  bracketed  together.  They  were 
practically  equal,  and  the  Yorkshire  flowers  of 
[)arlicular  note  were  those  of  Marie  Haumann, 
Suzanne  Maiie  Rodocanachi,  Mme.  G.  Luizet, 
Countess  of   Rosebery,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Either 
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Holmes,  and  a  variety  namel  Jtrs.  Harkness,  which 
isagooil  II  )wer,  full,  salmon  in  c.)lour,antlof  a  cloar 
pleasing  tint.  Tlu;  tl irk-coloureil  kin(U  in  Mr.  I''. 
Cant's  stand  sliowed  to  advantage,  particularly 
Horace  Vernet  and  Sir  Rowland  llill.  We  miy 
mention  that  Horace  Vernet  w.is  excellent  in  the 
third  pri/.3  l>ox  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Burch,  The  Nur- 
sery, Peterborough.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
the  same  numlier,  but  single  trusses,  the  Peterboro' 
flowers  from  Mr.  Burch  won  premier  pluce,  there 
being  seven  entries.  Tliey  were  a  very  even  collec- 
tion, and  the  best  shown  were  Her  Majesty,  which 
was  good  in  many  stands  in  spite  of  the  dryness 
of  the  season.  Again  Xavier  Olibo  was  worthy 
of  note,  and  E.tposition  de  Brie,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Dr.  Sewell,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Lamb.ard,  Victor 
Hugo,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mme.  Chas.  Crapelet.  Mr.  Cant's 
flowers  were  highly  creditable,  and  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodooanachi— a  terrible  name  for  a  lovely  Koss- 
was  noteworthy.  The  best  twelve  blooms  of  any 
dark  variety  came  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester, 
who  had  splendid  flowers,  especially  for  colour,  of 
Alfred  Colomb,  the  second  place  being  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  with  Charles  Lefebvre;  whilst 
in  the  corresponding  cla^s  for  light-coloured  flowers. 
Her  Majesty  was  shown  well  by  Messrs,  Perkins 
and  Sons.  Coventry,  that  now  popular  variety,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  being  exhibited  well  by  Messrs.  Harkness, 
who  were  second. 

j^nateurs  came  out  well,  showing  very  fine 
flowers.  The  chief  class  was  for  twenty-four 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  distinct,  single  trusses,  and 
the  first  prizs  wa5  keenly  contested,  this  award 
going  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Bearton,  Hitchin, 
who  had  remarkably  fine  dark-coloured  flowers, 
Hor.ice  Vernet  in  particular,  whilst  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  A.  K.  WilliaTis  and  Dupuy 
Janiain  were  also  well  shown.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  who 
seems  likely  to  stand  well  this  year,  was  second, 
but  equal  first  witli  Mr.  Lindsell  for  twelve  Roses, 
distinct,  three  trusses  of  each.  In  the  two  collec- 
tions we  made  special  note  of  the  varieties  Horace 
Vernet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Gus- 
tave  Piganeau,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb 
and  A.  K.  Williams.  For  twelve  single  trusses,  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich, 
was  a  goad  first,  having  very  fine  flowers  for  the 
season  of  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Baronne 
Rothschild  and  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  Essex, 
second. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  not  so  numerous, 
nn  J  as  a  rule  disappointing  because  so  much  spoilt 
by  the  weather.  The  principal  class  was  for 
twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses,  the  first-prize- 
winner being  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  had  very  good 
blooms  of  the  leading  kinds.  EspeDially  worthy 
of  mention  were  those  of  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Mme.  Cusin,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  E  lith 
Gifford,  Niphetos,  Ernest  Metz  and  Francisca 
Kruger,  whilst  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  second.  In 
the  open  classes  there  was  one  for  eighteen  single 
trasses,  distinct,  and  here  Mr.  G.  Mount  came  first 
with  flowers  of  much  beauty,  although  greatly 
damaged.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that 
throughout  the  show  the  finest  blooms  were  those 
of  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Rubens,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neyron,  Jean  Ducher,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mer- 
met, Marie  van  Houtte,  Anna  OUivier,  Niphetos, 
Mme.  Cusin,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Marechal 
Niel,  Mme.  Lambard,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon,  and  Hon.  Edith  Gifford.  Messrs. 
PriorandSon  were  second.  Intheamateurs' division 
for  eighteen  Teas  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  H,  V. 
Machin,  Gateford  Hill,  Worksop,  the  flowers  fresh 
and  in  good  character,  particularly  The  Bride, 
Cleopatra,  a  very  fine  exhibition  Tea:  Rubens, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Cusin,  Jean  Ducher,  and 
Mme.  Hoste,  whilst  Mr.  Lindsell  was  a  close 
second.  For  twelve  distinct,  the  Rev.  H.  .V.  Berners 
won  with  a  very  charming  box  of  flowers,  the  best 
being  The  Bride,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Mme.  Bravy, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  Anna  OUivier,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Mme. 


Hoste,  Francisca  Kruger,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
E.  Gifford  ;  Jlr.  Lindsell  second.  Mr.  11.  V.  Machin 
had  the  finest  twelve  blooms,  showing  .Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince  remarkably  well,  whilst  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son  were  second  with  Marfichal  Niel. 

The  class  for  eighteen  garden  Roses  was  not  the 
leist  interesting  feature  of  the  show,  the  Orst 
prize  going  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sm,  Cheshunt, 
who  had  a  fine  mass  of  them,  the  best  being  the 
bunches  of  Camoens,  Mme  Pernet,  Ducher,  Aimde 
Vibert,  the  hybrid  rugosa  Mme.  Georges  Bruant, 
I'lde^.l,  and  Waltham  Climber.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  second. 

Several  miscellaneous  classes  were  provided  for 
things  otherwise  than  Roses,  but  the  competition 
was  not  severe.  One  class  was  for  a  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias  arrange!  for  effect,  12  feet  by 
8  feet,  and  although  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  was 
the  only  competitor,  his  group  was  of  much  merit, 
arranged  with  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  containing 
many  fine  varieties  ;  want  of  space  prevents  indi- 
vidual description.  A  noteworthy  class  was  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Gloxinia  flowers,  and  above  all 
competitors  was  Mr.  T.  Bones,  Heatpn  Gardens, 
Cheshunt,  who  had  splendid  flowers,  Ruby,  scarlet, 
Paragon,  purple,  white  margin,  and  Princess  May, 
white,  being  worthy  of  mention.  Mr.  Howe, 
Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was  second.  Several  very 
prettily  arr.inged  b.T,skets  of  Roses  were  to  be  seen, 
and  the  first  prize  table  decorations  from  Mr.  F. 
W.  Searle,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  may  be 
mentioned. 

Groups  and  other  plants  not  for  competition 
were  shown  largely.  The  principal  feature  was  a 
fine  arrangement  of  Roses,  representing  great 
variety,  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  a  rich  profusion  of  flowers,  especially  of  the 
variety  I'ldeal,  Margchal  Niel,  Ma  Capucine,  Louis 
van  Houtte,  and  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  the  flowers 
yellowish,  shot  with  scarlet,  a  very  fragrant  and 
promising  Noisette.  These  dispUys  are  most  artis- 
tic. Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
large  bank  of  hirdy  flowers,  comprising  a  great 
variety  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Poppies,  besides  various 
other  things  in  season.  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke 
Newiogton,  had  table  decorations ;  Mr.  J.  Walborn, 
West  Kensington,  crimson  Carnations;  and  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  tufted  Pansies  and 
other  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co., 
Chard,  Somerset,  showed  Sweet  Peas,  and  Cucum- 
ber Baker's  Triumph,  a  very  fine  long  ridge  out- 
door variety,  also  a  new  'I'omato  of  promise.  A 
very  beautiful  group  of  C.ittleyas  came  from  Mr. 
W.  D.ivies,  gardener  to  Mr.  Danell,  Stamford  Hill, 
N.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  showed  his 
splendid  new  Spirasi  Anthony  Waterer,  which  has 
been  previously  described  in  The;  Garden.  A 
new  Rose  named  Merrie  England  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Harkness.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  the 
striped  class.  We  do  not  care  for  it.  The  flowers 
are  large,  rose-pink  in  colour,  with  stripes  of  white. 
It  is  not  pretty. 

Fruit. 

Somevery  fine  fruit  wnsshowo.thecompetitionin 
some  of  the  leading  classes  being  keen.  Black 
Grapes  were  specially  goad,  also  Strawberries  con- 
sidering the  dry  season.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
numerous  and  very  good.  Melons  occupied  a  large 
space.  The  fruit  was  not  allowed  to  be  tasted. 
This  acts  injuriously,  as  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
Melons  from  appearance.  In  many  cases  fruit 
which  would  take  some  time  to  ripen  was  staged. 
Figs  ami  Cherries  were  well  represented,  and  there 
were  several  large  exhibits  in  the  miscellaneous 
classes.  Several  new  fruits  in  the  way  of  Straw- 
berries and  Tomatoes  were  staged,  but  only  one 
secured  an  award.  A  splendid  collection  of  fruit 
was  sent  by  the  well-known  Sawbridgeworth  firm. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
STU.^wnuRRY  GuNTON  PARK  — This  was  certifi- 
cated two  years  ago  by  the  R.H.S.,  and  has  been 
exhibited  several  times  this  season.  It  is  a  very 
fine  fruit,  varying  in  shape  from  conical  to  cocks- 
comb, colour  dark  crimson-scarlet,  of  brisk  flavour, 
the  flesh  firm.  From  W.  Allan. 
For  the  best  six  dishes  of  fruit  there  were  four 


Guisborougli,  Yorks,  was  an  easy  first,  having 
very  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape.s,  a  fine  dish 
of  Pear  Clapp's  Favourite,  fine  Stanwick  Elruge 
Nectarines,  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  large  Urown 
Turkey  Figs,  and  good  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  the  berries  large,  but  of  poor  colour. 
Second,  Jlr.  Ocock,  Havering  Park,  Itomford,  who 
had  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Elruge  Nectv- 
rines,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs. 
For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  any  variety, 
very  good  bunches  were  staged  ;  first,  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
with  large  bunches  and  good  berries  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Osman,  Oitershaw 
Park,  Chertsey,  with  very  good  fjunches  of  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  For  three  bunches  of  Black 
Grapes  there  was  a  strong  competition,  and  very 
good  ;  Mr.  Osman  secured  the  premier  award  with 
large  well  coloured  Black  Hamburgh ;  second,  Mr. 
Taverner,  Woolmer,  Liphook,  Hampshire,  the 
variety  being  the  same  as  above,  but  smaller 
bunches,  having  good  berries  nicely  coloured. 
Mr.  G.  Featherby,  The  Vineries,  GiUingham,  was 
third.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  Thom- 
son, lIuttonhurst,Hounslow,  for  three  grand  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court,  but  wanting  a  few  more 
days  to  finish.  Melons  were  numerous,  but  the 
white-fleshed  kinds  predominated.  For  three 
fruits  Mr.  Poulton,  Ivy  Mount,  Streatham,  was 
first  with  good  even  samples  of  Hero  of  Lo(^'iinge  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  C.  Jfundell,  Moor  Park  Gardens, 
Rickmansworth,  who  showed  three  varieties;  third, 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  with 
Hero  of  Lockinge.  In  the  class  for  one  fruit,  .Air. 
Poulton  was  first  with  the  new  Gunton  Orange, 
staging  a  pretty  Melon  nicely  finished;  second] 
Mr.  Mclndoe  with  High  Cross  Hybrid.  Peaches 
were  very  fine,  grandly  coloured,  and  in  quantify, 
i\Ir.  C.  Stocking  was  first  with  a  grand  dish  of 
Bellegarde ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton 
Hall,  with  t!rimson  Galande.  For  the  best  dish  of 
Nectarines  Mr.  W.  Robins  was  first  with  very  fine 
Spencer's ;  second,  Mr.  Mclndoe  with  Stanwick 
Elruge.  For  the  single  dish  of  Figs,  Mr.  Allan, 
Gunton  Park.  Norwich,  was  a  good  first  with 
Negro  Largo ;  second,  Mr.  Mclndoe.  Some  fine 
fruits  were  staged  in  the  class  for  two  dishes  of 
Cherries,  Mr.  Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford, 
being  first  with  large  fruit ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers! 
For  the  best  three  dishes  of  Strawberries,  Mr. 
Allan  was  first,  staging  two  dishes  of  Gunton  Park 
and  one  dish  of  Lord  Sufiield  ;  second,  Mr.  Divers, 
with  British  Queen,  V/aterloo,  and  a  fine  dish  of 
Laxton's  Latest  of  All.  The  same  exhibitors 
secured  the  awards  in  the  order  named  in  the 
class  for  single  dishej. 

Messrs.  Rivers,  Siwbridgeworth,  had  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Plums,  receiv- 
ing a  special  awa-d.  Among  the  Cherries  the  best 
were  Early  Rivers,  Bedford  Prolific,  Bigarreau  de 
Schrenke,  Black  Bigarreau,  Black  Hawk,  and 
Monstrueuse  de  Mezel.  Waterloo,  Amsden  June, 
Alexander,  and  a  seedling  Peach  were  also  fine.' 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  had  a  grand  lot  of  Melons,  receiv- 
ing a  silver-gilt  medal.  Mr.  Divers  sent  six 
varieties  of  Peaches,  the  best  being  Alexander, 
Barrington,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Princess  of  Wales 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  Featherby  had  a  similar 
awa'd  for  Tomatoes,  Cucumber.s,  "te. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  oar  advertising 
columns. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Annuai.  Di.nneb. 
The    fifty-fouith    annual   gathering   of    the   sub- 
scribers and  supporters  of  this  institution  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  June  22,  in  the   Whitehall 
Rooms  of  the    Hotel    Metropole,   London.     Baron 
Schncder  presided.     There  was  a  good  company 
present,  including  Lord  Teynham,  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Rev.  W.   Wilks  (Master  of  the  Gardeners' 
Company),  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitoh,  G.  F.  Wilson,  P. 
Crowley,  N.   N.   Sherwood,  and   other  well-known 
patrons  of  horticulture.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  anniversary  dinner  of  last  year  was  un- 
competitors.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  ]  avoidably  postponed  from  the  usual  month  of  June 
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until  the  middle  of  November.  Tbis  year,  how- 
ever, the  former  time  has  been  again  adopted. 
The  present  gathering  must  be  classed  with  the 
most  successful  .the  institution  ha?  ever  held,  and 
the  executive  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
financial  result  of  the  same.  Baron  Schrceder.  in 
his  after-dinner  speech,  ably  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  charity  and  the  great  need  there  was  for 
further  and  increased  support.  The  chairman 
urged  all  who  love  their  gardens,  and  who 
look  to  the  garden  as  their  greatest  possible 
source  of  enjoyment,  to  do  all  that  lies 
in  their  power  to  render  assistance  to  the 
gardener  in  times  of  confirmed  sickness,  ad- 
versity, and  old  age.  He  stated  from  practical 
experience  that  there  was  nothing  so  soothing  as 
to  be  associated  with  flowers  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  city.  Further  allusion  was  also  made 
to  the  recent  alteration  in  the  rules  (see  new  rules, 
more  particularly  rule  10),  whereby  votes  were 
added  to  subscribers  who  became  candidates  for 
the  pensions  in  proportion  to  the  years  they  had 
subscribed,  from  four  years  upwards  to  fourteen, 
and  from  50  to  ."i.JO  voles.  This,  the  chairman 
considered,  was  one  of  the  very  best  alterations  or 
rather  additions  that  could  possibly  be  made,  one 
also  that  is  mainly  due  to  tie  excellent  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  of  the  treasurer.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
as  treasurer,  replied,  thanking  the  barrn  for  his 
earnest  support.  Mr.  Veitch  piiinled  to  the  steady 
progress  that  was  being  made  in  days  of  hard 
times,  the  pensions  being  maintained  and  the  in- 
stitution worked  at  the  lowest  possible  expendi- 
ture. He  claimed  for  the  new  rules  as  drawn  up 
by  the  hon.  solicitor  (Mr.  Peacock),  revised  by 
the  committee,  and  sanctioned  by  the  special 
meetiniy,  that  they  were  second  to  none  for  their 
comprehensive  character  and  the  benefits  they 
conferuponthecommunityof  gardeners.  He  further 
stated  that  in  the  election  of  pensioners  there 
was  no  distinction  as  to  nationality,  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  receiving  the  same  considera- 
ti  m.  The  treasurer  also  added  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  pensioners  over  SO  years  of  age, 
two  of  87  years,  one  of  8S  years,  oce  of  8!)  years, 
whilst  two  had  been  pensioners  for  21  years.  The 
lett-rs  that  he  and  the  secretary  h.id  received 
spoke  of  the  untold  bles-ings  that  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  tlie  distressed  and  infirm.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Rev.  W.  \Vilks,  Mr.  Sherwood  and  other 
gentlemen  in  their  remaiks  further  urged  upon  the 
company  the  indebtedness  due  to  the  gardener 
and  the  need  of  provision  in  old  age.  The  result 
of  the  evening's  meeting,  as  announced  by  the 
fccretary  (Mr,  Geo.  J.  Ingram),  was  most  grati- 
fying, the  total  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £150(1, 
amongst  the  chief  contributions  to  this  amount 
being  Baron  and  Baroness  Schrttder,  l(iO  guineas  ; 
Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  100  guineas;  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood.  £100;  Mr.  George  Monro,  £lil  l.ss.  Od.  ; 
Mr.  H.  Williams  (Messrs.  B.  S.  'Williams  and 
S,  n),  £:'.."> ;  Mr.  Robf rt  Tate,  £'25  ;  and  from 
I  he  Bristol  and  Bath  Auxiliary  meeting, 
£:',.")  15s.  Od.  In  addiiion  to  these  amounts  several 
new  annual  subscribers  were  added  to  the  list. 
The  chairman,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his  plfa- 
sure  with  the  decorations  of  the  evening,  these 
being  of  a  profuse  character,  Orchids  being  largely 
employed,  no  less  than  fifteen  stands  being  deco- 
rated therewith— plants  of  Orchids  being  also 
employed.  The  cut  Orchids  in  large  quantity  and 
choice  variety  came  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
and  the  platits  of  same  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
li ims  and  Son.  The  arrangement  of  the  cut 
flowers  was  entrusted  to  Miss  Hudson,  Gunners- 
bury  House  Gardens.  Other  plants  were  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Cntbush  and  Sons  and  other 
firms.  The  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  en- 
hanced by  the  efficient  programme  of  music, 
whilst,  fortunately  for  the  comfort  of  the  com- 
pany present,  the  phenomenal  heat  of  the  previous 
few  days  had  greatly  subsided. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— The  tempe- 
raturfs  during  the  past  week  were  con.siderably 
lower  than  those  of  the  prceeding  one.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  however,  the  weather  again  proved  warm 


for  the  tiiue  of  year  ;  ccnscquently  this  w.as  the 
twenty-third  unseasonably  warru  week  that  we  have 
had  in  succession.  Duririg  Sunday  night  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  went  down  to  within  5"  of 
the  freezing  point.  Monday  night,  on  the  other 
har.d,  was  the  warmest  yet  recorded  here  during 
the  present  summer,  the  same  thermometer  falling 
only  to  55^.  During  the  last  nine  days  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  at  1  foot  deep  has  fallen  8°, 
and  at  2  feet  deep  i°,  but  at  the  latter  depth  is 
still  warmer  than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
Rain  has  fallen  on  every  day  except  Sunday [^  and 
to  the  total  depth  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  On  several  days  the  wind  has  been  higher 
than  at  any  lime  since  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  air  more  humid  than  for  some  weeks.  Although 
lire  recent  showers  have  scarcely  done  more  than 
wet  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet  their  beneficial 
effect  upon  vegetation  generally  is  very  marked  ; 
in  fact,  the  1  twns  are  already  beginning  to  look 
quite  green  again.— E.  M  ,  BcrHamsted. 


SEED  CATALOGUES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Garden. 

Sir,— Will  you  use  your  influence  against  an 
abuse  which  was  at  one  lime  moderated  by  your 
aid,  but  which  has  cropped  up  again  ?  I  mean  the 
use  of  false  names  and  descriptions  in  seed  cata- 
logues. I  sent  for  my  seeds  tliis  spring  from  one 
of  the  best  firms,  and  amongst  tire  rest  for  Linum 
grandifloruui,  white.  This  turns  out  to  be  the 
white  form  of  L.  usitatissimuro,  perfectly  useless 
for  the  garden.  It  must  all  be  pulled  up  and 
thrown  away,  leaving  an  unsightly  gap  in  the 
scheme  of  colour.  Again,  I  read  '•  Pe.i  Lord 
Anson's,  hardy  climber  from  Cape  Horn.''  I  fondly 
imagined  that  Lathyrus  magellanicns  had  been  re- 
introduced and  sent  for  a  packet,  but  when  the 
seeds  cime  I  hey  proved  identical  with  my  own, 
saved  from  the  common  annu.-d  L.  azureus,  anative 
of  S.  Europe.  Surely  a  great  firm  ought  to  be 
above  such  tricks  or  such  carele.'SLess.  C.  M. 


Eucalyptus  oil— a  warning'.-The  essential 

oil  which  is  obtair;ed  by  pressure  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  appears  to  have  pro- 
perties of  a  poisonous  nature,  demanding  caution 
in  the  use  of  it.  Intelligence  has  recently  come  to 
us  from  Australia  that  a  man  residing  at  Gcelong, 
who  was  suffering  from  influenza,  died  after  taking 
a  rather  large  tlnse  (over  an  ounce)  of  this  oil. 
From  Tasmania  also  is  recorded  the  death  of  a 
boy  ten  years  old  who  had  taken  a  spoonful  of  the 
same  oil  as  a  remedy  for  a  cold  in  the  head. — 
Dcruc  llortieoJe. 

St.  Anne's  House,  C.ontarf,  Co.  Dublin.— 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
the  Delphiniums,  10  feet  or  more  in  height,  among 
more  lowly  Lilies,  Poppies.  Irises,  and  other  flowers 
are  much  admireil.  At  St.  Anne's  garden  culture 
is  at  its  best;  all  departments  are  well  done.  Fruit 
and  vegetables.  Orchids  and  Ferns,  hardy  and 
alpine  flowers,  and  choice  aquatics  are  here  to  be 
seen  in  perfection  as  the  seasons  roll  round.  I 
lately  saw  a  clump  of  the  hardy  Cypripedinm 
macranthum  bearing  no  less  than  seventeen  of 
its  great  purple  flowers,  and  on  my  present  visit 
I  noted  Habenariadilatata  with  spikes  2  feet  high, 
and  a  choice  bit  of  Ihe  rare  Phyteuma  comosum 
with  six  or  seven  clusters  of  its  cirrious  flask-shaped 
blossoms.  In  a  shallow  pool  in  the  open  air  the 
"  Zebra-striped"  or  "Porcupine  Quill  "  Rush  (Juncus 
zebrinus)  was  :'.  feet  high  or  nrore,  with  quills  as 
tlrick  as  one's  little  firger.  At  every  turn  rare  and 
choice  plants,  both  hardy  and  tender,  are  to  be 
seen.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  are  Oranges  of  many 
varieties  as  fresh  in  leafage  and  as  fertile  as  if 
under  an  Italian  sky.  The  Egyptian  Papyrus  is 
here  cjuite  at  home,  luxirriant,  15  fee',  high  or 
more,  while  Hignonia  grandiflora  was  in  splendid 
blossom.  Amongst  Ihe  Orchids  the  Catlleyas  were 
especially  gay,  also  Odontoglossura  Alexandra! 
and     Epidendrum    vitellinum     majus,    wilh     its 


orange-red  spikes.  The  enormous  growth  on  Den- 
drobium  Dalhousianum,  5  feet  to  7  feet  long,  and 
the  fr-esh  and  luxuriant  leafage  of  the  Cataseturas 
and  Calanthes  were  a  treat  to  see,  as  also  were  the 
choice  sorts  of  Cvpripediums  here  so  well  cultivated. 
In  a  cool  house  I  noted  the  luxuriant  growth  and 
enjoyed  the  odour  of  the  Malmaison  Carnations, 
and  the  beauty  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  now 
too  often  neglected  perennial  Daturas,  with  their 
great  pendent  trumpet  flowers.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  .-ee  St.  Anne's  under  f-e  guidance 
of  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  who  has  managed  these 
gardens  for  no  less  than  twenty-five  years;  and 
before  leaving  we  happened  by  accident  to  .see  a 
verv  handsome  practical  token  of  the  appreciation 
of  his  employers.  Lord  and  Lady  Ai'dilaun,  in  the 
form  of  a  very  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  with  a  suitable  inscription. — F.  W.  B. 


The  white  Camellia.— Can  any  reader  inform 
me  iir  what  honk  recnitly  pnbli.shod  can  be  found  a 
poetical  description  of  the  white  Camellia  ? — Fleub. 

Tomato  Challenger  cracking.— Can  any  of 

your  rca<lcrs  who  arc  Tnnrato  growers  inform  me  if 
they  find  the  new  variety  Challenger  liable  to  crack.  I 
have  a  house  fiO  feet  by  2-lfoet  planted  entirely  witlr  this 
variety,  arrd  I  find  the  fruits  crack  very  badly.  I  shall 
be  cstrcrnfly  gr-ateful  for  any  information  as  to  the 
cause,  and  also  if  there  is  any  cure.  1  may  state  that 
I  am  also  growing  Conference  arrd  Trophy  in  another 
house  and  find  no  sign  of  cracking  there. — A  CoN- 
ST.4NT  Reader. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 

"  Mechanical  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse." 
In  three  part-!.  Part  1,  "  Ge'^rnetry  for  Gar'derrers," 
hy  F.  Chilton  Young.  Part  2,  "Sundials and  Dialling," 
by  Arthur  Yorke.  Part  i,  "  Greenhouse  Buildius'  and 
Heating,"  hy  various  writers.  Illustr-ated.  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Bowden,  Limited,  Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury Square,  E.C. 


Names  of  plants.— SMt-sr-ri/^r.-Cattleya  Mrs- 

sia?  ;  good  in  size,  hut  deficieut  irr  colour. G.  3'.  C. 

— 1,  liifrerraria  vitellina  ;  2,  Maxrllaria  picta  ;  y,  Cat- 

tleya    Forbesi. iUn^o.  —  1,    Orohanche   mirror;    2, 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium  ;   3,  Sasifraga  tridactylites  ; 

4,    Trifolium    incamatum. ,7.    Hansncl. —  1,    Erica 

Bergiana  ;  2,    Erica  hyhrida ;    3,    Hoya.  carnosa. 

H.  CMfflDix. — 1,    Lycaste  tetragona;  2,  Cattcya  Men- 
deli  :    jionr    variety. African. — 1,    Calauthe   natti- 

lensia  ;    2,  Caltleya  Mossiie,    good  form ;    3,   Acrides 

erispuiu. J.  B. — 1,  Myri.pteris   hirta  ;  2,   Notlioc- 

loena  rufa. 11.  C.    B. — Paragramma  liurgifolia. 

Jane  Heafii. — Sanchezia  nohilisvaricgata. Clibran 

and    iS'on. — 3.    Lrrraria    hipartita. H.    Saijem: 

Dcndrohiurn     Dalhtusianuur. B. — Ytrrr     Rose     is 

Oplrir'ie    (Noisette). ilfr'.s-s  Daijrell. — No    specimen 

received. Rev.  V.  May. —  Cohrtca  arl^orcsceus. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— r*;*  Journal  U  pub- 
li.^littt  in  iixilhi  I'Oinni  Monlhhi  I'artg.  In  thin  form  the 
coloured  pltttts  are  butt  jtrtstrttd,  audit  is  most  suitable  .for 
rg'irt'nce  previous  to  the  i»«ue  o.f  the  half-t/earli/  volumes.  Price 
Is.  (id.;  post  freCt  \s.  9d.  Complete  set  o.f  rnlumes  of  TrrE 
Garden  from  its  commtncement  to  ntd  of  1S02,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  doll,,  £30  lis. 

"Gardening    Illustrated"    Monthly    Parts.  —  Wis 

journal  is  published  in  neatlii  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhith 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  t/te  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.:  post  free,  Hd. 

'Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— T/<!»jou-?tn(  i'« 
pulilisliiil  in  inittly  himnd  Mtutlhl y  Parts,  in  vhich  form  it  is 
most  suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  '.id  .-  post  free,  8(/. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— Giti'nj?  descriptions  of  upwards  r\, 
thi^lon  iitnulred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vitit  directienis 
for  tlu  ir  arranfjetnent,  culture,  it-c.    I-'iJ'th  tinti  Popular  Edition, 

l.s,.-  post  free,  \s.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual'  for  1893.—  Contains  Alpha- 
betical l.ist.e  nf  oil  llroiiebes  of  Ihe  Horticultural  Treide.  The 
Lists  if  Gtirdi  ns  o ,ul  Coi'ntry  Seats  (containinff  orer  9000)  have 
been  very  corefnllii  and  e.et' nsirely  reriseil,  and  are  aelmitteei  to 
be  the  most  comjiU  te  ecer  jiublishid.     Price  Is.:  by  post.  Is.  Bd. 

All  of  oxer  readers  icho  are  Interested  in  the  im/irorewent  o, 
cotteuie  liennes  eire  invited  to  help  us  to  mei^-e  Cottage  Gar- 
dening k-noicn.  It  is  publi.^hed  at  the  very  lit/rest  price  to 
meet  the  irernts  of  those  for  irhom  it  is  inttniletl,  emd  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  feee,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassett 
and  Company,  La  Belle  ,*iauvaffe,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C 
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"  This  iB  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ;  btt 
Thjb  Aut  itself  is  Nature." — Shakapeare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Many  persons  complaiu  of  the  points  of  their 
plants  being  in  some  way  injured,  so  much  so, 
that  many  shoots  are  rendered  totally  blind 
and  useless.  One  amateur  cultivator  said  no 
less  than  two  dozen  plants  in  his  small  collection 
were,  he  feared,  ruined  by  this  cause  alone.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  same  direction. 
Plants  that  are  grown  on  the  orthodox  principle 
of  three  shoots  each,  with  a  view  of  having 
that  number  of  large  blooms,  seem  to  be  the 
most  susceptible  to  attacks.  The  injury  ig 
caused  by  an  insect,  which  is  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  very  narrow,  but  which 
moves  very  fast.  It  punctures  the  skin  in  a 
longitudinal  manner  immediately  below  the 
lastly  formed  leaf.  The  puncture  extends  down- 
wards about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  appears  to 
go  through  the  tender  skin  into  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  shoot,  destroying  the  tissue  and  causing 
the  shoot  in  a  day  or  two  to  buckle  over  towards 
that  side  where  the  injury  occurs.  The  extreme 
point  of  the  shoot  is  thus  rendered  useless. 
Seldom  can  the  depredator  be  caught  in  the 
act,  it  is  so  small  and  active. 

No  doubt  the  recent  hot  and  dry  weather  is 
an.swerable  for  much  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
plants  in  this  direction  by  the  extra  crops  of 
insect  pests.  What  I  recommend  is  to  employ 
the  tobacco  powder  distributor  freely  in  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  not,  however,  loading  the 
tender  leaves  so  freely  with  powder  as  to 
cause  an  injury  to  them  by  the  hot  sun  when 
coated  over  with  the  powder,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  but  to  scatter  it  lightly  and  often  on 
the  leaves.  Another  good  remedy  is  to  put  a 
handful  of  sulphur  or  soot  in  the  water  two  or 
three  times  a  week  when  syringing  the  plants 
in  the  evening.  Not  only  will  the  soot  be 
objectionable  to  the  insect,  but  it  is  useful  in 
supplying  lost  colour  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  hear  this,  but 
it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  soot  applied  in  a 
liquid  form  to  the  leaves  will  change  their 
colour  from  light  green  to  a  deeper  hue.  The 
use  of  bones  as  crocks  is  a  source  of  another 
complaint.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  with  the  aid  of  bones  as  crocks  the  risk 
of  the  blooms  damping  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. This  I  am  not  prepared  to  substantiate, 
neither  do  I  advise  their  employment  for  that  pur- 
pose or  any  other.  The  objection  this  season 
to  bones  as  crocks  appears  to  be  that  they 
injure  the  roots  directly  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  bones,  which  are,  by  the  time  the 
roots  reach  them,  in  a  putrid  mass.  Bones  that 
are  simply  ground  without  being  bleached  che- 
mically are  undoubtedly  the  most  dangerous 
to  use  in  this  respect,  but  they  are  preferable 
when  mixed  properly  with  soil,  as  all  bones 
should  be.  I  do  not  advocate  the  employment 
of  bones  ground  to  half-inch  size,  or  even 
quarter,   for    the    reason    they   are    not    long 


enough  about  the  roots  for  the  plants  to  derive 
sufficient  benefit  from  them.  Finely  ground 
bones  or  tlioso  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  what  I  advocate.  The  only  remedy  I  can 
suggest  is  to  remove  the  bones  and  replace  them 
with  clean  crocks.  This  can  be  done  without 
repotting  the  plants  by  Imlding  the  plant  upside 
down  in  one  hand,  carefully  lifting  oil'  the  pot, 
changing  the  drainage  and  as  carefully  return- 
ing the  pot  to  its  former  position.  Another 
plan  might  be  tried,  that  of  well  soaking  the 
soil  with  lime  water  ;  this  might  cleanse  the 
roots  and  probably  the  bones  also  by  removing 
some  of'  the  ott'ensive  matter. 

The  persistent  manner  in  which  the  plants 
have  shown  buds  has  been  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  most  growers  of  my  acquaintance. 
The  members  of  the  Queen  family  have 
been  the  greatest  oli'enders  in  this  respect, 
although  other  sorts  in  many  cases  have 
formed  an  excessive  number  of  buds.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  experience  the  Princess  of 
Wales  family  has  done  the  same,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  that  of  the  Queen.  In  the 
southern  counties  of  England  this  has  been 
more  felt,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  Happily,  however, 
the  plants  are  now  showing  a  decided  tendency 
to  "grow  out"  of  this  freak.  With  a  view 
to  pick  up  lost  time  and  to  encourage  the 
plants,  I  advise  that  a  rather  sharp  stimulant 
be  given  them.  Nothing  is  better  than  nitrate 
of  soda  given  in  a  safe  manner,  purely  with  a 
view  of  elongating  the  sap  vessels,  to  prepare 
them  for  future  reception  of  more  solid  and 
stimulating  food.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
applied  in  a  raw  state  to  the  plants  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  10-inch  pot,  watering 
it  in.  If,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  dry  state,  it 
should  be  powdered  fine,  as  when  in  lumps  it  is 
liable  to  burn  the  roots.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, should  it  be  given  when  the  .soil  in  the 
pots  is  in  any  way  dry.  A  safer  way  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda  is  to  dissolve  it  in  water  at 
the  same  rate  of  strength  and  give  the  plants 
a  thorough  soaking.  A  second  dose  may  be 
required  in  a  fortnight  if  by  that  time  a  change 
is  not  clearly  perceptible  in  the  growth  and 
general  appearance  of  the  plants. 

It  is  rather  early  yet  to  commence  with  the 
regular  feeding  of  the  plants.  They  have  not 
been  sufficiently  long  in  their  flowering  pots  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  nutriment  in  the  com- 
post, and  to  gorge  them  as  it  were  with  addi- 
tional food  would  be  to  nullify  the  effects  of  a 
properly  prepared  compost.  However,  there  is 
such  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
time  to  commence  to  feed  the  plants  that  a 
note  on  this  phase  of  culture  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  beginners.  Many  growers  advise  that 
stimulants  be  not  applied  until  the  flower-buds 
are  formed.  This  is  a  mistake,  because  in  some 
instances  the  flower-buds  do  not  form  till  the 
middle  and  end  of  September,  and  even  later 
than  that.  The  time  is  too  short  from  this  stage 
for  the  plants  to  derive  much  benefit  from 
stimulants,  because  these  late-formed  buds  as  a 
rule  develop  their  blooms  at  the  same  time  as 
those  which  set  fully  five  weeks  earlier.  If  the 
plants  are  not  fed  until  so  late  a  date,  how  can 
they  retain  their  former  vigour,  as  the  roots 
quickly  exhaust  the  soil  given  to  the  plants  at 
the  final  potting  in  May  ?  The  plants  ought  to 
be  fed  before  the  buds  form,  so  that  they  may 
be  strong  when  that  critical  time  arrives. 
Weakly  plants  never  produce  buds  of  the  same 
quality  as  stronger  plants  of  the  same  variety, 
and  if  the  buds  are  not  produced  in  proportion 
to  the  necessary  qualities  of  each  variety,  how 
can  the  flowers  be  properly  developed  ]  When 
the  plants  are  growing  well  do  not  let  them  de- 


teriorate from  lack  of  attention  on  this  point,  but 
keep  them  advancing,  allowing  no  check  to  take 
place.  Feeding  should  commence  when  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  are  full 
of  roots  -  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  pushed  through  the  new  soil  and  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 


Bones  as  drainage  for  Chrysanthemums. 

— A  member  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety informed  me  a  few  days  tince  that  the  Chry- 
santhemum plants  he  is  growing  for  exhibition  are 
nearly  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  broken  bones 
he  used  for  drainage  some  three  weeks  before  the 
time  of  writing  having  become  rotten  and  infested 
with  maggots.  He  adds  that  the  bones  in  a  dry 
state  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  sample.  I  thought 
the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  submit  it  to 
the  opinion  of  a  well-known  expert  like  Mr.  Nor- 
man Davis,  of  Camberwell,  who  states  that  the 
experience  of  the  writer  is  a  not  uncommon  one, 
and  that  he  is  constantly  hearing  of  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  being  spoilt  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  materials,  singly  or  in  the  form  of  com- 
pounds, which  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  recommended.  The  bones  used  in 
this  particular  ca.se  had  been  imperfectly  prepared, 
or  they  would  not  have  so  quickly  fermented.  So 
far  as  the  presence  of  the  maggots  is  concerned, 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  live  long  in  the  soil. 
There  is  no  other  remedy  but  to  repot  the  plants, 
replacing  the  bones  with  a  mixture  of  broken  char- 
coal and  old  lime  rubbish,  which  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sweeten  the  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
Davis  advises  watering  the  plants  as  soon  as  re- 
potted with  luke-warm  water,  having  previously 
dissolved  half  an  oz.  of  common  washing  soda  in 
each  gallon.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  clearing 
away  any  particles  of  sour,  fatty  substance  that 
may  be  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  then  there  is 
every  probability  a  healthy  growth  will  be  made. 
Bones  should  never  be  used  as  crocks  to  pruvide 
drainage.  Even  when  they  have  been  properly 
prepared  they  are  always  liable  to  fermnnt  and 
create  life,  but  when  mixed  with  the  pottmg  soil 
the  case  is  dilferent.  The  crocking  of  pots,  says 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  is  somewhat  of  a  science. 
Chrysanthemum  growers  used  to  waste  {as  they 
considered  it)  the  space  at  the  bottom  of  their 
pots  with  broken  pots  ;  now-a-days  a  grower  is  apt 
to  consider  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  space,  to 
there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  many  materials  that 
will  act  as  food  and  drainage  at  the  same  time. 
But  it  is  a  hazardous  proceeding  without  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  and  a  grower  may  run  the 
risk  of  killing  his  plants.  Mr.  Davis  considers 
there  is  some  danger  in  the  use  of  charcoal  by 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  stores  too  large  a  quantity  of 
chemical  gas,  which  may  injure  the  roots  by  burn- 
ing or  otherwise  injuring  them. — R.  DbAn. 

Chrysanthemum  names. — The  way  in  which 

the  names  of  new  Chrysanthemums  are  bestowed 
by  the  Americans  is  certainly  far  less  confusing 
than  that  followed  by  our  continental  neighbours, 
for,  especially  in  the  case  of  complimentary  titles, 
the  same  name  is  often  bestowed  by  different 
raisers  on  two  distinct  varieties.  A  system  of 
registration  of  names,  which  could  easily  be  carried 
out,  would  obviate  all  this  difficulty,  and  such  a 
principle,  if  followed  in  this  country,  might  with 
advantage  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  all  florists 
flowers.  A  fruitful  source  of  confusion,  which  is 
nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  is  naming  varieties  afterdifferent 
members  of  the  same  family,  for  in  most  cases 
the  initial  letter  only  of  the  christian  name  is 
given,  so  that  mistakes  very  readily  occur.  A 
good  illustration  of  my  meaning  is  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  new  varieties  on  page  ,5.'iO  of  The  Gar- 
den, for  we  find  there  Mr.  15.  Spaulding  and  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Spaulding,  while  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Spaulding  are  older  varieties.  Ludi- 
crous mistakes  are  often  to  be  seen  at  exhibitions 
of  Chrysanthemums,  the  French  names  especially 
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being  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  but  when  the 
different  names  approach  each  other  so  closely  as 
in  the  above  examples,  errors  are  at  some  time  sure 
to  creep  in.— T. 


Ferns. 


TREATMENT  OF  FERNS  DURING 
THE  SUMMER. 

Ferns,  as  a  rule,  receive  good  atteution  during 
the  early  spring  months  as  regards  potting, 
watering,  shading,  itc,  but  I  fear  the  same 
amount  of  care  is  not  always  bestowed 
upon  them  throughout  the  summer.  As  the 
season  advances  and  the  earlier  growths  mature 
it  does  not  pay  to  neglect  the  plants  ;  they 
rather  require  looking  after  even  more  closely 
than  in  the  .spring. 

Insects, 

which  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  not 
plentiful  or  that  had  been  cleaned  oft"  either 
by  the  removal  of  old  fronds  or  by  other 
methods,  will  now  be  again  giving  trouble  if 
not  well  looked  after.  Both  thrip  and  scale 
will  cause  considerable  annoyance  if  they  escape 
notice  until  the  plants  are  seriously  afl'ected 
with  them.  This  work,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
taken  iu  time  is  easily  kept  under  ;  not  so, 
however,  when  in  the  ascendancy,  the  plants 
being  frequently  disfigured  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  thrip. 
Such  a  season  as  the  present  one  has  been 
favourable  to  thrip,  a  hot  and  somewhat 
dry  atmosphere  seeming  to  suit  it  all  too 
well ;  whOst  where  the  scale  gives  trouble 
most  fear  need  be  apprehended  in  a  warm 
house  combined  with  moi.sture,  not  that  it  will 
cease  to  thrive  under  more  adverse  circum- 
stances. I  regret  to  say  still  the  greatest 
amount  of  filth  which  accompanies  it  will  be 
found  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere.  Where 
the  oldest  fronds  are  badly  affected  it  is  better 
by  far  to  remove  them  at  once,  provided  they 
can  be  spared  ;  the  cleaning  in  many  cases  of 
such  is  a  waste  of  time  with  no  compensating 
advantage.  The  under  fronds  will  be  those  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  ;  these  in  most  cases  can 
be  spared  if  seen  to  in  time  so  as  not  to  cause 
the  removal  of  too  large  a  quantity.  For  the 
thrips  nothing  surpasses  a  good  syringing  or 
dipping  in  a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
tobacco  water,  or  where  possible  two  or  three 
fumigations.  Either  remedy  should  be  given 
in  time  so  as  to  avoid  repeated  applications. 

OvERCKOWDlNG 

the  plants  is  another  source  of  evil  ;  this  may 
possibly  result  from  a  previous  luxuriant  growth 
or  by  reason  of  having  a  larger  stock  than  can 
be  conveniently  accommodated.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  plants  thriving  as  it  is  to  have  them 
in  good  numbers,  but  when  it  comes  to  crowd- 
ing the  plants  there  are  drawbacks  that  point 
to  plants  of  lesser  size  or  fewer  in  numbers.  A 
deal  may  be  done  towards  remedying  this  by 
shifting  the  plants  to  other  quarters.  Those 
Ferns,  for  instance,  which  are  wintered  and 
grown  in  the  spring  in  the  stove  and  that  are 
known  to  be  tolerably  hardy  can  be  kept  for 
some  months  in  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere 
with  advantage  both  to  them-elves  and  others 
remaining  in  warmth.  Again,  other  Ferns 
grown  as  a  rule  in  a  temperate  house  can  be 
iiccommodated  in  a  cool  liouse  and  others  in 
frames  and  pits  even  ;  anywhere,  in  fact,  that 
is  at  all  suitable  rather  than  allow  overcrowd- 
ing, with  its  attendant  evils,  to  ensue.     In  this 


removal  to  other  houses  there  are  many  advan- 
tages to  be  derived.  The  plants,  for  instance, 
become  hardier  and  more  enduring  in  growth, 
whilst  additional  material  is  also  afforded  for 
the  conservatory  or  show  house  when  flowering 
subjects  are  neither  so  much  required  nor  any 
too  plentiful. 

Watekinu. 

is  a  matter  calling  for  increased  attention  now, 
the  pots  being  (or  at  least  should  be)  well 
filled  with  roots.  Ferns  at  any  time  do  not 
look  well  if  in  pots  or  pans  of  excessive  size, 
nor  are  they  any  the  better  for  overpotting.  It 
is  far  preferable  to  have  the  plants  well  rooted, 
so  that  they  will  take  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
without  that  fear  of  soddening  the  soil  that  is 
ultimately  the  case  when  overpotted.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  in  Ferns  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water  they  will  absorb,  but  in  no  case  is  a  dry 
course  of  treatment  now  to  be  recommended. 
Gymnogrammas  when  healthy  at  the  root  take 
a  large  supply  ;  they  must,  in  fact,  have  it  if 
healthy  plants  are  to  be  maintained.  When 
these  Ferns  suffer  and  the  fronds  begin  to  curl, 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  resuscitate  them. 
The  Nephrolepises  take  a  liberal  quantity.  These 
Ferns  do  not  show  symptoms  of  distress  so 
soon  as  many  when  in  reality  they  are  suffer- 
ing, the  result  being  seen  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards in  the  pinnas  turning  yellow  and  drop- 
ping oft'.  In  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  let  Ferns 
droop  before  they  are  watered  ;  some  may  come 
round  again  and  not  feel  the  eftects  materially, 
but  the  majority  do  so.  The  conditions  of  the 
house  or  fernery  as  to  atmospheric  moisture 
have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  plants  in 
this  respect.  In  a  dry,  airy  house  the  plants 
will  require  almost  twice  the  amount  of  water 
at  the  roots  that  others  of  the  same  kind  would 
do  iu  a  moist  atmosphere,  yet  if  well  attended 
to  the  former  would  thrive  as  well.  This  results 
from  the  roots  in  the  former  instance  having 
more  work  to  do,  less  absorption  taking  place 
through  the  fronds  than  under  more  congenial 
conditions.  Where  Ferns  are  found  to  dry  up 
rapidly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  the  pots  in 
pans  of  water.  I  have  tested  this  and  seen  it 
also  adopted  by  other  growers  with  the  be.st 
results.  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  for  instance,  which 
are  well  rooted  may  be  safely  stood  in  such 
as  Strawberry  pans.  Where  even  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  actuaUy  allow  the  pots  to  stand  in 
water,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  them  stand  over 
it  and  upon  bricks  or  rough  drainage.  Any 
Fern  for  which  fears  are  apprehended  as  to 
water  supply  may  thus  be  kept  secure. 

DOODIA. 


Odontosoria  tenuifolia  (6^.  Mi/ers).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  specimen  you  send  marked  No.  1, 
and  a  very  beautiful  form  it  is  of  this  variable 
plant.  As  it  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  it  should  take  on  various  forms. 
The  very  finest  that  I  have  seen  is  known  in  gar- 
dens as  Davallia  Veitchi,  a  beautiful  plant,  well 
suited  for  basket  culture. — W.  H.  G. 

Onychium  japonicum  (6'.  Myers)  is  the 
plant  marked  No.  3.  Those  numbered  2  and  4  I 
cannot  name,  they  being  sterile  fronds  of  some 
Lastreas  or  Polystichums.  Onychium  japonicum 
is  found  in  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  various 
parts  of  India,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  Fern  for 
the  cool  house,  and  even  does  well  in  the  open-air 
fernery  in  many  parts  of  these  islands.  The 
fronds  you  send  appear  to  be  very  finely  out. — 
W.  H.  G. 

The  Hountaia  Bladdor  Fern  (Cystopteris 
montana).-  .1.  lOarly  sends  me  a  fine  frond  of  this 
Kern,  which  he  gathered  Last  year  in  Norway,  ask- 
ing its  name,  and  if  it  can  be  grown  in  England. 
This  species  when  dried  much  resembles  Cheilan- 


thes  viscosa  from  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
but  it  is  a  British  plant,  and  I  have  specimens  of 
it  gathered  on  Ben  Lawers,in  Perthshire  ;  it  is  also 
to  be  met  with  on  .several  of  the  higher  mountains 
in  Scotl.ind,  although  it  appears  to  be  everywhere 
rare.  It  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Northern 
Europe  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America.  I  have  always  found  it  a  difficult  plant 
to  manage  under  cultivation.  It  likes  a  moist 
shady  situation,  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  to 
have  Sphagnum  growing  about  it,  and  a  nice  cleft 
between  the  rocks  for  its  roots.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  assert  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  this 
does  not  accord  with  my  experience. — W. 

Adiantum  venustam,  from  Messrs.  Birken- 
head, is  a  remarkably  handsome  Fern,  which  does 
well  in  the  temperate  fernery,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter.  It  is 
a  common  species  in  Northern  India,  growing  at 
from  7n00  feet  to  10,(100  feet  altitude.  The  fronds 
are  about  a  foot  long,  the  pinnules  firm,  finely 
toothed,  and  of  a  somewhat  glaucous  green 
beneath.  This  species  is  not  so  often  seen  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Its  fronds  are  harder  than  those 
of  the  generality  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  thus  fitting 
them  for  cutting.— H. 

Lepicystis  squamata  (O.  TodmanJ.—Yoa 
have  in  this  a  very  elegant  Fern,  and  you  did  quite 
right  in  allowing  it  to  become  f  eitile  before  sending 
it  for  a  name.  It  is  the  plant  more  commonly 
known  as  Polypodium  squamatum.  The  fronds, 
rising  from  a  creeping  rhizome  to  2  feet  or  more 
high,  are  pinnatifid,  the  pinnae  being  divided  nearly 
down  to  the  rachis.  They  are  from  I!  inches  to  8 
inches  in  width,  rich  green  above,  densely  scaly 
beneath.  It  is  a  fine  stove  plant  from  the  West 
Indies. — G. 

Cheilanthea  capensis  (G.  Todman).—ThiB 
plant  partakes  of  the  character  of  an  Adiantum 
very  much,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  jou  so  naming 
it,  for  it  has  been  called  an  Adiantum  and  an 
Adiantopsis  by  several  Fern  authorities.  Your 
frond,  which  is  about  4  inches  long,  is  nearly 
its  full  size.  It  is  a  superb  Fern,  suitable  for 
the  cool  house,  and  I  used  to  think  it  adapted 
for  a  Wardian  case,  but  I  have  found  that  when  so 
placed  the  pinnules  turn  black  from  setting  too 
wet.     It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. — W.  H.  G. 

Ferns  from  Sale,  Cheshire.  —  I  have 
received  a  batch  of  Ferns  for  determination, 
and  amongst  them  is  a  frond  labelled  Adian- 
tum pubescens,  which  Messrs.  Birkenhead  say 
is  called  hispidulum  in  some  other  gardens. 
These  two  names  apply  to  the  same  plant, 
and  hispidulum  appears  to  be  the  name  hav- 
ing the  preference.  The  plant  called  variety 
tenellum,  a  name  given  by  Moore,  is  quite  correct. 
The  form  called  hispidulum  fulvum  is  the  true 
fulvum  of  Raoul,  which  comes  from  the  Fiji 
Islands  as  well  as  New  Zealand.  This  may 
be  the  reason  of  the  other  form,  caUed  ful- 
vum, being  different.  The  Hypolepis  appears  to 
be  H.  amaurorachis,  which  I  do  not  think  has 
been  found  in  New  Zealand,  but  is  Australian. 
The  two  forms  of  Davallia  called  pentaphylla  and 
pycnocarpa  appear  to  be  different,  and  if  they 
keep  as  distinct  when  growing,  I  should  retain  the 
names,  although  I  have  seen  pentaphylla  with 
three  pairs  of  pinnai  besides  the  terminal  one.  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  ? 
Davallia  elata  is  quite  correct,  I  should  think,  but 
1  should  be  gla<l  of  a  specimen  when  fertile. 
Trichomanes  humile  appears  to  be  T.  angustatum 
(Carm).  It  is  broader  in  the  pinnae  than  the  spe- 
cimen of  humile  I  have.  The  other  species  appears 
to  beT.  fl.abellatum.  1  should  like  to  see  examples 
of  the  kind  you  had  from  New  Zealand  under  this 
name.  Lomaria  attenuata  appears  to  be  the  L. 
gigantea  of  Kaulf,  a  South  African  plant,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  name  a  species  from  a  single 
sterile  frond.  The  plant  sent  that  has  a  creeping 
rhizome  appears  to  be  Polystichum  coriaceum. 
The  rest  I  will  give  my  attention  to  next  week. 
— W.  H.  G.  


ThB    Engllsb    Flower    Garien.  —  Dengn,  VUm  and 
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COTKIIKLK,  CORNWALL. 

Tins  is  one  of,  if  not  Ihi^  most  unique  old 
place  ill  the  wost  of  Kii^'laml,  and  a  paiiidisr 
to  the  antiquarian.  A  local  guide  book  says: 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  conceive  anything 
better  th:in  Cotehele  as  an  illustration  of  the  home 
life  of  our  mediaeval  ancestors.  The  building,  the 
furniture  and  appliances,  as  they  are  to-day,  so 
were  they  'MO  years  ago  ;  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VII.,  so  it  is  in  those  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  so,  thanks  to  the  preserving  .spirit  of  the 
Edgcurabes — the  Mount-Edgcumbe  family — it  is 
likely  to  remain  for  centuries  to  come. 

Those  remarks  apply  to  the  exterior  (with 
•which  we  are  at  present  most  concerned)  with 
as  much  force  as  to  the  interior.  The  quaint 
old  terraces— four  in  numhcr— are  laid  out  in 


brated  Mcirwell  Rocks,  about  thi'ee  miles  dis- 
tant, and  a  full  view  of  the  old  town  of  Cal- 
stock,  lyin;;  in  a  direct  line  with  the  Morwcll 
heights  and  about  half-way  distant. 

Cotehele  estate  aj)pears  to  have  suffered 
most  sevcndy  in  the  great  snow  blizzard  of 
liSyi,  thousands  of  lar^e  trees,  including 
English  Oaks  and  Spanish  Chestnuts,  having 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots.  A  giant  among 
tlic  (jhcstnuts  that  had  withstood  tiu^  fury 
of  the  gale  was  still  standing  in  a  .somewhat 
sheltered  nook.  This  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  measured  21  feet  round.  One  exten- 
sive hill-side  c.xpo.sed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
gale  was  quite  stripped  of  all  its  magnificent 
timber.     The  whole  of  this  hill  is  now  (June 


by  road  and  river.  The  prineiiial  sorts  grown 
are  President,  Paxton,  and  Alice  Maud.  Many 
of  the  newer  varieties,  including  Jubil(!e,  The 
Captain,  Xc  ,  have  been  tried,  found  wanting, 
and  discarded.  Sir  Charles  Napier  did  w(dl, 
but  was  too  late  to  command  the  best  jirices. 
'J'ho  present  .season  apjiears  to  have  been  most 
satisfactory  and  the  fruit  has  paid  the  growers 
well.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Cherry  and 
Raspberry  picking  was  going  on,  but  both 
crops  will  be  very  light,  not  more  than 
half  the  average,  on  account  of  the  S(!V(!ro 
dr(mght.  One  grower  kindly  showed  nic  his 
accounts  for  last  year,  and  amongst  other 
items  I  noticed  the  sum  of  £147  odd  as 
paid  for  Raspberries  consigned  to  one  buyer 


Cotehele  House,  from  the  east.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /roin  a  jihologrnph  sent  hy  Mr.  Hayman,  Launceston. 


old-fashioned  beds  and  borders  filled  with 
hardy  flowers.  No  carpet  bedding  or  any 
other  modern  monstrosities  have  been  per- 
mitted hero.  Very  little  masonry  is  seen 
in  the  formation  of  the  terraces,  and  the  old 
walls  are  mantled  with  various  creepers,  in- 
cluding Vines,  Ampelopsis,  Myrtles,  Clematis, 
Magnolias,  Jasmines  and  Ivy. 

The  engraving  gives  a  faithful  representation 
of  one  side  of  the  house,  looking  east.  The 
house  is  u.sed  as  a  shooting-box  and  dower  resi- 
dence by  the  Earls  Mount-Edgcumbe.  The 
buihling  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
liill  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  river  Tamer, 
commanding  extensive  views  of  it^  viinding 
course,  also  of  the  distant  ranges  of  hills  in 
both  Devon  and  Cornwall,  incluiling  the  cele- 


1.3)  carpeted  with  wild  Strawbeiries  laden 
with  jiretty  fruit,  showing  well  above  luxu- 
riant foliage  and  forming  a  beautiful  natural 
picture.  The  fruit  appeared  to  be  unmolested 
by  birds,  as  perhaps  toobusy  with  choicer  fruits. 
This  place  is  in  the  centre  of  very  exten- 
sive fruit  gardens,  hundreds  of  acres  being 
devoted  to  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Plums,  &c.  Strawberry  picking  commenced 
this  year  on  April  18,  eleven  ba.skets  having 
boon  despatched  to  London  on  that  date. 
The  last  pickings  took  place  the  end  of  lirst 
week  in  June.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  quantities  sent  off  to  the  metiojiolitan, 
midland,  and  local  markets  from  tlie  fact  that 
this  year  118  tons  were  sent  from  lieeralstou 
Railway  Station,  besides    the  quantities  sent 


in  London.  In  every  direction  I  found  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  liut  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  trees  to  mature  their  heavy  loads  unless 
we  get  a  speedy  change  in  the  weather.  A 
plague  of  caterpillars  had  swept  over  one  part 
of  the  district,  leaving  the  trees  in  their  course 
stripped  of  all  their  foliage.  Apples,  Pears, 
Flums  and  Cherries,  as  well  as  bush  fruits, 
seem  to  have  suffered  alike. 

Cotehele  (Juay  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
this  extensive  fruit  growing  district,  and  cpn 
lie  easily  reached  by  steamboats  which  run 
from  Plymouth  every  day  at  tide  time. 

W.  S. 


Saccolabium  cxirvifolium.— This  is  not  only 
one   of   the   brightest  coloured  of  Saccolabiums, 
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but  may  even  in  this  respect  be  said  to  be 
surpassed  by  few  Orchid?.  It  produces  short 
erect  spike?,  on  which  the  flowers  are  thickly 
crowded,  their  colour  being  a  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  the 
apex  of  the  column  being  violet-purple.  The  spe- 
cies is  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  S.icco- 
labium  by  its  foliage.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
about  S  inclies  long,  and  very  markedly  decurved, 
the  apices  being  jagged.  This  plant  is  found  in 
Assam  and  Bnrmah,  but  not  in  Ceylon  or  Java,  as 
has  been  stated.  From  the  latter  i.'iland  comes  S. 
ininiatum,  a  species  very  much  like  S.  curvifolium 
in  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  but  always 
recogni^able  by  the  shorter,  straighter  leaves. 
According  to  my  e.^peiienceit  also  flowers  a  couple 
of  montlis  earlier  than  the  one  under  notice.  It  has 
nevertheless  been  a  gord  deal  confused  with  S. 
nurvifoliuin,  a  figure  of  which  appears  in  the 
Bdtiinif.:!  Miiyaziiie,  t.  :":!2'i,  as  S.  miniatum.— B. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden, 


SUMMER  TRUNING  AND  TRAINING  OF 

FRUIT  TREES.* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  principle  cf  summer 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  one  of  those  phases  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  fruit  grown  in  the 
open  air  upon  which  cultivator.s  are  not  agreed. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  :ime  when  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  trees  should  be  operated  on,  and  there  are 
some  people  who  go  so  far  as  to  question 
whether  summer— or,  indeed,  any — pruning  is 
really  needed.  This  being  so,  some  would 
perhaps  say,  "  If  there  is  such  difference  of 
opinion,  who  is  to  decide  which  is  the  correct 
mode?"  or,  "If  such  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  it  can  surely  matter  but  very  little 
whether  summer  pruning  is  practised  or  not." 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  when  it  is  judiciously 
performed  summer  pruning  is  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  aids  towards  the  successful  cultivation 
of  fruit  in  the  open  air  ;  and  amongst  really 
practical  gardeners  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  system 
itself,  but  only  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
performing  it.  At  the  same  time  there  appears 
to  be  amongst  some  an  increasing  tendency  to 
allow  outdoor  fruit  trees  to  grow  with  far 
greater  freedom,  and  to  allow  them  to  assume 
what  is  called  a  natural  form,  with  but  little, 
if  any,  pruning  at  all.  This,  I  think,  is  an  evil  ; 
for  if  trees  are  allowed  to  carry  their  whole 
iia^uial  free  growth  they  will  soon  become  so 
crowded  that,  instead  of  being  .ible  to  produce 
fruit  of  tine  fjualitj',  it  will  be  small  in  size  and 
prior  in  flavnur,  and  only  appear  at  the  outer 
tdge  cf  the  tree,  and  not  equally  over  the 
whole,  a.s  it  does  when  the  growth  is  kept  well 
balanced  by  judicious  pruning,  and  light  and 
sunshine  have  free  access  to  all  parts.  There 
cm  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  ill  effect,  so 
plainly  visible  to  all  competent  observers,  of 
the  rigidly  pruned-in  trees  ;  but  do  not  let  us 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  allow  the  trees  to 
grow  into  a  tangled  rrass  for  the  want  of  a 
little  timely  attention  and  restraint.  Consider- 
ing how  much  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  now 
engrossing  public  attention,  it  will  be  as  well 
perhaps  to  consider  more  at  length  which  is 
the  best  system  to  adopt,  and  what  advantages 
are  likely  to  be  obtained  by  what  1  may  term  a 
judicious  .system  of  summer  pruning.  Summer 
j-runiug   is  not  by  any  means  a  new  process, 

•  A  paicr  rend  1  cfc  re  the  EojhI  Uorlicultuvul  Sn. 
ciely,  June  7,  \S''2,  I'j-  Mr.  A.  Young,  Abbfrley  Ihill 
Gardens. 


for  although  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  has 
advanced  considerably  during  the  past  few 
years,  summer  pruning  in  some  form  or  other 
was  j)ractised  years  ago,  but  whether  judiciously 
or  not  is  at  present  an  open  question,  though 
until  quite  recently  the  past  generation  of 
gardeners,  or  rather  their  practice,  was  held  up 
to  younger  cultivators  as  a  beacon  light  to- 
wards which  they  should  all  steer.  Those  by- 
gone gardeners  prided  themselves  especially 
upon  their  correct  methods  of  training  fruit 
trees,  particularly  those  growing  against  walls  ; 
but,  however  clever  they  were  in  their  train- 
ing, the  fruit  was  often  only  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  It  has  indeed  been  said  that  the 
time  and  attention  these  old  practitioners 
bestowed  upon  their  trees  were  more  for  the 
sake  of  extreme  neatness  of  outline  than  for 
the  production  of  fruit,  as  the  fruit  obtained 
was,  considering  the  time  bestowed  upon  the 
training,  practically  )i(V.  Their  bush  and  pyramid 
trees  gave  one  the  idea  of  topiary  work,  so  shorn 
were  they  of  extending  growth  throughout  the 
season.  Now  although  1  have  a  great  partiality  for 
a  well- trained  tree,  yet  I  should  not  by  any  means 
commend  a  system  or  a  tree  which  did  not  in 
due  season  produce  fruit  commensurate  with 
the  time  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  say  that  those  who  de- 
nounce judicious  tr  lining  as  being  uiincce.ssary 
are  not  advancing  the  best  methods  of  manipu- 
lating fruit  trees.  With  trees  growing  against 
walls,  fi.r  example,  the  better  they  are  trained, 
the  easier  they  are  ta  manage  afterwards,  and 
the  little  extra  attention  bestowed  upon  them 
in  their  earlier  stages  is  well  repaid  when  they 
are  once  established,  as  a  man  can  see  at  a 
.single  glance  which  shoots  want  removing  and 
which  not,  and  so  he  will  not  have  to  wa^ite 
his  time  in  pondering  over  the  work,  as  he  al- 
most necessarily  must  do  with  Ul-trained  trees. 
Leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  argument 
that  well-trained  trees  are  beautiful  objects  in 
any  garden,  I  maintain  that  f ruitf ulness  may  be 
made  to  run  on  parallel  lines  with  training, 
although  in  one  sense,  of  course,  the  form  the 
tree  is  to  take  is  only  of  secondary  importance, 
as  it  is  the  (quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
produced,  by  which  its  value  will  be  gauged. 

The  dwarfing  stocks  now  largely  in  vogue  have 
helped  to  revolutionise  fruit  growing,  or  rather 
the  jjruning  that  is  required,  for  with  the  ad- 
vent of  these  stocks,  which  supplied  a  want 
long  felt,  trees  suitable  for  the  smallest  gar- 
dens or  for  special  positions  could  be  grown  of 
a  small  restricted  size,  and  be  also  made  fruit- 
ful without  much  pruning  or  pinching  being 
necessary  to  produce  them.  It  was  the  attempt 
to  rigidly  restrict  the  old  trees  grafted  or  budded 
on  what  is  known  as  the  free  stock  which  led 
to  the  abuse  of  summer  pinching,  as  any 
attempt  to  dwarf  trees  on  these  free  stocks 
by  summer  pinching  or  pruning  only  led  to 
disastrous  results,  the  continual  pinching  or 
pruning  only  causing  the  trees  to  produce  a 
thicket  of  shoots  and  unfruitful  spray.  Regu- 
larly as  the  season  came  round  the  trees  had 
to  undergo  the  same  operatiiui,  with  the  same 
residt  of  little  or  no  fruit  following.  In  the 
treatment  of  such  trees  as  these  grafted  on  free 
stocks  we  have  made  a  decided  advance,  as  it 
is  now  fully  recognised  tliat  by  allowing  them 
freer  extension  fiuit-buds  are  formed  naturally, 
and  the  trees  to  a  certain  extent,  and  after  a 
certain  time  abandon  th>'ir  free  or  semi-wild 
mode  of  growtli.  Any  kind  of  fruit  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  free  stock  ni.ay  thus  be  made  to 
assume  a  restricted  form  by  being  allowed  a 
semi-extension  growth.  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  fniitfulness  of  Apples,  i'ears, 
and  Plums  growing  in  the  open  when  allowed 


to  have  more  of  a  free  growth  accorded  them, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  running  wild  so  as  to 
appear  unkempt.  1  cannot  sufliciently  con- 
flemn  what  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence now-a-days,  viz.,  the  stepping  right  out 
of  the  groovo  of  rigid  pruning  into  the  very 
opposite  extreme  of  absolutely  natural  growth, 
without  any  attempt  or  thought  of  even  thin- 
ning out  the  shoots,  so  as  to  allow  light  and 
sunshine  to  have  free  access.  This  is  where 
fruit  culture  is  in  danger  of  being  abused  now, 
and  it  liehoves  those  who  undertake  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  in  the  open  air  to  practise  the 
best  possible  system  whereby  the  trees  may  bo 
made  fruitful,  and  also  produce  it  in  auch  a 
form  as  will  ensure  good  quality. 

Before  discu.ssing  the  most  suitable  methods 
of  summer  pruning  and  tr.aining  I  will  just 
refer  to  the  treatment  of  trees  which  have  in 
tlie  pa  it  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
system,  and  which  are  consequently  almost 
devoid  of  fruit.  They  may  be  trained  to  walls 
or  growing  in  the  open  as  pyramids  or  bushes ; 
either  will  illustrate  my  point.  Some  time 
during  the  month  of  June  a  thicket  of  shoots 
will  be  seen  growing  from  each  tree,  as  the 
more  they  are  pruned  the  more  they  appear 
to  grow.  The  centres  of  those  growing  in  the 
open  will  be  found  so  thick,  that  light  can 
barely  penetrate,  and  the  natural  and  obvious 
result  is  that  the  main  lengths  of  the  branches 
are  utterly  destitute  of  fruit-buds.  With  such 
trees  as  these — and  they  are  by  no  means 
uncommon — the  must  judicious  and  sensible 
course  would  be  not  to  cut  these  shoots  off 
wholesale,  but  to  well  thin  them  out  in 
summer,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  cutting 
out  some  of  the  main  branches,  so  as  to  allow 
direct  sunlight  to  reach  right  up  to  the  main 
trunk.  There  need  not  be  any  fear  as  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  tree  through  cutting 
out  superfluous  branches  whilst  they  are  grow- 
ing, for  the  wounds  will  all  become  well  callusrd 
over  by  the  end  of  the  season.  By  allowing  the 
light  to  have  free  access  at  this  early  part  of 
the  year,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  trees  are 
dormant,  a  season  is  gained,  as  the  sun  is 
enabled  to  exercise  its  benign  influence  on  the 
foliage  whilst  in  active  growth  ;  for,  as  is  well 
known,  no  elaboration  of  the  strength  of  the 
tree  so  as  to  produce  fruit-buds  can  take  place 
whilst  the  tree  is  enjoying  its  winter  sleep. 
True  enough,  it  is  wi.se  to  look  over  the  trees 
whilst  fhey  are  at  rest  to  shorten  in  or  remove 
any  obstructive  branch,  and  with  standards  this 
is  the  most  sensible  course  to  adopt  ;  but  with 
what  are  termed  bush  or  pyramid  trees  the  case 
is  different,  as  they  are  more  easily  got  at,  and 
one  great  advantage  of  pruning  in  summer  is 
that  what  may  ajipear  a  favourable  distance 
apart  for  the  branches  whilst  the  foliage  is  off 
presents  quite  a  different  ajipearanco  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  growth,  so  different,  in  fact,  as 
sometimes  to  make  them  appear  quite  crowded. 
Trees  which  are  pruned  during  the  growing 
season  certainly  reijuire  to  be  looked  over  at 
the  winter  season,  but  only  to  thin  out  a  growth 
hero  and  shorten  a  shoot  there,  io  as  to 
balance  the  growth  or  shape  of  the  tree,  and 
nothing  more.  During  the  pa.st  few  years  I 
have  allowed  all  our  Plum  trees,  bu.sh  as  well 
as  standards,  to  go  jiractically  uiq)runed,  save 
the  shortening  of  a  branch  here  and  there  to 
balance  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  I  neversaw 
trees  in  a  more  fruitful  condition,  fruit-buds 
fnrming  right  up  to  the  tips  of  the  two-year- 
old  wood  ;  and  though  very  little  annual  growth 
is  made  under  this  system,  yet  what  there  is,  is 
short  and  fruitful.  Now  if  these  trees  were 
subjected  to  rigid  annual  pruning,  a  thicket  of 
spray  is  all   we   should  obtain  for   our  pains. 
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Cutting  out  branches  wholesale  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  whore  they  appear  too  crowded,  is 
a  much  l)ettor  plan  than  shortening  the  shoots 
and  spurring  in  the  laterals,  with  the  idea  'if 
producing  formal  pyramids. 

As  a  general  rule  wall  trees  are  the  first  to 
require  our  attention  in  the  matter  of  summer 
pruning  :  and  amoniiat  these  the  stone  fruits 
should  have  precedence,  and  th';  o]>erator  must 
be  early  amongst  them,  for  if  pinching,  dis- 
budding, or  pruning  be  neglected  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  trees  very  quickly  become  un- 
manageable, the  basal  leaves  in  many  instances 
turning  yellow  and  dropping  off,  on  account  of 
the  exclusion  of  light.  Trees  growing  against 
walls  sutler  from  neglect  much  sooner  than  those 
growing  in  the  open.  These  latter  have  light 
all  around,  whereas  those  on  the  wall  get  it 
on  one  side  only.  Peaches  a-id  Nectarines  need 
not  be  very  specially  referred  to,  as  with  these 
the  principle  is  more  readily  understood,  even 
if  not  always  acted  upon,  and  cultivators  are 
more  agreed  on  howthe  trees  should  be  managed. 
In  passing,  I  would  say  that  it  entirely  depends 
on  how  the  shoots  are  treated  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  especially  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  as  to  whether  Peaches 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  on  open  walls 
or  not.  Crowding  the  shoots  in  the  early 
stages  and  the  neglect  of  what  is  known  as 
disbudding  are  two  of  the  main  causes  of 
failure,  combined,  of  course,  with  the  insects, 
for,  as  is  well  known,  the  Peach  is  prone  to 
the  early  attacks  of  insect  pests,  and  if  their 
destruction  is  not  persevered  with  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  tree's  growth,  there 
will  be  very  few  shoots  left  to  disbud.  It  is 
the  retention  of  the  earliest  .shoots  which  is 
needed,  as  when  secured  they  have  the  whole 
season  in  which  to  make  their  growth  and  to 
become  cfKciently  ripened.  The  disbudding 
mere'y  consists  in  taking  off  all  shoots  not 
required  for  the  extension  of  the  tree,  and  the 
retaining  t.f  one  well-placed  growth  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit-bearing  shoot,  and  another  at 
the  end  to  draw  the  sap.  Never,  however, 
lay  in  more  shoots  than  will  be  required  for 
the  furnishing  or  extension  of  the  tree,  and 
all  shoots  retained  should  be  well  exposed  to 
the  light  to  ensure  their  being  well  ripened. 
After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  best  course  is 
to  go  over  the  tree  and  cut  out  what  is  known 
as  old  bearing  wood  and  such  as  will  not  be 
required  for  the  extension  of  the  tree.  By 
cutting  out  or  pr-.ining  at  this  stage,  if  neatly 
done,  the  wounds  quickly  heal  over  and  the 
shoot.s  remaining  are  more  fully  exposed  to 
the  ripening  influences  of  the  sun  and  the  air. 
Apricots,  Plum.s,  and  Cherries— except  the 
Morello,  which  requires  somewhat  diflerent 
treatment— may  all  be  referred  to  together, 
as  the  same  general  priuciple  is  applicable  to 
each,  all  being  adapted  (when  grown  against 
walls)  for  the  stylo  commonly  known  as  "  fan  ' 
training.  They  are  all  subject  also  to  the 
evil  known  as  "gumming,"  a  disease  peculiar 
to  stone  fruits,  but  which  is  more  prone  to 
attack  them  when  the  trees  are  subject  to 
hard  winter  pruning  instead  of  to  judicious 
pruning  during  the  summer.  The  fruit-buds 
arc  formed  on  natural  spurs,  and  also  on  the 
spurs  formed  by  pinching  or  summer  pruning, 
but  the  best  course  is  to  manage  the  trees  so 
that  these  natural  spurs  will  form  plentifully, 
as  they  are  more  likely  to  produccboth  better 
and  more  abundant  fruit  than  the  pruned  spurs 
are.  What  we  have  to  consider,  therefore,  is 
which  is  the  best  system  to  pursue  so  as  to 
cause  these  natural  spiirs  to  form.  Commenc- 
ing, then,  with  young  trees,  the  cultivator 
should  aim    at    securing   a  well-balanced  tree. 


with  fruit  bearing  wood  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface,  bearing  in  mind  to  get 
the  wall  also  well  furnished.  All  young  trees 
when  growing  against  walls  have  a  persistent 
habit  of  a  few  shoots  or  branches  trying  to 
get  quickly  to  the  top  of  the  wall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lower  branches,  and  it  is  generally 
a  few  of  the  leading  ones  towards  the  centre 
of  the  tree  which  acquire  this  habit.  This 
supplies  its  own  lesson,  viz.,  to  check  these 
strong  shoots  so  as  to  throw  the  strength  into 
the  lower  branches.  The  lower  branches  may 
require  but  little  shortening  when  first  planted, 
but  the  centre  shoots  must  be  checked,  so  as 
to  secure  a  well-balanceil  tree.  I  think  it  is 
also  a  bad  practice  with  trees  of  the  stone- 
fruited  section  to  train  a  shoot  as  a  leader 
straight  up  the  wall.  If  a  young  tree  had  six 
shoots  I  should  train  three  on  each  side, 
leaving  the  centre  open.  If  there  should  be 
an  odd  shoot,  even  if  it  be  started  in  the 
centre,  it  should  be  cut  back  more  severely 
than  the  rest,  training  the  resulting  growths 
right  and  left.  Some  people  are  of  opinion 
that  the  shoots  of  a  young  trained  tree  when 
tint  planted  should  be  laid  in  intact  without 
shortening  ;  but  if  such  trees  succeed  in  forming 
well-balanced  growth,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  It  may 
apjjear  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  .shortening 
of  these  dormant  shoots  in  a  paper  on  summer 
pruning,  but  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
formation  of  a  young  tree.  In  training  the 
young  shoots  which  are  to  form  the  main 
branches,  each  leader  should  be  trained  to  take 
a  straight  course,  so  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  its  neighbour.  Sufficient  shoots  must  be 
laid  in  to  form  the  framework,  and  where  they 
are  too  thickly  placed  they  must  either  be 
pinched  back  to  form  spurs,  or,  if  these  are  not 
needed,  cut  them  clean  out  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Sometimes  a  shoot  or  two  may  be  forging  ahead 
at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  be  causing 
them  to  be  weakened  thereby  ;  if  so,  pinch  out 
the  points,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  these 
equally  balanced  shoots,  laid  in  intact,  which 
form  natural  spurs.  Some  would  shorten  all 
these  shoots  back  again,  if  only  to  the  extent 
of  just  taking  off  the  tips.  But  this  is  not  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  If  a  shoot  should  want 
shortening  so  as  to  equalise  the  growth  or  to 
form  extra  shoots,  .shorten  it,  but  not  otherwise. 
By  merely  taking  off  the  tips  it  cau«es  a  mop- 
like growth  to  form  at  the  ends,  and  the  lower 
part  becomes  bare.  Natural  spurs  are  far  more 
likely  to  form  when  the  shoots  are  laid  in  their 
whole  length.  Secondary  branches  must  also 
be  encouraged  from  the  leading  branches,  but 
the  same  principle  holds  good  with  the  whole. 
The  crossing  of  branches,  or  the  running  into 
each  other,  must  of  course  be  avoided  ;  but  with 
the  framework  of  the  tree  thus  i)roptrly  laid  the 
suumier  pruning  may  be  very  expeditiously 
performed.  Allowing  the  young  growing  shoots 
of  either  Apricots,  Plums,  or  Cherries  to  grow 
ahead  until  far  into  the  season  before  being 
checked  results  in  the  trees  becoming  gross  and 
unfruitful,  and  when  in  due  course  they  are 
shortened  back,  instead  of  assisting  in  forming 
fruitful  spurs,  it  only  paves  the  way  for  other 
strong  shoots  to  follow,  and  the  trees  gradually 
merge  out  of  their  fruitful  habit,  and  pmbably 
gumming  ensues.  With  young  trees,  and  espe- 
cially Plums,  there  appears  to  be  a  natural  ten- 
dency for  the  shoots  to  form  more  thickly 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  therefore, 
these  should  be  pinched  liist,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  sap  more  in  the  lowermost  parts.  All  shoots 
not  required  for  laying  in  must  be  pinched  back 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  after  this  first 
pinching   any    growth    which    may    follow   on 


fruitful  trees  rarely  exceeds  what  is  needed  for 
the  health  of  the  tiee.  The  growth  needed  is  a 
kind  of  semi-extension,  and  if  this  will  not  biiug 
the  trees  into  a  fruitful  condition,  or  if  th-j 
growth  should  be  extra  strong  through  a  too 
rich  root-run,  nothing  short  of  root-pruning  will 
bring  the  trees  into  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Pkars  on  Walls. 
These  are  trained  chiefly  as  fan-shape<l,  hori- 
zontal, and  cordon  trees,  though  there  are  seve- 
ral other  forms,  but  the  pruning  of  each  will  be 
very  similar,  or  more  or  less  according  to  the 
different  stocks  the  trees  may  be  grafted  on,  as 
the  Pear  when  on  the  Pear  stock  jiroduces  a  far 
stronger  tree,  and  pushes  out  more  breastwood 
from  the  spurs,  than  when  grafted  or  liudded 
on  the  Quince.  It  is  with  Pears,  I  think,  that 
tl'.e  greatest  errors  of  summer  pruning  have  been 
practised,  ami  it  is  the  particular  point  which 
most  needs  clearing  up.  In  their  anxiety  for 
extreme  neatness,  gardeners  in  days  gone  by 
commenced  pinching  the  shoots  as  early  in  tlio 
season  as  possible,  and  the  practice  was  repeated 
at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  season,  and 
the  result  was  that  fruit-buds  were  formed  veiy 
sparingly.  No  amount  of  summer  pruning  or 
pinching  will  cause  the  formation  of  fruit-buds 
on  the  current  year's  growth.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  summer  pruning  mu.st  be  practised,  or  the 
fruit-spurs  against  the  wall  would  be  deprived 
of  light,  and  this  is  what  is  needed  to  ripen  up 
the  buds.  It  will  also  be  understood  that  any 
Pear  trees  which  are  growing  strongly  against 
walls,  as  old  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  are  some- 
what prone  to  do,  will  not  be  able  to  be  brought 
into  a  fruitful  condition  through  summer  prun- 
ing alone.  It  is  root-pruning  which  such  trees 
recjuiro  to  bring  them  into  a  fruilful  condition  ; 
and  in  passing  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  somo 
very  successful  experiments  attending  the  root- 
pruning  of  old  unfruitful  trees.  During  the 
formation  of  the  young  trees,  and  whilst  they 
are  extending,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
mistakes  to  pinch  or  shorten  the  leaders  of  the 
main  branches  before  they  have  filled  their 
allotted  space,  be  they  on  the  Pear  stock  or  on 
the  Quince.  Just  shortening  the  leading  shoot 
has  a  tendency  to  form  a  bunch  of  shoots  at  the 
end,  and  leaves  a  vac.mt  space  of  perhaps  ]  8 
inches  without  one  lateral  shoot  or  fruit-bud 
forming.  Shortening  back  also  has  a  tendency 
— even  when  d<jne  sufficiently  close  to  force 
all  the  latent  buds  at  the  base  into  starting — of 
giving  the  tree  a  gross  habit,  so  that  it  "docs 
not  come  into  a  fruitful  condition  so  early  as  it 
otherwise  would  ;  whereas  by  leaving  the  leader 
intact  the  buds  will  push  out  evenly,  and,  in- 
stead of  growing  into  strong  shoots,  they  will 
form  natural  spurs,  and  the  tree  will  conunencc 
bearing  much  earlier.  In  the  case  of  cordon?, 
the  leader  must  be  left  to  grow  ahead  un- 
checked until  the  top  of  the  wall  is  reached, 
which  has  the  result,  as  previously  noticed,  of 
natural  fruit-buds  forming  along  the  whole 
length  ;  but  if  they  are  shortened  back,  coarse 
spurs  are  apt  to  form,  and  these  during  the 
growing  season  throw  out  a  quantity  of  breast - 
wood.  When  cordons  are  starting  into  growth 
and  are  fairly  well  advanced,  there  sonutimes 
appears  a  shoot  here  and  there  growing  strongly 
ahead,  perhaps  close  to  the  top,  and  conse- 
quently the  leader  may  be  suffering  on  account 
of  this  strong  shoot  drawing  away  the  sap. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  much  better  to 
check  these  strong  shoots,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  sap  and  throw  the  strength  into  the  leader. 
After  a  fairly  long  expeiicnce  with  cordon 
Pears,  I  find  the  best  course  is  to  go  over 
the  trees  about  the  middle  of  June  and 
shorten  back  the  strongest  shoots  (not  the 
leader)    to    about    five    leaves,    allowing     the 
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weaker  to    remain   as   they  are,  and    then  to- 
wards the    end    of    August    to  go    over    them 
again,  shortenin'4  back  to  four  leaves  or  there 
aiiouts.     If  the  trees  are  carrying  a  fair  crop 
of    fruit,    very    little    secondary    growth    wdl 
follow  :  but  if  it  should,  the  bud  at  the  end  of 
e.ijh  shoot  will  almost  invariably  draw  off  the 
fap,  and  so  i)revent  the  starting  of  what  should 
be   fruit-buds.     The  necessity  of  securing  the 
leading   shoots,  so   as   to   prevent  injury  from 
wind,  cannot  be  over-estimated.     This  should 
be  done  early  in  the  season,  as  if  left  for  too 
long  a  time,  tliey  cannot  be  trained  in  so  evenly 
an(fare  also  apt  to  be  broken  from  not  being 
80  pliable.     These  are  minor  details,  but  they 
require  close  attention  if  well-trained  trees  are 
desired.     Coming    now   to  the    larger    trained 
trees,  such  as  fan-shaped,  horizontal,  palmotte 
Verrier,  or  whatever  the  form,  the  principle  is 
the    same   even    if   the   method   be   somewhat 
different.     In  training  the  trees,  take  particular 
care   to  lay   the    branches   in   straight.      ^^  ith 
fan  trained  trees  in  cour.so  of  formation,  it  will 
be    understood   that   a   sufficient    quantity   of 
shoots  to   form   the  tree   will  not   be   able   to 
start  direct    from   the   main   stem,  for  if   this 
were   attempted   the  brvnches  would   have   to 
be  very  close  together  to  start  with,  and  by 
the  time   they   had  reached   the   limit   of   the 
wall  they  would  be  very  wide  apart.     It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  shorten  the  leaders 
at  convenient  distances,  so  as  to  enable  a  well- 
balanced  tree  to  be  formed.     With  horizontals 
the  central  leading  shoot  should  be  shortened 
back    during  the  winter    to    about   10    inches, 
when   three  shoots  will   probably   form  at  the 
top  ;  if  more  than  three  form,  thin  them  out 
to  that  number.     The  centre  shoot  should  be 
trained  straiijht    upwards,  and  the  two  others 
right  and  lef  D  of  it.     The  branches  are  generally 
trained  il  inches  apart,  this  being  three  courses 
of  bricks.     If  by  chance  only  two  shoots  form, 
insert   a  bud  during  July  in  the  vacant  space. 
In  the    southern   counties  of  England  it   may 
be    safe    to   shorten  the    leader   as  soon    as  it 
has  become  firm,  so  as  to  form  an  extra  pair 
of  branches    in  a  season,  and   I    have    known 
such  shoots   to  turn  out  satisfactorily,    but  in 
the  north  this  would  not    be    a    safe    method 
to  follow.     During  the  formation  of  the  young 
trees,    if    there   should  be    a    shoot   near  the 
leader    growing    ahead    and    so     acting    as    a 
"robber"  to  the  main  shoot,  do  not  hesitate 
about   shortening    it    back.      As    regards   the 
summer  pruning,  it   is   the  breastwood   which 
most  concerns  us.     Do  not  ujjon  any  account 
practise  early    pinching,  thinking  that    by  so 
doing     fruit-buds     may     be     formed.       More 
probably  such  treatment  will  biit    add  fuel  to 
the    fire,    causing  the    growth  of  extra  spray. 
The  best  course  is  to  go  over  the  trees  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  .shorten  back  all  the 
stronger  .shoots   to  about    five    or   six    leaves, 
leaving  the  weaker  ones  untouched.    Towards 
the  end  of  August  a  general  summer  pruning 
should  take  place,  all  the  shoots  being  shortened 
back  to  four  leaves.     Trees  that  are  in  a  fruit- 
ful condition  will  not  throw  much  breastwood, 
so  that   going  over    the    trees   twice    will  not 
take   up  much    time.      If  the  trees    are    only 
gone    over   once,  there    is  the  danger  that    if 
left  too  late  it  will  cause  the  trees  to  l)ecomc 
gross,    and    if   done   too   early   a  quantity  of 
secondary  spray  is  certain  to  form,  and  by  the 
end    of    the  season    the    trees    will    have    the 
appearance  of  not  having  been  pruned  at  all. 
Trees  in  the  Oi'en. 
It    is    in  the  treatment   of   the.se    that    the 
greatest  changes  have  occurred  in  people's  ideas 
as  to  the  extent  of  pruning  necessary.     There 
cannot  be  any  gainsaying   that,  if   we  are  to 


secure  fruitful  trees,  the  old    system  of   close 
pruning   must   be    abandoned.     The   mure  we 
prune  the  m. .re  we  shall  have  to  prune.     The 
auiniint  of  pruning  really  necessary  will  depend 
principally  upon  the  formation  of  the  tree  dur- 
ing the  fir.st  year  or  two  after  being  planted. 
If    it    is  allowed    to  grow   ahead   without  any 
chock,  the  growth  will  in  most  cases  be  unequal 
and  crowded.     But  the  early  summer  pruning 
of  these  open-air  trees  is  a  decided  mistake,  for 
when    pruned     or     pinched    early,    secondary 
growths  will  almost  certainly  follow,  and  these 
cannot   possibly   have   time    to    become    well- 
ripened  wood,  so  as  to  enable  their  being  re- 
tained  as   permanent    .shoots.     Occasionally    a 
shoot  may  require  checking  early  in  the  season, 
but  only  on  quite  young  tiees,  which  may,  per- 
haps, have  a  shoot  or  two  growing  too  strongly 
ahead,  while  the  weaker  are  naturally  suffering 
for  it,  or  at  least  being  checked  in  their  progress 
of   assisting  in    forming  a  well-balanced    tree. 
Trees  which  are  being  allowed  to  form  a  semi- 
extended  habit  should  not  require  pruning  be- 
fore the  end  of  August,  and  the  amount  neces- 
sary will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  kind 
of    stock   the  trees  are  grafted  upon.     Where 
Apples  on  a  free  stock  and  Pears  on  the  Pear 
stock  are  allowed  to  have  freedom  of  growth, 
they  early  become  of  fruitful  habit,  which  they 
retain  without  making  gross  growth.     At  the 
end  of  August  the  growths  will  have  become  of 
a  woody  nature,  and  then  any  spare  shoots  and 
those  likely  to  crowd  the  centres,  and  so  pre- 
vent light  and   air   from   having   free    access, 
should  be  pruned  in  to  three  leaves.     Any  ex- 
tending leaders  which  are   growing  too  freely 
must  also  be  shortened.     The  style  of  tree  will 
indicate  the  amount  of  pruning  necessary.    The 
time   for   removing    any  solid  branches  which 
are  crowding  up  the  centre  will  depend  princi- 
pally upon  the  fruit  hanging;  upon  them,  as  no 
one  would   think  of   removing  them  until  the 
fruit  is  all  gathered.     This  is    the    time  when 
all  bush  or  pyramid  trees  should  have  a  general 
ovei  hauling,    as    any   crowded    branches    may 
then  be  seen  at  a  glance,   and    should    be  re- 
moved  forthwith.     The   wounds    quickly   heal 
over,  and  the  remaining  branches  would  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  extra  sunlight  and  air.     This 
pruning  must  take  place  before  the  leaves  fall 
to  be  of  any  real  benefit.     As  regards  Cherries 
and  Wums,  the  thinning  or  pruning  necessary 
for  them  will  resolve  itself  more  into  thinning 
out  any  crowded  branches  and  shortening  ram- 
pant leaders  than  to  regular  pruning,  and  by 
this  course  the  trees  will  be  enabled  to  become 
more  fruitful  than  where  close  pruning  is  rigidly 
adhered  to.     By  pruning  during  the  month  of 
September,  the  wounds  quickly  heal  over  and 
do  not  become  subject  to  gumming— a  disease 
Cherries  and  Plums  are  very  prone  to  if  pruned 
whOst  in  a  dormant  condition. 

I  am  aware  that  closely  pinched  or  pruned 
trees  may  Ije  made  fruitful  by  regularly  sub- 
jecting them  to  root-pruning,  but  I  think  the 
course  I  have  detailed  will  result  in  more 
fruitful  and  healthier  trees. 


only  a  variety,  the  fruits  are  large,  deeply  ribbed, 
and  have  a  lOugh,  warty  skin,  their  strong  con- 
stitution and  free-fruiting  habit  rendering  them 
particularly  well  adapted  for  frame  culture.  In 
"  W.  M.'s  "  case  the  plants  must  have  been  some- 
what liighly  cultivated  and  in  the  best  of  health 
when  the  fruits  were  beginning  to  ripen.  When 
the  drjicgoff  process  is  commenced  long  before 
the  fruit  lias  arrived  at  its  natural  ripening  period, 
or  again  when  the  foliage  is  lost  from  other  causes, 
notably  red  spider,  it  is  not  often  that  any  crack- 
ing of 'fruit  takes  place,  or  that  it  is  fit  to  eat.  In 
frame  culture,  however,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  drying  off  practised  both  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  quality  of  fruit  and  prevent  crack- 
ing. When  the  fruit  commences  ripening  or 
changing  colour,  there  ought  to  be  enough  moisture 
in  the  manure  underneath  to  keep  the  haulm  fairly 
fresh,  and  no  water  should  be  applied  from  the  sur- 
face, or  any  damping  down  carried  out.  Srdden 
increases  of  the  temperature  an!  accumulations 
of  vapour  in  the  frame  should  also  be  guarded 
against,  air  being  given  directly  the  sun  strikes  on 
tbe  glass  in  the  morning,  and  increased  con- 
siderably before  it  becomes  very  hot,  being 
gradually  taken  off  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  wholly, 
before  1  o'clock.  On  dull  days  also  give  a  little 
air,  or  it  may  happen  that  a  sudden  burst  of  sun- 
shine will  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  the 
frame  most  prejudicial  to  the  fruit  before  it  c^n 
be  remedied.  When  the  foot-stalks  of  Melons  are 
cracked  all  round,  cutting  may  be  practi<:ed  a?  a 
preventive  of  cracking  across  the  fruits,  the 
latter  being  sufficiently  forward  to  admit  of  their 
being  well  ripened  where  they  are,  but  detached 
from  the  plant.  It  is  the  thin,  smooth-skinned 
varieties,  of  which  A'ictory  of  Bath  is  a  good  type, 
that  are  most  addicted  to  cracking  under  frame 
culture. — W.  I. 


Helens  cracking.— I  have  a  two  light  frame 
which  I  put  en  a  hot  bed  of  manure  early  in  the 
spring,  and  planted  Melons  in  it,  Munro's  Little 
Heath.  They  have  gone  on  very  well  until  now. 
They  are  nearly  at  their  stage  of  ripening.  They 
have  been  well  attended  to  both  as  regards 
giving  air  and  watering.  Some  of  them  are  begin- 
ning to  crack.  I  have  only  four  fruits  to  every 
plant.— W.  M. 

*,*  It  is  some  years  since  I  grew  Munro's  Little 
Heath  in  frames,  but  from  what  I  know  of  it  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  fruit  cracking  pre- 
maturelv,  or  even  cracking  at  all.  In  common 
with  the  Canteloups,  of  which  I  believe  it  to  be 


COLOURING  WHITE  GRAPES. 

It'  the  generally  accepted  tlieory  that  white 
Grapes  require  much  more  sunshine  to  colour 
and  ripen  them  properly  than  do  black  varie- 
ties is  the  correct  one,  then  ought  the  former  to 
be  exceptionally  good  this  season.  That  all  will 
ripen  considerably  earlier  than  usual  ia  very 
certain,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
white  Grapes  will  generally  be  much  better 
than  usual.  At  present  they  look  remark- 
ably well  in  .several  vineries  that  I  have  visited, 
but  in  others  the  prospect  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory, the  excess  of  sunshine  over  and  above 
what  usually  falls  to  our  lot  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months  evidently  not  having 
been  properly  dealt  with.  Black  Grapes  can  be 
hurried  along  too  rapidly  for  them  to  colour 
properly,  and  why  are  white  varieties  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  standing  or  being  in  need  of 
different  treatment  i  I  hold  that  Grapes  of  any 
kind,  white  varieties  included,  should  be  given 
good  time  in  which  to  colour  and  ripen,  and 
all  their  good  properties  are  then  well  developed 
accurdingly.  Doubtless  very  good  produce  can 
be  and  very  often  is  had  at  the  end  of  about 
four  months  from  the  time  of  starting  them, 
but  it  is  better  for  the  Vines,  and  from  a  private, 
not  a  market  grower's  point  of  view,  better 
also  for  the  owner,  that  five  and  in  some  cases 
six  months  be  allowed  lieforemany  bunches  are 
cut.  Naturally,  very  much  depends  uptm  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  some  varieties  ma- 
ture more  rapidly  than  others,  inside  borders 
being  also  in  favour  of  more  rapil  forcing, 
while  some  localities  have  the  benefit  of  much 
more  natural  heat  and  sunshine  than  others, 
nothing  short  of  an  extra  free  application  of 
fire  heat  compen.sating  for  this. 

All  this  is  very  well  understood,  in  many 
cases  being  acted  upon  accordingly,  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn  why  it  i-i  that  white  (i rapes 
should  receive  such  special  treatment,  more 
particularly  during  the  ripening  period.     Why 
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ai-o  they  so  often  much  exposed  to  a  strong 
siinshiiio  when  the  l)lacl<  varieties  are  so  care- 
fully shaded  from  it  (  In  one  case  the  sun- 
shine is  supposed  to  lay  on  the  colour  and  iu  the 
other  to  take  it  oil',  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
supposition  is  correct.  I  repeat  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  the  theory  will  not  stand  the  abuse 
to  which  it  is  too  often  subjected  when  practised. 
If  bunches  of  black  <  irapes  are  heavily  shaded 
by  a  thick  canopy  of  leaves  and  receive  plenty 
of  fresh  air  while  ripening,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  their  colouring  very  satisfactorily, 
but  iu  all  probability  the  flavour  ami  keeping 
properties  would  have  been  better  developed  if 
muoli  less  shade  had  been  accorded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  can  be  well  coloured  and 
most  perfectly  ripened  under  a  thin  covering 
of  leaves,  and  what  suits  them  is  equally  elK- 
cacious  iu  the  case  of  white  Grapes.  When 
the  leaves  are  very  carefully  tucked  or  tied 
back  from  over  the  bunches  of  the  latter,  so 
as  to  let  as  much  sunshine  as  possible  strike 
full  on  the  bunches,  this  apparently  does 
hasten  colouring  c  jnsiderably,  but  who  has 
not  been  disappointed  with  bunches  thus 
treated  }  They  may  ajipear  very  satisfactory 
when  hanging,  but  when  they  are  cut  and 
fastened  perhaps  to  a  sliow  board,  the  satis- 
factiou  dimiui,shes  considerably.  The  face  of 
a  bunch  may  be  fairly  well  coloured,  but  the 
point  and  sides  show  a  greenness  not  notice- 
able before  cutting,  and  which  cannot  be  got 
over  or  hid  in  any  way.  In  very  many  in- 
stances the  sunshine  striking  full  on  berries 
not  previously  exposed  and,  so  to  speak, 
hardened,  disfigures  them  badly,  the  grizzled 
patches  or  rusty  appearance  denoting  only  too 
plainly  that  the  attempt  to  hasten  colouring 
in  a  somewhat  artificial  manner  has  failed 
badly.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  bunches 
disfigured  and  practically  spoilt,  many  berries 
being  scalded,  and  have  damaged  a  few  score 
myself  by  exposing  them  prematurely  to 
bright  sunshine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  my 
remarks  will  prevent  many  readers  from  com- 
mencing or  persevering  with  the  practice.  Ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  only  time  when 
the  bunches  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  f  ulLsunshineis  previous  to  andduring 
the  dowering  period.  If  this  is  done,  the  flowers 
are  strong,  open  well  together  and  simply  set  to 
perfection.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  thus  treated 
may  be  set  as  surely  in  a  mixed  house  as  it  can 
under  any  special  treatment — a  fact  that  I  have 
frequently  demonstrated,  the  bunches  this  year 
being  as  solid  as  those  of  Madresfield  Court 
alongside.  The  rods  being  fully  4  feet  apart, 
the  laterals  somewhat  thin  and  all  stopped  at 
the  second  joint  beyond  the  selected  bunch  on 
each,  there  is  a  slight  divi-sion  between  each 
Vine  or  rod,  and  a  certain  amount  of  subdued 
sunshine  reaches  the  bunches  both  from  this 
slight  opening  as  well  as  from  between  the  un- 
crowded  leaves. 

If  other  conditions  are  favourable  and  good 
time  allowed,  or  say  not  less  than  six  months, 
from  the  time  of  starting  (February  1  or  there- 
abouts) the  berries  ought  all  to  be  of  the 
clearest  amber,  and  which  I  maintain  is  attain- 
able by  no  other  means.  Six  months  may  seem 
a  long  time  for  the  growth  and  ripening  of  a 
crop  of  Muscats,  but  when  the  berries  are  extra 
large  and  solid,  yet  another  two  months  is  needed 
for  colouring  them  to  perfection,  the  true  BIus- 
cat  flavour  also  not  being  developed  much  under 
that  time.  This  class  of  Grapes  requires  more 
beat  during  the  ripening  period  than  is  good 
for  black  Grapes  growing  in  the  same  house,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  colouring  is  concerned,  plenty 
of  tireheat  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  being 
needed    throughout.       I    am     contented    with 


somewhat  smaller  berries,  and  which  ripen 
surely  enough  in  a  somewhat  airy  house,  tlie 
temperature  of  which  where  the  Muscats  are 
located  seldom  falls  muith  below  Gt)"  or  greatly 
exceeds  70'-  In  cooler  parts  of  the  same 
house,  that  is  to  .say,  at  a  well-ventilated  end 
and  along  the  front,  Madresfield  Court  and  I'.lack 
Hamburgh  are  grown,  and  a  rod  each  of  Foster's 
Seedling  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  also 
worked  in.  Both  of  the  latter  white  varieties 
receive  treatment  almost  identical  with  the 
Muscats,  and  the  former  has  done  me  good 
service  repeatedly,  Buckland  Sweetwater  also 
doing  well.  Neither  of  them  will  bear  full  ex- 
posure to  fierce  sunshine,  but  they  will  colour 
beautifully  under  a  thin  covering  only  of  their  own 
leaves.  Golden  Queen  and  Mrs.  Pearson  are 
(juite  as  slow  in  ripening  as  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  only  times  I  have  ever  had  them 
both  at  their  best  wore  when  they  were  started 
e<iually  early  or  not  later  than  the  early  part 
of  February.  This  season,  owing  to  the  more 
rapid  progress  made,  the  chances  are  those 
started  in  March  in  a  mixed  house  of  late  va- 
rieties will  ripen  more  satisfactorily  than  usual 
or  without  the  expenditure  of  much  fire-heat 
in  August  or  September.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  White  Tokay  and  Calabrian  Raisin, 
both  of  which  are  very  slow  in  colouring,  and 
when  started  late  not  unfrequently  fail  to  colour 
[iropcrly. 

Judicious  ventilation  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  light  and  sunshine  alone  will  not,  however, 
ensure  the  perfect  colouring  of  white  Grapes. 
Other  essentials  to  success,  notably  a  healthy 
root-action,  sufficient  moisture  and  food  at  the 
roots,  a  clean  top  growth,  and  the  avoidance  of 
overcropping,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Can  it 
be  denied  that  overcropping  is  more  often 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  white  varieties  than 
with  black  Grapes  1  At  any  rate,  the  conse- 
quences of  this  short-sighted  practice  are  not 
sufficiently  realised,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Muscats.  They  will  succeed  well  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  then  collapse  badly,  the  berries 
shanking  and  shrivelling  wholesale,  not  a  pre- 
sentable bunch  being  seen  in  the  house  by  the 
end  of  August  or  thereabouts.  Foster's  Seed- 
ling overcropped  is  scarcely  recognisable,  the 
bunches  being  loose,  the  berries  small,  round, 
green  and  watery.  Buckland  Sweetwater  is 
less  often  overcropped,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Vines  will  not  constantly  produce  more 
bunches  than  they  are  capable  of  properly  ripen- 
ing. W.  Iguulden. 


KED  SPIDER  ON  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 
This  has  been  very  prevalent  throughout  the  long 
drought,  and  has  worked  such  havoc  that  some 
growers  are  quite  diacouraged.  As  Mr.  Allan  said 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gaudkn,  not  a  few  of 
the  remedies  prescribed  with  so  much  confidence 
either  fail  or  prove  as  bad  or  worse  than  the 
disease.  I  also  agree  with  this  writer  that 
the  Gooseberry  spider  seems  larger,  different, 
and  more  difficult  to  kill  than  the  usual  form. 
But  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  be  more  fully 
informed  is  Mr.  Allan's  remedy,  viz.,  Beatley's 
soluble  paraffin.  Is  it  really  soluble  and  easily 
applied,  of  uniform  strength  throughout  without 
the  usual  risks  of  paraffin  accumulating  on  the 
top,  and  so  proving  strong  enough  to  search  and 
burn,  or  weak  enough  to  prove  ineffective?  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  potency  of  paraffin  as  an  insect 
killer.  The  practical  difficulty  has  been  to  make 
it  soluble  in  water,  so  as  to  apply  it  of  a  uniform 
strength  of  half  a  pint  to  3  gallons  of  water,  as 
used  so  effectively  at  Gunton.  As  Mr.  Allan  says 
Bentley's  soluble  paraffin  was  equally  effective  in 
clearing  Plums  of  green-fly,  would  he  kindly 
add  further  iu  the  pages"  of  The  G.\U1)HN 
whether    it    is    equally   so  against    Apple  grubs, 


Plum  and  Gooseberry  caterpillars,  &c.?  Perfectly 
soluble  paraffin  should  prove  a  great  boon  to  cul- 
tivators and  is  a  far  safer  remedy  to  use  than  the 
various  preparations  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
are  also  insolufile  as  well  as  virulent  poisons.  The 
la(  ter  properly  used  will  kill  every  living  thing,  but 
unless  kept  in  violent  mechanical  agitation  to 
maintain  a  uniform  mixture  of  substances  abso- 
lutely insoUible  in  water,  they  will  kill  or  seriously 
injure  the  trees  or  bushes  as  well,  and  a  few  such 
accidents  are  apt  to  arrest  their  use  and  leave  the 
destructive  insects  in  full  possession  of  our  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  It  has  been  pitiable  this 
season  to  note  how  little  has  been  done  to  destroy 
insects,  which  have  multiplied  beyond  all  reason- 
able averages  through  the  intense  heat  and  dry- 
ness. Most  fruits  stood  these  wonderfully  well 
and  managed  to  set  fair  or  very  full  crops  oE 
fruit,  but  when  the  pests  of  flies,  grubs,  maggots 
and  caterpillars  came,  the  majority  of  orchards 
were  left  to  their  fate.  D.  T.  F. 


Insect  pests  in  the  garden.— At  p.  507  Mr. 

Allan  recommends  Bentley's  soluble  paradin  for 
the  destruction  of  red  spider  and  aphis,  and  I  can 
also  testify  to  its  value  for  black-fly  on  Cherries. 
I  never  saw  trees  so  dirty  as  they  are  this  season, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  drought.  I  note  Mr.  Young 
also  advises  the  use  of  petroleum,  bit  as  a  winter 
dressing,  and  an  excellent  remedy  it  is.  I  would  ad- 
vise the  use  of  the  same  in  a  soluble  state  in  the 
early  summer  months  before  the  fruils  get  too  ad- 
vanced, and  no  injury  will  result.  I  prefer  it  to 
quassia,  which  will  very  soon  spoil  the  flavour 
of  fruit  it  advancing  to  ripeness.  If  trees  are  well 
cleansed  in  the  winter  and  the  roots  do  not  suffer, 
there  is  less  trouble  during  the  summer.  For  red 
spider  and  green-fly  on  Rose  trees,  also  mildew,  I 
have  found  soluble  paraffin  the  best  insecticide.  I 
have  a  quantity  of  standard  Roses,  and  these  had 
a  dressing  once  or  twice  and  the  insects  have  given 
no  further  trouble.  By  thoroughly  syringing  Rose 
trees  in  this  way  one  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
blooms  in  a  cut  state,  as  when  placed  in  vases  in 
rooms  green-fly  is  mo5t  objectionable.  I  first  tried 
paraffin  for  mildew  in  the  Rose  house  early  in  the 
year,  and  it  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
American  blight  this  season  is  rampant,  l3ut,asMr. 
.4.11an  explains,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  using 
soluble  paraffin  mixed  like  paint.  We  are  now  going 
over  our  cordon  Apple  trees,  which  are  suffering 
from  this  pest.— G.  Wythes. 

Jubilee  Strawberry.- In  a  note  on  forcing 
Strawberries  last  year  I  named  the  above  as  doing 
well  in  the  open.  1  intended  growing  some  in  pots 
for  late  forcing,  that  is,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of 
May  and  first  week  in  June,  little  thinking  that 
the  bulk  of  the  outside  fruit  would  be  over  at  the 
last-named  date  and  that  forced  Strawberries 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  Despite  the  early 
season,  owing  to  the  heat  and  drought.  Jubilee 
still  remains  good.  Being  on  a  north  border,  it  is 
now  bearing 'freely  and  is  wonderfully  vigorous, 
the  foliage  luxuriant  and  there  is  neither  spider  nor 
lack  of  fruit.  The  fruit  is  smaller  this  season, 
owing  to  drought,  but  that  must  be  expected  on 
two-year-old  plants,  as  all  the  runners  we  could 
secure  we  utilised  for  pot  culture.  The  great  value 
of  this  variety  is  its  freedom  of  growth  and  long 
fruiting  qualities.  It  does  not  produce  a  few  la,rge 
fruits  and  give  over,  but  keeps  up  a  succession. 
The  flavour  is  also  good,  somewhat  after  the  old 
Pine  Strawberry.  This  note  refers  more  to  its 
value  for  late  fruiting  in  pots  than  otherwise.  As 
previously  stated,  I  potted  up  a  good  number  (some 
500  plants).  These  were  all  intended  for  the  last 
lot  indoors,  or,  more  correctly,  in  cold  frames  ;  but 
the  season  coming  upon  us  so  rapidly,  the  plants 
had  not  been  pushed  on,  having  other  varieties. 
The  result  was  they  stood  rather  closely  together 
in  the  frames  and  were  kept  cool.  This  variety 
came  in  very  useful  after  the  early  and  midseason 
sorts  were  over.  I  intend  to  grow  Jubilee  as  a  late 
variety  for  pots.  By  some  mistake  a  score  of  plants 
were  placed  in  heat  along  with  La  Grosse  Sucrce, 
hut  the  fruit  did  not  finish  well,  and  I  do  not 
advise  it  for  pot  culture,  otherwise  than  for  late 
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fruiting.  I  consider  it  a  valuable  Strawberry  on 
light  soils,  or  where  Strawberries  do  not  grow 
vigorously.  Its  constitution  in  such  soils  is  much 
better  than  that  of  Waterloo,  which  is  apt  to  go 
off  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  bad  dry-weather  Straw- 
berry, at  least  with  me.  I  have  Latest  of  All  in 
clcse  proximity.  This  is  rightly  named,  as  the 
fruits  are  only  just  colouring  (June  24).  I  fear 
it  is  not  s>  free  in  growth  as  Jubilee. — U.  Wythbs 


Kitchen    Garden. 


TOMATOES  FOR  WINTER. 

Whatever  advance  may  have  taken  place 
during  late  years  as  regards  improved  varieties 
of  Tomatoes,  we  have  not  as  yet  obtained  a 
really  good  sort  for  winter  fruiting,  and,  per- 
haps, never  shall,  but  will  have  to  rely  more 
upon  methods  of  culture  by  wljich  to  secure 
satisfactory  results.  A  variety  that  was  intro- 
duced last  season  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  as  being  specially  adapted  as  a  winter 
fruiter  lias  so  far  failed  in  this  respect,  it 
being  no  advance  on  others.  The  variety  I 
refer  to  is  Ladybird.  I  like  the  look  of  the 
variety  as  a  summer  fruiter,  the  fruits  setting 
freely  in  bunches  and  the  growth  not  at  all 
too  gross.  Even  from  its  seedling  stage  it 
showed  its  distinctness  in  this  respect.  The 
freest  setting  variety  I  have  ever  seen  is  the 
Pear-shaped.  True,  the  fruits  are  not  very 
large,  but  the  (juantity  to  a  bunch  makes  up  in 
this  respect.  The  fruits,  however,  are  as  larwe 
as  a  fair-sized  Plum.  I  had  a  couple  of  plants 
last  season  growing  in  a  cool  house,  and  the 
flowers  set  freely  right  up  till  Christmas.  The 
i-tructure  was  kept  ventilated  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  it  1  could  have  kept  the  house 
warmer  I  am  sure  the  flowers  would  have  set 
right  throughout  the  winter.  My  impression 
is  that  this  would  make  a  good  parent  to  work 
upon  to  get  a  free-setting  winter  variety.  As 
far  as  quality  is  concerned,  it  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired.  As  far  as  a  sujjply  up 
till  Christmas  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difli- 
culty  in  securing  this  from  the  summer  fruiters, 
that  is,  where  they  are  growing  in  light 
and  well-heated  structures,  but  it  is  after  this 
tiTie  that  the  supply  runs  short.  I  have  often 
been  sorry  to  have  to  do  away  with  plants  in 
the  early  winter  on  account  of  tlie  structure 
being  needed  for  other  purposes,  as  at  this 
time  it  is  impossible  for  the  jilants  to  prove 
satisfactory  when  subjected  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  too  high  and 
moist  one.  It  is  to  meet  such  cases  as  these, 
where  winter  Tomatoes  are  needed,  that  it  is 
highly  essential  to  raise  a  fresh  "uatch  of  j)lauts 
and  grow  them  on  for  the  jiurpose  of  winter 
fruiting.  On  plants  raised  now  and  carefully 
attended  to  there  will  be  time  for  a  crop  of 
fruit  to  set  by  the  latter  part  of  October. 
After  this  time  the  days  are  generally  dull  and 
wet,  conditions  not  favourable  for  the  setting 
of  the  flowers. 

The  l»est  varieties  to  select  are  medium 
growers  and  free  .setters,  such  as  Conference, 
Early  Ruby,  and  by  the  appearance  of  (,'lial- 
lenger  under  pot  culture  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  would  make  a  good  winter  fruiter.  In 
pots  the  growth  of  ( 'hallengeris  not  at  all  gross, 
and  it  set.s  its  fruit  freely,  these  swelling  oft'  to 
just  the  size  needed  either  for  private  use  or  for 
market.  As  regards  the  mode  of  increase,  I 
prefer  seedlings  to  cuttings,  for  although  cut- 
lings  might  naturally  be  expected  to  come  into 
fruit  earlier,  andci  iis-'nuently  be  belter  adapted 
for  winter  fruiting,  yet  ou  the  other  hand  seed- 


lings under  a  judicious  system  of  culture  will 
fruit  ijuite  as  early,  and  in  every  other  respect 
most  satisfactorily.  Drawn  and  weakly  plants 
are  of  no  use  whatever,  as  by  the  time  these 
have  become  tit  to  produce  fruit  the  season  is  too 
late  for  the  bloom  to  set. 

Pot  culture  is  also  preferable  to  planting  out, 
as  then  the  plants  are  more  under  control, 
and  besides  there  is  the  advantage  of  having 
the  structure  at  liberty  for  other  subjects  until 
Tomatoes  are  tit  for  housing.  Tho  best  posi- 
tion for  winter  Tomatoes  is  those  light  houses  or 
pits  that  are  occupied  with  summer  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  for  directly  these  are  over  and 
cleared  out  the  Tomatoes  can  take  their  place. 
The  plants  should  be  in  their  winter  quarters 
by  the  beginning  of  October  or  the  middle  of 
the  month  at  the  latest.  A.  V(>LI^(;!. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

Cucumbers  failing.— I  have  bad  the  sime  ex 
perience  as  *'  G.  W."  and  "  \V.  I."  re  Cucumber! 
tailing.  About  three  jeara  ago  my  plants  went  oil' 
mysteriously  after  making  good  root  and  to))  growtli. 
I  found  it  wa9  eaused  tbrougli  too  c'ose  an  atmosphere 
and  dryness  at  tlie  roots.  1  found  tliat  my  rlauts  were 
diseased  at  the  collar,  although  as  regards  outward 
appearance  they  looked  very  healthy. — J.  Tarbet, 

A  purple-podded  Pea. — Could  you  kindly  in 
form  me  through  The  Gabdion  the  name  of  en- 
closed Pea,  as  no  one  I  have  asked  seems  to  know 
it  .'-E.  Ward. 

*^*  In  reply  to  E.  Ward,  we  beg  to  say  that  the 
Pea  referred  to  is  our  purple-podded  Pea,  described 
in  the  "  Vegetable  Garden,"  page  410. — 'Vilmokin- 
Andrieux  and  Co. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


LAWN  TREES, 

I  SUPPOSE  there  are  few  persons  where  the 
opportunity  oflfered  who  have  not  gladly 
availed  themselves  occasionally  during  the  late 
spell  of  exceptionally  hot  weather  of  the  wel- 
come shade  of  trees.  A  canopy  of  foliage 
more  or  less  dense  has  been  highly  appreciated 
on  lawns  both  large  and  small.  In  seasons 
like  the  present,  the  value  of  evergreen  and 
dense-foliaged  deciduous  trees  for  lawn  plant- 
ing as  compared  with  most  of  the  conifeno 
family  is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  re- 
marks in  that  direction  which  have  appeareel 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Garden  re- 
ceive ample  corroboration,  although  one  has 
only  to  walk  through  many,  I  might  say  the 
majority  of  pleasure  grounds  to  realise  the 
need  for  such  persistent  advocacy.  There 
should,  however,  be  a  wise  discrimination 
shown  in  the  selection  of  ornamental  trees, 
especially  for  prominent  sites,  as  .sometimes 
they  art-  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  sur- 
roundings, (jr  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be  all 
against  their  proper  development.  An  in- 
stance of  an  oversight  in  connection  with  the 
tirst  of  the  cases  cited  is  furnished  not  many 
yards  from  where  these  notes  are  penned.  A 
Pterocarya  caucasica,  that  would  have  shown 
to  splendid  advantage  on  a  lawn  of  anything 
over  an  acre,  is  hemmed  in  by  a  garden  wall 
on  the  one  side  and  by  vineries  on  the  other. 
Probably  the  planter  of  the  tree  ha<l  no 
idea  of  the  size  it  was  likely  to  attain, 
but  it  has  appropriated  the  whede  of  the 
small  piece  of  lawn  on  which  it  is  planted, 
has  a  spread  of  branches  some  thirty 
yards     in     diameter,    and,    as     I     have    said. 


is  rubbing  shoulders  on  either  side  with  sur- 
rounding buildings.  On  the  other  hand, 
Laurus  Sassafras,  which  I  have  before  recom- 
mended as  a  capital  tree  for  small  lawns  (it 
makes  a  very  nice  specimen  here,  simie  ;'.0  feet 
high,  dense  in  foliage  and  well  furnished),  oidy 
seems  to  attain  in  some  places  the  dimensions 
of  a  fair-sized  shrub.  Many  admirable  trees 
for  small  lawns  can  be  found  in  those  that  com- 
bine sufficient  density  eif  foliage  to  afi'ord  a 
welcome  shade  with  a  fine  display  of  flower 
and  serviceable  fruit.  Strong-growing  varieties 
of  Apples,  for  in'-tance,  that  make  shapely 
trees,  of  which  Cornish  Aromatic,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Beauty  of  Kent,  Hambledon  deux  Ans, 
Blenheim  Orange  and  Brownlee's  Ru.sset  are 
half  a-dozen  examples,  may  be  planteil  with 
advantage,  and  so  may  the  IMulberry,  the 
Medlar  anel  the  Siberian  Crab.  Recent  notes 
on  Magnolias  may  tend  to  popularise  these 
highly  ornamental  trees  and  lead  to  their  occa- 
sional planting  in  situations  where  they  would 
look  remarkably  well  ;  some  of  them  are  very 
handsome  and  difl'erent  to  anything  else  we  get 
in  English  gardens.  They  attain  very  fair  pro- 
portions (our  plant  of  macrophylla  is  over  30 
feet  high) — cjuite  large  enough  for  an  average 
sized  lawn.  Paulownia  imperialis  and  Zelkova 
acuminata  may  also  be  named  as  small  trees 
with  handcome  deciduous  foliage.  1  he  plea  for 
greater  variety  in  planting  (and  is  it  not 
needed  I)  so  far  as  the  smaller  trees  are  con- 
cerned, which  was  the  object  of  this  note, 
might  safely  be  exteneled  to  trees  of  larger  size. 
No  one  would  wish  to  debar  our  stately  speci- 
mens of  Oak,  Beech  and  Chestnut,  but  a  walk 
through  many  pleasure  grounds  shows  that  the 
rarer  deciduous  trees,  often  with  highly  ornamen- 
tal foliage,  are  seldom  met  with.  I  was  impre.ssed 
the  other  day  with  a  grand  contrast  in  which 
the  Copper  Beech  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
A  very  tinely  coloured  tree,  not  over  tall,  but 
with  a  shapely  head,  is  backed  and  flanked  by 
a  group  of  Spanish  Chestnuts  ;  the  latter  are 
just  now  in  full  flower,  and^the  contrast,  as  any 
tree  lover  will  imagine,  is  wonderfully  fine. 
Fine  old  specimens  of  the  Tulip  Tree  are  to  be 
found  in  many  gardens,  but  younger  trees  are 
seldom  met  with,  an  omission  which  if  not 
speedily  rectified  will  leave  the  majority  of  our 
gardens  without  any  decent  examples  of  this 
liaudsome  tree  when  the  old  ones  have  died  out. 
The  foliage  peculiar  severally  to  such  trees  as 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  (iymnocladus  canadensis. 
Magnolia  acuminata,  and  Pyrus  Sorbus  should 
.secure  them  a  place  in  all  large  collections,  and 
all  grow  into  handsome  trees  averaging  from 
hQ  feet  to  70  feet  in  height.  The  maximum 
height  mentioned  was  considerably  exceeded  by 
a  fine  Pear-shaped  Service  in  the  grounds  here, 
which,  unfortunately,  came  down  in  a  gale  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  18!n-2.  I  must  not  forget  a 
good  word  for  the  deciduous  conifer  Taxodium 
disticluim,  a  very  handsome  tree,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, tender  as  a  young  tree  ;  the  leader  is 
very  apt  to  be  crippled  in  .severe  winters,  and 
all  side  growths  die  back.  This  is,  I  imagine,  the 
rea.son  why  nice  shapely  young  plants  of  this 
Taxodium  are  not  easily  obtainable.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  stately  appearance  as  a  large  speci- 
men, its  foliage  is  very  useful  for  cutting. 
Claremiint.  E.  Buruell. 


Abelia  rupestris. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
continuous  flowering  shrubs  we  have,  and  withal 
a  very  pretty  one.  Its  usual  haliit  is  to  form  a  neat 
twiggy  bush,  clothed  with  small  oblong-shaped 
leaves,  while  the  little  pink  lubular-shaperl  flowers 
are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  point  of  every  shoot. 
In  some  districts  it  is  just  commencing  to  bloom, 
and   it    will,   if   untouched  by  frost,  continue  to 
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flower  till  November.  It  does  well  trained  to  a 
wall,  and  in  such  a  situation  will  bloora  later  in 
the  season  than  where  exposed  in  the  oiK'n  f^jround. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  was  one  of  the  jnany 
introductions  of  Robert  Fortune  from  that  region. 
Two  species  of  Abelia  have  been  illustrated  in  The 
Gauubn,  viz.,  A.  triflora,  a  Himalayan  species 
(Vol.  X.),  and  A.  floribunda,  a  native  of  Mexico 
(Vol.  XIII  ).— T. 


THE  JAPANESE  DOGWOODS. 

CoRNi's,  whicli  i.s  exceedingly  common  in  North 
America,  where  sixteen  or  seventeen  species  are 
distinguished,  is  less  abundant  in  Japan  than 
in  the  other  great  natural  botanical  divisions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  northern 
regions  of  Eastern  America  diflerent  species  of 
Cornus  often  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
shrubby  undergrowth  which  borders  the  margins 
of  the  forest  or  lines  the  banks  of  streams, 
lakes  aud  swamps.  In  Japan  these  shrubby 
species,  or  their  prototypes,  do  not  exist.  High 
up  among  the  Nikko  Moitntain.s,  on  rocks  under 
the  dense  shade  of  Hemlocks,  we  saw  a  few 
dwarf  sprawling  plants  of  the  Siberian  and 
North  China  Cornus  alba,  but  did  not  encounter 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  a  shrubby 
Cornel.  High  up  on  these  mountains,  too,  the 
ground  is  carpeted  with  the  little  Bunchberry, 
the  Cornus  canadensis  of  our  own  northern 
woods,  which  is  also  common  in  some  parts  of 
Yezo  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  where  a  second 
herbaceous  Cornel,  with  large  white  floral 
scales,  Cornus  suecica,  is  found.  This  is  a 
common  plant,  too,  in  all  the  boreal  regions  of 
North  America  from  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  to  Alaska,  aud  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Contitiental  Asia.  Of  arborescent  Cornels 
the  flora  of  Japan  pos.se.sses  only  two  species, 
Cornus  Kousa  and  Cornus  macrophylla,  and 
neither  of  these  is  endemic  to  the  empire. 

CouNUS  Kousa  represents  in  Japan  the  Cornus 
fiorida  of  Eastern  America  and  the  C.  Nuttalli  of 
the  Pacific  States.  From  these  trees  it  differs, 
however,  in  one  particular.  In  our  American 
Flowering  Dogwoods, the  fruits,  which  are  gathered 
into  close  heads,  are  individually  distinct,  while 
iu  the  Jajjan  tree  and  in  an  Indian  species  they 
are  united  together  into  a  fleshy  Strawberry- 
shaped  mass,  technically  called  a  sjncarp.  Owing 
to  this  peculiarity  of  the  fruit,  botanists  at  one 
time  considered  these  Asiatic  trees  generically 
distinct  from  the  American  Flowering  Dogwoods, 
and  placed  them  in  the  genus  Benthamia,  which 
has  since  been  united  with  Cornus.  In  Japan,  Cor- 
nus Kousa  is  apparently  not  common  ;  certainly  it 
is  not  such  a  feature  of  the  vegetation  in  any  part 
of  the  empire  which  we  visited  as  Cornus  florida 
is  in  our  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Indeed,  we 
only  saw  it  in  one  place  among  the  Hakone  Moun- 
tains and  on  the  road  between  Nikko  and  Lrike 
Chuzenji,  where  it  was  a  bushy  flat-topped  tree 
not  more  than  I.s  feet  or  20  feet  high,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches.  The  leaves  are  smaller  and 
narrower  than  those  of  our  Eastern  American 
Flowering  Dogwood,  and  the  heads  of  flowers  are 
borne  on  longer  and  much  more  slender  peduncles. 
Cornus  Kousa  also  inhabits  Central  China.  It 
was  introduced  into  our  gardens  several  years  ago, 
and  it  now  flowers  every  year  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  York,  where  it  was  first  cultivated 
in  the  Parsons'  Nursery  at  Flushing.  As  an  orna- 
mental plant  it  is  certainly  inferior  in  every  way 
to  our  native  Flowering  Dogwood,  and  in  this 
country  at  least  it  will  probably  never  be  much 
grown  except  as  a  botanical  curiosity.  The  second 
arborescent  Japanese  Cornel, 

ConNij^j  MAfRoniYLLA,  often  known  by  its 
synonym,  Cornus  brachypoda,  is  also  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Himalayan  forests,  where  it  is  common 
between  40O0  feet  and  8O1KI  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  of  China  and  Corea.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Cornels,  and  in  size  and  habit  the 


stateliest  and  most  imposing  member  of  the  genu.s' 
In  Japan,  trees  50  feet  or  CO  feet  in  height,  with 
stout  well-developed  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  not  uncommon,  and  when  such  spe- 
cimens rise  above  the  thick  undergrowth  of  shrubs 
which  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Central  Japan 
often  cover  the  steep  slopes  which  descend  to  the 
stream.s,  they  are  splendid  objects,  with  their  long 
branches  standing  at  right  angles  with  the  stems, 
and  forming  distinct  flat  tiers  of  foliage,  for  the 
leaves,  like  those  of  our  American  Cornus  alterni- 
folia,  are  crowded  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral 
branchlets  which  grow  nearly  upright  on  the  older 
branches,  so  that  in  looking  down  on  one  of  these 
trees  only  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  seen. 
These  are  5  inches  to  .S  inches  long  and  3  inches  to 
4  inches  wide,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  very  pale,  and  sometimes  nearly  white  on  the 
lower  surface.  The  flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those 
of  Cornus  alternifolia,  although  they  are  produced 
in  wider  and  more  openly  branched  clusters  ;  and, 
like  those  of  this  American  species,  they  are 
borne  on  the  ends  of  the  lateral  branchlets, 
and,  rising  above  the  foliage,  stud  the  upper 
side  of  the  broad  whorls  of  green.  Cornus 
macrophylla  is  exceedingly  common  in  all  the 
mountain  regions  of  Hondo,  where  it  some- 
times ascends  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in 
Yezo,  where  it  is  scattered  through  forests  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  usually  selecting  situations  where 
its  roots  can  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  mois- 
ture. This  fine  tree  was  introduced  into  the 
I'nited  States  many  years  ago  through  the  Parsons' 
Nursery,  but  I  believe  has  never  flourished  here. 
In  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where  numerous  attempts 
to  cultivate  it  have  been  made,  it  has  never  lived 
more  than  a  few  years  at  a  time.  Raised  from 
seed  produced  in  the  severe  climate  of  Y'ezo,  Cor- 
nus macrophjUa  may,  however,  succeed  in  New 
England,  where,  if  it  grows  as  it  does  in  Japan,  it 
should  prove  a  good  tree  to  associate  with  our 
native  plants. 

COUNUS  OFFICINALIS,  as  it  was  first  described 
from  plants  found  in  Japanese  gardens,  has  usually 
been  considered  a  native  of  that  country.  But, 
although  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Japan  for  many 
centuries  on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  vir- 
tues, it  is  probably  Corean.  It  may  best  be  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  a  mere  variety  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  Mas),  from 
which  the  Corean  tree  is  best  distinguished  by  the 
tufts  of  rusty  brown  hairs  which  occupy  the  axils 
of  the  veins  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  In 
the  botanic  garden  in  Tokio,  which  includes  the 
site  of  a  physic  garden  established  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  there  is  a  group  of 
trees  of  Cornus  ofHcinalis,  which  appear  to  have 
attained  a  great  age.  They  are  bushy  plants,  per- 
haps 30  feet  high,  with  bent  and  twisted  half- 
decayed  trunks  and  contorted  branches,  which 
form  broad,  thick  round  heads,  and  in  October 
were  loaded  with  the  bright.  Cherry-like  fruit. — 
Garden  and  Forest. 


Deutzia  gracilis  is  usually  thought  more  of 
as  a  plant  for  pots  and  the  greenhouse,  but  it  is 
perfectly  hardy.  When  massed  together  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  lawn  this  shrub  presents  a  fine 
aspect  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  noticed  it 
thus  grouped  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  plants 
about  2  feet  or  a  little  more  in  height,  and  covered 
with  the  pure  white  flowers. 

Escallonia  Phillipiana. — A  very  noticeable 
feature  in  connection  with  this  beautiful  Escallonia, 
mentioned  on  page  535,  is  its  hardiness,  for  frosts 
s.itficiently  severe  to  cut  some  species  to  the 
ground  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  this.  The  pure 
white  flowers  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  any 
other  Escallonia  that  it  must  be  given  a  place  in 
any  collection  of  choice  flowering  shrubs.  In 
especially  favoured  districts,  another  kind— the 
larger  growing  E.  montevidensis  or  floribunda — is 
a  very  ornamental  flowering  shnrb,  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  the  entire  genus.  It  forms  a  free- 
growing,  somewhat  upright  bush,  that  under 
favourable  conditions  will  reach  a  height  of  10 


feet  or  12  feet.  The  white  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal  corymbs,  an  arrangement  voiy  diflerent 
from  that  of  the  better-known  kinds, — T. 


Orchids. 


DIPODIUM  PALUDOSTM. 

Under  this  name  just  now  is  flowering  for  the 
second  time  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery.  Upper 
Holloway,  a  very  curious  plant  with  somewhat 
the  habit  of  a  very  soft-leaved  Vanda.  It  was 
introduced  by  the  Messr-s.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
some  few  years  ago  from  Borneo,  and  more  re- 
cently it  was  brought  home  to  Europe  by  M. 
Regnier,  of  PirLs,  from  Cochin  China.  It  waa 
originally  discovered  by  Grifliths  in  Malacca, 
ancl  he  named  it  Grammatophyllum  paludosum, 
but  with  this  genus  it  has  nothing  in  common, 
neither  can  I  believe  it  has  anything  in  common 
with  Dipodium,  for  we  are  told  that  this  is  a 
genus  of  terrestrial  leafless  Orchids  of  Australia 
aud  New  Caledonia,  having  thick  branching 
roots  and  stems  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  furnished 
at  intervals  with  brown  scales,  and  terminating 
in  large  racemes  of  nearly  regular  flowers.  The 
plant  in  rjuestion  is  an  erect  growing  one,  hav- 
ing numerous  two-ranked  leaves,  which  are 
soft  green  in  colour  and  thin  in  texture,  bear- 
ing axillary  spikes  of  bloom.  Mr.  AVilliams  has 
figured  the  plant  under  this  name  in  the  "Or- 
chid Album,"  t.  422.  I  rather  think  that  this 
plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Wailesia,  and  that 
the  two  genera  ought  never  to  have  been  merged 
together,  for  I  can  see  nothing  which  could 
bring  them  together  but  the  fact  of  their  both 
being  members  of  the  same  tribe.  The  genus 
Wailesia,  we  are  told,  consists  of  epiphytal 
plants  with  the  habit  of  Yanda,  with  distichous 
leaves  and  lateral  spikes  of  bloom.  Here  then 
is  a  description  more  in  accordance  with  the 
plant  under  consideration,  and  which  I  would 
commend  to  the  a'tention  of  Orchid  growers, 
more  especially  to  those  who  care  for  the  curious 
species  of  this  order.  It  is  of  erect  growth  and 
very  much  resembles  a  Vanda,  saving  that  the 
distichous  leaves  are  soft  in  texture,  but  they 
nevertheless  are  persistent.  The  spike  is 
lateral,  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  flowers,  each 
about  li  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  nearly 
equal  in  size,  creamy  white,  dotted  with  bright 
purple,  lip  white,  streaked  and  blotched  with 
rich  purple.  This  plant  appeared  to  re((uire  a 
moister  atmosphere  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  plant  houses,  and  for  several  years  it  waa 
grown  in  large  Wardian  cases  in  the  hottest 
stoves.  The  plant,  however,  has  now  got  better 
acclimatised,  for  it  grows  at  Holloway  iu  the 
open  stove.  The  pots  are  well  drained,  the 
potting  material  being  simply  Sphagnum  BIoss. 
It  likes  an  abundance  of  moisture  all  the  year 
round,  but,  of  course,  much  less  is  recjuisito 
during  the  winter.  It  also  likes  a  fair  amount 
of  sun  and  1  ght. 

William  Hugh  Gower. 


Odontoglossum  Galeottianum  (C.  Clar/tc). 
The  flower  you  send  is  that  known  as  O.  Galeotti- 
anum. It  is  a  plant  about  which  very  little  is 
known,  and  I  should  think  you  are  very  fortunate 
in  getting  it  instead  of  O.  Cervantesi  roseum. 
l{eichenbnch  appeared  to  consider  it  a  natural 
hybrid,  suggesting  for  its  parents  O.  Cervantesi 
and  O.  nebulosum,  but  as  all  the  flowers  I  have 
seen  of  it  appear  to  be  exactly  alike,  I  am  doubtful 
about  its  hybrid  origin.  You  will  lind  it  figured 
in  Williams'  •'  Orchid  Album,"  t.  423.— W. 

Cattleya  'Warneri.— This  is  a  very  beautiful 
form  of  the  original  labiata  section,  and  it  more 
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nearly  resembles  the  typical  plant  than  any  other, 
but  its  time  of  flowering  is  quite  different.  I  have 
before  me  two  flowers,  both  sent  for  my  opinion 
of  them.  One  from  Mr.  Law-Scholield  is  a  very 
pretty  and  a  good  coloured  variety,  with  a  nicely 
frilled  lip  of  a  rich  deep  purple.  The  sepals  and 
petals,  too,  are  of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  but  being 
somewhat  narrow  do  not  give  the  flower  such  a 
bold  and  ellective  character  as  some  I  used  to  see 
a'lont  thirty  years  ago.  The  other  flower  from 
Mr.  Temple  is  decidedly  inferior,  the  colour  on  the 
lip  being  very  poor — G. 

Odontoglossum  Phalsenopsis.  —  A  superb 
variety  of  this  charming  plant  comes  from  G. 
Cunningham  asking  what  I  think  of  it.  I  must 
certainly  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  very  finest 
variety  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  The 
flower  is  nearly  M  inches  across  and  of  the  purest 
white,  the  lip  being  stained  with  deep  rich  and 
glowing  purple,  saving  the  white  marginal  border. 
This  is  a  plant  I  have  always  succeeded  best  with 
when  it  was  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  tempe- 
rature which  did  not  fall  below  G0°,  keeping  the 
atmosphere  moist  in  the  summer  months.  It 
thrives  wtll  with  the  other  Odontoglossums,  but  it 
must  not  be  overloaded  with  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  it  will  not  live  unless  the  atmosphere  is  kept 
moist. — H. 

Luddemannia     Pescatorei.  —  The     genus 
Luddemannia  is  one  whose  position  in  the  Orchid 
family  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  doubt 
and  discussion  amongst  botanists.     It  was    the 
subject  of  a  paper  given  by  Ileichenbach  at  the 
Orchid  conference  in  May,  1SS5,  the  genus,  as  it 
happened,  being  represented  there  by  a  fine  flower- 
ing specimen  of  the  rare  L.  Lehmanni,  exhibited 
by   Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.     In    his  paper  Reichen- 
bach  pointed  out  the  affinity  of  the  genus  with 
Acineta,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  habit  of  the 
plant  and   the  downward  growth   of  the    flower- 
spike.     Bentham,  however,  had  introduced   some 
confusion  into  the  matter  by  putting  L.  Pescatorei 
(now  flowering  at  Kew)  under  Cjcnoches,  to  which 
genus  it  certainly  does  not  belong.    The  mystery 
.surrounding    the   genus   is   further   increased    by 
Reichenbach  recording  that  a  plant  sent  to  him 
by  Messrs.  A'eitch  "  appeared  "  the  first  season  to 
be  a  new  species  of  Luddemannia,  and  the  next 
turned  out  to  be  Acineta  erythroxantha.    This  led 
him  to  suggest  that   Luddemannia  might  be  a 
sexual  form  of  Acineta,  or,  as  surmised  by  Schlim, 
the  collector,  of  Peristeria.     But  after  all  there 
seems  to  be  no  absolutely  trustworthy  evidence  of 
these  plants  sporting,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
Acinetas  or  Peristerias  ever  temporarily  assumed 
the   characters  of    Luddemannia.     L.   Pescatorei 
w;ts  introduced  in  ISLS  by  Linden.     It  is  a  native 
of  Ocana,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Schlim  at 
'MOO  feet  altitude.     It  appears  to  have  been  almost 
or  quite  lost  sight  of  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
it  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Moore  at  Glasnevin  ;  from 
his  plant  the  figure  in  the  But.  Mag.,  t.  7123,  was 
made.     It  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  and  re- 
markable Orchid.     The  flower-spike,  which  is  as 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  originates  at  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  hangs  straight  downwards  for  a 
length  of  over  2  feet.     The  flowers,  between   forty 
and  fifty  in  number,  are  crowded  on  the  terminal 
half.     They  do  not  expand  to  the  full  extent,  and 
are  about  1  >  inches  in  diameter.    The  lip  is  shaped 
like  a    spear  head  and  is  of  a  rich  yellow,  the 
petals  being  of  the  same  colour.    The  sepals,  how- 
ever,  are    brownish    red,   and   du.sted    over  with 
tiny  black  specks,  the  flower-stalks  and  the  rjichis 
of  the  inflorescence  having  the  same  character. 
It  should,  like  the  Acineta.s,  be  grown  in  baskets, 
so  as  to  allow  the  flower-spike  to  find    its  way 
through  the  bottom. — B. 

Ccelogyne  Dayana.  -Of  this  species,  which 
was  staged  so  well  at  the  Temple  show  by  Mr. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  ,Schrfe  ler,  T.  Jamie- 
son  sends  me  a  portion  of  a  spike  bearing  five 
flowers.  It  much  resemliles  C.  Massangeana,  but 
its  flowers  are  very  distinct.  It  bears  aVut  two 
dozen  flowers  upon  its  long  spike;  Ihey  are  white 
or  nearly  so  in  the  sepils  and  petals,  ;ind  the 
oblong  lip  is  tbree-lobed,  the  side  1  bjs  rtcu-vtd 


at  the  tips,  where  they  are  banded  with  streaks 
of  brown  upon  a  white  ground,  and  blotched  on 
the  outside  with  the  same  colour.  The  front  lobe 
also  has  a  belt  of  dark  brown  with  a  marginal 
border  of  white.  This  plant  comes  from  the  hottest 
parts  of  Borneo — W.  H.  G. 

Kiltonia  WarscewiczL.  — Flowers  of  this 
species  come  from  Mr.  Law-Schofield  under  the 
name  of  Oncidium  Weltoni.  This  was  the  name 
under  which  Mr.  O'Reilly  sent  it  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  in  Jmuary,  1M18,  with  dried  flowers. 
Some  of  these  I  sent  to  Reichenbach,  and  from 
him  I  got  the  correct  name.  The  flowers  now  before 
me  are  past  their  best  and  I  am  unable  to  express 
any  opinion  npon  them,  but  perhaps  when  the 
plant  blooms  again,  Mr  .Schofield  will  let  me  see 
the  flowers  before  they  have  faded.  The  flowers 
vary  considerably,  but  they  all  have  a  shining  patch 
on  the  lip,  as  if  it  had  been  freshly  varnished. — \V . 


having  radiating  lines  of  purple  at  the  base;  this 
is  a  magnificent  form  of  this  summer-flowering 
Cattleya.— W.  11.  G. 

Mormodes  luxatum  ebuineum  (^\V.  11'.).— 
This  is  your  flower,  and  a  very  beautiful  variety  it 
is,  pure  ivory  white,  with  a  brown  streak  in  the  lip, 
and  very  sweet-scented.  The  flowers  of  the  typical 
plant  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  and  yield  a  delicious 
perfume.  I  have  generally  seen  this  variety  appear 
quite  promiscuously,  as  if  the  bulbs  had  been  col- 
lected when  out  of  bloom,  or  without  having  been 
seen  in  flower.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
deserving  extended  cultivation. — G. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Oncidium  pumilum.— This  is  an  interosting 
spt'cirs  frdm  Br-izil.  The  plant  gr'iws  host  iu  a  small 
pati,  and  bears  a  raceme  of  rich  yellow  flowers  deusely 
crowded  together.     It  is  very  distiuct. 

Phalasnopsis  Marie  is  <mo  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Orchids  in  blnom  now.  It  is  best  erown  in  a 
basket,  and  the  flowers  are  of  distinctive  cdIout, 
white,  richly  blotched  with  chestnut,  the  base  purple, 
whilst:  the  lip  is  wlmlly  of  this  tone. 

Phalsenopsis  Esmeralda. — A  good  form  of 
this  lion\itiful  Orchid  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  The  plant 
is  grown  iu  a  basket,  and  bears  flowers  of  a  purple- 
rose  colour,  the  lip,  column  aud  side  lobes  intense 
crimson.     It  is  a  Cochin  China  .species. 

lonopsis  utrieularioides  is  a  delicately  beau- 
tiful [Jra/.ilian  spei;ies  which  was  recently  in  bloom  in 
the  Kew  cuUeeticm.  It  is  quite  a  small  plant,  growing 
in  a  basket,  aud  bears  a  short  raceme  of  flowers, 
which  are  white,  with  purple  veins  at  the  base  of  the 
lip. 

Oncidium  triquetrum  {11.  Temple). — It  is 
just  11)0  years  ago  since  this  plant  was  first  intro- 
duced, whilst  the  plant  you  tiike  it  for,  0.  pulchel- 
lum,  was  not  introduced  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later.  0.  triquetrum  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  whilst 
0.  pulchellum  is  found  in  Demerara  and  various 
other  parts  of  America.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and 
interesting  species. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Curtisi. — I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
flower  of  this  charming  kind  from  Mr.  Law-Scho- 
field. It  is  a  very  nice  variety,  but  I  fail  to  see 
anything  unusual  in  it.  This  kind  has  always  been 
a  great  favourite  with  me,  the  petals  being  of  such 
a  pleasing  colour.  The  flower  now  before  me 
appears  to  have  a  broader  white  border  to  the 
dorsal  sepal  than  many  I  have  seen. — G. 

Cattleya  Mendeli. — Mr.  Law-Schofield  sends 
me  a  chaste  and  very  pleasing  variety  of  this  form. 
I  am  very  sorry  it  did  not  come  earlier.  The  sepals 
appear  to  be  white,  faintly  tinged  with  flesh,  and  the 
broad  petals  delicate  satiny  ro.se,  the  lip  pure 
white,  stained  with  deep  orange  in  the  throat,  the 
front  lobe  faintly  tinged  with  mauve.  The  name 
delicata  would  be  very  appropriate. — W.  II.  G. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium  superbum.— 

A  spike  of  bloom  comes  to  hand  from  Mr.  Holmes, 
who  has  a  grand  lot  of  0.  vexillarium  in  many  varie- 
ties under  his  charge.  The  variety  sujierbum  is 
the  best,  saving  the  form  recently  shown  by 
Mr.  Sander  at  the  Temple.  This  originated,  I 
believe,  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  although 
Mr.  Holmes  says  he  has  several  plants  now  in  full 
bloom,  it  remains  scarce. — W.  II.  G. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana.— A  very  fine  flower 
of  this  variety  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  Holmes,  who 
h.as  charge  of  Mr.  Hardy's  unique  collection.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  very  fine  colour  and  its  large 
lip;  the  sepals  .and  petals  are  .soft  rosy  purple,  the 
lobes  of  the  lip  being  flaked  with  a  much  deeper 
and  brighter  purple,  whilst  the  jjiiddle  lobe  is  rich 
amethyst-pur()le,  with  a  white  frilled  margin, 
stained  in   the  throat    with   bright  orange,    and 
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PLATE  917. 

PLAGIANTHUS  LYALLI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

This  is  a  hardy,  free-flowering  and  beautiful 
shrub,  which,  altliough  introduced  and  flowered 
at  Kew  and  figured  in  the  llofitniral  MiKjazine 
in  1871,  and  since  then  noticed  occasionally  in 
the  pages  of  The  Garden,  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained that  notice  from  horticulturists  to  which 
it  is  fully  entitled.  Again.st  a  south-east  wall 
at  Kew  it  has  grown  into  a  large  plant  in  about 
four  years,  and  both  last  year  and  this  it  has 
bloomed  with  the  same  freedom  and  produced 
somewhat  the  same  ett'ect  as  a  Cherry  when  in 
flower.  A  south-east  wall  is  a  trying  position 
for  plants  of  questionable  hardiness,  the  morn- 
ing sun  after  a  severe  frost  being  fatal.  But 
the  Plagianthus  at  Kew  did  not  suller  at  all 
durinor  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter  ;  in- 
deed, it  retained  most  of  its  foliage  till  the 
spring.  The  wall  is  nut,  therefore,  needed  as  a 
protection,  but  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Gumbleton 
that  in  his  garden,  where  the  Plagianthus  is 
treated  as  a  shrub  in  the  open,  it  does  not 
flower  freely,  the  wall  is  probably  needed  to 
ripen  the  wood  and  induce  a  good  set  of  flower- 
buds. 

Mr.  Moon's  drawing  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  a  spray  of  the  Plagianthus  is  like,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  the  plant  when 
bearing  scores  of  such  sprays.  The  flowers  are 
snow-white,  with  golden  yellow  anthers.  The 
shoots  should  be  pruned  aud  the  young  wood 
laid  in  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  which  is 
towards  the  end  of  June  (the  Kew  plant  has 
still  a  few  flowers  upon  it).  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  ends  of  the  last  season's 
branchlets.  Cuttings  of  this  plant  do  not 
strike  freely,  only  a  small  percentage  of  a 
batch  put  in  last  autumn  having  rooted.  Pro- 
bably autumn  layering  would  be  the  best  plan 
for  it. 

Plagianthus  is  a  genu,?  of  about  a  dozen 
species,  and  belongs  to  the  Mallow  family. 
Three  species  are  found  iu  New  Zealand,  P. 
Lyalli  being  one  of  them  ;  tlie  others  are 
natives  of  Australia  aud  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
Five  or  six  species  have  been  introduced  into 
English  gardens,  but  P.  Lyalli  is  the  only  one 
that  has  any  special  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
garden.  According  to  Hooker  in  the  "  Hand- 
book of  the  New  Zealand  Flora,"  it  forms  a 
small  branching  tree  20  feet  to  ;!0  feet  high  in 
the  mountain  districts  throughout  the  Middle 
Island,  from  Nelson  to  Milford  Sound,  fring- 
ing the  Beech  forests.  It  is  said  to  be  deciduous 
at    and  above   30O0   feet   altitude,    and   ever- 

*  Drawn  for  TuK  Gardkn  by  U.  (i.  .M.),,n,  iu  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  July  1,  18U2,  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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green  below  that  level.  In  autumn  its  naked 
branches  and  yellow  foliage  give  a  peculiar 
colour  tn  the  landscape  at  the  higher  elevation. 
In  New  Zealand  it  Howera  in  January,  whereas 
here  it  Howers  in  .June.  The  flower-stalks  are 
fully  2  inches  long,  and  this  gives  the  clusters 
a  graceful  appearance,  as  some  of  the  flowers 
hang  downwards. 

r.  Lamteni  is,  perhaps,  the  second  best  species 
of  the  genus  in  a  garden  sense.  It  flowered  with 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Newry,  about  nine 
years  ago,  when  a  figure  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  C/inmiclc.  It  is  described  as  a  per- 
fectly hardy  shrub  agaiust  a  wall,  a  prodigious 
bloomer,  with  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  much 
superior  to 

P.  ru LCHKLLUS,  noted  in  The  Gardkn  by  Mr. 
Gumbleton  in  ISSO  as  having  stood  two  unusually 
severe  winters  with  him  without  any  protection, 
and  flowered  when  only  2  feet  high.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  makes  both  P.  pulchellus  and  P.  Lampeni 
synonyms  of  P.  sidoides,  which  is  figured  in  the 
Jhitanical  Muffaune  (t.  27r>3,  1S27)  as  Sida  pul- 
chella,  and  is  a  shrub  I!  feet  to  1  feet  high,  with 
cordate  leaves  and  small  axillary  whitish  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania.  Mr.  Smith's  plant  is 
vastly  superior  to  that  represented  in  the  Butanical 
M(X<ja:uw  ;  so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Masters  preferred 
to  keep  it  separate  under  the  name  of  P.  Lampeni. 
Is  this  plant  in  cultivation  now?  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  exceptionally  hot  weather,  which  lasted  for 
about  two  weeks,  has  apparently  passed  away,  and 
a  few  refreshing  showers  have  filled  the  under- 
ground tanks  with  fresh  rain  water.  We  had  a 
good  supply  left,  but  on  examination  it  proved  to 
be  almost  as  hard  as  well  water,  probably  through 
the  cement  tanks  acting  upon  the  water.  Had 
the  tanks  been  formed  of  slate  or  galvanised  iron, 
the  water  might  have  retained  its  original  soft- 
ness. Allusion  was  made  last  week  to  the  Den- 
drobiums  being  placed  in  their  growing  quarters, 
and,  curiously  enough,  an  amateur  wrote  lately 
to  inquire  why  the  young  growths  of  D.  Pax- 
toni  continually  damp  off.  This  never  happens 
with  our  plants,  which  are  always  placed  in  a 
heated  house  and  grown  rapidly,  air  being  ad- 
mitted as  freely  as  possible  and  the  house  shut 
up  every  afternoon  with  a  high  temperature.  I 
should  say  that  the  cause  of  the  young  growths 
damping  is  the  want  of  artificial  heat  and  an  over- 
moist,  close  atmosphere.  The  plants  would  also 
be  more  liable  to  damp  at  a  distance  from  the 
glass  roof  and  crowded  amongst  other  plants.  It 
is  the  custom  with  most  Orchid  amateurs  to  re- 
move the  plants  when  in  flower  from  their  growing 
quarters  and  to  place  them  together  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  or  in  some  position  where  they  would 
be  most  effective,  more  regard  being  paid  to  effect 
for  a  time  than  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
plants  themselves.  They  should  only  remain  there 
until  they  pass  out  of  bloom,  and  be  at  once  re- 
moved to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  taken. 
This  removal  may  sometimes  do  harm,  and  cannot 
be  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  It 
affords  a  good  opportunity  to  overhaul  the  plants 
in  every  compartment  to  remove  all  spent  flower- 
spikes,  and  the  leaves  should  be  washed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  soft  soapy  water  to  clear  off  any 
dirt  or  sticky  substance  which  may  have  dropped 
from  the  tiowers.  In  arranging  the  plants  thus 
removed,  a  careful  cultivator  will  place  each  spe- 
cimen in  the  best  position  to  ensure  its  most 
perfect  development.  It  is  useless  to  expect  the 
small  plants  to  make  good  growth  if  thty  are 
farther  removed  from  the  roof  glass  than  the 
large  ones.  Small  duplicates  of  choice  spe- 
cimens require  more  careful  attention  than 
the  parent  plant  from  which  they  have  been 
removed,  and  if  these   large  specimens  make  the 


most  satisfactory  growth  and  form  flower-sheaths 
more  freely  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  roof, 
the  small  specimens  placed  in  front  of  them, 
nearer  the  paths  and  farther  from  the  roof  glass, 
are  sure  to  suffer  from  lack  of  light  and  air.  It  is 
lietter  to  place  plants  like  these,  together  with  any 
sickly  specimens  from  which  the  old  potting 
material  has  been  washed,  by  themselves,  as  they 
require  rather  more  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
Kecently  imported  Orchids,  too,  are  by  no  means 
attractivetosome,andaretoooften pushed  into  some 
corner  out  of  sight,  where  they  are  neglected  and 
have  a  poor  chance  of  ever  forming  healthy,  sturdy 
specimens.  Of  course  the  Orchid  fancier  who 
cares  for  his  plants  will  not  trouble  much  how 
they  look,  but  will  place  them  in  the  best  position, 
for  nothing  delights  him  more  than  to  see  the 
young  growths  starting  from  the  base  of  the  more 
recently  formed  pseudo-bulbs,  and  to  seethe  young 
roots  pushing  freely  amongst  the  fresh  Sphagnum 
and  fibrous  peat.  Newly  imported  Orchids  are  the 
delight  of  the  Orchid  fancier,  but  those  who 
dislike  their  appearance  and  neglect  them  had  far 
better  form  their  collections  with  established  plants ; 
it  saves  time  and  trouble.  Now  comes  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  that  is,  the  watering 
of  newly-imported  plants.  The  mistake  is  often 
made  of  giving  them  too  much,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, instead  of  the  plants  making  fresh  roots 
freely,  as  they  should  do,  they  rather  lose  those 
they  have,  and  never  get  a  fair  start.  Every  newly- 
potted  plant  should  have  a  clean  flower-pot  to 
grow  in,  ample  drainage,  sweet  and  fresh  pot- 
ting material,  and  a  thorough  watering  about 
every  ten  days.  Lightly  sprinkle  the  surface 
frequently  to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  roots 
from  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  Newly-imported 
Orchids  should  have  even  more  drainage  than  the 
established  plants.  The  great  complaint  this  year 
is  of  the  abundance  of  insect  pests,  especially 
thrips.  Fumigating  the  house  with  tobacco  smoke 
may  do  more  damage  to  the  plants  than  to  the 
parasites  upon  them.  Soft  soapy  water,  which  will 
kill  green-fly,  does  little  harm  to  thrips,  and  if  the 
soapy  water  gets  upon  the  live  Sphagnum  Moss  it 
will  kill  it.  Tobacco  water,  at  the  rate  of  about 
half-a-pint  of  the  liquor  sold  in  the  shops  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  is  an  excellent  wash  for  them. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  numerous, 
distinct,  and  beautiful  plants  in  flower.  Amongst 
them  Grammatophyllum  Ellisi  is  conspicuous,  a 
very  nice  specimen  in  rude  health  having  been  ex- 
hibited before  the  Orchid  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  the  other  day.  The  flower- 
spike  comes  with  the  young  growth,  and  is  some- 
times as  much  as  8  feet  in  length.  Importations 
of  it  sometimes  come  over  in  fairly  good  condition, 
but  as  a  rule  it  must  be  placed  with  the  Orchids 
dilUcult  to  import.  If  recently  imported  plants 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  plant  them  in  teak 
baskets  in  peat  and  Sphagnum,  well  drained,  and 
hang  them  up  near  the  roof-glass  of  the  warmest 
house.  The  young  growths  have  a  tendency  to 
damp  off  unless  care  is  taken  to  keep  water  from 
getting  into  the  centre.  The  plants  are  now  in 
growth  and  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Amongst  other  occupants  of  the  warmest  house, 
Miltonia  Roezli  has  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  may 
be  repotted  now  as  the  young  growths  are  starting. 
I  used  to  repot  this  in  August  or  September,  but  it 
is  much  better,  if  time  can  be  spared,  to  see  to  it 
now.  It  does  well  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house, 
but  where  it  can  get  plenty  of  light.  It  is  rather 
dangerous  to  overpot  it,  and  it  does  not  like  too 
freauent  disturbance  at  the  roots.  Before  repot- 
ting see  that  the  plants  are  quite  free  from  thrips, 
which  is  their  worst  enemy.  These  plants  are  never 
at  any  time  removed  from  the  warmest  house. 
The  potting  material  should  be  quite  half  freshly- 
gathered  Sphagnum,  washed  clean  and  chopped 
up.  The  best  fibrous  peat  should  be  used  with  it 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  potsherds  and  bits  of 
charcoal.  About  a  month  ago  the  plants  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria  were  removed  into  the  cool 
house.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  yet  in 
flower,  but  as  soon  as  the  plants  pass  out  of  bloom 
they  will  be  dipped  in  the  tobacco  liquor  solution 
already  alluded  to.     Even  if  thrips  cannot  be  seen 


upon  them,  it  is  much  better  to  do  this  as  a  pre- 
caution. Now  is  the  time  to  pot  these  plants  also, 
and  the  treatment  that  they  receive  .should  be  the 
same  as  already  advised  for  M.  Koezli.  The 
brilliant  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  though  not 
yet  out  of  blooui,  is  also  starting  to  grow. 

Tlie  cool  house  must  be  freely  ventilated,  damped 
down  frequently,  and  well  shaded,  leaving  the 
ventilators  open  at  night.  The  Catlleya  house  is 
now  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  CO''  to  <)5°  as  a 
minimum  with  air  on  at  night.  The  East  Indian 
hou.se  temperature  is  about  70°. 

J,  Douglas. 


HARDY  BRUITS. 


Peaches  and  Nkctamne.s.— Never  before  pro- 
bably have  Peaches  been  gathered  so  early  from 
trees  against  open  walls,  the  variety  Early  Alex- 
ander being  exceptionally  precocious.  Hales' 
Early  and  other  comparatively  early  varieties  are 
also  commencing  their  final  swelling,  in  the  more 
favoured  parts  of  the  country  at  any  rate,  and  in 
any  case  all  ought  once  more  to  be  gone  over  with 
a  view  to  lightening  the  crops  where  still  too 
heavy.  Those  worst  placed  for  swelling  to  their 
full  size  should  be  the  first  removed,  pulling  off  two 
or  three  dozen  fruits  from  a  fairly  large  tree  greatly 
increasing  the  size  of  those  left.  Wall  nails 
always  seem  in  the  way  of  swelling  fruit,  and  if 
those  dangerously  near  to  the  latter  are  not  shifted 
now  it  will  not  be  possible  to  draw  them  later  on 
without  damaging  the  fruit.  If  the  daily  syring- 
ings  have  been  persevered  with,  there  will  not  be 
much  red  spider  about,  the  young  growths  being 
strong  and  healthy  accordingly.  Any  shoots 
liable  to  break  down  should  be  laid  in,  the  whole 
of  them  on  early  trees  also  being  either  fastened 
back  with  twigs,  ties,  or  shreds  and  nails.  Then 
if  the  leaves  are  further  tucked  back  from  the 
fruit  the  colouring  of  the  latter  should  be  perfect. 
Allowing  the  young  wood  to  set  out  from  the  trees 
another  fortnight  or  three  weeks  would  serve  to 
retard  some  of  the  later  varieties,  and  a  scrim 
canvas  shading  or  blinds  drawn  over  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  hottest  part  ot  clear  days  may  be  desirable 
where  fruit  is  particularly  wanted  late  in  Septem- 
ber and  till  November.  Birds  are  likely  to  attack 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  badly  this  season  owing 
to  small  fruits  ripening  and  being  over  unusually 
early.  Therefore  net  over  the  trees  when  the 
fruits  are  approaching  ripeness.  Wasps  also  are 
very  numerous,  though  as  yet  they  have  not 
started  eating  fruit.  The  nests  of  these  should  be 
taken  as  much  as  possible. 

Watering  Peach  and  other  wall  trees.— 
Rainfall  has  been  pretty  general,  but  in  but  few 
places  has  there  been  enough  to  well  soak  the 
ground  about  wall  trees.  Nor  is  there  much  like- 
lihood of  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  reaching  the 
borders,  especially  near  to  the  walls.  Advantage 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  of  a  dull,  showery 
time,  or  it  may  be  an  improved  water  supply,  for 
giving  the  borders  a  good  soaking  of  water,  or, 
better  still,  moderately  strong  li.iuid  manure,  soot 
water  being  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  well- 
diluted  drainings  from  farmyards  and  horse  stables. 
If,  on  loosening  the  surface  of  the  border  prior  to 
watering,  it  is  found  very  dry,  first  well  moisten  it 
with  clear  water  before  applyirg  liquid  manure, 
this  rendering  the  soil  in  a  fit  condition  to  absorb 
the  manure,  fewer  risks  of  injury  to  tender  roots 
also  being  run. 

PiUMS. — Rivers'  Prolific,  Morocco  and  other 
early  Plums  are  ripening  fast  on  the  wall  trees, 
and  the  second  early  varieties  are  also  commencing 
their  final  swelling.  In  very  many  instances  the 
crops  are  still  much  too  heavy,  the  thinning  out 
requiring  to  be  more  severe  this  season  than  has 
been  the  case  for  several  years  past.  If  all  still 
hanging  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees,  the 
probability  is  none  will  attain  perfection,  and,  see- 
ing that  half-ripe  fruit  makes  excellent  preserve  or  it 
can  be  used  in  pies,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  neglect 
still  further  lightening  the  crops.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  half -ripe  Victoiia  Plums  are,  in  years  of 
plenty,  supplied  to  wholesale  jam-makers  by  mar- 
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ket  growers,  and  what  are  left  on  the  tiee3  then 
swell  to  a  good  size,  fetching  much  better  prices 
accordingly.  Good  care  should  be  taken  of  any 
trees  against  cool  walls,  as  these  will  carry  on  the 
supply  to  September  ami  later.  Cut  all  the  strong 
growths  .starting  from  near  the  top  of  the  walls 
cleanly  out  and  thin  out  the  rest  where  crowded, 
laying  in  some  of  those  reserved  to  their  full 
length  wherever  there  is  a  blank  space  to  furnish, 
and  shortening  the  rest  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
leaf.  Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  trees  against 
quite  cool  walls  are  overrun  with  red  spider,  and 
these  will  greatly  weaken  them  unless  checked.  A 
good-sized  handful  of  flower  of  sulphur  squeezed 
through  a  canvas  bag  into  a  3-gallon  can  of  water, 
and  the  mixture  well  sprayed  over  both  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  is  the  best  remedy 
for  red  spider. 

Figs. — Plenty  of  strong  sunshine  is  very  f.ivour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  Figs,  and  this  should  be  a 
good  season  for  this  luscious  fruit.  As  usual,  the 
trees  are  growing  strongly  and  forming  far  too 
mnch  wood,  especially  about  the  ba.se  of  those 
low  stemmed.  Much  and  in  many  cases  the  whole 
of  this  sucker  growth  should  be  cut  cleanly  away, 
and  the  trees  ought  also  to  be  gone  over,  foreright 
shoots,  unless  no  training  of  young  shoots  is  resorted 
to,  being  cut  off.  Thin  out  the  shoots  better 
placed  for  training,  only  enough  being  laid  in  to 
thinly  clothe  the  wall.  When  the  shoots  smother 
each  other,  they  do  not  as  a  rule  become  sufficiently 
firm  to  be  either  hardy  or  productive,  and  the  crops 
on  the  trees  do  not  have  a  good  chance  of  ripening 
properly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  top  any  of  the  young 
shoots,  the  points  of  well  matured  wood  being 
where  the  Figs  will  be  principally  produced  next 
season. 

Gb.\pb.s.— Very  rarely  do  A'ines  grown  against 
sunny  open  walls  and  trailing  over  the  roofs  of 
outbuildings  and  such  like  present  such  a  pro- 
mising appearance  as  they  are  doing  this  season. 
I  nless  we  have  had  all  the  summer  weather  for 
this  year,  the  crops  should  be  very  heavy  and  early, 
the  ripening  being  as  perfect  as  in  former  days 
when  this  class  of  fruit  was  more  grown  in  the 
open  than  now.  The  lateral  growth  being  duly 
stopped  at  the  first  or  at  the  most  second  joint 
beyond  the  bunches,  and  duly  fastened  back  to  the 
walls,  all  sub-lateral  growths  should  also  be  pre- 
ventedfrom  smothering  either  the  wood  or  bunches 
Most  of  them  ought  to  be  cut  out,  a  few,  or  where 
there  is  room  for  them,  being  stopped  at  the  first 
joint.  The  small  cluster  varieties  may  well  be 
allowed  to  bear  as  manv  bunches  as  they  will,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  a  few\ines  of 
which  are  still  to  be  met  witli  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  common  Sweetwater  or  Muscadine,  the  bunches 
tnay  be  reduced  in  number,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
those  reserved  thinned  out  with  advantage.  The 
berries  of  the  last-named  when  thinned  out  will 
attain  the  size  of  Frontignan,  and  when  ripe  are 
very  refreshing.  In  bygone  days  they  used  to  be 
retailed  in  Kent  at  lOd.  per  pound,  and  may  once 
again  sell  equally  well.  Mildew  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  outdoor  Grapes,  and  on  the  first  signs  of 
this  the  alTected  parts  and  the  bunches  generally 
should  be  well  dredged  with  flower  of  sulphur. 
This  will,  if  persevered  with,  most  probably  check 
the  spread  of  mildew,  and  can  easily  be  washed  off 
if  need  be  under  a  tap  of  clear  running  water 
without  prejudice  to  the  Grapes. 

PRiCTICAU 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Paop.\G.\TiON.— This  is  a  part  of  the  necessary 
work  of  every  establishment,  but  in  none  more  so 
than  where  plants  for  decoration  in  small  pots  are 
in  evcry-day  demand.  That  this  also  is  on  the 
increase  no  one  can  deny  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  tendency  of  the  times  in 
the  use  of  plants.  Jt  must  be,  therefore,  far  better 
to  provide  as  useful  a  stock  in  succession  as  pos- 
sible rather  than  bewail  the  condition  of  plants 
which  through  repeated  and  constant  use  have 
become  mere  skeletons.    The  provision  of  a  proper 


propagating  pit  has  been  urged  more  than  once, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  beyond  saying  that  it 
will  soon  repay  for  the  outlay,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  raising  of  small  plants  a  pleasure 
rather  than  otherwise.  About  this  time  there  are 
many  things  that  can  be  struck  with  ease  provided 
a  steady  lire  is  kept  going  or  other  means 
employed  to  secure  bottom-lieat.  Shoots  of  Cro- 
tons  in  variety  can  now  be  taken  with  clean 
growth  of  the  current  year,  not  forgetting  that 
exceedingly  useful  kind  of  small  growth  and  dis- 
tinct habit,  C.  van  Oerstedi.  C.  Countess,  C. 
picturatus,  C.  interruptus,  C.  Baronne  James  de 
Rothschild,  and  C.  Andreanus  make  up  a  capital 
half  dozen  of  old  and  well-tried  kinds. 

The  same  advice  applies  to  Ixoras.  If  any  addi- 
tional stock  be  needed  of  AUamandas  and  other 
flowering  plants,  these  also  should  be  secured 
whilst  there  is  yet  good  time  to  get  the  young 
stock  well  rooted  before  the  resting  season  comes 
round.  Poinsettias  can  be  struck  as  opportunity 
offers  for  another  month,  a  few  at  a  time  being  in 
my  opinion  preferable  to  the  many,  so  as  to  have  a 
nice  gradation  of  height  in  the  plants  at  the 
proper  time.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  such 
dwarf  growing  stock  as  Fittonias,  Cyrtodeiras, 
Sonerilas,  and  the  useful  Panicum  variegatum. 
Such  winter-flowering  Begonias  as  B.  insignis  can 
still  be  propagated,  allowing  nothing  in  pot  room 
for  such  a  stock  beyond  4i-inch  pots  for  blooming; 
pot  them  into  (i-inch  pots,  and  they  would  be 
failures  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Another  exceed- 
ingly serviceable  plant  if  propagated  about  this 
time  is  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  one  with  blue 
flowers  it  is  true,  thus  not  appearing  possibly  to 
such  an  advantage  under  artificial  light.  My  plan 
with  this  plant  has  been  to  strike  the  cuttings  in 
2i-inch  or  3-inch  pots,  then  give  one  shift  only  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  keeping  them  in 
heat  with  plenty  of  light.  Such  a  stock  will  add 
to  the  attractiveness  at  Christmas-time  when  blue 
flowers  are  none  too  plentiful.  Rather  than  store  too 
many  old  plants  of  Gardenias,  itwill  be  found  better 
to  strike  a  fresh  stock.  Branches  rather  thansingle 
shoots  of  these  can  be  taken  with  safety  if  good 
means  for  propagation  in  a  rapid  manner  are  at 
hand,  I  mean  by  this  pieces  of  growth  with  half- 
a-dozen  or  more  young  shoots  upon  them.  These, 
when  struck  successfully,  are  a  decided  gain  in 
time,  the  groundwork  of  a  good  bushy  plant  having 
been  secured  in  the  cutting.  In  every  case  an 
excess  of  moisture  will  have  to  be  guarded  against. 
This  may  seem  rather  strange  advice  to  give  during 
the  hottest  weather,  but  as  long  as  sufficient  arti- 
ficial warmth  cannot  be  maintained  without  too 
high  a  temperature,  any  excess  of  atmospheric 
moisture  cannot  be  dispelled  in  a  proper  manner. 

Seed  sowiNO. — New  seed  of  this  season's  har- 
vesting of  the  choice  hybrids  of  Amaryllis  is  now 
ripe  and  in  a  fit  condition  for  sowing.  Before 
these  lines  are  in  print  mine  will  have  been  sown 
in  shallow  pans,  each  seed  being  inserted  upon  its 
edge.  It  pays  to  give  extra  pains  to  this  little 
matter — little  as  regards  time,  but  all-important 
in  securing  a  good  germination.  A  brisk  heat  is 
best  until  the  young  plants  appear,  when  less  will 
suffice.  Note  should  be  taken  of  this,  sowing  in 
good  time  ;  it  is  thus  possible  to  save  a  season  in 
the  flowering.  A  sowing  of  Cinerarias  made  about 
now  will  provide  one  of  the  most  useful  lots  of 
plants  that  can  be  grown  of  this  showy  greenhouse 
annual.  The  advantage  of  such  a  stock  is  the 
absence  of  the  Rhubarb-like  leaves,  which  no  plant 
grower  cares  to  see.  Another  sowing  if  made 
about  the  end  of  the  month  will  provide  a  fine  suc- 
cession for  late  spring  flowering  in  small  pots. 
The  earliest  sowing  of  Calceolarias  should  be  made 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  month,  these  and  the 
foregoing  both  being  kept  quite  cool  and  in  the 
shade  if  possible.  Provided  the  soil  be  thoroughly 
.saturated  before  sowing  the  seed,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  watering  before  the  seedlings  appear. 

The  earliest  ripened  seed  of  Primulas  will  now 
be  fit  for  sowing,  such  a  stock  being  the  l)est  for 
seed-saving  as  Well  as  for  decoration  in  small  pots, 
A  close  frame  for  this  will  he  found  the  better 
place,  with  shading  and  a  covering  of  glass  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.    Another    very   useful    sowing 


that  can  be  made  now  is  that  of  Mignonette  for 
autumn  flowering  and  to  carry  the  season  on  to 
nearly  Christmas.  Six-inch  pots  at  the  most  will 
be  a  good  size  to  use  for  sowing  the  seed,  no  future 
shifting  being  thought  of.  These  pots  will  pro- 
duce plants  of  large  dimensions,  smaller  ones  being 
used  it  correspondingly  small  plants  are  preferred. 
These  latter,  however,  will  neces.^itate  closer  atten- 
tion to  watering.  Humea  elegans  has  not  been 
grown  the  last  season  or  two  to  any  extent  through 
a  failure  in  the  seed  crop.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow,  treating  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Primu- 
las, more  patience  even  being  needed  to  secure  a 
good  germination.  JAs.  Hudson. 
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Winter  Parsley. — Arrangements  for  the  winter 
and  early  spring  supply  of  Parsley  now  demand 
attention.  Where  Paisley  is  dependent  upon  a 
sowing  made  in  early  spring,  and  which  has  had 
to  be  gathered  from  at  all  times,  it  rarely  if  ever 
gives  a  supply  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
Not  only  the  sowing,  but  the  position  and  means 
of  protection  when  the  time  comes  for  such  to  be 
required  must  be  attended  to  now.  The  bed3 
should  be  formed  of  the  size  that  will  take  portt 
able  lights,  or  whatever  covering  it  is  intended  to 
apply.  Low  brick  frames  which  are  not  now  in 
use  miy  also  be  put  in  order  for  sowing,  the 
lights,  of  course,  not  being  required  until  protection 
is  really  needed.  The  borders  for  sowing  should 
be  well  exposed  as  a  safeguard  from  damp,  which 
often  plays  great  havoc  with  Parsley  in  winter. 
The  soil  for  the  seed  must  be  fairly  fertile  and  also 
firm.  Where  Parsley  does  not  succeed  very  well, 
work  into  the  soil  some  pounded  old  mortar  rub- 
bish or  a  dressing  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  as  it  is 
on  soils  where  a  fair  proportion  of  lime  is  present 
that  the  Parsley  succeeds  the  most  satisfactorily. 
The  seeds  must  be  sown  in  shallow  drills  drawn  15 
inches  apart,  and  if  sown  in  low  open  frames,  the 
soil  must  be  kept  moist  by  watering.  To  prevent 
the  surface  from  drying  rapidly,  cover  with  a  mat 
until  the  seeds  germinate. 

Sowing  in  tots.  — Plants  may  also  be  raised 
by  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  :i-inch  pots,  and  as  the 
plants  become  large  enough  they  may  be  placed 
in  shallow  boxes  or  tubs  with  holes  around  the 
sides.  These  are  kept  out  in  the  open  air  until 
the  winttr  arrives,  when  they  are  transferred  to 
frames,  an  airy  greenhouse,  or  a  vinery.  Parsley 
grown  in  this  way  comes  in  very  useful  in  times 
of  deep  snow  and  severe  frost,  and  for  small  gar- 
dens it  is  a  system  to  be  commended. 

Si'RiNG  Cabbage. — It  is  quite  evident  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  providing  for  an 
early  supply  of  Cabbage,  as  during  the  past  season 
or  two  this  crop  in  many  gardens  has  proved  a 
veritable  sheet-anchor.  With  such  varieties  as 
EUam's  Early  Dwarf  and  Mein's  No.  1  there  is 
no  fear  of  their  running  to  seed  or  being  cut  off 
by  frost.  It  is  more  than  a  month  too  early  to 
think  of  sowing  such  kinds  as  Enfield  Market, 
Nonpareil,  and  some  other  kinds.  1  have  specially 
mentioned  the  two  above  excellent  early  kinds, 
knowing  their  true  value,  and  I  daresay  tliere  may 
be  others  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  mid- 
lands and  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  the 
middle  of  the  month  is  the  most  suitable  date.  In 
earlier  districts  delay  sowing  another  week.  There 
is  nothing  like  having  plenty  of  plants,  and  as 
Ellam's  is  a  small  grower,  it  may  be  planted 
closely  together. 

Raising  the  plant.s— Select  an  open  spot  with 
the  soil  in  a  fertile  condition,  as  it  is  useless  to 
expect  good  plants  from  poor  soil,  and,  moreover, 
if  fertile  soil  is  not  provided  for  them  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  over-run  with  either  fly  or  club.  In 
my  case  the  seed-bed  for  Cabbage  follows  on  after 
early  Potatoes,  this  being  in  good  condition,  a 
forking  over  previous  to  sowing  being  all  that  is 
needed.  If  at  aU  rough  after  the  drills  are  taken 
out,  fill  up  with  old  potting  soil.  If  at  all  dry, 
well  water  the   drills   previous    to    sowing,  this 
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being  far  preferable  to  watering  after  the  seeds 
are  sown.  Nor  must  coating  the  seed  with  red 
lead  be  omitted  if  small  birds  are  troublesome.  If 
club  is  likely  to  be  troublesome,  work  in  some 
lime  and  wood  ashes  previous  to  sowing,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  in  the  rough  leif, 
dust  over  with  soot,  this  preventing  the  Hies  from 
depositing  their  eggs. 

Main'-<'Kiii>  Celery.  —  The  trenches  having 
already  been  prepared  as  advised  in  a  previous 
calendar,  proceed  to  put  out  the  plants,  as  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  too  long  they  are  apt  to  receive  a 
check  and  cause  bolting.  See  that  the  balls  are  in 
a  thoroughly  moist  state  before  being  disturbed, 
as  if  planted  dry  it  is  with  ditticulty  that  they  can 
be  moistened  a'terwards.  Take  up  the  plants  with 
squares  of  soil,  as  then  they  will  not  receive  any 
chei'k.  Also  see  that  the  sucker  growth  and  small 
leaves  clustering  about  the  base  are  removed. 
After  planting  give  a  thorough  watering,  also 
sprinkling  the  plants  over  in  the  evening.  As  the 
plants  commence  to  root  into  their  fresh  quarters 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  are  needed,  especially 
if  the  weather  should  continue  dry. 

Late  French  1;ean.«. — A  sowing  of  this  most 
useful  crop  should  be  made  now,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  so  as  to  afford  a  late  supply.  Take 
care  that  the  site  is  open  and  sunny  and  the  soil 
rich.  Canadian  Wonder  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are 
both  good  for  late  sowing.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
arrange  the  rows  so  that  they  can  be  protected  in 
case  of  early  visitati  ns  of  frost.  A.  Young. 


Flower   Garden. 


HARDY  FLOWERS— A  RETROSPECT. 

It  must  be  five  or  six  years  since  you  did  me 
the  honour  of  publishing  some  remarks  of  mine 
under  the  above  head,  and  since  then  luver.s  of 
hardy  flowers  have  certainly  had  to  complain 
of  no  lack  of  novelties,  wliile  the  cultivation  of 
many  rare  and  choice  things  has,  it  may  be 
hoped,  become  better  understood. 

The  following  notes  refer  mainly  to  plants 
tliat  have  come  under  my  observation  within 
the  time  named,  and  where  other  and  older 
things  are  mentioned  it  is  because  I  have  at 
length  succeeded  with  them  where  I  had  pre- 
viously failed,  or  because  they  have  continued 
to  liatHe  all  my  attempts  to  make  them  grow. 
Many  of  the  choice  alpine  Ranunculuses,  espe- 
cially the  white  sorts,  remain  with  me  as  in- 
tractable as  over.  The  most  beautiful  of  all, 
R.  ample.xicaulis,  fortunately,  does  well  almost 
anywhere,  and  R.  anemonoides  also  gmws 
strongly  here,  but  many  that  I  have  had  disap- 
pear after  the  first  year,  though  I  cannot  quite 
say  this  of  R.  glacialis,  a  plant  abundant  on  the 
top.s  of  some  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  wliicli 
has  lived  on  for  the  last  two  years,  though 
it  does  little  good.  I  have  heard  that  this 
has  been  succe.ssfully  grown  in  English  gardens 
in  a  compost  consisting  mainly  of  smashed 
slate,  an  imitation  of  its  habits  and  habitat, 
wliicli  sounds  likely  enough.  I  regret  much 
that  I  cannot  get  tliat  very  beautif°ul  Butter- 
cup, R.  montanus.  to  flourish.  I  grew  it 
apparently  successfully  for  a  year,  °and  it 
flowered  well,  but  then  disappeared,  and  a 
second  relay  planted  in  common  soil  did 
no  good  whatever.  Another  yellow  .species, 
R.  graniinifolius,  seems  taiily  "gruwn.  I  do 
not  aiq.arently  know  how  to  grow  Ane- 
mone p.ilmata,  though  both  the  yellow  and 
white  varieties  occasionally  flower  here  but 
pieces  of  A.  sulphurea  brought  home  'from 
Swi'zarland  in  the  autumn  of  18!»0  have  become 
establi.shed  and  have  bloomed.  It  is  not  easy 
to    establish    this  species    when   dug    up    and 


transplanted  from  its  mountain  liome,  and  al- 
though I  am  rather  proud  of  my  own  success, 
I  do  not  altogether  recommend  others  to  do 
likewise,  as  strong  seedlings  if  tlieycan  be  pro- 
cured are  more  likely  to  succeed.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Anemones  and  of 
alpine  flowers,  and  another  sulphur-coloured 
species  (of  the  Pulsatilla  tribe),  A.  albana,  is 
perhajis  one  of  the  ugliest,  the  pistil  and 
stamens  being  too  large  for  the  corolla,  and 
giving  the  flower  a  choked  and  over-sturt'ed  ap- 
pearance. Many  of  the  varieties  of  the  PuLsatilla 
Anemone  appear  to  be  somewhat  diflicult  to 
establish,  or  at  any  rate  to  obtain  in  the  shape 
of  plants  that  are  likely  to  grow,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  Adonis  jiyrenaica,  which  is 
certainly  a  much  finer  thing  than  the  commoner 
A.  vernalis  when  doing  well. 

In  the  face  of  the  magnificent  modern 
varieties  of  perennial  Larkspur,  it  is  not  per- 
haps a  very  wise  thing  for  gardeners,  especially 
if  space  is  limited,  to  trouble  themselves  about 
botanical  species.  D.  Rrunonianum,  however 
(which  I  do  not  possess  myself',  appears  to  be 
distinct,  and  is  a  handsome  plant.  D.  triste, 
a  plant  seldom  procurable,  and  probably  with  a 
bad  constitution,  is  quite  unlike  anything  else. 
The  yellow  Larkspur  (D.  Zalil)  is  a  remarkable 
plant  whether  it  be  in  fact  perennial  or  bi- 
ennial, but  it  appears  to  be  radically  weak  in 
constitution,  and  is  not  likely  to  become  com- 
mon in  English  gardens.  I  am  now  struggling 
with  my  second  venture — my  first  having  died 
suddenly — but  I  doubt  if  it  is  alive  next  year. 
D.  nudicaule  elatius,  sold  as  a  true  perennial, 
is  very  much  the  reverse  of  this  latter,  like  all 
its  sisters,  its  brothers,  and  its  aunts  of  the 
scarlet  persuasion.  I  have  had  no  real  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  the  merits  of  Clematis  erecta, 
for  the  drought  has  prevented  its  doing  well 
at  the  flowering  season,  but  this  has  the  high 
recommendation  of  the  Rev.  C.  WoUey  Dod,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  there  are  not  others 
among  these  herbaceous  Clematises  that  might 
be  worth  introducing  into  select  gardens. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  bought  several  of  the 
species  of  P:eony,  but  the  results  hitherto  have 
not  been  very  astonishing  ;  indeed  one  or  two 
of  them  are  so  very  much  like  some  plants  cf 
single  Pieonies  which  I  already  possessed,  that 
I  fancy  I  must  for  some  time  have  been  enter- 
taining angels  unawares.  Mr.  Ewbank  (and  I 
rather  think  Miss  Jekyll  also)  having  pointed 
out  that  P.  Wittmaniana  is  a  plant  that  "no 
gentleman  should  be  without,''  I  thought  it 
better  to  do  the  right  thing  promptly  and  set 
up  with  it  last  autumn,  but  it  has  not  yet 
flowered.  The  price  of  this  .species  is  truly 
appalling,  but  I  managed  to  get  a  good  jjiece 
from  a  Dutch  nursery  at  just  one-third  of  the 
price  asked  in  this  country.  They  seem  to 
manage  these  things  better  in  Holland. 

Among  the  Cress  family  (Crucifene)  the  most 
remarkable  introduction,  or,  more  strictly,  re- 
introduction,  of  recent  date  is  Jlorisia  hypo- 
grea,  a  plant  that  I  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
plant  out  and  expose  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
Kentish  winter.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy,  and  is 
becoming  commoner,  though  still  a  dear  plant. 
The  best  of  the  alpine  Alyssums  (and  a  good 
many  of  them  are  much  alike)  is  one  named 
A.  serpyllifolium.  A.  pyrenaicum,  interesting 
from  its  rarity  and  the  inaccessibility  of  its 
only  known  habitat,  is  a  poor  grower  here, 
though,  being  so  cheap,  it  probably  grows 
better  in  many  other  places.  The  ^Ethio- 
nemas  and  pink  Iberis,  lovely  tilings  when 
grown  well  and  in  abundance,  do  not  seem  to 
do  well  here  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  easily 
raised  from  seed.  Vesicaria  gr;eca  is  sulli- 
ciently  unlike  lUe  Alyssums  to  be  worth  grow- 


ing, but  I  lost  it  some  years  ago,  and  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  it  again, 

I  do  not  trouble  myself  much  about  alpine 
Pinks,  many  of  which  are  too  much  alike,  and 
the  best  of  which,  such  as  Dianthus  alpinus 
and  glacialis,  are  hard  to  keep  on  cold  soils  and 
in  wet  winters.  The  very  beatitiful  species 
figured  in  The  Gariiei^  (Vol.  XL.,  p.  332) 
under  the  name  of  D.  callizonus,  a  native  of 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  said  to  be  hardy, 
has  not  yet,  I  think,  got  into  the  market  ;  at 
any  rate,  I  have  not  observed  it  in  any  list. 
Arenaria  montana  (or  grandifiorai,  a  plant  of 
this  order,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
white  alpiues,  and  one  wonders  it  is  not  more 
c  )minon.  A  neat  species  {\.  tetraquetra)  grows 
here,  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  extraordinarily  pretty 
little  Greek  alpine  (Erodium  chry.santlium) 
again  in  M.  Fnebel's  catalogue.  I  kept  this 
on  my  rockery  for  two  or  three  years,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  for  E.  Uichardi,  another 
pretty  little  gem  of  the  same  order  that  I  must 
some  day  set  up  with  again.  I  am  always 
looking  for  novelties  among  the  Pea  family 
(Leguminospe),  but  not  always  witli  conspicuous 
success.  I  think  the  best  thing  I  have  .at  all 
lately  come  across  in  this  way  is  the  red  variety 
of  the  c  immoner  Anthyllis  montana,  a  beau- 
tiful variety  of  a  beautiful  species.  The  exi- 
gencies of  a  new  and  altered  garden  compelled 
me  to  move  (.)robus  ro.seus,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  of  the  order  in  cultivation,  and 
I  lost  it  thereupon,  and  have  never  succeeded 
again  in  getting  a  growable  plant.  O.  variu3,as  its 
name  implies,  is,  perhaps,  really  variable.  The 
plant  that  I  have  under  that  name,  and  for 
which  I  paid  2s.  Od.,  is  beneath  contempt, 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  praised,  and  the  right 
thing  may  exist  somewhere. 

The  beautiful  pale  lemon  Oxytropis  campes- 
tris,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zer- 
matt,  is  growing  and  flowering  well  here.  I 
wish  I  had  some  more  species,  but  the  ditlioulty 
of  moving  and  establishing  these  plants  is  well 
known  and  seed  does  not  germinate  freely. 
The  rare  and  distinct  Astragalus  adsurgens 
has  died  here,  I  regret  to  say,  and  a  plant  for 
which  under  the  name  of  Tephrosia  virginica  I 
paid  Is.  (id.  has  not  even  attempted  to  live.  In 
the  appendix  to  his  interesting  lecture  on 
hardy  flowers  delivered  before  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Mr.  VVolIey  Dod  mentions 
Baptisia  australis  as  a  good  plant  that  will  not 
do  in  his  Cheshire  garden.  1  was  afraid  at  one 
time  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Mid- Kent  were 
going  to  ha\e  the  same  efl'ect,  but  I  see  my 
plant  is  at  length  doing  well.  This  is  a  very 
tine  herbaceous  perennial  when  well  grown. 
The  little  alpine  Broom  (Genista  humifusa)  is  a 
beautiful  free  growing  thing,  and  so  is  the 
British  G.  pilosa.  StUl  more  beautiful  it  may 
be,  but  hard  to  move,  and  I  fancy  dilhcult  to 
propagate.  Trifolium  uniflorum  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct plant,  and  apparently  very  ditficult  to  pro- 
cure. I  .saw  it  in  my  friend  Mr.  Ewbank's 
g.irden,  who  tells  nie  he  has  since  lost  it,  which 
speaks  ill  perhaps  for  its  perennial  quality.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  the  Apennines. 

An  Oxalis,  given  me  some  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Ewbank  under  the  name,  I  believe,  of  O. 
pulchella,  is  a  gem  of  rare  beauty  ;  it  h.as  only 
one  fault  (which  some  p3ople  may  perhaps 
think  a  virtue),  viz.,  it  flowers  in  October  at  a 
time 

When  the  rotten  wooJlanJ  drips. 
Anil  the  leaves  are  stanipeil  in  clay, 

and  when,  in  fact,  one  does  not  want  it.  Of 
all  the  new  plants  I  have  seen  this  year,  an- 
other Oxalis,  O.  enueaphylla,  has  attracted  me 
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most — lovely  white  flowers  and  still  more 
lovely  glaucous  green  foliage.  Mr.  Ewbank 
tells  me  this  is  hardy  in  the  Lslo  of  Wight, 
Ijut  I  learn  ou  eijually  good  authority  that  it  is 
not  .so  at  Kew,  and  I  fear  Kent  must  take  its  cue 
from  the  latter  and  not  the  former  locality.  It 
comes  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  I  bought 
a  dwaif  brick-red  Poppy  under  the  name  of  P. 
spicatum,  a  name  which,  for  all  I  know,  m  ly  be 
authorised,  but  which  certainly  rather  "  savours 
of  Swtet,"  not  to  .«ay  of  the  nursery  gardener. 
Tliis  has  since  been  named  by  the  Kew  au- 
thorities P.  rupifragum  var.  atlanticum,  and 
still  more  recently  (judging  from  a  label  I  saw 
on  the  Kew  rockery  last  spring)  P.  lateritium. 
The  peculiarity  of  my  jilant  is  that  while  it 
never  reproduces  itself  by  seed,  it  appears  to 
become  habitually  hybridised  from  pollen  of 
the  common  P.  orientale,  and  has  produced  a 
remarkably  good  strain  of  garden  Poppies, 
dwarfer  and  more  floriferous  than  the  male 
parent,  having  bright  scarlet  petals  without  any 
blotch  and  almost  blue  anthers.  Another  good 
I'oppy  is  P.  pilosum,  which  should  be  more 
largely  grown,  for  it  is  very  easily  raised.  The 
Himalayan  Cathcartia  villosahas  eluded  me,  nor 
have  I  ever  succeeded  in  piloting  the  blue  and 
yellow  Meconopsids  (M.  Wallichi  and  M.  nepal- 
ensis)  between  the  Scylla  of  a  cold  winter  and 
the  Charybdis  of  a  dry  spring.  The  Chinese 
Eomecon  (figured  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  70)  grows 
strongly  with  a  wild  and  weedy  growth.  It  is 
worth  having,  though  less  beautiful  than  its 
American  cousin,  Sanguinaria  canadensis.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Romneya  Coulter!  is  hope- 
less in  such  a  garden  as  mine  in  the  open,  but 
it  appears  to  be  quite  possible  to  grow  this  in 
large  pots  and  keep  it  through  the  winter  in  a 
house.  At  any  rate,  I  have  done  this  with 
success  during  the  last  winter,and  have  bloomed 
it  during  the  present  summer.  As  I  believe  the 
flowers  are  produced  solely  upon  young  shoots, 
the  plants  need  never  become  unmanageal)ly 
big.  This  is  a  thing  worth  any  amount  of 
trouble. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  quite  a  good  collection 
of  Cistuses,  but  the.se  were  all  killed  by  the 
winter  of  1890-01  except  two,  the  variety  known 
as  C.  formosus  and  C.  aly.ssoide3.  As  these 
two  were  both  sent  to  join  the  majority  by  the 
short  sharp  frost  of  last  .January,  I  am  not 
perhaps  entitled  to  suggest  that  they  are  essen- 
tially hardier  than  others.  The  latter  species 
roots  at  the  joints  as  it  spreads,  which  affords 
a  ready  means  of  propagating  it,  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  most  of  these  things  in  point  of  beauty. 
Helianthemum  tuberaria,  one  of  the  few  her- 
baceous rock  Roses,  is  rara  in  English  gardens  ; 
it  is  a  beautiful  thing  and  worth  growing,  and 
|)robabIy  easy  to  keep  through  the  winter  in  a 
cool  house,  for  it  has,  I  believe,  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  hardy  in  this  country. 

I  never  seek  composite  flowers,  and  seldom 
come  acro.ss  atiy  new  plant  in  this  colossal 
order  that  much  interests  me.  The  Inulas  of 
the  Caucasus  (I.  glaiidulosa,  for  instance)  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  most  distinct  of 
the  summer-flowering  plants  of  the  order. 
Centaurea  ruthenica  is  also  a  graceful  plant 
and  very  distinct,  so  much  so,  that  I  cannot 
help  wondering  if  there  are  not  other  species 
(over  and  above  what  we  already  have)  among 
the  long  list  of  the  genus  which  might  be  worth 
growing  in  choice  selections.  These  things 
attract  me  more  than  the  Michaelmas  Daisy 
tribe.  Thebiennial Mexican Thistle(Ei-ythrolM;na 
con.spicua)  I  hope  to  flower  next  year.  1  have 
not  seen  it  myself  in  any  garden  as  yet.  The 
rigour,  not  to  say  coarseness  of  growth,  of  the 
grtat  majority  of  this  order  of  plants  is  well 


known,  but  it  is  noticeable,  nevertheless,  how 
extremely  dilticult  to  transplant  and  establish 
some  of  the  alpine  species  are  found  to  be, 
while  many  even  of  the  strong  growing  Dai.sy 
flowers  appear  to  be  especially  agreeable  to 
slugs.  Celmisias  are  distinct,  but  lack  hardi- 
ness, I  believe.  They  are  New  Zaalaud  plants, 
I  understand.  I  doubt  if  I  have  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  Ostrowskia  magnilica. 
I  started  this  year  with  a  decent  plant,  but  it 
has  gone  under  rather  prematurely,  I  fear  ; 
however,  it  may  come  up  again  next  year.  This 
is  finely  grown  by  a  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
gives  it  the  protection  of  a  little  manure  and 
ashes  during  the  winter.  The  New  Zealander 
(Wahlenbergia  saxicola)  1  had  in  abundance 
last  year,  for  it  seeded  all  about  my  rockeries, 
but  this  year  there  is  not  a  single  plant  to  be 
S3en  from  which  I  am  disposed  to  infer  that 
here,  at  any  rate,  it  is  simply  an  annual,  antl  the 
entire  absence  of  rain  for  the  last  four  months 
has  prevented  the  seed  germinating  for  this 
season.  It  is  not  of  much  value,  being  far 
inferior  to  most  of  the  alpine  Hairbells  even 
when  the  blooms  are  open,  which  they  seldom 
are  for  more  thau  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
day.  I  bought  C.  Raineri  (vera),  but  I  am 
not  sure  even  now  whether  1  have  got  the  true 
thing.  My  plant  gets  smaller  rather  than  larger, 
and  has  sickly  yellow  foliage  like  the  hybrid 
G.  F.  Wilson,  both  which  peculiarities  no  doubt 
speak  well  for  its  authenticity,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  correspond  with  some  description  of 
this  species  which  I  read  not  long  ago  in  Thk 
Garden.  The  blooms  of  my  plant  are  much 
like  those  of  the  common  C.  carpatica,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  they  are  in  any  respect  more 
beautiful— at  any  rate,  this  is  not  a  species  about 
whicli  collectors  need  make  themselves  un- 
happy. 

It  m.ay  possibly  be  from  some  want  of  tone 
in  my  moral  nature,  but  ever  since  I  have  inte- 
rested myself  at  all  in  hardy  flowers  I  have 
always  bad  "gentian  ou  the  brain."  Any 
sort  of  dog- Latin  adjective  attached  to  the 
word  "  gentiana "  by  way  of  a  specific  name 
attracts  and  tempts  me  at  once.  This  is  not 
an  altogether  desirable  craze  to  have,  for 
anyone  ac((uainted  with  the  culture  of  alpines 
and  such  things  must  be  aware  that  the  death 
rate  is  higher  in  this  than  in  almost  any  other 
family.  Some  time  ago  (Vol.  XLI.,  pp.  i8.'i, 
240)  there  was  a  discussion  in  these  pages 
about  G.  verna.  I  took  no  part  in  it  myself, 
but  I  was  inclined  to  agree  at  the  time  with 
Mr.  Ewbank,  who,  if  I  recollect  right,  held  a 
brief  for  the  t)ptimists  in  this  little  controversy. 
My  own  experience  is  that  this  species  can 
be  successfully  grown  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  does  far  bettc!r  in 
common  soil  than  in  any  sort  of  compost  that 
can  be  made  for  it  ;  indeed,  it  has  always  dis- 
appeared at  once  with  me  when  planted  in  any 
mixture  of  peat,  while  the  finest  plant  I  ever 
had  grew  in  a  dry  border  slightly  raised.  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
same  ))lant  can  be  succi^ssl'ully  grown  for  any 
great  length  of  time  ;  certainly  hero  it  seems 
to  reach  a  zenith,  after  which  comes  a  more  or 
less  rapid  decline.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I 
had  the  common  blue,  the  white,  and  the  red- 
jiurple  varieties  all  growing  and  flowering  side 
by  side,  but  the  last  is  gone,  and  1  fear  the 
second  will  have  followed  it  by  next  spring. 
Of  the  con\mon  G.  verna,  1  observe  that  Irish 
plants  flower  considerably  later  than  those 
liailing  from  Swiss  habitats.  Next  to  the 
common  (ientianella  ((i.  acanlis',  by  far  the 
most  vigorous  Gentian  in  my  garden  is  (i. 
l)avarica.  A  piece  which  I  ))rouglit  or  sent 
home   myself    in    18'JO    spreads    strongly    and 


flowers  freely  and  continuously.  I  planted  it 
originally  surrounded  with  white  sand,  and 
occasionally  give  it  a  dressing  of  the  same 
material,  and  during  the  recent  drought  I 
kept  it  surrounded  by  damp  Sphagnum  Mo.ss. 
If  this  lovelie.st  of  alj)ines  will  grow  in  my  soil 
and  climate,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
.should  not  do  well  anywhere.  I  took  a  hint 
from  Mr.  Ewbank  last  year,  and  made  a  sort 
of  sunk  bed  with  cement  sides  and  bottom. 
In  this  several  Irises  .and  some  six  or  seven 
summer  and  autumn  Gentians  appear  to 
be  doing  well,  though  the  prolonged  drought 
of  the  spring  and  summer  has  been  much 
against  them.  Among  those  apparently  growing 
well  and  likely  to  live  (besides  G.  septemfida, 
which  remains,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  best  sum- 
mer-flowering (ientian  that  we  have)  are  (x. 
tibetica,  G.  Wallichi,  much  like  G.  septem- 
fida ;  (i.  alba,  apparently  a  robust  and  genuine 
perennial  ;  and  G.  angustifolia.  C!.  oregana  also 
seems  likely  to  grow  and  thrive.  Blany  others 
have  failed — some,  like  G.  saponaria  and  G. 
ornata,  after  flowering  once  ;  others,  like  G. 
calycosa,  without  even  making  any  attem])t  to 
live.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  establishing 
permanently  any  of  the  choice  varieties  of  G. 
aeaulis,  though  I  have  had  plants  of  the  white 
and  sky  blue  sorts  that  have  flowered.  There 
are,  however,  few  alpines  that  show  less  incli- 
nation to  accommodate  themselves  to  English 
climatic  conditions  than  G.  aeaulis  when  iui- 
j)orted  direct  from  its  mountain  home.  One  of 
the  most  distinct  and  remarkable  summer- 
flowering  Gentians  that  has  ever  been  intro- 
duced is  the  American  G.  sceptrum.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this 
growing  in  the  bog  at  Kew,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  what  became  of  it.  It  has 
certainly  di.sappeared  long  since,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  was  gone  the  next  year  after  I 
saw  it  in  bloom.  1  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  how  these  things  are  managed,  but  as 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  rare  and 
choice  perennial  of  this  sort  would  be  rooted 
out  if  once  established,  I  assume  that  it  must 
have  succumbed  either  to  the  English  winter  or 
more  probably  to  some  want  of  perennial 
(|uality.  The  Chatham  Island  p'orget-me-not 
(Myosotidium  nobile)  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful blue  flowers  ever  introduced,  but  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  will  not  grow  in  the 
open  and  dies  in  a  house — a  sort  of  vegetable 
sea  serpent.  The  green-fly  and  other  pests  (all 
other  pests,  I  think)  are  always  with  it. 

Onosma  albo-roseum  is  a  choice  and  interest- 
ing plant.  It  is  not  a  biennial  (as  I  have  seen 
stated  somewhere),  and  it  is  not  capable  appa- 
rently of  being  permanently  cultivated  in  the 
open.  I  had  a  very  tine  specimen  under  a 
hand-glass  u[)  to  the  end  of  last  December,  but  it 
was  turned  into  a  black  mass  in  one  night.  It 
broke  again  from  the  roots  in  the  spring  and 
has  a  seccmd  time  grown  into  a  good  plant.  I 
hope  to  raise  it  later  on  and  keep  it  through 
the  winter  in  a  pot  under  glass.  The  name, 
though  fairly  descriptive,  is,  I  admit,  very 
shocking,  but  we  shall  not  improve  it  by  trans- 
lating it  into  the  "  Whitey-rosey  .Asses'-snill' ;  ' 
and  as  for  the  Silver  Dropwort,  the  white  is 
not  at  all  silvery,  while  the  name  ignores  the 
pink  edge  of  the  corolla. 

The  papers  on  hardy  Cypripediums  and 
Orchi.ses  contributed  occa.sionally  by  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Webster  are  models  of  what 
such  articles  should  be,  for  one  may  learn 
from  them  not  only  how  these  things  may 
best  be  grown,  but  which  of  the  species  are 
the  most  and  which  the  least  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I  at  any  rate  have  taken  the  hint  to 
be  cautious  in   these   matters,  and   have   only 
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lost  one  species  (C.  cmdidum)  out  of  the  few  T 
have  tried.  The  three  yellow  species  {C. 
Calcenlm,  ('.  pubosceus  and  C.  parvitlornm)  are 
all  growing  vigorously  here,  tlie  tirst  in  chalk, 
the  two  latter  planted,  according  to  Mr. 
Webster's  plan,  on  decayed  logs  sunk  about  '•> 
inches  in  the  earth.  C.  spoctabile  anyone 
apparently  can  grow.  Kent,  on  the  chalk  tor- 
ni.ation,  is  the  headquarter.^  of  English  Orchises. 
I  have  never  been  guilty  of  the  vandalism  of 
digging  up  any  species  of  Ophrys,  but  I  have 
on  one  or  two  occasions  tried  to  grow  the  great 
Butterfly  Orchis  (Habenaria  bifolia)  and  the 
finest  of  all,  the  great  brown  Orchis  (O.  pur- 
purea), said  to  be  confined  to  Kent,  but  which 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  (except 
for  soma  infinitesimal  botanical  distinction)  as 
O.  railitaris,  said  to  be  confined  to  S.  Oxford- 
shire. Neither  of  these,  however,  has  ever 
done  well,  and  if  they  come  up  at  all,  always 
disappear  the  second  year.  The  Cephalan- 
theras,  or  Helleborines,  do  better,  though 
they  lack  the  beauty  of  the  Orchises  above 
named. 

Now  that  the  horticultural  public  has  either 
finally  embraced  "  pan  purpurism  "  or  else  has 
sadly  ac(iuiesced  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  such  colour,  I  would  suggest  the  "  inte- 
resting plant  ■'  as  a  theme  for  an  autumn  con- 
trover.sy.  What  is  an  "interesting  plant"! 
Gardeners  of  the  "robust"  type  probably 
regard  a  plant  said  to  be  "  interesting  "  much 
as  somo  of  us  regard  a  young  man  said  to  be 
"  very  good,"  that  is  to  say,  as  one  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  1  confess  for  ray- 
self,  however,  to  having  a  distinct  weakness  for 
plants— especially  N.  American  plants — that 
will  not  grow  in  English  gardens,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  admitteil  that  for  a  plant  to  be 
"  interesting  "  it  should  be  ditticult  or  next  to 
impossible  to  grow.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  Pine  Barren  P.eauty  (Pyxidanthera  barbu- 
la(a),  of  which  a  kind  American  friend  has  sent 
me  Ijoxes — hopeless  !  There  is  my  old  friend 
Rhexia  virginica,  on  which  I  have  spent  a 
small  fortune,  but  have  never  seen  in  my  own 
or  anybody  else's  garden.  There  is  Aletris 
farinosa,  which  I  suppose  somebody  can  grow, 
for  it  remains  pretty  cheap.  However,  if  any 
of  your  realers  have  got  this  established  I  shall 
be  interested  to  hear  of  it.  There  is  Pole- 
monium  confertum,  which,  I  am  aware,  is 
successfully  grown  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Wood,  but  which  I  have  never  yet  succeeded 
in  making  permanently  happy  in  any  soil  or 
situation,  though  a  marbid  craz ;  for  blue 
flowers  has  induced  ma  to  buy  it  about  half  a- 
dozen  times. 

I  fear  I  must  reckon  a  plant  I  bought  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  under  the  name 
of  Dasystoma  flava among  "interesting"  failures. 
Why  this  should  have  failed  to  grow  is  not  quite 
obvious  to  me,  for  the  piece  sent  me  was  appa- 
rently healthy  and  vigorous.  The  prolonged 
drought,  which  has  made  life  to  unestablished 
plants  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible, 
may  perhaps  account  for  it,  but  Dasystoma 
is,  I  believe,  closely  allied  to  Gerardia,  a 
genus  which  has  never  taken  kindly  to  English 
climatic  conditions,  and  which  I  have  never  met 
with  anywhere  successfully  grown. 

The  plant  in  my  garden  which  at  present,  I 
think,  att"ords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  is 
Clintonia  Andrewsiana.  This  has  not  yet 
flowered  here,  but  I  have  at  last,  I  hope,  got  it 
permanently  established  in  a  shady  position  on 
the  rockery  growing  in  a  little  peat  with  a  good 
deal  of  grit.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
unestablished  plants  of  this  species  are  especially 
liable  to  damp  ofl"  in  early  spring  even  when 
grown   in  pi>ts,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 


doubt  its  hardiness  when  once  established.  I 
saw  this  (and  F  have  never  seen  it  elsewhere)  in 
Mr.  Ewbank's  garden  at  Ryde  in  ISS'.I,  and  al- 
though I  do  not  say  it  is  "  the  finest  hardy  plant 
in  cultivation,'  as  some  anonymous  enthusiast  is 
said  to  have  called  it,  it  is  beautiful  and  excep- 
tionally distinct.      It  is  a  liliaceous    plant,  and 


yet  satisfactorily  established  it  and  bloomed  it 
in  the  open.  Lanc(\a  tibetica  is  a  \ery  dwarf 
plant,  somi'thing  like  a  purple  Musk.  Mr. 
Wolley  Dud  tolls  me  he  finds  its  weedy  growth 
objcction:il)le,  but  here  at  any  rate,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  impo.ssibilily  of  anything  growing 
this    year,    it    has    maintained     the    habits    of 


the   flowers  are  very  dark  red,  something  the  i  good  society.     I  like  it.      It  is  said  to   be  the 


only  species  of   the  genus.      The  white   variety 
of  Kamondia,  which  flowered  here  this  summer, 
is  worthless  so  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present. 
Mid-A'rnt.  J.  C.  fv. 


colour  of  our  own  Figwort,  the  leaves  rich  green 
and  glabrous, 

Uesperochiron  pumilua,  given  mo  m.auy  years 
ago  by  I\Ir.  Wolley  Dod,  I  have  managed  to 
keep,  though  for  a  year  or  two,  if  I  rightly  re- 
member, it  gave  up  flowering.  I  now  grow  it 
in  a  small  pot  permanently  sunk  in  the  rockery. 
The  pot,  of  course,  merely  protects  the  tiny 
roots  from  being  washed  or  scratched  out  of  the 
ground,  for  the  plant  itself  is  perfectly  hardy. 
It  never  increases,  and  I  get  about  six  or  eight 
flowers  yearly  ;  these  are  not  unlike  Oxalis  Ace- 

tosella.     It  has  no  value  as  a  garden  plant,  and    rockwork,     is     different     from     the     gay 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  it  and  take  everyone    gaudy    Canterbury    Bells    represented    in 


Gruiip  of  Cantcrhurij  Bells  (Caiiipnniila  Slediiim). 


ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  HAIRBELLS. 
The  Campanulas  comprise  annual,  biennial 
and  ])erennial  species— an  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful family,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  situations 
and  ditl'ering  greatly  in  expression.  The  little 
C.    fragilis,   that  spreads   its  growth    over    the 

and 
the 
accompanying  illustration.  A 
rock  garden  well  planted  with 
the  Bellflowers  is  a  mass  of 
colour  at  this  season,  and  ob- 
tained at  little  expense. 

A  very  distinct  section  of  the 
genus  is  that  comprising  the 
annual  and  biennial  kinds. 
Annual  flowers,  we  are  afraid, 
are  having  a  poor  time  this 
season,  and  where  the  rainfall 
has  been  practically  nil  since 
March  last  the  seedlings  are 
making  slow  progress.  We  were 
looking  at  an  important  col- 
lection of  Campanulas  recently, 
and  the  annual  kinds  had  scarcely 
moved  ;  but  they  must  not  be 
judged  from  their  behaviour  in 
ii  phenomenally  hot  sea.son,  when 
everything  is  hanging  its  head 
in  the  tierce  sunshine.  The 
most  important  annual  species 
is  C.  macro.styla,  which  ranks 
amongst  the  finest  of  hardy 
annual  flowers.  A  coloured 
plate  was  given  of  it  in  The 
Gari>en,  May  3,  1S7!),  about 
two  years  after  its  introduction 
from  its  home  at  Lake  Isauria, 
near  Mount  Taurus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, posses.sing  a  character 
peculiarly  its  own  and  unlike 
all     other     members      of      the 


family.  The  habit  of  growth  is 
who  comes  to  see  my  flowers  in  late  April  to  rigid,  and  it  grows  about  1  foot  high,  whilst  it 
.^ee  it.  The  name  of  Scoliopus  Bigelowi  is  j  assumes  a  candelabrum-like  form,  the  much- 
itself  much  in  its  favour.  I  had  it  for  years  '  branched,  wiry  stems  embellished  with  very 
before  it  flowered,   probably  because  nursery-  '  small    leaves.      One    wants     to     see     a     good 


men's  plants  take  some  time  to  grow  into 
flowering  size,  but  it  bloomed  well  in  March  of 
last  year  and  failed  to  flower  in  the  recent 
spring.  I  cannot  at  all  tell  why.  It  comes 
among  the  very  early  spring  flowers  long  before 
the  Trillium,  to  which  it  is  allied.  Galax 
aphylla   never  did  well    here  and   has    disap 


mass  of  it,  and  this  applies  t )  annuals  in 
general.  They  are  efl'ective  when  in  bold 
clumps  or  colonies.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  species  is  the  style  ;  hence  the  origin 
of  the  name,  and  it  is  remarkably  developed, 
standing  out  erect  from  the  flower,  which  is 
quite  flat,    salver-shaped,  and    the   leaves  and 


peared.     Jeftersonia  diphylla  continues  to  live,  stem  are   ciliate.     In    the  month  of  July  this 

but  has  not  flowered  for  some  years.     The  last  tine   annual    Campanula   opens    its    handsome 

time  it  did  so,  the    sparrows,   or    some    small  flowers,  which  are  veined  with  blue  on  a  white 

birds,  knocked  the  blooms  all  to  pieces.     My  ground   and   shaded   with   purple.     There  is  a 

third  (or  it  may  be  my  fourth)  plant  of  Shortia  variety   named  rosieflora,  which,  as  suggested 

galacifolia  is  at  present  in  a  pot.     I  have  lost  by  the  name,  has  ro.se-coloured  flowers.     One 

so  many,  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to   put  does  not  often  see  this  Campanula  in  gardens, 

it  out,  though  probably  jdants  strongly  grown  but  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  distinct  flowers, 

in  pots  have    the    best  chance  of    success.     I  Another  good  annual  kind  is  C.  Loreyi  and  its 

have  seen  this  apparently  growing  well  in  the  variety   alba,   which   are   pretty   kinds,    easily 

open  in  the  gardens  of  one  or  two  of  my  friends  "rown,  and  last  almost  throughout  the  season. 

this  summer,  but  I  know  no  one  who  has  as  C.  Loreyi,  sometimes  spslt  L  rei,  has  been  long 
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in  English  gardens.  It  is  synonymous  with  C. 
ramosissini!!,  and  was  introduced  from  Mount 
Baldi,  in  North  Italy,  in  1  s24  The  plant  grows 
about  1  foot  in  height,  and  has  small  shin- 
ing leaves.  The  deep  blue  flowers  are  freely 
produced,  and  make  a  good  show  when  one  has 
a  good  mass  of  plants,  as  previously  advised. 
This  annual  is  not  very  common  in  gardens, 
but  it  is  worth  a  place  in  the  border,  especially 
where  tliere  are  other  kinds.  There  are  varie- 
ties of  C.  Loreyi,  and  the  chief  is  named  alba, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  greyish  white,  and  also 
C.  L.  fl.-pl.,  besides  a  form  called  stricta,  in 
allusion  to  the  upright  character  of  growth,  the 
flowers  light  blue  in  colour.  These  are  the 
best  of  the  group,  but  a  few  others  may  be 
named.  C.  Ltefflingi  is  quite  a  dwarf  species 
from  Spain,  where  it  colours  the  cornfields 
with  its  flowers,  which  are  solitary,  funnel- 
shaped,  produced  in  panicles,  and  of  a  blue 
colour.  It  is  useful  for  the  rockery,  but  is  very 
dwarf,  only  a  few  inches  in  height.  A  good 
patch  of  it  is  showy,  and  the  seed  is  easily 
raised.  We  may  add  C.  strigosa  and  others, 
but  the  most  important  have  been  described. 

Many   Campanulas  may  be  treated  as  bien- 
nials, but  the  chief  biennial  kind  is  C.  Medium, 
a  favourite  old  plant  that  is  superb  in  masses, 
owing  to  the  varied  and  splendid  colours.     It  is 
the  most  useful  of  the  family,  showy  either  in 
the  border  or  in  pots,  and  there  is  much  diver- 
sity   of     character    in    the    several    varieties. 
Cross  fertilisation  has  done  much,  and  amongst 
the   large  number  of  varieties  are   some  very 
charming  forms.     We  much  prefer  the  ordinary 
singles  to  the  duplex  and  double  types.     There 
are  many  good  strains  as  they  are  called,  and  a 
mixed  packet  of  seed  will  give  many  tine  things. 
The  plants  bloom  with  the   greatest  freedom, 
each  shoot  heavily  weighted  with  the  stout  bells, 
and  when  in  perfection  are  perfect  mounds  of 
blossom.     A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show 
their  freedom,  but  one  need  not  describe  such  a 
lovely  subject,  which  should  be  in  every  good 
garden,  grown  in  masses  to  get  ett'ect  from  the 
flowers.     Another  point  is  that  the  plants  even 
when  in  bloom  may  be  lifted  and  potted  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  to  form  groups 
in   the  house  or  at  the  exhibition.     The  caly- 
canthema  varieties  are  those  in  which  the  calyx 
has  by  selection  assumed  a  very  broad  saucer- 
like character,  and  it  is  this  type  that  gets  coarse 
when  too  large,  wanting  in  the  refinement  and 
beauty  of  the  ordinary  forma.     The  plants,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  should  be  put  into  bold 
groups  in  large  gardens,  and  the  eflect  is  finer 
if   the   colours   are   kept   distinct,   not  mixed, 
these  being  very  poor  in   comparison.     Get  a 
good  blue,  rose,  purple,  white,  and  try  grouping 
them  in  distinct  colonies,  and  we  think  that  the 
result    will   be   pleasing.     There    is    plenty    to 
select  from,  the  colours  varying  greatly  and  the 
seed  is  easily  raised.     Keep  the  fading  flowers 
picked   oS'    to   promote   continuous    blooming. 
Get  the    young   seedlings    in   position    before 
autumn  is  far  advanced.     A  succe.ssion  of  seed- 
lings .should  be  obtained,  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  blank  in  the  display. 

C.  persicifolia,  C.  pyramidalis  and  their  re- 
spective varieties,  besides  many  others,  espe- 
cially the  trailing  kinds,  may  be  mentioned  ; 
but  these  have  been  often  noted  in  The  G  akoen. 
Of  biennials,  the  Canterbury  Hells  hold  first 
place,  and  the  interesting  annual  kinds  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  in  the  summer  months. 


Eryngium  alpinum.— Amongst  haidy  flowers 
nothing  attraclc'l  so  much  attenlion  at  the  recent 
Richmond  show  as  did  a  clutter  of  heads  of  Eryn- 


gium alpinum  shown  by  Mr.  Prichard,  of  Christ- 
church,  It  is  said  to  have  been  introrluced  in 
15(17.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  perennial  Thistles.  The  lieads  are  large,  bluish 
silver  in  hue,  the  bracts  much  larger  than  in  gigan- 
teum,  softer,  indeed  almost  silky-like  in  texture, 
most  elegantly  laciniated  and  interlined  with  blue. 
.Most  certainly  do  we  owe  the  rescuing  from 
oblivion  of  large  numbers  of  beautiful  plants  to 
the  movement  in  favour  of  hardy  flowers. — A.  D. 

Exhibiting  hardy  flowers.  —  I  observed 
that  at  Richmond  one  trade  grower  followed  the 
vicious  example  so  formidably  set  at  the  Temple 
show  and  elsewhere  of  setting  up  in  bewildering 
profusion  and  confusion  literally  everything  that  a 
hardy  garden  could  furnish  — good,  bad,  and  in- 
different—without regard  to  the  effect  of  such  a 
show  on  the  minds  of  sightseers.  Did  trade 
growers  but  limit  their  collections  to  the  best  and 
leave  the  rubbish  at  home,  they  would  very  mate- 
rially help  to  attract  the  attention  of  visitors  at 
shows,  who  want  the  best  only.  The  two  collec- 
tions of  twenty-tour  bunches,  distinct,  set  up  in  a 
class  by  Mr.  Prichard  and  Mr.J^Sage,  were  worth 
many  of  the  ordinary  trade  collections.  How 
much  shows  and  gardening  would  gain  were  in 
these  things  trade  growers  much  more  self-denying 
and  discriminating. — A.  D. 

Keempfer's  Iris. — Unless  in  close  proximity 
to  water,  Kajmpfer's  Iris  is  this  year  by  no  means 
up  to  its  usual  standard,  for  even  where  the  plants 
have  been  freely  watered  the  foliage  is  wanting  in 
colour,  while  the  flowers  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  are  in  most  seasons.     It  is  essentially  a  water- 
side plant,  and  though  during  a  dry  summer  a  good 
deal  may  be  done  (if  they  are  planted  in  a  sunk 
bed)  by  wateiing  whenever  necessary,  it  has  been 
this  jear  insutticient  to  maintain  them  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.     Where  too  dry,  the  foliage  is 
very  quickly  attacked  by  insect  pests,  especially 
red  spider  and  a  large  black  form  of  thrips.     These 
last  shelter  themselves  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
where  they  are  closely  a'ipressed  together,  and 
from   whence   it   is   impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
This    Iris   is   sent   here   in   great    numbers   from 
Japan   during  the  winter  months,  mcstly  in  the 
shape  of  small   clumps  containing  about   half-a- 
dozen    crowns,  that   are  well   protected    against 
damage  by  the  stiff  clayey  soil  in  which  they  have 
been  grown.     If  planted  under  suitable  conditions 
these  clumps  of  Iris  can  as  a  rule  be  depended 
upon  to  flower  well  the  first  season,  and  very  beau- 
tiful varieties  can  be  found  among  them.     Many 
have  the  flowers  splashed  and  flaked  in  a  curioasami 
striking  manner.    These  are  admired  by  some,  but 
I  prefer  the  self-coloured  blossoms,  two  particular 
forms   of   which  crop  up  as  a  rule  pretty  freely 
among  these  imported  clumps.     One  is  of  a  deep 
rich  purple,  just  lit  up  with  gold  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  while  the  other  is  pure  white.     Both 
are  very  large  flowers  and  have  a  double  row  of 
expanded  falls,  so  that  they  form  what  is  usually 
spoken  of  as   double    blossoms.     These   imported 
clumps    afford    a    good    opportunity    for    anyone 
an.xious  to  commence  the  culture  of  these  beauti- 
ful forms   of   Iris.     From   the  adhesive  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  shaking  about  they  have  under- 
gone, the  balls  of  earth  are  nearly  as  hard  as  a 
brick  ;  consequently  I  prefer  to  loosen  them  some- 
what with  a  pointed  stick  before  planting. — H.  P. 

Lilies. — I  have  rarely  seen  in  any  one  garden 
of  such  moderate  dimensions  such  a  collection  of 
Lilies  as  Mr.  Herbst  has  in  his  garden  at  Rich- 
mond. Like  so  many  others,  he  does  not  find  that 
Li'.ies  have  much  of  permanence.  Still,  bulbs  are 
purchased  by  the  hundred  so  cheaply,  that  a  sup- 
ply is  easily  maintained.  In  Mr.  Herbst's  garden 
I  found  Lilium  testaceum,  about  t  feet  in  height, 
blooming  finely,  the  flowers  pendent  and  of  a  sul- 
phur-cream hue.  This  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween L.  candidum  and  L.  tigrinum.  Wonderfully 
fine  from  last  year's  bulbs  are  growths  of  tigrinum. 
Thnnbergianum  hp.d  bloomed  well  and  was  over. 
Croceum,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  garden  Lilies,  was 
still  flowering  well.  Browni  was  dwarfer  than 
usual  and  the  flowers  imperfectly  ileveloped. 
Longiflorum,  eximium,  and  Ilarrisi  had  all  done 


well.  Various  forms  of  the  lancifolium  section 
were  about  to  bloom  capitally,  tor  these  in  clumps 
o£  three  would  form  later  a  telling  feature. 
Auratum  was  not  in  strong  force,  as  it  is  seldom 
so  satisfactory  as  some  other  varieties.  The  soil 
is  a  fairly  deep-holding  loam  well  prepared,  but 
rarely  are  any  of  the  Lilies  good  for  much  after 
the  second  year.  Mr.  Herbst  has  a  capital  collec- 
tion of  Irises — German,  Spanish,  and  English  ; 
also  good  sorts  of  Gladioli.  His  garden  is  one  in 
which  many  things  are  found  that  are  far  from 
being  common,  and  there  is  in  it  more  of  bloom 
than  may  often  be  found  in  one  of  large  area. 
Roses  are  in  great  abundance.  Hybrid  I'erpetuals, 
Teas,  Noisettes,  Chinas,  Polyanthas,  &c.,  are  all 
very  beautiful.  Limited  as  is  the  area,  some  good 
vegetables  are  grown  too,  and  some  standard  Mo- 
rello  Cherries  are  carrying  wonderful  crops.  The 
collection  of  Ivies  is  an  excellent  one,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  grow  in  all  sorts  of  ways. — A.  D. 


THE  C.4.RNATI0N  AND   PICOTEE. 

As  a  cultivator  of  the  Carnation  and  Piootee  for 
over  thirty  years,  I  have  obtained  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  changes  in  the 
seasons  act  upon  the  plants. 

In  a  hot,  dry  season  like  the  present  the  rapidity 
of  growth  during  the  past  month  has  been  surpris- 
ing. Those  unacquainted  with  the  action  of  ex- 
cessively hot  weather  upon  the  blooms,  whether 
the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  the 
open  borders,  may  be  surprised  that  the  flowers 
are  much  smaller  than  usual.  When  the  weather 
is  cool,  especially  at  night,  the  petals  expand 
slowly,  but  in  hot  weather  the  flowers  open  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  petals  (io  not  expand 
to  their  full  size.  Our  garden  is  nearly  full  of 
Carnations ;  hundreds  are  grown  in  flower-pots 
and  many  hundreds  more  in  the  open  borders. 

The  want  of  rain  has  been  very  much  felt,  es- 
pecially with  the  border  Carnations,  green  fly  gets 
upon  the  foliage,  and  the  active  little  insect — the 
thrip,  sadly  mars  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Some 
persons  may  say,  "  Why  do  you  not  destroy  these 
pests?"  The  answer  to  this  is,  "With  so  much 
work  pressing  and  all  hands  at  the  pump,  for  we 
have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  since  February,  more 
than  our  usual  share  of  sunshine,  and  now  it  is  the 
2Gth  of  June,  there  has  not  been  time  to  do  the 
work  as  it  should  have  been  done."  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  beautiful  seedling  varieties  flowering  for 
the  first  time  become  so  disfis;ufed,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  they  should  be  propagated 
and  grown  on  for  another  year.  I  have  so  fre- 
quently advocated  the  growing  of  seedling  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  that  no  more  for  the  present 
need  be  said  on  that  point.  At  the  present  time, 
June  21),  most  of  the  border  Carnations,  seedlings 
included,  have  flowers  fully  expanded  upon  them ; 
they  will  not  be  fully  in  flower  for  another  week, 
but  this  is  ijuite  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

The  flower-trusses  have  not  been  thinned  out, 
and  the  seedling  plants  are  quite  laden  with  flowers 
and  buds.  When  the  plants  began  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  dry  weather,  I  had  tlie  entire  surface 
of  the  ground  amongst  the  plants  dressed  with 
manure  obtained  fresh  from  stables  where  peat 
litter  is  used  for  bedding  the  horses.  I  have  used 
this  in  previous  years  and  found  it  very  effectual 
in  promoting  growth,  but  this  season,  after  giving 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water  over  the  manure,  the 
effect  was  almost  magical  in  promoting  vigorous 
growth,  and  as  the  plants  were  well  watered  over- 
head with  a  hose,  the  insect  pests  were  kept  down 
better  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  named 
varieties  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
seedlings,  and  where  large  blooms  were  expected 
for  exhiliition,  the  flower-buds  were  reduced  to 
three  or  four  upon  one  stem.  All  the  trusses  have 
been  tied  to  neat  sticks,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  exceedingly  gc  d,  the  masses  of  {colour  in  the 
seedling  beds  having  the  best  effect  at  a  distance, 
and  they  are  very  interesting  because  of  the  daily 
development  of  the  new  seedling  varieties  of  merit, 
expanding  their  flowers  for  the  first  time. 
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Many  amateurs  may  have  to  purchase  tlieir  seed, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  packet  of  seed 
sold  for  Is.  Cd.  or  2s.  M.  can  have  all  been  saved 
from  the  best  varieties  after  the  most  careful  fer- 
tilisation, nor  must  the  amateur  expect,  even  when 
he  has  carefully  fertilised  the  flowers  of  the  best 
varieties,  that  the  seedlings  will  all  be  good.  My 
experience  this  year  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  an  unusually  large  number  of  plants  producing 
single  blooms  merely,  and  this  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  season  hurrying  them  on  too  fast,  but  more, 
I  expect,  because  the  seed  has  been  saved  from 
rather  thin,  but  well  marked  flowers  in  the  bizarre 
classes.  The  result  is  interesting  and  sometimes 
amusing,  the  variety  in  form  and  colour  being  .so 
varied.  The  removal  of  several  barrow-loads  of  single 
flowered  varieties  has  given  more  space  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plants  of  the  better  varieties,  and 
their  ceasing  to  extract  moisture  from  the  ground 
will  save  watering  to  some  extent.  I  alluded  some 
time  ago  to  the  fact  that  the  best  purple  self  Car- 
nation yet  raised,  named  Purple  Emperor,  was  pro- 
duced by  me  from  the  purple-edged  Picotee  Her 
Majesty,  crossed  with  another  light  purple-edged 
vaiiety.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
this  year  from  light  purple-edged  Picotees,  and  the 
result  is  a  considerable  number  of  purple  Carna- 
tions amongst  them.  To  many  amateurs  this  may 
be  a  source  of  disappointment,  but  amongst  them 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  number  of  varieties  in 
the  class  intended  to  be  improved.  No  class  con- 
tains flowers  of  such  good  colours  or  so  perfect 
in  form  that  further  improvement  is  impossible. 
Every  raiser  of  seedlings  should  set  himself  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  never  rest  satisfied 
until  he  has  worked  up  to  it. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  production  of  yellow  ground  Carnations  from 
seed,  and  in  this  class  the  variations  of  colour 
presented  by  the  seedlings  raised  even  from  the 
same  parents  are  truly  surprising.  The  yellow 
Carnation  and  Picotee  are  no  doubt  accidental 
productions  from  the  white  ground  varieties.  The 
question  has  been  asked.  When  or  how  was  it  pro- 
duced ?  We  do  not  know  more  than  this,  that  the 
yellow  Carnation  was  grown  in  England  before  the 
year  1337,  as  Gerard  mentions  in  his  "Herbal" 
that  a  merchant  in  London  named  Nicholas  Leat 
obtained  a  Carnation  with  yellow  flowers  from 
Poland  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  culti- 
vated it  in  his  garden  in  London.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  yellow  ground  varieties 
became  popular,  as  Parkinson  informs  us  in  his 
"  Paradisus,"- published  in  11129.  I  have  raised  in 
some  seasons  and  bloomed  upwards  of  i>00  seed- 
ling plants  from  yellow  ground  varieties,  and 
amongst  them  many  plants  produce  flowers  with 
white  grounds,  also  self-coloured  border  Carna- 
tions, rose,  red,  maroon,  and  scarlet.  I  was 
informed  of  one  seedling  raiser  who  produced  300 
plants  from  seed  obtained  from  the  yellow  self  Pride 
of  Penshurst,  and  the  result  was  one  variety  with 
yellow  flowers ;  the  remainder  presented  every 
shade  of  colour  but  yellow.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  to  fertilise  the  flowers  which  are  to  pro- 
duce seed,  and  the  amateur  must  promptly  decide 
what  cla=s  he  intends  to  operate  upon.  If  self- 
coloured  border  Carnations  are  desired,  choose  a 
bright-coloured  variety  with  well-formed  flowers 
as  the  pollen  parent.  The  seed-bearer  should  be 
of  vigorous  sturdy  habit,  producing  stout  flower- 
stems  of  moderate  height.  These  are  ess?ntial, 
and  the  results  will  be  all  the  more  satisfactory  if 
the  flowers  are  of  as  good  colour  and  form  as  those 
of  the  pollen  parent.  Choose  a  fine  day  to  fertilise 
the  flowers,  as  the  pollen  is  more  potent  and  in  the 
condition  of  a  fine  yellow  powder.  The  stigma  is 
In  the  centre  of  the  flower  in  the  form  of  two 
horn-like  processes.  Collect  the  pollen  fiom 
amongst  the  petals  with  a  fine  camel's-hair  brush, 
with  which  it  is  applied  to  the  stigma.  If  the 
pollen  has  taken,  the  flowers  will  collapse  in 
twenty-four  hours.  If  they  do  not,  the  process 
must  be  repeated  ;  but  never  use  the  pollen  when 
in  a  sticky  condition.  Do  not  mix  the  classes. 
Cross  self-coloured  varieties  with  selfs,  bizarres 
with  bizarres,  flakes  with  flakes,  Picotees  with 
Picotees,  and  yellow  ground  varieties  with  flowers 


of  the  same  colour.  The  seed  will  take  two  months 
or  more  to  ripen,  and  this  stage  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  capsule  assuming  a  yellow  tinge  and  open- 
ing at  the  apex,  tlather  the  pods  and  lay  them 
out  on  clean  paper  in  a  dry  place.  The  time  to 
sow  the  seed  is  from  the  miillle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April.  I  generally  sow  it  about  the  1st 
of  the  latter  month.  The  plants  for  this  year  are 
now  of  large  size  and  ready  to  set  out  in  the  open 
ground.  They  should  be  planted  in  June,  and  tbey 
like  rich  deep  soil  to  grow  in.  Plant  them  18 
inches  asunder,  this  giving  ample  space  for  the 
development  of  the  plants.  They  do  not  require 
such  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  as  rooted 
layers  of  the  named  varieties,  which  are  not  gene- 
rally planted  until  the  end  of  September.  The 
plants  in  pots  were  all  placed  in  a  glass  house 
about  the  middle  of  .Tune,  and  in  this  position  they 
were  easily  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke  to  de- 
stroy the  thrips  and  green-fly.  The  flowers  are 
much  better  developed  and  of  surpassing  purity 
when  thus  freed  from  insect  pests,  sheltered  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  protected  from 
too  much  sunshine  by  light,  movable  shading. 
•Some  weakly  constitutioned  varieties  which  will 
scarcely  live  out  in  the  open  borders  will  thus  produce 
their  flowers  in  very  fair  condition ;  moreover,  in 
our  uncertain  climate  seed  can  seldom  be  produced 
from  plants  grown  out  of  doors,  the  shelter  of 
glass  being  absolutely  necessary  to  ripen  the  seed 
well  and  prevent  the  pods  from  decaying  by  damp 
before  the  seed  is  ripe.  When  the  plants  are  grown 
under  glass  they  should  have  ample  ventilation. 

J.  Douglas. 


Early-flowering  Gladioli.— Judging  by  the 

numerous  examples  of  the  early-flowering  Glidioli 
that  are  to  be  met  with  this  season,  they  are  ad- 
vancing considerably  in  popularity.  This  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  markings  of  the  flowers 
are  in  some  very  bright,  and  in  others  very  chaste 
and  delicate,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  December  22, 18S8. 
In  a  cut  state  their  light  and  slender  spikes  fit 
them  for  purposes  where  the  large  massive  ones 
of  the  gandavensis  section  would  be  inadmissible. 
Where  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  has  to  be  kept 
gay  with  flowering  plants  at  all  seasons,  these 
Gladioli  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  and  for 
such  a  purpose  the  purple-flowered  Colvillei,  and 
more  particularly  its  white  variety  albus  or  The 
Bride,  has  been  grown  for  a  long  time.  Gladioli 
of  this  section  are  largely  grown  in  Guernsey,  from 
whence  considerable  numbers  are  distributed  every 
year.  When  needed  for  greenhouse  decoration,  the 
bulbs  should  not  be  potted  singly,  but  about  half 
a  dozen  in  a  tj-inch  pot. — H.  P. 

Layia  elegans. — Amongst  annuals  that  are 
blooming  fairly  well  this  seajon  is  this  charming 
kind.  This  class  is  remarkably  good,  considering 
the  season,  at  Syon  House,  and  we  made  special 
note  of  the  Layia  as  an  annual  none  too  common 
in  commons.  L.  elegans  is  much  like  L.  hetero- 
tricha,  the  flowers  produced  very  freely,  and 
yellow,  with  a  broad  white  margin.  It  is  very 
dwarf,  not  unlike  a  Daisy,  and  charming  for 
cutting.  A  large  mass  of  it  in  the  border  at  Syon 
is  very  beautiful. 

Lilium  testaceum. — This  Lily  is  in  colour 
totally  distinct  from  any  other  member  of  the 
genus,  the  flowers  being  of  a  clear  nankeen  tint, 
while  the  anthers  are  bright  orange.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  the  parents  being  the  scar- 
let Turk's  cap  Lily  (L.chalcedonicum)  and  the  Ma- 
donna Lily  (L.  candidum).  In  growth  it  more 
nearly  resembles  this  latter,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  as  large  as  those  of  L.  candidum,  are 
prettily  reflexed.  The  bulb  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  Madonna  Lily,  which  is  the  earliest  of  all 
the  Lilies  to  start  into  growth.  L.  testaceum 
comes  next,  or  rather  it  appears  above  ground  at 
much  the  .'ame  time  as  the  pretty  yellow-flowered 
L.  Hansoni ;  while  these  two  are  closely  followed 
by  the  scarlet  Turk's-cap  (L.  chalcedonicum). 
Though  this  last  commences  to  grow  so  early,  it  is 
among  the  later  blooming  Lilies,  as  July  ia  often 


well  advanced  before  it  flowers.  L.  testaceum,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  blooms  towards  the  latter 
part  of  June,  though  this  year,  in  common  with 
all  outdoor  subjects,  it  ia  earlier  than  that.  The 
perfume  of  the  flowers  is  very  pleasing.  L.  testa- 
ceum will  grow  in  a  light  sandy  loam  better  than 
many  other  Lilies.  Besides  the  above  name  it  is 
also  known  as  L.  Isabellinum,  L.  peregrinum  and 
L.  excelsum.  This  last  name  is  very  suggestive,  as 
when  thoroughly  established  it  is  really  a  tall  and 
stately  Lily.— H.  P. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  AT  UCKFIELD. 

Is  such  a  season  as  the  present  one,  June  is 
truly  the  month  of  Roses,  but  during  recent 
years  a  visit  to  a  large  Rose  garden  or  nursery 
during  that  month  would  hardly  have  been 
repaid.  Probably  not  within  the  memory  of 
the  majority  of  Rose  growers  has  there  ever 
been  such  a  display  during  the  last  fortniglit  of 
June  as  there  has  been  this  year.  It  was  in  antici- 
pation, therefore,  of  seeing  many  old  favourites 
in  full  beauty,  and  perhaps  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  new  candidate  for  popularity 
that  I  spent  a  day  among  Roses  in  East  Sussex 
and  the  centre  of  their  cultivation  there  is  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper  at  Ucktield.  Here 
the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  Rose  family,  the 
Teas,  find  a  congenial  home,  and  I  noted  with 
special  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Piper  entertained 
no  erroneous  notions  on  the  score  of  tenderness 
but  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Teas  are 
as  hardy  as  ttie  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

The  two  great  families  in  any  case  were 
about  equally  balanced  Iiere,  and  the  plants  on 
all  sides  gay  with  flowers.  But  the  season  has 
been  a  trying  one,  and  characterised  by 
extremes  wliich  are  sure  to  leave  their  mark  • 
and  whether  one  sees  plants  by  the  score  in 
private  gardens  or  by  the  thousand  in  nur- 
series, heat  and  cold  and  drought  have  all  [con- 
tributed to  make  them  fall  short  of  the  usual 
standard  of  merit.  Hot  days  and  cold  nights 
are  most  trying,  and  Mr.  Piper  pointed 
out  to  me  flowers  showing  undoubted  traces 
of  having  been  touched  by  frost  when  the  buds 
were  but  embryos  on  the  growing  .shoot.  After 
great  heat  by  day  the  glass  on  several  morn- 
ings in  June  went  down  to  freezing  point  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  this  would  mean 
actual  frost  among  dwarf  Roses.  All  these 
things  are  factors  of  evil,  more  or  less 
and  one  has  to  remember  them,  nor  fails 
to  do  so  when  it  is  seen  how  they 
spoil  the  good  intentions  of  the  best 
growers.  The  good  old  reliable  kinds,  Teas  as 
well  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  were  here  in  num- 
ber, as,  for  example,  Rubens,  one  of  the  e.irliest, 
yet  still  one  of  the  best  among  Teas,  with  Alfred 
Colomb  and  Captain  Christy  in  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual section.  These  in  tine  form  are  always 
beautiful,  but  those  who  care  for  Roses 
know  them  and  what  they  are.  JIme.  Hoste  is 
a  fine  Tea  with  Mr.  Piper,  and  I  think  with 
anyone  who  will  give  it  a  fair  trial,  it  is 
certainly  the  best  pale  yellow  for  out  of 
doors.  Certain  Roses  reijuire  special  years 
to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  this  has 
been  quite  the  year  for  Jean  Ducher,  Francisca 
Kruger,  and  others,  bringing  out  their  full 
flowers  in  a  matchless  variety  of  tints.  I  am 
afraid  Mme.  Pierre  Giiillot  will  also  have  to  be 
included  among  this  lot.  It  came  from  the  noted 
raiser  M.  Guillot  with  Ernest  .Metz  in  I88<S,  but 
whilst  this  latter  kind  has  already  made  its 
name  for  fine  form,  freedom,  vigour,  constancy 
— in  short,  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  first- 
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rate  Tea— its  twin  sister,  which  from  the  name 
it  bears  must  liave  been  good  in  its  raiser's 
estimation,  has  shown  us  but  few  Mowers. 
Here  were  some  of  the  brightest  and  bi'st  I 
have  seen,  and  when  good  there  is  no  denying 
that  it  is  a  taking  Rose  with  a  lirilliant  centre 
of  rich  rose  coh)ur,  but  externally  coppery  ye\- 
low,  sh:i(liiig  to  white  at  the  edges  of  tlie  petals. 
Roses  that  make  good  plants  and  fail  to  flower 
regularly,  or  that  open  line  flowers  freely,  as  in 
the  cjise  of  Cleopatra,  which  I  saw  in  good  form, 
and  fail  to  make  a  plant,  are  ever  doubtful  and 
not  to  be  generally  recommended.  Dr.  Grill  is 
a  growing  favourite  at  Ucktield.  It  was  hardly 
known  till  figured  in  Thk  Garpen  ;  our  trade 
importers  had  overlooked  it  ;  yet  it  is  hardy, 
vigorous,  free,  and  constant,  most  charming  in 
groups.  Another  sport  from  Catherine  Rler- 
met  seems  likely  to  come  forth  and  take  its 
place  with  those  that  have  preceded  it  as  the 
lovely  oflspriug  of  a  lovely  parent.  There 
are  already  The  I'.ride  in  one  direction,  white, 
and  Waban  in  the  opposite  extreme  approaching 
red.  This  new  sport  originated  with  Mr.  Piper, 
and  has  all  the  (jualities  of  Catherine  Mermet, 
the  essential  point  being  its  distinct  colour. 
It  is  intermediate  between  the  parent  and 
The  Bride,  white,  or  almost  white,  externally, 
but  with  a  pink-coloured  centre,  the  tint  pro- 
nounced upon  the  edges  of  the  petals  in  the 
half-oi»ened  bloom  in  the  same  way  as  charac- 
terises the  lovely  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron. 
The  plant  that  produced  the  .'-port  last  year 
has  given  another  shoot  from  the  same  place 
and  with  similarly  coloured  flowers  this  year,  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin  and 
distinctness. 

Kaiserin  Friedrich,  among  Dijon  Teas,  looked 
very  promising,  and  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
I  .saw  nothing  so  fine  as  Gustave  Piganeau, 
though  in  truth  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  of  uncertain  growth,  and  through  this  will 
fall  short  of  the  great  destiny  it  otherwiM' 
deserves.  I  saw  a  good  proportion  of  blooms 
ou  a  row  of  pl.ants,  and  it  impressed  nu 
much  more  favourably  than  last  year,  when 
I  saw  it  in  another  nursery  and  thought  tin- 
flowers  rather  dull  in  tint.  Probably  then  I 
did  not  see  a  fresh  ilower,  but  with  Mr. 
Piper  it  was  grand,  the  flowers  of  large  size, 
full,  well  formed,  and  of  a  clear  bright 
carmine-red  colour.  A  word  of  praise  must 
be  given  to  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanaohi,  al 
though  it  is  not  new.  It  has  a  dreadful 
name,  but  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  Roses, 
so  clear  and  decided  in  colour  ;  there  is  no 
mistaking  it  anywhere. 

Having  looked  through  Mr.  Piper's  Roses, 
he  kindly  led  the  way  through  pleasant  fields 
for  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  Framfield  Nur- 
sery of  the  noted  Waltham  Cross  firm,  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  veteran  Mr.  Ironside. 
Here,  however,  the  aim  is  plants,  not  flowers, 
the  latter  being  sacrificed  for  the  plant's 
benefit.  There  is  pleasure,  however,  in  the 
sight  of  large  breadths  of  the  first  rate  kinds 
in  rich  and  vigorous  growth,  fine  stock  for 
autumn  distribution.  Maresfield,  too,  is  only 
two  miles  from  Uck  field,  and  here  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Son  grow  many  fine  Roses.  The 
Teas,  I  believe,  from  some  peculiarity  of 
situation,  are  not  grown,  but  Hybrid  Per- 
petu.als  and  other  old  garden  Roses  are  plenti- 
ful. A.  H. 


colour  is  decided,  the  petals  large,  and  composing 
a  full,  hand'^ome  bloom.  La.st  year  it  won  many 
silver  medals  olTered  for  the  best  H.P.  flower  in 
the  exhibition.  It  is  quite  a  Paul  Neron  in  siee, 
but  more  refined. 

Polyantha  Rosea. — Too  much  praise  cannot 
certainly  be  bestowed  upon  this  charming  race  of 
garden  Roses.  Two  or  throe  years  since  I  saw 
hundreds  of  pretty  little  standards  of  the  Polyantha 
Rose  growing  in  ."S-inch  pots  for  conservatory 
decoration.  The  stems  were  about  a  foot  in  height. 
Arranged  with  other  plants  in  the  conservatory 
tliey  proJuced  a  charming  effect.— A.  Young. 

A  splendid  single  Rose. — Not  one  Rose  of 
the  hundred.s  we  have,  whether  species  or  varie- 
ties, single  or  double,  has  given  such  a  delightful 
picture  during  the  last  few  days  as  has  a  kind  that 
came  to  us  under  the  name  of  moschata  nivea. 
Probably  very  little  is  known  about  it  and  few 
grow  it,  which  is  a  pity,  as,  like  many  more  of  the 
single  kinds,  it  has  only  to  be  planted  and  left 
alone.  Rosa  moschata,  or  the  Musk  Rose,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  Paul's  "  Rose  Garden,"  is  a  very  old 
introduction  and  the  kind  named  nivea  is  a  variety. 


but  it  goes  on  blooming  even  till  well  into  the 
autumn. 

Rose  M.  Furtado.— This  is  a  Rose  that  very 
few  itrow,  liut  I  recollect  seeing  a  large  quarter  of 
it  in  Mr.  Prince's  nursery  some  years  ago,  and  was 
reminded  of  it  by  a  first-rate  flower  in  a  splendid 
box  of  twenty-four  kinds  of  Tea  Rises  that  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Mr.Prince  says  that  with 
him  it  is  an  excellent  Rose,  fine,  free,  and  very 
constant,  the  colour  a  clear  sulphur-yellow. — H. 


SINGLE  ROSES. 

Di'RiNO  the  last  few  years  many  of  our  older 
single  Roses  have  again  become  very  popular. 
I  have  never  seen  our  own  native  Briers 
prettier  than  they  have  been  this  season.  They 
have  indeed  been  handsome.  Throughout  the 
early  part  of  June  the  plants  of  our  largest 
single  white  variety  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
in  my  neighbourhood  have  been  clothed  with 
bloom.  Then,  again,  how  many  difl'erent  shales 


Flowers  of  Rosa  rugosa.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a  pholograyh  sent  by  .1.  McWuite. 


Rose  Gustave  Piganeau.— This  Hybrid  Per- 
petual is  in  fine  chaiacler  again  thii  feason.  It 
has  been  already  shown  well,  and  seems  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  best  exhibition  Roses  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  too  large  to  please  everyone,  ;ind 
they  are  not  free  from  coarscne.es,  but  the  crimson 


Now  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  singles, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  receive  its  due 
share.  It  produces  flowers  in  clusters  of  from  three 
to  fifty,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  shoots.  The 
clusters  that  crown  some  of  the  strong  growths 
that  spring  up  from  the  base  of  the  plant  al'e  im- 
mense— often  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  has  a  splen- 
did constitution,  otherwise  it  could  never  have 
done  so  well  with  us,  as  the  plants  were 
placed  in  clay  on  a  bank  against  a  fence,  upon 
the  chance  that  they  would  just  screen  the  fence, 
as  we  had  no  idea  what  a  line  thing  it  was.  The 
great  bushes  are  covered  with  bloom,  and  the 
flowers  are  large,  though  so  numerous.  In  the  bud 
state  they  are  of  a  pretty  pink  colour  and  shaded 
with  th.it  tint  on  a  white  ground.  Still  more  com- 
menilable  is  its  delightful  odour. — A.  H. 

Rose  Gloire  des  Rosomanes. — This  is  an 
old  French  Rose,  now  almost  forgotten,  but,  hap- 
pily, grown  and  much  cherished  in  a  few  gardens, 
where  we  hope  it  will  long  remain.  The  place  for 
it  is  in  the  shrubbery,  as  it  can  well  take  care  of 
itself.  It  is  sure  to  attract  attention  from  its 
vivid  rich  crimson-red  colour,  and  probably  no 
sweeter  Rose  ever  came  into  Knglish  gardens. 
In  hot  summer  weather  the  flowers  are  fleeting, 


do  we  find  in  the  common  Sweet  Brier.  The 
great  drawback  to  single  Roses  is  their  lasting 
so  short  a  time.  Against  this  we  must 
put  their  extreme  freedom  of  flowering. 
The  forms  of  Rosa  rugosa,  the  Japanese 
or  Ramanas  Rose,  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  are  probably  tho  most 
free-flowering  of  all.  These  are  so  distinct 
from  all  others,  so  hardy  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, that  no  collection  should  be  without 
them.  They  are  among  the  earliest  to  flower, 
and  are  invariably  the  last.  From  a  fair-sized 
plant  one  may  be  certain  of  blooms  from  the 
end  of  May  until  the  end  of  November  during 
an  ordinary  spring  and  autumn.  No  sooner  is 
one  bloom  over  than  another  opens  upon  the 
same  truss.  But  with  Rosa  rugosa  and  Rosa 
pomifera  the  interest  is  not  confined  to  the 
flowers  ahme,  as  they  are  well  worth  growing 
on  account  of  their  handsome  foliage,  in  which 
nestle  large  bunches  of  fruit,  that  have  a  very 
attractive  and  showy  appearance.  R.  rugosa 
alba  has  deep  orange-coloured  berries,  while 
those  of  R.  rug<).sa  rubra  are  deep  scarlet  when 
ripe.     These   two   varieties   have    been    intro- 
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duced  to  this  country  for  upwards  of  ninety 
yeara.  Rosa  ferox,  another  name  for  them,  is 
very  ajipropriato,  as  they  possess  an  enormous 
number  of  long  thorns  ;  perhaps  more  so  than 
»ny  other  Rose.  It  seems  quite  immaterial 
to  them  what  soil  they  are  grown  in  or  what 
aspect  they  have.  In  the  border  they  are  the 
most  constant  and  showy  flowering  shrubs  we 
can  have,  and  are  beautiful  for  long  after  the 
majority  of  deciduous  shrubs  are  bare. 

Among  other  single  Roses  we  must  not  fail  to 
mention  the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  of  Lord 
Penzance.  His  lordship,  by  careful  and  per- 
sistent hybridisation,  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
highly  coloured  strain,  a  very  fairly  representative 
plate  of  which  was  given  in  The  Garden  for 
January  21,  1803.  Turning  to  the  Austrian 
Briers,  we  find  in  Austrian  Copper  and  Austrian 
Yellow  two  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  oldest 
of  our  single  Roses.  The  date  of  their  intro- 
duction is  not  known,  but  they  were  grown  in 
this  country  by  Gerard  as  far  back  as  1500. 
The  Austrian  Copper  has  also  been  figured  in 
The  Garden,  December  27,  1800  (p.  600). 
The  two  Austrian  Briers  are  single,  while  the 
Persian  Briers,  viz.,  P.  Yellow  and  Harrisoni, 
are  semi-double.  Bardou  Job,  one  of  the  Hy- 
brid Teas  sent  out  by  Nabonnand  in  1887,  is  a 
sweetly  pretty  Rose,  and  will  almost  rank  as  a 
single  variety,  scarcely  coming  under  the  term 
semi-double.  H6be's  Lip,  one  of  the  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  in  commerce,  is  white,  with  an 
edging  of  purple,  in  the  style  of  a  Picotee. 
Rosa  rubrifolia  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  the 
flowers  being  a  pretty  soft  rose,  while  the  wood 
and  foliage  both  possess  a  very  deep  and  beau 
tiful  shade  of  red.  Other  single  Roses  of  great 
merit  are  Rosa  Brunonis,  mosohata,  Rosa  lu 
cida,  Rosa  multitlora  (syn.  with  Polyantha  sim- 
plex), and  the  Bramble-leaved  or  Prairie  Rose 
(Rosa  setigera).  R. 


OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES. 

I  WAS  glad  to  note  "S.'s"  note  on  Rose  Aimfie  Vi 
bert  (p.  525).  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  over-praise 
it.  Probably  "  S"  and  most  of  your  readers  are 
aware  there  is  a  climbing  and  a  common  variety 
alike,  which  is  often  not  the  case  unless  in  this 
broad  distinction  ;  that  the  one  grow.'s  so  much 
faster  than  the  other.  The  clusters  of  blossom 
are  of  the  purest  white,  and  charming  for  the 
clothing  of  arches  or  pillars.  This  Rose,  being 
perhaps  the  very  hardiest  of  all  Noisette  Roses, 
also  forms  very  rich  furnishing  for  the  tops 
of  high  red-brick  houses  and  walls.  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  William  Allen  Richard- 
son so  many  and  richly  hued  as  this  year.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  series  of 
metallic  tints  covering  all  the  ground  between  deep 
copper  and  rich  gold,  resting  on  the  softest  yel- 
lows that  distinguished  some  of  them.  William 
Allen  Richardson  also  seemed  to  enjoy  the  drought, 
for  it  seemed  not  only  abnormally  beautiful,  but 
exceptionally  crimson.  Unique  Jaime  and  Ruve 
d'Or  were  other  coppery  or  metallic-coloured 
Roses  that  showed  deeper  tints  than  usual, 
and,  in  fact,  the  same  was  observable  in 
the  copper-coloured  Austrian  Brier.  It  is  some- 
what lingular  that  though  such  colours  are 
so  popular,  such  Roses  are  very  seldom  grown 
and  yet  more  rarely  grown  successfully.  In  most 
old-fashioned  gardens  the  single  and  double  yel- 
low and  several  golden-coloured  Roses  will  be 
found  ;  but  how  seldom  any  bronze  or  Briers,  or 
even  Sweet  Briers  for  that  matter.  Comparatively 
recently  no  rosery  was  considered  complete  with- 
out one  or  more  plants  of  Sweet  Brier,  and 
many  had  the  best  of  all  fences  for  a  Rose 
garden— a  Sweet  Brier  hedge.  Now  the  hedges, 
writing  in  general  terms,  have  disappeared,  and  it 
is  seldom  one  finds  Sweet  Brier  in  quantity  either 
in  beds  or  borders.  It  is  hoped  that  Lord  Penzance's 
seedlings  will  reverse  all  this. — D.  T.  F. 


I  have  now  upon  my  desk  a  copy  of  "  Hogg 

on  the  Carnation,"  which  also  includes  some  few 
pages  on  Roses.  This  book  was  published  in  IR^W, 
and  was  then  in  the  Ctli  edition.  The  classifica- 
tion of  Roses  was  then  very  far  removed  from  what 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  I  note  that  the  foUowiiig 
distinctions  were  then  made,  viz  ,  white  Roses  in 
seven  kinds.  Moss  Roses  in  six,  Scotch  Roses  in 
eight,  blush  Roses  in  twelve,  red  Roses  in  thirteen, 
blight  red  in  eleven,  dark  Roses  in  twelve,  purple 
in  ten,  yellow  in  two,  red  and  white  in  three,  and 
Sweet  Briers  in  seven.  I  note,  moreover,  that 
English  names  were  chiefly  employed  then,  names 
easily  remembered  and  as  easily  written.  1  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  fact  of  so  many  as 
seven  kinds  of  Sweet  Briers  being  described,  most 
of  which  I  doubt  not  are  very  scarce  now.  These 
were  as  follows  :  Semi-double  Sweet  Brier,  double 
Sweet  Brier,  Manning's  Blush  Sweet  Brier,  Royal 
Sweet  Brier,  Monstrous  Sweet  Brier,  mossy  Sweet 
Brier, and  double  tree  Sweet  Brier.  The  introduc- 
tory remarks  upon  the  Rose  in  the  following  words 
very  well  express  present  day  opinion :  "  To  say  any- 
thing in  praiseof  theat  tractive  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  the  Rose  would  be  not  only  to  insult  the  good 
sense  and  good  taste  of  my  readers,  but  absolutely 
to  imply  the  want  of  both  ;  suffice  it  then  to  say 
that  the  Rose  is  a  universal  favourite."  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney, 
are  therein  given  as  two  of  the  chief  Rose  growers. 
It  is  further  more  interesting  to  read  the  cultural 
notes  ;  suffice  it  to  note  that  layering  is  specially 
recommended  as  a  mode  of  propagation,  a  fact 
that  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  day 
rapid  reproduction.  I  have  myself,  however, 
proved  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  mode  of  in- 
crease, and  one  that  might  be  adopted  even  in 
these  go  ahead  times.  Layers,  for  instance,  of  the 
vigorous-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  will  strike 
root  freely  and  make  good  plants  in  due  course. 
But  a  few  years  after  this  edition  was  issued  some 
of  the  oldest  of  present-day  Roses  were  introduced 
from  France,  and  thence  onwards  very  rapidly 
have  new  kinds  been  raised  and  sent  out,  some 
to  quickly  fade  into  oblivion,  others  to  remain,  and 
that  rightly  so,  for  an  inlefinite  time.  Of  these 
older  sorts,  when  shall  we  see  the  last  of  the  fine 
old  Bourbon  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  the  Hybrid 
Bourbon  Charles  Lawson,  the  Hybrid  China  Juno, 
still  one  of  the  sweetest  scented  of  all  Roses.  La 
France  cannot  now  be  considered  other  than  an 
old  Rose,  seeing  that  it  was  grown  in  this  country 
as  long  ago  as  1868. — RosA. 

The  stands  of  these,  generally  composed  of 

large  and  striking  bunches,  were  objects  of  much 
interest  at  the  recent  Rose  show  at  Earl's  Court. 
The  stands  being  well  furnished  with  bunches,  in 
most  cases  having  several  expanded  flowers,  and 
being  in  addition  fresh  and  bright  at  the  time  they 
were  judged,  illustrated  to  an  extent  seldom  seen 
the  great  variety  of  old  and  some  new-fashioned 
Roses  suitable  for  garden  decoration.  The  date 
of  the  show  was  just  fitted  to  have  them  at  their 
very  best,  and  they  must  have  appeared  to  many 
as  a  revelation  of  beauty  and  adaptability  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  previously  unknown.  The  old  Pro- 
vence or  Cabbage  Rose,  the  type  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  some  400  years  ago, 
was  represented  by  the  red  and  the  white,  both 
having  large  and  handsome  blossoms,  and  also  by 
the  pretty  Maiden's  Blush  with  its  light  blush 
blossoms,  all  perfectly  hardy  and  deliciously  fra- 
grant, and  thriving  best,  it  is  said,  when  grown 
upon  their  own  roots.  Under  the  general  head  of 
striped  Roses,  the  most  prominent  were  York  and 
Lancaster,  Rosa  Mundi,  often  called  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  considered  the  best  striped  red ; 
and  Perpetua,  with  bright  red  stripes  on  a  white 
ground.  Moss  Roses  were  well  to  the  fore,  among 
them  Blanche  Moreau,  pure  white,  extra  fine,  the 
buds  well  mossed ;  Celina,  bright  crimson  and 
purple,  very  showy ;  the  common  Moss,  very  pretty 
in  the  bud  ;  the  Crested  Moss,  bright  rose,  large  and 
full;  the  White  Bath,  a  charming  variety  ;  Carno, 
pale  flesh,  large  and  full,  the  buds  well  mossed  ; 
and  Luxembourg,  a  very  old  Moss  Rose,  in  colour 
purplish  crimson,  a  fine  pillar  Rose  because  of  its 
vigorous   habit   of  growth.     The   Austrian   Roses 


being  early  bloomers  were  nearly  over  before  the 
1 1th,  owing  to  the  earlinesa  of  the  season,  but  the 
single  yellow  and  copper  and  the  double  Harrisoni 
especially  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden 
where  old  fashioned  Roses  are  cared  for.  Of  the 
evergreen  Roses  there  were  charming  bunches  of 
Felicity- PerpStue,  with  its  small  and  full  creamy 
white  blossoms  ;  and  Myrianthes  Renoncule,  blush 
edged  with  rose,  small,  and  fully  double.  Among 
the  species  of  climbing  Roses,  maorantha  was 
prominent,  its  large  white  flowers  with  yellow 
stamens  being  very  showy. 

The  charming  white  H.P.  Boule  de  Neige  is  a 
delightful  garden  Rose.  It  is  of  the  purest  white, 
the  flowers  produced  in  bunches,  and  it  is  of  a 
vigorous  habit  of  growth.  That  it  has  something 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Noisette  class  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  white  and  red  forms  of  rugosa 
were  also  to  be  seen,  but  the  habit  of  hiding 
the  flowers  among  the  leaves  detracts  from  their 
value  as  garden  Roses.  Perpetual  Moss  Salet, 
bright  rose  with  blush  edges,  is  a  good  garden 
variety  also. 

Of  the  Noisette  Roses,  there  were  charming 
bunches  of  the  old  Aimee  Vibert,  probably  unsur- 
passed as  a  summer-blooming  pillar  Rose,  the 
flowers  pure  white,  large  and  full  and  produced 
with  marvellous  profusion;  Lamarque,  a  grand 
garden  Rose  on  a  warm  south  wall,  the  pure  white 
flowers  having  shaded  yellow  centres  ;  I'ldeal,  sin- 
gularly novel  in  colour,  a  mixture  of  metallic  red 
and  golden  yellow ;  and  William  Allen  Richardson, 
with  its  striking  orange-yellow  or  apricot  colour. 

Of  the  China  Roses,  the  common  and  old  crim- 
son were  very  good,  and  they  are  also  fine  autumnal 
bloomers.  Of  Hybrid  Tea-scented  Roses,  Birdou 
Job  is  almost  single,  but  has  finely  formed  petals 
of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  and  the  deep  carmine 
Reine  JIarie  Henriette  was  very  .striking.  On  a 
south  wall  tbis  Rose  blooms  with  remarkable  free- 
dom. Homere,  which  is  not  included  among  the 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  was  represented  by  bold  bunches 
of  light  rose  flowers,  suffused  with  deeper  rose,  and 
Triomphe  de  Pernet  pfere  makes  a  good  garden 
Rose  also,  the  colour  red,  the  buds  long  and 
tapering,  while  It  is  remarkably  free  blooming. 
— R.  D. 


Hoses  from  America  on  own  roots.— The 

Americans  rely  chiefly  upon  own-root  Roses,  and 
rightly  so,  we  think,  after  considerable  experience 
and  much  vexation  with  grafted  and  budded  plants. 
Messrs.  Siebrecht  and  Wadley,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 
recently  sent  us  a  large  consignment  of  own-root 
plants,  and  we  are  agreeably  surprised  at  their 
strength  and  vigour  of  growth.  The  kinds  sent 
are  chiefly  Teas,  such  as  Catherine  Mermet,  The 
Bride  and  Perle  des  Jardins— a  trio  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  whilst  the  trade  growers  of  this  country 
tell  us  they  cannot  get  strong  plants  on  their  own 
roots,  those  now  sent  us,  especially  the  two  first- 
mentioned  kinds,  are  stronger  than  any  that  we 
have  ever  succeeded  in  growing  upon  their  own 
roots.  It  is  the  true  way,  and  such  Roses  are  im- 
perishable. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  budded 
plants  are  often  much  worried  by  their  stocks,  not 
merely  with  suckers,  but  in  other  subtle  ways. 
The  strong  stock  results  in  a  rapid  growth,  but  we 
have  found  our  best  kinds  go  b.ack  and  get  weaker 
after  two  or  three  years,  which  they  should  not 
do.  The  own-root  plant  may  be  a  little  slower  at 
first,  not  much,  however,  if  started  in  the  right 
way.  It  is  certainly  the  healthiest  and  longest 
lived  where  the  soil  is  warm  enough  for  it  and  in 
other  ways  good  for  the  plant. 

Banksian  and  Noisette  Rosea.- Please  say 
what  constitutes  a  Banksian  Rose  and  what  a 
Noisette  Rose  ?  What  is  the  time  to  prune  Aimea 
Vibert  ?  I  have  one  which  has  grown  very  freely, 
but  it  has  only  produced  flowers  on  shoots  from  the 
root  late  in  the  summer. — H.  F.  W. 

*„*  Your  two  questions  are  rather  difficult  to 
answer  in  the  way  I  imagine  you  require.  Banksian 
Roses  are  so  called  after  their  introducer;  so,  too, 
are  the  somewhat  large  class  of  Noisettes.  The  first 
Noisettes  were  strong  growers  and  flowered  in 
trusses.     Miss  Glegg,  Aim^s  Vibart  and  others  of 
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like  habit  may  be  taken  as  examples.  But  at  pre- 
sent we  have  this  class  and  the  Teas  approaching 
one  another  so  closely  that  they  are  now  usually 
classed  together.  There  are  but  two  varieties  of 
the  Banksian  Rose,  yellow  and  white.  These  grow 
very  strongly,  are  almost  evergreen,  require  a 
warm  situation,  and  very  little  summer  pruning. 
They  usually  Hower  in  "trusses,  but  I  have  some- 
times seen  a  plant  of  the  white  variety  produce 
solitary  flowers.  All  of  these  extra  strong  growers, 
includirg  AimcJe  Vibert,  are  best  pruiied  in  the 
summer.  As  they  all  produce  their  main  crop  of 
flowers  upon  wood  matured  the  previous  season, 
such  growths  are  of  little  service  after  the  crop  is 
secured.  They  may,  therefore,  be  removed,  and  so 
afford  more  room  for  the  more  useful  growth.  In 
the  spring  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  away  the 
foot  or  two  of  growth  from  the  lip  if  immatured 
or  frost-bitten,  and  to  tie  the  shoots  out  a  little 
from  one  anot  her,  so  as  to  avoid  undue  cramping  of 
the  young  lateral  growths. — P. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Syringa  japonica  has  flowered  splendidly  here 
this  spason.  Tliia  is  quite  a  different  shrub  from 
Ligu.strina  .amonrens's  and  Liguatrina  pekinensis. — V. 
Lemoine  and  Son,  Naiiry. 

AzoUa. — A  Correction. — Kindly  allow  me  to 
eay  that  careful  examination  and  comparison  with 
Strasburcer's  and  Campbell's  figures  make  it  almost 
beyond  doubt  that  the  species  alluded  to  on  p.  535 
(last  vol.)  is  AzoUa  liliouloides,  not  A.  piunata  or  caro- 
liniana. — Greenwood  Pim. 

Potentilla  nitida  is  a  eharminsr  alpine  plant 
in  bloom  now  at  Kew.  It  is  quite  dwarf,  not  more 
than  2  inches  in  height,  and  has  an  abundance  of 
small  silvery  leaves,  the  flowers  delicate  rose  in 
colour  as  a  rule,  but  varying  from  white  to  deep  red. 
This  little  gem  is  easily  grown  and  should  be  on 
every  rockery. 

Tho  scarlet  Elder. — There  is  now  in  Clogher 
Park,  Co.  Tyrone,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  scarlet 
Elder.  It  is  more  than  15  feet  high  and  wide,  and 
literally  covered  with  bunches  of  crimson  coral- 
like berries.  It  is  also  interesting,  as  though 
more  than  ten  years  planted,  it  never  fruited  be- 
fore, presumably  the  effect  of  this  fine  season. — 
E.  M. 

Strawberry  Crimson  ftueen.— Till  this  year 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  Noble  was  the 
earliest  Strawberry,  but  I  found  Crimson  Queen 
was  some  few  days  before  it.  At  Bridehead  House, 
near  Dorchester,  Mr.  Birkenshaw  gathered  good 
fruit  of  Crimson  Queen  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  May.  This  was  very  early  to  obtain  Straw- 
berries from  the  open  air. — Dobset. 

Calceolaria  nndina  is  a  rare  Chilian  species 
of  exceptional  freedom.  It  is  in  fall  bloom  at 
Kew  in  the  hardy  plant  house,  and  worth  noting 
by  all  who  care  for  this  class.  The  leaves  are 
not  large,  but  the  comparatively  small  bright 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom 
on  the  slender  stems.  Quite  small  plants  are 
attractive,  and  they  remain  in  beauty  over  a  long 
season 


Erigjron  speciosus  superbus. — This  fine 
plant  is  arranged  in  large  masses  in  the  Brox- 
bourre  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  The 
flowers  are  large,  lavendtr-blue  in  colour,  and  pro- 
duced with  great  freedom.  For  several  weeks 
thfy  have  been  in  perfection,  uninfluenced  by  the 
severe  drought.  In  hot  and  wet  seasons  this  Eii- 
geron  is  alike  happy,  and  should  be  planted  freely 
in  all  gardens. 

Ch'swick  Garden  flower  show.— On  Tucl- 
day,  July  II,  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  a  special  flower  show  in  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens, which  are  close  to  Acton  Green,  Turnham 
Green,  Gunnersbury,  Chiswick,  and  Kew  Bridge 
stations.  The  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid  committees 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  precisely.  Lady  George 
Hamilton  has  kindly  consented  to  distribute  the 
prizes  in  the  afternoon.  The  band  i.l  Her  Majesty's 


Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues),  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  Godfrey,  R.A.  Mus.,  will  perform  during 
the  day.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  pubhc 
from  1  to  8  p.m.  The  Fellows  of  the  society  and 
special  subscribers  will  be  admitted  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Sambucus  racemosa  serratifolia  is  a  lovely 
and  interesting  shrub,  desirable  both  as  to  its 
tint  and  habit  of  growth.  The  shape  of  the  leaves 
i^  graceful,  but  what  1  particularly  wish  to  note  as 
its  distinguishing  feature  is  that  it  is  much  more 
apt  to  berry  well  here  than  Sambucus  racemosa, 
the  ordinary  scarlet-berried  Elder.  The  latter 
flowers  profusely  with  me.  1  suppose  the  blossoms 
get  nipped  by  spring  frosts,  as  1  seldom  find  any 
fruit  on  the  bushes.— M.  A.  K.,  Liphooh. 

Calandrinia  umbellati  we  noticed  in  bloom  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  hardv  plant  house  at  Kew.  It 
is  a  fine  Chilian  species.  The  flowers  are  of  an 
intense  shade  of  shining  rose-purple  and  produced 
freely  on  the  branching  stems.  In  the  evening 
the  blooms  close,  and  are  fully  open  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  lovely  satiny  colour  has  a  rich 
glow.  This  Calandrinia  is  a  perennial,  and  easily 
raised  from  .'eed.  A  good  tuft  of  it  is  very  rich 
when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded. 

Mutisia  decurrens  is  very  bright  now  against 
the  wall  of  the  museum  facing  the  pond  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  a  Chilian  plant,  and 
has  a  fine  effect  during  the  summer  months. 
The  flowers  are  intense  orange  in  colour  with  a 
touch  of  apricot  in  them  and  of  large  size,  whilst 
the  leaves  are  narrow  and  glaucous  in  colour.  It 
succeeds  well  against  a  warm  wall  and  in  mode- 
rately dry  soil.  Against  a  plant  house  would_  be  a 
suitable  position,  and  this  climber  is  of  sufficient 
beauty  to  justify  freer  use  being  made  of  it. 

Aeclepias  tuberosa.  —  This  pretty  flower 
comes  to  us  in  good  condition  from  Mr.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  with  other  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful hardy  flowers.  It  is  curious  that  this 
plant,  introduced  so  long  ago  and  so  much  dis- 
tributed, is  seldom  seen.  We  suppose  it  must  die 
out  frequently.  In  America  it  rejoices  in  the  hot 
sandy  barrens,  and  only  in  our  warm  Surrey  soils 
does  it  get  anything  like  I  he  same  conditions.  Mr. 
Prichard  also  sends  us  the  graceful  white  Jacob's 
Ladder,  and  a  large  and  striking  seedling  form  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum,  to  which  he  does  not 
affix  a  name. 

A  new  Bourbon  Rose  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  is  full 
of  promise.  If  is  named  Lorna  Doone,  and  several 
rows  of  it  which  we  saw  a  few  days  ago  show 
that  the  plant  is  vigorous  in  growth,  with  hne 
robust  leafage,  and  the  flowers  full,  quite  of  exhi- 
bition character,  the  colour  intense  crimson.  Then 
they  are  deliciously  fragrant,  and  in  these  days 
those  who  raise  new  Roses  should  not  overlook 
this  important  point.  Unfortunately,  many  new 
Roses  are  practically  without  scent,  and  there- 
fore bereft  of  their  sweetest  charm.  This  Bour- 
bon variety  should  become  popular  if  it  maintains 
its  present  high  character. 

Phyllocactus  J.  T.  Peacock,  which  we 
recently  saw  in  full  bloom  at  Kew,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  splendid  genus.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  the  outer  segments  crimson  and  the  inner 
ones 'shot  with  a  lovely  pellucid  satiny  purple 
shade— a  superb  contrast  of  colour.  Many  of  the 
Phyllocactuses  are  quite  as  handsome,  and  they 
are  not  difficult  to  cultivate  in  an  ordinary  plant 
house.  We  hear  that  this  genus  is  getring  popular, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  fairiy  large 
specimens  at  an  absurdly  low  price.  Considering 
their  easy  culture,  showy  flowers,  and  freedom,  it 
is  strange  that  they  are  not  more  seen  in  private 
gardens.  In  the  gardens  of  Alton  Towers,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  residence.  Cactuses  of  the 
showier  types  are  grown  largely. 

aeedling  Gaillardias.— A  very  charming  col- 
lection of  seedling  Gaillardias  is  in  bloom  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  at  Broxbourne. 
The  flowers  range  through  many  shades  of  colour, 
sometimes  self-yellow,  then  primrose  and  crimson, 
whilst  ore  notices  the  same  diversity  in  habit  of 


growth.  We  like  those  of  compact  habit,  especially 
one  seedling,  which  is  smothered  with  flowers  of 
bright  crimson  with  a  very  narrow  yellow  margin. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  few  things  are  more 
useful  for  cutting  than  the  Gaillardias.  They  are 
free,  easily  grown,  graceful,  and  bright  in  aspect. 
The  wholesale  naming  of  varieties  is  a  mistake, 
and  some  kinds  approach  dangerously  to  those 
already  in  catalogues.  At  Broxbourne  there  is 
quite  a  pink  kind,  a  reUef  from  the  prevailing  tones 
of  yellow  and  crimson. 

Early  Apricots.— To  gather  ripe  Apricots 
from  the  open  walls  at  the  end  of  June,  all,  I  think, 
will  agree  is  an  unusual  occurrence.  1  gathered 
ei<'hteen  good  ripe  fruits  from  the  open  wall  on 
June  2(1,  and  shall  be  able  to  keep  on  gathering 
from  this  wall  for  many  weeks  to  come.  I  never 
saw  the  trees  so  thickly  set  with  fruit  as  they  were 
this  year,  and  they  look  in  the  best  of  health. 
Our  trees  are  growing  in  a  raised  south  border, 
every  inch  of  which  has  to  be  cropped  twice  each 
year  I  have  this  year  given  the  border  three  or 
four  good  soakings  of  water,  first  throwing  a 
good  sprinkling  of  guano  over  the  soil.  I  observe 
it  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  trees  in  causing 
them  to  make  a  good  growth,  although  they  are 
carrying  a  heavy  crop.— J.  C.  F. 

Nemesla  strumosa.— Referring  to  the  letter 
of  J  C  Tallack  on  the  above  plant,  we  would  point 
out  that  the  flowers  he  saw  at  the  Temple  show 
were  forced  at  an  unusually  early  period  under 
glass  in  order  that  they  might  be  seen  at  that 
show  The  range  of  colour  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  last  5 ear,  doubtless  owing  to  the  weather  and 
early  season  of  flowering,  which  you  are  aware 
influence  colours  a  good  deal.  Those  who  saw  the 
flowers  at  our  nurseries  or  at  the  Drill  Hall  last 
July  will  remember  what  an  astonishing  range  of 
colour  there  was  then,  and  which  was  admired  by 
the  many  visitors  who  saw  them.  We  saw  only 
this  morning  a  most  exquisite  bouquet  of  these 
flowers  which  we  had  photographed.  We  will  send 
you  on  a  copy  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.— 
Sutton  and  Sons. 


The  Sea  Hollies.— The  colour  of  the  Eryn- 
giums  is  very  fine  this  year,  although  the  plants 
are  dwarfer  than  usual.  It  is  the  various 
shades  of  silvery  grey  that  one  admires  so  much  in 
this  class.  We  recently  noticed  a  group  of  the 
several  kinds  on  a  hot,  dry  border,  the  common  Ji. 
maritimum  spreading  out  into  a  broad  s-ilvery 
mass.  E.  giganteum  and  E.  planum  were  note- 
worthy ;  also  E.  alpinum.  perhaps  the  finest  of  all, 
but  a  weak  grower.  When  in  full  perfection  the 
various  Sea  Hollies  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
E  planum  in  particular  is  attractive  to  bees. 
This  was  not  in  bloom  in  the  border,  but  E.  gigan- 
teum was  in  perfecUon,  E.  Oliverianum  is  an- 
other fine  kind,  which  we  noticed  grown  in  a  large 
mass  in  Mr.  Paul's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross. 
The  Eryngiums  are  not  grown  sufliciently  in  gar- 
dens They  should  be  planted  in  colonies  or 
masses  to  get  the  effect  of  the  steel-blue  bracts. 
In  large  gardens  groups  of  them  might  well  be 
termed  in  the  more  conspicuous  positions. 

The  early  season— I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  were  I  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  effects  of  the  abnormally 
eariy  season  on  flowering  plants  grown  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Oxford.  When  last  term  began 
(April  20)  the  high  stone  walls  in  the  gardens 
facing  south-west  were  a  mass  of  Roses.  I  parti- 
cularly noticed  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Homfere,  Mme.  I.  Periere,  and  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid.  These  Roses  had  quite  fifty  blooms 
apiece,  some  carrying  twice  as  many.  Pancratium 
nfaritimum.  Clove  Pinks,  Pxonia  Moutan  and 
actually  some  Spanish  Irises  enlivened  the  border 
at  the  foot  of  this  wall.  Here  also  were  Tea  and 
H  P  Koses  grown  as  dwarfs,  which  came  into 
flower  a  fortnight  later.  The  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  tuberous  Irises  in  the  gardens  was  coming 
into  bloom  and  continued  in  flower  all  through 
May  By  the  1st  of  June  the  following  Lilies 
were  in  flower :  Pardalinum,  Martagon,  chalce- 
donicum,  testaceum,  croceum,  and  dalmaticum. 
The  English  Iiiees  were  also  in  bloom.     A  magni. 
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ficent  Wistaria  on  a  north-west  wall  came  into 
bloom  esrly  in  May.  Its  branches  are  trained 
horizontally  along  the  wall,  and  extend  over  10 
jards.  So  early  a  season  is  almost  unprecedented 
at  Oxford.— K.  A.  Jknkins,  llraunose  College. 

Carnations  from  Clareraont.  We  have  some 
beautiful  self-coloured  Carnations  from  Clareraont, 
and  remarkably  well  grown,  among  tliem  being 
Countess  of  Paris,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Murillo,  and 
Miokleliam.     Mr.  liurrell  writes  : — 

These  have  proved  line  bi^rder  varieties,  vigorous  in 
habit,  of  good  coustitutiou,  very  free  bloomera,  and 
practically  non. splitters,  only  Mrs.  Reynolds  Holo 
offending  a  little  in  that  respect.  I  have  had  a  Rood 
few  more  on  trial,  but  they  have  been  discarded.  In 
my  opinion  no  b  trder  Carnation  should  be  sent  out 
that  does  not  possess  the  qualitications  above-named; 
nine-tenths  of  them  are  worthless,  except  it  may  be 
for  size,  symmetry,  or  ci->lour  of  flower.  (Jne  or  two 
good  sorts  not  yet  out  are  Raby,  Ketton  Rose,  aud  two 
more  seedlings.  Tlie  blooms  of  Countess  of  Paris  are 
only  second-rate;  this  was  the  first  out  with  me,  and  is 
now  Eexrly  over.  I  had  a  job  to  get  these  ;  wehavehad 
some  very  tine  flowers.  Touching  constitution  and 
habit  of  tins  particular  variety,  I  should  say  "  a  little 
miffy,"  but  decidedly  superior  to  many  sent  out  as 
good  border  kinds.  I  have  sent  fairly  lung  bloom- 
stalks  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  a  question  of  "one  flower 
on  the  end  of  a  stick."  IVIost  of  our  plants  are  throw- 
ing five,  sis,  and  seven  good  strong  flower-stalks. 

Early  Apples.— The  extraordinary  heat  and 
drought  which  we  have  had  and  are  still  experienc- 
ing have  told  on  fruits  of  all  sorts  outdoors, 
and  although  such  fruits  as  Peaches,  Plums  and 
Apricots  have  been  gathered  from  the  open,  it 
strikes  one  as  being  more  remarkable  to  have  ripe 
Apples  in  the  open  garden  and  orchard.  At 
the  Clifton  show  last  week,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister 
staged  a  dish  of  Red  A^trachan  Apples  apparently 
quite  ripe,  gathered,  it  was  said,  from  an  orchard 
tree,  and  although  they  were  small,  as  might  be 
expected,  thfy  possessed  their  usual  characteristic 
bloom  and  colour.  In  these  gardens  we  have  two 
trees  of  the  variety  Gravenstein.  The  fiuits  of 
this  already  show  signs  of  ripening.  The  powerful 
scent  pervades  the  air  for  some  yards  round  and  the 
fruit  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  birds, 
which  are  driven  by  sheer  necessity  to  the  de- 
vouring of  ripening  fruits  of  all  sorts,  but  it  is  very 
unusual  for  them  to  attack  Apples  by  the  end  of 
June,  as  they  have  done  this  year.  Beauty  of  Bath, 
another  early  August  sort,  too,  is  also  showing 
signs  of  ripening;  some  fruits  are  falling,  of 
course,  somewhat  prematurely  from  the  dry  state 
of  the  ground  and  its  over-heated  condition. 
Watering  and  mulching  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  they  would  have  been  practised  as  a 
relief  to  the  strain  upon  the  trees,  which  in 
most  cases  are  carrying  good  crops.  Oar  ordinary 
water  supply  is  cut  off,  and  we  are  dependent  on  a 
well  of  only  moderate  depth  for  everything,  so  that 
watering  any  outdoor  trees  is  impossible.  The 
oldest  workman  on  the  estate  cannot  remember 
such  a  short  supply  of  water  as  that  we  now  have. 
In  many  respects  the  crops  are  fully  a  month  ear- 
lier than  usual,  but  in  the  case  of  Apples  it  is  even 
more  so,  because  the  Red  Astrachan  under  notice 
were  shown  on  June  2S,  and  they  are  not  usually 
in  season  till  about  the  middle  of  August.  The 
Juneating  and  other  very  early  sorts  must,  I  should 
imagine,  be  over.  What  is  the  experience  of  other 
fruit-growing  contributors  respecting  early  Apples 
this  year  ?— 'W.  Stkuknell,  liuod  Ashtoti  Gardens 


eight  years  over  which  the  Berkhamsted  rainfall 
records  extend,  where  the  total  rainfall  for  any 
consecutive  four  months  has  been  as  small,  and 
that  was  in  those  ending  January,  188i\  when  it 
was  exactly  the  same  as  this  year.  The  average 
fall  of  rain  for  these  four  months  is  Hi  inches,  and 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  fifty-two,  When 
digging  up  some  Potatoes  in  my  garden  recently, 
the  ground  in  which  they  were  growing  was  found 
to  be  dust-dry  to  the  depth  of  17  inches.— E.  M., 
Berkhamsted. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —  The  past 
week  was  the  twenty-fourth  unseasonably  warm 
one  that  we  have  had  in  succession.  On  Sunday 
the  highest  shade  temperature  reached  83",  and  on 
Monday  81°.  On  the  other  hand,  during  Friday 
night  in  last  week  the  exposed  thermometer  fell 
to  37°.  The  temperature  of  the  ground  at  1  foot 
deep  now  stands  at  i;;i',  and  at  2  feet  deep  at  m". 
On  the  same  day  last  year  the  readings  at  these 
depths  were  respectively  Ot"  and  (12^.  During  the 
last  four  months  rain  has  fallen  on  but  twenty- 
five  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  only  2\  inches. 
There  is  but  one  other  instance,  during  the  tUirty- 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIErY. 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
July  1. 
Those  who  attended  the  exhibitions  in  and 
around  London  during  the  past  week  or  two  could 
not  fail  to  note  that  each  succeeding  one  fell  short 
of  its  predecei-sor.  It  was  no  surprise,  therefore, 
to  find  that  this,  the  chief  Rose  show,  was  also  far 
behind  its  usual  standard.  The  competition  was 
not  nearly  so  keen  as  usual.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  the  case  of  those  whose  water 
supply  is  all  too  limited  for  the  garden  to  receive 
that  amount  needful  in  such  an  extraordinary  sea- 
son as  the  present  one.  Others  situated  in  forward 
localities  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  past  their  best 
standard.  The  best  show  of  Roses  that  we  have 
seen  this  year  as  regards  quality  was  the  early 
show  in  the  Diill  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  Tea-scented 
kinds,  which  mainly  comprised  the  exhibition  on 
that  occasion,  were  really  grand  in  quality  ;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  marked  falling  oflE,  save  in  a 
few  special  cases.  On  Saturday  last  some  of  the 
exhibits  bore  traces  of  the  storm  of  a  few  days 
previous.  This  could  hardly  be  avoided  ;  the  deli- 
cate colours  alwajs  suffer  if  not  protected  from 
heavy  rains,  and  protection  in  such  a  season  could 
scarcely  be  entertained.  Those  who  took  the  pre- 
caution to  mulch  their  Roses  early  have  had  no 
cause  to  regret  it. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 

In  the  large  class  for  seventy-two  distinct  kinds 
in  single    trusses,   Messrs.   Harkness    and    Sons, 
Grange  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorks,  worthily  won  the 
first  prize  with  a  magnificent  exhibit,  which  also 
carried  with  it  the  challenge  trophy  in  this  section. 
This  exhibit  also  included  the  best  H.P.  in  the 
trade  classes,  a  fine  bloom  of  Horace  Vernet,  other 
good  ones  being  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Victor  Hugo,  General  J.acqueminot,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mme.  Charles  Crapelet,  Dr. 
Andry,  Comte  de   Raimbaud,  Aoguste   Rigotard, 
Ulrich   Brunner,  Charles   Lefebvre,  Gustave  Piga- 
neau.  Due   de  Montpensier,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mme.  M.  Verdier,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mme. 
Victor  Verdier,  Merveille  de  Lyon,   La    France, 
Prince  Arthur,  Ernest  Metz,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Var- 
don,  Cleopatra,  and  Mme.  C.  Kuster.    The  flower 
of  Horace  Vernet,  already  alluded  to,  was  large  in 
size,  perfectly  formed,  and  exquisitely  coloured. 
Colour  is  always  a  strong  point  with  these  growers, 
and  it  always  stands  them  in  good  stead.     Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  who  took  the  second  prize,  also  showed 
well,  as  he  has  already  done  this  season  on  more 
than  one  occasion.     He  also  secured  the   N.R.S. 
silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  in  the  trade  classes 
with  a  lovely  flower  of  The  Bride.     His  other  best 
blooms  were  Duke  of  Teck,  Mme.  Lambard,  Du- 
chesse  de  Morny,  Innocente  Pirola,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Jean   Soupert,   Mme.   de  Watteville,  Thos.  Mills, 
Crown  Prince,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Paul  Neyron.     For 
forty-eight   trebles,   Messrs.    Harkness    and    Sons 
were  again  placed   first,  showing  in   addition  to 
several  kinds  already  noted  Mme.  Willermoz,  Com- 
tesse  de   Nadaillac  and   Margaret    Dickson,   the 
.same   features   characterising  this  exhibit   as  in 
the  larger  class.     Mr.  F.  Cant  was  successful  in 
gaining  second  place,  he  also  showing  well,  the 


finest  blooms  being  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Alfred  Colomb,  Horace  Vernet,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole. 

For  forty-eight   single    trusses   Mr.  H.   Merry- 
weather,  Southwell,  Notts,  was  first  with  an  extra 
good  exhibit.     Here  were  to  be  noted  Catherine 
Mermet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Ernest  Metz,  Earl  of  Duf- 
ferin, Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  J.  S.  Mill  as  spe- 
cially good.    Messrs  Burch,  Peterboro',  were  a  close 
second  with   fine    blooms  of   Her   Majesty,   Anna 
Olivier,  Niphetos,  Innocente  Pirola,  Antoine  Ducher, 
and    Duke    of    Wellington.     With    twenty  -  four 
singles  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham,  Beeston,  Notts,  was 
first,  showing  well,  the  finest  blooms  being  those 
of    Lord    Macaulay,   A.   K.   Williams,   Louis   van 
Houtte,   and    Ferdinand    de   Lesseps.     Mr.  John 
Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  was  second  with  fine 
blooms  of  La  France,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
and  Charles  Lefebvre.   In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
trebles  Messrs.  Burch  were  first,  having  in  addition 
to  kinds  already  noted  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Horace  Vernet  and  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams also   being  prominent  flowers.     Mr.  W.  H. 
Frettingham  was  second.  Baroness  de  Rothschild 
here   bting    noted    for  the    first   time,   and   Her 
Majesty    in    good    condition.     In    the   Tea    and 
Noisette  divison,  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  won  the  first  place  with  a  very  fine  lot 
of  flowers,  the  best  being  The  Bride  (extra  good), 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Souvenir   d'Elise,   Mme.    Hoste, 
Luciole,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  and  Francisca  Kruger. 
Mr.  F.  Cant  followed  closely  with  blooms  nearly  as 
fine,   the  best  here   being  Mme.    Lambard,  Jean 
Ducher,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and   Innocente   Pirola. 
With   eighteen    distinct  kinds  Mr.  Merryweather 
won  the  first  prize  against  Messrs.  D.  Prior,  Col- 
chester, the  former  having  fine  flowers  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Francisca 
Kruger.     For  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  or 
Noisette  (Mar^ohal  Niel  excepted),  Messrs.  D.  and 
W.  Croll,  Dundee,  N.B.,  were  first  with  fine  blooms 
of  Rubens  ;  Messrs.  Burch  second  with  Innocente 
Pirola,  and  Messrs.  R.  Mack  and  S  ^ns,  Catterick 
Bridge,  Yorks,  third  with  Souvenir  d'Elise.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  again  first  for  eighteen  trebles  with  Coin- 
tessede  Nadaillac,Souvenirde  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
and   Mme.   Cusin    as    his    finest    selections ;   Mr. 
Mount,  of  Canterbury,   showing  well  for  second 
place  with  similarly  good  kinds. 
Amateurs. 
In    the  trophy    class    for    forty-eight    distinct 
trusses,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  repeated  his 
previous  triumphs  and  won  with  remarkably  good 
flowers,  including  the  finest  bloom  of  an  H.P.  in  the 
section,  one  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  a  splendid  flower. 
His  other  best  kinds  were  Ethel  Brownlow,  J.  S. 
Mill,  The  Bride,  Abel  Carri^re,  Merveille  de  Lvon, 
Caroline   Kuster,  Horace  Vernet,  Marechal  Niel, 
Dr.  Sewell,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  J.  Liing,  Prince 
Camille   de   Rohan,  and  Innocente   Pirola.     Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Ejsex,  was 
a  good  second,  Ernest  Metz  being  his  finest  flower, 
other  good  ones  being  those  of  E  irl  of  Duflerin 
and  A.  K.  Williams.     In  the  next  class,  that  for 
thirty-six  kinds.  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Sproughton 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  was   first,  his  finest  half-dozen 
being  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,   Ethel   Brownlow, 
Marechal   Niel,   Lord   Macaulay,  Horace  Vernet, 
and   Duke  of  Wellington.     Mr.  W.   Drew   was  a 
good  second  in  this  class,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  and  Eugene  Verdier  being  the  finest 
blooms.     Mr.   Gurney   Fowler,   Woodford,    Essex, 
was  first  for  twenty-tour  kinds,  showing  excellent 
flowers  of  Victor  Hugo,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  Fisher  Holmes  and  Black  Prince.     Col. 
Pitt,   of  Turkey   Court,  Maidstone,  was   second, 
showing  well.     With    sixteen    distinct    in    three 
trusses   Mr.  E.  B.    Lindsell  was  again   first,  this 
exhibit    being    a    very   fine  one,   Fisher   Holmes 
(extra  good),   Duke  of   Wellington,  and   Horace 
Vernet  being  the  best  blooms.     Mr.  H.  V.  Machin, 
Worksop,  was  a  fairly  good  second.     For  twelve 
trebles  Mr.  W.   Drew,  Ledbury,  was  first,  Horace 
Vernet  and  A.  K.  Williams  being  the  best.     With 
twelve  single  trusses  of  any  H.P.,  Mr.  Drew  was 
first  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  the  rest  being  only  medium 
exhibits. 
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In  the  next  division  of  the  amateurs'  section, 
with  a  limit  of  2000  plants,  Rev.  H.  Berners,  Hark- 
stead,  Ipswich,  was  first  for  twenty  four  kinds, 
with  fresh,  but  rather  small  flowers,  the  best  being 
Prince  Arthur,  Horace  Vernet  and  Mme.  Hoste. 
Mr.  Slaughter,  Ste\ning,  was  second  here.  Mr. 
Whitton,  Bedale,  came  fir.>t  in  this  section  for 
eighteen  kinds,  showinfr  remarkably  well,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Dupuy  Jamain  and  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone being  all  first-class  flowers,  Mr.  Parker,  Old- 
field,  Herts,  taking  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Ough, 
Hereford,  was  first  for  twelve  kinds,  his  finest  being 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Camille  Bernardin,  the  for- 
mer extra  good.  Rev.  H.  Berners  was  first  for 
twelve  trebles  and  also  for  nine  blooms  of  one  kind 
of  Hybrid  Perpetual,  with  Merveille  de  Lyon.  In 
smaller  classes  for  growers  of  lesser  numbers,  the 
most  successful  were  Mr.  0.  Orpen,  of  Colchester, 
and  Mr.  C.  .T.  Grahame,  Croydon.  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  Gloucester,  Mr,  Hodgson,  Croydon,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  Headington,  also  showed  well  in  various 
classes,  as  did  Mr.  Bateman,  Archway  Road,  N., 
for  Roses  grown  within  eight  miles  of  Charing 
Cross,  Mr.  Rivers,  Langton,  being  second  in  this 
class,  the  finest  flowers  in  the  two  exhibits  being 
Uliich  Brunner,  Maiie  Rady,  Cleopatra  and  Ethel 
Brownlow.  In  what  are  termed  extra  classes  for 
amateurs,  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
Arthur  Bryans.  Foot's  Cray,  and  Miss  E.  B.  Denton, 
Stevenage,  who  had  a  fine  bloom  of  Charles 
Lefebvre. 

In  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  division  of  this 
section  the  trophy  class  was  the  most  important 
one,  and  here  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  was  first, 
with  veiy  superior  flowers,  which  included  the  best 
Tea  or  Noisette,  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Mme.  Cusin. 
Other  first-rate  flowers  were  those  of  Ernest  Metz, 
Marshal  Niel,  Marie  van  Hontte,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Mr.  O.  Orpen 
also  showed  well  in  this  class.  For  twelve  dis- 
tinct kinds.  Rev.  H.  Berners  was  again  successful, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Jean  Ducher,  Mme.  Hoste,  and 
Marie  van  Houtte  being  his  best  flowers  —  Col. 
Pitt,  Maidstone,  being  also  a  worthy  anta- 
gonist. In  the  class  for  twelve  trebles.  Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar  won  again,  taking  the  piece  of 
plate  offered  as  a  first  prize  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Townshend-Boscawen,  with  similarly  good  blooms 
and  varieties  as  in  his  previous  exhibits  For  nine 
single  trusses.  Rev.  H.  Berners  was  again  first 
with  an  even  box.  In  the  limited  classes,  Mr, 
Orpen  was  first  for  twelve  kinds,  Marechal  Niel 
and  Catherine  Mermet  being  included  amongst  the 
best.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  came  in  first  for  nine 
sorts,  showing  a  very  superior  lot  of  flowers,  Mr. 
Orpen  being  again  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
in  smaller  classes. 

Open  Classea. 

In  the  schedule  several  open  classes  are  provided 
for  specified  varieties  or  colours  ;  these  usually 
create  a  large  amount  of  interest,  although,  on  the 
whole,  the  trade  growers  have  matters  their  own 
way.  The  finest  Mar(^chal  Niel  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  who  have  previously 
shown  them  remarkably  fine ;  the  next  came 
from  Mr.  Mount.  For  any  other  yellow,  Mr.  B.  R, 
Cant  won  with  Mme.  Hoste,  and  Messrs.  CroU 
with  Marie  van  Houtte  For  Niphetos,  Messrs,  Burch 
were  first,  and  Mr,  Mount  second,  and  for  any 
other  white,  Messrs.  Mack  i:  Son  won  with  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Messrs.  Harkness  following  with  the  same 
variety.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann, 
Mr.  Mount  was  first,  and  Mr,  F.  Cant  second  ;  and 
for  the  same  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Messrs.  Mack  and 
Son  won,  Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  following. 
For  any  other  crimson  Rose,  the  English  Fruit  and 
Rose  Co,,  Hereford,  were  first,  and  Mr.  Mount 
second  with  Fisher  Holmes.  For  dark  crimsons, 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  were  first  with  the  last  named 
kind,  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  second  with  Xavier  Olibo. 
For  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
first,  and  Messrs.  Burch  second.  The  finest  flowers 
of  Ernest  Metz  were  those  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
and  the  next  best  from  Mr.  F.  Cant.  Mr.  B,  R.  Cant 
won  again  with  Ethel  Brownlow,  Mr.  Mount  follow- 
ing.   For  twelve  trusses  of  any  H.P.  not  named,  the 


finest  were  from  Mr.  F.  Cant,  of  Fisher  Holmes, 
the  next  best  being  the  same  kind  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount.  A  class  was  provided  for  Catherine  Mer- 
met and  The  Bride  collectively,  in  which  Mr. 
Mount  was  first  and  Mr,  B.  R.  Cant  second.  For 
twelve  trusses  of  any  new  Rose,  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons  were  first,  with  grand  fiowers  of  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mr.  F,  Cant  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  follow- 
ing with  the  same  variety.  For  twelve  new  Roses, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  came  to  the  front,  showing 
the  following  Hybrid  Perpetuals:  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  Marie  Magat,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Violet  Queen,  Charles  Gater,  Pauls 
Early  Blush,  Bruce  Findlay  and  Fifere  Pierre,  with 
Bourbon  Mrs.  Paul,  Noisette  Gustave  Regis  and 
Tea-scented  Waban. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  any  seedling  Rose  or  dis- 
tinct sport,  Mr,  Chas.  Turner  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  Crimson  Rambler,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  these  columns  and  which 
loses  none  of  its  well-deserved  popularity.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons  also  received  two  gold  medals 
for  new  Roses  in  this  class  ;  one  called  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  a  white  variety,  rather  loose,  and 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  a  bright  rose-pink,  of 
good  shape  and  with  reflexed  petals.  For  thirty- 
six  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct  kinds,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  were  first,  the  best  flowers  being 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Reve  d'Or,  White  Pet, 
Perled'Or,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Beau  te  de  I'Europe,  Mme. 
Pemet,  Ducher,  I'ldeal,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere.Mme. 
Pierre  Cochet,  and  Gustave  Regis.  For  eighteen 
bunches  of  the  same,  Mr.  Alfred  Tate,  Leather- 
head.was  first,  and  Rev.  J,  H.  Pemberton  equal  second 
with  Mr.  H.  Machin,  For  twelve  bunches  in  varie- 
ties Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthill,  Dorking,  was  first,  the  best 
being  of  the  Polyantha  section.  A  capital  class 
was  that  for  twelve  varieties  of  button-hole  Roses 
in  bunches,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  John 
Mattock.  The  finest  were  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  Ma  Capucine,  Niphetos,  Com- 
tesse de  Nadaillac,  Innocente  Pirola,  The  Bride, 
forming  in  all  a  fine  box  of  well  coloured  and 
suitable  blooms.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and 
Co,,  Salisbury,  also  showed  well  in  this  class.  A 
very  fine  miscellaneous  group  of  Roses  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  at  one  end  of  the 
building  ;  these  comprised  the  best  and  most  ser- 
viceable kinds,  forming  in  all  a  magnificent  group, 
to  which  a  special  award  was  made.  Miscellaneous 
groups  of  other  than  Roses  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  each  firm  exhibiting  their 
specialities  in  their  usual  good  style. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


Royal  Botanic  Society's  fete.  —  A  very 
successful  fete  was  held  as  usual  at  Regent's 
Park  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Fortunately, 
the  weather  was  perfect  for  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
and  the  gardens  and  lake  were  illuminated  with 
thousands  of  fairy  lamps.  The  attendance,  we 
think,  was  smaller  than  on  previous  occasions, 
doubtless  owing  to  many  counter  attractions  in 
the  metropolis.  There  were  the  usual  displays  of 
cut  flowers,  and  in  the  tent  Messrs,  W.  Paiil,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  had  a  splendid  group  of  Roses, 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  Dahlias  and  Violas,  and 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  hardy  flowers. 


The  late  Lord  Calthorpe. — The  name  of 
Lord  Calthorpe,  who  died  lately,  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Birmingham 
public  parks.  His  lordship's  father  in  IH.'jT 
dedicated  to  the  public  use  :!1  acres  of  ground 
situated  between  the  Pershore  Road  and  the  River 
Ilea.  Calthorpe  Park  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  was  maintained  as  little  more 
than  a  field  until  1871,  owing  to  the  tenure  not 
being  such  as  to  justify  considerable  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  corporation.  Ultimately  a  grant 
of  the  park  to  the  corporation  was  executed  by 
Lord  Calthorpe  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Hon.  A. 
Calthorpe  and  the  Hon.  Somerset  Calthorpe,  who 
were  next  in   succession.     So   far  as  they  were 


legally  able  to  do  sa  they  divested  themselves  of 
all  interest  which  they  had  in  the  land  in  favour 
of  the  corporation.  The  council  were  then  a'lle  to 
undertake  the  outlay,  which  has  rendered  the  park 
an  extremely  attractive  place  of  recreation. 

Sowing  Canna  seeds. — The  advice  to  file 
hard  seeds  to  assist  germination  is  often  given, 
but  I  am  not  in  favour  of  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, as  the  same  end  can  be  attained  by  .«oaking 
in  water  previous  to  sowing,  and  there  is  not  the 
risk  of  injuring  the  embryo  which  is  liable  to  be 
done  in  filing.  Among  the  seeds  for  which  filing 
is  recommended  are  those  of  Cannas,  yet  if  soake  I 
in  water  and  placed  in  the  stove  for  forty-eight 
hours  previous  to  .sowing,  all  further  trouble  is 
obviated.  The  principal  points  to  be  consiilered 
with  regard  to  seed  treated  in  this  way  are  that  it 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
water,  and  on  no  account  must  the  soil  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  afterwards,  otherwise  the  delicate 
embryo  will  very  likely  suffer.  Treated  in  this  way 
I  do  not  experience  any  difliculty  with  many  hard 
seeds, — H.  P. 

Salvia  cacalisefolia. — "G.S."  sends  a  specimen 
of  this  plant  which  I  have  not  seen  for  about  thirty 
years.  In  the  colour  of  its  flowers  it  reminds  me 
very  much  of  Salvia  patens,  which  was  sent  out 
many  years  ago  by  Mr,  T.  Jackson,  then  a  nursery- 
man at  Kingston.  It  comes  from  Mexico,  but  I 
do  not  know  from  what  part  of  that  country.  It 
was,  I  believe,  introduced  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  and  it  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  on 
account  of  its  rich  deep  blue  flowers. — W,  H.  G. 


Araucaria  bearing  cones. — Is  it  uncommon 
for  the  Araucaria  to  throw  out  cones  ?  I  have  a  tree 
with  seven ,  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  sugar  basin 
and  quite  round. — J.  Thokpe,  Argyllshire. 

The  TiVhite  Camellia. — "Fleur"  will  find  a 
poetical  description  of  the  white  Camellia  under  that 
title  in  W.  H.  C.  Nation's  "  Prickly  Pear  Blossoms," 
recently  published  by  Eden,  Remington  and  Co.,  15, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden, — Reader. 

Insects  on  Peas. — Can  you  tell  rae  of  a  remedy 
for  a  pest  that  all  my  Peas  are  covered  with  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  crop  is  entirely  crippled  ?  It  is  not  un- 
like a  little  red  thrip,  and  attacks  the  haulm  and  pods 
alike.-G.  B. 

*#*  Please  send  specimens  of  the  insect.— Ed. 


Names  of  plants,— M. 

cannot  name  florists'  flowers. 

nised. P.     Tehniir. — Send 

Annn.  —  Calycanthus  floridus. 


F.  Charrington. — We 
Indus, — Not  recog- 

better    specimens. 

S.   H.  B.  —  Justicia 


lucida, 0.  A.  L. — Spira'a  ariipfolia, West  High- 
lands. —  Azalea     procumbeng, K.    Semper.  —  1, 

Lysiraacliia  cletliroides  ;  2,  Vercinica  subsessilis, 

"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Paris.— This  journal  u  pub- 
luked  in  7it'«i?/y  boi'Tnl  Montlity  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  platts  arc  best  prcsemd,  audit  is  most  suitable /or 
reference  previous  to  the  issui  of  the  half-i/earlv  volumes.  Price 
1».  6d.:  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £.30  12.i. 

"  Gardening    Illustrated "    Monthly    Parts.  —  This 

journal  is  pulAMed  in  neathi  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  refm  nee  previous  to  the  issue  of  tht 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  6d. 

"Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  ?a.rts.— This  journal  it 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
mo.^t  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  tlie  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Prtce  bd.;  post  free,  8d. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— Giroif?  descriptiems  of  ttptcards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  vrith  directions 
for  their  arraiigement,  culture,  etc.  Fifth  ami  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  post  free,  \s.  Zd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iS93.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Triule.  The 
LisU  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  ilOOOJ  hare 
been  veru  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  eire  a<hnitted  to 
be  the  inost  complcU  ever  2'ublished.     Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improrement  o/ 
cottaae  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening hioim.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  thtisefor  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wilt 
be  sent  for  distribution,  free,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  CasseU 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludfatc  Hiil,  B.C. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  chingo  it  rather ;  bat 

Tbx  Art  iTSELr  is  Natcm."— Sta*MjMorf. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
Plants  that  were  propagated  from  layers  some- 
thing like  twelve  months  since  will  this  season 
have  Howered  fully  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  One  large  grower  has  just 
told  me  that  his  are  all  past  their  best.  I  have 
noted  also  from  remarks  made  in  a  contempo- 
rary that  others  have  experienced  the  same 
thing,  the  flowering  being  hastened  without 
doubt  by  the  conditions  of  the  season.  This 
does  not  matter  materially,  for  we  have  the  old 
Clove  now  in  full  beauty  with  other  kinds  as 
well.  In  some  respects  it  is  an  advantage,  for 
it  allows  of  the  propagation  by  layering  to  be 
attended  to  all  the  sooner.  This  in  itself  is  a 
great  advantage  if  a  large  stock  has  to  be  se- 
cured, and  should  not  certainly  be  lost  sight  of. 
Propagation  by  layering  is  still  the  best  course 
to  pursue  ;  it  is  the  safest,  as  it  is  also  the 
quickest,  involving  no  more  labour  in  the  end. 
Where  two-year-old  plants  are  still  in  hand, 
these  will  make  capital  stock  for  propagation  in 
this  way,  simply  l)eca\ise  the  growths  are  longer, 
thus  admitting  of  more  etFectual  layering  than 
in  the  case  of  yearling  plants  ;  besides  which 
these  latter  will  make  fine  plants  for  the 
earlier  flowering  next  season.  A  good  method 
to  pursue  is  that  of  either  planting  out  the 
old  stools  or  plunging  them  in  a  frame.  For 
instance,  a  frame  that  has  been  cleared  of 
either  early  Potatoes  or  Carrots,  and  still  is 
lying  idle,  will  do  well  for  the  purpose.  First 
level  the  soil  and  add  a  little  fresh  around  the 
old  ball  if  necessary  as  the  planting  is  being 
done.  Then  give  it  a  thorough  good  watering, 
and  after  that  surface  the  soil  all  over  with 
cocoa  fibre  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches,  this 
also  being  watered.  The  layering  should  then 
take  place  in  the  usual  way,  the  layers  being 
pegged  into  the  cocoa  fibre  for  rooting.  This 
material  is  a  first-rate  rooting  medium,  keeping 
a  regular  moisture  around  the  layers,  encourag- 
ing thereby  a  speedy  root-growth. 

Aiter  the  layering  is  completed,  the  fibre 
should  be  made  firm  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand  be  added  as  a  surfacing,  with  another 
watering  as  a  finish.  The  lights  should 
then  be  placed  over  them,  but  do  not 
keep  them  closed  so  as  to  cause  a  too 
damp  atmosphere.  Such  a  condition  will 
only  tend  to  engender  fungoid'  growth  and 
cause  green-fly.  Close  if  needful  during 
the  daytime,  more  especially  when  an  easterly 
wind  i^  blowing  or  the  siin  very  bright 
and  warm.  This  latter  advice  may  seem 
an  anomaly,  but  it  works  out  well,  shading 
being  employed  at  such  times  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  latter  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  sun  declines,  and  then  air  may  be  given, 
or  if  very  quiet  the  lights  can  be  left  ofl'  entirely 
until  the  following  morning,  so  as  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  dew.  jieing  layered  in  the 
fibre,  but  little  watering  will  be  needed,  and 
this  will  be  found  all  the  better.  By  adopting 
this  plan  the  layers  will  be  fit  for  potting  in  a 
month  or  five  weeks'  time,  and  this  will  allow 
a  good  interval  for  the  young  plants  to  become 
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well  established  before  winter  sets  in.  This 
fact  is  an  all-important  one  in  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  plants.  Late  propagation,  with  a 
consequently  late  period  before  sufficient  roots 
have  been  formed  to  carry  the  plants  safely 
through  the  winter,  means  that  a  closer  course 
of  treatment  has  to  be  adopted.  This  is  not 
at  all  congenial  to  the  Malmaison  or  any  other 
Carnation,  for  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
it  is  a  hardy  border  plant  and  not  a  tender 
greenhouse  one  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  this  is  a  point  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  fashionable  flower  that 
frequently  escapes  notice.  Anything  approach- 
ing a  close  or  stuffy  atmosphere  during  the 
aulumn  and  winter  is  decidedly  injurious  to 
the  plants,  as  indeed  it  is  at  all  times.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  attempt  to  make  up  in  this  way 
for  time  lost  in  layering. 

The  yearling  plants  afore  alluded  to,    if  not 
wanted  for  propagation,  should  at  once  receive 
a  shift  into  one  size  larger  pots.     In  doing  this 
do  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  about  half  and 
half  good  peat  and  turfy  loam.     If  the  loam  be 
at  all  close  and  wanting  in  fibre,   then  employ 
more  peat.     In  fact,    I    would  not  hesitate  to 
pot  in  peat  altogether  rather  than   use   interior 
loam.     Add  to  the  peat  a  little  bone-meal  or 
lime  rubble  and   sand  ;  this  will   make  a  very 
good  mixture.     Firm  potting  is  quite  essential, 
less  watering  being  afterwards  required.     Slop- 
ping   the   plants   frequently   with    water    will 
cause  them  to  go  off  at  the  base.     Should  any 
wirewonn  or  other  grub  trouble  the   plants  at 
any  time,  dust  them  over  at  once  with  soot  in 
a   light   manner,  leaving  it  to  be  watered  in. 
This  not  only  acts  as  a  check,  but  as  a  preventive 
also,  beyond  which  it  is  also  a  manure  in  which 
Carnations  delight.   These  plants  should  have  all 
the  light  and  air  that  can  be  given  them,  but  be 
screened  from  easterly  winds  and  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day  in  very 
hot  situations.     This   can  be    easily   managed 
with  ordinary  shading.     Plunging  the  pots  m  a 
season   like   the   present  is   a   good    course  to 
pursue  ;  it  saves  watering,  too  much  of  which  is 
not    beneficial    at    any   time.     During    a    wet 
period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  would  be 
better  not  plunged,  being  merely  stood  upon  a 
bed  of  coal  ashes  or  upon  bricks,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent worms  from  entering  the  pots.     Just  sufti- 
cient  staking  should  be  attorded  after  potting  to 
prevent    the  shoots   from  breaking  down  ;    in 
doing  this  do  not  crowd  the  growths  together, 
but  rather  draw  them  out.     In  the  case  of  the 
young  layers  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  an 
adventitious  flower-spike  will  push  up  ;  rather 
than   stop  this,  I  would  encourage  it,  for  one 
good  flower  upon  a  dwarf  plant  is  a  pretty  sight 
during  the  winter  months.     It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  varieties  now  beyond  saying 
that  Mme.  Arthur  Warooque,  of  which  such  a 
good   opinion   was  formed,    is  ; rarely   seen    in 
good    form.     If    it   were    grown  satisfactorily, 
we  should,  no  doubt,  see  it  shown  beside  the 
other  fiae  varieties.  Southron. 
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Campaaula  pyramidalis  in  pots.— This  fine 
and  showy  species  o£  Campanula,  which  was  quite 
a  fashionable  plant  some  sixty  years  ago,  can 
now  be  seen  in  fine  condition  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  where  Mr.  J.  Hudson  grows  it 
largely  in  pots  for  decoration.  Plants  are  raised 
from  seeds  sown  at  midsummer  or  a  ;iittle  [earlier, 
and  in  a  year  from  the  time  of  sowing  they  are 
strong  subjects  in  G-inch  and  S.^-inch  pots,  and  a 
few  will  blossom,  though  it  is  best  for  them  not 
to  do  so  until  the  second  year,  by  which  time  they 
will  have  made  very  fine  specimens.  If  the  plants 
flower  one  year  from  seed,  they  do  not  make  such 
fine  specimens  in  the  second  year,  when  they  can 


be  had  in  large  pots  with  twenty  or  mire  spikes  of 
bloom  it  they  have  not  previously  Howered,  ana 
are  then  well  adapted  for  both  indoor  and  out- 
of-door  decoration.  The  Chimney  Campanula,  as 
it  is  termed,  continues  in  bloom  for  a  considerable 
time  up  to  the  autumn,  and  if  the  plants  are 
to  be  grown  on  for  another  season  they  should 
be  housed  when  they  go  o"*  °^  Hower.  une 
remarkable  feature  about  the  plants  at  Uun- 
ner.sbury  House  is  the  singular  variation  seen  in 
the  leaves,  as  they  differ  very  widely,  and  it  might 
be  expected  the  flowers  would,  therefore,  vary  m 
colour.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  advanced 
enough  they  are  stood  out  of  doors  upon  a  bed  ot 
ashes,  and  well  looked  atler  with  water.  A  fairly 
light,  rich  soil  and  good  drainage  are  .Bsentia). 
At  present  the  shades  of  colour  in  the  Chimney 
Campanula  appear  to  be  limited  to  olue  and  purple, 
with  the  addition  of  the  white.— K.  D. 

Canna  ComtesBe  de  I'Estoile.-This,  which 
has  made  its  appearance  in  most  of  the  various 
groups  of  flowering  Cannas  that  have  been  some- 
what largely  exhibited  this  season,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  spotted  flowers,  which  by  some  are 
greatly  admired,  whilst  by  others  the  self-coloured 
blossoms  are  preferred.  It  is  a  bold  growing  yanety, 
with  foliage  of  a  glaucous  green  tint,  whilst  tbe 
tlowers  are  large  and  of  a  bright  clear  yellow 
thirkly  spotted  with  red.  With  such  a  list  of 
varieties  as  we  now  have  a  selection  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  this  can  be  depended  on  as  a 
superior  spotted  form.  When  this  class  of  Cannas 
first  became  popular,  many  of  the  new  varieties 
had  dark  coloured  foliage,  but  of  late  nearly  all 
the  newer  forms  had  green  leaves,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  wider  range  of  colour  in  the  flower  than 
there  is  among  the  dark-leaved  varieties.  The 
variety  Comtesse  de  I'Estoile  was  raised  byM. 
Cro-/,y,  and  sent  out  in  18',12.— H.  P. 

Hibiscus  schizopetalus.— This  is  a  great 
favourite  ot  mine  and  a  very  striking  plant  when 
in  flower,  though  it  is  not  met  with  nearly  so  often 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  does  not  possess  the 
large  gorgeously- coloured  blooms  of  most  ot  tne 
forms  of  H.  Rosa-sinensi?,  but  is  so  distinct  from 
anything  else,  that  it  is  sure  to  attract  attention 
when  in  flower.  It  is  of  a  lo^se  open  habit  of 
growth  and  will  not  flower  freely  if  kept  dwarf. 
As  a  roof  plant  this  Hibiscus  is  just  at  home,  for 
the  pendulous  blossoms  are  borne  on  stalks  b 
inches  or  nearly  so  in  length ;  consequently  tlie 
flowers  are  in  this  manner  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage The  individual  blooms  are  about  3  inches 
in  diameter,  and  remarkable  for  the  curiously  cut 
and  slashed  petals,  which  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour  marked  towards  the  centre  with  yellow. 
As  in  many  of  its  relatives,  the  long  projectmg 
stigma  forms  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  of  very 
easy  culture,  for  cuttings  strike  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  if  potted  ofE  as  soon  as  rooted,  they 
grow  away  quickly.  H.  schizopetalus  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  stove  species,  but  it  will  grow  and 
flower  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  in  an  in- 
termediate temperature,  and  in  this  way  it  is  less 
subject  to  insect  pests  than  in  the  stove.— T. 

Himalayan  Rhododendrons.— The  flower- 
ing season  of  the  various  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons is  spread  over  a  lengthened  period,  for  the 
stately  R.  argenteum  or  grande  will  open  its 
blooms  quite  early  in  the  new  year  where  protected 
bv  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  the  different 
species  will  maintain  a  succession  till  midsummer, 
or  nearly  so.  The  last  to  flower,  as  a  rule,  belongs 
to  a  group  upon  which  numerous  names  have 
been  bestowed,  but  between  all  the  members  of 
which  there  are  really  but  few  points  of  difference. 
Thus  the  plants  to  be  met  with  in  this  country 
under  the  names  of  R.  Jenkins!  R.  Maddeni, 
R  calophyllum,  R.  tubulatum,  and  R  virginale 
are  at  the  most  but  slightly  removed  from  each 
other,  and  the  names  are  often  used  indiscri- 
minately. The  usual  habit  of  this  section  of  Rho- 
dodendrons is  to  form  a  freely-branched,  yet  some- 
what loose-growing  bush  clothed  with  oblong 
lanceolate  leaves,  deep  green  above  and  thic^y 
studded  with  terrugineous  scales  underneath.  It 
flowers   freely,  but  there  are   seldom  more  than 
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half-a-dozen  blooms  in  a  cluster.  The  individual 
flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  about  '^  inches  or  4 
inches  long,  and  as  much  across  the  expanded 
mouth.  They  are  when  fully  opened  pure  white. 
The  form  to  which  the  name  K.  calophyllum  is 
usually  applieil  is  of  more  sturdy  growth,  with 
rounder  leaves,  which  are  also  of  greater  substance, 
while  the  flowers  are  at  limes  somewhat  larger. 
This  sturdier  type  will  often  bloom  in  a  smaller 
state  than  the  looser-growing  form.  .Seedlings  of 
this  section  of  Rhododendrons  can  be  raised  in 
quantity,  and  it  will  be  found  as  a  rule  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  variation  among  the  progeny, 
though  I  have  never  raised  the  stnniier  form  from 
the  more  slender  one,  or  riir  verstl.  These  Rhododen- 
drons strike  root  far  more  readily  from  cuttings 
than  most  Himalayan  species.  There  is  no  hair 
or  wool  on  the  stems,  and  this  I  have  invariably 
found  influences  the  production  of  roots,  for  not 
only  in  the  case  of  Rhododendrons,  but  also  most 
other  plants,  those  with  smooth  stems  strike  root 
with  greater  certainty  than  the  others.  Ihe  Rho- 
de iendrons  above  alluded  to  are  essentially  con- 
servatory plants,  as  they  are  far  more  tender  than 
most  of  the  Himalayan  species,  and  unless  in 
especially  favoured  localities  it  would  be  useless  to 
plant  them  out  of  doors.— T. 

The  Cape  Coast  Lily  (Crinum  giganteum) 
(0.  MureniJa:). — The  large  bulb  you  received  last 
season  from  Dahomey,  West  Africa,  and  of  which 
you  enclose  a  flower,  is  certainly  the  plant  named 
above.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
west  coast,  and  to  make  bulbs  as  large  as  a  good 
football.  The  flower  before  me,  pure  white  on  the 
inside,  tinged  slightly  on  the  outside,  measures 
upwards  of  ti  inches  across.  I  do  not  detect  any 
perfume.  The  anthers  are  of  a  deep  purplish 
black.  It  has  long  been  known  in  England,  but  not 
much  grown. — W.  II.  G. 

Plumeria  lutea  {6.  Bacon).— This  appears 
to  me  to  be  your  flower,  but  it  seems  to 
have  more  yellow  in  it  than  is  usual.  You 
say  some  stems  were  sent  you  from  Brazil,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  native  of  that  country. 
The  plant  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brus- 
sels, many  years  ago  from  Peru.  The  flowers  are 
deliciously  sweet,  but  the  plants  are  ugly-looking 
and  cannot  be  brought  into  any  reasonable  shape. 
I  would  not  recommend  any  of  the  genus  to  the 
amateur  with  limited  space. — W.  H.  G. 

Anthurium  flowers  (II.  Bcrtrand).— These 
are  really  very  fine  standing  in  water  above 
some  flowers  of  Ltelia  purpurata  and  have  a 
very  fine  effect.  There  !«,  first  of  all,  A.  Andre- 
anum,  which  is  the  parent  of  all  these  large- 
spathcd  kinds.  It  is  very  brilliant  in  colour.  To 
my  mind  it  cannot  compare  with  the  smooth 
spathe  and  deep  colour  of  A.  Archiduc  Joseph, 
which  is  of  a  rich  crimson.  The  spathes  of  Reine 
des  Beiges  are  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  the  two 
latter  varieties  being  very  fine.  Of  A.  Scherzeri- 
anum  there  also  come  some  fine  forms,  one  called 
Marie- Kugunie  being  extremely  rich  deep  crimson 
with  a  long  yellow  spadix.  A  very  fine  form  of  the 
variety  called  Rothschildianum  named  andega- 
vense  has  a  large  spathe,  the  front  creamy  white, 
regularly  and  profusely  blotched  with  crimson- 
carmine,  whilst  behind  it  is  wholly  reddish  scarlet, 
with  a  few  freckles  and  dots  of  white,  the  spadix 
yellow.  I  am  told  this  is  a  robust  grower  and  a 
free  bloomer.  There  is  a  form  marked  giganteum, 
but  which  exactly  resembles  the  form  called  maxi- 
mum, sent  0  It  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea.  The  spathe  is  oblong  in  shape,  nearly 
10  inches  long,  pointed  at  the  end,  1  inches  across, 
thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  vivid  scarlet. 
This,  I  think,  accords  with  the  kind  named  maxi- 
mum, and  whilst  anxious  to  see  these  Anthuriums 
gain  popularity,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  multiplica- 
tion of  unnecessary  names. — W.  H.  G. 

Show  and  regal  Pelargoniutas.— Now  that 
the  show  and  regal  types  of  Pelargoniums  are 
again  being  prominently  brought  before  the  public, 
it  would  be  well  if  growers  were  to  name  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  amongst  the  newer  varieties. 
Out  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  kinds  purchased  last 
season  Empress  of  India  is  a  splendid  variety,  the 


colour  being  better  described  as  salmon-scarlet. 
This  variety  is  very  free,  with  a  good  habit. 
Du(-hess  of  Fife  is  another  beautiful  variety  ;  so 
also  is  Kair  Rosamond,  this  latter  being  of  dwarf 
habit,  the  flowers  pure  white,  the  two  top  petals 
slightly  spotted  with  pink,  .\mongst  those  de- 
scribed as  show  Pelargoniums,  Martial  stands  out 
conspicuously,  the  lower  pet:ils  being  scarlet,  the 
top  ones  deep  maroon.  I  can  also  say  a  good  word 
for  Jubilee  and  Dorothy,  as  described  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  51(1). ~A.  YouNci. 

Diplarrhena  Morsea.— This  uncommon  Irid 
is  a  near  ally  of  the  genus  Marica  or  Mora;a,  for  the 
different  species  are  known  under  both  generic 
names.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  dark  green  rigid 
leaves,  while  the  flower-scapes  which  well  overtop 
the  foliage  produce  a  great  number  of  blossoms. 
The  individual  flowers  are  about  a  couple  of  inches 
across  and  of  an  ivory-white  tint,  but,  as  with 
several  of  its  immediate  allies,  they  only  remain  in 
perfection  for  a  single  day.  This  is,  however, 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  each  scape  pro- 
duces a  considerable  succession  of  blossoms,  so  that 
a  specimen  of  it  will  be  an  object  of  beauty  for 
some  time.  This  Diplarrhena  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and 
in  common  with  most  plants  from  that  region  it 
needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  this  country. 
A  near  ally  of  the  above  and  a  native  of  much  the 
same  region  is  Patersonia  longiscapa,  with  long 
narrow  Iris-like  leaves  and  violet-blue  blossoms, 
borne  on  scapes  sometimes  a  couple  of  feet  high. 
It  frequently  flowers  at  Kew,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  it  in  .any  of  the  nurseries. --T. 

Azalea  indica.— The  saying  "when  doctors 
differ,  who  shall  decide  .'  "  is  as  applicable  to  gar- 
deners as  to  any  other  body.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Kingston  Gardeners'  Association  a  member 
read  a  short,  but  very  concise  and  practical  paper 
on  the  culture  of  the  Indian  Azalea,  and  stated 
that  at  certain  periods  of  growth  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  feed  his  plants  by  giving  them  twice  a  week 
liquid  manure  made  from  cow  manure.  He  stated 
that  the  best  results  followed  from  this  course, 
and  other  members  conversant  with  his  plants, 
many  of  them  large  bushes,  corroborated  him. 
Other  members,  especially  some  old  plantsmen, 
deprecated  the  employment  of  manure  of  any  sort 
whether  liquid  or  artificial,  and  said  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  ever  seen  had  been  grown  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  stimulant  whatever.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  repotting,  the  reader  of  the 
paper  said  that  he  never  reduced  the  balls  of  his 
plants  when  repotting  so  as  to  remove  any  roots. 
Others  agreed  that  was  the  right  course,  but  then 
It  was  said  by  other  members  that  many  first-class 
growers  of  Azaleas  would  cut  the  large  balls  of 
roots  hard  down  in  repotting,  so  as  to  keep  the 
plants  in  pots  of  moderate  dimensions  and  yet 
obtain  the  very  best  results.  Here  is  some  excel- 
lent room  for  discussion  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
treating  Azaleas.  Whilst  one  occasionally  sees  in 
gardens  plants  so  admirably  furnished  with  leaves 
and  flowers  that  nothing  can  be  better,  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  plants  in  a  comparatively 
starved  state  are  found  root-bound,  soil-exhausted, 
and  badly  needing  complete  renovation.  No  doubt 
at  the  outset  very  much  of  the  future  welfare  of 
the  plants  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  compost 
employed  in  potting. — A.  D. 

Propagating'    Javanese    Rhododendrons. 

—It  is  now  pretty  generally  known  that  these 
Rhododendrons  strike  root  readily  from  cuttings, 
that  is,  if  they  are  taken  when  in  good  condition 
and  carefully  treated  afterwards.  The  present  is 
a  very  suitable  time  for  increasing  them  in  this 
way,  for  the  best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the 
current  season's  shoots  taken  when  they  are  in 
about  a  half-ripened  slate,  that  is  to  say,  soon 
after  they  have  lost  their  succulent  character. 
Most  of  the  shoots  of  the  present  season  will  now 
be  in  just  such  a  state,  while  another  advantage  of 
summer  propagation  is  that  the  various  appliances 
that  are  needed  are  less  occupied  than  is  the  case 
during  the  spring  months.  Pots  1  inches  or  5 
inches  in  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  the  in- 
crease of  these   Rhododendrons,  and  to  prepare 


them  fnr  the  callings  they  should  be  about  halt- 
filled  with  broken  crocks  ;  then  the  soil  should  be 
put  in  and  pressed  down  very  firmly  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  When  a  layer 
of  clean  silver  sand  is  placed  over  this  the  pot  is 
then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings.  If 
the  shoots  are  not  more  than  1  inches,  or  in  some 
cases  5  inches  long,  the  cutting  may  consist  of  the 
entire  shoot,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  as  that  por- 
tion of  the  shoot  close  to  the  older  wood  produces 
roots  more  readily  than  any  other  part.  Where 
the  shoots  are  too  long  for  such  a  purpose,  it  will  be 
found  an  advantage  to  form  the  base  of  the  cut- 
ting with  a  sloping  cut,  as  a  greater  surface  for  the 
formation  of  roots  is  thus  ensured.  The  cuttings 
must  be  dibbled  in  firmly  .and  well  watered  after- 
wards. When  this  is  done  a  good  place  for  them 
is  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  an  intermediate 
house,  thus  carrying  out  a  good  general  rule  to 
put  cuttings  in  a  temperature  a  little  (but  not 
much)  higher  than  that  in  which  they  have  been 
grown.  In  two  or  three  months  they  will  be 
nicely  rooted,  when  they  must  be  hardened  off, 
and  as  soon  as  sufficiently  established  potted  into 
small  pots,  using  for  a  compost  sandy  peat.  In 
putting  in  the  cuttings  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
put  from  four  to  six  around  the  edge  of  the  pot,  as 
when  rooted  the  ball  nf  earth  can  be  conveniently 
divided  up  without  injuring  the  delicate  hair-like 
roots.— T. 

Zephyranthes  carinata. — This  has  flowered 
with  me  during  the  present  season  about  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  It  merits  more  extensive  cul- 
tivation, for  though  the  flower-spikes  do  not 
exceed  a  foot  in  height  and  are  often  less,  yet  the 
blooms  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  Scar- 
borough Lily  (Vallota  purpurea).  They  are,  how- 
ever, borne  on  single  stems,  but  as  the  bulbs  are 
small,  several  can  be  grown  in  a  pot  of  medium 
sizp.  The  flowers,  which  are  3  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  are  of  a  rich  deep  rose — a  very  pleasing 
tint.  The  colour  of  the  blooms  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  have  been  grown,  for  where  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  the  flowers  are  brighter  in  tint  than  when 
in  a  partially  shaded  position.  Like  the  Vallota 
and  many  other  bulbs  of  this  class,  the  Zephyranthes 
dislike  being  disturbed  at  the  roots,  and  flower 
much  better  when  they  are  quite  pot-bound.  .Such 
being  the  case,  a  compost  that  will  remain  sweet 
for  years  should  be  chosen,  and  good  yellow  lo-im 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand  will  just  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Zephyranthes.  They  net  d  green- 
house treatment,  or  at  all  events  the  protection  of 
a  frame  from  whence  frost  is  excluded  during  the 
winter.     H.  P. 

Sandersonia  aurantiaca. — This  is  a  splendid 
plant,  allied  to  the  Glorio.sa.  1  used  to  grow  it  in 
the  stove,  placing  it  when  in  flower  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time 
until  I  noticed  it  recently  at  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bain.  The  flowers  are  of 
moderate  size,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  deep  orange 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  should  be 
potted  in  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould 
and  decomposed  manure  made  sandy.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  for  the  plant  likes  a  good  supply  of 
water  during  the  growing  season.  In  the  winter 
the  tubers  are  dormant,  and  should  be  kept  cool 
and  dry.  -W.  H.  G. 

Pelargonium  Ardens.  — This  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  true  species  of  Pelargonium,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  though  raised  so  long 
ago  that  little  is  known  concerning  it.  The 
parents  are  said  to  be  Pelargonium  fulgidum  and 
P.  lobatum.  It  is  certainly  wonderfully  bright 
and  effective  when  in  flower,  as  the  blooms, 
though  not  large,  are  of  a  rich  glowing  crimson 
tint.  Another  somewhat  in  the  same  way  is  P. 
Schotti,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  velvety  crimson- 
purple,  shaded  on  the  upper  petals  with  blackish 
maroon.  Pelargoniums  of  this  class,  that  is  to 
s.ay  the  original  species  and  hybrids  but  once 
removed  therefrom,  are  very  seldom  met  with,  and 
may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  nur.series.  Still  a 
collection  of  them,  or  rather  a  selection  therefrom, 
would  form  a  very  attractive  feature  far  more  in- 
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terestingto  many,  I  should  say,  than  the  commonly 
cultivated  form-i  which  are  everywhere  met  with. 
The  nipped,  spiny-stemmed  P.  echinatum,  with  jiure 
while  llowers  feathered  in  the  upper  petals  with 
maroon,  is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  and  so  are 
some  of  the  forms  raised  therefrom,  such  as  Ariel 
and  I'ixie,  witli  rosy  coloured  lilosioms.  The 
scented-leaved  forms  again  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  variety,  the  flowers  of  some  being  very 
attractive.  Many  of  them  are  very  useful  for 
cutting,  especially  where  the  old-fashioned  nosegay 
is  required,  while  as  specimen  plants  they  will 
please  many.  Some  large  specimens  of  scented- 
leaved  I'cl.argoniums  that  were  e.xhibited  at  some 
of  the  principal  shows  List  year  by  Mr.  Hudson 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. — 
H.  P. 


CARNATIONS  AT  EDENSIDE  GARDENS. 
A  FEW  yards  from  the  station  of  Great  I'.ookham, 
in  Surrey,  is  Edenside  Gardens,   where  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  of   Ilford,  has  a  large  house  filled  with 
the    best   kinds   of  Carnations.     For    many  years 
Mr.    Douglas    has   raised   and  shown  t^arnations, 
not  a  few  of  the  finest  kinds  in  gardens  appearing 
fir^t  at  Great  Gearies.     At  present  only  one  house 
has  been  erected,  lOt)  feet  by  18  feet,  but  two  other 
structures  of  the  same  dimensions  are  to  be  built  to 
.accommodate  the  various  florists'  flowers.  Auriculas, 
Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  that  are  to  find  a  home 
here.     The  Carnations  are  in  pots,  and,  arranged 
in  the  well-constructed  house,  are  of    more  than 
ordinary  interest.     There  is  a  wealth  of  new  varie- 
ties as  well  as  of  old  favourites,  .and  the  show,  for 
such  we  may  call  it.  is  of  importance  to  the  lover 
of  Carnations.     Mr.  Douglas  has  secured  the  finest 
seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  even  the 
recent  Malmaisons,   which  have   created  a    new 
interest  in  this  section.    The  collection  is  rich  in 
selfs,    and    the    following    new  kinds   we    miide 
especial    note   of    as    worthy  of    culture.     It    is 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  protests  made  from  time 
to  time  in  TiiK  Garden  ag.-iinst  "pod-bursters" 
are    bearing    fruit.      Very    few    of  the    varieties 
mentioned  possess  this  evil  trait,  and  their  decided 
colouring  would  tell  well  in   gardens  grouped  in 
distinct  masses,  the  best  way,  as  we  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  to  get  the  best  effect  from  the  flowers. 
We  have  given  in  each  case  the  raiser's  name,  and 
amongst  the  selfs  are  several  lovely  things.  Hayes' 
Scarlet    (Smith)    is    a    brilliant    scarlet    flower, 
full,  the    pet.als    stout,    smooth    and    handsome, 
the  plant  of  strong  growth.    There  are  no  signs 
of     the    objectionable    split    calyx.     The   Carna- 
tion   raisers   of    the  'present   day  are   working  in 
better  lin°s  than  those  of  old,  and  getting  really 
fine  v.aiielies  of  distinct  colours  and  robust  habit. 
Duke  of  Orleans  (Smith)  is  a  yellow  Carnation,  a 
very    lovely    flower,  a  great    improvement    upon 
Germania,  deeper  in  colour  and  stronger  in  growth. 
A  gre,at  fault  in  this  section,  as  a  rale,  is  the  poor 
constitution    of    the  plants,  and   this  kind  is    an 
advance.    A  yellow  flower  of  clear  colour,  full,  and 
well  shaped   is   a  decided  gain.     Another  of  Mr. 
Smith's    yellow  Carnations    is    named    Corunna, 
(he     flower    remarkably    handsome     and    stout, 
but   without    an    element    of    coarseness.     Each 
variety   is   represented  by  a  quantity   of  plants, 
and    one    can    judge    of    their    rich     effect    in 
the    garden.     The   Hunter   (Smith)    reminds    one 
strongly  of  the  variety  Mrs.   Reynolds   Hole,  but 
the  beautiful  apricot    colour  is  richer  and  the 
flowers  keep  quite  intact.    We  could  not  discover 
a  split  Ijloom.     Carnations  that  split  and  lack  fra- 
grance  are  not   of  great  value.     Louis   Philippe 
(Smith)  is  a  good  yellow  self,  very  distinct,  the 
petals  quite  short,  wavy   at  the  margin,  and  com- 
posing a  handsome,  dense,  effective  bloor-'..     It  is 
exceptionally  free,  and  in  all  respects  a  good  Car- 
nation.    Oriflamme  is   a  new  scarlet  flower  raised 
by  Mr.  Douglas.     It  is  a  very  brilliant  colour,  the 
petals  stout,  smooth,  and  held  well  together  in  the 
firm  calyx.     This  variety,  it  will  be  remembered, 
secured  the   first  prize  offered  for  twelve  bunches 
of  a  border  Carnation  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  in  18y2.     The  colour  is  as  bright  as  in  any 


kind  known  to  us.  A  large  group  of  plants  is  to 
l)e  seen  of  Niphetos  (Smith),  the  flowers  exception- 
ally pure,  very  little  split,  and  remarkiibly  free.  It 
will  be  much  valued,  we  should  think,  for  cutting. 
The  finest  rose  self  is  Lady  Gwendoline  (Smith),  the 
colour  clear  and  rich,  the  form  of  the  flower  neat,  full, 
and  pleasing.  Like  all  the  other  kinds  that  have 
been  mentioned,  it  is  a  good  grower.  Every  colour 
almost  is  represented  in  the  self  Carnations.  Abi- 
gail (Smith)  is  carmine-rose,  a  fresh  charming 
tint,  the  petals  broad,  firm,  and  the  calyx  not  split. 
Water  Witch  and  Mephisto,  both  Mr.  Smith's  seed- 
lings, are  acquisilions.  The  former  is  a  delicately 
coloured  flower,  blush-white,  full  and  broad,  bear- 
ing something  of  the  Malmaison  character,  whilst 
the  latter  is  deep  maroon-crimson,  an  intense 
shade,  the  flowers  large  and  not  in  the  least  split. 
A  fine  lot  we  noted  of 'King  of  Scarlets  (Douglas), 
one  of  the  brightest  kinds  in  the  whole  collection, 
the  petals  stout  and  the  calyx  perfectly  unbroken. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  group  of  it  in  the  open, 
where  it  would  create  an  effect  in  the  garden.  Two 
varieties  very  similar  are  Alice  Newman  (Smith ) 
an<l  Mrs.  Louisa  Jamieson,  raised  also  by  Mr.  Smith. 
The  flowers  in  each  case  may  be  described  as  dull 
red,  a  distinct  colour,  but  not  so  bright  as  one 
could  wish  for.  Each  bloom  is  of  bold  character, 
full,  and  of  splendid  form  A  very  pleasing  viiriet  y, 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection,  is  Ruby,  raised 
by  Jlr.  Douglas.  The  comp.act,  full,  sturdy  flowers 
are  clear  shining  rose— a  striking  and  welcome 
shade,  whilst  the  plants  are  vigorous  in  growth 
.and  free.  Splitting  of  the  calyx  quite  spoils  the 
kind  named  Royal  George  (Smith),  which  produces 
a  very  large  flower  of  splendid  rich  purple  colour. 
The  above  are  the  names  of  the  best  selfs  in 
this  fine  house  of  Carnations,  and  certainly  we 
have  here  a  precious  collection,  in  which  the  col- 
ours are  striking  and  the  flowers  bold  in  form, 
sweet  and  not  split,  except  in  one  instance.  Not 
many  years  ago  such  a  place  would  scarcely  have 
been  given  to  this  type,  which  is  the  chief  feature 
of  beauty,  although  there  is  a  wealth  of  bizarres, 
flakes  and  so  forth.  We  may  mention  yet  another 
named  Midas,  which  is  very  pale  rose  in  shade  and 
one  of  Mr.  Douglas'  seedlings.  The  colour  is  pecu- 
liarly soft. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  Picotees,  and  very  beau- 
tiful are  the  following,  which  represent  the  highest 
type   of    this   cherished   flower ;    Mrs.  Sydenham 
(Douglas)  is  a  yellow  ground,  very  pure,  with  a 
well-defined  red  edge,  a  full,  handsome   kind,  the 
plant  vigorous  in  growth.  Mr.  Douglas  has  devoted 
much   attention  to   this    class,  as   shown   by  his 
superb  seedlings.     Another  fine  acquisition  is  Lily 
Henwood,  a  yellow   ground  kind,  heavily  flushed 
with  red,  the   habit    of    the   plant   conspicuously 
dwarf  and  compact.     One  of  the  most  charming  is 
Ganymede  (Douglas),  a  heavy  red-edged   flower, 
full  and  rich  in  colour,  a  pleasing  type.     We  saw  a 
large  group  of  it  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
fine   shape   and   decided   colour    of  the    flowers. 
A  lovely  new  Picotee  is  Melpomene,  a  light  rose- 
edged   Uower,    the   ground  very    pure    white.     It 
was  a  mass  of  delicate  bloom  and  was  amongst 
the  novelties  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas  last  year.    An- 
other of  Mr.  Douglas'  seedlings  deserves  mention. 
This  is  Desdemona,  not  a  large  flower,  but,  so  to 
say,  dainty,  very  free,  light  rose-pink  shade,  ex- 
quisite against  pure  white.    No  split  blooms  occur. 
We  may  also  mention,  amongst  other  Picotees,  Mrs. 
Sharp,  heavy  rose  edge  ;  Brunette,  heavy  red  edge  ; 
Thomas  William,  rose  edged  ;   Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  purple  edged,  and  Muriel,  bright  purple, 
heavy    edged.    Then,   of    course,   one    gets    here 
a    rich    selection    of     bizarres    and    flakes.     The 
success  of    Mr.  Douglas  in  these  p,articular   sec- 
tions is  well  known,  and  the  beautiful  things  he 
has  given  us  are  sufficient  proof.     A  charming  rose 
flake  is   Lady   Marie  Currie,  the   flower   of    fine 
shape  and  the  flakes  very  distinct  and  clear,  whilst 
the  plant  is  a  strong    grower.     Very  beautiful  is 
the  variety  Charles  Henwood,  a  purple  flake,  bright 
and  attractive,  the  flowers  of  the  largest  size,  rich 
in   colour,  and   the    growth   robust.     It    deserves 
praise.     Not  a  few  of  the  bizarres  .and  Hakes  are 
objectionable  in  colour,  but  not  such  kinds  as  we 
1  here  mention.     Mrs.  Constance  Graham  is  a  fine 


type  of  the  scarlet  flake.  This  is  one  ot  Mr. 
Smiih's  seedlings,  the  colour  most  brilliant  and 
the  flake  thoroughly  well  defined— a  fine  kind  for 
colour.  A  scarlet  flake  that  may  be  mentioned  ia 
named  Dregorius  (Douglas),  not  a  very  pleasing 
name  for  a  pretty  flower,  the  flake  excellent  and 
the  Uower  of  fine  size  with  smooth,  stout  petals. 
Amongst  the  pink  and  purple  bizarres  we  made 
note  of  the  variety  Harmony  (Douglas),  which  was 
represented  by  a  coloured  plate  in  Thk  Gabijen,  De- 
cember -21,  iss',).  The  plate  shows  well  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  in  both  form  and  colour.  The  growth 
is  vigorous  for  a  bizarre,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
see  that  all  the  newer  kinds  and  novelties  were  of 
robust  habit.  Phccbe  (Smith)  is  another  fine  pink 
and  purple  bizarre— a  lovely  flower,  full,  the  colours 
bright  and  clear. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  old  varieties,  which 
of  course,  are  well  represented,  nor  to  refer  at 
greater  length  to  novelties.  The  Carnation  is 
shown  in  its  various  phases,  from  the  Picotee 
division  to  the  Malmaisons,  which  we  need  not 
further  refer  to,  as  they  were  described  recently  in 
these  pages.  In  winter  the  house  will  be  gay  with 
the  best  tree  kinds,  and  in  the  future  we  shall  ex- 
pect many  prizes  from  the  2ii00  seedlings  for  trial 
that  are  soon  to  be  planted  out.  Upwards  of  4000 
plants  are  in  the  house,  and  when  this  home  for 
flowers  is  in  full  working  order,  each  season  of  the 
year  will  have  its  treasures— Carnations,  Cinerarias, 
and  so  forth.  We  m.ay  mention  that  a  number  ot 
beautiful  seedlings  .are  in  bloom  under  numbers, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  described. 


Bichardia  EUiottiana.— Apart  from  its  beau- 
tiful golden  coloured  blossoms  this  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct Richardia,  for  the  leaves  are  much  thicker  in 
texture  .and  of  a  deeper  green  than  those  of  any 
of  the  others,  though  while  spotted  with  white 
they  are  less  so  than  those  of  Richardia  alba 
maculata.  'I'he  foliage,  too,  of  K.  ElUottiana  is 
blunter  than  any  in  of  the  others.  A  very  notable 
feature  is,  however,  furnished  by  the  leaf-stalks, 
which,  especially  toward  the  lower  part,  are  mottled 
with  green,  brown,  and  white,  after  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  Alocasias.  This  Richardia  is  alto- 
gether a  firmer  plant  than  the  commonly  cultivated 
forms,  and  it  .appears  to  be  of  slower  growth,  so 
that  with  the  limited  number  sold  at  the  time  of 
its  distribution,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  take  a 
good  while  to  work  up  a  stock,  we  shall  probably 
see  it  realise  a  good  price  for  some  time.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  come  true  from  seed,  so  that  the 
holders  of  the  strong  flowering  plants  will  have  the 
advantage. — H.  P. 

Mitraria  coccinea.— Discovered  on  the  island 
of  Chiloe  (which  is  situated  a  few  miles  off  the 
mainland  of  Chili)  in  the  year  184S,  this  gesnera- 
ceoHs  plant  promised  at  one  time  to  become  popu- 
lar Like  a  good  many  other  things,  however,  dis- 
covered and  introduced  about  that  time,  it  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  cultivation  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  when  a  desire  to  grow  these 
old  greenhouse  plants  appears  to  have  re-arisen. 
Mitraria  coccinea  is  an  evergreen  plant  with  small 
deep  green  leaves  and  slender,  woody,  semi-scan- 
dent  branches,  altogether  of  very  pleasing,  graceful 
h.abit.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  somewhat  in- 
flated and  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  A  specimen 
planted  in  a  corner  of  a  peat  bed  in  the  greenhouse 
at  Kew  is  flowering  freely  at  the  present  time. 
Although  Darwin,  who  visited  Chiloe  when  voyag- 
ing in  the  Bca<jU\  describes  the  native  home  of 
this  plant  as  one  of  the  moistest  on  the  habitable 
globe,  it  is  one  that  enjoys  abundant  sunlight ; 
this  season  appears  to  suit  it  perfectly, 
easily  increased  by  cuttings.— B. 
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Sehubertia  grandiflora.- 


ine  freely  with  Jlr.  Bain  at  Burfnrd  Lodge.  It  is  ir 
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Gardex.  July  30,  1887i  could  be  so  easily  grown  in 
pots.-W.  H.  G. 

Tillandsia  xiphioides  ((?.  Schneider) —Thi^ 
plant  has  a  greeuish  t..iiii>iituai  covering  its  leaves 
and  an  erect  spike,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  pure 
white  fragrant  flowers.  If  the  plants  are  kept  clean 
and  111  cchI  health,  they  will  be  found  very  interesting. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Vriesia    Duvaliana    (G.    SehneUler).  —  This 

comes   for  a   name.     The  leaves    are   smooth  at   the 

edges,  sheathing'  at  the  base,  and  pale  green  on  the 

upper  side,  mith    a  tinge     of  purple   beneath,   spike 

erect,   dense,   clothed  with   distichous  bracts,   which 

are  green  on  the  upper  part,  deep  red  beneath,  the 

stems  also  being  furnished  with   scales  of   the  same 

?S   ?/  'A*-  "  *''*^-''^  bracts  tliat  constitute  its  beauty.  — 
>V.  H.  G. 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana— Mr.  Riches,  in 
sending  a  beautiful  raceme  of  this  asking  its 
name,  says  it  is  rather  a  straggling  plant,  though 
very  fine  when  in  flower.  The  straggling  habit 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  pinching  out  the  points 
and  striking  them,  thus  keeping  up  a  stock.  The 
raceme  before  me  has  forty-six  flowers,  each  about 
2  inches  in  length,  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet,  and  the 
hmb  deep  yellow.— W.  H.  G. 

Cleome  pungens  is  certainly  not  a  stove  plant. 
I  have  grown  it  for  years  under  ordinary  green- 
house treatment  raised  in  heat  in  early  spring. 
List  year  two  plants  put  out  in  June  on  a  raised 
bed  of  very  sandy  soil  grew  most  vigorously  and 
showed  flower-spikes,  but  the  cold  nights  coming 
too  soon,  they  never  quite  perfected.  It  is  worth 
growing  for  its  palmate  foliage.  To  save  seed,  the 
pods  require  watching  and  careful  handling,  as  they 
suddenly  burst  and  the  contents  are  lost.— J.  M 
Charmoutli,  Dorset.  ' 


Notes  of  the  Week, 


Spigeha  marylandica.  —  This  pretty  old 
flower  so  seldom  seen,  comes  to  us  in  bright 'bloom 
from  Mr.  Priohard,  The  Nurseries,  Christchuroh,  who 
we  are  well  pleased  to  see,  is  forming  a  nursery  of 
hardy  flowers  in  Hants.  ' 

Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise.— We  have  a  lovely 
photograph  of  this  tine  Kose  from  Mr.  Grahame,  Croy- 
aon.  We  have  grown  it  several  years  now,  and  find 
'4?„g"'eat  Rose,  hardy,  free  to  bloom,  handsome  in  its 
VViUow-hke  shoots,  and  m  .st  distinct  in  habit  and 
flower. 

Sweet-scented  Lily.— I  have  brought  you  a 
stem  with  two  flowers  and  one  with  two  buds  of 
Lilium  odorum  japonicum.     If  you   smell  it   in    the 

^rTf '■,?  '■'"?'?  y°"  "■'"  ''^""^  tli^'  't '«  the  sweetest 
of  all  Lihes.  I  have  a  clump  with  fourteen  flowers.- 
G.  F.  Wilson-,  Weyhridiie. 

The  Peruvian  Lilies,  or  Alstrcemerias 
brighten  the  borders  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs 
Paul  and  Son  at  Broxbourne.  The  chief  kind 
grown  is  A.  aurantiaca,  which  produces  during  the 
summer  months  a  profusion  of  orange-yellow 
flowers,  which  are  remarkably  effective  when  the 
plants  are  in  broad  clumps.  Too  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  Alstrcemerias  in  gardens,  the  im- 
pression being  that  they  are  tender.  This  is  true 
of  some  kinds,  but  not  of  A.  aurantiaca,  the 
handsomest  of  the  family.  The  great  point  is 
t3  get  it  well  established,  and  then  leave  it  alone. 

A  fine  dark  Rose  this  year  is  Louis  van 
Houtte,  which  still  remains  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  although  sent  out  many  years  ago  This 
fine  variety  was  raised  by  Lacharme,  who  distri- 
buted  It  in  the  year  ISO!!,  mentioning  that  it  was 
a  sport  from  the  well-known  Charles  Lefebvre  It 
i«  a  splendid  Kose,  very  deep  in  colour,  and  like 
the  majority  of  the  richly  shaded  varieties  '  very 
sweetly-scented.  We  have  not  seen  it  so  much  at 
the  exhibitions  this  year,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
but  in  several  nurseries  and  gardens  the  plants 
have  been  in  full  beautv. 

Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer,  so  finely  shown 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  Wokin<^  at 
the  meeting  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soc:et|'on 


Tuesday  last,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  new 
shrubs  that  has  appeared  of  recent  years.  It  is 
a  lovely  thing  for  colour.  It  is  a  form  of  K,  Bu- 
malda,  dwarf  in  habit,  compact,  strong  in  growth, 
perfectly  hardy  and  blooms  from  early  summer 
until  frosts  occur.  The  heads  of  bloom  are  intense 
crimson,  and  the  plant  is  a  picture  of  strong  colour 
throughout  the  best  part  of  the  year.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  for  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  type  is  largely  used,  but  this  eclipses  it  for 
its  superb  depth  of  colour.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  very  largely  grown  in  the  future. 

Funkia  Sieboldi  is  the  finest  of  the  family. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  a  few  days  ago  a  border 
composed  of  this  Plantain  Lily  alone  in  the  Brox- 
bourne nursery.  A  large  specimen  of  it  is  re- 
markably handsome,  and  in  The  Garden  of  July 
19,  1890  (p.  1)9),  particulars  are  given  of  an  ex- 
ample in  Ireland  no  less  than  9  feet  across  and  5 
feet  in  height.  When  in  robust  health  the  leaves 
are  very  striking,  heart-shaped,  and  of  a  pleasing 
silvery  glaucous  tone.  Even  without  flowers  it  is 
worth  a  note.  The  plants  of  F.  Sieboldi  were  in 
full  bloom,  the  creamy  white  spikes  or  racemes  of 
flowers  rising  gracefully  from  the  base  of  foliage. 
It  likes  a  little  shelter  from  very  keen,  searching 
winds.  This  year  the  display  was  not  so  long- 
lasting  as  usual. 

CEaothera   macrocarpa   or   CE.  missouri- 

ensis  is  one  of  the  principal  plants  in  full  bloom  at 
Broxbourne.  It  withstands  the  heat  remarkably 
well,  and  a  break  of  it  is  charming,  the  flowers 
very  large  and  rich  yellow  in  colour,  whilst  the 
stems  are  prostrate.  When  well  placed  the  plants 
bloom  with  great  freedom,  creating  a  patch  of 
yellow  in  the  border  or  rockery  during  the  summer 
months.  A  good  mass  on  some  rocky  ledge  is 
attractive,  although  it  may  ba  planted  in  the  front 
of  the  border  with  advantage.  A  sunny  spot  and 
warm  soil  are  most  conducive  to  a  robust  growth. 
We  have  before  remarked  that  to  get  the  full 
beauty  of  a  plant  it  should  be  massed  together, 
and  this  principle  is  well  carried  out  in  this  nur- 
sery. 

Mauve  tints  under  artificial  light.— At  the 

exhibition  held  at  Earl's  Court  on  the  2Mth  ult.,  in 
relation  to  some  centre  pieces  for  table  decoration, 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  Ceanothus  Gloire 
de  Versailles  with  its  charming  silvery  mauve- 
coloured  flowers  would  show  up  well  upon  a  dinner- 
table  under  artificial  light.  It  is  sometimes  thought, 
and  I  think  erroneously,  that  these  delicate  tints 
do  not  display  themselves  to  advantage,  but  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  who  is  a  reliable  authority  upon  the 
matter,  informs  me  that  Erigeron  grandiflorum, 
which  he  grows  largely  for  cutting,  is  an  excellent 
subject  under  artificial  light,  and  as  its  silvery- 
mauve  tint  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Ceanothus, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
the  latter  for  the  same  purpose. — R.  D. 

The  hardy  Gladioli  of  the  Lemoinei  race  are 
getting  more  popular  each  year,  and  the  reason  is 
not  only  that  they  are  hardy,  but  the  newer  varie- 
ties are  a  great  advance  upon  those  raised  earlier. 
Recently  we  noticed  a  group  of  them  in  full  bloom. 
The=e  had  remained  out  during  last  winter 
with  no  protection  except  a  slight  covering  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refu-^e.  This  is  evidence,  if  any 
were  needed,  of  their  hardiness,  but  there  is  an 
impression  that  they  are  tender.  The  soil  should 
be  deep,  warm,  and  not  too  heavy.  Amongst  the 
varieties  we  noted  as  of  good  colour  were  Cleo- 
patra, light  red  ;  Marie  Lemoine,  pale  yellow,  the 
lower  segments  blotched  violet-purple ;  Masque 
de  Feu,  crimson,  a  deep,  showy  colour ;  and  La- 
fayette, yellow,  crimson  in  the  centre.  These 
hardy  hybrids  are  very  easily  grown, and  the  flowers 
may  be  cut  for  decoration  with  advantage. 

Heemanthus  Katherinae.— There  are  very 
few  stove  plants,  either  n(jw  or  at  any  .season  of 
the  year,  which  excel  in  beauty  this  noble  South 
African  bulb.  A  fine  example  now  flowering  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew  makes  a  very  conspicuous 
and  striking  object.  The  habit  is  quite  difiEerent 
from  that  of  Haemanthus  sangnineos  (the  well- 


known  Blood  Flower),  and  is  more  like  that  of  a 
Crinum,  the  large  bulb  having  a  long  neck  and 
being  surmounted  by  broad,  deep  green,  Eucharis- 
like  leaves.  The  flower-stem,  upwaids  of  3  feet 
high,  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  bearing  at 
the  top  a  huge  rounded  umbel  of  closely-packed 
flowers  that  measures  10  inches  across.  The  flowers 
are  each  1|  inches  in  diameter,  the  six  segments 
of  the  perianth  being  narrow  and  ot  a  bright  red. 
The  long  stamens  (which  are  also  bright  red)  and 
the  yellow  anthers  add  considerably  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  inflorescence. — B. 

Nelumbium  luteum. — I  note  in  your  number 
for  June  'A,  in  an  article  on  the  Egyptian  Lotus, 
that  the  writer  supposes  that  Nelumbium  luteum 
has  disappeared  from  Jamaica.  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  it  still  grows  here.  After  I  first  came 
here  in  January,  ls87,  I  searched  for  it  without 
success  where  it  was  once  known,  in  swampy 
ground  between  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town.  I 
was  informed  that  it  had  not  bstn  seen  in  that 
locality  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  in  1889  the 
seed-vessel  was  sent  for  identification  from 
swamps  in  the  parish  of  St  Elizabeth,  and  later 
on  I  received  flowers.  In  1886  I  saw  it  growing 
in  great  abundance  on  an  island  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, near  Davenport,  Iowa.  Possibly  the  difficulty 
found  in  growing  it  may  be  attributed  to  its  hav- 
ing too  much  water.  Try  it  with  the  ends  of  the 
roots  in  water  only,  and  dry  it  off  occasionally. — 
W.  Fawcett,  Gordon  Toten  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

A   note   on   Cirnations    and   Picotees. — 

These  are  in  perfection  much  sooner  this  year  than 
usual.  A  very  large  collection  is  grown  in  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son's  Broxbourne  Nursery,  many  of  them 
raised  here.  We  noticed  several  rows  of  that  fine 
vigorous  Picotee  named  Redbraes,  and  a  large 
break  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  a  variety  much  es- 
teemed for  its  distinct  colour.  The  flowers  were 
not  so  split  as  usual,  and  this  is  as  a  rule  their 
great  fault.  Mary  Morris  was  in  perfection,  and 
the  rosy  flowers  are  welcome.  Conway  is  of  the 
old  Clove  class,  the  flowers  not  large,  but  produced 
very  freely  and  sweet  scented.  In  no  case  were 
the  flowers  large,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
season,  but  they  were  not  split.  The  most  pro- 
mising kind  was  called  Fireball,  the  colour  intense 
scarlet,  the  calyx  not  in  the  least  split,  the 
petals  broad,  stout  in  texture,  and  composing  a 
large  bloom.  This  is  the  type  that  is  wanted  in 
gardens. 

Eiythrina  crista-galli.  -  This  well-known 
plant,  now  grown  in  almost  all  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  countries  under  the  name  of  the  Coral 
Tree,  was  introduced  to  British  gardens  in  1771, 
and  was  therefore  amongst  the  earliest  of  Brazilian 
plants  to  be  cultivated  here.  It  is  useful  both  for 
the  greenhouse  and  for  flowering  out  of  doors,  its 
large,  brilliantly  red  blooms  being  most  effective 
in  either  case,  especially  in  bright  seasons  like  the 
present,  when  the  flowers  are  unusually  numerous 
and  highly  coloured.  It  is  a  plant  of  very  easy 
cultivation,  every  year  making  long,  semi-herba- 
ceous shoots  from  a  woody  stool,  to  which  it  is 
annually  cut  closely  back.  If  kept  permanently 
for  indoor  use,  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots, 
starting  them  into  growth  in  a  warm  greenhouse  as 
soon  in  spring  as  buds  appear  on  the  stools.  When 
fairly  started  they  should  be  kept  cooler,  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  temperature  sufficing.  They  flower, 
as  a  rule,  in  July  and  August,  but  this  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  treatment  they  receive.  After 
flowering  they  should  be  ripened  off  out  of  doors 
in  full  sunlight,  and  for  the  winter  may  be  stored 
under  the  greenhouse  stage,  keeping  them  with- 
out water.  In  sheltered  nooks  in  the  southern 
counties,  especially  when  planted  against  the 
south  wall  of  a  hothouse,  it  has  proved  capable  of 
withstanding  ordinary  winters  if  well  protected 
with  litter  during  severe  frost.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  stools  and  store 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  till  spring,  when  they 
can  be  started  in  the  same  temperature  as  the  pot 
plants  and  given  their  outdoor  position  when  the 
late  spring  frosts  are  past.  A  coloured  plate  of 
this  Coral  Tree  appeared  in  The  Garden  for  De- 
cember 5,  1891.— B. 
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Flower   Garden. 


MARGUERITES  FOR  FLOWER  BEDS. 

The  illustration  which  accompanies  those  re- 
marks speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  eft'ective- 
ness  of  Marguerites  for  Ijodiling.  They  are 
not,  one  feels  compelled  to  admit,  nearly  so 
much  used  in  this  way  as  they  might  be,  and 
that  with  decided  advantage.  There  is  one  good 
point  in  their  favour  which  freiiuently  escapes 
notice  :  it  is  that  of  their  being  tit  for  planting  out 
extra  early  without  that  attendant  risk  so  com- 
mon to  many  plants.  They  are  perfectly  safe 
out  of  doors  by  the  end  of  April  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out,  i.e.,  speaking  generally  of  the 
average  English  climate.  A  few  degrees  of 
frost  will  not  hurt  them  nearly  so  much  as  it 
would  the  bedding  Geraniums.  We  have  had 
our  plants  outside  by  the  end  of  April  for  some 
years  past,  and  no  injury  has  come  to  them 
thus  far.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
marked  advantage  with  respect  to  the  ily  and 
the  attendant  grub  which  buries  itself  in  the 
foliage.     I  have  noted  repeatedly  that  where  the 


may  be  seen  by  taking  note  of  the  illustration.  | 
True,  a  pleasing  combination  may  l)e  obtained 
by  mixing  the  white  and  the  yellow  varieties 
together.  ( )r  if  an  edging  is  really  deemed 
desirable,  then  use  something  tliat  is  in  cha- 
racter therewith.  Agathiea  co'le.stis,  for  in-  ' 
stance,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  this  purpose. 
The  use  of  scarlet  Geraniums  and  white  Mar- 
guerites is  so  common,  not  to  say  vulgar-look- 
ing, that  I  would  always  avoid  this  mixture  by 
all  possible  means  ;  the  contrast  is  so  sharp 
and  garish-looking,  atfording  nothing  restful  to 
the  eye.  Supposing  the  plants  are  planted 
in  poor  soil  or  to  have  in  a  measure  exhausted 
its  properties,  after  a  time  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  will  greatly  assist  them, 
this  exciting  stimulant  being  al.so  good  for  pot 
or  vase  plants.  It  is  hardly  nece.ssary  to  enter 
more  fully  into  cultural  detail.  The  Mar- 
guerites are  not  fastidious  as  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  grown  ;  what  is  most  needed 
is  generous  treatment  both  as  to  the  soil  and 
in  watering.  Young  plants  of  the  .same  spring 
striking  will  be  found  the  beat  for  planting  out 
after  one  or  two  stoppings  to  procure  a  bushy 
base.     By  lifting  these  plants  in  the  autumn, 


A  bed  of  Maryuerife':.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /ro»n  «  phutogrnpJi  ti/  F.  iVa.<yi?.  Good. 


plants  had  been  badly  troubled  with  this  peat 
in  the  houaes,  they  did  in  a  large  measure  grow 
out  of  it  when  fully  exposed.  It  is  this  pest 
undoubtedly  that  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  a 
more  extended  system  of  culture  in  the  case  of 
the  Marguerites.  Hand-picking  has  to  be  relied 
upon  largely,  but  this  involves  a  lot  of  labour. 
Syringing  with  soot  water,  with  a  weak  solution 
of  soft  soap,  or  with  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  quassia  chips  are  all  good  remedies.  Some 
of  either  of  these  remedies  should  be  kept  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  ;  then  it  is  not  much 
trouble  to  damp  the  plants  overhead  once  at 
least  every  day.  Rendering  the  foliage  dis- 
tasteful to  the  insect  prevents  further  ravages 
to  a  large  extent,  and  is,  all  things  considered, 
about  the  best  course  that  can  be  adopted.  By 
planting  out  early  in  the  beds,  say  the  last 
week  in  April,  the  plants  soon  take  a  hold  of 
the  .soil.  This  also  aids  them  in  a  large 
measure  to  stand  against  these  insects.  The 
beds  also  are  thus  filled  in  good  time  and  give 
a  relatively  early  yield  in  flower.  Being  so 
very  distinct  and  flowering  so  very  profusely 
under  favourable  conditions,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  the  market  growers  have  a  large  demand 
for  them  in  the  spring.  When  planted  out  in 
beds  in  mas«:ea,  there  is  an  absence  of  that 
strict  unifoimity  common  to  many  plants,  as 


good  pot  stuflT  for  another  year  will  be  secured    soils, 
if  large  ones  are  desired.  Plantsman. 


Carnations  at  Syon  House. — We  have  seldom 
seen  Carnations  in  finer  health  than  in  the  gardens 
at  Syon  House,  Isleworth.  Mr.  Wythes  has  in 
one  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  double  rows  of 
Raby  Castle,  whilst  outside  there  is  a  row  of  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  tlie  white  Clove.  The  ol  1  crimson  is 
flowering  with  great  freedom,  and  its  sweet,  deeply- 
coloured  tiowers  are  always  in  request.  Every 
Carnation  is  a  picture  of  health,  and  the  white 
Clove  is  remarkably  strong,  the  growth  sturdy, 
and  the  stems  abundant,  each  carrying  a  wealth 
of  bloom.  These  varieties  where  they  can  be  made 
thoroughly  at  home  are  very  useful,  being  of  a 
type  greatly  in  demand.  Raby  is  a  pretty  flower, 
rose-pink  in  colour,  fringed,  and  very  free.  It 
does  not  split,  a  common  fault  with  so  many  other- 
wise good  varieties. 

Heuchera    sanguinea. — In    The    Garden, 

July  1  (p.  11),  "W.  H.  13."  complains  of  being 
unable  to  llower  Heucher.a  sanguinea.  My  experi- 
ence with  this  plant  is  that  it  does  best  on  sloping 
ground  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  the  rock 
garden  at  Broadlands,  Newton  Abbot  (recently 
illustrated  in  The  Garden),  there  is  a  large  batch 
of  this  lovely  perennial  now  in  full  bloom.  It 
grows  there  in  somewhat  heavy  loam  sloping  to- 
wards south-west,  and  it  flowers  most  abundantly 


At  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son, 
Exeter,  Heuchera  sanguinea  also  gives  most  satis- 
factory results  planted  in  heavy  soil  fully  exposed. 
The  most  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  of  this  hand- 
some species  I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Mr.  Coulthurst,  Soutlihill,  Torquay.  There 
it  occupies  a  dry  space  in  the  reck  garden,  the  soil 
being  a  red-coloured  heavy  loam  e.xposed  to  the 
full  sun  all  day  long.  The  flowers  are  not  only 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  but  are  of  a 
larger  size  and  deeper  colour  than  I  have  ever 
seen  before.  It  is  possible  that  a  lighter  soil 
would  suit  this  plant  equally  as  well,  but  plenty  of 
sun  and  sloping  ground  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
obtain  plenty  of  flowers. — F.  W.  Meyer,  K.relir. 

"  W.  R.  B."  should  try  this  plant  in  loam 

in  his  flower  border.  He  can  also  try  it  in  heat,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  do  well.  I  have  in  a  loamy 
border  facing  south  a  clump  of  abDut  forty  plants, 
which  flower  freely.  Heuchera  sanguinea  is  not  a 
plant  that  will  thrive  if  left  alone  for  more  than 
two  or  three  years.  After  that  time  it  requires 
division,  which,  I  find,  is  best  done  in  the  spring. 
— G.  H.  C,  lirookjicld. 

Pulmonaria  saccharata.— What  a  delight- 
ful hardy  summer  ornamental  plant  this  is,  and  it 
grows  freely  in  any  soil  and  position.  During 
summer  the  large  green  leaves  are  so 
handsomely  spotted  with  white  as  to 
appear  as  if  inlaid  with  silver,  and  they 
are  remarkably  handsome.  In  early  spring 
its  shot-silk  blossoms  are  equally  delight- 
ful.-R.  D.  ^ 

A  note  on  Canterbury  Bells.— The 
large  conservatory  at  Syon  House  is  gay 
with  Canterbury  Bells,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  the  range  of  colour  is 
extensive,  varying  from  pure  white  to 
deepest  purple.  The  most  pleasing  of  all 
is  the  rose-coloured  form,  a  delicate  shade, 
most  acceptable  in  cut  flower  arrange- 
ments. Some  of  the  flowers  were  of  huge 
size,  but  we  do  not  care  so  much  for  these 
as  the  smaller  types. 

Varieties  of  Spanish  Iris.  —  In   a 

large  collection  of  this  Iris  we  recently 
noted  as  of  special  beauty  the  varieties 
Louis  Philippe,  the  flowers  of  a  yellowish 
shade;  Venus,  yellow;  .Mice,  the  standards 
blue  and  fall  white,  and  Satisfaisante.  in 
which  the  standards  are  blue  and  the  falls 
yellow.  They  are  all  of  distinct  and  at- 
tractive colours. 

Mulching'  Carnations.— These  plants 
have  had  a  hard  time,  especially  in  liglit 
I  lately  saw  a  quantity  of  plants  in  a  sad 
state.  These  had  been  planted  on  a  slope  in  front 
of  fruit  houses  and  were  nearly  all  dead.  I  have 
found  Carnations  did  much  better  even  in  the  most 
favoured  places  if  a  mulch  was  given.  1  employed 
decayed  leaf-mould  that  had  been  stacked  for  two 
years  and  found  it  of  great  assistance.  Of  cour,,e, 
it  may  not  be  considered  the  best  mulch  on  light 
soil,  but  every  bit  of  manure  or  litter  was  in  re- 
quest for  vegetable  crops,  and  so  far  theleaf-moidd 
answered  admirably.  Spent  Mushroom  manure  is 
.also  a  good  mulch  where  it  can  be  obtained.  A 
good  grower  told  me  it  was  the  best  thing  one  can 
use.  When  these  plants  get  a  surface-dressing  in 
this  way,  a  thorough  soaking  once  a  week  will  keep 
them  growing  freely,  and  though  it  would  well 
repay  the  grower  to  damp  over  more  frequently, 
the  mulch  will  retain  the  moisture  for  some  days 
and  keep  the  plants  growing  vigorously.  Tlie 
ground  was  thoroughly  dressed  before  plaiiting  to 
get  rid  of  wireworm,  which,  I  hear,  has  been 
troublesome  this  season. — G.  Wytiies. 

Forms  of  our  native  Water  Lily.— In  our 

rockery  pool  we  have  the  two  forms  of  our  native 
Water  Lily  described  at  page  l(i.  The  pink  form 
is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  the  pink  tint  so  decided  as  this  year. 
These  plants  were  gathered  five  years  since  from  a 
large  lake,  30  acres  in  extent,  in  a  distant  part  of 
this  estate,  where  they  grow  in  great  profusion. 
No   exotic    Lily   could   be   more   lovely   than  our 
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native  form,  and  where  there  are  pools  or  lakes, 
means  should  certainly  be  taken  to  establish  it.  The 
rockery  pool  in  these  gardens  is  rather  large  o£  its 
kind,  the  bottom  being  cement  concrete.  The  plants 
were  procured  just  as  they  commenced  to  grow. 
Two  or  three  were  fixed  in  rather  large  wicker 
baskets,  some  good  loamy  soil  being  provided  for 
them  to  root  into.  After  being  fixed  in  position, 
some  large  pieces  of  sandstone  were  placed  around 
them,  again  filling  up  with  soil.  Some  years  ago 
I  also  e.«tablished  some  in  the  large  lakes  at 
Holme  Lacey,  and  this  after  attempts  had  been 
made  for  twenty  years.  The  mistake  which  was 
always  made  was  in  procuring  pieces  whilst  in 
full  growth.  I  procured  pieces  just  as  fresh  growth 
was  starting  and  tied  them  round  wicker  baskets, 
filling  in  some  good  soil.  These  were  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  pools  at  first,  the  crowns  being 
just  covered.  As  they  commenced  to  grow  freely, 
they  were  pushed  into  deeper  water. — A.  Young, 
Abberletj  Hall. 

The  Madonna  Lily. — In  answer  to  the  query 
in  The  Gardkn  as  to  the  behaviour  of  Lilium 
candidum  in  other  places,  I  may  say  that  in  this  dis- 
trict, especially  in  the  village  of  Great  Whitby,  it 
has  been  beautiful.  There  is  hardly  a  cottage 
garden  in  which  it  is  not  growing  to  perfection. 
The  natural  soil  is  sandy  loam  on  the  old  red 
sandstone  formation.  I  have  also  seen  it  growing 
with  extraordinary  vigour  on  the  chalk  along  the 
south  coast.  In  this  garden,  although  in  the 
same  district,  it  will  not  thrive  at  all  well,  the  soil 
being  a  very  cold  limestone  clay  ;  consequently 
the  bulbs  lie  too  cold  during  the  winter  and  perish. 
In  some  seasons  the  Madonna  Lily  is  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory  as  in  others,  but  I  can  confirm  what 
you  state  as  to  its  doing  well  in  wet  and  dry 
seasons  alike,  as  during  the  wet  summer  of  ISSs 
it  was  £(|ually  as  good  as  this  season.  In  cottage 
gardens  the  bul'is  are  never  disturbed. — A.  Young, 
Abberhy  Hall,  Stuurjnirt. 


FLOWERS  AT  SYON  HOUSE. 

The  flower  garden  facing  the  large  conservatory 
at  Syon  House,  Isleworlh,  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
the  various  beds  are  planted  with  a  true  eye  to 
effect  without  undue  formality  in  the  arrange- 
ments. Kich  colour  is  imparted  by  a  judicious 
contrast  of  various  things,  and  the  rugged  frame- 
work, so  to  speak,  of  this  garden  brings  out  the 
beauty  of  the  jj'.ants.  Standard  Roses  are  a  con- 
spicuous feature,  and  when  in  luxuriant  health,  as 
they  are  here,  crowded  also  with  flowers,  this  type 
is  effective.  It  is  the  weakly,  miserable,  mop-head 
specimens  that  are  an  eyesore  and  disgrace.  A 
bed  entirely  of  Fuchsias  will  soon  be  in  full  per- 
fection, and  we  see  with  pleasure  greater  use  being 
made  of  this  fine  Uower.  F.  gracilis  is  disposed 
round  the  edge,  and  the  centre  is  filled  with  F. 
corallina,  the  edging  Sedum  Sieboldi.  The  most 
original  contrast, and  one  that  those  who  have  much 
cf  this  kind  of  work  to  accomplish  should  think  of, 
is  the  silvery  Centaurea  candidissima  mixed  with 
Tropaiolum  Vesuvius.  The  contrast  is  splendid,  the 
small  dark  coloured  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers  of 
this  Tropa;olum  in  lich  association  with  the  Cen- 
taurea leafage.  We  have  never  seen  this  mixture 
before,  but  it  is  %'ery  appropriate  and  not  too  stiff. 
One  bed  filled  in  the  centre  with  Henry  Jacoby 
Pelargonium  has  outside  this  a  line  of  tufted  Pansy 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  a  pure  white  llower  with  a 
yellow  eye,  dwarf,  compact,  and  free.  Again, 
Centaurea  candidissima  is  well  used  as  an  edging. 
In  all  bedding  arrangements  the  great  thing 
should  be  to  get  novelty.  We  noticed  in  one  large 
bed  the  white  Canterbury  liell  used  as  a  centre,  al- 
ternated with  the  variegated  Abutilon.  Colour  is 
therefore  obtained  early  in  the  season,  and  when 
the  Bellfiowers  have  faded  the  Abutilon  takes  its 
place.  In  this  bed  Henry  .Jacoby  Pelargonium  is 
used  to  advantage,  and  the  pretty  Cerastium  to- 
mentosum  forms  the  margin — very  rich  against  an 
inner  line  of  the  Lobelia.  Mr.  Wythes  plants  the 
tufted  Pansy  Bluebell  freely.  It  has  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  blue  and  blooms  profusely  over 
a  long  season,  hence  in  the  London  parks  it  is 


more  planted  than  any  other  kind.  A  very  fine 
contrast  is  obtained  by  mixing  it,  as  at  Syon,  with 
the  yellow-leaved  Pelargonium  Beauty  of  Liuiler- 
dale,  the  brightly  variegated  Flower  of  Spring  in 
the  centre.  In  another  arrangement  the  centre  of 
the  bed  is  the  white  Snapdragon,  which  is  remark- 
ably fine  at  Syon,  edged  with  tufted  Pansy  Blue- 
bell. It  would  be  well  if  this  beautiful  white 
Antirrhinum  were  more  used  in  gardens.  Its 
flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  produced  very 
freely,  and  a  succession  is  maintained  for  a  con- 
siderable season.  When  in  perfection  a  bed  of 
this  plant  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  few  things 
are  more  easily  raised.  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
made  good  use  of  and  enter  into  various  beds, 
either  massed  or  planted  in  conjunction  with  ap- 
propriate subjects.  Although  little  has  been 
written  of  the  various  beds  so  well  laid  out  with- 
out a  rigid  system  of  arrangement,  inartistic  and 
objectionable,  we  have  pointed  out  a  few  of  the 
more  important  contrasts  of  colour. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  best  things  in  the  flower  garden  just  at  pre- 
sent (July  :;)  are  decidedly  border  Carnations  and 
seedling  Petunias,  and  as  a  good  third  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums.  Two  large  beds  are  planted  spar- 
ingly with  varieties  La  France  and  Mmo.  Thibaut 
on  a  carpet  of  variegated  Mesembryanthemum. 
with  occasional  plants  of  Grevillea  robusta.  Any- 
thing of  trailing  habit  as  these  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums and  the  succulent  that  covers  the  ground 
quickly  is  likely  to  make  the  earliest  and  best 
show  in  a  season  like  the  present.  Individual 
blooms  of  the  double  Ivy  st:ind  a  long  time,  and  in 
this  matter  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  single 
zonals  ;  the  majority  of  them  are  also  very  free. 
Very  large  beds  can  be  thoroughly  well  filled  with 
these  Pelargoniums,  irregular  pyramids  and  raised 
clumps  being  formed  with  the  strong  free-growing 
varieties,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bed  carpeted 
with  dwarfer  sorts.  Half  a  dozen  plants  of  one  of 
the  large-leaved  Solanums  will  complete  the 
arrangement.  Each  succeeding  year  sees  these 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  used  more  frequently  for 
window  boxes  and  vases.  Planted  at  the  edge  and 
allowed  to  trail  over,  they  come  quickly  into  Bower, 
and  last  in  great  beauty  all  through  the  season. 
Large  vases  can  have  the  centres  filled  up  with 
Fuchsias  that  would  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  different  colours  of  the  Pelargoniums.  General 
Roberts  and  Mrs.  Marshall  are  two  good  vase 
Fuchsias.  Writing  of  Fuchsias  reminds  me  that 
Dunrobin  Bedder  has  quite  come  up  to  the 
expectations  formed.  It  is  a  very  dwarf  va- 
riety of  compact  habit  and  wonderfully  free. 
It  has  been  employed,  as  a  rule,  in  straight  lines 
or  patterns,  but  is  not  seen  at  its  best  in  this  way  ; 
it  is  too  formal,  too  hedge-like.  I  like  it  asso- 
ciated sparingly  with  some  nicely  contrasting 
Viola.  Tom  Thumb  Dahlias  do  not  seem  to  be 
as  yet  generally  known.  They  answer  well  for 
large-sized  beds,  and  as  there  is  now  considerable 
variety  in  colour,  charming  combinations  can  be 
obtained.  Those  growing  them  for  the  first  time 
must  remember  that  to  secure  a  continued  and  un- 
failing supply  of  flower,  prompt  removal  of  seed- 
pods  is  quite  as  essential  as  in  the  case  of  Violas 
and  Sweet  Peas.  Probably  the  advisability,  or 
shall  I  say  necessity,  of  deep  tilth  for  Sweet  Peas 
has  never  been  so  fully  manifest  as  in  the  present 
season.  On  herbaceous  borders,  where  they  were 
sown  in  clumps  in  shallow-dug  ground,  they  are 
looking  decide'Uy  the  worse  for  wear,  although  they 
have  been  watered  and  mulched  and  seed-pods 
jiromptly  removed ;  but  on  ii  border  that  was 
iieavily  manured  and  bastard-trenched,  they  are 
doing  well.  The  summary  of  new  varieties  in  a 
recent  number  is  interesting,  but,  as  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  note,  it  is  not  everyone  who  c<in  invest 
in  novelties.  A  very  nice  combination  of  colour 
can  be  made  with  Mrs.  Sankey,  white.  Princess 
Beatrice,  pale  pink,  and  Scarlet  and  Blue  In- 
vincible.    J  have  always  found  a  good  strain  of 


the  last-named  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the 
Sweet  Peas. 

A  feehng  of  envy  is  engendered  on  reading  the 
note  on  page  IS  touching  herbaceous  borders  at 
St.  Anne's  House,  Clontarf.  Everywhere  in  this 
neighbourhood,  unless  owners  are  blessed  with 
a  deep  holding  soil  and  have  been  able  to  mulch 
and  water,  herbaceous  plants  have  for  some  time 
felt  the  effect  of  the  prolonged  drought,  and  have 
suffered  severely.  They  bore  up  bravely  until  the 
end  of  May,  but  since  that  time  the  report  must 
be  premature  and  indifferent  flowers  and  withering 
foliage.  I  referred  last  week  to  the  early  flowering 
of  Starworts  and  Erigerons,  and  this  week  must 
chronicle  a  similar  experience  with  Zauschneria 
californica,  usually  a  late  summer  flowering  plant. 
I  have  it  close  to  a  big  clump  of  Funkia  ovata,  and 
as  both  arc  flowering  at  the  same  time  the  effect 
is  very  pleasing.  Work  for  the  past  week  in  the 
flower  garden  has  been  the  removal  of  seed-pods 
and  stalks  from  Violas  and  Pelargoniums,  watering 
as  much  as  possible,  and  lightly  staking  the  Sweet 
Tobacco,  Humea  elegans.and  Gaultonia  candicans. 
"Such  things  should  not  be  staked,"  is  sometimes 
the  verdict,  to  which  I  reply,  "That  all  depends  on 
the  season."  Such  plants  may  sometimes  go 
through  a  season  without  requiring  support,  but  I 
have  often  seen  them  dashed  to  the  ground  in  a 
few  minutes  when  quite  at  their  best  if  they  have 
had  to  encounter  without  stakes  a  very  heavy 
storm.  A  spell  of  excessive  heat  and  continued 
drought  must  be  recorded  for  the  opening  day  of 
July,  and  to  mulch  wherever  practicable  (as  well 
as  water)  will  be  sound  advice.  As  soon  as  time 
permits,  we  shall  mix  up  compost  for  Viola 
cuttings  and  for  border  Carnation  layering.  In 
both  cases  a  similar  compost  will  be  advisable, 
viz,,  three  parts  leaf  soil  and  one  of  common  red 
sand  •  one  or  two  barrowloads  of  old  potting  soil  may 
also  be  added.  Any  Daffodils  it  is  thought  advis- 
able to  shift  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible. 
1  find  a  few  in  different  varieties  ranging  in  season 
from  the  Tenby  to  the  double  poeticus,  so  useful 
for  quick  cutting  that  they  are  close  to  hand  on  a 
slip  border,  and  their  numbers  will  be  increased 
this  year.  Any  lifted  may  be  stored  in  trays  or 
boxes  for  early  autumn  planting. 

Claremont.  E.  BURRELL. 

Dry  weather  annuals.— It  was  possible  in 
looking  over  a  large  collection  of  annuals  to 
note  specially  early  in  July  what  sorts  or  varie- 
ties seemed  to  thrive  well  in  spite  of  the  great 
drought.  'I'he  minor  Convolvuluses  are  most 
beautiful,  and  even  on  a  dull  sunless  day  opened 
the  flowers  abundantly.  The  variety  sub-cccrulea 
is  charming,  having  flowers  of  a  pale  or  lavender 
blue  For  a  really  true  and  superb  blue  nothing 
could  excel  a  big'  breadth  of  the  lovely  I'hacelia 
campanularia,  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  hardy 
annuals.  All  the  sturdy  dwarf  Godetiis  stand 
drought  well  and  bloom  profusely.  Lady  Albemarle 
especially  being  effectixe.  For  a  bright  yellow 
nothing  in  annuals  could  well  excel  liartonia  aurea, 
quite  a  mass  of  flower,  whiUt  a  strikmg  contrast 
is  the  dwarf  and  most  beautiful  L'naria  maroc- 
cana.  Eschscholf/.iasalsoall  dcwell  in  thedrought. 
These  are  but  a  few  hurriedly  noted  out  of  many 
annuals,  but  they  serve  to  show  what  may  here  led 
upon  for  a  dry  season.  Many  others  were  late 
because  the  drought  had  checked  germination,  but 
under  more  genial  influences  now  had  made  goo<i 
growth,  and  will  bloam  abundantly  a  few  weeks 
later.— A.  D. 

Three  noble  Irises—The  Iris  family  grows 
larger  and  more  bewildering  in  numbers  of  both 
species  and  varieties,  but  I  may  safely  select  a  trio 
of  fine  kinds  and  recommend  them  for  genera 
cultivation.  They  belong  to  the  taller  types-in 
fact,  are  some  of  the  tallest,  and  of  a  decidedly 
ornamental  aspect  before  and  long  after  flowering 
by  reason  of  their  ample  and  graceful  leafage. 
They  should  be  planted  in  bold  groups  in  sunny 
situations,  preferably  in  a  soil  inclined  to  be  moist. 
Associated  with  shrubs  they  are  handsome,  and  it 
is  the  bold  beauty  of  these  three  kinds  flowering 
among  Azaleas  in  a  large  bed  that  suggests  this 
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note.  Thtir  names  are  Monnieri,  aurea,  and  ocliio- 
leuca.  In  leafaj^o  they  are  somewhat  alike, 
having  long,  narrow,  rich  green  leaves.  Their 
flowers  aie  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  'I'hose 
of  ochroleuca  arc  white  and  jcllow,  the  falls  being 
margined  with  white,  but  orange-jellow  in  the 
centre  and  at  the  base,  the  standards  being  while 
also.  It  is  tiiU  and  stately,  and  on  account  of  this 
is  called  Iris  gigantca  by  some,  but  I  believe  there 
is  a  form  of  ochroleuca  named  gigantea  which 
grows  more  than  li  feet  high,  and  is  taller  alto- 
gether than  the  type.  This  is  a  fine  species  for 
naturalising  in  a  wet  spot.  I  saw  a  group  quite 
recently  among  Sedges  and  Kushes  in  a  rather 
open  clearing  of  a  wet  Oak  wood.  The  effect  was 
raagnilicent.  the  plants  appearing  quite  at  home 
and  flowering  freely.  I.  Monnieri  has  flowers  of  a 
rich  soft  yellow  colour  borne  on  stems  quite  -1  feet 
high,  and  is  sweetly  scented.  I.  aurea  is  of  a  very 
ricli  shade  of  deep  yellow  and  quite  self-coloured. 
Its  flower-stalks  are  taller  than  those  of  the  two 
preceding  species,  about  5  feet  in  height,  the 
flowers  being  thrown  up  high  above  the  rich  leaf- 
age. They  bloom  nearly  simultaneously,  but 
aurea  is  a  little  the  latest  of  the  three. — A.  H. 

Lilium  Martagon  dalmaticum  in  London. 
— This  dark  coloured  form  of  the  Martagon  Lily, 
often  called  the  black  JIartagon,  is  just  as  satis- 
factory in  London  as  the  white  variety  alluded  to 
on  p.  li'i.  I  planted  half  a  dozen  rather  poor  bulbs 
in  the  autumn  of  LSIKI,  and  the  first  season  there 
was,  as  is  usual  with  most  of  the  JIartagon  Lilies, 
but  little  show  above  ground.  Last  year,  however, 
they  flowered  well,  and  this  season  have  improved 
very  much.  The  strongest  spike  has  produced 
forty-seven  beautiful  blossoms,  all  prettily  reflexed 
and  arranged  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner.  Their 
perfume  is,  however,  by  no  means  pleasant.  The 
unfolding  of  the  flower-buds  is  in  this  Lily  very 
interesting,  for  when  first  visible  they  are  arranged 
in  a  close,  compact  cluster,  which  is  drooping,  so 
that  the  flowers-buds  then  really  hang  head  down- 
wards. As  the  stem  lengthens  the  flowers  expand 
and  the  stem  gradually  straightens,  so  that  by  the 
time  most  of  the  flowers  are  open  they  form  an 
erect  pymmidal  -  shaped  head.  The  buds  are 
covered  with  a  white  woolly  substance,  which 
gives  them  a  very  singular  appearance,  but  in  this 
respect  individuals  vary,  as  they  do  in  the  colour  of 
the  flower.*,  for  some  are  very  much  richer  tinted 
than  ethers;  indeed,  under  the  head  of  dalmaticum 
may  at  times  be  met  with  eveiy  gradation  in 
colour,  from  a  few  shades  deeper  than  the  ordi- 
nary Martagon  to  the  richest  tinted  of  all.  To  the 
palest  forms  of  L.  dalmaticum  the  varietal  name 
of  C5tauea2  is  sometimes  applied. — H.  P. 

Carnations  at  Maiden  Erleigh. — In  com- 
mon with  all  gardeners  who  have  to  furnish  large 
supplies  of  cut  flowers,  Mr,  Turton  grows  very  many 
Carnations  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  of  these  I 
noted,  not  only  doing  wonderfully  well  in  quantity, 
but  flowering  freely,  that  grand  scarlet  Kowena, 
one  of  the  very  best ;  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  so  much 
favoured  ;  \V.  1'.  Milner,  a  good  white  ;  Governor, 
creamy  white  ;  Colonial  Beauty,  a  primrose  ground, 
richly  streaked  with  scarlet,  very  charming ;  and 
a  crimson  seedling  of  rich  hue  and  a  capital  grower. 
— A.  D. 

Petunias. — These  are  revelling  in  the  warmth 
and  drought,  indeed  rank  amongst  the  very  best 
of  dry  weather  tender  annuals.  The  variety  now 
found  under  the  head  "Petunia"  is  marvellous, 
though  many  of  the  flowers  are  of  such  surprising 
dimensions  that  they  attract  more  by  their  size 
than  beauty.  Whilst  the  doubles  come  from  seed 
generally  wonderfully  true,  bloom  very  early  and 
profusely,  it  is  no  doubt  besi  when  thus  obtained 
from  seed  to  propagate  these  from  cuttings  if  it 
be  specially  desired  to  preserve  particular  varieties. 
The  white-throated  sirgles  are  really  giants  in 
flower,  and  when  grown  as  pot  plants  in  the  green- 
house are  beautiful.  The  striped  forms,  especially 
those  having  blooms  of  moderate  dimensions  and 
profusely  borne,  are  the  best  bedders,  and  for  small 
beds  or  edgings  none  are  more  pleasing  than  is  the 
dwarf,  compact  growing  dwarf  rose,  the  flowers 
much  excelling  in  form  and  colour   those  of  the 


old  Countess  of  Ellesmere.  Petunias  are  quite 
easily  raised  from  seed  if  sowings  be  made  in  a 
gentle  heat  towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April.  1  have  raised  great  quantities  from  sowings 
made  in  a  cold  house  or  frame  in  Ajiril.  but,  of 
course,  growth  is  slower,  and  when  springs  are 
cold,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  small  seed,  whilst  a 
little  warmth  ensures  germination.  Petuniasvshen 
planted  out  do  not  require  rich  soil,  and  if  em- 
ployed for  bedding,  it  is  rather  better  to  have  the 
soil  poor  than  otherwise.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  a  dripping  season  that  rich  soil  pro- 
duces only  growth  and  no  bloom.— A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  plants  with  which  some 
find  adifticultyarewellgrown  and  floweredbyothers, 
and  even  in  the  same  garden  a  plant  which  will  not 
succeed  in  one  place  will  do  so  in  another,  even 
though  there  is  apparently  little  diflierence  either  in 
the  soil  or  the  situation.  Kven  such  a  common  plant 
as  Sa.xifraga  oppositifolia  I  have  found  impossible 
to  grow  in  some  places,  but  at  last  by  placing  it  on  a 
small  rockery,  which  seemed  in  its  conditions  to  be 
like  the  others,  I  have  found  it  to  do  well. 

Verbascum  olympicum. — This  grand  Mul- 
lein is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden,  but  it  will 
be  especially  at  home  where  shrubberies  of  any 
size  are  present.  It  attains  to  a  height  of  ><  feet 
to  1(1  feet,  and  is  profusely  covered  with  its  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Unlike  those  of  the  common  Mul- 
lein and  some  others  of  the  family  which  only 
open  a  few  flowers  at  the  time  on  each  flowering 
stem,  this  species  has  a  large  number  open  at  one 
time,  and  may  well  be  described  as  a  golden 
candelabrum  of  flowers,  so  that  1  was  not  a  little 
amused  at  the  observations  of  the  "  Gloucestershire 
Parson  "  recommending  the  growth  of  the  common 
Mullein  ;  not  that  I  ohject  to  growing  some  of  our 
native  plants,  which  are  really  very  beautiful ;  but 
whether  for  foliage  or  flowers  this  species  so  tran- 
scends our  common  ones,  that  I  think  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  grow  such  a  weed.  I  find  that  seed- 
lings vary  considerably  both  in  the  character  of 
the  flowering  stem  and  in  the  foliage,  the  former 
being  in  some  individuals  much  more  branching 
and  erect  than  in  others,  and  the  leaves,  which  are 
■]  feet  in  lergth,  are  in  some  specimens  much  more 
woolly  than  in  others.  There  are  other  species 
which  are  also  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  such 
as  Cc'lsia  cretica. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.  —  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  made  in  recent 
numbers  concerning  this  beautiful  N.  .Vmerican 
Orchid,  but  more  especially  in  the  paper  entitled 
■'  Cypripedium  spectabile  at  Home."  In  a  de- 
pressed part  of  my  small  rcckery,  which  I  have 
filled  with  peaty  soil,  1  have  had  a  clump  of  it  for 
the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  It  is  vigorous 
in  growth  and  flowers  very  freely.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  of  good  size  and 
colour.  Close  to  this  and  in  the  same  situation  I 
have  a  good  plant  of 

Orchis  |foIirsa,  which  has  now  six  flowering 
stems,  and  although  they  are  not  equal  in  size  to 
those  which  I  once  saw  with  Messrs.  Backhouse 
and  Sons,  or  lately  with  Mr.  Carrington  Ley,  near 
Maidstone,  they  are  very  beautiful.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  it  is  much  more  easy,  in  my 
opinion,  to  cultivate  these  exotics  than  those 
native  species  which  flower  around  us  here  on  our 
chalk  downs. 

Lilium  candidnm.— The  long  drought  has 
told  severely  on  this  beautiful  Lily  in  my  garden. 
The  plants  are  not  above  one- half  their  proper  size 
or  height,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  a  cottage 
garden  in  the  parish,  where  the  soil  is  very  sandy 
and  light  and  the  clumps  are  planted  on  a  sloping 
bank,  the  flower-stems  have  attained  their  usual 
height  and  the  flowers  their  ordinary  size.  Why 
this  should  be,  I  cannot  understand. 

Lilium  Browni. — A  friend  and  neighbour  who 
is  a  very  successful  gardener  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  I  found  this  grow  and  flower  well 
in  the  open  and  without  any  protection.     He  came 


to  see  my  garden  afterwards,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  vigour  of  this  Lily.  The  oldest  clump,  which 
has  been  /«  xifi/  some  eight  or  nine  years,  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  usual,  the  fact  being  that  I  disturbed 
it  last  year  and  separated  the  bulbs,  a  treatment 
which  the  long  drought  of  this  season  has  caused 
them  to  resent,  for  although  they  have  grown, 
they  have  not  flowered.  I  have  found  with  this, 
as  with  many  Lilies,  that  they  refused  to  move 
for  a  year,  although  the  bulbs  remained  sound. 
The  sea.son  has  been  a  most  trying  one  for  all 
Lilies.  In  my  own  garden,  with  the  exception  of 
I'.rowni,  speciosum,  and  dalmaticum,  they  have  all 
failed  me.  Superbua  and  pardalinum,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  have  suffered  very  much  from 
the  drought,  while  such  kinds  as  Humboldti  and 
Ilansoni  threw  up  weak  flowering  stems,  which 
after  a  while  wiiheied  away.  On  examining  the 
bulbs  I  found  them  to  be  perfectly  sound,  so  that 
I  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  drought.  It  will 
be  curious  to  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  heavy 
rains  (if  they  ever  do  come)  upon  these  ripened 
bulbs,  whether  they  will  start  oil  into  growth  pre- 
maturely or  remain  quiescent.         .  I 

Scabiosa  ochroleuca  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  this  interesting  family.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  new  plant,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
flowered  it.  Even  in  this  very  dry  season  its  stems 
are  :>  feet  high,  and  1  doubt  not  in  moister  seasons 
they  would  be  higher.  The  flowers,  of  a  delicate 
primrose  colour,  are  borne  singly. 

Onosma  tauricum.— I  mention  this  weli- 
known  plant  because  some  persons  seem  to  fnd  a 
dirticulty  in  flowering  it.  It  occupies  in  my  small 
rockery  a  position  somewhat  elevated  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  There  it  has  flowered  fieely, 
and  I  find  now  it  is  seeding  abundantly.  .\ll  this 
points  to  the  fact  that  damp  situations  and  heavy 
soils  do  not  suit  it. 

Amaryllis  vittata  hybrida.— I  have  before 
now  expressed  my  surprise  at  never  seeing  these 
gorgeous  flowers  in  any  gardens  that  I  have 
visited.  The  few  varieties  I  have,  such  as  Ori- 
flamme  and  Adolphe  Brongniart,  were  obtained 
from  Fontainebleau,  where  M.  Souchet  for  a  long 
course  of  years  had  hybridised  and  cultivated 
them.  Mr.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  has  done  the 
same  in  this  country,  and  they  are  certainly  de- 
serving of  more  attention— at  least  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdcm— than  they  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived. Mine  are  grown  in  the  border  in  front  of 
my  greenhouse  facing  south,  and  never  have  any 
protection  during  winter.  They  have  now  been 
there  some  ten  years,  and  are  thus  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  hardiness ;  in  fact,  the  same  treatment  as 
given  to  Amaiyllis  belladonna  suits  them  exactly, 
but,  unlike  that  plant,  the  leaves  show  themselves 
before  the  flower-stems. 

Omphalodes  Luci'ias.- 1  mention  this  be- 
cause my  neighbour,  Mr.  Carrington  Ley,  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  vigour  of  my  plant,  and 
said  he  could  never  keep  it  from  snails.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  it.  Though  it  is  not 
'arge,  yet  the  plant  is  vigorous  and  flowers  freely. 

Delta. 


Lilies  at  Highgate.  —  The  present  early 
season  seems  to  suit  all  my  Lilies  admirably. 
They  are  throwing  up  neaily  double  their  usual 
quota  of  blooms,  and  almost  if  not  quite  attain 
their  normal  height.  Lilium  testaceum  came  into 
flovjer  with  me  on  the  27th  of  last  month.  It  is 
over  3  feet  in  height,  and  with  five  to  nine  blooms 
to  a  spike.  It  is  quite  three  weeks  earlier  than 
last  year.  The  speciosum  group  promises  to  give 
a  grand  show  of  bloom  by  the  end  of  next  month. 
The  early  season  is  of  great  benefit  to  these  Lilies, 
as  in  past  years  many  did  not  flower  till  late  in  the 
autumr,and  the  blooms  were  dull  and  often  injured 
by  the  cold  rains.  L.  speciosum  Kriclzeri  is  doing 
well  at  the  foot  of  a  south  fence.  Two  bulbs 
planted  in  Is'Jl  have  sent  up  six  stems  with  forty- 
seven  buds,  one  stem  carrying  twelve  buds.  Tlie 
foliage  is  very  healthy,  and  the  plants  revel  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  Rubrum  cruentum  has  a  shadier 
and  moister  position  ;  three  bulbs  woe  planted  in 
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IS'.H  in  loam.  leafniouUl  ami  sand,  and  have  sent 
up  eleven  spikes  with  eighty-four  buds.  Some  of 
the  stems  are  already  (July  1)  over  ,">  feet  high. 
This  Lily  (as  wellns  the  preceding)  usually  blooms 
early  in  October,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  in  (lower 
by  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September 
this  year.  Macranthuin  is  very  fine,  with  three 
stems  to  a  bulb.  This  is  one  of  the  richest 
coloured  of  the  speciosum  group,  and.  moreover,  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  lioseum  and  rubrum  with  its 
variety  multiflorum  are  sturdy  plants,  and  give 
good  promise  of  early  blooms.  They  are  all  in 
moderately  light  sandy  soil,  phinted  at  a  depth  of 
i;  inches  to  '.i  inches.  They  are  top-dressed  annually 
in  May,  :<  inches  of  the  soil  being  removed  and 
replaced  by  some  rich  compost.  Tliey  are  given 
abundance  of  water  during  the  growing  season, 
and  kept  dry  in  the  winter  by  their  position  and 
the  light  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  Tigrinum 
also  is  doing  well,  and  is  planted  among  my  Koses. 
It  is  a  very  good  Lily  for  such  positions.  Its 
varieties  Fortune!  and  splendens  are  noble  growers 
and  very  free  liowering. — K.  A.  Jenkins,  lliijhijaU- 

Hardy  Crinums. — These  plants  make  a  noble 
show  when  planted  so  that  they  can  have  a  little 
shelter  from  rough  winds.  C.  Moorei  and  C. 
Powelli  occupy  a  long  bed  in  such  a  position  at 
Burford  Lodge,  and  are  flowering  profusely.  C. 
Powelli  appears  to  be  the  freest  bloomer,  but  the 
flowers  are  not  so  massive  as  those  of  the  first 
named,  the  petals  being  more  pointed  and  the 
flower  more  tinged  with  pink.  Both  are  well  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  of 
sleeking  their  garden  with  choice  flowers. — 
W.  H.  G. 


CARNATIONa. 


The  prolonged  drought  would  appear  to  have 
broken,  as  aftera  few  interniittent  showers,  copious 
rain  fell  on  June  27.  The  heat,  however,  has  been 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Carnations,  and  with  me  tbey  appear  to 
have  practically  revelled  in  the  bright,  cloudless 
weather,  and  certainly  they  were  never  cleaner  or 
more  free  from  insects.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  green- fly  has  been  such  a  persistent  pest 
on  the  Koses,  yet  it  has  not  atfected  the  Carnations 
close  by.  Probably  Carnations  on  lighter  soils 
have  suffered  from  the  drought  unless  assisted  by 
a  suitable  mulch  of  some  moisture-conserving  ma- 
terial. I  used  to  mulch  annually,  and  regarded  it 
as  an  important  and  essential  detail  when  I  was 
dealing  with  a  light  soil,  but  it  will  not  do  to  follow 
any  special  rule ;  one  must  modify  practices  and 
adapt  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  or 
season.  For  example,  here  in  Sussex  on  heavy 
land  a  good  preparation  of  the  ground  previous  to 
planting  is,  during  most  years,  amply  sufficient  to 
carry  the  plants  through  till  their  work  is  done.  It 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  mulch,  by  check- 
ing evaporation,  keeps  the  soil  cooler,  and  soils  in 
any  way  retentive  need  the  sun's  rays  direct  upon 
them  in  average  years.  This  season,  however,  is  a 
wonderful  exception, and  after  10()  days  of  drought, 
with  the  thermometer  registering  ss"  in  the  shade, 
even  our  Carnations — never  more  full  of  bud  and 
promise — began  to  show  signs  of  thirst,  so  a  tho- 
rough watering  was  given  at  once  and  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  dressing  of  clean  peat  Moss 
manure  applied.  This  carried  them  through,  and 
now  at  the  end  of  June,  refreshed  with  rain,  they 
promise  such  a  display  of  bloom  as  never  before 
was  seen,  and  that  in  all  probability  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  in  print,  seeing  that  no  less  than 
forty  kinds  of  magnificent  selfs  already  have  the 
first  flowers  open,  and  some  are  so  numerous  as  to 
make  quite  a  show. 

The  favourable  character  of  the  present  season 
will  be  productive  of  good  results  that  will  last ; 
in  short,  it  is  offering  golden  opportunities  for 
another  year,  and  the  wise  will  embrace  them. 
Karly  growth  has-  not  been  all  for  flower  ;  grass  is 
abundant  and  strong.  When  shoots  are  ready  is 
the  time  to  layer,  and  many  are  fit  now.  I  intend 
to  begin  at  once,  and  in  a  neighbouring  garden 
some  layers  have  been  put  down  a  week.    That 


Carnations  may  be  successfully  planted  over  a  long 
season  I  have  repeatedly  proved  ;  but  in  this  again 
the  character  of  the  soil  is  of  some  importance, 
and  whilst  early  planting  is  always  good,  it  is  the 
essential  element  in  success  on  heavy  soil,  no  time 
being  better  than  the  first  half  of  September. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  layers  strong 
and  well  rooted  by  that  time  this  year,  and  as  all 
the  details  of  culture  since  early  spring  have  been 
performed  considerably  in  advance  of  the  usual 
date,  planting  may  follow  likewise  by  beginning  in 
August.  A.  H. 


Liliam  Kratneri. — This  Lily  is  not  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow,  and  it  enjoys  a  place  amongst 
shrubs.  When  looking  through  the  Lilies  at  Kew 
recently  we  made  note  of  this  charming  species, 
which  succeeds  admirably  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  in 
his  Wisley  garden.  It  is  grown  there  amongst 
shrubs,  a  colony  nestling  amongst  the  Ilhodo- 
dendrons,  a  lovely  break  of  delicate  rosy  flowers 
Amongst  shrubs  is  exactly  the  position  that  suits 
this  type,  as  there  it  is  sheltered  from  keen  winds 
or  screened  from  hot  sun.  The  softly  coloured 
flowers  associate  well  also  with  the  deep  foliage  of 
shrubs,  and  the  best  results  accrue  from  planting 
in  a  deep  loamy  soil  with  which  peat  and  leaf- 
mould  are  mixed.  Under  these  conditions  it 
thrives  well,  but  is  not  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  family  as  regards  culture.  Associated,  how 
ever,  with  shrubs  it  succeeds  better  than  in  any 
other  position.  It  is  synonymous  with  L  japoni- 
cum. 

Lilium  odorum. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
eastern  Lilies  in  cultivation,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  long  ago  as  LSOl,  but 
after  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  lost  for 
many  years,  as  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that 
it  has  been  generally  seen.  The  flowering  display, 
too,  is  as  a  rule  kept  up  by  imported  bulbs,  as  it  is 
a  ditlicult  Lily  to  maintain  in  good  condition  for 
any  lengthened  period,  being  in  this  respect  far 
more  particular  than  its  near  ally,  L.  Browni.  A 
limited  [number  of  grand  bulbs  of  L.  odorum  is, 
however,  usually  disposed  of  at  the  auction  sales 
of  bulbs  during  the  winter  months,  and  if  sound 
they  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well, 
at  least  the  first  season.  L.  odorum  reaches  a 
height  of  :>  feet  to  1  feet,  and  a  strong  bulb  will 
produce  three  or  four  blossoms.  They  are  shorter 
and  broader  than  those  of  the  well-known  L. 
longiflorum  and  of  a  more  massive  build.  The 
e.xterior  of  the  bloom  is  usually  tinged  with  green 
and  brown ;  this  last  is,  however,  very  much  less 
than  in  the  allied  L.  Browni,  while  the  interior  of 
the  bloom  has  in  L.  odorum  a  greenish  shade. 
This  Lily  is  usually  disposed  of  at  the  auction 
sales  under  the  name  of  L.  Colchesteri,  or  L.  ja- 
poiiicum  Colchesteri,  but  seldom  as  L.  odorum. 
The  bulbs  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  L. 
Browni  or  any  allied  species.  They  are  whitish, 
as  in  L.  longiflorum,  but  in  general  appearance  are 
widely  removed  from  those  of  that  kind.  The 
blossoms  possess  a  very  agreeable  fragrance,  which 
is  not  of  so  powerful  a  nature  as  in  many  Lilies. 
-H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Primula  imperialis  lias  the  Mv.i^c  and  somo- 
wliat  iif  thp  general  ii]ip('arance  of  P.  japoiiica,  its 
oroct.^^)ikc  of  ricli  yellow  fluwfrw  rising  tior  upon  tii-r. 
This  with  many  other  fine  harJy  jilanta  I  saw  recently 
with  Mr.  Bain  iu  the  Burford  Lodge  garden  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrenee. — \V.  Jl.  G. 

Gentians  for  the  border.— Three  npecies  of 
this  l)?autiful  genng  appear  to  Jo  well  in  the  open 
border  even  in  the  warm  vale  under  Box  Hill.  The 
three  species  1  reeently  noted  were  G.  cruciata,  G. 
gelida,  and  G.  septangulare,  and  there  was  nutliing 
round  about  which  could  compare  in  beauty  with  their 
ex(|iiisite  shado.-s  of  blue. — \V.  II.  (i. 

Single  Dahlia  Scarlet  Bedder.— Although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  single  Dahlias  are  not 
now  in  the  height  of  popularity,  yet  they  command 
much  admiration  where  well  grown  and  not  too 
tall.     One  of  the  very  best  is  Scarlet  Bedder — full 


height  30  inches,  flowers  of  the  best  form,  rich 
scarlet  in  colour,  and  most  profusely  borne.  For 
filling  centres  of  large  beds  few  plants  could  be 
more  fitting,'  and  effective. — D. 

Pot  Marigold  Double  Royal.— The  flowers 
of  this  are  of  medium  size,  very  double  and  per- 
fect in  form,  the  petals  very  closely  interlaid  and 
somewhat  reflexed,  in  colour  clear  straw-yellow, 
with  a  distinct  dark  centre.  These  are  borne  on 
somewhat  longer  stems  than  is  usual  with  pot 
Marigolds.  Every  flower  comes  true  to  character, 
and  the  strain  seems  to  be  the  best  so  far  as  con- 
sistency is  concerned. — D. 


NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

The  dr-£  weather  and  the  fruit  cRors.— The 
drought  which  prev.iiled  through  the  spring  and 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  has  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  ripening  of  various  kinds  of  fruit. 
Generally  speaking,  everything  is  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  In  Touraine, 
on  June  11.',  the  Madeleine  noire  Grapes  were  com- 
mencing to  colour,  and  the  Precoce  de  Malingre 
Grapes  were  ripening.  An  old  Vine  grower  told 
us  that  he  has  never  known  Grapes  to  ripen  so 
early  since  the  year  1S22.  On  June  12  we  also 
gathered  in  1  he  open  air  Peach  Apricots,  perfectly 
ripe,  yellow,  perfumed,  delicious.  On  June  10 
we  gathered  our  first  ripe  Amsden  Peaches. 

Citron  des  Caumes  Pkars  and  Calvillb 
d'k.tk  Apples. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the 
southern  districts  of  France  this  unwonted  earli- 
ness  of  ripening  is  not  observable  to  the  same,  or 
even  a  proportionate  extent  of  what  we  find 
existing  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country. 

Chrysanthemum  Vice  President  Bariony. 
— This  new  variety,  raised  by  Mons.  S.  Delaux, 
has  a  special  value  in  that  it  comes  into  bloom  in 
the  latter  part  of  September — a  time  when  Chry- 
santhemum flowers  are  rather  scarce — the  early- 
flowering  varieties  being  then  over,  and  the  late 
ones  having  not  yet  come  into  bloom.  The  plant 
is  tallish  and  vigorous  in  growth,  of  pleasing  habit, 
and  very  floriferous.  Flowers  erect,  very  large, 
of  a  rich  brown-shaded  crimson  colour,  the  outside 
of  the  petals  exhibiting  silvery  reflections  and  a 
deep  golden  yellow  centre.  The  merits  of  this  fine 
variety  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  and  widely  recog- 
nised. 

Roadside  fruit  trees  in  Saxony. — In  Saxony 
the  sides  of  the  public  roads  are  planted  with  fruit 
trees,  the  produce  of  which  yields  the  State  a  revenue 
which,  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  represents 
an  average  of  l,73il,l'.t5  francs  {-  nearly  itiit.f)!)")) 
per  annum.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  the  yearly  receipts  vary  in  amount — neces- 
sarily so,  accordingly  as  the  season  is  favourable 
or  otherwise  ;  on  the  whole,  however,  they  show  a 
tendency  to  a  steady  increase  : — 


l.S.S() 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1.884, 
1885 
1886 
1887 
18,S,S 
188i» 
181  Ml 
18!U 
18ie 


41,77G-2.-i 
117,<l<i875 
112,(il87.'> 
1411,50875 
132,02625 
142,84250 
Kill, 730 
111,006-23 
106,425 
177,39875 
188,27875 
203,091-25 
205,753-75 


francs. 


The  Rose-scented  Geranium  (Pelargonium 
capitatum). — This  species,  which  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
year  1690,  is  tolerably  well  known  in  our  green- 
houses as  an  ornamental  plant,  but  in  Lower 
Provence,  Nice,  Spain,  Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
the  isl.and  of  Ki^union  it  is  grown  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  m,anufacture  of  the  Rose-scented  perfume 
which  is  distilled  from  the  leaves.  The  plant  is  of 
somewhat  diffuse  habit  of  growth,  with  stout 
stems  :i  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  digitate, 
five-lobed  or  six-lobed  leaves,  which  when  bruised 
emit  their  characteristic  odour  of  Roses.  In  dis- 
tricts very  f.-ir  south  the  plant  exhibits  a  woody, 
shrub-like  development.    The  flowers,  which    are 
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numerous  and  produced  in  umbellate  heads,  are 
pink  or  purplish  in  the  lower  petals,  the  two 
upper  ones  being  marked  with  streaks  of  a  blood- 
red  colour.  In  very  temperate  latitudes  the  plant 
flowers  from  April  to  Octolier. 

In  Algeria,  where  this  relargonium  is  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  the  distillers,  it  is  multi- 
plied very  readily  from  cuttinu:s  of  the  wood  of 
the  year  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  planted  in 
rows  1  yard  or  so  asunder  and  with  a  distance  of 
1(1'  inches  to  20  inches  between  the  cuttings.  A 
well-grown  plant  will  yield  an  average  of  2,!  lbs. 
of  leaves.  These  are  not  taken  from  the  plant  all 
at  once,  but  are  removed  at  three  successive  cut- 
tings, viz  ,  in  June,  July,  and  November  ;  or  at 
two  cuttings  only,  in  which  lat'er  case  the  first 
cutting  takes  place  in  April  or  May  and  the  second 
in  September  or  October.  When  distilled,  the 
leaves  yield  on  an  average  1  per  cent,  of  the 
essence,  but  as  they  are  in  practice  always  dis- 
tilled along  with  the  .stems  to  which  they  are 
attached,  the  actual  percentage  falls  short  of  this 
by  about  one-fourth,  so  that  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  e.'ttens'ive  scale  on  which  this  plant 
is  grown  in  .\lgeria  where  one  is  informed  that 
about  (liloo  lbs.  of  the  essence  are  annually  pro- 


troduoed  it  into  that  country.  Personally,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Souvenir  du  Congrc's 
ia  much  too  like  Williams'  Bon  Chrrtien  to  be 
consi<lered  distinct,  the  extra  .size  of  fruit  on 
coidoisand  other  young  trees  being  mislead- 
ing, and  the  diti'erenco  is  le,ss  striking  according 
as  the  trees  age,  while  the  flavour  is  far  from 
being  distinct.  I  have  gathered  finer  fruit  of 
Bon  Chretien  from  old  standards  in  Kent 
than  I  have  ever  seen  of  Souvenir  du  Congrcs, 
these  being  formed  principally  on  the  top  of 
the  trees. 

Although  the  Pear  under  notice  is  grown 
nearly  everywhere,  and  was  at  one  time  very 
extensively  planted  by  market  growers,  it  is 
yet  far  from  being  a  reliable  variety.  The  trees 
either  produce  extra  heavy  crops  or  el.se  very 
light  ones.  This  is  not  because  they  fail  to 
Hower  well  nearly  or  quite  every  season,  but 
rather  because  the  leafy  growth  is  somewhat 
•sparse,  and  the  flowers  or  fruit  receive  little  or 
no  protection  from  spring  frosts.  A  good  set 
may  have  taken  place  and  the  fruit  have  started 
swelling  oft'  only   to  be  frosted    through,    the 
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duced  by  the  forty  eight  distilleries  which  manu- 
fwcture  it  in  the  Sahel  district  and  the  plain  of 
Mitidja.  When  the  essence  is  very  pure,  it  sells 
for  £.x  to  £10  per  kilogramme  (2!.  lbs.).  The 
odour  of  it  very  much  resembles  that  of  essence  of 
Roses,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  lemon  scent  and 
an  after-whiff  of  the  aroma  of  Geranium  leaves. — 
Itevue  Hurticulc. 
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PEAR  WILLIAMS'  BON  CHRETIEN. 
Instead  of  being  of  French  origin,  as  many 
people  suppose,  this  very  well-known  and 
popular  Pear  was  raised,  according  to  the 
"Fruit  Manual,"  at  Aldermaston,  a  village  in 
Berkshire,  somewhere  about  the  year  1770. 
Whether  the  name  of  the  raiser  is  Wheeler  or 
Stair  cannot  now  be  decided,  Williams  being 
the  name  of  the  Turnham  Green  nurseryman 
who  first  distributed  the  variety.  It  has  but 
few  synonyms,  "  Williams,"  the  costers'  term 
for  it,  being  simply  an  abbreviation,  while  in 
America  it  is  known  as  the  Bartlett  Pear,  so 
named  after  Mr.  Enoch   Bartlett,  who   first  in- 


ground  being  nearly  covered  by  them  a  few 
days  after.  The  growth  i.s  sturdy  enough,  and 
good  standards,  pyramids,  and  bushes  can  be 
had  without  much  trouble  beyond  cutting  back 
what  few  extra  long  or  straggling  shoots  form. 
It  succeeds  admirably  on  the  t.luince  stock, 
cordons  as  well  as  bushes  producing  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  With  me  extra  fine  and, 
for  the  variety,  highly  coloured  samples  are  pro- 
duced by  a  fan-shaped  tree  on  the  <,luLiice 
stock,  but  if  large  trees  are  desired,  it  is  the 
Pear  stock  that  gives  the  best  results.  As  a 
second  early  Pear,  ripening  in  succession  to 
Jargonelle,  this  variety  has  no  equal,  but, 
in  common  with  the  latter,  it  keeps  badly 
after  it  is  ripe.  If  a  fairly  lengthened 
out  supply  is  desired,  and  in  some  private 
places  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  wanted 
in  August  and  September,  trees  should 
be  planted  in  different  sites.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  trees  against  south-west,  south- 
east, north-east,  and  a  still  cooler  site,  and 
they  succeed  equally  well  in  each  position.  We 
commence  gathering  before  the  seeds  are 
brown,  and  ripen  the  lirst  batches  in  heat. 
Fruit  thus  treated  frequently  proves  of  better 
Havour  and  nearly  as  luscious  as  that  ripened, 
presumably  under  more  favourable  conditions. 


None  ought  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  they  are 
yellow  and  ready  to  drop  oil'  when  touched  or 
disturbed  by  wind,  as  these,  though  more 
attractive  in  appearance,  are  comparatively  dry 
and  flavourless,  also  keeping  only  a  .short  time 
after  being  gathered.  By  gathering  a  few 
dozen  or  a  basketful  as  the  case  may  be  at 
intervals  of  from  four  days  to  a  week,  it  is 
po.ssible  to  avoid  a  great  glut  of  ripe  fruit  and 
the  cert.-un  loss  of  the  bulk  of  it,  this  also,  as 
before  stated,  improving  both  the  quality  and 
keeping  properties  of  the  fruit.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood an  extra  large  standard  growing  in  a 
cultivated  garden  was  at  one  time  of  little 
value — was  apparently  worn  out,  in  fact — but 
two  or  three  liberal  soakings  of  fairly  .strong 
liquid  manure  applied  during  each  winter  has 
put  new  life  into  it,  .several  sacks  of  fairly 
large  fruit  being  gathered  from  this  tree  in 
favourable  seasons.  Tho.se,  therefore,  who 
may  have  trees  either  in  the  open  or  against 
walls  in  a  worn-out  condition  should  first  try 
what  can  be  done  towards  restoring  them  to 
good  health  by  feeding  the  roots  before  con- 
demning them.  W.  I. 


Shading  "Vines.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
when  I  write  of  shading  Vines  I  intend  it  for 
general  adoption.  The  season  such  as  we  are  now 
passing  through  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  as  in 
addition  to  the  heat  being  very  great,  it  has  also 
been  long  continued.  Under  these  conditions  the 
foliage  in  many  vineries  will  be  sure  to  suffer, 
especially  in  those  which  are  well  exposed  or  with 
a  south-east  aspect.  Some  vineries,  I  know,  on 
account  of  their  position  will  not  require  shad- 
ing in  the  least,  while  others  will  be  decidedly 
benefited  by  a  little  shade.  If  it  could  have  been 
applied  earlier  than  this,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
if  the  foliage  is  now  suffering,  better  by  far  shade 
a  little  than  not  at  all.  It  shading  is  not  done, 
the  foliage  may  be  prematurely  lost,  and  the  Vines 
will  consequently  suffer.  A  little  whitening  or 
(lour  and  water  syringed  lightly  over  the  roof  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  Some  varieties  are  more  apt  to 
suffer  than  others.  Those  which  suffer  the  quickest 
are  Madresfleld  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colman 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Black  Hamburgh  will 
also  be  benefited  by  a  little  shade.  The  vineries  in 
these  gardens  are  very  much  exposed,  with  a  south- 
east aspect,  but  with  a  little  judicious  shading 
where  needed,  the  foliage  has  not  suffered  nearly 
so  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  late 
house,  in  which  I  have  growing  Lady  Downe's, 
Black  Alicante  and  Mrs.  Pince,  has  not  required 
the  least  shade.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  I  shaded 
slightly  a  short  time  since,  and  I  never  had  the 
foliage  look  better  or  the  Grapes  more  promising. 
This  slight  shade  has  certainly  been  of  great  bene- 
fit. Madresfield  Court  I  wish  I  had  shaded  a  little 
earlier,  but,  all  the  same,  the  foliage  is  good  and 
the  Grapes  very  satisfactory.  Foster's  Seedling 
has  not  suffered  in  the  least,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
only  very  slightly.  These  latter  had  a  thin  shade 
and  the  berries  are  as  black  as  sloes.  If  the 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  have  to  be  kept  any 
length  of  time,  they  must  certainly  be  shaded,  as 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  this  variety  come 
along  so  quickly.— Y.  A.  H  ,  Ahlicrletj  Hall,  S/oitr- 
poi-t. 

Nuts.— There  seems  to  be  a  heavy  crop  of 
Walnuts  this  year,  and  all  who  took  the  trouble  to 
thin  their  abundance  have  found  plenty  to  set  aside 
for  pickling.  However,  the  Walnut  is  a  somewhat 
catch  crop,  still  not  at  all  a  costly  one  to  grow, 
as  the  trees  seem  to  thrive  luxuriantly  almost  any- 
where. I  mentioned  last  year  the  heavy  crop  of 
Cosford  Red,  Kentish,  and  other  nuts  which  was 
found  on  the  tallish  bushes  that  grow  on  the  east 
side  of  one  of  the  kitchen  gardens  at  Maiden 
Erleigh.  Again  this  year  there  is  an  enormous 
crop.  'Ihe  bushes  are  some  8  feet  or  'J  feet  in 
height,  moderately  thinned,  and  perhaps  some 
i;   feet  to  7   feet  through.     Mr.  Turton   attributes 
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the  remarkalle  s access  in  fruiting  which  attends 
these  bushes  to  the  shelter  which  a  belt  of  tall 
trees  on  the  north-eastern  side  gives  at  the  flower- 
ing seison.  At  any  rate,  were  small  nuts  so  grown 
by  acres,  then  the  produce  would  be  as  enormous 
as  the  product  would  be  profitable. — A.  D. 


THE  WATERING  OF  FRUIT  TREES 
AND  BUSHES. 
The  few  welcome  showers  tliat  have  fallen  up 
to  the  end  of  June  have  proved  mo.st  welcome 
refreshers  to  tlie  leaves  aud  branches  of  trees, 
but  they  have  done  little  or  nothing  as  yet  for  the 
roots ;  in  fact,  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  roots 
of  the  Potatoes,  far  less  those  of  fruit  bushes  or 
trees.  If  the  crops  are  to  be  finished  of  fair 
size  aud  good  quality,  the  roots  must  be  helped 
through  artificial  watering  and  flooding — I  had 
almost  wi-itten — at  once.  Already  it  is  too  late 
to  alter  the  results  in  bush  fruits,  uule.ss  with 
very  late  varieties  and  in  backward  localities, 
and  in  regard  to  autumnal  bearing  Raspberries. 
Few  crops  have  suffered  more  from  the  drought 
than  Raspberries,  which  are  moisture-loving  and 
also  shade-loving  plants.  The  crop  has  been 
plentiful  in  numbers,  but  small  and  liard. 
tJuoseberries  and  Currants  have  suffered  much 
also  from  the  same  ciuse,  but  not  to  the  same 
e.vtent.  Something  may  yet  be  done  to  im- 
prove late  varieties  of  both  on  north  borders 
by  one  or  more  thorough  soakings.  Excel- 
lent crops  of  late  Raspberries  may  yet  be  se- 
cured by  liberally  watering  the  current  year's 
shoots  with  liquid  manure.  Drooping  fruit  bushes 
may  also  be  cleared  of  spider,  caterpillars  in  fact 
or  in  embryo,  by  a  thorough  overhead  .syringing 
with  one  of  the  many  insect-killing  mixtures 
and  several  soakings  in  succession  of  clear  or 
manure  water  or  sewage.  This  would  enable 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  to  finish  their  young 
growths  of  wood,  and  also  to  plump  up  into 
truiting  size  their  myriads  of  pinched,  half- 
shrivelled  buds.  The  object  is  not  to  start 
them  into  new  growth  so  late  in  the  season, 
but  to  clean  the  wood  and  plump  up  the  buds 
a)  much  as  possible  without  breaking  them 
into  new  leafage.  Hence  it  will  be  desirable 
in  many  cases  of  stunted  growth  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  summer  pruning  of  Goose- 
berries or  Currants.  There  is  another  reason  ; 
80  many  newly-planted  cuttings  and  young 
bu.shes  have  got  crippled  through  the  drought 
or  killed  outright,  that  every  inch  of  available 
wood  will  be  needed  for  cuttings  in  the  early 
autumn. 

As  to  the  main  fruit  crops.  Apples,  Pears, 
Piums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  improve  the  current  crops,  as  well 
as  our  prosjjccts  for  the  next  and  succeeding 
years  through  copious  root-watering.  We  all 
know  that  the  dropping  of  fruit  may  be  caused 
by  grubs,  spring  frosts,  and  other  troubles, 
but  no  one  can  look  at  the  semi-jaundiced 
fruits  that  so  thickly  strew  the  ground  this  year 
without  seeing  at  a  glance  that  mo.st  of  these  are 
the  victims  of  drought  at  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
From  March  1  till  now,  it  is  no  exaggerati  )n 
to  write,  these  trees  have  not  had  a  drop  of 
water  come  within  their  reach.  Nor  is  that 
ail.  During  most  of  that  time  their  wide  spread 
of  leaves,  their  myriad  fruitlets  have  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  for  months  of  unbroken,  un- 
clouded sun.shine  from  dawn  to  dark.  '  The 
dissipation  of  vapour,  the  strain  on  all  the 
forces  of  life  and  growth,  have  been  un- 
precedented. The  trees  have  appealed  to  us 
by  all  the  natural  symbols  at  their  com 
mand,  such  as  drooping  leaves  and  shootlets. 


withered  branches  as  early  as  May,  and  dropping 
fruitlets,  for  water  for  their  roots,  and  over- 
head drenchiugs  to  cleanse  and  cool  their  sun- 
parched  tojis.  As  a  rule,  aud  in  a  wholesale 
way,  they  have  appealed  in  vain.  Neither  in- 
dividual possessors  of  large  orchards,  parishes, 
boards  of  guardians,  corporations,  county 
councils,  nor  the  Government  have  taken 
means  to  water,  and  so  save  the  fruit  crops  and 
the  trees.  In  many  cases  there  were  no  great 
diiiiculties  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  On  the 
whole  there  has  been  no  general  dearth  of  water. 
Within  the  area  of  town  mains  and  a  virtually 
unlimited  amount  not  only  of  water,  but  of 
means  of  conveyance  and  of  distribution,  tens 
of  thousands  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs  have  drooped,  suflfered  irre- 
trievable loss  of  crops  and  of  health  or  have 
perished.  These  might  have  been  saved  through 
.simply  putting  the  punqjing  engine  on  double 
time  and  using  the  mains  at  night  for  saving 
the  crops  and  the  trees.  Not  a  few  parishes  or 
rural  districts  have  fire  brigades  and  engines  ; 
each  county  council  should  have  one  or  more  ; 
almost  every  provincial  town  has  such.  All 
these  might  have  been  turned  to  profitable  as 
well  as  most  beneficent  account  in  keeping  our 
fruit  trees  clean,  saving  the  current  year's 
crops,  and  in  laying  the  solid  aud  sure  founda- 
tions for  equally  good  or  better  crops  in  18!i-l. 

D.  T.  F, 

L-ite  Strawberries.— A  note  at  page  524 
called  attention  to  the  early  ripening  of  S; raw- 
berries  this  season  and  to  the  probability  of  a 
second  crop.  Growers  in  most  cases  will  be  more 
concerned  about  the  production  of  runners  and 
the  forming  of  strong  crowns  for  next  season 
than  a  second  crop.  If  the  plants  crop  a  second 
time  there  will  not  be  time  to  make  new  growth 
or  crowns.  Runners  in  most  cases  will  be  scarce, 
and  those  who  require  them  will  do  well  to  order 
early  if  purchased.  If  the  stock  is  home  grown, 
much  time  will  have  been  saved  if  the  runners 
are  secured  from  plants  grown  for  the  purpose, 
that  is  from  runners  planted  early  last  August,  and 
the  flower-spikes  kept  removed.  Even  with'lhis 
special  culture  we  have  been  obliged  to  flood  the 
plants  weekly  in  our  light  soil  during  the  severe 
drought  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state.  Of  late 
years  I  have  noticed  the  division  of  old  stools  has 
taken  the  place  of  runners.  It  is  anything  but  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  propagation,  as  divisions  never 
do  so  well  as  the  runners,  and  though  it  may  be  done 
in  the  case  of  new  varieties,  in  older  kiud«  it  is  not 
necessary  and  of  no  value  to  the  private  grower. 
With  regard  to  late  fruit  on  the  young  plants,  I 
should  prefer  to  remove  the  Hower-trusses^I  mean 
from  those  plants  that  are  expected  to  produce 
the  best  fruit  next  season.  In  the  case  of  older 
beds  it  would  not  be  so  necessary.  Still  if  fruit  is 
desired  in  the  autumn  it  may  really  be  obtained 
from  forced  plants.  If  forced  plants  of  such 
varieties  as  Vicomtesse  Ilerioart  del'hury,  LaGrosse 
Sucree,  or  Keens'  Seedling  are  planted  out  in  rich 
soil  and  well  supplied  with  moisture,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  fruit  during  August  and  September. 
Many  can  alTord  to  repot  their  forced  plants, 
standing  them  on  a  north  border,  or  keeping  them 
sheltered  in  a  cool  frame.  These  soon  fill  the  pots 
with  roots,  and  will  give  a  lot  of  late  fruit  in  the 
autumn  months. — G.  Wythe.s. 

Canker  in  Melons— Enclosed  please  find 
part  of  Melon  stem.  Would  you  kindly  let  me 
know  the  disease  and  how  caused?  This  is  now 
the  sixth  lot  1  have  lost  the  same  way.  ^'ou  can 
see  it  starts  about  a  foot  from  the  soil.  The  house 
is  kept  on  the  dry  side,  as  also  the  border.  Tlie 
variety  is  from  seeds  1  got  from  1  ndia.— C.  K. 

*.*  This  is  not  a  case  i>f  canker  at  the  collar, 
but  rather  of  gangrene  at  the  joints— a  far  less 
common  occurrence.  In  all  probability  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  variety  not  being  adapted  for 
house  culture.     Melons  that  succeed  well  in  the 


open  air  in  tropical  countries  do  not,  according  to 
my  experience,  give  satisfaction  under  house  cul- 
ture in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
six  packets  of  Melon  seed  in  my  possession  that 
were  sent  or  brought  principally  from  India,  but 
previous  experience  in  a  similar  direction  has  con- 
vinced me  that  they  are  of  no  value  whatever. 
One  or  more  varieties  of  Melons  were  brought  from 
Cabul  about  forty  years  ago  and  successfully 
fruited  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  some  of  our 
best  English-raised  varieties  have  a  liltle  Indian 
blood  in  them,  but  Indian  varieties  pure  and 
simple  are  as  a  rule  failures  with  us.  If  other 
well-tried  varieties  uf  English  origin  had  failed  in 
a  similar  maimer,  then  I  should  say  it  was  a  case 
of  too  much  sap,  ruptures  being  brought  about  by 
the  sudden  removal  of  a  quantity  of  rank  growth. 
I  have  seen  plants  literally  drop  all  to  pieces  from 
this  very  cause,  the  whole  of  the  plants  suddenly 
becoming  a  mass  of  putrefaction,  or  quite  as  bad 
as  the  specimens  under  notice.  Crossness  had 
been  engendered  by  a  very  free  use  of  sewage 
water,  and  the  man  in  charge  neglected  stopping 
for  about  eight  days,  afterwards,  acting  .according 
to  instructions,  cutting  away  haulm  by  the  armful. 
The  decay  is  too  rapid  for  any  ell'ective  remedy  to 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  affected  stems,  but  when 
it  is  the  branches  that  go  first  these  may  be  cut 
back  to  a  sound  part  and  the  wounds  dressed  or 
dried  with  newly-slaked  lime,  with  just  a  chance 
of  arresting  further  progress.  A  free  circulation 
of  air,  accompanied  by  plenty  of  fire  heat  so  as  to 
dispel  the  extra  moisture,  usually  present  in  our 
atmosphere,  is  the  only  pre\  entive  measure  I  can 
suggest,  rankness  of  growth  being  guarded  against 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
that  Indian  Melons  are  no  more  lit  for  house  cul- 
ture in  this  country  than  are  either  ridge  Cacum- 
bars  or  Cantaloup  Melons. — W.  1. 


NOTES   ON   CHERRIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  June  20  some  good  dishes  of  fruit  were  staged 
from  wall  trees  and  from  trees  in  the  open  ground. 
Some  of  the  kinds  grown  in  the  open  were  the 
same  as  those  on  walls.  The  Morello  type  of 
Cherry,  of  which  Kentish  Red,  Flemish  Red  and 
the  Ostheim  are  now  more  commonly  grown  as 
bush  trees  and  kept  within  bounds,  are  valuable, 
as  they  greatly  prolong  the  season,  make  valuable 
preserve  and  are  easily  grown.  Indeed,  some 
bushes  of  these  varieties  in  the  kept  grounds  are 
lovely  objects  in  the  spring  when  in  bloom.  Even 
the  Morello  does  not  thrive  in  some  gardens.  This 
is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  stock,  as  often  it 
is  grafted  on  a  dwarfing  stock,  which  docs  not 
thrive  in  all  soils  ;  indeed,  how  often  do  we  see  a 
tree  stait  vigorously,  and  when  it  has  attained  a 
fair  size  and  laden  with  fruit  succumb.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  tree  collapses  and  in  others  large 
branches  die  off,  disfiguring  the  tree  so  much  that 
removal  is  necessary.  With  failures  of  this  kind 
I  have  had  my  share,  and  of  late  have  endeavoured 
to  get  trees  on  the  free-growing  or  will  stock. 
Even  on  the  wild  stock  it  is  useless  to  grow  this 
fruit  unless  due  attention  can  be  paid  to  extension 
and  the  giving  of  moisture.  I  would  point  out  the 
advantage  of  a  few  trees  in  various  positions.  For 
instance,  in  late  localities  a  south-east  wall  is  de- 
sirable, and  a  succession  is  secured  by  some  trees 
on  a  west  and  north  aspect.  We  have  a  few  trees 
(early  varieties)  on  an  aspect  nearly  south,  and  the 
fruit  in  such  a  position  was  literally  roasted. 

In  the  pages  of  Tin:  G.midion  last  year  the 
system  of  planting  Cherries  on  north  walls  was 
considered  wrong,  but  I  would  advise  it.  Where 
wall  space  is  limited  the  Morello  would  succeed 
admirably  in  bush  form,  provided  attention  was 
given  to  thinning  the  wood  and  supplying  food  and 
moisture.  Some  of  the  early  kinds  do  not  hang 
long,  but  others,  such  as  the  St.  Margaret,  a  grand 
late  black,  Black  Tartarian  or  Circassian,  and 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  are  excellent  for  late  use  and 
keep  some  time  on  a  south-east  wall ;  whilst 
Governor  Wool,  I'lorence,  and  Late  Duke  are  good 
white  varieties  for  hanging.     Many  of  the  dessert 
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varieties  succeed  well  in  warm  soils  as  bushes  or 
pyramids,  but  they  suffer  much  from  frost.  This 
may,  however,  be  minimi-^cd  to  some  extent  by 
growing  small  bushes  only  having  a  very  short  leg 
or  stem.  These  can  be  readily  protected.  Some 
years  ago  I  adopted  the  dwarf  bnsh  form,  planting 
some  of  the  best  kinds  along  the  side  of  a  walk  on 
a  north  border,  and  found  the  trees  did  gr.andly. 
I  netted  when  the  fruit  began  to  colour,  mulched 
heavily  twice  a  year,  and  lifted  the  trees  every 
third  year  as  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  turn 
colour.  In  lifting  or  planting  Cherries  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  the  trees  planted  early  and,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  before  the  leaves  fall ;  indeed, 
in  light,  dry  soils  before  they  change  colour  if  the 
roots  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  when 
planting.  If  the  grouml  is  at  all  dry  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  bark  shrivelling  ;  the  buds  retain  their 
plumpness,  and  there  is  less  anxiety  as  to  their 
well-doing  the  following  season  should  the  weather 
prove  hot  and  dry.  W.  S.  H. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  SEASON. 
Lovers  of  Strawberries  have  not  had  a  good  time 
of  it  this  season.  The  supply  has  been  short  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  quality  not  satisfactory.  So  much 
lierce  sunshine  caused  the  fruit  to  colour  rapidly, 
and,  no  matter  how  well  the  roots  may  have  been 
supplied  with  moisture,  there  is  sure  to  be  an  acidity 
and  dryness  about  any  Strawberries  that  ripen  in 
too  much  heat.  When,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
gardens  and  fields,  no  water  could  be  applied,  this, 
coupled  with  the  tierce  sunshine  and  heat  of  May 
and  June,  completely  spoilt  the  crops.  Thousands 
of  Strawberry  plants  in  various  localities  have 
died  from  want  of  water,  red  spider  also  being 
responsible  for  many  losses,  and  this  looks  rather 
like  a  scarcity  of  runners  for  planting.  Rain  may 
yet  save  the  bulk  of  the  old  plants,  but  all  the 
same  they  will  be  badly  weakened.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  short  duration  of  the  Strawberry  supply 
can  be  remedied,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry  the 
weather  may  be  during  the  ripening  period.  For 
instance,  I  am  practising  fruit-growing  in  a  warm 
south-western  county,  where  the  rainfall  has  been 
even  less  than  in  adjoining  districts,  yet  the 
Strawberry  season,  independent  of  what  is  done 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  with  the  plants  after 
forcing,  will  extend  over  a  period  of  not  less  than 
nine  weeks,  probably  even  longer  than  that. 

In  order  to  be  certain  of  a  two  months'  supply  of 
fruit  an  early  start  must  be  made,  and  this  season 
I  commenced  picking  fine  fruit  of  Noble  on  Jlay 
5.  Another  year  it  may  be  fully  a  month  later 
before  the  first  Strawberries  are  fit  to  gather,  but 
they  would  then  be  early,  the  season  of  1893  being 
altogether  abnormal.  Raised  borders,  either  ex- 
temporised at  the  foot  of  sunny  walls  of  any  kind, 
or  those  in  front  of  fruit  walls,  are  the  best  posi- 
tions for  the  plants  to  produce  extra  early  fruit, 
and,  seeing  that  earliness  is  of  primary  importance, 
only  quite  young  plants  should  be  retained  in  such 
favoured  positions.  Mine,  directly  the  first  and 
only  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  requisite  number  of 
rooted  runners  are  obtained  from  them,  are  cleared 
off  the  ground,  as  being  no  longer  worth  retaining. 
Sometimes  the  same  sites  are  freshened  up  with 
soil  and  manure,  and  replanted  with  rooted  runners, 
but  more  often  than  not  a  complete  change  of  site 
is  afforded.  Noble  is  not  a  high-class  variety,  but 
it  has  no  equal  for  precocity  of  fruiting,  size  of  in- 
dividual fruit,  and  weight  of  crop  produced  by 
young  plants,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  is 
discarded. 


When  once  Strawberries  are  gathered  in  quan- 
tity from  open-air  plants,  there  ought  to  be  no 
break  in  the  supply  ;  but  this  may  yet  occur  if  the 
precaution  is  net  taken  of  giving  plants  that  are  to 
produce  second  early  crops  a  good  position.  Young 
plants  invariably  produce  ripe  fruits  earlier  than  do 
older  ones,  and  each  season  a  fresh  bed  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  sunny,  open  position.  The  ground 
being  well  prepared  and  the  plants  given  good 
room,  it  usually  pays  well  to  take  three  crops  from 
these  breadths  of  plants  before  destroying  them, 
each  season  seeing  a  new  bed  formed  and  a  worn- 


out  old  one  cleared  off.  For  the  second  early 
crops  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  a  good  variety,  but  if 
quality  rather  than  great  size  is  most  tliought  of, 
then  ought  Vicomtosse  Horicart  do  Thury  to  be 
planted,  this  very  heavy  cropping  early  variety 
also  affording  good  supplies  of  preserving 
fruit  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  also  moderately  early, 
and  in  every  other  respect  the  best  variety 
in  cultivation.  Nor  ought  Alice  Maud  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  For  planting  on  lower  grounrl  or 
in  a  good  level  quarter,  the  two  last  named,  with 
President,  a  very  heavy  cropping  variety ;  Sir  C 
Napier  a  grand  old  sort,  of  superior  quality ;  ami 
Dr  Hogg,  a  large  fruited,  richly  flavoured  variety, 
are  all  suitable.  The  supply  obtained  from  these 
breadths  or  rows  would  be  the  main  crop,  and  to 
succeed  these,  British  Queen,  Frogmore  Late  Pine, 
Eleanor,  and  Waterloo  ought  to  be  grown,  though 
the  first  and  last  would  perhaps  be  sulUcient  for 
most  places. 

In  many  gardens  no  attempt  is  made  to  grow 
crops  to  ripen  later  than  what  may  be  had  from 
the  foregoing  varieties  planted  in  the  open,  but 
that  is  a  mistake  that  should  be  rectified  if  pos- 
sible Without  the  aid,  however,  of  cooler  sites, 
a  supply  of  Strawberries  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  weeks  will  not  be  had  in  many  places  during 
a  hot  season,  nor  often  during  the  average  summer. 
Instead  of  the  borders  in  front  of  garden  walls 
with  a  northern  aspect  being  devoted  to  common 
vegetables,  herbs,  and  such  like,  these  ought 
largely  to  be  cropped  with  late  Strawberries.  It  is 
surprising'  how  well  some  of  the  latter  succeed  in 
such  positions.  For  instance,  Loxford  Hall  Seed- 
ling fails  badly  in  the  open,  but  with  me  on  a 
north-east  border  it  produces  good  crops  of  fine, 
richly-flavoured  fruit,  the  supply  usually  lasting 
till  late  in  July,  Latest  of  All  and  Royal  Sovereign 
are  also  admirably  adapted  for  these  cool  borders, 
and  1  find  Waterloo  of  the  greatest  service  when 
grown  in  similar  positions.  Next  season  I  hope  to 
have  a  few  score  plants  each  of  the  last-natned 
and  Loxford  Hall  SeedUng  on  quite  a  north  border 
and  from  these  to  be  able  to  gather  up  to  the  end 
of  August,  or  say  till  forced  plants  of  Noble  are 
producing  a  second  crop  in  the  open.— I.  M.  H.,  in 
Field. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar  and  the   cuckoo. 

—Some  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  in  The  Gauden 
that  Mr  Strugnell.of  Rood  Ashton,  in  his  notes  on 
the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  said  that  in  his  garden 
he  had  noticed  the  cuckoo  frequented  the  bushes 
and  destroyed  the  insects.  He  asked  what  was 
the  experience  of  others  in  this  matter.  I  never 
observed  these  birds  frequenting  our  garden  before 
this  season.  Previous  to  noticing  Mr.  Strugnells 
remarks  I  had  seen  the  cuckoo  come  and  pick  the 
insects  off  the  bushes.  On  Sunday  when  it  was 
quiet  1  could  frequently  see  three  or  four  birds  at 
a  time  in  the  Gooseberry  quarter.  During  the 
third  week  in  June,  after  the  nets  were  put  on  to 
keep  out  the  birds,  one  morning  I  found  a  cuckoo 
under  the  nets  where  there  was  a  quantity  of 
caterpillars.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  cuckoo  is 
not  to  be  despised  in  gardens,  the  more  so  in  sea- 
sons like  the  present,  when  caterpillars  have  been 
so  numerous.  I  have  been  obliged  to  syringe  the 
bushes  four  times  this  season  with  quassia  water 
and  soft  soap  mixed,  and  even  now  caterpillars  are 
appearing  I  thought  ours  was  an  exceptional 
case,  but°on  a  recent  visit  to  Bath  I  saw  many 
bushes  leafless.  -J.  C.  F. 

Scarcity  of  Strawberry  runners.- Owing 
to  the  long-continued  drought  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  runners,  especially  on  light  or  thin 
soils  This  will  make  Strawberry  forcing  more 
costly  as  many  purchase  their  plants,  and,  runners 
being  scarce,  prices  will  rule  high.  This  wdl  not 
be  the  only  difliculty,  as  growers  will  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  securing  enough  for  their  customers,  and 
in  some  cases  old  stools  wdl  have  to  be  divided. 
No  doubt  if  heavy  rains  were  to  come,  the  plants 
would  push  out  strongly.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  with  all  varieties,  as  smne  kinds,  notably 
President,  are  so  badly  injured  by  red  spider,  that 
it    will    be   almost   too   late  before   runners  are 


secured.  I  plant  specially  for  the  production  of 
runners,  and  on  the  variety  named  and  Auguste 
Nicaise  I  have  not  a  fourth  of  the  runners  re- 
quired. Strawberries  with  thick  leathery  or  shin- 
ing foliage  resist  spider  and  grow  more  freely, 
whilst  those  with  soft  and  hairy  leaves  are  more 
subject  to  this  pest,  and  soon  feel  the  effects  of 
drought.  This  is  not  quite  true  in  all  cases,  how- 
ever, for  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  possesses  a  soft, 
woolly  leafage,  but  resists  red  spider.  In  the  case 
of  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Tliury  it  is  not  so  necessary 
to  Layer  in  June  for  early  forcing.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate for  late  potting,  .and  always  push  on  the 
layering  .at  the  earliest  opportunity,  but  A'icom- 
tesse  H.  de  Thury  so  soon  makes  headway,  that 
Layering  may  be  left  longer  than  in  the  case  of 
the  others.  Such  varieties  as  Auguste  Nicaise, 
James  A'eitch,  and  President  one  cannot  layer  too 
early,  especially  if  the  plants  .are  to  be  wintered  in 
the  open.  Last  season  I  potted  up  a  new  variety 
later  than  the  main  lot,  .and  could  not  force  it 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  roots.  To  force  early  it 
is  essential  to  get  abundance  of  roots,  so  that 
those  who  can  give  the  pl.ants  some  help  in  the 
way  of  liquid  manure  to  strengthen  the  runners 
would  do  well  to  apply  the  same.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  plan  to  damp  over  in  the  evening  on  dry 
days,  this  greatly  assisting  growth  and  checking 
red  spider.  The  earlier  Strawberries  are  planted 
in  their  permanent  quarters  the  better  able  they 
will  bs  to  resist  severe  weather  or  periods  of 
drought.— S.  H,  B. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  THICK  BEDS. 
I  HAVE  long  been  convinced  that  the  old-fashioned 
or  "lazy-bed"  system  of  growing  Strawberries  is 
the  one  best  calculated  to  give  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fruit  with  a  minimum  of  labour.  Except  in 
soils  very  favourable  indeed  to  this  fruit,  the 
plants  need  renewing  every  third  year.  On  soils 
of  a  porous  nature  the  third  year's  crop  is  gene- 
rally scanty  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  very  in- 
different. This  quick  wearing  out  of  the  plants, 
necessitating  yearly  planting  with  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground,  renders  the  production  of 
Strawberries  both  costly  and  laborious.  There  is 
by  our  modern  system  of  culture  at  least  more 
trouble  involved  in  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of 
Strawberries  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  hardy 
fruit.  The  old-f-shioned  plan  as  taught  me  by 
one  of  the  old  school  of  gardeners  consisted  in 
putting  out  two  rows  of  runners  24  feet  or  there- 
abouts°apart,  allowing  all  the  runners  to  come  and 
remain,  and  restricting  them  to  a  width  of  not 
more  than  5  feet.  If  the  ground  is  well  prepared 
the  whole  of  the  surface  will  be  fairly  covered 
with  nlants  the  first  season.  The  great  objection 
to  this  way  of  growing  Strawberries  is  that  the 
berries  in  beds  so  crowded  with  foliage  do  not  at- 
tain to  such  fine  proportions  as  when  they  are 
more  exposed  to  light  and  air.  I  have,  however, 
gathered  very  excellent  fruit  from  these  thick 
beds  quite  good  enough  for  market,  and  therefore 
sufficiently  good  for  private  gardens.  The  extra 
weight  of  fruit,  moreo-er,  taken  from  the  space 
more  than  compensates  for  some  little  deficiency 
in  quality.  In  very  hot,  dry  seasons,  such  as  that 
just  passed  through,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
ifoliage  is  even  an  advantage. 

In  many  instances  the  berries  on  stools  -  feet 
apart  were  so  hardened  by  the  burning  sun  and 
parching  winds,  that  they  could  not  come  to  their 
full  size.  This  was  the  case  with  mine  ;  whereas, 
some  beds  of  President,  so  thick  that  not  an  inch 
of  ground  can  be  seen  between  the  leaves,  ripened 
off  perfectly,  the  berries  being  highly  coloured, 
large  luscious  and  immeasurably  superior  in 
flavour  to  those  fully  exposed.  All  through  three 
months  of  heat  and  drought  these  beds  had  but 
two  moderate  waterings,  and  it  is  an  instructive 
fact  that  when  the  plants  stand  so  thickly  the  soil 
is  completely  shaded  by  the  foliage.  The  effects 
of  such  a  dry  season  as  the  present  are  not  nearly 
so  marked  as  und»r  the  ordinary  form  of  planting, 
even  with  the  ground  between  the  plants  well 
mulched.     I  have  invariably  found,  too,  that  the 
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blooms  su  ffer  less  from  frost  in  these  thick  beds. 
Where  any  quantity  of  preserving  fruit  is  needed, 
and  such  kinds  as  Elton  Pine  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Tliury  are  grown  for  the  purpose,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  old-fashioned  way  is  the  best. 
I  remember  over  thirty  years  ago  seeing  large  beds 
in  private  gardens  which  bore  quantitie."!  of  fruit 
for  some  years  without  showing  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion. Mulching  is  not  practicable,  neither  is  it 
needful,  as  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  the  fruit 
coming  on  to  the  ground  or  getting  in  any  way 
gritty.  Where  Strawberry  culture,  owing  to  the 
over-porous  nature  of  the  soil,  is  fraught  with  some 
difficulty,  I  would  advise  some  portion  of  the 
ground  devoted  to  this  fruit  being  cropped  in  this 
manner,  as  I  know  that  the  plants  will  last  more 
than  double  the  time  than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

J.  C.  B. 


plants.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  it  is  a  treat  to  look 
at  a  few  stands  of  Glo-xinia  flowers  in  a  setting  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern  or  Begonia  blooms  with  their 
own  foliage.  Hardy  herbaceous  cut  llowers  liave 
fortunately  escaped  these  barbarisms  thus  far,  whilst 
tlie  method  ado]ited  with  Cactus,  pompon  and 
single  Dahlias  is  quite  within  keeping  and  pleas- 
ingly elVective,  hence  more  popular  with  visitors. 

— SlMl'LE.X. 
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Good  dry-weather  Strawberries.— It  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  because  a  variety  of 
Strawberry  has  gone  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
the  past  dry  weather  in  some  districts  it  should  be 
stamped  with  the  hall  mark   of  superiority  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  districts  alike.     I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.    Moljneu.x    that  much  valuable   information 
might   be   disseminated   if   growers  were  to  give 
results  as  to  the  variety  or  varieties   they  have 
found  succeed  best,  and  also  the  character  of  soil. 
Among  the  varieties  which  are  grown  here,  Sir 
Joseph  I'axton  has  given  the  least  satisfaction  ;  so 
much  so,  that  I  shall  not  grow  it  again.    This  I 
entirely  attribute  to  the  soil.     Knowing  how  well 
it  succeeds  in  some  gardens,  and  also  having  had 
it    succeed   well   in    other   gardens    I   have   had 
charge  of,  I  decided  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  here.     I 
procured   it    from    different   sources,   but   always 
failed,  and  as  a  last  resource  Mr.  Iggulden  kindly 
sent  me  some  runners  for  further  trial.     It  suc- 
ceeds excellently  with  him.     Last  year  I  thought 
I  saw  an  improvement  over  the  old  state  of  things, 
but  this  season  it  is  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be. 
Strawberries  generally  succeed  well  here,   but  I 
cannot  get  either  Sir  Charles  Napier  or  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling  to  succeed,  let  the  season  be  what  it 
may.     Although  the  weather  has  been  so  abnor- 
mally dry,  this  has  been  a  good  Strawberry  season 
with  me,  the  plants  being  most  vigorous.    True, 
the  fruits  have  not  been  quite  so  large  individually, 
but  they  have  been  good.     I  commenced  gathering 
on  Whit  Sunday,  and  now,  the  first  week  in  July, 
Dr.  Hogg  is  in  splendid  condition.     The  soil  is  a 
heavy  limestone  clay,  consequently  we  have  not 
felt  the  drought.     This  season,  just  as  the  plants 
were  starting  into  growth,  I  gave   them  a  good 
dressing  of  soot.     This  imparted  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  tone  to  the  foliage,  and  which  they  have 
not    lost.     Vicomtesse    Hericart    de   Thury    does 
splendidly  ;  so  also  do  President  and  James  Veitch. 
This  .season,  I  should  think,  has  shown  the  value 
of   young   plants.     For    Strawberries    to   succeed 
well,   healthy   and   well-rooted   runners    must    be 
planted  annually.     The  plants  must  be  set  out  on 
firm,   but    well-cultivated   and   fertile   soil,   when 
they  will  surely  succeed  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  soil  may  be.     In  addition  to  working  in  a  good 
dressing  of  solid  manure,  I  find  burnt  refuse  of 
great  benefit. — A.  Young. 


The  vagaries  of  exhibiting  cut  flowers. 

— Some  few  weeks  back  those  who  visited  our 
London  shows  were  treated  to  the  rather  novel 
and  quite  unnatural  idea  of  setting  up  the  florists' 
Tulip  upon  white  paper.  Then  we  shall  now,  I 
suppose,  soon  see  what  elegant  trillings,  &c.,  can 
be  added  to  the  Carnations— white  paper,  of  course, 
probably  miniature  bouquet  papers.  Why  not  use 
the  growths  instead  of  a  common  kind  that  makes 
gra.ss  freely  .'  'J'lien  later  on  both  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias  to  be  orthodox  in  the  .setting  up  must  be 
upon  boards  painted  green,  and  no  foliage  on  any 
account  used  therewith.  Asters,  too,  must  have 
the  frills  or  collars  to  make  them  compact,  and  of 
coarse  later  on  Chrysanthemums  must  have  either 
wires,  cups,  or  papers  (small)  to  keep  as  far  as 
possible  different  from  what  they  appear  upon  the 
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The  species  of  Hremanthus  represented  in  the 
accompanying   plate  is  one  of  the   oldast   and 
best  of  the  garden  representatives  of  the  genus. 
It  was  cultivated  at  Chelsea  by  Philip  Miller 
in  1731,  and  according  to  the  Botanical  Maijazhie, 
in  which  it  was  figured  in  1808,  it  was  grown 
by   the  Dutch   gardeners   probably   a    century 
before  Miller  had   it.     There  are   tliirty-eight 
species  of  Hauianthus,  according  to  Mr.  Baker, 
and  so  far  as  we  know  them  they  are  every  one 
sutHciently  attractive  to  be  classed  with  select 
garden  iiowers.       But,   unfortunately,    a    con 
siderable  proportion   of  them   are  not  easy  to 
manage,  and  this  is  no  doubt  mainly  tlie  cause 
of  the  genus  being  comparatively  poorly  repre- 
sented in  gardens.     There  are,   however,  a  few 
which    we     know     to    be     satisfactory   under 
ordinary  treatment,   and  of  these  H.  cocciueus 
is  proliably  the  best.     At  Kew  there  are  two 
large  pans  of  it,   nearly  a  yard  across,  packed 
with  large  bulbs  which  every  year  are  crowded 
with  long,  broad  fleshy  green  leaves  and,  after 
they  have  faded   in  autumn,  witli  large  heads 
of  bright  blood-red  flowers,  such  as  are  shown 
in  the  plate.      These   plants   are   kept   in    an 
ordinary  sunny  greenhouse,   except    for  about 
two  months,  usually  July  and  August,    when 
the  leaves  fade  and  the  bulbs  require  a  rest. 
This  is  provided  by    placing   the  plants    in  a 
sunny  frame  and  keeping  them  quite  dry  until 
tlie  flowers  show  through  the  top  of  the  bulbs. 
They  are  then  well  soaked  and  fed  with  manure 
water.     When  at  their  best  these  plants  are  a 
gorgeous  picture.     It  takes  many  years  to  grow 
a  specimen,  such  as  those  at  Kew,  as  the  bulbs 
produce  offsets  slowly  ;  still   a  single  bulb  in  a 
t^-inch  pot  is  worth  a  place  in  any  greenhouse. 
There    are  twenty    species    belonging    to    the 
section  Diacle.s,   characterised  by  usually  largo 
bulbs  formed  of  thick  fleshy   tunics   arranged 
in  opposite    series,    and  producing    a   pair  of 
broad  fleshy  leaves  every  year,  followed  by  a 
flower-head.     These  all  like  greenhouse  treat- 
ment and  restricted  root  room,  the  latter  point 
being  of  some  importance.     We  only  give  our 
plants  a  shift  into  larger  pots  when  they  become 
too  crowded,  and  threaten  to  burst  their  pots 
or  pans.     They  like  manure  water  when  they 
are    making    new    leaves,   and   also  when  the 
flower-heads  are    developing,    which    is   really 
contemporaneous    with    the    starting    of    new 
leaves. 

Besides  that  here  figured  there  are  several 
other  good  species  in  this  section  of  the  genus, 
viz.  :  — 

H.  A  1,111  FLOS,  which  has  white  (lower-heads  and 
variable  leaves,  sometimes  smooth  and  glabrous, 
sometimes  liairy  (var.  pubescensj,  and  somethnes 
with  a  very  distinct  marginal  fringe  of  white  hairs 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  lioviil  Ganlen.s, 
Kinv,  by  (I'-rtrmli-  Ibimilton  Oct.,  18112.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 


(var.  Burchelli).  This  old  garden  plant  has  lately 
been  re-introduced  and  distributed  under  .1  new 
name. 

11.  Ai.iiO-MACULATi'S  is  like  II.  albiflos,  but 
differs  in  having  the  leaves  spotted  with  creamy 
white.  It  is  in  cultivation  in  a  few  botanical  col- 
lections. 

H.  TKjRiNus  is  very  similar  to  H.  cocoineus, 
differing  chiefly  in  having  spots  of  red-brown  on 
the  back  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves. 

H.  Clakkei  is  a  hybriil  named  in  compliment 
to  Col.  Trevor  Clarke,  wlio  raised  it  some  ye<ars 
ago  from  H.  coccineus  and  H.  albiflos.  It  is  in 
the  Kew  collection,  where  it  .annually  produces  its 
rosy  red  flower-heads. 

Next  in  value  to  H.  coccineus  as  a  garden 
plant  I  woukl  place 

H.  Katiierin.e,  which  was  sent  to  Kew  in  1H77 
by  Mr.  Kelt,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Katherine  Saunders,  an  enthusiastic  am.ateur 
botanist  residing  at  Natal,  who  has  collected  and 
forwarded  to  Kew  many  interesting  plants  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  There  are  several  forms  of 
it,  one  named  Alice  Barr  being  exceptionally  large 
in  inflorescence  and  rich  in  colour.  Another  fine 
variety  is  called  superbus.  This  species  pays  for 
liberiil  treatment  in  regard  to  soil,  moisture  when 
growing,  and  sunlight.  It  produces  flower-scapes 
I  foot  long,  bearing  heads  of  Large  size,  one  grown, 
I  think,  by  Mr.  Gumbleton  measuring  'J  inches  in 
diameter. 

H.  ciNNABARiNUS  is  nearly  as  good  if  grown 
in  a  stove  and  treated  well.  It  flowers  freely  at 
Kew,  usually  in  spring. 

H.  MULTiFLORi'.s  is  a  beautiful  species,  but  it 
does  not  as  a  rule  thrive  under  cultivation.  It  has 
numerous  synonyms,  viz.,  delagoensis,  abyssinicus, 
tenuiflorus,  Kalbreyeri,  &c.  Mr.  Baker  says  it 
occurs  throughout  Tropical  Africa,  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Kordofan,  Abyssinia  .ind  Delngoa  Bay, 
and  that  it  was  first  described  by  Vallet  in  his 
"  Jardin  du  Koi "  in  IGOS,  having  been  sent  to 
Paris  from  Guinea  by  the  younger  Kobin  in  li'M'A. 

11.  FILIFLOEUS  is  very  near  to,  possibly  identical 
with,  some  of  the  forms  of  H.  multillorus.  These 
are  .all  referred  to  here  because  the  names  occur  in 
gardens. 

H.  MAGNIPIC'US  is  another  very  fine  sub-tropical 
species,  which  was  introduced  from  Natal  fifty 
years  .ago.  It  has  Onion-like  bulbs,  leaves  folded 
at  the  base,  and  forming  a  stem-like  neck  and 
later.al  flower-heads,  the  st.alks  a  foot  long,  the 
heads  4  inches  or  (J  inches  in  diameter,  and  col- 
oured bright  scarlet.  There  are  several  named 
varieties  of  it,  insignis  having  long  outer  bracts  ; 
Gumbletoni,  heads  coloured  reddish  brown  ;  and 
superbus,  with  narrower  leaves  and  no  distinct 
neck. 

H.  NATALBNSis  is  a  big.  rather  coarse  growing 
species  with  a  globose  bulb,  a  neck  a  foot  long, 
large  ovate  leaf-blades,  and  a  drumstick-like  in- 
florescence a  fool  long,  the  head  being  very  densely 
packed  with  bright  yellowish  red  filaments,  sur- 
rounded by  dull  redbrown  bracts.  It  is  worth 
growing,  as  it  flowers  every  year  and  the  heads  are 
remarkable. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
genus  Htemanthus  is  confined  to  Africa,  and  is 
a  near  relation  of  Olivia  (Imautophyllum),  also 
African.  The  heads  of  flowers  in  Hanianthus 
are  made  up  of  a  largo  number  of  small,  narrow 
tubular  flowers,  packed  closely  together  in  an 
umbel  on  the  apex  of  a  stout  scape  and  sur- 
rounded by  large  petal-like  bracts  called  spathe- 
valves,  which  are  often  the  most  attractively 
coloured  part  of  the  whole  inflorescence. 

W.  W. 


Garden  abominations.  —At  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing many  people,  1  would  class  among  these — 
cable  .and  other  tile  edgings,  double  I'ansies, 
double  Cinerarias,  double  Begonias,  carpel  beds, 
clinker  rockeries  and  edgings,  crested  Ferns,  com- 
mon Musk  (it  siinkelb).  standard  Hoses,  half-stan- 
dard Koscs,  the  muck  heaps  called  Hose  beds, 
Kotes  pruned  back  to  the  ground  or  near  it.  Grass 
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slopes  suddenly  Kuinj;  oflE  at  an  anplc  of  15°  with 
fl:«t  ground  nbove,  jirim  florists' and  the  exliibition 
ttivndard.  Some  of  these  thinjjs  may  be  good  in 
themselves  as  being  either  horticultural  triuniphs 
or  leading  to  them,  but  a  museum  of  curiosities  is 
the  place  for  I  hem,  not  the  g.irden,  which  should 
be  a  place  of  refreshment  for  eye  and  mind,  an 
.abode  of  peace,  and  not  a  spot  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  monstrosities. — J.  I.  K.,  London. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSE?. 

Pines  — Tt  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  if 
the  final  stage  of  ripening  is  conijileted  in  a  com- 
paratively cool,  airy  house,  or  even  in  a  deep  Potato 
frame  blocked  up  sulHciently  high  to  hold  the 
plants,  the  qu.ality  of  the  fruit  will  be  very  much 
better  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
ripening  taken  place  in  a  strong  heat  and  moist 
atmosphere.  Pines  that  are  swelling  fast  should 
still  be  kept  in  a  brisk  heat,  the  time  for  transfer- 
ring them  to  cooler  quarters  being  when  colouring 
commences.  Plants  recently  placed  in  their  fruit- 
ing pots  should  now  be  growing  strongly,  or  other- 
wise they  will  not  be  fit  to  fruit  early  next  season. 
Avoid  stewing  them  in  a  very  strong  heat  and 
over-moist  atmosphere,  as  this  would  cause  them 
to  form  soft  spindly  leaves.  Should  the  weather 
continue  hot,  little  or  no  fire-heat  will  be  required, 
but  it  must  be  given  directly  a  change  to  dull  or 
colder  weather  takes  place.  Open  the  top  venti- 
lators rather  early  or  soon  after  the  temperature 
exceeds  70°,  giving  more  air  as  the  day  lengthens, 
and  closing  early  enough  to  run  up  the  heat  to  .S5" 
for  a  time.  Syringe  overhead  very  lightly  when  the 
houses  are  closed,  and  generally  keep  up  a  fairly 
moist  atmosphere.  These  growing  plants  must 
still  be  very  carefully  watered,  the  soil  being  kept 
as  near  as  possible  just  moist.  Some  of  the 
strongest  of  the  spring-rooted  suckers  might  also 
be  shifted  into  pots  now  with  a  view  to  fruiting 
them  next  season.  The  bulk  of  suckers  froin 
Queens  that  have  recently  fruited  ought  now 
to  be  quite  fit  for  taking  oil:  and  strik- 
ing. Only  the  very  largest  should  have  7-incli 
pots,  the  rest  being  placed  in  C-inch  pots— all 
being  clean  and  well  drained.  Use  nothing  but 
the  best  brown  fibrous  loam,  adding  to  eveiy 
barrow-load  a  (1-inch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  a 
5-inch  potful  of  soot.  Fi.x  the  suckers  very 
firmly  in  the  soil  and  plunge  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat. 
Do  not  water  at  first,  but  keep  them  close  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Directly  roots  are 
being  forme<l,  give  a  good  watering  anil  gradually 
withhold  shade.  Those  who  have  a  good  batch  of 
strong  Cayennes  and  other  winter-fruiting  varie- 
ties that  have  been  duly  restedand  kept  a  little  on  the 
dry  side  should  start  these  now  with  a  view  to 
having  good  fruit  next  winter.  If  they  are  plunged 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  and  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature  and  moister  atmosphere  than  "for- 
merly, this  should  soon  cause  them  to  show  fruit. 
In  many  instances  probably,  the  extra  top  heat  and 
moisture  only  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Orchard  housk.s.— This  has  been  a  very  trying 
season  for  trees  in  pots,  it  being  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  them  properly  moist  at  the  roots  during 
the  very  hot  weather  experienced,  more  especially 
in  June.  Plunging  the  pots  and  allowing  the  roots 
to  strike  out  into  a  rich  border  save  the  watering- 
pot  considerably,  but  are  not  so  well  in  other  ways. 
For  instance,  unless  the  pots  can  be  turned  round 
frequently  some  of  the  fruit  will  be  badly  coloured, 
and  then,  again,  it  is  a  risky  matter  to  turn  out 
the  trees  before  the  leaves  are  on  the  point  of 
falling.  The  better  plan  is  to  keep  the  pots 
set  on  slates  and  to  give  the  plants  abundance 
of  water  and  liquid  manure,  even  if  these 
mean  two  or  three  applications  a  day.  It  it 
can  be  tolerated,  some  strawy  litter  might  be 
scattered  over  the  pots  to  prevent  their  being 
badly  heated  and  the  roots  dried  by  direct  sun- 


shine. Peaches  and  Nectarines  require  the  most 
exposing  to  light  and  sunshine,  the  fruit  colouring 
badly  if  much  shaded.  Much  can  be  done  by  tuck- 
ing back  the  leaves  from  some  of  the  fruit  and 
propping  or  slinging  up  some  of  the  fruit  that  falls 
away  too  much  for  the  sunshine  to  reach  it.  The 
earliest  varieties  will  have  already  given  .'ome  ripe 
fruit,  Early  Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  and  A  Bee 
forming  a  good  succession  in  the  order  named, 
these  being  followed  by  Koyal  George,  Crimson 
Galande,  Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  other  high-class  varieties.  Any  trees  cleared 
of  their  fruit  m,ay  be  turned  out  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, but  must  not  be  neglected.  Cover  the  pots 
with  strawy  litter  or  else  plunge  in  ashes.  Keep 
the  soil  well  supplied  with  water  and  the  foliage 
free  of  red  spider  by  means  of  the  syringe.  Most 
of  the  Cherry  trees  will  also  be  cleared  of  fruit, 
and  these  should  also  be  turned  out  and  treated 
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similarly  to  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  This 
will  admit  of  those  left  inside  (and  also  Tomatoes 
in  pots  or  boxes)  being  given  more  room.  Keep 
the  trees  with  swelling  crops  well  supplied  with 
liquid  manure,  and  syringe  freely  with  clear  water 
every  morning  and  afternoon  or  evening  when  the 
house  is  closed.  Those  trees  with  the  fruit  nearly 
ripe  should  receive  plenty  of  clear  water  only,  and 
syringing  should  cease  in  their  case.  Plums 
ripen  and  colour  best  under  a  thin  covering  of 
leaves,  but  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  exposed 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  colour  them  pro- 
perly. Avoid  over-cropping  either  of  these  kinds, 
and  then  the  fruit  will  be  extra  fine  in  addition  to 
beiog  clearer  in  the  skin  and  probably  better  col- 
oured than  the  same  varieties  ripened  in  the  open. 
Give  plenty  of  air  during  the  daytime.  Keep  the 
shoots  pinched  back,  superfluous  growth  being 
freely  cut  out,  thinly  furnished  trees  being  the 
most  productive  under  orchard  house  culture. 

Practical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

LiFi'iNi:  lOAiM.v  l'<jrAToi:.-i. — Very  seldom  have 
early  Potatoes  ripened  oil  so  quickly  as  this  year. 
The  sooner  now  the  early  Potatoes  are  out  of  the 
soil  the  better,  as  after  the  long  spell  of  drought 
the  check  will  have  been  so  great  that  if  not  taken 
up  anil  a  spell  of  wet  weather  should  occur,  the 
tubers  would  be  in  danger  of  second  growth  and 
also  very  likely  ha  overtaken  with  dise.ase.  Those 
required  for  seed  for  another  season's  crop  should  be 
put  on  one  side  at  once.  When  taken  up,  spread 
them  out  in  a  layer  of  about  9  inches  or  111  inches 
in  thickness  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  shed  and  away 
from  the  light,  or  the  tubers  will  quickly  turn 
green.  If  pl.iced  in  large  heaps  and  closely 
covered  with  straw  the  tubers  are  apt  to  become 
heated. 
Turnips  for  winter. — So  far  t'ns  has  not  been 
a  good  season  for  Turnips,  that  is  un- 
less the  sowings  have  been  on   east 

■  borders.    The  time  has  now  arrived  to 
/  make  preparations  for  the  winter  crops. 

J  The  season  being  so  dry,  it  is  all  the 

m  more  desirable  that  the  ground  should 

^1  be  in  a  thoroughly  fertile  state.     Man- 

ure in  its  rotten  state  holds  moisture, 
and  this  is  what  is  needed  to  assist  in 
seed  germination  and  also  in  supporting 

■  the  young  plants.     A  dressing  of  lime 
;    would  be  an  advantage  to  old  gardens 
'     rich  in  humus  through  years  of  manur- 
ing.    Burned  refuse  is  also  an  assist- 
ance,  but    work    this   well    into     the 

i     surface,   not  scattering  it    along    the 

'  drills.  Salt  is  also  a  capital  stimulant 
for  Turnips,  and  would  be  especially 
beneficial  this  season  in  keeping  the 
Eoil  cool  and  moist.  Not  much  is  re- 
quired, just  a  mere  sprinkling,  it  being 
applied  to  the  surface  before  the  latter 
is  broken  down.  For  early  winter  use 
Snowb.all  is  a  good  Turnip,  lied  Globe 
is  valuable  for  succession  and  keeps 
well,  but  for  late  use  the  Orange  Jelly 
and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  are  in- 
valuable; 15  inches  apart  is  wide 
enough  for  the  rows  of  the  latter  and 
Snowball,  allowing  an  extra  3  inches 
for  Red  Globe  on  account  of  its  larger 
leafage.  Before  even  the  young  seed- 
lings appear  dust  the  surface  over  with 
soot   every    morning,    that   is    if    the 

'  weather  should  be  dry.  as  a  safeguard 
against  fly.  It  one  sowing  fails,  follow 
up  quickly  with  another.    Timely  hoe- 

.  ing  and  also  thinning  must  be  striclly 
attended  to  before  the  seedlings  be- 
come crowded. 

Preparation  of  cround  for 
WINTER  Spinach. — This  useful  crop 
cannot  have  too  much  attention  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  get  it 
_.-.  both  insect-proof  and  in  a  well-pul- 
verised condition  by  the  time  it  is 
needed  for  sowing.  Ground  which  has 
been  cleared  of  Peas  and  Cauliflowers 
will  suit  this  crop  admirably,  and  if  it  was  well 
manured  for  these  crops,  no  further  addition  will 
be  needed.  The  surface  in  the  meantime  might 
well  be  forked  over  twice,  this  exposing  the  soil 
readily,  so  that  birds  may  pick  it  over  for  grubs. 
As  a  further  preventive  and  also  as  a  stimulant, 
work  into  the  surface  both  a  dressing  of  burned 
refuse  and  soot. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. — The  tops  of  these 
bulbs  are  changing  colour  earlier  than  usual, 
but  by  their  present  condition  a  fine  crop 
should  be  harvested.  If  these  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  ground  and  a  spell  of  wet  should 
follow,  fresh  root-action  would  quickly  commence, 
when,  of  course,  the  quality  would  be  lowered  and 
the  keeping  qualities  spoiled.  If  when  harvested 
the  weather  should  be  dry.  lay  them  out  on  a 
gravel  path  or  even  boards  in  order  to  get  them 
thoroughly  ripened. 

Gathering  and  drying  herbs.— .4.11  herbs 
which  are  required  for  drying  should   now  be  cut 
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and  prepared  for  s'orinf;.  As  they  are  cut,  tie  up 
in  small  bundles  and  hang  them  up  in  an  open 
shed  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  When  the 
bundles  are  too  large  they  are  apt  to  turn  mouldy 
in  the  centre. 

Li^TTi'CB. — Good  Lettuce  for  coming  into  use 
during  the  autumn  months  is  often  very  scarce, 
but  this  need  not  be  if  sowings  according  to  the 
demand  are  made  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  The 
Cos  Lettuces  are  useful  for  transplanting,  and  in 
the  selection  of  varieties  do  not  omit  Hicks' 
Hardy  White,  as  well  as  a  good  selection  of  a 
summer  form.  The  former  is  a  capital  autumn 
Lettuce  with  the  quality  of  the  summer  Cos,  and 
remains  some  time  before  running  to  seed. 

A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  con.sekvatoi!Y  .\sd  succession  a  l  plants. 
— Owing  to  the  hot  weather  and  so  much  sunshine 
many  plants  now  in  season  in  the  ordinary  way 
will  have  been  considerably  hastened,  if  not  already 
past  their  best.  Late  show  Pelargoniums  by  good 
management  will  give  a  good  display  in  most  sea- 
sons up  to  the  middle  of  the  month;  hardly  .so  this 
year.  Fuchsias  will,  however,  come  on  quickly  to 
succeed  them  ;  these  like  the  Pelargoniums  should 
be  worked  in  batches,  having  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct stages ;  this  is  easily  effected  by  stopping 
and  not  allowing  the  plants  to  become  pot  bound 
too  soon.  The  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  laid  on 
their  sides  where  of  no  further  use,  so  as  to  rest 
them  and  ripen  the  wood.  The  Fuchsias,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
with  stimulants  also,  as  they  advance  into  flower. 
To  keep  them  at  all  on  the  dry  side  is  simply 
ruinous,  the  plants  going  quickly  out  of  flower, 
leaving  thrips  with  red  spider  in  the  ascendancy 
instead.  Eiirly^sown  Celosia  pyramidalis  in  variety 
will  form  a  pretty  mixture  with  the  Fuchsias. 
These  very  showy  plants  are  not  grown  nearly 
enough ;  they  can  be  had  in  flower  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September  with  ease,  the  period 
of  blooming  being  regulated  according  to  the 
circumstances.  This  can  be  effected  in  either  of 
two  ways ;  the  seed  can  be  sown  at  interv.als,  or 
stopping  the  shoots  as  they  show  for  flower  can  be 
practised.  We  are  now  following  the  latter  plan, 
the  plants  being  kept  meanwhile  in  a  brisk  heat 
with  plenty  of  moisture  to  keep  red  spider  in  check ; 
some  of  these  plants  have  been  stopped  twice, 
and  whore  needful  another  stopping  will  be  given. 
This  metho  1  keeps  the  plant  compact,  the  so-called 
variations  in  habit  being  more  in  reality  variations 
in  cultural  detail  than  anything  else.  We  shall 
pot  some  of  the  most  vigorous  of  these  plants  once 
more ;  they  are  now  in  G  inch,  T-inch,  and  s-inch 
pots.  Then  from  the  end  of  August  onwards  we 
hope  to  have  a  good  display  of  plumes.  Where  the 
plants  are  now  growing  in  warmth,  it  is  necessary 
to  lower  the  temperature  as  the  flowers  show  colour, 
and  the  syringe  must  be  dispensed  with  also. 
Cold  water  from  wells,  &c.,  should  not  be  given 
these  plants  ;  it  is  a  check  to  them  ;  rather  take  that 
from  rain-water  tanks  or  where  fully  exposed  to 
the  sunshine.  In  this  respsct,  and  as  regards  cul- 
ture aho,  the  Globe  Amaranthus  comes  under 
the  same  heading.  In  either  case  plants  will 
droop  and  die  off  from  no  apparent  cause,  but 
the  watering  in  ctcess  when  in  flower,  and 
that  with  cold  water,  is  more  often  than  not  the 
reason  of  this.  Cockscombs  can  hardly  be  regu- 
lated as  the  Celosias  are,  but  with  care  in  watering 
these  also  will  last  in  good  condition  considerably 
longer.  If  the  red  spider  is  troublesome  upon  these 
plants,  it  will  pay  to  sponge  the  leaves  with  a  mix- 
ture of  soft  soap  and  sulphur. 

Liliums  in  sorts  will  now  be  useful  additions  to 
the  conservatory  list  of  plants.  L.  Harrisi  is 
mostly  over,  but  L.  auralum  under  cool  treatment 
can  only  be  considered  as  just  coming  into  flower, 
late  potted  bulbs  being  even  later  still.  This  latter 
kind  should  be  securely  staked  as  the  tops  increase 
in  weight ;  for  this  purpose  slender  Bamboo  sticks 
are  as  good  as  anything.  Ip  to  the  time  that 
the  flowers  are  fully  e.>:panded  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  is  needful,  but  thence  onwards  rather  less 


should  be  given.  L.  lancifolium  in  variety  will 
form  a  later  succession,  and  L.  tigrinum  splendeiis 
a  later  still.  This  latter  variety  should  be  more 
grown  in  pots.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  need  never 
be  under  glass  until  in  bloom.  All  of  these  Lilies 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air  until 
the  earliest  flowers  show,  when  protection  may  be 
given,  all  needful  staking  being  done  before  the 
stems  grow  crooked,  no  sticks  being  inserted 
near  the  bulbs.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  will  make  a 
good  display  also,  but  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  use 
many  of  them  now.  Enough  of  these  (and  fre- 
quently too  many)  are  seen  in  the  llower  beds  just 
at  present.  Later  on  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
these  will  be  of  more  service.  For  the  time  being 
it  will  be  a  better  plan  to  pinch  out  all  the  trusses 
and  encourage  growth  instead.  Gladioli  in  pots 
can  be  retarded  if  necessary  by  keeping  them 
under  a  north  wall,  but  let  them  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  all  the  same.  In  every  change 
now  effected  in  the  conservatory  arrangement  see 
to  it  that  a  free  use  is  made  of  the  syringe  or, 
better  still,  the  garden  engine,  so  that  every  nook 
and  corner  are  reached  to  dislodge  insects  of 
various  kinds,  as  spiders  in  variety,  thrips  and 
green-fly,  and  pei-chance  mealy  bug  .t,1so.  Mealy 
bug  is  no  lover  of  cold  water,  and  a  deal 
may  be  done  towards  keeping  it  and  the  other 
insects  in  check  by  these  opportune  syringing?, 
besides  which  these  washings  will  cleanse  the 
plants  of  dust  and  refresh  them  also.  All  perma- 
nent conservatory  plants,  whether  planted  out  or 
not,  must  have  regular  attention  given  them  in 
this  w,ay  and  at  the  root  as  well ;  otherwise  in 
their  proper  season  they  will  not  be  up  to  the 
mark.  JAS.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

Among  Orchids  now  in  flower  numerous  plants  of 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  make  an  exquisite  display, 
and  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers  is  very 
pleasant.  The  recently-introduced  C.  labiata  is 
also  coming  into  flower,  and  the  two  will  keep  up 
a  good  display  for  about  six  weeks.  The  early- 
flowering  summer  Cattleyas  are  now  in  full 
growth.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  them  have  formed 
their  flower-sheaths.  They  still  require  heat  and 
moisture  to  fully  develop  the  growths,  but  the 
cultivator  has  to  be  very  careful  not  to  force  the 
growth  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  more  vigorous 
specimens  have  a  tendency  to  start  into  growth  again 
from  the  same  lead.  This  is  not  desirable,  as  this 
second  growth  is  seldom  strong  enough  to  flower, 
nor  is  there  time  for  it  to  ripen  sufliciently  by  the 
end  of  the  season.  To  prevent  a  second  growth 
in  the  case  of  fully-developed  sheaths,  place  the 
plants  if  possible  in  a  house  with  a  lower  tempera- 
ture and  a  drier  atmosphere,  keeping  them,  of 
course,  drier  at  the  roots.  The  Thunias — a  class 
of  plants  easily  grown  and  which  do  not  take  up 
much  space  in  the  Orchid  house— have  mostly 
passed  out  of  bloom,  and  as  growth  is  completed 
they  also  must  be  moved  into  a  house  where  they 
are  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  where  the  venti- 
lation is  better.  Lass  moisture  both  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  desirable. 
When  the  growths  are  fully  matured  no  water  is 
needed.  The  deciduous  Calanthes,  of  which  the 
varieties  are  now  so  numerous  and  the  flowers  so 
very  beautiful,  require  to  be  grown  in  the  warmest 
house.  They  may  now  receive  liquid  manure 
water  about  twice  a  week,  lieing  now  well  rooted, 
they  can  take  larger  supplies  of  rich  food.  Tliis 
increases  the  size  of  the  spikes  and  deepens  the 
rich  rose-pink  colour  of  such  fine  garden  varieties 
as  C.  Veitchi.  With  a  high  temperature,  much 
moisture  is  needed,  and  the  plants  ought  to  receive 
as  much  sunlight  as  they  will  bear.  Now  is  the 
time  to  develop  and  finish  up  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  if  the  plants  are  well  m.an.aged  now  and  the 
leaves  kept  perfectly  clean,  the  cultivator  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  rich  harvest  of  flower  spikes  at  mid- 
winter. I  omitted  to  say  anything  of  JlilloniaPhal.TR- 
nopsis.  Someof  the  plants, orall of  them,  mayrequire 
repotting.  If  so,theyshnuldbeseen  toat  once.  Dran. 
'hipits  well,  and  be  careful  not  to  over-pot  theim 


This  pretty  species  is  not  now  so  much  valued  as 
it  used  to  be  since  the  more  showy  M.  vexillaria  and 
M.  Roe/.U  have  been  so  ('omnion  in  gardens.  Keep 
the  plants  close  up  to  the  glass  roof  and  water 
freely.  Several  other  species  of  Orchids  in  the 
warmest  house  may  now  be  repotted  if  they  require 
more  root  room.  All  recently  imported  plants 
should  at  once  be  placed  in  their  teak  baskets  or 
Hower  pots.  The  new  Kulophiella  Elisabethie  is 
sure  to  be  a  free-growing  plant.  It  will  probably 
succeed  best  in  teak  baskets  suspended  from 
the  glass  roof  of  the  warmest  house,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  the  present  to  place  the  plants 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  where  they  will 
receive  the  least  amount  of  sunshine.  As  a  general 
rule  in  Orchid  culture  the  plants  require  the  least 
amount  of  sunshine  when  the  growths  are  in 
course  of  development.  When  they  have  grown  to 
their  fullest  extent,  heat  and  sunshine  are  ne- 
cessary to  their  m.aturation.  Dendrobium  PhaUu- 
nopsis  is  also  being  imported,  and  requires  very 
much  the  same  treatment.  Orchid  amateurs 
would  do  well  to  obtain  plants  of  this  line  species, 
as  there  .are  so  many  distinct  and  beautiful 
varieties,  the  colours  varyinj;  from  pure  white 
to  a  deep,  rich  rose-purple.  The  great  charm  of 
Orchid  culture  to  amateurs  is  anticipating  the 
flowering  of  imported  specimens.  The  spikes  of  this 
species  may  be  grown  to  2  feet  in  length,  with  a 
score  of  blooms  upon  each,  and  not  the  least  of  its 
good  qualities  is  the  length  of  time  the  flowers 
remain  in  beauty. 

In  the  cool  house  therj  is  plenty  of  work  to  do 
keeping  the  plants  clean,  as  insect  pests  increase 
rapidly  during  the  hot  weather.  The  handsome 
Disa  grandiflora  will  now  be  producing  its  flowers, 
and  these  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  green-fly,  which 
should  be  removed  before  the  flowers  open,  as 
this  checks  their  development  and  sadly  mars  the 
purity  of  the  colours.  The  brightness  of  the 
colour  of  these  flowers  comes  out  best  in  cle.ar 
sunshine.  If  we  could  expose  the  flowers  to  light 
and  shade  the  lower  prrt  of  the  plant,  the 
result  would  be  the  most  satisfactory.  I  have 
previously  urged  the  importance  of  supplying 
these  plants  freely  with  water.  Never  at  any  time 
even  when  in  flower  and  later  on  when  they  may 
be  in  the  resting  period  should  they  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots.  The  continued  dry,  hot 
weather  is  anything  but  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  cool  house  Orchids.  AVith  an  outside  day  tempe- 
rature of  from  80°  to  HO'  and  a  scorching  sun  over- 
head, it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  mistake  in  opening 
the  ventilators  of  the  cool  house.  Some  cultiva- 
tors think  the  best  way  is  to  throw  them  open  to 
their  fullest  extent,  but  this  is  a  very  grave  error  ; 
the  hous?  should  be  shaded  and  the  ventilators 
should  be  opened  in  such  a  way  that  the  heated 
air  cannot  blow  directly  through  the  house  amongst 
or  over  the  plants.  Our  front  ventilators  are  kept 
shut  all  day,  only  those  at  the  top  being  opened. 

The  plants  may  be  syringed  overhead  daily  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  watered  sufliciently  to 
maintain  the  Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  healthy  grow- 
ing condition.  Many  of  the  Odontoglossums 
which  have  just  passed  through  their  flowering 
period  have  been  considerably  weakened  thereby  ; 
in  many  instances  the  bulbs  have  become  visibly 
shrunk,  and  require  very  careful  management  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  condition  they  were  in 
before  flowering.  To  make  things  worse,  there  is 
little  or  no  moisture  at  night ;  we  have  no  rain,  no 
dews,  so  that  all  the  moisture  must  be  obtained 
from  within.  There  is  none  without,  .so  that  even 
at  night  admitting  air  tlirough  the  house  may  not 
be  desirable.  If  the  nights  are  warm  and  dew  fall- 
ing, the  ventilation  may  be  more  ample.  One  of 
the  handsomest  occupants  of  the  cool  house 
flowering  at  this  season  is  Odontoglossum  coro- 
narium.  When  good  plants  of  this  can  be  obtained 
and  if  they  do  well  and  flower  freely,  no  O.chid  will 
give  more  satisfaction ;  the  handsome  spikes, 
which  produce  as  many  as  thirty  blossoms,  c.^nnot 
fail  to  please.  Its  peculiar  habit  of  growth  cannot 
be  made  to  conform  to  pot  culture;  a  long  narrow 
teak  basket  suits  it  best,  and  the  plant  roots 
freely  amongst  raoLst  and  living  Sphagnum.  Keep 
the  plants  up  near  the  roof  glass,  and  when  they 
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are  strong  enough  lliey  will  Ijc  sure  to  produce 
their  flowers.  Durin;.;  this  hot  weather  much  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  Oncidium  macriinthum 
and  O.  Marshallianum  ;  they  must  be  freely  sup- 
plied with  water  to  encourage  a  strong,  healthy 
growth,  and  both  of  them  do  best  near  the  roof 
glass  of  the  cool  house.  The  vigorous  growing 
Oilontoglossum  Eilwardi  is  now  making  its  growth, 
and  m;iy  be  placed  with  the  plants  in  the  same 
house.  The  temperature  of  all  the  houses  is  now 
at  the  highest  point,  and  artificial  heat  can  be 
dispensed  with.  J.  Doucjlas. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ENDIVE. 

Eniuve  must  be  considered  the  best  substitute 
for  Lettuce  we  have,  and,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  good 
batch  may  be  raised,  it  should  certainly  demand 
attention,  although  the  growing  of  the  plants 
i.s  only  one  part  of  the  routine.  Before  raising 
and  planting  out  the  Kndive  it  .should  be  con- 
sidered what  means  will  be  available  for  stor- 
ing, as  it  is  useless  to  provide  a  quantity  for 
whicli  when  tlie  cold  rains  and  frosts  of  autumn 
arrive  there  will  be  little  or  no  meaus  of  pro- 
tection. The  protection  of  the  plants  from  both 
early  frost  aud  wet  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  if  only  slightly  injured  by  either  of 
these  causes  the  work  of  destruction  quickly 
commences,  when  they  are  soon  a  mass  of 
decay.  In  some  instances  the  plants  may  be 
protected  where  grown,  and  for  the  earliest 
supply  of  Endive  this  is  certainly  the  best 
method  to  adopt,  reserving  the  space  at  command 
for  storing  tor  the  later  or  winter  batch.  Long 
or  isolated  rows  are  the  most  ditiioult  to  pro- 
tect where  grown,  and  in  providing  the  plants 
for  this  purpose  arrange  them  in  beds,  as  in  this 
way  protection  may  quickly  be  given  on  the 
shortest  notice,  either  by  the  use  of  portable 
lights,  oiled  cmvas,  or  clean  mats. 

Endive  succeeds  equally  well  either  when 
transplanted  or  left  alone.  In  the  former  cise 
the  plants  do  not  grow  so  large  certainly,  but 
for  lifting  are  more  suitable.  The  non-trans- 
planted ones  often  grow  to  a  very  large  size  and 
come  in  for  early  use.  Endive  is  certainly  a  sun- 
loving  subject ;  therefore,  do  not  crowd  the 
plants  near  fruit  bushes  or  in  low  -  lying 
damp  parts  of  the  garden,  but  expose  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Although  this  exposure  is 
needed,  the  soil  must  be  both  fertile  and  in  a 
pulverised  condition,  or  the  growth  will  be 
slow  aud  of  pour  quality,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  Endive  is  not  worth  eating.  The  Im- 
proved Round-leaved  Batavian  is  the  be.st  for 
winter  use,  and  is  not  as  susceptible  to  damp 
as  the  curled  forms.  A  portion  of  a  good 
green-curled  form  should  also  be  grown  for 
earliest  use,  as  it  is  also  useful  for  garnishing. 
For  raising  the  plants  I  generally  utilise  the 
south  borders  which  have  been  cropjied  with 
early  Potatoes,  and  as  these  had  a  fair  dressing 
of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  and  burned 
refuse  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  soil  is  just 
now  in  a  capital  condition  for  growing  a  crop 
of  Endive.  Poor  soil  Endive  will  not  thrive 
in,  and  in  these  cases  fork  in  a  dressing  of 
manure,  but  not  too  deeply. 

Broadcast  sowing  may  be  all  very  well, 
especially  where  sown  thinly,  but,  takiug  all 
points  into  consideration,  sjwing  in  drills  is 
the  best  method  to  adopt.  Direct  light  is 
thereby  enabled  to  reach  the  plants  on  all 
sides  and  there  is  less  work  in  attending  to 
the  plants,  especially  where  the  seedlings  are 


not  going  to  bo  transplanted.  The  drills  .should 
be  drawn  quite  1.")  inches  a|>art,  this  width 
being  needed  tor  the  plants'  development. 
Endive  seed  generally  germinates  very  freely, 
but  during  this  abnormal  season  of  drought 
the  drills  must  bo  watered  i)revious  to  soed- 
.sowing.  As  the  plants  grow,  hoeing  must  take 
place,"  and  as  .soon  as  large  enough  trans- 
planting must  bo  attended  to,  leaving  the 
surplus  plants  in  the  rows  I  foot  apart.  If 
the  weather  should  keep  dry,  transplanting 
will  be  carried  out  with  dilliculty  unless  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  moi.sten  the  seed  rows 
before  drawing  the  young  plants.  Lift  with  as 
much  soil  as  possible,  also  taking  care  that  tlie 
roots  are  fixed  firmly.  If  arranged  in  con- 
veniently sized  beds  the  plants  may  be  easily 
shaded  for  the  time  being,  supplying  them 
plentifully  with  water  at  the  same  time. 

A.   YdlNG. 


Early  Potatoes.— It  is  seldom  one  can  dig 
good  early  Potatoes  in  Scotland  during  the  month 
of  June,  but  this  .season  being  exceptionally  early 
I  was  able  to  dig  them  in  the  first  week  of  the 
month.  The  tubers  averaged  from  2  inches  to  over 
■:,k  inches  long,  and  of  fair  quality.  There  are 
many  schemes  and  simple  methods  of  stealing  a 
march  on  time  ( many  useful  experiences  I  received 
when  a  youth  employed  in  a  London  market 
garden  have  often  "been  of  much  value  to 
me  during  many  years  spent  in  private  gardens). 
I  have  this  season  had  many  useful  crops  brought 
on  early  by  throwing  up  a  sharp  ridge  facing  the 
south.  '  On  this,  which  was  well  cared  for  and  im- 
proved by  additions  of  light  soil  and  manure,  I  had 
early  Potatoes,  Turnips  (Early  Jlilan),  Spinach, 
Carrots,  Radishes,  Cauliflowers,  *co.,  at  least  three 
weeks  earlier  than  on  the  adjacent  plots.  The  va- 
rieties of  Potatoes  were  the  old  Ashleaf  and 
Veitch's  selection  of  that  old  favourite.  A  crop  of 
Turnips  was  had  from  between  the  rows  of  Pota- 
toes. Since  the  Pot.itoes  and  other  crops  have 
been  removed  this  steep  border  has  been  filled  with 
autumn  crops,  thus  economising  ground. — M. 
Te.mi'LE,  Cttrron  House,  Stirliiii/aliiri',  N.B. 

Tomato  Challenger  cracking'.— Some  varie- 
ties of  Tomatoes  are  certainly  addicted  to  cracking 
more  than  others,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  found 
Challenger  affected.  In  fact,  up  till  now  I  have 
considered  this  an  ideal  Tomato  in  every  way. 
By  taking  cire  that  the  structure  is  not  closed  so 
as  to  cause  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  cracking 
will  not  take  place.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
the  air  is  increased  suiKciently  early  in  the  niorn- 
ing  to  prevent  a  sudden  rise.  I  know  it  is  the 
custom  of  some  people  to  keep  the  structures  close 
and  warm,  so  as  to  hasten  on  the  ripening,  but  this 
is  not  a  wise  proceeding.— A.  Yousii. 

The  Carrot  grub.— When  a  crop  of  Carrots  is 
attackeJ  by  gruos  there  is  no  other  remedy  than 
picking  them  out  by  hand.  Many  acres  of  Carrots 
are  grown  in  this  part  of  Surrey  for  the  London 
markets ;  in  fact,  within  an  area  of  ten  miles  I 
should  say  that  quite  one  half  of  the  bunched 
Carrots  for  winter  use  in  the  metropolis  is  pro- 
duced. The  light  loam  bordering  on  sand  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  finely  coloured,  well- 
formed  Carrots.  In  seasons  like  the  present 
growers  are  sure  to  be  troubled  with  grub.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  sometimes  tried,  but  the  re- 
sults have  never  been  sulticiently  marked  to  war- 
rant their  repetition.  A  dressing  of  gas  lime  put 
on  early  in  winter  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  salt  to 
the  young  plants  are  supposed  to  act  deterrently, 
but  hand-picking  is  the  one  thing  that  Carrot 
growers  have  faith  in.  The  dangerous  time  is  dur- 
ing July  when  tl  -  little  roots  are  tender.  Get 
them  through  thi?  month  and  they  will  then  be 
too  tough  for  the  grib.  There  is  only  a  certain 
number  of  grubs  in  the  ground,  and  if  these  can  be 
taken  the  crop  will  be  safe.  In  the  case  of  a  very 
bad  attack  there  will  be  a  grub  to  the  yard,  and 
this  is  enough  to  clear  off  all  the  pl.ints  if  nothing 


is  done.  Late  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the 
morning  are  the  best  times  to  find  the  grubs,  as 
they  arc  then  near  the  surface,  and  wherever  an 
ailing  leaf  is  seen  a  grub  will  be  found.  Taken  in 
time  and  persevered  in,  a  crop  even  when  badly 
attacked  may  be  saved.  When  June  happens  to 
be  very  dry,  thinning  out  should  be  cautiously 
done.  Many  growers  here  do  not  cut  out  the 
■-lants  with  the  hoe  in  a  dry  time,  but  merely  pull 
out  some  where  the  plants  are  very  thick  until  a 
change  of  we.ather  comes.  It  the  season  keeps  dry 
they  are  left  unthinned.  In  this  way  even  it  the 
grub  does  attack  them  enough  is  left  for  a  crop. 
There  is  another  advantage,  too,  the  young  plants 
.shelter  each  other  from  the  hot  sun  and  grow 
away  more  freely.  I  have  just  been  looking 
at  two  fields,  in  one  of  which  the  plants  were 
"  cut  out"  when  quite  young.  For  yards  one  can- 
not lind  a  plant,  whilst  in  the  other,  which  has 
only  been  kept  clear  from  weeds,  there  is  a  nice 
crop  r.f  very  healthy  young  plants. — J  C,  Ihjllcct. 

The  Pea  crop.— What  are  the  best  kinds  to 
grow  for  a  private  garden,  supply,  quality,  and 
productiveness  combined  .'  This  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask  in  a  season  like  the  present  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  Pea  does 
best  in  medium  or  rather  moist  seasons.  I 
grow  Chelsea  Gem  as  a  first  early.  There  are 
others  a  few  days  earlier,  I  know,  but  the  quality 
is  not  so  good.  To  follow  this  I  depend  upon 
Criterion,  a  really  splendid  Pea  with  pods  of 
medium  size,  but  produced  in  abundance.  Then 
f  )Ilow  Duke  of  Albany  and  Autocrat,  both  grand 
Peas  with  large  pods,  the  latter  of  the  two  the 
finer  in  very  hot  and  dry  weather.  To  finish  the 
season,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  my  most  reliable  kind; 
there  is  not  a  Pea  to  surpass  it  in  flavour  or  in 
constitution.  Sturdy  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  well  suited  for  windy  loo.ilities. — 
G.  H. 


POTATOES. 

AT.TnouGii  we  have  lately  had  some  refreshing 
showers,  not  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  have  much 
influence  on  the  Potato  crop.  The  earliest  varie- 
ties are  too  far  advanced  on  our  light  Surrey  lands 
to  benefit  by  a  copious  rainfall,  liaauty  of  Hebron, 
for  instance,  began  to  turn  yellow  several  weeks 
ago,  and  in  a  good  many  instances  the  crop  has 
been  dug  and  marketed.  Tliere  was  a  danger  of 
the  tubers  growing  out  if  left  in  the  ground  until  a 
change  of  weather  took  place  and  no  chance  of 
their  improving.  Anxious  to  make  as  good  a  price 
as  possible  and  to  make  room  for  winter  greens, 
market  growers  have  been  clearing  the  ground  of 
early  Pot.itoes  as  rapidly  as  the  demand  would 
allow  them. 

One  result  of  this  premature  ripening  is  that  the 
London  markets  have  been  so  bountifully  supplied 
with  English  new  Potatoes  in  addition  to  large 
foreign  imports,  that  consumers  would  hardly  look 
at  old  ones.  I^arge  growers  are  in  the  habit  of 
holding  over  a  considerable  portion  of  their  stocks 
till  late  in  spring  on  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  price. 
In  ordinary  years,  and  especially  in  late  springs, 
this  answers 'very  well,  for  it  will  pay  to  keep  them 
for  an  additional  sixpence  i>;r  bushel.  This  year 
tliese  old  stocks  have  been  almost  valueless,  hardly 
paying  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  London  markets, 
and  being  sold  in  rural  districts  at  about  £1  per 
ton  for  feeding  pigs.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in 
the  south  of  England  the  main  crops  are  in  danger. 
If  we  do  not  get  copious  rains  during  the  month, 
the  yield  of  Magnum  Bonum  and  other  late  kinds 
must  be  lighter  than  has  been  the  case  for  years. 
Had  the  ground  been  moist  when  they  were 
earthed  up  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  to 
fear,  but  it  w.is  almost  dry,  and  the  young  tubers 
are  now  in  soil  as  dry  as  a  dust-heap.  In  gardens 
where  deep  culture  is  practised  the  effects  of  the 
severe  drought  will  not  be  so  apparent ;  but  it  is 
not  there  that  the  bulk  of  Potatoes  is  grown.  In 
a  general  way  field  culture  is  not  nearly  so  thorough, 
the  ground  l«ing  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
which  does  not  give  more  than  i;  inches  of  soil  for 
the  roots  to  work  in— in  fact,  hardly  that,  as  the 
plough  does  not  go  in  quite  to  that  depth,  and 
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sabsoilinp  is  not  so  generally  practised  as  it  ought 
to  be.  When  the  land  verges  on  sand — and  we 
have  a  good  bit  of  such  ground  in  Surrey — even  the 
late  crops  have  suBfered  to  a  serious  extent. 

J.  C.  B. 


DOUBLE  CROPIMNG. 


By  double  cropping  is  generally  understood  the 
planting  or  sowing  of  two  or  more  crop?  con- 
currently, so  that  one  or  the  other  is  cleared  off  in 
time  for  the  later  one  to  be  fully  developed.  The 
main  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground, 
and  in  doing  this  there  are  several  points  to  be 
considered.  The  character  of  the  crops  to  be  thus 
amalgamated  must  be  considered,  so  that  one  does 
not  injuriously  affect  the  other  during  the  process 
of  growth.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  like- 
wise should  be  such  as  to  suit  each  kind  as  nearly 
as  possible.  There  is  au  old-fashioned  system  of 
double  cropping  which  rarely  succeeds  well,  at  any 
rate  I  have  never  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction, 
nor  have  I  seen  others  do  so.  I  am  referring  to 
the  planting  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli  and 
sprouting  Kales  between  the  Potato  rows.  Either 
of  these  crops,  when  so  planted  amongst  the 
Potatoes,  will  become  unduly  drawn  unless  the 
latter  be  early  kinds ;  between  such  it  is  never 
needful,  for  other  crops  can  quickly  follow  these, 
so  that  no  time  is  lost.  It  does  not  follow  that 
simply  because  the  ground  is  covered  it  is  there- 
fee  well  cropped.  Lessons  as  to  the  value  of 
double  cropping  can  be  learned  wherever  market 
gRTdening  is  carried  on  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
The  best  instance  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  that 
practised  by  a  market  gardener,  the  same  mode  of 
procedure  being  also  applicable  to  private  gardens. 
This  was  a  combination  of  three  crops  rather  than 
two,  between  the  times  of  planting  of  each  there 
being  hardly  any  interval.  These  three  crops  were 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Scarlet  Runner  Bean.s,  and  Cos 
Lettuce.  The  first  to  be  got  in  was  the  Lettuce, 
the  rows  being  2  feet  apart,  these  rows  forming  guid- 
ing lines  for  the  ne.^t  two  crops.  The  Scarlet 
Runners  followed  these,  and,  lastly,  the  Brussels 
Sprouts,  these  being  put  in  alternately  between 
the  rows  of  Lettuce.  This  covered  the  ground  at 
1  foot  apart  for  each  row,  there  being  2  feet  be- 
tween the  sprouts  and  the  runners.  Before  either 
of  these  crops  had  grown  to  any  extent  the  Let- 
tuces were  cleared.  The  ruimers  were  then  soon 
fit  for  stopping,  as  no  staking  was  thought  of.  By 
clearing  olf  the  runners  as  soon  as  nothing  was 
left  uijoii  them  to  pay  for  picking,  the  sprouts 
would  be  left  at  }  feet  apart  from  row  to  row, 
which  is  really  none  too  nmch  for  comfortable 
picking,  whilst  at  the  tame  time  the  extra  room 
afforded  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the 
sprouts.  As  soon  as  the  Lettuces  were  cleared, 
there  was  room  to  stir  the  surface  soil  and  clear 
it  of  any  weeds,  at  the  .same  time  benefiting  the 
two  remaining  crops.  Another  capital  plan  is  to 
occupy  the  same  plot  of  ground  with  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Lettuce  only.  These  two  crops,  if 
both  are  planted  at  the  ,>.ame  time,  will  go  well 
together.  Three  feet  should  be  allowed  between 
the  first-named,  with  one  row  of  Lettuce  between 
each.  The  Lettuce  then  came  away  in  time  for 
the  sprouts  to  be  earthed  up  and  the  ground  well 
worked  with  the  hoe.  In  some  places  j'arsley 
does  not  thrive  nearly  so  well  as  one  likes  to  see 
it.  Where  such  is  the  case,  I  would  advise  a 
system  of  double  cropping  arrived  at  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  fame  drills  with  the  Onions.  The 
ground  for  the  latter  crop  should  be  well  trodden 
preparatory  to  sowing  the  .seed.  This  firm  con- 
dition is  at  the  same  time  congenial  to  the 
Parsley.  Where  the  ground  is  fairly  clean  and 
the  hoe  not  likely  to  be  required  frequently,  the 
Parsley  seed  may  be  .sown  broadcast  instead,  but 
this  neces.sitates  more  care  on  the  part  of  anyone 
working  the  hoe.  I  have  only  just  noted  a  combina- 
tion of  two  crops  which  in  an  ordinary  season,  with 
more  moisture  in  the  soil,  would  have  been  success- 
ful, no  doubt.  This  was  the  planting  of  the 
ground  with  Cos  Lettuce  at  about  1  foot  or  a 
little  more  apart,  the  intervening  crop  being  one 


of  Seakale  by  sets.  As  it  is,  the  latter  looks 
starved  and  weakly  up  to  now,  although  the  Let- 
tuces were  nearly  all  cleared  by  the  end  of  Hay. 
The  ground  was  well  manured,  as  is  the  usual 
practice,  and  this  may  tend  to  recuperate  the  Kale 
in  time.  The  time-honoured  plan  of  sowing 
Spinach  between  the  rows  of  Peas  cannot  well  be 
improved  upon,  but  when  Brussels  Sprouts  arc 
added  on  either  side  of  the  Spinach,  it  cannot  be 
considered  good  gardening,  nor  is  Celery  as  an 
alternate  crop  with  tall  Peas  a,  commendable 
method.  To  grow  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  for  stak- 
ing in  rows  of  5  feet  or  so  apart  is  a  waste  of 
ground,  to  say  the  least.  The  most  of  the  ground 
can  be  made  for  such  as  French  Beans,  which  turn 
in  quickly.  Such  root  crops  as  Beetroot,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  and  Onions,  save  in  the  case  mentioned, 
should  occupy  all  their  allotted  space.  When  a 
young  Asparagus  bed  is  first  formed,  or  when  it  is 
grown  in  rows  upon  the  French  system,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  first  season  or  two  to  take  such  crops 
as  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  or  R.adishes,  but  in  no  in- 
stance should  these  intermediary  crops  beat  all 
overcrowded,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  As- 
paragus is  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  all  vege- 
tables, being,  therefore,  worthy  of  all  possible 
attention. — H.  G.,  in  Fielil. 


Early  Peaa. — To  have  Peas  as  early  as  possilile 
most  cultivators  adopt  some  system  of  forwarding 
them,  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  at  Burghley, 
still  practises  a  system  long  known  in  Scotland, 
and  adopted  by  some  growers  still,  viz.,  sowing 
the  earliest  Peas  during  November.  I  never  find 
that  by  these  early  sowings  one  saves  labour,  has 
finer  crops,  or  gathers  Peas  earlier.  Those  which  I 
sowed  at  the  beginning  of  January,  kept  from  frost 
and  heavy  rains,  and  coddled  at  no  time,  have  done 
best  this  year,  and  always  do.  When  Peas  are  being 
raised  under  glass  the  error  of  keeping  them  too 
close  is  very  common,  and  when  they  are  planted 
out  in  March  or  April,  the  plants  being  so  tender 
they  are  liable  to  injury  from  frost  and  cold  winds. 
I  gathered  William  I.  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
during  the  fir^t  week  of  June  Peas  were  plentiful. 
Those  sown  during  January  were  not  more  than  a 
week  before  the  earliest  sowings,  and  the 
crops  from  them  extraordinary,  William  Hurst 
taking  the  lead  as  second  to  those  raised 
under  protection.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
drought,  we  have  watered  no  Peas,  but  instead 
depended  on  deep  tilth  and  liberal  manuring, with 
thoroughly  decayed  material  from  the  rubbish 
heap. — M.  Temple,  Carr^ii  Ilmise. 

This    year   I   sowed  American  Wonder  on 

a  warm  south  border  on  the  I'lth  of  February,  and 
Carter's  Lightning  in  the  open  quarter  two  d.ays 
later.  I  gathered  my  first  dish  from  the  latter  on 
June  7.  American  Wonder  w,as  just  ten  days  later. 
Carter's  I^ightning  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  of  fine 
flavour,  much  superior  to  either  William  L  or 
American  Wonder. — Tiios.  Cockerill,  'The  Gate 
J/oHst:,    }]'ir/:.^fn>rf/i,   JJerhi/shi re. 

Turnip-rooted  Beetroot.— In  shallow  or  poor 

soils  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet  possesses  great  adv.an- 
tages  over  the  ordinary  kind,  as  it  may  be  sown 
where  the  longer-rooted  kinds  would  not  thrive, 
and  coming  into  use  so  q\iickly  there  is  much 
gain.  The  Turnip-rooted  varieties  keep  solid  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  desired  may  be  sown  at 
different  dates  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet, 
such  as  the  Egypti.an  dark  red.  Crimson  Ball, 
Eclipse,  and  Bas.sano.  I  prefer  the  first-named,  as 
it  pos.sesses  a  rich  colour,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than  some  kinds. 
Sown  April  12,  it  was  fit  for  use  the  first  week  in 
.June,  and  though  not  the  largest  variety,  it  is  of 
good  quality.  The  last-named  is  often  grown  for 
sale  on  account  of  its  being  larger,  but  I  do  not 
think  a  coarse  Beet  of  any  kind  is  an  acquisition  ; 
it  usually  lacks  colour  and  does  not  keep  so  well. 
The  well-known  Dell's  Crimson,  one  of  the  best 
coloured  lieets  we  have,  and  a  small  variety,  can- 
not be  beaten  for  keepirg.  In  the  salad  bowl  the 
Turnip-rooted  Beetroots  are  valuable,  as  they  may 


be  sown  much  earlier  than  the  older  kinds.  When 
fully  grown  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  any  time,  but  to  lift 
.and  store  in  a  cool  place,  or  lay  the  roots  in  a  north 
shady  border.  I  prefer  the  latter,  not  cutting  or 
removing  the  foliage  till  required  for  use.  By 
sowing  these  early  Beets,  ground  may  be  utilised 
for  other  crops  as  the  roots  occupy  the  ground  so 
short  a  time.  When  sowing,  it  is  best  to  sow  on 
land  not  recently  manured,  as  the  roots  crack  it 
in  too  rich  soil ;  a  rapid  growth  is  rci|uired  and 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  finish  to  swell  the  roots. 
— S.  H.  B. 

Mulching  kitchen  garden  crops.— If  ever 

the  value  of  mulching  was  apparent  it  has  been 
during  this  dry  and  hot  season.  So  treated,  we 
have  had  no  real  break  in  our  Pea  crop.  French 
Beans  are  all  the  better  for  being  so  treated  in  hot 
and  dry  localities,  and  Scarlet  Runners  should  by 
all  means  have  a  good  mulching.  These  latter 
should  be  so  treated  before  the  first  flowers  ex- 
pand ;  then,  by  liberal  applications  of  water,  the 
earlier  blooms  will  set.  If  dry  at  the  root,  there 
is  frequently  a  failure  in  this  respect ;  hence  a 
considerable  loss  ensues.  If  I  had  the  time  and 
materi.al  I  would  mulch  JSrussels  Sprouts  also,  but 
this  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Vegetable 
Marrows  ought  to  be  mulched  ;  they  are  thus  only 
half  the  trouble  and  give  double  the  return.  If 
anyone  is  driven  into  a  corner  for  material  for 
mulching,  I  would  advise  him  to  use  the  l.awn 
mowings  where  these  have  not  been  looked  up  for 
the  cattle  through  the  scarcity  of  food.  In  our 
case  these  are  taken  straight  away  to  the  cows. 
-G. 


FLAVOUR  IN  VEGETABLES. 

With  an  absence  of  rain  for  three  months  it  must 
be  expected  that  the  flavour  of  vegetables  will  be 
impaired.  In  the  case  of  roots  much  may  be  done 
to  retain  the  flavour.  In  the  case  of  Turnips, 
Carrots,  and  Beet,  when  once  a  certain  size  is 
attained  it  is  useless  to  allow  such  to  remain  a  day 
longer  on  the  parched  ground  than  is  necessary,  as 
they  soon  lose  their  flavour.  This  season  we  had 
our  early  Turnip  Beet  fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  seed  w.as  sown  at  two  different  dates,  and  the 
first  sown  was  ready  for  use  at  the  time  named.  It 
was  useless  to  allow  the  roots  to  remain  to  be 
dried  up,  so  they  were  lifted  with  the  tops  intact 
and  laid  in  in  heavy  soil  on  a  north  border  shaded 
by  a  high  wall.  These  roots  at  this  date  .are  much 
better  in  colour  and  flavour  than  those  from  a  Later 
sowing,  and  now  occupying  their  original  pcsition. 
Last  year,  seeing  the  great  advantage  in  lifting 
early  Turnips  when  fully  grown  I  adopted  the  plan 
more  largely  this  season.  I  do  not  advise  the  lift- 
ing .and  laying  in  of  any  root  till  growth  is  nearly 
finished,  jis  to  do  so  would  be  .as  disastrous  as  leav- 
ing too  long. 

Early  vegetables  are  more  re,adily  affected  by 
heat  and  want  of  moisture  than  later  ones,  as  tliey 
have  not  got  hold  of  the  soil  to  such  an  extent. 
The  Short  Horn  or  Forcing  Carrot  soon  suffers  if 
left  in  exposed  positions  when  of  a  good  size  ;  also 
the  early  Turnips,  of  which  Early  Slilan  is  a  type. 
This  if  left  after  it  is  fully  grown  is  not  worth 
eating,  .as  it  so  soon  deteriorates,  but  if  lifted  or 
stored  in  a  cellar  or  root  store  it  remains  sweet  and 
solid.  R<adishes  are  soon  hollow  and  worthless  if 
not  attended  to.  In  some  places  R<adishes  are 
required  regularly,  and  are  sown  on  north  or  cool 
borders.  In  such  seasons  as  we  have  just  experi- 
enced they  are  diflioult  to  keep  of  good  flavour. 
Much  may  be  done  to  assist  them  by  sowing  thinly 
in  rows,  and  when  above  ground  mulching  with 
spent  Mushroom  manure  or  even  leaf  soil,  this  re- 
taining the  flavour,  as  the  mulch  is  kept  moist  it 
watered  once  or  twice  a  week.  1  have  adopted 
this  last-named  for  Lettuces  with  much  success, 
and  find  it  a  great  saving  of  labour  on  light  soils. 
In  the  case  of  green  vegetables  there  is  more  difli- 
culty.  I  have  not  hesit.ated  to  lift  such  crops  as 
Cauliflowers  to  a  cool  border.  Peas  are  much  im- 
proved in  flavour  it  mulched.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  French  Beans,  as  if  litter  is  placed  be- 
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tween  the  rows  the  pods  are  more  succulent  and 
last  much  longer.  Potatoes  are  much  worse  as  re- 
gards llrivour  it  left  in  the  soil  when  tlie  tubers  are 
ripe.  There  is  considerable  gain  by  lifting  early 
roots  of  various  kinds,  as  the  ground  can  be  utilised 
for  later  crops.  As  summer  vegetables  of  most 
kinds  will  soon  be  over,  there  will  be  much  advan- 
tage in  securing  good  breadths  of  later  crops  to 
fiU  up  the  void.  W.  S.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


LEfiUMINOUS  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 

By  the  commencement  of  July,  especially  dur- 
ing such  a  season  as  the  present,  tlie  flowering 
peridd  of  most  of  our  liardy  shrubs  is  past,  and 
of  those  that  are  still  in  bloom  several  belong  to 
the  order  Leguniinos:i'.  Some  of  them  are 
very  tine,  and  as  a  rule  they  have  not  sufiered 
so  much  from  the  excessive  drought  as  many 
other  classes  of  plants.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  deep  rooting  charixcter  of  most  of  them, 
for  though  the  roots  are  not  particularly  nu- 
merous, they  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth. 
While  this  fe.ature  renders  them  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  drought,  it  at  the  same  time  mili- 
tates against  sucoe.ssful  transplanting,  especially 
among  the  Broom  family.  One  of  the  showiest 
of  all  the  Leguminos;e  now  in  bloom  is 

Genista  .ktnbnsis,  the  general  appearance  of 
which  is  well  shown  by  means  of  a  coloured  plate 
in  The  Garden  of  March  18  of  the  present  year. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  from  10  feet  to  12  feet,  and 
the  long  slender  bright  green  shoots  laden  with 
golden  blossoms  form  a  very  showy  specimen.  It 
forms  an  admirable  succession  to  Genista  virgata 
recently  noted  in  The  Garden. 

Spaetium  .tunceum,  here  illustrated,  is  ex- 
ceedingly showy  at  the  present  season,  and  in 
many  instances,  judging  by  the  buds  yet  to  ex- 
pand, it  wdl  continue  in  beauty  for  some  time.  It 
is  of  free  growth,  and  is  especially  attractive  when 
so  situated  that  it  springs  from  a  bank  of  foliage, 
as  it  is  naturally  bare  at  the  base.  A  double- 
flowered  form  of  the  Spani«h  Broom  has  been  at 
times  mentioned,  but  the  flowers  of  this  that  I 
have  seen  are  poor,  and  not  nearly  so  attractive  as 
those  of  the  common  kind. 

Cytisus  nigricans,  recently  mentioned  in  The 
Garden,  is  beautifully  in  flower,  and  a  very  pretty 
shrub  it  is.  It  is  a  much-branched  bush  whose 
slender  twigs  are  clothed  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  erect  spikes  of  clear  yellow 
flowers  of  quite  a  difllerent  shade  from  those  of 
any  of  its  allies  now  in  bloom. 

Cttisus  capit.vtus,  now  in  full  flower,  forms  a 
ne.at,  compact-growing  bush  about  a  yard  high, 
clothed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  which,  in  common 
with  the  stems  and  unopened  llower-buds,  are  so 
thickly  covered  with  hairs  as  to  give  the  entire 
plant  quite  a  hoary  appearance.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  rather  compact  terminal  heads, 
are  of  a  light  yellow  colour  and  produced  in 
great  profusion.  This  will  often  bloom  till  the 
end  of  August  or  even  in  September,  so  th.it  it 
must  be  included  among  the  best  autumn-flowering 
shrubs. 

The  Bladder  Sennas  (Colnteas)  will  flower 
throughout  the  summer,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  very  interesting,  being  studded  not  only 
with  blossoms,  but  .also  with  the  large  inflated 
seed-pods  from  whence  the  popul.ar  name  is 
derived.  These  last  are  the  product  of  the  earlier 
blossoms. 

iNDicoFEHA  Gbrardiana  differs  widely  from 
all  the  above  in  the  flowers  being  of  a  ro.sy  purple 
tint.  In  the  open  ground  it  is  usually  cut  down 
each  year,  but  the  slender  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  base  ultimately  reach  the  height  of  a 
yard  or  so,  and  flower  well  the  first  season.  A 
specimen  of  this  is  very  attractive  just  now,  as  the 
pretty  pinnate  foliage  imparts  to  it  a  light  and 


elegant  appearance,  while  the  entire  mass  is 
studded  with  spikes  of  pretty  pea-shaped  blossoms. 
With  the  |>rotection  of  a  wall  it  is  seldom  cut  down 
during  I  lie  winter,  , and  therel'ore  attains  a  larger 
size  than  it  will  in  the  open  ground.  There  is  a 
white- llowered  variety,  less  showy  it  is  true  than 
the  typical  kind,  but  still  very  pretty. 

NoTOsi'ARTiuM  Carm  icn  AKLi-K  (the  pink 
Broom  of  New  Zealand)  has  bojn  so  often  de- 
scribed in  The  Garden,  that  nothing  further  need 
be  .said  on  that  point. 

Amoupha  FituTicosA  (the  Bastard  Indigo  of 
the  United  States)  is  just  opening  a  few  of  its  ear- 


Ihe  beanly  of  the  richly  coloured  petals;  while 
tlie  golden  anthers,  which  protrude  slightly  from 
the  mouth  of  the  flower,  are  very  striking  by  con- 
trast with  their  surroundings.  Tlierc  are  several 
forms,  but  .all  closely  resemble  each  other,  except 
the  Lead  Plant  (Amorpha  canescens),  which  is  of 
smaller  growth,  while  the  pinnate  foliage  is  of  a 
peculiar  hoary  character. 

The  next  to  mention  as  being  now  in  flower 
is  quite  a  tree,  though  it  blooms  freely  when 
not  larger  than  a  good  sized  shrub.     This  is 

Claduastis  AMUREN8IS  (see  illustration,  p.  58), 
which  forms  a  low-growing  tree,  clothed  with 
pinnate  leaves,  which  when  unfolding  in  the  spring 
are  covered  with  a  silky  pubescence,  which  imparls 
to  it  a  very  distinct  .appearance.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  erect,  densely  packed  racemes,  and  being 
of  a  whitish  tint  are  not  p.articularly  showy,  but 
noticeable  from  their  numbers  and  the  uncommon 
appearance  of  the  specimen.  T. 


Spray  of  the  Spaniali  Broom  (Spartium  junrenm). 


liest  blossoms,  but  it  will  not  be  in  full  bloom  for 
some  little  time.  It  forms  a  free-growing  clump 
of  upright  shoots  that  reach  a  height  of  U  feet  to 
8  feet  and  are  clothed  with  pinnate  leaves,  while 
the  rich  bluish  purple- coloured  blossoms  are  borne 
in  spikes  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  These 
flower-spikes  usually  consist  of  one  long  and  three 
or  four  shorter  ones,  all  of  which  are  densely 
packed  with  bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are 
small,  and  unless  closely  examined  appear  to  be 
dull  and  uninteresting,  but  closer  inspection  reveals  ' 


The    False    Acacia    and    its  varieties. — 

Lately  in  the  drought,  when  trees  in  some  soils 
began  to  look  very  doubtful  in  health,  we  often 
admired  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  common 
Acacia.  This  beautiful  tree  is  too  little  planted 
with  regard  to  effect ;  we  mean,  it  is  so  distinct  in 
its  beautiful  green  from  our  own  trees,  that  it 
ought  to  be  planted  in  picturesque  groups  as  well 
as  singly.  L.ast  year  in  France  we  were  interested 
very  much  in  some  of  the  prettiest  varieties  of  this 
tree  which  have  been  raited  and  are  rather  freely 
employed  in  gardens  there.  We  particularly  re- 
member seeing  a  very  beautiful  kind  in  the  public 
gardens  at  Orleans,  with  leaves  as  fine  as  those  of 
the  finest  Sensitive  plant.  It  was  the  variety 
mimosajfolia.  Other  good  varieties  are  mentioned 
in  our  own  and  foreign  nurserymen's  catalogues. 
The  old  Italian  round  headed  form,  so  well  used  in 
the  north  of  Italy  in  places  like  Novarra,  is  valu- 
able, but  some  of  the  elegant  and  free  forms  we 
speak  of  are  still  more  so  for  our  gardens.  These 
are  all  forms  of  the  Acacia  about  which  Cobbett 
made  such  a  noise.  If  his  hopes  concerning  it 
came  to  so  little,  it  and  its  forms  are  none  the  less 
most  precious  for  our  parks  and  pleasure  gardens. 
—Fie'il. 

Garrya  elliptica  in  Scotland.— The  value  of 
this  old  plant  is  becoming  more  widely  recognised. 
At  one  time  this  useful  ornament  of  our  shrub- 
beries was  con.>-idered  too  tender  to  be  planted  in 
the  ordinary  shrubbery,  and  was  confined  to  walls 
and  sheltered  positions.  To  show  how  hardy  the 
plant  is,  there  is  a  hedge  of  it  in  a  villa  garden  at 
Bannockburn,  in  Stirlingshire,  growing  in  a  posi- 
tion exposed  to  north  and  east.  This  hedge  was 
formerly  cut  in  as  required  with  a  knife.  But 
while  [lassing  the  garden  (which  is  near  to  the 
msin  road  to  Stirling)  a  short  time  ago  I  was 
sorry  to  observe  that  some  ruthless  hands  had 
attacked  this  hedge  with  shears  and  cut  the  plants 
into  the  form  of  a  sharp-pointed  ridge,  rendering 
the  hedge  as  formal  as  hands  (guided  by  a  vulgar 
taste)  could  do.  After  such  a  severe  winter  as  the 
past,  the  Garrya  shows  that  no  severe  weather  can 
injure  it.  In  our  shrubberies  it  is  uninjured.  —  M. 
Temple,  Ca/rron  House. 


AMERICAN   NOTES. 


The  Japan  Viburnims  are  now  all  pretly 
well  known  in  our  gardens  with  the  exception  of 
Viburnum  furcatuin,  a  common  northern  and 
mountain  plant,  so  similar  to  our  American  Hobble- 
bush  (Viburnum  lantanoides),  that  some  authors 
have  considered  the  two  plants  identical,  and  Vi- 
burnum Wrighti,  a  distinct,  black-fruited  species 
of  Northern  Japan,  where  the  American  botanist 
Charles  Wright  detected  it  when  the  Wilkes'  Ex- 
pedition explored  the  shores  of  Volcano  Bay.  Vi- 
burnum furcatum  is  distributed  through  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  empire,  and  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest species.  Sometimes  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  15  feet,  and  it  is  always  conspicuous  from  its 
great, .  thick,    reticulate-veined,    nearly    circular 
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leaves,  which  in  the  autumn  turn  to  miirvellous 
shades  of  scarlet  or  to  deep  wine  colour.  If  this 
fine  plant  takes  kindly  to  cultiration,  it  will 
prove  a  real  acquisition  to  our  gardens. 

Andko.mud.v  j.vrONUA,  now  common  in  our 
gardens,  is  properly  a  tree,  for  in  the  temple  park 
of  Kara,  where  it  grows  in  profusion,  there  are 
specimens  at  least  30  feet  in  height,  with  stout, 
well- formed  trunks  l!  feet  or  S  feet  in  length.  An- 
dromeda campanulata,  another  arborescent  species, 
may  be  expected  to  become  an  ornament  in  our 
gardens  of  much  interest  and  beauty,  and  as  it 
grows  as  far  north  as  the  shores  of  Volcano  Bay, 
in  Yezo.  and  up  to  over  COIM)  feet  in  Centred  Hondo, 
it  may  flourish  in  the  climate  of  New  England. 
Andromeda  campanulata  is  a  slender,  bushy  tree, 
sometimfs  IX)  feet  in  height,  with  a  smooth,  light 
red  trunk,  occasionally  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
thick,  smooth  round  branchlets.  The  leaves  are 
deciduous,  and  in  the  autumn,  before  falling,  turn 
clear  light  yellow.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
are  borne  on  slender  stalks  in  many- flowered 
drooping  racemose  panicles.  By  Japanese  botanists 
it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
trees  in  Japan,  and  we  considered  ourselves  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  supply  of  ripe  seed,  for,  so 
far  as  I  know,  this  species  is  quite  new  to  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  but  one  other  Japanese  plant  of 
this  family  which  can  pass  as  a  tree.  This  is  the 
handsome  t'lethra  canescens,  or,  as  it  is  more  gene- 
rally known  in  Japan,  at  least,  Clethra  barbinervis, 
a  more  recent  name.  It  is  a  beautiful  sma'l  tree, 
occasionally  25  feet  or  :10  feet  in  height,  with  a 
slender  trunk.  The  flowers  are  white  and  produced 
in  slender,  upright  terminal  panicled  racemes  0 
inches  to  I'J  inches  long,  and  open  in  succession 
for  several  weeks  in  August  and  September.  In 
Southern  Yezo  Clethra  canescens  grows  nearlv 
down  to  the  sea-level  and  along  the  mountnins  of 
the  southern  islands.  In  Central  Hondo,  where  it 
is  a  common  forest  plant,  growing  usually  near  the 
borders  of  streams  and  lakes,  it  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  5(100  feet,  so  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  fine  species  will  thrive  in  our 
climate  if  plants  are  raised  from  seed  produced  at 
high  elevations,  although  up  to  the  present  time 
those  which  have  been  sent  to  (he  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum have  never  been  very  satisfactory.  Clethra 
canescens  grows  not  only  in  Japan,  but  in  China, 
Java,  the  Philippines  and  Celebes. —  Garihti  and 
Fori.it. 


Orchids. 


LvELIA  CRlSriLABIA. 

Tlli.-i  plant  appears  to  havn  been  named  by  A. 
Richard,  and  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico. 
It  used  to  be  grown  in  our  gardens  under  the 
name  of  L;elia  Lawrenceaiia,  and  the  only 
plant  that  was  then  known  of  it  came  from  the 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Liwreuca  at  Ealing  Park, 
where  it  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Frankliiig. 
This  plant  i.s  n"arly  allied  to  L^lia  cinna- 
barina,  and  it  made  the  same  llask  shaped 
bulbs  ai  tliat  sjiecies,  wliicli,  together  with  the 
single  leaf  at  the  top,  grew  about  1  foot 
high.  I  tliink  I  remember  tlie  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  imiiorling  the  plant  some  few  years 
ago.  Now  this  plant  grew  freely  and  flowered 
profusely,  throwing  up  a  siiike  1  foot  in  lengtli 
and  btaring  as  many  as  si,\  blooms,  each 
nearly  '.',  inches  .across,  of  a  uniform  purplish 
lilac  colour  in  the  sepals  .and  petals,  the  lip 
being  small,  the  sides  lobes  rolled  over  tlie 
column,  the  front  lobe  being  bent  sharply 
backwards  and  much  crisjied  at  the  edge.  If 
this  plant  is  now  flowering  with  any  of  my 
readers,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  flower  for 
comparison.  I  saw  a  ]ilant  bearing  the  name 
of  crispilabia  recently  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection  at  liurford  Lodge.  This  in  its  growth 
did  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 


type,  for  instead  of  a  long  pear-shaped  bulb, 
or,  as  I  said  before,  a  Haak-shaped  growth, 
gr.aduallydecrcasing  upward.s  to  a  slender  point, 
it  liad  a  short,  thick,  ovate  pseudo-bulb  and  a 
broad  ovate  leaf,  tliick  and  fleshy  in  texture 
and  light  green.  The  flower  is  about  2  inches 
.across,  the  sep.als  and  petals  being  nearly 
equal,  of  a  uniform  bright  ro.sy  purple.  So 
far  the  flower  accords  with  that  of  the  species, 
but  the  lip  is  very  different.  It  is  three-lobed, 
the  side  lobes  forming  a  hood  over  the  column, 
of  a  rich  or.ange-yellow,  the  front  very  crisp  at 
the  edge  and  wholly  orange-yellow,  which 
colour  runs  up  to  the  base,  where  it  is  prettily 
fliiked  with  crimson,  and  it  bears  upon  its  sur- 
face four  raised  fleshy  lines  of  a  rich  orange. 
That  such  a  distinct  plant  in  its  growth,  and 
apparently  so  very  distinct  in  its  bloom,  .should 
bear  the  name  of  crispilabia  appears  to  nie 
quite  wrong,  and  I  should  propose  the  name  of 
L:i'lia  Lawrenceana  for  it  if  it  is  new.  I  am 
well  assured  it  is  not  the  same  plant  as  grown 
by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  which  is  figured  in  "  Select 
Orchidaceous  Plants,"  ii.,  t.  (>.  Mr.  White 
grows  this  plant  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  it 
appears  to  thrive  well  under  this  treatment. 

WiLLi.vjr  High  Goweb. 


Grammangis  Ellisi. — This  is  another  Or- 
chid which  does  not  appear  to  find  much  favour 
with  Orchid  growers,  for  no  one  keeps  the 
plant  long  in  a  thriving  condition.  It  has  Large 
four-sided  pseudo-bulbs,  and  too  many  growers 
appear  to  think  th.at  these  largo  bulbs  are  a  sure 
indication  that  the  plant  will  st.and  a  good  drying 
with  impunity.  Mr.  Ellis,  its  discoverer,  says,  ''He 
found  it  growing  upon  a  branch  of  a  tree  hanging 
over  a  river,  about  25  feet  above  the  water,"  so  here 
one  gets  quite  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  plant, 
for  with  the  moisture  derived  from  the  water  and 
the  heavy  dews  which  arise  from  it,  the  plant  in 
all  probability  does  not  have  a  very  great  .amount 
of  dryness.  Therefore,  I  say  cool  treatment  and 
less  water  are  a  far  better  style  of  resting  than 
drought  and  a  high  temperature.  The  plant,  like 
many  others,  is  flowering  fully  a  month  before  its 
usual  time,  and  1  have  seen  it  pussing  out  of  bloom. 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  a  beautiful 
v.ariety  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection,  where 
this  plant  continues  to  thrive  and  do  well. — G. 

Grammatophylluin     Fenzlianum     Mea- 

suresianum. — This  is  superior  to  the  typical  plant, 
and  is  now  flowering  at  liurford  Lodge.  The 
several  varieties  of  this  species  would  appear  to 
be  very  free-flowering,  and  consequently  should 
receive  the  attention  of  amateurs  more  than  they 
usually  do.  It  produces  .a  long  .and  many-flowered 
spike  of  blocm,  each  flower  measuring  about 
:!  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a 
yellowish  green,  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with 
deep  brown  ;  the  lip  is  small,  light  yellow  with 
brown  lines.  G.  Segeerianum  is  another  variety 
which  comes  near  this  pl.ant,  and  is  equally  free- 
flowering.  Both  like  the  hottest  position  in  the 
East  Indian  house,  with  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
both  to  their  roots  and  in  the  atmo-sphere. — 
W.  H.  G. 

PeEcatorea    Klabcchorum    {T.    S.J. — The 

flower  sent  appears  to  be  the  specie.^  n.amed 
above.  You  should  have  sent  it  sooner,  before  it 
had  lost  its  beauty,  and  have  packed  it  more 
securely,  so  that  it  couM  have  been  more  easily 
recognised.  This  is  still  a  somewh.at  rare  plant  in 
collections.  Pescatoreas  being  destitute  of  p.seudo- 
bulbs  do  not  carry  their  leaves  well,  and  thus  the 
plants  do  not  attain  any  great  size.  If  they  are 
kept  in  the  cool  house  in  the  summer-time  with  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  removed  to  .a  house  kept  at 
about  the  same  temperature  flirough  the  winter 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  plants  will  grow 
anil  flower  well.  The  flower  before  me  mea- 
sures about  '.>}j  inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and 
and  petals  are  white    at  the  base,  bro.adly  tipped 


with  deep  brown  ;  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  its 
lip  are  smashed,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  white 
.and  of  the  s,ame  colour  as  the  tips  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  to  have  been  much  spotted  and  dotted 
with  rich  brown.  The  plant  is  a  n.ative  of  Ecuador, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  locality  has  ever  been 
divulged.  I  should  much  like  to  see  these  plants 
more  frequently  grown. — W.  H.  G. 

Phaloanopsis  Marise.— lamalw.ays  pleased  to 
see  this  charming  Orchid.  Mr.  Burbidge  found 
this  plant  on  an  island  where  it  was  rare,  and 
could  not  colle::t  many  plants,  but  other  collectors 
at  a  later  date  found  it  more  plentifully  on  some 
neighbouring  islands.  It  comes  near  to  P.  su- 
matrana,  each  flower  being  about  2  inches  .across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  b.anded  with 
bright  brown,  the  spots  at  the  b.ase  magenta-col- 
oured ;  lip  wholly  bright  magenta,  with  a  narrow 
marginal  border  of  white  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  small-flowered  kinds,  and  was 
recently  to  be  seen  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  col- 
lection growing  in   a  somewhat  shady  position. 

Phajus  Sanderianus.— This,  which  I  have 
seen  flowering  from  time  to  time  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  I  had  taken  for  a  very  large  form 
of  the  old  P.  W.allichi.  My  attention  was,  however, 
called  to  it  when  at  Burford  Lodge.  The  flowers 
each  measure  i!  inches  across,  thesepiils  and  petals 
being  nearly  equal,  of  a  rich  deep  bronzy  brown, 
the  back  of  the  sepals  tinged  with  a  yellowish  hue  ; 
lip  large,  rich  bronzy  brown,  the  front  lobe  stained 
with  rosy  p\irple  and  broadly  bordered  with  white, 
which  becomes  yellow  with  age.  The  base  of  the 
lip  on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  furcate  spur  is 
rich  yellow.  It  makes  a  very  long  erect  scape 
bearing  many  flowers.  I  have  not  observed  a 
forked  spur  in  any  other  species. — W.  II.  G. 

Vanda  tricolor.— "II.  H."  sends  three  very 
handsome  forms  of  this.  No.  1  represents  an  ex- 
cellent form  of  the  v.ariety  known  as  planil.abris. 
No.  2,  an  excellent  form  of  V.  suavis,  commonly 
known  as  the  Chatsworth  variety.  No.  3,  V.  tricolor 
Patersoni,  figured  in  The  G.\rden,  Vol.  X.XUI., 
t.  375.  I  am  very  pleased  to  find  these  Vandas  are 
ag.-iin  becoming  popular,  for  no  better  and  sweeter 
flowers  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Orchid  family. 
They  are  plants  which  no  amateur  should  hesilatc 
to  grow,  because  they  stand  well  in  a  temperature 
of  (10°,  and  even  le^s,  for  .although  they  come  from 
Jiiva,  which  is  considered  very  hot,  they  are  not 
found  in  the  low  places  but  generally  at  consider- 
able elevations. — W. 

Cymbidium  Devonianum.— C.  Forrester  asks 
what  he  shall  pot  some  plants  of  this  species  re- 
cently purchased  in  and  what  treatment  it  requires. 
The  plants  should  be  potted  in  well  drained  pots  in 
a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam,  but  do 
not  over-burden  the  roots  with  soil.  Water  freely 
during  the  summer  and  keep  the  plants  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  cool  house,  where  they  will 
succeed  quite  well.  Keep  them  fairly  moist  until 
they  begin  to  root  and  grow,  when  they  may  have 
a  larger  supply  of  water.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  during  the  wintor  the  plants  must  not 
be  dried  off,  but  be  kept  fairly  moist. — W. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya    Gaskelliana    albens.— This   is   a 

very  lninilsnnn'  v;iri(ty  i>f  tlic  oriain:d  typp,  havluff 
flowers  of  a  li'iiuliful  while,  slii;litlv  tiiigcd  with  liliic- 
niauve.  It  wiis  llriuoriiif,'  r.'fcntly  iu  the  eolli'itinii  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawreueo  at  i!url'iu-ii  hodiro,  Dorkius. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  binoculare.— This,  now  flmvcr- 
ing  in  the  liurford  I.odgo  cjlloction,  is  solilr>nj 
sofU.  It  hus  !i  droop'ng  spike  of  dee]i  rich  yellow 
llowcTS  with  two  velvety  blacki.'^h  spots  on  tin'  lip. 
This  comes  near  to  U.  fuscatum,  from  wliicli  it  dillers 
slightly.  It  was  disnoverod  by  Col.  lionsou  some 
twenty. live  years  ago  in  Bunnah,  and  is  a  briglit  and 
pleasing  kind. — G. 

Lselia  purpurata— A.  Cochrane  sends  me  a 
flower  of  a  very  d  \rk  v.ariety  of  this  species,  which 
he  says  "  on  account  of  the  lobingof  the  petals  lo 
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proposes  to  call  lobata."  Tbe  name  lobata  was 
given  by  M.  liinden  to  a  flower  a  description  of 
which  was  printed  in  TllB  Gahuen  of  June  10 
last.  It  was  an  infinitely  better  variety  than  the 
one  you  send.— W.  H.  G." 

Lselia  Lindleyana. — G.  Tomlinson  sends  me 
a  flower  which  has  been  left  until  nearly  past.  It 
appears  to  be  this  variety.  The  flower  is  a  little 
more  than  4  inches  across,  white,  siifTuscd  with 
lilac  ;  the  lip  of  the  same  colour,  spotted  with 
purple.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a  plant 
of  hybrid  origin,  but  I  do  not  fall  in  with  this 
view.  It  thrives  well  with  other  Cattlejas  and 
Lffilias.— W.  H. 


Angreecum  arcnatum. — '■  T.  S."  sends  me 
flowers  for  a  name.  I  think  the  name  is  that  given 
above, more  especiallyas  "T.  S."  says  the  plant  was 
sent  him  from  South  Africa.  The  flowers  a^e  white 
and  the  spur  is  greenish.  This  plant  requires 
strong  he.at  and  moisture.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  are  a  great  many  other  species  to  come  from 
the  interior  of  Africa  when  we  get  to  know  it 
better. — G. 


Rose  Garden. 


BUDDING  ROSES. 

Ji'LY  is  tlie  mouth  jnir  txccUincc (or  this  impor- 
tant operation,  and  although  it  can  be  carried 
on  from  June  until  September,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  plan  to  do  it  some  time  during  the  pre- 
sent and  following  months.  AVith  an  ajiparent 
return  to  very  hot  and  dry  weather,  it  will  be 
well  to  water  the  stocks  before  commencing 
budding.  Thi.s  will  cause  a  freer  supply  of 
sap,  and  the  bark  will  lift  more  easily  and  keep 
the  bud  moister  than  if  comparatively  little  sap 
was  on  the  rise. 

Stocks. — These  are  not  looking  very  well, 
owing  to  the  excessively  dry  spring  and  sum- 
mer ;  in  many  cases  the  losses  reach  a  high 
percentage  both  among  dwarf  Manetti  and 
seedling  or  cutting  Briers.  But  perhaps  the 
most  disheartening  results  are  to  be  found 
among  the  hedge  Briers,  especially  if  not  planted 
early  in  the  winter.  There  is  a  great  advantage 
in  planting  these  early  as  regards  moisture  and 
early  striking  oft'  upon  new  roots.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  danger  of  frost.  It  may  be 
said,  "  Why  fear  frost,  when  the  Brier  is  one  of 
our  hardiest  native  shrubs  > "  Granted  it  is 
hardy,  but  when  a  young  sucker-like  shoot  has 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  a  hedge  or  thicket 
of  Brier  and  other  plants,  or  been  growing  in 
a  copse,  it  is  much  protected  and  in  a  compara- 
tively tender  state  to  what  it  would  or  should 
be  later  on  when  turned  into  a  standard  Rose 
tree  and  planted  in  the  open.  The  past  severe 
winter  had  much  to  do  with  the  death  of  my 
Briers,  and  excessive  drought  following  this 
completed  the  injury.  Most  stocks,  like  the 
Roses,  have  made  little  growth  for  the  time 
of  year  when  we  compare  them  with  past  sea- 
sons, and  in  several  instances  it  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  later  than  usual  before  inserting  buds. 
We  do  not  want  gross  growth,  nor  must  we  bud 
upon  too  weak  and  puny  a  stock. 

The  operation  of  budding  is  exactly  the  same,  °^  ^  inches  to  3  inches, 
whether  it  be  dwarfs  or  standards.  We  can 
also  bud  any  other  desired  kind  upon  a  variety 
of  Rose  ecjually  as  well  as  upon  a  properly  pre- 
pared stock.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  you 
have  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  a  wall,  and  wish  to 
convert  it  into  a  Man'chal  Niel,  1' Ideal,  or 
William  Allen  Richardson  ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  insert  a  bud  in  a  young  shoot  near 
to  the  base,  and  having  secured    a   succe.ssful 


describe  for  the  stocks  proper.  Or  you  may 
bud  two  or  more  varieties  upon  a  strong  grower 
and  still  retain  the  characteristics  of  each  Ho,"e. 
It  is  wonderful  how  so  small  a  germ  as  the 
bud  of  a  Rose  can  contain  its  originality  and 
convert  the  sap  of  Rose,  Brier,  or  any  other 
suitable  stock  to  the  support  of  the  same.  lu 
a  back  yard  near  to  me  there  used  to  be  a  half- 
standard  Mar^chal  Niel.  The  winter  of  18!I0 
killed  the  Rose,  but  the  lirier  threw  up  a 
strong  sucker  of  some  12  feet.  This  was 
budde<l  with,  I  think,  thirteen  difierent  varie- 
ties, most  of  which  grew.  There  have  been 
some  fairly  good  blooms  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  Marie  van  Houtte,  i-c, 
upon  the  plant  this  season,  it  scarcely  ever 
having  been  quite  out  of  bloom,  each  variety 
retaining  its  originality  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
Standard  Briers  have,  of  course,  been  con- 
fined to  two  or  three  of  the  most  promising 
shoots  or  breaks  coming  from  the  stock  at  the 
nearest  point  to  the  height  you  desire  your 
future  standard  Rose  to  be.  Be  very  cartful 
not  to  break  or  cut  ofl'  the  point  of  such  shoots, 
nor  yet  to  thin  out  any  just  before  budding. 
If  you  do,  the  sap  will  receive  a  check,  and  the 
bark  will  not  lift  .so  easily  and  smoothly  as  is 
desirable.  This  is  a  great  point,  because  the 
more  easily  you  can  insert  the  bud  the  less 
bruising  it  cau.ses,  and  consequently  you  have  a 
greater  prospect  of  success.  I  have  known 
Briers  let  go  rather  wild,  then  they  have  been 
gone  through  and  superfluous  shoots  trimmed 
off.  Where  this  has  become  necessary  it  should 
be  done  at  least  a  fortnight  before  budding  is 
commenced.  The  above  comments  will,  T  trust, 
eflectually  stop  my  readers  from  another  absurd 
practice  often  carried  out  by  amateurs.  I  al- 
lude to  shortening  back  the  shoots  to  about  2 
feet  as  soon  as  the  bud  is  inserted.  If  the  recent 
mutilation  of  young  growth  checks  the  sap  so 
effectually  that  it  is  impossible  to  lift  the  bark 
without  using  undue  force,  it  must  also  check  it 
sutHciently  to  rob  the  bud  of  nourishment.  Re-' 
member  that  the  bud  is  removed  from  a  full 
supply  of  sap,  and  will  soon  wither  up  and  dry 
if  a  good  flow  is  not  provided  by  the  foster  stock. 
This  is  why  I  advocate  a  good  supply  of  water 
overnight  if  this  dry  weather  continues  and 
budding  operations  must  be  carried  on  at  once, 
as  they  mu.st  be  where  a  large  lot  of  stocks  is 
to  be  done,  or  where  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  buds  of  the  desired  variety  can  be 
obtained.  To  those  who  have  not  so  experi- 
mented, much  surprise  will  be  felt  as  to  how 
quickly  a  stock  will  take  up  the  moisture  and 
its  sap  become  in  full  flow. 

Dwarf  stocks  will  have  been  slightly  earthed 
up  if  my  previous  hints  have  been  followed.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  will  be  more  than  ever 
apparent  during  the  budding  season  this  year. 
It  keeps  the  bark  soft  and  moist,  less  brittle, 
and  in  a  far  better  condition  to  receive  the 
bud.  Besides,  one  can  plant  them  less  deeply 
if  soil  be  drawn  up  around  them  to  protect  the 
crown  of  the  roots.  Dwarfs  must  always  be 
budded  as  near  the  crown  of  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  by  simply  removing  the  raised 
earth  we  secure  this  without  an  additional  stoop 


In  about  three  weeks  after  budding  look  over 
your  buds.  By  this  time  you  should  be  able  to 
see  which  buds  .are  dead,  and  they  may  be  re- 
placed by  budding  again.  In  a  dwarf  stock 
you  can  easily  insert  a  second  bud  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  first.  In  a  standard  it  is  best 
to  choose  another  shoot  or  shoulder  if  possible ; 
if  not,  then  bud  as  nearly  as  you  can  to  the 
other.  Always  leave  your  stock  to  grow  at  will 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer  after  it  has  been 
successfully  budded.  Sonic  few  growers  trim 
away  a  great  portion  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 
With  the  exception  of  when  a  large  number  of 
stocks  is  needed  for  another  year,  and  this 
growth  is  removed  for  cuttings,  I  do  not  see 
any  adv.mtage  in  cutting  away  that  which  would 
form  a  considerable  amount  of  protection  to  the 
bud  during  winter.  At  pruning  time  cut  away 
the  whole  of  the  stock  close  to  the  bud  and 
give  the  young  Rose  growth  the  support  of  a 
stick  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  shoot. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


ROSES  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Biip.s, — These,  like  the  stocks,  must  be  in 
the  proper  condition  if  you  are  to  realise  a 
high  percentage  of  success.  Too  old  or  too 
young  will  make  all  the  difference.  The  shoots 
they  are  taken  from  should  be  about  three-parts 
ripened  ;  that  from  which  a  flower  has  been 
cut  about  a  week  is  generally  in  the  right  con- 
dition. Buds  from  plants  growing  under  glass 
are  rather  better  than  those  from  tlie  open,  they 


take  with  your  bud  or  buds,  cut  away  the  ujijier    being  better  matured,  especially  among  Tea  and 
growth  in  the  same  manner  as  I  will  presently  |  Noisette  varieties. 


Anyone  who  has  t,".ken  note  of  the  kinds  which 
have  been  shown  in  first-rate  condition  the  past 
few  weeks  must  have  observed  how  well  some 
sorts  have  been  staged,  whilst  others  have  not 
been  nearly  so  good  as  usual.  At  the  early  June 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  finest 
Tea-scented  Kose  by  far  was  Souvenir  d'Elise  Var- 
don,  finer  than  which  has  rarely  ever  been  seen. 
Innocente  Pirola  is  another  variety  that  has  been 
shown  well,  better  than  usual.  Ethel  Brown- 
low  has  undoubtedly  increased  in  popularity  also. 
This  is  a  really  splendid  and  distinct  Tea  Rose. 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  has  repeatedly  been  staged 
very  fine  ;  so  have  The  Bride  and  Niphetos,  whilst 
it  is  doubtful  if  JIarechal  Niel  was  ever  seen  finer 
than  at  the  show  above  quoted.  As  a  contrast  to 
all  this,  what  a  falling  off  there  has  been  in  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme,  Therrse  Levet  and  Mme. 
de  Watteville,  whilst  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette  and 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  not  a  flower  have  I  seen,  Marie 
van  Houtte  has  held  its  own  in  no  uncertain 
manner,  and  it  is  open  to  question  if  there  is  now 
a  more  serviceable  garden  variety.  Catherine 
Mermet  has  not  been  altogether  happy  ;  nor  have 
any  of  the  Dijon  section.  These  latter  will  pro- 
bably be  finer  in  the  autumn. 

Turning  to  the  Hybrid   Perpetiials   and  others, 
the  same  remarks  can  be  borne  out,     Horace  A'er- 
net  has  this  season  been  seen  at  its  very  best ;  it 
was  the  Rce  of  its  section  at  the  National  from 
all  quarters,     A.  K.  Williams  has  also  held  its  own, 
and  the  Earl  of  Dufferin   has   well  maintained  its 
popularity.      That    splendid    new    Rose    Gustave 
Piganeau   has   risen   in   favour   by   its   form    and 
colour  ;  at  the  National  it  was  amongst  the  bf  st. 
Mrs.  J,  Laing,  although  not  quite  so  jDlentifuI,  has 
been  shown  remarkably  well.     That  fine  old  Rose 
Charles  Lefebvre  has  rather  added    to   than  di- 
minished in  favour;  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in 
the  best  condition|;  so  alsohave  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole 
.and  Fisher  Holmes,  and  no  f.ault  can  be  found  with 
Alfred  Colomb.     Others  might  be  quoted,  but  be- 
yond a  word  in  favour  of   Her  Majesty,  room   will 
not  permit ;  this  is  a  grand  Rose  in  such  a  season 
as  this,  but  it  is  a  pity    that    it   is   not   really 
a^  perpetual.      What    has    become   of    Senateur 
Vaisse  ?    This  is  a  distinct   old   Rose,  and   well 
worthy  of  a  premier  place  when  well  grown.     The 
earlier  Roses,  as  Charles  Law-son,  Paul  Perras,  and 
others,  have  with  me  flowered  well,  but  there  is  net 
much  of  a  prospect  for  another  season,  no  good 
wood  having  thus  far  been  developed.     La  France 
escaped  notice  ;   this  I  have  not  seen  nearly  so 
good  as  usual.     Other  growers'  observations  would 
be  most  interesting.  Rosa. 


The  National  Hose  Society's  annual  ex- 
hibition,—Anyone  visiting  this  show  on  Saturday, 
July  1,  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  districts 
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from  which  the  best  blooms  cpme.  Taken  on  the 
whole,  Colchester  held  its  own,  whilst  Ipswich  was 
well  represented,  and  Essex  also  as  a  county ; 
thus  the  eastern  counties  have  fared  belter  by  far 
than  some  districts.  This  was  also  the  case  at 
the  early  exhibition  in  June  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
Yorkshire  came  well  to  the  front,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  colour  and  freshness  of  the  flowers 
always  tell  effectively.  From  the  northern  side 
of  London,  Hitchin  was  a  victorious  quarter ;  so 
also  w.as  Canterbury  on  the  south.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  see  such  fine  Koses  also  from  as  far  north 
as  Dundee.  This  shows  what  a  phenomenal  season 
the  present  has  been.  The  districts  that  failed  to 
hold  their  own  in  most  cases  were  Berkshire,  Wilts, 
Herts,  Surrey,  and  as  far  west  as  Bath.  It  is  just 
as  well  that  the  show  w.as  not  put  forward.  It 
would  h.ave  been  manifestly  unf.air  to  do  this  as 
far  .as  it  pertains  to  those  exhibitors  who  h.ave  on 
the  present  occasion  shown  what  they  can  do  in 
such  dry  seasons  as  1893  has  proved.  What  the 
quality  will  be  at  shows  yet  to  be  held  may  be 
fairly  predicted  from  the  results  also  recorded,  but 
we  may  have  a  fine  autumn  displ.ay. — KosA. 


Mack  and  Sons'  stand  was  a  good  Marie  Baumann, 
while  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Xavier  Olibo  were 
perhaps  the  two  best  Roses  in  Mr.  Frank  Cant's 
stand  of  seventy-two.  In  the  forty-eight  trebles, 
Messrs.  Harkness  had  grand  examples  of  Fisher 
Holmes,  Ouchesse  de  Morny,  A.  Colomb,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  (very  deep  in  colour),  and  C.  Lefebvre 


What  I  consider  by  fi.r  the  best  bloom  in  \he  whol: 
show  was  a  grand  Mme.  Cusin  in  the  Rev.  Foster- 
Melliar's  stand  of  Teas  and  Noisettes.  It  trained 
the  medal,  and  was  even  in  advance  of  Messrs. 
Harkness'  Horace  A'ernet,  bearing  in  mind  the 
n.atural  size,  &c.,  of  the  two  varieties.  This  stand 
was  good,  and  was  well  ahe.ad  of  its  competitors. 


A  gr.and  bloom  of  Duke  of    Wellington  took  my   carrying  off  the  amateurs' trophy  for  Teas  in  a  far 


attention  in  the  stand  put  up  by  Messrs.  Burch,  of 
I'eterborough.  In  the  class  for  the  amateurs' 
trophy,  a  bloom  of  Ulrich  Brunner  in  the  winning 
st.and  (E.B.Lindsell's,  Hitchin)  and  one  of  Auguste 
Rigotard  in  the  second  (Rev.  J.  H.  I'emberton's) 
were  very  good.  A  Comte  de  Paris  in  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  stand  of  thirty-six  singles  was  also  good. 
This  is  .a  peculiar  and  very  distinct  Rose,  deep 
crimson  with  a  distinct  shade  of  lil.ac,  and  mottled 
with  deep  scarlet,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Duchess 
of  Bedford. 

In  the  class  for  six  trebles,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell 
had  another  grand  Fisher  Holmes,  and  A.  Whitton, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

I  CANNOT  say  I  w,as  disappointed  with  the  show 
held  by  the  National  Rose  Society  last  Saturday 
(July  1),  because  only  a  very  few  districts  in  the 
country  have  been  favoured  with  suitable  weather 
for  Roses  during  the  past  three  months.  One  might 
reasonably  expect  that  such  double  varieties  as  La 
Boule  d'Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Ernest  Metz  among 
the  Teas,  with  The   Puritan,  Conitesse  de  Serenye, 
Marie  Rady  and    others  among   the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  would  have  opened  well  during  the  recent 
dry  weather.     But  it  has  not  been  the  case  ;  in 
fact,  1  saw  very  few  of  these  more  double  varieties 
exhibited.     One  noticeable  feature  about  the  show 
was  the  persistency  of  the  old  and  well-tried  kinds 
like  Alfred   Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Fisher  Holmes,  &c. 
These  came  out  much  better  than  the  majority  of 
newer  kind.s,  and  again  proved  how  generally  use- 
ful they  are.     Mrs.  John  Laing,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  and 
Gustave  Piganeau  .among  the  newer  H.P.'s  were 
also  good.     I  am  more  pleased  with  the  last  than 
I  was  last  year,  because  it  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
season  almost  dead  against  weak  growers.     It  is 
very  free  flowering  and  constant,  and  if  not  vigor- 
ous, seems  consistent  in  its  growth.     Very  large 
and  bright,  thoroughly  distinct  and  of  good  shape, 
Gustave  Piganeau  is  perhaps  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tion among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  since  the  advent  of 
Mrs.  John  Laing.     I  carefully  ex.amined  the  boxes, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  about  three 
exhibitors,  could  only  find  here  and  there  a  b,ad 
flower.     The  premier  bloom  among  the  H.P.'s  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  was  a  grand  Horace  Vernet, 
found   in    Messrs.  Harkness   and   Sons'   stand    of 
seventy-two.   This  stand  also  gained  the  tJO-guinea 
trophy  presented  by  amateurs,  and  was  in  every 
w.ay  the  finest  exhibit  in  tiie  whole  show.     There 
was  not  a   b.ad   flower  in  it.     Among   other  good 
blooms  in  the  premier   stand  I  noticed  a  magnifi- 
cent example  of  Due  de  Montpensier  (a  very  vivid 
Hose,  small  .as  a  general  rule  and  very  seldom  seen 
in  a  first-class  exhibition  stand).  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Dupuy  .lamain.  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mme.  V.  Verdier, 
Alfred  Colomb  <nnd  Duchess  of  Bedford  were  also 
good.     The   Yorkshire  champions  were   also  first 
for  forty-eight  trebles,  and  I  think  it  is  now  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  during  an   ordinary  season  the 
first  Saturday  in  July  is  the  most  appropriate  date  for 
I  he  metropolitan  show.  Thisyearis,  of  course,  excep- 
tional, and  instead  of  the  northern  growers  having 
cause  forcomplarnt.thistime,  when  the  date  falls  on 
July  1,  it  is  much  loo  late  for  most  of  the  southern 
growers.     Returning  to  Horace  Vernet,  this  grand 
exhibition  Rose  was  good  all  through   the  show. 
I  should    s.ay  it  was  the   best  exhibited    variety 
throughout.     Dr.  Tucker,  Swanley  Junction,  staged 
six    Her    Majesty,  that    were  very    large,   ana  a 
couple  of  them  were  really  fine  flowers.     I  noticed 
'     several    good    Snlian    of    Zanzibar.      In    Messrs 


more  decisive  manner  than  that  of  last  year.  I 
assisted  in  judging  both,  .and  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  difficulty  we  had  last  season,  when  after 
several  countings  of  points  we  only  made  one  in 
favour  of  the  winner, 

The  medal  Tea  in  the  nurserymen's  class  was  a 
grand  The  Bride  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Col- 
chester. Mr.  R.  Orpen,  of  the  same  town,  had  a 
good  Marcchal  Niel,  and  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons, 
also  of  the  same  district,  were  a  good  first  with 
twelve  of  this  variety.  There  was  not  a  good 
bloom  of  Comtesse  de  N.adaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Innocente  Pirola,  Ernest  Metz,  Cleop%tra, 
or  Catherine  Mermet  throughout  the  whole  show. 

New  Roses. 

Mrs.  Harkness  and  Merrie  England  were  again 
exhibited    by    Messrs.    H<arkness    and   Sons,    but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  a  pity  to  do  so,  for 
they  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  when   seen  at 
Chester  Last  summer.     These    two    varieties    are 
both  sports  from  Heinrich  Schultheis,  a  Rose  that 
the  present  season  has  not  suited  in   the  least. 
By  the  way,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  bloom 
of  it  exhibited  in   the  whole  show.     Mrs.  H.ark- 
nefs  is  a  grand   flesh-coloured  Rose,  very  sweet- 
scented,    free    flowering,     and 
particularly  good  during  a  dull 
season.  Braiswick  Beauty  from 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
was  much    admired.      This   is 
somewhat   after    Bardou    Job, 
and    may   be    described   as    a 
larger  type  of  it.     It   is  semi- 
double,  very  free,  and   a  good 
grower.    The  blooms  were  each 
from  3  inches  to  5  inches  over, 
while  the  colour  was  a  glowing 
scarlet-crimson,   suffused   with 
the    purple   sh.ading   found   in 
Horace  Vernet.     It  is  a  grand 
Rose  as  shown  here,  and  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  garden 
looses. 

In  the  class  for  twelve 
new  Roses,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  of  Newtownards, 
Ireland,  had  a  good  example 
of  H.T.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria. This  is  a  most  promising 
Rose,  free  flowering,  and  a  good 
grower.  The  colour  is  cream 
with  a  lemon  sh.ading.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  combination 
cf  The  Bride,  Innocente  Pirola, 
and  Medea.  The  seedlings  in 
this  stand  I  did  not  much 
of  Bedale,  Yorks,  had  a  splendid  bloom  of  Thomas  ,  admire,  but  one  must  remember  that  the  present 
Mills-.at  least  that  was  the  name  attached,  but  I  I  season  is  .altogether  against  Roses,  new  and 
have  not  much  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  really  I  over-propagated  varieties  in  particular  How- 
Alfred  Colomb,  and  many  other  growers  were  of  :  ever,  Messrs.  D.ckson  and  Sons  g,a.ned  the  on  y 
the  same  opinion.  "  |  two  gold   medals  awarded   to  new    Roses    with 

In  the  numerous  classes  for  twelve  of  one  v.ariety  j  S'>arman  Crawford  and  Marchioness  ot_  London- 
the  same  general  inferiority  prevailed.  Take  Mrs. 
John  Laing  for  example.  There  were  ten  twelves 
of  this,  and  I  do  not  think  one  could  pick  out 
more  than  six  fairly  representative  blooms  of  this 
grand  variety. 

The  Teas  and  Noisettes  were  very  bad.     It  one 


(  OO'-  Yelloir-irood  (Clmlrasl in  amiiremiis). 
(See  p.  17.) 


derry.     Helen   Keller  was  also  exhibited,  but  no 
ground  pliint  being  on  view,  it  was  not  entitled  to 
compete  for  a   medal.     Sharman   Crawford   is   a 
good  Rose  that  1  shall  describe  as  a  combin.alion 
of  M.arie  Finger,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and   .Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand.  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
.      -      ,^         ,    ,  ,      is  pure  white,  very  double,  and  large.     The  flowers 
had  gone  all  through  the  show,  it  would  probably  i  i,,^(}  evidently  been  knocked  about,  and,  like  the  ma- 
have  been  found  impr-ssible  to  discover  sufficient  I  -jQ^jj^y  j^  the  show  gave  unmistakiible  signs  of  the 


good  blooms  to  have  made  up  such  a  st.and  of 
trebles  as  Messrs.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  ;ind  the 
Messrs.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  h.ave  frequently 
exhibited  in  past  seasons.  "Baked  up,"  "no  rain 
since  the  end  of  March,''  &c  ,  wer"  the  complaints 
from  almost  all  quarters.  Besides  this,  the 
majority  of  the  blooms  showed  the  stained  and 
dirty  appearance  so  common  during  a  b:id  autumn. 


season.  It  is  a  short  grower,  and  from  the  buds 
on  the  ground  plant  may  be  somewhiit  difficult  to 
open  during  wet  or  cold  summers. 

A  grand  box  of  Crimson  Rambler  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  It  is  small,  .semi-double,  arid 
very  free-flowering.  A  grand  plant  was  shown  in 
a  basket.     It  must  have  been  some  S  feet  to  10 
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feet  high  before  the  tips  were  cut  off.  It  was  one 
mass  of  flowers.  Now  that  these  olci-fashioneil 
Koses  are  in  such  favour,  Crimson  Kambler  is 
certain  to  take  a  very  prominent  place. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

CHISWICK  SHOW. 

July  11. 

This  society  had  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
show  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  last,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
We  may  mention  that  the  Chiswick  local  society 
was  dissolved  in  18'.U,  and  the  K.H.S.  held  a  show 
in  its  place.  The  continuance  of  this  new  feature 
in  the  society's  programme  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port received  from  residents  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  have  not  sufficient  space  to  deal  with  all  the 
e.xhibits  outside  the  general  committees,  but  point 
out  the  leading  features  of  interest. 

Orchid  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Cypripediltm  Massaianlm. — This  is  of  peculiar 
interest  as  the  first  hybrid  Orchid,  of  which  one 
of  the  parents  is  the  famous  C.  Rothschildia- 
num.  It  is  a  cros^  between  that  type  and  C. 
superciliare,  the  plant  partaking  chiefly  of  the 
character  of  the  latter  parent.  It  is  a  bold  and 
handsome  kind,  the  flowers  large  and  broad  ;  the 
dorsal  sepal  green,  striped  with  crimson-brown, 
and  the  petals  green,  blotched  with  quite  a  choco- 
late tone,  whilst  the  lip  is  brown.  This  interesting 
hybrid  evidently  possesses  a  strong  habit  of  growth. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co ,  St.  Albans. 

Cypripedium  Stonei  Cannart.b  — This  is  a 
remarkably  fine  form  of  a  well-known  species. 
The  flower  is  very  robust,  both  dorsal  and  lower 
sepals  broad,  stout,  white,  striped  with  chocolate, 
the  petals  yellow  striped  with  a  similar  colour, 
going  off  into  self  crimson,  the  lip  dull  crimson, 
veined  with  a  deeper  shade.  From  Mr.  T.  Statter, 
Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Orchids  were  not  very  numerous,  but  sufficient 
were  shown  to  make  an  interesting  display.  A 
very  fine  group  came  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 
This  comprised  a  number  ot  excellent  species  and 
varieties.  Aerides  Picotianum  is  a  pleasing  kind, 
the  flowers  large,  creamy-yellow,  the  lip  rosy 
purple,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  the 
same  colour.  A  good  form  of  Brassia  is  B.  Lance- 
ana  longissima,  the  plant  bearing  two  spikes,  four 
flowers  to  each.  The  lip  is  yellowish  in  colour, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  green  blotched  with  brown. 
Cattleya  granulosa  was  represented  by  a  good 
form,  also  Laalia  Schilleriana,  the  sepals  and  petals 
touched  with  magenta,  the  lip  crimson-purple.  A 
lovely  Cattleya  is  C.  Gaskelliana  (Cook's  variety)  ; 
it  was  quite  the  gem  of  the  collection,  the  flowers 
of  a  delicately  soft  rose  colour,  the  lip  touched 
with  yellow  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat.  Several 
Cypripediums  were  exhibited  ;  a  hybrid  named 
Umlauftianum  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
Lawrenoeanum  and  C.  Chantini,  the  flowers  very 
attractive  and  of  a  highly  polished  character.  The 
lip  is  deep  brown,  the  dorsal  sepals  green  striped 
with  brown,  white  at  the  margin,  and  the  petals 
of  distinctive  colour.  C.  Youngianum  is  another 
acquisition  and  of  attractive  colour,  whilst  a  note 
may  well  be  made  of  the  beautiful  Sobralia  xan- 
tholeuca.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  var.  super- 
bum  is  a  beautiful  form,  remarkably  free,  the 
flowers  small,  but  brilliantly  coloured,  rose  blotched 
with  deep  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  lip  and  sur- 
rounded with  pure  white.  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
raajus  was  very  fine,  also  the  white-flowered  and 
free  Barlingtonia  pubescens  (silver  medal),  Messrs, 
H,  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  had  a  small  and 
pleasing  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  several  rare 
kinds.    Aerides  I'Ansoni  is  a  charming  form,  the 


flowers  of  a  rosy  purple  shade  ;  whilst  of  Cattleyas, 
C.  Gaskelliana,  C.  Eldorado  splendens,  C.  W.allisi, 
pure  white,  yellow  in  the  throat,  and  C.  Schilleriana 
were  well  represented.  We  were  pleased  to  see  in 
full  bloom  the  creamy  white  Stanhopea  AmesianJi, 
which  is  of  distinct  beauty  (silver  medal)  Flowers 
of  Cattleya  He.x,  which  has  been  described  befoic 
in  The  Garbbn,  came  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Clark,  Or- 
leans Hou.>.e,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.  Mr.  T. 
Statter  had  a  number  of  interesting  Orchids. 
La?lia  monophylla  i-s  very  charming,  the  flowers 
small,  clear  orange  or  apricot  colour,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed  Cypripe- 
dium Bradshawianum,  which  is  of  various  shades 
ot  brown,  the  petals  of  polished  character,  deep 
green  at  the  base,  the  lip  similar  to  that  of  C. 
Spicerianum.  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  var.  southgat- 
ensis  is  beautiful  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
touched  with  rose,  the  lip  white,  crimson-purple  at 
the  base,  with  a  suffusion  of  yellow  within  the 
throat. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

LiLiUM  Alexandr-E. — This  was  provisionally 
named  thus,  and  exhibited  both  by  Messrs,  Wallace 
and  Co,,  of  Colchester,  and  by  Messrs.  J,  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  under  the  Japanese  name  of  L. 
Ulkeyuri.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  L. 
auratum  and  L,  longiflorum.  It  is  quite  distinct, 
and,  judging  from  several  plants  exhibited,  a  use- 
ful and  certainly  handsome  Lily.  The  flowers  are 
large,  open,  of  the  auratum  character,  cariied 
freely  on  sturdy  stems,  and  have  deep  brown 
anthers.  It  is  quite  dwarf  in  habit  and  excellent 
for  growing  in  pots,  whilst  it  may  also  be  used  to 
advantage  for  planting  amongst  dwarf  shrubs  in 
the  garden. 

LiLiUM  Lowi, — This  is  a  remarkably  distinct 
and  beautiful  Lily.  We  know  nothing  like  it. 
The  plant  is  evidently  tall,  jurlging  by  the  speci- 
men shown,  which  bore  two  flowers,  each  of  re- 
fined and  delightful  colour.  They  are  not  very 
large,  somewhat  campanulate  in  shape,  and  white, 
freely  spotttd  on  the  under  side  with  crimson- 
purple,  this  colouring  showing  up  strongly  against 
the  white  ground.  We  shall  hope  in  time  to  see 
this  Lily  tried  in  the  open.  It  is  evidently  a  great 
gain  to  the  already  long  list,  and  merits  attention 
from  all  Lily  lovers. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following — 

Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca.— We  need  not  de- 
scribe this  further  than  by  saying  that  it  is  a  very 
large  and  richly  coloured  variety  of  the  type. 
Valuable  for  the  size  and  superb  colour  of  the 
flowers.     From  Mr.  G.  H.  Cammell,  Sheffield. 

Nicotiana  colossea  variegata,— This  is  a 
remarkable  distinctly  variegated  p'ant,  which  we 
rememb?r  was  finely  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor 
at  the  Ghent  quinquennial.  It  has  very  large 
leaves,  broad,  long,  and  handsome  in  colour,  the 
centre  deep  green,  surrounded  with  a  lighter  shade 
on  a  creamy  white  ground.  A  showy,  but  not 
garish  variety,  which  we  heartily  commend  for 
its  distinctness  and  bold  colouring.  Frcm  M. 
J,  Sallier,  Neuilly,  Paris. 

Dracaena  indivisa  aurea  variegata.— A 
well-variegated  plant,  the  leaves  green,  striped 
with  creamy  white,  and  of  robust  growth.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Caladium  Baronxe  de  Maimore.— a  distinct 
variety,  the  leaves  well  coloured,  the  ground 
creamy  white,  margined  and  variegated  with  deep 
green,  the  centre  rich  crimson  with  ribs  of  the 
same  intense  shade.  From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  given  to 

Ferkaria  antherosa,— This  is  a  very  singular 
plant  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  IKOn,  The 
Ferrarias  are  allied  to  the  Irises,  and  F,  antherosa 
has  much  the  expression  ot  an  Iris,  the  segments 
deep  sea-green  in  colour,  crimped  at  the  edge,  the 
base  yellow  with  spots  of  deep  chocolate.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 


The  finest  exhibit  before  this  committee  was 
unquestionably  the  splendid  group  of  Ferns  from 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton, 
to  which  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  most  worthily 
given.  Want  of  space  prevents  enumeration  of 
many  kinds,  but  we  may  mention  that  conspicuous 
were  Adiantum  rubellum.  A,  Farleyense,  A.  lunu- 
latum,  Pteris  Victoria;,  Gymnogramma  schizo- 
phylla  gloriosa,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  inulti- 
ceps,  the  beautiful  Pteris  Mayi.  Besides  the 
Ferns  were  the  variegated  Phryngium  varie- 
gatum,  Dracajna  Prince  Mamouk  Bey,  crimson- 
leaved  ;  Aralia  elegantissima,  and  Croton  Burg- 
mani,  green  and  cream-white.  A  superb  mass  of 
colour  was  made  by  the  varieties  of  Begonia  sem- 
perflorens  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Heading. 
The  several  kinds  were  grouped  in  distinct  batches, 
and  made  an  exhibit  of  great  beauty.  They  were 
sturdy  examples  in  full  bloom  and  only  six  months 
from  seed— a  noteworthy  point.  Very  fine  were 
Reading  Snowflake,  the  flowers  pure  white  ; 
Crimson  Gem,  bright  crimson,  free  and  pleasing  ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  white,  with  broad  cA^e 
of  pink-rose,  very  robust,  the  leaves  of  deep  green 
colour ;  Duchess  of  York,  rose-carmine,  exceptionally 
bright  and  free;  Coral  Gem,  lovely  pink  shade, 
the  flowers  borne  in  clusters  ;  compacta  rosea,  ro,=e 
in  colour,  the  plant  compact  in  growth  and  with 
deep  green  leaves.  Besides  the  above  also  shown 
were  Achimenes  Rosy  Queen,  blight  rose  ;  A,  longi- 
flora,  deep  blue,  and  an  excellent  strain  of  double 
bedding  Stocks  (silver  medal).  A  silver-gilt  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son,  Hammer- 
smith, for  a  group  of  shrubs  with  ornamental  leaf- 
age, the  majority  variegated.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  had  a  large 
and  interesting  group,  comprising  a  variety  of 
things.  Amongst  Orchids  we  noticed  Brassavola 
Digbyana  in  full  bloom,  a  good  type  of  Cypripe- 
dium superbiens  named  Demido2's  variety,  Draciena 
indivisa  variegata  and  numerous  other  things  in 
excellent  bloom  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  S,  Ware, 
Tottenham,  received  a  similar  award  for  a  large 
collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  cut  from  the 
open.  The  flowers,  if  not  large,  were  fresh,  espe- 
cially those  of  Arcadia,  Prince  George,  the  fine 
old  Alice  Ayres,  Danger,  crimson  self;  Florence 
Emily  Thoday,  pure  white;  Horace,  scarlet ;  Haby, 
Mrs.  F.  Watts,  an  excellent  white,  and  Coun- 
tess of  Paris.  We  have  referred  to  Mr,  Martin 
Smith's  group  of  Carnations  under  the  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Society's  report.  A  silver 
medal  was  given  for  the  display.  The  specimen 
Ferns  from  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  to  Mr,  E.  H. 
Watts,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  were  awarded  a 
bronze  medal.  Other  interesting  exhibits  before 
this  committee  were  numerous.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons  bad  a  fine  double  yellow  tuberous  Begonia 
named  Lady  Balfour  ot  Burleigh,  also  B.  Sunbeam, 
the  flowers  single,  large  and  rich  orange-yellow. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus,  described  recently  in  The  Garden  ; 
Begonia  decora,  moderately  large  leaves  of  deep 
colour  ;  and  Pitcairnia  amaryllidiflora,  the  flowers 
densely  crowded  in  the  spike  and  brilliant  scarlet 
in  colour.  The  tuberous  Begonias  from  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  were  noteworthy. 
They  were  well-grown  plants,  and  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  February.  The  flowers  were  double  and 
of  splendid  colours.  Mr,  Waterer,  Knap  Hill, 
Woking,  had  a  boxful  of  Spinea  Anthony  Waterer, 
the  flowers  intense  crimson.  M.  Victor  Lemoine, 
Nancy,  had  a  group  of  hybrid  Begonias  ot  great 
value  and  interest.  No  medal  was  apparently 
given  to  them,  although  well  deserving  such 
award.  The  finer  kinds  were  B.  Schmidti  rosea, 
dwarf  and  very  free :  La  France,  brilliant 
carmine-rose ;  B.  Schmidti  alba,  dense  and 
compact;  B.  Abondance,  pink;  Diademe,  bright 
carmine  -  rose ;  Sieberiana,  the  fiowers  large, 
and  pink;  Illustration,  crimson;  and  Bajocensi«, 
tinted  with  pink,  very  pleasin?-.  Lobelia  Lewry's 
Beauty,  a  bedding  variety,  with  remarkably  in- 
tense blue  flowers,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Lewry,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs,  Blake,  Duppas  Hill  Terrace,  Croy- 
don. Messrs.  K.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  had  an 
interesting  exhibit,  comprising  such  things  as 
Cytisns  nigricans  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 
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Fruit  Committee. 

Some    fine    collections    of   fruit    were    shown. 
Messrs.  Veitch  staged  Itiu  dishes  of   hardy  fruir, 
comprising    a     great     variety     of     Gooseberries, 
Cherries,   and  Apples.      The   best   dessert   Ciaose- 
berries    were  White  Champagne,    Bright    Venus. 
Greengage,  Hedgehog.  Karly  Sulphur,  Kunibullion, 
Red   Cbampjigne,    Iionraonger,    Keens'    Seedling, 
and    Warrirgton,      Amongst    the  lnrge    cooking 
varitties   (green)   were  Stockwell,  Matchless  and 
Green  London  ;  yellow — Ringer,  Trumpeter,  Pretty 
Boy,    Railway    (very    fine),  and    Admiral    Boxer; 
while — Whitesmith,    Kirg  of  Trumps,   Queen   of 
the  West.   Alma  and   Progress;   red  —  Napoleon, 
Clayton,     Slaughterman,      Forester,    Companion, 
Highlander,    and    Wbinham's     Industry.      There 
were  also  some  branches  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
cut   from   cordon   trees.     Some  very  fine  Morello 
acd  dessert   Cherries,   Raspberries,   Currants  (lied 
and   White)  and    early  dessert   Apples  were   also 
shown     (silver-gilt    Knightian     medal).      Messrs. 
Rivers,  S  iwbridgeworth,  staged  some  magnificent 
Cherries,  also  very  fine  Early   Rivers'  Nectarines, 
Piincess   of   Wales    Peaches,   and    a    very    large 
seedling  Peach  with  yellow  flesh,  with  Early  Trans- 
parent,   Monarch,     Victoria,    Grand     Duke,    and 
JefiEer;on   Plums    (,-ilver  Knightian    modal).      Mr. 
Miller,  gardener   to   Lo:d  Foley,   Ruxley    Lodge, 
Esher,   staged  well-finished  Peaches,   the  variety 
being  Royal  George,  Violette  Hdtive  and  EIruge 
Nectarines  of  good  colour  and  size,  and  a  fine  dish 
of  Ponderosa  Tomato.      Mr.  Thomas,   The   Koyal 
Gardens,    Frogmore,   sent  a  very   fine    dozen   of 
Walburton  Admirable  I'eache.s.   Mr.  Leach,  Albury 
Park   Gardens,   staged  two  dishes  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh  Grapes,   two   dishes  of  good   Grosse   Mig- 
nonne  Peaches,  Early  Orleans,  and  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific  Plums,  fruiting  branches  of  Bradley's  King 
of  Damsons  to  show  its  bearing  qualities,  and  a 
new  seedling   Raspberry   of  much   merit    named 
Mrs.   Clarke.     Mr.   Hudson,   Gunnersbury    House, 
Acton,  sent  six  large  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  cut  from  a  vine  in  a  1 1-inch  pot ;  these 
were  most  meritorious.   Mr.  Kouglas,  The  Gardens, 
Great  Gearies,  sent  a  new  seedling  Grape  some- 
what like  Buckland   Sweetwater.     It  is  a   thick- 
skinned,   large-berried  variety,  and   should    prove 
a  good  keeping  Grape  and  a  good  traveller. 

A  see  iling   Melon  was  staged  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  had  six  fine  fruits  of  a  scarlet-fleshed  variety, 
but  lacking   flavour.     A  nice-looking  green-fleshed 
Melon  was  sent  by  Mr.  Crawford,  Coddington  Hall, 
Notts,  but  overripe.     Mr.  .1.   Barkham,   Longford 
Hall,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Mr.  Brook,  Ked  Rice,  An- 
dover,  also  sent  Melons,  but  of  no  special  merit. 
A  new  seedling  Vine,  with    variegated   or    white 
foliage  and  fruit,  but  certainly  a  step  b.ackward  as 
far  as  appearance  went,  was  shown  in  a  pot  by  Mr. 
South,  Neasdon.     Seedling  Red  Currants  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Lowe,  Sliirenewton  Hall,  Chepstow,  a  dark 
red  large  variety,  being  named  Lord  Llangattock, 
and  a  lighter  red  —Jubilee     As  only  a  few  bunches 
were  sent,  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to    them.     Messrs.    Rivers    also    sent    a    fruiting 
branch  of  a  sport  or  seedling  Red  Currant  of  great 
merit,  but  too  much  like  La  Versaillaise.     Toma- 
toes were  shown   in  quantity,   Mr.  W.  A.   South, 
Neasdon,  sent  five  dishes  of  seedlings,  but  none 
found   favour  with    the   committee.     A   very  fine 
plant  in  a  12-inch  pot  was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  lierridge, 
Southall,  heavily  laden   with   fruit,  but  too  much 
like  Conference  to  get  an  award.     A  nice-looking 
Tomato,  round  and  smooth,  with  crimson  flesh  and 
very  few  seeds,  was  sent  by  Messrs.   Hurst.     This 
was  considered  a  good  addition  to  the  list  of  these 
f  ruitii,  and  was  asked  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  to 
test  its  fruiting  qualities,  the  flavour  being  very 
good.     Twelve  varieties  of  Peas  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Burghley,  some  past  their  best,  but  fine 
pods.     A  new  Broad  Bean   named  Trtber's   Perfec- 
tion w;is  shown  by  Me.ssrs.  Taber,  Cooper  and   Co., 
Wit  ham,  Essex.     It  was  requested   to  be  sent  to 
Chiswick  for  trial.     A  new  Pea  about  '■>  inches  high 
was  I  sent  by   Messrs.   R.  Veitch    and   Son,  Royal 
Exotic   Nurseries,  Exeter.     This  is  quite  distinct 
and  is  named  Lotus  tetragonolobus,  or  Asparagus 
Pea,  the  pods  of  which  are   cooked  whole.     The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  the  foliage  is  small  and 


hairy.  In  the  classes  for  Messrs.  Sharpe's  prizes 
for  Peas,  Mr.  li.  Balderson,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  was  first;  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Col.  Talbot,  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Watkins,  Grove 
House,  Merrow,  third. 


Local  Uhow. 

We  cannot  refer  to  this  at  great  length.  Many 
of  the  classes  ',were  not  of  much  interest,  com- 
prising small  cottagers'  exhibits.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  more  important.  Roses  were  shown 
well  considering  the  season.  The  chief  class  was  for 
twenty-four  distinct,  triplets,  the  first  prize  being 
a  silver  challenge  cup  value  £'M  .")S.,  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  Mantell,  of  (iunnersbury.  This  cup  becomes 
the  property  of  any  exhibitor  winning  it  three 
times,  not  neco=sarily  in  succession.  Mr.  lienjamin 
Cant  has  won  it  twice,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
Yorkshire  growers,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Be- 
dale,  secured  the  award  with  flowers  of  remark- 
ably fresh  and  bright  colour,  especially  fine  being 
May  Quennell,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Charles  Darwin, 
E.  y.  Teas,  Susanne  Marie  Rodoc.anachi,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  Mme.  Haussmann.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  both 
of  Colchester,  third.  For  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  were  again 
first,showingwell  such  kinds  as  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Louis  van  Ho'jtte, 
Horace  Vernet,  Gustave  Piganeau.  The  best 
twelve  bunches  of  hardy  perennials  came  from 
Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham 
House,  who  had  Gypsophila  paniculata.  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  and  Eryngiums  in  good  condition ; 
whilst  for  eight  bunches.  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Albans,  was  first. 

Another  important  division  was  for  plants,  but 
the  competition  was  not  very  keen.  The  chief 
class  was  for  an  arrangement  to  occupy  a  space 
not  exceeding  lOll  square  feet,  and  the  first  prize 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick, 
for  a  good  group.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  a 
group,  Mr.  Porteous,  Devonhurst  Gardens,  was 
first.  The  group  of  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  which  was  the  only  exhibit  in  this  class, 
and  the  twelve  remarkably  fine  tuberous  Begonias 
from  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Pigott,  Bt., 
Wexham  Park,  near  Slough,  call  for  special  notice. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.E.  H.  Hodgson, 
Chiswick,  showed  Gloxinias  well  ;  also  Mr.  A. 
Jones,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Hyde,  Hillcrest,  Ealing. 
The  stand  of  flowers  for  a  hall  and  table,  in  each 
case  from  Miss  Lilian  Hudson,  won  the  first  prize. 
The  flowers  were  arranged  with  rare  taste. 

There  was  only  a   limited  competition    in   the 
frait  and  vegetable  classes.     Mr.  T.  Osman,  Otter- 
shaw  Park,  Chertsey,  was  first  for  white  Grapes, 
showing    nice    bunches    of     Mrs.    Pearson    well 
finished  ;  second,  Mr.  Payne,  Neasdon.    Mr.  Osman 
was    also    first   for    black    Grapes,   staging  good 
Hamburghs,  the  berries  large  and  finely  finished ; 
second,    Mr.   Waite,    Esher.     Mr.    Divers,   Ketton 
Hall   Gardens,   Stamford,   had   the    only   dish    of 
Strawberries,  staging  a  good  dish  of  British  Queen. 
Mr.  A.  Pears,  Springrove,  Isleworth,  was  first  with 
Peaches,    showing     nice     Violette    Ihitive.      Mr. 
Waite    was    an    easy    first   for    Jlessrs.    Carter's 
prizes  for   six   dishes   of   vegetables;  second,  Mr. 
A.    South,    Neasdon.     There     was    fair    competi- 
tion  in    tlie   class    for   three   dishes   of   Potatoes, 
Mr.  Waite  being   first  with  nice  tubers  of  Ashtop 
Kluke,  Sutton's  Seedling,  and  Reading  Giant ;  Mr. 
Farmer,    Blenheim    Road,  Gunnersbury,    being    a 
good  second.     In   the  Tomato  class,  Mr.  Sage  was 
first  with   raediurnsized    well-coloured    fruits    of 
Conference,   Perfection,    and   Sutton's    A   1.     Mr. 
Hodgson,  Grove  Park,  was  first  for  a  brace  of  Cu- 
cumbers.    The   cottagers'  vegetables   showed   the 
efftct   of  the  long-continued  drought  both  as  re- 
gards  numbers  and   size.     Only  one  collection  of 
hardy   fruit   was  staged.     This   was  stnt   by   Mr. 
Farmer,  Gunnersbury,  and  was  most  creditable  con- 
sidering the  season.     Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  J.  Gale 
were  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  classes 
for  vegetables. 


ciely  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel.  Three  new  members  were 
elected,  making  thirty-five  in  the  six  months.  The 
death  of  a  non-paying  member  occurred  in  May 
last,  and  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit 
(£21  7s.  4d.)  was  paid  to  his  widow.  The  late 
member  ceased  to  contribute  in  issil.  One  mem- 
ber only  is  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present  time. 
The  treasurer  reported  having  invested  £200  in 
West  Bromwich  ;!  per  cent,  stock  since  the  last 
meeting. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  so- 


NATIONIL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  it;  annual  exhibition  on  an  ear- 
lier date  this  yeir  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  hot 
summer,  which  has  brought  flowers  rapidly  lo 
perfection.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  ex- 
hibits generally  were  of  great  merit,  and  t  he  border 
kinds  formed  a  feature  of  marked  interest,  a  con- 
trast to  the  array  of  blooms  in  paper  collars  stuck 
into  boxes.  We  were  pleased  to  see  throughout  a 
keen  competition,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  novel- 
ties were  shown. 

The  chief  class  in  the  Carnations  was  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  dissimilar 
varieties.  The  premier  position  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,who 
had  excellent  blooms,  fresh,  large,  and  of  fine 
colour,  a  smooth  even  collection.  They  comprised 
Tim  Bobbin,  c.b.,  Mrs.  Constance  Grahame,  s.f  , 
Mrs.  Douglas,  p.f.,  Charles  Henwood,  p.f..  Har- 
mony, p.p.b.,  Edward  Adams,  s.b.,  Edward  Rowan, 
c.b.,  Arthur  Medhurst,  s.b.,  Agricola,  p.f.,  and 
Robert  Lord,  s.b.,  besides  a  number  of  very  beau- 
tiful seedlings.  A  very  good  second  was  Mr.  C. 
Turner.  The  more  conspicuous  were  Charles  Hen- 
wood,  p.f  ,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  r.f  ,  Billy  Henderson, 
p.f.,  and  Harmony,  p.p.b.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath, 
third.  Several  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class 
for  twelve  blooms  dissimilar,  Mr.  Martin  Rowan, 
Manor  Road,  Clapham,  winning  first  prize  with  a 
pleasing  box,  the  flowers  pure  and  especially  notice- 
able because  grown  almost  in  the  metropolis. 
This  shows  what  may  be  done  with  the  Carnation 
in  large  towns.  We  may  mention  that  the  finest 
blooms  were  Robert  Houlgrave,  s.b.,  J.  D.  Hextall, 
c.b..  Sportsman,  s,f  ,  and  Rob  Roy,  r.f.  Mr.  Arthur 
R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  won  the 
second  prize.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  flowers  in  the  classes  such  as  six,  seven, 
eight  are  not  of  great  merit.  Another  class  was 
tor  six  blooms,  dissimilar,  and  the  first  prize-winner 
was  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton,  who  had  very 
good  flowers  of  Squire  Potts,  s.b,  Alisemond,  s.f., 
Robert  Houlgrave,  s.b.,  and  J.  Douglas,  p.f.  Mr. 
A.  Greenfield,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was  second. 

The  premier  Carnation  was  Robert  Houlgrave, 
the  splendid  scarlet  bizarre  flower,  in  Mr.  Rowan's 
first  prize  stand  of  twelve  blooms. 

The  Picotees,  we  think,  were  the  more  beautiful 
feature  of  the  show.  There  was,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Carnations,  excellent  competition,  and  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less 
than  twelve  dissimilar  varieties,  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough,  who  had  refined 
blooms,  smooth,  and  pure  white  in  colour.  Espe- 
cially fine  were  Sylvia,  l.p.  edged,  Esther,  l.p.e., 
Favourite,  l.r.s.e..  Brunette,  h.r.e ,  Madeleine, 
hrse..  Little  Phil,  h.r.s.e.,  and  Lady  Holmesdale, 
hrse. ;  Mr.  Douglas  second,  he  having  amongst 
others  the  old,  but  still  beautiful  Liddington's 
Favourite,  one  of  the  best  of  the  rose  and  scariet- 
edged  class.  For  twelve  blooms  there  was  again 
splendid  competition,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  excellent  blooms,  whilst  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  was  second.  Several  competed  in  the 
class  for  six  blooms,  dissimihar.  Here  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones  was  the  most  successful  with  very  smooth 
examples  of  Little  Phil, h.r.s.e.,  Clara  Penson.l.p  e  , 
Campanini,  h.r.s.e.,  Norman  Carr,  h.s.,  Mrs.  Payne, 
r.s.e.,  and  Brunette.  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp,  Birming- 
ham, was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Greenfield 
third.  , 

An  interesting  class  is  for  twelve  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  dissimilar  varieties.  The  first  prize 
in  this    cIkss    was    gained    by    Mr.   Chas.   Blick 
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gardener  to  Mr.  Martia  Smith,  Hayes  Common, 
Kent,  with  remarkably  fine  Bowers  of,  amongst 
others,  Stadtrath  Bail,  Alisemond,  Dorothy,  Annie 
Douglas,  Remembrance,  Almira,  Chrysolora,  Lo- 
hengrin, and  Cowslip.  Mr.  Turner  was  an 
excellent  second,  Agnes  Cfhambers  and  Almira 
being  of  note.  A  large  number  of  competitors 
showed  in  the  class  for  si.t  yellow  ground  kinds, 
•  the  premier  award  going  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 
The  classes  for  single  specimens  were  also  well 
filled.  The  premier  Picotee  in  the  exhibition 
was  the  variety  Mrs.  Payne,  a  fairly  good  liower, 
from  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 

The  sells  and  fancies  produced  good  competi- 
tion. We  care  much  for  this  class,  and  the  twenty- 
four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  distinct  kinds, 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  were  splendid  for  colour; 
Gladys,  blush— a  lovely  tint,  Rose  Unique,  Ruby 
and  White  Lady  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
came  second  with  very  smooth  blooms,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  Blick  third.  For  twelve,  dissimilar,  Messrs. 
Thomson  were  a  good  first ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown 
second.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  dissimilar, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  came  first,  showing  well  the  varie- 
ties Norman  Carr.  Stadtrath  Bail,  Germania,  Al- 
mira, Lord  Rendlesham  and  Gladys ;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Kew,  Southend,  second. 

There  was  one  class  for  pot  plants,  twelve  dis- 
tinct kinds,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first,  Niphetos, 
a  beautiful  white  self,  being  amongst  those  shown  ; 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner  second.  Unlike  former  years, 
no  card  or  "  paper  collar  "  was  permitted  at  the 
back  of  the  flower,  freedom  of  flowering  and  cul- 
tural excellence  being  the  chief  points. 

One  class  was  for  six  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
open  to  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize,  and 
the  premier  award  went  to  Mr.  C.  Harden  ;  whilst 
for  a  vase  of  any  kind  of  Carnations,  Mr.  Douglas 
was  first  with  a  tasteful  arrangement.  Messrs. 
Thomson  were  first  for  three  sprays.  Messrs.  J 
Douglas  and  Thomson  were  first  and  second  re- 
spectively for  six  button-holes. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  section  of 
the  show,  the  "Martin  Smith"  prizes,  and  the. 
chief  class  was  for  not  less  than  twelve  trusses 
of  the  best  border  self-coloured  variety.  We  may 
remark  that  in  these  classes  the  flowers  must 
have  been  cut  from  plants  wintered  without  pro- 
tection in  the  open,  not  dressed  in  any  way,  and 
shown  with  Carnation  foliage  and  buds.  It  is  also 
stipulated  amongst  other  things  that  a  burst  calyx 
signifies  disqualification — one  way  to  discourage 
this  objectionable  type.  The  first  prize  in  the 
class  named  above  was  won  by  Mr.  Sage,  gardener 
to  the  Eail  of  Dysart,  Ham  House,  Richmond,  who 
had  a  siilendid  scarlet  self,  the  flowers  full,  quite 
intact,  and  remarkably  effective  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Goble 
second,  Mr.  Douglas  third  with  a  fine  rose  self, 
and  Mr.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford, 
fourth  with  Ketton  Rose.  It  is  a  pity  that 
many  of  the  flowers  are  shown  as  seedlings 
or  under  numbers.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them  thus  shown.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first 
for  six  varieties  of  .selfs— a  good  selection  of  fresh, 
well-colouied  flowers.  For  nine  varieties  of  flake, 
bizarre  or  fancy  Carnations  or  Picotees,  not  less 
than  six  trusses  of  each  variety,  Mr.  Douglas  was 
again  first  with  lovely  flowers,  Mr.  F.  Hooper 
second. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  are  dealt  with  for  the  most  part  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A  beau- 
tiful white  self  named  Alice  was  brought  from 
Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex.  The  flowers  are  very 
pure,  full,  serrated  at  the  edge,  and  not  in  the 
least  split.  The  bunch  was  loosely  and  simply 
arranged  in  a  Munstead  glass.  A  large  collection 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees  of  many 
kinds  being  exhibited.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
granted  to  each  of  the  following  :  Sirius,  a  fancy 
Picotee,  full,  and  heavily  splashed  with  bright 
scarlet  on  a  buff  ground  ;  George  Cruickshanks, 
also  of  this  class,  buff  ground,  edged  and  splashed 
with  scarlet ;  Rosa  Bonheur,  scarlet  flake,  very 
bright  and  decided ;  Sir  Garvain,  yellow,  stained 
■with  apricot  (a  distinct  and  handsome  Carnation); 
Tom  Savers,  a  good  type  of  Carnation,  the  flowers 


full,  not  split,  buff,  striped  occasionally  with 
crimson.  Bendigo  is  a  rich  purple  .self,  intense 
shade  of  colour  and  full,  striking  flower;  Aubry 
Campbell,  yellow  self,  fine  grower,  vigorous,  and 
with  bold  compact  flowers.  Other  kinds  thus 
honoured  were  The  Dey,  yellow  ground  Picotee, 
heavily  edged  with  rose  ;  Water  Witch,  blush  self 
Carnation,  very  plensing  ;  Mephisto,  similar  to  the 
old  Clove  in  colour,  but  deeper,  a  fine  self ;  and 
Ellen  Terry,  a  very  large  white  self  Carnation, 
sweet  and  useful  for  cutting,  besides  valuable  in 
the  garden.  Casdinal  Wolsey,  yellow  ground 
Picotee,  a  great  improvement  on  Victory  ;  Duke  of 
Orleins,  yellow  self  Carnation,  fine  shade;  Hayes' 
Scarlet,  self  scarlet  kind,  very  bright,  and  The 
Patriot,  a  crimson  bizarre  of  great  merit,  the 
colouring  clear  and  distinct,  may  be  also  men- 
tioned. A  very  beautiful  seedling  of  Mr.  Douglas 
is  Agrioola,  a  rich  purple  flake,  full,  and  of  rich 
colour. 


GARDENING  AND  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S  COURT. 
July  12. 
A  SHOW  of  Roses  and  Carnations,  besides  miscel- 
laneous plants  and  fruit,  was  held  at  Earl's  Court 
on  Wednesday  last.  The  exhibition  was  not 
large,  but  many  interesting  things  were  to  be 
seen. 

Koses. 

The  competition  was  not  keen  in  this  section, 
except  in  one  or  two  classes,  but  the  flowers  were 
fresh  and  of  splendid  colour,  especially  the  dark- 
coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  chief  class  was 
for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  three  trusses  of 
each,  and  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for  very  fine  blooms, 
conspicuous  being  Ulrich  Brunner,  Jeannie  Dick- 
son, Pride  of  Waltbam,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  and  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Myland 
Nurseries,  Colchester,  were  the  leading  exhibitors 
throughout.  They  were  first  for  twenty-four  va- 
rieties, distinct,  triplets,  and  exceptionally  fine  for 
colour  were  the  blooms  of  Fisher  Holmes,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Lady  Sheflield,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi, Alfred  Colomb,  Black  Prince,  Gustavo 
Piganeau,  Marie  van  Iloutte  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison ;  Mr.  George  Mount,  The  Rose  Nur- 
series, Canterbury,  second.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  single  trusses,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son 
were  again  first.  La  Rosiere  being  well  shown, 
also  Mrs.  John  Laing  ;  whilst  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was 
second. 

The  best  competition  was  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  in  which  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  'iibson.  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  F. 
Burnaby-Atkins,  Ilalstead  Place,  Sevenoaks.  The 
flowers  were  brilliant  in  colour,  and  the  finest  were 
those  of  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mile.  Marie  Rady, 
Capt.  Christy,  Marie  Baumann,  Marechal  Vaillant, 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  Francois  Michelon.  A  very 
good  second  was  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Oakfiold,  Hitchin. 
We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  there  was  yet 
another  class  for  forty  -  eight,  distinct,  single 
trusses,  in  which  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  first  with  splendid  blooms  fresh  and  highly 
coloured,  A.  K.  Williams,  Eclair  and  Grand  Mogul 
in  particular. 

In  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  the  best  box  of 
twenty- four  blooms  was  from  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son,  and  included  very  good  flowers  of 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  The 
Bride,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  Hoste,  and 
Edith  Gifford  ;  whilst  for  eighteen  of  the  same 
section,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Mount,  who 
had  excellent  examples  of  Edith  Gifford,  The 
Bride,  Innocente  Pirola,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Mme.  Chartas,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 
Mr.  J.  Parker  had  the  finest  twelve. 

We  have  often  referred  of  late  to  the  garden 
Roses,  and  we  need  not  do  more,  therefore,  than 
mention  that  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  the  finest 
twenty-four  bunches,  the  varieties  much  the  same 
as  those  hitherto  recorded. 


Carnations  and  Picotees. 

The  Carnations  were  much  the  same  as  those 
shown  at  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
show  on  the  previous  day  at  Chiswick,  the  prize- 
winners also  being  practically  the  same.  The 
chief  class  was  fortwenty-four  bloomsof  Carnations, 
not  less  than  twelve  distinct  kinds,  and  the  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Rowan,  Clapham,  who  had  re- 
markably fresh  flowers  of  r.f.  Rob  Roy,  s.b.  Robert 
Houlgrave,  p.p.b.  Wm.  Skirving,  p.t.  George  Mel- 
ville, c.b.  Master  Fred,  p.p.b.  Sarah  Payne,  and  s.t. 
Sportsm.an.  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
were  second  and  third  rerpcctively.  For  twelve 
distinct,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  was  to  the  front,  followed 
by  Mr.  F.  Hooper.  It  is  needless  to  mention  names. 
The  leading  kinds  were  represented.  There  were 
similar  classes  for  Picotees.  The  best  twenty-four 
were  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  had  delightfully 
fresh  flowers  of  r.e.  Brunette  and  b.r.e.  Lady  Pon- 
sonby ;  Mr.  Douglas  a  good  second.  The  best 
twelve  blooms,  and  they  were  very  fine,  were  from 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath. 

The  classes  for  selfs  were  pleasing,  and  a  very 
good  collection  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less 
than  twelve  distinct  kinds,  came  from  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  King  of  Scarlets,  White  Lady,  and  Rose 
Unique  being  exceptionally  fine.  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
had  an  excellent  second-prize  stand.  Mr.  J.  Walker 
Thame,  Oxon,  had  twelve  fine  selfs  and  fancies,  in 
which  class  Mr.  Rowan  was  second;  whilst  the 
most  nreritorious  yellow  ground  varieties,  distinct, 
were  from  Mr.  Douglas. 

Idiscellaneou;  Classes, 

The  most  important  of  these  was  for  twelve 
bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and 
equal  firsts  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gar- 
dener to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  and  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Hammersmith.  The  premier  award  might  have 
been  given  to  the  larger  and  more  varied 
clusters  of  Mr.  Wythes,  Hymenocallis  maoro- 
stephana,  the  old  Gloriosa  superba,  and  the  ri  ;h 
crimson  Canna  Francisque  being  of  note. 

Several  charming  groups  were  arranged  not  for 
competition,  and  a  gold  medal  was  given  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  for  his  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  Ferns  and  foliage  plants.  The  several 
kinds  were  noted  at  Chiswick  on  the  previojs 
Tuesday.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  re- 
ceived a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  large  and  very  fine 
display  of  Sweet  Peas,  tuftc  1  Pansies,  and  other 
hardy  flowers.  Want  of  space  forbids  mention  of 
individual  species  and  varieties.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  groups  we  have  seen  from  this  firm. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  had  an  exten- 
sive display  of  hardy  flowers.  Phloxes,  Lilies, 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  and  a  charming  group  of 
rock  plants  disposed  in  a  natural  way,  the  little 
things  creeping  over  stones.  This  is  the  way  to 
exhibit  alpines  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Wythes  must 
be  highly  praised  for  his  spleudid  display  of  Car- 
nations in  bunches,  the  flowers  of  the  best  border 
kinds,  and  exquisitely  arranged  with  Maiden  hair 
Fern.  Raby,  Amber,  a  lovely  carmine  colour,  and 
the  Crimson  Clove  were  conspicuous.  A  silver 
medal  was  worthily  given.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 
for  a  large  collection  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
button-hole  Roses,"  not  forgetting  a  splendid 
box  of  the  H.P.  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thame,  had  a  meritorious  group  of  cut 
Carnations,  representing  great  variety,  and  was 
given  a  silver  medal.  Slessrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  also  had  a  charming  collection  of  Car- 
nations in  bunches  and  a  boxful  of  Canna  Howers 
of  the  varieties  introduced  by  this  firm.  Mr.  Sage, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ha-n  House, 
Twickenham,  bad  a  group  of  large  bunches  of  the 
best  hardy  perennials,  and  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal,  the  same  exhibitor  having  the  rich  scarlet 
self  Carnation  named  Jim  Smyth.  A  group  of 
Anthuriums  and  fine-foliaged  plants  was  exhibile  1 
by  Mr.  W.  Chuck,  gardener  to  Mr.  P.  Theliussen. 
lUodswortli  Hall,  Doncas'er.  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co .  Colchester,  showed  Lilium  Alexandra;,  de- 
scribed in  R  H.S.  report.     A  new  Carnation  natnel 
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Mrs.  Ansfss,  a  lartje-flowered  light  self  apricot 
cole  ur,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Anstiss,  of  Brill, 

Fruit. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  snperior  to  that  of 
previous  shows  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Messrs.  Rivers  stag:ed  the  very  fine  colled  ion  of 
Cherries  they  put  up  at  Chiswick  the  day  before 
with  additions,  and  there  were  some  good  collec- 
tions of  other  fruit  not  for  competition. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Melon  Eabi.'s  Coubt  Hybrid,  of  medium  size' 
nicely  netted,  the  flesh  scarlet  and  of  good  flavour- 
It  much  resembled  that  gcod  old  variety  Turner's 
Scarlet  Gem.     FromT.  Elisha,  Old  Windsor. 

There  were  nine  lots  of  three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes.  Mr.  A  Maxim,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Miss 
Shaw-Lefevre,  Heckfield,  Hants,  was  first  with  B. 
Hamburgh,  large  bunches  ard  berries,  and  nicely 
fini.>.hed,  Mr.  Osman,  Otters  haw  Park,  Chertsey, 
being  second  with  bunches  of  perfect  shape,  but 
a  trifle  smaller  in  berry.  In  the  class  for  white, 
any  variety,  Mr.  W.  Lane,  King's  Ride,  Ascot,  was 
first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  nicely  coloured, 
the  bunches  of  medium  size.  Mr.  W.  Tidy,  Stan- 
more  Hall,  was  second  with  three  very  nice  bunches 
of  Foster's  Seedling;  this  lot  would  have  secired 
the  premier  award  bad  they  been  riper.  There  was 
a  great  number  of  Melons  staged  in  the  class  for 
three  fruits  (not  to  be  cut),  and  with  such  restric- 
tions the  nicest  looking  fruits  stand  best  chance, 
flavour,  the  chief  point  in  a  Melon,  not  being  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Little,  Milton  Court,  Dorking,  was 
first  with  three  fruits  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  ;  second, 
Mr.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Fainham,  with  the 
same  vaiietv.  For  one  Melon,  Mr.  T.  Elisha,  Old 
Windsor,  was  first  with  a  large  seedling  variety. 
Peaches  were  numerous  and  good,  ten  lots  being 
staged.  Mr.  T.  Billings,  Ham  Hall  Gardens,  Ash- 
bourne, Derby,  had  a  grand  dish  of  Barrington. 
Mr.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall,  StalT,«,  had  a  fine  dish  of 
Bellegarde,  but  not  quite  ripe  enough.  Nectarines 
were  very  good,  Mr.  Billings,  Ham  Hall,  Ashbourne, 
securing  the  premier  award  with  good,  well- 
coloured  Lord  Napier.  Mr.  Wallis  was  a  close 
second  with  Victoria.  There  was  only  one  ex- 
hibitor for  three  dishes  of  Strawberries,  Mr. 
Chuck,  Brodsworth  Hall  Gardens,  Doncaster, 
having  ve'y  good  Jas.  Veitch  and  rather  small 
fruits  of  Sir  C.  Napier  and  Dr.  Hogg,  the  same  ex- 
hibitor taking  the  first  prize  for  a  single  dish  of 
fruit  with  Sir  C.  Napier.  There  was  only  one  dish 
of  Chenies,  this  being  staged  by  Mr.  Mortimer. 
Messrs.  Rivers  received  a  siher-gilt  medal  for  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Cherries,  Peaches  and  Plums.  Mr. 
Maxim  had  a  silver  medal  for  two  large  baskets  of 
very  good  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Mr.  R.  Grindrod, 
Whitfield  Gardens,  Hereford,  bad  a  similar  award 
for  a  nice  collection  of  fruit.  Mr.  .Jinks,  Fairlawn, 
Cobham,  Surrey,  showed  fifteen  dishes  of  Toma- 
toes, a  nice  even  lot  of  fruit  and  distinct  varie- 
ties. Ham  Green,  Conference,  Dedham  Favouiite, 
Chiswick  Red,  Acme,  and  Golden  Perfection  being 
noteworthy.  Mr.  Elisha  secured  a  bronze  medal 
for  a  collection  of  fiuit  and  vegetables.  Mr. 
McDonald,  Norgate,  Chichester,  bad  a  stand  of 
Cucumbers.  A  new  Grare  named  Lady  Hastings, 
shown  by  Jlr.  Shingler,  Mt-Iton  Constable,  was  not 
nearly  ripe.  It  should,  however,  be  seen  again, 
as  it  is  a  noble-looking  Grape. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


Bose  ehow  at  Manchester. — About  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  advanced 
season,  the  annual  Ro?e  show,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Horticultural  Society, 
was  held  in  the  gardens,  Old  Traftord,  on  Thursday, 
July  I).  York  was  to  the  fore  in  the  exhibition, 
inasmuch  as  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  of  Bedale, 
were  very  successful  prize-winners.  The  entry  list 
was  extensive,  and  included  the  names  of  well- 
known  Rose  growers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  all  classes  the  competition  was  strong. 
The  prize  list  will  show  how  many  awards  went  to 
a  few  leading  firms  in  Yorkshire,  Nottingbamshire 


and  beyond  the  border.  The  southern  growers 
were  little  in  evidence,  and  this  arises  from  the 
weather,  which  has  been  too  hot  and  dry  for  the 
Rose.  A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  adver- 
tisement columns. 


Public  Gardens. 


Proposed    addition    to    the    Paddington 

recreation  ground. — The  following  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Parks  Committee  was  by  the  Council's 
Standing  Orders  postponed  until  next  week : 
"  That  the  Council  do  purchase  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding £ilO(!0  the  2  acres  2  roods  17  perches  of 
land  adjoining  Paddington  recreation  ground, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  vestry  of  Pad- 
dington, for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  recrea- 
tion ground,  conditionally  on  the  vestry  giving  an 
undertaking,  in  terms  to  be  approved  by  the 
solicitor,  that  two  members  of  the  Council  repre- 
senting the  division  shall  be  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management." 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at 
83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chair- 
man, presiding,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Queen  to 
extend  her  patronage  to  the  association.  It  was 
stated  that  St.  Thomas's  Square,  Hackney,  and 
Duncan  Terrace  Garden,  Islington,  had  been 
opened  to  the  public  during  the  preceding  month, 
and  progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  the  lay- 
ing out  of  Victoria  Park  Cemetery,  E  ,  the  Bromp- 
ton  Road  Triangle,  and  Goldsmith  Square,  Shore- 
ditch.  It  was  agreed  to  put  in  order  and  open  for 
the  summer  months  St.  Olave's  Churchyard,  Silver 
Street,  and  St.  Katharine  Coleman,  Fenchurch 
Street,  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  public  playground 
in  Deptford,  to  place  seats  in  a  space  in  the  Earl's 
Court  Road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  vestry 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  respecting  the 
burial  ground  in  the  Bayswater  Road.  Among  a 
very  large  number  of  matters  under  consideration 
were  the  preservation  of  the  Lejton  Marshes,  the 
acquisition  of  a  recreation  ground  in  Earl's  Court, 
of  a  part  of  the  site  of  Millbank  Prison,  of  a  river- 
side space  in  Battersea,  and  of  the  land  of  the  New 
River  Company  opposite  Canonbury  Villas,  the 
laying  out  of  Whitfield's  Tabernacle  burial  ground 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
plot  of  vacant  land  in  Hampstead. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts. — Although 
the  weather  has  lately  been  at  times  comparatively 
cool,  still  the  past  week  taken  as  a  whole  proved 
very  warm  even  for  July,  thus  making  it  the 
twenty-fifth  consecutive  week  of  unseasonably 
warm  weather.  On  Thursday  and  Fiiday  in  last 
week  the  temperatures  in  shade  rose  in  the  hottest 
p.-irt  of  the  day  to  85'^  and  8i>°.  The  nights  were 
also  warm  ;  in  fact,  during  the  present  month 
nearly  all  the  nights  have  been  more  or  less  warm, 
and  on  those  of  Friday  and  Saturday  the  exposed 
thermometer  never  fell  lower  than  52°.  At  1  foot 
deep  the  temperature  of  the  ground  now  stands 
at  i;7°,  and  at  2  feet  deep  at  i;i;°,  or  respectively 
■  't°  and  (i'  higher  than  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
On  Friday,  the  7th  inst,  the  temperature  at  the 
depth  of  1  foot  rose  in  the  evening  to  74^,  and  at 
2  feet  deep  to  IJ7°,  both  of  which  readings  are 
higher  than  any  previously  recorded  here  during 
the  eight  years  over  which  my  observations  extend. 
During  the  present  month  rain  has  fallen  on  six 
days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  about  half  an 
inch.  On  Friday  in  last  week  i:ij  hours  of  clear 
sunshine  was  recorded. — E.  M.,  lIcThhamstrd. 

American  blight.—"  W.  P."  is  mistaken.  The 
insect  is  dark  brown,  and  reveals  itself  by  the 
cotton  thrown  off  for  protection.  I  have  almost 
lost  Apple  trees  entirely  by  it  before  di.scovery, 
but  I  consider  1  have  mastered  the  difficulty  by 
painting  with  a  strong  solution  of  paralBn  and 
soap-suds  or  Gishurst  compound,  not  less  than 
half  paraffin,  the  first  time  with  a  tar  brush,  and 
then  daily  with  a  paint  brush  at  every  leaf-joint, 
or  wherever  the  cotton  can  be  detected.    It  is  an 


endless  job  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  not 
onerous.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  at  each  tree  will 
do  it,  but  the  wood  swarms  with  them,  and  so 
fresh  discoveries  occur  every  day,  and  it  needs  a 
sharp  eye.  The  cure  can,  I  hope,  be  completed 
when  the  trees  are  bare  by  a  general  painting  of 
every  inch  ;  meantime  the  damage  can  be  materi- 
ally checked,  as  where  you  paint,  there  you  kill, 
and  I  have  proved  it  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope.— T.  Pearson,  Putney,  S.  W. 

Bianthus  neglectus.— Allow  me  to  rectify  an 
error  in  The  Garden  of  July  24  (p.  532).  "  Delta" 
says  about  Dianthus  neglectus,  "  A  pretty  little 
Pink  about  which  there  is  some  dispute,  and  I  be- 
lieve M.  Henri  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  asserts  that 
the  true  D.  neglectus  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
to  England."  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  said  this, 
and  can  assure  you  that  the  true  D.  neglectus  is 
cultivated  at  Exeter  by  Messrs.  Robt.  Veitch  and 
Son,  where  I  saw  it  lately,  and  at  York  in  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  nursery.  I  believe,  too,  I  saw  a  plant 
sent  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  many  other  nurseiies  who  culti- 
vate it  now.  What  I  wrote  about  this  plant  was 
that  the  plate  you  published  in  The  Garden,  and 
which  was  considered  wrong  by  some  of  your 
readers,  was,  if  not  quite  right,  as  good  as  it  could 
be  for  a  chromo-lithograph.  D.  neglectus  has  the 
outside  of  the  petals  of  a  greenish  bluish  colour 
and  the  inside  like  those  of  Dianthus  alpinus.  with 
the  foliage  of  Dianthus  cjesius.  Dianthus  neglectus 
I  found  frequently  upon  the  Lautaret  last  year 
when  travelling  there  with  my  friend  Mr.  H.  Kit- 
son,  of  Leeds.  The  plant  is  the  characteristic 
species  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  M.  Cenis,  and 
Lautaret.  It  grows  nowhere  else,  bat  I  got  seeds 
of  a  very  nearly  allied  species  of  the  Caucasus  from 
Messrs.  Levier  and  8ommier,of  Florence, under  the 
label  Diant'  us  .'  Tieberdinski  prival,  Caucase, 
!t/;)0.  The  Caucasian  form  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
neglectus,  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
from  M.  Sommier  it  is  the  same  plant.  —  H. 
Correvon,  Jarilin  Alpln.  Geneva. 


"Wasps  eating  Grapes.— I  find  flies  and  wasps 
are  just  betjinninj;  to  attack  my  Grapes.  They  had 
mori'  than  half  (if  tlic-in  last  year.  Can  any  reader  tell 
me  of  a  prrventive  !'' — ,1.  W. 

Sweet  Sultan.— Can  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  The  Garden  what  is  the  cause  of  my 
plants  of  this  going  off?  It  is  a  yearly  occurrence 
witli  tlLcm.  A.s  Eoon  as  the  plants  come  into  bloom 
they  die  oil'.  Mixing  lime  rubble  with  the  soil  does 
not'inake  any  differeiiee.  The  stems  appear  to  have 
beeu  eaten  just  at  thi  prrounJ  level,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anythina  eating  them.  If  you  can 
give  mc  any  information   I   should  be  greatly  obliged. 

— G.  h,  b. 

Names  of  plants.— Be((oii.—Fuch.sia  procum- 

hons. 11'.  D.  R.  /;.  — Lilium  Batemannise. G.  B. 

— Your  I'l'as  are  suffering  from  red  spider  and  thrips, 
caused  thronirh  the  dryness  of  the  season. 

"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— Ki*  journal  is  pub- 
IMid  n\  iit'illii  biiHiul  Mmithbi  Parts.  hi  this  form  the 
colnin-id  j>liit<a  iirr  bc.it  pnsirrcd,  audit  is  most  suitable  for 
rt:J'tn'ncc  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-i/earl it  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.;  post  free,  1».  9rf.  Complete  sit  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  tnrf  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
prio:,  elo'tb,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening    Illustrated"    Monthly    Parts. —  r*i» 

Journal  i.i  pahli.ibxt  in  nealli/  bound  Montbli/  Parts,  in  which 
for.u  it  1.1  most  suitable  for  r'efireiice previous  to  ttte  issue  of  the 
inarhi  rolumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 
'Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Pa.Tts.—ThU  jowi  nal  it 

publinhid  in  nratly  bound  Montlihi  Parts,  in  ichich  form  it  is 
?yio..ir  suitalile  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
voluuus.     Prici  bit  ;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— ^'irnii;  descriptions  of  upwards  <v 
tliiihin  h  unit  ml  of  the  most  ortiamentat  species,  with  directions 
for  till  ir  arranih  mtnt,  culture,  dr.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  post  free,  \s.  3il. 

"The  Garden  Annual'  for  i 893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Countrii  Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  ttdntitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

Alt  of  ourreadtrs  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  o/ 
cnttiif/e  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  mal-e  Cottage  Gar- 
dening k-ninen.  It  is  published  at  the  very  louest  price  to 
mtet  the  leanU  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Castell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  B.C 
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"  rhls  Is  an  Ait 
Which  does  mond  Nature  :  chani?e  it  rather  ; 
Thb  Art  iT3klf  is  Natubk." — Shakesptar:. 


Rose   Garden. 


ROSES  AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

This  is  a  poor  season  for  Roses,  at  least  as 
regards  the  flowers,  which  are  not  proof'  against 
Imrning  sunshine  that  quickly  expands  them 
without,  unfortunately,  that  fine  substance  m 
the  petals  one  gets  in  a  cooler  year.  But  in 
Messrs.  Paul's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross  the 
Iilants  are  in  remarkable  health,  and  though  the 
blooms  last  only  a  brief  season,  there  was  a 
great  show  a  few  days  ago.  In  such  a  collection 
as  this,  there  are  old  and  new  kinds  upon  various 
stocks.  A  large  break  is  upon  the  seedling 
Brier,  comprising  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varie- 
ties. We  noticed  a  new  Hybrid  Tea,  as  it  is 
called — but  the  truth  is  the  Teas  are  getting 
much  mixed — named  Grand  Duke  Luxembourg, 
that  seems  of  great  promise  as  a  garden  Rose, 
a  little  thin,  perhaps,  very  free  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  Viscountess  Folkestone  character. 
The  flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented,  deep  rose 
in  colour,  with  still  deeper  buds,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  petals  quite  silvery  in  tone.  It  is  a 
strong  grower  and  bright.  Uustave  Regis  was 
succeeding  well  on  the  Gretferaie  stock.  This 
is  a  comparatively  new  Rose,  very  charming  in 
the  bud,  the  colour  canary  yellow,  the  margin 
of  the  petals  touched  with  carmine.  It  is  a 
strong  grower  and  very  free.  Christine  de  Noue 
is  a  pleasing  new  Rose  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  order, 
the  flowers  rose-crimson,  large  and  sweetly 
scented.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  Tea- 
scented  Roses  at  Waltham  Cross  is  White  Lady, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  sport  from 
tlie  well-known  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  There 
is  a  very  fine  row  of  it,  the  growth  strong  and 
each  shoot  bears  a  burden  of  bloom.  It  is  a 
better  thing  than  its  parent,  the  flowers  very 
large,  sweet  and  creamy  white.  A  good  group 
of  it  would  make  a  great  display.  Too  little 
regard  is  paid  to  the  Rose  for  grouping  in 
distinct  masses,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that 
thi-"  plan  is  followed  largely  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son— a  system  that  gardeners  should  copy. 
A  full,  rich  effect  is  obtained  from  the  flowers, 
even  those  of  such  delicacy  as  Mme.  Hoste,  a 
very  precious  kind,  the  colour  clear  yellow. 
This  is  a  good  grower  here,  and  in  all  respects  a 
useful  and  beautiful  variety.  Prancisca  Kruger 
was  well  represented,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  this  class  ;  whilst  a  note 
must  also  be  made  of  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, which  is  a  lovely  flower,  quite  one 
of  the  best  things  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Bennett.  It  is  delicate  in  colour  and  very  sweet. 
One  always  prizes  Roses  that  are  richly  fragrant, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  raisers  paid  even  more 
attention  to  this  attribute  of  the  flower.  A 
large  break  of  the  variety  Grace  Darling  was  a 
mass  of  bloom,  and  in  bad  and  good  seasons 
alike  this  fine  Rose  is  in  character.  It  con- 
tinues to  bloom  until  late  in  the  season,  and 
commences  early.  The  growth  is  exceptionally 
strong,  and  the  flowers  are  creamy  white  in 
colour,  margined  with  a  peach  tint.  We  like 
it  for  its  constancy,  vigour,  and  freedom  even 
near  to  large  towns.  Some  Roses,  although 
full  of  charm,  are  often  overlooked.    Camoens 


is  one  of  this  class.  It  is  a  delightful  Tea, 
not  useful  for  the  exhibition,  but  that  is  of 
little  moment  when  it  stands  high  amongst 
those  kinds  for  tlie  garden.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
and  a  quantity  of  it  at  Waltham  Cross  is 
smothered  with  bloom,  the  flowers  light  rose  in 
colour,  touched  with  yellow  in  the  centre. 
Two  rows  each  of  .\una  Ollivier  and  Ma 
Capucine,  a  bud  Rose  of  great  beauty,  may  be 
mentinned,  as  both  were  in  full  beauty.  A  Tea- 
scented  Rose  of  importance  is  Mme.  Charles, 
which  has  very  large  flowers,  full,  and  of  an 
apricot  shade. 

The  climbing  Teas  are  worthy  of  attention, 
and  the  Climbing  Niphetos  is  conspicuous. 
This  is  called  a  climber,  it  is  true,  but  all 
the  plants  will  not  develop  an  upward  ten- 
dency. It  is  stronger  in  growth  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  there  distincticn  ends. 
Mme.  Chauvry  belongs  to  this  section,  and  the 
flowers  are  distinctly  handsome,  the  colour 
yellow  touched  with  rose,  and  the  petals  coppery 
on  the  outer  surface.  Amongst  the  best  known 
is  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  which  is  a  very  fine 
climbing  Tea,  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known.  The  flowers  are  rich  yellow,  well 
shaped,  and  very  fragrant.  Not  far  from  this  is 
the  familiar  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  although 
the  lighter  coloured  flowers  in  particular  have 
suflered  much  from  the  sun,  this  Noisette  is 
exceptionally  rich,  quite  of  a  deep  apricot. 
L'Ideal  was  exceptionally  fine.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  and  welcome  kind,  comparatively  new, 
but  becoming  largely  grown  for  its  beautiful 
colour  and  neat  bud.  Tlie  flowers  are  a  mixture 
of  coppery  orange  and  red,  and  make  a  great 
show,  as  they  are  produced  with  exceptional 
freedom.  All  who  have  not  yet  got  this  variety 
in  their  collections  should  make  a  note  of  it 
forthwith.  Marie  van  Houtte  is  very  fine  this 
year  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  their  distinctive 
colourmg  has  been  brought  out  to  perfection. 
The  plants  on  the  cutting  Brier  are  in  rude 
health,  but  not  with  that  deceptive  vigour  dis- 
played by  the  Manetti.     The 

HviiRIIi  Perpetuals 
are  in  fine  character  this  year,  especially  those 
varieties  which  bear  dark  coloured  flowers.  We 
may  make  note  with  advantage  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  kinds.  May  Quennell  is  a 
Rose  that  one  does  not  hear  sufficient  of.  The 
flowers  are  produced  freely  and  of  a  full  crim- 
son colour,  whilst  the  growth  is  strong.  Duchess 
of  Albany,  the  sport  from  fja  France,  was  in 
full  beauty.  It  is  of  a  deeper  tone  than  the 
parent,  and  maintains  this  distinctive  character. 
Mrs.  Jowitt,  as  seen  at  Waltham  Cross,  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  flowers  are  crimson  in 
colour,  full,  handsome,  and  solid.  Amongst  the 
finest  of  the  dark  Roses  this  year  are  the  follow- 
ing, and  they  have  been  shown  well  at  the  ex- 
hibitions. Without  them  indeed  many  shows 
would  have  presented  a  sorry  aspect.  Xavier 
Olibo,  a  well-tried  favourite,  is  in  excellent 
character,  the  flowers  of  remarkably  strong  and 
sweet  fragrance,  full,  and  of  large  size.  When 
it  is  Ln  condition,  few  Roses  are  more  beautiful. 
Another  variety  that  is  very  conspicuous  this 
year  is  Fisher  Holmes,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  dark-coloured  kinds.  The  flowers  are  of 
fine  shape,  full,  even,  and  deep  velvety  crim.soii, 
remarkably  rich  in  scent,  and  the  plant  is  a 
sturdy  grower.  We  have  seen  .several  good  box- 
fuls of  it  at  the  shows,  and  we  always  admire 
its  rich  lustrous  colour.  A  very  brilliantly 
coloured  Rose  is  Diike  of  Teck,  the  flowers 
bright  scarlet,  symmetrically  formed  and  conspi- 
cuous at  a  distance.  A  few  plants  of  this  in  full 
bloom  make  a  great  -show  of  colour.  Again, 
we  may  record  a  triumph  for  that  new  Rose 
named  Gustave  Piganeau,  which  undoubtedly  is 
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one  of  the  finest  Roses  in  cultivation.  It 
has  been  cxhil)ited  well  this  year,  and  was  very 
tine  at  Waltham  Cross.  The  flowers  are  quite 
as  large  an  those  of  Paul  Neyron  in  size, 
full,  and  crimson  or  rather  carmine  in  colour, 
very  bright  and  attractive.  A  valuable  Rosa 
is  Caroline  Testout,  and  coming,  we  think, 
rapidly  to  the  front.  The  flowers  are  clear 
rose  in  colour,  and  there  is  no  want  of  them  on 
the  vigorous  plants.  We  get  fragrance  very 
pronounced  in  the  variety  Margaret  Dickson, 
but  the  plant  is  almost  too  strong  in  growth. 
The  flowers  arc  white  with  a  tint  of  flesh  colour 
in  the  centre,  full,  and  exceptionally  sweet. 
Ulrich  Brunner,  the  now  well-known  Spenser, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Silver  Queen  wore  of 
note  ;  the  last  of  the  four  has  large  well-shaped 
flowers  of  a  silvc^ry  pink  colour,  very  bright  and 
attractive.  Mme.  Boi.s  reminds  one  of  Victor 
Verdier,  the  flowers  of  a  pleasing  ro.se  colour. 
The  new  Bourbon  Lorna  Doone  is  likely  to 
prove  of  much  value,  and  we  have  already  made 
a  reference  to  it.  A  \ery  sweetly  scented  Rose 
is  Auguste  Guinoisseau,  sometimes  called  not 
inappropriately  the  white  La  France,  although 
the  flowers  are  not  strictly  white,  but  touched 
with  a  pink  shade  in  the  centre.  They  are 
borne  very  freely,  and  possess  a  very  sweet 
scent.  It  is  one  of  the  best  new  Roses  for 
the  garden,  and  a  group  of  it  is  exquisite.  We 
have  seen  it  on  many  kinds  of  soils  and  in  more 
than  one  county,  but  always  good.  One  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  to  which  we  would  draw  atten- 
tion is  Clio.  It  has  been  exhibited  freely,  and 
received  many  certificates.  These  are  not  worth 
much,  but  this  variety  is  of  great  merit.  A 
number  of  plants  were  in  full  bloom;  tha 
foliage  abundant  and  of  fine  colour,  the 
flowers  large,  sweet,  and  light  salmon  or  a 
shade  of  pink  in  colour.  It  should  be  made  a 
good  note  of  for  the  garden  and  exhibition.     The 

Pi)T.YANTn-\  Class 
is,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  getting  more  popu- 
lar, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  other 
classes  besides  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea- 
scented  are  grown  largely  in  gardens.  This 
is  a  welcome  sign  that  a  love  for  these  fine  old 
types  is  reviving.  The  Polyanthas  are  on  the 
Cirefl'eraie  stock  for  the  most  part,  and  form  a 
delightful  section  of  Roses,  making  little 
mounds  of  blossom  in  spite  of  an  abnormally 
dry  soil  and  fierce  sun.  A  break  of  them  is 
full  of  colour,  and  amongst  the  best  kinds  are 
the  following  :  Gloire  de  Polyantha  was  a  mass 
of  rose,  the  flowers  full,  rosette-like  in  shape, 
and  so  free,  that  almost  every  trace  of  leafage 
is  hidden.  It  is  a  kind  that  should  be  planted 
in  a  group  to  get  the  full  ettect  of  its  profusion 
of  bloom.  Blanche  Rebatel  is  remarkably 
rich.  We  made  special  note  of  it  for  its 
colour,  a  shade  of  crimson-purple,  the  flowers, 
as  in  the  others,  being  borne  in  dense  cUis- 
ters.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  striking 
kinds  in  beauty  now.  Another  lovely  variety 
is  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  one  of  the 
freest  of  the  section.  The  flowers  are  imbri- 
cated, of  the  purest  white,  and  valuable  for 
cutting.  A  good  way  is  to  get  a  few  of  the 
best  of  this  class  and  group  them.  Then  they 
have  an  efi'ect  in  the  arrangements,  and  in 
ordinary  soUs  and  positions  they  succeed  and 
bloom  well.  There  is  a  number  of  varieties 
belonging  to  this  group.  Clothilde  Soupert  is 
apt  to  vary,  but  it  must  be  mentioned.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  rose-tinted  in  the  centre, 
also  well  imbricated  in  form.  Paquerette  is  a 
dainty  little  kind,  the  flowers  not  large,  but 
perfectly  double,  and  of  the  purest  white,  whilst 
another  good  kind  is  Mignonette,  which  has 
delicate  rose-coloured  flowers,  passing  to  white, 
and  produced  in  clusters. 
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This  is  merely  a  orief  review  of  the  Koses 
iu  this  nursery.  There  are  varieties  of  every 
section ;  of  each  class  a  group  is  represented  iu 
its  fulness.  There  is  a  large  collection  in  pots, 
and  in  one  house  the  variety  Corinua,  which 
has  been  previously  described,  was  in  full  bloom. 


Bose  Persian  Yellow.— I  never  saw  this 
Rose  flowering  so  freely  as  it  has  done  this  year. 
I  .allow  it  to  grow  somewhat  in  a  natural 
manner.  The  long  branches  are  allowed  to  remain 
their  whole  length,  and  the  following  year  these 
are  wreathed  with  lovely  golden-yellow  blossoms. 
All  the  pruning  our  plants  get  is  to  remove  the 
weakly  shoots  to  admit  of  the  stronger  ones  having 
more  space. — E.  M. 

Tea  Bose  Clara  "Watson.— This  is  a  new 
kind  of  which  flowers  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G. 
Prince  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  June  (!,  and  it  looks 
very  promising.  In  character  the  form  of  the 
flower  very  much  resembles  that  of  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  being  full  and  double,  the  colour  flesh. 
Perhaps  it  may  come  too  near  Edith  Gifford,  which 
is  often  decidedly  flesh  tinted,  but  time  will  show. 
Blooms  of  it  compared  with  those  of  Edith  Gifford 
in  Mr.  Prince's  fine  box  of  Teas  were  distinct 
enough. 

Bose  Princess  of  Wales.— There  is  some- 
thing in  the  soil  of  Mr.  Prince's  nursery  that 
specially  suits  those  lovely  tinted,  but  uncertain 
Tea  Roses  that  all  of  us  admire  and  few  can  grow. 
A  box  of  a  dozen  good  blooms  of  this  kind  was 
recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince.  The  flowers 
were  fine  and  the  colour  exquisite  in  its  Mendings 
of  rosy  pink  and  soft  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bennett's  raising,  and  was  sent  out  in  1882. 

Own-root  Boses.— The  great  majority  and  all 
the  best  Roses  are  certain  to  succeed  upon  their 
own  roots.  In  this  matter  we  can  learn  some- 
thing from  the  Americans.  I  am  forced  to  come 
to  this  conclusion,  that,  given  suitable  condi- 
tions for  growth  and  suflicient  time,  a  plant  on 
its  own  roots  will  grow  as  strongly  as  upon  any 
other  roots.  I  do  not  believe  any  stock  promotes 
vigour  over  and  above  that  natural  to  the  kind. 
I'pon  this  question,  writing  on  p.  174,  "Ridge- 
wood  "  cites  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard 
and  Anna  Ollivier  as  examples  likely  to  thrive 
on  own  roots,  presumably  because  of  their  vigour, 
the  still  stronger  climbers  only  "  thriving  fairly 
well  in  this  form."  This  is  not  so.  The  best  Rive 
d'Or  I  ever  had  I  struck  from  cuttings,  and  after  a 
year  in  the  cutting  bed  in  a  frame  they  were 
planted  out.  For  the  first  two  seasons  they  made 
a  perfect  forest  of  growth  and  then  settled  down 
to  profuse  blooming,  in  which  state  they  continue. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  suckers  coming  up  from 
these  reach  12  feet  in  a  season,  and  to  lay  them  in 
in  the  place  of  old  wood  that  has  given  its  quota 
of  flowers.  With  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet  d'Or 
and  otliers  I  had  the  same  success,  and  saw 
enough  to  prove  that  with  these  ag.ain  there  is  no 
need  whatever  for  a  stock  of  any  description.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  "  Ridgewood  '  remarks,  that  when 
suckers  spring  up  from  worked  Roses  many  ama- 
teurs do  not  notice  the  difference.  One  would 
think  that  anyone  who  cared  for  Roses  enough  to 
grow  them  would  be  able  to  distinguish  these 
robber.s,  but  the  fact  remains  many  do  not.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  once  called  in  to  give  advice  to 
an  ardent  Rose  amateur  who  was  in  despair  at  the 
non-flowering  of  many  of  his  Roses.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  Roses  had  long  since  disappeared 
and  that  there  were  splendid  plants  of  Manetti.— 
A.  H. 

Mme.  Berard  a  good  fence  Bo83.— The 
right  place  fur  Mme.  Berard  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fence.  Perhaps  my  c.\perience  of  this  kind  on  walls 
may  be  unique,  but  certainly  no  Rose  that  i  ever 
grew  was  so  addicted  to  mildew  as  Mme.  Berard. 
I  had  fine  plants  on'ihe  walls  in  one  place,  and  they 
were  always  the  first  to  become  infested  with  mil- 
dew and  the  hardest  to  keep  clean.  Copious 
waterings  at  the  roots  seemed  to  hokl  the  pest  in 
check  at  times,  but  sooner  or  later  each  season  it 


appeared  and  greatly  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
plants.  I  was  so  convinced  that  this  kind  was 
always  the  beginning  of  mildew  among  the  Teas, 
that  had  I  remained  longer  I  should  have  removed 
and  replaced  Mme.  Berard  with  some  cleaner  kind. 
Here,  again,  I  find  something  confirmatory,  for  of 
niany  Dijon  Teas— true,  but  of  last  year's  plant- 
itig- against  the  house  and  other  walls,  the  only 
kind  showing  mildew  is  Mme.  Berard,  and  the 
plants  are  smothered  with  it.  On  the  ot  her  side  of 
the  house  —  drier  and  more  sunny— is  a  fence 
(dothed  with  Dijon  Teas  and  other  climbing  kinds. 
Here  Mme.  Berard  has  been  established  six  years, 
and  it  is  quite  free  from  mildew.  There  is  a  good 
length  of  the  kind  and  it  proves  most  free  and  con- 
stant, throwing  splendid  blooms  in  quantity  and 
long  succession,  and,  excepting  Bouquet  d'Or, 
there  is  no  better  Rose  on  the  fence.  I  remember 
another  and  even  longer  fence  in  a  g.irden  where 
I  spent  some  years  when  a  boy — in  fact,  where  I 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mme.  Berard.  This 
fence  was  planted  with  Mme.  Berard  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  The  former  kind  was  by  far  the  better  and 
used  to  give  a  wealth  of  blossom.  In  one  year 
when  frost  came  late  I  remember  cutting  a  score 
of  good,  partly  opened  buds  of  this  kind  at  Christ- 
mas, and  after  a  night  in  warm  water,  which 
opened  them  a  little  more,  they  were  used  in  the 
church  for  the  Christmas  decorations. — A.  H. 


THE  STAGING  OF  ROSES  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 
Those  who  exhibit  Roses  have  a  far  more  rational 
and  natural  method  of  staging  than  have  some 
other  florists.  For  instance,  we  shall  now  in  a 
week  or  two  have  the  Carnation  presented  as  usual 
in  its  hideous  deformity  with  the  paper  collars, 
reminding  one  of  those  worn  by  the  upper  society 
in  the  Elisabethan  era.  Anything  more  incon- 
ceivably ridiculous  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  these  aids  to  malformation,  for  such  it  is 
when  a  flower  is  made  to  appear  under  artificial 
manipulation  what  it  really  is  not  when  presented 
naturally.  How  much  longer  this  is  to  last  I 
do  not  attempt  to  predict,  but  might  not  the  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  Society  make  it  penal  for  add- 
ing these  embellishments  (so  considered)  .'  It  will 
not  do,  however,  to  dwell  further  upon  this  point 
considering  the  subject  heading  of  these  remark*. 
It  is  the  Rose  more  particularly  upon  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.  This  season  has  been  a  most 
trying  one  for  many  of  us.  The  procuring  of  fresh 
green  Moss  has  been  almost  an  impossibility 
for  many  growers.  When  this  material  can  be 
had  fresh  there  is  nothing  better  both  as  regards 
effect  and  the  moisture  it  contain.si,  which  tends 
to  keep  the  flowers  fresh  for  a  greater  length  of 
time.  When  it  is  brown,  however,  it  does  not  look 
well  by  any  means,  but  brown-looking  Moss  I  have 
seen  greatly  improved  by  preparing  the  boxes  a 
week  or  so  in  advance,  then  keeping  them  cool 
and  well  moistened  until  required.  When  Moss  is 
used  it  is  a  customary  plan  to  fill  up  under  the 
Moss  with  something  that  is  dry,  as  hay  or  straw 
or  dry  Moss.  This  when  moistened  greatly  adds  to 
the  weight,  and  when  such  has  to  be  considered 
as  a  question  of  excess  by  the  railway  companies, 
one  has  to  pay  dear  for  the  packing.  What  is  far 
better  is  to  fit  galvanised  wire  netting  as  a  ground- 
work for  spreading  the  Moss  upon.  But  it  may  be 
said  by  some  that  this  is  impossible,  for  the  tubes 
have  to  be  considered.  If  the  netting,  however, 
be  strained  upon  a  lightly  made  frame,  it  can  rest 
upon  the  tubes,  and  these  latter  can  be  moved  in 
their  slots  as  desired  by  merely  lifting  the  frame- 
work. I  noted  one  exhibitor  recently  at  the  metro- 
politan shows  who  had  recourse  to  black  velvet  as 
a  groundwork  to  his  flowers,  and  it  did  not  look 
at  all  bad,  the  light  colours  more  particularly  being 
shown  up  well  by  its  use.  The  colour,  however, 
was  a  wrong  one  to  employ,  although  it  is  used 
with  effect  by  floral  decorators  for  wreaths,  crosses, 
.vc.  The  better  colour  would  have  been  a 
green  one,  the  partictular  shade  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  Rose  foliage.  If 
this  shade  of  colour  were  used  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  Moss  sulUciently  good,  it  would  be 


as  good  a  choice  as  could  be  made.  This  colour 
would  greatly  relieve  the  dark  reds  and  crimsons, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  whites  and  pale  colours 
would  not  sutler  in  any  way  by  its  use. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  llowers  there  is  room 
still  for  improvement.  It  is  very  rare  that  one  has 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  any  wood-growth  along  with 
the  flowers,  and  as  to  buds,  these  are  still  scarce  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  the  thinning 
down  to  one  promising  bud  is  so  much  in  vogue. 
Yet  the  popular  expression  in  schedules  is  "trusses," 
not  "  blooms  "  ;  this  in  itself  is  absurd  upon  the 
face  ot  it.  At  times  both  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
I'erpetuals  will  push  up  an  adventitious  shoot  be- 
side the  flower.  This  should  be  .allowed  to  remain, 
in  my  opinion,  .as  it  adds  to  the  effect.  I  would 
also  permit  one  shoot,  not  leaves,  to  be  added  both 
with  single  blooms  and  trebles.  Why  trebles,  I 
would  .ask  .'  Would  not  a  pair  of  good  blooms  be 
quite  enough  of  one  kind  of  what  are  termed  "  ex- 
hibition" Roses?  Of  those  classed  as  "garden" 
Roses  and  shown  as  ihey  should  be  in  real  trusses 
of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  six,  a  deal 
more  use  might  be  made.  The  way  these  have 
been  taken  up  this  season  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  Take,  as  an  instance  ot  the  added  Rose 
shoots,  the  light  Teas ;  these  look  much  more 
beautiful,  I  think,  with  some  of  the  bronzy  shoots. 
Against  this  I  know  it  may  be  urged  that  this  cut- 
ting would  rob  the  plants;  to  this  my  reply  is, 
grow  a  few  plants  for  this  purpose  alone  of  the 
kinds  best  suited.  When  baskets  or  vases  of  Roses 
are  staged  the  competitors  are  not  slow  to  take 
adv,antage  ot  this  addition. 

In  the  opening  remarks  I  alluded  to  the  doctor- 
ing up  ot  the  Carnation  for  show  purposes.  This 
failing  is,  I  regret  most  exceedingly,  now  spread- 
ing amongst  Rose  growers.  At  a  recent  metropoli- 
tan show  I  was  in  conversation  with  a  veteran 
Rose  grower,  raiser,  and  exhibitor,  who  stated  that 
he  had  that  morning  stood  and  watched  the  mani- 
puliition  of  the  pet.als  to  improve  the  flowers,  or 
rather  to  make  blossoms  out  of  buds  chiefly  of  the 
Tea-scented  kind.s,  which  appear  to  be  the  most 
amenable  to  this  unjustifiable  process.  I  have 
repeatedly  noted  its  adoption  by  the  decorative 
florists ;  this  can  be  detected  with  a  tolerable  cer- 
tainty when  one  knows  what  a  bloom  should  be 
.and  not  what  it  has  been  transposed  into.  Gum- 
ming the  flowers  to  prevent  them  falling  cannot  be 
justified,  but  I  would  prefer  this  to  the  artificial 
dressing.  There  is,  furthermore,  suflicient  room 
for  an  improved  name  card  as  regards  colour  ;  in- 
stead of  white  cards  I  would  much  prefer  to  see 
green  ones  adopted  altogether. 

Garden  Rose. 


Bose  Ernest  Metz  is  one  of  the  finest  Tea- 
scented  Roses  this  season.  It  is  one  of  Guillot's 
raising,  and  sent  out  in  1HS8.  The  llowers  are  of 
fine  form,  the  petals  broad,  and  composing  a 
splendid  exhibition  bloom.  They  are  delicate  car- 
nation-rose, brightening  towards  the  centre,  and 
held  on  a  sturdy  stem.  Although  a  first-class  ex- 
hibition variety,  it  is  good  in  the  garden,  robust, 
free,  and  pleasing  in  aspect. 

Bose  Hon.  Edith  Gifford. -^-M.  Guillot  has 
sent  us  many  fine  Roses,  but  surely  none  better 
than  this.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  at  the  present 
time,  the  flowers  so  numerous  and  line.  It  never 
makes  a  big  bush  like  Marie  van  Houtte,  but  it 
makes  a  handsome  group,  and  the  quJintity  of 
flowers  it  produces  is  surprising.  It  m.ay  be 
planted  at  little  more  than  a  foot  from  plant  to 
plant,  and  when  so  closely  massed  it  has  a  grand 
effect. 

Bobs  Claire  Jacquier.— This  is  a  lovely 
cluster  Rose,  and  some  fine  trusses  of  it  have 
recently  come  to  hand  from  a  plant  that  grows  on 
a  fence  in  the  garden  at  Bettesh.anger  Rectory.  I 
have  had  my  attention  called  to  it  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  have  always  had  to  confess  to 
knowing  nothing  .about  it.  By  its  strong  habit 
and  profuse  blooming,  it  always  seemed  to  me  to 
belong  to  the  Polyantha  family,  and  after  a  dili- 
gent search  through  many  catalogues,  but  in  vain 
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I  find  it  in  that  of  Mr.  George  Paul.  It  lias 
similar  great  clusters  to  those  of  the  I'olyantlia, 
but  the  flowers  are  double,  prettily  shaped,  pale 
externally  and  at  the  edges  of  the  petals,  but 
deepening  into  a  rich  almost  orange-yellow.  I 
think  it  i<  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
and  certainly  deserves  to  be  belter  known.  I  have 
only  seen  it  in  this  one  place.— A.  H. 

Ro>e  Prince  Arthur.— In  the  great  heat  and 
drought  line  Rose  deserves  a  special  note,  and  that 
is  Prince  Arthur.  It  is,  I  think,  about  the  only 
Kise  ever  sent  out  by  that  veteran  grower,  Mr. 
13.  U.  Cant,  and  although  its  advent  now  dates  back 
some  eighteen  years,  we  cannot  afford  to  put  it  on 
one  side.  I  know  it  stands  high  in  Mr.  Cant's 
estimation  at  the  present  day  as  a  good  show 
Uose,  but  the  number  of  good  shaped  blooms  the 
plants  are  bearing  and  it.s  fine  colour  in  the  mass 
prompt  tliis  note.  In  colour  it  is  a  rich  deep 
crimson,  and  the  scent  is  powerful.— A. 

Bose  Dr.  Grill.— I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that 
this  should  specially  have  attracted  Mr.  Camra's 
attention  in  a  garden  at  Bournemouth,  for  where  it 
do3s  well  it  is  a  most  attractive  Rose,  telling  in 
colour  and  delightful  in  scent.  It  has  a  good 
vigorous  constitution,  too,  so  that  anyone  able  to 
grow  Tea  Roses  at  all  cnn  grow  Dr.  Grill,  which  is 
much  more  vigorous  than  miny  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
that  I  know.  It  is  not  a  show  kind,  but  it  is  a  Uose 
of  the  highest  merit  for  grouping  in  the  garden, 
most  free  in  bloom  and  altogether  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  is  almost  useless  attempting  to  de- 
scribe its  subtle  blendings  of  a  variety  of  tints,  but 
I  notice  that  all  who  see  it  admire  it.  During  the 
past  week  it  has  been  very  fine,  but  at  its  best  in 
the  early  morning,  being  then  full  of  rich  and  won- 
derful colour,  growing  paler  by  night  after  the 
scorching  cloudless  days,  of  which  we  have  bad  so 
many.— A.  H. 


EFFECT  OF  HOT  WEATHER  ON  ROSES. 

Thehk  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  the  Rose 
aeaaon  up  till  now.  From  all  parts  comes  the 
report  that  the  first  crop  of  blooms  was  not 
only  unusually  early,  but  also  of  remarkably 
short  duration.  Very  many  blooms  never  got 
beyond  the  bud  state,  and  those  that  did  open 
scarcely  lasted  the  day  out.  It  must  have  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  those  who,  having 
expended  so  much  trouble  on  their  Roses  in  the 
hope  of  having  some  good  ones  for  exhibition, 
to  find,  now  the  shows  are  being  held,  that  they 
have  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  fit  to  show. 
The  great  majority  of  growers  who  never  think 
of  showing,  but  who  may  be  equally  fond  of 
their  Roses  as  those  who  do  show,  will  have  no 
such  vain  regrets,  though  the  disappointment 
may  be  equally  as  keen.  Roses  are  not  at  home 
in  a  tropical  heat,  and  all  the  while  it  lasts  it 
is  not  many  serviceable  blooms  that  will  be 
produced,  in  the  "  sunny  south"  at  any  rate. 
All  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  "  hope  on."  When 
the  change  comes,  and  come  it  must  before  very 
long.  Rose  growers  will  perhaps  recover  their 
spirits  more  quickly  than  farmers  generally. 
Aa  far  as  well-cared-for  Roses  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  case  of  suffering  from 
want  of  water  ;  but,  as  before  hinted,  the  heat 
is  too  excessive  for  them.  Those  who  could 
afford  to  temper  the  great  heat  by  means  of 
canvas  or  cotton  blinds  and  other  temporary 
shading  ought  to  have  been  able  to  cut  some 
good  blooms,  but  in  all  other  cases  only  very 
early  risers  have  been  able  to  cut  anything 
worth  having.  Unless  the  present  tropical 
weather  lasts  several  weeks  lunger,  the  prospect 
of  good  second  crops  of  blimm  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  Already  Teas  growing  against 
warm  walls  have  formed  a  strong  .second 
growth,  and  if  only  the  sunshine  was  less  burn- 
ing, a   lot  of  good   blooms  c^uld  be  cut  daily. 


So  well  arc  they  growing,  many  great  sappy 
.shoots  being  formed,  that  I  have  good  hopes  of 
being  able  to  cut  a  profusion  of  Roses  at  a  tiino 
when  they  arc  usually  v»ry  scarce.  Those  Teas 
in  the  open  are  .ilso  breaking  strongly,  and 
these,  again,  may  give  us  many  excellent 
blooms  during  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

It  is  somewhat  early  to  write  confidently 
about  the  Hybrid  Per|)otuals,  but  these  may  also 
give  us  a  better  .second  crop  of  blooms  than 
usual.  The  young  growth  was  not  strong,  but 
it  is  very  firm,  and  I  strongly  advise  lightly 
pruning  all  that  were  not  cut  over  for  the  sake 
of  cut  blooms.  Any  that  were  not  mulched  in 
the  spring  will  have  suH'ered  mo.st,  and  will 
continue  to  suti'er  from  the  drought,  and  if  a 
serviceable  lot  of  successional  and  late  blooms 
is  desired,  the  groutrd  about  them  ought  to  be 
lightly  forked  up  and  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  given,  this  being  followed  by  a  heavy 
mulch  of  strawy  litter.  It  is  not  rotten 
manure  that  is  wanted,  though  amateurs  seem 
to  think  that  it  is,  and  tiny  mounds  just  round 
the  stems  are  also  of  little  or  no  avail.  Rotten 
manure  cakes  badly,  and  soon  fails  to  exclude 
sunshine  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  ;  whereas,  strawy  litter  spread  all 
over  the  beds,  or  to  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  18  inches  from  the  stems,  keeps  the  ground 
cool  and  moist  without  actually  excluding  air. 
A  rather  risky  proceeding,  but  one  that  I  shall 
recommend  all  the  same,  is  to  prune  most  of 
the  strong,  well-matured  growths  that  were  not 
previously  shortened  when  blooms  were  being 
or  might  have  been  cut.  They  should  not  be 
hard  pruned,  as  that  would  force  out  the  back 
buds  that  ought  to  remain  dormant  till  next 
spring,  but  if  they  are  shortened  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  bud,  there  would  be  few  or  no  risks 
run  of  forcing  these  out,  and  yet  several  good 
Howeriug  shoots  be  obtained.  At  one  time 
Roses  generally  were  very  dirty,  aphides  being 
especially  numerous.  These  latter  are  not 
nearly  so  abundant  now,  but  unless  a  thorough 
cleansing  is  given  the  trees  or  bushes,  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  young  broods  being  forth- 
coming directly  there  are  soft  young  shoots  for 
them  to  feed  on.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
being  freely  watered  and  lightly  pruned,  .some- 
thing in  the  way  of  cleansing  also  ought  to  take 
place.  Frequent  syringings  with  clear  water 
would  be  very  beneficial  in  several  ways,  but 
they  would  be  still  more  effective  if  they  were 
preceded  by  a  thorough  drenching  of  the  top 
growth  with  either  soapy  water,  soapsuds, 
diluted  tobacco  water,  or  a  decoction  of  quassia 
chips  and  soft  soap.  Thus  treated,  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  the  tn.'es  and  bushes  produc- 
ing more  good  blooms  in  August  and  till  frosts 
intervene  than  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years,  thereby  compensating  for  disappoint- 
ments earlier  in  the  season. 

Thanks  to  the  firmness  and  early  maturity  of 
the  young  wood,  Rose  cuttings  properly  treated 
should  strike  root  very  readily  this  summer. 
Of  the  value  of  a  good  stock  of  own-root  Roses 
little  need  here  be  said.  Most  rosarians  would 
like  to  have  a  good  stock  if  only  they  could 
raise  or  procure  them  in  quantity.  In  the 
autumn  well-matured  growths  cut  into  lengths 
and  in  every  respect  treated  similarly  to  Goose- 
berry cuttings  will  usually  strike  root  quite  as 
freely  as  the  latter,  and  so  also  can  cuttings  of 
a  different  description  be  struck  easily  at  this 
time  of  year.  Hand-lights  or  large  bell-glasses 
are  necessary  for  summer  cuttings,  these  being 
set  on  a  north  border,  about  o  inches  of  fine 
gritty,  loamy  soil  being  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary grimnd.  The  best  cuttings  are  young 
shoots  that  have  only  a  short  time  previously 
produced  a  bloom  or  blooms,  these  bsiiig  taken 


off  with  a  heel  or  thin  piece  of  old  wood  at- 
tached, and  the  tops  shortened  to  about  three 
leaves.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag,  but 
should  be  dibbled  in  moderately  thickly  au<l 
firmly  fixed  \ery  much  as  they  are  prepared. 
I'.eing  kept  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots,  close 
and  carefully  shaded  from  what  sunshine 
readies  them,  the  nuijority  will  strike  root,  and 
may  eventually  be  placed  singly  in  small  pots 
or  transplanted  to  nursery  beds.  Cuttings  of 
Teas  and  Noi.settes  are  very  clean  and  good 
this  season,  or  equal  to  what  can  be  bad  from 
trees  under  glass,  and  it  is  not  often  that  sttch  a 
good  chance  of  raising  a  batch  of  own-root 
plants  offers  itself.  I-  M.  H. 


A  RIVAL  TO  GLOIRE  nE  DIJON. 

I  iiARiM.v  expected  that  "  A.  H."  would  have  gone 
to  the  Noisettes  tor  a  rival  for  the  magnificent  old 
Tea  Gloire  de  Dijon.  I  agree  with  "  A.  H."  (p.  .'■|25) 
that  both  are  grand  Roses  with  high  and  distinc- 
tive merits,  but  cannot  follow  him  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence  that  Bouquet  d'Or  is  the  better  of  tha 
two.  True,  it  flowers  in  clusters,  grows  as  strong 
or  more  strongly,  but  few  will  contend  that  it  is  as 
hardy  as  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Whereas,  as  to  forming 
a  fine  bush  in  the  open,  have  not  many  com- 
plained that  in  not  a  few  localities  Bouquet  d'Or 
needs  a  wall  or  a  very  sheltered  spot  to  enable 
the  flowers  to  open  freely  i  But  in  any  case  these 
two  Hoses  are  almost  too  distinct  to  be  pitted 
against  each  other.  And  as  to  rivals  in  the  same 
family  of  Teas,  one  searches  in  vain  for  them  m 
such  more  or  less  close  imitations  as  Mme.  Berard, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Beaute  de  I'Europe,  &.C. 

As  to  the  Gloire  de  Dijon,  I  can  only  say  the 
longer  I  know  it  the  more  I  love  it.  We  have  just 
passed  through  an  exceptional  season  for  Koses. 
Among  the  last  to  leave  us  last  December  and  the 
first  to  greet  us  this  April  and  May  was  the  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  Those,  however,  who  are  content  to 
grow  this  Rose  only  on  south  or  warm  walls 
hardly  realise  a  tithe  of  its  charms  of  form,  colour, 
and  fragrance.  Grown  on  every  available  aspect 
of  walls,  houses,  and  outbuildings,  there  are  few 
houses  that  might  not  be  enriched  and  enlivened 
from  the  open  air  most  of  the  year.  Then  what  a 
bed,  border,  group,  mass,  bush,  pillar  or  pyramid 
it  makes !  Give  this  Hose  a  rich  root-run  below 
and  sufficient  area  above,  and  mark  what  a  blaze 
of  golden  and  salmon  it  shoots  across  the  most 
sombre  landscape.  If  so  much  golden  beauty  needs 
a  foil,  it  had  better  be  found,  not  in  other  Roses  of 
similar  colour,  but  in  such  fine  varieties  as  Paul's 
Pink  Itover,  Turner's  Scarlet  Rambler,  or  La  France. 

Even  as  a  wall  clother,  a  climber  of  church 
steeples,  a  draper  of  church  walls,  as  a  rule  the 
squarest  and  ugliest  objects  in  lan.lscapes  unices 
covered  with  Ivy,  Gloire  de  Dijon  has,  as  a  rulr, 
been  far  too  much  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined. 

The  writer  h.as  seen  a  few  on  churches,  has  heard 
of  more,  and  hopes  to  see  them  all  clothed  with 
grace  and  beauty.  Homere  for  the  highest  heigl  ts, 
Gloire  de  Dijon  with  William  Allen  Rickardson  ard 
the  white  Banksian  or  Climbing  Nipbetos  fir 
white-robed  purity  and  rich  bronzes,  with  Mane 
van  Houtte  for  soft  creamy  basement  lines,  would 
convert  every  church,  house,  or  large  building  mto 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.  How  our 
Roses,  cut  down  into  mere  skeletons,  that  the  r 
solitary  units  or  bunches  of  threes  with  buds  ar  d 
foliage  may  fill  our  show  boxes,  must  fret  and  fume 
to  have  their  heads  in  the  pure  air  and  their  roots 
in  the  richest  soil  we  can  furnish  them.  Let  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  other  free-growing  Roses  have  free 
course  and  uplift  the  dreary  pall  of  monotony 
from  the'face  of  so  many  of  our  dull,  monotonous 
landscapes.  D.  T.  i . 

Sweet  Briers. — I  have  not  yet  read  a  word  but 
of  prair-e  in  favour  of  these,  but  as  an  interested 
observer  of  all  that  is  done  among  Roses,  I  must 
confess  to  thinking  that  the  naming  is  decidedly 
over-done.     I  saw  and  carefully  examined  the  col- 
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.ection  described  by  "G.  H."  in  The  Gaeden  of 
June  2}  (p.  -.25),  and  thongh  freely  admitting  that 
there  were  pretty  things  with  distinct  colours,  there 
was  also  too  much  similarity.  I  had  that  mornins 
seen  the  common  Sweet  Brier  in  a  place  where  it 
has  been  planted  by  the  thousand,  and  noticed  a 
fair  amount  of  natural  variation  in  tint,  so  much 
so  in  fact,  that  the  merest  diversity  of  shade  in 
the  hybrid  forms  hardly  Justifies  another  name. 
These  hybrids  will  not  be  great  garden  Roses  in 
the  sense  that  the  fine  Teas  and  other  kinds  are. 
At  present  mostly  single,  their  value  for  planting 
IS  only  equal  to  that  of  other  single  kinds  ;  there- 
fore let  us  have  them  in  fewer  numbers  and  abso- 
lutely different  from  the  parent  and  each  other.— 
A.  H. 

A  good  garden  Rose  is  the  variety  Augus- 
tine Gumoisseau,  raised  by  the  French  rosarian 
Guinoisseau  in  lSs:i.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  very 
free,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  Of  the  many  varie"- 
ties  in  collections,  this  is  one  of  the  more  notice- 
able for  its  powerful  scent ;  hence  its  common 
name  of  the  white  La  France.  The  colour  is  white, 
with  just  a  trace  of  delicate  rose,  and  the  plant 
blooms  over  a  long  season.  It  is  not  an  e.xhibition 
Rose  really,  although  that  matters  little.  We  can 
afford  to  do  with  a  few  more  such  Koses,  free, 
vigorous,  and  with  delicately  tinted  flowers  of 
strong  fragrance.  It  is  quite  time  that  raisers 
paid  some  attention  to  scent— the  most  acceptable 
virtue  in  a  Rose,  but  often  overlooked. 

Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise— This  is  a  grand 
Rose,  especially  when  pegged  down.  That  is  the 
way  to  obtain  the  ma.ximum  quantity  of  flowers 
from  strong  growing  Roses.  This  kind  is  the  best 
of  all  for  pegging  down,  as  the  flower  shoots  are 
very  erect  and  usually  long  enough  to  hold  the 
flower  high  up  and  prevent  splashing  with  dirt 
during  rain.  When  pegging  down  was  largely  ad- 
vocated a  few  years  ago,  doubt  was  e.xpressed  by 
some  who  recognised  the  merits  of  the  plan  as  to 
whether  a  Rose  would  go  on  year  after  year  send- 
ing up  shoots  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  The 
group  in  question  was  planted  in  lsS7  on  a  bank  of 
deeply  trenched  soil.  The  plants  have  been 
pegged  down  yearly  since,  and  this  season  some  of 
the  shoots  put  down  were  over  C  feet  in  length, 
whilst  others  that  will  be  put  down  next  year  are 
now  nearly  a  yard  high.  No  feeding  or  manure  has 
been  given  the  plants,  but  most  of  the  time  the 
ground  has  been  surfaced  with  the  mossy  Saxi- 
frage.—A.  H. 

Rosa  lucida.— In  selecting  single  Roses  this 
North  American  species  must  not  be  overlooked,  as 
it  forms  a  handsome  bush  that  flowers  with  great 
freedom.  It  is  very  effective  when  from  3  feet  to 
5  feet  in  height,  as  it  forms  a  dense  bush  clothed 
with  bright  green  glossy  leaves,  nestling  among 
which  are  the  deep  rose-coloured  blossoms.  Apart 
from  the  flower's  other  distinctive  features  are  the 
shining  foliage,  from  whence  the  specific  name  of 
lucida  is  derived,  the  bright  red  fruits  so  con- 
spicuous in  autumn,  while  at  that  season  the  de- 
caying leaves  are  very  noticeable.  They  die  off 
richly  tinted  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  red 
especially  if  the  plant  is  growing  in  a  spot  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun. — T. 

Tea  Rose  Ethel  Brownlow.- Ethel  Brown- 
low  IS  fast  proving  to  be  the  best  of  the  recently 
introduced  Teas.  This  Rose  was  sent  out  in  1H87 
with  Earl  Dufferin  and  Lady  H.  Stewart,  a  grand 
trn  which  have  met  with  no  small  success  at  the 
shows.  Ethel  Brownlow  is  a  Rose  of  perfect  form 
an  i  colour.  Its  blooms,  imbricated  with  a  pointed 
centre,  are  salmon  coloured,  sometimes  much 
flushed  with  rose,  with  the  base  of  the  petals  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  One  of  the  best  qualities  of  this 
Ro.ie  IS  Its  perfect  lasting  powers.  At  the  recent 
show  at  Earl's  Court,  Ethel  Brownlow  .stood  erect 
and  had  not  turned  a  petal,  while  nearly  all  the 
Te-is  around  it  were  drooping  from  the  heat  It 
has  lasted  over  ten  days  in  a  cut  state  with  me 
and  18  an  ideal  buttonhole  Rose  in  all  respects  save 
for  fragrance,  which  unhappily  it  does  not  possess 
Ihis  year  I  notice  Ethel  Brownlow  had  the  honour 
of  a  separate  class  for  twelve  blooms  at  the  Trystal 
Palace  show.     The  blooms  staged  were  uniformly 


good  all  through  the  show  with  two  or  three 
superb  e.^camples.  It  bore  no  slight  resemblance 
in  some  cases  to  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Mrae. 
Cusin.  Ethel  Brownlow  is  very  free  blooming, 
nearly  every  shoot  being  crowned  with  a  bud,  and 
as  such  is  a  good  garden  Rose.  Us  exhibition 
qualities  have  already  been  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  it  is  a  Rose  which  everyone  should 
grow.— R.  A.  Jknki.vs,  Uiglinatc. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Magna  Charta.— Thi.s  deserves  a  note 
tor  Its  .-iprcially  sweet  scent,  and  it  is  rjuite  the  type  of 
Ifose  to  huve  in  a  good  group.  It  is  free  in  growth 
and  bloom,  with  flowers  of  a  clear  soft  rosy  pink. 

Tea  Rose  Narcisse.— This  is  a  charming  kind 
and  very  free  blooming.  It  is  almost  like  La- 
marque  in  miniature,  dwarf,  compact,  and  with 
every  shoot  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  flowers.  In 
the  bud  state  it  is  specially  charming.  In  colour 
It  is  of  the  palest  sulphur,  fading  to  cream-white 
as  the  flowers  expand  fully. 

Rose  Augustine  Guinoisseau.— This,  of  the 

more  recent  new  Roses  on  trial,  has  been  the 
most  striking,  and  appears  to  be  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion. There  have  been  many  fine  flowers  of  it 
lately,  and  upon  own-root  plants,  too,  happily  It 
was  sent  out  in  1889  as  a  nearly  white  La  France. 
It  is  white  externally,  but  tinged  with  rose  which 
deepens  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
flowers  are  of  charming  form  with  pointed  petals. 
It  will  be  a  fine  Rose  for  grouping,  and  capable  of 
producing  a  fine  effect.  Anyone  intending  to  add 
new  kinds  in  the  autumn  may  safely  include  this 


Ferns. 

MAIDEN-HAIR   FERNS  (ADIANTUM  CUNEA- 
TUM)  IN  THE  Sl'MMER. 


It  is  not  everyone  who  has  favourable  houses  for 
the  growth  of  this  jiopular  old  Fern  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  cut  fronds  of  enduring  character 
The  growth  made  when  mixed  up  with  other  plants 
is  not  always  of  the  best  description.     It  may  look 
better,  it  is  true,  darker  in  colour  and  so  on   but 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  material  to  last  fresh  when 
cut.     What   is   wanted  is  a  light,  weU-ventilated 
house  with  good  control  over  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, the  plants  being  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
and  in  no  sense  overcrowded,  otherwise  the  lower 
fronds,  and  others  where  the  growth  is  dense   will 
either  turn   yellow   or  damp    off.     Damping    off 
spreads  rapidly  in  a  humid  and  close  atmosphere 
with  possibly  no   fire-heat.     This  latter  accessory 
cannot   be    considered    essential    by   any    means 
being  all  the  better  for  the  plants  if  dispensed 
with  entirely,  provided  other  means  are  equal  to 
the  case.     By  this   I   mean  a  proper  system   of 
ventilation  both  by  night  and  day,  with  no  over- 
shadowing from  other  plants.     At  all  times  should 
air  more  or  less  be  left  on  ;  by  this  means  there 
should   be   no  signs  of  moisture  deposite.l  upon 
the  plants  in  the  form  of  dew  in  the  morning 
The  greater    part    of    the    watering    should    be 
done    eariy    in     the    day,   with     no    late    even- 
ing   damping    down.     By    this    means    a    good 
lasting    growth     will     be    obtained,    the    fronds 
of  a  pale  green,  with  small   pinna;   as  compared 
with  others  grown  in  more  moisture,  more  warmth 
and  more  shading,  these  having  larger  pinna;  and 
fronds  posses.sing  a  deeper  shade  of  colour  that  is 
not   nearly    so  beautiful  as  the    former.      What 
may  be  termed  the  cool  treatment  as  aforestated 
IS    not  nearly  enough   seen    in    practice.      Many 
growers  do    not,  I   think,    sulliciently   realise  the 
fact  that  this  Kern  is  but  little  removed  from  a 
greenhouse  plant  as  to  its  actual  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  to  grow 
It  thoroughly  well  in  houses  with  heat  and  mois- 
ture, but  in  order  to  do  this  in  the  best  possible 


manner  two  or  three  points  have  to  be  considered. 
Firstly,  the  position  should  be  one  with  a  large 
amount  of  light,  for  I  would  rather  shade  plants 
in  cool  houses  than  in  those  heated  at  all,  so  as 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  over-luxuriant  growth 
Secondly,  the  plants  in  warmth  should  of  the 
two  be  in  smaller  pots  proportionately  to  those  in 
the  cool,  and  for  the  same  reasons;  and  thirdly, 
the  watering  ought  not  to  be  excessive,  nor  over- 
head .syringing  be  permitted.  In  this  way  it  is 
quite  possible  to  so  manage  the  plants  as  to 
make  them  in  every  way  valuable.  In  no 
case  should  over-potting  be  permitted.  To  fancy 
that  fresh  potting  is  needful  every  jear  is 
altogether  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that 
they  cut  such  a  quantity  of  fronds,  and  therefore 
the  plants  need  to  be  repotted ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
quite  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Take  two  plants, 
for  instance,  in  health  and  of  equal  conditions  in 
all  respects  ;  pot  the  one,  giving  an  average  shift 
and  treat  in  the  usual  manner,  leaving  the  other 
not  potted  at  all,  but  assist  it,  if  needful,  by  ma- 
nure water  and  clear  water  also  in  plenty.  When 
the  growth  is  fit  for  picking,  treat  both  plants  the 
same,  cutting  them  hard  if  needful,  and  after  this 
note  which  plant  of  the  two  will  afterwards  re- 
cover itself  and  be  presentable  in  a  given  space  of 
time.  The  plant  that  has  been  repotted  will  stand 
the  greater  risk  of  losing  its  roots,  or  at  any  rate 
of  having  them  weakened  considerably.  Given 
two  such  examples,  methinks  I  can  fancy  how  the 
fronds  of  the  non-potted  one  will  be  sought  for 
first,  simply  because  they  are  the  most  suitable  for 
cutting.  I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  repotting 
is  to  be  reduced  to  absolutely  no  potting  at  all, 
but  if  the  plants  had  about  half  as  much  of  it  as 
they  frequently  receive,  it  would  be  all  the  better 
for  them  after  they  have  arrived  at  a  serviceable 
size,  and  even  prior  to  that  less  would  often 
suffice. 

When  the  house  room  is  not  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  pknts  satisfactorily,  and  there  are  pits 
or  frames  at  disposal,  let  these  be  turned  to  account 
for  their  occupation.  We  have  a  large  stock  that 
cannot  now  be  accommodated  in  any  other  way 
than  in  this  manner.  The  surface  is  a  bed  of 
ashes,  the  depth  being  suttioient  to  allow  of  the 
plants  standing  upon  (j-inch  pots  inverted,  this 
being  much  better  than  close  upon  the  ashes. 
Top  and  bottom  air  is  left  on  all  night  to  prevent 
any  damp,  and  a  very  light  shading  is  laid  on  the 
glass  during  bright  sunshine,  as  the  plants  are 
close  up  to  it.  Here  these  plants  will  and  must 
remain  until  the  middle  of  September  at  the  least, 
and  they  are  better  off  than  it  shaded  in  houses  by 
either  plants  or  fruit  trees.  I  have  seen  them  also 
done  well  in  pits  with  a  northern  aspect,  but  here 
they  could  remain  later,  as  pipes  were  provided  to 
keep  out  frost.  If  only  a  more  rational  mode  of 
culture  were  adopted  with  this  popular  Fern,  we 
should  not  hear  so  many  complaints  of  the  fronds 
not  keeping  in  a  satisfactory  manner  when  cut. 
What  is  wanted  is  hard  fronds,  to  use  a  popular 
phrase,  and  these  can  only  be  had  by  what  may 
also  be  termed  a  hard  course  of  treatment.  A 
young  stock  of  plants  should  also  be  coming  on  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  becoming  exhausted,  as 
any  plant  will  do  in  course  of  time  when  the 
utmost  possible  return  is  extracted  from  it. 

GUUWER. 


Platyloma  rotundifolia. — I  have  from  John 

Margotten,  of  Shropshire,  some  nice  healthy  last 
year's  fronds  of  this  pretty  New  Zealand  Fern, 
which  he  says  has  been  out  of  doors  in  a  some- 
what sheltered  rockery.  Although  I  have  tried 
this  plant  out  of  doors  upon  several  occasions,  it 
always  died.  There  is  another  species  which  I 
would  advise  my  friend  to  try  in  the  same  position 
as  rotundifolia,  and  that  is  Platyloma  Browni,  a 
fine  bold  plant.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  do 
not  look  upon  Pellasa  as  synonymous  with  Platy- 
loma, although  the  two  genera  approach  each  other 
very  closely. — W.  H.  G. 
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]^(1RYANTHES  GUILyOYLFJ. 

The    engraving   liere    given   shows   a    most 

niagniticent    species    of    Dorj'anthes,   wliieli  I  of   visitors   who   flocked  here   from   the   city 

flowered    for   tlio    first   time    in    cultivation  ,  and  country  places  to  see  it.     There  are  now 


.  Dorymthe 


ii<.t,i 


some  five  or  six   weeks  ago   in   our  garden.  1  four  species  of  Doryantlies  known,  namely  : 
The  plant  was  the  admiration  of  thousands    D.  excelsa,  the  well- known  "  spear  Lily"  of 

New  South  AValos,  D.  Palnieri,  D.  Larkini, 
and  this  new  one  which  has  just  been  named 
1).  (luilfoylei  by 
the  government 
botanistof  Queens- 
land, Mr.  Frede- 
rick Manson  Eai- 
ley,  r.  L.S.  D. 
excelsa  is  the  only 
species  of  the  four 
not  found  in  the 
northern  colony. 
Doryantlies  Pal- 
nieri was  hitherto 
considered  to  be 
the  most  gigantic 
and  showy  Ama- 
ryllid  discovered 
in  Australia,  but 
it  is  eclipsed  in 
size  and  beauty 
by  this  later  dis- 
covery. The  leaves 
and  flower-spikes 
are  enormous.  The 
leaves  are  each  9 
feet  long,  over  8 
inches  wide,  and 
of  alrilliaiit  green. 
From  the  ba-^e  of 
the  flower  -  stalk 
(which  is  15i 
inches  in  circum- 
ference) to  the  apex 
of  tlie  inflorescence 
is  16  feet  2  inches. 
(If  this,  7  feet  8 
inches  is  a  com- 
pound spike  of  rich 
crimson  Amaryllis- 
like flowers,  each 
4  inches  in  length, 
and  supported  by 
8  feet  6  inches  of 
stalk.  The  plant 
was  discovered  by 
a  brother  of  mine 
in  the  Up]ier  Pur- 
dekin  Kanges, 
North  Queensland, 
and  when  sending 
the  seeds  he  re- 
marked that  it  was 
by  no  means  plen- 
tiful, only  one 
patch  of  it  occur- 
ring above  a  cleft 
of  huge  rocks,  and 
a  solitary  specimen 
about  a  mile  away, 
from  which  he  for- 
tunately .secured 
fruit.  From  the 
leaves  a  valuable 
fibre  is  obtained. 
This  is  of  great 
s'.rength,  and  with 
proper  appliances 
■d'jas,  J/(.-/tvu)-,iL-.     Eiigi:u\d  J'.,r  lUK  GARDE^■/''""^  a  phutograph  .enl  ly  Mr.   II'.  R.  (!ailfuyU\  COvdd  no  doubt  be 
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convevti'il  into  i-lolli,  ropes,  I'v- •.  <>nv  jjar- 
ilens  were  aglow  a  week  or  so  r^fi)  with 
the  beaut ifiil  HiicAlyplus  licifuliu  and  iiu- 
nieious  spnimi'iis  nE  JacaianJa  luiiiins*- 
folia.  AVe  hml  that  thi-ro  are  no  h'ss  than 
ten  varieties  of  the  former,  iuclmling  deej) 
and  h'j,'ht  crimson,  bright  scarlet,  orange- 
scarlet,  rosy  pink  of  several  shades,  a  pure 
white,  and  several  others.  JMasscs  of  these 
trees  are  a  gorgeous  sight  against  a  dark 
groen  background. — Wii.u.\M  K.  Guir-FOYLF, 
Director  A',.//.//.-  O  tn^''!).-;  M>-Ihoiiriic,  Marc/i 
28,  1893. 

Kitchen    Garden. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CROP. 

CABBAiiE,  though  a  somewhat  homely  vegetable, 
is  yet  of  the  greatest  service.  Not  merely  is 
this  the  case  in  large  gardens,  but  it  is  even 
more  indispensable  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes.  For  two  springs  in  suc- 
cession. Cabbages  have  been  comparatively 
scarce,  being  complete  fadures  in  many  cases, 
aud  to  make  matters  worse  other  winter  and 
spring  green  vegetables  have  also  been  scarce. 
Xor  must  theCaljbage  be  despised  as  a  summer 
vegetable.  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  only 
green  vegetable  available  in  quantity.  In  some 
cases  what  might  be  termed  famine  prices  have 
been  realised  for  .'spring-raised  breadths  of 
Cabbage,  and  it  would  have  paid  well  to  send 
them  from  the  western  and  midland  counties  to 
the  metropolitan  markets.  It  may  be  that 
neither  trying  winters  nor  excessively  hot  and 
dry  late  spring  and  summer  months  will  be  ex- 
perienced for  some  lime  to  come,  but,  all  the 
same,  each  ought  always  to  be  prepared  for. 
In  bygone  days  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  to  the  spring  crops,  and  after  the 
sharp  lessons  we  have  had  there  ought  to  be  no 
further  need  to  remind  my  readers  that  present- 
<iay  gardeners  should  attach  quite  .as  mucli 
value  to  Cabbages  as  former  generations  of 
growers  did. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  done  well  in  dis- 
carding some  of  the  more  robust  varieties  in 
favour  of  those  less  reliable  if  better  in  quality. 
Undoubtedly  Edam's  Dwarf  Spring  and  one  or 
two  more  forms  which  greatly  resemble  that 
popular  variety  are  a  great  advance  as  far  as 
quality,  neatness  and  even  early  hearting  are  con- 
cerned, but  there  is  rather  too  much  of  a  lot- 
tery pertaining  to  their  culture.  Oac  season 
they  succeed  admirably,  while  during  the  ne.xt, 
under  precisely  the  same  treatment,  disap- 
pointment ensues.  l>y  all  means  grow  a  good 
breadth  of  one  or  more  of  the  neat-growing 
forms,  including  the  variety  most  popular  in 
the  south-western  counties,  this  being  Wheeler's 
Imperial  ;  but  do  not  altogether  ignore  such 
reliable  varieties  as  lOnfield  Market,  Heartwell 
Marrow,  Imperial  and  Defiance.  These  stronger 
growers,  in  addition  to  being  quite  hardy,  ])ro- 
duce  good  lieart.s,  not  merely  in  the  spring, 
but  throughout  the  following  summer  and  au- 
tumn, always  provided  they  have  something 
underneath  to  support  them.  It  may  not  be 
considered"  high  culture"  to  leave  Cabbage  on 
the  ground  long  after  the  tirst  heart  has  been  cut, 
qr  .say  after  having  given  a  good  early  supply, 
but  not  many  growers  are  prepared  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  forming  fresh  beds  in  the  spring 
This  season  those  who  have  preserved  their 
beds  intact  have  good  reison  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  so  doing,  and  may  again  be- 


fore (he  year  is  out.  If  these  old  beds  are 
fuither  supplemented  with  a  lew  hundred  Cole- 
worts,  or  even  only  a  few  score  in  the  case  of 
small  gardens,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  good 
wholesome  green  vegetables  up  to  Christmas. 
By  Coleworts  I  mean  any  variety  of  small, 
quickly-hearting  Cabbage,  including  Rosette, 
Little  Pixie,  Shilling's  Queen,  Nonpareil,  and 
such  like.  These  ought  to  be  raised  in  quan- 
tity, the  seed  being  sown  late  in  .June  or  early 
in  July,  and  the  plants  should  be  i)ut  out 
thickly  wherever  s[iace  can  be  found  for  them. 
As  before  pointed  out,  it  is  the  spring  crop  of 
Cabbage  that  is  most  valued,  and  whether  this 
shall  be  a  success  or  not  is  largely  determined 
by  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  In  my 
younger  days,  and  when  practising  in  one  of  the 
home  counties,  about  August  lli  was  thought  a 
good  time  for  sowing  Cabbage  seed  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  neat,  early- heart- 
ing varieties  already  alluded  to,  this  date  has 
been  found  too  late,  the  middle  or  not 
later  than  July  20  being  the  proper  time 
to  sow  these.  In  the  midland  and  more 
northern  counties  even  this  comparatively  early 
date  might  be  anticipated  by  a  week  or  more, 
but  in  every  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a 
.second  sowing  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
later,  this  time  including  rows  or  beds  of  the 
stronger  -  growing,  later  -  hearting  forms.  So 
great  is  the  necessity  for  plenty  of  plants,  I  hat 
a  good  open  piece  of  ground  ought  to  be  given 
lip  to  the  seed-beds,  and  not  some  small  corner 
or  patch  of  warm  border.  An  early  and  suc- 
cessional  sowing  having  been  made,  more  seed 
being  sown  directly  it  is  seen  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  partial  or  complete  failure  from  any 
cause,  there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  for  put- 
ting out  arid  some  to  spare  for  neighbours 
should  they,  as  they  usually  do,  need  some 
assistance.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
earliest  raised  plants  run  to  seed  prematurely, 
and  it  is  then  when  the  value  of  two  separate 
batches  of  jdauts  is  mo.st  apparent.  Should  the 
season  be  unfavourable,  tho.se  plants  obtained 
by  sowing  in  August  may  fail  to  attain  a  size 
lit  for  planting  out,  and  once  more  the  prudent 
cultivator  who  does  not  depend  wholly  (m  one 
sowing  is  on  the  right  side.  M.  H. 


VEGETABLES  FiiR  NEXT  SPRING. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  ground  this  season,  so 
that  planting  need  not  be  unduly  delayed,  as  the 
Potato  crop  and  early  vegetables  will  ha  cleared 
long  before  the  usual  time.  In  my  opinion  late 
crops  will  be  valuable  on  account  of  the  short  sea- 
son. Those  planted  forlheearlyau'umn  and  winter 
supply  will  be  required  sooner  than  usual,  and 
thus  make  later  lots  more  valuable.  In  this 
locality  Potatoes  are  quite  three  weeks  to  a  month 
earlier  than  last  year,  and  ground  often  occupied 
with  crops  at  this  date  (early  in  July)  is  now 
vacant  and  ready  for  late  winter  vegetables.  I  fear 
in  some  gardens,  unless  due  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  seedbeds,  there  will  be  poor  plants, 
especially  where  thick  sowing  is  practised.  I  do 
not  advise  too  late  planting,  as  unless  there  is  time 
for  the  plants  to  f^row  it  is  labour  thrown  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  planting  quick  growing 
crops  and  those  which  resist  extremes  of  we.ather 
there  will  be  less  anxiety  .is  to  the  supply  of  spring 
vegetables.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
resting  the  soil  that  has  borne  a  crop,  but  I  cannot 
do  it,  and  I  fear  there  are  few  who  can.  That, 
however,  need  not  prevent  good  culture,  as  it  the 
land  is  well  prepared  and  the  rotation  of  crops  of 
diverse  kinds  properly  carried  out,  there  will  be  few 
failures  if  climatic  influences  are  favourable.  One 
often  sees  green  crops  fail  simply  because  one  suc- 
ceeds the  other.     On  land  croppel  heavily  without 


a  rest,  much  may  be  tlone  by  v.iryintr  the  cnps  as 
muc!i  a-i  p'j.-siiile,  chanf;in(^  the  manure,  and  dig- 
ging in  green  vegetable  refuse.  This  season  I  h.ive 
duK  in  ad  the  .Spiruich  and  small  or  succulent  ve- 
getables as  soon  as  dor.e  witli,  and  the  ground 
being  in  a  dry  parched  condition  is  much  benefited. 
For  late  winter  or  long  standing  vegetables  excess 
of  manure  does  not  give  the  best  results,  as  a  hard 
sturdy  growth  able  to  resist  severe  weather  is  re- 
quired. 

Coleworts  are  invaluable  for  late  use  if  grown 
in  quantity,  and  though  these  do  not  approach  the 
size  market  growers  require,  they  are  valuable 
in  the  spring,  just  at  the  time  other  vegetables  are 
running  to  seed.  The  hardy  greens  sown  now  will 
furnish  go'd  plants,  and  these  may  be  put  out 
very  closely.  I  usuiUy  make  three  sowings:  one 
in  June,  another  in  the  first,  and  the  last  in  the 
third  week  in  .Tu'v.  These  sowings  give  nice  ma- 
terial for  six  months  (from  October  till  April),  and 
for  the  March  and  April  supply  the  plants  are 
given  a  north  border.  For  the  autumn  sup- 
plies the  Rosette  is  sown.  This  requires  more 
room  and  is  less  hardy.  There  is  another  point 
worth  rittention,  and  that  is  these  plants  seldom 
fail,  being  less  subject  to  grub  and  caterpillars 
than  others  of  the  Brassica  family.  The  Kales 
should  tie  largely  planted  where  late  vegetables 
.are  required  in  quantity.  For  hardiness,  the 
Cottager's,  Budaand  Asparagus  Kales  are  valuable. 
The  curled  Kales  are,  perhaps,  better  known  than 
the  first-named.  I  prefer  the  dwarf  Late  Curled 
to  the  tall  growers.  This  is  hardier  and  one  of 
the  last  to  run  to  seed,  forming  a  close  compact 
head  and  short  stem.  Leeks  may  be  grown  where 
Onions  fail  for  late  spring  use ;  for  flavouring 
or  as  a  vegetable  they  are  serviceable.  I 
prefer  a  dwarf  thick  Leek  to  a  long  one,  the 
latter  being  difficult  to  cook  unless  cut,  more 
trouble  to  grow,  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  inferior 
flavour.  Turnips  will  be  none  too  plentiful  thi^ 
winter,  but  with  genial  rains  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  good  supply  for  early  autumn 
and  winter  use.  1  prefer  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  a 
variety  of  great  merit.  Large  bulbs  are  not  the  best 
keepers.  For  I.ate  winter  and  spring  supplies  there 
are  none  better  than  the  yellow- fleshed  varieties', 
of  which  Golden  Ball  and  Petrowski  are  good 
keepers,  and  for  to;  s  or  cutting  in  the  spring 
Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  is  best.  This  will  statd 
very  severe  weather,  and  should  be  sown  in 
.Vugust  or  early  in  September.  Carrots,  owing  t) 
the  drought,  have  failed  in  many  gardens,  ar.d  I 
would  advise  sowing  this  month  a  short-roote  1 
kind.  Those  who  have  Celery  plants  left  over 
would  find  these  useful  if  jilanied  on  the  flat, 
merely  drawing  a  deep  drill  to  retain  moisture  and 
moulding  up  with  a  hoe  as  growth  increases. 
These  roots  will  stand  frost  and  give  useful  ma- 
terial for  foups,  or  even  be  valuable  as  a  vegetable 
late  in  the  spring  when  the  other  plants  are  ex- 
hausted. G.  Wytiies. 


Peas. — Last  year  I  sent  to  you  a  note  on  tl  e 
value  of  Prodigy  as  a  second  early  Pea,  but,  con- 
sidering its  exceptional  qualities,  even  in  such  a 
trying  season  as  the  present  one  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  again  drawing  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
its  merits.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  well  known, 
for  it  was  sent  out  about  the  same  time  as  some 
other  fine  Peas,  notably  Duke  of  Albany,  and  got 
overlooked  in  consequence.  But  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  finest  variety  in  its  season  sent  out  for  sorr;e 
years.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  drought  experienced 
this  year,  I  have  been  able  to  pick  daily  sup- 
plies for  at  least  three  weeks  from  two  rows  sown 
on  March  2H.  These  are  now  (July  :i)  over,  but 
filled  the  gap  between  early  kinds  and  another  oM 
favourite  of  mine.  Champion  of  England.  Mo>t  of 
the  early  kinds,  of  which  the  best  was  Chelsta 
Gem,  came  in  practically  together,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  named,  1  grew  Veitch's  rSelectid 
Early,  William  I.,  and  Exonian.  These  were  sown 
at  different  dates,  but  the  very  hot  weather 
brought  them  in  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
Champion  of  Enghmd  will  last  until  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  fit  to  g.athcr,  and  on  this  latter  I  shall 
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depend  until  the  latest  kind  (Sturdy)  comes  into 
use.  I  used  to  grow  Criterion  iis  a  second  early, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  a  very  tine 
kind  ;  but  it  reijuires  great  care  in  tjathering,  as 
its  appearance  is  deceptive,  looking  fuller  than  it 
really  is,  and  nnprai'tised  bands  arc  tempted  to 
gather  many  before  they  are  ready.  Returning  to 
Frodigy,  it  is  a  very  tine  Pea,  each  pod  being 
packed  with  very  large  Peas  averaging  from  nine 
to  twelve  in  a  pod.  No  other  kind  I  grow  is 
liked  so  much  for  the  dining-table  or  pays  so  well 
for  market,  as  it  sells  well  and,  what  is  rare  with 
large-podded  Peas,  the  crop  is  very  heavy.  It  is 
not  over-tall,  as  it  averages  about  .">  feet — just  the 
height  that  a  good  cropping  Pea  should  grow. — 
J.  C.TALLAf'K,  L'n-irmi'rc  Pari-,  Biirij  St.  Edmund. <:. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON. 

G.VRiiRNF.Ks  in  particular  will  have  good  cause 
to  remember  the  abnormally  dry  spring  and 
summer  of  ]8!K}.  With  many  the  diflicultie.s 
must  have  been  insurmountable,  for  what  with  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  to  contend  with,  and  this 
not  worked  to  any  great  depth,  and  also  a  jioor 
water  supply,  little  could  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  succulent  vegetables.  Personally,  I 
have  not  so  much  to  complain  of,  as  the  soil 
being  a  cold  clay,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
a  fair  supply.  The  water  supply  with  many  is 
a  serious  consideration.  In  many  gardens,  no 
doubt,  a  ready  supply  could  be  obtainable  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost.  I  daresay  that  some 
people  would  think  it  quite  incredible  when  I 
state  that  several  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  expended  by  my  employers  for  only  a  very 
meagre  supply  ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  a  failure. 
To  meet  such  cises  as  these,  the  only  panacea 
is  deep  cultivation,  with  a  free  addition  of  ma- 
nure. In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  well-worked  soil 
amply  manured  will  give  much  better  results 
than  that  which  is  poorly  worked,  deficient 
of  manure  and  well  watered.  I  have  met  with 
several  cases  this  season  where  Peas  and  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  cjuite  a  failure  on  account  of 
the  soil  being  so  shallow  worked.  The  old  form 
of  double  trenching  is  not  needed,  for  although 
there  are  e.xceptions,  there  are  certainly  num- 
bers of  cases  where  kitchen  gardens  have  been 
quite  spoilt  for  several  seasons  through  the 
abuse  of  trenching.  Very  likely  no  trenching 
had  previously  taken  place,  but  when  this  did 
occur,  what  little  good  pulverised  surface  soil 
there  was  was  buried  2  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
and  the  crude  subsoil  placed  on  the  top. 

The  value  of  prepared  trenches  for  Peas 
was  never  more  apparent  than  this  sea- 
son, the  haulm  and  crops  holding  out  sur- 
prisingly well.  This  season  I  made  the  most 
of  tlie  old  Celery  ground  for  the  main-crop 
Peas,  the  rows  being  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  as  these  were  freely  manured  for  the 
Celery,  with  an  application  or  two  of  salt 
during  the  growing  season,  the  condition  of 
the  Peas  shows  the  value  of  so  growing  them. 
Where  such  precautions  were  not  taken  the 
crop  must  have  suffered  seriously,  and  al- 
though nothing  can  be  done  now,  it  supplies  a 
wholesome  le.=son  for  another  season.  Pota- 
toes as  a  whole  are  looking  remarkably  well. 
Tlie  south  borders,  of  course,  yielded  the 
earliest  Potatoes,  but  it  is  not  this  site  this 
season  which  has  yielded  the  heaviest  crops  ; 
in  fact,  the  tops  ripened  off  remarkably 
(piick,  the  quality  not  being  so  good  on  this 
account.  In  the  more  open  quarters  the  crop 
is  good  and  the  quality  first-rate.  In  many 
gardens,  again,  there  has  been  a  great  outcry 
from  tlie  failure  of  the  Cauliflower  crop,  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  prove  valuable  if  growers 
would  give  their  experience  as  to  the  best  plan 
of  raising  this.     With    me   the   autumn-raised 


has  been  much  the  best.  Of  late  years  I  know 
witli  many  people  there  has  been  an  outcry 
against  raising  the  plants  in  the  autumn  un 
account  of  the  time  and  other  imaginary  de- 
tails, but  I  am  sure  good  Cauliflowers  can  be 
grown  liy  tliis  method.  A  variety  which  has 
done  good  service  this  season  is  the  largi- 
Asiatic.  It  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  it 
deserves,  but  all  the  same  it  is  an  excellent 
variety  and  well  worthy  of  extended  culture. 
It  has  withstood  the  drought  remarkably  well, 
the  colour  and  quality  being  first-rate.  On 
lighter  soils  certainly  the  results  might  not 
have  been  so  good.  I  always  take  the  precau- 
tion to  set  out  the  plants  in  deeply-drawn 
drills  ;  in  fact,  cut  out  as  if  for  Potato  planting, 
plenty  of  manure  being  also  worked  into  the 
soil. 

This  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  French 
Beans,  the  plants  growing  away  without  the 
slightest  check.  Grown  on  well-manured  soil, 
French  Beans  are  a  good  dry-weather  vegetable 
and  prove  a  veritable  sheet  anchor  to  a  gar- 
dener. So  also  are  Vegetable  Marrows.  These 
have  simply  luxuriated  in  the  dry  and  hot 
weather,  that  is,  where  amply  supplied  with 
water  when  planted  on  prepared  stations.  Small 
seeds  have  done  much  better  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  with  the  genial  rains  which 
are  now  falling  at  the  time  these  notes  are  being 
written,  will  after  all,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  satis- 
factory results.  Some  few  weeks  since  I  .sent 
a  note  as  to  the  great  benefit  which  would 
accrue  by  dusting  over  every  morning  with  soot 
the  seedling  Brassica  crojjs  for  winter  use.  The 
result  with  me  is  an  abundant  supply  of  plants 
of  all  kinds,  the  plants  also  being  a  mass  of 
fibrous  rootlets,  the  roots  Laving  ramified  after 
the  soot. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  season  .is,  that 
although  in  some  parts  there  have  been  quite 
refreshing  showers,  in  others  there  have  been 
practically  none.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
rain  now  falling  is  general,  and  this  being  so, 
it  will  le.ssen  all  anxiety  as  to  the  future  of 
winter  crops.  A.  Youx<i. 


THE  CABBAGE  APHIS. 

It  is  but  too  obvious  that  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  are 
terribly  infested  wiih  aphis  just  now,  and  that 
only  tremendous  washings  by  means  ot  heavy 
rainstorms  can  get  rid  of  the  pests.  Pending 
this  desirable  consummation,  which  is  not  yet 
general,  it  seems  as  if  great  good  would  be  done 
could  anyone  devise  a  remedy  which  could  be 
safely  applied  to  every  form  of  BrassiciE.  The 
most  ditlicult  to  deal  with  just  now  are  Cabbages 
that  are  either  now  or  fast  becoming  hearted,  and 
therefore  ready  for  use.  Some  of  these  heads  are 
so  foul  with  aphis,  that  they  are  literally  smothered 
and  quite  unfit  for  eating.  To  keep  them  in  the 
garden  is  simply  to  encourage  the  spread  of  the 
aphis,  whilst  they  may  be  acceptable  as  cattle  food 
when  grass  is  so  short.  Where  they  cannot  be  so 
applied  the  best  course  seems  to  be  to  cut  them  oflf, 
but  not  too  low  down;  remove  carefully  also  all 
leafage,  tread  the  Cabbages  into  a  large  hole,  and 
cover  over  with  a  thickness  of  several  inches  of  soil. 
When  the  Cabbages  decay,  the  aphis  would  pro- 
bably die  also.  Even  to  Cabbages  that  are  only 
partially  affected  with  aphis  it  is  very  difficult  to 
.Tpply  any  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects 
that  may  not  be  obnoxious.  Insects  are  especially 
troublesome,  too,  in  respect  of  the  Turnip  crop. 
So  far  it  has  been  found  exceptionally  dillicult  to 
preserve  the  young  plants  from  the  fly  or  beetle.  In 
this  case,  however,  obnoxious  dressings  may  be 
applied  without  danger  to  the  plants  or  to  their 
future  use.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  if  there  be  added  to  it  a  strong  infusion  of 
soft  soap  to  render  it  adhesive  to  the  leafage, 
should  not  be  applied  with  advantage,  and  where 


the  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  are  omitted  a 
strong  solution  of  soot  water  and  soft  soap,  t) 
which  is  added  as  a  dusting  later,  dry  soot,  will 
prove  powerful  aids  to  the  preservation  of  the 
plants.  Summer-sown  Cabbage  plants,  Lettuce, 
liadishes,  &c.,  seem  to  need  similar  protection  from 
the  fly.  .Some  recent  showers  have  been  helpfu'. 
but  a  day's  hot  sun  seems  to  dry  up  the  ground 
and  leafage  and  leave  the  myriads  of  insects  as 
harmful  as  ever.  A.  1). 


Orchids. 


AERIDES  LAWRENCE.E. 
I  KF.MAKKKii  when  looking  through  the  Jiurford 
Lodge  collection  of  Orchids  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  Aerides  Lawrencere  was  showing  its  .spikes, 
and  now  having  received  some  flowers  from 
"  A  Lover  of  Aerides  "  asking  various  questions 
re.specting  this  genus,  a  few  words  upon  these 
plants  might  be  acceptable  to  many  of  tlie 
readers  of  The  Gariien.  This  plant,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sander  about  ten  years  since,  is 
nearly  allied  to  A.  odoratum,  but  of  gigantic 
size.  The  original  plant  was  bought  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  in  the  sale  rooms  for  2:55 
guineas,  and  a  figure  of  it  was  given  in  Tiie 
Gakiien,  Vol.  XXXV.,  t.  702.  It  still  re- 
mains the  most  superb  and  gigatitic  member  of 
the  genus  Aerides.  The  distichous  leaves  are 
about  a  foot  long,  2  inches  broad,  and  of  a  rich 
deep  green  ;  the  spike  is  long,  and  carries  a 
many-flowered  raceme,  the  flowers  being  large 
and  very  fragrant  ;  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
tipped  with  a  rich  purple  blotch  ;  lip  also 
'white,  fringed  in  front  with  rich  purple,  the 
large  incurved  spur  being  tipped  with  green. 
I  have  seen  the  species  blooming  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  and  indeed  at  any 
time  between  the  month  of  August  and  the 
last  month  in  the  year,  and  now  in  .luly  I  have 
the  variety  Sanderianum  sent  me.  It  appears 
to  be  most  natural  for  it  to  bloom  during 
August  and  September.  It  varies  somewliat  in 
its  depth  of  colouring  and  in  the  density  of  i\vi 
raceme,  but  in  all  the  colour  of  the  flowers  i^ 
waxy  white,  marked  with  rich  purple,  whilst 
in  the  variety  Sanderianum  now  before  me  the 
spur  appears  to  be  slightly  more  incurved  and 
the  ground  colour  more  of  a  yellow  hue,  marked 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  typical  plant,  with  a 
few  purple  spots  on  the  front  of  the  lip.  .\. 
Sanderianum  has  been  made  a  variety  of  Law- 
renoe;e,  and  justly  .so,  I  think,  for  I  really  can 
see  nothing  but  colour  to  separate  them. 
Other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  section  well 
deserving  culture  and  attention  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

A.  QUi.vynEVULNERUM. — A  plant  with  long  deep 
green  leaves,  which  are  folded  together  at  the 
base.  This  bears  a  very  long  spike,  carrying  a  dense 
raceme  of  showy  flowers,  which  are  waxy  white, 
tipped  with  very  bright  purple,  the  incurved  spur 
green.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  slow  plant  in 
making  a  stem,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  family.  It  was  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  of  Hackney,  by  Hugh  Cuming  fifty-seven 
years  ago,  so  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
species. 

A.  SAVAiiEANT.M  is  a  newer  plant,  having  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sander  some  four  or  five  years 
ago.  It  is  a  very  richly  coloured  species,  and  it 
also  appears  to  be  very  free  flowering.  Ttie  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  crimson-purple,  and  the  lip 
deep  crimson  with  a  small,  straight  green  spur. 

A.  VIRENS  comes  near  to  the  old  odoratum,  but 
it  has  longer  racemes  and  the  flowers  are  more 
loosely  arranged.  There  are  several  named  varie- 
ties, varying  mostly  in  the  depth  of  colour  of  their 
Bowers  and  in  their  size,  but  all  of  them  lave  the 
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spur  much  incurved.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
tipped  with  bright  purple  and  very  sweet-scented. 

A.  suAvissiMUM.— This  is  more  lax  in  growth 
than  odoratum,  and  the  flowers,  more  distantly 
set  upon  the  long  spike,  vary  considerably  in  size 
in  the  different  varieties  and  also  in  the  colour. 
All,  however,  are  more  or  less  white,  tinged  with 
raauve  or  lilac,  with  a  slightly  deeper  blotch  on 
the  tip  of  each  sepal  and  petal ;  the  lip  flushed 
with  a  shade  of  orange  or  buff.  The  best  and 
most  distinct  varieties  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
plant  were  in  the  collection  of  Mr. -J.  Jones,  Whalley 
Range,  Manchester,  where  many  fine  specimens  of 
the  distichous-leaved  East  Indian  Orchids  were 
grown. 

A.  ODORATtni.— This,  the  plant  upon  which  the 
genus  was  established,  was  discovered  in  Cochin 
China  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  East, 
and  many  varieties  have  been  named  which 
do  not  differ  much  in  general  character  from 
the  original  type.  The  form  called  purpurascens 
would  "seem  to  differ  the  most  in  appearance, 
having  stouter  growths,  with  larger  and  broader 
leaves  ;  the  raceme,  too,  is  more  dense  and  the 
individual  flowers  brighter  in  colour.  Besides 
the  above  there  is  a  form  called  Dajanum,  which 
bears  a  more  massive  flower,  another  called  majus 
having  longer  racemes  and  more  brilliant  flowers 
than  the  ordinary  type.  The  variety  birmanicum. 
Introduced  recently  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
has  smaller  flowers,  with  fewer  markings  on  the 
lip. 

All  the  Aerides  will  do  well  if  kept  in  a  hotise 
the  temperature  of  which  does  not  fall  lower 
than  about  58°  or  00'.  A.  quinquevulnerum 
and  some  few  others  require  a  little  warmer 
position  through  the  winter  months,  but  care 
should  be  exercised  in  giving  them  moisture  in 
order  to  prevent  the  leaves  shrivelling  and  fall- 
i-aa  off.  William  Hugh  Gower. 


Disa  grandiflora.— Fine  flowers  of  this  superb 
plant  come  to  hand  from  "  E.  J,"  who  says  he  has 
one  spike  beiiring  five  flowers.  In  its  native 
country  it  flowers  about  the  end  of  February  and 
the  beginning  of  March,  at  which  time  the  plant 
is  just  beginning  to  grow  nicely  with  us.  During 
the  growing  season  it  likes  a  nice  moist  atmo- 
sphere. "E.  J."  says  the  old  name  of  D.  uniUora 
would  not  apply  to  his  plants,  for  he  has  none  with 
less  than  two  flowers,  some  three,  a  few  with  four, 
and  one  with  five  blooms  on  the  same  raceme. 
This  I  have  seen  several  times,  and  upon  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  seven  flowers  upon  one  spike.  The 
flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  some  being,  as 
in  those  now  before  me,  bright  crimson,  flushed 
with  rosy  purple,  while  others  are  rosy  pink  and 
orange-red. — W.  H.  G. 

Oaleandra  Devoniana.— A  charming  variety 
of  this  plant  is  now  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's collection,  its  large  flowers  being  exceed- 
ingly handsome  and  uncommon.  I  cannot  think 
why  this  plant  remains  so  short-lived  under  culti- 
vation. When  I  was  with  the  Messrs.  Kollisson 
a'.  Tooting  we  imported  a  quantity  of  it  from  the 
liio  Negro  district  with  the  white  form  of  Cattleya 
Eldorado,  and  many  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  were 
,5  feet  or  more  in  height  and  few  less  than  3 
feet.  These  had  been  growing  in  a  thick,  deep 
vegetable  mould,  which  induced  me  to  grow  the 
plant  in  leaf-mould,  and  with  good  results.  The 
plants  were  placed  in  the  hottest  house  we  could 
tin-1  for  them  and  kept  nicely  moist  through  the 
winter  months,  and  1  cannot  but  think  if  similarly 
treated  it  would  become  a  permanent  occupant  of 
our  plant  houses.  The  flowers  are  large,  helmet- 
shaped  and  borne  upon  the  top  of  the  .stem  in  a 
lir^e  clustf  r  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  purplish  brown, 
with  a  narrow  border  of  green  ;  lip  large,  the  col- 
our white  or  creamy  white,  flushed  at  the  apex 
with  rosy  purple  and  pencilled  with  lines  of  deep 
purple — W. 

Vanda  Hookeriana.— An  extremely  fine  va- 
riety of  this  very  beautiful  species  is  now  flowering 
in  the  collection  at    Uurford    Lodge.     It   stands 


along  with  Anthuriuras  and  other  stove  plants, 
but  in  a  position  where  it  constantly  obtains 
the  full  sun.  The  plant  was  first  introduced  some 
time  in  1S(;2  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
from  whom  I  had  a  plant,  but  I  failed  to  establish 
it.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  flowering  and  doing  so  well 
with  Mr.  White  with  apparently  so  little  care.— W. 

Cypripedium  Bothschildianum.— A  flower 
of  an  excellent  variety  of  this  superb  Lady's 
Slipper  comes  from  Mr.  Deacon,  Bowdon  Hall, 
Cheshire.  He  says  it  is  from  a  plant  which  is  bear- 
ing five  flowers  upon  two  spikes.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  anything  extra,  for  I  have  seen  the  same 
number  of  blooms  upon  one  spike,  and  these  were 
all  open  at  the  one  time.  The  variety  is  apparently 
very  good  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
it  will  improve.  It  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as 
possible,  which  will  cause  it  to  gain  strength,  and 
from  this  plant  another  year  you  may  get  two 
spikes,  each  bearing  live  flowers. — G. 

Thunia  Bensoniae.— This  beautiful  species 
is  now  flowering  freely  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  terminal 
racemes  or  umbels,  and  are  of  a  fine  light  magenta 
colour,  the  lip  being  open  and  veined  with  a  very 
deep  magenta,  having  a  deep  stain  of  orange  on 
the  disc.  Thunias  are  very  useful  for  stove  decora- 
tion. After  the  leaves  have  fallen,  remove  the 
plants  to  a  cool  stove  and  keep  them  dry,  but  not 
to  shrivel  the  bulbs,  until  about  the  month  of  March, 
when  they  should  be  shaken  out,  the  roots 
trimmed,  and  be  repotted.  Drain  the  pots  well  and 
use  for  soil  good  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
— G. 

Bolbopliyllum  barbigerum.  —  This  very 
singular  plant  was  imported  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  Burford 
Lodge  collection,  where  its  long  purple  threads, 
which  form  a  brush  on  the  lip,  are  set  in  motion 
by  the  slightest  current  of  air,  rendering  it  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  plant.  This  and  many 
others,  which  are  considered  by  the  majority  of 
growers  as  unworthy  of  their  notice,  but  many  of 
which  are  most  beautiful  when  examined,  find  a 
home  at  Burford  Lodge.— G. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  — 
"  W.  II.G.'s"  remarks  as  to  the  successful  growing 
of  Epidendrum  viteUinum  majus  are  to  the  point, 
and  I  think  he  has  hit  the  mark  exactly  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  shading  and  moisture.  Some 
Orchid  growers  put  down  my  success  to  the  sea 
air,  but  if  so,  how  is  it  my  neighbours  do  not  suc- 
ceed ?  And  how  about  growers  actually  on  the  sea 
coast  1  My  Odontoglossum  or  cool  house  in  which 
the-e  plants  are  grown  is  shaded  almost  the  whole 
day  long  by  my  residence,  which  does  not  allow 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  it  except  in  the  early 
morning.  I  have  two  open  tanks  in  the  house, 
one  occupying  the  whole  space  under  the  central 
stage.  These  are  the  contributors  to  my  suc- 
cess, shade  and  moisture,  as  so  ably  pointed 
out  in  "W.  H.  G.'s"  notes.— REGINALD  Young, 
Lirrrpool. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


trees  in  the  company  of  a  Fern  (Dryuaria  qnercifolia). 
It  oninys  plenty  of  heat  anil  iiioiaturc,  and  the  po;s 
should  bo  exceptionally  well  drained.  It  also  likes 
full  exposure  to  the  light,  but  it  should  he  carefully 
shaded  from  the  Bun's  rays,  or  tlie  leaves  will  suffer  in 
colour.  —  W. 

Oncidiumleucocliiluni. — This  distinct  species, 
introduced  from  Guatemala  as  far  back  as  ls2:i, 
is  blooming  freely  at  Syon  House.  The  spike  is 
of  greit  length,  and  a  considerable  time  elapses 
before  full  development.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  charming,  the  lip  of  the  purest  white, 
the  side  lobes  pink,  whilst  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  green,  barred  with  chocolate. 

Aerides  crassifolium.  —  Andrew  Cochrane 
sends  me  a  portion  of  a  spike  of  this  fine  Burmese 
plant,  which  was  first  found  about  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  very  bright  rosy  purple  ;  the  plant  itself  is  a 
robust  grower,  with  stout  leathery  leaves.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  the  grower  that  informed  me  last 
season  tliat  he  possessed  a  pure  white  form  of  this 
species  would  let  me  know  if  it  is  flowering  with 
him  this  year,  and  if  so,  would  he  spare  a  blossom 
for  identification  ? — G. 

Miltonia  Regnelli  purpurea. — J.  Fletcher 
sends  me  a  flower  of  this  variety  for  a  name.  The 
species,  I  believe.  I  flowered  first  in  England,  and 
this  was  called  Mr.  Rucker's  variety  when  it  was 
first  known.  The  colours  are  very  rich,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  soft  rosy  purple  usually  with  a 
white  marginal  border.  In  the  flower  now  before 
me  the  colour  runs  right  through,  and  the  flat  lip 
is  rich  purplish  magenta.  This  plant  comes  from 
a  warm  part  in  Brazil  and  thrives  best  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house. — W. 

Misdevallias. — "J.  B."  cannot  think  why  these 
plants  produce  such  small  flowers  this  season.  His 
plants  of  the  v;trious  forms  of  M.  Harryana  do 
not  produce  blooms  more  than  half  the  size  they 
did  last  year.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the 
great  heat  of  the  season,  and  I  have  heard  the 
same  complaint  from  growers  having  a  far  better 
place  for  their  plants,  viz.,  a  north  house  and  in 
constant  shade.  The  flowers  are  bright  and  rich 
in  colour,  but  the  complaint  about  them  is  that 
they  lack  size.— W.  H.  G. 

Top-dressing  Calanthes.— At  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  Calanthes  are  in  active  growth  and 
the  roots  working  freely,  I  find  they  are  much 
improved  by  a  little  top-dressing  composed  of 
dried  cow  or  horse  manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
some  turfy  loam  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  should 
be  spread  over  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  and  pressed  on  rather  firmly.  A  top-dressing 
of  this  kind  will  be  much  better  than  gorging  the 
soil  with  manure  water,  as  this  is  apt  to  make  the 
soil  sour.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used,  but  on'y 
in  a  perfectly  clarified  state. — A.  Young. 


Epidendrum    alatum    (J.   H.    Reeve).— The 

fluwiMS  you  send  are  evidently  of  this  fpecies.  I 
cannot  think  what  caused  you  to  imagine  it  to  be  an 
Oneidiuni.  It  has  little  to  recommend  it  saving  its 
alight  fra!;rnncc.  -G. 

Cypripedium  Curtisi.— From  the  Rev.  E. 
Hnnilley's  collection  conies  a  really  fine  variety  of  this 
species,  the  dorsal  sepal  heiuR  larger  than  usual, 
whilst  the  Hp  is  enormous.  If  this  was  only  a  little 
brighter  in  colour  the  variety  would  he  valuable. — G. 
Aerides  Godefroyanum  (./.  Imrood). — Yours  is 
a  tine  variety  of  this  plant,  and  not,  as  you  suppose,  a 
IV)nn  of  Houlletianum,  which  is  nearer  to  A.  falcatum. 
Tliis  was  introduced  from  Cochin  China  by  -M.  Gode- 
friiy,  after  whom  Ueiebcnbach  named  it,  and  it  is 
figured  in  "  I/I  Ircliidophile  "  for  1887.— G. 

Cypripedium  Parish!.—"  MM."  sends  flowers 
of  this  species,  which  are  not,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  out 
of  the  way.  This  Lady's  .Slipper  likes  plenty  ot  heat 
and  luoiature.     It  grows  naturally  on  thj  branches  cf 


Petroleum  as  an  insecticide. — Although 
petroleum  as  an  insect  destroyer  h.as  been  promi- 
nently before  the  public  for  several  years  past,  yet 
many  people  still  look  upon  it  with  doubt.  Ex- 
treme care  is  needed  in  its  application,  and  from 
the  want  of  this  no  doubt  many  failures  have  oc- 
curred. Now  that  it  is  being  recommended  as  an 
ett'ective  insecticide  for  summer  use  on  fruit  trees, 
yet  more  information  will  be  needed  as  to  its  use 
and  effect  on  various  subjects.  As  to  its  being 
effective  in  killing  red  spider  on  Gooseberry  bushes 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  to  be  considered. 
Those  who  may  have  used  it  for  this  purpose 
will  perhaps  tell  us  whether  any  ill  effects  follow 
when  used  in  this  way.  I  note  th.at  Mr.  Wythes 
for  the  last  year  or  two  has  written  in  favour  of 
Bentley's  soluble  paraffin.  Upon  the  strength  of 
this,  last  ye.ar  1  procured  some,  and  although  I  did 
not  use  it  during  the  summer  on  fruit  trees,  but 
only  at  the  dormant  season,  it  quite  bore  out  what 
Mr.  Wythes  has  stated  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary 
petroleum  of  commerce  was  also  used,  and  I  must 
say  that  both  proved  efficacious.  Petroleum  has 
also  been  recommended  as  a  winter  dressing  for 
Vines,  but  extreme  ciulion  is  needed  wi'.h  these. 
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I  have  heard  ot  two  or  three  instances  where  Vines 
were  totally  ruined,  the  eyes  failing  to  start.  I 
nsed  it  some  years  ago  on  all  our  Vines  with  no 


ill  eSects.— Y.  A.  H. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPE  LADY  DOWNE'S  SEEDLING. 
Co.MrAKF.i)  with  twenty  years  back,  this  fine 
Grape  is  not  now  grown  so  extensively  as  then. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  caused  by  the  extended  cul- 
ture of  Gros  Colman,  which  may  be  a  better 
Grape  to  look  at  when  it  is  well  coloured,  that 
being  none  tt)0  frequently.  The  larger  berries, 
the  freedom  with  which  they  set,  and  the  heavy 
crop.s  that  the  Vines  will  carry  have  also  told  in 
favour  of  Gros  Colman.  When,  however,  we 
consider  flavour  as  being  the  most  essential 
feature,  which  it  should  be  in  all  private 
establishments,  then  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  will  keep  better  late  into  the 
spring.  Where  it  is  requisite  that  the  old 
Grapes  should  meet  the  new  ones  in  the  latter 
end  of  April  or  of  May,  then  the  subject  of 
this  article  must  likewise  be  placed  in  priority 
to  Gros  Colman.  I  used  to  have  a  span-roofed 
house  filled  mainly  with  Lady  Downe's,  in  which 
about  oOO  bunches  would  be  hanging  at  Christ- 
mas-time every  year.  This  crop  made  the 
matter  of  lasting  out  until  new  Grapes  were 
ripe  an  easy  matter,  and  year  after  year  no 
difticulty  was  ever  experienced  in  keeping  the 
fruit  when  well  ripened.  Whilst  upon  this 
point  it  is  as  well  to  add  that  there  is  at 
times  a  tendency  towards  shrivelling  it  the 
iire-lieat  be  carried  on  too  late  in  the 
autumn  at  too  high  a  standard.  For  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  to  ventilate  quite  freely 
and  lower  the  temperature  also  by  the  end  of 
September.  Soils  and  situations  have  also 
undoubted  influence  in  this  matter  of  shrivel- 
ling. In  one  instance  where  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  border  was  inside  I  rarely  found 
shrivelling  give  any  trouble,  but  in  another 
house  with  staging  and  brickwork  in  plenty, 
both  tending  to  a  drier  atmosphere,  I  have  had 
some  trouble  at  times  to  keep  it  in  check.  I 
consider,  moreover,  that  any  tendency  in  the 
Vines  to  make  a  late  growth,  which  Lady 
Downe's  will  oftentimes  do,  should  be  checked 
as  far  as  possible.  Upon  this  also  depends  the 
good  keeping  of  the  fruit  without  a  doubt,  for 
not  only  should  the  Grapes  be  well  ripened, 
but  the  wood  also  ;  otherwise  the  foliage,  which 
is  not  beneficially  afl'ected  by  the  fully  ripened 
wood,  will  remain  green  the  longest  and  there 
by  draw  its  sustenance  in  a  manner  from  the 
bunches  themselves.  On  reference  to  the  engrav- 
ing accompanying  these  remarks,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  bunch  is  a  well-thinned  one  with  day- 
light here  and  there  showing  between  the 
berries.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  so  as 
to  ensure  a  good  state  of  preservation  whun 
less  favourable  weather  sets  in  with  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  It  is  far  better  to  thin 
well  at  the  proper  time  than  to  leave  the 
berries  sufticiently  thick  for  them  to  press 
each  other  tightly  when  they  are  coloured  and 
swelling  has  ceased.  Where  scalding  gives  any 
trouble  a  little  allowance  can  be  made  for  this 
failing,  but  not  much,  for  with  top  and  bottom 
air  left  on  all  night  in  just  suflicient  quantity 
to  prevent  accumulated  moisture  upon  the 
berries  there  need  not  be  much  fear  of  it.  The 
thinning  where  done  with  a  sparing  hand  at  the 
proper  time  will  almost  inevitably  have  to  be 
done  later  on  when  the  berries  are  coloured. 


for  here  and  there  a  berry  will  show  symptoms 
of  decay  and  give  a  lot  of  trouble  in  extraction. 
No  inside  berries  iu  berries  of  Lady  Downe's 
should  ever  be  left  at  the  last  thinning.  My 
practice  is  and  has  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  cut  and  bottle  the  bunches  the  first 
week  in  the  new  year,  but  I  have  rarely  found 
it  requisite  to  commence  using  them  before 
February  or  even  March,  when  the  flavour  is 
considerably  improved  ;  at  any  rate,  such  lias 
been  my  experience  of  this  Grape.  Something 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  I  on  more  than 
one  occasion  exhibited  boxes  or  baskets  of 
12  lbs.  weight  in   March   and  April,  when    I 


of  the  stock  of  fruiting  plants.  Some  of  them 
were  much  injured  by  the  severe  frost  of  last  De- 
cember and  January,  but  the  crops  are  generally 
good.  I  notice  that  Duke  ot  Edinburgh  (MofIat'») 
is  much  favoured  by  market  men.  It  certainly  is 
ot  hardy  constitution,  very  productive,  and  of 
large  showy  appearance  (always  an  item  ot  much 
impoitance  with  market  fruits).  While  some  have 
suffered  from  the  effects  ot  drought,  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make  from  the  absence  ot  moisture. 
Liberal  mulching  with  half-decayed  manure  in 
enrly  spring  has  saved  us  from  all  trouble  ot 
watering,  and  plenty  ot  fine  fruit  is  being  gathered. 
— M.  Tb.mi'LE,  Cavrun  House,  Stirling,  J)ihj  C. 
Feeding  Vines. — The  value  ot  liquid  manure 
is  not  sufticiently  known,  as  often 
unsuitable  soil  may  be  made 
fertile  by  abundant  supplies  of 
liquid  either  from  the  cow  yard 
or  stables.  Having  a  very  light 
soil  to  deal  with,  I  have  found 
cow  manure  ot  great  value,  especi- 
ally for  young  Vines.  As  is  well 
known,  such  manure  applied  iu 
a  green  state  clogs  up  the  soil, 
and  it  should  either  be  mixed 
with  loam  ( spent  Mushroom 
manure  in  a  dry  state  is  excel- 
lent) or  be  placed  in  heaps  and 
allowed  to  get  partially  dried. 
In  such  a  state  it  is  valuable  as 
a  surface-dressing  on  light  soils. 
When  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  border,  in  a  tew  weeks  the 
soil  will  be  full  of  white  healthy 
roots  that  will  be  ready  tor  a 
surface-dressing  ot  heavier  ma- 
terial in  the  winter.  Not  only 
is  the  cow  manure  good  for  the 
roots,  but  it  retains  moisture  and 
keeps  the  houses  at  a  more  even 
temperature,  thus  preventing  the 
spread  ot  insect  pests.  In  stiff, 
heavy  soils  another  manure 
equally  valuable  for  top-dress- 
ing is  night  soil,  provided  it  has 
been  thoroughly  prepared.  It  is 
a  valuable  manure  when  mixed 
with  loam,  or,  what  is  better, 
with  burnt  refuse,  wood  ashes, 
or  charcoal  refuse,  allowing  it 
to  remain  a  tew  months  after 
mixing  before  applying  it  to  the 
Vines  as  a  top-dressing.  —  G 
Wythes. 


Grape  Lady  Downe's  Seedlivg. 

was  oft'ered  Los.  a  pound  for  the  lot,  and  all  I 
could  supply  of  like  <iuality.  What  a  contrast 
this  with  the  prices  now  ruling  at  the  same 
season.  Growek. 


Strawberries  inthe  north. — Notwithstanding 
the  great  numbers  ot  new  Strawberries  which  have 
been  raised  and  sent  out  of  late  year.*,  I  find  that 
in  most  Scottish  gardens  the  varieties  cultivated 
are  tew.  The  northerners  retain  those  (it  ever  so 
old)  which  give  the  best  returns  and  which  can  be 
depended  upon  tor  hardiness  and  good  constitu- 
tion. None  as  tar  as  I  have  seen  (while  visiting 
gardens  very  wide  apart)  are  valued  so  much  as 
President  and  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury. 
Rarely  can  one  visit  a  garden  where  these  two 
well-known  varieties  do  not  form  a  large  portion 


STRAWBERRIES. 
To  have  a  full  supply  ot  Straw- 
berries for  at  least  two  months 
in  the  summer  should  be  the  aim 
of  everyone  in    possession  ot  a 
garden  ot  even  moderate  dimen- 
sions.    There  are  varieties  now 
which  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
soil,  and  although  in  some  situa- 
tions it  is  a   ditticult   matter  to 
secure  late    Strawberries,   it   is 
worth    some   trouble   to   extend 
the  season  by  planting    the    latest  varieties  in 
borders  kept  cool  or  shaded  by  some    artificial 
means.    Other  fruits  may  be  getting  more  plenti- 
ful in  August,  but  Strawberries  never  come  amiss. 
I  have  a  variety  grown  from  alpine  seed  which 
only  requires  more  size  to  make  it  really  valuable, 
being  a  continuous  and  heavy  cropper  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  the  crop  was 
over  by  the  time  (middle  ot  June)  we  generally 
commence  picking,  the  variety  Hericart  de  Thury 
will  probably  be  fruiting  again  in  the  autumn. 
In  a  warm  situation  this  Strawberry  generally 
throws  up  a  second  lot  of  bloom,  but  rarely  early 
enough  to  set  a  crop  before  frost  comes.  Noble 
has  done  remarkably  well ;  in  tact,  it  is  far  ahead 
ot  any  other  fruit  crop  this  season  as  regards 
profit.     It  is    evidently  a  variety   well   suited   to 
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stand  drought,  and  the  quality  was  on  that  ac- 
count much  improved.  This  successful  crop  was 
grown  on  land  sloping  towards  the  south,  which 
has  had  nothing  but  artificial  manure  for  many 
years.  It  is  the  third  season  from  planting,  but 
the  runners  have  been  allowed  to  partially  cover 
the  ground.  The  most  profitable  way  of  growing 
Noble,  where  it  can  be  managed  either  by  stock- 
ing out  the  old  plants  or  well  thinning  the  runners, 
is  to  allow  the  runners  to  grow  and  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  young  plants,  as  the  fruit  comes  much 
earlier  and  larger  from  one  or  twoyear-old  plants. 
The  reason  the  crop  has  been  so  good  this  season 
en  beds  managed  in  this  way  is  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  leafage,  which 
allowed  the  sunshine  full  play  amongst  the  berries, 
to  their  great  advantage  in  quality  and  colour. 

To  ensure  a  clean  sample  of  fruit  some  kind 
of  mulch  is  absolutely  necessary.  Where  a  sufh- 
cient  supply  of  stable  manure  can  be  secured, 
nothing  will  beat  a  good  dressing  put  on  in 
winter  or  early  spring.  This  will  be  a  sufficient 
mulch,  but  there  will  even  then  be  a  dilBculty 
with  the  weeds.  The  best  time  for  planting  Straw- 
berries depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character  of 
the  season.  In  the  garden,  no  doubt  August  or 
as  soon  as  rooted  runners  can  be  secured  is  the 
proper  time,  seeing  that  a  good  crop  of  most 
varieties  may  be  gathered  the  following  season  if 
the  plants  are  placed  in  beds  1  foot  apart,  to  be 
thinned  after  fruiting,  but  in  the  field,  where  we 
have  to  deal  with  plants  by  the  thousand,  either 
autumn  or  early  spring  is  to  be  recommended. 
As  a  rule,  I  prefer  spring,  but  in  a  season  like  the 
present,  spring  planting,  where  the  plants  could 
not  be  watered,  has  been  of  little  use  unless  done 
very  early,  say  in  February.  If  delayed  till  autumn, 
plant  if  possible  before  the  middle  of  October,  to 
give  time  for  safBcient  root-hold  before  winter. 
If  looked  after  and  kept  well  trod  in,  plants  may 
be  successfully  removed  in  open  weather  all 
through  the  winter.  For  a  late  Strawberry  Lax- 
ton's  Jubilee  is  worth  growing,  being  hardy  and  a 
prolific  cropper.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  a 
nest  of  the  sweet,  firm  fruits  of  this  variety  weeks 
alter  other  kinds  are  over. 

If  asked  what  was  most  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  Strawberries,  I  should  say  firm- 
uess  of  soil.  Make  your  soil  as  rich  as  you  like 
before  planting,  but  afterwards  tread  firm  and 
keep  it  firm,  applying  all  manure  on  the  sur- 
face only.  The  same  soil  and  even  the  best  of 
Strawberry  soils  will  not  suit  every  kind  alike. 
Growers  will  find  out  by  experiment  which  sorts 
suit  best.  In  a  mixed  plantation  where  the  Straw- 
berries are  planted  between  bush  fruits,  to  be 
cleared  away  as  the  bushes  require  room,  of  four 
varieties  planted  five  years  ago,  Noble  (on  the 
original  plants)  did  best,  Hericart  de  Thury 
suffered  fram  the  drought,  but  the  old  plants  still 
bear  well  where  sutficient  moisture  is  available, 
while  Paxton  after  the  first  two  seasons  has  been 
of  little  good,  and  President  a  comparative  failure 
from  the  first.  Laxton's  Competitor  has  stood  the 
drought  well,  and  is  worthy  of  trial  as  a  mid- 
season  Strawberry.  The  runners  do  not  bear  as 
with  .\cjble,  but  the  grown  plant  is  full  of  fruit 
and  foliiige.  It  appears  to  be  hardy,  as  I  noticed 
the  blooms  withstood  frost  when  those  of  Noble 
were  cut  off.  E.  W.  B. 


Raspberries.— The  variations  of  growth  found 
in  these  fruits  in  diverse  gardens  are  remarkable. 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  canes  are  only  fairly  stout 
at  I  feet  in  height,  in  others  they  are  stout  and 
full  of  fruit  <;  feet  in  height.  Where  such  very 
strong  growth  ensues,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  ample  room  between  the  rows  be  given,  and 
of  course  very  tall,  stout  stakes  are  needed  to 
sustain  them.  On  the  whole,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  such  very  tall  canes  so  wide  apart  produce 
larger  fruit  or  average  crops  than  do  canes  that 
range  from  :i}.  feet  to  1  feet  in  height,  and  are 
in  rows  about  .i.^  feet  apart.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
pleaded  that  canes  so  short  fruit  closer  to  the 
ground  and  the  fruit  is  in  such  case  in  danger  of 
getting  soiled.  'I'hat  evil,  however,  might  be 
easily  remedied  by  mulching  the  rows  with  long 


manure,  and  whil-t  the  lower  fruit  is  thus  kept 
clean,  weeds  are  checked,  so  also  is  evaporation  in 
dry  weather.  It  is  not  easy  for  everyone  to  have 
plenty  of  tall  stout  stakes,  whilst  shorter  canes 
need  only  i-ery  trifling  support,  as  between  planting 
in  stools  and  in  rows  trained  up  to  wire  supports 
there  is  perhaps  not  much  to  choose,  for  both 
ways  are  excellent,  but  the  wire  support  if  secured 
to  stout  Oak  posts  is  of  great  endurance,  and  gives 
very  little  trouble  in  the  matter  of  tying.  It  is  a 
good  lime  now  to  thin  out  young  suckers,  and 
should  some  be  needed  in  the  winter  for  trans- 
planting, to  select  and  preserve  the  remotest  from 
the  stools  as  being  the  best  rooted. — A.  D. 


FRUIT  TREE  PRUNING. 

I  SHOULD  think  that  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  Young 
on  June  7  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  published  in  The  Garden  of  July  8  would  be 
about  the  stiffest  conundrum  ever  propounded  in 
that  quarter.  What  the  author  of  the  paper 
means  I  cannot  make  out,  but  he  is  neither  an 
"  extensionist "  nor  a  "  restrictionist,"  nor  anything 
between  the  two,  I  think.  Here  are  two  extracts 
from  the  same  page  quite  opposing  each  other — 

NO.  YES. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  The  dwarfing  storks  now 
when  it  is  judiciously  per-  largely  in  vo^ue  hnvc 
formed  suuimrr  pruning  is  helped  to  rovolutiimisc 
one  of  the  grroateatpissiVile  fruit  growitic;,  or  rather 
aids  toward.sth"^  successful  the  pruning  that  is  re- 
cultivatioa  of  fruit  iu  the  quired,  for  with  the  ad- 
open  iiir;  .and  amongst  vent  of  thes5  stocks,  which 
really  practical  gardeners  supplied  a  want  long  frit, 
1  do  not  believe  there  is  trees  suitable  for  the  sinal- 
any  difference  of  opinion  lest  gardens  or  for  special 
as  to  the  system  itself,  but  positions  could  he  grown 
only  as  to  the  time  and  of  a  small  restricted  size, 
manner  of  performing  it.  and  be  also  made  fruitful 
At  the  same  time  there  ap-  without  mueh  pruning  or 
pears  to  be  amongsh  some  pinching  being  necessary 
an  incroa--ing  tendency  to  to  produce  them.  It  was 
allow  outdoor  fruit  trees  the  attempt  to  rigidly  re- 
to  grow  with  far  greater  strict  the  old  trees  grafted 
freedom,  and  allow  tliern  or  budded  on  what  is 
to  assume  wdiat  is  called  known  as  the  free  stock 
a  natural  form,  with  but  which  led  to  the  abuse  of 
liltle,  if  any,  pruning  at  summer  pinching,  as  any 
all.  This,  I  think,  is  an  attempt  to  dwarf  trees  on 
evil ;  fi)rif  tree.sareallowed  these  free  stocks  by  satn- 
to  carry  their  whole  natural  mer  pinchiog  or  pruning 
free  growth  they  will  soon  only  led  to  disastrous  re- 
becorae  so  crowded,  that,  suits,  the  continual  pinch- 
instead  of  being  able  to  pro-  ing  or  pruning  only  causing 
duce  fruit  of  fine  quality,  it  the  trees  to  produ'jo  a 
will  ho  small  in  size  and  thicket  of  shoots  and  un- 
ponr  in  flavour,  and  only  fruitful  spray.  During  tlu 
appear  at  the  outer  edge  of  past  few  years  1  have 
the  tree,  and  not  etjually  allowed  all  our  I'lum  trees, 
over  the  whole,  as  it  does  bush  as  well  as  standards, 
when  tlie  growth  is  kept  to  go  practically  unpruned, 
well  balanced  by  judicious  save  the  shortening  of  a 
pruning,  aud  light  and  sun-  branch  hero  and  there  to 
sldne  have  free  access  to  balance  the  growth  of  the 
all  j'arts.  I  cannot  sutti-  tree,  and  I  never  saw  trees 
ciently  condemn  what  is  in  a  more  fruitful  cDtuli- 
liy  no  means  an  uncommon  tion,  fruit-buds  forming 
occurrence  now  -  a  -  days,  right  up  to  the  tips  of  the 
viz.,  the  stepping  right  out  two-yeir-old  wood,  and 
of  the  groove  of  rigid  prun-  though  very  little  annual 
ing  into  the  very  oppo-  growth  is  made  under  this 
site  extreme  of  absolutely  system,  yet.  what  there  is 
n.atural  gmwlh,  Avithout  is  short  and  fruitful 
any  attempt  or  thought  of  Now  if  these  trees  were 
even  thinning  out  the  subjected  to  rigid  annual 
shoots,  so  as  to  allow  light  pruning,  a  thicket  of  spray 
and  sunshine  to  have  free  is  all  we  should  obtain  for 
access.  our  pains. 

Readers  will  see  from  the  above  extracts  that 
the  "opposite  extreme"  which  Mr.  Young  "can- 
not sufficiently  condemn  "  is  his  own  practice,  and 
is  attended  with  unqualified  success  in  "  all  "  his 
Plum  trees,  which  are  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  shortening  a  tip  "here  and  there  for  balance  " 
is  not  pruning  for  fruit.  In  one  extract  it  will  be 
noticed  this  "extreme"  causes  "  crowding,"  and  in 
the  other  a  paucity  of  shoots—"  very  little  annual 
growth."  A  more  illogical  and  inconsistent 
'  paper  "  I  never  read.  J.  S.  W. 


EFFECT  OF  HANDLING  FRUIT 
CARELESSLY. 

A  cRUAT  deal  of  fruit  is  annually  either  spoiled  or 
much  disfigured  by  careless  handling.  In  some 
instances  the  blame  rests  with  the  grower  or 
those  responsible  for  the  fruit,  and  in  still 
more  cases  it  is  either  the  owners  or  visitors 
who  do  the  mischief.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
approaching  ripeness  would  .seem  to  tempt  the 
latter  class,  and  if  not  watched  very  closely  or 
repeatedly  checked,  they  cannot  re.sist  giving 
these  that  are  coloured  a  squeeze.  They  little 
know,  and  probably  heed  still  less,  what  an 
eflect  those  squeezes  have  upon  the  fruit.  Not 
only  does  the  outline  of  the  thumb  and  second 
finger  show  very  plainly  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe,  but  this  disfigurement  is  quickly  followed 
by  decay.  Ripening  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
ought  to  be  touched  by  no  one  but  either  the 
owner  or  the  person  responsible  to  the  latter, 
and  the  inexperienced  among  these  are  warned 
not  to  press  them  in  a  careless  fashion.  On 
no  account  should  a  squeeze  be  given  on  the 
upper  surface  of  a  fruit,  or  a  bruise  may  be 
unwittingly  caused.  A  very  light  pressure  with 
the  forefinger  on  the  base  of  the  fruit,  or  close 
up  to  the  footstalk,  ought  to  be  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  determine  the  ripeness  or  otherwise 
of  the  fruit.  If  it  is  just  soft  there,  then  the 
rest  of  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  enough  for  gather- 
ing, though  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two  in  a 
cool  fruit  room  would  in  most  cases  improve 
the  quality.  After  a  very  little  practice  it  bs- 
comes  an  easy  matter  to  test  the  fruit  in  the 
manner  indicated  without  bruising  the  fruit  in 
the  slightest.  A  Peach  or  Nectarine  may,  how- 
ever, be  quite  tit  to  gather  aud  yet  not  part 
freely  from  the  tree  ;  in  fact,  if  they  part  very 
readily,  the  chances  are  the  fruit  is  either 
over-ripe  or  not  of  good  quality,  owing  pro- 
bably to  over-cropping.  They  ought  to  bo 
gathered  before  they  quite  reach  the  dropping 
point,  allowing  them  to  drop  into  fish  nets  sus- 
pended underneath  being  a  great  mistake  and 
a  frequent  cause  of  bruised,  flavourless  fruit 
being  sent  to  the  table.  The  fruit  certainly 
should  not  be  dragged  forcibly  away  from  a  tree, 
but  ought  to  re<iuire  just  enough  pulling  to  part 
with  a  slight  click.  Here,  again,  practice  makes 
perfect.  If  grasped  too  firmly  in  the  hand, 
this  may  lead  to  bruising,  and  thoso  who 
are  unable  to  grasp  the  fruit  without  thus 
disfiguring  it  sliould  have  a  pad  of  cotton- 
wool in  the  hand.  After  .  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  it  must  still  be  handled  very 
carefully.  Finger  or  thumb  marks  may  not 
show  directly,  but  they  do  in  a  few  hours. 
Whether  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent  to  a  long 
or  short  distance,  it  ought  to  be  stOl  handled 
and  packed  carefully,  never  resting  on  or  press- 
ing hard  against  each  other.  Tliis  may  to  the 
uninitiated  seem  very  trivial,  but  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort,  large  numbers  of  soft  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  being  disfigured  between  the  time 
they  are  gathered  and  the  time  they  are  eaten, 
housekeepers  and  other  indoor  servants  spoil- 
ing much  soft  fruit  by  careles.s  handling.  Half 
the  fruit  that  is  sent  to  a  dining-room  and  not 
eaten  in  the  usual  course  is  of  little  value  the 
next  morning,  owing  to  the  ordeal  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  Even  tho.se  who  test  the 
fruit  at  the  table  will  do  well  in  every  way  to 
press  that  part  where  finger  marks  will  not 
show. 

Apricots  are  quite  as  susceptible  of  injury  as 
are  J'oaohes,  and  should,  therefore,  be  (juite  as 
carefully  h;indlcd.  Some  varieties,  notably 
Moorpark,  and  which  happeiH  to  be  the  best  of 
all  Apricots,  are  very  ditlicult  to  gather,  and  if 
it  is  to  ba  kept  two  or  three  days  after  gathering 
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the  fruit  sliouKl  not  be  fully  ripe  when  pulled, 
and    should    bo   detached    from    the    tree   by 
means  of  a  good  pair  of   Orape  scissors.     Fij,'s 
should   also  be  very  carefully  handled.     They 
do  not,  ai  a  rule,  part  readily  from  the  trees 
even   when  fully  ripe,  and  break    to  pieces  if 
gathered  carelessly.     Whuu  j^atheriuf;  grasp  the 
fruit   boldly,   yet   with   a   baud  of  velvet,  and 
with  the  thumb  detach  the  foot-stalk  from  the 
tree.    Tlie  most  richly  tl:ivoured  fruits  are  those 
that  are  left  on  tlie  tree  till  the  skius  are  niucb 
cracked  and  on  the  poiut  of  decaying,  but  this 
stage  must  be  anticipated  if  the  Figs  are  to  be 
sent  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  handling  in 
any  case  being  very  carefully  done.     Plums  are 
of  a  harder  nature,  the  skins  being  more  elastic 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  fruits  mentioned, 
but,  all  the  same,  there  ought  to  ba  no  careless 
handling  of  the  fruits.     They  are  most  tempting 
and  pleasing  in  appearance  when  the  bloom  that 
invariably  forms  on  them  remains  iutact,  and 
it  is  this  that  should  be   preserved  as  much  as 
possible.     Cuiiously   enough,  jud_ges   at  flower 
shows  frequently  quite  ignore  this  addition  to 
the  appearance  of  a  Plum,  much-polished  fruit 
being   given    the   prizes    for    no    other   reason 
than"  because  it   happens  to    be  fully  ripe   or 
extra  large,  as  the  case  may  be.     Yet  the  same 
men  insist  upon  Grapes,  rightly  enough,  having 
a  good  bloom  on  the  berries.     The  foot-stalks 
ought   also   to    be  saved  on  dessert  Plums  as 
much  as  possible,  and  not  many  will  be  lost  it 
the  fruit  is  gathered  before  the  dropping  point 
is  reached,    being   detached   with    the    aid    of 
scissors.     As  they  are   gathered,  lay  them   in 
either    a    flat   box   or    basket  with   a    paper- 
covered  padding  of  some  kind  in  a  single  layer 
and   just    clear    of  each  other,   careful   subse- 
quent handling  being  necessary.     Even  Cher- 
ries   show    the    effects    of    careless    handling. 
Instead  of  being  dragged  away  from  the  trees 
by  the  handful,  choice  fruit  ought  to  have  the 
foot-stalks  cut  through  with  scissors,  the  foot- 
stalks also  serving  as  a  handle  for  shifting  the 
C.ierries     with.     Apples,     like     Plums,     have 
fairly  strong,  elastic   skins,   and   therefore  are 
not  particularly  liable  to  bruising.     Too  often, 
however,  this   good    quality    is    strained    un- 
duly,  as    thi    fruit   will   scarcely  stand   being 
shaken    down  or  otherwise    roughly    handled. 
When  bruised,  they  keep  badly  and  are  of  far 
less  value  than  would  have  been  the  same  fruit 
if  less  badly  used.     Pears  are  among  the  fruits 
that  are  the  most  injured  by  being  squeezed  at 
the  wrong  place.     At   all  times  they  ought  to 
be   carefully   handled,  and  when   tested  as  to 
ripeness,  the  fruit  should  be  taken  in  the  hand 
and   the  thumb  pressed  against  the  thin  end 
next  the  foot-stalk.     If    it  is  soft  there,  then 
the  fruit  is  iiuite  tit  to  eat.     Should  Pe;irs   not 
be  used  at  the  time  they  are  tested,  the  slight 
bruise  caused  will  not  be  noticed,  nor  will  it 
impair    the   keeping    properties   of    the   fruit. 
Press  them  anywhere  near  the  thickest  part  of 
the  fruit  and  distigurenient  is  certain. 


tance  or  are  packed  for  a  distance,  and  when 
dished  up  with  the  same  care,  few  or  no  marks 
of  handling  or  rubbing  will  be  noticeable. 

W.  Ifir.UUIKN. 


As  already  hinted,  Orapes  are  thought  but 
little  of  if  minus  bloom,  and  I  need  hardly 
point  out  how  very  careful  those  responsible 
should  be  to  preserve  this  aa  much  as  possible. 
No  thoughtless  or  irresponsible  persons  ought 
to  have  free  access  to  a  vinery,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  very  many  of  them  cannot  resist 
pressing  some  of  the  berries.  Onca  the  Grapes 
are  fully  grown,  not  necessarily  ripened,  every 
rub  and  every  squeeze  will  show,  this  heedless 
removal  of  bloom  .showing  even  more  plainly 
when  ripeness  is  reached.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible, nor  is  it  necessary,  to  send  bunches  to 
the  table  without  a  rub  of  any  kind.  The  best 
side  ought  to  be  kept  welt  laid  up,  whether 
the   bunches  are  only  to  be  sent  a  short  dis- 


YOUNG    CAVWrN  OLD  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

Ou)  Strawberry  plants,  by  which  I  mean  any 
that  have  borne  more  than  two  good   crops  of 
fruit,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
prolonged  drought,  not   a   few   of   them  being 
burnt  up  beyond  recavery.     Under  good  culti- 
vation,   and  on    soils  suitable   for   Strawberry 
culture,  the   plants    are    seldom  purposely  de- 
stroyed before  they  have  produced  three  crops, 
and  I  have  known  them  remain  in  a  protitable 
state  very  much  longer,  this  being  principally 
due   to  a  very  free   use  of  sewage  water  both 
during  the  winter  and  .spring  months.     There 
are  also  soils  so  unsuited  to  Strawberry  culture, 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  attempt  taking  a  sesond 
crop  from  the  plants.     Not  that  a  second  crop 
could  not  be  had,  but  the  quality  was  so  very 
inferior,  that  the  fruit  was  comparatively  worth- 
less. The  question  is,  Do  we  attach  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  value  of  young  Strawberry  plants  i 
In  other  words,  are  not  the  older  rows  still  left 
on  the  ground  longer  than  they  ought  to  be  in 
very  many  cases  ?     Old  plants,  as  just  previously 
admitted,  can  be  and  very  often  are  made  to 
produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  but  what  about 
the  quality  ?     How  does  this  compare  with  that 
of  the  fruit  of  young  plants  on  fresh   ground  I 
According  to  my  experience,  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  finest  and  also  the  best  flavoured 
Strawberries  are  obtained  from  plants  fruiting 
for  the  first  time.     It  is  also  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  first  gatherings  are  obtained  from  young 
plants,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  consistently 
advocated   planting    Noble   on    warm    borders 
afresh  every  summer,  t.aking  one  crop,  and  that 
an  early  and  heavy  one,,  from  the  plants,  and 
then,  after  the  requisite  number  of  rooted  run- 
ners is  obtained,   clearing  off'   all  together.     I 
am  not  prepared  to  argue  that  Noble  is  of  fine 
flavour    under    any   circumstances,    but    from 
youn"  plants   the  fruit   is  presentable  enough 
and  s'lldom  found  fault  with.     It  is  the  crops 
from   older    plants    that   find   so   little   favour 
either  on  the  dining  table  or  in  the  markets. 
Alice    Maud     is     sometimes     condemned    for 
its   inferior   (luality,    and  there  may   be  good 
reason     for     the     complaint     in     some    cases. 
Young  plants  on  fairly  strong  soils,  however, 
produce  grand  fruit  of  superior  quality,  too.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  does  not  vary  so  greatly,  but  I 
am  yet  of  opinion  that  the  most  luscious  and 
certainly  the  finest  fruits  are  produced  during 
the  first  two  seasons  after  planting.    Much  the 
same  rule  holds  good  in    the    case  of  another 
popular     variety— President.      British     Queen 
absolutely  refuses    to    fruit   a   second  time  on 
some  soils   and   in  some    situations,   and  very 
rarely  do  other  than  quite  young  plants  pro- 
duce heavy  crojis  of    superior   fruit.     Loxford 
Hall  Seedling,  grown  on  a  cool  border,  yields 
a  fairly  good  crop  of  extra  fine,  richly-flavoured 
fruit    duiing    the    season     following     planting 
and  a  good  full  crop  during  the  second  year, 
after  which  it   is  .i  mistake  to  leave  the  plants 
any   longer  on  the  ground.     I  shall  make  no 
further  attempt  to  multiply  these  examples  in 
favour  of  my  contention  that  the  best  flavoured 
fruit    is    obtained    from   quite   young    plants, 
enouffh    being    adduced    to    bring    home    the 
fact   to   all   who  like  to  have  or  to  fgrow  the 
best  of  everything. 

In    addition    to    young     Strawberry    plants 
bein"  the  tir.st  to  produce  ripe  fruit  of  superior 


quality,  they  are  also  hardier  than  the  majority 
of  those  that  have  lost  much  of  their  pristine 
vigour,  or  any,  say,  that  have  given  three  good 
crops.  The  short  spell  of  wintry  weather,  that 
is  to  say,  the  three  weeks'  frost  of  last  winter, 
was  much  felt  by  the  Strawberries  generally, 
but  although  it  umloubtedly  weakened  the 
younger  plants,  it  did  not  kill  any  hereabnuts. 
The  older  breadths,  however,  did  not  come  out 
of  the  ordeal  at  all  satisfactorily,  not  a  few 
large  plants  having  been  killed  outright,  while 
those  that  survived  had  not  recovered  much 
ground  before  the  severe  drought  set  in.  The 
hardiness  of  old  plants,  therefore,  being  doubt- 
ful is  another  reason  why  fewer  of  them  should 
be  .saved.  It  is  sometimes  urged  in  favour  of 
their  being  retained  longer  than  I  advocate 
that  the  third  and  in  some  cases  the  fourth 
crops  are  much  the  heaviest,  and  if  only  a  few 
of  the  fruit  are  fine  enough  for  dessert,  the  rest 
are  very  acceptable  for  making  into  jam.  That 
large  quantities  are  required  for  the  latter  purpose 
there  is  no  disputing,  but  why  not  grow  one  or 
two  varieties  especially  for  supplying  this  class 
of  fruit  '.  Instead  of  keeping  the  finer  or  high- 
class  varieties  on  the  ground  longer  than  they 
continue  to  give  the  best  dessert  fruit,  would  it 
be    a    better  plan  to  clear  them    off   the 
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ground  after  producing  two  heavy  crops  and  to 
grow  either  Stirling  Castle,  Yicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  or  the  old  Grove  End  Scarlet 
solely  for  giving  preserving  fruit  in  great 
abundance  !  The  fruit  of  either  of  these  three 
varieties  can  be  made  into  much  better  jam 
than  any  obtained  from  choice  sorts,  and 
which  may  b3  much  mixed  both  as  regird^  size 
and  quality. 

Doubtless  where  extra  pains  are  taken  in  the 
preparation   of  ground    well  suited    to  Straw- 
berry culture,   gJjd  room  also    being   allowed 
between  the  rows  and  the  plants  in  the  rows, 
the  third  and  even  fourth  crops  are  remunera- 
tive enough,  but  in  how  many  oases  are  all  the 
conditioul  favourable  to  this  end  ?   In  very  few, 
I  think.     Too    often  deep  culture    and   a  free 
use  of  solid   manure  are   followed  by   a   rank 
<rrowth  of  the  plants,  a  plentiful  crop  of  leaves 
and  not  very  much  fruit  being   the   outcome. 
In  other  instances  the  fruit  is  produced  freely 
enou"h,  but  owing  to  the  plants  running  mto 
each  other  it  falls  to  ripen  properly,  especially 
in  a   wet   season.       If  ground   is  trenched  for 
Strawberries,  this  ought  always  to  be  done  m 
time  for  a  crop  of  early   Potatoes  to  be  taken 
ott;  and  it  will  have  settled  down  considerably 
accordingly.     It   is  not  the  adoption,  but   the 
abuse  of' the  practice  of  trenching  for  this  crop 
that  I  often  condemn,  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so    as  long    as   instances    of   the    latter  come 
under    my    notice.       Now,    trenching    is     not 
possible  in  all  cases,  and,  fortunatt-ly,  is  by  no 
means   an  indispensable    preparation,      ^oung 
plants   will  produce  good  crops  on  untreiiched 
■  'round  or  any  equal  to  what  are  obtained  by 
the  more  expensive  and  laborious  prepar.ition, 
and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  failure  fro  in  the 
looseness  and  richness  of  the  root-run.     Most 
soils  that  have  been  well  manured,  dug  a  spade 
deep,   and   got  into  a    free  working  condition 
will  answer  well  for  Strawberries,  while  if  well- 
rooted  plants  are  got  out  by  the  end  of   July 
or  during  the   fir.'t  week  in  August  and  well 
attended  to,  they  will  become  sutticiently  strong 
to  produce  a  valuabl.j  first  crop.   On  moderate  y 
stron"  retentive  soils  I  have  not  seen  properly 
mulched  plants  fail  any  the  more  quickly  from 
not  having  a  very  deep  run,  and  heavy   water- 
in<'s  were  ([uite  as  much  needed  in  the  case  ot 
those  on  li"ht  trenched  soils  as  by  those  not  bav- 
in^ the  benefit  of  khis  extra  preparation,  always 
provided  they   had    not  been    on    the  ground 
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more  than  two  seasons.  This  season  both 
early  and  second  early  Potatoes  will  be  tit  for 
lifting  very  much  sooner  than  usual,  and 
Strawberry  runners,  though  none  too  plentiful, 
are  also  early.  This  will  give  a  good  opportunity 
for  putting  out  more  young  plants  than  in 
previou.s  years  and  of  testing  my  theory  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  produce  from  young  plants. 

Grower. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Few  people  living  can  remember  having  ex- 
perienced such  a  trying,  and  in  many  respects 
so  disastrous  a  year  as  that  of  1893.  Whether 
we  have  seen  the  worst  of  it  remains  to  be 
proven.  It  may  be,  redeeming  features  will  yet 
be  found,  but  at  present  the  gains  are  baiUy 
over  -  balanced  by  losses,  gardeners  having 
nearly  as  much  to  complain  of  as  farmers. 
Curiously  enough,  the  dwellers  in  nearly  every 
district  that  I  have  visited  or  heard  from  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  have  suf- 
fered tlie  most  both  from  the  heat  and  drought  ; 
but  if  notes  could  be  compared,  it  would  most 
probably  be  found  that  Dame  Nature's  favours 
have  been  pretty  evenly  divided.  Thunder- 
storms are  frequently  very  partial.  They  seem 
to  fall  heavily  in  some  localities  and  pass  round 
others,  but  then  the  chances  are  those  who  mi.ss 
the  rains  on  one  day  come  in  for  their  share  a 
few  hours,  or  it  may  be  days,  later  on.  As  far 
as  all  the  counties  south  of  Durham  are  con- 
cerned, the  rainfall  since  February  has  been 
disastrously  light.  What  rain  has  fallen  at 
different  times  was  of  little  avail  against  the 
powerful  and  constantly  sustained  sunshine  and 
heat,  this  almost  amounting  to  what  is  usually 
experienced  in  tropical  countries.  Those  who 
are  on  light  gravelly  soils  are  by  far  the 
greatest  sufferers,  even  if  the  water  supply  has 
not  failed,  the  coolness  attending  clayey  sub- 
soils being  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  which 
no  amount  of  watering  in  the  ca.se  of  gravelly 
or  chalky  soils  seemed  capable  of  producing. 

Excessive  heat,  whether  or  not  accompanied 
Vjy  moisture  at  the  roots,  is  not  good  so  early 
in  the  year  for  the  majority  of  the  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  we  cultivate,  and  if  the 
seasons  changed  permanently,  then  we,  too, 
would  have  to  take  a  lesson  out  of  our  Ameri- 
can brethren's  book  and  grow  selections  that 
would  better  suit  the  climate. 

Fruit. 

It  is  very  certain  the  great  heat  did  not  suit 
Strawberries.  Although  being  able  to  gather 
ripe  fruit  during  the  first  week  in  May  was  in 
some  respects  a  boon,  I  would  rather  have  dis- 
pensed with  these  early  pickings  and  had  later, 
heavier  and  more  richly  flavoured  fruit.  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries  and  Currants  again  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory  as  regards  flavour,  all 
ripening  very  early,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
8»aaon  is  much  felt  in  many  quarters.  Caterpillars 
and  red  spider  have  been  great  enemies  to  the 
first  and  last-named,  and  in  many  gardens 
not  a  healthy  bush  or  any  good  fruit  can  be 
found.  In  cooler  positions  and  where  the 
})ushe8  are  well  protected  the  fruit  is  fairly 
large,  and  hanging  will,  perhaps,  remove  some 
<jf  the  aciditj'  from  the  Currants.  Very  early 
also  were  the  dessert  Cherries,  Morelhis  like- 
wise being  ripe  fully  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  The  latter  are  among  the  best  fruit 
crops  of  the  year.  Never  before  were  ripe 
Peaches  gathered  from  tlie  open  w.tlls  in  the 
south  of  England  by  .June  lil,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability if  standard*  had  beea  grown  these 
would  have  given    g  lod  crops    of    fruit.     The 


trees  of  double-flowering  varieties  flowered 
grandly  this  spring,  and  so  would  also  stan- 
dards of  the  sorts  cultivated  for  their  fruit  if 
only  they  were  given  the  same  chance.  Not 
only  are  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ripening 
very  early,  but  the  fruit  promises  to  be  finer 
and  better  in  quality  than  often  seen  in  the 
open.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
borders  have  been  heavily  mulched  and 
watered  occasionally,  red  spider  being  kept 
down  by  means  of  frequent  syringings.  Apri- 
cots, on  the  other  hand,  though  equally  early 
in  ripening,  are  smaller  than  usual.  These, 
in  spite  of  the  severe  frosts  experienced  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  are  exceptionally 
abundant,  and  in  but  few  instances  has  thin- 
ning out  been  severe  enough.  The  most 
luscious  fruits  are  those  shaded  by  foliage, 
and  it  would  have  paid  well  to  shade  the 
trees  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  What 
few  standard  Apricots  are  grown  should  do 
well  this  season.  During  the  average  English 
summer  they  are  of  no  service  whatever  in 
any  but  the  most  favoured  districts.  Plums 
— Rivers  Prolific,  Morocco,  July  Green  Gage, 
and  De  Montfort,  none  of  which  ripen  during 
an  ordinary  season  much  before  the  first  week 
in  August — were  fairly  ripe  by  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  if  the  change  to  cool  weather  lasts 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  a  long  succession 
of  superior  fruit  should  be  obtained.  We 
gathered  the  first  ripe  Pear  (variety  Doyenne 
d'Ete)  on  July  1,  Citron  des  Carmes  being 
about  a  week  later.  Pears,  where  they  have 
not  suffered  greatly  from  the  drought,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  very  early,  also  promise  to  be 
extra  fine.  Jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon  Chrc'- 
tien  being  particularly  good.  Apples,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  more  plentiful  than  at  one 
time  thought  possible,  are  yet  very  small,  the 
exceptions  being  where  the  trees  have  escaped 
blight  and  are  thinly  cropped.  Birds  are 
already  very  busy  among  them,  the  soft 
Codlins  suflering  moat  from  their  depredations. 
Beauty  of  Bath  and  Irish  Peach  are  now  ripe 
enough  for  use,  these  forming  a  close  succes- 
sion to  Early  Julien  and  Early  Harvest.  In 
the  "good  old  days  "  August  10  was  considered 
fairly  early  for  the  latter  to  bp  ripe.  This 
year  there  will  be  none  left  by  July  10. 

Flowers 
generally  have  been  very  early  and  short-lived 
this  season,  and  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
Not  a  few  have  been  lost  outright  and  very 
many  more  are  badly  crippled.  Annuals  even 
when  sown  where  they  were  to  bloom  either 
came  up  badly  or  else  failed  to  attain  anything 
approaching  their  proper  size  before  they 
flowered.  Herbaceous  plants,  especially  where 
they  have  not  been  transplanted  lately,  have 
also  suffered  very  much  from  the  heat  and 
drought,  and  the  Sunflowers  and  Phloxes  are 
in  full  bloom,  this  being  a  month  earlier  than 
usual  and  before  they  are  wanted.  Most  pro- 
bably many  of  the  border  flowers  will  behave 
as  queerly  as  some  of  the  flowering  shrubs  are 
doing,  these  latter  flowering  again  in  several 
instances.  (^)uite  recently  all  the  ends  of  the 
young  branches  on  Laburnums  were  furni.shed 
with  a  flower  raceme,  and  very  pretty  they 
looked,  too.  Roses  again.st  walls  have  given 
one  early  crop  of  blooms,  and  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  in  print  a  good  second  lot  will 
be  at  their  best.  Nurserymen  complain  bitterly 
of  their  losses  among  newly-moved  trees  and 
shrubs  generally,  and  of  Rose  stocks  in  par- 
ticular, one  putting  the  number  of  the  latter 
lost  by  himself  at  about  30,000.  Carnations 
were  never  more  plentiful  or  much  better  than 
they  are  this  season,  and  these  grand  border 
flowers  will  be  more  extensively  grown  during 


the  next  few  years  than  for  a  long  time  past. 
Clematises,  again,  have  been  gorgeous,  but  were 
far  earlier  than  desirable.  Some  few  things 
seem  to  like  the  hot  and  diy  weather.  For  in- 
sfance,  the  shrubby  Hibiscuses,  whether  grown 
against  a  wall  or  in  the  open,  are  unusually 
fine  and  very  beautiful  ;  so  .also  were  Gum 
Cistuses,  but,  unfortunately,  in  both  cases  the 
flowers  are  very  fragile  and  last  but  a  short 
time.  I  never  saw  the  common  Jessamine 
flower  so  beautifully  as  it  is  doing  this  season, 
the  charming  white  flowers  quite  scenting  the 
place.  Banks  of  St.  John's  Wort  have  been 
and  sfill  are  very  gay,  no  amount  of  dry 
weather  apparently  checking  either  the  free 
spreading  habit  of  the  plants  or  their  free 
flowering. 
This  has  been  a  very  bad  season  for 

Vegetables, 

and  probably  there  will  be  no  marked  improve- 
ment for  some  time  to  come.  Everything  has 
been  very  early,  and  in  many  cases  also  too 
quickly  over.  Peas  are  the  worst  failure  of  the 
year,  no  amount  of  watering  apparently  saving 
the  crops.  The  heat  was  too  excessive,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  haulm  became  badly  blighted, 
the  Peas  in  the  pods  also  hardening  more 
rapidly  than  desirable.  1  am  afraid  the  change 
has  come  too  late  to  save  the  later  rows,  most 
of  which  are  flowering  prematurely.  K'dney 
Beans  stand  the  heat  well,  and  if  kept  moist  at 
the  roots  prove  one  of  the  best  of  hot  weather 
vegetables.  Very  promising  also  are  the  rows 
of  runner  Beans.  Cauliflowers  are  a  cnmi)lete 
failure,  and  so  also  have  Lettuces  been  in  mmy 
gardens.  As  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  Pota- 
toes were  never  better  and  rarely  so  good  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  crops  are  not  quite  so 
heavy  in  some  cises  as  desired,  but  there  is  no 
disease  nor  many  faulty  large  tubers.  Really 
good  crops  of  Ashleafs  have  been  dug  that  have 
been  grown  without  any  rain  having  fallen  on 
them  from  the  time  the  seed  tubers  were  got  in, 
but  in  these  instances  the  ground  was  very  well 
prepared  for  them.  Other  root  crops  have 
proved  most  unsatisfactory,  while  Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  both  scarce  and  small,  this  being 
largely  due  to  the  pinch  the  old  stools  had  last 
January.  Vegetable  Marrows  revel  in  the  heat, 
and  some  have  already  been  sent  to  the  markets. 

M.  H. 
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PLATE  919. 

SOLANUM  CRISPUM. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
Tuts  free-flowering,  hardy  climbing  shrub  has 
found  a  congenial  home  in  Ireland,  where  it 
is  frequently  seen  clothing  the  fronts  of  houses 
and  walls,  and  is  even  a  favourite  with  station- 
masters  there  who  have  a  taste  for  gardening. 
It  also  occurs  in  Ireland  as  a  large  bush  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden 
there  is  now  a  fine  example  of  it  supported 
by  a  large  stake,  and  forming  a  mass  of  dark 
green  foliage  and  graceful  coiymbs  of  purple 
flowers  which  are  attractive  all  through  the 
summer.  At  Kew  it  is  planted  against  a 
south  wall,  where  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
would  soon  cover  a  large  space  if  not  freely 
pruned.  It  is  a  most  useful  plant  for  cover- 
ing walls  and  buildings— a  spring-struck  cuttinj 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Champion  Jones,  June 
4, 1892,  from  specimens  sent  by  Mrs.  Robb,  Liphook. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  GuiUaume  Severeyne. 
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if  planted  against  a  wall  in  May  or  June  ex- 
tending 3  yards  or  ■(  yards  high  and  wide  before 
the  frost  stops  it.  Althoiii^h  almost  an  unknown 
plant  in  gardens,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
new,  for  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Anderson  from  the  island  of  Chiloe  about  the 
year  1830.  It  is  said  to  bo  common  in  waste 
places,  hedges,  &c  ,in  Chili,  occupying  the  same 
place  in  the  native  vigetation  there  as  our  Bitter- 
sweet (S.  Dulcamara)  does  here.  When  intro- 
duced, it  at  once  attracted  the  .attention  of 
gardeners,  and  pictures  of  it  were  published  in 
the  botanical  and  horticultural  magazines  of 
that  period.  Dr.  Lindley  saw  it  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Low,  of  Clapton,  in  1831  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  April, 
when  it  was  greatly  admired.  The  plant  shown 
h.ad  been  grown  in  a  pot  and  had  formed  a 
jiyramid  with  a  great  number  of  lateral  branch- 
lets,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  there  was 
a  bunch  of  flowers. 

If  planted  out  in  a  rich  soil  the  shoots  are 
very  vigorous,  and  sometimes  it  is  better  to  cut 
out  the  strongest  of  the  new  shoots,  or  there 
will  be  le.s3  tlower  than  is  desirable.  It  thrives 
in  poor  soil,  and  unless  a  large  specimen  is 
wanted  I  would  recommend  a  poor  soil  for  it. 

The  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stems  are  much 
l.irger  than  those  on  the  tlower  branches,  being 
5  inches  or  0  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad. 
I  have  been  informed  that  this  plant  is  a  mag- 
nificent shrub  in  a  few  gardens  in  the  south  of 
France. 

Another  species  of  Solanum  which  is  hardy 
against  a  wall  in  the  south  of  England  is  8.  jiis- 
minoides.  There  used  to  be  a  fine  example 
of  it  against  a  south-we.st  wall  in  the  Pendell 
Court  garden,  and  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture formed  by  it  against  an  old  building  and 
encircling  a  tall  chimney  in  the  garden  of  Miss 
Talbot  at  Margara  Park,  Swansea,  where  Mr. 
Muir,  finding  a  shoot  of  it  had  crept  through  a 
broken  pane  of  glass  from  the  greenhouse,  had 
encouraged  it  to  grow  outside. 

These  two  species,  with  S.  pensile,  S.  Sea- 
forthianum  and  the  king  of  all  climbing  Sola- 
nums,  S.  Wendlandi,  .are  worthy  climbing 
representatives  of  the  Potato  family,  .and  de- 
serve a  place  in  every  good  collection  of  garden 
plants.  W.   W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

Early  Straws  CRKiEiS.— There  is  yet  time  to  form 
fresh  beds  of  these  with  a  good  prospect  of  success. 
If  strong  well-rooted  young  plants  of  the  favourite 
early  variety  or  varieties  are  at  once  put  out  on  a 
raised  border  in  front  of  a  south  wall  and  well 
attended  to,  they  ought  to  attain  a  size  nearly 
or  quite  equiil  to  the  production  of  one  pound  each 
of  extra  early  fruit.  No  other  crop  better  repays 
for  good  culture.  Seeing  that  these  borders  are 
usually  somewhat  limited  in  extent,  none  but  the 
earliest  Strawberries  should  be  grown  on  them, 
one  good  crop  from  the  plants  being  enough.  It 
the  space  cannot  be  bad  for  a  change  of  site,  then 
change  the  soil,  substituting  either  a  loamy  com- 
post or  else  the  best  fresh  garden  soil  for  the  best 
part  of  top  spit  that  is  moved.  For  these  some- 
what hot  and  dry  positions,  good  rotten  stable  or 
mixed  farmyard  manure  is  the  best  that  can  be 
used,  and  if  this  was  not  dug  in  freely  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  fork  it  in  now.  Make  the  ground  per- 
fectly level,  all  lumps  being  broken  down,  and  well 
trample  it  prior  to  putting  out  the  plants.  As  the 
latter  are  only  to  fruit  once,  15  inches  apart  each 
way  will  be  found  enough  room  for  them. 

SUCCESSIONAL  AXD  MAIN-CEOP   STEAWBEERIBa. 

— Unless  some   of  the   first    early    varieties    are 


planted   in  a  good   sunny,  open   po^iiion  with  the 
main-crop  sorts,  there  is  a  risk  of  a   break  in  the 
supply.      Therefore   plant   a   few    rows    of    both 
Scarlet   Queen,  Vicomtesie  Hfiricart  de  Thury,  or 
other  favourite  early  variety,  and   follow  on  with 
Sir  J.    Paxton,   La    Grosse    Sucifie,   or  any   other 
variety   that  ripens    moderately   early.      Another 
plantation  should  be  formed  in  a  cooler  position, 
some  of  the  second  earlies  accompanying  Sir  C. 
N.apier,     Countesis,     Dr.     Hogg,     British     Queen, 
and    other    comparatively    late    ripening    Straw- 
berries.     Room     ought    also    to    be    found    for 
Empress    of    India,    Lord  Suffield,  Gunton    Park, 
Commander   and   other   newer   varieties   that  are 
rightly  considered  worthy  of  a  trial.     In  low-lving 
or  backward  districts  it   answers   best    to    pl.ant 
Strawberries   on   raised   beds,  these   being   t  feet 
wide   with  2-feet    alleys  between,  three   rows   of 
plants  going  to  e.ach.     If  the  site  for  these  beds 
w<as  first  staked  out  and  then  prepiired   very  much 
as  for  Asparagus,  the  best  portion  of  the  top  spit 
being  thrown  out  and  then  returned  to  its  original 
position  after  a  good  dressing  of  solid  manure  has 
been  forked  into  the  subsoil,  success  will  most  pro- 
bably be  assured,  let  the  weather  during  the  fruiting 
season  be  what  it  may.     In  all  warm  or  moderately 
warm  localities,  growing  on  the  level  is  the  plan 
that  is  most  generally  adopted.     Deep  cultivation 
should  be  accompanied  by  extra  firmness  of  soil, 
this  being  especially  necessary  if  manure  has  been 
freely   dug   in,   or    otherwise   leaves    may  be  too 
strong  and   plentiful    for   good   crops   to  form  or 
ripen  well.     If  winter  trenching  took  place  and  a 
crop  of  Potatoes  be  first  taken  from   the  ground, 
it  will  have  settled  considerably,  but  it  the  trench- 
ing  has   been   done   recently,  then  must  a  heavy 
trampling  or  rolling  be  given,  a  dry  time   being 
chosen  for  this  operation.     In  all  cises  where  the 
soil   is    of    a   somewhat   strong   loamy  character, 
ordinary  digging  and  a  moderate  dressing  of  ma- 
nure given  to  the  preceding  crop  of  Potatoes  or 
other  quick-maturing  vegetables  are  sufficient,  sub- 
sequent good  top  culture  keeping  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  productive   state   quite   long  enough.     In 
any  case  make  the  ground  firm  and  level,  no  lumps 
being   tolerated,  and  well    fix   the  young   plants, 
taking  good  care  not  to  bury  the  hearts  of  these 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  expose  a  portion  of  the 
stem.     The  roots  should  be  spread  well  out  and 
not  cramped  up  in  a  hole  made  with  a  dibber,  while 
if  they  have  been  layered  into  small  pots,  see  that 
these  are  in  a  moist  state  before  planting.     The 
rows  of  that  strong  grower,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  any 
other  equally  vigorous  variety  ought  to  be  fully 
30  inches  apart,  2  feet  dividing  the  plants  in  the 
row.     Moderately  strong  growers,  of  which  Presi- 
dent is  a  good  type,  may  well   be  put  out  2  feet 
apart  each  way,  while  Dr.  Hogg,  Alice  Maud  and 
such  like  neat  growers  may  be  arranged  18  inches 
apart  in  rows  2  feet  asunder.     The  planting  ought 
all  to  be  completed  Ijy  the  end   of  July.     If  the 
weather  is  dry,  water  the  plants  occasionally  till 
well  established  ;  also  keep  them  free  of  runners 
and  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.     If  the.se  cultural 
details   are   properly    carried   out,   the   crop  next 
season   should  be  both  heavy  and  of  extra  good 
quality. 

Late  Strawberries.— If  Eleanor,  Oxonian, 
W.aterloo  or  other  fairly  robust  late  varieties  are 
planted  in  the  open  with  the  main-crop  Straw, 
berries,  they  will  give  a  fairly  late  supply  of  fruit. 
When  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  and  Latest  of  All— 
the  two  best  late  v.arieties- are  grown  well  in  the 
open,  red  spider  is  almost  certain  to  spoil  them. 
For  these,  then,  a  cooler  site  should  be  chosen,  and 
with  them  Waterloo  may  well  be  associ.ated.  They 
succeed  admirably  on  wide  wall  borders  with  a 
northerly  aspect,  a  north-east  border  answering 
remarkably  well.  Two  crops  are  enough  to  take 
from  these,  old  plants  rarely  doing  well  in  cool 
positions.  Seeing  also  that  none  of  them  are 
strong  growers,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  putting 
out  the  plants  18  inches  apart  eich  way.  If  a 
suitable  fresh  site  cannot  be  found,  change  the 
soil  and  manure  freely  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
early  Strawberries,  and  start  afresh  with  strongly- 
rooted  plants. 
Old  Strawberry   plants.— It  rarely  pjiys  to 


preserve  the  pi  mts  in  the  open  after  three  good 
crops  have  been  taken  from  them,  somegrowersbeing 
content  with  two  crops.  Runners  are  be=t  obtained 
from  younger  plants,  and  it  is  unwi.se,  therefore, 
to  leave  old  clumps  that  have  done  their  work  any 
longer  than  necessary  on  the  ground.  If  they  are 
cutoff  with  a  spade,  cleared  off  and  burnt  with 
the  rest  of  the  rubbish,  a  good  site,  without  any 
further  preparation,  is  early  available  for  late 
Broccoli.  The  ground  being  solid,  yet  not  poor, 
promotes  an  extra  sturdy,  frost-resisting  growth. 
Those  rows  of  Strawberry  plants  that  are  to  be 
reserved  for  another  year  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
for  several  weeks  longer.  Directly  the  requisite 
number  of  well-rooted  runners  hfs  be  n  taken 
from  them,  all  the  oldest  leaves  and  the  rest  of  ihe 
runners  should  be  cut  away  and  removed  with  the 
roughest  of  the  mulching  material.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, leave  the  ground  quite  bare,  or  cracking  and 
the  loss  of  many  surface  roots  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. Leave  some  of  the  mulching  to  decay 
where  it  is,  this  assisting  the  plants  to  form  strong 
crowns  for  next  year,  and  keep  the  beds  free  of 
weeds.  This  summer  those  who  last  season  took 
the  precaution  to  place  a  few  hundred  runners 
into  nursery  beds  will  have  been  able  to  form  fresh 
beds  much  earlier  than  would  have  been  the  cuse 
if  they  had  been  obliged  to  wait  for  this  jeii'-s 
runners,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  time-honoured  practice.  It  is  also  the  simplest 
way  of  m.aking  sure  of  a  sufticiency  of  well- rooted 
vourg  plants  for  pot  culture. 
■^  W.  IGGULDBS. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Open  atr  Tomatoes.— The  fact  of  ripe  Tomatoes 
being  alreaiy  plentiful  from  plants  growing  against 
sunny  walls  augurs  well  for  a  good  Tomato  season. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  well  at- 
tended to  as  regards  watering  and  stopping.  In- 
stead of  Tomatoes  in  the  open  requiring  to  be  kept 
dry  at  the  roots,  they  mu>t  be  kept  well  watered, 
especially  if  the  season  should  still  continue  dry 
anil  sunny.  Whenever  the  foliage  commences  lo 
curl  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
deficient.  Plants  carrying  several  trusses  of  fruit 
may  it  the  soil  is  not  over-rich,  also  have  somi 
liquid  manure,  or  a  little  approved  fertiliser  niay 
be  spiinkled  upon  the  surface,  afterwards  water. ng 
it  in.  Although  good  crops  may  be  secured  froi'i 
sinde  cordons,  yet  if  necessary  a  few  secondary 
branches  may  be  laid  in.  All  that  is  necessary  n 
to  see  th,at  each  shoot  is  freely  exposed,  all  secomi- 
ary  side  laterals  being  pinched  out  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived. ,  .  .  11 
Pi,\nts  in  PRA.MK8.— These  are  also  doing  well 
this  season,  large  quantities  having  already  set, 
with  others  to  follow.  These  .are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  overcrowding,  as  on  account  of  their 
position  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  If  the 
plants  were  set  out  at  the  front  of  a  frame,  a<  1 
have  advised  in  a  previous  calendar,  the  growths 
can  be  easily  tr.ained  into  position.  All  the  shoots 
must  be  freely  exposed,  and  these  must  also  be 
stopped  to  prevent  further  growth,  or  they  will 
quickly  grow  into  a  tangled  mass.  Do  not  upon 
any  account  close  the  frame  at  any  time  to  hurry 
on  the  ripening,  or  an  attack  of  disease  may  fol- 
low. What  is  w,anted  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  at 
all  times,  the  ventilation  being  increased  as  the 
sun  gains  power  and  decreased  at  the  close  of  the 
day  The  plants  will  require  to  be  kept  well 
watered,  and  also  fed  if  necessary.  The  foliage 
must  not  be  wetted. 

Gi.OBE  Artichokes.— As  this  is  now  lookea 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  crops,  every 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  attended  to. 
The  Globe  Artichoke  is  a  gross  feeder.  Where 
large  heads  are  needed,  the  lateral  heads  in  their 
earliest  stage  must  be  removed.  If  by  chance  at  y 
of  the  heads  are  not  cut,  do  not  allow  them  to 
flower,  but  remove  them  at  once,  also  all  old  sterns. 
This  year's  seedlings  or  suckers  will  be  in  especial 
need  of  support  if  the  weather  should  remain  dry, 
a  mulch  also  being  desirable.  Any  old  plants 
whichitisnct  intended  to  retain   for   future  stoct 
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may  have  all  old  rubbish  cleared  aw.iy  and  the 
tops  cut  over  about  .1  foot  from  the  surface.  These 
come  in  useful  for  Chards,  and  are  blanched  in 
the  autumn  like  Cardoons. 

PHDPAiuNt;  Foi!  itusiuiOOMS.— Where  a  regular 
supply  of  Mushrooms  has  to  be  kept  up,  the  collect- 
ing of  the  material  should  now  commence,  and  es- 
pecially is  this  necessary  where  droppings  from 
the  stables  are  only  forthcoming  in  small  quanti- 
ties. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  material  should 
be  wholly  droppings  ;  quite  a  third  of  short  strawy 
litter  should  be  collected  with  it.  Nor  must  the 
ii.i-ilake  ba  male,  where  only  a  small  quantity  is 
available,  of  laying  it  out  so  as  to  become  dry  and 
har.l,  as  if  so,  its  virtue  is  wasted.  It  is  best  laid 
under  cover  of  a  cool,  open  shed,  and  in  sufficient 
thickness  to  prevent  drying.  If  at  any  time  it  is 
apt  to  become  over-heated  before  a  sutticient  quan- 
tity is  collected,  it  should  be  turned.  When  suffi- 
cient is  gathered  together  it  should  be  thrown  in  a 
heap,  and  be  well  turned  and  separated  as  often  as 
occasion  requires.  In  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terials, it  is  highly  essential  that  the  manure  should 
not  become  over-heated  at  any  time. 

Opkn-aih  BKD3 — These  1  can  also  strongly  re- 
commend, and  one  or  more  should  be  formed  in 
every  garden  where  manure  is  forthcoming,  even  if 
only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  usual  beds  formed  under 
cover.  Quite  one  half  may  be  of  strawy  litter,  or 
such  as  may  be  obtained  from  stables  after  the 
longest  has  been  shaken  out.  This  is  necessary, 
or  the  material  would  not  hold  well  together  after 
being  made  up.  In  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  which  is  what  I  shall  refer  to  for  the 
present,  it  is  much  the  safer  plan  to  make  some 
provision  against  wet;  that  is  either  by  large 
bhutters  or  sheets  of  corrugated  zinc. 

A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  iiaru-woubed  plant-s. Potting. 

-—Where  this  work  has  not  been  attended  to  ear- 
lier in  the  season,  no  time  ought  now  to  be  lost  in 
going  through  all  of  this  class  of  plants  save  in 
the  case  of  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering 
kinds,  as  the  late  Ericas,  the  potting  of  which  jusl 
prior  to  blooming  is  not  advisable.  Those  pUnts 
which  flower  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of 
June  are  those  which  in  the  due  order  of  things 
require  most  afention  to  potting  now.  Any  flower- 
ing earlier  should  have  been  attended  to  some  time 
back  ;  nevertheless,  rather  than  let  them  stand  over 
and  thereby  run  a  risk  in  their  case  of  a  weakened 
constitution,  it  will  be  far  better  to  repot,  although 
the  banefits  arising  therefrom  will  not  be  so  per- 
ceptible the  first  season  afterwards.  Early-flower- 
ing Ericas  and  Epacrises  belong  to  this  latter  order, 
which  from  the  new  year  onwards  for  three  months 
are  in  their  very  best  condition.  The  safest  time 
to  pot  such  of  these  as  are  annually  pruned  is  soon 
after  pruning.  Where  it  is  done  now  there  is 
more  risk  of  injury  to  the  roots  if  any  sour  soil 
has  to  be  removed  therefrom. 

With  regard  to  other  Ericas,  as  E.  Cavendishi 
and  similar  free-growing  kinds  of  the  same  season, 
with  the  hardest  wooded  sorts,  as  the  varieties  of 
E.  tricolor  and  others,  no  better  time  than  the 
present  can  be  chosen  for  potting,  whilst  there  is 
ttill  plenty  of  time  liefore  winter  .sets  in  for  them 
to  establish  themselves.  Other  useful  hard-wooded 
plants,  as  I'imeleas,  Eriostemons,  Hedaromas,  Aohe- 
lexis,  and  Boronias,  should  all  receive  this  same 
needful  attention.  Avoid  by  all  possible  means 
the  deferring  of  this  work  for  many  weeks  longer; 
It  IS  not  then  so  safe  to  do  it  nor  is  it  nearly  so 
well  for  the  plants.  In  nearly  every  ca.se  above 
quoted  peat  will  be  the  stajile  soil  to  be  employed, 
and  this  should  Ijc  chosen  as  good  as  possible,  not 
soft  and  spongy  with  Bracken  roots  in  it,  but  of  a 
harder  kind,  as  that  with  roots  of  the  lU-ather  in 
place  of  the  Bracken.  It  p:.ys  well  to  give  good 
attention  to  the  procuring  of  the  best  peat  in  every 
case,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  many  of  which  will  need  no  further 
shift  if  they  be  specimens  for  several  years  to 
come,  whilst  smaller  ones  will  make    infinitely 


better  progress  if  potted  in  the  best  soil.  The 
difference  is  all  the  more  perceptible  when  the 
watering  is  not  attended  to  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  With  care  in  this  particular  work  it  is 
quite  possible  to  run  the  plants  along  for  a  season 
or  two,  but  it  cannot  continue.  Use  good  peat 
and  do  the  work  of  potting  well,  then  the  plants 
so  treated  will  stand  a  season  or  two  longer  with- 
out additional  shifting. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  think  the  work  of  potting  can  be 
rushed  through  as  in  the  case  of  Coleuses,  Bvlsams, 
and  other  rapid-growing  plants.  To  do  this  means 
failure  in  the  near  future, although  it  maypossibly 
be  attributed  to  some  other  and  secondary  cause,  as 
over-watering,  which  in  the  case  of  these  is  rather 
the  outcome  of  bad  potting  than  anything  else. 
Overpotting  must  also  be  guarded  against,  nothing 
beyond  an  inch  additional  around  the  old  ball 
being  necessary,  whilst  often  it  will  be  better  to  do 
with  less  than  this.  If  a  potting  stick  of  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  be  chosen,  one 
size  larger  pot  will  in  most  cases  be  found 
ample.  With  a  thick  potting  stick  there  is  al- 
ways the  risk  of  injuring  the  roots,  it  being  at  the 
same  time  a  difficult  matter  to  do  the  work  so 
effectually.  Firmness  in  potting  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  good  soil.  If  this  be  not  adhered  to, 
the  properties  of  the  soil  are  sooner  deteriorated, 
at  the  same  time  holding  the  moisture  in  suspen- 
sion similar  to  a  sponge,  to  the  palpable  injury  of 
the  roots.  A  free  use  should  be  made  of  silver 
sand,  and  clean  crocks  should  be  chosen,  and,  of 
course,  clean  pots.  The  very  slightest  amount  of 
surfacing  should  be  made  to  suflice,  and  this;may 
be  of  a  rather  more  sandy  character  than  the  rest 
of  the  soil.  The  peat  itself  should  not  be  broken 
up  too  finely.  Small  plants  will  need  it  rather 
rnore  so  than  larger  ones ;  but  do  not  err  on  the 
side  of  fine  soil  on  any  account. 

After-treatment  should  be  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  locality.  Where  at  this  season  these 
plants  are  grown  out  of  doors  along  now  they  may 
still  remain  there,  but  bear  in  mind  that  heavy 
downpours  of  rain  are  most  injurious  to  newly- 
potted  plants,  specimens  in  particular  being  at  the 
same  time  deceptive  as  to  watering.  Should  the 
weather  on  the  other  hsind  be  warm  and  sunny, 
then  a  few  light  syringings  will  be  decidedly  bene- 
ficial as  the  sun  declines.  Watering  is  in  itself  a 
subject  that  requires  practice  and  close  observa- 
tion ;  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  changing  from 
one  pair  of  hands  to  another,  but  be  rather  per- 
formed always  by  the  same  person.  By  so  doing  it 
is  far  easier  to  gauge  the  exact  requirements  of  the 
plants  than  if  done  first  by  one  and  then  by  an- 
other. For  some  little  time  after  potting  a  rose 
should  be  used  upon  the  can,  a  steady  watering 
being  palpably  better.  Nothing  in  any  case  betokens 
carelessness  in  work  more  tlun  pouring  out  the 
w  iter  in  such  force  as  to  wash  away  the  soil  as  if 
it  were  of  no  material  importance.  It  will  not  be 
advisable  in  any  case  to  plunge  the  plants  in  ashes ; 
it  may  be  done  with  plants  that  have  their  pots 
well  filled  with  roots,  but  not  in  the  case  of  newly- 
potted  ones.  Allow  the  plants  plenty  of  room  also, 
shading  the  outer  ones  at  the  roots  if  needed  with 
other  and  dwarfer  plants  or  by  means  of  thin 
boarding,  so  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  directly 
on  the  pots.  Jas.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 
Many  of  the  Dendrobiums  have  almost  completed 
this  year's  growth,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  obtain  light  and  warmth.  As 
soon  as  growth  is  completed  it  is  usual  to  remove 
the  plants  into  a  cooler  and  more  airy  position, 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  roots  are  in  a  very 
active  condition  ;  consequently  it  is  not  desir.ible 
that  they  should  have  a  sudden  check,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  see  that  the  growth  is  quite  com- 
pleted before  their  removal.  Over-dryness  at  the 
roots  at  this  season  of  the  year  might  give  the 
plants  too  much  of  a  check  and  cause  them  to 
finish  up  suddenly,  and  might  be  one  reason  why 
such  species  as  D.  Wardianum  starts  into  a  second 


growth  at  this  season  of  the  year.     It  is  only  by 
careful  attention totheminordetailsof  the  workthat 
success  in  their  culture  isobtained.  Manyspeoiesand 
varieties  of  Dendrobiura  lose  their  vigour  owing  to 
some  fault  in  culture  which  may  escape  the  notice 
of  even  an  experienced  cultivator.     One  point  of 
primary  importance  is  this— that  a  plant  should 
make  but  one  set  of  growths  in  a  year,  and  they 
should  be  gradually  ripened.     When  it  is  thought 
the  growths  are  fully  matured,  the   plants   may 
be  removed  to  a  vinery  from  which  the  Grapes  are 
being  gathered,  or  have  been  gathered.  The  plants 
should  be  in  a  light  position  and  receive  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  the  roots  from  shrivelling.     Even 
D.  Wardianum,  which   above  all   others   is   most 
liable  to  go  wrong,  rarely  starts  to  grow  a  second 
time  under  this  treatment.  We  manage  our  Dendro- 
biums in  this  way  ;  As  soon  as  the  house  is  cleared 
of  the  early  Melons,  the  Dendrobiums  which  are  in 
early  stages  of  growth  are  placed  in  it,  a  very  light 
shade  only  is  put  over  the  glass  in  bright  sunshine, 
and  it  is  removed  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
the  plants   have  a  very  high   temperature   with 
abundant    atmospheric    moisture.     They  do   not, 
of     course,     all     ripen     their    growths    st     one 
time,  and  here  it  is  where  the  thoughtful    culti- 
vator, who  watches  his  plants  and  knows  exactly 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  st'^ge  for  removal, 
has  the  advantage,  for  scarcely  two  of  them  are 
ready  for  removal  at  the  same  time.    The  plants 
which   are   removed  first   are   D    Wardianum,  D. 
nobile,  0.  Leechianum,    D.   crassinode,   D.  hetero- 
carpum,  and   seedlings   raised   from  them.     Con- 
sidering that  a  succession  of  bloom  is  maintained 
by  those  species  and  varieties  from  January  to 
June,  it  is  quite  impossible  that    they  can   be 
ripened  at  the  same  time.     The  evergreen  species 
of  Dendrobiums,  especially  those  of  the  nigro  hir- 
sute section,   require   rather  different    treatment 
from  the  deciduous  kinds.     D.  formosum,  for  in- 
stance, requires  a  very  warm  house  to  grow  in,  but 
the  very  nearly  allied  D.  Jamesianum   should  be 
grown  in  the  c5ol  house,  where  it  makes  splendid 
long  growths  in  a  position  not  far  removed  from 
the  roof  glass.     When  growth  is  completed  they 
require  much  less  water  of  course,  but  over-drynes3 
is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise.     D.  formosum 
giganteum  will  soon  be  producing  its  large  hand- 
some Hower.s,  which  last  at  least  six  weeks  in  good 
condition,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  pl.ints 
for  that  length  of  time  may  cause  exhaustion,  un- 
less water  is  freely  supplied. 

Another  section  of  Dendrobiums  is  comprised  in 
the  D.  thyrsiflorum  group,  the  best  of  which  are 
D.  densiSorum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  Griflithianum,  D. 
Schrccderi,  D.  Paxtoni,  &o.  These  are  grown  with 
the  deciduous  species,  but  few  of  them  have  yet 
reached  the  middle  of  their  growing  season. 
When  growth  is  complete  they  are  best  removed 
to  the  intermediate  house,  where  water  is  gradu- 
ally withheld,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  causing  the 
growths  to  shrivel.  They  are  kept  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  and  receive  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Cattleyas  all  the  year  round,  except 
for  the  two  or  three  summer  months  when  making 
their  growth. 

A  very  pretty  plant  flowering  at  this  time  is  the 
elegant  Dendrochilum  filiforme.  The  flowers  are 
fully  open  before  growth  is  completed ;  conse- 
quently water  must  be  freely  supplied  to  it,  not 
only  to  support  the  flowers,  but  also  to  assist 
the  plant  to  complete  its  growth.  The  plant 
has  a  beautiful  effect  raised  above  the  others 
and  placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  warmest 
house.  The  spring-flowering  D.  glumaceum  grows 
even  more  freely  under  the  same  cultural  con- 
ditions. It  has  not  yet  finished  its  growth, 
and  also  req\dres  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  A 
good  time  to  repot  either  of  them  is  just  before 
they  start  into  growth.  An  cijual  portion  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  brown  fibrous  peat  is  the  best 
material  to  plant  them  in.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant details  of  the  gardener's  work  is  repotting 
and  attending  to  seedling  Orchids,  and  they  require 
a  very  great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  them  in  life 
and  health.  The  potting  material  is  apt  to  become 
sour  from  frequent  watering,  and  in  this  state  it 
cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  plants  ;  therefore 
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they  must  be  reiiotted.  Thrips  will  .-ilso  attack 
them  at  this  season  and  sadly  disfigure  them.  The 
plants  must  either  be  dipped  in  a  tobacco  solution 
or  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  when  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  At  this  season  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  is  apt  to  become  dry,  and 
frequently  dies  oil"  altogether.  This  can  only  be 
avoided  by  careful  attention  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  the  house.  The  outside  temperature 
has  fallen  considerably,  and  copious  showers  of  rain 
have  made  quite  a  change  in  the  external  condi- 
tions. There  is  not  so  much  danger  of  dry  heated 
•air  getting  into  the  cool  house  and  injuring  the 
plants,  so  that  air  may  be  more  freely  admitted 
both  over  and  under  the  plants.  Green  fly  had 
become  very  troublesome  amongst  the  OJonto- 
glossums,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  dipping  them 
the  house  was  fumigated.  A  freer  ventilation  will 
maintain  a  more  healthy  condition.  All  the  houses 
may  be  now  more  freely  ventilated  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  but  avoid  exposing  the  ])lanls  to 
drying  east  winds.  J.  Doi'GL.\s. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


TUBEROUS  BKGONIA.S.* 

The  origin  of  many  old  garden  plants  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ac- 
count given  of  several  of  them  is  anything  more 
than  the  merest  supposition.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  the  garden  race  of  tuberous 
Begonias.  In  no  other  class  of  plants  has  the 
improvement  been  so  rapid  or  so  extensive,  a 
fact  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  diligence  of  hybridists, 
combined  with  the  readiness  with  which  the 
wild  types  lend  themselves  to  hybridisation, 
and  the  progeny  to  cross-breeding.  Six  species 
have  been  utilised  in  the  creation  of  the  guiu- 
mer-fiowering  race,  and  the  difference  in  the 
foliage  of  the  parents,  in  the  habit  of  the 
plants,  and  iu  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  together 
with  the  new  conditions  created  by  cultivation, 
has  enabled  such  rapid  progress  to  be  made. 
The  number  of  .seeds  that  a  plant,  or  even  a 
single  pod,  will  yield  enables  the  raiser  to  mul- 
tiply Begonias  at  a  greater  rate,  perhaps,  than 
aiiy  other  garden  plant.  Rarely  is  it  given 
within  a  lifetime  to  accomplish  such  magnifi- 
cent results  as  have  been  achieved.  Twenty 
years  ago  no  one  could  have  predicted,  and 
far  less  believed,  what  would  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  time,  judging,  at  least, 
from  the  first  hybrids  that  were  sent  out 
All  the  varieties  of  Chinese  Primulas,  and  of 
Carnations  and  Pinks,  for  example,  have  been 
raised  in  each  case  from  a  single  species,  and, 
consequently,  the  variation  and  selection  of 
seedlings  has  been  a  slow  process.  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, on  the  other  hand,  furnish  an  example 
in  which  a  vast  number  of  garden  varieties 
have  been  raised  by  the  hybridisation  of  two 
or  more  .species  ;  but  as  they  produce  com- 
paratively few  seeds,  a  long  time  has  been 
required  to  achieve  present  results.  A  large 
proportion  of  Pelargonium  seedlings,  again, 
is  useless  for  bedding  ;  but  the  seedlings  of  a 
good  strain  of  Begonias  can  always  be  depended 
on  to  make  a  good  display,  as  the  quality  is 
relatively  even.  Therefore,  with  this  facility 
for  raising  seedlings,  only  the  mo.st  rigorous 
selection  should  be  made  of  varieties  worthy  of 
a  name,  and  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings  for 
pot  culture.  B.  bolivien';is  was  the  first  species 
introduced  ;  it  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
18(14.  The  ch.aracteristics  of  the  plant  are  its 
narrow  leaves  and  drooping,  elongated  cinnabar- 
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scarlet  and  Fuchsia-like  flowers.  A  largo 
number  of  my  double  varieties  at  one  time 
showed  the  influence  of  this  species  by  their 
narrow  leaves  and  elongated,  luanycentred 
flowers.  It  was  also  the  seed  parent  of  the 
first  hybrid,  B.  Sedeni,  sent  out  in  1870.  Even 
now  it  is  something  more  than  a  botanical 
curiosity.  The  next  species  introduced  was 
B.  Pearcei,  in  18(>r>.  It  was  the  chief  factor 
iu  the  production  of  the  yellow,  bufi',  and 
orange  coloured  varieties.  Its  broad,  oblique, 
olive-green  leaves,  more  or  less  ornamented 
with  silvery  or  pale  green  veins,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  a  large  number  of  the  choice 
modern  kinds.  B.  Veitchi  followed  in  1807, 
characterised  by  its  broad,  orbicular  leaves,  and 
large  round  flowers  of  a  brilliant  vermilion 
Many  of  the  finest  varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  now  in  existence  owe  their  origin  and 
their  fine  qualities  to  it.  In  the  same  year  B. 
rosieflora  was  brought  home,  and  was  utilised 
to  a  small  extent  only  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  earliest  hybrids.  Light-coloured 
seedlings  of  it  gave  rise  to  Queen  of  Whites, 
put  into  commerce  iu  1878,  and  destined  to  be 
a  most  important  factor  in  subsequent  varieties 
of  the  same  colour.  B.  rosi«flora  has  broad, 
orbicular  leaves  and  pale  red  flowers  like  those 
of  the  Sweet  Brier.  15.  Davisi  reached  this 
country  in  187(),  and  was  much  utilised,  for  a 
time  at  lea.st,  in  the  production  of  new  kinds. 
Its  neat  dwarf  habit  and  warm  scarlet  flowers, 
carried  well  above  the  foliage,  made  it  a 
favourite  with  hybridists.  It  gave  rise  to 
numerous  dwarf,  erect-habited  kinds,  with 
small  but  brightly  coloured  flowers.  B.  Clarkei 
was  introduced  in  the  same  year  as  B.  Veitchi 
and  B.  rosteflora,  but,  like  the  latter,  was  not 
much  used  as  a  parent.  It  resembles  B. 
Veitchi  to  some  extent,  and  ia  of  (all  habit, 
with  rose-red  flowers.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
seed  parent  of  Vesuvius  and  Emperor,  two  im- 
portant varieties  which  long  held  their  own, 
either  as  pot  plants  or  for  bedding  out. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  race  of  winter 
flowering  kinds,  the  present  race  has  sprung 
from  these  six  species  ;  but  the  first  three  are 
most  in  evidence  to-day.  The  parents  have 
been  left  so  far  behind  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  use  them  further  for  improving  the  race  ; 
and  the  types  are  iu  danger  of  being  lost  to  cul- 
tivation, unless  they  be  preserved  by  entlmsiasts 
or  others  of  a  botanical  turn  of  mind.  The  first 
five  of  the  six  species  above  named  were  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  put  them  into 
commerce,  together  with  some  of  the  first  note- 
worthy hybrids  they  had  made,  and  they  were 
thus  the  pioneers  in  the  great  work  which  was 
on  the  eve  of  taking  the  horticultural  world  by 
surprise.  Other  eager  workers,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  were  soon  in  the 
held,  helping  forward  the  great  movement  at  a 
more  or  less  rapid  pace.  I  commenced  hybrid- 
ising and  cross-breeding  in  1875,  with  B.  boliv- 
iensis,  B.  Veitchi,  and  1>.  Pearcei,  together  with 
the  varieties  Vesuvius,  Dr.  Hooker,  Dr.  Mas- 
ters, and  Mrs.  Masters  ;  but 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley, 

and  nothing  very  striking  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  as  "sma'  beginnins  hae 
.sometimes  big  endins,"  1  set  to  work  in  earnest 
by  obtaining  the  finest  of  continental  as  well  as 
of  home-raised  seedlings,  and  was  encouraged 
by  considerably  better  results.  In  .lanuary, 
1878,  I  sowed  secils  of  fifty-seven  difl'erent 
crosses,  obtained  by  cross  -  breeding  with  the 
best  sorts  I  could  .secure.  The  seedlings,  when 
they  flowered,  foreshadowed  possibilities  I  never 
dreamt  of  before,  and  I  was  awarded  the  gold 


medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  a 
group  of  seedlings,  as  well  as  some  first-class 
certificates.  The  a.stonishcd  public  also  began 
to  appreciate  the  "  coming  flower. "  That  same 
year  I  secured  (,)ueen  of  Whiles  and  Henderson's 
White  t.'ueen,  and  made  numenjus  reciprocil 
crosses,  from  which,  in  1H7!»,  I  obtained  .000 
white-flowered  seedlings  ;  the  tall  ones  I  assorted 
under  the  name  of  Reino  Blanche,  and  the 
dwarf  ones  I  named  Stanstead  Bride.  The 
greatest  improvement,  Stanstead  Rival,  having 
orbicular  flowers  and  erect  flower- stems,  came 
out  of  the  same  batch.  Besides  other  fine  typps, 
a  small-flowered,  nearly  black  variety  made  i's 
appearance,  and  was  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. It  is  represented  in  such  modern  types 
as  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  H.  M.  Stanley,  with 
maroon-crimson  flowers.  By  the  autumn  of 
that  year  I  had  made  101  different  cro.sses  of 
carefully  selected  parents,  single  and  double. 
u.sing  Stanstead  Rival,  Reine  Blanche,  and 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  the  first-named  most 
extensively  on  account  of  its  stifl'  upright 
habit. 

Although  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  first 
steps  in  the  progress  of  development  in  thi.s 
fine  race  of  garden  plants,  the  subsequent 
records  of  cross-breeding  would  bo  as  futile  to 
science  as  bewildering  to  anyone  who  might 
wish  to  trace  the  genealogy  to  the  present  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  best  types  only  were  and 
are  used  as  parents  to  sustain  the  onward 
march  of  progress.  Size,  shape,  texture,  and 
colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  were  always  kept  in  view.  As  far  as 
size  is  concerned,  the  legitimate  or  desirable 
limit  has  been  reached  in  the  eight  varieties 
named  Royal  Begonias  sent  out  in  188(j,  par- 
ticularly in  Victoria,  which  has  flowers  measur- 
ing 7  inches  across  when  well  grown. 

SiNCSLES. 

The  aim  in  this  section  is  to  get  as  many 
di.slinct  and  well-defined  colours  as  possible, 
as  well  as  an  upright  habit,  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers  that  do  not  require  staking. 
Naturally  the  dwarf-habited  and  freely-branched 
sorts  are  the  best  parents  to  select  from  lor 
the  latter  purpose.  Some  few  there  are,  such 
as  Leviathan,  with  stems  like  miniature  hop 
poles,  but  their  admirers  are  few.  The  texture 
of  the  flowers  has  made  wonderful  strides 
within  the  last  few  years.  Orbicular  flowers,  as 
round  as  the  compass  could  make  them,  have 
always  been  the  aim  of  the  florist,  and  are  well 
represented  by  Mrs.  R.  Ballantine,  E.  O.  Hill, 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Lady  Scott,  Fringed  White, 
Lord  Hilliugdon,  Lady  Pigott,  and  others. 
These  are  some  of  last  year's  acquisitions,  and 
Duchess  of  Leinster  and  Duchess  of  Westminster 
are  also  quite  recent.  The  last-named  is  one 
of  a  white-centred  race  ;  and  I  am  now  working 
on  a  dark-centred  strain,  with  promising  results. 
Lady  Whitehead  bears  six  to  eight  large  flowers 
in  a  truss  and  represents  a  floriferous  type.  I 
.still  believe  that  improvement  is  possible,  after 
all  my  previous  efforts. 

Doubles. 

Good  double  varieties  are  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain than  single  ones,  on  account  of  the  dilficulty 
of  getting  pollen.  The  continental  growers 
were  the  most  successful  with  this  section  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  its  development,  bu^. 
home-raised  varieties  are  now  far  superior  to 
the  earlier  types.  My  varieties  of  to-day  show 
ii  marked  improvement  upon  those  of  as  recent  a 
date  as  1887.  They  were  tlien  globular,  densely 
crowded  with  i)etals,  lumpy  and  heavy,  although 
better  than  the  ragged  and  unshapely  flowers  of 
previous  years.  Those  that  obtained  first-class 
certificates  five  years  ago  would  not  now  attract 
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attention,  far  kss  merit  approval.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  development  of  the  flower  we 
had  to  be  content  with  size  and  colour,  with 
little  regard  to  either  shape  or  refinement. 
One  named  Glow  was  a  great  acquisition  in  its 
day,  being  large,  globular,  and  bright  scarlet, 
but  it  consisted  of  numerous  centres  or  secondary 
flowers  resembling  a  truss  of  a  double  Pelar- 
gonium. Many  of  the  largest-flowered  varie- 
ties I  have  recently  obtained  have  short,  stout 
stalks  and  are  self-supporting,  bearing  their 
huge  blooms  erect  without  staking.  My  aim  is 
now  to  select  and  perpetuate  only  varieties  with 
broad,  even  petals,  arranged  round  a  common 
centre,  and  having  the  refinement  of  either 
the  Rose,  Camellia,  or  Picotee,  or  displaying 
the  crimped  petals  of  the  double  Hollyhock. 
The  first  is  represented  by  Princess  May, 
white  ;  Lady  Wantage,  rosy-pink ;  Laing's 
Rosebud,  blush-pink  ;  W.  Clitt'ord,  rose  ;  Laing's 
Triumph,  rosy  carmine  ;  and  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, like  a  bunch  of  crimson  Tea  Roses  when 
half  expanded.  The  Camellia  and  Picotee  types 
are  represented  by  varieties  bearing  those 
names.  A  great  many  of  the  single-centred 
flowers  may  be  compared  to  double  Hollyhocks 
or  Petunias,  on  account  of  their  wavy,  un- 
dulated, or  crisped  petals,  and  people  appreciate 
these  forms.  They  are  well  exemplified  by 
Glory  of  Stanstead,  white  flushed  pink  ;  Lady 
Brooke,  salmon  red  ;  Duke  of  Fife,  salmon  ; 
Lady  Dorrington,  blush-pink  ;  and  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  sahiion-rose.  The  Duchess  of 
Teck  is  like  a  bunch  of  Primroses.  Various 
other  comparisons  might  be  made,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  present  lines  on 
which  double  Begonias  are  being  refined  and 
improved,  for  the  variation  of  colour  seems  end- 
less. 

Uses. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  Be- 
gonias can  be  put  is  for  indoor  decoration  in 
pots,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  baskets.  A 
fine  display  may  be  kept  up  from  April  to  No- 
vember by  starting  them  in  batches  at  different 
periods,  retarding  some,  and  raising  seedlings 
for  late  blooming.  Single-flowered  varieties  are 
the  showiest,  but  a  batch  of  choice  and  re- 
fined doubles  is  an  acquisition  to  any  establish- 
ment, and  gives  most  satis-faction  under  glass. 
Some  of  the  more  lloriferous  and  drooping 
habited  kinds,  after  the  style  of  B.  boliviensis, 
are  very  effective  when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets 
and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Even  here  choice  kinds  may  be  used,  having 
medium-sized  and  not  too  heavy  flowers.  Some 
are  decidedly  fragrant,  and  if  encouragement  is 
given  to  their  selecticjn,  a  scented  strain  might 
yet  be  a  reality.  Marechal  Niel  and  Fragrant 
Rose  have  this  quality. 

For  exhibition  purposes  Begonias  are  most 
effective  in  tastefully  and  judiciously  arranged 
groups  ;  but  even  here  (juality  is  often  over- 
looked, and  preference  given  to  mere  display. 
Only  nitdium-si/.ed  plants  are  capable  of  being 
worked  into  arrangements  of  this  kind,  with 
dwarf  and  erect-flowering  kinds  for  the  front. 
Large  specimens  are  not  so  popular  as  they 
might  be,  for  they  are  bold  and  efl'ective  when 
well  grown  and  tastefully  manipulated,  so  that 
the  staking  is  hidden. 

There  is  a  promising  future  for  tuberous 
Begonias  as  bedding  plants.  Pelargoniums  in 
a  wet  season  grow  like  Cabbages,  but  are  as 
green  as  Kale.  Whether  it  rains  ur  shines. 
Begonias  flower  abundantly,  and  they  are 
always  dwarf  and  short-jointed  out  of  doors. 
Of  course,  to  make  sure  of  a  good  display  early 
in  the  season,  tubers  at  least  one  year  old 
should  be  employed.  They  may  be  started 
sufficiently  early  in  pits  or  heated  frames,  so  as 


to  have  them  fairly  into  growth,  but  not  show- 
ing bloom,  and  hardened  ofl'  so  that  they  may 
be  safely  planted  out  about  the  beginning  of 
June.  Thus  treated,  they  do  not  experience 
the  check  that  plants  in  bloom  are  certain  to 
get  if  the  weather  immediately  after  should 
prove  cold  or  dry.  Seedlings  selected  as  to 
colour  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and 
those  of  stitt',  erect  habit  and  free-flowering 
character  produce  the  finest  di.splay.  Double 
varieties  are  more  adapted  for  pot  work,  as  the 
flowers  are  generally  too  heavy  to  withstand 
the  eti'ects  of  .storms  or  wind  or  pelting  rain. 
They  will  be  still  more  extensively  grown  for 
indoor  decoration,  while  the  singles  will  be 
grown  in  thousands  for  bedding  purposes. 
Figures  would  fail  me  to  give  exact  data  as  to 
the  number  I  have  raised  since  I  commenced 
the  culture  of  this  noble  race  of  plants  ;  they 
may  safely  be  computed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands,  if    not   millions.      About   h.-ilf  a   million 


make  the  best  cuttings,  and  may  be  inserted 
any  time  during  the  growing  season,  but  the 
earlier  they  are  taken  the  better  will  they  root 
and  form  tubers.  A  few  of  the  young  growths 
that  ari.se  from  the  tubers  in  spring  may  also  be 
taken  ;  but  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
to  take  the  same  liberties  with  them  as  with 
Dahlias  would  be  ruinous  to  a  good  display  i  f 
bloom  on  the  old  plants  for  a  season.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  inserted  singly  against  the  sidn 
of  2,Vinch  pots,  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, and  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the 
bed  of  a  propagating  pit  or  frame,  and  shaded 
till  they  have  emitted  roots,  when  they  may  be 
grown  on  if  required  for  late  blooming  ;  but  the 
young  plants  .should  preferably  be  kept  in  the 
cutting  pots  until  the  following  spring,  and 
this  is  the  more  essential  in  the  case  of  late- 
struck  cuttings,  though,  where  practicabl.', 
these  latter  should  be  potted  and  kept  growing. 


No.  1.     A  cleft  in  the  rock. 


were  pricked  off  into  boxes  last  spring,  and  two- 
thirds,  consisting  of  seedlings  of  single  kinds, 
were  planted  out  in  June,  besides  several 
houses  100  feet  in  length  filled  with  pot  plants, 
and  several  ranges  of  frames. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  nomenclature  of 
Begonias  is  the  rational  method  of  giving  purely 
garden  names,  which,  although  not  rigorously 
adhered  to,  is  very  generally  adopted. 

Proi'Ag.vtion. 

There  are  at  least  four  different  methods  of 
propagating  tuberous  Begonias,  namely,  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  leaf  cuttings  (as  in  the  case  of 
B.  Hex),  and  division  of  the  tubers.  I  approve 
of  the  first  two  methods  only,  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  best,  most  practicable  and  profitable. 
Increase  by  cuttings  is  only  essential  in  the 
case  of  choice  standard  kinds  requiring  to  be 
preserved  true  to  name.  These  are  mostly 
used  for  pot  culture,  and  are  regarded  as  the 
most  improved  or  advanced  types  of  the  race 
from  whence  the  finest  strain  of  seed  is  derived. 
Young  shoots  from  near  the  base  of  the  plants 


Propagation  by  seed  is  at  once  the  n  o,t 
legitimate,  speedy,  profitable,  and  certain  mode 
of  increasing  this  class  of  Begonias,  either  for 
pot  culture  or  for  summer  bedding.  There 
will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  speculation 
witli  regard  to  the  colour,  habit,  and  character 
of  the  seedlings  the  first  year;  but,  if  deri\ed 
from  a  good  strain,  they  seldom  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  may  be  assorted  for  future 
work  as  they  come  into  bloom.  They  may  be 
sown  almost  at  any  time  of  the  year,  according 
to  the  convenience  anel  refjuirements  of  the 
grower.  For  my  own  purpose,  I  find  that  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  January  is  the  most 
suitable  ;  and  thejse  who  have  a  sufficient  com- 
mand of  fire-heat  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
sow  early  in  the  year,  as  the  seedlings  are  less 
liable  to  damp  oH  than  when  they  are  raised 
in  May,  June,  or  July. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  pans  or  in  shallow 
wooden  boxes,  in  a  compost  of  light,  porous 
material,  consisting  of  flaky  leaf-soil,  a  little 
loam,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  This  is  mixed, 
and  used  in   a  rough    state,   with   some  finely 
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sifted  material  on  the  top  to  form  a  smooth  and 
level  seed-bed,  which  is  pressed  firm,  watered, 
or  more  suitabl}-  dipped,  and  then  the  diminu- 
tive seeds  carefully  sown  upon  it.  The  pans 
or  boxes  are  placed  in  a  temperature  of  (15'  to 
70^,  with  more  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  they 
Gin  be  handled,  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out 
from  time  to  time  into  other  boxes  with  a 
finely  pointed  piece  of  wood,  divided  at  the 
point  so  as  to  lift  the  seedlings.  As  they 
germinate  very  unequally  and  in  succession, 
the  work  of  jiricking  them  off  employs  some 
men  and  boys  for  weeks  together.  When  the 
pricked-off  seedlings  begin  to  get  crowded, 
they  are  transplanted  into  other  boxes  at  a 
greater  distance  apart.  l>y  the  middle  of  May 
they  are  ready  fur  hardening  off.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  of  last  June  a  staff  of  men 
and  boys  was  constantly  employed  in  planting 
those  now  in  the  open  ground.  By  that  tiuie 
a  large  proportion  of  them  had  commenced  to 
bloom,  and  several  thousand  of  the  most  promis- 
ing doubles,  some  of  them  gems,  were  trans- 
ferred to  4^-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  new  houses 
specially  built  for  their  reception. 

The  ground  in  which  the  seedlings  are  planted 
out  is  heavily  manured  and  roughly  dug  up  to 
the  action  of  frost  in  autumn.  Old  tubers  in- 
tended for  bedding  out  should  be  started  about 
the  last  week  in  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April  ;  small-sized  pots  will  be  quite  suthcient  for 
them.  A  warm  and  showery  month  of  June, 
with  rather  drier  weather  in  July  and  August, 
is  the  moat  favourable  to  Begonias  in  the  open 
ground. 

Pot  Plants. 

One-year-old  tubers  are  the  most  generally 
useful  for  pot  work  ;  but  those  of  two  or  three 
years'  growth  make  the  finest  specimen  plants. 
When  four  years  old  they  begin  to  degenerate, 
some  sooner,  some  later  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  raising  young  plants  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  perfection.  The  first  liatch  of  plants  may  be 
stait?d  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  and  they  will  flowsr  in  April 
or  May,  according  to  the  amount  of  sunshine 
they  enjoy  and  of  artificial  heat  u.sed.  Suc- 
cessional  batches  of  tubers  may  be  put  into  heat 
during  March  or  April  to  flower  in  June  or 
July,  and  be  it  observed  that  the  more  slowly 
they  are  brought  forward  the  more  sturdy  and 
durable  they  will  be.  Put  them  singly  into  small 
pots  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  tubers,  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  ecjual  parts  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  in  a  rough  or  lumpy 
condition.  Press  the  soil  rather  firmly  if  short 
growth  and  a  long  season  are  desired,  merely 
covering  the  top  of  the  tuber.  Stand  the  pots 
on  a  bed  of  cocoa  nut  fibre  or  plunge  them  in  it, 
and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  from 
G5°  to  70°.  Should  the  soil  be  dry  at  potting 
time  give  it  a  watering ;  after  that  water 
should  be  applied  with  discretion  till  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  freely.  Tubers  that  have  been 
wintered  in  pots  may  be  put  into  heat,  watered 
a  little,  and  afterwards  damped  down  with  the 
syringe  till  they  start  into  growth,  and  then 
repotted  into  suitably  smaller  sizes.  Light  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  all-important  that  the  plants 
should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
after  they  have  started  into  growth,  to  en- 
courage a  short-jointed  and  sturdy  growth. 
Repot  the  plants  before  they  become  root- 
bound,  and  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
temperature  outside  becomes  milder,  gradually 
give  more  and  more  ventilation,  as  upon  a 
cool  and  airy  atmosphere  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  in  Begonia  culture  depends.  Low 
span-roofed  houses  give  most  satisfaction. 
The  soft  and  watery  tissue   of  Begonias  soon 


responds  to  favourable  or  unfavourable  con- 
ditions ;  therefore,  let  them  have  a  house  to 
themselves  where  possible,  and  no  make-shift 
permitted.  The  smaller  plants  may  be  grown 
on  the  side  shelves  on  ashes  or  cocoa-init  fibre, 
while  all  the  larger  and  taller  specimens  may  be 


charm  of  a  rock  garden,  not  only  by  its  out- 
ward ajjpearance,  but  by  providing  a  delightful 
resting-place  among  the  plants  we  love. 

A  natural  appearance  must  be  above  all 
things  the  first  consideration,  and  when  this  is 
wanting,   a  repulsive,   instead   of  an  attractive 


elevated  on  shelving— staging  tier  above  tier  in  feature  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  I  hav3 
the  centre  of  the  house  and  near  the  glass.  A  seen  artificial  caves  built  with  stones  of  the 
free  play  of  air  amongst   the  foliage  keeps  it    sandstone  formation  ornamented  (0  with  stalac- 


fresh  and  healthy,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  pre- 
vents the  spotting  of  either  flowers  or  foliage, 
as  the  weather  gets  warm  about  April  and  on- 
wards. More  or  less  shading  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  will  be  required  after  that  month. 
When  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  or  be- 
come useless  for  decorative  purposes,  stand 
them    out  of  doors  in   a  sunny   position,    but 


tites.  Such  an  absurdity  would  be  impossible 
in  Nature.  From  Nature,  therefore,  we  must 
again  seek  information  and  study  the  lawj 
which  governed  the 

Formation  op  Natural  Caves. 
Nature's  caves  among  rocks  of  the   unstrati- 
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sheltered  from  wind,  and  keep  them  watered  fied  class  are  generally  the  direct  result  of  vio- 
till  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay,  after  which  lent  volcanic  action,  which  by,  perhaps,  re- 
water  may  gradually  be  withheld  till  the  tubers  peated  upheavals  from  tlie  direction  of  the 
ripen  and  the  stems  drop  away.  Remove  them  interior  of  the  earth  caused  huge  blocks  of  rock 
indoors  on  the  approach  of  frosty  nights.  to  topple  over  and  fall  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

leave  a  large  irregular  hollow  space  beneath. 
Subsequent  floods  of  water  may  have  lent  their 
aid  in  widening  the  passage  by  abrasion  of  the 
rocks,  Imt  the  primai-y  cause  in  most  cases  is 
only  too  plainly  evident.     Caves  among  strati- 
fied ricks  miy  sometimes  be  formed  by  water 
dissolving  and  removing  the  softer  and  more 
soluble  portions  of  rock.     Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  limestone  ;  but 
even  here  we  have    often    plenty   of 
evidence     of     prim;uval     convulsions 
which     caused    the    rocks    enchjsing 
the  cave  to    show  the   strata    almo.st 
horizontal    in  one   place   and   almost 
vertical,  or  forming  angles  of  various 
degrees,  in  another.    Caves  in  Nature 
are     thus      formed      sometimes      by 
mechanical  and  sometimes  by  chemi- 
cal action,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
and   I   will  now  apply  the    practical 
lessons  taught  by  Nature  to  the 

Formation  of  Artificial  Caves. 
In  my  opinion  caves  in  the  rock 
garden  should  be  suggestive  of  thaf. 
powerful  and  stupendous  agency 
which  formed  most  caverns  in 
Nature,  viz.,  volcanic  action.  An 
artih'cial  cave,  which  has  the  rocks 
around  it  arranged  in  horizontal 
strata  built  with  painful  accuracy, 
looks  stift'  and  unnatural  when 
compared  with  a  cave  which  has  the 
appearance    of   large   blocks   of  rock 

turesque   than   those    cleft  asunder  by  violent    having  been   hurled    together    so   as   to    form 

convulsions  during  bygone  ages,  or  pierced  by 


No.  2,     Rocky  passage  leading  to  cave. 


mysterious  caverns,  which  latter  not  only  in 
themselves  enhance  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
but  ofi'er  a  welcome  retreat  to  tho  tourist  seek- 
ing repose  within  these  shady  recesses.  The 
desire  of  possessing  the  delights  of  a  natural 
cave  in  the  rock  garden  has  probably  induced 
many  an  amateur  to  attempt  the  construction  of 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  cave  in  his  own  garden. 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  we  meet  with  arti- 
ficial caverns  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  they 
are  true  to  Nature.  Oftener  than  not  such 
structures  are  merely  a  hideous  arch  of  the  bee- 
hive or  baker's-oven  pattern  unless  the  work 
was  carried  out  by  skilled  hands.  From  past 
experience  I  may  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
construction  of  a  cavern  possessing  the  requisite 
stability  and  having  at  the  same  time  a  pic- 
turesque    interior     and     exterior    (apparently 


a  natural  self  -  supporting  roof  over  the 
hollow  space  beneath.  It  is  not  necessary 
tha';  both  sides  of  the  cave  should  have  this 
appearance  of  having  tumbled  together,  but 
sometimes  it  would  look  even  more  realistic 
to  let  it  appear  as  if  the  rocks  on  one  side  of 
the  cavern  had  remained  stationary,  while 
through  some  violent  disturbance  the  other 
side  had  been  thrown  against  them.  If  the 
rocks  are  of  the  stratified  nature,  we  might  in 
such  a  case  show  the  strata  in  the  part 
supposed  to  be  stationary,  and  the  strata  in 
the  rocks  which  are  supposed  to  have  fallen, 
almost  in  juxtaposition,  just  as  we  would  often 
find  them  in  Nature.  Jf  such  a  cave  can  be 
arranged  beneath  a  waterfall,  the  effect  is  bold 
and  extremely  picturesque. 

In  constructing  caves  in  the  rock  garden  much 
must   of  course  depend   on   the  extent  of  the 


formed  by  Nature)  is  more  difiicult  and  requires  work  and  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  cave 

more  thought  and  skill  than  any  other  part  of  is  to  be  constructed.     It  is,  therefore,  of  im- 

the  rock  garden.     At  the  same  time  it  cannot  portance  to  know  beforehand  whether  the  cave 

be  denied  that,  if  really  well  done,  a  cave  should  is  to  be  acce.ssible,  or  to  be  seen   only  from  a 

be  the  crowning  point  of  the  work  and  a  most  distance,    whether   it   is  to   be  furnished  with 

attractive    feature,  calculated   to    enhance    the  plants  or  not,  ard  whether  water  is  available. 
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If  tho  rock  garden  is  on  a  large  scale,  there  is 
no  reason  why  several  caves  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes  should  not  occur,  some  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  cosy  retreat,  others  being  mere 
clefts  in  the  rock  furnished  with  plants,  and 
calculated  more  for  distant  effect. 

A  Cleft  in  thk  Rock. 

This  kind  of  cave  is  not  generally  intended 
for  access.  Outwardly  it  should  appear  as  a 
large  open  fissure,  the  exact  depth  of  which 
cannot  be  gauged  owing  to  the  end  being  hidden 
from  view.  This  is  easily  arranged  by  con- 
structing this  cavity  so  that  the  darkest  part 
of  the  recess  is  extended  around  a  comer,  and 
that  the  exact  extent  of  it  can  never  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  dark  recess  appear  very  much 
deeper  than  it  really  is.  The  illustration  No. 
1  shows  a  cave  of  this  kind  which  I  constructed 
a  few  years  ago.  The  plants  used  for  the 
decoration  of  such  a  place  must  of  course 
be  shade-loving  kinds  only,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  arrange  the  rocks  in  such  a  way 
that  rain  falling  outside  the  little  cave  could 
penetrate  through  specially  made  crevices  in 
order  to  supply  the  plants  within  with  the 
necessary  moisture.  By  choosing  thin  flat 
stones  for  the  construction  of  the  interior  of 
such  caves,  this  is  easily  provided  for.  Where 
these  thin  stones  do  not  fit  exactly,  the  crevice 
between  them  is  covered  from  behind  with 
pieces  of  tough  peat  or  turf  and  then  filled  up 
with  other  soil,  so  that  light  would  be  excluded 
fxcept  that  reaching  the  recess  through  the 
cleft  itself.  Where  space  permits,  the  piec3s  of 
peat  and  turf  just  referred  to  may  be  planted 
with  Ferns  and  other  suitable  plants.  Some- 
fimes  a  cleft  of  this  kind  can  be  made  so  as  to 
branch  off'  into  several  smaller  recesses  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle,  and  if  well 
arranged  and  suitably  planted,  a  very  natural 
effect  may  thus  be  produced.  It  should  be 
borne  in  miud,  however,  that  such  recesses,  if 
not  accessible,  might  easily  become  a  safe  and 
convenient  hiding  place  for  all  kinds  of  vermin 
and  garden  pests,  and  it  would  be  well  to  make 
them  wide  enough  at  least  for  a  boy  to  be  able 
to  enter  them  occasionally. 

Larceu  C.wes. 

The  chief  object  of  an  accessible  cave  in  the 
rock  garden  shodd  be  to  form  a  cosy  recess 
for  seats,  Ac.  It  should,  therefore,  be  shady 
and  large  enough  to  allow  several  persons  to  be 
able  to  find  rest  and  shelter  at  the  same  time. 
The  roof  should  be  such  as  to  form  a  safeguard 
flgain.st  a  shower  of  rain  or  the  rays  of  a  scorch- 
ing summer  sun.  A  decoration  of  the  interior 
with  suitable  jilants  would  be  most  desirable, 
and  fur  this  purpose  it  can  often  be  so  arranged 
that  the  roof  of  the  cave,  though  apparently 
formed  by  large  boulders,  is  fissured  here  and 
there,  and  admits  light,  air,  and  even  rain  to 
the  places  where  the  ]>rincipal  plants  are  to  be 
grown.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to 
leave  such  rain-admitting  fissures  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  cave  which  is  intended  for  seats,  but 
farther  away,  in  the  irregular  recesses  at  the 
8idt8,  the  partial  admission  of  rain,  light  and 
air  is  most  desirable,  and  would  tend  not  only  to 
lessen  the  labour  re(iuired  in  looking  after  the 
plants  in  the  cave,  but  also  to  purify  the  air, 
making  the  cave  a  more  pleasant  abode  on  that 
account.  It  mu.st  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
these  air  holes  require  to  be  carefully  arranged 
and  distributed  so  as  to  prevent  draught.  A 
charmingly  refreshing  and  cooling  efl'ect  can  be 
introduced  into  such  a  cave  by  water  dripping 
from   the   roof   here   and    there,   and    wetting 


with  its  spray  the  Ferns  and  other  plants  with- 
out interfering  with  the  comfort  of  visitors  in 
that  part  of  the  cave  which  has  been  reserved 
for  seats.  As  I  have  already  treated  the  subject 
of  a  dripping  waterfall,  1  need  here  only  add  that 
water  thus  drop|iing  from  the  roof  of  the  cave 
should  be  collected  in  a  small  irregular  pond 
from  which  it  might  be  dipped  up  as  reipiired 
for  watering  perhaps  such  plants  in  the  cave 
to  which  rain  and  dripping  waterfalls  would 
have  no  access. 

As  already  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  the  construction  of  such  a  cave  is  not 
altogether  an  easy  matter,  and  as  the  greatest 
difiiculty  consists  in  the  combining  of  bold 
effects  with  stability,  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject may  not  be  amiss.  If  the  cave  is  an  e.x- 
tensive  one  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  con- 
struct a  firm  roof  of  natural  appearance,  as 
stones  of  enormous  size  and  particular  shape 
would  be  required.  The  boldest  roof  is  that 
appearing  like  a  huge  solid  block  which  has 
fallen  against  other  rocks.  But  a  block  of 
stone  of  the  required  proportion  would  be 
in  most  cases  very  unwieldy  and  most  difficult 
to  obtain.  An  arch  of  masonry  would  be  a 
substantial  support,  but  to  hide  its  stiff  and 
artificial  appearance  would  be  very  difficult.  I 
will,  therefore,  recommend  two  other  methods 
based  on  experience  and  often  employed  by 
myself  when  constructing  caves. 

The  first  method  consists  in  building  the 
large  boulder  which  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
so  as  to  form  the  roof  of  the  cave  on  the 
same  principle  as  explained  in  the  article  on 
"Stability"  when  treating  on  the  sul)ject  of  con- 
structing projecting  or  overhanging  rocks.  The 
manner  in  which  rocks  of  this  kind  are  best 
built  by  means  of  large  flat  pieces  of  stone  is 
!)e.st  explained  by  sketch  No.  5  on  page  200 
(see  The  Garden  of  March  18).  But  sufficient 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  stones 
used  for  this  purpose  must  be  absolutely  free 
from  Haws  or  faults  of  any  kind  which  might 
endanger  their  stability. 

The  second  method  consists  in  forming  the 
desired  large  boulder  or  boulders  artificially  by 
means  of  strong  iron  supports  embedded  in 
concrete.  If  the  length  of  the  reijuired  boulder 
is  not  more  than  li  feet  or  so,  a  few  iron  rails, 
such  as  used  for  railway  metals,  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well,  but  if  a  still  larger  si/.e 
should  be  necessary,  iron  girders,  specially  con- 
structed according  to  the  weight,  would  be  best. 
After  these  irons  have  been  placed  in  a  position 
showing  the  desired  angle  of  inclination,  they 
are  connected  by  other  pieces  of  iron  placed 
crosswise,  so  as  to  distribute  the  pressure.  A 
firm  scaffold  is  then  built  reaching  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  irons.  This  scaffold  is  next 
covered  with  soil,  which  must  be  pressed  firmly, 
aiul  into  which  depressions  or  elevations  are 
made  here  and  there  to  produce  irregularity. 
The  whole  surface  is  then  covered  with  cement 
concrete  consisting  of  four  or  five  parts  broken 
stones  and  sand  mixed  with  one  part  of  cement. 
During  this  operation  care  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  to  have  the  irons  well  surrounded 
with  the  concrete,  which  should  be  packed  very 
tightly.  A  layer  about  12  inches  in  thickness 
should  be  sufficient  for  this  concrete,  which 
after  two  weeks  will  have  hardened  sufficiently 
to  bear  an  enormous  weight,  and  the  soil  which 
formed  the  mould  and  the  scaffolding  suj)port- 
ing  it  can  now  be  removed.  When  thi.s  artifi 
cial  boulder  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  coloured  the 
.same  .«hade  as  the  other  stones  used  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  if  really  well  done  anyone  not  in 
tho  secret  will  never  s\ispect  tho  artificial  origin 
of   tho   boulder   thus   formed.     An   additional 


feature  should  be  graceful  creepers,  which  might 
hang  naturally  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
and  of  which  more  will  hi  said  anon  when 
speaking  of  plants. 

A  cavern,  to  look  natural,  should  not  be 
too  open  and  conspicuous,  but  other  rocks 
should  if  possible  be  in  front  of  the  entrance 
and  a  rocky  passage,  such  as  the  one  hero 
illustrated  (see  illustration  No.  2,  "rocky  passage 
leading  t)  cave")  will  enhance  the  charm. 
When  a  cavern  is  iutroduced  into  the  rock 
garden,  cue  should  also  be  taken  to  have 
higher  masses  of  rocks  than  those  forming  the 
cave  arranged  iu  the  background,  as  without 
such  an  arrangement  the  cavern  will  look  un- 
natural and  out  of  place. 

Stalactite  Caverns. 

That  stalactite  caves  or  grottoes  in  Nature 
are  as  a  rule  furnished  with  the  most  exquisite 
aud  weird  ornaments  is  only  too  well  known. 
They  occur  almost  exclusively  in  limestone. 
The  water,  on  percolating  through  these  rocks, 
becomes  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  precipitated  and  forms  more  or  less  icicle- 
shaped  deposits  hanging  down  from  the  ceiling 
(stalactite),  or  cone-shaped  or  fantastically  ix- 
panded  masses  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  (stalag- 
mite). So  delicate  and  lovely  are  often  the 
shapes  of  these  crystalline  formations,  that  they 
have  been  termed  Nature's  drapery. 

Cox's  civern  and  Gough's  cavern  at  Cheddar, 
Somerset,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  examples  in 
the  country,  not  for  the  size  of  the  cavern  ^, 
but  for  the  beauty  of  the  weird  formatiou.s 
decking  the  interior.  Plants  are  never  found 
in  caves  of  this  kind,  and  could  not  live  iu 
them.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  intro- 
duc'ion  of  stalactites  into  our  rock  gardens 
should  be  avoided.  When,  however,  the  rock 
garden  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  con- 
tains caves  and  subterranean  passages  never 
intended  for  plants,  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  places  should  not  be  turned  into  caves  for 
stalactites,  provided  the  work  can  be  done  so 
as  to  resendde  the  work  of  Nature.  I  hava 
myself  constructed  such  a  cave  at  Bystock, 
near  Exmouth,  where  it  was  desirable  to  form 
an  underground  passage  through  the  boldest 
and  most  massive  part  of  the  rocks.  This 
cavern  is  about  (10  feet  in  length  and  divided 
into  several  chambers.  It  is  delightfully  cool 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  is  occasionally  lit 
up  with  electric  light,  throwing  a  red  glare 
over  the  drops  of  water  falling  from  the  stalac- 
tites to  their  citrrespondiug  stalagmites  below. 
The  foundation  consists  of  brick  arches, 
columns,  ami  iron  girders,  the  masking  of 
which  with  grotesque  formations  has  been  so 
successfully  curled  out  as  to  look  perfectly 
natural.  But  it  is  only  when  such  work  can 
be  carried  out  on  a  somewhat  elaborate  scale 
that  stalactite  grottijes  can  be  introduced  into 
our  rock  gardens,  and  to  associate  such  caves 
with  small  rock  gardens  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter, 

{To  be  continued.') 


Hardiness  of  bulbs. — The  comparative  hardi- 
ness of  bulbs  not  in  general  culture  is  of  interest 
to  those  consulting  the  by-pages  of  catalogues. 
Under  cap  glasses  on  a  soutliern  border  Freesias 
and  C.Uochorli  were  planted  in  October,  and  in 
due  time  appeared.  'I'he  glas.ses  were  not  covered 
during  the  winter.  The  Calochorti  grew  and  liave 
bloomed  excellently;  the  Freesias  were  killed. 
The  foliage  of  the  former  is  thin  and  .sparse,  of  the 
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Freesias  flosl.y  and  full;  hence  the  tli/Terent  result. 
Near  these  were  plants  ot  Ixiolirion  and  of  Ano- 
matheca.  This  latter  is  a  very  protly  button-hole 
flower,  and  the  patcli  had  been  in  the  same  sjiot 
for  years.  The  I.xioliriou  llowered  charmingly,  but 
the  Anomatheca  has  disappeared.  Three  Cvi- 
nums  have  thriven  in  one  spot  for  years  ;  only 
one  has  recently  appeared,  ami  now  only  exists. 
Sach  are  the  uncertainties  of  winter  frost. — 
J.  S.  B.,  Bath. 


Flower   Garden. 


HARDY  Fr.(  iWERS. 

I  coNSinER  a  paper  like  that  written  by 
"J.  C.  L.,"  July  8  (iiagc  31)  on  hardy 
flowers  a  most  useful  enutribution  to  floral 
knowledge.  It  gives  tlie  writer's  failures,  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  likes  and  his  dislikes,  and 
enables  others  to  compare  notes  as  to  what 
they  can  do  with  the  same  plants.  I  projiose 
to  run  through  his  paper  and  note  those 
plants  I  have  had  any  experience  with. 
First  of  all  come  alpine  Ranunculi.  Let  me, 
however,  premise.  My  soil  is  of  a  light  very 
brashy  character,  quite  unretentive  of  moisture. 
I  find  the.se  quite  unmanageable.  R.  amplexi- 
caulis  grows  and  blossoms  fairly,  but  it  does 
not  take  at  all  kindly  to  my  soil.  I  saw 
it  growing  rampantly  once  in  stifl'  elay,  and 
I  have  chiy  uniler  mine.  R.  anemonoides 
is  growing  well  in  a  friend's  garden  here, 
planted  in  partial  shade  on  a  raised  rock- 
work,  chiefly  peat.  Both  he  and  I  have 
tried  various  other  alpine  Ranunculi,  bat 
they  invariably  die  after  one  season.  Ane- 
mones of  all  kinds  do  well  with  me.  I  find 
no  difficulty  whatever  with  A.  palmata;  the 
secret  is,  I  think,  in  planting  it  quite  deeply; 
therefore  the  roots  should  be  got  in  the  dor- 
mant season  and  planted  at  least  G  inches  or 
even  9  inches  below  the  surface.  Anemone 
sylvestris  is  one  of  the  gems  of  my  garden. 
I  had  some  trouble  to  get  it  established  ; 
now,  however,  it  is  quite  at  home.  In  burnt 
earth  and  shade  Anemone  sulphurea  grows 
■well,  but  has  not  blossomed  yet.  A.  patens 
flowers  yearly,  and  \.  Pulsatilla  grandly,  and 
so  it  ought,  for  its  native  home  is  on  the 
Wolds,  not  a  hundred  miles  away.  Del- 
phiniums of  the  "  species "  I  find  very 
uncertain.  ISrunonianum  and  cashmerianum 
are  both  with  me  biennial ;  on  the  other 
hand,  nudieaule  is,  and  has  been,  for  years 
on  a  raised  rockwork  composed  of  road 
scrapings  and  scorched  by  the  .sun.  Here  it 
never  fails  to  show  its  vivid  colour.  I  cannot 
praise  Clematis  erecta  too  much,  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  growing  about  4  feet  high, 
looking  not  unlike  Thalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium  in  h.abit;  it  is  not  scented,  otherwise 
like  Clematis  Vitalba  in  flower. 

Dianthuses,  unlike  "J.  C.  L.,"  I  am  very 
fond  of.  D.  alpinus  does  very  well  in  a 
raised  position  amongst  crushed  limestone, 
making  a  good  clump ;  it  is  easily  raiseil 
from  seed  or  cuttings.  It  is  apt  to  go  oil' 
unaccountably  sometimes.  I  lost  a  fine  clump 
in  the  winter  of  1892.  I  know  several  plants 
of  D.  negleotus  doing  well  in  a  hot  position 
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ge  of    Tcirk   covered   with   a   bare 

of    earth.       D.    callizonus    I   am 

my  eyes  open    for,   but    D.    cinna- 

liariniis,  with  its   salmon-scarlet  lilossoms,   is 
quite  hardy  and    certain.      D.  ciiisius   I   have 
in  a  wall,  immense  tufts  hanging  down,  as  it 
does   on  its    native    Clieddar  clifls.     Orobus 
varius — what  is  the  true  plant  I     I  have  tried 
many  nurseries,  but  the  descriptions  I  get  do 
not  by  any  means  accord.     I  saw  it  in   the 
nursery  of  a  man  who  has  it  in  its  true  form 
if  anyone  has,  and  I  fell  quite  in  love  with 
its  salmon-coloured  blossoms,  but  I  consider 
the  price  toohigh,  asl  havenodoubt,  like  others 
of  its  family,  it  seeds  freely.     Orobus  auran- 
tiacus  does  grandly  in   a  neighbour's   garden, 
and  (lid  in  mine  till  I  moved  it  ;  now,  alas,  I 
fear    the    heat    has    settled  it.     However,    I 
have  seed,  and  it  comes  up   freely.     I   grow 
a  lovely  lilac  Yicia  I  should   be  glad  if  any- 
one could   name  for  me ;   it  is  almost  like 
the  rare  wild   Vicia  sylvatica  (which  grows 
here),  beautifully  pencilled,  but  not  more  than 
a  foot  or    18  inches   high.     Meconopsis   and 
Romneya  I  getu]i  from  seed  easily,  but  never 
get  a   plant  through  a  winter.     Polemonium 
coufertium  I  do  not  consider  at   all   dilficult ; 
it  is  growing  splendidly  on  the  top  of  a  raised 
rockwork   in    full  sun.     Galax  and  Sbortia, 
alas,  I  cannot  give  a  good  account  of.     I  saw 
half  a  dozen  plants  of  Shortia  here  in  bloom 
in  a  peat  rock  bed  quite  shady,  but  I   should 
be  sorry  to  say  how  many  plants  had  been 
bought  beforehand.     After  this  hot  weather 
they  do  not  look  at  all  comfortable.  Close  by 
it    Veronica    cupressoides    is   growing   ram- 
pantly, raising  its  altogether  Veronica-unliko 
foliage    about  a  foot  high  and   wide,     (ren- 
tians    I    love,  especially   acaulis,   though    I 
can  never  get  it  to  grow.     It  lives,  and    that 
is  all   I    can  saj',   and    blooms  occasionally  ; 
yet   within  a  hundred  yards,  used  like  IJox 
as  an  edging  in  a  front  garden,  it  grows  luxu- 
riantly.    I    am    quite    unable    to    grow  the 
American  bog  plants  "  J.  C.  L."  names.     My 
soil  being  so  dry,  I  have  made  a  small  square 
pit,  filled   it  with  leaf-mould  and  ])eat,   and 
keep  it  continually  moist.  Here  Cypripedium 
spectabile,    Primirfa    rosea,    P.     Munroi,    I'. 
sikkimensis,     Chry.sobactron     Hnokeri,     and 
some  Arisicmas   groiv   freely.       I   feel    quite 
proud  to  s.iy  I    have  Tropa-olum  speciosum 
covering    a    rustic    arch,    with   its    roots    in . 
the    deepest    shade    between    the     arch    and 
a  wall,  and   there  are   many  more   plants  of 
it  growing  in  a  still   more  rampant   manner 
on    another    house.     I    will    conclude    these 
notes  by  saying  Lilium  testaceum  appears  to 
be  everywhere  good   this   year,  and   the   hot 
weather  has  suited  P^ryngiums  to  perfection. 

North  Gioucr.iti'.rshlre.  J.  R.  N. 


fungus  which  preys  so  severely  upon  the  plants  is 
usually  far  more  harmful  in  dry  seasons  than  in 
moist  ones.  If  there  be  any  particular  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  ttie  fungus  now  on  the  stoute.•^t 
of  plants,  at  least  the  recent  rains  should  do  much 
to  keep  it  in  chock.  I  have  observed  in  many 
directions  th:i,t  single  Hollyhocks  are  now  grown. 
It  may  be  that  these  are  less  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus  than  are  the  double  forms, 
but  pretty  as  these  singles  may  be,  the  double.", 
so  long  with  us,  have  spoiled  our  taste  for  them, 
and  they  will  hardly  again  find  considerable  favour 
as  garden  flowers.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow 
Hollyhock  seed,  even  out  doors,  for  it  will  soon 
germinate  and  give  nice,  stout  plants  in  October 
for  transplanting.  These  would  certainly  bloom 
the  following  year,  anrl  if  a  little  late,  so  much 
the  better,  as  they  will  then  follow  the  Delphi- 
niums. It  is  of  no  use  to  be  particular  as  to 
doubleness.  It  is  much  to  get  a  strain  that  seems 
at  once  to  be  free  from  fungus,  and  has  bright, 
variously  coloured  and  fairly  double  flowers. 
— A.  D. 


GARDEN  SCENERY. 


Hollyh.ocks.  —  Amongst  the  various  floral 
attractions  at  Hampton  Court  Gardens  just  now 
are  some  excellent  spikes  of  Hollyhocks.  Not 
that  the  flowers  are  perhaps  of  the  finest 
quality,  but  they  are  very  good,  and  there  are 
few  gardens  where  such  plants  in  bloom  would 
not  be  eagerly  welcomed.  It  is  perhaps  all  the 
more  interesting  to  find  such  sturdy,  healthy 
Hollyhock  plants  at  Hampton  Court  during  such 
a  hot,  dry  season  as  is  the  present,  for  the  pestilent 


In  the  view  at  Baycliffe  Ilall  in  The  Garden  of 
May  13   there  is  a  harmonious  blending  of  fore-t 
trees  with   others   of  more  shrubby    growth,  the 
effect  being  likewise  enhanced  by  the  lake  scene, 
as  well  as  that  portion  devoted  to  the  lawn  and 
the    combination    of  hardy   flowers    interspersed 
amongst  the  shrubs.     Herein  is  a  happy  associa- 
tion of  woodland  scenery  with  that  of  the  garden 
proper.     Our  landscape  gardeners  would  do   well 
to  study  such  examples  as  that  now  given  ere  they 
attempt  to  further  enhance  the  appearance  of  a 
garden  or  proceed  to  lay  out  an  entirely  new  one. 
Too  much  reliance  is  oltenlimes  placed  upon  what 
may  be  termed  future  effect  without  taking  due 
advantage  of  present  surroundings  for  immediate 
effect.     At  a  glance  one  can  note  in  the  picture 
the  grand  appearance  possessed  by  the  forest  trees 
in  the  distant  view  on  the  banks  and  down  to  the 
water's  edge.     These  are  trees  of  no  formal  outline 
(fortunately,  they  have   for   many  years  been  be- 
yond the  reach   of  the  clipping  fraternity  or  the 
geometrical   gardener),   giving  a  massive  appeir- 
ance,  and  thereby  greatly  adding  to   the    effect 
as    a  whole.      Suppose    for    one    moment    thefe 
trees  were   removed,  and    then   replace    them   in 
one's   imagination    with   Fir   trees   of    pyramidal 
oatline,  the  effect  would  be  spoiled  in    a  large 
measure,  as   it   would   not   blend  with  the   fore- 
ground.    Again,    remove    any   other    and   put   in 
their  stead  others  of  erect  growth,  as  the  Fir  trees 
or  those  conifers  possessing  the  same  outline,  and 
the  harmony  would  be  lost.     I  consider  the  group- 
ing and  the  wavy  appearance  of  the  trees  as  seen 
in  this  example  of  a  landscape  scene  to  be  in  good 
accord.     In  no  part  of  it   could  a  tree  of  erect 
pyramidal  growtti  be  introduced  without  detra'  t- 
ing  from  the  whole.      True,  the  majority  of  the 
trees  are  deciduous,   but   many  of   these  are  the 
finest  we   possess  ;  evergreens,   however,    play  an 
important  part  in  the  foreground,  and  compensate 
for  any  deficiency  in  that  respect. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  must  not  for  one 
moment  be  inferred  that  I  am  condemning  the  use 
of  trees  of  erect  growth  as  Firs  and  other  coniferse; 
far  from  it,  for  they  are  indispensable,  but  it  is 
the  mixture  I  object  to  in  distant  scenery.  Group 
the  Firs,  making  them  the  leading  and  prominent 
features,  and  then  will  be  seen  their  true  value, 
not  when  planted  individually  between  or  mixed 
up  with  trees  of  more  massive  growth.  Those 
who  have  viewed  an  alpine  or  a  Norwegian  scene 
can  rightly  estimate  their  value,  or,  for  an  instance, 
nearer  home  we  have  the  same  effect,  but  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  in  the  Fir  forests  of 
Scotland,  more  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  It 
is  only  when  such  trees  are  seen  towering  aloft 
and  in  masses  that  their  true  grandeur  can  be  fully 
appreciated.  In  a  smaller  degree  I  have  seen  them 
to  advantage  in  .North  Wales.  It  is  the  dotting 
about  here  and  there  without  any  due  regard  to 
the  surroundings  which  should  be  avoided  in  the 
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case  of  trees  of  somewhat  formal  outline,  as  many 
oE  the  Abie?,  Piceas  and  Pinuses. 

Some  would  suggest,  perhaps,  that  a  flower  bed 
(of  formal  outline,  of  course)  should  be  introduced 
upon  the  expanse  of  turf.  Not  so,  however,  liyany 
means,  for  such  an  addition  would  spoil  the  effect 
in  the  foreground.  It  will  be  at  once  noted  tliat 
there  is  no  encouragement  given  to  plants  of  a 
lender  character.  This  also  is  a  happy  thought  in 
the  arrangement,  the  constant  attention  in  plant- 
ing and  replanting  not  only  taking  time,  but  valu- 
able room  also  in  the  glass  department  when  not 
in  the  beds.  By  relying  more  upon  hardy  plants, 
these  being  chosen  to  suit  various  soils  and  locali- 
1  ies,  then  planting  them  in  groups  or  masses,  avoid- 
io".' again,  the  dotting  system,  the  charm  of  a  gar- 
den would  be  enhanced  and  the  resources  of  a 
gardener  not  nearly  so  much  taxed  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tender  plants  by  the  thousand.  Another 
feature  in  the  picture  is  the  employment  in  certain 
parts  of  plants  of  low  or  bushy  growth  ;  the  view 
is  not,  therefore,  detracted  from,  but  added  to,  and 
an  idea  of  greater  expanse  is  given  to  the  view. 
The  planting  of  suitable  aquatic  plants  along  the 
margins  of  lakes  is  not  nearly  enough  studied. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  case  of  sheets  of  water  that 
are  not  in  any  sense  formal;  but  where  there  is  a 
f.irmal  edge  or  outline,  and  this  left  bare,  it  is 
offensive  to  the  eye  of  anyone  who  admires  the 
natural  and  informal.  Again,  such  plants  as  are 
in  harmony  with  water  scenes  should  be  more  used. 
Bamboos  (hardy,  of  course),  Pampas  Grasses,  the 
Eulalias  and  other  plants  of  similar  character 
should  be  more  employed  in  landscape  scenery. 

I  have  one  fault  or  two  to  find,  however,  with 
the  view  now  under  consideration.  These  are  to 
be  found  in  the  foreground,  the  most  immediate 
part  of  which  is  a  path.  Xext  this  path  is  a 
narrow  verge  of  turf  of  uniform  width  and  a 
clearly  defined  edge  to  the  shrubbery  border. 
These  are  two  mistakes  that  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  turf  should  lose  itself  amongst  the 
shrubs,  or  else  the  margin  should  not  run  parallel 
with  the  pathway.  These  are  matters  that  can  be 
avoided  in  a  fairly  e.isy  manner.  Such  examples 
do,  however,  slip  in  at  times,  but  are  more  plainly 
vs'ible  when  the  line  is  straight  or  prolonged  at 
an  easy  curve.  Paths  are  oftentimes  introduced 
in  t:)o  free  a  manner,  and  that  without  any  justifi- 
Mlile  reason  whatever.  They  do  not  add  to  the 
charm  of  any  view,  but  rather  obtrude  upon  the 
sight.  Simplex. 


on  a  by  no  me<vns  sheltered  lawn  has  flourished 
well,  and  flowers  continuously  and  abundantly.  I 
cannot  remember  exactly  how  old  it  was  when  it 
took  to  flowering,  but  considerably  under  twenty 
years  (tlie  age  mentioned  by  your  correspondent). 
For  many  years  it  used  to  be  protected  by  matting 
in  winter,  not,  however,  overhead.  Now  it  is 
never  covered  with  matting  and  seems  perfectly 
hardy.  The  soil  where  it  is  planted  is  one  where 
Rhododendrons  refuse  to  grow  and  but  few  coni- 
fers flourish.  Here,  where  bath  the  latter  do  well, 
[  have  tried  it  repeatedly,  but  severe  winters  like 
1879  and  ls;io  kill  it  outright  even  when  planted 
near  a  wall.  A  Paliurus  (rather  a  tender  thing) 
was  planted  close  by  the  last  Palm.  The  Palm 
died,  but  the  Paliurus  escaped  the  winter  of  IS'.IO.  | 
— M.  A.  R.,  IJjj'<:)A. 


THE  SKY-BLUE  WINDFLOWER. 

(aSEMOXE    R0BINS0NI4NA.) 

This  .\nemone,  well  known  to  our  readers  who 
care  for  hardy  tiowers,  has  been  charming  with 
U3   this   dry  ye.T.r.     lu    well-exposed,   beds,    in 


Clematises.— Po=sib!y  attributable  to  the  un- 
niial  heat  of  the  season,  but  most  certainly,  in 
wh-vtever  position  or  on  what  aspect  growing.  Cle- 
matises, and  especially  rubella  and  Jackmanni, 
have  flowered  most  luxuriantly  this  summer  and 
also  unusuallv  early.  I  saw  the  la'ter  variety  in 
abundant  bloom  by  the  mi  Idle  of  June,  and  still 
plants  look  as  if  they  would  flower  for  several 
we3ks  longer.  In  the  suburbs  of  Lindon  these 
Clematises  have  been  flowering  superbly  and  appa- 
rently irrespective  of  aspect,  as  they  are  doing 
equaily  well  on  either  side  of  the  streets.  It  is  .-i 
matter  for  surprise  that  with  so  many  other  good 
summer  bloomers  we  should  see  Jackmanni  chiefly 
and  any  other  sort  very  rarely.  Perhaps  it  is, 
after  all,  the  best  general  doer ;  still,  its  popularity 
and  exceeding  beauty  this  year  should  help  to  call 
greater  attention  to  hardy  Clematises  fjr  house  or 
porch  decoration.  Very  beautiful  are  they,  too, 
when  employed,  as  at  Isleworth,  to  cover  posts  and 
fjrm  festoons  beside  garden  walks  or  to  cjvrr 
arbonrs,  or,  indeed,  be  employed  for  decoration  in 
many  ways.  The  very  worst  use  to  put  these 
charming  climbers  is  to  make  of  th«m  globe-shaped 
plants,  as  sometimes  seen,  but,  happily,  rarely. 
Clematises  are  chtap.  They  can  be  purchased  in 
pots  and  be  planted  out  where  desired  to  be  grown 
jait  as  well  now  as  at  any  time.  Tlie  only  thing 
is  to  secure  strong  growing  varieties.— -4.  D. 

Chameerops  Fortunei.— A  question  has  been 
aske  1  and  a  notice  written  about  this  plant  lately, 
BD  it  may  ba  of  some  interest  to  state  that  one 
I  planted  in  South  Oxfordshire  many  jears  since 


which  we  had  many  of  it,  it  went  r.ither  quickly, 
as  all  spring  flowers  have  done  this  y-ear  ;  but  in 
places  where  it  was  used  as  a  Carpet  under  ever- 
green and  other  .shrubs  rather  .openly  placed, 
the  slight  shade  kept  the  blooms  a  long  time 
fresh,  and  the  leaves  in  some  cases  are  not  yet 
withered,  whilst  in  the  sun  they  are  quite  gone. 
We  have  grown  it  largely  in  dry  positions, 
and,  in  comparison  with  tilany  other  things,  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  charniing  of  all  spring 
flowers. 


Notes  on  Lilies— In  the  culture  of  Lilies  we 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  dilTerences  of 
soil ;  some  thrive  anywhere,  while  others  are  more 
fastidious.  The  green  sand  suits  to  perfection  the 
auratum  and  its  alliis,  which  cannot  be  perpetu- 
ated in  many  other  soils,  take  what  pains  you  may. 
The  white  Lilies  were  recently  referred  to,  but  no- 
where have  they  been  more  beautiful  than  those 
I  recently  saw  in  the  gardens  of  East  Kent.  L. 
llansoni  has  increased  and  done  fairly  well  with 
me,  but  in  live  years  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  blos- 
som, and  where  L.  Szivitzi^num  and  the  v.irieties 
of  speoiosum  refuse  to  live  pardalinum  has  much 
multiplied,    though    very  dwarf    compa-ed    with 


specimens  in  the  Dorking  sands.  The  observations 
recently  made  on  the  removal  of  this  Lily  I  can 
quite  confirm ;  the  patch  was  so  crowded  I  lifted  the 
bulbs,  and  as  carefully  replanted  them  in  fresh  soil. 
Thi?  year  none  have  had  more  than  one  blossom  ; 
many  have  had  none.  Leave  it  alone,  is  the  lesson. 
—J.  S.  B.,  Baih. 

Heuchera  sanguinea.— In  The  G.^rden  of 
July  1  "  W.  R  B.'  ask<  for  information  about 
growing  Heuchera  sanguinea.  I  find  it  flowers 
best  when  planted  in  very  narrow  deep  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  in  soil  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
sha,rp  sand  and  leaf-mould.  In  our  rockery 
we  have  two  plants  which  have  had  twelve 
and  twenty-eight  spikes  of  flowers  respectively. 
We  have  about  twelve  more  strong  plants,  but 
they  had  only  two  or  three  spikes  between  them  ; 
these  are  planted  in  large  pockets.  Writing  to 
The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  mentioned  two 
plants  ot  H.  sanguinea  as  having  twelve  and 
twenty  spikes  respectively,  but  since  writing,  one 
has  thrown  up  eight  more  spikes.  I  should  advise 
"  W.  R.  B."  to  plant  in  narrow  crevices,  or  if  in 
large  pockets  to  put  a  number  of  large  stones  in 
the  s  )il  so  that  the  roots  have  only  very  narrow 

places  to  run  through. — R.  W.  Hosier, 

Sn-aijlands. 

"W.  R.  B."  complains  (page  11, 

July  1 )  of  this  not  flowering,  and  inquires 
if  it  does  not  surely  require  some  special 
treatment.  Here  it  flowers  year  after 
year  brilliantly  and  abundantly  without 
the  slightest  attention  beicg  paid  to  it 
either  in  rock  garden  or  border.  The 
soil  here  is  of  the  nature  which  suits 
Rhododendrons. — M.  A.  R.,  Lijihoult. 

For  some  years  I   have  been  in 

much  the  same  case  as  "  W.  R.  B."  with 
respect  to  the  above  plant,  but  did  not 
care  to  give  up  trying,  so  when  I  was  at 
the  recent  show  at  the  Inner  Temple  I 
asked  the  advice  of  Mr.  Maurice  Pri- 
chard,  ot  the  Chri«tchurch  nurseries, 
who  WHS  exhibiting  a  nice  lot  of  this 
plant.  He  strongly  advised  me  not  to 
give  it  up,  but  to  try  dividing  the 
plants  into  single  crowns  in  August, 
replanting  in  the  sanniest  spot  at  com- 
mand. If  this  should  meet  the  eye  ot 
Mr.  Prichard  I  should  be  thankful  if  he 
would  add  some  further  hints  as  to  soil, 
and  whether  elevation  above  the  sur- 
rounding soil  would  be  likely  to  do 
good.  1  have  grown  it  in  quite  a  sunny 
spot  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  but  in  a 
rather  rich  soil  prepared  especially  for 
Roses.  Here  the  plants  make  strong 
frowth,  but  never  flower.  The  same 
thing  has  occurred  with  those  tried  in 

pots.— J.  C.  Tallack.  . 

'  I  quite  agree  virith  the  remarks  of  "W.  R.  B.'' 

in  The  Gakoen  of  July  1  as  to  the  shy  bloomi'  g 

;  of  Heuchera  sanguinea.  I-  have  seen  it  in  ve  y 
m  iny  gardens,  and  in  one  where  I  have  seen  i^ 
flowering  well   1  have  seen  a  dozen  where  it  is  ju~t 

1  the  reverse.  I  have  tried  it  in  many  positions  and 
various  soils — light  loam,  heavy  loam,  gritty  soil, 
leaf-mould— and  in  various  aspects,  but  in  no  ca^e 
can  I  depend  on  its  flowering  freely.     I  have  bten 

I  at  some  trouble  to  try  and  get  a  good  result  and 
have  experimented  with  quite  young  plants  up 
to    three  and   four  years  old,  but  in  my    gaidt-n 

'  and  iii  the  majority  I  have  seen,  it  is,  alas  1  un- 
doubtedly a  shy  bloomer.  I  sometimes  thii  k 
that  atmosphere  las  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
shy  flowering  of  som?  plants.  Certainly  it  often 
has  as  to  their  thriving.  Do  what  you  wi  I  lo 
imitate  the  conditions  as  to  soi',  aspest  and  posi- 
tion of  some  plants  that  you  see  doing  well,  you 
cannot  arrive  at  a  like  result.  You  can  to  a  great 
extent  alter  and  make  any  soil  and  position,  Imt 
you  cannot  change  the  atmosphere. — M.  C,  Lox 
wood  Ht>itM\  ]ii  Jnni^iliuritt. 
Phyllooactuses.— The  note  on  these  plants  in 

!  The  Garden,  July  8  (p.,38i,  referred  rather  to  the 

*  prices  we  have  seen  them  realise  at  auction  sales. 
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At  the  late  Mr.  Peacock's  sale  of  Cactuses  not 
many  years  ago  the  prices  were  absurd;  in  fact, 
the  plants  were  practically  given  away.  In  some 
catalogues  doubtless  they  will  be  priced  high,  but 
by  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  sales,  or  going  to 
less  pretentious  firms,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  very  cheap. 

A  large  form  of  the  white  Everlasting- 
Pea.— One  of  the  best  of  hardy  garden  plants  is 
the  old  white  perennial  Pea,  but  a  form  of  it  now 
flowering  with  us  — a  plant  that  has  been  in  its 
position  several  years — is  superb  and  altogether  in 
advance  of  the  type.  There  is  no  mistaking  its 
superiority ;  it  is  too  evident  in  the  bold  racemes 
of  fljwers,  which  are  very  long  and  numerously 
flowered.  Others  were  planted  at  the  same  time, 
all  having  been  raised  from  seed,  but  the  remainder 
show  no  advance  upon  the  ordinary  kind.  These 
Peas  are  usually  shy  seed- producers,  but  this  year 
is  favourable  and  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  pods,  so 
that  we  may  hope  to  get  some  seed.  Increase 
in  any  other  way  is  a  slow  process  with  these 
things. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTE?. 

As  a  slight  addition  to  the  reference  to  border 
Cirnations  in  a  recent  paragraph  in  "  Flower  Gar- 
den Notes,"  I  should  like  to  note  the  fact  that 
when  well  grown  these  flowers  pay  very  well  in- 
deed, and  a  fair-sized  piece  of  ground  will,  if 
planted  with  them,  give  a  very  fair  return  to  the 
planter.  If  thoroughly  well  rooted,  sturdy  layers 
of  the  free  flowering  varieties  are  put  out  say  early 
in  October  one  can  depend  on  an  average  of  at 
least  twelve  good  blooms  per  plant  the  following 
summer  ;  these  will  sell  readily  at  (id.  per  dozen, 
and  given  plants  at  18  inches  apart,  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  good  return  obtainable  is  obvious.  It  is 
gratifying  to  record  this  year  the  return  to  form 
of  the  old  crimson  Clove.  I  have  had  it  for  the 
last  two  or  three  seasons  growing  side  by  side  with 
other  border  varieties,  with  its  foliage  completely 
wrecked  by  the  disease  peculiar  to  it  and  to  the 
tree  Carnations  ;  indeed,  so  bad  was  it  last  year, 
that  I  decided  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
Some  score  of  layers  were,  however,  planted  out, 
and  are  this  year  doing  admirably,  throwing  some 
capital  flowers  with  the  grass  perfectly  clean. 

"S'arious  plants  raise  1  from  seed,  besides  the 
seedling  Petunias  referred  to  in  last  week's  notes 
are  doing  very  well.  East  Lothian  Stocks,  espe- 
cially autumn-sown  stuff,  are  making  a  brave  show. 
Buds  of  Margaret  Carnations  are  plumping  fast, 
and  to  all  appearance  will  furnish  plenty  of 
bloom  before  the  border  varieties  are  over. 
There  is,  I  think,  still  existing  an  impression  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  summer-flowering  plants  raised 
from  seed  are  necessarily  short-lived,  but  that  is 
not  so,  for  in  addition  to  the  Stocks  and  seedling 
Carnations  already  mentioned,  we  have  such  things 
as  the  Sweet  Tobacco,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  French 
Marigolds,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Sweet  Peas,  all 
of  which  will,  if  sown  early,  come  quickly  into 
flower  and  bloom  profusely  until  the  end  of  tht, 
season.  Perhaps  I  should  add  if  properly  attended 
to,  for  in  some  cases  (notably  in  that  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  the  Marigolds,  especially  the  varieties  of 
Calendula)  they  will  not  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  flower  unless  seed-pods  are  promptly 
removed.  Gardeners  are  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
saoh  an  operation,  but  amateurs  need  reminding 
of  the  fact.  Only  the  other  day,  for  instance,  in 
1  loking  round  some  gardens  I  came  across  what 
ha  1  been  a  remarkably  fine  row  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
wa-!  told  "  they  are  over  for  the  season."  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  under  the  e.xisting  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  row  was  simply  loaded  with 
seed- pods. 

As  the  season  for  cottage  shows  is  now  close 
upon  us,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
value  of  exhibits  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  I  have  for 
sjme  four  or  five  years  dropped  at  our  local  show 
the  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (of  no 
pa-licular  interest  to  cottagers),  and  in  lieu  thereof 
have  staged  a  large  collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers 
.suitable  for  cottage  gardens.    They  make  of  them- ' 


selves  a  brave  exlii')it  mixed  with  feathery  Aspa- 
ragus foliage,  and  a  light  and  graceful  effect  cm 
be  produced  by  introducing  between  the  vases  or 
jugs  employed  for  the  flowers  occasicmal  plants  of 
Fern  or  1-olepis  u'racilis.  We  shall  run  rather 
short  of  subjects  this  year  ;  many  things  employed 
on  previous  occasions  wdl,  owing  to  the  early- 
flowering  season,  be  almost  or  quite  over.  Si  ill, 
there  will  be  Gaultonia,  hardy  Fuchsias,  Starworts, 
Erigerons,  Gaillardias,  Spiireas,  Campanulas,  Ever- 
lasting Peas,  Veronicas,  Peruvian  and  Day  Lilies 
and  plenty  of  border  Carnations  and  Violas. 

An  important  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  pre- 
sent season  so  far  as  herbaceous  borders  are  con- 
cerned is  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  any 
proposed  alterations  in  the  way  of  lifting,  division 
and  replanting  early  in  the  autumn,  not  later,  at 
any  rate,  than  the  middle  of  November.  Some- 
times the  operation  gets  delayed  from  week  to  wtek 
until  the  verdict  goes  forth,  "  We  will  leave  it  until 
after  Christmas."  Frost  sets  in  probably  with  the 
new  year,  and  it  is  nearly  February  before  one  can 
get  on  the  ground.  The  work  is  run  through 
rapidly — too  fast  by  half,  and  if  a  season  like  that 
of  1893  follows,  one  half  the  transplanted  stuff 
does  no  good  at  all ;  the  other  half  just  manages 
to  struggle  along,  but  there  is  no  grand  summer 
and  early  autumn  display  of  flower.  Let  all  such 
work  by  all  means  be  finished  by  the  middle  of 
November,  and  then  if  a  good  mulching  follows 
careful  planting,  things  are  not  likely  to  suffer  in 
any  average  season.  Several  new  things  likely  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  flower  garden  are  on 
trial  this  year,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  im 
partial  judgment  as  to  their  merits,  handicapped, 
as  they  have  been,  by  the  exceptional  weather. 
Among  the  new  seedling  Carnations  is  a  flower  very 
like  R  iby,  only  several  shades  darker.  Clove  scented 
and  with  very  vigorous  Clove  foliage.  If  it  proves 
free  and  a  non-splitter,  all  layers  will  be  secured. 

Clurcmont.  E.  BuRKELL. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. — We  must  feel  much 
indebted  to  E.  Laney  for  the  interesting  remarks 
on  the  culture  oF  this  flower,  but,  after  all,  though 
some  of  us,  indee  1  very  many  of  us,  have  managed 
to  rear  fine  groups,  vet  it  is  not  a  plant  that  may 
be  set  and  left  to  itself  in  the  off-handed  manner 
implied  with  good  results.  It  may  be  so  in  the 
native  country  of  the  species,  but  surely  all  the 
experience  of  so  many  of  us  cannot  go  for  nothing, 
and  we  have  the  stubborn  fact  that  many  of  our 
best  plantsmen  have  only  succeeded  with  the 
utmost  trouble  in  getting  the  plant  to  live  healthily 
for  years  in  succession.  Moreover,  do  we  not 
know  well  how  hard  it  is  to  get  even  some  of  our 
own  native  orchidaceous  species  to  settle  and 
flourish  in  gardens  but  a  field  or  two's  distance 
from  their  self-found  home  ?  We  may  be  told  that 
we  have  merely  to  set  the  plant  in  such  and  such 
soil  and  it  is  sure  to  grow,  and  we  may  be  told  so 
in  good  faith,  but  hundreds  will  bear  me  out  that 
this  is  a  plant  hard  to  succeed  with.  Our  Ameri- 
can friend  must  not  forget  that  one  fact  alone  may 
be  of  some  moment  in  hindering  success.  To 
have  to  deal  with  imported  roots  that  have  been 
mutilated  and  otherwise  badly  treated,  at  once 
seriously  handicaps  the  English  grower.  I  do  not 
by  any  means  wish  to  discourage  the  culture  of 
this  grand  Slipper-wort ;  neither  do  I  wish  it  to 
be  believed  that  aught  will  be  gained  by  indifferent 
or  off-handed  planting,  which  is  rather  implied 
when  we  are  told  that  we  pamper  the  plant  too 
much. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — "  W.  R.  B."  (July  I, 
p.  11)  is  not  alone  in  his  experience  of  this  plant 
not  flowering  well;  indeed,  many  have  grown  it, 
and  grown  it  well,  year  after  year  without  getting 
a  single  flower.  May  I  suggest  that  the  bulky 
flower-buds  which  form  in  the  previous  summer 
become  injured  during  the  winter  owing  to  the 
shape  of  the  stipules  and  their  somewhat  rough 
character.  They  are  capable  of  absorbing  and 
holding  a  deal  of  moisture  during  winter,  and  the 
bulkier  the  buds  the  more  liable  they  are  to  injury 


from  wet  and  frost,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thinpf 

to  see  all  the  prominent  buds  or  points  go  black 
in  spring.  Then,  instead  of  flower.a,  new  growth 
must  begin,  often  in  the  form  of  numerous  and 
somewhat  weakly  side  shoots,  bo  that  there  is  but 
a  verdant  ma-s  of  foliage  without  flowers.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  cause,  the  remedy  would  be 
to  shelter  the  crowns  from  wet  during  winter.  It 
is  certain  that  the  plant  wants  no  protection  from 
cold.  Another  thing  that  the  plant  wants  is  very 
liberal  mulchings,  for  it  makes  a  somewhat  rhizo- 
matose  stem,  and  when  the  rhizomes  can  find  a 
good  rooting  medium  to  the  extent  of  their  verdant 
parts,  they  are  all  the  more  vigorous,  and  without 
vigorous  foliage  you  can  have  no  flowers.  As  al- 
ready hinted,  flowers  may  fail  to  appear  when 
there  has  been  vigorous  growth  in  the  event  of  a 
changeable  and  wet  winter. 

Streptopus  amrlexifo'ius.  —  This  is  a 
charming  Solomon's  Seal-like  plant,  but  with  paler 
green  leafage  and  more  slender  habit.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  somewhat  greenish  yellow  in  colour, 
and  as  such  of  no  account.  Later,  however,  a  most 
pleasing  and  desir.ible  feature  develops,  llerries 
set  freely.  They  are  of  large  size,  bright  scarlet, 
and  hang  in  beautiful  array  underneath  the  arching 
stems  and  foliage.  The  plant  proved  quite  hardy 
with  me  last  winter. 

Gaulth^ria  tricophyllea.— Under  this  name 
I  have  grown  a  charming  little  creeper  not  more 
than  an  inch  high,  with  crisp  leaves  and  woody 
stems,  the  former  being  scarcely  larger  than  the 
leaves  of  common  Thyme,  but  thickly  beset  with 
bristly  hairs.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  but  the  flowers 
are  small  and  not  easily  found,  though  freely  pro- 
duced. The  chief  attraction  about  this  plant  is  its 
wonderful  berries.  They  are  bigger  than  the  biggest 
tdack  Currant,  and  the  colour  is  even  more  re- 
markable. It  is  a  delicate  sky-blue,  or  as  some 
would  say,  turquoise-blue,  but  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  comparison  that  can  be  made  for  colour  is 
its  resemblance  to  the  rich  and  beautiful  blue 
Delphinium  Belladonna.  The  berries  are  somewhat 
egg-shaped,  the  apex  being  slightly  puckered  or 
clawed.  They  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  are  borne  on  the  underside  of  the  flat  twigs. 
I  see  it  is  an  Indian  species,  and  that  it  has  been 
growing  here  since  the  year  1888.  I  received  it  with 
another  Gaultheria  under  the  name  of  carnea,  but 
carnea  proved  less  hardy.  The  plants  have  stood 
in  pots  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fiore  and  sand.  Two 
or  three  winters  ago  one  pot  became  split,  the 
roots  escaped  with  the  plunging  material,  and  the 
result  has  been  more  vigorous  growth  and  fruit.  I 
have  taken  the  hint  and  planted  the  whole  stock 
in  the  fibre  and  sand,  which,  being  very  old,  is  well 
rotted,  but  also  quite  sweet.  Supposing  we  can 
grow  this  plant  vigorously  on  our  rockeries,  what 
a  charming  little  evergreen  it  must  be,  with  its 
bright  blue  berries  that  remain  on  the  plants  for 
many  weeks.  My  memoranda  in  connection  with 
this  plant  are  somewhat  incomplete,  and  I  remember 
that  I  had  at  one  time  its  habitat  and  altitude.  It 
anyone  identifying  the  plant  meant  c:in  furnish 
these  particulars,  they  together  with  any  other 
might  prove  interesting  in  connection  with  such  a 
distinct  and  charming  creeper. 

Geum  parviflorum. — This  New  Zealand  plant 
promised  well  from  its  neat  habit  and  dwarfness, 
but  I  believe  it  is  not  destined  to  long  hold  a  place 
in  our  gardens.  The  flowers  are  few  and  small,  the 
bulky  centres  are  disproportionate  to  the  small  thin 
petals,  but  the  worst  feature  of  all  is  that  the 
white  flowers  are  extremely  fugacious.  It  may  be 
that  the  present  summer  has  been  too  hot  for  it ; 
anyhow,  I  had  quite  a  little  colony  of  the  plant, 
and  all  the  flowers  were  over  in  a  few  days. 

WoodfiUe,  KirkUaU.  J.  Wool). 


The  blue  Rock  Biudwaed  (Campanula 
mauritanica).  —  It  is  curious  how  a  plant  some- 
times behaves  altogether  contrary  to  our  notions 
and  expectations,  ana  this  one  certainly  does  to 
our  gain.  A  native  of  South  Europe,  in  this 
country  it  requires,  or  is  supposed  to  require  a  free. 
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light  soil  and  a  sunny  situation  ;  but  in  a  favoured 
garden  with  such  a  soil  it  never  lived  through  the 
winter,  and  I  only  kept  it  by  taking  cuttings  each 
autumn  and  planting  again  in  spring.  It  is  worth 
this  trouble,  but  it  is  best  where  it  lives  in  the 
uround,  and  to  my  astonishment  it  does  this  in  a 
border  of  close,  heavy  soil,  where  one  would  have 
supposed  it  must  inevitably  perish.  I'lants  of 
several  years"  standing  have  been  magnificent  for 
weeks,  and  some  of  them  spread  over  quite  a  square 
yard  of  gronrd.  It  makes  a  perfect  mat  of  grey- 
green,  studded  with  soft  mauvebluetlowers,  which 
come  profusely  and  in  succession  all  through  the 
iummer.^A.  H. 


BBORT  NOTBS.—FZOWER. 

Epimedium  eolehieum.— What  are  the  dis- 
linctive  cbanic'eristics  of  this  pliint  ?  Nurserymen 
listing  it  appear  to  disagree  anionirst  themselves  as  to 
the  plant  which  goes  under  that  name.— NuKTii  Coxa- 

WllLD. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum.— Flowers  of  this 
come  from  "C.  H."  for  a  name.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  rich  deep  blue  colour  and  each  nearly  3  inches 
across.  It  is  a  plant  wliicli  I  would  recommend  my 
readers  to  plant  more  often  than  appears  to  ba  done. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  1  foot  or  18  inches,  and  the 
growths  arc  siiriiiuunted  with  largo  clusters  of  these 
arge  rich  blue  flowers.— G. 

A  charming:  flower  bed— On  the  terrace  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  can  be  seen  a  very 
pleasing  and  effective  circular  bed,  showing  some 
evidence  of  originality  in  design.  In  the  centre  is 
a  standard  plant  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  and  round 
this  a  few  plants  of  Acer  Negundo  variegata,  ad- 
mirably variegated,  with  the  branches  of  the 
Prunus  rising  above  them.  The  centre  of  the  bed 
IS  carpeted  with  yellow  Calceol.arias,  round  them 
is  a  ring  of  blue  tufted  Pansy,  with  an  edging  next 
the  Grass  of  a  white  Pansy.— R.  D. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ruellia  longiflora  is  worth  a  note  forthe bright 
crimson  or  rather  scarlet  colour  of  its  tubular-shaped 
flowers.  A  number  of  plants  are  in  bloom  in  the  Cape 
hou.se  at  Kew,  and  the  flowers  stand  out  conspicuously 
from  the  abundant  shining  green  leaves.  It  is  a  na'ive 
of  Peru. 

The  Oswego  Tea  (Monarda  didyma)  is  a  familiar 
plant,  but  line,  docs  not  often  see  a  fine  ma.ss  of  it  in 
enrdens.  This  note  was  prompted  by  a  colony  of  if  at 
Kew,  where  in  a  moist  recess  in  the  rockery  the  plant 
has  quite  established  itself,  making  at  the  i>rcsent  t  me 
a  brave  show  of  bold  crimson  heads  of  flowers.  It  is  a 
suitable  thing  fur  moist,  even  quite  wet  spots. 

Whit9  Fairy  Rose,  one  of  the  Polyanthas. 
IS  represented  largely  at  Kew,  where  there  are 
single  beds  of  it.  This  variety  justifies  such 
liberal  planting,  as  the  plants  have  been  a  mass  of 
bloom  for  several  weeks  past,  whilst  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  decrease.  The  flowers  are  not  large, 
but  of  neat,  compact  shape  and  pure  white. 

Bartonia  aurea  is  a  well-known  annual,  but 
wc  draw  atlentioD  to  it  this  year  as  it  is  remark- 
ably fine,  whilst  annuals,  as  a  rule,  are  very  poor. 
This  kind  is  of  great  beauty  when  in  perfection, 
as  we  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Broxbourne 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  where  a  long 
row  of  It  was  in  full  bloom.  B.  aurea  makes  a 
spreading  growth,  the  llowers  rich  golden  yellow 
and  of  bold  form.     It  is  effective  in  a  group. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Fitzwigram.— This 
first-rate  new  white  is  likely  to  become  as  popular 
as  the  early-llowering  Mme.  De.sgrange.  In  several 
respects  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  older  sort,  the 
blooms  being  of  greater  size,  the  growth  of  the 
I>lant  also  being  stronger.  It  may  be  had  in  bloom 
from  .Inly,  and  perfects  a  dozen  really  fine  flowers 
on  a  plant  of  a  peculiarly  dwarf  nature.     H.  S. 

Plumbago  capensis  for  bedding.-This 
charming  plant   is  usuiilly  thought  more  of  as  a 


greenhouse  climber,  but  it  is  a  good  plant  for  summer 
beds,  as  testified  not  only  by  the  large  specimens 
in  Hyde  Park,  but  by  the  small  beds  of  it  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens.  It  is  used  here  with  excellent 
effect,  and  the  light  sky-blue  flowers  are  plentifully 
produced,  making  a  pleasing  effect,  .also  a  change 
from  the  usual  things  seen  in  bedding  arrange- 
ments. 

A  fine  Adam's  Needle.— Mr.  R.  W.  Hosier,  in 
sending  us  an  excellent  photograph  of  Yucca 
gloriosa  growing  in  the  garden  at  Siv.aylands 
House,  Penshurst,  Kent,  says: — 

The  flowers  were  past  their  best  when  the  photo- 
srraph  was  t.iken.  The  spike  is  4  feet  (i  inches  in 
length,  and  about  1  foot  (i  inches  tlir.riijih,  aud  is 
fio-.vored  to  the  bnttom.  It  would  probably  have  been 
much  higher,  but  is  in  a  very  dry  position.  I  think  a 
gond  c'niiqj  i.if  Yuccas  looks  well  on  a  h'trli  position 
in  the  rock  garden. 

The  pink  Broom  of  New  Zealand,  botanic- 
ally  known  as  Xotospartium  Carmichaeliic,  we 
recently  noted  in  flower  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  A'eitch  and  Sons  .at  Coombe  Wood.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  species  of  the  Pea  tribe,  .and  when  in  full 
bloom  not  without  decided  beauty.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pretty  pink  shade  and  appear  in  dense 
racemes — a  contra-t  to  the  rich  green  branches. 
Although  not  so  hardy  as  one  could  wish,  it  is 
worth  planting  in  the  more  southern  districts  of 
England. 

Rudle  kia  purpurea  is  a  v.ry  fine  hardy 
plant  in  toll  bloom  now  It  gains  in  interest  .and 
beauty  when  seen  in  a  large  group,  as  we  recently 
noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Broxbourne.  The  stems,  rising  about  3  feet  or  i 
feet  high,  are  terminated  by  large  llowers.  In  a 
well-drained,  deep  soil  it  makes  splendid  growth, 
and  is  a  fine  thing  to  associate  with  the  Eryn- 
giums  or  plants  of  similar  character  in  ihe  border. 
Another  name  for  it  is  Echinacea  purpurea,  but  it 
is  more  usu.ally  classed  with  the  Rudbeckias. 

Two  good  Yuccas. — All  the  Yuccas  are  fine 
in  form  and  aspect,  but  the  larger  species  flower 
only  occasionally.  There  are  two  species,  however, 
for  which  a  place  should  be  found  in  the  smallest 
garden  of  hardy  flowers.  These  are  filamentosa 
and  llaccida.  If  there  is  a  small  group  of  each, 
several  plants  will  flower  annually.  One  of  the 
best  features  in  the  garden  at  the  present  time  is 
these  two  Y'uccas.  Their  spikes,  nearly  .5  feet 
high,  are  bearing  numerous  large  flowers,  ivory 
white  in  colour,  and  most  conspicuous  at  all  times, 
but  especially  in  the  evening. 

liilium  pardalinum  is  superb  at  present  in 
the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  .and  it  is  worth  a  journey 
to  see  the  two  large  beds  of  it  near  the  Palm 
house.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  mass  of  this 
Californian  Lily,  the  tall,  graceful  stems  rising 
from  a  groundwork  of  dw.arf  shrubs  and  bearing  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  orange,  heavily  spotted  with 
chocolate.  The  tall  stems  swinging  gently  in 
the  summer  breeze  are  delightful.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  two  such  masses  in  any  garden 
Hard  by  Lilium  longiflorum  is  in  full  beauty,  its 
ivory  white  flowers  appealing  just  above  the 
shrubs. 

Spiraea  gigantea  by  the  waterside.— We 

were  admiring  recently  this  fine  Spiraja  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  lake.  The  Spirajns  are  too  little 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  exactly  the 
type  of  plant  to  use,  S.  palmata  in  particular, 
which  m.akes  a  glow  of  crimson  in  summer.  S. 
gigantea  is  well  named.  It  is  the  giant  of  the 
family,  and  was  first  shown  nnder  the  name  of  S. 
kamtschatica.  When  in  good  soil  it  will  grow 
folly  s  feet  in  height  and  bears  large  white 
clusters,  like  those  of  S.  palmata,  much  magnified. 
It  is  not  exactly  the  type  of  plant  for  the  border, 
but  has  a  fine  effect  by  the  waterside  or  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  girden. 

Terrific  storm.— About  1  p.m.  on  S.aturday, 
July  s,  the  district  of  Snaith,  South-west  Yorks, 
was  visited  by  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  rain 
and  hail,  lasting  about  an  hour,  during  which  bail- 
stones,  some  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs,  fell,  breaking 
a  large  amount  of  glass  in  the   extensive  vineries 


here.  At  the  end  of  the  storm' the  Vine  borders 
were  covered  with  hail  as  if  there  had  been  an  inch 
of  snow.  Gre.at  damage  has  been  done  to  the  Apple, 
Pear  and  Plum  crops,  quant  i  ties  falling  to  theground, 
and  of  those  left  on  the  trees  many  are  shattered 
and  useless.  In  and  around  Snaith  some  hothouses 
had  every  pane  of  glass  broken,  and  fields  of  Peas, 
Potatoes,  Swede  Turnips,  Mustard  and  Barley  are 
quite  destroyed.  -W.  S.  Campbell,  Cun-ick  I'arh, 
ISnciitli,  It  S.b  ,  Yurlis. 

Solanum  Wendlandi,  illustrated  by  a  col- 
oured plate  in  Tin;  G.MUJen,  February  1,  IsilO,  is 
in  full  beauty  in  the  Water  Lily  house  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  where  it  has  been  blooming  since 
the  spring.  But  it  is  during  the  summer  season 
that  it  is  in  perfection,  and  then  one  may  see  how 
much  beauty  is  lost  to  large  conservatories  by  not 
planting  this  noble  climber.  The  flower- heads  are 
of  very  large  size,  .and  the  individual  blooms,  lilac- 
blue,  touched  with  purple,  are  .also  of  great 
breadth,  making  a  rich  effect.  We  do  not  see 
this  much  in  gardens,  and  the  reason  is  possibly 
that  it  is  insufficiently  known.  Such  a  fine  climber, 
free  in  bloom  and  vigorous  in  constitution,  should 
be  made  good  note  of  by  all  who  have  large  plant 
houses  to  clothe  with  beauty. 

Hippeastrum  procerum,  popularly  called  the 
"  Blue  Amaryllis,"  is  in  bloom  in  the  succulent 
house  at  Kew.  A  group  of  it  is  planted  out  and 
forms  one  of  the  more  interesting  features  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  this  time.  It  was  figured  in  the 
"  Flore  des  Serres,"  t.  2077,  as  Amaryllis  jirocem, 
and  in  the  Butaniml  Magazine,  t.  .'JSSS,  as  A.  Ray- 
neri,  but  wh.atever  its  name,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
the  flowers  refined,  mauve-blue  in  colour,  the  seg- 
ments spotted  with  red  towards  the  base,  the  abun- 
dant glaucous  leaves  being  margined  with  white. 
Even  for  its  evergreen  foliage  alone  it  is  worth 
growing.  II.  procerum  was  introduced  from 
Southern  Brazil  in  IHiiH,  going  first  into  Belgium, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  new. 

Delphinium  Belladonna,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  |i8rennial  L.arkspurs,  w.as  repre- 
sented by  a  large  group  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in 
Mr.  Gifford's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  This  fine 
variety  is  not  grown  so  largely  as  formerly,  al- 
though more  charming  than  many  of  the  newer 
kinds  that  have  been  raised  of  recent  years.  The 
colour  of  this  kind  is  exquisite — a  soft,  bright  and 
distinct  sky  blue,  the  flowers  appearing  throughout 
the  summer.  It  is  naturally  dwarf  in  heigh',  not 
more  than  'A  feet,  vigorous  and  useful  for  grouping 
in  the  front  of  deep  green-leaved  shrubs.  This 
Delphinium  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  search 
for  mere  novelties.  Its  flowers  .are  of  value  for 
cutting  and  may  be  used  in  the  choicest  arrange- 
ments. 

Carnation  Alice. — We  have  tried  hundreds  of 
Carnations  at  different  times  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing out  the  freest  and  best  for  planting  in  bold 
groups  in  the  flower  garden.  The  least  success 
was  with  whites  and  yellows,  but  happily  in  white 
we  now  h.ave  Alice,  which  for  garden  decoration 
surpasses  by  far  anything  we  liave  ever  seen.  It 
is  a  grand  kind,  as  hardy  as  .any,  full  of  vigour  and 
amazing  in  its  exceeding  profusion  of  bloom. 
Among  other  whites  Mrs.  Muir  has  bsen  much 
praised,  but  we  find  it  comes  very  short  of  Alice, 
and  it  is  a  florists'  variety  with  the  regulation 
flower,  smooth  and  intensely  formal.  The  petals 
of  Alice  are  much  fringed,  and  in  colour  a 
pure  unspotted  white.  The  opening  bud  has  a 
tint  of  cream  about  it.  In  all  respects  it  is  first- 
rate  and  never  splits.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  Whittlesea,  Cambs. 

Nymphsea  Laydekeri  rosea. — This  is  an- 
other great  acquisition  to  hardy  Water  Lilies,  and 
very  rich  and  bright  in  colour.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  Large  as  those  of  most  of  the  newer  hybrids, 
but  doubtless  will  be  larger  when  the  plants  are 
quite  established.  The  plants  were  only  put  out 
in  April  this  year.  All  the  other  good  kinds  were 
planted  at  the  s.ame  time,  but  this  was  the  first  to 
flower,  and  it  has  continued  for  several  weeks. 
M.  Marliac  says  it  blooms  freely  and  uninter- 
ruptedly from  April  to  October.  It  has  a  very 
showy     appearance,    the     petals    being    sharply 
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pointed.  On  the  first  day  of  expanding  it  is  of  a 
clear  rosy  pink,  but  it  deepens  in  tint  daily  for 
several  days,  and  wlien  at  its  best  is  of  a  rich  car- 
mine-rose hue  witli  bright  orange  centre.  From  a 
considerable  dist.ince  it  looks  quite  red  as  it  lies 
upon  the  water. — A.  H. 

The  Tigridias.  or  Tiger  ^'lowers,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  are  in  bloom  now  in  gardens.  We 
saw  a  group  of  them  recently,  and  in  the  full  sun 
the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  (lowers  is  most  pro- 
nounced. The  type,  T.  pavonina,  was  the  species 
used,  and  this  year  it  is  blooming, like  all  things,  ear- 
lier than  usual.  JIany  fail  in  their  culture  through 
not  planting  Ihem  in  suitable  positions.  They  like 
a  warm,  light,  dry  soil,  and  we  have  seen  them  to 
best  advantage  in  a  sunny  south  border.  There 
are  many  kinds,  but  the  type  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  Tigridias  make  variety  in  the  border 
at  a  season  when  a  change  is  required,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  flower  colouring  is  in  its  way 
unique.  T.  conchiflora,  which  has  a  yellow  ground 
spotted  with  scarlet;  T.  speciosa,  deep  scarlet,  and 
other  kinds  in  cultivation  are  all  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. When  planted  put  the  bulbs  in  clumps  to 
get  elTect  from  the  gorgeous  flowers. 

Aeridss  Sanderianum Although  described 

by  Reichenbach  as  a  species  on  its  introduction  in 
1.SS4,  this  Orchid  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  variety 
of  A.  Lawrencea;  by  botanists.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
finest  of  all  the  Aeri'ies  in  the  odoratum  group. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  now  in  flower  in  the 
warm  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  The  stem  is  3  feet 
high  clothed  to  the  base  with  strap-shaped  leathery 
leaves  a  foot  long.  The  two  flower-spikes  are  pen- 
dent, considerably  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  carry 
about  twenty-five  flowers  each.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  creamy- white,  conspicuously  blotched  at 
the  tips  with  rich  magenta-purple,  whilst  the  re- 
markable horn-shaped  lip  is  yellow  marked  with 
small  spots  of  purple.  In  addition  to  its  beauty  it 
has  the  further  attraction  of  a  very  pleasant  fra- 
grance. The  flower  measures  1^  inches  in  depth, 
scarcely  so  much  in  width.  Both  this  plant  and  its 
ally,  A.  Lawrence*,  are  to  be  counted  amongst 
the  Orchid  treasures  added  by  Mr.  Sander  to  our 
collections.  The  native  home  of  both  is  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.— B. 

Lilium  longiflorum  var.  formosanum.— For 

about  three  weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July  a  group  of  this  beauti- 
ful Lily  has  made  a  charming  picture  in  the  Bam- 
boo garden  at  Kew.  It  consists  of  about  200  plants, 
which  had  been  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  the 
autumn  of  ISIU.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  Lilium  longiflorum  in 
cultivation,  but  its  easy  propagation  as  evidenced 
by  these  plants  should  soon  make  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Lilies.  Although  the  bulbs  are  only 
two  years  old,  some  of  the  stems  have 'borne  four 
flowers,  the  majoiity  two  and  three.  These  flowers 
are  trumpet-shape.l,  5  inches  long,  pure  white  in- 
side, but  strongly  tinged  with  reddish  purple  on 
the  outside.  The  anthers  are  yellow.  All  these 
plants  were  raised  from  seeds  produced  on  a  single 
stem,  which  flowered  in  the  temperate  house  two 
years  ago.  The  seeds  were  sown  early  in  1.S92  on 
a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cool,  light  greenhouse,  and  they 
grew  so  freely  that  some  of  the  seedlings  developed 
one  flower  the  first  season.  After  they  had  died 
down  in  the  autumn  the  bulbs  were  taken  up  and 
planted  in  rich  open  loam  in  the  Bamboo  garden. 
The  graceful  stems  of  the  Bamboos  with  their 
wealth  of  feathery  foliage  have  made  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  flowers. 

Crinum  Powelli.— This  Crinum  is  a  hybrid 
raised  from  C.  longifolium  and  C.  Moorei.  In  the 
south  of  England  (from  London  downwards)  it  is 
quite  hardy,  but  for  the  cool  or  unheated  green- 
house it  has  also  proved  a  valuable  acquisition, 
flowering  as  it  does  some  six  or  eight  weeks  sooner 
there  than  outside.  Wherever  it  is  grown  it  should 
if  possible  be  planted  out,  pot  culture  being  un- 
suitable for  it  on  account  of  the  length  of  its 
bulbs,  which  require  to  be  planted  a  foot  or  so 
deep.  The  flower-spikes  are  about  2  feet  high  and 
carry  some  six  or  eight  flowers,  which  vary  con- 
siderably m  colour.     In  the  typical  form  they  are  of 


a  rose-tinted  white,  whilst  in  the  var.  roseum  they 
arc  of  a  clear  pale  ro.^e.  On  June  20  last  the 
pure  white  variety  known  as  album  was  e.\'iibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin, 
and  received  a  first  class  certificate.  It  is  a'so  in 
flower  at  the  present  time  in  the  large  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  planted  in  one  of  the  beds  ;  it  is 
certainly  a  lovely  thing.  There  is  yet  another 
form,  and  in  thi-i  the  flowers  are  white,  striped 
with  rose.  But  in  any  variety  this  Crinum  is  a 
most  delightful  plant,  none  of  the  forms  being 
poor.  When  planted  out  of  doors,  a  sheltered 
position  wiih  a  southern  aspect  should  be  selected, 
giving  it  a  rich,  yet  open  loam  to  grow  in. 

New  Lilies. — We  have  to  welcome  two  Lilies 
that  promise  to  get  ))opuIar  when  better  known 
and  more  plentiful.  They  were  both  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  on 
July  11,  and  in  each  case  a  first-class  certificate 
was  given.  Lilium  Alexandras  came  from  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  It  is  a  hybrid  form  and  has  for 
its  parents  L.  longiflorum  and  probably  L.  auratum ; 
at  leist  the  flowers  betray  close  atlinity  to  this 
species.  It  has  been  already  described  in  our 
report  (p.  (U),  but  justifies  another  allusion  to  it. 
A  great  point  is  its  dwarf  habit,  which  adapts  it 
well  for  cultivation  in  pots.  The  other  Lily  that 
deserves  mention  is  Lilium  Lowi,  which  is  of  a 
different  type.  From  the  description  one  will  see 
that  its  flowers  are  of  di.stinct  colour,  white,  freely 
dotted  with  a  purplish  crimson  colour,  that  shows 
up  to  advantage  on  the  pure  ground.  In  time  this 
will  prove  a  useful,  and  we  think  popular  Lily. 

Too  many  Sweet  Peas. — We  welcome  the 
improvement  of  any  fine  garden  flowers,  but  the 
wisdom  of  giving  so  many  names  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. It  tends  to  confusion  and  distracts  attention 
from  the  things  that  are  really  good  and  distinct. 
Taking  up  a  few  seed  lists,  there  would  not  be  the 
least  dirticulty  in  compiling  a  list  of  thirty  or  forty 
named  varieties,  all  of  which  are  claimed  to  be  dis- 
tinct, but  many  are  too  much  alike.  Within  the 
past  few  years  great  advances  have  been  made  and 
many  new  colours  brought  out  among  Sweet  Peas, 
but  the  naming  is  overdone.  Anyone  who  has  time 
and  space  can  test  this  by  growing  a  collection.  A 
few  good  things  will  be  discovered,  and  many  that 
rightly  should  never  have  been  named  at  all,  as, 
for  example,  Princess  of  Wales,  a.  mauve-shaded, 
but  altogether  undecided  colour,  changing  from  day 
to  day,  hardly  ever  pretty,  and  of  no  value  what- 
ever. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Princess  Beatrice, 
than  which  no  better  kind  has  been  sent  out  since 
the  improvement  first  began.  It  is  very  clear, 
bright  in  colour  and  popular  apparently,  as  it  may 
often  be  seen  in  the  London  flower  shops.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  spent  so 
much  labour  among  Sweet  Peas,  but  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  that  those  sent  out  as 
new  should  be  distinct,  and  only  when  this  is  the 
case  can  the  interest  and  popularity  of  the  flower 
be  sustained  and  extended. 
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NOTES    FROM  THE  PARKS. 

Although  the  season  lias  not  been  favourable 
for  flowers,  the  parks  are  bright  with  colour, 
and  each  year  tlic  arrangements  of  various 
things  undergo  a  pleasing  change.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  usual  rigid  style  of  bedding 
out,  carpet  designs,  and  set  patterns  of  severe 
type  are  practically  abolished.  A  few  re- 
minders of  a  once  debased  fashion  remain, 
and  whilst  similar  plants  are  used  as  formerly, 
they  are  set  out  in  a  wholly  diti'erent  way.  As 
usual,  the  flowers  in  Hyde  Park  are  very  tine, 
distressed  somewhat  by  the  drought,  but  not 
seriously.  Such  things  as  Plumbago  capensis. 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Palms,  ISamboos,  and 
tine-foliaged    subjects    of    like    character     are 


boldly  grouped.  This  feature  of  the  Hyde 
Park  summer  arrangements  should  be  followed 
also  in  otlier  jjarks,  where,  however,  wo  are 
pleased  to  see  tliat  hardy  perennials  are  largaly 
u.sed.  A  very  familiar  II  iwer  is  the  U.iraation, 
and  both  along  Park  Line  and  in  Regent's 
Park  it  is  well  planted.  A  few  diiy.s  ago  the 
Mowers  were  rapidly  expanding,  and  in  Hyde 
I'ark  the  variety  Alice  Ayres  occupies  one  bad, 
the  groundwork  Lysimachia  nuniniularia  aurea, 
and  the  edging  tufted  Pansy  lilaoina,  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  blue.  Tlio  Ciniatiou  Ins  a 
large,  full,  white  flnver  cut  into  with  rose.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  edgings  to  the  bads 
are  diversitied  as  much  as  possible,  not  the 
.same  things  repeated  until  one  gets  weary 
of  them,  and  in  Regent's  Park  o.-<pecially 
the  London  Pride,  Creeping  Jenny,  and 
mossy  Saxifrage  are  more  largely  plmtjd 
than  the  Pyrethrum  or  other  familiar  edging 
things. 

One  of  the  most  beiutiful  bads  we  have 
seen  is  in  Hyde  Park.  The  ground  work 
is  Alternaiithera,  and  the  edging  Anten- 
naria  tomento.sa,  whilst  the  surface  is  broken 
in  a  charming  way  by  r.vised  plants  of  blue 
Lobelia,  Carox  ripiria  variegata,  the  varlegited 
Phalangiura,  scarlet  tuberous  Begonias,  Dra- 
caena indivisa,  and  Grevillea  robusta.  The 
colouring  is  of  quiet  beauty,  and  a  relief  from 
more  gaudy  arrangements.  We  think  a  little 
more  variety  might  be  introduced  auiongst  the 
tufted  Pansies,  as  there  is  a  host  of  kinds, 
strong  in  growth,  free,  and  representing  con- 
siderable range  of  colours.  The  distinct  beds 
of  them  are  very  fine,  and  .show  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  free  and  bold  use  of  this 
plant.  Pelargoniums  are  a  leading  feature  in 
the  majority  of  beds,  but  garish  ettVct  is  pre- 
vented by  suitable  contrast.  A  pink-flowdred 
Pelargonium  mixed  with  tufted  Pansy  Ulacina, 
then  a  line  of  Ire.sine  Lindeni,  and  an  edging  of 
white  Lobelia  Snowball  form  a  very  distinct 
aud  attractive  bed.  Again,  the  same  tuttad 
Pansy  is  used  with  Pelargonium  Aspasia,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  white,  and  the  contrast  is 
distinctly  pleasing.  It  is  not  often  one  sees 
the  Rose  succeeding  creditably  in  London,  but 
a  bed  of  several  varieties  is  not  without  attrac- 
tion, Harrison's  Musk  covering  the  surfaca  of 
the  ground,  and  the  edging  is  blue  Lobelia.  The 
fimiliar  Musk  is  a  delightful  flower  for  bedding, 
covering  the  surface  and  harmonising  well 
with  the  majority  of  things. 

W'here  the  space  to  be  dealt  with  is  large, 
it  is  essential  to  get  variety  in  the  various 
beds.  A  tufted  Pansy  named  Peauty  of  Chip- 
ping Norton,  which  has  deep  blue  flowers,  looks 
well  in  association  with  white  Stocks.  Of 
recent  years  Lobelia  carJiiialis  has  been  largely 
planted,  and  a  bed  in  which  it  is  a  feature 
mixed  with  tufted  Pansy  Mrs.  Turner,  the 
flowers  light  lavender  in  colour,  and  the  edging 
of  Fuchsia  Cloth  of  Gold,  results  in  a  tine  con- 
trast. There  is  also  now  a  departure  in  the 
matter  of  edgings.  In  one  arrangement  the 
bed  has  three  rows  of  tufted  Pansy  Suowflake, 
a  very  good  kind,  of  sturdy  habit  and  throwing 
its  white  flowers  well  above  the  leafage.  We 
greatly  admire  this  way  of  planting  the  tufted 
Pansy.  The  groups  of  Heliotropes  and  the 
various  other  things  that  have  been  mentioned 
will  have  a  hard  time  against  the  dnmght  and 
liot  sun,  which  in  London,  even  in  the  parks,  is 
intense.  Artificial  watering  does  something, 
but  nothing  atones  for  genial  showers  and  shade 
at  times. 

The  flowers  at  Regent's  Park  are  planted  in 
cjuite  a  distinct  way,  aud  this  has  become  a 
very  charming  spot  in  summer.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  edgings  of  hardy  plants 
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used  well  and  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
subjects  associated  with  them.  In  the  outer 
portions  »nd  against  evergreen  shrubs  large 
masses  of  Lilium  croceum  were,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  in  full  beauty,  also  of  L.  umbellatum 
— two  sjiecies  thitt  succeed  remarkably  well 
under  such  conditions. 

Another  plant  in  full  bloom  was  Eiigenm 
specicsus,  the  flowers  maliing  a  sea  of  light 
lilac-purple.  The  beds  in  this  jjark  are  boldly 
planttd.  Incnewesee  tulted  Pansies  of  dis- 
tinct colour.",  and  in  another  Pink  HerJIajesty, 
associated  with  Carnation  Guiding  Star.  A 
tucccf  sirn  of  bloom  over  a  fairly  long  season  is 
thus  fccured,  the  stems  of  the  Carnation  ap- 
piaiii  g  frtely  from  the  dense  mass  of  glaucous 
liHfage  rs  a  groundwoik.  Around  the  border 
J  re  felai  dard  Fuchsias,  tuberous  Begonias, 
Pdf rgoniums,  and  other  plants  arranged  in 
distinct  blocks  to  gft  rich  efl'ect.  A  very 
pielty  contrast  is  obtained  with  white  Canter- 
bury Bells  and  blue  Coiiitlcwer.  Delphiniums 
with  flowers  of  various  .shades  ot  blue  are  im- 
posing in  front  of  dark  leaved  shrubs,  and  we 
hope  that  this  vigon  us  style  of  flower  garden- 
irg  will  be  still  further  extended  in  the  future. 
A  very  pretty  arrangement  is  that  in  which  the 
leading  features  are  Asparagus  plumosus,  the 
variegated  Dactylis,  and  Begonia  floribunda 
rof(a,  the  flowers  rose  in  colour  edged  with  a 
lighter  shade.  There  is  room  still  for  further 
development  in  the  waj'  of  hardy  perennials, 
but  we  must  say  that  the  contrasts  of  colour  to 
be  seen  are  in  good  taste,  rich,  and  effective, 
yet  not  garish.  The  beds  of  large- flowered 
Petunias  are,  however,  a  mistake.  We  have 
noted  them  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The 
big,  flabby  flowers  are  (|uite  wanting  in  vigour 
and  the  purple  shades  of  colour  most  displeas- 
irg.  If  Petunias  are  used,  the  varieties  should 
have  small,  brightly  coloured  flowers,  which  are 
far  more  effective  than  the  later  productions  of 
the  raiser. 


Lincoln's  Inn  Gardens.— On  Monday  next, 
according  to  a  custom  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  years  past,  the  gardens  of  Lincoln's  Inn  will, 
by  permission  of  the  Benchf  rs,  be  thrown  open  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  inhabiting  tlie  sur- 
ronr.dirg  neiglibourhoods  from  H  o'clock  until 
dusk ;  and  on  and  after  August  14  until  September 
15  the  gardens  will  be  open  from  5  o'clock  until 
dusk. 

Open  space  f  r  Shore  ditch.— On  Saturday 
evening,  outside  Hoxton  Church,  a  demonstration, 
convened  by  the  local  workmen's  clubs,  was  held 
to  demand,  for  the  people  of  Shoreditch,  the  site 
I  t  the  Haberdashers'  Schools  as  an  open  space. 
A  representative  locil  committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  M.P  ,  is  urging  the  desirability  of  granting 
rl  e  school  site  as  a  public  garden  and  playground, 
there  being  at  present  absolutely  no  such  open 
.-pace  in  Shoreriitcb.  The  following  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  .1.  Field,  seconded  by  Mr.  Knight 
(O.li.S),  supported  by  Mr.  C.  Freake,  L.C.C.,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "  That  this  meeting  of  in- 
habitants of  Shoreditch  respectfully  urges  the 
Charity  Commis.'ioners,  in  dealing  with  Aske's 
cliarily  and  the  Hateidasher.s'  Schools,  to  take  into 
cmsideration  the  great  need  for  an  open  space  for 
I  he  people  ot  this  densely-populated  district." 
Another  resolution,  desiring  the  local  M.P.'s  and 
other  elected  representatives  to  press  the  matter 
forward,  was  also  passed. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.  —  The  past 
week  has  been  the  first  week  which  has  been  in 
any  way  unseason^il.ly  cold  since  the  middle  of 
.Janaaiy.  An  unbroken  record  of  twenty-live  con- 
secutive warm  weeks,  or  six  months,  is  certainly 
very  remarkable,  if  not  unprecedented  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  I  call  last  week  a  cool  one,  but  after 
all,  the  mean  temperature  was  only  slightly  below 


the  average  for  the  month.  The  ground  still  re- 
mains very  warm  even  for  midsummer,  the  tem- 
perature at  1  foot  deep  being  (!3°  and  at  2  feet  deep 
•;■!'',  or  respectively  7"  and  li"  warmer  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Although  rain  has  fallen  on 
most  days  this  month,  the  aggregate  amount 
measures  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
which,  after  such  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  is 
almost  valueless.  The  lawns  are  certainly  greener 
than  for  some  months  past,  but  vegetation  gene- 
rally, notwithstanding  the  warmth  ot  the  ground, 
makes  little  progress.  Even  heavy  waterings  in 
such  a  season  appear  to  do  little  good  while  the 
atmosphere  and  subsoil  remain  so  dry.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  states  in  this  month's  Meicorohyi- 
cat  Maiiazinc  that  only  M2  inches  of  rain  fell'at 
Greenwich  during  the  llli  days  endirg  June  22, 
making  this  the  longest  partial  drought  on  record 
in  this  country.  Diring  the  same  period  MM 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  this  part  ot  Hertfordshire. 
—  E.  M.,  Jicrlihamsii'd. 

Notes  from  Almondsbury.— A  Crinum  seed- 
ling is  blooming  well  with  me  in  the  greenhouse. 
I  have  cared  for  it  eight  years.  This  year  it  has 
burst  its  pot  and  rushed  up  a  spike  of  bloom.  The 
spike  is  3  feet  long ;  there  are  fourteen  blooms,  six 
out  now;  the  leaves  are  4  feet  long.  Next  to  it 
stands  a  fine  old  plant  of  Schubertia  grandiBora  in 
bloom.  Some  persons  like  its  nutty  odour.  On  the 
surface  soil  of  the  pot  I  grow  several  plants  of 
Streptocarpus  hybrids.  How  charming  these  are  I 
In  a  sheltered  bed  outside  the  greenhouse  1  grow 
choice  Daffodils,  Stuartia  virginica,  Fortune's  Yellow 
Rose,  Iris  aurea,  Lapeyrousia  grandiflora,  Abutilon 
vitifolium  album,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  and  a  car- 
pet of  the  variegated  white-leaved  Strawberry,  with 
the  variegated  Blackberry.  I  fear  there  is  hardly 
room  for  all,  but  the  combination  at  present  is 
interesting,  I  can  confirm  all  the  praise  given  to  Iris 
aurea,  Monnieri,  and  ochroleuca.  With  me  they 
have  resisted  nobly  the  great  drought  of  lK',t3.  Al- 
strc tmerias  are  my  great  failure  this  year,  except 
aurantiaca  in  a  damp  spot.  I  believe  a  sunny 
ditch  is  the  best  place  for  most  of  the  Alstrce- 
merias ;  very  rich  soil,  and  yet  not  to  be  too  wet 
in  winter.  It  is  these  happy  combinations  of  soil 
and  position  that  are  the  trouble  of  the  gardener. 
To  make  places  suitable  for  all  plants  "  passes  the 
wit  of  man."  Mulleins  have  been  very  fine  ;  also 
Carnations,  but  as  many  leaves  are  falling  and 
many  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  over,  what  shall  we 
have  in  our  gardens  in  September  .'  All  Delphi- 
niums should  be  cut  down  and  mulched  and  great 
care  taken  of  Dahlias.  An  old  clump  of  Iris  Milesi 
was  crowded  with  bloom  this  year.  A  warm  wall 
in  the  south  ot  England  suits  this  well.  Antholyza 
paniculata  is  blooming  freely  now. — C.  0.  Miles. 

Hosa  lucid  1  in  Berks. — I  send  a  photo  of 
Rosa  lucida  plena.  The  plant,  a  standard,  is 
some  twenty  years  old,  7  feet  through  the  head 
and  about  8  feet  high,  and  forms  a  lovely  object 
when  in  bloom.  It  is  on  a  Brier  stock  budded  by 
my  father  at  Sulhamstead,  near  Reading. — J.  E. 
Strange,  Aldermaston,  Reading. 


Books. 


"Fui  ther  Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life."" 

—Those  who  read  Miss  North's  earlier  book  will 
welcome  a  further  i.^sue  of  what  is  in  fact  the 
autobiography  of  a  remarkable  woman.  Ttie  pre- 
sent \olume  is  a  record  of  some  of  Miss  Norlh's 
earlier  journeys  in  remote  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine— journeys  of  thirty  years  ago, 
when  travelling  was  not  made  so  easy  as  at 
present,  but  when  the  places  visited  were  fresher 
and  better  worth  seeing.  The  power  of  keen  and 
shrewd  observation  that  is  evident  throughout 
Miss  North's  writings,  and  the  genial  and  widely 
s)mpathetic  human  kindliness  that  endeared  her 
to  all  who  knew  her,  are  as  conspicaoas  in  this  as 
in  the  larger  book. — G.  J. 

•  "  Further  Recollections  of  a  Happy   Life."     By 
Marianne  North.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


Royal    Horticultural    Society.— The    next 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Hortrcultural  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  July  25,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
James'  Street,  A'ictoria  Street,  Westminster.  The 
fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid  committees  will  assemble 
at  12  o'clock  as  usual,  and  at  :!  p.m.  a  paper  on 
"Alpine  Houses  and  Plants  "  will  be  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Selfe-Leonard. 

■Wasps  as  gardeners'  friends.— It  is  seldom 
that  a  good  word  is  .-aid  concerning  wasps  ;  but 
this  season  they  have  proved  quite  gardeners' 
friends,  as  they  have  destroyed  many  of  the  insect 
pests  so  prevalent  this  season.  Although  fruit  is 
ripe  much  earlier  than  usual,  wasps  have  not  yet 
attacked  it.  In  a  gentleman's  garden  close  by  a 
Morello  Cherry  tree  had  a  bad  attack  of  black 
aphides,  but  the  wasps  soon  cleared  them,  leaving 
the  Cherries,  which  were  turning  colour  fast,  un- 
molested.— A.  Young. 

Salt  as  a  manure  for  Celery.— I  have  used 
salt  for  Celery  tor  some  years  and  generally  give 
two  dressings,  the  first  just  after  the  plants  have 
become  established.  Only  a  mere  sprinkling  is 
given  along  each  side  of  the  rows,  keeping  it  away 
from  the  plants.  At  the  same  time  the  soil  is 
brokerr  down  so  as  to  form  a  top-dressing  of  about 
an  inch.  Into  this  the  roots  work  very  freely  and 
the  plants  take  on  a  healthy  growth.  The  other 
dressing  is  given  at  the  first  earthing-up. — A. 
Young. 

English  gardeners  for  India.— The  Govern" 
ment  of  India  have  under  consideration  (says  the 
Biimliaij  (lazettr)  a  scheme  by  which  European 
gardeners  for  gardens  in  the  various  provinces  will 
be  regularly  supplied  from  Kew,  and  will  be  re- 
tained on  conditions  more  satisfactory  than  at 
present. 

Lilies  from  'Weybridge.— I  have  hrouRht  you 
up  a  tow  Lilies,  inchidiiij;  L.  Martagon  dalraaticum  in 
four  distinct  varieties.  This  Lily  has  been  unusually 
fine  tli's  season;  one  stem  bad  thirty-nine  flowers, 
another  thirty-eight.  I  have  also  brought  you  L. 
Humboldti,  three  varieties,  and  L.  BatemanniiB,  a  fine 
growth  with  thirteen  flowers  and  buds. — G.  F.  Wii.soN. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"Bulbous  Irises."  By  Pn.f.  Michael  Foster.  R.H.S., 
11',  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

"  A  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Museae." 
ByG.  Baker,  F.R.S.,F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium, 
Kew. 

"  Catalogue  of  Plants  in  the  Broome  Botanical 
Garden,  Royal  Victoria  Park,  Bath."  By  J.  W. 
Morris,  F.L.S.  F.  Curtis,  X.L.C.R.  Press,  Bridge 
Street,  Bath. 

"Handbook  of  the  Flora  ot  New  South  'Wales." 
By  Chas.  Moore,  Government  Bolanist  and  Director 
Hotjuiie  Gardens,  Sydney,  assisted  liy  Ernst  Betche, 
Botanical  Collector.  Charles  Potter,  Philip  Street, 
Sydney. 

Names  of  plants. — Ihininn. — Send  better  spe- 
oirn-n. H.  May. — Please  number  specimens. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  P&rls.—Tlda  jounial  it  pub- 
IMid  in  H.alh/  bound  M.mthhi  I'arU.  In  thii  form  tht 
colound  plates  are  Ust  ^ircsL-rnt/,  audit  is  most  suitable  for 
rffertnce  pireriouf.  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearl:i  rolumes.  Price 
\s.  Gd.;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Coynpfete  stt  of  volumes  of  The 
Gardkn  from  its  eominencement  to  tnd  of  18il2,  forti/.two  vols.f 
Jirici,  cloili,  £30  12.!. 

"Gardening    Illustrated"    Monthly    Parts.  —  mi« 

journal  is  published  in  ntatlij  bound  ilonthli/  Parts,  in  tchieh 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tlie 
ijearhi  volumes.     Price  bet.;  post  free,  8rf. 

'Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal  is 

published  ill  niiillii  bound  Mimlhh/  Parts,  in  ichieh  form  it  is 
most  suiteilitc  for  rifennce  pn  rious  to  tlu  issue  of  the  yearly 
voluuies.     Price  5^^.■  post  free,  8tl. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— ftni'iff  descriptions  of  upwards  <^ 
thi'l.in  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  uith  directions 
for  thi  ir  arrane/ement,  culture,  etc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Editimt, 
\s.:  post  free,  it.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual  "  for  1893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
helieal  Lists  of  all  llriiiirhes  of  the  Horticultural  Traite.  The 
I., .its  of  Gaidi  ns  and  Countrii  Seats  (eonlaining  over  iiOOOJ  have 
bien  re'if  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  eulinitted  to 
be  till  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  by  post,  U.  Sd. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  imfrorement  o/ 
cidtiiiie'  homes  are  inviteel  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening k-ncicn.  It  is  publislud  at  the  very  loirest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  wliom  it  is  intentled,  and  copies  inll 
be  tent  for  distribution,  jra,  by  the  publishert,  Mettrt.  Catteli 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  B.C. 
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"  ThlB  1b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  ball 
Thi  Art  itsklf  is  Natubk."— fl^ai;<Jp«ar<. 


Orchids. 


ACINETAS. 

ALTHorcni  only  a  small  geuus  of  Orchids,  the 
Acinetas  known  in  gardens  are,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  well  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  yet  they 
cinnot  be  said  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  posi- 
t  ion  in  collections  now  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  This,  of  course, 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  since  that  period 
nttended  the  labours  of  Orchid  collectors  in 
South  and  Central  American  regions  in  intro- 
ducing to  European  gardens  species  of  other 
genera  with  which,  in  showiness  and  wealth  of 
colouring,  the  Acinetas  cannot  compare.  Never- 
theless, during  July  and  August,  when  the  best 
of  them  are  most  frequently  to  be  seen  in  bloom, 
there  are  few  Orchids  more  welcome  than  they 
are,  not  only  because  of  their  large  and  striking 
ricemes  of  handsome  tlowers,  but  also  for  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  their  cuTiou.s  method 
of  flowering,  as  is  hereafter  described.  There 
are  now  probal)ly  about  ten  species  known,  all 
of  which  are  natives  of  Central  American 
countries  either  above  or  below  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  identity  of  one  or  two  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  confused  with  members  of  the 
closely  allied  genera  La'cena  and  Luddemannia, 
which  are  very  similar  in  leaf  and  pseudo- 
bulb.  In  regard  to  habit,  Acinetas  may  cer- 
tainly be  included  amongst  the  handsomest  of 
Central  American  Orchids,  having  large,  leathery 
deep  green  leaves,  frequently  from  1  foot  to  Lt 
feet  long,  and  stout,  angular  pseudo-bulbs,  also 
dark  green.  The  flower  racemes  in  every  spe- 
cies known  to  me  are  pendulous,  issuing  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo  bulb.  As  a  rule  they 
push  straight  downwards  through  the  soil,  com- 
ing out  through  the  bottom  of  the  basket  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  More  than  once 
I  have  noticed  plants  growing  in  pots  where  the 
flower-spike  had  pushed  through  the  soil  and 
drainage  and  found  its  way  through  the  hole  at 
the  bottom,  the  large  raceme  of  flowers  pre- 
senting in  that  position  an  extremely  curious 
appearance. 

In  regard  to  their  cultivation,  Acinetas  present 
no  particular  difficulty.  They  should,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  method  of  flowering,  be  grown 
exclusively  in  baskets,  and  for  the  same  rea.son 
Urge  flat  pieces  of  potsherds  for  drainage  should 
not  be  used,  preferring  instead  rather  large 
lumps  of  charcoal,  arranged  so  that  the  spike 
has  no  difficulty  in  pushing  between  them.  I 
have  seen  Acinetas  described  as  shy-flowering, 
but  my  experience  with  them  has  been  the 
cimtrary,  healthy  plants  flowering  regularly 
every  year.  I  believe  that  this  description  of 
them  has  arisen  through  their  being  so  frequently 
grown  in  pots,  for,  notwithstanding  the  marvel- 
lous knack  the  flower-spike  has  of  finding  an 
outlet,  I  have  on  several  occasions  noticed  the 
remains  of  old  spikes  curbed  up  amongst  the 
crocks  in  pot-grown  plants.  Above  the  drainage 
a  layer  of  good  Sphagnum  should  be  placed, 
using,  finally,  as  a  compost  sound  peat-fibre 
and  Sphagnum.  On  account  of  the  inadvis- 
ability  of  using  much  drainage,  it  is  better  to 
select    baskets     that     are    rather     broad    and 


shallow.  From  March  to  July  or  August  the 
plants  may  be  grown  iu  the  Eist  Indian  house, 
the  coolest  part  of  which  is  preferable.  If  such 
a  position  bo  not  available  the  intermediate 
house  will  do,  and  in  any  case  during  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  flower  and  at  rest  they  should 
always  be  kept  in  this  house.  Water  is  needed 
in  abundance  during  active  growth,  but  after 
flowering  the  supply  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced until  in  winter  no  more  is  needed  than 
will  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  plump 
and  fresh.  They  like  a  position  near  the  glass, 
but  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  the 
hottest  rays  of  the  suD.  When  in  flower  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  for  them  to  be  suspended 
from  the  roof. 

The  following  are  the  sorts  generally  grown — 

A.  Barkeei. — According  to  Mr.  Bateman,  who 
figured  this  species  in  his  magnificent  work,  "The 
Orchidaccfe  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,"  it  was 
discovered  in  1837  by  Mr.  J.  Ross  in  one  of  the 
many  dark  ravines  which  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hooci  of  Xalapa,  in  Mexico.  It  was  first  flowered 
in  this  country  in  183s  by  Mr.  Barker,  whose 
collection  of  Orchids  near  Birmingham  was  at 
that  period  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  England, 
and  in  honour  of  whom  Lindley  gave  it  the  name 
it  bears.  The  last  specimen  I  had  in  bloom  bore  a 
raceme  of  nearly  twenty  flowers,  which  were  bright 
yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  red. 

A.  CHKYSAXTu.v.— This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
Acinetas,  and,  after  having  been  lost  to  cultivation 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  re-appeared  at  Kew  in  isss, 
having  been  sent  there  from  New  Granada  by  M. 
Patin  and  recognised  on  its  flowering  the  next 
year  by  Mr.  Rolfe.  It  has  flowered  several  times 
since  that  date.  The  raceme  is  pendulous  as  in 
the  other  species,  the  flowers  being  bright  jellow, 
the  lip  alone  heavily  blotched  with  crimson.  Mr. 
Kolfe  says  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  Aci- 
netas by  the  strong  curved  horn  at  the  base  of 
the  crest.  In  one  of  the  continental  figures  of 
this  plant  the  raceme  is  depicted  as  erect,  an 
error  which  has  led  to  considerable  confusion  in 
regard  to  not  only  the  characters  of  this  plant,  but 
also  those  of  the  genus,  none  of  whose  species,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  have  other  than  pendulous 
racemes. 

A.  DENSA. — This  species  and  A.  Humboldti  are 
probably  the  best  known  in  gardens,  yet  neither  of 
them  can  be  described  as  other  than  compara- 
tively rare  Orchids.  A.  densa  was  introduced 
from  Costa  Rica  about  1850,  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Warscewicz.  It  carries  (generally  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August)  a  long  raceme  of  hand- 
some flowers,  each  of  which  is  2  inches  across. 
They  are  somewhat  cup-shaped  by  reason  of  the 
incurving  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  also 
overlap  each  other.  The  sepals  are  entirely  of  a 
rich  yellow,  the  petals,  which  have  the  same 
ground  colour,  being  spotted  with  brownish  crim- 
son, a  character  that  is  still  more  markedly 
present  in  the  lip.  All  the  parts  are  singularly 
thi;k  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  the  flowers  remain 
in  good  condition  about  a  fortnight.  The  raceme 
as  a  rule  is  a  little  over  1  foot  long  and  carries 
sixteen  to  twenty  flowers. 

A.  Hrubyana  is  a  little-known  species  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  about  twelve  years  ago  and  flowered  in 
1SS2  by  Baron  Hruby  in  Bohemia,  after  whom  it 
was  named  by  Reichenbach.  That  botanist  de- 
scribes it  as  a  fine  plant,  distinct  from  all  other 
species  of  Acineta,  the  flowers  being  white,  with  a 
few  purple  spots  on  the  lip. 

A.  Humboldti. — Lindley  first  figured  this  spe- 
cies in  the  Buianical  Reijister  for  1843  as  Peris- 
teria  Humboldti,  and  he  there  stated  that  the 
plant  was  imported  from  Porto  Caballo,  in  Venez- 
uela, by  Mr.  J.  Wilmore,  of  Oldford,  near  Birming- 
ham, three  years  previously.  It  first  flowered  in 
March,  1842,  carrying  a  spike  2  feet  long.  It  had, 
however,  been  discovered  many  years  previously 
by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Peru  both  wild  and 
cultivated.  In  the  typical  form  of  the  species  the 
flowers    are    reddish    brown,    spotted    with    dull 


purple;  in  the  variety  fulva  the  ground  colour  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  is  a  tawny  yellow,  and  a 
brighter  yfUow  on  the  lip.  A  variety  known  as 
staminea  has  pale  straw-coloured  flowers.  All  the 
forms  are  extremely  handsome,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  flowers  do  not  last  many  days  in  perfection. 

A.  SULCATA  is  a  very  rare  species  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, given  in  the  list  ot  Orchids  which  flowered  at 
Kew  in  \WU.  It  was  first  seen  in  Mr.  Christopher 
Sykes'  garden  at  Brough,  in  East  Yorkshire,  and 
although  no  definite  information  appears  to  exist 
respecting  its  origin,  Reichenbach  concluded  that 
it  came  from  either  New  Granada  or  Ecuador,  as 
he  had  a  sketch  made  by  Wallis  which  agreed 
with  the  flowers  sent  him  from  Brough.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  spotted  with  brown-purple,  and  re- 
semble those  of  A.  Humboldti  fulva  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  by  having  a  hairy  column.  It 
flowers  during  July. 

Other  species  which  may  be  mentioned  as 
completing  the  list  of  known  Acinetas  are  ery- 
throxantha  (occasionally  seen  in  cultivation), 
Schilleriana,  cryptodonta,  and  sella  -  turcica. 
None  of  them  are  of  importance  to  gardeners. 

B. 


Orchids  at  Cheltenham. — A  gathering  of 
beautiful  flowers  comes  to  hand  from  Mr.  Cvpher, 
Queen's  Road  Nursery,  amongst  them  being  the 
grand  and  lovely  Sobralia  xantholeuca.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  last  several 
days  in  beauty,  and  when  they  go  off  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others  from  the  same  sheath,  so  that  a 
good  display  is  maintained.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  primrose-yellow,  the  large  lip  being  some- 
what frilled,  ot  a  deeper  yellow,  which  passes  into 
deep  orange  at  the  base.  With  this  also  comes  a 
good  flower  of  Catasetum  Bungerothi,  which  was 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Linden.  This, 
with  its  pure  ivory  white  flowers,  has  done  much 
to  popularise  this  genus  of  plants.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  free  bloomer.  Mr.  Cypher  also  sends  a 
very  good  form  of  Lfelia  tenebrosa,  with  its  bronzy 
sepals  and  petals  and  its  richly  coloured  lip. 
Amongst  the  Slipper  family  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
Cypripedium  cardinale  and  one  of  its  near  relatives, 
the  ivory-white  C.  Sedeni  candidulum.  C.  Curtisi 
was  also  included.  The  first  bloom  this  season  of 
a  fine  dark  form  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium 
Phalamopsis  Schrcederianuni  was  also  sent.  Of 
this  plant  Mr.  Cypher  says  he  has  some  wonderful 
growths,  much  finer  and  stronger  than  on  the 
imported  bulbs. — G. 

ISIasdevallia  Dayana. — This  plant  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  famous  collection  of  Mr. 
John  Day,  of  Tottenham,  nearly  twenty  years  age. 
It  has  recently  been  taken  from  the  genus  Masde- 
vallia,  and  the  almost  unpronounceable  name  of 
Cryptoporanthus  has  been  given  it.  The  plant  is 
now  in  flower  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The  flowers,  like  those  of 
all  the  Masdevallias,  depend  for  their  beauty  on 
the  sepals,  which  are  joined  together  at  their 
points,  leaving  an  opening  or  slit  at  the  sides ; 
they  are  greenish  white,  spotted  reddish  brown, 
below  wholly  deep  brown.  This  is  a  charming 
companion  to  the  M.  fenestrata  which  1  used  to 
grow  and  flower  some  years  ago. — G. 

Haxillaria  Sanderiana.— G.  Horrocks  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  the  grandest  of  all  the  plants 
known  in  the  genus.  It  was  introduced  from 
Ecuador  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  is  now  getting  strong  and  esta- 
blished, and  flowering  very  freely  in  many 
gardens.  The  flower  sent,  with  a  question  as  to 
its  being  a  new  variety,  differs  from  that  figured 
in  The  Garden  of  July  23,  1887,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  a  yellow  lip.  It  is  over  tj  inches  across,  and  a 
massive  dark  bloom.  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  new  va- 
riety, for  I  have  seen  it  before  flowering  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Measures,  The  Woodlands,  Streat- 
ham.  This  gentleman  remarked  that  the  lip  w;  3 
yellow,  while  the  figure  in  The  Garden  showed  a 
white  lip,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  of  much  import- 
ance ;  neither  did  I,  but  what  I  did  note  with 
pleasure  was  the  freedom  with  which  the  plant 
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was  flowering.  It  was  grown  in  the  same  houfe 
with  the  La;lia5  and  Cattleyas,  and  this  fact  I 
would  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my 
readers  who  have  been  trying  to  grow  this  plant  in 
the  cool  house. — W.  H.  G. 

Coryanthes  maculata— J.  Buckley  sends  a 
tiower  for  a  name  which  I  think  must  be  a  variety 
of  this  species,  which  is  very  variable  in  colour, 
and  has  received  several  names.  He  says  this  plant 
was  sent  to  him  by  some  friends  in  Demerara,  and 
it  was  there  orin  some  other  part  of  British  Gui.ana 
that  it  was  first  found.  The  flower  now  before  me 
is  tawny  yellow  without  any  spotting  whatever ; 
still,  by  the  shape  of  the  helmet  and  the  bucket 
I  think  it  belongs  to  this  species.  The  genus  comes 
very  near  to  Stanhopea,  but  the  flowers  are  infi- 
nitely more  curious  and  interesting.  The  Coryan- 
thes  require  the  hottest  position  in  the  East  Indian 
house  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun  coupled  with  a 
nice  moist  atmosphere,  and  at  no  season  of  the 
year  should  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  dry.— 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  canaliculatum.— D.  Maurice 
sends  a  spike  of  a  very  fragrant  species,  which  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  naming  at  first.  He  said  it 
was  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  from  North  Australia. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  not  so  pale  as  usual,  being 
1 1 :"  a  greenish  rose  and  the  lip  rosy  purple.  This 
plant,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitcb,  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  axxd  described 
by  Bateman  under  the  name  of  D.  Tattonianum, 
but  it  had  been  previously  described  by  Robert 
Brown  under  the  name  given  above.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fragrant  species  of  this  genus,  and 
althorgh  the  spike  sent  had  but  six  flowers  we  are 
told  that  it  sometimes  has  as  many  as  eighteen  to 
twenty.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  considerable 
lieit,  for  although  from  Australia,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  it  is  from  the  north  of  that  countrv — 
W.  II.  G.  ^ 


CATTLEYA  GUTTATA  LEOPOLDI. 
Tins  species,  which  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced over  sixty  years  ago,  was  first  figured 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society."  It  now,  however,  is  seldom  seen  in 
our  gardens,  larger  and  more  richly  coloured 
kinds  taking  its  place.  The  variety  we  now 
have  under  consideration  was  introduced  some 
forty  years  ago  by  one  of  the  ^'erschaflelts 
then  in  business  in  Ghent,  and  named  by  him 
in  honour  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Of 
this  variety  I  have  received  two  splendid  forms 
from  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  the  fine  spikes 
making  really  quite  a  gorgeous  display,  and 
showing  what  a  tine  plant  this  is  for  decorating 
stoves  at  this  season  of  the  year.  M.  Linden 
iiiforms  me  that  these  varieties  were  sent  to 
him  from  Pernambuco,  but  as  this  is  a  province 
covering  a  greater  surface  than  the  whole  of 
England,  it  does  not  give  any  clue  to  its 
whereablJut^.  The  varieties  are  of  great  merit 
and  the  flowers  richly  coloured.  The  larger 
flower  of  the  two  measures  4  inches  acro.ss,  and 
the  spike  cirries  twelve  of  these  flowers,  the 
sapals  and  petals  having  a  ground  colour  of 
tawny  yellowish-green  profusely  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  side  lobes  are  white,  suffused 
with  rose,  middle  lobe  clawed  and  of  a  deep 
roiy  purple.  In  the  other  variety  the  bloom;; 
measure  half  an  inch  less  across,  the  spike  carry- 
ing fourteen  flowers,  which  are  richer  and  warmer 
in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  rich 
bronzy  hue,  liberally  spotted  and  blotched  with 
deep  crimen,  the  lip  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
nam3  i,  but  the  side  lobes  of  a  deeper  colour, 
anil  the  front  lobe  of  a  rich  aiuethyst-purple! 
I  als.>  received  a  fine  spike  of  this  variety 
from  Mr.  Seeger,  of  Dulwich,  bearing  twenty- 
five  flowers.  This  variety  comes  about  midway 
batwem  the  two  forms  sent  by  M.  Linden. 
Th's  plant   Mr.   Sjeger  tells  me  was  imported 


with  others  from  the  province  of  Santa  C.ithe- 
riua,  which  is  again  larger  than  England,  .and 
from  the  same  district  I  received  some  years 
ago  the  vtry  finest  form  of  this  variety  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  plant  ai)pear8  to  have  a  wide 
distribution  in  Brazil,  and,  like  many  of  the 
Brazilian  Cattleyas,  it  requires  considerable  care 
to  maintain  it  in  a  healthy  condition  for  many 
years  in  succession.  This  comes  about  in  a 
great  measure  from  importing  the  plant  in  too 
large  masses,  and  these  having  to  be  so  much 
divided,  many  of  them  break  from  latent  eyes 
only,  and  consequently  the  growths  from  these 
eyes  are  very  weak.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
I  remember  cutting  a  fine  plant  out  of  an 
imported  ma.ss  ;  it  had  thirteen  growths,  nine 
of  which  had  the  leaves  entire,  and  last  year 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  same  plant 
which  had  grown  into  a  remarkably  fine  speci- 
men. The  old  stems  are  pruned  away  when  they 
became  leafless,  and  this  is  the  only  system  of 
pruning  that  I  believe  in.  The  plant  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  nice  variety  of  this  Leopoldi, 
and  it  proves  that  the  plant  is  capable  of  being 
kept  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
Cattleya  guttata  Leopoldi  requires  to  be  potted 
in  good  brown  peat  fibre,  mixed  with  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  or  in  the  fibre  of  Polypodium 
vulgare,  some  flakes  of  which  I  recently  saw 
which  quite  astonished  me.  It  requires  to  be 
potted  on  a  little  cone  or  mound  of  soil  above 
the  pot's  rim,  and  the  pot  itself  should  be  ex- 
ceptionally well  drained.  The  plant  should  be 
grown  .il'ing  with  Lielia  elegans,  and  such  like 
plants  that  require  slightly  more  heat  than  do 
the  New  Grenadian  Cattleyas,  but  they  are  at 
one  with  these  plants  for  the  supply  of  water 
during  the  summer  months,  but  during  the 
winter  they  like  to  be  a'ways  just  moist,  for 
I  believe  this  plant  has  been  destroyed 
principally  from  being  kept  too  dry,  and  in  not 
being  kept  warm  enough  in  the  winter.  It 
grows  and  flowers  well  with  the  usual  occupants 
of  a  stove,  requiring  only  to  occupy  a  nice, 
light  and  sunny  spot,  and  never  to  be  syringed 
overhead.  William  Hugh  Gower. 


hue.  They  are  produced  in  a  many-flowered 
panicle,  and  they  last  long  in  full  beauty.  This 
plant  does  be^t  in  the  cool  house  with  the  Odoato- 
glossums. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cymbidium  canaliculatum  (D.  Maurtcc).— 
This  came  home  witli  Dendrobium  caualicalatum,  and, 
furiously  enouijli,  it  has  the  fame  fpecitic  naiie,  hut  it 
is  not  a  very  showy  species.  It  neverthele.=8  shows 
that  the  different  genera  which  are  prevalent  in  the 
Indian  I.slands  extend  also  to  the  coast  ff  Aus-tr.ilia. 
This  species  has  been  found  in  New  South  Walts  as  well 
us  in  (^>ueensland.—  ti. 

Cyonoches  ehlorochilon  ((7.  SncU,  Exeler).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  rend.  Tho  yelli>wish 
srean  fragrant  flowers  are  the  male  ones  ;  I  have  never 
seen  the  female  blooms.  It  is  not  new,  having  been 
introduced  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Swtin's-neck  Oreliid.  It 
appears  to  be  a  native  of  British  Guiaca.  You  may 
keep  it  dry  during  the  winter. — G. 

Cattleya  superba  is  worth  a  note  for  the  rich 
colour  of  the  flowers.  It  is  appropriately  named 
"  superba,"  and  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana.  We 
noticed  a  good  plant  of  it  in  bloom  a  few  d,ajs 
ago  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  compact  in  shape, 
sepals  and  petals  rich  purple-rose,  except  the  lip, 
which  is  intense  crimson,  touched  with  yellow  at 
the  base,  on  which  appear  veins  of  a  purplish  tone, 
It  is  a  bright  and  handsome  species. 

Epidendrum     Frederici  -  Guilielmi.  — This 

comes  from  Charles  Kolierts,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
sec  so  fine  a  variety  of  this  plant.  It  was  first 
introduced  as  a  living  plant  some  years  ago  by 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  hut  it  remained  very  scarce 
for  some  time  afterwards.  The  flowers  are  eich 
ome  2  inches  across  and  of  a  deep  red  'is'i  purple 
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PL.\NTiNG  OUT   POT  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  present  season  has  been  most  unfavourable 
for    planting    o  it    Strawberries    that    have    been 
fruited  under  glass.     Many  have  doubtless  delayed 
doing   this   work  in  the   hope  that   a  change   i-f 
weather    would    render  the   prospect  of  succest 
more  certain.     The  eirlier  they  are  planted,  how- 
ever, the  finer  will  be  the  crop  next  season.     If  the 
ground  is  in  good  order  the  roots  will  go  down 
quite  It  inches  by  the  close  of  the  autumn,  that  is 
if  planting  is  done  sufficiently  early,  and  by  the 
time   the   berries  begin  to  swell  the   plants  will 
have  got  such  a  hold  of  the  soil  as  to  ensure  tl  e 
ripening  ofl:  of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  satisfactorily. 
In  the  case  of  plants  that  have  several  crowns,  I 
see  no  great  advantage  in  keeping  all  the  foliage. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Strawberry  that  picking 
off  some  of  the  old  leaves  induces  the  production 
of  new  ones.     If  all  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  re- 
main where  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  doors  thty 
will  remain  for  some  time  in   the  same  condition, 
but  cut  all  the  foliage  off  and  a  new  crop  of  leaves 
will  immediately  push  up.    This  complete  defolia- 
tion  I   do  not,   however,  advise  being  done,  but 
some  of  the  oldest  leaves  may  be   taken  oflE  when 
the  plants  have  done  fruiting.    This  will  be  bene- 
ficial  in    more  ways   than   one,  diminishing  the 
labour  of  watering  until  the  plants  can  be  put  into 
the  ground  and    rendering  cleansing,  also  much 
easier.     As  all  know  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  Strawberry  culture  under   glass,  red  spider  is 
sure  to  attack  the  foliage  in    the  latter  stages 
of  growth.      If    the   weather   should    happen    lo 
be   tiot   and   dry   after   the   plants   are    put   into 
the   open   ground   they   will    make   little    or    no 
progress  when  this  is  allowed  to   remain.    They 
will   also  be  a  source  of  danger  to   everything 
near  them.      Every  plant  should    be  dipped   in 
soft  soap  water  at  the  rate  of  i!  ozs.  to  the  gallon, 
with    enough    sulphur    to    thoroughly    coat    the 
leaves.     I    much    prefer    black   sulphur    for  thij 
purpose,  as  it  is  much  stronger  than  the  yellow, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  injuring  the  matured 
foliage,  especially  if  dipping  is  not  done  till  the 
plants  have  been  a  week  or  two  in  the  open  air. 
In  any   case   it   is   preferable  to  run  the  risk  of 
injuring  a  few  leaves   to   leaving   any  spider  oa 
them.      When    the    black    sulphur    is   used    the 
mixture  must  be  kept  well  stirred,  as  it,  unlike  the 
yellow  sulphur,  does  not  float,  but  sinks  to  the 
bottom.       There   is  some  danger    of    tlie    plants 
suffering  from   want   of  moisture  after  being  put 
into  the  ground,  as  water  does  not  easily  penetrate 
the  old  ball  of  soil.  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice 
to  pierce  the  ball  in  several  places  with  a  skewer, 
as  this  allows   of   the  Jfreer  entry  of   water,  both 
from  rain  and  the  watering  pot.     Before  planting, 
the  ground  should  be  rolled  or  trodden  as  hard  as 
pos.sible    and    made    very    firm     round     the    old 
balls,  leaving  a  shallow  basin  round  each  plant.    If 
put  into  the  ground  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner 
tlie  old  balls  of  soil  are  apt  to  get  very  dry,  the 
water  passing  away  round  tliem,  and   when  this  is 
the  case  they  never  start  away  into   free  growth. 
Should  the   weather  be  very  hot  and  dry,  a  few 
I'ca  sticks  laid  over  the  crowns  will  bs  very   bene- 
ficial, affording  grateful  shade  to  the  foliage  and 
helping  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist.     As  soon 
as  the  plants  start  into  growth  the  ho3  should  ba 
used  freely  among  them,  and  they   will   give   no 
further  trouble.  J.  C.  B. 


Early  A^jples. — No  doubt  Red  Juneating,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  lied  Astrachan,  Yellow  Harvest,  Beauty 
of  B.itb,  Rsd  Qaarrenden,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  others 
will  be  ripe  and  gathered  by  the  end  of  August, 
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fo  fast  have  they  been  pushed  on.  It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  in  any  way  we  shall  improve 
upon  our  earliest  summer  sorts.  Perhaps  they  are 
not  worth  much  trouble  being  taken  to  do  sn.  It 
docs  fcem  so  evident  that  we  can  get  little  of 
flavour  into  Apples  until  cooler  weather  prevails, 
that  we  shall  always  have  to  be  content  with  in- 
ditTeicnt  quality  in  the  summer  varieties.  Very 
few  trees  of  any  of  them  suffice,  usually  about  one 
tree  of  a  sort,  just  to  give  an  occasional  dish  at 
dessert.— A.  D. 

Jargonelle  Pear. — This  Pear,  like  most  other 
fiuits,  has  ripened  unusually  early  this  year.  I 
was  a'jle  to  gather  good  large  fruit  of  this  Pear 
quite  yellow  and  soft  on  July  18  from  some  old 
trees  growing  on  a  south  wall  of  the  abbey.  This 
ii  fully  a  month  earlier  than  in  1891  and  a  fort- 
i.ight  earlier  than  last  year.  It  is  strange  how 
large  the  Pears  are  from  these  trees  this  year,  al- 
though the  weather  has  been  so  abnormally  dry, 
with  the  roots  under  turf  and  in  a  carriage  drive. — 
.T.  Cbook,  I'orde  Ahheij. 


NECTARINES  FAILING. 

1  SHOULD  very  much  like  to  have  your  opinion 
regarding  the  failure  of  the  Nectarines  which  1 
enclose  for  your  inspection.  The  trees  have  been 
very  much  neglected,  not  having  been  pruned 
clurirg  the  winter  previous  to  flowering  and  fruiting 
this  summer.  The  trees  then  being  one  mass  of 
brown  scale,  to  clean  them  I  had  them  gone  over 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  paraffin,  and  was  careful 
cot  to  touch  the  leaves  or  any  joints.  In  the  house 
are  two  Peach  trees  either  side  of  this  Nectarine, 
and  the  fruit  got  to  a  fair  size.  The  branches  of  the 
trees  have  kept  dying  here  and  there  during  the 
summer.  I  have  used  cow  manure  water  to  them, 
half  manure  and  half  clear  water.    The   bed  is 

2  feet  i;  inches  in  depth  and  3  feet  across.  The 
soil  is  very  strong  loam,  called  wharpe,  made  from 
the  river  overflowing.  The  bed  has  not  been  dr-y 
in  the  least  to  my  knowledge. — S. 

*,*  The  trees  not  having  been  pruned  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  failure,  though  it  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  weakness  of  the 
growth.  I  have  seen  some  enormous  crops  taken 
from  trees  that  received  no  more  pruning  than 
might  be  given  to  a  Quick-set  hedge,  but  it  was  a 
bad  thing  in  the  end,  such  trees  soon  failing.  One 
year's  neglect  of  pruning  is  also  ruinous  as  far  as 
ihe  form  of  the  trees  is  concerned,  it  being  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  recover  them  to  a  more  satis- 
factory state.  Alluvial  soil  is  usually  considered 
very  good  for  all  purposes,  and  in  this  case  was 
not  the  cause  of  failure.  If  it  had  not  been  suit- 
able for  them,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  would 
never  have  started  well  in  it.  The  cow  manure 
water— and  which  I  presume  is  simply  the  draining 
from  a  cow-yard  or  stalls — naturally  varies  in 
strength  considerably,  very  much  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  water  that  maybe  run  down.  As 
a  rule  it  ought  not  to  be  used  so  strong  as  "  S." 
seems  to  have  applied  it.  Probably  it  would  have 
been  safer  and  more  effective  if  diluted  at  the 
rate  of  4  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  the  manure. 
Even  if  this  had  been  used  too  strong  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  different  or  more  nearlv 
approaching  a  wholesale  collapse.  Personally,  I 
hsve  no  doubt  the  mischief  was  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  crude  paraffin,  or,  more  properly  speakirg, 
petroleum.  The  symptoms  are  exactly  the  same 
as  when  Vines  have  been  injured  by  a  too  free  use 
of  this  powerful  insecticide,  laterals  or  branches 
failing  at  intervals  and  after  the  first  growth 
has  been  made.  Petroleum  is  of  a  very  penetrat- 
ing nature,  and  the  bark  of  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  though  less  porous  than  that  of  Grape  Vines, 
is  far  from  being  proof  against  it.  Not  till  the 
supplies  are  cut  off  or,  in  other  words,  not  till  the 
decay  first  started  by  the  petroleum  has  spread 
completely  round  a  branch  do  the  leaves  flag  and 
the  fruit  shrivel.  A  dry  brush  would  have  been 
quite  as  effective  against  the  scale  ;  at  any  rate 
using  the  petroleum  did  not  save  time.  When  pe- 
troleum is  used  as  an  insecticide  the  trees  ought 
to  te  at  rest,  and  even  then  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it 


undiluted.  I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  readers 
of  Thk  Gardkn  against  a  reckless  use  of  petro- 
leum, and  as  often  stated  how  it  might  be  safely 
and  effectively  applied  as  a  remedy  tor  brown 
scale,  mealy  bug,  and  such  like.  For  the  benefit 
of  "  S."  and  other  readers,  I  will  once  more  give 
the  formula.  To  every  8  gallons  of  water  heated 
to  120°  or  thereabouts  add  2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  and 
(i  czs.,  or  three  wineglassfuls,  of  petroleum.  Stir 
it  well  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  apply  to  the 
trees  while  hot.  The  petroleum  should  be  pre- 
vented from  collecting  on  the  top,  the  usual  plan 
being  to  discharge  every  second  syringefnl  forcibly 
back  into  the  can,  or  two  syringes  can  be  em- 
ployed, one  being  kept  constantly  discharging  its 
contents  back  into  the  can.  Petroleum  is  not 
nearly  so  effective  when  used  with  cold  water.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  add  that  if  I  am  right  as  to  the 
cause  of  branches  dying  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
most  probably  new  trees  will  have  to  be  planted 
next  autumn  or  winter. — W.  I. 


Pears  and  the  drought. — The  crop  of  Pears 
is  this  season  exceptionally  abundant,  and  where 
the  means  for  keeping  the  trees  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots  has  been  at  hand  the  fruit 
ought  to  be  very  fine,  for  up  to  the  present  I  find 
but  very  little  cracking  of  the  skin,  and  trees  that 
on  several  occasions  have  had  their  fruit  crack 
badly  are  this  year  quite  free  of  this.  On  well- 
drained  soils  Ptars  require  a  very  heavy  supply  of 
water  and  liquid  manure,  and  it  is  useless  looking 
for  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  run  unless  extra 
feeding  is  given.  Luckily  for  the  Pear  crop 
generally,  some  heavy  rains  have  fallen  lately, 
which,  although  too  late  to  help  the  early  kinds, 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  late  ones,  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  artificial  waterings 
and  mulchings  as  well.  With  me  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  one  of  the  best  market  Pears  grown,  is 
swelling  up  well.  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  very  heavily 
cropped,  as  usual,  promises  to  be  very  good  ;  also 
Beurr6  Bosc,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  and  others.  I  find 
that  the  exceptionally  forcing  weather  early  in  the 
summer  brought  on  the  very  early  kinds  like 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle,  &o.,  considerably  in 
advance  of  their  ordinary  season,  but  with  cooler 
and  moister  weather  the  later  ones  have  a  far 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  attaining  their  full 
size,  and  doubtless  those  who  continue  to  apply 
plenty  of  liquid  stimulants  will  have  the  best  re- 
sults, for  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  think 
that  Pear  trees  seldom  (even  in  wet  seasons)  get 
enough  moisture  at  the  root. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

"Wasps  eating  Grapes. — In  reply  to  "  J.  W.'s  " 
inquiry  with  regard  to  flies  and  wasps  eating 
Grapes,  I  would  suggest  that  he  hunt  up  all  the 
wasps'  nests  he  can  find  in  his  neighbourhood  and 
destroy  them,  as  there  is  no  remedy  that  he  can 
use  in  the  house  that  would  do  any  good.  He  will 
not  find  the  flies  destructive  if  the  fruit  is  not 
punctured  by  the  wasps.  In  this  district  the 
wasps'  nests  are  very  strong  as  well  as  numerous 
on  account  of  the  favourable  weather  we  had 
in  March.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  best  thing 
to  use  for  destroying  them,  three  ounces  in  a  pint 
and  half  of  water.  Put  about  half  an  ounce  in 
each  hole.  It  is  best  done  in  the  daytime.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  here  over  200  nests  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  there  is  still  a  great  number  left. — 
J.  C,  Bating. 


HARDY  FRUITS  AT  HAM. 

In  the  matter  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  but 
especially  in  connection  with  the  two  former  fruits, 
Mr.  J.  Walker's  market  fruit  farm  at  Ham  Com- 
mon presents  most  useful  study,  and  is  an  admir- 
able object  lesson.  The  soil  is,  if  deep,  at  least 
very  sandy,  and  generally  all  sorts  of  trees  thrive 
well  in  it.  I  was  the  other  day  much  surprised  to 
see  how  well  the  trees  had  steed  the  long  drought, 
but  still  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  many  trees  carry 
but  exceedingly  light  crops,  they  have  not  been 
di:tresscd  in  the  same  way  that  heavily  fruited 


ones  are.     Still,  there  are  many  trees  of  particular 
sorts  that  have  good  crops,  and  in  every  c:ise  whilst 
the  fruits  may  be  somewhat  smaller  perhaps  than 
usual,  yet  the  trees  seem  to  have  made  as  good 
growth  as  ever  ;  indeed  it  is  most  marked  in  this 
respect  that  for  the  time  of  year  with  yet  some 
three  months  of  growing  season  before  theni,  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  should  be  so  robust  and 
healthy.    Now  whilst  Apples  generally  are  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and  have  on  that  in  this  soil  made 
growth  that  may  be  described  almost  as  luxuriant, 
yet  Pears  on  the  Quince  certainly  do  not  thrive  so 
well  as  do  those  on  the   Pear  stock ;  indeed  the 
sandy  soil  seems  to  suit  the  Pear  stock  admirably, 
and  no  trees  could  well  be  cleaner,  healthier,  or 
more  perfect  in  every  way  than  are  Maiie  Louise, 
Fertility,    Marie    Louise   d'Uccle,    Louise    Bonne, 
Doyenni^  du  Comice,  and  William.s'  Bon  Chretien, 
although   some    other  excellent   Pears    could    be 
named.      Several    of    these    named  are    fruiting 
very  well,   others   sparsely,    but    at   Ham,    Pears 
are    not    abundant,    and    it    is    worthy   of    note 
that  in  almost  all   cases   the  bloom  was  profuse 
and  the  set  considerable,  but  the  fruits  fell  soon 
after.     If  the  aspect  of  the  Pear  crop  here  were  to 
be  taken   as  indicative  of  its   general  state,  the 
return  would  be   a  poor  one,  but   I   have    seen 
splendid  crops  on  older  or  standard  trees  about  the 
country  ;  indeed,  between  my   house   at    Kingston 
and  Ham  there  is  growing  on  a  spare  building  plot 
between  two  villas  a  tall  Marie  Louise  that  has  on 
it  a  really  good  crop  of  fruit ;  a  finer  for  such  a  tree 
I  have  rarely  seen,  and  all  round  Reigate  recently 
I  found  splendid  crops  of  Pears.     So  far  as  Apples 
are  concerned,  at  Ham  the  crops  curiously  enough 
are  best  of  large-fruited  and  large-leaved  varieties, 
all  small  fruiters  being  very  .sparsely  cropped.    The 
only   exception   is   Yellow  Ingestre,    but    that   is 
cropping  very  moderately.     Here  one  is  surprised 
to  find  that  so  good  a  variety  as  Warner's  King  is 
being    displaced    by    Lord    Grosvenor.     All    the 
former  have  been  beheaded  and  grafted  with  the 
latter,  whilst  Lord  Sufliekl,  here  somewhat  disposed 
to  canker,  is  being  grafted  with  Bismarck.     Sorts 
that   are  fruiting   fairly   well   are   Loid   Sullield, 
what  few  trees  are  left ;  Grenadier,  always  a  good 
cropper  ;  Stirling  Castle,  heavy  crop  ;  New  Haw- 
thornden,  good  ;  also  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Peter  the 
Great.     Prince  Albert  does  well  and  is  cropping 
freely.     Manks   Codlin   also  has  been  gocd.     All 
Apples  are  ripening  very  early,  and  unless  heavy 
rains  come  soon  the   fruits   must  be  small.     Mr. 
Walker  first  planted  his  trees  at  S  feet  by  !)  feet 
apart,  but  the  distance  at  which  he  plants  now 
is  12  feet  by  8  feet     .Naturally  the  first  planted 
trees   now  need  much  more   room  and  moisture 
badly.     All  the  same  growth  and  leafage  are  good, 
and  whilst  wood  is  being  early  matured,  fruit  spurs 
are  being  rapidly  formed.     In  the  case  of  Apples, 
as  of  Pears,  the  heaviest  crops  seem  this  year  to  be 
on  the  standard  trees.  A.  D. 


"Wasps  as  gardeners'  friends. — The  note 
from  A.  Y'oung  (page  8s)  contains  the  first  notice 
that  I  have  come  across  of  these  pests  being  in 
any  way  aids  to  the  gardener.  Mr.  Young  is  very 
nmch  favoured,  too,  by  the  wasps  not  molesting 
his  fruit.  Here  they  attack  Peaches  and  Pears 
long  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  this  year  they 
have  also  attacked  the  Red  Currants,  which  in 
other  years  I  have  gathered  in  October.  At  pre- 
sent to  all  appearance  we  shall  have  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  in  August.  Surely  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  depend  upon  these  pests  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  trees  from  black  fly  when  the  removal  of 
this  insect  is  so  simple  a  matter. — S. 

Cherries  on  north  walls. — Like  "  W.  S.  H." 
(p.  51)  I  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  plant  a  few 
sweet  Cherries  on  north  walls.  It  is  in  seasons 
like  the  present  when  these  planted  on  north  walls 
prove  doubly  valuable.  In  this  garden  I  have 
two  or  three  trees  planted  in  this  position,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  they  have  not  failed  to 
bear  well.  This  year  they  kept  up  the  supply  three 
weeks  after  those  on  west  walls  were  over,  and  I 
find  they  hang  far  better  than  when  on  walls 
which  are  warmer.     It  is  the  Bigarreau  class  thfvt 
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are  mostly  prized  here,  and  of  this  we  have  one 
tree  and  a  Lite  Duke  on  a  north  aspect.  Again, 
there  is  another  advantage  in  having;  trees  on  dif- 
ferent aspects,  namely,  often  when  the  blooms  are 
forward  and  destroyed  by  frost  on  warmer  walls, 
those  on  the  colder  aspects  escape  from  tlie  trees 
being  later  in  blooming.  Cherries  enjoy  plenty  of 
m:)i*tureat  the  root.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  a 
large  Morello  on  a  north  wall  which  has  borne 
abundant  crops  for  several  years.  Last  summer 
when  it  was  in  full  bearing  and  stoning  it  began 
to  look  distressed.  Accordingly,  I  made  a  large 
biy  of  soil  round  it  and  deluged  it  three  or  four 
times  with  manure  water  with  the  best  results. 
Again  this  year  we  treated  it  in  like  mann«r,  and 
now  we  are  ga'hering  a  .'plendid  crop  from  it. — 
DoSiET. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  seedling  Crinum — This  was  stnt  to  Sunny 
Hill,  Shiroh;iuiptou,by  Sir  C. Strickland.  If  very  near 
C.  I'oweUi,  kindly  say  so. — C.  ().  Miles,  ^ii/iondsfciiru, 
Bristol. 

*»*  A  pretty  flower.  Xo  doubt  near  C.  Powelli,  but 
more  delicatf  in  colour. — Ed. 

Cape  Coast  Lily  (p.  -ii). — Surely  not  giganteum 
which  has  pure  white  flowers  without  tinge  and  a  very 
moderate-sized  bulb,  with  short,  broad  spreading 
leave3.  If  the  plant  has  long,  erect,  smooth  leaves 
and  tall  flower-stena  it  may  be  longillorum  (Baker),  or 
your  corresDOndeat  may  be  lucky  enough  to  have  got 
the  rare  and  superb  Forhesianum. — R.  T.  C,  Welton 
Place,  Daventry. 

The  Bimboo  garden  at  Kew.— Visitors  to 
Kew  should  not  miss  the  newly-formed  Bamboo 
garden,  which  leads  into  the  Rhododendron  walk 
near  the  river.  The  plants  are  getting  thoroughly 
well  established,  and  this  new  feature  is  one  of  the 
best  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  outdoor 
attractions  of  the  Royal  Gardens. 

Carnation  Celia.— This  very  pretty,  fragrant, 
and  good  Carnation  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Allan,  of 
Gunton  Park  Gardens,  whose  good  judgment  in 
raising  plants  we  are  pleased  to  see  turned  to  the 
Carnation.  There  is  room  for  a  vigorous  race  of 
fragrant  kinds,  as  most  of  the  Cloves  are  not  con- 
tinuoas  bloomers  or  good  growers  on  all  soils. 

A  pleasing  annual  flower  is  Linaria  reticu- 
lata aurea  purpurea  We  noticed  a  line  of  it  in 
the  Chiswick  gardens,  and  it  is  a  useful  kind  for 
edging,  or  a  good  mass  of  it  would  be  a  bright  and 
distinct  feature.  The  flowers  are  crimson-purple 
and  yellow,  the  leaves  quite  grass-like.  It  is  a 
charming  annual  and  not  grown  sj  much  as  one 
might  expect. 

Antirrhinum  Tom  Thumb  is  not  the  type  of 
Antirrhinum.  Several  plantsof  this  class arein  bloom 
in  a  bed  at  Kew,  but  merely,  we  think,  to  show 
how  completely  this  plant  can  be  spoilt  by  this 
absurd  system  of  dwarfing,  and  thus  changing  its 
naturally  graceful  habit.  The  growth  is  only  a 
few  inches  in  height,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
immediately  above  the  leives. 

Hippeastrum  brachyandrum  is  flowerinar  in 
an  open  border  at  Kew.  It  is  an  interesting  spe- 
cies and  well  worthy  of  note.  The  (lowers  are  of 
a  rosy  lilac  shade  enriched  with  crimson  at  the 
b.ise  of  the  segments,  and  they  measure  about  4 
inches  in  length.  Each  sturdy  scape  produces 
one  bloom,  and  when  several  specimens  are  in 
perfection  a  pleasing  display  is  made. 

Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  of  which  we  made 
a  note  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  at 
Chelsea,  and  also  in  Messrs.  Sander's,  St.  Albans, 
is  a  strikingly  handsome  stove  plant.  It  is  likely 
to  be  largely  grown  in  the  future  for  the  rich 
metallic-purple  colour  of  its  le.^ves,  veined  and 
margined  with  deep  green —a  fine  contrast.  The 
growth  is  very  free,  and  tie  whole  aspect  ot  the 
plant  reminds  one  strongly  of  a  Bertolonia. 

Streptocarpuaes  are  largely  gro»n  as  pot 
plants,  but  those  who  have  big  biases  li'<e  the 


sucGulent  house  at  Kew  to  embellish  with  flowers 
should  make  a  note  of  them  for  planting  out  as 
an  edgins.  At  the  edge  of  the  beds  and  in  a 
paaty  soil  they  form  a  distinct  and  attractive 
margin,  producing  a  wealth  of  the  finely  coloured 
flowers.  The  long  distance  from  the  glass  seems 
to  have  no  effect  upon  them. 

Annual  Larkspurs  — These  have  done  un- 
commonly well  with  us  here  this  season.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  few  spikes. 
Perhaps  you  may  consider  them  worth  figuring  in 
The  Gaude.v.  We  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
a  plate  of  annual  Larkspurs.  The  Lark-purs  have 
been  in  fine  bloom  for  some  weeks,  and  will  con- 
tinue somi  time  longer.  —  Dobbie  &  Co  ,  Ih-aulieii. 

*»*  Beautiful  things,  extremely  soft  and  rich  in 
colour.  There  are  so  many  things  in  our  gardens 
that  people  are  interested  in,  that  they  often  forget 
some  of  the  most  interesting  annuals.  These  are 
even  prettier  in  the  shape  of  the  spike  than  double 
Rockets,  while  in  addition  to  white  they  have 
delicate  mauves,  pinks  and  rich  purples. — Ed. 

The  Brush  Bush  (Eucryphia  pinnata)  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  flowering  shrubs  that 
adorn  English  gardens.  We  recently  saw  a  photo- 
graph of  the  specimen  in  the  Coombe  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  which  was  upwards  of 
10  feet  in  height.  One  can  well  understand  that 
such  an  example  would  be  of  unusual  beauty,  and 
it  also  shows  that  the  shrub  is  quite  hardy.  It  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Chili,  the  flowers  being  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  and  pure  white.  They 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  St.  John's  Wort  in  ex- 
pression and  size.  This  large  specimen  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  nursery  was  smothered  with  bloom, 
a  picture  of  vigorous  growth  and  flowers,  in  fine 
contrast  to  the  deep  green  leaves. 

Carnation  Leander.— Almost  all  who  have 
grown  Carnations  in  quantity  out  of  doors  have 
had  failures  with  the  yellows,  and  there  was  hardly 
one  really  reliable  kind  in  this  colour  till  Germania 
appeared.  Mr.  Gifford,  of  Tottenham,  however, 
who,  happily,  is  concentrating  most  of  his  attention 
upon  the  fine  selfs,  which  are  the  most  important 
in  the  flower  garden,  sent  us  last  autumn  some 
plants  of  Leander.  It  appears  a  most  promising 
yellow  kind.  Its  flower-spike  has  run  up  tall,  but 
the  flowers  have  been  very  full  and  fine,  not  burst- 
ing, and  of  a  clear  soft  yellow  colour.  It  seems  to 
have  a  robust  habit  and  good  constitution,  and 
doubtless  will  prove  a  decided  acquisition.  With 
the  Carnation  so  satisfactory  in  its  other  varied 
shades,  it  is  strange  tliat  yellows  a?  a  class  are 
scarce,  wea^,  and  disappointing. — A.  H. 

Sjlanum  Seafoithianum  is  very  beautiful  in 
the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew.  A  coloured  plate 
was  given  of  this  fine  climber  in  The  Garden, 
December  10,  1892,  p.  5Ut.  It  is  one  ot  the  most 
usefid  stove  climbers  that  can  be  planted,  the 
growth  being  rapid,  whilst  it  is  evergreen  and  ex- 
ceptionally free.  One  hopes  that  such  climbers 
as  this  and  S.  Wendlandi  will  get  popular,  but  at 
present  they  are  very  little  known  outside  botanic 
gardens.  S.  Seaforthianum  is  not  really  new, 
although  rare.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  description 
accompanying  the  coloured  pl.ite,  says  that  it 
has  baen  introduced  into  England  several  times, 
as  shown  by  the  figures  of  it  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  and  again  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  It  was  then  figured  in  the 
Hutanical  Magazine,  t.  0823,  under  the  name  of  S 
venustum.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  very  common  in  Trinidad,  climbing 
up  bmhes  and  festooning  them  with  its  masses  of 
purplish  flowers.  All  who  have  stoves  should 
make  note  of  this  fine  climber.  There  is  far  too 
much  sameness  in  the  plants  in  these  structures. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.— I  beg   to 

enclose  a  .spray  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. 
You  will  see  besides  the  main  stem  there  are  five 
branches  from  it  bearing  altogether  forty-one 
flowers.  The  plant  newly  imported  was  bought 
in  .lanuary,  18'.ll.  Last  year  it  blossomed  well,  one 
spray  having  besides  the  main  stem  four  branches. 
Is  not  this  unusual,  and  are  not  the  flowers  very 
rich  in  colour  and  large  in  size?    This  spray  has 


been  over  tvo  months  in  bloom.  It  is  grown  in 
an  intermediate  house,  falling  to  50"  in  winter, 
with  a  roof  of  ground  gla'^s  in  which  Orchids  in 
flower  are  kept.  I  have  kept  it  constantly  grow- 
ing since  I  have  had  it,  and  the  bulbs  are  of  a  v{  ry 
large  size. — W.  A.  G.,  Treti-ijn. 

* ^*  Epidendrum  vitellinum  giganteum  is  I  he 
name  under  which  the  variety  sent  by  you  is  figured 
by  Mr.  Warner  in  the  third  volume  of  "Select 
Orchidaceous  Plants,"  but  the  figure,  if  I  recollect 
it  right,  is  not  so  much  paniculate  as  this  plant — in 
fact,  I  have  never  seen  a  plant  carrying  such  a 
spike,  and  it  should  be  carefully  preserved  ;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  very  rich  colour,  and  its 
growing  under  a  roof  of  ground  glass  does  cot 
point  to  its  requiring  much  sun. — W.  H.G. 

Renanthera  matutiaa. — Amongst  the  rarest 
and  most  interesting  Orchids  exhibited  at  the 
recent  show  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  was  a 
flowering  specimen  of  Renanthera  matutina.  Al- 
though discovered  as  long  ago  as  1.S24  and  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch  twenty-two  years  later, 
it  has  never  become  a  common  Orchid.  Recent 
importations  may,  however,  make  it  better  known. 
The  plant  at  Chiswick  was  about  2\  feet  high, 
with  narrow,  leathery  leaves  8  inches  long, 
notched  at  the  apex  and  arranged  on  the  stem 
in  two  opposite  rows.  It  carried  a  pair  of  lorp, 
slender,  branching  spikes,  the  flowers  being  2  J 
inches  across,  yellow,  blotched  with  reddish 
crimson,  the  older  flowers,  however,  having 
almost  entirely  changed  to  yellow.  The  beauiy 
and  distinct  character  of  this  Orchid  certainly 
entitle  it  to  notice  from  cultivators,  especially  as 
the  only  other  representative  of  the  curious  genus 
to  which  it  belongs  that  is  common  enough  to  be 
generally  available  is  R.  coccinea,  and  this  c.in 
scarcely  be  recommended  for  most  establishments 
on  account  of  its  inconvenient  habit  and  shy- 
flowering  character.  R.  matutina  is  a  native  I'f 
Java,  and,  not  coming  from  high  altitudes,  should 
be  placed  in  the  East  Indian  house,  growing  it  in 
Sphagnum  alone. 

Brassavola  Digbyana. — In  a  group  of  plants 
staged  by  Messrs.  Wdliams,  of  Holloway,  at  t'liis- 
wick  on  July  1 1  was  a  good  representative  of  this 
remarkable  Orchid.  It  has  been  known  in  English 
gardens  since  ls4i;,  having  in  that  year  been  sent 
from  Honduras.  In  habit  the  plant  is  very  like  a 
short-stemmed  Cattleya,  having  dwarf  compressed 
pseudo-bulbs,  each  carrying  a  single,  fleshy,  grey- 
green  leaf.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly  on 
the  spike  and  measure  5  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pretty  nearly  alike,  being 
narrow  and  of  a  dull  yellow,  tinged  with  green.  It 
is  the  creamy  white  lip  which  gives  to  the  flower 
its  remarkable  character.  At  its  widest  part  it  is 
close  upon  4  inches  across.  The  central  pa' t  is 
heart-shaped,  with  the  upper  edges  folded  above 
the  column.  It  is,  however,  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded at  the  margin  by  a  fringe  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  which  gives  it  a  most  striking 
appearance.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  classed 
with  Dendrobium  Brymerianum  and  Nanodes 
Medusfe.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  compost  such 
as  is  in  general  use  for  Cattleyas,  but  requires 
during  the  period  of  growth  somewhat  warmer 
conditions  than  the  majority  of  that  genus.  One 
of  the  most  striking  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
hybrids  ever  raised  owes  its  parentage  to  this 
species  and  Cattleya  Mossijc.  It  was  raited  by 
Mr.  Seden  in  the  Chelsea  nursery,  and  was  first 
exhibited  in  flower  at  a  meeting  ot  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  May,  lss;i.  Uniting  as  it 
does  the  striking  peculiarity  ot  lip  displajed  by 
the  Brassavola  with  the  colour  of  Cattleya  Mossiac, 
it  may  with  certainty  be  considered  one  ot  the 
greatest  triumphs  ever  obtained  by  Orchid  hy- 
bridists. It  is  known  as  Lnelia  Digbyana-Mossia;, 
Bentham  having  placed  this  Brassavola  under 
Liclia.— B. 

Lilium  elegans  armeniacum  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  dwarfer  Lilies.  If  planted 
amongst  quite  low  shrubs,  the  bold,  clear  apricot 
flowers  appear  just  above  the  dense  massive 
leafage.  Its  appearance  a  few  days  ago  was  very 
fine. 
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KHODODENDRON  AUCKLANDI. 

It  is  not  gcni>ra!ly  known,  I  bclievo,  that  this 
species  is  fairly  hanly,  but  that  it  is  so  I 
Wiis  able  to  prove  lust  winter.  Having  a 
plant  wliich  liaJ  become  too  large  for  the 
houses,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  out  all  the 
winter,  just  protecting  the  roots.  We  had 
nearly  six  weeks  of  frost,  and  during  that 
spell  of  severe  weather  the  frost  varied  be- 
tween 14°  and  18°  where  the  plant  was  stand- 
ing, and  I  was  delighted  to  find  on  the 
frost  giving  way  to  more  genial  weather  that 
R.  Aueklandi  had  borne  the  ordeal  without 
ajiparently  receiving  the  least  injury.  Early 
iu  April  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the    buds    almost    without    exception     were 


Genista  tinctor.a.— I  shouUi  have  included 
this  native  species  of  Genista  among  the  legumin- 
ous shrubs  in  bloom  on  page  .OT,  for  it  is  now 
flowering  beautifully  in  many  places,  and  there  are 
really  few  subjects  that  yield  so  showy  a  display 
at  this  season.  It  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet  to  !i 
feet,  and  when  at  its  best  it  is  quite  a  mass  of 
golden  blossoms. — T. 

Wistaria  sinensis— I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised the  other  day  to  see  a  plant  which  I  had 
seen  flower  before  earlier  in  the  season  again  in 
bloom.  This  plant  is  not  one  of  the  fine  old  trees 
mentioned  in  your  note,  but  it  has  stood  in  the  spot 
it  now  occupies,  in  front  of  a  cottage,  for  at  least 
twenty-five  years.  Has  anyone  remarked  the  Wis- 
taria flowering  twice  in  other  quarters  1 — H.,  Toot- 
ing. 

*,♦  We  lately  noticed  a  large  plant  in  Chiswick 
flowering  in  the  same  way,  and  another  plant  in 
the  same  district  we  have  frequently  noted  pro- 
ducing a  second  crop  of  bloom. — Ed. 

Golden  Elder. — This  is  very  effective  when 
suitably  placed.  It  ought  never  to  be  put  among 
tall  growing  things,  but  rather  among  shrubs   of 


Rhododendron  Aueklandi  in  the  gardens  at  Upcott  House,  Barnstaple.    Engraved  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Harris. 


going  to  open,  and  by  the  middle  of  tlic 
month  the  i)lant  had  on  it  in  buds  and  ex- 
panded flowers  as  near  as  could  be  counted 
about  eleven  hundred.  1  then  had  it 
photograplied,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  engraving,  it  presented  a  fine  head 
of  bloom.  The  plant  is  a  half-standard,  hav- 
ing a  clean  stem  of  '2  feet  or  3  feet,  the  head 
being  about  8  feet  through.  It  is  now 
planted  out  permanently,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  how  it  will  behave.  For 
a  large  conservatory  it  is  a  grand  subject.  In  a 
small  state  it  does  not  appear  to  bloom  freely, 
but  on  attaining  age  and  size  it  flowers  very 
freely.  The  plant  was  brought  by  Sir  R. 
Williams,  Bart.,  from  Trcgullow,  in  Corn- 
wall, about  six  years  ago  on  his  leaving  there 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  I^.  Devon,  and 
must  be  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old  or 
more.  Wm.  Harris. 

Upcott,  Barnstaple, 


moderate  growth,  so  that  the  foliage  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  sun  aud  air.  It  seems  to 
require  a  lot  of  exposure  to  develop  the  rich  golden 
hue  that  constitutes  its  great  charm.  The  best 
specimens  I  ever  saw  were  placed  among  Laurels 
and  Rhododendrons,  so  that  their  heads  were  quite 
open  to  the  sun.  Where  light  and  air  cannot 
sufliciently  freely  come,  the  leaves  take  on  a  sickly 
hue,  which  is  the  reverse  of  ornamental.  —J.  C.  B, 

Olearia  Haasti  is  one  of  the  more  important 
shrubs  in  bloom  now,  and  we  have  noticed  it  more 
than  once  in  full  flower  in  nurseries  and  gardens. 
But  this  note  is  prompted  by  its  fine  effect  when 
grouped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn,  its  heavy 
masses  of  small,  deep  green  leaves  relieved  by  a 
profusion  of  white  clusters  of  flowers.  The  bush 
is  almost  covered  with  them,  and  this  year  it  wears 
this  welcome  aspect  earlier  owing  to  the  drought. 
It  is  exactly  the  type  of  shrub  to  thus  group  on 
the  lawn,  as  it  grows  between  3  feet  and  4  feet 
high  and  even  when  not  in  bloom  is  no  eyesore  ; 
moreover,  no  fear  need  be  felt  as  to  its  hardiness 
if  not  in  too  heavy  soil. 

Olearia  Haasti  as  a  hedge  plant — For 
hedges  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle  and  where  rude 
hands  camiot  come  near  to  damage  by  plucking 


ihe  flowers  and  otherwise  destroying  it,  this  makes 
one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  I  know.  Planted  in  a 
young  slate  about  2  feet  apart  and  allowed  to  grow 
from  '.^  feet  to  4  feet  high,  at  which  height  it  can 
be  kept  by  careful  knife-pruning,  which  may  be 
done  immediately  after  flowering  or  in  the  early 
spring,  it  forms  a  most  charmirg  hedo:e.  The 
foliage  is  at  all  times  green  and  pretty,  and  at  tliis 
season  the  plants  when  covered  with  masses  of  the 
small  white  flowers  are  most  effective.  The  other 
day  near  Exeter  I  saw  it  used  as  a  short  dividing 
hedge  between  two  gardens,  and  here  standard 
Roses  had  been  planted  between  and  allowed  to 
peep  just  above  the  top  of  the  hedge,  together 
forming  a  novel  yet  very  effective  boundary.— W. 
Mky. 


FLOWERING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS  AT  EXETEK. 
By    tliis   post   I   send  you   a   few  branches  of 
flowering   shrubs   culled   in    the    nurseries    of 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

COLUTEA  ARBORESCENS  PURPUREA.  —  This 
novelty  has  flowered  all  the  summer  and  is  still  in 
full  bloom  in  spite  of  the  exceptionally  dry 
weather.  The  flowers  are  much  darker  than  those 
of  the  better-known  type,  C.  arborescens,  the 
vexillum  being  of  a  bronze-purple  colour  with  a 
distinctly  divided  yellow  spot  at  the  base.  The 
keel  is  also  of  a  bronze  colour,  having  a  yellow 
stripe  at  the  base  shading  into  dark  purplish 
brown  at  the  point.  'Ihe  leaves  are  glaucous  and 
very  distinct.  Not  the  least  ornament  of  this 
handsome  shrub  is  the  large  bladder-shaped  seed- 
pods,  which  are  very  freely  produced.  Messrs. 
Veitch  find  it  a  free  grower,  and  no  garden  should 
be  without  it. 

Cytisus  nigricans.— This  is  most  valuable  on 
account  of  its  late  flowering  habit.  The  pendulous 
racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  and  often  last  till  September.  Owing  to 
the  abundance  of  bright  sunshine  it  is  flowering 
earlier  than  usual  this  year. 

Clethra  paniculata.— The  white  fragrant 
flowers  of  this  variety  seem  larger  and  more  robust 
than  those  of  Clethra  ainifolia.  It  should  be  a 
useful  shrub  where  sweet-scented  white  flowers 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  are  required. 
RoBiNiA  semperflorens. — This  is  now  bloom- 
ing most  abundantly,  the  flowers  being  white  and 
very  sweet-scented.  I  also  send  you  a  flowering 
branch  of  the  beautiful  Rose  Acacia  (R.  hispida).' 
DiPLOPAPPUS  CHRYSOPHYLLUS.— The  flowers  of 
this,  which  are  white  and  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance, though  small  in  size,  are,  as  you  will  see, 
not  quite  open.  Perhaps  the  best  ornament  of 
this  handsome  evergreen  shrub  is  the  minute  dark 
green  leaves,  the  underside  of  which  as  well  as  the 
stems  is  of  a  golden-yellow,  giving  the  whole  plant 
a  more  or  less  golden  appearance.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  west  of  England. 

Cytisus  capitatus— The  stem,  leaves  and 
even  the  calyx  of  the  flower  of  this  pretty  shrub 
are  covered  with  a  dense  pubescence.  It  is  only 
just  coming  into  bloom.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  heads  at  the  end  of  upright 
branches,  and  appear  almost  like  an  umbel.  It  is 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  should  be  a  most  useful  plant 
for  the  front  row  of  a  shrubbery. 

Ceanotrus  Gloire  de  Veesailles.— Of  this 
I  also  enclose  a  bunch  of  flowers.  It  seems  to  be 
blooming  much  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  but 
its  handsome  large  blue  flowers  are  always  wel- 
come. 

I  also  send  you  branches  of  the  following 
trees  and  shrubs,  useful  on  account  of  their 
ornamental  foliage.  These  specimens  were  also 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son's 
Royal  Nursery,  Exeter  : — 

SoRBUS  Aria  lutesc.-exs.— The  foliage  of  this 
is  very  distinct  and  handsome,  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  typical  S.  Aria.  The  serrated  leaves 
are  round  or  oval  and  covered  with  a  thick  pubes- 
cence of  a  glaucous  tint,  shading  slightly  to  yel- 
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Ijw.  The  tree  sjen  froni  a  distanoa  a.ipDir»  more 
like  a  variety  of  Eucalyptus  than  a  variety  of  the 
Service  Tree. 

SoRBU.^  AuiA  LACIN'IATA. — This  13  not  so  dis- 
tinct as  the  former  when  seen  from  a  distance,  as 
the  leaves  are  not  so  light  in  colour,  and  therefore 
less  conspicuous.  They  are,  however,  deeply  lobed 
and  handsome  when  seen  close  at  hand. 

Pteleatkifoliata  aurea.— The  brilliant  sun- 
shine of  the  present  season  seems  to  bring  out 
particularly  well  the  bright  golden  foliage  of  this 
telling  shrub,  which  should  be  a  desideratum  where 
contrast  of  foliage  is  required. 

CoRNUs  Spathi.— This  is  another  shrub  with 
golden  foliage.  The  portion  of  the  leaf  which 
is  close  to  the  midrib  is  mottled  with  green,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow  colour. 

Acer  pseudo  -  platasus  atro  -  purpureum. 
— The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  large  and  of  a 
bronze-green  colour  on  the  upper  side.  The  lower 
side  of  the  le.if,  however,  is  of  a  distinct  bright 
purple,  which  is  very  telling,  especially  if  the  tree 
is  planted  on  an  elevation  so  thit  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  can  be  easily  seen. 

Sajibucus  caxadessis  FiLicn-oLi.\.— The  foli- 
age of  this  cut-leaved  variety  of  the  Canadian 
Elder  is  very  distinct  and  Fern-like  in  appearance, 
and  as  it  is  easily  grown  it  should  soon  become  as 
popular  as  the  cut-leaved  Sumach. 

Aealia  Maximowiczi  (syn.,  Acanthopanax 
ricinifolia). — This  is  of  a  decidedly  sub-tropical 
appearance,  and  though  not  ornamental  in  winter 
(when  it  looks  more  like  a  dry  stick  than  a  plant), 
it  is  highly  ornamental  when  the  large  palmate 
leaves  are  fully  developed.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil.  The  stem  is  erect  and  covered  with 
spines.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 


HARDY  HE.VTHS. 
I  WA.s  lookirg  over  the  Heath  borders"  the  other 
day,  and  I  thought  it  would  interest  your  readers 
to  know  some  of  the  kinds  that  are  in  bloom  ; 
also  the  strongest  grower3  of  the  vulgaris 
varieties : — 

Erica  vulgaris  alha  Eammondi  is  a  tall  light  grcen- 
fohaged  variety  ;    blooms  in  August. 

E.  r.  Alpnrti  is  a  tall,  dark-f  oliaged,  crimson  variety  ; 
blooms  in  August. 

E.  V.  leiiwif  is  a  dark-foliaged  compact  grower; 
flower  a  bright  searli-t ;  free  bloomer ;  blooms  iu 
August;  not  so  tall  as  Alporti. 

E.  V.  alba  rigida, — A  light  green  compact  grower  ; 
free-blooming  variety  ;  blooms  in  August. 

E.  V.  alia  minor  and  E.  r.  a.  minor  pumila  are 
free-blooming,  compact,  light  green  varieties  ;  bloom 
in  August. 

E.  r.  alba  Serlei  is  a  tall,  light  green,  rough- 
foliaged  variety ;  blooms  in  .September  and  October. 

E.  r.  Jl.-pL  is  a  dark-foliage  J,  strong  grower  with 
pretty  double  flowers,  and  blooms  in  September  and 
October. 

E.  V.  alba  tomcnfosa. — A  tall,  light  green,  woolly 
folitged  variety ;  blooms  in  September  and  October. 

E.  aurea  is  a  bright  golden  variety;  free  grower. 
It  ought  to  ba  in  every  collection ;  blooms  iu  Sep- 
tember. 

E.  V.  cuprea  is  a  copp?r-coloureJ  variety ;  free- 
growing;  blooms  in  August  and  September. 

b.  v.  argcfifea  is  a  tilvery  foliaged,  free-growing 
variety  ;  blooms  in  .-Vugnst  and  September. 

E.  vagann  is  a  free-b!ooraing  and  distinct  kind. 
There  ara  eevenU  colours  cf  this,  and  it  is  in  bloimi 
from  Angnat  to  October. 

E.  tetralix. — Tlierj  are  several  sorts  and  colours. 
The  best  white  is  tetralix  alba  mollis,  and  the  host 
crimson  is  Mackiana.  They  arc  in  bloom  from  .July 
to  October. 

E.  ciliaris  is  a  very  good  kind,  but  it  is  not  so 
harJy  as  some  of  the  others. 

Hardy  Heaths  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
small-growing  plants,  and  by  having  a  good  assort- 
ment it  13  possit  le  to  have  them  in  flower  from 
March  till  October.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
col  mr  and  foliage,  an  1  there  can  be  nothing  more 
beautiful  thin  a  bed  of  Heaths  when  in  bloom. 
The  b33t  time  for  removing  them  is  S3ptemb?r  or 


October.  They  thrive  best  in  pe.it  or  leaf-mould, 
but  will  grow  and  bloom  well  in  maiden  soil  and 
prefer  airy  situations.  C.  Hueves. 

Tn-o  Dales,  near  MatlocJt. 


Lonicera  japonica.  —  There  are  different 
forms  of  these  Ja;janese  Honeysuckles,  but  it  i-i 
very  probable  they  could  all  be  included  unier  one 
species.  That  to  which  the  above-named  is  usually 
applied  is  a  free  growing  climber,  with  hairy 
br.mchlets  and  large  ovate  pale  green  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters,  are 
creamy  white  when  first  expanded,  but  b3come 
yellow  as  they  fade,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
tints  being  very  noticeable.  In  one  form  the  ex- 
terior of  the  bioom  is  suffused  with  pink.  In  one 
respect,  however,  they  all  agree,  and  that  is  in  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  their  blossoms.  Lonicera 
japonica  should  certainly  have  a  place  among  the 
best  Honeysuckles.  Being  a  vigorous  climber,  it 
is  well  suited  for  arbours,  arches,  trellises,  or  simi- 
lar purposes.  It  needs  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  as  it  will  then  bloom  freely,  while  in  the  cise 
of  the  flowers  suffused  with  pink  that  hue  is  inten- 
sified when  in  full  sunshine. — T. 

Moving  Cydonia  japonica  fM'.  O'S.J. — 
The  best  time  for  transplanting  this  is  in  the 
autumn,  as  if  delayed  too  late  it  will  probably 
have  commenced  growing.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
diflncult  subject  to  propagate,  and  this  can  in  some 
cases  be  done  to  a  limited  extent  by  detaching  a 
few  suckers  that  have  roots  of  their  own  when  a 
specimen  is  being  removed.  Cuttings,  too,  will 
strike  in  the  open  ground  if  they  are  taken  at  a 
length  of  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  and  inserted 
firmly  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length  in  a 
fairly  moist,  yet  somewhat  sandy  soil.  Again,  if 
cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots  are  taken  now  at  a 
length  of  about  G  inches,  cut  off  at  a  joint,  and 
inserted  into  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  they 
will,  if  kept  close  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame  and 
shaded  during  bright  sunshine,  often  strike  before 
the  winter  and  be  well  rooted  by  the  spring. 
Cydonia  japonica  may  also  be  readily  increased  by 
layers,  but  such  a  mode  of  propagation  cannot 
always  be  carried  out. — T. 
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HARDY    FLOWERS. 

LtLIES  AND  LiLIACE.E. 

I  RECOLLECT  some  time  last  spring  that  there 
appeared  in  The  Garden  (Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  15S) 
an  article  by  Dr.  Wallacj  entitled  "  Lilie.s  i: 
Roses."  I  read  it  at  the  time,  but  I  have  not 
again  referred  to  it  except  to  identify  the  vol. 
and  page  ;  neither  do  I  propose  to  critici.se  any 
part  of  it  except  the  heading,  which  I  mean  to 
take  as  the  text  for  a  little  sermon  of  my  own. 
Why  fersH.i  Roses  ?  or,  indeed,  why  re  r.Mfs  any 
large  and  important  class  of  hardy  garden 
plants  /  Apart  from  any  idea  of  direct  opposi- 
tion in  the  word  nj.sii.i,  and  which,  I  daresay, 
may  have  been  disclaimed,  the  terra  obviously 
implies  that  the  two  are  matched  on  eijual 
terms,  more  or  less,  and  that  the  ordinary  gar- 
dener may  get  with  Lilies  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  variety  at  the  same  or  nearly  tlie 
game  expense,  and  under  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  ordinary  conditions.  If,  however,  any 
such  proposition  as  these  be  put  forward,  I  for 
one  meet  them  witli  a  direct  negative  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  (if  any  such  there  be) 
who  may  be  still  sufficiently  backward  in  gar- 
dening knowledge  as  to  accept  them  for  sound. 
In  horticulture,  as  in  othtr  matters,  it  is  no 
use  crying  "peace"  when  there  is  no  peace, 
and  in  writing  on  gardening  tliere  are  few 
things    that   are    more    the    reverse  of   useful 


than  lumping  into  the  same  category  and 
serving  up  to  the  public  as  "desirable  and 
easily  grown  "  plants  of  the  same  genu'f  some 
of  which  are  easy  and  some  of  which  are  ditti- 
cult  or  impossible  to  grow  or  keep.  You  may 
say,  for  instance,  of  Crown  Imperials  and  F. 
recurva,  that  both  are  Fritillaries,  both  are 
hardy  and  both  are  desirable,  but  if  you  omit 
to  say  that  the  one  will  grow  almost  anywhere 
and  that  the  other  will  probably  grow  nowhere 
at  all,  you  have  not  told  possible  purchasers  all 
that  it  is  good  for  them  to  know.  It  is  not  my 
object  to  disparage 

Lilies 

nor  to  discourage  their  cultivation,  and  if  Dr. 
Wallace  or  anybody  else  thinks  these  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  flowers,  I  am  ready  to  agree  with 
them.  They  are  uueiiualled  in  beauty  of  form 
and  in  te.xture  and  are  ncjt  surpassed  in  colour, 
and  although  most  people  would  probably  rather 
be  without  the  scent  of  Lilies  in  a  room,  there 
is  no  denying  there  is  plenty  of  it.  But  there 
is  probably  no  class  of  hardy  plants,  at  once  so 
large  and  so  desirable,  that  occasions  so  much 
trouble  and  disappointment  to  those  who  try 
to  cultivate  them  in  any  quantity  or  variety 
Lilies,  it  is  true,  when  growing  in  the  open 
are  not  covered  morning  and  evenin.?  with 
green- fly,  as  were  the  Roses  day  after  d.iy 
during  the  present  season  ;  but  the  drought  and 
east  winds  and  late  frosts  are  more  absolutely 
fatal  to  them  than  to  anything  else  in  the  gar- 
den that  is  at  all  worth  caring  about.  The 
common  white  Lily  (L.  candidum)  does  well 
here,  but  the  yreat  drought  (no  rain  fell  in  my 
garden  from  March  1  to  May  15)  damaged  even 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  except  these 
and  a  good  clump  of  the  white  Martagon  ih. 
Martagon  album),  which  I  have  at  last  got 
to  do  well,  I  have  had  scarcely  a  decent  Lily 
in  the  garden  during  the  summer  of  1893. 
.•\.s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lilies  here  have 
distinctly  deteriorated  where  they  have  not 
disappeared  altogether,  though  I  am  in  hopes 
that  some  of  them  in  another  year,  with  a 
more  favourable  season,  may  agaiu  come  to  the 
front.  L.  Hansoni,  a  Lily  that  increases  so  fast 
that  one  wonders  its  price  remains  so  high, 
grew  into  such  a  clump  that  it  ceased  to  flower, 
probably  from  having  exhausted  the  soil,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  dig  it  up,  divide,  and  re[)lant  it. 
The  plants  look  healthy  enough,  but  I  have  had 
no  flowers  this  year,  for,  like  all  Lilies,  and  es- 
pecially Martagons,  it  greatly  resents  moving. 
For  some  years,  and  up  to  ISIU,  1  had  several 
fine  bulbs  of  L.  colchicum,  the  prince  of  all 
yellow  Lilies,  but  the  late  May  frost  of  I8it2 
ruined  and  killed  the  finer  and  stronger  plants 
of  those,  and  I  have  had  to  replace  them,  and 
consequently  shall  have  to  wait  a  year  or  two 
before  I  can  hope  for  good  blooms  This,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  easiest  Lilies  to  grow,  and  it 
must  have  loam,  for,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  it  dies  out  at  once  in  peat.  1  had  at  one 
time  three  or  four  strong  clumps  of  L  parda- 
linum  ill  variety,  though  the  varieties  by  the 
way  (except  perhaps  the  one  called  californicuni, 
which  is  of  a  richer  colour  than  the  others)  are 
not  worth  noticing  or  preserving,  but  these, 
too,  appeared  to  me  to  grow  too  thick  together 
and  to  have  exhausted  the  soil,  for  they  gave 
up  flowering  ;  so  I  dug  them  up,  replanted  what 
I  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  strongest  and  best 
rhizomes  and  gave  the  rest  away  to  two  ladies 
of  my  acquaintance.  I  have  since  heard  that 
one  of  these  lots  has  been  highl}'  suci;es>ful ;  of 
the  history  of  the  other  lam  ignorant,  though  I 
fancy  I  should  have  heard  of  it  if  it  had  come 
to  any  good.  My  own  selection  never  again 
a|ipeared  above  ground  iu  any  shape  or  form, 
and  if  the  study  of  modern  pliilosophy  had  not 
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couviiu'C'l  1110  tli.it  "mitter  \i  absoUitoly  iii- 
destructihle,"  I  shiuld  liave  suppDsed  tliat  they 
hail  vaiiisheil  into  thin  air.  I  am  in  hopes, 
however,  that  tliry  may  liavo  contributed  some- 
thinu  to  tlie  iiutrliiient  of  .some  .strong  pieces  of 
the  same  spec-i's  ssnt  me  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod 
with  his  visual  liiiidnes.i,  and  which  are  growing 
well,  thoULjh  tin  drought  or  ])erhai)3  recent 
planting  has  prevented  them  from  llowering 
very  freely.  The  moral  of  the  above  is  — and 
it  inay  bo  ns  well  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  unwary  to  the  fact— that  in  dividing  this 
Lily  the  exterior  or  leading  shoots  of  the 
rhizonie.s  must  always  be  preserved  and  planted, 
for  they  and  they  alone  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing flowering  spikes,  the  matted  interior 
masses  Iieing  mostly  or  entirely  barren.  L. 
Parryi,  of  which  I  once  possessed  a  fairly 
good  specimen,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  disappeared 
here,  and  i  hough  I  have  bought  it  again  once 
or  tsvice,  I  have  not  again  succeeded  with  it.  It 
is  ime  of  the  choicest  and  most  distinct  of 
Lilies,  and  worth  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
to  do  well.  Tlie  .scarlet  Turk's-cap  Lilies  (L. 
chalcedonicuni)  take  a  deal  of  establishing.  I 
have  had  to  move  mine  lately  and  have  bought 
some  new  bulbs,  but  I  have  never  yet  bsen 
really  successful  with  these,  though  I  see  them 
doing  finely  in  one  cr  two  cottage  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  better  Lily 
than  this  when  well  grown,  but  I  doubt  if  my 
soil  suits  it.  The  dark  purple  Turk's-cap  (L. 
Martagon  dalmaticum)  is  buried  somewhere  in 
my  garden,  and  has  been  for  the  last  year  or 
two;  however,  it  may  turn  up  some  day,  as  may 
also  that  most  unsatisfactory  little  Lily,  L.  pom- 
ponium  verum,  as  the  nurserymen  call  it,  the 
cultivation  of  which  "  no  fellow  can  under- 
stand," as  poor  Lord  Dundreary  used  to  .say. 
The  Tiger  Lily  (L  tigrinum,  called,  I  think, 
splendens  in  the  catalogues^  doss  well  h'^re.  1 
doubt  if  the  individual  bulbs  are  very  long- 
lived,  but  this  species,  either  by  seed  or  bulbils, 
maintains  itself  in  my  garden,  and  comes  up  here 
and  there  at  odd  places.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  later  flowering  sorts.  The  erect  hybrid 
orange  Lily,  usually  sold  under  the  name  of  L 
davuricum.  is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  of  all  Lilies.  They  are  be.st  bought 
in  mixture,  as  the  "varieties" — slight  difl'er- 
ences  in  shade  of  colour — are  of  little  value  from 
the  gardener's  point  of  view.  They  do  not 
appear  to  increase  here  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent, though  they  are  hardy  anywhere. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  foregoing  remarks, 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the 
gist  of  the  articles  on  the  same  subject  that 
have  appeared  in  this  and  other  gardening  papers 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  will 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  little  or  nothing  is 
added  (at  any  rate  from  the  positive  side)  to 
what  he  knew  before.  The  more  or  less  com- 
mon Lilies  are  named  as  doing  more  or  less 
well,  while  other  rarer  sorts  which  1)3  might 
like  to  hear  of  as  sucessfully  established  are 
not  mentione<l  at  all.  A  glance  back,  however, 
through  a  few  volumes  of  The  G.\rije\  will 
convince  anybody  that  this  is  the  way  with  all 
amateurs' communications  on  thissubject,  and  the 
moral,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  nothing  else 
to  tell.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  only 
communications  from  private  gardens  are  of 
much  value  when  dealing  with  the  history  of 
established  plants.  There  are  many  other 
lovely  things  — some  of  them  "quite  too  awfully 
too-too,"  as  the  young  ladies  say— which 
regularly  appear  in  Lily  catalogues,  but  which 
as  regularly  disappear  when  transferred  to  the 
garden  the  second  year  after  planting,  if  indeed 
(what  is  by  no  means  always  the  case)  they 
come  up  at  all.     There  is,  for  instance,  what  I 


dare.say  the  editor  will  like  me  to  call  "  the 
Silver  Lily"  (L.  Washingtonianum)  and  its 
variety  rubescrns.  There  is  L  Ifumboldti,  a 
very  tine  type  of  orange  Lily,  if  it  would  only 
grow,  and  there  are  a  good  many  others. 
You  see  these  exhibited  from  time  to  time  in 
horticultural  shows,  and  they  regularly  figure 
in  the  catalogues,  though  if  you  order  them  at 
once  when  these  latter  first  appear  in  early 
autumn,  you  will  have  to  wait,  for  you  buy 
not  home-grown,  but  imported  bulbs  of  these. 
15at  where,  I  want  to  know,  cm  we  see  these  things 
permanently  established  ;  I  should  myself  have 
classed  that  lovely  thing  L.  Browni  among 
these  fugitive  nymphs,  who  only  show  them- 
.selves,  but  are  too  coy  to  bs  caught,  but  my 
friend  ''Delta,''  your  well-known  correspondent, 
who  shares  with  me  the  east  winds  and  other 
privileges  incident  to  a  residence  in  the  premier 
county,  has  shown  me  tint  he  has  induced  her 
to  stay  and  dwell  permanently  in  hii  border.^, 
for  he  hai  at  least  two  fine  clumps  of  this 
species  well  established  and  likely  to  flower 
strongly  even  in  such  a  fatal  year  as  this. 
This  at  least  is  comforting. 

People  with  walled  gardens  (and  the  garden 
above  named  is  not  walled)  and  light  and  warm 
subsoil  are  probably  likely  to  be  most  success- 
ful, but  I  regret  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
advantages  is  mine.  This  is  pre-eminently 
not  a  bulb  garden,  though  there  are  a  good 
many  bulbs,  of  course,  in  it  ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  any  bulb  that  dies  in  the  gardens  of  my 
friends  that  I  can  boast  of  being  able  to  keep. 
In  the  death-rate  I  am  always  up  to  date. 
I  have  never  bad  the  D.itfodil  craze  at  all 
badly,  and  the  mild  attack  I  had  some  years 
ago  has  Ifft  me  quite  well  and  sane.  I  can 
read  Narcissus  catalogues  without  being  at  all 
upset  with  vain  longings  and  imaginings  (and 
oh,  how  I  wi.sh  I  could  say  the  same  about  lists 
of  Oncocyclus  Irises  !)  Here,  as  in  all  cold 
soils,  as  is  now,  I  conclude,  well  understood, 
the  bicolors  (among  trumpet  Daffodils)  are  the 
only  sorts  that  do  well.  I  can  grow  some  of 
the  white  kinds  in  artificial  soil,  largely  com- 
posed of  grit  and  road  scrapings.  All,  or  al- 
most all  the  sorts  of  self-coloured  yellow 
Daffodils  take  themselves  off  after  the  first 
year.  I  cannot  induce  the  common  Hoop- 
petticoat  to  survive  here  under  any  conditions 
of  soil  or  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pale  lemon-coloured  variety  (N.  Bulbocodium 
citrinus)  appears  to  have  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion. Queen  of  Spain  is  a  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  now  type,  which,  as  it  is  considerably 
cheaper,  is,  I  presume,  more  robust  than  its 
near  congener,  N.  Johustoni  ;  but  1  have  not 
had  it  long  enough  to  test  its  durability  with 
me. 

There  are  few  thing?  in  the  gardening  line 
which  I  personally  should  be  more  interested 
to  get  together  than  a  good  collection  of 
Fmtilt..\ries. 

Some  year  or  more  ago  we  got  up  a  little 
discussion  (G.^RnEX,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  pp.  .jI4, 
574)  on  the  subject,  and  not  long  afterwards 
Herr  Max  Leichtliu  in  the  R  H.  S.  contri- 
buted a  paper  on  the  same.  But  the  magician 
of  Baden-Baden  has  not,  I  suspect,  yet  taught 
the  Egyptians  (many  of  whom  are  empirics,  not 
to  say  impostors)  to  do  likewise  with  their  en- 
chantments. I  have  had  several  of  them,  such 
as  F.  bucharica,  F.  liliacea,  F.  acmopetala,  and 
others,  and  have  tried  them  both  in  pots  and  in 
the  open.  Some  of  them  never  appear  above 
ground,  while  others  if  they  put  their  noses 
through  for  a  short  time  go  down  again  with  an 
alacrity  which  shows  they  do  not  like  my  soil, 
my  climate,  or  my  company.  F.  Moggridgei  (a 
south  European  form  which  should  know  better) 


invariab'y  does  ibis.  F.  Burnati  bloomed  prit  y 
well  last  year  and  came  up  this,  but  withereil 
away  almost  befon;  the  leaves  wore  through  the 
ground,  no  doubt  from  the  efi'ect  of  the  drought. 
The  man.agemont  of  the  black  Lily  (F.  sarana 
or  kamtschatica)  is  an  art  that  has  altogether 
escaped  me  I  used  to  bloom  this  well  on  the 
top  of  a  rockery,  but  although  it  continues  to 
grow  and  run  about  in  its  well-known  weedy 
style,  it  has  ceased  to  flower  here  for  some  years 
past,although,  taking  a  hint  which  I  believe  I  saw 
somewhere  in  this  paper,  I  dug  it  all  up  and 
replanted  it,  thereby  detaching  the  bulbs  one 
from  another.  I  suppose  I  must  get  a  new 
stock,  for  it  is  a  remai'kable  and  interesting 
specie.!.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  Fritil- 
laries,  however,  that  some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
species  are  among  the  easie.st  to  grow.  The 
common  F.  Melea'^ris  itself  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
and  its  white  varieties  are  lovely.  I  have  here 
a  very  dwarf  snow-white  variety,  given  m3  with- 
out name  some  years  ago  by  a  friend,  which 
never  fails  to  bloom  well.  The  new  F.  aurea  is 
one  of  the  very  best  of  early  spring  bulbs,  aad 
apparently  quite  hardy  in  ordinary  soil,  though 
my  own  experience  is  that  only  a  percentage 
(and  not  by  any  means  a  large  percentage)  come 
up  and  flower.  I  have  found  the  same  tendency 
to  failures,  too,  in  planting  half  dozens  of  F. 
latifolia  from  Holland.  Then  there  is  F.  pal- 
lid! flora,  a  gi-eat  favourite  of  mine  ;  the  colour  is 
"high  art" — the  very  highest  art,  I  imagine. 
It  is  a  pity  indeed  this  does  not  bloom  later  in 
the  summer,  for  it  would  serve  admirably  as  a 
sort  of  iBsthctic  smelling-bottle  for  any  high- 
strung  soul  a  little  upset  by  catching  sight  of 
Calandrinia  umbellata  unawares.  However, 
whether  or  no  on  "art"  grounds,  this  is  a 
charmingly  vigorous  ])lant  that  is  in  my  judg- 
ment well  worth  growing. 

Among  Tulip  species  I  regard  Tulipa  Greigi  as 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  hardy  bulbs  in  cul- 
tivation. The  plants  vary  considerably  in  colour, 
some  having  a  tendency  to  become  orange  or 
yellow  ;  but  the  idea  of  naming  these  as  varieties 
is  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  gardening  tomfoolery.  T.  Greigi 
does  better  taken  up  in  summer  and  replanted. 
The  dwarf  T.  persica  (figured  in  The  G.iRDEN 
under  the  name  of  1'.  australis)  is  a  capital 
garden  plant,  like  a  yellow  Anemone.  It  is 
very  hardy  and  increases  rapidly,  as  does  also 
the  beautiful  T.  sylvestris,  the  English  Tulip  to 
which  some  of  the  botany  books  assign  the 
habitat  "old  chalk  pits,"  but  which  I  fancy  is 
confined  to  Selborne,  where  it  seldom  or  never 
flowers.  Some  of  the  red  and  crimson  Tulip 
species  ai^pear  to  me  to  be  too  much  alike  to 
be  of  much  value  from  a  gardening  point  of 
view,  but  I  noticed  at  Kew  the  other  day  a 
pale  yellow  species,  called,  I  think,  T.  retro- 
flexa,  which  struck  me  as  distinct  and  worth 
getting. 

A  good  many  of  the  Alliums  are  most  appal- 
ling weeds.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been  weak 
enough  to  admit  several  such  into  my  garden, 
and  I  fear  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  them  again. 
They  are  harpies  that  can  never  be  expelled. 
The  best  species  that  I  know  are  A.  pede- 
montanum,  A.  Ostrowskianura,  and  A.  kan- 
suense,  of  which  last  at  present  I  have  but  a 
small  plant.  Eremurus  himalaious  is  one  of 
the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  bhpomed  here. 
Last  yeir  it  was  ruined  in  bloom  by  late  frosts, 
and  this  year  the  exigencies  of  garden  altera- 
tions compelled  mo  to  move  it.  It  has  survived 
the  moving,  which  I  regret  to  say  E.  Bungei 
has  not,  but  this,  coupled  perhaps  with  the 
terrible  drought,  has  again  prevented  its  flower- 
ing. E.  robustus  nobilis,  now  called  E.  Elwesi- 
anus,   will   not  apparently   accommodate  itaelf 
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to  the  cold  of  my  soil,  or  perhaps  of  Kentish 
winters. 

I  have  not  attempted  Calochorti  in  the 
open,  but  some  of  the  species  at  any  rate  are 
easily  grown  in  pnts  and  transferred  in  late 
spring  to  the  borders.  They  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  bulbous  plants,  and  add  a  tone  to 
the  garden  at  a  time  when  tliere  are  not  many 
things  of  this  class  in  bloom. 

Some  of  the  newer  forms  of  Day  Lily  (He- 
merocallis)  are  very  well  worth  growing.  The 
one  which  appears  to  do  best  here  was  sold  to 
me  as  H.  Middendortiana,  but  I  am  not  sure 
but  what  a  still  dwarfer  form  (U.  Dumortien) 
is  not  even  better,  though  a  2i-inch  pot  plant 
of  this  flowered  and  died  with  me.  Wachen- 
dorfia  thyrsiflora,  though  not  iiuite  hardy,  is 
worth  taking  trouble  about.  J.  C.  L. 


Commelina  coelestis.  —  This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  plant,  having  been  introduced  quite 
early  in  the  present  century,  but  it  is  rarely  seen. 
It  forms  a  small  mass  of  tuberous  roots,  and  though 
hardy  in  many  districts  where  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  better  to  lift 
them  and  treat  the  same  as  Dahlias,  except  that 
the  tubers  of  this  Commelina  being  much  smaller 
they  will  not  resist  the  same  amount  of  drought  as 
those  of  Dahlias  will.  The  Commelina  forms  a 
stout  branching  plant  that  reaches  a  height  of  18 
inches  to  2  feet,  while  the  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced. They  are  protected  by  large  sheathing 
bracts,  and  though  the  individual  blooms  last  but 
a  short  time,  they  are  produced  in  clusters,  from 
whence  a  long  succession  is  kept  up.  The  flowers 
are  composed  of  three  petals  of  a  beautiful  azure- 
blue  tint  and  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  There 
is  a  variety  whose  flowers  are  pure  white,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  effective  as  the  other,  for  a  good  deal 
of  its  attractiveness  is  owing  to  the  uncommon 
tint  of  its  blossoms.  It  may  be  readily  raised 
from  seed,  which  will  flower  the  first  season  if 
sown  earlv  in  the  spring  ;  but  plants  obtained  in 
this  way  do  not  make  so  good  a  show  as  those  from 
older  tubers.  So  freely  do  they  seed,  that  on  light, 
warm  soils  after  a  ndld  winter  young  seedlings 
will  frequently  crop  up  in  all  directions.— H.  P. 

Begonia  semperflorens  Crimson  Gem  is  a 
splendid  plant  for  bedding  either  used  by  itself  or 
with  other  kinds.  A  bed  of  it  in  full  beauty  in 
the  Chiswick  gardens  is  one  of  the  brightest 
things  to  be  seen  there  at  present.  Whilst  the 
tuberous-rooted  kinds  are  presenting  a  none  too 
fine  aspect  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  this  kind  is 
excellent.  The  plant  is  of  strong,  compact  habit, 
the  leaves  dark  in  colour,  in  rich  contrast  to  the 
crim'on  flowers. 

Carnations  from  America  by  poet.— Every- 
one will  admit  that  we  enjoy  great  advantages  in 
the  postal  way  in  these  days.  Recently  this  was 
most  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  from  having 
had  twenty  Carnations  of  the  Tree  tjpe  sent  me 
by  a  relative  from  Montreal  through  the  parcels 
post.  Although  they  were  only  packed  in  Moss 
(Sphagnum)  in  a  cardboard  box,  they  reached  me 
in  far  better  condition  than  I  could  have  thought. 
There  were  ten  kinds,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I 
have  not  lost  one  of  the  kinds.  I  have  now  thir- 
teen good  strong  plants  out  of  the  twenty  growing 
away  freely. — J.  0.  F. 

Begonia  semperflorens  atro-purpurea  in 
the  flower  garden.— This  has  pro\ed  a  most  useful 
plant  in  the  flower  garden,  and  at  the  present  time 
(July  2(1)  it  is  blooming  freely.  I  have  it 
arranged  in  a  bed  mixed  with  Veronica  Andersoni 
variegata.  One  of  its  great  merits  is  the  free 
growth  it  makes.  As  soon  as  it  is  planted  out  it 
commences  to  make  side  shoots,  which  begin  to 
show  bloom  when  only  an  inch  or  so  long.  This 
Begonia  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  In  the  spring 
of  1892  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seed  and  raised 
eight  plants.  Two  of  these  were  given  away,  but 
from  the  six  left  I  worked  op  a  stock  of  eighty 
plants  in  four  months.    This  bed  is  one  of   the 


brightest  we  have  and  is  admired  by  everyone.  The 
object  of  planting  the  Veronica  with  it  n  that 
when  the  Begonia  is  destroyed  by  frost,  then  the 
Veronica  will  keep  the  bed  gay  till  severe  frost  sets 
in.— J.  C,  Fordc  Ahhiij. 

Carnat'.on  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.— This  I 
consider  the  most  beautiful  Carnation  ever  raised, 
as  it  is  most  vigorous  in  habit  and  never  fails  to 
give  an  abundance  of  grass  for  layering.  The  only 
fault  it  has  hitherto  supposed  to  have  is  pod- 
splitting.  But  this  season  it  is  remarkably  free 
from  this,  as  out  of  200  or  MOO  plants  faulty  flowers 
from  this  cause  have  been  very  few  indeed.  To 
discard  any  Carnation  merely  because  it  may  split 
a  few  pods  occasionally  is  cett.ainly  not  a  very 
wise  proceeding,  as  amongst  these  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  in  cultivation.  Unless  the 
petals  are  very  few,  any  Carnation  is  apt  to  split 
a  few  pods  if  the  season  should  not  exactly  suit  it. 
This  of  course  is  an  ideal  season  for  Carnations, 
and  we  must  expect  fewer  split  pods  than  usual, 
and  a  variety  selected  this  season  as  free  from 
this  fault  may  certainly  develop  it  another  season. 
Unless  a  variety  is  an  inveterate  pod-splitter  it 
should  not  be  discarded,— A.  VousG. 

*.*  Carolus  Durand,  a  Carnation  with  flowers 
of  the  same  shade  of  colour,  is,  we  think,  much 
better  than  Mrs.  Eeynolds  Hole.— Ed. 


A  NURSERY  OF  CARNATIONS. 
The  Carnations  grown  by  Mr.  Gifford  at  Montague 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.,  are  for  the  most  part 
the  best  self-coloured  kinds,  and  they  are  planted 
in  rows,  one  variety  to  each  row,  to  show  the 
effect  of  decided  colours.  We  have  not  seen  in 
our  visits  to  nurseries  this  year  a  finer  break  of 
border  Carnations  in  the  open,  and  thus  planted 
they  create  a  rich  picture  of  strong  and  varied 
colours. 

Many  of  the  kinds  are  of  Mr.  Gifford's  own  rais- 
ing, and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  is  growing 
well  the  best  border  varieties.  The  other  sections  are 
not  forgotten,  and  the  considerable  space  of  ground 
planted   was  a  few   days  ago  a  mass  of  bright 
colour.     On  this  breezy  hill-top,  near  to  Edmon- 
ton, but  in  quite  country  surroundings,  the  plants 
grow  with  marked  vigour,  protection  being  given 
only  in  winter.     This  would  not  be  necessary  if 
the  nursery  were  placed  in  the  country,  at  least 
further  away   from   the   metropolis.      Heavy    fog 
clouds  envelop  this  neighbourhood  in  late  autumn 
and  winter,  and  to  fog  many  losses  in  Carnations 
can  be  traced.     Many  of  the  varieties  grown  here 
are  well-known  good  standard  kinds.     Mr.  Gifford 
keeps  this  important,  and  we  may  say  essential, 
point  in  view.     A   flower  that  splits  badly  is  not 
thought    much   of.     A   very   beautiful   variety   is 
named    Mrs.  F.  Gifford,  the   flowers   pure   white, 
robust,  full,  and  very  useful  for  cutting,  whilst 
they  are  not  in  the  least  split.    A  good  self  pink, 
the  colour  very  rich  and  striking,  is  Amy  Herbert, 
the  flowers  large,  full,  and  in  every  way  represent- 
ing a  fine  type   of   Carnation.     It  is  a  variety  that 
should  be  made  good  note  of  for  effectiveness  and 
clearness  of  tone.     Both  those  well-known  acqui- 
sitions. Rose    Celestial   and  Ruby,   were    in    full 
bloom  ;  also  a  long  line  of  Ketton  Rose,  that  has 
been  previously  described  in  The  Garden.     It  is 
a  full,  striking  flower  and  the  plant  is  a  sturdy 
grower.     We  do  not  care  greatly  for  the  yellow- 
coloured  kinds,  but   Mr.  Gifford  has  a  few   kinds 
that    will    be   undoubtedly   much    grown   in   the 
future.     Leander,  one  of  his  raising,  is  a  very  fine 
yellow  Carnation  and  strong  in  growth— a  most 
important  point,  as  the  great  fault  of  this  class  is 
their  weakly  constitution.     Even  Germania,  one  of 
the  best  in  its  section,  makes  very  little  "grass," 
and  the  two  kinds  are  grown  near   to  each  other, 
so  that  one  may  judge  of  their  vigour.  The  flowers 
of  Leander  are  large,  full,  and  of  refined  yellow 
colour.     Another    of    Mr.    Gifford's    seedlings    is 
Cantab,  which  is  a  superb  scarlet  self  and  very 
fragrant,   a   rich   clove   scent.     This,   again,   is   a 
most  important  consideration.    Too  few  of    the 
new  Carnations  are  strongly  scented,  and  in  aiming 
at   lich   fragrance   in   the   flowers    Mr.   Giffird  i^ 


accomplishing  a  good  work.  We  should  think 
that  this  kind  would  become  popular,  the  scarlet 
colouring  being  remarkably  bright  and  the  petals 
broad.  Dazzle  is  a  good  scarlet,  but  the  flowers 
are  smaller.  .      ,     ,.  . 

Rose-coloured  varieties  are  numerous  in  the  list 
of  good  garden  Carnations.  Mr.  Gifford's  seeding 
Dr  Parke  is  a  fine  kind,  the  flowers  of  good  size, 
full  and  rich  self  rose,  a  pleasing  and  charming 
shade,  whilst  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  free. 
Raisers  hitherto,  we  think,  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  A  variety 
that  is  not  robust  and  free  is  of  little  value. 
Maggie  Laurie,  blush-rose,  is  of  great  vigour,  and 
a  brilliiint  shade  of  rose-carmine  is  got  in  Queen 
of  Bedders,  which  justifies  its  name  as  a  bright, 
beautiful  and  effective  border  kind  for  planting  in 
good  masses.  Fiery  Cross,  crimson-scarlet,  a  bril- 
liant shade,  is  of  note  ;  also  The  Moor,  one  of  the 
darkest  of  all  Carnations.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  clove  colour,  full,  large,  sweetly-scented,  ar.d 
produced  freely.  It  is  conspicuous  in  particular 
for  its  depth  of  shade,  and  grows  with  vigour. 
For  contrast  to  other  kinds  it  is  valuable,  but 
must  not  be  u<ed  to  excess.  Three  very  beautiful 
white-flowered  kinds  are  Mrs,  F.  Watts,  which  is 
too  well  known  to  describe,  Edith  Brill  and 
Empress,  the  latter  raised  by  Mr,  Gifford. 

A  distinct  break  away  somewhat  in  colour  is 
Duchess  of  York,  a  new  seedling  raised  by  Mr. 
Gifford.  The  plant  makes  vigorous  growth,  and 
the  flowers,  large  and  of  a  charming  flesh  colour, 
appear  early  in  the  season,  and  are  valuable  for 
cutting.  A  bouquet  of  this  type  would  be 
delightful.  The  growth  is  strong  and  the  plant 
blooms  with  freedom.  It  is  the  deep  coloureci 
kinds  that  show  up  to  the  best  advantage.  Of 
this  section  Oxonian  is  noteworthy.  'I  he  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  dark  crimson,  and,  like  the  ma- 
ioritv  of  the  kinds  in  this  collection,  the  flowers 
'are  borne  with  marked  freedom  on  sturdy  stems. 
Bret  Harte  is  deep  maroon,  almost  black,  and  a 
tew  plants  make  a  change  from  those  with  lighter 
coloured  flowers.  Herbert  Kailton,  carminerose, 
and  Comtesse  de  Paris  were  in  full  beauty  ;  also 
such  familiar  varieties  as  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole. 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  yellow  ground  Car- 
nations in  this  nursery,  and  they  form  a  very 
interesting  class  when  the  varieties  are  of  the 
finest  character.  The  best  of  these  have  been 
described  in  The  Garden  this  year,  so  that 
further  enumeration  of  names  is  unnecessary 
Amongst  other  good  things  here  we  notice  a 
variety  named  Fair  Rosamond,  which  may  be 
described  as  an  improvement  upon  Alice  Ayres. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  that  popular 
kind,  full,  the  ground  white,  striped  with  carmine. 
It  is  flowering  exceptionally  well,  and  is  pleasing  in 
form  and  colour.  Mr.  Gifford  grows  also  bizarre 
and  flaked  Carnations  remarkably  well,  and  in  the 
latter  class  we  notice  the  variety  Lorna  Doone,  a 
beautiful  rose-pink,  the  flowers  full  and  handsome. 
The  plant  grows  vigorously.  _ 

We  were  charmed  with  the  Carnations  here, 
because  grown  in  the  open  on  a  breezy  exposed 
position,  and  in  a  way  that  we  would  recommend 
them  to  be  arranged  in  private  gardens,  that  i--,  in 
groups  of  several  kinds,  one  variety  in  each  group. 
The  effect  in  colour  is  surprisingly  rich,  and  we  see 
the  Carnation  in  its  true  light,  that  of  a  beautiful 
garden  plant,  strong,  free,  and  of  varied  colours. 


Lilium  candidum.— Many  complaints  as  to 
the  failures  of  this  beautiful  Lily  induce  me  to 
send  a  few  notes  as  to  how  I  treat  my  stock  that 
has  never  yet  failed  to  produce  splendid  spikes  of 
bloom  in  quantity.  The  soil  here  is  naturally  a 
rather  light  loam  resting  on  gravel,  and  as  we  are 
close  to  the  .seashore  it  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
shingly  stones,  and  possibly  to  the  perfect  drain- 
age a  good  deal  of  the  success  with  this  Lily  ra.ay 
be  due.  Various  opinions  are  held  here,  as  else- 
where, as  to  the  advisability  of  transplanting  this 
Lily  but  I  find  that  the  best  crops  of  bloom  are 
gathered  from  beds  the  second  and  third  year  after 
transplanting,  and  why  the  plants  should  not  be 
benefited  by  fresh  unexhausted  soil  I  have  j  et  to 
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le.irn.  1  aoi  Willrtwaru  il.at  o'.uiups  of  this  Lily  do 
continue  to  bloom  well  for  many  years  in  cottage 
gardens  here  without  tiaiisplanting.  The.v  are  fre- 
quently mulched  with  road  scraiiings,  yet  they 
certainly  do  not  produce  such  fine  individual 
spikes  US  mine  that  have  been  transplanted  do.  I 
alwavstransidantaboutlbccndofJuly.or  very  soon 
after' the  croii  of  bloom  lias  been  cut,  when,  having 
some  fresh  land  deeply  cultivated,  I  lift  the  Lilies 
with  steel  forks  to  get  all  the  roots  out  intact,  and 
proceed  to  plant  at  once  in  rows  2  feet  npa'-t  and 
the  bul'is  l.J  feet,  working  in  some  sharp  road  grit 
with  the  bulbs.  They  require  very  little  attention 
bey.md  keeping  clean,  and  produce  medium-sized 
spikes  of  bloom  the  next  season,  and  a  splendid  full 
crop  the  second  and  third  yeus.  Few  hardy 
fl  'wers  sell  more  freely  or  better  repay  the  care 
bestowed  on  them.— J.  Groom,  Gogjmrf. 


THE  GROMWELLS. 

(LITHO.'il'EKMUM.) 

The  Lilhospermiim.s  are  as  choice  and  interest- 
ing as  the  Gentians  and  are  more  satisfactory 
in  some  respects,  thougli  some  of  the  choicest 
ot  them  will  not  stand  our  winters  without  pro- 
tection. I  have  spent  more  trouble  in  trying  to 
establish 

L.   Gastoni   than    any  other  plant  in  my  col- 
lection.    I  have  at  last,  I  hope,  successfully  ac- 


species  in  cultivation,  while  the  exquisite  little 
south  Italian 

L.  (;i£.\.MiNii''OLiUM  is  the  most  beautiful.  I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  give  this  species  a 
good  character  for  hanlines?  up  to  last  Chiistmas, 
for  it  lived  out  on  my  lockery  (with  a  flat  bit  of 
glass  over  it  to  throw  off  rain)  for  some  years,  and 
when  I  left  home  for  ten  days  on  the  28th  of  last 
December,  I  had  a  very  tine  plant.  However,  "when 
I  came  back  the  dog  was  dead."  Dry  as  it  had  been 
kept,  some  very  hard  frost  hit  it  too  hard  ever  to 
recover. 

L.  PETK.EUM  (Moltkia  they  want  to  call  it  now, 
I  believe),  one  of  the  loveliest  of  rock  shrubs,  has 
flourished  on  one  of  my  rockeries  for  ten  years.  It 
is  quite  hardy  when  planted  high  and  dry,  and 
will  stand  anything  except  the  north-east  blast, 
which  injures  the  flowering  shoots  sometimes. 

L.  TIN'CTOEIUM  is  a  plant  that  I  hope  Messrs. 
Backhouse  will  be  able  to  get  us  again.  It  is 
beautiful  and  very  distinct.  I  had  it  on  my 
rockery  for  one  or  two  winters,  protected  like 
Onosmn,  for  it  is  evergreen,  and  the  leaves  are 
rough  and  liable  to  rot  in  winter,  but  it  suc- 
cumbed to  the  cold  of  18'.KI-',il. 

L.  CANESCENS  I  recently  obtained  from  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  to  whose  enterprise  we  owe 
the  introduction  and  re-introduction  of  many  rare 
and  choice  things.  I  have  been  asking  about  this 
plant  and  seeking  it  everywhere  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  but  I  could  not  get  it, 
nor     have    I     seen     it     in     flower,     nor     have 


The  Creeping  Gromwell  {Lithospermuni  pi'osfratuin).    Engraved  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Symons,  Chaddlewood,  Plympton. 


complished  this  feat,  and  though  my  present  plant 
has  not  flowered,  it  has  grown  strongly  all  the 
summer,  having  come  through  the  winter  unhurt. 
This  species  wants  watering  during  dry  weather, 
and  it  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  Turnip-fly  ; 
indeed  some  fine  pieces  sent  me  some  few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod,and  which  were  apparently 
doing  well,  were  killed  by  this  pest,  though  pro- 
bably the  soil  beneath  them  wrs  too  dry. 

L.  OLEAFOLIUM  I  bought  many  years  ago,  and  it 
lived  (or  rather  did  not  die)  on  one  or  other  of  my 
rockeries  for  many  winters,  including  that  ot  1890- 
91.  I  do  not,  however,  suggest  that  it  is  hardy, 
for  it  did  no  good  with  me  for  years  and  never 
flowered.  One  day  it  occurred  to  me  to  dig  it  up 
when  it  was  apparently  in  articiilo  moriix.  This  I 
did,  potting  the  small  piece  of  root  tha*  appeared 
to  have  any  vitality  after  taking  off  the  dead  parts. 
This  small  plant  grew  vigorously  all  last  autumn, 
and  having  been  kept  in  a  frame  during  the  winter 
has  flowered  freely  during  the  past  season  and  is 
growing  into  a  large  plant.  I  do  not  mean  to  trust 
it  out  of  a  pot  again.  This  is  a  choice  and  beauti- 
ful species,  though  less  showy  than  some  of  the 
others,  the  colour  being  pale  blue  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  the  pink  so  characteristic  of  the  Borage 
family. 

L.  PROSTEATUM  is  now  doing  well  here  in  several 
positions.  I  have  hitherto  always  failed  with  this, 
probably  from  planting  it  in  positions  where  the 
roots  could  not  find  sufficient  moisture.  This,  the 
commonest,  is  no  doubt  the  most  showy  of  all  the 


I  ever  known  anyone  who  has.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod, 
indeed,  to  whose  constant  kindness  I  owe  many  of 
my  best  plants  and  very  much  of  what  I  know 
about  them,  mentioned  in  a  letter  that  he  had  a 
plant  labelled  under  this  name  growing  on  one  of 
his  rockeries,  and  that  it  had  never  flowered  (he 
has  recently  told  me,  by  the  way,  that  this  same 
plant  is  dead),  but  I  could  get  no  other  scrap  of 
information  on  the  subject.  It  seems,  however, 
that  as 

Many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,  _ 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air, 
so  many  a  rare  and  choice  plant  is  flourishing  in 
English  gardens  whose  owners  are  too  modest  or 
too  indifferent  to  let  an  inquisitive  public  know  of 
the  plant.  Last  year,  however  (or  it  may  have 
been  two  years  ago),  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  promoted  a  sort  of  horticultural  spelling- 
bee,  in  which  we  were  all  invited  to  name  the  best 
twenty  or  fifty  or  hundred  plants  of  certain  sorts 
;  and  sizes.  The  answers  or  "  votes "  were  tabu- 
lated and  published  in  the  society's  journal,  and 
from  these  I  learned  that  the  gardening  public 
had  agreed  to  place  Delphinium  cardinale  (so  well 
known  for  its  perennial  qualities  1)  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  as  "  the  most  useful  herbaceous  perennial 
in  cultivation  over  4  feet  high";  and  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cultivators  of  hardy  plants  had 
tried  and  succeeded  with  L.  canescens  as  to  place 
it  thirty-third  on  the  list  of  "  the  best  perennial 
border  plants  under  H  inches,"  and  above  Rnmondia 
pyrenaica,  "  which    came   thirty-fourth  "  !     What 


have  the  nurserymen  been  about  all  this  time  ? 
For  myself,  I  cannot  yet  say  whether  I  shall  suc- 
ceed in  estr.'blishing  this,  though  I  .'hall  give  it  all 
care,  for  if  it  is  like  its  portrait— and  it  has  been 
figured,  if  I  recollect  aright,  both  in  the  Hotanical 
Magazine  and  by  I'axton— it  is  worth  all  the  pains 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  it.  The  flowers  are  orange- 
yellow,  and  the  habit  appears  to  be  something  like 
that  of  L.  Gastoni.  The  plant,  which  is  North 
American,  was  known  at  one  time  as  Batschia 
canescens. 

L.  R0S.MARINII''0I.IUM  is  not  only  not  hardy,  but 
one  cannot  even  bury  it  in  a  pot  on  the  rockery  and 
induce  one's  friends  to  believe  it  is  growing  there, 
for  if  it  happens  to  be  alive  at  the  time,  it  flowers 
in  January.  It  has,  in  fact,  no  place  or  part  among 
hardy  flowers.  J-  t".  L. 

MaidKtniic. 


GROWING  THE  POT  MARIGOLD. 

Anyonk.  who  has  had  trouble  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  old  and  bold  friend,  the  pot  Marigold, 
may  take  cotirage  from  the  following  pub- 
lished in  a  contemporary  : — 

Marigolds  (Calendula  otlicinalia).— The  ash,  Ac, 
of  these  half-bardy  aunuals  contain  the  following  con. 
stituents  : — 

Iron  oxide OM  I  Silica ,•■••■   2  1'' 

Potash    W-2C,  I  Phosphoric  acid  ...l-iO/ 

,So3a  5'i'''  I  Sulphuric  acid 4  08 

Lime  .'...'.'. 30-82  I  Chlorine    2-16 

Magnesia  9'63  | 

Albuminoids  (N)  -.  V&a  percent. 

Thoy  are  benefited  by  being  watered  with  a  solution 
containing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  kaiiiit,  iron 
sulphate,  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda 
to  two  gallons  of  water.  T/ii.s  liquid  manure  muitt 
not  he  applied  over  the  blooms  ! 

*^*  We  suppose  this  must  be  called  the 
"  scientific  horticulture  !  "—Ed. 


Gaillardias  at  Tottenham —When  in    Mr. 

Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham  a  few  days  ago  we 
made  note  of"  a  fine  series  of  Gaillardias  in  full 
bloom.  During  recent  vears  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  this  charming  class,  and 
gradually  the  plants  are  getting  into  ordinary 
gardens.  They  will  grow  in  only  moderately  good 
soil  stand  unharmed  English  winters,  if  not 
unusually  severe,  and  the  gay-coloured  flowers  are 
useful  for  cutting,  lasting  when  gathered  several 
days  in  a  fresh  condition.  With  an  advance  as 
regards  the  colours  of  the  flowers  has  also  come  a 
better  habit  of  growth,  the  more  recent  kinds 
being  dwarfer,  more  spreading  and  compact  than 
the  older  type.  For  over  three  months  they  keep 
in  bloom,  and  if  a  careful  selection  is  made,  some 
very  distinct  shades  will  be  obtained.  One  of  the 
most  distinct  Gaillardias  raised  is  Vivian  Grey, 
which  we  noticed  at  Tottenham  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  large  flowers,  self  yellow  in  colour,  and  they 
are  produced  with  great  freedom.  Maxima  is 
conspicuous  for  the  size  of  its  blooms,  but  we  do 
not  think  there  is  much  gain  in  getting  mere  size. 
They  are  rich  crimson  in  colour,  with  an  edge  of 
rich  yellow.  Aurora  is  of  note  for  its  quilled  form, 
and  we  have  now  got  flowers  of  various  expression, 
quilled  and  so  forth.  Perfection  is  very  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  more  suitable  for  beds  than  the  taUer 
kinds';  its  flowers  are  scarlet,  edged  with  pale 
yellow.  Surprise  may  be  described  as  of  a  claret- 
red  colour,  the  florets  light  yellow  at  the  margin 
We  could  name  many  other  varieties,  but  a  list  of 
kinds  merely  is  not  very  interesting.  All  the 
named  varieties  are  valuable,  and  in  all  gardens 
this  flower  should  be  grown. 

Varieties  of  Begonia  semperflorens.— This 
Begonia  is  likelv  to  play  an  important  part  in  bed- 
ding arrangements  of  the  future,  and  this  year  in 
more  than  one  public  park  it  is  used.  There  are 
now  several  charming  varieties,  such  as  Princess 
Be.itrice,  Crimson  Gem,  Fairy  Queen,  Snowflake 
and  Afterglow,  which  make  a  great  fhow,  the 
flowers  being  produced  freely  on  the  vigorous 
shoots.     Some  kinds,  as  Crimson  Gem,  have  dark- 
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coloured  leafage,  which  throws  into  bold  relief  the 
crimson  flowers.  The  plants  are  not  formal  in 
growth  and  are  very  easily  grown.  When  lifted  and 
patted  in  late  summer,  before  frosts  have  touched 
them,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  during  the  winter. 
We  were  reminded  of  their  great  u-efulness  by 
seeing  a  large  oUection  of  them  in  the  Chiswiok 
garden*,  both  in  beds  and  in  pots  in  one  of  the 
plant  houses.  When  in  pots  they  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  may  be  specially  commended  for  cul- 
tivation in  this  way.  The  growth  is  longer  natu- 
rally and  the  flowers  paler  in  colour  than  in  those 
in  the  open,  but  they  are  abundantly  produced,  a 
perfect  mass  of  delicate  bloom.  We  noticed  the 
variety  Princess  Beatrice  especially ;  it  is  a  gem 
for  pot  culture.  A  charming  kind  is  named  Duke 
of  Edinburgh;  it  is  of  strong  growth,  almost  too 
robust,  andUhe  flowers  are  individually  large, 
touched  with  rich  rose,  whilst  one  named  alba  is, 
under  glass,  practically  pure  white,  although  here 
and  there  touched  with  rose.  It  would  be  worth 
while  for  gardeners  to  take  note  of  this  section  for 
decoration.  The  neat  plants,  crowded  with  flowers, 
are  useful,  not  only  in  the  greenhouse  but  in  rooms, 
in  which  they  keep  in  beauty  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  are  quite  as  worthy  of  culture  as  the 
more  popular  tuberous  Begonias,  and  in  time  we 
siiall  no  doubt  get  greater  variety. 


longiflorum  group.  It  will  remove  a  probable 
opportunity  for  confusion  when  one  authentic 
name  is  bestowed  upon  this  Lily,  for  up  to  the 
present  the  case  stands  as  follows :  It  was  offered 
by  one  or  two  of  our  prominent  Lily  dealers  during 
the  dormant  season  as  L.  Ukeyuii,  and  as  such 
some  bulbs  of  it  were  disposed  of  at  one  of  the 
London  auction  rooms  early  in  the  spring.  Again, 
in  The  Garden  fur  April  "l".),  Mr.  Wallace  speaks 
of  it  as  a  "new  hjbrid  Japanese  Lily,  Uke-uri, 
which,  anglicised,  is  llookey's  Lily,  or  Lilium 
Hooke\i";  and,  lastly,  we  have  the  Alexandre  of 
the  Chiswick  show.  H.  P. 


A  NEW  LILY. 
A  CONSIDERABLE  amount  of  interest  was  excited 
by  a  very  beautiful  Lily  to  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Chiswick  on 
July  11.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  under 
the  name  of  L.  Ukeyuri,  and  by  Messrs.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester,  as  L.  Alexandras.  These  nauies 
must  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  and  Mr. 
Baker  will  no  doubt  soon  bestow  upon  it  at  all 
events  a  less  awkward  name  than  the  Japanese 
title  under  which  it  was  exhibited  by  Jlessrs. 
Yeitch.  This  Lily  is  believed  to  be  of  hybrid 
origin,  raised  in  Japan,  and  was  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Wallace  on  page  3ls  of  the  last  volume  of  The 
Garden  as  a  cross  between  L.  speciosum  and  L. 
longiflorum,  but  the  general  opinion  when  the 
plants  were  exhibited  was  that  it  was  a  hybrid 
between  L.auratum  and  L.  longiflorum,  with  which 
opinion  I  perfectly  agree,  or  rather  I  should  give 
as  one  parent  not  the  typical  L.  auratum,  but  its 
broader  leaved  and  more  massive  flowered  variety 
platyphyllum.  Whether  such  is  its  origin  or  not. 
It  is  a  really  good  Lily,  and  one  destined,  I  should 
Bay,  to  hold  its  own  under  cultivation.  The  plants 
that  have  cime  under  my  observation  have  all 
been  about  IS  inches  high  and  with  a  stout  erect 
stem,  clothed  in  an  alternate  manner  with  rather 
pale  green  foliage.  The  leaves  are  about  5  inches 
or  ()  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or 
thereabouts  in  width,  but  they  become  wider  just 
at  the  upper  part.  The  pedicels  in  the  strongest 
e.xamplcs  already  show  signs  of  branching,  and  as 
they  get  established  this  may  become  a  permanent 
feature.  The  flowers  are  shorter  than  those  of  L. 
longiflorum  and  less  shallow  than  in  L.  auratum. 
their  colour  being  a  pure  unspotted  white,  with 
a  fh  iding  of  green  towards  the  bise  of  the  tube 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  flower.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  flower  reflex  prettily,  though  less  so 
than  in  the  Japanese  forms  of  L.  longiflorum,  while 
the  anthers  have  no  trace  of  the  golden  colour  of 
this  last,  but  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  as  in  L. 
auratum.  At  the  first  glance  the  bulb  might  be 
taken  for  that  of  L.  longiflorum,  being  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  tint,  but  closer  examination  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  has  certain  points  of  resemblance 
to  L.  auratum.  The  plants  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  have  been  grown  in  pots  and  given 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  with 
very  good  results ;  in  fact,  it  has  proved  far  more 
satisfactory  than  L.  auratum,  which  is  this  season 
in  many  cases  a  comparative  failure.  If  it  shouM, 
however,  prove  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  it  will  then 
form  a  gool  low-growing  Lily  for  the  open  ground. 
I  had  almost  omitted  to  raentijn  that  the  flowers 
ems  a  very  agreeable  fragrance  like  that  of  the 


CLEMATISES  IN  FLOWER. 

From  the  spring-time  when  the  beautiful  Hima- 
layan Clematis  tnontana  with  its  profusion  of 
pure  flowers  is  at  its  best  till  autumn  is  upon 
us,  we  liave  a  succession  of  Clematis  flower.s, 
and  included  among  them  are  some  of  the 
showiest  of  all  our  outdoor  climbers.  While  the 
bulk  of  those  commonly  met  with  consists  of 
garden  varieties,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
many  of  the  original  species  or  recognised  va- 
rieties thereof  that  make  a  goodly  show.  Cle- 
matis montana  mentioned  above  is  one  of  these, 
and  as  a  free-growing  climber  for  a  south  wall 
there  is  little  to  equal  it,  at  all  events  during 
the  time  of  the  year  at  wliich  it  flowers.  A 
dozen  years  ago  there  was  no  Clematis  that 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  Texan 
C.  coccinea,  which  is  now  regarded  only  as  a 
variety  of  C.  Viorna.  For  a  few  years  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  it,  and  it  was  planted 
almost  everywhere,  iu  unsuitable  as  well  as  in 
suitable  positions.  The  result  was  that  many 
failed  to  grow  and  flower  it  in  a  satis'actory 
manner,  for  it  is  really  less  vigorous  than  many 
of  the  others,  and  slugs  are  especially  fond  of 
the  young  shoots  just  as  they  are  pushing 
through  the  soil.  This,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  some  individuals  are  in  the  beauty  of  their 
blossoms  a  good  deal  inferior  to  others,  no 
doubt  cau.sed  this  Clematis  to  be  discarded  by 
many.  The  peculiar  shape  and  wa.\-like  sub- 
stance of  the  flower  as  well  as  its  colour  (for 
scarlet  is  with  this  exception  unrepresented 
among  hardy  kinds)  are  points  that  are  certain 
to  attract  attention  When  first  introduced 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  ihe 
scarlet  Clematis  and  C.  Pitcheri  ;  in  fact  they 
were  by  some  regarded  as  synonymous.  C. 
Pitcheri  is,  however,  compared  with  the  other 
a  poor  plant,  the  flowers  being  of  a  dull  purple 
hue.  A  thoroughly  good  Clematis  not  only 
for  itself  alone,  but  also  for  the  numerous 
hybrid  forms  in  whose  production  it  has 
played  a  part,  is  the  South  European  Vine 
Bower  (C.  Viticellal,  which  is  represented 
in  our  gardens  by  numerous  varieties.  A  very 
richly  coloured  form  was  illustrated  by  a  col- 
oured plate  in  The  G.vrhe.v,  January  10,  Isill. 
C.  Viticulla  is  especially  noteworthy  from  having, 
in  conjunction  with  C.  lanuginosa,  given  us  the 
beautiful  C.  .Jackmanni,  which,  though  raised 
about  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  grown  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  Clematis.  C.  florida 
and  its  variety  Sieboldi  are  very  distinct 
kinds,  this  latter  being  especially  beautiful. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  quite  distinct  in  shape 
from  those  of  any  of  the  others,  as  they  con- 
sist of  six  broad  petals,  which  when  fully  ex- 
panded are  creamy  white.  The  most  distinc- 
tive feature  is,  however,  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  which  is  filled  with  narrow  [(urplish 
petals,  thus  lorming  a  double  bloom.  Not 
only  do  the  individual  blooms  of  C.  Sieboldi 
remain  in  beauty  for  some  time,  but  a  thriving 
specimen  will  keep  up  a  succession  for  months 
together.  Our  native  Traveller's  .Joy  (C.  Vit- 
albii)  often  forms  a   beautiful   object  in  wood- 


land scenery,  while  C.  flammula,  with  its 
tangled  mass  of  small,  white,  fragrant  blossoms, 
is  very  pretty  indeed  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  and  early  in  autumn.  A  very  un- 
common species  is  the  pale  yello*-flowered  C. 
graveolens,  that  blooms  much  about  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding.  It  i.s  very  noticeable 
from  its  distinct  colour,  though  less  showy 
than  many  of  the  others.  The  garden  varie- 
ties, so  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  season, 
are  very  numerou.s,  but  many  of  them  closely 
resemble  each  other  ;  in  fact,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  most  popular  classes  of  plants,  as  a 
demand  for  any  particular  thing  will  at  once 
cause  so-called  new  varieties  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  Most  of  these  summer  -  flowering 
hybrids  have  in  the  first  place  originated  from 
C.  Yiticella  and  the  large-flowered  C.  lanuginosa, 
while  the  progeny  has  been  crossed  and  inter- 
crossed with  each  other  till  the  result  has 
been  the  numerous  and  varied  coloured  forms 
now  iu  cultivation.  The  largest  flowered  va- 
rieties owe  this  feature  to  C.  lanuginosa, 
which  was  introduced  from  China  over  forty 
years  ago.  The  varieties  of  this  section  are 
less  robust  than  the  others,  while  among  them 
light-coloured  flowers  predominate.  In  most 
of  them  the  blooms  are  white,  blush  or 
lavender,  often  with  deeper  stripes  down  the 
centre  of  each  petal.  The  .lackmanni  section, 
which  includes  several  deep-coloured  flowers, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  association  with  the 
lighter  hues  of  the  lanuginosa  type.  These 
diflerent  fcjrms  of  Clematis  may  be  used  in 
various  ways,  as  wall  plants,  for  covering 
arches  (for  which  they  are  often  employed),  or 
a  beautiful  efl'eot  may  be  produced  by  festoon- 
ing stumps  of  trees  with  the  stronger  growing 
forms.  Clematises  are  at  times  growti  as  pot 
specimens,  and  in  this  way  are  generally  to  be 
seen  at  some  of  the  early  summer  shows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  T. 


Verbascum   olympicum  not   the   best. — 

There  is  something  so  striking  about  this  when  in 
flower,  that  most  of  those  who  write  about  it  are 
apt  to  over-estimate  its  impoitance  as  a  garden 
plant,  and  I  think  "  Delta  "  makes  the  same  mis- 
take on  p.  47.  It  is  not  quite  at  home  in  the 
majority  of  shrubberies,  and  on  a  clay  soil  I  find  it 
of  no  use  in  the  open.  There  is  a  Mullein  which  is 
happy  on  all  soils.  It  is  V.  ph  omoides,  the  best  of 
the  family,  and  flowers  for  as  many  mimlhs  as 
Y.  olympicum  does  weeks.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
Mulleins,  but  I  never  grew  V.  olympicum  really 
well  except  when  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  It 
is  grand  in  leaf  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  for  usually 
it  does  not  flower  till  the  third  year.  V.  phlomoides 
is  a  true  biennial,  one  of  the;  best  of  this  cla-s  of 
plants,  and  so  easily  grown,  that  if  once  introduced 
into  theshrubbery  it  will  generally  perpetuate  itself 
and  come  year  after  year  from  seed.  It  does  not 
branch  so  freely  and  regularly  as  Y.  olympicum, 
but  it  is  such  a  lasting  thing,  and  that  is  the  point 
that  tells  so  much  in  its  favour.  The  finest  plant 
of  it  I  ever  saw  I  had  last  year.  It  sprang  up 
early  in  the  season  previous  in  a  border  of  deep 
light  soil,  and  attained  much  stiength.  Last  year 
its  central  Hower-spike  was  over  H  feet  high,  and 
it  had  thirty-three  lateral  spikes,  some  of  which 
were  4  feet. — A.  H. 

Forms  of  our  native  Water  Lily.  Mr. 
Yourg  does  not  toy  (p.  I.'j)  whether  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  of  the  two 
kinds  of  Water  Lily  he  has.  We  have  a  very  large 
kind  that  I  should  like  to  know  more  about.  I 
have  lately  cut  some  flowers  of  it  quite  i;  inches 
across,  and  it  makes  a  brave  display.  It  is  almost 
or  quite  as  fine  as  the  splendid  hybrid  of  M. 
Marliac's  named  Marliacea  albida.  The  sepals  are 
of  a  bronzy  green  externally,  and  there  is  a  slight 
tinge  of  pink  internally  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
In  the  excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Vil- 
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morin  on  Water  Lilie?.  which  appsare.l  in  Tii  E 
Gardkn  of  March  28,  1S91,  a  large  f  irm  is  spoken 
of  as  having  originated  in  Macedonia,  but.  M. 
Vilraorin  only  knew  it  from  description.  Whether 
this  that  we  have  is  the  same  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  a  mignificent  thing.  Then  the  same  writer 
speaks  of  another  form  named  plenis.sima,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  petals  altogether  in  excess 
of  the  number  found  in  the  flowers  of  the  type  and 
this  fine  variety.  Does  any  reader  of  Thk  Gak- 
DEN'  know  or  grow  it  ?— A.  H. 

Sea  Hollies.— To  see  how  large  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Kiyngiums  there  are  in  cultivation,  it 
is  needful  to  get  into  a  hardy  plant  nursery,  sucli 
as  is  at  Long  Ditton,  although  there  have  been  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time  very  many  sorts  that 
probably  cannot  now  be  found  in  commerce.  In 
gardens  even  where  hardy  plants  have  been  grown 
well  and  for  a  Ion?  time,  the  chief  forms  are  the 
pretty  blue  araethystinum  and  the  large  silvery 
piganteum,  but  there  are  others  equally,  perhaps 
more  attractive,  amongst  which  the  small-flowered 
and  wonclerfuUy  free  planum  may  be  reckoned,  and 
most  valuable,  especially  for  cutting.  Very  tine 
and  blue  in  the  stems  is  Oliverianum,  but  even 
bluer  still  is  Oliverianum  superbum,  a  variety  that 
because  of  its  very  elegant  form  and  intense  blue 
olour  should  be  universally  grown.  If  to  those 
named  be  added  alpinum,  I  think  the  best  po-sible 
half-dozen  is  found.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
although  these  Sea  Hollies  have  been  with  us 
almost  for  centuries,  yet  they  seem  just  now  as  if 
being  raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  for  surprise,  they  are  so  beautiful.  1 
brought  a  handful  of  them  home  the  other  day 
and  was  frequently  asked  what  they  were,  as  no 
one  seems  to  know  them,  whilst  for  filling  vases 
they  are  most  beautiful.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  hardy  plants  cannot  be  propagated  freely, 
but  that  seems  to  be  impossible.  All  the  best  va- 
rieties increase  slowly,  and  being  in  considerable 
demand,  stocks  are  kept  low. — A.  D. 


VARIETY  IN  SWEET  PEAS. 
I  HAD  an  opportunity  recently  of  seeing  a  large 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  trial 
grounds,  Turnham  Green.  As  is  well  known,  to 
Mr.  Eckford.  of  Wem,  Salop,  we  are  largely  in- 
debted for  new  colours,  increase  in  size,  and  other 
improvements.  Mr.  Laxton  is  also  working  in  the 
same  field.  There  coull  scarcely  be  a  worse  season 
for  these  flowers,  as,  being  forced  into  growth  by 
the  warmth  during  May,  they  produced  early 
blooms  and  were  over  very  qiiickly,  the  flowers 
being  smaller  than  usual  and  quickly  running  to 
seed.  I  have  also  observed  with  these  improved 
new  Peas  that  unless  given  good  culture  they  do 
not  come  up  to  the  mark  as  regards  size  and  sub- 
stance. Sweet  Peas  are  often  sown  much  too 
thickly  in  private  gardens;  with  less  seed  better 
results  would  be  realised  and  a  longer  flowering 
season.  The  collection  referred  to  had  received 
no  special  treat  ment  in  the  way  of  food  or  moisture. 
Many  are  verv  much  alike,  and  many  are  flaked 
and  striped.  To  the  florist  this  diversity  of  mark- 
ing is  no  doubt  interesting,  but  rny  note  is  intended 
more  for  the  amateur  or  gardener  who  requires  a 
few  with  distinct  markings,  size,  and  long  lasting 
when  cut. 

Mr.  Eckford's  seedlings  stand  out  prominently 
despite  the  drought,  one  of  the  best  being  Her 
Majesty,  a  ro.sy  pink  self,  large  flowers.  This  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list;  indeed,  I  prefer  it  to 
Splendour,  a  rose-pink  of  deeper  shade.  Venus  is 
another  variety  of  decided  colour,  a  pale  buflt  with 
shaded  pink  standards,  and  abeautiful  flower  when 
fully  expanded.  By  some  the  colour  may  not  be  a 
favourite,  but  it  is  so  distinct  that  it  is  a  welcome 
addition.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  worth  room  in  everv 
garden  ;  this  may  be  termed  an  improved  Princess 
Beatrice  and  very  much  Hke  the  newer  Blushing 
Beauty.  Mrs.  Sankey  is  another  lovely  flower,  a 
pure  white.  This  variety  should  be  made  a  note' of 
where  a  good  white  Sweet  Pea  is  required.  Another 
variety  closely  allied  to  these  is  named  Emily 
Henderson.     It  is  toa   much  like  the   last   two 


varieties,  but  it  is  more  robust  in  growth.    This  is 
of  American   origin.     Waverley  is   of  a  distinct 
colour,  a  rase  claret  with  shaded   standards  and 
pale  blue  wings.     Boreatton,  dark  brown,  crimson 
wings  and  purple  standards,  is  one  of  the  rlarkest 
varieties   anrl   should    be    included    in    the    list. 
Monarch  is  also  a  striking  dark   flower,  a  bronze- 
crimson  with  deep  blue  wings  and  a  large  bloom 
of  good  substance.     Nearly  allied  in  colour  to  the 
last  name!  is  Purple  Prince.     Duke  of  Clarence  is 
a  desirable  introduction,  a  rosy  claret  self  flower. 
Dorothy  Tennant,  a   good    mauve  or   fine  violet ; 
t'oiintes'  of  Kadnor,  deep  lilac  ;  and  Lemon  Queen, 
delicate  blush  tinted  with  lemon,  are  also  good. 
Delight  and  Primrose  are   much  alike  in   colour,  a 
soft  primrose  shade.     Isa  Eckford,  creamy  white  ; 
Empress  of  India,  rose-pink;  Apple  Blossom,  some- 
what like  Painted  Lady  ;   Splendour-,    rose-pink  ; 
Orange  Prince,  a  grand  bloom,  orange-red,  are  also 
distinct.     Cardinal,  shining  crimson-scarlet,  Ignea, 
Firefly,  and  the  old  Invincible  Scarlet  are  the  best 
in  this  colour.     Among  the  blues.  Grand  Blue  is 
fine;  near  to  this  is  Invincible  Blue  and   Captain 
of  the  Blues.     I  prefer   the  first  named.     Indigo 
King  and  Purple  King  are  good.     Sylva  and  Rising 
Sun,   two   of   Mr.    Laxton's    seedlings,  violet  rose 
with  lavender-blue  edging,  are  good.     Mme.  Car- 
not  is  a  fine  dark   purple  ;  Etna,   a  dull  purplish 
crimson,  not  a  large   flower,   but  a  nice  shade  of 
colour  ;  these  last  are  some  of  Mr.  Laxton's  raising. 
A  good  selection  may  readily  be  made  from  the 
above.  G.  Wythes. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Saxifraga  virginiensis. — The  true  plant  is  a 
very  distinct  one  in  even  its  big  farrrily.  It  has 
two  characteristics  that  are  well  marked — the 
roots  are  tuberous  with  persistent  fibre,  and  the 
foliage  evergreen,  though  in  no  way  resembling 
either  the  mossy  or  encrusted  sections.  The  leaves 
are  in  flat  rosettes,  after  the  form  of  small  Arabis 
foliage,  and  rendered  dull  in  colour  by  reason  of 
the  brown  hairs  or  down.  The  flowers  are  equally 
distinct,  but  not  at  all  showy,  not  even  when  you 
have  allowed  for  their  small  size.  They  are  carried 
on  somewhat  short-forked  scapes  or  stems,  and  are 
but  mere  specks  of  white  with  brownish  calyces. 
It  is  reasonable  for  us  to  doubt  the  hardiness  of 
Virginian  flowers,  but  in  this  case  I  am  pretty  sure 
the  plant  is  hardy  enough.  I  have  grown  it  quite 
twelve  yeirs,  and  it  has  had  no  protection  what- 
ever;  neither  is  it  fickle  as  to  soil,  though  I  give 
rather  more  black  soil  than  I  do  to  most  European 
species. 

Saxifraga  odontophylla. — This  is  another 
distinct  or  even  peculiar  species.  It  has  reniform, 
evenly-toothed  leaves  of  a  brittle  and  succulent 
character,  and  clothed  with  long,  stiflBsh  hairs. 
It  is  a  little  plant  with  a  big  wig  of  roots.  The 
flowers  are  lovely,  large,  pure  white,  bell-shaped, 
and  half  filled  with  the  anthers  that  are  covered 
with  pollen  of  a  terra-cotta  colour.  The  flowers 
last  individually  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  This,  too, 
is  quite  hardy,  but  it  suffers  from  heavy  thunder 
showers  owing  to  its  brittleness.  Still  my  plants 
stand  open  to  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Geum  reptans. — I  know  no  herbaceous  creeper 
that  can  be  claimed  to  be  at  once  more  suitable  for 
and  beautiful  on  a  rockery.  I  think  it  does  better 
in  a  little  shade  than  otherwise,  that  is  side  shade 
and  not  top  shade.  Of  the  latter  I  think  our 
rockeries  would  be  better  it  quite  free.  The 
leaves,  stems,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are 
all  distinct  and  beautiful.  Several  other  plants 
sometimes  go  under  the  name  in  commerce,  but 
once  the  true  plant  has  been  recognised  there  is 
little  or  no  fear  of  mistaking  it. 

Gentiana  septemfida. — This  is  a  much  more 
variable  species  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
features  of  variation  are  colour  of  flowers,  form  of 
leaves,  and  general  size  of  plants,  especially 
stature.  I  have  it  in  mature  specimens  with  a 
stature  of  nearly  2  feet  down  to  .■<  inches  or  even 
less,  and  with  leaves  half  the  length  of  one's  hand  ; 
some  are  lanceolate,  others  quite  small  and  cor- 


date, and  these  variations  are  repeated  in  several 
batches  of  seedlings,  and  I  see  grades  of  inter- 
mediate forms.  As  to  flower-colour,  there  are 
dark  indigo-blues,  paling  to  nearly  skv-lilue.  As 
this  happens  to  be  one  of  the  best  garden  species^ 
the  freest  to  blossom  and  easiest  to  accommodate 
— the  above  facts  may  suggest  the  usefulness  of 
seed-raising,  provided  quite  fresh  seed  is  obtain- 
able. To  try  with  old  or  doubtful  seed  is  not 
profitable. 

Clematis  erecta  fl.-pl. — When  this  can  have 
the  needful  moist  corner  where  its  brittle  stems 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  it 
may  be  expected  to  make  a  charming  and  uncom- 
mon display  in  late  summer.  In  the  c.ise  of  this 
Clematis,  the  double  flowers  are  much  superior  to 
the  typical  ones  in  several  wajs,  but  the  most 
valuable  gain  is  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  a 
better  white  and  they  last  twice  as  long  as  single 
ones.  With  me  the  plant  grows  only  about  or 
scarcely  1  yard  high,  and,  though  wiry,  is  some- 
what slender  and  better  for  some  material  to 
sustain  it.  Like  all  its  family,  the  plant  likes  a 
free  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture,  and  granted  these, 
it  soon  forms  a  good-sized  clump. 

Erythrsea  diffusa. — This  lovely  Gentian  wort, 
with  its  bright  rosy  and  sheeny  flowers,  is  amongst 
the  best  and  brightest  of  rock  plants  in  mid- 
summer. Aptly  it  comes  in  the  season  of  summer 
Gentians,  and  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  plant  of 
this  colour  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Gentians.  It  is  a 
little  evergreen  creeper,  and  so  nearly  does  it  re- 
semble the  small  Veronica  repens  in  its  foliage, 
that  I  have  known  some  people  pull  it  up  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  that  weedy  plant.  It 
is,  of  course,  totally  different  when  in  flower,  the 
stems  rising  something  like  4  inches  or  li  inches 
high.  If  the  plant  has  a  moist  place  with  plenty 
of  sunshine,  it  will  develop  flowers  in  such  masses 
as  to  cover  itself,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say 
how  valuable  such  plants  prove  to  be  in  July  and 
August. 

Cheirantlius  AUioni.—  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  a  second  crop  of  the  dark  flowers,  of  this 
dei^irable  kind  to  appear  in  late  summer,  and  this 
tendency  may  have  been  helped  in  the  present 
forward  summer.  If  the  tops  of  the  first  crop 
are  removed  so  as  to  prevent  seed-bearing,  a 
second  crop  of  flowers  will  be  secured.  The  loss 
of  the  seed  may  not  imply  much  in  this  case, 
because  you  cannot  trust  seeds  to  produce  the  true 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  when  propagation  is 
your  object,  by  toppng  the  plants  as  just  stated, 
you  not  only  get  more  flowers  but  fresh  and 
earlier  shoots  from  the  base,  which  are  the  best  of 
material  for  slipping  off  for  young  stock. 

Veronica  cupressoides. — I  fear  that  sooner 
or  later  this  is  apt  to  go  off  in  a  sudden  manner, 
especially  in  hot  summers,  not  that  I  would  like 
to  say  heat  and  drought  are  the  cause,  but  sd  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  branches  and  even  the 
whole  plant  have  invariably  gone  off  in  the  height 
of  summer.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  plant  against  cold,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  all  the  better  for  a  deep  root-run  of  light 
stuff  with  biggish  stones  near  the  surface. 

Geranium  balkanum. — So  it  seems  this  is 
only  another  instance  of  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
name.  For  many  years  I  had  grown  the  G. 
macrorrhizon,  with  which,  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  doubt,  it  is  identical,  until  it  got  to  the  size  of 
a  door-mat,  when,  side  by  side  with  other  Gera- 
niums, I  did  not  consider  it  worth  culture  as  a 
garden  flower.  Such  kinds  as  cinereum,  argenteum, 
subcaulescens,  Endresi,  ibericum,  Wallichianum, 
Lamberlianum,  and  even  the  forms  of  lancas- 
triense  I  thought  were  quite  superior.  When,  as 
in  this  case,  a  plant  is  distributed  with  a  provisional 
name,  would  it  not  be  well  to  distinguish  it  by  a 
query  sign  with  the  name  ?  Two  things  this  would 
at  least  serve  to  do  :  to  put  recipients  on  the  alert 
as  to  identity,  and  give  infinitely  less  trouble  than 
correcting  such  errors  as  the  present.  When  small 
roots  of  a  supposed  new  plant  are  sent  out  they 
may  for  a  year  or  two  puzzle  the  best  observer 
until  the  plants  mature  and  flower,  and  the  longer 
a  plant  has  been  carefully  tended,  the  more  ke^n 
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the  disappointment  when  an  old  and  discarded 
flower  is  i'ientified.  Had  the  untrustworthiness 
of  the  plant  been  inlicated  in  some  such  way  as 
above,  growers  might  have  pleased  themselves  as 
to  whether  they  took  the  plant  into  their  collections, 
anl  certainly  if  they  did  elect  to  try  it,  annoyance 
might  have  been  saved. 

CEaothera  marginata  (syn  .  eximia). — The 
propagation  of  this  gloiioiis  flower  is  easy  or 
simple  in  the  extreme  if  done  now,  but  I  .suppose 
it  is  because  the  plant  is  now  flowering  so  grandly 
that  few  care  to  mutilate  it  in  any  way  at  present. 
Sometimes  you  may  take  offsets  from  the  running 
roots  with  a  little  fibre,  and  the  big,  pure  white 
flowers  of  3  inches  to  4  inches  across  will  in  no 
way  be  hurt  or  hindered.  Plants  that  are  but  one 
year  in  good  fresh  stuff  of  a  light  character 
produce  this  sort  of  material  in  greatest  quantity. 
Older  plants  keep  more  compact,  and  then  the 
flowering  stems  have  to  be  taken  as  cuttings  or 
slips.  In  doing  this,  do  not  fail  to  secure  an  inch 
or  more  of  the  brown  portion  at  the  base ;  such 
slips  placed  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  well  watered,  in 
full  sunshine,  will  root  freely  in  eight  or  twelve 
days,  and  may  then  be  either  potted  or  set  in  their 
permanent  places.  Young  plants,  even  newly-made 
stock,  are  likely  to  stand  a  severe  winter  better 
than  old  plants.  J.  Wood. 

WoodvUle,  Kirkstall. 


PRUNING  CLEMATISES. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  to  know  when  and  how  to  prune 
the  following  Clematises,  viz.,  C.  Jackmani,  C. 
montana,  C.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  C.  indivisa 
lobata.— W.  O'B. 

*,*  The  pruning  required  by  the  different  kinds 
of  Clematis  enumerated  above  will  to  a  great 
extent  depend  upon  the  position  in  which  they  are 
growing,  for  if  festooning  any  extensive  support, 
such  as  neighbouring  trees,  or  clothing  an  arbour, 
little  if  any  pruning  will  be  required,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  trained  to  a  wall  where  space  is 
limited,  pruning  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  specimen  within  bounds. 

Clematis  montana  flowers  from  the  young  shoots 
directly  they  push  from  the  old  wood,  and  con- 
sequently any  severe  pruning  in  winter  will  limit 
the  display  of  blossoms.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
remove  any  weak  or  exhausted  wood  that  is  not 
likely  to  flower,  but  be  sure  and  ret.ain  the  vigorous 
shoots,  as  they  will  yield  the  greatest  wealth  of 
blossoms.  Clematis  Jackmani,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms  shoots  of  considerable  length  before  they 
flower,  so  that  they  may  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring  be  pruned  back  to  good  strong  buds  and 
any  weak  or  exhausted  .shoots  cut  out.  Clematis 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  will  require  little  pruning, 
all  that  is  needed  being  the  thinning  out  of  any 
weak  growth  during  the  winter  when  dormant. 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  the  evergreen  species 
that  requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse, 
blooms  early  in  the  spring,  and  all  the  pruning 
needed  must  be  done  directly  the  blooming  season 
is  past.  Where  it  is  neces.^ary,  the  vigorous  shoots 
may  be  shortened  back  to  good  strong  eyes  and 
the  weak  ones  thinned  out,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  Clematis,  as  with  the  others,  the  less  pruning 
that  is  indulged  in  unless  in  some  exceptionable 
cases  the  greater  will  be  the  display  of  blossoms, 
though  such  a  free  grower  as  C.  Jackmani  may 
sometimes  form  too  dense  a  tangle  unless  pruned 
back  somewhat  during  the  winter  before  the  buds 
push  into  growth. — T. 


Campanula  grandiflora  Mariesi.— This  is 
purhaps  better  known  as  Platycodon,  and  one  of 
the  finest  perennials  in  bloom  now.  We  noticed 
it  in  the  Tottenham  nursery  of  .Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 
When  in  good  soil  it  makes  a  hand-ome  ma's,  the 
growth  not  rising  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  com- 
pact, and  leafy,  whilst  th;  flowers  are  large,  pro- 
duced freely,and  of  a  prettyshadeof  blue.  The  best 
po,-ilion  for  it  is  the  rockery,  and  in  puis  it  shows 
to  advantage,  owing  to  its  dw.irf,  le  ify  habit  and 


free  display  of  flowers.  We  should  like  to  see  this 
fine  Bellflower  more  grown  in  borders.  Also  in 
bloom  were  the  type,  which  is  still  uncommon  in 
gardens,  at  least  not  so  freely  planted  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  and  the  variety  named  alba,  which 
has  pure  white  flowers. 

A  note  on  tufted  Pansies. — This  class  is 
beginning  to  wear  a  rather  ragged  aspest,  but  not 
all  varieties.  Many  kinds  are  in  full  bloom  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens,  and  those  that  have  maintained 
their  character  from  spring  we  have  made  a  note 
of.  They  are  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  and 
comprise  the  finest  varieties  in  the  collection.  All 
are  of  good  habit,  compact,  and  the  flowers  make 
a  mass  of  colour.  William  Niel  is  a  good  kind, 
the  flowers  of  bold  form  and  rich  mauve-purple,  a 
distinct  hue.  Queen  of  Scots  is  in  fine  bloom,  the 
flowers  whitish  in  colour,  with  a  deep  purple 
centre,  and  note  should  be  taken  of  the  variety 
Mrs.  C.  Turner,  a  rich  purple  self,  very  effective  for 
its  intense  shade  of  colour.  Pretty  in  its  distinc- 
tive shade  is  Bridesmaid,  which  is  of  various  tones 
of  primrose,  deepening  in  the  centre  to  rich 
yellow.  Ardwell  Gem  is  a  well-known  kind,  whilst 
a  variety  named  Lord  Elcho  is  also  deep  yellow, 
but  relieved  in  the  centre  by  stripes  or  streaks  of 
purple.  One  of  the  boldest  in  the  collection  is 
Champion,  the  flowers  large,  produced  freely 
and  evenly,  white  with  a  small  yellow  eye  and 
central  radiating  streaks  of  rich  purple.  Another 
kind  worthy  of  mention  is  The  Mearns,  which  has 
large  flowers,  the  lower  portion  deep  maroon,  but 
passing  to  a  lighter  shade  in  the  upper  half,  the 
eye  yellow.  Besides  those  of  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Dr 
Stuart,  who  has  raised  many  good  tufted  Pansies, 
also  has  a  collection.  Two  of  the  most  noteworthy 
varieties  are  George  Muirhead,  the  flowers  large 
and  primrose-yellow  in  colour,  the  lower  portion  of 
a  deeper  shade ;  whilst  Sylvia  is  a  good  variety ; 
the  flowers,  of  bold  shape,  are  white  relieved  by  a 
small  yellow  centre. 
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Delphinium  nudieaule.— Thi.s  must  be  ac- 
counted a  Kood  hot-weathor  plant.  We  have  seen  it 
very  tine  in  mauy  g.irdens  and  nurseries.  It  is  a  plant 
that  must  be  grown  iu  a  mass  to  obtain  a  bold  dis- 
play. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi  was  one  of 

the  brightest  plant<  in  bloom  in  mid-July.  It  is  a 
graceful  form,  a  native  of  Colorado,  and  hardier  than 
the  species.  The  plant  grows  to  a  considerable  hcii^ht, 
the  bright  scarlet  flowers  appearing  in  tall,  loose 
spikes.  This  tine  Pentstemon  when  planted  in  a  good 
mass  iu  the  border  makes  a  fine  show  of  colour,  and 
continues  gay  for  several  weeks. 

Eryngium  alpinum.— I  notice  on  p.  38  that 
Eryngium  alpinum  is  said  to  be  a  weak  grower. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  the  case,  or  perhaps  the 
plant  alluded  to  was  not  E.  alpinum.  Both  here 
and  at  several  London  nurseries  and  also  in  several 
private  gardens  I  have  always  seen  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  the  most  robust  of  the  family,  though 
slower  in  forming  a  clump  than  the  others. — M. 
Prichakd,  ChrisU-kiirch. 

Lilium  Krameri. — With  regard  to  the  notice 
of  this  Lily  on  p.  48,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
though  now  recognised  as  the  Lilium  japonicum 
of  Thunberg,  as  stated  in  the  article  in  question, 
yet  a  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  specific 
name  of  japonicum  is  generally  applied  to  L. 
odorni7i  ;  indeed,  this  last  mentioned  Lily  is  more 
frequently  sold  as  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri  than 
by  any  other  name.  As  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
Lily  L.  Krameri  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour,  but  it  is  a  bad  traveller  and,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  a  difficult  Lily  to  grow. —II.  P. 

Eckford's  Sweet  Peas.— I  purchased  packets 
of  the  Sweet  Peas  sent  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford. 
They  are  (middle  of  June)  at  their  best,  and  succes- 
sion crops  are  coming  forward  strong  and  well. 
The  rich  and  varied  colours  of  the  Peas  are  very 
beautiful  and  greaily  valued  for  cutting.  For  first 
cutting  I  sowed  the  seed  about  the  1st  of  Feb- 


ruary in  boxes  on  rough  leafy  soil  mixed  with 
loam,  covered  the  seed  with  soil  sifted  from  re- 
fuse under  the  potting  bench,  and  all  I  could  de- 
sire has  been  realised. — M.  Temple,  Carron  Jloiise, 
N.B. 

Some  good  summer  flowers. — I  send  yon 
specimens  of  Michauxia  campanuloides.  Sweet 
Sultan,  fine  Coreopsis  lanoeolata ;  also  a  spike  of 
Digitalis  ferrnginea,  although  this  is  nearly  over, 
and  to  be  admired  must  be  seen  when  the  basal 
flowerets  are  open  and  the  terminal  ones  in  bud.  I 
have  had  spikes  5  feet  high  and  more,  a  cylin- 
drical tapering  truss,  densely  packed  and  set  all 
round  with  no  space  between,  of  a  quaint  hue  and 
chaste  beauty,  in  cream  and  white,  green  and 
yellow,  brown  and  purple  tones. — J.  H.  Reeve, 
JVorth  Walsham,  Aor/olk. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  920. 

HARDY  LINARIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  l.  dalmatica.*) 

In  a  large  genus  like  that  of  Linaria  it  is  not  a 
little  surprising  to  see  how  few  really  useful 
species  have  found  their  way  into  general  culti- 
vation. Many  of  them  are  quite  brilliant  in 
their  colours  and  markings.  The  annual  species, 
chiefly  confined  to  L.  reticulata  and  its  variety 
aurea  purpurea,  with  occasionally  L.  maroc- 
cana,  spartea  and  tristis,  are  far  more  popular 
than  the  perennial  forms.  The  latter  three, 
although  by  no  means  so  showy  as  L. 
reticulata,  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  well 
on  account  of  variety  as  for  their  extremely 
free-flowenng  habit.  There  are  numerous  other 
species  that  might  be  added  with  considerable 
advantage  ;  they  may  be  cultivated  iu  the 
flower  borders  with  the  greatest  ease,  little 
being  required  beyond  sowing  in  late  spring 
where  they  are  intended  to  bloom,  either  iu 
rows  or  patches,  giving  attention  to  thinning 
out  the  seedlings  when  they  appear  above 
ground.  The  perennial  species,  in  addition  to 
being  less  troublesome  to  manage,  are  as  a 
whole  more  useful  and  varied  in  habit  than  the 
annuals.  From  the  traOing  L.  hepaticiefolia 
to  the  robust  L.  dalmatica  of  our  coloured 
plate  we  have  plants  suitable  for  almost  every 
conceivable  position  in  the  garden.  The  alpine 
Toadflax  so  brilliant  and  plentiful  on  the  old 
moraines  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  so  robust 
and  beautiful  on  many  rockeries,  is  nevertheless 
somewhat  fastidious  in  many  districts.  In  low- 
lying  or  damp  gardens  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  it  alive,  while  in  others  the  ditticulty 
is  to  keep  it  from  seeding  and  spoiling  other 
weaker  neighbours.  Its  trailing  stems  of 
glaucous  leaves  and  numerous  bluish  violet 
flowers  make  it  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
very  best  of  our  choice  alpiues. 

L.  dalmatica,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  ac- 
companies the.se  notes,  is  a  native  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  and  was  in'roduced  to  this  c mnlry  about 
1731.  It  is  a  very  robust,  vigorous-growing  peren- 
nial, showy  and  useful  alike  for  the  border  or  the 
rock  garden.  It  rarely  exceeds  3^  feet  in  height, 
of  asomewhat  loose, straggling  habit,but  extremely 
free  flowering,  the  flowers  large  and  attractive.  It 
may  be  increased  readily  from  cuttings  or  from 
seed,  which  it  ripens  freely.  L.  genistasfolia,  a 
nearly  allied  species,  is  not  so  showy  as  L.  dalma- 
tica. 

L.  VULGARIS  var.  Peloria  is  a  very  curious  as 
well  as  a  showy  garden  flower.     It  is  by  no  means 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Champion  Jones,  July 
13,  18y2,  in  tlie  Koyal  Gardcn.s,  Kew.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guiliaume  Severeyne. 
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common  in  gardens,  although  a  desirable  plant, 
and  at  odd  times  found  growing  wild  along  with 
its  parent.  It  differs  from  L.  vulgaris  and  from 
most  of  the  other  Liiiarias  in  its  having  five  spurs 
to  each  flower  instead  of  only  one.  The  flowers, 
indeed,  have  become  quite  regular.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  short-lived,  and  should  be  periodiccilly 
propagated  from  the  underground  stems  so  freely 
produced  when  growing  in  light  .soil.  The  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  are  jiroduced  in  great  abundance. 
L.  TitioUNiTiiuriiou.i,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  in  cultivation,  can  hardy  be  classed  as  a 
hardy  plant.  It  may,  however,  be  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame  from  cuttings  struck  in  early  autumn, 
or  the  old  plants  may  be  lifted  and  flowered  during 
early  winter  in  the  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are 
large,  bright  purple,  and  very  showy. 

L.  origanifolia,  bipartita,  crassifolia,  and 
some  few  otiiers  are  worth  growing  and  may 
occasionally  be  had  in  the  trade.  All  the  Linarias 
do  best  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
either  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  D.  Dewar. 

Butanic.  Gardens,  Glasgow. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Winter  greens.— Although  the  rains  have  not 
been  exceptionally  heavy  so  far  at  the  time  these 
notes  are  being  written,  yet  they  have  been  most 
beneficial  in  changing  the  aspect  of  all  green  and 
growing  crops,  especially  those  for  winter  and 
spring  use.  The  soil  being  so  warm,  the  growth  of 
all  such  crops  will  now  be  very  rapid.  In  some 
districts  where  watering  has  had  to  be  exception- 
ally heavy  to  keep  the  crops  anything  like  satis- 
factory, the  soil  around  the  plants  will  have  become 
very  firm.  A  good  surface  stirring  will  consequently 
be  very  desirable,  working  the  hoe  well  up  around 
the  stems.  Small  plants  left  over  in  the  seed-beds 
and  which  have  now  become  stronger  will,  if  now 
planted  out,  have  ample  time  to  become  strong 
before  winter.  Coleworts,  small-growing  Savoys 
and  Chou  de  Burghley  will,  if  now  planted,  form 
most  useful  crops,  and  which,  as  far  as  flavour  is 
concerned,  are  second  to  none.  On  light  soils  a 
dressing  of  soot  strewn  over  the  quarters  where 
winter  greens  are  growing  will  impart  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  foliage  and  encourage  a  satisfactory 
growth. 

Tomatoes  in  house.s. — The  change  to  duller 
and  moister  weather  will  bring  about  an  attack  of 
disease  if  care  is  not  taken  in  both  the  heating  and 
ventilation.  Although  up  till  now  satisfactory 
crops  have  been  secured,  in  some  cases  without  the 
use  of  artificial  heat,  yet  it  is  not  now  safe  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  as  on  account  of  the  more  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere,  the  conditions  are  more  favour- 
able to  the  spread  of  disease.  There  need  be  but 
little  fear  of  disease  attacking  the  plants  if  a 
little  warmth  is  kept  in  the  pipes  at  night  and  on 
dull  days,  with  also  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If 
any  white  fly  is  present,  and  which  if  allowed  to 
gain  headway  quickly  makes  the  fruit  dirty,  be- 
sides checking  the  progress  of  the  plants,  it  may 
be  effectually  disposed  of  by  syringing  with  soft 
water  in  which  some  carbolic  soap  has  been  dis- 
solved. If  before  syringing  the  plants  are  cleared 
of  all  ripe  and  ripening  fruit,  the  effects  of  the 
soap  will  pass  away  before  other  fruits  ripen. 
The  different  fumigating  cmes  and  insecticides 
now  being  sold  for  the  purpose  may  also  be  used, 
but  the  soap  is  most  effectual,  as  if  any  dirt  should 
be  on  either  the  fruit  or  foliage,  this  is  removed  by 
after  syringings  of  soft  water  after  it  has  been 
loosened  by  the  decoction  of  soap  and  water. 

Attention  to  the  plant.s.— Plants  which  are 
growing  in  confined  borders,  pots  or  boxes  will,  on 
account  of  the  earliness  of  the  season,  have  grown 
more  freely  than  usuil,  or  rather  have  produced 
the  crops  earlier.  If  there  is  not  space  for  further 
extension,  these  plants  may  be  entirely  rejuvenated 
by  catting  in  rather  freely  the  old  stems,  and  so 


encouraging  younger  growth.  If  at  the  same  time 
or  as  soon  as  the  young  growth  commences  to  form 
a  little  of  the  old  surface  soil  is  removed,  and 
this  replaced  with  some  fresh  loam,  wood-a.^hes, 
or  burned  refuse,  with  some  pulverised  hoise 
manure  and  a  little  charcoal,  healthy  root-action 
will  start,  ami  the  result  will  be  a  nice  crop  of  late 
fruit.  .Vs  the  surface  dressing  becomes  permeated 
with  roots,  assi-.t  the  plants  by  giving  liquid 
manure  or  .some  approved  fertiliser.  Plants  which 
still  have  space  must  also  be  encouraged  by  rich 
top  dressings,  removing  also  some  of  the  older 
foliage,  and  training  in  where  there  is  space  an 
e.xtra  branch.  Any  plants  which,  on  account  of 
being  planted  out  in  large  and  rich  b3rders,  are 
making  a  gross  growth  should  have  e  ich  leaf 
reduced  by  quite  one  half,  also  keeping  the  soil  on 
the  dry  side.  This  may  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  flowers  to  set  more  freely. 

Top- DREs-SlNc;  Celery.  —  This  will  be  found 
to  be  a  very  needful  operation  in  helping  on 
the  younger  growth  of  (.Celery,  as  it  provides  a 
greater  depth  of  suitable  soil  for  the  roots  to 
ramify  in.  The  later  crops  will  not  just  yet 
require  this  addition,  but  the  earliest  supplies 
must  receive  attention  at  once.  One  advantage  of 
top-dressing  during  the  earliest  stages  of  growth 
is  that  it  prevents  the  outer  leaves  from  spreading, 
and  so  causes  more  symmetrical  heads  to  form. 
Top-dressing  must  not  be  confounded  with  earthing, 
this  operation  being  best  deferred  until  a  strong 
plant  is  formed.  Later  crops  will  also  be  improved 
by  stirring  the  soil  about  the  plants. 

YouNQ  Carrots  I'OK  winter  use. — Unless  the 
soil  should  be  very  suitable,  this  crop  is  the  better 
for  not  being  sown  direct  in  the  open,  as  thus  the 
roots  are  apt  to  get  eaten  by  grubs.  The  better 
system  is  to  sow  on  an  old  hotbed,  this  being 
levelled  and  surfaced  with  about  (!  inches  of  sandy 
soil.  The  lights,  of  course,  will  not  be  needed  until 
inclement  weather  arrives,  as  the  freer  t  he  c  xposure 
the  better.  If  the  depth  between  the  surface  of 
the  bed  and  the  top  of  the  frame  is  considered  too 
much,  the  spiice  should  be  filled  up  with  other 
mateiial,  which  must  be  trodden  in  firmly  before 
placing  on  the  soil.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly,  and  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  the 
soil  must  be  kept  freshened  up  with  water  through 
a  fine  rose  In  gardens  where  Carrots  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  without  fear  of  injury  from  grubs, 
select  a  sloping  and  sheltered  border,  providing  a 
depth  of  suitable  soil,  as  this  latter  is  very  essential 
for  a  winter  crop.  A  free  addiiion  of  old  potting 
soil  and  burned  refuse  would  suffice. 

A.  Young. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Latterly  the  weather  has  been  even 
more  trying  to  Grape  growers  than  the  remarkably 
hot  weather  previously  experienced.  Both  ripe 
and  ripening  crops  ought  in  dull  wet  weather  to 
have  fire-heat  turned  on,  and  a  little  front  and  top 
air  left  constantly  on.  Anything  approaching 
stagnation  in  the  atmosphere  may  lead  to  either 
cracking  and  wholesale  decay  of  berries  or  the 
loss  of  bloom.  Should  there  be  a  sudden  burst 
of  sunshine,  even  only  lasting  two  or  three 
minutes,  this  when  there  is  no  top  air  on  is 
quickly  followed  by  condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  berries,  and  if  trickling  down  is  not  prevented, 
disfigurement  and  early  decay  are  inevitable. 
Houses  with  top  lap  ventilators  are  the  easiest  to 
manage,  as  lhe.se  can  be  opened  in  all  weathers.  In 
the  case  of  those  with  running  sashes  it  is  better 
to  leave  these  a  little  way  open,  even  if  the  rain 
water  does  run  down  the  walls,  than  to  run  risks 
of  cracking  of  berries  or  scalding.  During  dull 
weather  especially,  all  the  ripe  Grapes  should  be 
gone  over  daily,  and  every  cracked  berry  taken  out. 
Muscats  as  well  as  Madresfield  Court  and  Foster's 
Seedling  are  liable  to  crack  badly,  especially  when 
the  roots  are  principnlly  or  solely  outside.  If  the 
cracked  berries  are  left  till  decay  sets  in,  then 
every  berry  that  adjoins  will  most  probably  have 
to  be  cut  out  and  the  bunch  be  greatly  disfigured 
accordingly.  Inside  borders  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  and  this   may  mean  at  times  too 


much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  for  either  ripe  or 
ripening  Grapes.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to 
heavily  mulch  with  (dean  strawy  litter,  this  con- 
serving the  moisture  in  the  border  anci  assisting  in 
maintaining  a  drier  atmosphere. 

Wasi's  and  insect  PEST'S  — Wasps  are  unusu- 
ally abundant,  and  have  already  made  a  tierce 
onslaught  on  ripe  Grapes.  Taking  all  the  nests 
that  can  be  found  will  not  as  a  rule  greatly  re- 
lieve the  Grape  grower,  and  if  the  attempt  is 
made  to  exclude  wasps  by  means  of  muslin,  wasp- 
netting,  or  cotton  blinds  fastened  over  all  the 
ventilating  openings,  much  harm  may  result  by 
the  exclusion  of  air.  In  dull,  damp  weather  not 
nearly  enough  air  finds  its  way  through  wasp- 
proof  nettings,  and  a  moi.^t,  stagnant  atmosphere, 
as  already  shown,  may  easily  do  more  harm  than 
wasps.  The  same  objection  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  old  plan  of  placing  the  bunches  in 
muslin  bags.  All  that  is  really  needed  is  to  place 
a  few  drops  of  Davis'  wasp-killer  in  some  of  the 
berries  that  have  been  partly  eaten,  and  this  will 
clear  the  house  of  wasps  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  What  is  equally  satisfactory,  fresh  relays  do 
not  put  in  appearance,  and  an  occasional  renewal 
of  the  syrup  will  keep  the  Grapes  quite  free  of 
wasps.  The  value  of  this  very  old,  but  not  very 
well-known  remedy  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Red 
spider,  as  might  reasonably  be  anticipated,  is  very 
troublesome  this  season.  While  the  bunches  are 
hanging  thickly  on  the  Vines  nothing  in  the  way 
of  sjringing  ought  to  be  attempted,  and  sponging 
the  leaves  is  of  little  avail  at  this  late  date.  If 
the  hot-water  pipes  are  well  coated  with  a  paint 
made  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  either  milk  or 
linseed  oil  and  then  made  thoroughly  hot  for  two 
or  three  nights  in  succession,  the  fumes  will 
greatly  check  the  spread  of  red  spider,  and  probably 
destroy  the  greater  portion  of  them.  If  the  pre- 
caution is  taken  of  opening  the  house  before  the 
sun  strikes  on  it,  no  harm  will  result  either  to  the 
bunches  or  foliage,  both  of  which  are  now  suffi- 
ciently well  matured  to  stand  the  test.  After  the 
bunches  are  cut,  clear  water  from  the  garden  engire 
or  syringe  may  be  employed  forcibly  on  the 
foliage,  but  the  simplest  and  most  effective  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  red  spider  is  to  well  coat  both  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  First, slightly  reduce  the  laterals, also 
cutting  away  superfluous  sub-laterals,  and  then  well 
sjiinge  the  Vines  with  water,  to  every  three  gallons 
of  which  a  double  handful  of  sulphur  hrrs  been 
added.  A  second  application  may  be  needed  in 
order  to  well  coat  the  leaves,  and  the  house  being 
set  wide  open  the  ripening  of  wood  and  complete 
rest  will  be  ensured.  Thrips  are  rather  more 
troublesome  this  season  than  usual,  and  these 
while  the  bunches  are  hanging  can  be  best  got  rid 
of  by  frequent  gentle  fumigations  with  tobacco 
paper.  There  must  be  no  flaring  of  the  paper  nor 
any  heated  fumes,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer.  A 
mat  suspended  immediately  over  where  the  appa- 
ratus is  set  would  act  as  a  safeguard  against  sudden 
over-heating,  but  the  latter  should  be  prevented  as 
much  as  possible.  There  oueht  to  be  no  fumiga- 
tion in  houses  where  the  Grapes  are  nearly  or  quite 
ripe,  as  the  flavour  is  likely  to  be  badly  affected  by 
it,  but  the  thrips  should  have  no  mercy  shown 
them  after  the  house  is  once  cleared  of  fruit,  to- 
bacco water  being  the  best  remedy  then.  Mealy 
bug  should  be  kept  down  by  means  of  frequent 
hunts  for  them,  all  that  are  found  being  crushed 
where  they  are.  Bunches  can  be  cleared  of  this 
pest  with  a  syringe,  or,  better  still,  by  being 
placed  under  a  tap  with  a  good  pressure  of  clear 
water. 

Figs. — Early  started  trees  will  produce  a  third 
crop  if  need  be,  but  this  is  working  the  willing 
horse  too  hard.  Directly  the  second  crop  is 
gathered  a  light  thinning  out  of  the  wood  may  well 
take  place,  and  some  attention  be  paid  to  the  foli- 
age. If  infestel  by  red  spider,  it  should  have  a 
thorough  syringing  every  evening  or  the  sulphur 
remedy,  as  advised  in  the  case  of  early  Vines,  may 
be  applied.  The  house  having  been  kept  lather 
dry  during  the  ripening  period,  the  chances  are  the 
borders  are  now  too  dry.  These  should  bavea 
good  soaking  at  once,  a  second  dose  being  given  if 
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the  first  fails  to  well  moisten  the  soil.  Set  the 
house  wide  open,  ami  the  trees  thus  well  rested 
will  most  probably  be  in  good  condition  for  start- 
ing afresh  next  autumn  or  winter.  Sacces^ional 
trees  in  both  heated  and  unheated  houses  are  now 
giving  ripe  fruit,  those  from  the  latter  being  extra 
fine.  In  both  cases  there  ought  to  be  a  good 
second  crop  this  season,  and  will  be,  too,  if  the 
wood  is  kept  properly  thinned  out  and  thinly 
trained.  Ripening  Figs  are  liable  to  denay  pre- 
maturely in  a  close,  moist  house,  and  the  only 
preventive  is  the  maintenance  of  a  dry  atmosphere, 
fire-heat  in  moderation  assisting  if  only  both  front 
and  top  air  is  left  on  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  and  all  night  long.  Closing  somewhat 
early  and  distributing  r-ioisture  about  the  house 
will  tend  to  swell  the  Figs  to  their  full  size,  but 
air  should  be  given  again  in  the  evening.  Never 
gather  Figs  till  they  are  fully  ripe,  as  they  will 
not  improve  after  they  are  pulled. 

Practical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Eably  bulbs.— Both  by  the  advance  slips  of  the 
usual  autumnal  bulb  catalogues  and  by  the  advertis- 
ing columns  are  we  informed  and  reminded  that  the 
first  arrivals  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  other  useful 
bulbs  are  to  hand,  and  may  now  be  had  for  first 
early  work  without  any  further  delay.  Too  much 
importance  cinnot,  in  my  opinion,  be  attached  to 
giving  early  orders  in  any  case  whether  extra  early 
flowers  are  needed  or  not.  I  much  prefer  to  have 
my  stock  in  hand  rather  than  to  have  to  wait  for 
it  ;  besides  which  too  much  exposure  in  a  shop 
or  warehouse  is  not,  in  my  opinion  desirable. 
By  securing  the  requisite  quantity  in  good  time, 
the  potting  or  boxing,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  at 
once  be  proceeded  with  in  smaller  batches  ra'her 
than  by  putting  larger  numbers  in  at  once.  This  is 
a  better  mode  of  regulating  the  supply  than  by 
either  having  to  force  too  much,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  hold  back  as  an  opposite  resource.  Where 
large  numbers  are  required  as  a  out  supply  and  pots 
are  short,  boxes  as  used  for  Celery  or  small  bedding 
plants  may  be  used  advantageously ;  in  fact  I 
prefer  them  as  a  means  of  saving  labour  as  well 
My  practice  with  Roman  Hyacinths  is  to  put  about 
fifty  bulbs  into  one  of  these  boxes,  and  then  place 
one  in  a  little  more  warmth  every  few  days  so  as  to 
have  the  flowers  quite  fresh  for  cutting.  Thev  will 
in  fact  flower  very  well  in  a  close  frame  up  to  the 
end  of  October  without  any  artificial  heat  at  all. 
Potting  or  boxing  i^  better  done  every  fortnight 
than  every  month  ;  by  this  means  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  regulating  the  supply.  It  is  not  often, 
unless  in  special  cases,  that  large  numbers  are 
wanted  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  private 
establishments  ;  it  is  rather  a  succession  so  as  to 
prevent  a  waste  of  good  flower. 

Having  secured  the  stock,  the  same  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  a  fruit  room  being  a 
very  good  choice.  Ratlier  than  let  the  bulbs  lie  in 
the  bags  in  bulk  it  is  much  better  to  spread  them 
out  in  one  layer  ordy.  Our  earliest  will  .■^oon  be  in 
the  soil  with  the  object  of  having  them  in  flower 
by  the  latte.-  part  of  September.  .\s  soon  as  boxed 
they  will  be  pla".ed  in  a  cool,  moi.st  place  for  about 
three  weeks  with  a  very  li^ht  covering  of  cocoa 
fibre.  If  frame  room  is  abundant  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  use  sncli,  but  the  covering  will  need  to  be 
kept  moist  by  watering.  These  bulbs  are  not  at 
all  particular  as  to  soil.  For  my  own  part  I  do 
not  favour  a  rich  compost ;  it  has  a  tendency  to 
foi-ce  leaf  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  flower- 
spikes.  A  good  choice  is  that  which  has  borne  a 
crop  of  Melons  to  which  only  a  little  leaf  soil  or 
Bpent  Mushroom  manure  need  bo  added,  the 
rougher  portions  forming  the  drainage  in  lieu  of 
crocks  if  Moss  be  short.  Crocking  in  the  usual 
way  is  a  waste  of  time.  Moss  being  infinitely  better, 
affording  both  food  and  moisture  for  the  roots. 
The  same  soil  will  aUo  answer  for  both  Narcissi 
and  Daffodils  as  well  as  the  first  early  'i'ulips. 
Each  of  these  should  be  got  forward  without  any 
delay,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  root  action  in  advance 
of  any  attempt  at  top  growth.     Where  pots  are 


used  the  same  remarks  apply  as  regards  drainage 
and  soil.  I  prefer,  however,  to  use  (l-inch  pots  in 
preference  to  smaller  ones  ;  these  will  hold  five  or 
six  bulbs  of  the  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  others  in 
proportion  to  their  siz-,  thus  making  a  better  dis- 
play than  in  the  smaller  size. 

Planted-oct  stock. — In  more  than  one  case 
the  plants  will  have  suffered  with  other  things 
through  the  long  period  of  drought.  It  is 
needful,  therefore,  to  look  well  to  their  con- 
dition in  this  respect,  for  if  the  roots  do  not 
obtain  moisture  close  home,  they  will  go  in 
search  of  it  farther  away,  and  this  will  be  all 
against  the  plants  when  lifted  later  on.  Plenty  of 
water  should  be  applied  close  to  the  stems,  so  as 
to  keep  the  root-action  there  in  an  active  state. 
These  remarks  obtain  in  every  case  where  this 
mode  of  culture  is  aiopted,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  assistance  by  frequent  syringings  should  be 
given  when  showers  do  not  prevail  to  give  this 
enciuragement  to  growth  as  well  as  to  keep  down 
all  insect  pests.  Pinching  the  growths  in  nearly 
every  case  will  be  beneficial.  Bouvardias,  for 
instance,  should  be  kept  stopped  at  every  second 
joint  to  secure  dwarf  bushy  plants.  No  strong 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  run  away  with  the 
vigour  which  ought  to  be  better  distributed.  Red 
spider  will  have  to  be  looked  after  upon  Bouvar- 
dias after  the  hot  weather  of  late.  Solanums 
planted  out  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  a  full 
set  of  berries  is  secured,  and  all  future  strength 
thereafter  ^concentrated  in  the  swellin?  off  in  good 
time  of  the  fruit.  Early  matured  berries  are  far 
better  than  later  ones,  lasting  quite  as  long  as  the 
latter  are  ever  required  to  do.  Red  spider  here 
again  may  give  trouble,  so  al.so  will  green-fly  in  all 
probability.  Silvias  will  rather  stand  in  need  of 
a  check  than  of  encouragement  to  make  growth  ; 
this  where  needful  can  be  effected  by  thrusting  a 
fork  under  the  plants  and  lightlylifting  them,  which 
will  induce  more  roots  to  push  forth  nearer  home. 
Hardly  any  insects  will  trouble  these  plants  unless 
it  be  the  white  fly.  Chrysanthemums  w.ant  much 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Salvias,  the  former 
being  given  two  or  three  pinchings,  and  the  latter 
more  in  proportion,  a  pyramidal  outline  being  a 
good  form  to  aim  at.  Carnations  for  winter 
flov/ering  now  planted  out  should  be  kept  in  good 
shape  by  a  few  sticks  and  ties— more  of  the  latter 
than  the  former  by  all  means.  Callas  should  have 
every  encouragement  given  them  both  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  moisture  and  by  occasional 
applications  of  manure,  soot  being  an  excellent 
medium  for  keeping  worms  and  slugs  at  a 
respectable  distance.  If  these  have  been  planted 
upon  the  level  ground  rather  than  in  trencher,  it 
will  be  a  capital  plan  to  hollow  out  the  ground 
slightly  around  the  base  so  as  to  direct  more  water 
there.  If  in  a  dry  position  it  will  be  better  to  top- 
dress  with  a  little  manure  around  the  plants. 
Where  the  leaf  growth  is  advancing  some  support 
may  be  needful.  J.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

Wt:  cannot  at  present  boast  of  a  good  display  of 
fjloom  in  any  of  the  houses,  and  one  ctn  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  pleasant  perfume  of  the  flowers 
of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  which  now  adorn  the 
stages  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Soon  these  will  be 
followed  by  the  even  more  lovely  C.  labiata.  At 
this  season,  too,  we  look  for  a  fair  proportion  of 
flowers  amongst  the  few  Aerides  which  bloom  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Years  ago  we  were  well 
content  with  A.  quinquevulnerum,  A.  suavissimum, 
and  perhaps  A.  alline.  The  first-named,  as  it  used 
to  be  grown  in  the  collection  of  Sigismund  Rucker 
at  Wandsworth,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  PJlcher, 
some  twenty- five  years  ago,  was  at  that  time  the 
most  esteemed  in  this  genus.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  Orchid  collectors,  the  autumn-flowering 
Aerides  of  those  days  have  been  greatly  surpassed 
by  such  beautiful  species  as  A.  Lawrence:c,  the 
most  splendid  species  in  this  genus.  A.  Sanderi- 
anum  is  by  some  considered  a  form  of  this  species, 
its  principal  point  of  difference  being  in  the  ground 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  is  a  yellowish  fawn. 


while  A.  Lawrencefe  has  a  white  ground.  This 
class  of  Aerides  succeeds  best  in  the  Ei'-t  India 
house.  They  seem  to  delight  in  heat  and  moisture, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  details  of  the  treat- 
ment as  to  whether  the  plants  will  grow  healthily 
and  flower  well  or  strujtgle  on  in  indifferent 
health,  an  eye.«ore  rather  than  a  delight  to  their 
owner.  First  as  regards  the  material  they  are 
grown  in.  Clean  drainage  is  be.st,  witli  2  inches 
or  H  inches  of  live  Sphagnum  Moss  on  the  surface, 
and  this  should  be  intermingled  plentifully  with 
crocks  and  a  small  quantity  of  broken  charcoal. 
Any  decayed  material  seems  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  roots  of  Aerides  and  Saccolabiums,  so  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  nearly  all  the  roots  that 
have  run  into  the  potting  material  in  a  dead  or 
dying  condition,  the  plant  being  supported  by  the 
air-roots  only.  This  will  show  how  important  it  is 
that  the  atmospheric  conditions  be  attended  to. 
Messrs.  Veitch  state  in  their  "  Manual  of  Orchida- 
ceous Plants  "  that  A.  Lawrencea3  is  foumi  in  its 
native  habitat  in  the  Philippine  Islands  associated 
with  Vanda  Sanderiana  and  Phalicnop-is  Sanderi- 
ana.  These  three  splendid  Orchi  Is  have  been  found 
growing  together  on  the  same  tree.  This  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  treatment  they  require,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  the  treatment  best  adapted 
to  one  of  them  will  answer  for  all  three.  A 
too  close  and  over-moist  atmospheie  may  be  in- 
jurious, and  is  probably  the  reason  why  these  Or- 
chids are  sometimes  affected  with  blackish  spots 
and  blotches  upon  the  leaves  wiiich  sometimes  sadly 
disfigure  them.  Greater  care  is  necessary  in  winter, 
as  damp  at  that  time  is  more  likely  to  be  injurious. 
Burlingfonia  Candida  is  a  very  pretty  Orchid 
which  may  flower  at  this  season  as  well  as  in  April 
or  May.  It  is  a  charming  Orchid;  its  pure  white 
flowers,  with  the  exception  of  a  stain  of  yellow  on 
the  lip,  are  elegantly  poised  on  gr.-icefully  drooping 
racemes,  and  are  delightfully  fragrant.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  free  from  insect  pests,  and  do  not 
let  them  get  very  dry  at  the  roots  even  during  the 
resting  period ;  when  growing,  water  freely.  In  the 
warmest  house  many  Cypripediums  are  in  flower, 
and  amongst  them  hybrid  forms  are  conspicuous. 
The  handsome  C.  superbiens  (Veitchi)  still  holds  its 
own  as  being  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  Our  plants  of 
C.  Lawrenceanum  are  now  in  flower;  it  is  very  late 
for  this  variety.  C.  grande  is  also  well  in  flower, 
and  is  a  very  noble  species.  We  value  all  the 
Cypripediums  that  flower  in  July,  as  the  blooms 
are  long  lasting  as  a  rule  either  in  a  cut  state 
or  left  upon  the  plants. 

I  ought  to  add  a  word  about  the  treatment  at 
this  season  of  two  of  the  most  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful of  the  Cattleyas,  C.  Dowiana  and  C.  superba. 
The  former  has  a  tendency  to  start  into 
growth  almost  as  soon  as  it  passes  out  of  bloom 
but  this  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  plant,  but 
may  be  the  cause  of  its  failing  to  bloom  next  year. 
A  cooler,  dry  place  when  the  plants  are  in  flower 
may  prevent  this.  The  handsome  C.  superba  is  a 
more  easily  managed  species  if  it  is  once  esti- 
blishe  1  upon  the  root  part  of  a  stump  of  Tree  Fern. 
I  find  it  succeeds  best  suspended  near  the  roof 
glass  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  warmest  house  and 
freely  supplied  with  water  when  in  growth.  In 
winter  when  the  plant  is  at  rest  a  lower  tempera- 
ture is  best.  C.  Schofieldiana  must  not  be 
omitted ;  it  has  been  introduced  recently,  and  is 
flowering  in  some  collections  ;  it  should  be  kept  at 
the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  These  long 
slender-stemmed  Cattleyas  require  rather  more 
attention  to  keep  them  in  a  he.althy  condition 
than  the  C.  labiata  group.  Cleanliness  is  of 
much  importance,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  them  too  much  water,  nor  should 
they  be  allowed  to  become  over  -  dry  at  the 
roots  even  when  at  rest,  for  they  take  some 
time  to  recover  again  if  the  stems  are  allowed  to 
slirink.  During  tlie  hot  dry  weather  we  have  had 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  insect  pests  and  other 
parasites  would  attack  the  plants,  and  we  have 
been  busy  exterminating  them  with  a  sponge  and 
warm  soft  soapy  water. 

Several  kinds  of  scale  have  got  upon  the  leaves  of 
Cymbidiums,  Cattleyas  and  many  of  the  Cypripe- 
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diums,  and  much  injury  is  caused  to  the  plants 
unless  they  are  removed  as  soon  as  observed.  All 
these  parasites  are  most  a-ilive  when  the  plants 
are  in  an  unhealthy  a'mosphere.  If  we  could  give 
all  the  occupants  of  the  various  houses  exactly  the 
treatment  they  require,  it  might  not  be  so  dillicult 
to  keep  them  quite  clean  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  in  a  large  liousetul  of  Orchids  each  one 
of  them  will  be  suppliei  with  all  the  essentials 
requisite  to  keep  it  in  rude  health. 

J.  DouGLAiS. 


Rose   Garden. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 
Periiai's  we  never  had  so  peculiar  a  Rose  sea- 
son as  tlie  present.  Many  varieties  have  cotne 
quite  different  to  their  usual  form  both  in  colour 
and  perfume.  Take  Prince  C.  de  Rohan  and 
Prince  Arthur  as  examples  among  the  deep- 
coloured  section.  Neither  of  these  has  shown 
the  deep  maroon  and  intense  scarlet  generally 
found,  nor  have  others  of  the  same  shades  been 
any  better  as  regards  intensity  of  colour. 
General  Jacqueminot  seems  to  have  completely 
lost  the  deep  shading  in  the  cup  of  its  petals, 
and  has  produced  blooms  much  more  like 
those  of  Thom.as  Mills.  A  recent  experience 
of  "Rosa"'  on  page  59  is  more  or  less 
the  same  as  my  own  during  the  present 
season.  What  with  the  early  season  accom- 
panied by  not  a  few  frosts  quite  late  in  the 
spring,  followed  by  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather 
and  a  scorching  sun,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  Rosis  were  unable  to  produce 
good  flowers.  All  through  February  and  March 
the  prospects  of  a  good  season  were  favourable, 
but  after  that  time  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  at  least  as  far  as  southern  growers  were 
concerned.  Imsect  pests  of  all  kinds  attacked 
the  plants  earlier  and  far  more  persistently 
than  usual,  while  we  have  already  had  more 
than  one  disease  that  is  generally  looked  upon 
a?  being  autumnal.  Teas  and  light  coloured 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  infested  with  thrips, 
not  the  small  brown  variety  found  in  the  green- 
house upon  Azileas,  t^-c  ,  but  a  much  larger 
kind,  almost  black  in  colour.  This  little  pest 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  so  many  soiled 
blooms  beiijg  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
show.  Feeding  upon  the  Rose  petals  this  va- 
riety of  thrips  produces  a  greater  show  of  injury 
than  does  the  kind  which  feeds  upon  the  under 
part  of  any  foliage  ;  in  short,  tlie  black  thrips 
gives  the  blooms  an  appearance  of  hiving  gone 
through  rough  weather.  Mildew  also^set  in 
very  early.  We  seldom  get  thi^  disease  out  of 
doors  until  the  first  crop  of  bloom  is  realised, 
but  this  season  many  of  my  plants  were  much 
affected  by  it. 

Here,  in  mid-Sussex,  we  did  not  have  a 
shower  for  almost  three  months,  and  as  this 
was  at  the  time  of  year  when  showery  weather 
is  most  wanted,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
our  Rose  season  should  have  proved  so  very 
inferior  to  what  was  anticipated  early  in  the 
year.  Another  peculiarity  that  I  have  seldom 
noticed  before  was  the  baked-up  appearauoe 
the  majority  of  the  bloom  buds  possessed.  This 
was  more  especially  marked  among  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  and  as  these  usually"  form  their 
flower-buds  earlier  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
and  as  we  had  some  very  cold  nights,  followed 
by  bright  and  sdrching  days,  I  can  only  at- 
tribute this  to  the  extreme  changes  in  the 
temperature. 

Since  writing  the  above  notes  we  are  being 
favoured  with  a  few  very  welcome  showers" 
these  will   put  colour  an  I   life   into  the   later 


blooms.  It  is  surprising  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  such  varieties  as  Xavier  Olibo,  Abel 
Oarriere  and  Prince  C.  do  Rohan  \ipon  a  dull 
morning  after  a  shower  compared  to  the  same 
and  similar  varieties  upon  bright  and  dry  morn- 
ings. Even  such  Teas  as  Etliel  Brownlow  and 
Madame  Cusin  would  appear  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  same  varieties  under  difl'erent 
conditions.  Fortunately,  the  present  showery 
weather  is  causing  Roses  to  break  out  into 
clean  growth  for  aututnnal  flowering,  and  if  it 
continues  for  a  few  days  we  may  have  a  good 
late  season  after  all.  When  a  Rose  has  not 
been  able  to  expend  its  strength  upon  early 
summer  blooms,  the  same  plant  will  often 
attord  a  most  agreeable  crop  during  late  autumn, 
and  I  have  great  hopes  of  this  being  the  case 
with  my  own  plants.  Ridgewood. 


rOT  ROSE  3. 

Where  these  are  grown  it  is  generally  with  the 
object  of  securing  early  blooms  to  come  in  a  little 
before  those  of  the  Marechal  Niel  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon  when  turned  out  into  borders  under  glass. 
In  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
your  plants  during  August  and  September.  Those 
which  have  flowered  under  forced  treatment  during 
the  past  winter,  and  which  have  been  stood  out  of 
doors  for  some  few  weeks  now,  will  need  over- 
hauling very  shortly.  Having  made  growth  from 
January  onwards,  they  have  had  quite  long  enough 
to  form  sufficient  wo  jd  for  our  purpose,  provided 
the  plants  were  properly  treated  and  not  allowed 
to  become  dry  or  starved  at  the  roots.  My  own 
plants  have  been  standing  out  of  doors  since  the 
end  of  June,  and  are  now  a  little  more  than  three 
parts  ripened.  I  am  alluding  more  especially  to 
the  Teas,  this  being  the  section  more  generally 
forced  ;  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  far  more  easily 
ripened.  In  the  case  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  in 
pots,  we  can  seldom  get  the  whole  of  their  wood 
into  a  state  of  maturity.  Even  in  the  open  ground 
it  requires  quite  a  long  spell  of  frost  to  stop  their 
growth  entirely ;  therefore,  one  need  not  feel 
afraid  to  repot  any  of  these  sections  when  about 
three  parts  ripened,  as  they  would  never  quite 
leave  off  growing  if  proviied  with  water  and  kept 
from  a  series  of  hard  frosts. 

When  a  plant  has  been  growing  in  a  pot  for  two 
or  three  seasons,  it  is  well  to  knock  it  out  and 
remove  p.s  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible,  even  if  it 
be  placed  in  the  same  pot  again.  It  does  not  much 
matter  about  a  few  of  the  roots  being  torn  off, 
although,  of  course,  it  is  much  better  to  avoid  this 
as  far  as  possible.  When  Roses  are  lifted  from  the 
open  and  transplanted,  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable 
to  injure  many  of  their  roots.  A  fair  amount  of 
healthy  roots  able  to  work  into  fresh  soil  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Composition  and  drainage. — These  demand 
far  greater  attention  than  many  amateurs  accord 
them.  Take  the  compost  first.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  yellow  turfy  loam  so  often  re- 
commended be  used  ;  indeed,  if  used  alone  it  is 
not  sufficiently  lasting  in  nourishing  powers  for 
pot  Roses.  The  plants  will  root  into  it  freely  and 
grow  on  well  for  a  time,  but  it  is  soon  exhausted, 
and  unless  we  add  some  other  constituents,  repot- 
ting is  necessary  annually.  This  is  my  favourite 
compost :  Good  loam  one  third,  thoroughly  decayed 
vegetable  refuse  one  third,  road  sweepings  and 
manure  making  up  the  remainder.  Add  to  this  a 
few  half-inch  bones  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  you  have  a  lasting  compost  that  is  capable 
of  supporting  your  plants  better  and  longer  than 
if  all  maiden  loam  were  used.  It  does  not  much 
matter  what  animal  manure  is  used,  but  if  stable 
manure  be  chosen,  it  should  be  well  decayed,  or  it 
is  apt  to  leave  your  compost  too  loose  as  time  goes 
on.  Pot  firmly  and  pay  particular  attention  to  get- 
ting the  soil  well  worked  in  among  the  roots.  No- 
thing can  be  worse  than  having  the  roots  cramped, 
or  in  a  bunch  towards  one  side  of  the  pot  Always 
endeavour  to  get  the  plant  a  little  deeper  into  the 
soil  than  it  was  before.    Pot  plants  depend  more 


upon  the  sucker-like  growths  breaking  from  their 
crown  than  upon  wood  produced  higher  up,  and 
these  should  be  encoura,i;ed  as  much  as  po.ssible. 
The  dr;dnage  must  be  thorough,  as  when  in  full 
growth  Roses  require  a  lot  of  water,  and  the 
soil  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  sodden. 

After  potting,  stand  the  plants  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  hedge  or  wall,  and  do  not  neglect  to 
afford  them  frequent  .'prinklings  overhead  two  or 
three  times  a  day  during  fine  weather.  This  will 
guard  against  the  wood  shrivelling,  and  will  also 
prevent  the  same  from  drawing  all  of  the  mois- 
ture from  the  roots  for  a  short  time. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  roots  should  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  fresh  soil.  The 
ejes  upon  the  matured  wood  will  have  plumped 
up  and  be  ready  to  break  into  new  growth  as  soon 
as  placed  under  cover.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
be  too  hasty  in  introducing  the  plants  to  heat,  but 
they  may  be  pruned  now  and  stood  in  a  close  pit 
or  frame  for  a  time.  Do  not  keep  the  pit  shut  up 
close  and  allow  full  autumnal  suns  to  shine  on  it. 
This  would  cause  a  most  injurious  rise  in  the 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plants  should 
not  be  much  shaded.  Little  pruning  is  neces- 
sary, timply  cutting  away  weak  growths  and 
shortening  back  the  stronger  shoots  to  1  foot  or  2 
ftet  according  to  the  strength  of  each  variety. 

The  above  notes  on  pot  Roses  are  not  intended 
to  apply  to  such  strong  growers  as  Marechal  Niel, 
ITdeal,  and  similar  kinds.  These  need  quite 
different  treatment,  and  should  never  be  disturbed 
at  the  roots  after  growth  is  completed,  spring 
being  the  season  for  potting  extra  vigorous 
growers,  and  which  bloom  early  upon  the  long 
rods  made  the  previous  summer.  My  notes  are 
for  such  varieties  as  Catherine  Mermet,  The 
Bride,  Dr.  Grill,  Mme.  Falcot,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
&o.  P.  U. 


Tea  Rose  Narcisse  is  very  charming  this 
season.  It  has  bloomed  profusely  from  early  sum- 
mer and  shows  no  signs  of  giving  out,  although 
many  Teas  are  not  in  the  best  condition  at  present. 
The  flowers  are  full  and  white,  touched  wii  h  pale 
yellow,  not  self  yellow,  as  described  in  some  cata- 
logues, whilst  there  is  a  delicate  fragrance.  It  is 
strong  in  growth  and  its  freedom  is  a  markeJ  cha- 
racteristic. 

Rose  Louis  van  Houtte. — In  your  "  Notes  for 
the  Week  "  of  July  15  (p.  41)  I  notice  a  statement 
concerning  this  fine  R^'se  which  quite  took  me  by 
surprise,  and  for  which  I  should  need  some  further 
corroboration  before  I  gave  credence  to  it,  viz  , 
that  it  is  a  sport  from  Charles  Lefebvre.  I  doubt 
it  for  the  following  reason,  that  the  shape  of  the 
flower  is  quite  distinct,  whereas  generally,  if  not 
always,  in  the  case  of  sports  the  same  form  is 
maintained.  The  habit  of  the  plant  also  is  diffe- 
rent, and  I  should  therefore  be  extremely  obliged 
if  your  correspondent  would  inform  the  rta  lers  of 
The  Garden  what  is  the  authority  for  this  state- 
ment.— Delta. 

Tea  Rose  Princesse  de  Sagan.— This  has 
been  very  beautiful  lately,  the  flowers  of  a  decided 
and  striking  colour,  like  a  piece  of  rich  crimson 
velvet.  The  plants  are  ou  a  very  clayey  slope,  and 
their  satisfactory  state  shows  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Rose  is  good.  These  red  Teas  seem  to  come 
very  near  the  monthlies,  but  this  kind  is  a  precious 
and  most  desirable  one. 

Banksian  Rose?. — It  is  pleasant  to  read  snch 
interesting  notes  as  that  from  Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  at 
p.  i'M)  on  a  "Garden  at  Bournemouth."  Mr. 
Camm  remarked  that  the  Banksian  Rose  and  also 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  refused  to  bloom  in  this  garden. 
Probably  Mr.  Camm  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
former  used  to  bloom  most  profusely  many  years 
ago  on  the  south  wall  of  a  house  known  then  under 
the  name  of  The  Firs  in  Christchurch  Road.  I 
well  remember  some  twenty  years  ago  seeing  the 
south  of  The  Firs  covered  with  the  blooms  of  this 
fine  climbing  Rose.  It  was  planted  on  a  terrace 
which  ran  along  in  front  of  the  house,  and  had 
grown  so  freely  that  the  stem  was  larger  than  a 
man's  arm.  No  doubt  the  warm,  dry,  sunny  situation 
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favoured  its  growth.  An  old  plant  of  Cloth  of 
Gold  growing  against  a  south  wall  in  the  gardens 
hpre  blooms  very  freely.  —  John  Crook,  Fordc 
Abliey. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Access  to  Rocks  .vxn  Pi,.\nts. — I. 
However  well  a  rock  garden  may  be  arranged, 
and  however  pictiiresciue  it  may  be,  a  great 
deal  of  the  charm  woiild  be  lost  unless  ready 
access  can  be  had  not  only  to  the  principal 
features  of  the  work,  but  also  to  every  plant 
used  for  the  adornment  of  the  rocks.  The 
various  mean.s  of  approach  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  rock  garden  are  — 

(1)  Paths. 

(2)  Steps. 

(3)  Bridges. 

(1)  Paths. 

Without  a  path  no  garden  could  possibly  be 
enjoyable,  and  lea.st  of  all  a  rock  garden,  where 
we  desire  not  only  distant  effects,  but  where 
some  of  the  gems  of  the  mountain  flora  used 
for  adornment  are  so  minute,  that  they  would 
have  to  be  inspected  very  closely  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  necessity  of  such  paths,  however, 
does  not  imply  that  our  rock  garden  should  be 
dissected  by  a  series  of  paths  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  viz  ,  more  or  less  regular 
gravel  walks.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
here  be  out  of  place  even  when  the  paths  are 
not  formal,  but  winding  and  irregular.  There 
might  be  a  broad,  convenient  main  path  either 
leading  through  or  around  that  part  of  the 
grounds  which  contains  the  rock  garden,  but 
the  paths  required  among  the  rocks  should  be 
of  (piite  a  different  type.  Here  well-trimmed 
grass  margins  are  not  appropriate  if  the  work 
is  to  represent  the  wild  character  of  real  rocks. 
But  the  margins  might  consist  of  a  naturally 
short  sward,  such  as  we  find  on  the  moors,  and 
be  allowed  to  grow  much  as  it  pleases.  All 
kinds  of  bulbs  and  alpine  plants  would  grow  in 
such  a  margin,  and,  if  well  selected  and 
arranged,  form  a  very  attractive  feature.  This 
grassy  margin  should,  of  course,  not  be  con- 
tinuous, but  be  broken  here  and  there  by 
bolder  mas.ses  of  rocks  and  also  single  stones 
protruding  from  the  surface.  A  pretty  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  accom- 
panying engraving  (No.  1),  showing  a  path 
with  irregular  margins  in  the  rock  garden  at 
Windermere. 

Such  a  path  need  not  be  of  even  width 
throughout,  and  if  it  were  made  with  stones  and 
gravel,  the  latter  need  not  be  spread  too  evenly, 
but  between  the  smooth  parts  intended  for 
walking  upon,  rougher  portions  showing  a  more 
stony  surface  may  be  left  here  and  there. 
These  spots  will  be  found  an  admirable  home 
for  many  plauts  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  grow.  Linaria  alpina,  Erinus  al- 
pinus,  many  of  the  neatest  kinds  of  Sedum, 
Sempervivum,  Sa.xiir.iges.  and  other  lovers  of 
stony  soil  would  soon  become  established  in 
Buch  a  place,  and  might  easily  be  kept  in  such 
limits  as  not  to  be  actually  in  the  way,  but 
enable  us  to  use  the  path  without  treading 
on  the  plants.  If  plants  of  a  particularly 
rare  or  beautiful  kind  have  thus  become  es 
blished  in  a  path,  it  may  sometimes  be  advis- 
able not  to  clieck  their  growth  in  any  way, 
and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  best  to  introduce 
a  few  Hat  stepping  stones  here  and  there,  which 
would  admit  of  easy  access  without  the  danger 
of  the  plants  being  cru.shed  by  the  feet  of 
visitors  to  the  rock  garden. 

A  path  like  the  one  just  described  might 
branch  off  from  a  main  walk  leading  to  other 
parte  of  the  garden,  and  by  winding  in  and  out 


among  the  rocks  would  form  an  easy  means  of 
access  to  the  main  features  of  the  work.  But 
if  the  rock  garden  is  of  considerable  e.xtent  this 
winding  and  irregular  branch  path  itself  might 
again  be  considered  a  kind  of  main  path  from 
which  other  bye-paths  of  an  entirely  different 
character  branch  otl'  and  admit  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  various  details  of  the  work.  Our 
means  to  effect  this  purpose  are — 
(.\)  Hocky  Paths. 

(b)  Desiccated  Streamlets. 

(c)  Grass  Paths. 
(D)  Moss  Paths. 

In  a  rock  garden  on  a  large  or  small  scale  these 
various  means  of  access  can  be  so  amalgamated 
that  in  going  to  any  particular  part  of  the  work 
we  should  have  to  traverse  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  paths  without  being  aware  that 
we  are  really  walking  on  any  path  at  all,  and 
■;his  combination  should  look  accidental  rather 
than  intentional.  It  is  this  variety  which  gives 
a    charm    to   the  work,    and   will   increase   its 


tion  as  the  rock  adjoining  it,  so  as  to  appear  as 
a  continuance  of  the  same  block  of  rock.  It 
may  bo  desirable  to  introduce  a  step  here  and 
tht  re  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  varying  levels, 
but  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  if  well  done  will  only  increase  the  natural 
appearance.  It  goes  without  s.aying  that  such 
a  rocky  path  should  be  bare  only  in  the  places 
actually  required  for  walking  upon,  and  might 
otherwise  be  planted  in  every  fissure  with  plants 
of  the  same  class  as  those  clothing  the  main 
body  of  rock  of  which  the  rocky  path  is  to 
appear  as  a  part. 

(b)  The  Desiccated  Streamlet. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  should  resemble  a 
dried-up  streamlet,  which  is  doing  duty  as  a 
path.  I  have  used  this  kind  of  path  in  many 
of  my  own  works,  but  have  never  seen  it  else- 
where, though  it  forms  an  easy  and  effective 
means  of  variation.  I  form  this  supposed  bed 
of  a  streamlet  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 


A'o.  1.  Irregular  path  in  rock  garden  at  Windermere^  the  plants  used  as 
edijings  allowed  tn  grow  naturally. 


realistic  appearance.  As  I  have  often  intro- 
duced the  kinds  of  path  here  enumerated  with 
very  successful  results,  I  will  here  add  a  few 
words  anent  their  construction. 

(a)  The  EdcKY  Path. 
This,  I  think,  should  be  an  ea.sy  path  to  walk 
upon  without  having  the  appearance  of  any  path 
at  all,  and  if  well  con.structed  it  should  resem- 
ble natural  rock  fit  to' be  walked  upon  without 
showing  in  any  way  that  it  was  formed  by 
artificial  means.  Covering  the  part  intended 
for  such  a  walk  with  fiat  stones,  and  then  fi.xing 
the  latter  so  as  to  be  firm  in  the  ground  is  an 
easy  matter,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  path 
thus  constructed  harmonise  with  the  rocks  sur- 
rounding or  adjoining  it.  In  order  to  look 
perfectly  natural,  a  rocky  path  must  appear  part 
of  the  rock  itself.  It  need,  therefore,  never  be 
of  any  great  length,  but  might  cro.ss  or  continue 
paths  of  aiiotlior  kind,  such  as  a  Grass  path  on 
one  side  and  a  winding  gravel  path  as  described 
above  on  the  other.  If  the  rocks  are  constructed 
with  stones  of  the  stratified  order,  the  rocky 
path  should  show  precisely  the  same  stratifica- 


I  have  already  described  when  speaking  of 
streamlets  for  running  water.  But  as  this  is 
not  intended  to  hold  water,  the  coating  of  con- 
crete need  not  be  so  thick,  neither  need  so 
much  cement  be  used  in  proportion  as  in  the 
con.struction  of  streamlets  proper.  All  that  is 
refpiired  is  about  .'i  inches  of  concrete  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  keep  the  stones  and  gravel 
with  which  this  bed  is  to  bo  covered  in  place. 
The  stones  used  for  this  purpose  should  be 
waterwashed,  i.e.,  rounded  in  shape,  and  if  such 
river  pebbles  are  not  obtainable,  pebbles  and 
shingle  from  the  seashore  will  do  equally  as 
well.  The  stones  and  gravel  which  are  to  form 
the  bed  must  of  course  be  put  in  place  while  the 
cement  concrete  is  still  wet,  when  a  gentle 
pressure  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  their 
being  firmly  ,>;ecured  as  soon  as  the  cement  has 
become  hard.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have 
this  operation  performed  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
as  otherwise  the  first  shower  of  heavy  rain 
would  wash  away  the  smaller  particles  of 
sand  and  gravel,  with  the  reeult  that 
hideous    patches    of    bare    cement    would    be 
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exposed  to  view.  The  Urger  stones  arc  pvit  at 
the  sidt'j  and  in  the  bends  of  the  streanilet, 
just  where  in  tlie  natural  course  of  events  the 
water  would  have  deposited  them,  leavinu;  the 
middle  comparatively  smooth,  forming  a  wind- 
ing, but  comfortable  walk  apparently  formed  by 
Nature.  It  might  be  so  arranged  that  this 
water-bed  can  be  utilised  on  rainy  days  as  a 
convenient  chauuel  for  draining  off  any  super- 
fluous surface  water. 

Such  a  path,  if  made  with  a  little  forethought 
and  taste,  will  look  perfectly  natural,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  be  found  very  convenient  ;  but 
I  think  it  most  suitable  for  a  rock  garden  on  a 
large  scale,  where  it  might  be  joined  by  other 
grassy  or  mossy  paths,  which  would  enhance 
the  realistic  etiect.  The  parts  requiring  most 
care  in  the  construction  are  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  such  a  path.  If  the  rock  garden 
contains  water,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  make 
this   dried-up  streamlet   appear   like   a  former 


fairly  explain  my  meaning.  Here  an  ordinary 
gravel  walk  traverses  the  rock  garden,  but  the 
details  of  the  work,  such  as  the  little  bog  bed 
in  the  bottom  corner  on  the  right,  or  the  larger 
rock  beds  on  the  left  side  of  the  main  path,  can 
be  closely  inspected  only  by  using  the  grass 
paths  surrounding  them.  The  combination  of 
a  grass  path  with  a  rocky  path  or  with  a  desic- 
cated streamlet,  sueh  as  described  above,  is 
very  ett'ective  and  most  natural  in  appearance 
when  properly  blended. 

(i>)  The  Mossv  Path. 

This  kind  of  path  is  to  be  recommended  for 
such  parts  of  a  rock  garden  as  are  densely 
shaded,  perhaps,  on  the  north  .side  of  massive 
rocks  or  by  flowering  shrubs,  for  only  in  a  very 
shady  situation  can  a  mossy  path  be  a  success. 
The  Moss  has  the  advantage  of  looking  fresh 
and  green  where  little  else  would  grow,  forming 
at  the  same  time  a  soft  velvety  carpet  to  walk 


No.  2.     Ground  plan  showing  irregular  grass  paths  in  rock  garden  branch  iitg 
off  from  main  gravel  walk. 


tributary  to  a  pond  or  streamlet  ;  but  if  there  is 
no  real  water,  it  might  be  made  to  vanish  be- 
neath some  rock,  giving  the  idea  of  having 
been  continued  underground.  The  b  ginning 
of  such  a  path  is  perhaps  best  indicited  by  a 
cleft  in  the  rock,  the  end  of  which  cannot  be 
seen  Csuch  as  described  in  the  last  chapter  on 
caves),  and  which  would  convey  the  idea  of 
the  "  streamlet "  having  originated  from  a  spring 
among  the  rocks. 


(c)  The  Grass  Path. 

This  is  best  described  as  an  irregular  expanse 
of  grass  intervening  between  groups  of  rocks, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  ready  access  to 
rocks  and  plants.  Stones  might  project  from 
the  surface  here  and  there  at  irregular  nitervals, 
but  there  should  not  be  too  many,  as  in  order 
to  form  a  convenient  path  the  grass  would  have 
to  be  clipped  frequently,  and  too  many  stones 
would  seriously  interfere  with  that  opera- 
tion.    The    second    illustration   (No.     2)    will 


upon  and  creating  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  rock 
garden.  The  mossy  path  might  be  further 
varied  by  being  crossed  by  a  rocky  path  here 
and  there,  or  by  being  connected  with  a  grass 
path  or  rocky  steps  leading  to  other  parts  of 
the  work.  About  its  construction  little  need  be 
said,  except  that  it  should  be  as  irregular  as 
possible,  and  that  in  choosing  Moss  from  the 
woods  the  short  velvety  kinds  should  be  se- 
lected and  carefully  taken  up  in  large  thin 
pieces  with  earth  attached.  Somewhat  heavy 
soil  is  best  for  a  mo.ssy  path,  and  this  should  be 
loosened  and  well  watered  before  the  Moss  is 
laid  on  and  gently  pressed  down. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  contimied.') 


Commelina  coelestis  has  been  flowering  very 
abundantly  this  year,  and  is  certainly  of  a  \exy 
lovely  blue.  lis  very  "  early  closing"  habits,  how- 
ever, are  ra'her  against  it.  There  are  several  plants 


here  in  a  sunny  spot  where  the  persistent  sun  of 
this  year  was  on  them  till  at  least  7  p.m.,  yet  they 
always  clo.sed  up  in  their  very  complete  fashion 
soon  after  mid-ilay.  It  is  disappointing  after  see- 
ing them  very  radiant  to  bring  friends  to  survey 
some  apparently  witherei  stalks  in  the  afternoon. 
1  notice  that  if  it  should  be  cloudy  about  noon 
they  do  not  shut  so  early  or  with  the  same  uni- 
formity.—W.  D.  R.  D.,  Castle  Douglas. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SUMMER  WORK  AMONG  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

The  very  hot  and  dry  weather  of  the  past  few 
months  is  likely  to  be  remembered  by  culti- 
vators of  this  flower,  more  especially  by  those 
who  grow  the  Chry.santhemum  for  the  produc- 
tion of  specimen  blooms.  As  regards  the 
growth  and  present  look  of  the  plants,  there  is 
little  to  be  desired,  the  wood  being  firm  and 
the  leaves  of  leathery  texture.  But  it  is  in 
the  matter  of  flower-buds  that  our  ordinary 
calculations  have  been  upset.  Buds  that  would 
not  in  most  seasons  come  before  well  on  in 
August  appear  a  month  earlier,  and  from  my 
own  observation  growers  are  not  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  what  is  best  to  do.  There  is  an 
idea  that  the  crown  bud  must  be  secured  re- 
gardless of  time  and  season.  An  idea  pre- 
vails, too,  that  a  plant  grown  on,  un.stopped 
only  by  Nature,  produces  but  one  crown  bud 
during  the  season,  and  that  on  each  of  the 
three  or  more  shoots  selected  on  one  jjlant. 
Now,  a  crown  bud  to  me  means  a  flower-bud 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  little 
growth-shoots,  not  other  smaller  buds  which 
accompany  terminals  later  on.  I  find  then  a 
goodly  list  of  well-known  sorts  that  in  a  hot 
season  like  the  present  will  give  two  and  three 
distinct  crown  buds  before  the  growth  has 
finished.  Viviand  Blorel,  Wni.  Tricker,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Sunflower,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  Louis  Biehmer,  are  all  fair  examples. 
But  the  question  is,  which  one  is  it  .Safe  to 
secure  so  that  a  perfect  and  well-developed 
bloom  may  result  ?  A  good  rule  is  not  to  take 
a  bud  before  August  for  November  flowering. 
The  earlier  crown  buds  will,  however,  produce 
early  blooms  of  extra  size,  but  not  shapely,  and 
comjiaratively  colourless.  It  is  perfecly  safe 
then  to  pick  out  the  early  buds  and  allow  the 
plant  to  go  on  in  its  growth  again  in  the  case 
of  those  I  named  and  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Japanese  kinds,  but  I  will  mention 
a  few  sorts  that  should  have  their  flowtr-buds 
secured  if  they  show  even  a  week  or  two 
before  August.  The  recently-introduced  Charles 
Blick,  G.  VV.  Childs,  Primrose  League,  Robert 
Owen,  Robert  Flowerday,  Lord  Brooke,  Ruth 
Cleveland,  and  the  better-known  Mile.  Marie 
Hoste,  M.  Bernard,  Alberic  Lunden. 

It  is,  however,  the  incurved  varieties  that  are 
so  unusually  erratic  this  year.  I  saw  at  Reigate 
the  other  day  in  the  collection  of  a  large  grower 
for  exhibition  such  kinds  as  Lord  Alcestcr  and 
Empress  of  India  producing  flower-buds  about 
every  (i  inches  of  the  shoots'  growth.  The  cul- 
tivator was  attempting  to  get  the  plants  out 
of  this  habit  by  feeding  them.  The  altered 
weather  and  genial  showers  of  the  past  week  or 
.so  will,  I  hope  in  his  case  as  in  my  own,  cause 
a  free  and  healthy  growth  out  of  this  budding 
state.  Safe,  though,  it  is  to  advise  anyone  not 
to  allow  flower-buds  to  remain  on  the  plants  of 
the  sorts  of  which  the  above-named  are  types, 
for  they  seldom  reward  the  owner  with  a  good 
bloom  taken  before  the  middle  of  August.  In 
fact,  with  any  kind  of  incurved  Chrysanthemum 
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I  know  this  time  is  too  early  to  secure  its 
flower-buds  ;  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  pinch 
them  out  if  they  iipjiear.  There  is  a  point  in 
connection  with  picking  oil"  superfluous  shoots 
that  needs  attention  this  year  on  account  of 
blind  shoots  being  only  too  common.  That  is, 
if  only  one  is  wanted,  allow  two  to  grow  an 
inch  or  so  till  it  is  ci-rtain  a  perfect  point  may 
be  had  to  go  onwards. 

Insect  pests  have  been  with  ua  in  great  num- 
ber and  variety,  and  I  fancy  earwigs  are  the 
cause  of  more  blind  shoots  than  are  attributed 
to  them.  This  ptst  is  easily  caught.  An  old 
plan  is  to  place  lengths  of  the  stem  of  the 
Broad  Bean  among  the  leaves,  and  the  enemy 
may  be  caught  hiding  in  the  hollow  part. 
Pieces  of  paper  squeezed  in  the  hand  and  then 
placed  among  the  leaves  make  capital  traps  if 
the  above  cannot  be  had.  Examined  each 
morning,  hidden  among  the  crevices  many  ear- 
wigs may  be  found.  The  insect  most  deadly  to 
Chrysanthemums  is  what  I  take  to  be  the 
spittle-bug  in  its  small  state.  Its  whereabouts 
may  be  noted  by  the  tender  tip  of  a  shoot  tlig- 
ging  when  the  sun  is  upon  it,  and  if  examined 
the  same  is  flaccid  and  lifeless.  A  light  green- 
winged  fly  with  long  legs  will  come  from  among 
the  leaves,  and  either  quickly  run  down  the  s^em 
or  fly  away.  It  requires  a  very  quick  finger 
intleed  to  catch  them.  They  curiously  seem 
partial  to  certain  kinds,  for  instance,  varieties 
of  the  Qaeen  family,  Sunflower,  Etoilede  Lyon, 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Lord  Brooke,  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  John  Shrimpton,  Anna  Hartshorn.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  other  growers  are 
troubled  with  this.  Certain  I  am  that  many 
attribute  the  work  of  this  insecttoothers.  Thrips 
is  damaging,  and  it  is  advisable  to  du?t  the 
young  flower-buds  and  shoots  with  tobacco 
powder  occasionally  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
for  an  atmosphere  that  is  at  all  damp  is  un- 
favourable to  this  small  pest.  The  leaf -mining 
fly  has  this  season  been  less  troublesome  than 
usual,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

Feeding  the  plants  with  stimulants  is  a 
subject  of  some  moment  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  being  a  thing  that  is  much  overdone.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
a  plant  requiring  in  the  eyes  of  so  many 
persons  such  a  vast  quantity  of  the  good  things 
of  plant  life.  An  instance  came  to  ray  notice  a 
short  time  since.  An  amateur  grower  was 
with  pride  relating  to  me  the  siza  in  inches  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  his  plmts,  which 
certainly  appeared  remarkably  large.  On  asking 
him  if  they  had  been  assisted  with  manures 
he  gave  me  quite  a  list  of  artificials  he 
had  used,  besides  employing  5  cwt.  of 
bones  in  various  forms  to  pot  300  plants, 
and  this  earlj'  in  the  month  of  July.  Now  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  blooms  exhibited  at  our  autumn  shows 
come  from  growers  who  are  very  cautious  in- 
deed in  the  matter  of  feeding.  Mr.  Mease,  of 
Leatherhead,  wliose  fliwers  last  season  were 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  thinks  that 
more  failures  in  Chrysanthemum  culture  are 
due  to  over-feeding  with  manures  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Carefully  read  the  writings 
of  another  past- master,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  and 
note  how  comparatively  little  feeding  with 
stimulants  is  recommended.  Overfed  Chrysan- 
themums are  large  in  growth  and  leaf,  but  I 
should  not  be  led  away  by  them,  as  neither  are 
solid.  It  is,  hiiwever,  perfectly  safe  to  use  sont 
water  when  the  pots  are  well  r  lied  with  roots. 
This  gives  to  the  leaves  a  healthy  colour.  It 
may  al.so  be  .syringid  over  the  plants  with  the 
same  result.  Where  top-ilressing  the  plants  is 
carried  out  it  may  now  be  done.  I  never  favour 
the  practice,  because  with  the  new  soil  on  the 


surface  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  know  if 
a  plant  is  dry  ;  the  top  may  be  moist  and  the 
harder  soil  below  may  become  so  parched  as  to 
cause  damage  to  the  roots.  But  sprinkling 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  some  fertiliser  is  a 
diflerent  matter,  and  is  very  beneficial  when  the 
flower-buds  are  swelling.  As  I  have  tried  to 
I)oint  out,  err  on  the  side  of  weak  quantities  of 
these  stimulants  and  depend  more  upon  con- 
stant attention  to  watering  and  other  daily 
details  than  upon  any  particular  plant  food  to 
bring  success  in  the  autumn  to  a  year's  work. 

H.  SuoESMITli. 


FEEDING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

H.'VviNO  settled  the  time  when  Chrysanthemums 
require  the  addition  of  stimulating  food  to  the 
orelinary  soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  the 
next  point  is  to  consider  what  sort  of  food 
should  be  given  and  how  to  apply  it  with  the 
greatest  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  plants. 
Every  grower  of  experience  has  his  particular 
feeding  material,  and  no  doubt  in  some  instances 
with  very  good  reasons.  A  judicious  course  of 
feeding  the  plmts  after  they  have  exhausted  the 
nutriment  contained  in  the  soil  in  wh'ch  they 
are  growing  is  a  decided  advantage,  but  there  is 
another  aspect  to  the  affair  that  should  not  be 
forgotten,  viz  ,  that  of  overfeeding  the  plants. 
Some  growers  (inexperienced)  think  that  if  one 
dose  of  any  particular  form  of  manure  given  to 
the  plants  h.as  a  marked  effect  upon  them, 
.surely  a  double  dose  must  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  them  also  in  the  same  proportion. 
Now  this  is  a  blunder  which  all  ought  to 
avtiid,  and  I  would  specially  caution  beginners 
in  this  abuse  of  what  might  be  the  means  of 
doing  much  good,  but  which  is  often  turned 
into  positive  harm  through  the  cultivator  being 
over-zealous.  Overfeeding  is  not  only  the  direct 
means  of  causing  much  annoyance  by  the  damp- 
ing of  the  blooms,  but  it  causes  premature  and 
a'lortive  blooms,  which  only  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. When  plants  are  overfed,  the  roots  are 
gorged  beyond  their  powers  of  assimilation  and 
ill  health  most  assuredly  follows. 

The  best  kind  of  food  to  supply  to  the  plants 
then  is  our  next  consideration.  The  cultivators 
of  the  present  day  have  a  much  more  extended 
list  of  kiiuls  of  manure  to  choose  from  than  the 
growers  of  but  a  few  years  since,  but  whether 
the  results  obtained  are  in  proportion  is  a  point 
that  I  am  not  going  to  settle.  If  the  various 
chemical  manures  now  so  largely  employed  are 
not  infinitely  superior  to  pure  animal  manures 
employed  solely  by  former  cultiva  ors,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  so  much  more 
easily  applied.  Certainly  artificial  manures  have 
the  great  advantage  over  animal  manures  that 
the  plants  can  still  be  supplied  with  food  even 
in  continuous  showery  weather,  even  thou'^h  they 
do  not  reijuire  water  given  to  them  artiticially 
over  a  lengthened  space  of  time.  By  sprinkling 
a  small  quantity  on  the  soil  when  rain  is  fall- 
ing it  is  gradually  washed  down  to  the  roots, 
and  the  plants  are  benefited  thereby.  Even 
when  animal  manures  are  used  largely  a  change 
to  artificial  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous. 
Wliile  not  pinning  my  faith  to  any  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  food,  I  am  positive  that  used  with 
care  there  are  a  number  that  may  he  emiiloyed 
advantageously.  The  great  point  to  ob.serve  is 
change  of  food  ;  too  much  of  any  kinil  at  one 
time  is  injurious  tf)  the  plants  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  to  individuals  ;  they  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  that  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  value.  A 
change  of  food  is  then  most  essential  to  obtain 
the  greatest  success. 


Various  kinds  of  liquid  mnura,  such  a^  tha 
drainings  from  the  cow  houses  and  thestables,  are 
excellent  ;  I  prefer  the  former,  as  being  cooler. 
Where  liquid  manure  cannot  bj  had  direct 
from  tanks,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be  had 
from  a  heap  of  manure  by  throwing  clean  water 
over  it,  allowing  it  to  soak  through  the  manure, 
and  collecting  it  in  a  pit  at  the  side  of  the  heap. 
Sheep  manure  gathered  fresh  from  the  fields, 
the  droppings  from  deer,  and  ow  manure 
direct  from  the  pens  make  excellent  stimu- 
lants if  managed  properly.  If  water  is  added  to 
any  of  these  manures  and  used  directly  in  a 
thick  state,  the  sediment  remaining  on  the  top 
of  the  soil  seals  at  once  the  passage  way  for 
future  watering.  Manures  of  this  kind  should 
be  placed  in  a  bag  to  prevent  their  dissolving  and 
mixing  with  the  water,  thus  rendering  it  thick. 
Place  the  bag  in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water,  allow 
it  to  soak  for  a  few  himrs,  when  the  water  will 
be  ready  for  use,  and  by  moving  the  bag  about 
in  the  water  occasionally  a  regular  supply  may 
be  maintained  until  the  qualities  of  the  manure 
are  exhausted.  Soot  is  almost  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  Chrysanthemums.  Applied  in  a 
liquid  form  it  soon  produces  a  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  of  pale-looking  plants. 
Some  plac3  a  quantity  in  a  water- pot  of  water, 
stirring  it  to  dissolve  it,  then  pour  it  on  to  the 
soil  in  the  pots  ;  but  this  is  wrong  for  the  same 
reasons  that  using  liquid  manure  in  the  same 
way  is  wrong. 

The  correct  method  of  using  soot  in  a  liquid 
form  is  to  place  it  in  a  bag.  One  bushel  of  soot 
in  a  bag  will  hi  ample  for  lOQ  gallons  of  water, 
and  will  last  a  long  time  along  with  other 
manures.  It  is  much  better  to  give  soot 
weak  and  often  than  injure  the  roots  of  the 
plants  by  strong  doses.  I  have  seen  plants 
denuded  of  their  foliage  half  way  up  the  stems 
through  the  misuse  of  .soot. 

It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  quantities  of 
manure  to  a  given  quantity  of  water.  No  one 
can  make  a  mistake  if  the  liquid  mide  from 
animal  manures  is  about  the  colour  of  brown 
brandy  when  diluted  and  fit  to  give  to  the  plants. 
Night  soil  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant ;  its  smell  is,  however,  objectionable  in 
some  instances.  The  be.st  way  to  use  this  is 
to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dry,  finely 
sifted  soil,  and  apply  it  as  a  top-dressing. 
The  roots  quickly  find  their  way  into  it,  and 
show  by  their  increase  that  it  is  appreciated. 
Bones  supply  phosphates  to  the  plants  which 
assist  maturity  of  the  wood,  and  without  this 
latter  all  the  time  and  cost  incurred  by  the 
cultivator  will  be  lost.  Bones,  however,  in 
large  size  are  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
direct  stimulant,  because  they  cannot  give  out 
their  properties  quickly  enough,  except  when 
employed  in  dust  form.  Bones  dissolved  by 
the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid  I  find  are  best  for 
plants  growing  in  heavy  and  somewhat  retentive 
soil.  Those  ground  up  finely  to  a  powder  and 
used  without  undergoing  any  chemical  process 
at  all  I  find  are  apt  to  give  the  foliage  that 
pale  hue  which  is  not  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
when  densely  green,  e.specially  if  the  weather 
througlumt  August  is  inclined  to  be  showery. 
This  is  not  mere  supposition  regarding  the 
dill'erent  action  of  the  two  forma  of  bones  upon 
the  jilanta,  but  is  the  result  of  practice  over 
several  years  with  them.  The  two  kinds  of 
stimulants  th:it  act  the  quickest  of  any  on  the 
leaves  (if  Chrj-'-antliemums  are  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  both  very  good  aids 
when  ompl  yed  judiciously,  but  tho  reverse  in 
careless  hands.  Tlie  former  I  dealt  with  in  The 
Gauden  of  July  H  ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  what  I  there  said,  but  simply  to 
emphasise    the    method     of    its    employment 
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and  its  beueHcial  effects  in  the 
for  wliich  it  was  employed.  The 
careful  hamls  provides  the  best  of  food  for 
Chrysanthemums.  The  percentHi^e  of  ammonia, 
however,  contained  in  the  dill'erent  samples 
varies  so  much,  that  it  is  decideilly  risky  to 
use  when  obtained  from  various  simrces.  The 
great  point  to  observe  in  the  employment  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  certain  the  plants 
are  sulliciently  well  rooted.  It  is  in  neglecting 
this  that  so  much  danger  is  incurred.  Some 
growers  sprinkle  the  ammonia  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  water  it  in,  but  this  ic  dangerous 
to  the  surface  roots  of  the  plants.  I  have  seen 
the  roots  killed  fully  '2  inches  down  the  pot 
through  no  other  reason.  The  best  way  to 
apply  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  in  a  liquid  state. 
Commence  by  dissolving  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
in  one  gallon  of  lic^uid  manure,  increasing  it 
gradually  until  half  an  ounce  is  reached,  apply- 
ing it  once  a  week.  The  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  after  its  application  can  be 
quickly  discerned  if  they  were  pale  before. 
The  main  veins  or  arteries  quickly  assume  a 
deep  green,  which  rapidly  spreads  all  over  the 
leaf.  The  colour  of  the  blooms  is  much  im- 
proved also  by  the  use  of  this  manure. 

Feeding  the  plants  should  continue  until  the 
blooms  are  three  parts  developed.  It  is  while 
the  petals  are  expanding  and  growing  that  the 
plants  need  assistance,  although  some  persons 
assert  that  directly  the  colour  of  the  blo>jms 
can  be  seen  feeding  should  cease.  Variety  in 
food  is  what  is  required.  Give  a  course 
of  animal  manure  for,  say,  a  fortnight,  then  a 
change  to  some  approved  form  of  chemical 
manure.  Occasional  doses  of  clear  lime  water 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants  where 
lime  is  not  naturally  contained  either  in  the 
soil  or  the  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cease 
feeding  for  say  a  couple  of  days  at  a  spell, 
supplying  the  roots  with  nothing  beyond  clear 
wa'er  with  a  view  of  purifying  them,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  enable  them  to  more  readily  assimilate 
whatever  food  is  given  the  plants  through  the 
roots.  Some  cure  is  neces.sary  in  dealing  with 
weakly  growing  sorts.  They  ought  never  to  be 
subjected  to  such  treatment  as  is  accorded  to 
strong-growing  kinds  like  Etoile  de  Lyon,  for 
example.  Far  better  err  on  the  side  of  weak- 
ness in  the  food.  Seldom  indeed  do  such  va- 
rieties as  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  benefit  by  the 
application  of  artificial  food. 

E.    MOLYUEUX. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

Not  tUl  young  gardeners  have  known  what  it 
is  to  have  a  complete  failure  with  winter 
Spinach,  and  also  to  have  been  once  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  all  demands  for  this  winter  vege- 
table, do  they  fully  realise  its  value.  Even 
then  it  is  doubtful  if  proper  steps  are  annually 
taken  to  guard  against  another  partial  or  com- 
plete failure.  Spinach  is  both  a  wholesome 
and  a  high  class  vegetable,  added  to  which  it 
is  hardier  than  moat  other  kinds  that  are  avail- 
able during  the  winter.  Broccoli,  Savoys, 
Cabbage  may  bu  greatly  injured  or  killed  out- 
right, and  even  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Borecole 
badly  crippled  by  frosts,  and  yet  the  Spinach 
survive  apparently  uninjured.  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  grow  too  much  for  some  esta- 
blishments, and,  all  things  considered,  no  crop 
gives  bsttcr  returns.  Instead,  therefore,  of  its 
being  treated  as  of  secondary  importance,  and 
its  culture  of  a  haphazard  description  accord- 


ingly, the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  with 
it.  Since  I  have  become  fully  alive  to  the  value 
of  this  vegetable,  a  good  breadth  of  ground  has 
invariably  been  set  apart  for  it  early  every  sum- 
mer. 

It  is  immaterial  which  or  what  kind  of  crop 
it  follows,  but  it  is  of  importance  that  rather 
high  or  well-drained  ground  and  a  f.iirly  open 
site  be  selected.  This  in  my  Cise  is  not  out  of 
the  question,  and  as  e.irly  in  July  as  p  is-iible  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure  is  wheeled  on, 
spread  and  dug  in.  The  ground  being  laid  up 
roughly  to  the  sunshine,  it  quickly  becomes 
baked  through,  and  directly  a  good  soaking 
rain  falls,  what  lumps  there  are  are  broken  down 
and  a  surfacing  of  either  soot  or  lime,  which 
ever  is  most  needed,  forked  in,  a  second  fining 
down  and  forking  over,  though  not  deep  enough 
in  either  case  to  reach  the  manure,  being  given 
should  the  opportunity  occur.  These  proceed- 
ings are  considered  necessary  both  to  purify 
the  ground  and  for  getting  rid  of  grubs,  and 
also  because  they  admit  of  the  seed  being  .sown  at 
the  right  time,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may. 
If  those  in  charge  of  somewhat  heavy  land  delay 
prepuring  this  till  near  the  time  seed  ought 
to  be  sown,  it  is  scarc-ly  possible  to  get  it  into 
condition,  and  a  failure,  either  from  too  long 
delay  in  .sowing  or  from  the  lumpy  state  of  the 
ground,  would  mo.st  probably  result.  The 
manuring  and  purifying  are  also  desirable  in 
the  case  of  lighter  or  free  working  soils.  In 
the  more  northern  or  colder  localities  generally 
the  end  of  July  or  first  week  in  August  is  none 
too  soon  to  make  the  first  sowing,  but  in  more 
favoured  lo.-alities  from  August  10  to  14  is 
usually  soon  enough. 

In  any  case  a  second  sowing  ought  always  to 
be  made.  There  is  just  a  possibility  of  the  first 
sowing  running  to  seed  prematurely,  or  if  it 
succeeds  well,  then  the  richness  of  the  ground 
may  jjromote  a  too  luxuriant  growth  for  hardi- 
ness to  be  certain.  Ground  is  usually  well  ma- 
nured for  summer  C.iulifiowers  and  also  Peas, 
and  either  of  these  crops  would  leave  plenty 
behind  to  sustain  Spinach.  If,  therefore,  such 
ground  is  got  into  a  free  working  condition,  a 
light  surfacing  of  lime  not  being  wasted,  and 
the  seed  sown  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
first  sowing,  or  at  any  rate  before  August  is 
past,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  serviceable 
lot  of  Spinach  being  obtained.  These  late  sow- 
ings would  scarcely  aflbrd  pickings  during  the 
winter,  but  the  Spinach  would  grow  strongly 
early  in  the  spring  and  continue  to  do  so  titl 
the  spring  sown  rows  were  fully  grown.  On 
rich,  well-prepared  ground  the  seed  .should  be 
sown  in  shallow  drills  drawn  l.j  inches  apart, 
but  if  theground  is  somewhat  poor  and,  also  when 
the  seed  is  sown  late,  a  distance  of  12  inches 
apart  is  enough.  If  the  seed  is  .sown  during 
dry  weather,  and  it  is  unwise  to  wait  for  rain, 
then  ought  the  drills  to  be  watered  prior  to 
sowing  the  seed.  Thin  sowing  is  recmnmended, 
eqiecially  when  the  ground  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  the  crop,  having  to  Ihin  out  severely 
greatly  disturbing  what  plants  are  reserved. 
The  seed  not  coming  up  very  thickly,  the  first 
thinning-out  may  well  be  deferred  till  the  thin- 
nings are  large  enough  to  send  to  the  kitchen, 
finally  leaving  the  ]ilants  about  0  inches  apart. 
All  that  is  usually  further  neces.sary  is  to  fre- 
quently stir  the  ground  between  the  rows  with 
a  Dutch  hoe,  hand-weeding  being  also  resorted 
to  when  weeds  come  up  in  the  rows.  Tlie 
leaves  required  for  use  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  months  should  be  gathered  carefully. 
As  already  pointed  out,  I  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  growing  winter  Spinach,  but  others 
that  do,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  their  garden, 
ought  to  resort  to  the  good  old  plan  of  sowing 


on  raised  beds.  Some  of  the  very  best  crops  of 
winter  Spina di  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  on 
raised  beds  in  a  garden  where  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  failure  always  took  jjlace.  A 
good  open  position  was  selected,  and  a  space 
0  feet  wide  and  about  '.'it)  feet  long  pegged  out. 
The  best  of  the  top  soil  was  thrown  out  on 
both  sides  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  m.anure 
forked  into  the  trench  thus  made.  Some  nearly 
rotten  manure,  burntsoiland  ashes  from  a  garden 
smother,  and  any  light  fine  soil  available  were  then 
well  mixed  with  the  top  soil  as  it  was  returned  to 
its  original  position.  Should  there  not  be  time 
for  this  bed  of  soil  to  settle  considerably  before 
the  time  arrived  for  seed-sowing,  it  was  heavily 
trampled  when  in  a  dry  state,  the  surface  being 
re-loosened  with  the  aid  of  a  fork.  Four  rows 
of  Spinach  were  found  enough  for  these  well- 
prepared  beds.  The  Spinach  alone  repaid  for 
all  the  trouble  taken,  but  after  it  was  cleared 
ofl'  a  very  little  freshening  up  rendered  the  bed 
very  suitable  for  Asparagus,  which,  I  believe,  was 
often  planted  by  my  friend  in  succession  to  the 
Spinach. 

Old  writers  state  that  the  prickly-seeded  or 
winter  Spinach  is  the  hardiest,  and  advise  that 
this  only  be  sown.  Of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  the  round- 
seeded  or  summer  Spinach  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  foregoing,  and  is  now  quite  as  much  sown. 
Victoria  or  Monstrous  Viroflay  is  a  deciiled  im- 
provement on  either  form,  the  leaves  beinw 
considerably  larger  and  more  succulent,  hardi- 
ness being  about  equal.  During  the  winter 
before  last,  Victoria  far  surpassed  the  round- 
seeled,  but  curiously  enough  did  not  do  so  well 
last  winter,  bfing  somewhat  disappointing  in 
fact.  This  points  to  the  necessity  of  gr.jwin" 
both  forms,  and  is  one  more  proof  of  the  un- 
wisdom of  too  hurriedly  discarding  well-tried 
old  favourites.  M.   H. 


Winter   Lettuce.— In  providing  a  supply  cf 
winter  salading,  it  is  very  essential   that  Lettuce 
should  have  the  foremost  place.     At  this  season  of 
the  year  there    is    generally  ground   at   disposal 
which  might  well  be  turned  to  account   in   provid- 
ing a  good  supply  of  plants,  and  althaugh  in  all 
cases  it  is  not  convenient  to  provide  ghass  accom- 
modation for  the  protection  of  the  plants  in  case 
of  severe  frosts,  yet  more  might  be  protected  than 
there   generally  is   with   mats   and   oiled    canvas 
covering.     J>om  the  want  of   a  little   protection 
many  a   fine   lot   of  plants    has   been   completely 
spoiled,  and  which  might  with  a  little  forethought 
have  alforded  good  Lettuce  for  a  month  or  two 
longer.  This  is  more  apt  to  occur  with  those  which 
are  planted  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
For  this  reason  I  much  prefer  to  arrange  the  plants 
in  beds,  as  with  these  there  is  but  little  trouble  or 
material  needed  when  the  time  comes   for  protec- 
tion.    Only  growing   sufficient   plants   for  lifting 
and  planting  in  frames  is  not  a  wise  proceeiiing. 
Where  movable  frames  are  at  disposal,  the  space 
these  would  occupy  should  be  marked  out   before 
the  plants  are  taken  from  the  seed-bed,  and  into 
this  space  maiked  out  set  out  the  plants.     When 
the  time  comes  for  protection,  the  frames  are  easily 
pla  ed  in  p  i.-iiion,  and  I   find  the  plants  so   pre- 
pired  keep  much  better  than  lifted  plants.     There 
are  two  or  three  well-tried  old  kinds  that  are  par- 
ticularly   well    adapted     for    winter.     These  are 
amongst  Cabbage  forms,  All  the  Year  Round,  Stan- 
stead  Park  and  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green.     The 
Cos    forms   are   Hicks'   Hardy  White   and    Black- 
seeded  BrownCos.  Fromseeds  s  ^wnn.)wt:ood  plants 
shou!<i  be  forthcoming  at  ttie  approach  of  winter 
or  the  la'ter  end  of  autumn,  suitable  lor  removing 
into  frames  if  so  desired,  or  to  be  protected  where 
grown.     The    young    plants    there    should    have 
ample  room  for  development,  as  drawn  plants,  such 
as   to   be   had  from   a  crowdtd  seed-bed,  will  not 
make  good-hearted  Lettuces.     I  have  also  noticed 
with  these  we.-^kly,  d.'-awn-up  Lettuce  plants  that 
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slugs  and  birds  attack  them  sooner.  A  border  well 
open  to  the  sun  should  be  cliosen  for  the  seed-bed, 
as  the  season  is  now  past  when  Lettuces  need  to  be 
raised  on  cooler  sites.  The  soil  must  be  well  [nil- 
veiised,  ;ind  a  little  leaf  soil  and  burned  refuse 
will  be  (ound  gojd  material  for  dressing  over  the 
site  if  not  in  a  good  condition.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  drills,  arranging  these  1  foot  or  15 
inches  apart.  By  the  time  the  little  plants  are 
ready,  the  weather  will  be  quite  genial  enough  for 
tr.insplanting. — A.  Young. 

Tomato  Challenger  cracking.  —  ilr.  Young 
says  with  much  truth  that  some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  cracking  than  others,  and  with  favourable 
conditions  in  this  respect  Challenger,  from  the 
thinness  of  its  skin,  is  certainly  more  addicted  to 
it  than  many  other  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  I 
have  had  opportunities  lately  of  inspecting  some 
hundreds  of  plants  of  this  variety  in  market  esta- 
blishments where  no  tendency  tc  splitting  of  the 
fruits  is  known,  and  the  variety  certainly  would 
not  obtain  such  an  extended  patronage  among 
market  growers  as  it  does  were  this  failing  com- 
mon or  unavoidable.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  fault  complained  of  is  entirely  caused  by 
the  treatment  given,  if  not  the  fault  of  the  culti- 
vator. In  the  case  of  private  growers  the  remedy 
is  not  always  so  fully  under  control,  because  the 
Tomatoes  are  treated  so  often  as  an  accidental  or 
catch  crop,  a  few  plants  standing  here  and  there 
wherever  space  can  be  found  for  them  among,  it 
may  be,  plants  or  fruit  trees.  The  roof  trellis  of 
one  of  our  houses  is  furnished  with  Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes  occupying  the  back  wall,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  narrow  border  very  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  their  accommodation.  The  Cucumbers 
a.s  a  matter  of  necessity  claim  the  greater  priority, 
the  Tomatoes  having  to  share  the  same  treatment. 
Challenger,  Perfection,  and  Early  Ruby  each 
occupy  a  portion  of  this  wall,  but  the  moist  atmo- 
sphere constantly  maintained,  which  is  so  essential 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Cucumbers,  causes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first-named  sort  to  crack 
badly,  the  others  not  being  affected  scarcely  at  all 
in  the  matter  of  fruit  cracking.  In  properly  venti- 
lated houses  there  is  no  reason  for  Tomatoes  of 
any  sort  to  crack,  but  in  the  moisture-laden  atmo- 
sphere of  fruit  or  plant  houses  where,  in  small 
places,  they  have  of  necessity  to  be  grown  this 
failing  is  common.  A  heavy  watering  following 
an  over-dry  state  at  the  roots  either  in  borders  or 
confined  in  boxes  or  pots  accounts  for  some  fruit 
cracking,  even  should  the  atmosphere  be  dry  .and 
cool.  Purposely  avoiding  extremes  of  moisture 
and  drought  will  generally  re>ult  in  sound  fruits, 
no  matter  what  the  sorts  may  be,  but  in  warm 
and  moist  houses  Challenger,  according  to  my 
experience,  is  the  most  liable  to  crack. — W. 
Stkugnell. 

Peas  and  mildew. —Peas  in  these  gardens 
grew  with  wonderful  freedom  during  the  spring, 
and  indeed  up  to  within  a  week  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  much-net  ded  rain  came.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  the  later  summer  and 
autumn  Peas,  but  directly  the  rain  and  a  conler 
charge  of  weather  set  in.  mildew  spread  with 
alarming  rapidity  through  almost  every  row.  Cal- 
culation or  •' timing  "  of  the  various  sowings  this 
season  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 
Those  in  our  case  intended  for  u?e  in  August  are 
ready  for  gathering  now  and  some  are  already 
gone.  The  crops  at  one  lime  promised  to  be  very 
heavy,  but  the  long  period  of  drought  was  too  much 
for  them,  and  now  the  chances  of  a  continuous  and 
late  supply  are  almost  beyond  hope.  I  am  afraid 
the  mildew  i-f  so  violent  that  there  will  be  no  chance, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  seasons,  of  obtaining  a  suc- 
cession from  rows  having  borne  a  premature  crop. 
Last  year  I  had  quite  as  good  a  gathering  from 
the  second  as  from  the  first  crop  on  some  ranks 
which  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill  from  the 
dry  state  of  the  soil  and  the  tropical  heat,  much 
the  same  as  that  which  recurred  this  year,  but 
with,  of  course,  less  severity,  because  of  shorter 
duration.  The  best  Peas  both  for  vigour  and  pro- 
ductiveness in  our  case  are  tlnse  sown  directly 
over  the  Celery  trenches  of  last  year  simply  filled 


in  and  levelled  down.  No  additional  manure  in 
any  form  was  added  either  to  the  soil  or  as  a 
mulching,  and  they  evidently  enjo.sed  the  benefit 
of  a  deeply  moved  soil.  These  were  the  first  vic- 
tims to  the  disastrous  influences  of  mildew, 
which  was  speedily  transmitted  to  the  whole  of 
the  adjoining  rows  of  Duke  of  Albany,  British 
IJaeen  and  other  sorts  intended  for  use  during  the 
whole  of  next  month.  Watering  and  mulching 
may  have  helped  to  carry  them  on  more  satisfac- 
torily, but  neither  came  within  the  chance  of  being 
carried  into  effect,  for  the  simple  reason  thiit  the 
material  was  unavailable  for  doing  so.  In  some 
gardens  mildew  is  always  more  prevalent  than  in 
others,  and  this  garden  seems  peculiarly  subject  to 
it  in  a  violent  form.  It  is  very  disappointing, 
however,  when  the  long- wished- for  change  of 
weather  came,  to  find  it  should  bring  with  it  such 
direful  consequences  to  the  all-important  vege- 
table—Peas.— VV.  S.,  Rood  Ashton. 


close  together  on  a  warm  border  or  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall,  and  will  come  in  useful  early  in  the  year 
to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  beds,  as  in  severe 
winters  there  will  be  some  losses,  especially  among 
the  late-planted  lots.  G.  \Vy  riiES. 


SOWING  CABBAGE  FOR  SPRING  USE. 

It    may  be   considered  a  simple   matter   sowing 
seed  for  the  supply  through  the  early  spring,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  time  of  sowing,  the  state 
of  the  ground  and  the  locality.     So  far  the  best 
Cabbage  I  have  tried  is  EUam's  Early  Dwarf.     I 
am  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  several  kinds,  but 
when  one  plants  several  thousands  and  finds  one 
variety  can  be  relied  upon,  it  is  well   to  grow  that 
kind.     I  have  named  this  variety  in  this  note  be- 
cause by  sowing  an  early  or  small  variety  one  can 
make  more  than  one  sowing.     Some  may  think  it 
is  not  economical  to  do  so,  but  it  is  especially  if 
thin  sowing  is  practised  and  the  planting  done  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  re.idy.     In  cold  or  late  dis- 
tricts the  seed  should  be  sown  the  second  week  in 
July,  and  in  a  light  w.irm  position  a  week  later. 
By  sowing  as  advised,  there    will   be   plenty   of 
plants    for   early  planting  and  a  good   supply  of 
Cabbage  in  the  early  spring.     B'rom  the  early  sow- 
ing, that  is  in  July,  I   select  the   largest    plants 
and  plant  in   rows   18  inches   apart   and   half  the 
distance  from    plant  to   plant.     These  occupy  an 
open  position,  but  sheltered  from  the  east,  and  are 
large  plants  by  winter.    At  times  in  severe  weather 
thty  lose  a  few  of  their  bottom  leaves,  but  being 
moulded  up  well,  they  do  not  suffer  much.     These 
were  ready  the  first  week  in  April  this  year,  coming 
in  at  a  time  choice  vegetables  were  getting  scarce. 
The  smaller  plants  from  the  same  sowing  occupy 
an  exposed  position — th  it  which  has  grown  Onions, 
and    the     ground     is     also     part     planted     with 
the    second    sowing,  which    takes   place   early  in 
August,  so  that  a  succession  is  secured.     One  half 
the    ground    is   heavily   manured   and   the   other 
merely  cleaned,  and  in  severe   seasons   there  is 
scarcely  any  loss  in  the  last-named,  but  the  plants 
are  later.     With  this  vegetable  earliness  is  every- 
thing, as  at  no  season  of  the  year  is  Cabbage  more 
appreciated    than    in    March    or    April.     I    have 
named   March,  as,  given  a  mild  winter,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in   securing  good  Cabbage  if  EUam's  is 
sown  as   advised.     When   sowing   the   seed    it   is 
necessary  to  select  ground  in  good  condition  and 
on  the  flat,  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture.     I  usually 
sow  on  a  south  border,  but  in   such  a  season  as 
this  shall  reverse  matters  somewhat  and  sow  on  a 
west  one  being  cooler.    It  is  also  necessary  to  cover 
the  soil  with  mats  after  sowing,  having  thoroughly 
watered  previously,  removing  the  covering  as  soon 
as    the    seeds    have   germinated.     Only   a    small 
sowing  is  made  this  month,  the  larger  one  early 
in   August,   as   this    will    give    a     lurge    supply 
through   May   and   June.     By   sowing   twice   and 
planting   out   the  largest  plants  early   there  is  a 
succe.ssion,   as   several    plantings    may   be    made 
later  if  desired  in  various  positions.     In  gardens 
only  requiring  a  limited  supply   two  sowings  are 
equally  important,  as  should  one  run   there   is  the 
other   to    tall   bnck   upon.     In    planting   I    prefer 
drills,  as   these   retain   the    moisture.     It    is   also 
important  to  plant  early  before  the  plants  attain 
a  large  size  and  ti  plant  firmly.     It  will   be  found 
advisable  to  prick  out   a  good  number  of  plants. 
When  the  planting  is  finished  these  may  be  placed 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

Sixpence  is  the  price  asked  by  greengrocers  for 
moderately  sized  Vegetable  Marrows.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  what  is  the  original  price  ob- 
tained by  the  grower.  The  fact  serves  to  .show 
that  our  present  method  of  disposing  of  vegetables 
to  consumers  is  a  cumbrous  and  costly  one,  and 
that  for  every  penny  paid  for  the  article's  pro- 
duction, a  further  penny  has  to  be  paid  for  its 
distribution.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Vegetable 
Marrows  should  just  now  be  realising  a  very  good 
price,  because  as  yet  they  are  not  plentiful,  whilst 
Peas  are  pretty  well  over,  though  so  early,  and 
runner  Beans  are  not  yet  much  in  evidence.  It 
may  seem  odd  that  in  a  season  when  everything 
otherwise  seems  to  be  so  unduly  early  these  vege- 
tables should  not  share  in  the  general  precocity, 
but  both  runner  Beans  and  Marrows  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  the  drought,  especially  the  former, 
for  these  made  poor  progress  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth,  except  where  watered,  but  that  could 
only  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  whilst  the  myriads 
of  acres  in  the  fields  from  which  the  markets  are 
supplied  could  not  be  so  favoured.  Even  in  gar- 
dens where  the  Beans  have  been  watered  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  comparatively  late 
generally  they  are. 

In  the  case  of  Marrows  the  chief  reason  perhaps, 
apart  from  the  drought,  why  they  are  not,  with  so 
many  pother  things  fruiting  early,  is  on  account 
of  the  great  risk  to  which  the  tender  plants  are 
subjected  from  late  spring  frosts.  Few  growers 
care  to  plant  out  large  quantities  earlier  than 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June ;  indeed, 
often  the  second  week  in  June  is  reached  before 
the  plants  are  got  out,  and  thus  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  them  to  furnish  fruits  for  cutting  under 
six  weeks.  Tha^-  there  is  no  more  profitable 
market  period  for  Marrows  than  the  month  of  July 
affords  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  whilst  Peas  are 
getting  over  and  runners  are  not  in,  other  vege- 
tables are  not  abundant,  whiLst  during  August 
runner  Beans  are  very  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  in 
September  there  come  in  autumn  Caidiflowers,  and 
these  are  very  formidable  rivals  to  Vegetable 
Marrows.  Thus  it  is  that  those  few  growers  who 
got  out  plants  early  in  May  un'ler  hand-lights  have 
exceptional  opportunities  to  supply  the  July  de- 
mand, and  as  the  shelters,  whether  cloche,  old- 
fashioned  hand-light,  or  glass-roofed  box,  be  ma- 
terially enduring,  they  should  during  some  half- 
dozen  years  more  than  repay  their  original  cost, 
especially  that  they  may  be  used  to  protect  Let- 
tuces, Cauliflower  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  during  the 
winter  months.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
make  such  complete  use  of  protectors  of  this  kind 
as  they  deserve,  especially  in  the  production  of 
early  Marrows,  for  whilst  a  good  fruit  may  in  July 
fetch  from  :jd.  to  Id.,  perhaps  more,  in  August 
smaller  fruits  may  not  realise  more  than  from 
id.  to  Id.,  and  an  entire  van  load  comparatively  a 
small  sum.  That  is  because  everybody  has  Mar- 
rows in  plenty,  whilst  only  those  who  have  cut 
early  have  made  a  profitable  market.  A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES— KITCHEN. 

Potatoes  making  a  second  growth.— A  few 

Jays  agii  1  w.Mit  iiitu  n  t'uM  wher-r  \vi'  cnav  PotatflCB 
anil  cxarniuoil  tln'in.  1  found  that  such  lato  kinds  as 
MngnuniBonuni,  .Miunclnure, and  others  of  this  type  had 
mailo  shnolsfi-orn  the  tuber  4  inclies  to  5  inches  long, 
and  in  some  instances  they  were  f.iriniiig  a  young 
tuber.  Tliis  is  not  to  be  wonderpd  at  seeing  how  dry 
thp  soil  had  got  previous  to  the  rain.-  J.  Ckook,  Forde 
Ahheij. 
The  best  Cos  autumn  Lettuce. —No  hind  tan, 

I    think,  ciinid  llit-ks'  Hardy  Cos.     Now  (.Inly  20)  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  for  uutamn  and  e.Trly  winter  work. 
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Last  year  I  sowed  a  jiatcli  at  tliis  season,  and  had  good 
Lettuces  up  to  nearly  Christmasi.  If  always  plant 
some  from  tliia  sowing  early  in  Soptenilirr  im  a  Vine 
bjrder  close  to  the  trout  light  oo  a  raised  ridne  of  soil 
whicli  I  put  for  thoui  to  grow  iu.  llero  tliey  thrive 
grandly.— J.  C.  F. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday    last   was    much    smaller    than  usual   as 
regards  the   quantity  of  exhibits,  but,  as  is  often 
the  case,  novelties  were  plentiful. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first  class  certific.ite  w.^s  given  to  exch  of  the 
following — 

Cattley.\  crispa  supekba.— This  is  a  well- 
named  variety  of  C.  crispa,  a  popular  Brazilian 
Orchid,  called  also  L;o'ia'crispa.  Two  spikes  were 
exhibited,  one  with  eight  liowers,  which  are  large 
and  beautifully  coloured,  the  sepals  narrow,  and 
the  broader  petals  wavy  in  character,  of  the  purest 
white,  with  a  much  crested  lip,  deep  purple,  with 
a  white  margin,  and  in  rich  contrast  to  the  other 
spotless  portion  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
useful  Orchid,  as  much  for  its  freedom  as  the 
exMptionally  rich  colouring  of  the  flowers.  From 
Mr.  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

MlLTONlA  VEXILLARIA  DAISY  HAYWOOD. — This 

is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  that  has 
appeared.  It  is  a  lovely  acquisition  to  the  many 
good  forms  of  this  tirchid  already  in  cultivation. 
The  plant  shown  bore  a  strong  raceme  of  eight 
flowers,  each  of  very  lar^e  size,  the  lip  measuring 
over  r!  inches  across  and  of  the  purest  white, 
relieved  only  by  a  blotch  of  yellow  at  the  base, 
whilst  the  smaller  sepals  and  petals  are  slightly 
touched  with  rose.  It  is  a  superb  Miltonia,  the 
flowers,  although  of  b:)ld  aspect  and  borne  with 
great  freedom,  being  quite  free  from  any  trace  of 
coarseness.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Salter,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

Cypripedium  Edwahdi.— This  is  a  beautiful 
hybrid,  as  one  might  expect  with  such  parents  as 
C  Fairrieanum  and  C.  Veitchi.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley, 
who  have  a  thoroughly  representative  collection 
of  Cypripediums.  This  hybrid  combines  the 
characteristic  points  of  both  parents,  but  shows 
perhaps,  a  greater  preponderance  of  C.  Veitchi! 
l'  le  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  striped  with  deep 
I  .imson,  the  centre  suffused  with  rich  green, 
Mhilst  the  petals  have  the  wavy  character  some- 
A/liat  of  those  of  C.  I'airrieanum,  the  ground  colour 
gieen,  spotted  with  chocolate,  whitish  in  the 
centre  ;^  the  lip  is  light  brown  and  green  at  the 
i  1  ex.  Fortunately,  the  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
tiie  leaves  marked  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  C. 
^  eitchi,  but  of  a  much  deeper  colour.  It  is  a 
Cypripedium  that,  we  should  think,  would  get 
popular,  and  may  rank  amongst  the  finest  forms 
of  C.  J'airrieanum. 

Cattleya  Hardvana  (Tate's  var.).— Everyone 
who  cares  for  Orchids  knows  C.  Hardyana,  and 
this  variety  well  deserves  a  distinct  name.  It  is 
magnificent  for  colour,  three  flowers  being  ex- 
hi>3ited.  The  sepals  are  rich  rose-purple,  the 
petals  broad,  wavy,  and  of  a  similar  shade,  but 
beautifully  veined  with  white.  The  lip  is  far  more 
intense  in  colour  than  that  of  the  type,  deep  velvety 
crimson-purple,  with  a  rich  yellow  eye-like  blotch 
on  either  tide  of  the  entrance  to  the  throat.  It  is 
nearly  3  inches  across,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and 
unrivalled  for  depth  of  colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  F. 
Billington,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Lee,  Audenshawi 
near  .Manchester. 

The  groups  of  Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but 
well  worthy  of  note.  An  interesting  group,  which 
comprised  principally  leading  species  and  varie- 


ties  of    Cypripedium?,  was  exhibited  by   Messrs. 
B.   S.   Williams  and   Son,   Upper    Holloway.     C. 
Morgani;c  was  finely  represented.     Also  shown  in 
splendid  character  weie  Cypripedium  Ashburlonia; 
superbum,  C.  Swani.inum,  C.   Sedeni  candidulum, 
the   large   greyish   green-flowered    C.    tonsum,   C. 
Harrisianum   superbum,  and  C.  itnanthum,  which 
we  think  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Cypripediums 
in  cultivation.     Odontoglossum    Harryanum  was 
remarkably  well   flowered;   also  Pescatorea  Day- 
ana,  which  has  creamy  white  flowers,  tipped  with 
a    rosy   red    colour.     Paphinia    cristata    grandis, 
purple-crimson  ;  Trichocentrum  tigrinum,  Anguloa 
liuckeri   sanguicea,   Cattleya  giga",   C.  Aclandiie, 
and   Platyclinis   filiformis  were  well  flowered.     A 
silver  medal  was  awarded.     Agioup  of  rare  Or- 
chids came   from    Messrs.    Sander    and   Co.,   St. 
Albans      Included  with  this  was  a  very  fine  batch 
of   Strobilanthes   Dyerianus,   which  has  metallic- 
purple  leaves,  neat,  and  of  great  beauty.     A  seed- 
ling   Cypripedium    with  pinkish    liowers,   and    C. 
Fausianum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Dauthieri  and  C. 
calophyllum     superbum,    were    of     note ;    whilst 
another  hybrid  was  shown  named  C.  mulus,  a  cross 
between  0.  hirsutum  and  C.  Lawrenceanum,  the 
sepals  of  a  light  brownish   colour,  the  petals  rosy 
purple  towards  the  apex.     C.  llassaianum,  which 
was  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the  last  meeting 
and  described  in  The  Garden  (p.  (jl),  was  shown 
in    fine   character.     Very   charming    was  Zygope- 
talum  (Promeniua)  xani  hinum,  the  plant  quite  dwarf 
in  growth  and  the  flowers  rich  yellow,  with  spots  of 
deep  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  lip.     Mormodes 
pardinum  was  exhibited  in  remarkably  fine  condi- 
tion.    The    plant     carried     a    raceme    of    twelve 
flowers,  e?ch  of  large  size  and  rich  yellow.  Aerides 
Sanderianum  with  five  spikes  and  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  in  variety  were  included  in  this  pleasing  dis- 
play.    We  must  mention  Cypripedium    hybridum 
Y'oungianum,  a  very  beautiful   hybrid ;  C.  Venus, 
light    rose-pink  ;   the   scarlet  flowered   Habenaria 
militaris,    Miltonia   Koezli  alba,    pure  white   with 
yellow  centre,   and   Cattleya  Gaskelliana   (silver 
medal).     Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda  had  Sobralia 
macrantha  var.  Princess  May,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  white   tinted   with   rose,    the  Up  of  a  deeper 
shade  at  the  apex,  and  yellow  within  the  throat. 
Mr.  Statter  had  a  number  of  interesting  novelties, 
and  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation.     Lfelia 
eleganu   was  represented   by  superb  spikes.      In 
the  same  collection  was  the  beautiful  Lajlia  Ames- 
iana,  which  has  bold   flowers,  sepals   and   petals 
touched  with  lilac,  the  lip  crimson-purple,  yellow 
at    the   entrance    to    the    throat.    Cattleya    Rex 
(Stand  Hall  variety)  is  a  good  form,  the  sepals  and 
petals   primrose    colour,   the    lip   crimson  purple, 
yellow  in  the  threat,   the   outsides   of   the   lobes 
apricot  colour.     Mr.  McArthur,  The  London  Nur- 
series, Maid  I  Vale,  had  a  pleasing  group,  in  which 
we  noticed  Oncidium  prietextum,  a  very  good  form 
of  Oncidium  Jonesiannm,  and  such  Cypripediums 
as  C.  Seegerianum,  C.  Curtisi,  C.  volonteum,  and  C. 
Dayanum  superbum.     Besides  Orchids,  the  old  but 
uncommon  Eucomis  punctata  was  shown  in  splendid 
condition  (bronze  medal).     Mr.  H.  Dennison,  Or- 
chid grower  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Gledstanes,  Manor  House, 
Gunnersbury,  received   a  cultural    commendation 
for    a    well-grown    plant    of     Cattleya    superba. 
Messrs.  W.  L  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  had  Cat- 
tleya gigas   Turnbulliana,  the  flowers   of  pleasing 
colour,  petals  soft   rose-purple;  the  lip  of  a  crim- 
son-purple shade,    very    rich   and    handsome.     C. 
Dowiana  var.  Lewisianais  noteworthy  ;  the  flowers 
are    deep  velvety  purple   as   regardo    the  lip  and 
veined  with  gold. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to  each  of  the 
following:  — 

CUPRESSUS  macrocarpa  lutea.— This  is  a 
very  distinct  and  vigorous  growing  form;  the 
growth  pale  yellowish-green,  a  clear  and  pleasing 
shade  of  colour.  It  is,  of  course,  difticult  to  judge 
of  a  plant  in  a  pot,  but  this  possesses  evidently 
great  merit;  the  variegation  is  distinct  and  not 
spotty.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester. 

Campanula  grandifloba  Mariesi. — We  can 
scarcely    understand    why  such  a  plant   should 


receive  a  certificate.  Of  course,  it  is  well  worth  the 
award,  but  then  it  has  been  in  culti\ation  many 
years.  It  is  compact  in  growth,  <lwarf,  and  a  mass 
of  large  jiurple  flowers  at  this  season.  To  see  this 
v.iriety  of  ('.  grandillora,  belter  known,  perhaps,  as 
Platycodon.  in  perfection  it  must  be  left  alone  to 
develop  into  a  broad  mass.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
plant  is  not  more  grown  both  on  borders  and 
rockeries.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  t'hesliunt. 
hPiR.EA  Anthony  Watereu  —We  were  plea-ed 
to  see  a  lirst-class  certificate  awarded  to  this 
shrub.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  the  award,  as 
one  does  not  often  welcome  such  a  strikingly 
handsome  new  shrub.  We  have  described  tliis 
sport  from  S.  Bumalda  on  previous  occasions,  and  a 
description  is  given  of  it  in  The  Garden  (p.  44). 
We  cannot  add  to  anything  there  sail,  e x-ept  to 
again  remark  that  for  the  open  and  pot  culture  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  novelties  that  have  ap- 
peared of  recent  years.  The  colour  of  the  flo.x'rs 
is  deep  crimson,  a  superb  shade.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill,  near  Woking. 

Carnation  Esmeralda.— This  is  a  distinct  acd 
richly-coloured  variety.  The  flowers,  which  are  full 
and  do  not  split,  are  yellow,  striped  with  an  ashy 
grey  colour.  We  should  like  to  see  a  plant  of  it,  as 
muoh  naturally  depends  upon  the  growth  as  re- 
gards its  usefulness.  Shown  by  Mr.  F.  Bull,  Worm- 
ingford,  Colchester. 

Sweet  Pea  The  Belle,  with  large  blooms, 
well  shaped,  and  of  a  pale  rose  shade,  freckled,  so 
to  say,  with  a  deeper  tone.  It  is  a  bright  and 
attractive  kind.     Mr.  Eckford. 

Sweet  Pea  Eliza  Eckford,  which  has  very 
charming  flowers,  white,  touched  with  rose-purple 
and  a  streak  of  the  same  colour  down  the  centre 
of  the  large  segment.     Mr.  Eckford. 

Caladium  Le  Nain  Rouge. — An  acceptable 
addition  to  the  kinds  already  in  cultivation.  It 
will  form  a  good  companion  to  C.  argyrites,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  dwarf  and  the  leaves  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  It  is  very  free,  and  in  every  way 
a  good  variety.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Begonia  (tuberous)  Mrs  Bourne. — This  is  a 
tuberous-rooted  variety,  but  we  cannot  understand 
why  it  should  have  been  recognised.  The  flowers 
are  large,  yellow,  single,  with  the  outer  whorl  of 
segments  running  into  leaf  form.  It  is  a  curiosity, 
but  such  a  variety,  sportive  and  not  fixed,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  good  garden  plant.  A  botanical 
certificate  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
From  Mrs.  Darwin,  The  Grove,  Huntingdon  Ko.ad, 
Cambridge. 
A  botanical  certifioite  was  given  to 
DiDYMOCAEPUS  LACUNOSA.— This  is  a  handsnme 
kind,  the  flowers  deep  purple-maroon  in  colour, 
neat  and  pleasing.  An  interest  ng  and  noteworthy 
species.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  of  much 
interest.  One  of  the  most  important  features  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr. 
Eekford.  We  have  recently  dercribed  the  varieties 
raised  by  Mr.  Eckford,  but  we  made  note  of  a  few 
especially  noteworthy,  amongst  them  PriiLcess  May, 
rose  and  white,  a  delicately  coloured  flower ; 
Emily  Eckford,  purple  ;  Excelsior,  brilliant  crim- 
son ;  Mrs.  Eckford,  pale  yellow  ;  Ovid,  carmine- 
rose  ;  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Dorothy  Tennant,  and 
Lemon  Quten,  besides  several  others,  all  of  great 
merit.  They  show  that  this  raiser  is  working  on 
proper  lines.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
had  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  February.  The  plants  are  remarkably 
lompact  in  growth,  and  the  flowers  display  con- 
siderable range  of  colour,  comprising  both  double 
and  single.  As  the  varieties  were  not  marked  we 
lannot  particularise,  but  the  colours  were  extremely 
rich  and  pleasing.  The  variety  Octavie  was  well 
represented,  the  plants  literally  bent  down  with 
the  wealth  of  double  white  Gardenia-like  flowers 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  were 
also  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  miscellaneous 
group  in  which  the  leading  kinds  of  Caladiums 
were  the  chief  feature,  whilst  the  collection  con- 
tained several  supeib  tubprous  Begorias,  such  as 
Hero,  double  crimson,  and    Mrs.  Ingram,   double 
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saimoD.  MeFsrF.  E.  T>.  Shutileworlh  and  Co., 
Ptckh.-im  Uye,  S.E.,  had  a  miscellaneous  display 
of  tir.e-foliaf^ed  ^nd  floweiirg  plants;  Lilimii 
auratum  and  Hydrangea  panicalala  grandiflora 
were  of  merit.  Carnations  were  rot  so  lar^.'ely 
shown  as  we  anticipated.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford,  had  an  interesting  collection  of  many 
kinds  and  some  very  promising  seedlings,  but  the 
finest  exhibit  comprised  a  large  number  of  bunches 
of  Ketton  Rose,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  appeared 
in  The  Garden  January  IG,  Is'.il'  (bronze  medal) 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  several  interesting 
exhibits.  Retinospora  squarrosa  snlphurea  is  a 
good  kind,  very  compact,  dense,  and  creamy 
yellow,  and  another  excellent  shrub  is  Cupressus 
Lawfcniana  versicolor.  I,antana  Drap  d'Or  is 
wcitliy  of  note;  the  flowers  are  rich  yellow,  a  deep 
glowing  colour.  Carnation  Celia,  rose,  something 
like  Ketton  Rose,  Rhododendron  Sylvia,  a  large 
rale  yellow  -  flowered  greenhouse  variety,  very 
distinct  and  pleasing,  were  also  shown."  Other 
pcod  plants  shown  were  Marigold,  single  dwarf, 
the  flowers  rich  yellow,  crimson-purple  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  The  same  firm  had  an  interestirg 
series  of  hardy  Gladioli,  of  which  one  of  the  more 
distinct  was  Hugo  de  Vries,  mauve-lilac,  a  very 
good  type.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  group  of 
hardy  flowers.  They  included  Linura  flavum, 
Callirhoe  involucrata  and  hardy  Gladioli  in  va- 
iiety,  Campanula  Parkeri,  white,  violet  at  the 
base  of  the  segments,  and  Clematis  Viticella 
kerme.'ina,  rich  claret.  Mr.  F.  Bull,  Wcrming- 
ford,  Colchester,  had  several  good  Carnations,  and 
Mr.  F.  Roemer,  Qucdlinburg,"  Humulus  japonicus 
variegatus,  the  leaves  green,  variegated  with  white. 
Carnjition  La  Villette,  the  flowers  yellow,  strij  ed 
with  carmine,  from  Mr.  E.  Domaille,  Guernsey,  is 
a  gcod  kind  of  bright  colour. 

Fruit  Committee. 
There  were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
ccmmittee.  Choice  fruit  was  staged  in  quantity. 
Apricots  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors.  Melons 
and  Peaches  were  largely  shown,  and  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Tomatoes  was  sent  from  the  society's 
gardens. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  a 

Seedling  Melon.— a  large,  white,  thick  fle.shed 
variety  with  a  strong  musk  flavour.  From  Mr.  Lee 
The  Gardens,  Lynford  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridge worth,  had  a  very 
fine  collection  of  fruit  grown  in  a  cool  orchard 
house,  fourteen  dishes  being  shown.  These 
comprised  Bigarrean  Noir  de  Guben,  Emperor 
Frartis,  and  Geant  de  Hedelfinger  Cherries, 
Loid  Napier  and  Di7den  Nectarines,  Grrs  Puche 
and  Mexico  Apricots,  the  latter  no  improvement 
on  older  kinds ;  Souvenir  de  Congres  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears,  and  some  well  finished 
Transparent  Early  and  Late  Gage  Plums  (>ilver 
Kni^htian  medal).  Messrs.  Bunvard,  Maidstone 
staged  a  collection  of  Apples,  chiefly  early  kinds' 
large,  and  well  coloured.  Some  of  the  varieties' 
weie  larger  than  is  usually  seen  so  early  in  the  sea- 
srn.  Red  Astracban,  Irish  Peach,  Gladstone, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Early  Joe,  Tetofsky,  a  Russian 
variety  rarely  seen;  Red  Juneating,  and  Lady 
SuflreM  being  very  good  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
iTOni  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  Mr.  Wythes 
tert  six  varieties  of  Apricots,  Morello  Cherries, 
ard  eighteen  Melons.  The  Melons  were  medium- 
fizfd  bright  golden  fruits,  beautifullv  netted,  the 
variety  being  the  new  seedling  Beauty  of  Syon, 
nhich  had  a  first-class  certificate  last  year  (bronze 
medal).  From  the  K.H.S.  gardens  were  sent  nine 
varieties  of  Apricots,  the  varieties  being  Turkey, 
Hemskirk,  Breda,  Moorpark,  Gros  Pfche,  Kaisha, 
St  Ambroise,  Royal  Orange  and  Early  Shipley. 
Thu  was  an  interesting  exhibit,  as  it  contained 
rare  \arieties.  From  the  Royal  Garden.s,  Frog- 
more,  came  four  very  fine  dishes,  these  bein»  Moor- 
park, Frrgmore  Early,  Shipley's,  and  Powells  Late, 
a  very  desirable  kind,  large,  of  gcod  flavour,  and  a 
vigorous  grower  in  most  soils.  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Mentmore  Gardens,  sent  a  valuable  lot,  having  fine 
Moorpark,  Hemskirk,  Breda,  Brown  Turkey.  Large 
Red  (very  good),  and  Frcgmore  Prolific.     Messrs. 


Buryard,  Maidstone,  had  Shipley's,  Breda,  Moor- 
park, Gros  Pt'che,  Kaisha,  and  Hemskirk,  not 
so  ripe  as  some  of  the  others.  With  these 
was  also  shown  foliage  of  each  kind.  From  Mr. 
Thomas  also  came  a  nice  basket  of  Golden  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  and  a  very  fine  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine- 
apple weighing  nearly  ti  lbs.  The  plant  which 
bore  this  had  been  rooted  and  grown  from  a  sucker 
in  ten  months. 

Mr.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  had  a  fine 
box  of  Crimson  Galande  Peaches  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines.  Mr.  Woodward,  Barham  Court  Gar- 
dens, Maidstone,  had  a  fine  dish  of  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines  grown  on  standard  trees  in  a 
cool  house,  and  very  good  Alexander  Peaches 
fathered  from  an  east  wall.  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley 
Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  staged  gcod  dishes  of 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  and  Royal 
George  Peaches  nicely  finished.  A  dish  of  1892 
Apples  vras  contributed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Stroud, 
Gloucester,  but  of  little  value.  A  new  seedling 
Apple  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rich,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bristol,  but  not  sufficiently  lipe  to  test  its  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Wallingtor,  sent  a 
di,-h  of  Early  Joe  Apples.  A  seedling  Melon  of 
no  merit  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Rodbourn,  Hailing 
Park  Gardens,  Croydon.  A  very  fine  collection  of 
Tomatoes  was  sent  from  Chiswick,  comprising 
thirty-four  varieties,  the  best  dishes  being  Trophy, 
Chemin,  Ruby  Queen,  Perfection,  Kidgway's  Seed- 
ling, and  Mikado.  The  best  yellow  varieties  were 
Prince  of  Orange,  Henderson's  Golden  Sunrise, 
Flying  Dutchman,  Golden  Queen, Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Golden  Jubilee.  The  Peach,  the  Cherry,  and 
Plum  Tomatoes  were  also  sent.  Mr.  McDougall, 
Stirling,  sent  a  seedling  Tomato,  but  no  improve- 
ment en  present-day  kinds.  A  very  fine  lot  of 
Perfection  Tomato  was  staged  by  Mr.  May,  Oak- 
field  Gardens,  Beckenham,  Kent.  These  large 
fruits  are  not  so  much  sought  after  as  they  were, 
those  of  medium  size  being  now  preferred. 


In  the  course  of  his  remaiks  on  alpine  plant 
houses,  Mr.  H.  S.  Leonard  stated  his  notes  would 
refer  more  to  housing  or  sheltering  tender  alpine 
plants,  as  from  considerable  experience  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  grow  these  love'y 
subjects  some  protection  is  nece.-sary  in  our  damp 
climate.  From  close  observation,  he  found  pro- 
tection essential  not  so  much  from  cold  as  from 
damp.  As  previously  explain:  d,  damp,  if  continu- 
ous, is  fatal,  also  drip.  Snow  is  a  great  protector, 
and  shields  the  tender  roots  from  extreme  cold 
and  prevents  the  severe  frost  from  lifting  the 
roots,  which  is  a  cause  of  failure  in  this  country. 
There  are  various  methods  of  protection,  and  he 
would  describe  the  most  suitable.  In  the  first 
place  hand  glasses  were  a  ready  means  of  protect- 
ing a  few  plants,  but  this  system  was  bad,  inas 
much  as  the  hand-light  sheltered  a  few  and  killed 
the  surrounding  plants  by  the  drip  it  threw  on  to 
those  contiguous  to  the  glass,  so  that  he  did  not 
advise  this  mode  of  shelter.  A  strong  sheet  of 
glass  supported  at  the  sides  was  belter,  as  this 
admitted  air  and  light,  so  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  plants.  Though  houses  for  alpine  plants 
were  now  in  their  infancy,  he  predicted  a  wider 
field  in  the  future,  when  alpine  plant  houses  would 
be  a  regular  feature  in  the  rock  or  alpine  garden. 
He  had  u^ed  for  the  less  choice  plants  a  well- 
glazed  sash-light  li  feet  by  -1  feet  placed  against  a 
sloping  bank,  the  ends  resting  on  four  corner 
stones  and  the  bottom  against  a  walk,  and  found 
it  answered  admirably  ;  but  he  now  had  his  choice 
plants  in  a  house  on  stages.  He  did  not  advise  an 
expensive  erection.  Any  ordinary  workman  could 
erect  such  a  structure  ;  the  great  points  were  good 
glazing  and  plenty  of  air.  If  the  plants  are  on 
rockwork  or  planted  out,  the  house  cannot  be 
utilised  for  other  subjects,  but  such  a  house  is 
always  more  or  less  gay  with  some  choice 
plant,  and,  if  located  in  the  rock  garden 
projier,  is  a  welcome  addition  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  He  advised  a  low-pitched  roof. 
When  the  plants  were  grown  in  pans  there  was 
considerable  advantage,  as  during  hot  weather  they 
could    be    removed  and    plunged    in   cooca  fibre 


and  the  house  employed  for  other  plants.  Many 
of  the  choicer  Saxifrages  are  lovely,  deserving  of 
higher  culture.  There  are  other  things,  such  as 
the  choicer  Bamboos,  Primulas  in  variety.  Irises, 
kc.  Near  large  towns  it  seems  impossible  to  keep 
alpines  in  a  healthy  condition  any  length  of  time, 
as  sairke  and  want  of  pure  air  soon  cripple  them 
in  such  places.  A  house  is  doubly  valuable,  as  to 
a  great  extent  fogs  and  smoke  are  defied  and  ex- 
cessive moisture  prevented.  He  thought  many 
fought  thy  of  this  class  of  plants  owing  to  the  loss 
of  choice  varieties,  but  he  felt  sure  these  sub- 
jects deserve!  more  care,  and  with  care  losses 
would  be  less  frequent.  He  had  such  a  house  ps 
described,  and  for  the  past  few  years  he  had  lost 
very  little. 

Mr.  G.  Paul  said  his  experience  was  that 
alpines,  as  a  rule,  got  beautifully  less  and 
were  diflicult  to  manage.  The  house  advised  was 
necessary  no  doubt,  but  Mr.  Leonard  did  not  men- 
tiun  h  )w  one  worked  in  these  low-pitched  places 
if  the  plants  were  close  to  the  roof.  The  lectuier 
stated  he  would  have  the  plants  on  stages  and  a 
walk  down  the  centre.  Sir  W.  Arbuthnot  thought 
frames  equally  valuable  if  properly  used. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  committee  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Mr. 
R.  Ballnntine  presiding.  The  secretary  announced 
that  four  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  had  been 
.sent  over  from  New  South  Wales  frozen  in  blocks 
of  ice  for  the  opinion  of  the  society.  They  had 
been  despatched  by  a  Mr.  Faire,  of  Sydney,  who 
sta'ed  that  the  grower  was  a  Mr.  R.  Forsyth,  of 
Sydney,  and  that  the  flowers  formed  part  of  the 
exhibit  with  which  that  grower  won  the  silver  cup 
at  the  Sydney  show  last  April.  The  blooms  were 
unnamed,  but  were  large  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums more  or  less  incurved,  and  the  colours 
appeared  to  be  of  a  dull  yellow  or  bronze  in  each 
case.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 
Respecting  the  frozen  flowers  sent  out  by  the 
National  Society  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in 
return  for  those  Mr.  Earland  sent  last  September, 
Mr.  HarmanPavne  made  the  following  communica- 
tion. In  a  letter  received  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Wellington  Horticultural  Society  he  says,  "All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  in  this  district  aie  look- 
ing forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  frozen  flowers. 
Unfortunately,  they  will  not  be  here  in  time  for 
our  show,  but  the  society  intends  to  hold  a  supple- 
mentary show  on  their  arrival."  Another  corre- 
spondent in  a  letter  of  later  date  writes  to  the 
following  effect :  "The  frozen  Chrysanthemums 
arrived  in  good  condition,  and  a  special  show  was 
held  for  them.  A  large  number  of  people  paid 
for  admission.  The  English  incurved  were  much 
admired  on  account  of  their  perfect  form ;  no 
Bowers  were  ever  exhibited  in  this  city  so  perfect. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  flowers  retained 
their  perfect  colours.  Altogether  the  exhibit 
proved  very  interesting  both  to  growers  and  non- 
growers,  and  will  no  doubt  be  the  cause  of  many 
taking  a  greater  interest  in  Chrysanthemums."  A 
newspaper  report,  speaking  of  the  exhibit, 
mentions  that  only  in  one  case  did  air  bubbles 
interrupt  the  view,  the  freezing  having  been 
accomplished  with  so  much  skill.  The  writer 
adds :  "  Already  the  English  blooms  are  being 
asked  for  by  kindred  societies  all  over  the  colonies, 
and  they  will  be  sent  to  Christchurch,  Timaru, 
Dunedin,  Auckland,  and  to  Australia  if  possible,  a 
requisition  having  been  received  from  the  Laun- 
ceslon  Society  to  thateflfect." 

Mr.  Payne  announced  that  the  reports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  all  referred  to  the 
bad  weather  during  the  recent  Chrysanthemum 
season,  and  that  the  colonial  exhibitions  had 
suffered  in  consequence,  as  the  growers  there  did 
not  resort  to  protection  in  the  way  we  did  here. 

The  Wellington  Society  submitted  for  the 
decision  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
committee  a  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
one  of  their  classes,  viz  ,  six  pompons,  distinct,  in 
bunches  or  sprays,  three  flowers  of  each  variety 
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with  foliage,  making  eighteen  blooms  in  all.  One 
exhibitor  so  arranged  his  exhibit  as  to  have  three 
Fepar.ite  flowers  of  each  variety,  each  flower  being 
on  a  separate  stem,  the  stems  of  each  variety 
being  tied  together,  while  another  exhibitor 
arranged  his  so  as  to  have  one  spray  of  each 
variety,  each  spray  having  three  flowers  on  one 
stem.  It  was  resolved  that  the  wording  allowed 
the  exhibitors  to  stage  their  blooms  in  either  way. 

From  another  New  Zealand  society  at  Cam- 
bridge the  following  interesting  particulars  were 
received  :  In  the  classes  for  Chrysanthemum  cut 
blooms  there  were  llltj  actually  staged.  The  hall 
was  much  too  small,  for  I  he  tables  left  insufficient 
space  for  the  public.  In  the  class  for  children's 
bouquets,  'Ml  were  staged  as  follows:  IKi  table 
bouquets,  127  hand  bouquets,  and  111  bridal. 
Besides  these,  the  children  sent  in  thirty-six  floral 
designs,  such  as  wreaths,  crosses,  &c. 

Twenty  new  members  and  two  Fellows  were 
elected,  and  the  Cookermouth  and  North  of  Eng- 
land Society  admitted  in  affiliation.  Several 
members  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  sub- 
sequently ensued  thought  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  season  being  a  late  one 
this  year, 


EXHIBITION  AT  EARL'S  COURT. 

A  SMALL,  but  charming  show  was  held  at  the 
Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  last.  Carnations  were  a  leading 
feature,  but  there  were  many  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions. 

Carnations. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  summer,  and 
that  everything  is  practically  a  month  in  advance, 
the  Carnations  and  Piootees  were  very  fine,  cspeci- 
rilly  those  from  Manchester.  The  flowers  were  full, 
fresh,  smooth  and  of  fine  colour,  but  unfortunately 
in  the  majority  of  classes  shown  with  pi  per  collars. 
\Ve  shall  hope  in  time  to  see  this  barbarous  and 
.ibsurd  system  abolished.  The  best  twenty-four 
Carnations  came  from  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Morton,  Man- 
chester, but,  unfortunately,  the  flowers  were  not 
named.  We  may  point  out  that  exhibitions  would 
not  be  very  interesting  unless  the  various  things 
were  properly  labelled.  The  exhibits  of  this 
grower  were  thoroughout  of  high  character.  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  second,  his 
flowers  including  fine  examples  of  Niobe  p.p.b., 
Gregorius  and  Psyche,  besides  several  others, 
which  have  been  mentioned  previously  in  The 
Garden.  There  was  good  competition  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  twenty-four  yellow  ground 
varieties,  in  which  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.  Most 
conspicuous  were  the  blooms  of  Countess  of  Jersey, 
Agnes  Chambers,  Mrs.  Henwood,  Magnet,  Mrs. 
A.  Barnett,  Annie  Douglas,  Janira  and  Nellie  Bath, 
whilst  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
who  had  fine  blooms  of  Horatius,  Countess  of 
Jersey  and  Aurora. 

One  of  the  most  important  classes  was  for 
twenty-four  self  and  fancy  varieties.  The  winner 
of  the  first  prize  was  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  had  fine 
kinds  for  colour,  such  as  King  of  Scarlets,  a  glow- 
ing shade.  Salamander,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
white,  edged  with  pink,  very  charming  ;  Germania, 
Nellie  Bath,  Mrs.  A.  Barnett,  and  Old  Coin.  A 
good  second  was  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  New  Marston, 
Oxford,  he  having  Glaucus,  bright  scarlet,  and 
Germania  in  excellent  character.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  twelve,  the  premier  award  was 
made  in  favour  of  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  whose  flowers  were 
again  unnamed. 

The  Picotees  were  well  shown,  and  again  Mr. 
Shaw  must  be  congratulated.  His  twenty-four 
flowers  were  of  great  merit,  fresh,  well  coloured, 
full,  and  in  true  character ;  whilst  those  from  Mr! 
C.  Turner  were  also  of  merit,  particularly  Little 
Phil,  Brunette,  and  several  highly  promising  seed- 
lings. Amongst  the  border  kinds  we  must  com- 
mend the  six  self-coloured  varieties  from  Mr.  Sage, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House, 
Twickenham.  The  scarlet- flowered  Jim  Smith,  the 


old  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Horace,  Kiby,  Germania,  and 
G.  H.  Sage  were  fine;  the  last  is  a  distinct  bor- 
der variety,  the  flowers  do  not  split,  and  they  are 
full,  compact,  and  bright  salmon  in  colour.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  twelve  good  bunches 
of  border  kinds.  One  class  was  for  any  self- 
coloured  Carnation,  not  less  than  twelve  trusses, 
and  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  sliowed 
a  very  fine  variety  named  Mrs.  Apsley  Smith,  the 
flowers  full,  not  in  the  least  split,  and  brilliant 
scarlet  in  colour — a  rich,  effective  kind.  Mr,  James 
Douglas  was  second  with  Crimson  King,  a  richly 
coloured  variety,  the  flowers  compact,  not  split. 
This  variety  ."iuooeeds  well  out  of  doors.  Mr. 
G.  H.  S)ge  came  third  with  the  variety  ramed 
G.  H.  S.ige. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  a  basket  or  vase  of 
Carnations  for  table  decoration.  A  very  charmirg 
arrangement  was  that  from  Miss  C.  B.  C,'le, 
Feltham.  The  variety  used  was  Miss  Joliffe, 
pleasingly  set  off  with  Fern ;  whilst  Miss  Nancy 
Cole  was  second,  using  the  same  kind,  bjt  the 
flowers  were  too  much  bunched  together. 

Several  things  were  not  for  competition.  Mr. 
G.  Chaundy  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  exhibited 
Carnations,  and  a  large  collection  came  from  Mr. 
C,  Turner,  who  had  many  sterling  kinds. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

These  proved  by  no  means  the  least  interest  in  j 
feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  best  twenty-four 
bunches,  a  fine  exhibit,  came  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  who  had  herbaceous  Phlox  Souvenir  de 
Berryer,  crimson ;  Gaillardias,  Centaurea  macro- 
cephala,  Helenium  pumilum,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  and 
Potentilla  Wm.  Rollisson,  orange,  each  kind  repre- 
sented by  bold  bunches.  A  good  second  was  Mr. 
Sage,  who  edged  his  group  in  a  charming  way  with 
Gypsophila  panicnlata,  and  had  amongst  other 
things  Iceland  Poppies,  Lilium  tigrinum,  Eryn- 
gium  Oliverianum,  and  E.  planum.  This  class 
was  open,  but  another,  merely  for  twelve  bunches, 
was  confined  to  amateurs.  In  this  Mr.  Sage  won 
the  first  prize,  using  to  great  advantage  Gypso- 
phila paniculata,  and  his  other  exhibits  included  a 
good  bunch  of  his  Carnation  G.  H.  Sage,  hardy 
Gladioli,  and  Helenium  pumilum.  Mr.  A.  Newell, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon, 
was  second.  The  flowers  were  creditable,  but  we 
must  remind  this  exhibitor  that  the  nomenclature 
was  at  fault;  Coreopsis  lanceolata  is  not  Corydalis 
lutea,  nor  is  Helianthus  rigidus,  Asphodelusluteus. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  plants  correctly  named 
Two  classes  were  allotted  to  Sweet  Pefls;  one  was 
for  twelve  bunches,  in  which  Mr.  Eckford,  Wem, 
Salop,  was  first,  his  varieties  including  such  kinds 
as  Black  Beauty,  Novelty,  Countess  of  Radnor, 
Eliza  Eckford,  Mrs.  Eckford,  pale  yellow,  and  Lady 
Penzance,  rose.  Mr.  Newell  was  first  for  six  ex- 
cellent bunches. 

The  miscellaneous  collections  were  very  nu- 
merous. A  silver  gilt  medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a 
splendid  group  of  hardy  flowers,  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  seen  this  season.  Amongst  noteworthy 
things  were  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  flli- 
f  orme,  the  flower  large,  the  petal  divided  at  the  apex, 
and  of  the  purest  white.  Helenium  pumilum,  Lilium 
longiflorum,  herbaceous  Phloxes  in  great  variety, 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  Statice  latifolia.  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis,  Gaillardias,  and  Montbretias,  be- 
sides many  other  fine  things.  Besides  hardy 
flowers  were  flowers  of  their  strain  of  single  and 
double  tuberous  Begonias.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sm, 
Covent  Garden,  bad  a  fine  display,  including 
large  masses  of  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Lilium  lon- 
giflorum giganteura,  L.  tigrinum  sinense,  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  Centaurea  moschata  in  variety,  and  an 
excellent  collection  of  double-flowered  Balsams. 
An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wythes, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon 
House,  Isleworth,  for  a  large  and  beautiful 
miscellaneous  group  in  which  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  and  the  white  variety  were  leading  features. 
C.  carpatica  was  used  also  with  excellent  effect 
at  the  margin.  Celosias  blended  well  with  foliage 
plants.     A   silver  mtdal  went  to  Mr.  Eric  Sujh, 


Maidenhead,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  her- 
baceous Pidoxes,  representing  distinctly  coloured 
kinds  boldly  bunched.  Mods.  Thouret,  rose,  and 
Virgo  Maria,  white,  were  two  of  the  most  notice- 
able. The  same  exhibitor  had  a  splendid  show  of 
Gaillardias.  Rises  were  well  shown  by  Messr-i 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  had  a  superb  box  of 
Augustine  Gainoi-^seau,  comprising  th^  fine)t 
flowers  we  have  sa3n  of  thi-i  v.iriety  this  season. 
The  varieties  Tided,  Mr.->.  John  Laing,  Merveilb 
de  Lyon,  and  Polvantha  Perle  d'Or  were  largely 
represented.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  worthily 
given,  and  a  similar  award  went  to  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  Myland  Nurseries,  Colchester,  t^r 
several  boxfuU  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  other 
varieties.  Mr,  Eckford  received  a  bronze  medal 
for  his  fine  displav  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  we  re- 
ferred to  in  the  R  H  S.  report,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  had  flowers  of  his  fine  Spiraea  Anthony 
Waterer. 

Fruit. 

A  very  good  lot  of  fruit  was  staged.  Black  Grapes 

being    specially     fine.     Melons    were    good,    and 

Peaches    remarkable    for    their    size    and   finish. 

B'ruit  trees  in  pots  were  shown  in  good  condition. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Melon  Beauty  of  Syon, — This  variety  re- 
ceived a  first-cliss  certificate  last  October  from  ths 
Riyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  now  staged 
in  fine  condition.  It  is  a  medium-sized  fruit  with 
bright  golden  yellow  skin  nicely  netted,  flesh 
scarlet,  of  very  fine  flavour.  From  Mr.  Wythes, 
Syon  House. 

Grapes  were  shown  largely,  especially  in  the 
class  for  three  varieties.  For  three  varieties,  two 
bunches,  Mr.  T.  Osman,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey, 
was  flrst  with  two  very  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling  fine  bunches,  and 
well  finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  W.  Tidy, 
Stanmore  Hill  Gardens,  Gt.  Stanmore,  was  a 
good  second,  staging  very  fine  Gros  Maroc  grandly 
coloured,  good  Foster's,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Third,  Mr.  VV.  Messenger,  Woolverstone  P.irk,  Ips- 
wich. In  the  class  for  three  buaches  of  black 
Grapes  nine  lots  were  staged.  This  was  a  very 
fine  class  and  the  fruit  well  finished.  Mr.  J. 
Friend,  gardener  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Glyn,  Rook's  Nes', 
Godstone,  was  first  with  perfect  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  good  berries  and  well  finished  ;  second, 
Mr.  Messenger,  with  bunches  a  little  smaller,  but 
well  finished.  In  the  class  for  wiiite  Grapes  there 
was  less  competition  and  not  so  good  bunches ; 
Muscat  of  Alexanlria  was  chiefly  shown,  but  not 
well  finished.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park,  New 
Barnet,  secured  the  premier  award  with  rather 
large,  but  loose  bunches,  bat  with  good  berries  ; 
second,  Mr  Tidy,  with  smaller  bunches  of  the  same 
variety.  There  was  a  fair  lot  of  Aprico's  stage  1 
in  the  single  ilish  competition,  Jlr.  W.  H.  Lees 
being  first  with  good  Moorpark ;  Mr.  Messenger 
second  with  smaller  fruit,  same  variety.  Peachej 
were  remarkably  fine  and  well  coloured,  Mr.  Maxim, 
Heckfield,  H.ampshire,  being  an  easy  first  with  a 
grand  dish  of  Sea  Eagle  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lees  with 
finely  coloured  Grosse  Mignonne.  Plums  were  not 
numerous.  Mr.  Tidy  was  easily  first  with  Jefferson  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Ham  House,  Richmond. 
Dessert  Apples  were  plentiful,  but  deceiving,  th3 
most  showy  being  deficient  in  flavour.  Mr.  R. 
Grindrod,  Whitfield  Gardens,  Hereford,  staged 
the  well-known  Irish  Peach  and  secured  the 
leading  award,  Mr.  Mundell,  Moor  Park,  Rickmans- 
worth,  being  second  with  Beauty  of  B  ith.  Pears 
were  a  poor  lot,  th  )-e  staged  in  several  dishei 
being  hard  and  not  fit  for  table.  Mr.  Friend  was 
first  for  a  nice  dish  of  Jargonelle  ;  second  Mr.  F.  A. 
Hester  with  small  fruits.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  two  groups  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  These  were  much  admired.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Figs,  Pears,  Plums  and  Apples  being 
shown.  The  be^t  Nectarines  were  Elruge,  Stan- 
wick,  Lord  Napier,  Humboldt,  and  Hunt's  Tawny, 
with  Royal  George,  Acton  Sjott,  Early  Silver  and 
Stirling  Castle  Peaches  (silver-gilt  medal),  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  sent  eighteen  fruits 
of  Mebn  Beauty  of  Syon  and  a  collection  of  Apri- 
co's  and  Cherries  (-ike,-  medal).     Mr.  R.  Grindrod, 
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Whiifield,  Hereford,  bad  nice  dishes  of  Warrington 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Apricots  (bronze  medal). 
Mesfrs.  Cancel),  Swanley,  lad  a  collection  of 
Melons  in  vnriely.  Mr.  Tidy  bad  two  fine  dishes 
of  Tomatoes,  one  named  Stacmore  Hall  Prolific 
beirg  good.  Mr.  Laxton  sent  plants  of  his  new 
Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign,  lately  certificated. 

A  full  prize   list   is   given   in    our   advertising 
coluu  ES. 


Public  Gardens. 


Brcckwell  Park.— A  large  and  influentially- 
signed  petition  Id  favour  of  the  erection  of  entrance 
gates  on  the  Brixton  side  of  Brockwell  Park  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  Parks  Committee. 

Parks  and  open  spaces.— The  addition  of  no 
less  than  KVO  acres  to  our  parks  and  open  spaces 
during  the  last  four  \ ears  has  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  London.  The  committee  and  its 
subcommillees  liave  held  ITlJ  meetings  during  the 
year.  The  Council  possesses  14  parks,  30  open 
Sf  aces',  and  22  gardens,  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  which  is  £H2,!ni2,  but  there  are  few 
items  of  expenditure  devolving  upon  the  Council 
that  receive  more  general  approval  than  the  money 
spent  on  London's  open  s^paces. 

St.  Mery's  Fields,  Kilburn.— The  Earl  of 
Meath  presided  on  Wednesday  night  at  a  meeting  in 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  Kilburn,  in  support  of  a  movement 
for  securing  as  a  public  recreation  space  the  eight 
or  ten  acres  remaining  of  whit  was  once  known  as 
St.  Mary's  Fields,  Kilburn,  the  other  portion  of 
which  has  teen  covered  with  houses.  A  resolution 
approving  the  object  in  view  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  it  was  also  resolved  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vestry  of  Hampstead,  in  which  parish 
the  land  is  situated,  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  London  County  Council. 

Flowers   at   Bavenscouit   Park.— It   is    a 

pleasure  to  see  that  banly,  even  alpine  plants  are 
being  more  grown  each  year  in  the  London  parks. 
In  the  Ravenscourt  Park  at  Hammersmith  there  is 
a  raised  bed  near  the  free  library  in  which  various 
hardy  plants  are  arranged  with  considerable  taste 
amongst  rockwork.  The  thing  is  not  overdone, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  Campanula,  Hieracium, 
and  other  plants  are  in  full  beauty.  The  Fuchsias 
are  veiy  creriitable  also  grouped  on  the  turf,  and 
the  walls  of  the  house  referred  to  are  clothed  with 
creepers.  This  part  was  formerly  a  private  garden 
and  (.rounds,  a  fine  avetue  leading  up  to  the 
residence,  now  a  libra'y  for  this  district.  Its 
better  features  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
arrangements  of  tufted  Pansie.s  and  other  flowers 
are  highly  commendable.  A  bed  of  Fuchsia  with 
a  groundwork  of  white  tufted  Pansy  and  edged 
with  blue  Lobelia  is  remarkably  pleasing. 

Paddington  recreation  grounds.  —  The 
executive  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Gue- 
dalla  is  chairman,  has  now  completed  its  labours 
extending  over  three  years.  The  committee  has 
collected  altogether  by  private  subscriptions  and 
from  public  bodies  the  sum  of  £o7,322,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  secure  2.'j  acres  for  a  public  re- 
ciealion  ground^within  the  four  mile  radius.  No 
such  public  ground  has  hitherto  existed  in  the 
metropolis,  as  whilst  the  ground  will  be  devoted 
to  athletic  sports  the  public  will  have  full  and  free 
acce.ss  toil.  A  special  feature  of  the  ground  is  the 
outdoor  gymnasium  for  children,  which  is  crowded 
every  summer  evening.  The  ground  will  be  handed 
over  in  September  to  the  Paddington  Vestry  as 
trustees  for  the  public.  By  arrangement  with  the 
executive  committee  that  vestry  has  obtained  an 
Act  of  Parliament  this  session  enabling  it  to 
undertake  the  management  and  maintenance  of 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  health- 
ful outdoor  games. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Field?.— The  Parliamentary 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  considered  the 
resolution  of  the  council  leferring  back  to  them 


their  report  recommending  the  reintroduction  of 
the  Bill  relating  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with 
instructions  to  consider  whether  the  Bill  should  not 
be  amended,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  to  strike  the  clause 
relating  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  out  of  the  Open 
Space.-i  Bill  of  the  present  session.  They  had  con- 
sulted the  solicitor  and  the  parliamentary  agent, 
and  were  advised  that  the  way  in  which  the 
council  would  be  most  likely  to  be  successful  in 
obtaining  possession  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  as  an 
open  space  for  the  public  would  be  by  seeking 
compulsory  powers  of  acquisition  under  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  Land  Clauses  Acts.  They, 
therefore,  recommended  "  that  they  be  instructed 
to  prepnre  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Clauses  Acts."    The  report  was  adopted. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

This  is  the  usual  jumble  that  Rose  catalogues  too 
often  are.  When  the  National  Rose  Society  under- 
takes to  form  a  catalogue  we  wonder  the  list  does 
not  partake  of  a  simpler  and  more  useful  cha- 
racter. To  begin  with,  there  are  irrational  divi- 
sions of  Koses  into  exhibition  and  garden  kinds. 
If  the  whole  world  were  made  up  of  exhibitors  it 
would  even  then  be  a  poor  way,  but  inasmuch  as 
of  all  those  who  grow  Roses  not  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand  is  an  exhibitor,  the  Rose-growing 
public  can  hardly  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  put 
ting  all  the  good  Roses  under  the  head  of  "  exhibi- 
tion Roses  1"  and  then  repeating  some  of  them  else- 
where as  "garden  Roses."  Such  division  is  irrational 
to  absurdity. 

Then  thtre  are  a  number  of  needless  minor 
divisions  all  tending  to  the  general  confusion 
of  the  whole.  If  classification  is  adopted  at 
all,  surely  the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
should  be  succeeded  by  the  Tea  Roses,  not  the 
Hybiid  Teas,  a  group  of  very  slight  importance  as 
compared  with  the  true  Teas.  The  garden  Rose 
classification  begins  with  Provence  and  goes  on  to 
the  {Moss,  Damask,  China,  Brier,  and  many  other 
unimportant  sections, thetwoofgreatest  importance 
coming  at  the  end,  and  characterised  by  many 
absurdities  and  not  a  few  omissions.  Anyone 
taking  these  selected  garden  Rose  lists  as  bis 
guide  will  fin!  them  very  imperfect  .and  without 
some  of  the  cream  of  the  Tea  Rase  family.  Hon. 
Edith  Gilford  is  left  out,  and  yet  of  all  dwarf  Tea 
Koses  none  cm  compare  with  it  for  fine  effect 
and  constant  bloom.  Where  are  Catherine  Merrnet, 
The  Bride,  and  Narcisse,  a  lovely  and  free  Rose  ? 
Are  the  two  first  named  only  grown  by  exhi- 
bitors I  Then  there  are  many  lovely  Roses  that 
the  exhibitor  never  gives  a  place  to,  as  Mme.  Josepli 
Schwartz  and  Marquise  de  Vivens,  two  represen- 
tatives of  many  that  are  lovely,  but  never  are 
seen  at  the  shows.  Among  the  single-tiowered 
kinds,  some  of  the  very  best  are  left  out. 

By  far  a  better  way  than  all  this  confusion 
and  nerdless  repetition  would  be  to  make  an 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  good  Roses,  not 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  handiest  way, 
but  because  it  is  often  diflicult  to  state  the  origin 
of  many  Roses.  Taking  them  alphabetically,  a 
description  of  each  kind  could  be  given  once  for 
all  with  the  class  it  belongs  to  clearly  marked  at 
end  of  the  description.  At  the  end  there  should 
be  a  classification  according  to  adaptability  for 
exhibition  or  for  any  other  use,  and  also  according 
to  origin. 

As  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  repeat  the 
descriptions,  there  would  be  space  to  say  all 
that  was  necessary  about  the  kind  in  one  con- 
cise paragraph.  'I'here  is  no  known  use  for  Roses 
that  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  classifications  at 
the  end.  It  is  not  wrrth  while  bringing  out  a 
handsomely  bound  catalogue  unless  it  is  of  some 
use  to  the  Rose-loving  public.  At  the  end  there 
should  be  a  complete  list  of  the  known  species. 
It  would  take  up  very  little  space  and  help  the 
present  taste  for  such  Roses. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — During  the 
present  month  there  have  been  as  yet  only  five 
days  which  have  been  in  any  way  unseasonably 
cool,  but  since  the  8th  the  highest  reading  in  shade 
has  at  no  time  exceeded  7ii°.  The  warmest  nieht 
of  the  year  as  yet  was  that  preceding  the  20th, 
when  the  exposed  thermometer  never  went  lower 
than  ,'jll°.  Rain  has  fallen  on  all  but  two  days 
during  the  past  week,  and  to  the  total  depth  of 
nearly  IJ  inches,  making  this  the  heaviest  fall  in 
any  one  week  since  the  end  of  February.  My 
Roses  are  now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  make 
satisfactory  growth,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  "Teas.  The  dwarf  Brier  stocks  are  also 
at  last  throwing  out  fresh  shoots.  Although 
frequently  watered  they  have  for  weeks  been  at  a 
standstill,  and  refused  to  make  any  progress  until 
the  recent  r.iins  came  to  their  assistance. — E.  M., 
Berkhamstcd. 


In  my  paper  on  papc  S'^  the  paragraph  on  Anemone 

pylvcatris  should  read,  *' Anemone  eyivestris 

is  quite  at  Vioiue  in  burnt  cai'tli  and  shade,  .\nenione 
sulphurea  grows  well,"  &c.  It  makes  a  great  deal  ipf 
differfnce,  the  latter  heiug  in  full  sun. — J.  B.  Xeve, 
Cnmpden, 

Pot  Vines. — Kindly  correct  errnr  in  the  B.II.S. 
Cliiswick  report,  wliich  slates  that  I  showed  Grapes 
rut  from  a  Vino  in  a  Ll-incli  pot.  It  should  be  a 
12-inch  rot.  The  14-incli  pot  liolda  abrrutSO  per  cent, 
more  soil  than  the  12-inch.— J.  Hudson. 

Araucarias  bearing  cones. — In  answer  to 
the  (jnory  on  the  above  (page  40),  I  have  gron  n  a 
number  of  plants  from  seed  near  Trnro,  and  it  i-^  by 
no  means  rare  for  trees  to  produce  fertile  cones  whi--r*e 
the  male  and  female  are  grown.  The  seeds  are  said 
to  be  ffood  to  eat  when  roasted. — Wa.  Sa.ngwiv, 
Trelissicl:. 


Names  of  plants. — U.  C.  Xutcutt.—l,  Helian- 

thus   rigidus  ;  2,  Gypsophila  scorzonerifolia. /.    J. 

Simp'^on. — 1,    Bromus    sp.  :  2,    Nardns    striata  ;     3, 

specimen  too    poor. ./.   V.   R.    D. — Lilium    tcsta- 

ceum. (t.     Snt'll.  —  Cycnoches     chlorochilon. 

D.  ^lanrice. — 1,  Dendrobium  caualicuUtum  ;  2,  Cym- 

hulium  caualiculatum. Hefger  and  Tropp. — A  very 

line  form  of  Masdevall  a  Ilarryana. W.  Richnnh. 

—  It  looks  like  Desfontainf  a  spinosa,  hut  cannot  deter- 
mine accuViitely  from  the  leaves  only.^ — A.  B.   C. — 

Wo  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists'  flowers. ir. 

Rnrke. — 1,  Polypodium  vulgare  ;  2,    .-Vdiantum  forruo- 
sum  ;  ^,  Dorjopteris  palmata;  4,  Lastrea  decomposita  ; 

5,  Cyrtoniium  caryotideum. C.  Tiiii^hmer. — 1,   Ca*- 

tloya  gigas  ;  2,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  both  very  good 
forms.-  —  ir.     Button. — 1,    Anagallis    arvensis ;     2, 

Galinsogei   piirviflora  ;  3,  send  again. H.  Cookt^nn. 

— 1,  Davallia  Mooreana;  2,  Lycop'idium  oernuum  ;  3, 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata. G  ,   Oloucester. — 1,  Der- 

(Irncliilum  lilil'ornie  ;  2,  .\erides  virens;  3,  Saccolabium 
belliuum  j  4,  Vauda  alpiua. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal  is  pub- 
U.t}itd  in  nealh/  bound  MontUhi  Pari.*.  hi  this  form  the 
cnlnund  pfat>^  orf  b'M  pristrrid,  and  il  is  most  suitable  for 
nj'ertnce  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  hat/-i/earh/  volumes.  Price 
\s  6d.;  post  fro;  Is.  Qd.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  comnuncement  to  end  of  1892,  fortii-two  vols., 
prite,  cloth,  £30  V2a. 

"Gardening    Illustrated"    Monthly    Parts.  —  Wij 

journal  is  published  in  neathl  bound  Monthly  Peirts,  in  uhich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tli€ 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  id. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  V&rts.— This  journal  it 
publish' d  in  noitl;/  bound  Monthly  I'arts,  in  which  fonn  it  is 
moH  suitable  flu-  nference  pnvious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
votuiuts.     Priet  5(/  .-  jiostfree,  8(i. 

"  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hunelred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  d-c.  F\fth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.:  postfret,  \s.  M. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  M93.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
b  tiral  Lists  of  oil  Ihanches  of  the  Ihrlicidtural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  O'eirdius  and  Country  Stats  (containing  over  9000)  have 
been  very  carefully  and  ejitensirely  recisid,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  ptublished.     Price  \s.;  by  post,  \s.  Sd. 

All  of  our  renders  who  are  interested  in  the  intprovemoit  0/ 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening hutwn.  It  is  publisJeed  ett  the  very  lowest  price  to 
nuet  the  icants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  CeisseU 
and  Comjpany,  La  Belie  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Bill,  B.C. 
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"  This  U  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nattire  :  change  It  rather ;  bnl 
Thb  Art  itbeu  is  Naturb."— fiAajfc«p«are. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


PEARS  TOO  EARLY. 

Choice  Pears  are  none  too  plentiful,  thongh 
the  crops  are  certainly  considerably  heavier 
than  at  one  time  thought  possible.  If,  added 
to  the  comparative  thinness  of  crops  in  i)laces, 
the  diflerent  varieties  are  much  earlier  in 
ripening  than  usual,  it  almost  amounts  to  a 
certainty  that  Pears  will  be  very  scarce  when 
most  wanted.  According  to  my  experience,  it 
is  during  November,  Te member  and  January 
that  really  good  Pears  are  most  appreciated, 
this  being  when  very  many  shooting  and  other 
parties  are  arranged  in  numerous  country 
places.  At  such  times  a  dozen  or  two  Pears 
do  not  last  long  ;  in  fact,  three  dozen  per  day 
are  none  too  many  in  large  establishments.  If 
there  are  no  Pears  either  to  eat  or  even  to  look 
at  on  the  dining-table,  the  dessert  may  be 
rightly  said  to  be  incomplete,  but  if  present 
signs  are  any  criterion,  there  will  be  a  great 
many  incomplete  selections  of  dessert  fruit 
next  winter.  Instead  of  its  being  necessary 
to  ripen  Jargonelles  artiticially  in  order  to 
have  presentable  dishes  by  the  second  week  in 
August,  most  of  the  fruit  of  this  variety  grown 
in  the  southern  counties  will  be  either  rotten 
or  eaten  by  birds  and  wasps  long  before  these 
lines  appear  in  print,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
and  other  successional  varieties  apparently 
being  equally  forward.  It  may  be  the  change 
in  the  weather  will  have  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  later  varieties  considerably,  as  it  will  other" 
wise  benefit  them.  At  present  Marie  Louise, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Con- 
neiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurrfi  Ranee,  Beurrt'  Bachelier, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Ducbesse  d'AngoulOme,  and 
such  like  are  swelling  rapidly,  and  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  fruits  swell  to  a  size  more 
nearly  approaching  that  of  those  grown  in 
the  Channel  Islands  without  being  unduly 
early,  then  we  shall  be  the  gainers.  That 
Pears  like  more  heat  than  they  get  during  our 
average  summers  is  evident  enough,  but 
unless  the  increased  temperatures  are  accom- 
panied by  improved  culture  of  the  trees  gene- 
rally, the  chances  are  premature  ripening  and 
in  many  cases  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  are  inevitable.  The  trees  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  impoverished  and  dry 
at  the  roots,  and  the  surroundings  be  further 
moistened  by  means  of  overhead  .syringings  every 
evening  after  a  clear  hot  day.  This  season  the 
latter  precaution  has  been  most  necessary 
not  merely  for  adding  moisture  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  red 
spider  in  check.  On  trees  against  warm  walls 
which  have  received  this  attention  fairly 
heavy  crops  of  tine  fruit  are  swelling  off,  though 
whether  the  latter  will  keep  and  ripen  at  their 
proper  time  remains  to  be  seen.  In  very  many 
instances  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  moisten  the 
soil  about  fruit  trees  to  a  good  depth,  though 
not  in  all  cases  well  up  to  the  walls.  It  is  at 
the  latter  point  that  the  roots  most  often  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture.  Being  seldom,  if  ever, 
loosened,  and  perhaps  long  since  rendered  ex- 
tremely poor,  ordinary   rainfall  has  but  little 


effect  on  the  soil,  the  trees  accordingly  failing 
to  derive  all  the  benefit  they  ought  to  do  from 
the  rainfall.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  anxious 
to  have  fine  fruit  and  not  out  of  season  should 
attend  at  once  to  the  borders.  The  surface  being 
lightly  loosened,  a  good  soaking  of  water  or 
weak  liquid  manure  can  then  be  given  in  an 
effective  manner,  that  is,  if  such  be  still  needed, 
and  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  would  com- 
plete the  good  work.  August  may  yet  prove  to 
be  a  hot  and  dry  month,  and  in  this  case  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  overhead  syringings  every 
evening  ought  to  recommence.  Ripening  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits  is  hastened  considerably  by  dry- 
ing off  at  the  roots  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
dry  atmosphere,  and  those,  therefore,  who  are 
anxious  to  have  Pears  as  late  as  possible  ought 
to  do  all  they  can  to  check  ripening.  Prema- 
ture ripening  may  likewise  mean  a  falling  cff  in 
size,  and  that  Is  another  good  reason  why 
plenty  of  moisture  should  be  kept  about  the 
trees.  Heavy  cropping,  again,  is  a  mistake, 
especially  if  the  trees  are  not  in  a  healthy,  free 
growing  state,  but  there  will  be  very  many 
small  Pears  as  well  as  extra  finer  ones  this  sea- 
son owing  to  the  faulty  setting  of  the  fruit. 
When  the  fruits  have  no  seeds  or  pips  in  them 
nothing  that  can  be  done  will  cause  them  to 
swell  to  a  large  size. 

Gathekino  the  Friit. 
What  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion is  how  far  early  or  late  gathering  affects 
the  keeping  and  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This 
point  I  hold  to  be  well  worthy  of  discussion  in 
the  pages  of  The  Garhen,  and  those  readers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively  in 
the  matter,  that  is  to  say,  can  state  positively 
that  anything  can  be  gained  in  the  matter  of 
gathering  and  storing  somewhat  differently  to 
the  orthodox  methods,  will  confer  a  great  favour 
by  .stating  their  practice.  Will  the  fruit  keep 
better  after  gathering  if  left  on  the  trees  till  the 
pips  are  well  browned  and  the  dropping  stage 
nearly  or  quite  reached,  or  is  it  better  to  antici- 
pate those  symptoms  !  Again,  should  some  va- 
rieties be  treated  differently  to  others,  or  are  the 
same  conditions  to  be  observed  in  all  cases  ! 
How  does  the  time  of  gathering  affect  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and,  finally,  what  can  safely 
be  done  to  retard  ripening  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered?  Every  reader  who  is  interested  in 
Pear  culture  ought  to  be  able  to  communicate 
something  that  is  instructive  about  one  or  more 
varieties,  and  it  is  very  certain,  advice,  brief 
or  otherwise,  would  be  fully  appreciated  just 
now.  In  order  to  set  the  ball  a-rolling,  I  will 
"ive  my  own  replies  to  the  queries  formulated, 
and  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  generally 
expressed  opinions,  let  those  who  can  set  me 
right  do  so.  As  a  rule.  Pears  keep  best  by  benig 
gathered  before  the  pips  are  browned  or  the 
fruit  parts  readily  from  the  tree  when  raised 
out  of  its  natural  position.  There  is,  however, 
the  risk  of  being  somewhat  too  hasty,  shrivel- 
ling rather  than  ripening  being  the  outcome. 
This  season  I  shall  start  gathering  when  the 
seeds  are  just  beginning  to  change  colour,  or 
if  the  fruits  are  too  large  or  too  few  in  number 
to  be  tested  by  cutting,  some  will  be  gathered 
directly  this  can  be  done  without  actually  drag- 
ging them  from  the  trees.  About  a  week  or 
ten  days  later  another  lot  from  the  same  trees 
will  be  stored,  very  few,  if  any,  being  left  till 
they  are  ready  to  drop.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  time  at  which  Pears  should  be 
gathered,  so  much  depending  upon  the  varie- 
ties and  local  circumstances.  In  all  proba- 
bility none  will  need  to  be  left  hanging  till 
frosts  put  the  finishing  touch  to  them,  Glou 
Morceau,  Chaumontel,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Jose- 
phine de  Malines,  and  other  sorts  usually  late 


in  maturing  being  in  a  more  forward  condition 
than  usual  this  season.  Leaving  early  and 
second  early  varieties,  including  Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
on  the  trees  till  they  are  yellow  tends  to  spoil 
the  quality,  the  fruit  being  more  mealy  than  is 
the  case  with  those  gathered  earlier  and  ripened 
off  the  trees.  Much  the  same  thing  occurs  if 
later  varieties,  including  Easter  Beurre,  are 
left  too  long  on  the  trees.  When  Pears  are 
gathered  a  little  in  advance  of  the  dropping 
period  they  may  not  be  so  well  coloured,  but 
this  is  amply  atoned  for  in  the  superior 
lusciousness  of  the  fruit.  As  before  hinted, 
varieties  differ  considerably  in  their  time  of 
maturing  on  the  trees,  but  the  same  rule 
should  hold  good  as  to  the  gathering  tests  through- 
out. That  Pears  should  have  somewhat  warmer 
storage  quarters  than  Apples  there  is  no  dis- 
puting, and  a  little  extra  warmth  will  some- 
times both  hasten  ripening  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  This  season,  however, 
it  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  store  them  in  very 
warm,  dry  rooms,  as  I  feel  certain  the  well- 
matured  Pears  will  keep  better  than  usual  in 
lower  temperatures.  A  dry  room  from  which 
frosts  are  excluded,  or  where  the  temperature 
is  seldom  or  ever  below  40°  and  rarely  above 
55^,  will  best  meet  the  case. 

Somerset.  W.  laoULDEN. 


STRAWBERRIES  ON  VARIOUS  SOILS. 

Unlike  market  growers,  private  gardeners  have 
difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  cultivation  of 
Strawberries  which  the  former  are  not  likely 
to  have,  and  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
A  grower  for  market  on  a  fairly  large  scale 
will  not  attempt  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
unless  the  soil  should  be  suitable,  whereas  the 
private  grower  has  to  provide  Strawberries 
whatever  the  soil  may  be.  The  methods  of  the 
private  grower  again  are  also  often  ridiculed, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  trouble  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and  which  the  market 
grower  may  think  quite  unnecessary.  The 
market  grower,  again,  grows  but  one  or  two 
varieties,  and  such  as  are  known  to  succeed 
well  in  the  soil  or  district,  but  the  private 
o-rower  has  to  maintain  a  succession  as  long  as 
possible  ;  consequently  varieties  have  to  be 
grown  which  would  not  thrive  well  with  the 
market  grower  under  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  field  culture.  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  in  many  instances  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
trouble  is  undoubtedly  taken  in  the  matter  of 
trenching  :  but  if  quite  unnecessary  in  some 
instances  it  is  not  so  in  others,  as  I  have  met 
with  cases  where  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
cultivate  Strawberries  successfully  unless  some 
form  of  trenching  was  adopted.  The  patt 
season  has  been  evidence  of  this,  as  in  the 
majority  uf  cases  where  the  plants  collapsed 
at  the  time  when  they  shou'd  h'ive  been  produc- 
ing fruit  it  was  en  account  of  there  noi  being 
a  lufticient  depth  of  worked  and  fertile  soil. 
It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  an  extra  depth 
of  soil  must  be  provided,  and  this  cither  by 
trenching  if  the  soil  will  admit,  or  by  bastard 
trenching  if  the  sub-soil  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  enable  it  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
The  most  successlul  instance  I  ever  met  with 
of  Strawberry  culture  on  a  light  and  thin  soil 
was  at  Loxford  Hall,  where  Mr.  Douglas  pro- 
duced some  of  the  grandest  crops  I  ever  met 
with.  His  system  was  to  plant  annually.  The 
soil  in  the  first  instance  was  well  trenched, 
working  in  at  the  same  time  a  good  dressing 
of  cow  manure,  healthy  young  plants  which 
had  been  layered  early  in  3-inch  pots  being  set 
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out  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  during  the 
early  days  of  Au!,'u.st.  In  no  instance  were  the 
plants  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  one  year — 
in  fact,  it  was  useless  to  allow  them  to  remuin 
longer,  as  if  so,  they  would  degenerate  and  do 
but  little  good.  Now  here  was  a  very  .suc- 
cessful instance  of  good  crops  of  Strawberries 
being  produced  annually,  and  this  in  soil  in 
which  it  was  thought  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  with 
any  degree  of  success. 

Trenching  alone  will  not  ensure  success,  as 
much  (lei)euds  upon  tlie  kind  of  plants  and  the 
manner  of  planting  them.  Those  produced 
from  yearling  plants  are  much  the  best,  as  when 
runners  are  taken  from  older  plants  they  are 
not  nearly  so  satisfacti>ry,  as  these,  besides 
being  small,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
satisfactory  growth.  The  planting  may  also 
seem  a  simple  atl'air,  but  it  reqnires  to  be  done 
with  care,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  take 
((uickly  to  the  soil  and  soon  become  established. 
In  the  first  place  the  surface  should  be  made  as 
firm  as  possible.  When  ready  for  planting  a 
little  fresh  soil  should  also  be  at  hand  for  placing 
around  the  balls.  Not  but  that  the  plants  wifl 
take  to  the  soil  without  this  fresh  addition, 
but  on  poor  or  unkindly  soils  it  gives  them  a 
start,  and  the  results  obtained  well  repay  fur 
tlic  trouble  taken.  I  use  old  potting  soil  with 
burned  refuse,  with  an  admixture  of  fresh  soil 
if  it  can  be  spared.  A  spadeful  is  sutticient 
for  each  plant.  This  must  be  pres.sed  well 
around  the  ball,  leaving  also  a  shallow  depres- 
sion around  the  plant  as  a  receptacle  for  water. 
On  heavy  land  trenching  is  not  needed  ;  in  fact, 
I  am  sure  the  plants  succeed  better  without  it. 
These  soils  never  have  a  hard  subsoil,  neither  do 
the  plants  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from  want  of 
water.  A  hard  impervious  clay,  or  such  as  has 
not  been  brought  under  cultivation,  will  of 
course  reciuire  improving  by  the  addition  of  road 
grit,  burned  .soil,  burned  garden  refuse,  or  any- 
thing of  a  like  nature.  But  I  refer  to  heavy 
land  or  such  as  has  previously  grown  good  vege- 
tables. All  that  I  find  necessary  to  ensure  the 
plants  succeeding  well  is  to  fork  over  the  soil 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  fork,  working  in  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  and  burned  refuse. 
The  system  of  planting  is  the  .same  as  on  light 
or  gravelly  soils.  Trenching  such  soils  as  these, 
besides  being  quite  unnecessary,  woidil,  I  am 
sure,  Hot  lead  to  successful  re.snits.  Medium 
soils  are  tlie  better  for  being  bastard  trenched. 

Y.  A.  H. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

It  may  seem  very  like  taking  coals  to  Newcastle 
to  attempt  to  supplement  in  any  way  the  able 
and  exhaustive  instructions  of  Mr.  \V.  Iggul- 
deu  on  these  fruits  (p.  77),  yet  may  a  few  sen- 
tences of  approval  prove  welcome  and  useful.  I 
am  pleased  to  find  Mr.  Igguldcn  an  advocate  of 
the  bed  system  under  certain  conditions.  I  have 
noted  for  some  years  several  tentative  returns  to 
the  bed  system,  most  of  wliicli  have  been  more 
or  less  successful,  and  during  the  tremendous 
drought  that  we  have  now  passed,  tlic  majority 
of  these  beds  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
With  deep  cultivation  and  a  sutticiency  of  ma- 
nure such  beds  raised  or  on  the  Hat  are  almost 
drought-proof.  The  abundant  foliage  wards  ofi" 
the  heat  so  long  as  it  reniain.s  green  or 
nearly  so.  And  if  watering  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  the  grower  of  Strawberries  in 
beds  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
utili.ses  his  water  to  the  uttermost  through  his 
concentration  of  fruiting  force,  for  three  rows  in 
a4-feet  bed,  the  rows  running  into  a  continuous 
mass,  the  second  year  will  yield  more  fruit  than 


the  usual  system  of  growing  in  rows,  unless  the 
rows  are  crushed  together  as  closely  as  from  a 
foot  to  15  inches  apart,  and  from  (i  inches  to  12 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  And 
when  this  is  done  the  whole  ground  under 
Strawberries  is  converted  into  a  huge  bed  under 
the  name  of  row  culture,  and  minus  the  L'-feet 
alleys  l>etween  each  bed  of  ;t  feet  or  4  feet  wide 
which  prove  real  solid  conveniences  for  gather- 
ing and  culture.  Permit  me  also  to  emphasise 
the  importance  that  Mr.  Iggulden  attributes  to 
a  hard  bed  for  Straw Ijerries.  Many  of  the  fail- 
ures, partial  or  con)plete,  one  is  constantly 
meeting  with  arise  from  this  cause.  The  plants 
cannot  readily  bite  sof^,  spongy  earth,  and  if 
they  do  and  manage  to  feed  on  it  or  tlie  manure 
buried,  the  result  is  weakly  or  divided  crowns 
and  little  or  nothing  but  leaves  and  lanky  stems. 
Such  types  of  plants  are  almost  sure  to  repro- 
duce their  leaf-like  characters  through  succes- 
sioual  crops  of  runners.  On  the  other  hand, 
solidity  of  soil  favours  the  production  of 
broad,  thick,  short  -  stemmed  leaves  and 
fat  crowns,  the  progenitors  of  .stout  fiower 
stems  and  full  crops  of  luscious  fruit  of 
the  highest  quality.  Fortunately  for  growers, 
these  superb  (jualities  are  also  handed  down  to 
us  in  their  runners.  The  importance  ( pf  partial 
shade  for  late  Strawberries  is  another  point  of 
very  great  importance  adverted  toby  Mr.  Iggul- 
den. Since  the  general  adoption  of  the  cultHr'e  of 
Strawberries  in  open  rows  in  gardens  and  fields, 
the  influence  of  shade  on  this  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive fruit  has  been  too  little  attended  to,  and 
yet  few  cultivators  can  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  flavour  has  been  burned  out 
of  the  fruit.  This  has  been  especially  so 
this  year.  Many  Strawberries  have  lacked  size, 
while  nearly  all  of  those  grown  in  the  open 
unless  on  shady  liurders  have  been  deficient  in 
flavour.  Hence  most  of  us  have  grown  our  latest 
crops  on  shady  borders,  "i'ears  ago  I  remember 
trying  the  Elton,  which  was  a  great  favourite, 
in  the  open  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  was 
scarcely  worth  eating.  I  have  al.so  grown 
Latest  of  All  in  dense  shade  and  in  glaring 
sunshine,  and  the  difference  in  flavour  o1 
the  fruit  in  the  sliade  was  very  marked.  Of 
course,  the  shade  of  a  north  or  east  border 
makes  the  late  Strawberries  later.  There  is 
often  the  diflerence  of  three  weeks  between 
the  .same  Strawberry  in  sunshine  and  shade. 
But  the  point  here  and  now  of  most  moment 
to  enforce  is  that  many  Strawberries  are 
better  also  grown  in  partial  shade.  The  finest 
Garibaldi,  Keens'  Seedling,  President  and 
others  grown  by  me  have  been  from  east  or 
north  borders,  or  sites  with  several  points  of 
these  cool  quarters  in  them. 

Many  years  ago  I  threw  up  some  borders 
runuing  partly  across  the  garden  from  east  to 
west.  The  two  fronts  of  the  borders  were  thus 
thrown  up  back  to  back  to  a  ridge  in  the 
middle.  Both  the  south  and  nortli  borders 
were  planted  with  Strawberries,  part  of  tliein 
with  the  same  varieties  and  part  with  different 
varieties.  As  was  to  be  expected,  those  on  the 
south  side  were  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
those  on  the  north.  But  it  turned  out  that 
tlie  unexpected  also  occurred  —  those  on  the 
north  side  yielded  the  most  and  the  finest 
fruit.  Both  banks  were  alike  in  an  open  part 
of  the  garden  fully  open  to  light  and  air. 
The  bank  as  well  as  the  bed  .system  of  Straw- 
berry culture  may  be  worth  trying,  fcr  shade 
as  well  as  other  reasons,  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  a  succession  of  dry  seasons.  I>.  T.  F. 


lly  method  of  treatment  is  to  allow  a  freer  growth 
than  usually  recommended,  the  branches  being 
thinned  out  where  necessary  if  at  all  likely  to  be 
crowded.  I  planted  some  trees  seven  years  ago 
and  they  have  not  missed  a  crop  since  the  second 
year.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  Morello's  cropping 
qualities  generally  it  has  no  equal,  as  this  is  gener- 
ally of  annual  occurrence  whatever  the  season.— A. 
Youm;. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Morello  Cherries  as  bush  trees.— Although 
the  Morello  thrives  liest  when  grown  against  north 
walls,  J  et  as  a  busli  tree  in  the  open  it  also  does  well. 


Chrysanthemum    maximum  filiforme.— I 

send  you  a  bunch  of  above.  It  is  by  far  the  finest 
of  all  while  Marguerites.  It  was  raised  here,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time  last  year. — T.  Smith, 

*t*  A  charming  and  distinct  plant. — Ed. 

A  good  herbaceous  Phlox  is  named  Amazon 
The  plant  is  remarkably  compact  and  of  vigorous 
habit,  quite  bushy,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  dense  heads,  are  pure  white.  Each 
specimen  is  a  dense  mass  of  bloom.  A  group  of 
it  would  look  remarkably  fine,  especially  if  in  the 
front  of  dark-leaved  shrubs. 

Pavia  macrostachya  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs 
that  bloom  late,  and  a  large  specimen  was  recently 
in  full  beauty  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veilch  and  Sons.  When  in  full  bloom 
it  is  a  fine  picture,  the  flowers  being  produced  with 
great  freedom  and  in  dense  plumy  spikes.  The 
growth  is  spreading  and  the  foliage  abundant,  in 
rich  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  bloom.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  should  be  given  ample  space 
to  spread  out  in  its  own  characteristic  way,  whilst 
it  will  succeed  in  quite  ordinary  soil. 

Messrs.    Dickson    send    us    this   beautifu 

dwarf-flowering  Chestnut.  Among  many  other 
flowering  shrubs  it  is  certainly  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  hardy.  No  pleasure  ground  should  be 
without  groups  of  this  important  low-flowering 
tree,  which  is  as  fragrant  as  it  is  fine  in  form  of 
leaf  and  flower. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.— By  same 
post  we  beg  to  send  you  a  coloured  plate  of  the 
new  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry.  The  flavour  of 
this  variety  is  excellent  (equal  to  British  Queen) 
and  as  early  as  Noble,  large,  ot  better  colour,  a 
good  grower  and  cropper. — Laxton  Buothuus. 

The  Agapanthasis  very  charming  when  seen 
on  the  Grass  of  those  riverside  residences  whose 
lawns  dip  down  into  the  Thames.  We  noticed  the 
other  day  the  fine  effect  of  the  large  tubs  filled 
with  Agapanthus  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Whittaker 
Ellis  at  Kichmomi.  In  such  positions  the  flowers 
are  more  striking  than  in  the  usual  run  of  gardens. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  one 

of  the  best  shrubs  in  flower  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew.  A  bed  of  it  on  the  turf,  with  a  groundwork 
of  purple  tufted  Pansy,  is  very  charming  and  a 
happy  oimtnist  ot  colour.  This  Hydrangea  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  one  can  have  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year,  especially  when  boldly  grouped 
in  this  way. 

Carnations  from  Eothesay.-We  have  had 
some  very  good  blooms  of  self  Carnations  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  and  are  pleased  to 
see  that  fine  kinds  of  that  class  are  being  more  at- 
tended to  in  the  north,  where  evidently  they  thrive 
We  presume  that  the  pl.ants  have  been  out  all  the 
winter,  as  they  certainly  should  be  where  they  are 
well  grown. 

The  Montbretias  are  splendiil  plants  for  giv- 
ing colour  to  a  light  sunny  border.  They  were  a 
fine  picture  a  few  days  ago  in  the  narrow  border 
skirling  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  and  il  is  in  this 
position  that  the  Belladonna  Lily  besides  many 
other  none  too  hardy  things  flower  to  perfection. 
M.  Potlsi,  M.  crocosmaiflora,  and  M.  rosea,  a  very 
pleasing  variety  that  is  not  seen  often  in  gardens, 
will  succeed  remarkably  well  under  such  conditions, 
creating  a  bright  show  of  colour.    It  is  a  pity  that 
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the  Montbretia  is  not  used  more  freely  in  this  bold 
picturesque  way,  because  there  is  no  want  of  suit- 
able positiocs  in  the  southern  counties  for  making 
such  a  feature. 

Lilium  jaFonicum  Alexandras.— We  .send 
you  by  parcel  post  a  spike  of  Lilium  japonicum 
var.  Ale.xandi:e  bearing  two  flowers.  As  you  will 
observe,  the  flowers  are  of  great  si/.e  and  sub- 
stance, quite  S  inches  across,  the  petals  over  2 
inches  in  width.  Krom  all  appearance  it  promises 
to  be  a  grand  acquisition,  the  flowers  being  so 
large  and  the  plant  lasts  in  flower  for  many  days. 
—  Wallace  and  Co.,  Cclc/uster. 

The  Apricot  in  London.— As  an  evidence 
that  this  is  an  extraordinary  season  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  middle  of  my  garden  stands  an 
Apricot  tree  loaded  with  fine  ripe  fruit.  The  tree 
was  brought  from  France  about  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  blos- 
som one  year)  has  never  before  shown  any  indica- 
tion of  fruiting. — B.  G.  Jknkins,  -V.',,  Ckatsinuih 
Itoad,  West  Buln-ich,  S.JJ. 

A  fine  contrast  of  colour  we  noticed  re- 
cently was  composed  of  yellow  Calceolarias  and 
Lobelia  cardinalis.  We  do  not  care  greatly  for 
the  Calceolaria  ;  it  is  far  too  gaudy  and  garish,  but 
u.sed  with  the  Lobelia  is  not  aggressive.  This  type 
of  Lobelia  requires  to  be  used  judiciously  in  the 
garden,  but  its  splendid  chocolate  leafage  and 
crimson  flowers  tell  well  in  beds;  whilst  the  plants 
are  in  perfection  at  a  season  when  many  things 
are  rapidly  going  past  their  best. 

Lachenalia  glaucium  is  a  curious  species. 
Several  plants  of  it  are  in  full  bloom  in  the  Cape 
house  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are  boldly  blotched  with 
deep  chocolate  on  a  rich  green  ground,  and  the 
scapes  are  marked  in  a  similar  way,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  crowded  together,  the  colouring  yery 
distinct.  It  may  be  described  as  of  a  bluish  shade 
touched  with  red,  a  singular,  though  not  very 
charming  association  of  colour.  The  plant  is  kk- 
oeptionally  free,  and  a  specimen  or  two  of  it  is  in- 
teresting in  the  greenhouse. 

Picotee  Lottie  Kirlew. — I  send  you  flowers 
of  Picotee  Lottie  Kirlew  for  your  inspection,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  the  last  did  not  reach  you  fresh. 
The  variety  is  exceptionally  vigorous  for  a  yellow 
ground,  growing  '2'r,  feet  high  and  flowering  abun- 
dantly. I  enclose  you  a  photo  of  a  bouquet  of  it 
and  also  one  of  a  large  bed. — Geo.  Holmes, 
llaxhi/  ItiHul,  Yuri:. 

*„*  Mr.  Holmes  sends  us  vigorous  specimens  of 
I  his  yellow  ground  Carnation,  and  clearly  he  does 
it  well  The  variety  merits  trial  even  in  face  of 
the  great  advantaaes  in  effect  of  the  self  coloured 
kinds — always  the  most  vigorous  in  habit — on  stiff 
or  poor  soils. — Ed. 

Two  interesting:  Orchids  in  bloom  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  are  Satyiium  militare  and 
Rodriguesia  (Burlingtonia)  pubescens.  The  Saty- 
rium  is  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  two,  and  a 
healthy  mass  of  it  is  in  bloom.  The  stems  are 
sturdy,  and  the  leaves  clasp  it  to  the  summit,  the 
distinctly  coloured  flowers  which  appear  in  the 
upper  portion  standing  out  in  bold  contrast.  They 
are  not  particularly  showy — white  marked  with 
crimson-brown,  but  this  characteristic  marking  is 
in  bold  contrast  to  the  pale  green  of  the  leaves. 
The  Burlingtonia  is  a  charming  species,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  white  flowers  relieved  by  a  yellow  base 
at  the  lip. 

Crinum  Mcorei  is  a  lovely  flower,  and,  al- 
though well  known  by  name,  it  is  not  often  one 
sees  it  in  such  beauty  as  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
where  there  is  a  large  group  of  it.  The  flowers  are 
so  bold  in  aspect  and  pleasing  in  colour — a  soft 
rosy  pink — that  they  are  sure  to  attract  attention. 
A  succession  is  maintained,  as  several  are  borne  on 
the  same  scape  and  they  open  one  after  the  other. 
This  Crinum  need  not  he  treated  entirely  as  a 
house  plant.  After  the  flowering  season  is  over 
it  may  be  transferred  to  the  garden  until  autumn, 
and  without  the  slightest  fear  of  injury.  It  may 
be  compared  as  regards  treatment  to  the  Agapan- 
tbus,  and  will  succeed  with  just  protection  enough 


in  winter  to  keep  it  safe  from  frost.  Hains  spoil 
the  heavy  (lowers  in  the  open,  and  they  are,  when 
several  specimens  are  fcen  together,  much  liner 
and  purer  in  colour  under  glass. 

Mr.  Alfred  Parsons'  pictures.— All  who 
have  the  opportunity  should  see  these  pictures 
and  sketches  made  in  Japan,  wliere  Jlr.  Parsons 
has  lately  spent  more  than  a  year.  We  have  not 
for  many  years  seen  any  collection  in  which  the 
flower  world  comes  into  the  picture  with  so  much 
iuterest.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  delicate  in 
colour  and  teeming  with  beautiful  life,  interesting 
to  .all  garden  lovers.  Few,  if  !iny,  artists  have  the 
knowledge  of  flowers  that  Mr.  Parsons  possesses, 
which  knowledge  led  him  to  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  in  Japan  the  most  beautiful  things  and 
beautiful  localities  for  flowers— points  that  would 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  traveller, 
or  even  painter.  They  are  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society  in  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Apple  Devonshire  ftuarrenden. — With  this 
I  send  you  a  branch  of  this  e.arly  dessert  Apple  to 
illustrate  its  free-bearing  capabilities  when  grown 
on  what  is  known  as  the  extension  system  of 
training.  The  branch  measures  13  feet  long,  and 
upon  it  there  are  115  fruits,  rather  smaller  than  is 
customary  with  this  variety,  but  accounted  for  by 
the  excessive  drought  experienced  here  this  season. 
As  a  market  Apple  Devonshire  Quarrenden  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  during  the  month  of  July, 
good  fruit  fetching  Ss.  per  bushel.  No  Apple  that 
1  know  succeeds  better  on  the  extension  system  of 
pruning,  especially  where  the  soil  is  of  a  loamy 
character.  Here  in  this  garden,  which  mainly  con- 
sists of  a  strong  adhesive  class  of  soil,  this  variety 
is  liable  to  canker,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  getting  the  roots  near  to  the  surface, 
and  keeping  them  there  by  frequent  mulchings  of 
half  decayed  manure. — E.  MoLYNEU.x. 

Clethra  alnifolia. — Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
abundant  sunshine  this  summer,  our  plants  of  Clethra 
alnifolia  are  flowering  more  profusely  than  usual, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  hardy  shrubs 
in  flower  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  they  prove  es- 
pecially welcome.  The  plants  are  from  li  feet  to 
•1  feet  high,  bearing  toothed,  obovate  leaves  of  a 
bright  deep  green,  which  together  with  the  neat 
rounded  habit  makes  an  admirable  setting  for  the 
flowers.  The  racemes  are  terminal,  erect,  4  inches 
or  more  long,  the  flowers  dull  white,  and  possess- 
ing a  delightful  fragrance,  which  suggests  at  once 
Wallflowers  and  Hawthorn.  This  plant  is  one  of 
our  oldest  American  plants,  having  been  intro- 
duced, so  says  Loudon,  in  1731.  It  is  found  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  from  New  England  south- 
wards. It  belongs  to  the  Erica  family,  but,  unlike 
its  European  fellow  species  C.  arborea,  is  deci- 
duous. It  likes  a  lightish  soil,  and  a  proportion  of 
peat  is  advisable. — B. 

Antirrhinums.— I  send  for  your  inspection  a 
strain  of  Antirrhinums  raised  from  seed  sown 
early  in  the  year,  the  plants  of  which  are  now 
coming  into  full  Ijlooni.  The  strain  is  dwarf  in 
babit  and  compact  in  growth,  throwing  up  a  num- 
ber of  side  shoots  that  go  on  producing  flowers 
until  quite  late  in  the  season.  You  will  observe 
that  some  of  the  varieties  are  spotted  or  mottled 
upon  a  yellow  ground  rather  than  striped,  and 
that  the  colours  of  the  splashings  are  singularly 
bright.  Among  them  are  a  number  of  rich  crimson 
and  scarlet  seUs.  The  flowers  are  large,  stout,  and 
of  fine  form.  These  Antirrhinums  make  a  charm- 
ing bed,  or  they  can  be  isolated  in  the  mixed 
borders.  In  a  cut  state  the  flowers  show  up  well 
by  gas  or  lamplight,  and  they  are  much  admired 
by  all  who  see  them.  The  plants  which  are  now 
flowering  will,  if  they  survive  the  winter,  make 
large  specimens  by  the  early  part  of  next  summer. 
— R.  Dean. 

Echinacea  purpurea  and  Budbeckia 
purpurea. — We  had  shared  the  impression  (which 
we  believe  to  be  general)  that  these  two  pl.ants 
were  the  same.  Unless  there  is  still  another 
species  of  which  we  know  nothing,  the  two  speci- 
mens sent  with  this  .'eemirgly  show  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  plants  both  in  flower, 
foliage  and   svi"..     Can  j  ou  oblige   us    by  naming 


Ihem?  We  teem  to  have  had  them  both  as  Eehi- 
nacea.  Our  stocks  are  growing  side  by  side  urder 
identical  conditior.s,  so  there  is  no  (juestion  that 
the  vastly  greater  size  and  fineness  of  the  nne  are 
not  the  result  of  any  special  culture.  We  think 
you  will  agree  that  it  is  a  superb  hardy  plant. 
Rudbeckia  maxima  hard  by  makes  a  noble  ccn- 
trast. — H.  S.  Leonard. 

*,*  It  is  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  and  the  plants 
sent  are  two  very  different  forms  of  the  same 
species.  The  specimen  sent  is  very  handtome  and 
well  grown.  Rudbeckia  purpurea  was  figured  and 
the  genus  described  by  Mr.  Dcwar  in  The  Gaiidkn 
of  April  2'l,  lsl»3.— Ed. 

Cannas  at  Chiswick  — A  most  interesting 
collection  of  Cannas  is  in  bloom  in  the  Royal 
Horticultuial  Gardens  at  Cbiswick,  comprii-ing 
many  of  the  newer  varieties.  We  marie  note  of 
several  fine  kinds,  and  (hey  comprised  Alphonte 
liouvier,  the  flowers  deep  ciimson,  wavy  at  (he 
edge,  the  leaves  of  a  fine  dark  green.  Ulrich 
Brunner  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  French 
Cannas,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a  deep  self 
crimson,  whilst  also  meritorious  are  Doyen  Jean 
Sisley,  orange-scarlet,  deep  chocolate  leaves;  P. 
Marquant,  which  produces  a  dense  spike  of  brick- 
red  flowers ;  C.  Turner,  a  seedling,  the  flowers 
large  and  rich  yellovvr,  barred  with  crimson ; 
Lohengrin,  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  deep 
green  leaves,  and  orange-scarlet  flowers  ;  .and  such 
flne  kinds  as  Francisque  Morel  and  Francois  Crozy. 
One  of  the  best  is  Premices  de  Nice,  which  has  self 
light  sulphur  flowers,  a  very  distinct  and  attractive 
variety  ;  Gloire  d'Empal,  has  carmine  flowers,  in 
rich  contrast  to  the  chocolate  leaves.  Wilhelm 
Pfitzer,  lightcrimson ;  Jules  Chretien,  Felix  Crousse, 
Admiral  Courbet,  Avenir,  orange-scarlet,  Duchesse 
de  Mortemarte,  yellow,  heavily  spotted  and  barred 
with  crimson,  and  Prof.  David,  reddish  buff,  edged 
with  yellow,  were  also  good. 

liilium  Henryi  is  superb  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  and  the  more  one  sees  of  this  flne  spe- 
cies, so  much  the  more  its  usefulness  becomes 
apparent.  We  have  never  seen  it  finer  than  this 
year,  and  it  should  be  made  careful  note  of.  It  is 
one  of  the  Lilies  of  the  future,  and  attains  over  8 
feet  in  height,  the  stem  bearing  several  blooms  of 
great  richness.  During  the  past  few  years  we 
have  received  several  fine  plants  from  Western 
China,  and  this  is  especially  noteworthy.  L. 
Henryi,  it  mav  be  interesting  to  mention,  flowered 
at  Kew  for  the  first  time  in  1S90.  At  first  the 
stems  did  not  attain  more  than  4  feet  in  height, 
but  with  increased  vigour  they,  as  mentioned,  much 
exceed  those  dimensions.  The  leaves  are  deep 
green,  pointed,  and  the  flowers  are  similar  to  those 
of  L.  speciosum  ;  in  truth,  its  popular  name  of  the 
yellow-flowered  L.  speciosum  is  not  inappropriate, 
except  that  the  flowers  are  scarcely  yellow— rather 
of  a  rich  apricot  colour,  marked  with  numerous 
brownish  red  spots.  They  are  large,  showy,  and 
when  backed  by  deep  green-leaved  shrubs  very 
rich  in  tone.  In  The  Garden  of  August  211, 18;il 
(p  I'.lfi),  it  mentions  that  Dr.  Henry,  after  whom  it 
is  named,  found  this  beautiful  Lily  in  only  two 
places,  .and  in  each  case  near  to  Ichang.  It  grows 
from  21 KJ  feet  to  2(J(I0  feet  elevation  and  on  grassy 
slopes. 

A  glut  of  Mushrooms.- -There  has  been  an 
extraordinary  lot  of  Mushrooms  collected  Lately. 
So  very  plentiful  were  they,  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  sold  at  Id.  per  lb.  Last  year  some  of  the 
heaviest  crops  of  Mushrooms  ever  seen  were  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stourton,  Wilts, 
quite  a  harvest  being  reaped  by  the  poor  people 
who  had  the  privilege  of  gathering  and  selUng 
them.  One  old  lady  of  a  business-like  turn  of 
mind  bought  up  all  that  she  could  get  at  2d.  per  lb., 
packed  them  in  baskets,  and  forwarded  the  lot  to 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere.  After  paying  expenses 
the  returns  were  4d.  per  lb.,  and  as  the  woman  in 
question  paid  away  £100,  her  profits  on  the 
transaition  were  just  100  per  cent.  This  July  the 
same  fields  were  equally  as  productive  as  last  year, 
and  the  farmers  determined  to  reserve  the  right  of 
colketiiig  the  Mushrooms,  preferring  to  do  it  them- 
selves by  way  of  compensation  for  loss  of  hay  crop. 
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Instead,  however,  of  bsing  well  repaid  for  their 
trouble,  several  of  them  actually  lost  money  in  the 
mitter,  the  markets  being  glutted  with  Mush- 
rooms, large  quantities  being  spoilt  accordingly.  In 
one  instance  a  greengrocer  invested  so  extensively 
in  Mushrooms,  under  the  impression  that  the  mid- 
land towns  would  be  badly  supplied,  that  he  was  a 
I  li-erto  the  extent  of  £20,  and  I  heard  of  another 
man  who  lost  £12.  The  glut  was  soon  over,  how- 
ever. Mushrooms  being  scarcer  now  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated. — I. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree  (Clethra  arborea).— 
For  more  than  a  century  has  this  shrub  been 
grown  in  English  gardens  having  been  introduced 
to  Kew  by  Masson  in  ITSt.  Whilst  it  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  greenhouse  subjects— every  old 
garden  and  most  new  ones  possessing  specimens 
of  it — it  has  never  been  much  grown  so  far  as 
numbers  go.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  does 
not  as  a  rule  flower  until  of  almost  tree-like  dimen- 
sions except  after  unusually  bright  seasons.  In 
the  year  1888  I  had  a  small  plant  in  an  8-inoh  pot 
with  about  a  dozen  shoots  on  it  and  not  more  than 
18  inches  high,  yet,  owing,  I  surmise,  to  the  excess 
of  sunshine  in  1887,  every  shoot  carried  a  large 
and  beautiftJ  spike  of  the  white  flower.«,  whose 
shape  and  pose  have  suggested  the  name  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  Tree.  But  neither  before  nor  since 
have  I  noticed  so  small  a  plant  in  full  bloom. 
When  5  feet  to  0  feet  high  plants  may  be  had  in 
flower  regularly  every  season  by  growing  them  in 
pots  and  standing  them  out  of  doors  during  sum- 
mer. Planted  permanently  indoors  they  often  do 
not  flower  so  freely,  running  rather  to  leaf-growth. 
In  the  latter  case  I  have  found  that  root-pruning 
is  useful  for  checking  over-luxuriance  of  growth 
and  inducing  flowering.  But  it  is  only  in  lofty 
hiuses  and  In  shady  positions  that  such  treat- 
ment is  needed.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
light  position  and  if  possible  near  the  glass.  Pot 
plants  should  be  grown  in  rich  loam  and  be  given 
abundance  of  manure  water  when  stood  outside. 
The  best  means  of  obtaining  an  abundance  of 
flowers  is  to  keep  the  plants  somewhat  pot-bound, 
yet  feeding  them  well  at  the  same  time.— B. 

Notes  from  Chester.— Roses  are  yet  about  in 
profusion.  Sunflowers,  Clematises,  and  Lilies 
everywhere  abundant,  and  no  scarcity  of  flowers 
in  the  shrubberies.  Ligustrnm  japonioum  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  as  you  will  see  by  the  spray  sent, 
as  also  is  Olearia  Ilaasti.  There  is  a  pretty  little 
Pavia  just  now  in  full  flower,  with  its  dainty 
jaunty  air;  its  flowers,  bearing  long  filaments  carry- 
ing the  anthers,  give  it  this  look,  and  when  the 
rest  of  the  Pavias  have  fallen  back  upon  foliage 
effects  for  charm,  Pavia  macrostachya  is  in  per- 
fection. The  Clematises  are  grand  ;  from  pure 
white  to  richest  depths  of  purple  festoons  flank 
the  walks  and  crowd  the  pillars  with  riches.  We 
send  you  two  sprays  of  the  scented  varieties.  Cle- 
matis ccerulea  odorata  Is  very  free  flowering,  and 
as  you  pass  the  column  round  which  it  is  entwined 
the  scent  is  very  pronounced  and  acceptable. 
Clematis  flammula  rubra  marginata  is  also  very 
fine.  The  Bignonia  gramiiflora  is  bold  and  beau- 
tiful. The  spray  we  send  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  effectiveness  in  its  natural  growth  on  the  walls, 
in  which  position  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  There  are 
other  creepers  and  climbers  in  the  nurseries  here 
equally  worth  special  consideration,  and  it  is  hard 
to  make  choice  where  so  many  claim  attention. 
Amongst  the  flowering  shrubs  Lsycesteria  formosa 
1  i  most  attractive.  Its  heavy  pendulous  racemes  of 
curious  flowers  are  showy,  but  the  plant  itself  has 
a  glaucous  greenness  peculiarly  its  own.  I'oten- 
tilla  fruticosa  is  a  mass  of  golden  blossom,  and 
Rubus  odoratus,  with  its  conspicuous  foliage  and 
its  simple  inflorescence,  commends  itself  to  the 
notice  it  deserves.  We  send  some  sprays  of  Colutea 
(the  Bladder  Senna),  a  curious  and  always  welcome 
shruli.  One  spike  we  send,  too,  of  the  beautiful 
Yucca  flaccida,  astatelv  column  of  silver  bells,  very 
effective,  and  a  fitting  subject  with  which  to  close 
the  list.  The  sprays  sent  have  all  bean  cut  from 
the  open. — Dicksoxs. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majug.— Mr.  Apple- 
ton   sends   us  a  spike  of    U  om    of    t  is    tlant 


upwards  of  1  foot  long,  and  bearing  fifteen  flowers 
of  great  size,  exquisite  in  colour,  and  of  good 
substance.  He  says,  "This  is  from  a  plant  grown 
quite  cold  and  damp.  At  first  1  grew  it  hot,  and  I 
used  to  get  two  or  three  miserable  flowers  only, 
but  now  you  see  what  I  get.  Last  year  I  had  a 
small  plant  in  a  5 -inch  pan  with  seven  spikes." 
The  spike  sent  is  about  the  strongest  that  has 
come  under  our  notice. 


MICROBES  AND  VEGETATION. 

TiiERK  are  certain  very  minute  organisms 
which  of  recent  years  have  been  brought  into 
great  notoriety  on  account  of  the  number  of 
diseases  which  are  attributed  to  their  agency. 
I  allude  to  germs,  bacteria,  bacilli,  microbes, 
micro-organisms,  or  by  whatever  names  these 
microscopic  fungi,  which  are  now  proved  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  so  many  diseases,  are 
known  by.  This  family,  in  consequence  of  the 
habits  of  many  of  its  membeis,  has  a  very  evil 
reputation,  but,  like  most  other  families,  all 
the  members  do  not  deserve  this  general  con- 
demnation, for  many  are  of  very  great  service 
to  mankind — for  instance,  yeast  and  the  other 
microbes  connected  with  the  fermentation  of 
alcoholic  liquids.  But  tho.se  which  are  the 
most  useful,  perhaps,  are  those  which  affect 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  practice  of  adding 
various  substances  to  the  soil  to  render  it 
more  prolific  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  has 
long  been  known  that  it  is  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter  in  manure  that  gives  it  its 
greatest  value,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  tliat 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  sub.stances  are 
of  such  value  as  manure.  In  fact,  so  es.seutial 
is  nitrogen  in  some  form  to  plant  life,  that  the 
soil  without  it  would  be  positively  barren, 
however  suitable  it  might  be  in  other  ways  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  The  nitrates  in  the 
soil  are  absorbed  by  plants  and  converted  by 
them  into  the  albuminous  matter  required  by 
the  animals  which  feeil  on  them.  When  animals 
or  plants  die  and  decompose,  this  decomposi 
tion,  or  resolution  of  the  complex  material  of 
which  they  are  formed  into  more  simple  sub 
stances,  is  eflected  by  various  kinds  of  bacteria, 
some  of  which  attack  albuminous  matter  and 
change  it  into  other  nitrogenous  forms,  am, 
monia  among  the  number.  Others,  again,  con 
vert  the  ammonia  into  nitrous  acid,  which  is 
altered  by  yet  another  kind  into  nitric  acid,  the 
form  of  nitrogenous  compiunds  most  easily 
assimilated  by  plants.  Nitrate  of  soda,  which 
is  so  much  used  as  manure,  and  of  which  there 
are  sucli  enormous  deposits  in  Chili  and  Peru, 
is  now  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  certain 
bacteria,  which  probably  had  much  greater 
powers  of  nitrification  than  those  with  which 
we  are  at  present  acquainted.  It  is  evident  then 
that  bacteria  which  have  this  nitrifying  power 
are  of  the  greatest  service  to  mankind.  Agri- 
cultural chemists  have  discovered  that  while 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  most  crops  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  they  can 
derive  from  the  soil,  certain  leguminous  plants, 
Peas,  Beans,  Tares,  &c  ,  contain  an  amount 
which  cann.it  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and 
it  has  been  a  point  of  much  uncertainty  from 
whence  these  plants  derived  this  unusual 
amount  of  nitrogen.  It  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Hellriegel  and  Dr.  Wilfarth 
that  the  plants  absorb  the  free  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  (which  has  been  derived  from  the  air), 
and  that  their  power  to  absorb  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  presence  of  certain  bacteria 
which  live  in  the  soil,  and  also  in  the  ro(;ts  of 
the  plants  in  question  ;  their  infestation  of  the 
roots  causes  certain  small  swellings  or  nodules 


to  form  on  them.  This  nitrifying  power  of 
these  microbes  has  been  proved  to  exist  by 
sowing  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  in  soil 
which  had  been  freed  from  bacteria  and  in 
soil  wliich  contained  them.  The  plants  where 
there  were  no  bacteria  made  a  comparatively 
poor  growth  and  did  not  contain  an  unusual 
amount  of  nitrogen,  whilst  the  others  grew  in  a 
perfectly  natural  maimer  and  absorbed  the 
usual  excess  of  nitrogen.  Prof.  Nobbe  has 
further  proved  that  in  many  cases  a  different 
kind  of  microbe  is  required  for  each  different 
sort  of  plant.  For  example,  a  Pea  plant  grown 
in  soil  entirely  freed  from  bacteria,  but  inocu- 
lated with  those  from  the  nodules  on  the  roots 
of  a  Lupine,  did  not  grow  with  anything  like 
the  same  vigour  of  other  Pea  plants  which  were 
grown  in  the  same  soil,  but  impregnated  with 
microbes  from  a  Pea  plant.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  these  microbes  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  fertility  of  our  gardens  and  fields. 
Besides  these  bacteria  which  are  so  beneficial 
to  plant  life,  there  are  others  which  cause 
disease  in  plants,  just  as  soni'3  kinds  cause 
disease  in  the  human  species.  This  subject 
has  not  been  much  worked  at,  and  I  quite 
imagine  that  some  diseases  of  plants,  the  cause 
of  which  is  at  present  unknown,  wOl  eventually 
be  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  plants  being 
attacked  by  these  minute  organisms.  In  Ame- 
rica this  subject  has  received  a  certain  amount 
uf  attention,  and  a  Dr.  Russell  has  published  a 
paper  in  the  reports  of  the  John  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital at  Baltimore  of  various  experiments  and 
observations  which  have  been  made  to  elucidate 
these  obscure  diseases.  He  has  found  that 
usually  a  healthy  plant  with  its  outer  mem- 
branes unbroken  is  free  from  bacteria  within 
its  tissues,  but  when  the  tissues  of  a  plant  have 
been  wounded,  bacteria  are  often  found  in 
them.  He  mentions  several  different  kinds  of 
these  micro-organisms  which  infest  plants  ; 
among  the  most  common  are  the  Pear  blight, 
or  fire  blight  ( Bacillus  amylovorua).  This  species 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  plants  of  the 
same  nature  as  Apples  and  Pears.  It  usually 
attacks  the  "more  succulent  parts  of  the  tree, 
and  may  be  recognised  by  the  blackened  or 
burnt  appearance  of  the  parts  aff-fcted.  ' 
Bacillus  ole.'u-tuberculosis  attacks  the  Peach, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Vine,  Fig,  Pear,  Apple,  various 
conifers,  &c.  It  causes  destruction  of  the 
tissues  and  the  formation  of  spaces  in  them. 
This  induces  a  secondary  local  growth,  and 
causes  an  internal  hypertrophy  in  the  bark, 
which  gradually  produces  the  local  death  of 
the  tissue.  Another  nearly  allied  species 
causes  excrescences  on  the  shoots,  &c.  Many 
of  these  minute  micro-organisms  are  easily  carried 
about  by  the  wind,  and  miny  of  the  commoner 
kinds  are  no  doubt  ever  present  in  the  air 
around  us  at  any  ordinary  altitude.  Ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  for  this  pur- 
pose show  that  the  air  in  towns  will  contain 
(the  numbers  vary  very  much  according  to  cir- 
cumstances) seventy  micro  organisms  in  every 
two  gallons  of  air.  In  the  country  the  number 
is  much  less,  particularly  upon  high  ground. 
The  decomposition  of  dead  organic  matter  is 
entirely  caused  by  these  microbes,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  sujh  matter  quickly  begins  to 
decay,  particularly  in  warm,  moist  weather, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  these 
germs.  Under  those  circumstances  milk,  soup, 
and  beer  will  turn  sour  and  meat  become 
tainted  and  unlit  for  food  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Those  minute  micro-organisms, 
therefore,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  Nature,  though  their  very  existence 
was  unknown  comparatively  a  few  years  ago. 

G.  S.  S. 
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COTEHELE— ANOTHER  VIEW. 

Having  lately  given  somo  account  of  Cote- 
hc'le,  of  which  wo  this  week  |)uhlish  iinother 
view,  wo  need  say  no  more  of  the  placo  gene- 
rally. The  iiicturesfiuo  freedom  of  the  plant- 
ing and  surroundings  is  delightful,  especially 
to  those  who  see  so  many  stiff,  trim  gardens 
both  in  England  and  Franco.  In  Franco  lately 
we  wi'ro  staying  in  a  very  pretty  house  with 
a  beautiful  brown-tiled  roof — a  really  solid 
example  of  a  house  a  couple  of  centuries  old. 
There  was  not  a  flower  on  it,  or  a  sjjray  of 
creeper,  or  any  living  thing.  A  suggestion 
that  it  woidd  bo  none  the  worse  for  a  few  tall 
Tea  Roses  was  met  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 


Rose   Garden. 


THE    LATE    DROUGHT    AND    THE 
BUDDING  OF  ROSES. 

"Ridgewood"  makes  reference  to  this  in  his 
seasonable  and  useful  article  on  budding  in  a 
recent  iasue  of  TuK  Garden.  But  in  not  a  few 
gardens  and  districts  the  winter  frosts  and 
spring  anil  summer  droughts  have  wrought 
such  havoc  among  R  ise  stocks  and  Roses,  that 
but  little  budding  can  be  done  this  year,  and 
wliat  little  may  be  possible  cannot  be  done  just 
yet,  for  neither  stocks  nor  buds  are  ready. 
True,  the  Ro-e  blooms  may  have  been  a  mouth 
or  more  in  advance  of  their  normal  season, 
though  both  stocks  and  buds  may  be  quite  as 


of  suitable  buds  to  transfer  and  a  suflicienoy  of 
stocks  with  rising  bark  and  tiowing  sap. 

True,  as  a  rule  .July  is  perhaps  the  best  month 
in  the  twelve  fcir  the  iMulding  of  Roses.  But 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wimld 
achieve  the  largest  measure  of  success  in  this 
delightful  art  tliat  condition,  and  not  the  calen- 
dar, must  determine  the  time.  The  unpre- 
cedented drought  has  knocked  our  Roses  out 
of  condition,  and  we  nunt  wait  for  their  recovery 
alike  in  bud  and  stock  before  we  can  attain  to 
success.  Recent  rains  and  the  cooler  tempera- 
ture alike  favour  the  growtli  of  Rose  stocks  and 
Rose  buds.  It  may  possibly  bo  too  late  to  pull 
up  either  to  normal  size.  Neither  is  tliis 
necessary  to  command  success.  But  a  certain 
plumpness  and  semi-maturity  are  essential  in 
the   buds    with   a   readiness    to  flit   into   new 


Cotehele  House— another  view.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  ffayman,  Launceston. 


Certain  architects  have  the  pretension  of 
keeping  flowers  off  tln'ir  walls,  and  we  sup- 
pose they  enlist  a  sanitarian  here  and  there  to 
their  views.  Happily,  this  fashion  does  not 
obtain  at  Cotehele,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  i.? 
delightfully  covered.  Whatever  people  may 
think  of  the  influence  of  Ivy  on  walls — and 
we  should  not  put  it  on  the  walls  of  a  very 
beautiful  house  e.xcept  in  a  limited  degree  — 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  plants  to  which 
no  objection  can  apply,  such  as  the  more 
delicate  Clematises  and  the  superb  Roses  wc 
now  have,  such  as  Bouquet  d'Or,  Lamanpie, 
and  many  others.-  If  it  is  a  question  of 
attaching  them  to  the  walls,  it  is  (piite  easily 
got  over  by  an  Oak  trellis  framework  and 
various  other  ways. 


much  behind  time.  Perhaps  no  form  of  vege- 
tation suffered  more  from  the  drought  than 
Rose  stocks.  Early  planted  stocks  on  good  soil 
have  stood  the  drought  wonderfully  well,  but 
poor  stocks  on  jioor  soils  planted  late  have 
perished  by  hundreds,  and  the  survivors  are 
mostly  very  weak  at  the  best.  Many  of  them 
have  their  growth  yet  to  make  or  to  grow  into 
workable  size  for  budding.  Rose  buds,  too,  of 
some  sorts  are  almost  as  scarce  and  as  unfit  as 
the  stocks.  The  short  shoots  have  been  forced 
into  bloom  to  the  sacrifice  of  anything  like 
plumpness  or  fatness  in  the  wood-buds,  and 
even  those  that  have  attained  to  the  necessary 
fulness  or  semi  maturity  seem  disposed  to  re- 
main where  they  are  rather  than  to  facilitate 
their  transfer  to  foster-mother  stocks  and 
roots.  Now  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  assert  that 
we  cannot  bud  Roses  unless  we  have  abundance 


quarters  under  the  gentlest  possible  manipula- 
tion or  pressure  of  the  budder.  The  .stock  must  also 
prove  suitable  in  every  way.  Given  such  con- 
diticjus,  budding  may  be  successfully  prosecuted 
all  the  year  round,  and  in  such  seasons  as  this, 
when  the  great  drought  has  driven  Roses 
and  Rose-buds  wholly  out  of  time,  we 
may  bud  a.s  the  Roses  grow  into  con- 
dition from  July  till  November.  The  latter 
month  is  named,  that  none,  however  late  their 
Briers,  may  despair,  though  it  is  hoped  that 
most  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakhen  will  be 
able  to  complete  their  budding  in  July,  August, 
September,  or  October  at  the  latest.  AVhile  the 
bark  will  rise  and  the  buds  can  be  transferred 
freely  to  their  foster  stocks,  budding  will 
prove  successful.  So  far  as  hardiness  is  con- 
cerned, late  buds  are  hardier  than  early  ones. 
Dormant    buds    winter    safest   and    as   a   rule 
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do  best  the  following  season.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  dormant  buds  and  dor- 
mant buds,  and  that  neither  need  of  necessity 
bo  abnormally  late  buds  so  far  as  the  mere  act 
of  insertion  goes.  Buds  may  also  be  forced 
into  dormancy  through  late  insertion,  and  such 
late  buds  winter  safely.  Hat  the  treatment  of 
the  stocks  will  also  keep  early-iuserted  buds 
dormant,  and  all  dormant  buds  from  whatever 
cause  are  safer  than  excited  buds  or  those 
started  into  growth  the  current  year.  But  the 
great  comfort  for  those  whose  stocks  and  buds 
have  been  dried  or  baked  so  out  of  condition 
as  to  render  present  budding  impossible  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  yet  several  months 
before  them,  in  which  they  may  yet  hope  to 
be  able  to  bud  with  pleasure  and  success. 
Thousands  of  bark- bound  Brier  and  other 
Rose  stocks  that  refused  to  yield  an  inch  to  the 
budding  knife  while  the  drought  lasted  have 
begun  to  yield  on  the  heels  of  the  rain.  A  little 
more  of  this  latter  or  a  liberal  artificial  water- 
ing will  cause  most  of  them  to  follow.  By 
selecting  small  buds  in  fit  condition,  small 
stocks,  that  could  not  have  been  worked  at  all 
had  wo  waited  for  average  size  either  of  buds 
or  stocks,  may  be  budded  quite  successfully. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  as  Roses 
are  likely  to  be  abnormally  scarce  and  dear  in 
1894.  D.  T.  F. 


Rose  Bardou  Job,  introduced  by  Nabonnand 
in  l^ST,  is  one  of  the  best  garden  Hybrid  Teas 
we  have.  It  is  almost  single,  very  large  and  dis- 
tinct, and  a  first-iate  grower.  I  considered  it  the 
finest  of  all  the  garden  Koses  exhibited  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Crystal  Palace  show.  The 
colour  is  an  intense  glowing  crimson  with  a  dash 
of  purplish  maroon  pervading  the  centre  of  the 
petals. — R. 

Rose  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  is  another 
grand  Hybrid  Tea,  and  one  wliich  I  should  be 
inclined  to  class  with  those  styled  exhibition 
varieties.  In  shape  it  is  perfect.  While  not  a 
vigorous  grower,  it  is  very  free-flowering  and  con- 
stant. Of  good  imbricated  form,  creamy  white 
in  colour,  with  soft  peach  shadings.  Lady  H.  Gros- 
venor is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  Hjbrid  Teas  we  have.  I  have  not  yet 
given  it  a  fair  trial  as  a  pot  Rose,  but  have  little 
doubt  it  will  prove  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose;  if  so,  it  will  become  almost  invaluable. 
—P. 

Rose  Horace  Veraet,  introduced  by  J.  B. 
Guillot  fils  in  ISUd,  would  seem  to  be  the  Rose  of 
the  season.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  show  this  un- 
cert.un  Rose  was  well  shown  in  many  collections, 
far  more  numerously  than  for  many  years  prist. 
It  gained  the  medal  as  being  the  best  Hybrid  I'er- 
petual  in  the  nurserymen's  classes  both  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  at  Worksop.  It  would  seem 
that  the  district  of  Bedale,  in  Yorkshire,  suits  this 
Rose,  as  the  Messrs.  Harkness  carried  off  the  medal 
in  both  instances.  In  the  majority  of  gardens 
Horace  Vernet  is  a  most  disappointing  Rose,  seldom 
thriving  except  as  a  maiden  upon  the  seedling  or 
cutting  Brier,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  recommended 
♦o  any  but  growers  for  exiiibilion.  No  doubt  a 
large  number  will  be  purchased  on  the  strength  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  Worksop  flowers,  but  many 
who  plant  it  will  be  doomed  to  serious  disappoint- 
ment.—R. 

Rose  Bouquet  d'Or. — "D.  T.  F.'s"  latest  com- 
munication on  this  Rose  (see  p.  G7)  would  seem  to 
imply  that  by  going  to  the  Noisettes  for  Bouquet 
d'Or  I  was  going  to  a  class  that  could  not  I  e  com- 
pared with  the  Teas.  The  mysteries  of  Rose  classi- 
fication are  such,  that  who  can  tell  why  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  Mme.  Berard  are  Tea  Roses  and  Bouquet 
d'Ora Noisette?  The  truth  is  thatthrou£;h  Bouquet 
d'Or  being  placed  in  this  list  it  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity  till  later  years.  Has  "  D.  T.  F." 
ever  tried  it  fairly  !  I  imagine  not,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  needed  to  hint  at   non  forthcoming 


evidence  of  its  requiring  a  wall  or  a  sheltered  spot 
to  encourage  it  to  open  freely.  "  D.  T.  F."  has 
often  pleaded  tor  Roses  in  the  garden  landscape 
growing  into  huge  bushes  smothering  themselves  in 
blossom.  No  Rose  is  finer  for  the  purpose  than 
this,  and  certainly  there  is  no  wall  too  high  for  it 
to  climb  in  common  with  others  of  its  kind. — A.  H. 

Tea  Rose  Marquise  de  'Vivens — This  is  a 
lovely  Rose,  but  unfortunately  one  only  meets 
with  it  here  and  there  in  gardens.  The  (lowers  are 
only  semi-double,  but  so  profusely  borne  that  one 
does  not  notice  how  short  a  time  they  last.  In  its 
wonderful  colour  there  is  nothing  like  it,  with  a 
pale  creamy  pink  suffused  exterior,  and  the  rich 
flush  of  bright  roiy  pink  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
When  hulf  opened  the  flower  affords  a  delightful 
colour  study,  and  is  altogether  attractive.  The 
charm  of  the  Rose  in  three  states  is  truthfully 
shown  in  the  plate  of  it  that  appeared  ia  The 
Gardes  of  February  1(>,  188'J. 

Rose  Duke  of  Edinburgh. — This  Rose  is 
unusually  late  with  me  this  year  in  spite  of  the 
early  season.  My  plants  are  very  healthy  and 
are  sending  up  strong  flowering  shoots,  but  I  had 
no  blooms  till  the  end  of  July.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  has  not  met  with  its  wonted  success  at 
the  late  shows,  and  I  have  seen  but  few  examples 
this  year  at  all  approaching  to  the  usual  form.  In 
its  season  this  Ro.*e  is  almost  unrivalled  for  its 
glorious  colour,  a  dazzling  fiery  scarlet.  A  mass  of 
this  variety  in  full  bloom,  with  the  evening  sun 
glancing  on  the  handsome  foliage  and  lighting  up 
the  scarlet  blooms,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten. 
This  Rose  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection, 
as  in  it  are  embodied  all  the  good  qualities  that 
mark  a  perfect  Rose — vigorous  growth,  freedom  of 
bloom,  handsome  foliage,  perfect  form,  fragrance, 
and  a  dazzling  brightness  such  as  few  kinds  can 
rival. — R,  A.  Jenkins,  U'ujhgate. 


PREVENTING  THE  DEARTH  OF  ROSE 
PLANTS  NEXT  YE.\R. 

To  prevent  a  dearth  of  Roses  next  year  a  good 
plan  will  be  to  put  in  available  cuttings  now. 
The  summer  pruning  of  Roses  has  long  been  more 
or  less  practised.  Its  object  has  mainly  been  to 
obtain  a  fuller  and  a  better  autumn  bloom.  By 
limiting  space  and  thus  concentrating  force,  finer 
blooms  and  freer  growths  are  obtained.  But  in 
seasons  like  this,  with  most  of  our  Roses  more  or 
less  weakened  through  the  protracted  growth, 
and  many  stocks  and  plants  even  killed  through 
the  same  cause,  we  wisely  and  well  summer- 
prune  for  purposes  of  propagation,  as  well  as  for  the 
improvement  of  exist;ing  plants  and  their  blooms. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  conditioned  Rose  for  this 
purpose  is  sligiitly  over  three-quarters  ripe.  At 
that  stage,  cuttings  of  any  convenient  or  procur- 
able length  firmly  inserted  in  good  sandy  loam  on 
a  partially  shaded  border  in  the  open  air  will  be 
almost  sure  to  root,  the  rooting  becoming  more 
certain  if  a  heel,  however  short,  of  older  wood  is 
attached  to  each  cutting.  This  may  be  called  the 
rough-and-ready  plan  of  rooting  Rose  cuttings  in 
the  open  air  in  summer,  and  there  are  many 
modifications  of  it,  from  the  protection  of  a  hand- 
light,  bell-glass,  cold  frame  to  the  rooting  of  cut- 
tings or  buds  in  semi-tropical  temperatures  or 
semi-saturated  atmospheres.  Under  some  of  the 
many  forms  of  the  summer  propagation  of  the 
Rose,  almost  every  surplus  shoot  or  bud  may  be 
converted  into  a  separate  plant. 

Daring  ordinary  conditions  of  seasons,  with 
those  ready  facilities  for  the  propagation  of  Roses 
by  stem-budding  or  root-grafting,  this  and  other 
methods  of  propagating  Roses  by  cuttings  are  but 
little  practise'!.  But  this  year  all  such  methods 
deserve  a  trial  to  prevent  a  famine  of  plants  or 
their  rise  to  famine  prices.  All  Roses  will  not 
root  alike  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  growing 
wood  in  summer,  and  generally  Teas  and  Chinas 
root  more  freely  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  most 
others. 

The  length  of  the  shoots  is  far  less  important  than 
their  condition ;  a  length  of  from  <>  inches  to  9  inches 


proves  convenient.  But  one  bud  in  the  earth  and 
one  in  the  air  should  suffice  could  such  short  cut- 
tings be  kept  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance or  shifting  before  rooting.  Hence  it  is  safe 
practice  to  place  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  length 
of  the  cutting  under  ground.  If  the  cutting  is 
heeled  off  it  needs  no  further  making,  unless  its 
head  is  too  long,  when  it  should  be  cut  off  to  an 
average  of  IJ  inches  or  so.  All  the  leaves  may  also 
be  left  intact ;  the  bottom  ones  are  mostly  removed 
for  convenience.  But  some  hold  they  are  better 
left  on,  their  slight  action  exciting  the  emission  of 
roots.  This  rough-and-ready  mode  of  making  and 
rooting  Roses  produces  suckers  as  well  as  roots. 
So  much  the  better,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  add; 
the  more  suckers  on  own-root  Roses  the  better, 
inasmuch  as  every  sucker  is  also  a  Rose  in  its  own 
right.  Such  plan's  soon  spread  into  stools  of 
Roses,  and  if  anyone  feels  disposed  to  say  or  to 
feel  that  stools  of  the  finest  Tea  or  other  Roses 
are  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  he  has  the  remedy 
in  his  own  hands  by  dividing  the  stools  into  units 
and  keeping  every  unit  to  a  single-stemmed  Rose 
ever  afterwards.  D.  T.  F. 


AUTUMN  PROSPECTS. 

Having  recently  been  favoured  with  some 
most  welcome  showers,  the  autumn  prospects 
of  Roses  in  the  south  of  England  have  been 
considerably  increased  ;  indeed,  I  may  say 
they  were  never  so  good  as  at  present.  Both 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons,  as  well 
as  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  promise  a  good 
show  of  autumn  bloom.  The  two  latter 
classes  are  always  good  autumnal  bloomers, 
but  this  season  they  promise  to  be  much 
better  than  usual.  All  of  my  plants  seem  to 
have  started  afresh  since  the  rain,  and,  being 
particularly  free  from  mildew,  I  have  great 
hopes  of  a  good  late  crop,  which  will,  as 
"I.  M,  H.''  remarks  on  page  07,  be  a  consider- 
able compensation  for  the  few  good  blooms 
already  secured.  Dwarfs  especially  are  making 
grand  shoots  from  the  base,  and  unless  the 
dreaeled  mildew  should  attack  them,  we  are 
certain  to  realise  good  blooms  from  these 
growths.  As  an  inducement  towards  more 
new  growth,  I  would  advise  the  removal  of 
all  fall-blown  flowers  and  seed-pods,  as  these 
absorb  much  more  of  the  plant's  strength  than 
many  imagine.  "I.  M.  H. "  advocates  the 
shortening  back  of  strong  growths  of  this 
season  where  they  are  matured.  This  is  a 
very  good  plan  if  carried  out  judiciously  and 
not  too  rigorously.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  risk  attached  to  it,  but  it  must  only  be 
practised  upon  the  ordinary  growers,  like 
General  Jacqueminot,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 
The  climbing  Roses  must  not  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  or  they  will  only  produce  more 
lateral  growths — of  little  service — instead  of 
blooms.  This  warning  would  .seem  necessary 
because  "I.  M.  H."  does  not  mention  the  class 
of  Rose,  and  some  few  readers  might  pi-rchance 
use  the  knife  upon  Marechal  Nicl,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  kindred  varieties. 

Last  year  about  this  time  I  sent  a  note  upon 
the  summer  pruning  of  strong  growers.  I  would 
again  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  this. 
Unless  wo  can  secure  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
thoroughly  matured  growth  upon  this  valuable 
class  of  Roses,  we  are  not  likely  to  bo  favoured 
with  such  a  grand  display  of  bloom  early  in  the  • 
summer  as  this  section  is  capable  of  providing. 
By  removing  some  of  the  siele  or  lateral  growths, 
we  throw  more  vigour  into  the  remainder,  and 
also  allow  the  free  acce.ss  of  air.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  factors  towards  well-matured 
wood  ;  without  this,  the  extra  strong  climbers 
are  of  little  service.  If  the  hints  I  gave  in  an- 
other article  are  followed,  viz.,  the  planting  of 
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strong  bush  ,i,'rowcrs  alternately  with  the 
climbers,  we  s'IkvU  have  a  good  summer  and 
autumnal  display  upon  the  lower  parts  of  walls 
and  fences.  This  system  of  summer  pruning  is 
e(iually  applicable  to  the  same  varieties  when 
grown  as  pillar  Roses,  and  should  also  be  prac- 
tised in  the  case  of  pegged-down  plants. 

The  extreme  earliness  of  the  present  season 
will  jirobably  result  in  some  of  the  more  forward 
shoots  producing  a  full  crop  of  flowers  late  in 
the  autumn.  W.  Allen  Richard.son,  Celine 
Forestier,  I'ldiil,  and  others  do  occasionally 
atlbrd  >is  a  grand  autumnal  display,  lasting  up 
to  the  middle  of  N.jvember  during  a  mild  au- 
tumn. Where  a  well  ripened  shoot  shows  a 
tendency  to  break  into  side  growths,  I  would 
certainly  remove  about  a  foot  or  so  of  it  and 
encourage  an  autumn  crop.  If  the  shoot  breaks 
into  growth  from  beneath  each  leaf  and  does 
not  produce  a  bloom  this  season,  such  shoot 
will  be  of  very  little  service  next  spring. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


Sweet  Briers— I  share  with  "  A.  H."  the  regret 
of  the  over-naming  of  the  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  if 
such  exists,  and  especially  the  making  of  mere 
colour  the  basis  of  names,  as  this  is  specially 
evanescent,  and,  as  "A.  II  "  truly  remarks,  varies 
much  among  the  common  Briers  according  to  soil, 
locality,  &c.  We  have  also  several  varieties  of 
Sweet  Brier  already,  though  little  known  or  grown, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  colour,  from  flaming 
scarlet  or  fiery  red  to  white,  the  latter  and  the 
double  scarlet  and  white  being  the  more  rare.  All 
these  and  the  varieties  known  as  Celestial  and 
Splendens  will  probably  play  important  parts  in 
the  production  of  future  hybrids.  Two  prominent 
points  will  not  be  lost  sight  of— the  fixing  of  the 
exqui.site  order  of  the  Sweet  Brier  on  the  leaves  of 
our  Teas  or  other  Roses,  and  the  enlarging  and 
doubling  of  the  flowers  of  the  new  Briers.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  of  the  leaSt  importance,  for  I  agree 
with  "  A.  H."  that  we  have  few  singles  among 
Roses  to  equal  masses  of  Sweet  Brier  in  full 
flower  or  covered  with  their  coral  heps,  and 
the  effects  would  at  least  prove  more  distinct,  if 
not  more  pleasing,  were  we  more  careful  to  use  and 
grow  in  quantity  all  the  old  varieties  and  varia 
tions  of  the  common  Sweet  Brier  we  already  pos- 
sess. Instead  of  this  the  run  on  big  Roses  has 
almost  uprooted  the  common  and  other  Sweet 
Briers  from  many  gardens. — D.  T.  K. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Narcisse. — My  chief  fault  with  this  charm- 
ing Rose  is  its  weakly  growth.  The  flowers  are  as 
good  as  jou  say  (p.  6S),  but  it  is  diflicult  to  get  enough 
of  them  on  many  snils  and  in  most  places. — D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Marie  van  Houtte. — Seldom  or  never 
has  this  Rose  been  finer  than  this  year.  It  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  rather  than  endured  the  heat,  and 
produced  an  unusually  fine  crop  of  its  richly  col- 
oured, well-formed  flowers.  Either  on  a  wall  or  as 
a  bush  or  in  a  group  there  are  few  more  attractive 
Roses  than  this.  Experienced  rosarians  are  con- 
stantly finding  fresh  charms  in  Marie  van  Houtte, 
and  novices  who  know  little  about  Roses  are  won 
to  the  pleasures  of  a  new  pursuit  through  the  same 
medium.— D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Princess  ofWalfS. — It  was  pleasing  to 
find  such  a  flattering  notice  of  this  fine  Rose 
(p.  (>(>).  I  have  long  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Roses  raised  and  sent  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  Btnnett.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  vigorous 
grower  under  the  same  conditions  as  suits  most 
Tea  Roses.  It  also  appears  to  be  more  tender  and 
suffers  more  severely  from  frosts.  But  well  done, 
as  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  and  others,  there  is 
hardly  a  Rose  to  equ:il  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
chasteness  of  form  and  refinement  of  colouring. — 
D.  T.  F. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


SHOW  AND  REGAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

I  w.\s  very  pleased  to  see  a  few  varieties  spoken 
highly  of  by  A.  Young  in  The  Garden  (page  42), 
as  I  have  at  different  times  recommended  them, 
especially  Empress  of  India  and  Duchess  of  Fife. 
They  were  both  originally  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
render  this  class  of  Pelargoniums  popular  Em- 
press of  Inilia  is,  I  should  say,  a  seedling  from 
Gold  Mine,  also  raised  by  Messrs.  Hayes  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  still  a  very  desirable  variety. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  doubtless  a 
sport  from  Madame  Thibaut.  It  is  a  popular 
Pelargonium  name,  for  previous  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Kegal  variety  bearing  that  title  there  was 
a  Madame  Thibaut  belonging  to  the  double- 
flowered  zonal  class,  and  about  nine  years  ago  one  of 
the  Ivy-leaved  section  of  that  name  became  very 
popular.  The  Regal  Madame  Thibaut  was,  when 
first  sent  out,  totally  distinct  in  foliage  and  habit 
from  any  other  variety,  but  there  are  now  several 
otliers  bearing  much  the  same  characteristics. 
Among  the  varieties  that  have  originated  as  sports 
from  Madame  Thibaut  may  be  mentioned  Prince 
Henry,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Leamington, 
a  much  deeper  and  brighter  coloured  flower  than 
the  original;  Duchess  of  Teck,  white,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  feathering  in  the  upper  petals. 
This  is  a  coarse-growing  variety  with  irregularly 
disposed  petals.  Duchess  of  Fife  is  of  a  robust, 
but  neat,  sturdy  habit,  and  remarkably  free  bloom- 
ing, the  flowers  being  of  a  rich  carmine  tint,  with  a 
white  centre  and  narrow  white  edge  to  the  petals. 
This  season  we  have  another  ot  this  class  from  the 
same  source,  viz.,  Lady  Duff,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  somewhat  more  crimped  at  the  edges,  and  per- 
haps a  little  brighter,  but  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  preceding  is  not  great.  Of  varieties 
with  white  flowers,  or  at  all  events  with  the  colour 
limited  to  a  slight  feathering  which  is  scarcely 
noticeable,  we  have  a  great  many,  but  a  particular 
favourite  of  mine  and  one  that  Messrs.  Hayes  speak 
very  highly  of  is  Fimbriatum  album,  a  close,  com- 
pact-growing form,  with  large  globular  trusses 
composed  of  a  number  of  prettily  crisped  blossoms 
of  the  purest  satiny  white.  Some  blooms  are 
slightly  marked  in  the  upper  petals,  while  others 
are  quite  pure.  The  pretty  crimped  edges  of  the 
petals  are  very  noticeable  in  this  variety.  One 
that  I  recently  noted  belonging  to  this  cla^s  is  Duke 
of  York,  a  very  beautiful  and  distinct  flower.  The 
blooms  of  this  are  semi-double,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  petals  and  their  unusual  substance 
they  remind  one  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  Regal 
a'ass,  such  as  Queen  Victoria.  The  colour  of  Duke 
of  York  is  a  bright  scarlet  lake,  with  a  broad 
margin  of  white  and  a  centre  of  the  same  tint.  In 
some  flowers  the  colour  of  the  petals  runs  into  the 
broad  white  margin  in  the  shape  of  a  bright- 
coloured  netting.  This  is  a  remarkably  showy 
Pelargonium,  but  not  of  such  sturdy  growth  as 
the  sports  from  Madame  Thibaut.  H.  P. 


Gloriosa  superba. — What  a  grand  deciduous 
stove  climbing  plant  this  is  !  Although  now  more 
plentiful,  it  is  not  nearly  grown  so  much  as  it  de- 
serves. Its  culture  is  of  the  simplest,  and  it  is 
never  troubled  with  insects.  All  the  culture  needed 
is  to  dry  it  off  in  the  autumn  as  the  foliage 
changes,  keeping  the  soil  afterwards  perfectly  dry 
until  the  time  comes  for  starting  it  again  in  the 
spring.  The  soil  must  be  both  open  and  fairly 
rich.  I  use  the  same  as  for  our  deciduous  Calanthes, 
the  tubers  being  potted  at  the  same  time.  The 
Gloriosa  takes  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  whilst 
in  full  growth. — A.  Y'OUNO. 

Begonia  semperflorens  seedlings. — Either 
by  a  course  of  selection  or  by  intercrossing  with 
some  allied  kind  there  are  now  a  gieat  many  forms 
of  B.  semperflorens  in  cultivation,  .stock  of  which  is 
readily  kept  up  by  cuttings.  Still,  some  of  them 
at  least  come  true  from  seed,  and  plants  raised  by 


this  means  in  the  spring  form  very  effective  speci- 
mens for  the  greenhouse  at  this  season.  The 
variety  atro-purpurea,  with  deep  coloured  blossoms 
and  leaves  that  acquire  a  reddi.sh  tinge  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  is  very  distinct  and  telling, 
while  the  pure  white  Suowllake  is  the  farthest  re- 
moved from  it,  and  is  really  a  beautiful  form. 
They  need  to  be  treated  much  as  the  tuberous 
varieties,  that  is,  tlie  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  gentle  heat  early  in  the  year,  pricking  off  the 
seedlings  as  they  require  it,  and  afterwards  potting 
on  when  necessary.  Those  with  bright  coloured 
flowers  have  that  feature  a  good  deal  intensified 
when  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Owing  to 
the  popularity  of  the  tuberous  forms,  the  librous 
rooted  Begonias  scarcely  attain  the  position  that 
they  deserve,  but  B.  semperflorens  and  its  varieties 
show  signs  of  coming  to  the  front.— H.  P. 

Tropseolum  tricolor  (  IT.  O'B.)  —This,  which 
will  now  be  in  a  state  of  complete  rest,  should  be 
potted  about  September,  u-ing  for  the  purpose  a 
compost  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  well-decayed  leaf-mould  or  peat,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  sand.  Clean  pots  and  thorough 
drainage  are  essential,  and  in  potting,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuber  should  be  on  a  level  with  the 
soil.  A  very  limited  supply  of  water  should  be 
given  till  the  plants  are  in  active  growth— in  fact, 
at  all  times  over-watering  must  be  especially 
guarded  against.  A  light  position  in  the  grefn- 
house  will  just  suit  this  Tropajolum.  Directly  the 
young  slender  shoots  make  their  appearance  the 
support  or  trellis  that  is  destined  for  them  should 
be  placed  in  position,  as  the  shoots  quickly  get  in 
a  tangle,  and  it  is  then  a  diflicult  matter  to  sepa- 
rate them.  In  purchasing  tubers  of  this  Tropso- 
lum  the  mistake  is  often  made  of  obtaining  them 
too  late  in  the  season,  as  if  kept  dry  after  an  en- 
deavour to  start  into  growth  the  young  shoot 
perishes,  and  if  potted  and  placed  under  favour- 
able conditions  no  further  growth  will  take  place. 
The  tuber,  however,  will  remain  plump  and  firm, 
and  with  proper  treatment  will  start  away  the 
following  season  as  if  it  had  experienced  noche:-k. 
After  the  flowering  season  water  should  be  gradu- 
ally withheM,  and  when  the  bulb  is  quite  dormant 
it  should  be  discontinued  altogether. — T. 

Cassia  corymbosa. — This  is  rarely  met  with 
in  gardens  now-a-days,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of 
extended  culture.  It  is  now  in  full  beauty,  the 
long  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers  having  a  charming 
effect.  I  have  a  plant  against  a  back  wall  in  a 
cool  corridor.  During  the  winter  it  is  headed 
back  to  a  stump,  and  in  the  spring  fresh  and 
vigorous  shoots  burst  forth  and  grow  ahead  until 
surmounted  with  flowers.  Blooming  as  it  does  at 
this  season  it  demands  more  attention,  as  about 
now  such  flowering  shrubs  are  cot  very  plentiful. — 
A.  YOUKO. 


PITCHER  PLANTS. 

(NEPESTHE.S.) 

I  SHALL  be  glad  it  you  will  give  in  The  Gakdek 
instructions  for  the  culture  of  Nepenthes.  I  have 
one,  and  although  it  grows  fairly  well  the  leaves 
do  not  produce  pitchers,  only  a  spur  at  the  end. — 
RoBEET  F.  I'AKKISSON,  Barb'idocs. 

*,,,*  From  the  above  statemtnt  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  p'ant  has  got  upon  a  stem,  and  in 
this  state  pitchers  are  not  freely  produced  until 
the  plants  become  climbers.  The  pitchers  pro- 
duced upon  the  short  shoots  about  the  base  and  on 
the  lateral  shoots  are  very  beautiful,  and  totally 
ilistinct  from  those  borne  on  the  scandent  stem.s. 
N.  Hookeriana,  N.  Kafllesiana,  and  N.  Chelsoni 
are  amongst  the  handsomest  of  their  race.  It  will 
always  be  advisable  to  keep  a  number  of  shoots 
round  the  base  and  some  shoots  cut  back  near  the 
base  to  produce  laterals,  as  upon  these  the  largest 
and  best- shaped  pitchers  will  be  borne.  Nepen- 
thes make  very  handsome  ornaments  kept  in  a 
thoroughly  moist  atmosphere  which  never  falls 
below  about  70^  or  75°  in  the  summer,  and  , never 
lower  than  tjj"  in  the  winter  or  cool  season.  \They 
are  surface  rooters,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity 
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They  naturally  grow  in  boggy  soil,  but  I  hiive 
found  them  do  well  in  peat  fibre  and  Spliagnum 
Moss  in  at)Out  equal  parts.  Nepenthes  should  be 
well  drained,  when  they  may  have  an  abundance 
of  water  both  to  their  roots  and  overhead  from  the 
syringe.  'I'hey  also  make  excellent  basket  plants, 
hung  up  in  tliu  hottest  stove,  and  in  this  state  one 
seldom  allows  them  to  get  large  enough  to  de- 
velop the  peculiar  pitchers  of  the  stem  leaves, 
because  they  ate  kept  cut  back  every  year,  and 
these  stems  will  serve  to  perpetuate  the  species  by 
being  made  into  cuttings. 

Wm.  HUCJIl  GOWEB. 


The  Oleander.— Occasionally  in  some  old- 
fashioned  t;ardcn  a  few  large  plants  of  Oleander 
may  be  met  with,  and  beautifully  they  will  flower 
throughout  the  summer  months,  but  their  merits 
in  this  re.^^pect  are  very  generally  overlooked,  and 
there  is,  I  am  assurer),  really  no  demand  for  them 
in  nurseiies.  'J  hey  are  very  apt  to  run  up  tall  and 
naked,  but  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible  the 
plants  should  when  young  be  freely  stopped.  A 
few  large  specimens  in  pots  or  tubs  form  a  Tery 
noticeable  le:iture  at  the  present  lime.  They  need 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
and  flower  be^t  if  stood  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  nook  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frosts  is  over. 
As  the  blooms  expand  the  plants  may  if  needed 
be  removed  under  glass,  or  they  can  be  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  doors,  where  the  flowers  will  open 
beautifully.  The  propagation  of  the  Oleander  is  a 
simple  matter,  as  cuttings  will  strike  root  readily 
if  inserted  in  either  soil  or  water.  There  are 
numerous  varieties,  all  of  which  are  of  continental 
origin,  for  the  Oleander  is  more  popular  there  than 
it  is  in  tliis  country. — H.  P. 

Tecoma  jasminoides.  —  Occasionally  this 
plant  is  met  with  in  old  conservatories  and 
orangeries,  where  at  this  season  of  the  year  its 
panicles  of  white  flowers  are  very  effective.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  light  and  airy  part  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  so  as  to  ensure  its 
blooming,  and  I  also  notice  it  flowers  the  more 
freely  as  it  gains  age.— A.  Young. 

Coutarea  Scherffiana((?.  J.  i?.).- The  speci- 
men you  s.nd  asking  if  this  is  the  plant  known  as 
Gardenia  globosa  belongs  to  this  genus.  It  has 
much  larger  flowers,  which  are  pme  white,  and 
it  makes  a  very  handsome  phint.  I  think  this 
was  put  into  commerce  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
some  few  years  ago.  I  believe  it  comes  from' 
Guiana. — W. 

Batatas  paniculata.  — A.  Hindon  sends  a 
specimen  of  this  which  he  says  is  the  pl.mt 
which  yields  the  cotton  in  South  Africa.  The 
above  is  its  name.  It  is  a  strong  climbing  plant 
with  largo  palmate  leaves  and  pretty  purple 
flowers.  It  is  somcwhate  diflicult  to  say  where 
it  is  a  native  of,  for  it  would  api)ear  to  be  scattered 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  tropical  world.  In  the 
western  part  of  Africa  it  is  cultivate  1  largely,  its 
large  tuberous  roots  being  used  for  food,  but  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  same  continent  the  white 
settlers  get  a  material  from  it.s  seeds  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Natal  cotton.  In  this 
country  it  forms  a  handsome  stove  climber,  and 
requires  to  be  potted  in  loam  and  leaf  mould  made 
fairly  sandy.  The  pots  should  b3  well  drained 
and  the  plants  kept  rather  dry  in  the  winter.  The 
plant  I  believe  originally  came  from  India. 

Layering  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Car- 
nations.— I  have  no  doubt  that  "Southron"  ob- 
tains good  plants  by  his  method  of  layering,  but 
in  the  south  of  England  at  any  rate  I  fail  to  see 
that  one  need  shelter  the  plants  in  frames  dur- 
ing the  rooting  process.  I  always  layer  mine  in 
the  open  ground,  choosing  a  sheltered,  but  very 
snnny  position.  In  six  weeks  from  layering  they 
are  well  rooted  and  ready  for  potting.  When 
layering  them  I  invariably  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  as  new  roots  are  at  once  pushed  into  the 
fresh  soil,  and  this  not  only  helps  the  layers  to 
root  quickly,  but  also  puts  strength  into  them 
This  IS  a  good  way  with  all  Carnations  grown  in 
pots.     If  a  plant  is  at  all   sickly,  weak,  or  the 


roots  have  come  into  a  bad  condition,  turning  il 
out  of  the  pot  into  fresh,  well-sweetened  ground 
acts  magically,  the  foliage  assumes  a  healthy 
green,  and  the  layers  begin  to  push  forth  new 
leaves.  I  am  certain  that  4ti  per  cent,  of  strength 
is  thereby  put  into  them.  I  must  confess  to  some 
surprise  at  seeing  shading  advocated.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  layers  can  hardly  get  too 
much  sun  in  our  climate.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  my  plants  were  better  rooted  after  a  hot  July 
and  August  than  when  these  months  happen  to  be 
more  or  less  cool  and  moist.  Layering  is  not  like 
putting  in  cuttings,  as  the  young  shoots  get  the 
benefit  of  the  flow  of  sap  from  the  old  wood  till 
they  make  roots.  A  warm  condition  of  the  ground, 
of  course,  encourages  root-formation,  all  that  one 
has  to  do  being  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of 
moisture.  When  potted  up,  I  think  a  little  shade 
for  a  time  from  hot  sun  is  very  helpful.  —J.  C.  B. 

Crinum  Powelli. — This  is,  as  stated  on  page 
87,  just  the  subject  to  plant  out  in  a  cool  house, 
but  where  it  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  grown  and  flowered  well  in  pots. 
In  the  case  of  single  bulbs  a  good  sized  one  will 
require  a  pot  !)  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  if 
three  are  grown  together  there  should  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  size  of  the  pot  employed. 
In  any  ca'^e  there  must  be  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil 
to  bury  the  base  of  the  large  club-shaped  bulb  at 
lea't  G  inches  below  the  surface.  Even  then  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  the  bulb  above  the  ground. 
When  in  pots,  the  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  in  a  frame  protected  from  frost,  and 
in  the  spring  when  all  danger  from  late  spring 
frosts  is  over  they  can  be  plunged  outside;  if  in 
the  full  sun,  say  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  future  display  of  bloom. 
— H.  P. 

Cotyledon  mamillaris  — G.  Fischer  asks  for 
a  name  for  this  plant  ;  here  it  is,  and  a  very  pretty 
species  it  is.  One  seldom  sees  these  plants  in 
gardens  now,  but  at  one  time  they  were  largely 
grown.  The  plant  in  question  is  singularly  beautiful, 
having  cylindiical  succulent  leaves,  which  are 
very  glaucous  given,  and  terminal  pendulous 
spikes,  which  are  of  a  deep  brown.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  in  alternate  bunches  of  three,  the 
tube  being  of  a  reddish  brown,  the  limb  being  more 
of  a  dark  chestnut  brown.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
pleasing  plant,  but  certainly  not  new,  as  it  was 
known  to  Linnajus  the-younger.  It  comes  from 
Namaqualand  and  other  parts  of  the  western  parts 
of  Cape  Colony. — W. 

Higginsia  refulgens  (//.  Weller).—Th\s  is 
the  name  of  your  plant.  These  plants  two  or 
three  decades  ago  were  held  in  high  estimation  by 
everyone  having  a  stove  for  their  accommodation, 
and  I  think  the  species  we  then  had  in  onltivatioti 
were  principally  due  to  the  exertions  of  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels.  Beautiful  plants  these  were,  but  now- 
adays  one  never  sees  these  dwarf,  pretty,  orna- 
mental-leaved plants  with  their  dark  bronzy  leaves. 
H.  discolor  was,  I  believe,  the  first  one  of  these 
introduced  about  1.^50,  under  the  name  of  Campy- 
lobotrys  discolor,  then  amongst  others  came  |iyro- 
phylla,  smaragdina,  regalis,  argyroneura,  refulgens 
and  Ghiesbreghti,  all  of  them  very  fieaulifuland 
dwarf,  saving  the  last  named,  which  was  a  tall- 
growing  ungainly  plant.  They  should  be  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  little  loam  and  some  sharp  sand  ;  drain 
the  pots  well,  water  freely  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead,  and  shade  them  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.— W.  H.  G. 

New  Fuchsias.— Many  of  the  newer  Fuchsias, 
more  especially  those  from  the  Continent,  are 're- 
markable only  for  the  production  of  large  ungainly 
l)lossoms,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  shape  of 
the  flower  seem  to  be  completely  ignored.  Most 
of  the  newer  varieties  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  lately  have  been  those  with  double  blossoms, 
with  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  Large  and  ugly 
corolla,  while  the  sepals  are  reduced  to  very  small 
proportions,  thus  totally  destroying  the  symmetrical 
shape  of  the  flower  Again,  in  many  old  varieties 
the  sepals  recurve  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  while 
new  forms  are  frequently  met  with  in  which  they 


are  disposed  horizontally  or  nearly  so.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  there  is  among 
Fuchsias  really  no  very  wide  range  in  form  or  col- 
our, and  many  th.at  may  happen  to  slightly 
differ  from  the  older  kimls,  whether  an  im- 
provement thereon  or  otherwise,  are  sent  out 
as  new.  It  is  true  these  remarks  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  other  subjects,  more  ts- 
pecially  to  Pelargoniums,  and  above  all  to  Cbrc- 
santhemums.  Of  good  shaped  varieties  of  B'uch- 
sias  may  be  mentioned  most  of  those  with  white 
tube  and  sepals,  especially  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
— Guiding  Star  ;  many  of  the  single  dark  varieties, 
such  as  Try-me-o,  Lord  Falmouth,  Wave  of  Life, 
Lord  Elcho,  and  others  ;  while  of  double  varieties 
some  of  the  best  are  Molesworlh,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Beauty  of  Exeter,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  La 
France,  and  Avalanche. — H.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  821. 

I'J.KROMA  MACRANTHUM. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

This  is  the  best  of  the  many  species  of 
I'lcroma  which  liavc  been  iiitroiliiced  and 
tried  as  garden  plants  in  England.  There  aro 
over  a  hundred  species  known,  but  only  a 
small  fraction  of  these,  say  about  ten  or  a 
dnzeii,  are  large  flowered  and  handsome 
enough  to  deserve  the  notice  of  gardeners. 
The  genus  is  not  as  a  rule  happy  under  culti- 
vation ;  for  instance,  the  beautiful  P.  clegans 
cannot  be  grown  by  the  majority  of  gar- 
deners. I  have  seen  a  few  good  siiecimens  of 
it  at  e.xhibitions  years  ago,  and  it  was,  and 
may  be  st'll,  one  of  the  specialities  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Sons,  York.  But  I  think 
most  gardeners  will  agree  with  mo  that  it 
combines  with  exceptional  beauty  of  llower 
exceptional  "  miliitiess "  under  cultivation. 
Plerdina  macranthum  is,  on  the  contrary,  as 
easy  to  manage  as  it  is  beautiful.  Anyone  with 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  can  grow  it,  and  it  is 
equally  liajipy  whether'grown  in  pots  and  trained 
as  a  small  bush  or  treated  as  a  climber,  train- 
ing its  shoots  along  rafters  or  against  pillars  in 
a  sunny  position  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
grown  in  both  ways  at  Kew,  where  its  flowers 
are  an  attraction  in  the  greenhou.se  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring.  Some  cultivators  recom- 
mend training  it  on  a  balloon  trellis;  others 
pinch  its  shoots  fieiiuently  so  as  to  make  it 
self-supporting.  It  likes  a  turfy  soil,  pri'fer- 
ably  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat  with  plenty 
of  silver  sand  ;  it  also  likes  jileiity  of  water 
and  a  sunny  position.  Pot  plants  should  be 
[ilaced 'outside  for  the  summer,  the  exposure 
to  air  and  sunshine  keeping  the  growth  sturdy 
and  inducing  a  good  set  ol  flower-buds. 

P.  macranthum  has  been  in  cultiv.ation 
about  thirty  years.  It  was  first  described  by 
Dr.  .Scemann  from  a' specimen  discovered  by 
iM.  Liboii  in  the  province  of  St.  Katherine, 
Brazil,  under  the  name  of  Lasiandra  nia- 
ciantha,  by  which  name  It  is  still  known  to 
some  cultivators.  Plants  were  introduced 
and  flowered  by  ^F.  Linden  in  his  nursery  at 

•  Drawn  for  The  Gardkn  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Gertrude  Hamilton,  October  5, 1892.  Litho' 
graphed  and  printed  by  Goillaame  Severeyna. 
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Brussels  in  18G1.  Mr.  Lull  also  obtaim-il  it 
ami  distributed  it  in  Knj^land.  I  have  seen 
flowers  fully  5  inches  in  diameter.  When  tliey 
first  expand  they  are  almost  pure  ultramarine 
blue,  fading  to  deep  purple — the  colour  of 
Clematis  Jackniani — with  age.  The  leaves 
vary  in  length  from  3  inches  to  5  inches. 
Cuttings  of  this  plant  strike  root  fresly.  I 
have  seen  healthy,  large,  well-llowered  speci- 
mens grown  in  a  stove  from  which  they  were 
never  removed. 

P.  elegans  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Bloun- 
tains,  in  Brazil,  where  it  w.is  discovered  by 
Gardiner,  and  afterwards  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  Lobb,  who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  June,  1846. 
It  was  tiien  described  as  "  a  plant  of  great 
beauty,  with  copiou.s,  glossy,  strongly  nerved 
foliage  and  flowers  of  a  large  size  and 
peculiarly  .splendid  colour,  to  the  rich  velvety 
purple  of  whose  hue  no  pencil  can  do  justice." 
It  forms  a  compact  shrub  3  feet  to  6  feet 
high,  with  .short  semi-erect  branches  tinged 
with  red,  .-ind  clothed  with  opposite  pau's  of 
ovate  leaves  2  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  on  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
each  being  over  2  inches  across  and  coloured 
dee])  blue  with  a  purplish  hue.  It  thrives 
under  greenhouse  treatment,  and  when  well 
grown  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
melastomaceous  shrubs. 

The  genus  Tibouchina,  several  species  of 
which  were  ligured  and  described  a  few  years 
ago  by  M.  Linden  in  I' III  ust  rat  km  Ilorticole, 
and  of  which,  I  believe,  plants  are  in  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Brussels  nursery,  is,  according  to 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  nothing  more  tlian 
Pleroma  under  a  new  name.  If  the  flowers 
are  as  lieautiful  as  they  are  figured  and 
described,  and  if  the  plants  are  as  easily 
managed  as  that  hero  represented,  they  will 
be  most  valuable  additions  to  the  garden 
representatives  of  the  large  order  Melasto- 
maceae.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Apricots.  —  These  have  carried  extraordinary 
crops,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  long  spell  of  dry, 
hot  weather,  has  left  the  trees  in  a  much  enfeebled 
state.  Soaking  rains  have  done  much  towards 
freshening  them  up.  Unless,  however,  the  rains 
are  supplemented  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  or 
engine  in  all  cases  wliere  red  spider  is  plentiful, 
and  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  when  the 
trees  have  been  many  years  established  in  the 
same  position,  the  chances  are  there  will  be  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  crops  next  season.  If  the  flower- 
buds  are  feeble  or  few  in  number,  it  is  quite  useless 
to  expect  a  full  crop,  and  the  remedy  should  be 
applied  in  anticipation.  Apricots  ripen  fairly  well 
after  being  gathered  in  quite  a  hard  state,  and  if 
wasps  or  birds  cannot  be  kept  from  late  fruit, 
gather  it  and  store  thinly  in  a  dry  fruit  room.  The 
colour  is  improved  if  the  sound  fruits  only  just 
changing  to  yellow  are  wrapped  separately  in  a 
square  of  tissue  paper  and  packed  in  a  box  of  soft 
Bweet  hay. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  change  of 
weather  has  considerably  checked  the  ripening  of 
these,  but  all  will  yet  be  very  much  earlier  than 
usual.  Continue  the  overhead  syringing  in  the 
case  of  aU   the  trees  other  than  those  carrying 


nearly  or  quiie  ripe  fruit,  red  spider  being  kept  in 
check  by  this  means,  the  fruit  also  swelling  to  a 
larger  size.  The  colouring  will  be  perfect  if  only 
the  leaves  are  kept  from  .'-hading  the  fruit.  Some 
of  the  varieties,  notably  those  of  American  origin, 
change  or  ripen  very  quickly,  and  the  trees  ought 
to  be  gone  over  once  and  sometimes  twice  in  a  day 
in  order  to  prevent  any  fruit  falling.  Wa'^ps, 
woodlice  and  birds  are  all  fond  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  are  responsible  for  many  losses. 
Taking  their  nests,  trapping  m.any  in  suspended 
bottles  half-filled  with  beer,  water  and  sugar  in 
mixture  are  sometimes  suliicient  remedies  for 
wasps,  and  it  these  fail  the  effect  of  a  few  drops 
of  Davis's  wasp-killer  on  some  of  the  partially 
eaten  fruit  should  be  tried.  Many  still  adhere  to 
the  good  old  custom  of  enclosing  each  fruit  when 
nearly  ripe  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  if  the  latter  is 
secured  to  the  branch  it  will  prevent  any  over- 
ripe fruit  from  falling.  If  these  bags  are  used 
they  must  be  gone  over  frequently,  as  they  are 
favourite  resorts  for  woodlice.  The  latter  should 
be  hunted  out  of  all  dry  corners  and  clusters  of 
dead  leaves  and  crushed,  their  hiding  places  at  the 
foot  of  walls  being  also  found.  A  free  use  of  the 
syringe  and  watering-pot,  however,  is  the  best 
remedy,  dryness  rather  than  moisture  most  favour- 
ing the  increase  and  congregating  of  these  pests. 
If  birds  are  troublesome,  hang  fish  nets  loosely  over 
the  trees. 

Pears.  —  Tomtits  are  leaving  the  Peas  and 
turning  their  attention  to  Pears,  to  which  they 
promise  to  do  much  harm.  They  do  not  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  fruit  they  start  on,  but  are 
content  to  peck  a  small  hole  near  the  footstalk, 
every  Pear  on  a  tree  being  sometimes  thus  served. 
This  greatly  impairs  the  value  or  keeping 
properties  of  the  fruit,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
prevented  as  much  as  possible.  These  small  birds 
are  not  easily  scared  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
are  very  ditficult  to  either  shoot  or  trap.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  to  check  their  destructive  habits 
is  to  double  fish  nets,  and  hang  these  loosely  over 
the  wall  trees,  small  pyramids,  bushes  and  hori- 
zontally trained  trees  being  also  similarly  treated 
if  the  crops  are  worth  taking  so  much  trouble  with. 
The  fine  netting  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Black- 
birds soon  discover  the  softest  fruit,  and  if  these 
cannot  be  kept  off  by  means  of  fish  nets  the  gun 
ought  to  be  freely  used  against  them. 

Plums. — These  are  most  favoured  by  wasps,  and 
if  no  other  preventive  measures  are  of  any  avail, 
some  of  the  best  of  the  trees  might  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks  be  closely  covered  with  blinds  or  other  cotton 
material  used  for  protecting  the  trees  in  the 
spring,  scrim  canvas  and  muslin  also  answering 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  kept  for  any 
particular  day,  it  should  be  gathered  before  it  is 
dead  ripe,  and  only  the  soundest  be  saved.  Cover 
with  wasp-proof  netting  of  some  kind,  or  place  in 
a  cool,  dry  safe.  In  some  positions  the  trees  are 
badly  overrun  by  red  spider,  and  already  present  a 
somewhat  naked  appearance.  Up  till  the  time  the 
fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  over-head  syringing  should  be 
persevered  with,  every  morning  and  evening  being 
none  too  often,  and  after  it  is  gathered  recommence 
the  syringing  as  before.  Coating  the  leaves  with 
llowers  of  sulphur,  and  leaving  this  on  them  for 
about  a  week,  would  destroy  most  of  the  red 
spider,  and  this  should  be  done  if  the  syringe  is 
not  sufficiently  effective.  If  not  already  done, 
mulch  the  ground  about  the  trees  with  strawy 
litter,  this  conserving  the  moisture  and  preventing 
cracking.  These  need  this  little  attention  after 
carrying  such  heavy  crops. 

MoUELLO  CnEHRiES. — Late  in  August  and  dur- 
ing September  there  is  every  likelitiood  of  fruit 
for  pies  other  than  Apples  being  somewhat  scarce. 
Morello  Cherries  are  remarkably  plentiful  and 
good,  and  though  early  in  ripening  might  yet  hang 
well  if  protected  from  wasps  and  much  wet.  At 
present  the  wasp- killer  is  equal  to  keeping  away 
wasps,  but  should  it  eventually  fail  or  not  be  avail- 
able, then  ought  some  of  the  trees  to  be  closely 
covered  with  wasp  netting.  This  will  keep  out 
insects,  ward  off  some  of  the  rainfall,  and  let  in  a 
fair  amount  of  air.  About  once  a  week  trees  thus 
covered  ought  to  be  examined  and  any  decaying 


fruit  cut  away.  Left  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  wasps,  there  will  soon  be  nothing  but  stems 
and  stones  left. 

Gooseberries  and  Currant.s.  —  There  has 
been  too  much  rain  lately  for  the  former,  the 
larger  vaiieties  cracking  badly  and  the  quality  of 
all  suffering.  Birds  are  best  kept  from  them  by 
means  of  a  wire  net-covered  structure,  but  the 
wasps  have  also  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  these  cannot 
do  better  than  neatly  enclose  several  bushes  with 
one  large  square  of  wasp-proof  netiing.  Any  way 
the  fruit  will  not  hang  nearly  so  late  as  usual. 
D.imp  is  frequently  very  fatal  to  Red  and  White 
Currants,  especially  when  these  hang  in  great 
clusters.  If  not  already  done,  lightly  thin  out  the 
clusters  and  shorten  back  all  side  shoots  and 
leaders  to  a  length  of  about  5  inches.  Then  mat  over 
neatly,  so  as  to  shut  out  wasps.  Uncover  occa- 
sionally with  a  view  to  removing  decaying  bunches. 

W.  Iguulden. 


THK  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Harvesting  autumn  -  sown  Onions  —Where 
these  were  planted  out  on  firm  and  well-manured 
soil  I  find  they  are  not  much  earlier  in  changing 
colour  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  If  through  late 
planting  the  tops  are  not  changing,  they  had  better 
be  bent  over,  this  checking  growth  and  hastening 
on  the  ripening.  It  is  most  important  that  these 
should  be  harvested  well,  as  in  those  gardens 
where  the  Onion  grub  has  been  prevalent  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  with  those  autumn-sown.  If 
allowed  to  remain  fixed  to  the  ground  after  being 
fit  for  pulling,  a  spell  of  wet  would  either  cause 
the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  decay  or  else  they  would 
split  and  commence  growing  again.  As  they  are 
being  pulled  lay  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  the  sun, 
taking  care  that  the  tops  of  the  one  lot  do  not 
overlap  those  of  the  other.  They  might  remain  on 
the  ground  if  the  weather  should  be  dry  for  a  few 
days,  but  the  ripening  is  more  satisfactory  if  the 
bulbs  can  be  removed  under  cover,  where  they  can 
be  freely  exposed  to  sun  and  air  and  be  protected 
from  rains.  After  they  have  become  well  ripened 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  rope  them,  hanging  them  after- 
wards in  a  cool,  dry,  and  airy  shed,  where  they  will 
remain  sound  for  a  long  time. 

Sowing  Onion  seed. — For  young  Onions  to 
weather  the  winter  well  it  is  essentiil  that  they 
are  not  too  forward,  as  if  at  all  over-grown  the 
chances  are  they  will  receive  such  injury  from 
frosts  if  a  severe  period  shouldfollow.that  they  will 
be  of  little  use  for  the  purpose  intended.  For  this 
reason,  in  late  districts  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
first  week  in  August  or  up  to  the  12th  of  the  month, 
and  from  this  latter  date  up  to  the  21st  for  the 
earlier  districts.  The  soil  must  not  be  too  highly 
manured,  neither  must  it  be  loose,  as  it  is  most 
important  that  the  root-run  should  be  firm. 
Ground  manured  early  in  the  season  for  Potatoes 
or  any  other  crop  which  is  cow  cleared  off  will  be 
quite  rich  enough.  A  dressing  of  burned  garden 
refuse  and  soot  should  be  given,  this  being  worked 
into  the  surface  with  a  rake  before  the  ground  is 
trodden  over.  Select  an  open  and  sunny  site,  as 
then  the  growth  is  more  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  The  drills  should  be  drawn  a  foot  apart, 
these  after  the  seeds  are  .sown  being  lightly  trodden 
over.  The  larger  Tripoli  varieties  are  those  gene- 
rally selected  for  sowing  during  this  month,  but 
the  White  Spanish  and  Danver's  Yellow  may  also 
be  sown.  Early  White  Naples  is  a  good  variety 
for  drawing  during  the  winter  for  salad. 

Chervil. — This  being  generally  in  much  re- 
quest for  flavouring  and  also  as  a  substitute  for 
Parsley  for  garnishing  during  the  winter  months, 
seeds  must  be  sown  now.  As  it  is  not  on  all  soils 
that  it  will  thrive  satisfactorily,  a  dressing  of  old  lime 
rubbish  broken  up  finely  and  strewed  over  the  sur- 
face should  be  given,  as  Chervil  is  essentially  a 
lime-loving  subject.  Failing  lime  rubbish,  apply  a 
dressing  of  freshly  slaked  lime.  The  site  should 
be  sloping  and  also  open  to  the  sun.  The  drills 
must  be  drawn  shallow,  as  oftentimes  Chervil  fails 
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to  germinate  on  account  of  the  seeds  being  sown 
too  deeply. 

Corn  Salad — At  a  time  when  material  for  the 
salad  bowl  is  generally  scarce,  anything  which  will 
assist  in  making  up  this  deficiency  is  invaluable. 
For  this  purpose  the  Corn  Sa'ad  should  be  sown, 
as  during  the  early  spring  months  when  fresh 
growth  is  taking  place  it  is  very  palatable  when 
mixed  with  other  subjects.  The  seeds  should  now 
be  sown.  It  is  best  sown  on  a  border  in  the  open 
in  drills  li  inches  or  .^  inches  apart,  the  seedlings 
being  thinned  out  it  at  all  crowded. 

WiNTEU  Radishes. — These  are  also  acceptable 
for  mixing  with  winter  salads.  For  this  purpose 
the  Black  Spanish  and  China  Rose  should  be  sown 
These  are  sown  in  drills  G  inches  or  S  inches  apart, 
and  taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  November  or 
before  frost  arrives,  and  stored  in  sand  in  a  caol 
shed.  Sowings  of  the  ordinary  summer  forms 
should  also  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible.  The 
French  Breakfast  is  the  best  Radish  to  grow  either 
for  summer  or  late  supplies. 

Waterixg  late  Peas  — The  rains  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  latest 
Peas,  and  if  these  are  to  be  of  any  value,  weekly 
soakings  of  water  must  be  applied,  as  mildew  at 
this  season  quickly  attacks  them  if  at  all  dry  at 
the  roots.  Dryness  at  the  roots  and  damp  foliage 
predispose  the  haulm  to  this  furgus,  and  as  in 
very  many  gardens  the  main-crop  Peas  have  been 
very  scanty,  means  should  certainly  be  taken  so 
that  the  latest  sowings  should  afford  some  accept- 
able gatherings. 

Winter  Lettuce.— As  this  is  an  indispens- 
able crop,  sowings  must  be  made  at  once  for 
providing  a  sutliciency  of  plants  to  meet  all 
demands.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  not  only  raise  suffi- 
cient plants  for  lifting  and  planting  in  frames,  but 
also  to  provide  a  quantity  which  can  be  quickly 
protected  in  case  of  early  frosts  co^-nng  on.  I 
raise  the  Lettuces  on  a  south  border  recently 
cleared  of  Potatoes,  and  here  the  plants  grow  well, 
the  site  being  both  fertile  and  in  a  well  pulverised 
condition.  Hick's  Hardy  White  Cos,  Black-.seeded 
Brown  Cos,  All  the  Year  Roand,  and  Stanstead 
Park  are  not  to  be  beaten  for  winter  work. 

A.  YouNO. 


ORCHIDS. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  month  of  August  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  must  be  given  to  the 
ripening  of  the  bulbs,  so  that  the  plants  may  pass 
well  through  the  winter.  Many  species  require  a 
very  high  temperature  when  they  are  making  their 
growth,  and  that  must  be  continued  until  the 
growth  is  complete,  when  the  plants  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  less  heat.  At  this  season  all 
the  Dendrobiums  require  careful  attention,  for 
some  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  start  again  as 
soon  as  growth  is  completed,  and  this  can  only 
be  prevented  by  taking  the  plants  out  of  the  high 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  and  keeping 
them  very  much  drier  and  cooler.  This  has  been 
alluded  to  in  a  i>revious  number,  but  the  plants 
are  so  e;isily  injured  by  inattention,  that  I  must 
urge  the  importance  of  attending  to  them  without 
a  moment's  delay.  All  the  earliest  flowering  plants 
are  now  in  their  resting  place,  and  a  note  must  be 
taken  of  those  that  flowered  earliest,  for  they 
must  be  the  plants  to  be  first  placed  in  the  forcing 
house.  Dendrobiura  nobile  by  good  management 
may  easily  be  had  in  bloom  from  Christmas  to 
midsummer  and  the  more  beautiful  D.  Wardi- 
anum  for  almost  as  long.  Other  hybrids  and 
specific  forms  may  be  had  with  them,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  see  to  the  ripening  of  the  growths  at 
the  right  time.  But  even  this  will  fail  to  produce 
good  flowering  plants  unless  they  are  also  well  rested 
in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months.  Many  of 
them  have  already  been  at  rest  for  some  time,  and 
will  be  kept  apart  from  those  which  will  complete 
andmaturetheirgrowthslater.Afew  plants  that  suc- 
ceed bestinthe  house  where  the  Dendrobiums  make 


their  growth  are  the  Vanda  teres  and  V.  Hookeri, 
the  latter  not  at  all  so  easily  managed  as  the  former; 
it  is  more  slender  in  growth,  and  does  not  seem  to 
take  well  to  any  system  of  culture  which  I  have 
tried.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
growing  V.  teres  year  after  year ;  it  will  make 
growths  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  length  in  one 
season,  and  when  grown  in  a  light  position  with 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  the  plants  generally 
flower  well.  Anderson's  variety  is  rather  freer  in 
producing  its  flowers  than  the  ordinary  form.  On- 
cidium  ampliatum  majus  has  been  introduced  in 
large  numbers  recently,  and  the  plants  do  ad- 
mirably grown  in  the  Dendrobiura  house,  and 
when  I  say  Dendrobium  house,  I  do  not  mean  a 
house  set  apart  for  Dendrobiams  and  nothing  else, 
for  ours  is  merely  a  Jlelon  house  of  very  simple 
construction  and  with  no  special  ventilating  ar- 
rangements. All  the  plants  needing  repotting  or 
rebasketing  are  seen  to  before  they  are  placed 
into  the  house.  The  usual  compost  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  is  used  for  the  Den- 
drobiums and  Onciliums,  but  the  Vandas  are 
planted  in  Sphagnum  Moss  merely  without  any 
addition  e.x;ept  broken  pots  and  charcoal,  and  no 
great  depth  of  material  is  needed,  as  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Vanda  roots  are  made  out- 
side the  pots  ;  they  cling  lirmly  to  teak  rods  which 
are  tied  together  with  copper  wire. 

In  the  East  India  house  there  has  been  much 
work  done  during  the  past  week  ;  several  species 
and  garden  varieties  of  Cypripediums  required  re- 
potting. Small  seedlings  which  had  not  grown  so 
well  as  we  expected  had  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
pots  where  they  had  not  made  many  roots  and  re- 
potted into  the  same  sized  flower-pots  in  which  they 
had  been  growing  previously.  Larger  plants  had 
quite  filled  their  flower-pots  with  roots,  and  some  of 
them  of  the  Cypripedium  Sedeni  type  were  almost 
pushing  up  out  of  the  pots,  the  roots  being  so  numer- 
ous. Scale  gets  upon  some  of  the  Cypripediums,  and 
should  be  removed  on  its  first  appearance,  for  it  is 
not  so  easily  removed  when  once  it  has  obtained 
a  good  foothold  without  materially  injuring  the 
plants.  Repotting  Miltonia  Roezli  was  also  con- 
cluded In  gardens  where  Orchids  are  not  the 
first  consideration  it  is  not  easy  to  find  time  to  do 
all  the  work  exactly  when  we  want  to  do  it,  and 
some  plants  have  to  wait  longer  than  they  ought 
to  do,  but  if  time  cannot  be  spared  both  to  clean 
the  plants  from  scale  and  other  insect  pests,  and 
also  to  repot  them,  I  would  rather  let  the  repotting 
stand  over  and  see  that  they  are  cleaned.  Small 
seedlings  require  careful  looking  to,  as  the  plants 
in  very  small  pots  soon  suffer  from  lack  of  water, 
and  they  get  a  serious  check,  which  may  cause 
them  to  get  into  a  bad  way  and  retard  their  flower- 
ing not  by  months  merely,  but  by  years.  In  the 
Cattleya  house,  now  that  all  the  repotting  of  the 
summer  and  spring  flowering  Cattleyas  has  been 
seen  to,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  do  except  to 
keep  the  plants  clean.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
thrips  being  upon  these  plants  and  upon  the  Ltelias, 
for  they  will  stand  fumigating,  but  in  some  in- 
stances other  plants  have  to  be  grown  in  the  house 
besides  Cattleyas,  and  these  may  not  be  able  to 
stand  the  fumigating  so  well  as  the  Cattleyas. 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  for  instance,  is  so  easily  in- 
jured by  tobacco  smoke,  that  it  is  never  safe  to 
fumigate  a  house  with  plants  of  this  in  it,  but  for 
the  present  they  are  in  the  cool  house,  where  they 
seem  to  do  very  well  with  Masdevallias.  It  is  weil 
to  fumigate  as  a  preventive  when  the  Miltoniasare 
not  in  the  house.  These  plants  must  be  cleaned 
by  dipping  them  in  diluted  tobacco  water.  I  find 
that  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  Lielia  elegans  are  the 
most  liable  to  be  injured  by  thrips,  and  these  plants 
should  be  carefully  watched,  for  if  they  are  kept 
clean  by  fumigating  all  the  others  will  be  safe. 
The  weather  has  been  more  changeable  recently, 
and  more  attention  is  needed  to  keep  the  houses 
right,  but  the  weather  has  been  better  for  the 
cool  house,  as  hitherto,  besides  the  excessive  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  by  day,  there  has  been  no 
dew  at  night ;  now  that  so  much  rain  has  fallen  the 
night  dews  have  been  heavy.  The  temperatures 
are  still  kept  up  about  the  maximum  point  as  ad- 
vised in  previous  numbers.  J.  DoutiLAS. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves.— Late  roTTiNa.— It  is  not  advisable  un- 
less in  extreme  cases  to  pot  large  or  specimen 
plants  later  than  this,  and  then  only  can  it  be  re- 
commended when  a  good  command  of  heat  is  at 
dispo.sal.  In  such  instances  as  unhealthy  plants, 
where  it  is  palpably  evident  that  a  further  decline 
in  vigour  will  ensue  unless  potting  be  resorted  to, 
it  is  far  better  to  attend  to  it.  This  more  often 
than  not  will  have  been  brought  about  by  over- 
potting  on  previous  occasions,  although  in  some 
cases  it  will  be  the  natural  result,  more  particularly 
where  the  soil  has  not  been  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion. There  is  time  yet  with  a  brisk  temperature 
to  obtain  a  good  root-action  before  winter  sets  in, 
but  particular  care  through  that  season  must  be 
given  to  watering  and  other  details.  Plants  of 
rapid  growth  are  those  which  will  more  readily  re- 
establish themselves,  but  rather  than  expend 
too  much  time  and  labour  upon  these  it  is  far  better 
to  depend  upon  younger  stock. 

It  is  rather  in  the  case  of  young  and  vigorous 
plants  that  late  potting  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
and  then  it  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  Only  just 
a  shift  in  any  instance  should  be  given  ;  this  will 
be  ample  for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 
Young  plants  of  Dracicnas,  of  Crotons,  of  Panda- 
nads,  of  Palms,  or  other  decorative  stock  upon 
which  a  dependence  is  being  placed  for  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  come  under  this  category. 
When  it  is  seen  that  any  of  these  cannot  well 
continue  to  thrive  without  another  shift,  then  let 
them  have  it,  but  bear  in  mind  that  by  feeding 
them  often  with  liquid  or  artificial  manures  and  by 
watering  at  all  times  with  a  free  hand,  many  of 
these  will  remain  in  the  best  of  he.alth  in  quite 
small  pots.  More  often  than  not  failure  to  grow 
these  plants  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  small  pots 
results  from  not  watering  freely  enough  ;  to  allow 
such  to  suffer  a  few  times  means  ultimate  ruin  or 
at  least  a  sickly  appearance.  In  potting  now,  more 
dependence  should  be  placed  upon  good  soil  rather 
than  upon  mere  quantity.  Such  plants  as  are  now 
potted  should  not  be  again  used  for  any  purpose 
out  of  the  stove  until  thoroughly  re-established. 
After  potting  a  little  more  shade  and  atmospheric 
moisture,  too,  will  be  necessary  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  if  bottom-heat  is  available,  this  might  be 
applied  for  a  short  time,  but  not  continued. 

Insect  tests. — It  is  just  possible  that  where 
other  work  has  been  pressing  from  one  cause  or 
another,  the  plants  have  not  had  the  needful 
amount  of  attention  in  respect  to  insects.  If  this 
be  the  case,  then  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cleans- 
ing them.  To  allow  any  to  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion longer  than  can  possibly  be  avoided  is  dis- 
creditable, and  indicates  want  of  energy  as  well  as 
lax  ideas  of  cultivation.  Scale  often  gives  a  lot 
of  annoyance  and  trouble,  and  also  causes  a  deal 
of  filth  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  say  nothing  as 
to  mealy  bug.  Between  syringing  and  spong- 
ing, or  by  the  two  in  combination,  a  different 
appearance  can  soon  be  made  in  any  case,  and 
hence  onwards  a  determined  stand  should  be  made 
against  these  pests.  Both  thrips  and  red  sjuder 
are  concurrent  with  hot  and  dry  weather ;  these  too 
must  be  kept  in  abeyance,  otherwise  the  foliage  will 
be  sooner  and  more  permanently  injured  even  than 
in  the  case  of  the  two  first-named  insects.  By  a 
free  use  of  the  syringe  in  a  thorough  manner,  how- 
ever, there  should  not  be  much  need  of  fear  from 
this  source.  When  the  syringing  is  only  half  done, 
the  tops  of  the  plants  being  the  only  portion  that 
is  wetted  thereby,  it  must  not  cause  any  surprise 
if  both  thrips  and  spider  in  their  varied  forms  do 
give  trouble. 

Watkrino. — As  before  indicated,  this  should 
receive  all  due  attention.  To  treat  all  plants  alike 
in  this  respect  shows  a  want  of  their  particular  re- 
quirements. Palms  and  Crotons  among  fine-foliaged 
plants,  and  Allamandas,  Rondeletias  and  Vincas  of 
flowering  subjects  all  take  a  liberjil  supply,  and 
it  is  easy  to  detect  instances  where  they  have 
not  had  it.  Dracfenas,  Pandanads  and  Anthuriums 
hardly  require  so  much,  nor  do  Clerodendrons, 
BougainviUeas  or  Ixoras.  With  such  weather  as  we 
have  been  having,  and  may  yet  have  a  repetition  of, 
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it  is  quite  needful  to  give  close  attention  to  watering. 
In  any  case  wliere  further  assistance  is  needed  to 
sustain  the  plants,  as,  for  instance,  those  now 
flowering  freely,  as  well  ;is  those  already  indicated, 
resort  should  he  had  !o  manures  in  one  form  or 
another,  using  a  discrimination  between  plants  of 
permanent  cliaracter  in  their  present  pots  and 
soil  and  those  which  are  annually  shaken  out  and 
repotted.  Where  climbers  or  other  plants  are 
growing  in  op3n  borders,  do  not  be  led  away  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  sulliciently  moist  at  the 
roots  just  because  they  are  so  upon  the  surface. 
This  miy  be  the  case  easily  enough ;  see  to  it, 
tlierefore,  that  it  doss  not  occur.  The  roots  may 
have  wandered  away  where  restriction  has  not  been 
given  in  any  form,  and  they  will  continue  to  travel 
still  further  if  they  are  not  liberally  treated. 

Tkmpbraturk,  &c.— a  night  temperature  of 
70°  or  72°  will  be  sufficient  for  any  purpose.  When 
above  this  to  any  appreciable  extent,  a  little  top 
air  may  be  advantageously  given  at  nightfall. 
When  very  sultry  and  it  more  than  usually  hot 
during  the  day,  let  the  plants  rest  without  any 
fire-heat  at  all.  It  is  not  now  advisable  to  close 
quite  so  early,  otherwise  the  temperature  will 
remain  too  high  with  no  corresponding  advantage. 
Of  course,  with  but  little  heat  in  the  pipes  there 
is  not  so  much  need  of  iate  damping  down  as 
earlier  in  the  year;  otherwise  the  moisture  will  be 
in  excess  in  the  morning.  J.  Hudson. 


Flower   Garden. 


HEUCHERA  SANGUINEA. 
The  correspondence  in  your  columns  about  the 
cultivation  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  curious.     It  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  different  conclusions  to  which  we  may  be 
driven  by    our   different  circumstances.     Still, 
there  must   be  some  explanation  of  it  all  and 
some  clue  by  which  we  may  thread  our  way 
through  the  varying  representations.     I  venture 
to  think  that  the  reason  why  Mr.   Tallack  fails 
is  just  because  his  plants  are  grown  at  the  foot 
of  a  sunny  wall  ;  they  are  too  much  dried  up 
there,  and  they  do  nothing  accordingly.     It  is 
the  large  proportion  of    sharp  sand  and  leaf- 
mould  to  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Hosier  is  beholden 
for  blossom,  and   "  M.  A.  R.,' of  Liphook,  is 
very  much  on  the  same  lines,  I  should  fancy, 
because   the    Heucheras    and    Rhododendrons 
seem  to  fare  alike  in  his  hands,  and  no  Rhodo- 
dendron will  ever  endure  to  be  dried  up.  But  what 
does  rather  puzzle  me  is  to  read  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.   Wood— who  has  so  often  taught 
me  so  much— that  he  can  have  " a  mass  of  ver- 
dant foliage  without  flowers. "     Verdant    foli- 
age I     Why  I  should    consider   that    to    be    a 
certain  precursor  of  blossom,  and  if  I  can  only 
keep  the  foliage  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  bright 
and  green,  I  esteem  the  whole  thing  to  be  done. 
I  owe  this  positive,  perhaps  too  positive,  opinion 
to  the  remark  of  one  of  your  correspondents 
some  time  ago.  Just  now  I  am  away  from  home 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  hunt  up  his  words  in 
some  old  number  of  The  Garden,  and  I  do  not 
remember  who  he  was,   but  I   know  that  the 
drift  of  his  remarks  about  Heuchera  sanguinea 
came  to  this  :  You  must  take  care  of  the  foliage 
and  then  the  blossom  will  take  care  of  itseff. 
As  that  .seemed  to   me  to  be  a  very   sensible 
piece    of   advice,  I    acted   on   it    without    any 
delay,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging my  indebtedness  to  the  writer  for  the 
success  I  have  had.     Following  a  rule  which  I 
invariably   observe   about    a    difficult   plant,  I 
divided  my  stock  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  into 
t»o  .separate  portions.     The  one  I  left  where 
it  had  been  and  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  time 
before,  and  the  result  has  been  a  prolongation 


of  barrenness  ;  the  other  I  took  in  liand  with  a 
view   to  the  well-being  of   the  foliage,   and  a 
very  large  crop  of  blossom  has  come  of  it.     I 
suppose  it  would  be  dangerous  to  say  without 
counting  the  withered  stalks  that  I   have  had 
hundreds   of   flowers,   and    I   cannot    do    this 
while  I  am  away  from  home,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that   I   have   had   scores  of  them,  and 
the  deep  red  colour  (I  have  said  red,  and  I  do  not 
use  a  specific  term  for  safety's  sake)  attracted 
the     attention     of     every    visitor    who     came 
within  my  garden  gates  and  saw  this  glorious 
flower,  which  was  in  all  respects  quite  as  happy 
as    though   it   were   living    under   the   sky    of 
Mexico    and    had    chosen    for    itself    what    it 
wanted    to    have.       To    my    mind,    Heuchera 
sanguinea  is  the  finest   of  all  recent  introduc- 
tions   of    hardy    plants,    except    Irises,    if    it 
be    taken    for  granted    that    it    prospers    and 
does     well.     A    clump    of    rather    dry   leaves 
which  have  a  tendency  to  become  brown  does 
not  call  forth   any  rapturous  admiration.     But 
let   the   plant   have    a  fair   chance,    and    what 
look  like  little  bells  of  coral   dance    over    the 
pleasant-looking  cushions   beneath  them  ;  and 
I  know  of  nothing  prettier    during  the  happy 
month  of  May,  when  so  many  of  the  best  thim^s 
are  at  their  best  and  all  is  glad  around.     My 
good  friend  Canon    Ellacombe,    in   one  of  his 
interesting  papers  to  the  pages  of  your  contem- 
porary— I  am  referring  to   a   non-horticultural 
paper — gave  it  as   his    opinion    quite   recently 
that  Dielytra  spectabilis  is  the  best  new  hardy 
plant  that  we    have    had   for    fifty  years,  and 
when  I  read  his  words  I  felt  almost   inclined 
to  say  there  may  be  two  opinions  about  that  ; 
and  though  he  is  not  the  person   from  whom 
to  differ  without  much  consideration,  I  am  bold 
to   aver    that    if  I  were    obliged    to  part  with 
either    Dielytra  spectabilis   or   Heuchera   san- 
guinea, I  would  let  the  former  go.    Mexico,  and 
not  China,  would   wm  the  day  in  my  eyes,  and 
the    loss    of   Dielytra   spectabilis    would    now 
occasion  a  much  le.ss  void  in  my  gardea  than  if 
Heuchera  .sanguinea  were  taken  away  from  it. 
But  reverting  to  the  matter  of  culture,  I  would 
only  add  that  I  made  a  sort  of  compost  of  good 
loam,  a  great  deal  of  peat  and  some  old  decayed 
eow  manure  and  sand,   and   in  this  the  plants 
have  done  excellently   well.      They  have  been 
planted    in    full  sun,    and  I   do  not    think  it 
matters  one  jot  whether  they  be  on  the  level 
or  on  a  slope.     I  imagine  that  the  foliage  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  into  an   unhappy  con- 
dition, and  I  think  that  if  that  be  attended  to, 
all  will  come  right.     I   have  a  fancy  that  the 
clumps  must  be  pulled  to  pieces  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.   Wood  when 
he  writes  that  liberal  mulchings  do  them  great 
good.     If  very  large  specimens  are  left  to  them- 
selves   for  a    long    time,  the    crowns   become 
crowded  together,   and  the  soil  gets  to  be  im- 
poverished,  and  the  flowers  entirely  fail.     At 
one    end  of   my   rockery   this    summer   in  an 
equally  good  situation  with  the    other    facing 
south,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  when  it  was  left  to 
its  own  devices,  did  nothing  at  all  ;  at  another 
end   it  was  most  noticeable  both  for  graceful- 
ness and  colour  which  could  not  be  exceeded. 
I  never  by  any  chance  give  it  any  protection, 
and  it  does  not   seem   to   me   to  require  it. — 
Henry  Ewbank. 


black  and  blind;  had  these  pushed  there  would 
have  been  flowers.  I  think  I  may  add,  for  a  cer- 
tainty for  years  both  at  home  and  in  other  gar- 
den=,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  this 
plant,  and  where  I  have  seen  the  previous  year's 
bulky  buds  in  a  black  and  dead  state  I  have  asked, 
"  Do  you  get  flowers  ("and  invariably  the  answer 
has  been,  "  No,"  or  "  Very  few."  I  take  it  that  the 
cause  of  these  llowcr  crowns  dying  is  winter  wet. 
I  think  so  because  plants  left  quite  exposed  are  un-^ 
certain  to  (lower,  and  those  sheltered  from  wet  by 
a  sheet  of  glass  open  at  all  side.s  never  fail  provided 
they  have  made  free  and  healthy  foliage  the  pre- 
vious summer.  Jlr.  Hosier's  plants  (page  Hi),  in 
"  very  narrow  deep  crevices  of  the  rocks,"  which 
do  so  well,  get,  I  suppose,  the  shelter  in  some  de- 
gree that  I  recommend  f  jr  general  trial.  I  may 
also  be  allowed  here,  and  fittingly,  to  say  a  word 
about  shelter  for  other  plants  from  winter  wet.  I 
have  tried  it  on  plants  that  I  consider  needed  it, 
and  also  on  such  as  I  knew  could  survive  any  sort 
of  a  winter  without  it,  and  in  all  cases  the  results 
have  been  a  most  marked  improvement  of  the 
plant  in  leaf  and  flower.  Home  of  the  mossy  and 
silvery  Saxifrages  are  changed  almost  beyond  re- 
cognition for  the  better.  Let  me  be  clear.  Do  not 
shelter  your  pUnt--,  as  I  know  many  have  done, 
by  taking  your  plants  to  the  cover,  but  bring  the 
cover  to  the  plants,  otherwise  you  defeat  your  own 
ends,  for  to  move  or  disturb  a  plant  in  the  teeth  of 
winter  debilitates  or  possibly  gives  it  its  death 
stroke.  Simply  fix  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  plant 
without  touching  it  and  leave  all  around  quite 
open,  then  you  get  what  jou  want  and  nothing 
more,  i.e.,  you  do  not  get  drawn  growth,  but  dry 
tops  and  crowns.  I  have  seen  sheets  of  glass  laid 
on  plants;  this  is  deadly,  and  far  worse  than  no 
cover  at  all,  for  where  there  is  contact  condensed 
moisture  will  be  held  and  rot  must  result;  if  not, 
it  will  be  more  from  accident  than  anvthin?  else' 
-J.  Wood.  ^ 


Another  word  about  this  not  flowering.     I 

see  nothing  in  the  several  notes  of  correspondents 
(page  84)  to  oppose  my  theory  submitted  on  page 
85,  whilst  Mr.  Hosier,  who  is  successful  with  it, 
describes  conditions  that  would  be  likely  to  save 
the  plant  from  the  form  of  injury  I  mentioned. 
Anyhow,  any  grower  may  satisfy  himself  on  this 
fact  by  examining  his  plants  even  yet,  that  where 
the  plants  have  failel  to  flower  the  last  yeai's 
points  or    somewhat  bulkier  crowns    have  gone 


Fankia  Sieboldi.  —  This  fine  Plantain  Lily 
does  extremely  well  here  at  Highgate.  A  small 
plant  obtained  from  Holland  three  years  ago  has 
developed  into  a  magnificent  specimen  with  nearly 
forty  crowns.  This  Fankia  would  be  well  worth 
growing  for  its  nob  e  foliage  alone,  but  its  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  long  spikes  of  pretty 
lilac  flowers  which  itthrosrsup  so  freely  during 
the  summer  months.  It  is  not  at  all  hard  to  grow 
and  flower  well.  Given  abundanse  of  moisture  in 
the  hot  weather  it  will  flourish  in  almost  any 
po-sition.  V.  grandiflora  is  not  so  accommodating. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  this  variety  flower  unless 
given  a  sheltered  and  sunny  position,  but  under 
glass  its  white,  sweet-scented  blooms  are  freely 
produced.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  much  brighter  green 
than  those  of  F.  Sieboldi,  and  it  blooms  in  late 
summer.— R.  A.  Jenkins,  Hiyhgate. 

Hollyhocks  from  seed.— It  is  curious  to  note 
what  a  clean  sweep  the  little  red  fungus  has  made 
of  the  Hollyhock  in  many  gardens.  It  is  worth 
while  considering  whether  a  different  way  of  culti- 
vation would  not  lead  to  good  results  with  so 
favourite  a  plant.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  plants  from  cuttings,  and  thereby  give 
the  fungus  a  chance  of  keeping  the  plants  company, 
as  the  different  colours  are  to  be  had  from  seed  ■ 
and,  as  they  come  fairly  true  in  this  way— say  80 
per  cent.,  if  the  seed  be  good— it  is  easy  to  have 
fine  plants  in  this  way  by  raising  plants  every 
year  to  bloom  the  following.  The  plants  from 
seed  are  just  as  susceptible  to  the  attack  of  the 
puccinia  as  those  from  cuttings  ;  but  from  seed  we 
have  the  advantage  of  a  clean  start,  and  if  the 
ground  where  we  put  out  our  seedlings  is  free 
from  the  pest,  the  plants  will  escape  and  give  a 
fine  bloom.  Plants  so  grown  are  often  very  beau- 
tiful, and  the  colours  soft  and  true.  The  Holly- 
hock, like  the  Carnation,  comes  into  bloom  when 
many  of  the  summer  flowers  are  over,  and  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  it  is  a  welcome  aid  in  many 
gardens.  There  is  another  advantage  in  the  plan, 
that  we  are  absolved  from  the  need  of  buying 
named  plants  more  or  less  e-ipensive  to  get  and 
keep.     The  seedlings  may  be  raised  in  frames,  or 
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when  the  ground  is  warm  in  early  summer,  and, 
when  well  up,  the  little  plants  should  be  pricked 
out  where  they  are  to  bloom  in  good  rich  soil. — 
Field. 


FLOWER  GAKDEN  NOTES. 

TriB  mention  of  Prunus  Pissardi  in  a  recent  num- 
ber in  connection  with  summer  bedding  reminds 
one  of  the  many  hardy  plants  that  can  be  similarly 
emploved  to  great  advantage,  plants,  too,  varyin)^ 
altogether  in  character  and  very  opposite  as  to 
height  and  general  appearance,  as  far  apart  as, 
for  instance,  the  stately  Ailanthus  glandidosa 
and  the  small  trailing  Campanula  or  the  common, 
but  beautiful  doable  Camomile.  It  strikes  one 
rather  forcibly  that  there  is  an  element  of  stiffne.'s 
about  that  particular  bed  quoted  on  page  St!,  beau- 
tiful in  a  certain  way  and  well  arranged  as  it  may 
be,  and  that  a  groundwork  of  Calceolaria  and  rings 
of  Viola  do  not  fit  in  altogether  well  with  tree- 
like Plums  and  Maples.  I  think  this  fine-leaved 
Prunus  would  be  seen  to  better  advantage  if 
planted  thinly  in  a  groundwork  of  white  Mar- 
guerites or,  say,  alternate  clumps  of  Gau'tonia 
with  the  Prunus,  and  the  beds  filled  in  with  Aster 
Amellus  bessarabicus.  This  Starwort,  by  the 
way,  and  Aster  acris,  another  very  free  rather 
early  flowering  variety,  make  very  fine  bed^ 
associated  with  bold  clumps  of  Fuchsia  gra- 
cilis. As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done 
with  the  Ailanthus  glandulosa  above  men- 
tioned, I  noticed  the  other  day  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  a  very  formal  border,  a 
ribbon  bolder  in  fact  facing  a  wall,  wonder- 
fully relieved  by  plants  of  the  'I'ree  of  Heaven 
some  0  feet  high  in  very  fine  foliage  at  intervals 
of  12  feet.  In  somewhat  similar  circumstances, 
viz.,  ribbon  bordering,  how  admirably  occa- 
.■■ional  good  plants  of  Nicotiana  affinis  come 
in,  especially  if  in  the  list  of  plants  used  in 
the  bordering  dark  shades  of  colour  predo- 
minate. This  Tobacco  did  not  this  year  bear 
out  its  character  for  hardiness ;  none  made 
their  appearance  in  the  spring,  except  in  one 
case  where  they  had  been  close  against  a 
south  wall.  Carnation  layering  is  now  in 
active  progress,  and  the  grass  must  be  pro- 
nounced abundant  and  excellent  in  quality, 
especially  when  the  exceptional  season  is 
taken  into  consideration.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  all  members  of  the  Clove  family, 
which  have  seldom  been  in  better  form. 
With  early  layering  well-done  grand  plants 
are  likely  to  be  ready  to  hand  by  the  end  of 
September.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  the 
plants  should  have  weathered  the  Ion?  spell 
of  drought  so  remarkably  well.  I  fancy  it  is  partly 
owing  to  a  liberal  use  of  hoi-se  droppings  at  plant- 
ing time,  which,  besides  acting  as  a  wholesome 
stimulant,  held  and  retained  the  heavy  rains  of 
February. 

Beds  having  been  prepared  for  Viola  cuttings,  we 
shall  get  these  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have 
generally  put  them  on  an  open  border  under  a  north 
wall,  but  with  the  idea  of  getting  them  out  earlier 
than  usual  in  the  spring  of  18114, 1  have  this  season 
prepared  a  bed  in  one  of  our  home-made  frame"", 
where  the  plants  can  he  covered  with  old  lights 
and  cloths  to  shelter  them  during  the  worst  of  the 
weather.  In  addition  to  our  standard  colours  in 
white,  yellow,  dark  purple,  represented  respec- 
tively by  White  .Swan,  I'.ullion,  Archie  Grant,  with 
Countess  of  Kintore,  I  have  this  year  selected 
from  among  the  newer  varieties  for  propagation 
Annie  King,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  William 
Niel  as  likely  to  supply  some  pleasing  shades  of 
colour  hitherto  wanting.  Plenty  of  cuttings  are 
available  from  younfr  plants,  but  old  stuff  (spring- 
divided)  has  made  little  headway.  An  inspection 
of  the  herViaceous  borders  last  week,  to  note  any- 
thing of  special  value  that  must  be  increased  in  the 
coming  autumn,  has  brought  Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata  into  prominent  notice.  It  is  diflicult  to  have 
too  much  of  this  beautiful  herbaceous  plant.  It 
is  a  veritable  gem  for  cutting,  and  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  favour.  In  one  of  the  best  decorated 
dinner  tables  I  have  seen  this  year— simple,  but 


wonderfully  attractive  —  this  Gypsophila,  with 
Splendour  and  Princess  Beatrice  Sweet  Peas  was 
used.  Those  who  want  plenty  of  cut  flowers  should 
also  note  Statice  latifolia  and  Statice  Gmelini, 
both  very  light,  graceful  and  pretty.  Whilst  on 
the  subject  of  cut  flowers,  let  me  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Tamarix  gallicn,  a  deciduous  shrub  of 
very  elegant  growth  that  furnishes  an  abundant 
supply  of  foliage  all  through  the  summer  months. 
This  can  be  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  as 
indeed  can  the  Gypsophila,  although  a  stock  of  the 
latter  will  be  more  expeJitiously  obtained  by 
division. 

Not  much  time  must  be  lost  after  the  beginning 
of  August  in  deciding  as  to  the  flower  garden 
arrangements  for  another  season,  that  some  fairly 
accurate  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  number  of 
cuttings  required  of  different  varieties. 

Clarciiwnt.  E.  BUERELL. 


have  a  crop  of  young  shoots  which  will  keep 
on  the  blooming  season  for  a  while  longer.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pleasing  bright  orange, 
reminding  one  of  a  plant  we  used  to  see  long  ago 
— Thunbergia  alata.  Those  which  were  planted  in 
the  ground — have  had,  like  all  annuals  this  >ear, 
a  hard  time  of  it,  but  they  are  now  coming  into 
flower,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  have  been  in  flower  long  ago.  Some  of 
the  seed  was  sown  out  of  doors,  and  will  come  into 
flower  later  on  — Delta. 


A  ROCKY  MOUND. 

A  KOCKY  MOUND  Similar  to  the  one  liere  illus- 
trated can  be  constructed  in  any  garden,  how- 
ever small.     It  was  my  first  attempt   at  rock 


CUT  FLOWERS  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

It  is  not  often  that  spring  and  early  summer 
flowers  have  been  so  short-lived  as  during  this 
year,  and  none  have  proved  more  disappointing 
than  Roses.  The  Litter,  both  against  walls  and  in 
the  open,  commenced  expanding  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  No  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  quantity  of  blooms  on  healthy  trees,  and  the 
size  was  also  satisfactory,  but  as  regards  durability 
not  much  that  is  favourable  can  be  said.  It  was 
even  worse  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  these 
opening  in  the  morning  and  being  past  their  best 
before  the  day  was  ov3r.    At  this  time  of  year  large 
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gardening,  and  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a  mound  of  heath  soil, 
among  which  rocks  are  embedded,  and  is 
planted  with  many  varieties  of  Saxifrage,  Sun 
Roses,  Maiden  Pink,  Soapworts,  alpine  Linaria, 
alpine  Aster,  Veronica  rupcstris,  Erinusalpinus, 
Silene  alpestris  and  other  free-growing  alpines. 
After  a  time  all  the  ground  has  been  covered 
and  each  variety  holds  its  own  successfully, 
deterniine<l  not  to  give  way  to  its  neighbour. 
Podophyllum  j)cltatuni  appears  here  and  there 
in  unlooked-for  places,  and  the  ground  Laurel 
and  American  JUrd's  foot  Violet  find  a  place  on 
the  sh.ady  side.  The  result  is  pleasing  not 
only  when  the  plants  are  flowering,  Init  through- 
out the  year.  G.  H.  C. 


Nemesia  strumora. — I  look  upon  this  as  the 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  half-hardy 
annuals  that  we  have  had  for  some  years,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  some  people  find  fault  with  it.  I 
sowed  my  packet  of  seed  early  in  February,  and 
when  the  plants  were  large  enough  pricked  off 
some  six  or  eight  into  a  U-inch  iiot.  The  plants 
grew  vigoroH.vly,  and  in  due  time  showed  flowering 
stems  in  abundance.  Later  on  I  transferred  the 
plants  bodily  ifito a  !i.\-inch  pot,  and  they  have  now 
been  in  full  flower  for  nearly  three  months,  and  I 
thir  k  if  I  cut  down  the  flowering  stems  I  shall 


quantities  of  cut  flowers  have  to  be  sent  from  the 
country  to  London,  and  where  owners  of  gardens 
are  not  away  from  home,  these  just  now  delight 
in  sending  bo.xes  of  Roses  and  other  flowers  to 
their  friends.  The  question  is,  of  what  good  are 
many  of  these  flowers  by  the  time  they  reach  their 
destination  ?  Even  when  properly  selected  and 
skilfully  packed,  they  cannot  be  of  much  service 
after  tirey  are  received  ;  while  those  consigned  to 
friends  by  novices  must  prove  very  disappointing. 
During  hot  and  dry  weather  Roses  should  be  cut 
while  yet  cool  and,  it  may  be,  laden  with  dew,  the 
preference  being  given  to  half-open  buds,  blooms 
nearly  or  quite  fully  expanded  being  worthless  for 
packing.  Supposing  postal  or  train  arrangements 
do  not  admit  of  the  Roses  being  packed  and  sent 
away  in  time  for  the  flowers  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation the  same  day,  then  ought  all  of  them  to  be 
set  upright  with  their  ends  in  pins  of  water  in  a 
cool  darkened  room,  in  readiness  for  packing 
towards  evening.  Even  then  some  of  them  may 
be  f(iund  too  advanced  for  packing,  but  the  rest 
will  have  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  water,  and 
being  also  perfectly  cool,  they  may  be  packed 
closely  together  without  fear  of  their  heating 
badly  during  the  journey.  Where  so  many  amateur 
packers  err  is  in  handling  and  arranging  the 
blooms  too  cirefully.  If  they  are  Ioo.se  in  the  box 
when  started,  they  will  be  in  a  bad  plight  by  the 
time  their  destination  is  reached,  not  a  few  of 
them  being  shaken  all  to  pieces.    What  are  wanted 
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are  light  yet  strong  wooden  boxes  of  sufficient 
depth  to  hold  about  two  layers  of  R)ses.  Line 
these  with  paper,  place  a  layer  of  common  Fern 
fronds  or  other  greenery  in  the  bottom,  and  on 
this  closely  and  flatly  pack  a  layer  of  the  heavier 
Roses.  On  the  latter  place  more  Kern  fronds  or 
else  a  covering  of  paper,  and  then  add  another 
layer  of  Koses  closely  and  llatly  as  before  ;  cover 
with  more  soft  greenery  and  paper  on  this,  and  if 
the  lid  does  not  close  down  tightly,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  contents  of  the  box  from  shifting,  place  a 
layer  of  either  soft  Moss,  wood  wool,  or  cotton 
wool  over  the  p.aper. 

Flimsy  cardboard  boxes,  cotton  wool,  and  a  too 
free  use  of  damp  Moss,  or  moisture  in  any  way,  are 
causes  of  very  many  fa'luree  of  flowers  to  travel 
^ati■5factorily.  If  the  boxes  are  not  strong  enough 
t )  bear  the  pressure  of  other  I  packages  being 
placed  on  them,  either  use  boxes  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  little  rough  usage,  or  else  do  not  disappoint 
by  sending  those  not  capable  of  saving  their  con- 
tents intact.  Over-anxious  packers  seem  to  think 
cotton  wool  must  be  used  about  the  flowers  if  these 
are  to  travel  well,  but,  though  serviceable  in  some 
respects,  it  is  responsible  for  very  many  failures. 
The  flowers  must  not  come  into  actual  contact  wilh 
it,  or,  otherwise,  instead  of  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion perfectly  fresh,  they  will  be  flagging  badly, 
owing  to  the  packing  material  havit;g  absorbed  the 
moisture  from  them.  If  used  either  above  or  below 
fl  )wers,  it  should  always  be  divided  from  them  by 
means  of  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  and  then  they 
will  most  probably  travel  satisfactorily.  D.imp 
Moss,  if  only  a  few  flowers  are  sent,  will  certainly 
keep  them  fresh,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prevent 
bruising.  In  this  case  lay  the  flowers  flatly  and 
closely  on  the  Moss,  cover  them  with  tissue  paper, 
and  use  enough  light  Moss  or  cotton  wool  to  fill 
the  box,  the  lid  fitting  down  rather  tightly  on  the 
packing  material.  When  large  boxes  of  either 
Roses  or  mixed  flowers  are  sent  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  hot  weather,  a  free  use  of  damp  Moss  may 
ruin  the  lot,  as  it  is  liable  to  heat  badly,  the 
flowers,  more  especially  Roses,  falling  directly  they 
are  unpacked.  As  it  happens,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  use  of  any  moist  packing  material,  a  mass  of 
flowers  and  greenery  preserving  one  another  per- 
fectly fresh,  especially  if  they  were  cut  when  in  a 
cjol  state  and  generally  treated  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  Roses.  Certain  flowers,  or  those  of  a  flimsy 
character, will  not  travel  or  of  ten  even  keep  well  under 
any  circumstances.  Among  these  must,  unfortu- 
nately, be  included  Poppies.  These,  if  cut  when 
quite  young,  will  last  for  two  days  in  a  cool  room, 
and  might  be  sent  to  the  town  house  for  a  dinner 
party,  the  Iceland  forms  being  perhaps  the  best 
fjr  this  purpose.  Light  boxes  should  be  wholly 
and  closely  filled  with  such  flowers  as  these,  no- 
thing but  very  light  packing  material  coming 
between  them  and  the  lid  of  the  box.  Not  many 
other  single  flowers,  if  we  except  Sweet  Peas, 
travel  well,  but  semi-double  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
sami-double  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  if  gummed, 
Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnijs,  double  Dahlias,  Sun- 
flowers, Mignonette,  and  Carnations  all  travel 
and  last  well  after  they  are  received.  The  last- 
named  are  among  the  most  serviceable  and  gener- 
ally acceptable  flowers  that  could  be  sent  or  given 
to  anyone,  and  ought  to  be  largely  grown  wherever 
cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand. 

In  packing  mixed  boxes,  line  the  boxes  as  advised 
in  the  case  of  those  for  Roses,  and  lay  the  heaviest, 
including  any  Roses  there  may  be,  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  lighter  or  more  flimsy  flowers  on  the  top, 
finishing  off  with  Fern  fronds  face  downwards. 
Once  more  let  me  point  out  the  great  necessity  for 
arranging  them  closely  and  flatly  together,  and 
also  for  closing  the  lid  down  tightly  on  the  paper- 
covered  top  layer.  Flowers  ought  to  be  unpacked 
in  a  cool,  but  not  airy  room,  and  there  be  at  once 
arranged  in  either  vases  or  temporarily  in  bowls  of 
water. — Field. 


Sweet  Peas. — The  complaint  that  there  are  too 
many  of  these  is  very  just,  but  the  cause  is  more 
ikely  to  be  extended  than  reduced.  Raisers  will 
go  on  putting  into  commerce  sorts  so-called  that 


differ  in  an  infinitesimal  degree  from  others  sent 
out.  That  we  have  far  too  m.iny  Sweet  Peas  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  those  in 
commerce  are  of  washy,  slaty,  or  dirty  tints,  or 
else  one  of  those  mixed,  striped  or  bizarre  hues 
that  cannot  in  any  way  be  described  as  pleasing. 
It  is  a  pity  that  seedsmen  do  not  refuse  to  catdogue 
any  but  such  as  have  very  decided  and  taking 
colours  and  ignore  all  others.  That  cour.se 
would  soon  stop  this  sending  out  of  so  much  rub- 
bish. The  most  useful  and  pleasing  tints  in  Sweet 
Peas  are  pure  white,  pink,  bright  red,  blue,  and 
a  good  maroon-purple.  Given  these  colours  under 
whatever  names  found,  we  have  the  best.  The 
pink  or  flesh  varieties  are  particularly  pleasing  and 
in  high  favour  for  table  decoration.  Almost  every- 
where Sweet  Peas  have  had  a  short  season,  but  those 
who  made  sowings  early  in  June  if  they  induced 
the  seeds  to  germinate,  should  now  be  reaping  a 
reward  in  rows  that  will  bloom  well  late  into  the 
.autumn. — A.  D. 

The  admirers  of  Sweet   Peas  were  lately 

afforded  a  good  opportunity  at  Eirl's  Court  of 
verifying  the  assertion  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  G.\udB!J  (p.  87),  that  there  are  far  too 
many  names;  indeed,  the  principal  point  of 
difference  to  be  detected,  as  least  in  some  cases, 
is  the  name  itself.  Striped  flowers  and  those  whose 
colouring  is  dull  and  undecided  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them,  yet  a  number  of  varieties  of  this 
class  are  to  be  found  in  the  long  lists  that  are 
issued  at  the  present  day.  Princess  Beatrice  is, 
as  stated  in  the  above-mentioned  article,  a  good 
brightly  coloured  variety,  and  so  is  Orange  Prince, 
one  of  those  shown  on  a  coloured  plate  issued 
with  The  Garden,  March  12,  lsy2.  The  grower 
of  these  flowers  for  sale  finds,  however,  that  unless 
there  are  exceptional  circumstances,  a  good  pure 
white-flowered  variety  will  meet  with  a  readier 
sale  than  any  other, — H.  P. 


N0TE3  ON  HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 

The  present  year  has  not  proved  favourable  to  the 
herbaceous  Phlox  or  plants  of  that  class,  the 
severe  drought  until  recently  stunting  the  growth 
and  promoting  early  flowering.  But  the  large  and 
interesting  collection  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  plants  are  not  so  free  and 
striking  as  in  more  favourable  seasons,  but  they 
are  flowering  with  freedom,  many  of  the  varieties 
being  decided  and  distinct  in  colour. 

This  type  of  Phlox  has  during  the  past  few  years 
got  popular  in  gardens,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
.Much  improved  kinds  have  been  raised,  a  large 
number  by  French  growers,  and  the  habit  is 
usually  both  compact  and  dwarf.  Although  per- 
haps this  may  not  be  thought  an  important  matter, 
much  depends  upon  this  point  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  variety.  Some  are  tall,  straggling,  and  un- 
tidy, but  the  majority  of  those  in  bloom  at  Chis- 
wick are  bushy,  compact,  and  vigorous,  eaoh  plant 
crowned  with  heavy  masses  of  finely  coloured 
flowers,  the  individual  blooms  of  bold  size  and 
form.  Not  a  few  of  the  colours,  crimson,  purple, 
carmine,  and  so  forth,  are  remarkably  bright, 
making  a  rich  and  decided  display.  With  a 
judicious  selection  the  garden  may  be  kept  gay 
with  Phloxes  from  early  summer  until  late  au- 
tumn if  the  finer  varieties  of  the  Phlox  suffraticosa 
section  are  chosen,  and  also  of  the  later-bloom- 
ing Phlox  decussata  forms.  There  is  a  great 
wealth  of  colour  in  both  races,  and  it  is  important 
not  to  get  too  many  purple,  magenta,  or  carmine 
tones.  These  abound,  and  in  a  large  collection 
one  sees  how  many  varieties  occur  with  flowers 
that  differ  only  slightly  from  each  other  in  colour. 
At  Chiswick  the  major  portion  of  the  collection  is 
of  the  latter  type,  but  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
season  the  plants  are  in  bloom  much  earlier  than 
usual.  The  suffruticosa  section  is  not  so  rich  in 
good  kinds  as  the  other,  and  one  of  the  finest  is 
the  variety  Miss  Mima,  which  has  white  flowers 
with  a  delicate  pink  centre.  The  plants  have  been 
received  from  many  growers  who  are  well  known 
as    having   taken   much  interest  in    this   flower. 


Mons.  Lemoine's  nime  is  of  frejuent  occurrence, 
and  in  his  nursery  at  Nancy,  France,  he  has  done 
good  work  in  hybridising  t)  get  better  and 
more  diversified  colours.  Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick, 
N.B.,  Messrs.  D:cksons,  of  Chester,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cueshunt,  contribute  liberally  fron 
their  rich  stores. 

The  collection,  at  present  in  full  bloom,  is  some- 
what bewildering,  many  varieties  approaching  one 
another  closely  in  the  colour  and  expression  of  the 
flowers.  A  severe  sifting-out  is  essential,  and  the 
rejection  of  dingy  and  weak  mauve-coloured  kinds 
that  have  a  poor,  unsatisfactory  effect.  Bright, 
decided  colours  are  not  wanting,  and  the  plants  for 
the  most  part  are  dwarf  and  bushy  in  habit,  natu- 
rally so,  not  merely  the  outcome  of  an  abnormally 
dry  year.  For  the  guidance  of  those  readers  of 
The  Garden  who  are  searching  for  a  few  very 
disi  inct  and  pleasing  forms,  we  have  carefully  gone 
through  the  Chiswick  collection  and  selected  the 
bri^jhtest  and  most  refined  shadiis  of  colour,  care- 
fully eliminating  all  dull  and  washed-out  tones. 
The  Phloxes  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  g  ir- 
den  when  well  grouped  together  to  get  the  richest 
possible  effect  from  the  flowers.  Such  a  beautiful 
variety  as  Independence  would  look  well,  being  of 
dense  spreading  habit,  each  sturdy  stem  sur- 
mounted b/  a  large  mass  of  pure  white  flowers. 
This  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  white-flowered 
kinds  in  the  collection.  The  Queen  and  Delicata 
are  also  white-flowered  varieties,  compact  in  habit, 
the  latter  enriched  with  a  rose-coloured  centre.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  the  great  difference  that 
the  centre  makes  to  the  flower,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  variety  Aphrodite  it  is  lemon-yellow — a  deli- 
cate contrast.  Any  of  these  white  kinds  may  be 
chosen,  but,  of  course,  there  is  much  similarity 
between  them  ;  for  instance,  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
with  ,  rose-purple  eye.  Queen  Mary  and  Mons. 
Rafarin  are  practically  the  same.  Varieties  with 
white  flowers  and  purplish  centres  are  comparatively 
common.  Henri  Murger  is  distinct ;  the  flower  is 
large,  white,  with  a  bold  rosy  purple  centre.  Perle 
and  Puret^  are  two  very  charming  acquisitions. 
The  former  of  the  two  is  distinct,  each  flower  of 
large  size  and  white,  touched  with  rose,  the  trusses 
compact  and  produced  freely  above  a  wealth  of 
deep  green  foliage.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful kinds  in  the  collection ;  whil-t  Puret^  is 
white,  as  its  name  suggests,  and  the  plant  is  dwarf 
and  exceptionally  compact. 

Many  creditable  varieties  will  be  passed  over  in 
these  notes.  It  is  impossible  in  the  maj  irity  of 
gardens  to  grow  many  Phloxes,  even  if  it  were 
desirable.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  more 
telling  and  beautiful  colours,  which  are  not  too 
numerous.  General  Chaver  is  a  fine  kind,  the 
individual  flowers  exceptionally  large,  and  the 
brilliant  salmon-re i  colour  is  remirkably  effective. 
A  good  mass  of  this  would  make  a  great  display. 
George  Goodall  is  another  fine  variety,  frei, 
vigorous,  and  of  delightful  colour,  which  is  bright 
carmine-rose.  One  of  the  best  in  the  collection  is 
John  Forbes,  which  bears  a  very  large  rosy  purple 
flower  with  a  deeper  coloured  centre  ;  and  worthy 
of  note  is  the  variety  Graham  W.  Cullocb,  an  ugly 
name  for  a  flower.  Why  are  not  simpler  names 
given  than  such  effusions  as  this  7  This  is  one  of 
the  deepest  in  the  collection,  the  flowers  brilliant 
self  crimson,  a  penetrating  shade,  being  con- 
spicuous even  amongst  the  large  number  of  other 
kinds.  A  superb  variety  in  every  way  is  one  named 
Adonis,  which  should  be  found  in  the  smallest  se- 
lection. The  individual  flower  is  of  very  large -siz 3 
well  shaped,  and  clear  salmon  in  colour,  the  base 
of  the  petals  white  and  the  eye  purple.  A  large 
mass  of  this  would  create  a  pleasing  feature  in 
the  garden.  We  do  not  care  for  flowers  of  a 
magenta  shade  as  a  rule,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
are  many  varieties  of  mauve,  purplish  and  allied 
tints  which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  We  are 
surprised  that  so  many  of  this  type  get  into  good 
catalogues.  Too  long  lists  are  confusing.  Of  the 
magenta-coloured  forms,  a  very  good  type  is  Pont 
Briquet,  which  has  flowers  of  peculiar  brdliancy, 
not  a  dead,  but  a  bright  and  decided  shade.  Ma- 
tador is  a  variety  of  fine  colour,  salmon- red  with 
deep  maroon  centre,  and  the  bold   heavy  truss  is 
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supported  by  strong  stems.  In  this  group,  so  to 
say,  may  be  included  the  variety  Etna,  a  vivid 
salmon-scarlet  colour,  each  flower  of  large  size, 
broad  and  showy.  A  kind  that  we  should  select 
perhaps  as  soon  as  any  is  Eugene  Danzanvilliers, 
a  French  variety,  but  of  splendid  habit,  spreading, 
yet  bushy,  strong  and  exceptionally  free.  The 
flowers  are  scarcely  sutiiciently  strong  in  colour, 
but  their  mauve  lint,  the  centre  white,  is  beautiful 
in  a  mass.  Another  gem  is  Boule  de  Feu,  the 
colour  brilliant  orange-scarlet  with  deep  maroon 
eve,  and  we  may  also  mention  as  of  note,  Mrs. 
Kinghorn,  rich  salmon-rose,  the  trusses  very  large; 
B.  S.  Williams,  lirilliant  crimson,  exceptionally 
bold  and  vigorous  spikes  ;  Aurore  Boreale,  bright 
orange-scarlet ;  Princess  of  Wales,  white  with 
f  urple  eye  ;  and  Baronne  d'Arche,  rich  rose.  This 
1  election  is  not  too  large,  and  each  colour  is  as 
far  as  possible  included  if  sufficiently  worthy. 

In  planting  this  tvpe  of  Phlox,  remember  to  get 
a  few  of  the  suffruticosa  sectior,  which  should  be 
planted  in  the  border  with  those  that  bloom  later 
to  get  a  succession  of  flowers.  A  gay  effect  may 
be  maintained  for  several  weeks  with  a  judicious 
(election,  although  this  year  the  recent  long-con- 
tinued drought  has  proved  trying,  the  bloom 
quickly  going  past  its  best.  We  need  not  make 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  perennial. 
It  is  necessary  to  thin  out  the  shoots  if  too  thick 
in  spring,  and  enrich  the  soil  at  that  season  if  the 
plants  have  been  in  the  same  position  for  some 
time. 


Chrysanthemums. 


BUD  FORMATION. 

If  there  is  one  phase  in  cultivatiui;  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  the  production  of  large  blooms  of 
more  importance  than  airother  it  is  that  of 
makiirg  a  proper  selection  of  buds.  Even  in  an 
ordinary  season  this  is  a  troublesome  detail, 
but  what  must  it  be  in  such  a  peculiar  season 
as  the  present,  when,  owing  to  so  much  drought, 
lire  plants  have  developed  breaks  and  buds  iu 
an  unaccountable  manner?  Many  of  the  va- 
neties,  the  Queen  family,  for  instance,  have 
f.irmed  flower  -  buds  at  least  three  times 
already,  wliicli  is  sufficient  to  upset  any  cal- 
culation that  may  be  made  as  to  the  probable 
(late  of  either  the  crown  or  the  terminal 
bud  forming.  No  doubt  the  extremely  dry 
fUte  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  predisposed  to  so  much  irregu- 
larity of  growth  and  bud-formation  in  the 
plants.  We  can  supply  moisture  to  the  roots 
as  required,  but  we  cannot  altogether  prevent 
1  he  arid  state  of  tire  atmosphere.  Chrysantho- 
iMums  are  moisture-loving  plants,  not  only 
about  their  roots,  but  amongst  and  around  the 
foli.ige  also.  We  never  see  such  luxuriance  of 
wood  and  foliage  during  a  dry  sea.son  as  is  to 
be  found  in  one  that  is  less  dry.  Too  much 
heat  and  too  little  atmospheric  moisture  terrd 
to  contract  the  sap  vessels,  and  thus  check  free 
growth.  E.vperienced  cirltivators  of  Chry.san- 
themums  for  largo  bloonrs,  whether  for  exhi- 
bitronorhonre  decoration,  know  (prite  well  it  is 
useless  to  expect  high-class  blooms  if  the  right 
bud  is  not  .selected.  If  the  buds  set  too  early, 
idsti'ad  of  perfect  globe  like  flowers  in  the  in- 
curved section  being  i.roduced,  huge  coarse- 
looking  exanrplcs,  the  petals  of  which  reflex 
instead  of  incurve,  will  be  the  result.  Not  only 
will  the  time  required  to  cultivate  the  plants 
be  wasted,  but  grave  disappointment  is  certain 
to  follow.  The  blooms  resulting  from  too 
early  bud-selection  will  possibly  be  large 
in  diameter,  but  they  will  lack  the  two 
essential  points  which  go  to  make  a  perfect 
flower,  viz.,  depth  and  solidity.  This  is 
the    point    wherein    so   many    beginners    fail. 


They  are  not  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
right  date  and  the  recjuirements  of  each  variety 
owing  to  a  lack  of  experience.  As  a  rule, 
many  varieties  in  all  sections  produce  the 
finest  flowers  from  what  are  known  as  crown 
bulls.  Why  this  particular  bud  is  known  as 
a  crown  it  is  diflicult  to  determine,  because 
several  other  buds  are  formid  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  In  fact,  all  buds  are  alike  except 
iu  the  case  of  the  terminal,  which  is  surrnuiided 
by  other  buds,  but  iu  the  case  of  crowns  the 
bud  is  encircled  with  growth-shoots.  For  this 
latter  reason  it  probably  takes  the  definition 
of  crown,  being  the  centre  or  prominent 
piirt.  There  is  nothing  distinct  about  the 
bud,  which  usually  forms  in  August  and 
is  selected  to  give  the  finest  bloom,  from 
that  which  is  the  product  and  cause  of  the 
first  break — multiplication  of  .shoots— some- 
times occurring  in  April  and  at  other  times 
during  May,  according  to  circumstarrces,  such 
as  early  or  late  prnpagation,  manner  in  which 
the  plants  have  been  treated,  and  so  on.  The 
naming  of  this  bud  has  become  a  matter  of 
following  a  fashion  set  by  the  earlier  growers 
of  some  thirty  years  ago,  or  more  perhaps. 

Not  only  have  the  plants  this  season  exhibited 
this  peculiarity  of  bud-formation  here,  but  from 
many  letters  received  and  obser\ations  of 
other  growers'  plants,  I  am  led  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  general.  Many  beginners,  in  cultivat- 
ing the  plants  for  large  blooms,  are  in  a  fix, 
owing  to  .so  much  preiirature  growth  and  bud- 
forming,  that  they  are  uncertain  how  to  act  to 
obt.aiu  the  greate.st  measure  of  success.  Having 
learnt  that  crown  buds  as  known  to  the 
fraternity  produce  the  finest  blooms,  they  are 
afraid  to  risk  the  loss  of  these  said  buds  by 
removing  them  and  retaining  the  shoots  await- 
ing the  formation  of  other  buds.  I  lately  saw 
a  collectioir  of  Chrjaantheriiuirrs  grown  with  a 
view  to  producing  large  blooms  in  which  mo.st 
of  the  buds  were  "  taken  ";  in  fact,  rirauy  were 
the  size  of  Peas.  I  am  afraid  this  said 
cultivator  has  a  disappointment  in  store  for 
him.  Instead  of  the  plants  developing  blooms 
when  most  recjuired,  Noveml)er  perhaps,  the 
bulk  will  be  in  flower  fully  by  the  middle  of 
October,  marry  earlier  than  that  date,  and  some 
of  the  plants  will  never  be  satisfactory.  Where 
the  buds  are  formed  so  early,  the  petals  burst 
frour  the  calyx  long  before  the  plants  ought  to 
bo  housed  ;  the  conseiiuence  is  the  florets  are 
rotted  by  night  dews  and  rains,  the  petals  being 
very  often  deformed  and  unable  to  unfold  into 
a  good  bloom. 

Those  per.sons  who  wish  to  have  the  bulk  of 
their  plants  in  flower  during  November,  with 
some  few  towards  the  end  of  October,  should 
now  pay  special  atteritiim  to  the  plants  that  are 
forming  their  buds.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  .lapairese  kinds,  such  as  Boule  d'Or,  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  Pelican,  aud  Mrs.  Falconer 
.lameson,  that  were  not  tojiped,  but  allowed  to 
grow  uninterruptedly  until  the  natural  lireaks 
in  the  plants  were  made,  all  should  have  any 
buds  that  formed  before  the  last  week  of  .1  uly 
promptly  removed.  l?y  the  third  week  in 
August  other  buds  will  have  formed  ;  these 
will  give  the  most  satisfactory  flowers.  They 
may  not  measure  (juite  so  many  inches  in  dia- 
meter, but  they  will  have  greater  depth  of 
petal,  solidity,  and  be  decidedly  of  a  richer 
colour,  and  last  fresh  much  longer.  Take,  for 
example,  the  pure  white  .Japanese  variity 
Avalanche.  Plants  of  this  are  irow  (-July  20) 
forming  buds  at  the  end  of  the  second  break. 
If  these  wore  allowed  to  remain,  as  iu  many 
instances  through  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
l>art  of  the  cultivator,  they  will  develop  blooms 
early  iu  October,  and  for  any  pur[i0:e  of   exhi- 


bition they  will  be  utterly  useless.  The  blooms 
would  be  of  largo  size,  but  the  florets  would  be 
narrow  as  compared  with  those  from  buds  formed 
a  month  hence,  aud  they  would  only  tend  to 
increase  the  anxiety  <jf  the  intended  exhibitor 
and  add  to  his  chagrin  when  he  saw  the  petals 
around  the  base  of  the  bloom  coinmence  to  fade 
fully  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  i  xhibi- 
tion.  By  removing  the  bud  promptly  and 
taking  up  one  single  shoot  as  before  on  the 
same  branch,  buds  that  will  form  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August  would  certainly 
prove  satisfactory.  E.  Molvneux. 


EARLY  KLOWEUING  CHRVdANTHEMUMS. 
Many  excellent  kinds  have  been  recently  added 
to  this  useful  class  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  thty 
should  help  to  make  even  more  popular  a  group 
which  precedes  those  that  have  given  to  this 
plant  the  name  of  Autumn  Queen.  Lady  Fitz- 
wigram  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  because  of 
its  being  a  white  flower,  and  those  growers  whose 
business  it  is  to  provide  cut  bloom  in  quantity 
will  find  this  variety  a  gem  for  early  autumn  woik. 
As  a  decorative  plant  for  the  greenhouse  it  will 
make  one  of  the  most  useful,  its  dwarf  character 
and  wonderful  freedom  of  bloom  commending  it  to 
all.  It  was'raised  from  seed  in  this  country.  Rje- 
croft  Glory  appears  likely  to  form  a  deep  yellow 
companion  to  the  last-named,  as  it  possessts  a 
similar  habit  and  is  equally  free- flowering.  B(/th 
varieties  give  large,  well-formed  blooms  if  dis- 
budded to  .about  half  a  dozen  flowers  to  a  plant. 
The  soft  pink  and  white  M.  Gustavo  Grunerwald, 
which  last  season  was  with  me  so  very  promising, 
has  this  year  been  good  as  a  bush  )ilant,  but  I 
have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  pro- 
duce large  flowers  on  account  of  a  tendency  to 
give  bloom-buds  instead  of  leaves.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  first-rate  kind,  and  should  be  excellent  for 
planting  in  a  mixed  border  out  of  doors.  For  this 
purpose  the  old  stools  of  the  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums may  be  profitably  kept  in  a  frame 
through  the  winter  and  planted  out  about  April. 
Not  only  will  a  larger  bush  than  from  young 
struck  plants  be  the  result,  but  they  may  be 
expected  to  flower  a  fortnight  earlier.  Amy 
Russell  is  a  pale  pink  sport  from  Mme.  Desgrange, 
and  on  that  account  cannot  fail  to  be  esteemed. 
The  l)esgr.anges  are  quite  a  class  in  themselves, 
for  from  the  white  type  we  have  Mrs.  Burrell,  pale 
yellow  ;  G.  Wermig,  a  few  shailes  deeper  ;  and  Jlrs. 
Hawkins,  deeper  yellow  still.  I  find  the  last 
rather  more  tender  than  the  others  ;  indeed,  all 
of  the  Desgranges  are  fine-rooted  and  require 
delicate  treatment  in  the  young  stages.  They 
s'.rike  best  in  a  little  warmth,  and  may  have  a 
greenhouse  shelf  near  the  glass  till  the  end  of 
March,  at  which  time  they  receive  the  usual 
cold  frame  culture.  .Mme.  Desgrange  and  its 
sports  should  not  be  potted  in  a  compost  so  rich  in 
marrure  as  that  used  for  the  bulk  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and,  like  all  of  the  wc.ikly  growers,  they 
do  not  require  manure  water  in  a  strong  .state  when 
growing.  Keturriing  to  the  newer  kinds,  General 
Hawkes  attracted  some  attention  last  year  on 
account  of  its  rich  deep  crimson  colour.  It  is  a 
prettily  formeci  Japanese  flower  of  large  size  when 
grown  for  that  object,  but  cultivated  for  quantity 
of  flower  it  make-i  a  capital  display  in  a  collection. 
It  is  not,  however,  among  the  earliest,  the  month 
of  October  being  really  its  ])roper  time.  Another 
novelty  flowering  midway  between  the  forwardest 
and  those  which  bloom  at  the  ordinary  season 
(Noveurber)  is  Gloire  de  Mezin.  This  is  a  Japanese 
form,  loose  aud  graceful,  and  of  a  beautiful  light 
amber  shade.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  good, 
and  the  leases  a  remarkably  dark  green.  Coral 
tjiieen,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  very  distinct  shade, 
tlie  flower  of  twisted  foriu.  It  should  become  a 
favourite  for  cut  flowers  during  early  autumn. 
Mme.  Zepbir  Lionnet  was  much  admired  when 
exhibited  last  yeiir.  It  is  deep  yellow,  rather 
small,  but  I'xceedingly  free  flowering.  Among 
older  variet'is  La  Vierge  deservedly  holds  its 
own  as  one  of  the  very  best  whites.     It  makes  a 
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pretty  pot  plant  and  blooms  well  out  of  doors" 
Souvenir  di  M.  Menier  is  still  a  favourite  with  me. 
It  makes  a  noble  bloom  when  disbudded  to  three 
on  a  plant.  Sydenham  White  must  give  place  to 
the  first  named  in  these  notes.  Some  of  the 
pimpon  or  small-llowered  varieties  are  pretty 
planted  in  nii.xei  borders,  and  are  also  welcome 
lor  cuttinjj  purposes.  Piercy's  seedling,  bronzy 
yellow,  makes  a  nice  bush  plant  for  pot  work  as 
well.  The  same  may  be  said  of  L'Ami  Conderchet, 
creamy  white.  Its  growth  is  bushy  and  loaded 
with  llowers.  Mrs.  CuUingford,  blush  white  out- 
side and  pure  under  glass,  is  a  most  useful  kind, 
and  Mignon,  yellow,  makes  a  capital  bedder.  Little 
Bob,  crimson,  is  similarly  adapted.  Lyon  is  a 
well-known  rosy  purple  flower ;  its  shaded  red 
sport,  Alice  Butcher,  should  be  equally  so.  Blush- 
ing Bride  must  not  be  left  out,  being  an  excellent 
sort  for  early  flowering. 

.Vfter  the  August  and  September  bloomers  come 
those  which  continue  the  wealth  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum flowers  until  the  bulk  come  in  during  the 
dullest  months  of  the  year.  William  Holmes  is  a 
brilliant  crimson  bloom  margined  old  gold.  This 
has  been  a,  favourite  for  some  years  past,  and  is 
stillin  its  waythe  best.  Mile.  Lacroix,  creamy  white, 
is  the  perfection  of  .lapanese  form  and  essentially 
an  October  kind.  It  has  two  sports,  the  first 
being  Annie  Clibran,  pink,  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Shea,  light  yellow,  the  three  forming  one  of  the 
most  useful  trios  for  bush  plants,  cut  flowers,  or 
such  purposes  yet  raised.  Elaine  may  still  be  i^on- 
sidered  the  purest  white  Chrysanthemum  known, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  cannot  be  discarded. 
Felix  Cassagneau  has  flowers  of  nice  drooping 
form  of  a  light  bulT  colour.  The  growth  of  the 
plant  is  slender,  but  free,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
decided  acquisition.  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  al- 
though often  seen  in  November,  is  really  an  early 
kind  and  one  of  the  best.  It  has  loosely  incurved 
fljwers,  tinted  white,  with  a  peculiar  wax-like 
look.  Bouquet  de  Dame  is  a  flower  not  cjuite  so 
pure  as  Elaine,  but  more  massive  and  the  plant  is 
of  dwarfer  growth.  Lady  Selborne  is  another 
good  white.  Cesare  Costa  may  be  named  as  one 
of  the  richest  crimson  coloured  Chrysanthemums 
we  have.  It  must  be  grown  without  much  feeding 
with  manures,  as  it  is  liable  to  produce  wood  hol- 
low in  the  centre,  which  causes  the  blooms  to 
damp  and  decay.  A  sweetly  pretty  shade  of 
colour  has  Margot,  rose-chamois.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  too,  and  much  esteemed  for  cutting. 
Miss  Gorton,  creamy  pink,  is  another  kind  likely 
to  keep  in  our  lists  for  some  time  to  come.  W. 
Tricker,  one  of  the  leading  exhibition  sorts, 
notwithstanding  its  e.irliness,  is  also  a  splendid 
decorative  variety  of  a  delicate  pink  colour.  A  few 
of  the  incurved  Chrysanthemums  cultivated  for 
early  blooming  are  Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle,  pure  white ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Glenny,  primrose ;  and  Golden  Geo. 
Glenny,  a  deeper  colour.  These  three  are  very 
beautiful  if  grown  for  a  quantity  of  bloom,  and 
persons  who  generally  object  to  the  incurved  class 
are  found  to  value  them.  H.  S. 


Orchids. 


STAN  HOPE  AS. 
This  is  a  genus  of  South  American  and  Mexican 
epiphytal  Orchids,  containing  many  beautiful 
species  and  varieties,  tlie  majority  of  them 
liighly  perfumed.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Coryanthe.s,  but  they  are  somewhat  less 
complicated  in  their  structure  ;  moreover  they 
differ  considerably  in  their  habits,  for  I  have 
been  told  by  those  who  have  collected  them 
that  whilst  the  Coryanthes  grow  upon  the  tops 
of  the  highest  branches  (juite  exposed  to  the 
fullest  sun,  Stanhopeas  grow  in  the  shade. 
Stanhopeas  used  to  be  largely  grown,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  been  discarded,  first,  on 
account  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  flowers 
for  cutting,  and  next,  because  of  their  perfume, 


for  with  two  or  three  blooiu.s  open  together 
their  aromatic  odour  was  quite  overpowering. 
Some  s[iecie,s,  however,  are  not  pleasantly 
scented,  and  amongst  those  may  be  mentioned 
S.  gra\i'olens.  This  sjjecies  I  have  nevergrown, 
although  I  have  seen  it  on  sjveral  occasions  in 
collections  in  (ieriuiii  gardens.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  a  remarkable  and  fine  flower  of  S. 
tigrina  which  recently  came  to  hand  from 
Messr.s.  W.  and  (1.  Druver,  nurserymen,  of 
Fareham.  The  plant,  they  say,  has  two  spikes, 
one  bearing  two  flowers,  and  the  other  three. 
The  specimen  .sent  measures  fully  (i  inches 
across  and  is  \  ery  agreeably  scented.  When  I 
used  to  grow  Stanhopeas  extensively  I  have  had 
plants  of  the  species  sent  with  three  and  four 
spikes  upon  them,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
flowers  do  not  remain  long  in  beauty,  two  or 
three  days  being  the  longest  they  live.  The 
flower-spikes  of  these  plants  are  always  pendent, 
and  therefore  pot  culture  is  not  suitable  for 
them.  They  prefer  open  teak  wood  baskets, 
ao  that  the  spike  can  readily  find  an  opening 
to  push  its  way  out.  This  should  be  well 
drained,  and  I  like  to  use  pieces  of  charcoal 
for  this  purpo.so  in  preference  to  broken  pots. 
For  soil  use  good  brown  peat  fibre.  Sphagnum 
Moss  in  about  equal  parts,  and  during  the 
growing  season  give  the  plants  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  both  at  their  roots  and  over- 
head. At  this  season  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya 
house  will  be  found  ample,  but  in  the  winter- 
time, when  the  plants  are  resting,  remove  them 
to  the  ( )dontoglossum  house,  and  at  tliis  time 
very  little  water  will  be  requisite,  only  enough 
being  given  to  keep  the  bulbs  fmrn  shrivelling. 
In  the  summer  time  water  on  the  foliage  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  counteract  the 
spread  of  red  spider  and  other  insects.  The 
following  are  a  few  (jf  the  very  best  of  the 
kinds  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  cultivation: — 

S.  TiGlilNA  is  the  species  sent  by  Messrs.  Drover 
for  a  name.  It  is  a  very  large  flower,  measuring 
fully  I)  inches  across,  with  an  unusually  large  and 
massive  lip  ;  the  sepals  are  much  broader  than  the 
petals,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  yellow, 
heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  deep  purple  ; 
the  large  lip  is  orange-yellow  on  the  margins, 
where  it  is  spotted  with  purple,  and  it  has  a  large 
eye-like  spot  of  blackish  brown  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  edge,  while  inside  it  is  wholly  of  a  deep 
purple  ;  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip  is  in  the  form 
of  two  bent  horns,  and  is  thick  and  waxy  in  tex- 
ture, ivory  white,  profusely  spotted  and  dotted 
with  crimson.  The  front  portion  is  of  the  same 
ivory  white,  spotted  throughout  with  crimson,  the 
long  column  broadly  winged,  flaked  and  freckled. 
This  plant  was  introduced  to  this  country  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  of  Clapton, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  head  of  the  firm, 
and  the  founder  of  that  establishment.  It  was 
collected  at  a  considerable  elevation,  so  that  it 
will  be  found  to  thrive  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
is  usually  accorded  it. 

S.  Pi.ATYCERAS  is  another  large  and  handsome 
species,  which  I  have  only  seen  in  the  Burford 
Lodge  collection.  It  was  figured  in  The  Garden 
a  few  years  ago  (Vol.  XXXIII.,  t.  052).  The  plant 
was  introduced  to  our  gardens  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  of  the  Clapton  nurseries, 
but  he  never  disclosed  its  native  country,  and  it 
still  remains  a  rare  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  creamy  yellow,  freely  spotted  with  purple. 
The  long  column  is  winged  in  the  upper  half, 
white,  dotted  and  spotted  of  a  purplish  hue.  It  is 
a  most  desirable  plant. 

S.  SilUTTLEWORTHl.  a  fine  kind  of  more  re- 
cent introduction,  is  named  after  its  introducer. 
The  ground  colour  is  of  an  apricot-yellow,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  a  reddish  purple.  It  is 
a  rare  plant  at  present  and  yields  a  delicious 
odour. 

S.  BiiUKNEA. — This  is  an  old  species,  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  but  it 


still  remains  a  rare  plant ;  the  whole  of  the  Bower 
is  ivory  white,  saving  a  few  spots  on  the  lip.  I 
have  to  correct  two  errors  connected  with  this 
species  which  I  have  made  u[)on  former  occasions 
when  writing  of  this  plant,  lirazil  is  not  its  native 
country,  but  the  coast-line  of  Venezuela  and  other 
parts  of  South  America  ;  and  again  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  separating  this  species  from  grandiflora  ; 
they  are  .synonymous. 

There  are  miny  other  line  Stanhopeas  ; 
amongst  them  may  be  noted  S.  Devoniensis, 
S.  Wardi,  S.  oculata,  S.  Martiana,  S.  bucepha- 
lus,  S.  oculata,  S.  ornatissima,  S.  insignis,  and 
otiiers,  besides  a  great  number  of  handsome 
varieties,  which  I  should  again  like  to  see  be- 
come popular.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Oacidium  Gardner!.— A  spike  of  a  very  fine 
variety  of  this  species  conies  from  Mr.  Appleton, 
of  Weston  super-Mare.  It  is  paniculate,  bearing 
many  flowers.  The  ground  colour  is  bright  rich 
yellow,  much  suffused  with  bright  chestnut,  lip 
large,  fan-shaped,  rich  golden-yellow,  having  a 
broad  band  of  bright  cliestnut  brown  near  the 
margin,  the  crest  a  fleshy  mass,  studded  with 
numerous  w.axy  knobs.  The  11  jwers  are  very 
fragrant.  This  plant  comes  near  to  many  other.s, 
but  this  now  before  me  is  certainly  the  typical 
plant  named  by  Liniley,  and  which  first  was  grown 
in  this  country  by  the  Messrs.  Kollisson  in  their 
nursery  at  Tooting.  — W.  II.  G. 

Oncidium  nubigenum  comes  from  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  for  a  name.  It  grows  at  an  altitude  of  from 
1 1  ,Ui  IIJ  feet  to  1  :i,Oi  to  feet.  'I'iie  flowers  sent  represent 
a  very  good  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of 
a  soft  creamy-rose  colour,  lip  three-lobed,  white 
suffused  with  a  rosy  tinge,  and  bearing  a  violet 
spot  immediately  in  front  of  the  bright  yellow 
crest.  This  very  charming  species,  which  I  cer- 
tainly consider  it,  appears  to  me  distinct  from 
0.  cucullatum  or  O.  Piiakcnopsis.  It  is  a  pretty, 
delicate  flower,  and  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  plant  in  a  healthy  condition  during 
such  weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing  th'S 
season,  but  I  have  always  found  it  do  best  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house,  treated  to  plenty  of  air 
especially  at  night,  always  keeping  a  good  moist 
atmosphere. — W.  H.  G. 

Phalseaopsis  grandiflora. — This  plant  does 
not  frequently  come  to  hand.  Mr.  Appleton  says 
in  his  letter  to  me,  "  It  is  a  pity  to  cut  the  spike, 
but  it  has  been  out  some  time,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  spoil  the  plant,  which  has  another  smaller  spike 
as  well."  I  think  it  was  quite  right  to  cut  it.  By 
cutting  off  the  spike  the  health  of  the  plant  is  not 
endangered.  This  spike  bearing  a  dozen  blooms  is 
from  a  somewhat  small  specimen,  but  the  flowers 
are  large  and  very  good  in  shape. — W. 

Fhaleenopsis  Stuartiana  (C.  Joccbjn). — The 
leaves  of  this  have  the  white  or  grey  blotches 
peculiar  to  those  of  P.  Schilleriana.  The  blooms  are 
white,  the  lower  half  of  the  lateral  sepals  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  deep  cinnamon  on  a  yellow 
ground,  lip  having  the  same  fluke-like  appendages 
in  front  which  are  so  prominent  in  P.  Schilleriana, 
the  basal  part  densely  spotted  with  rich  crimson, 
crest  yellow.  The  flowers  sent,  I  am  told,  are  from 
a  panicle  bearing  thirty  flowers,  which  have  been 
open  since  the  beginning  of  June.  The  flowers  have 
been  on  the  plant  quite  long  enough  and  they 
should  be  cut.  1  am  in  favourof  your  proposed  plan 
of  putting  seaweed  under  the  plants,  but  do  not 
put  it  too  thick  or  it  will  rot  too  soon. — W. 

Bulbophyllum  barbigerum. — A  flowerin;i: 
plant  of  this  remarkable  little  Ihchid  in  the  warm 
house  at  Kew  attracts  just  now  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention from  visitors.  Like  most  of  the  Bulbo- 
phyllums,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  pos- 
sesses in  an  ample  degree  that  curious  floral 
structure  which  is  characteristic  more  or  less 
throughout  the  genus,  and  which  makes  it  so 
interesting  to  naturalists.  The  flower  -  spike 
springs  from  the  base  of  the  small  one-leaved 
pseudo-bulb,  and  carries  about  half  a  score  flowers. 
These  are  chiefly  of  a  dull  reddish  brown,  the  lip 
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being  fumiehed  with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  long 
purplish  hairs.  The  lip,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Bnlbophyllums,  is  lightly  balanced  on  a  hinge,  so 
that  every  movement  of  the  air,  however  slight, 
sets  up  a  curious  dancing  motion.  This  appa- 
rently spontaneous  movement  of  the  flower  is  a 
Eource  of  great  wonderment  to  the  uninitiated 
visitor,  and  counteracts  to  some  extent  the  disap- 
pointment of  learning  that  every  drchid  does  not 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  insect  or  other 
form  of  animal  life,  which  is  still  a  not  uncommon 
delusion. — B. 

Laelia  elegans  alba  (C.  Joceli/n).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  variety  of  Laelia  which  you  send, 
and  a  very  nice  form  it  is.  These  light-flowered 
forms  of  L.  elegans  are  more  frequently  seen  in 
the  spring  months  than  in  the  autumn.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  lip  a 
rich  crimson-purple  in  front,  this  colour  also 
lining  the  margin  of  the  side  lobes ;  throat  pale 
yellow.  This  is  a  first-rate  companion  for  the  dark 
varieties  which  I  see  are  beginning  to  come  in 
now. — W. 

Sobralia  xantholeuca.  —Several  new  species 
and  varielies  have  been  added  to  cultivated  So- 
bra'ias  in  recent  years,  but  none  possess  greater 
attractiveness  than  S.  xantholeuca.  It  is  a  native 
of  Central  America,  whence  it  was  first  introduced 
in  quantity  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans,  although  it  had  for  some  time  previously 
been  known  from  a  single  specimen — probably  im- 
ported with  S.  macrant  ha.  It  has  the  usual  reed- 
like growth  which  distinguishes  this  genus  from 
any  other  in  general  cultivation,  the  stems  being  3 
feet  high  and  carrying  broad,  striated,  deep  green 
leaves.  The  flower  is  1  inches  in  width,  slightly 
more  in  depth.  It  is  entirely  yellow,  but  whilst 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  sulphur  shade, 
the  beautiful  convolute  hp  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
much  deeper  yellow  and  the  frilled  margin  is  al- 
most white.  Besides  possessing  such  a  distinct 
charm  in  colour,  this  species  is  superior  as  a  gar- 
den plant  to  S.  macrantha  from  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  individually  last  about  three  days  instead 
of  only  cne,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older  species. 
One  flower  only  is  open  on  a  stem  at  once,  but  a 
quick  succession  is  maintained,  which  keeps  the 
plant  continually  in  bloom  when  once  the  flower- 
ing season  has  commenced.  It  should  be  potted 
in  fibrous  loam  kept  open  by  a  little  peat,  broken 
chvrcoat  or  potsherds  and  silver  sand.  It  may  be 
grown  in  the  Cattleya  house  and,  like  all  the 
Sobralias,  likes  a  plentiful  suppy  of  water  when  in 
growth. — B. 

Laelia  monophylla Quite  distinct  from  any 

other  Lajlia  in  cultivation  is  this  charming  little 
fpecies  from  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  It  has 
never  been  very  common  in  cull  ivation,  but  appears 
to  be  becoming  better  known  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  although  its  restricted  geographical  hmits 
and  comparative  rarity  in  a  wild  state  will  pro- 
bably always  make  it  uncommon  in  gardens.  Its 
thin  erect  pseudo-bulbs— not  much  thicker  than  a 
knitting  needle— are  usually  about  :',  inches  or  t! 
inches  high,  hearing  a  single  narrow  leaf  2i  inches 
long;  occasionally,  however,  two  leaves  may  be 
seen  on  one  stem.  The  flower  is  solitary  and  mea- 
sures nearly  2  inches  across,  the  colour  being  a 
vivid  orange-red.  The  comparatively  unfrequent 
occurrence  of  this  colour  in  Orchids,  combined 
with  the  exceptionally  dainty  appearance  of  the 
whole  plant,  gives  this  species  a  great  charm,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  which  all  Orchid  lovers  will 
admire.  It  first  became  known  to  European 
botanists  fifty  years  ago,  but  its  cultivation  dates 
from  1881,  when  it  was  re-discovered  by  Mr. 
Morris,  then  director  of  public  gardens  in  Jamaica. 
It  grows  on  St.  Andrew's  Mountains  at  an  elevation 
of  4500  feet.-B. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.- July  was  the 
sixth  unseasonably  warm,  and  the  fifth  unseason- 
ably dry  month  that  we  have  had  in  succe-sion. 
Smce  February  only  about  4^  inches  of  rain  have 
fallen,  or  less  than  half  the  average  amount  for  the 
same  period.     Daiing  the  thirty-eight  years  over 


which  the  Berkhamsted  rainfall  records  extend, 
there  has  lieen  no  previous  instance  of  so  scanty  a 
fall  in  any  consecutive  five  months.  Although 
rain  fell  on  no  fewer  than  twenty  days  in  July,  the 
total  measurement  fell  short  of  the  average  for  the 
month  by  about  half  an  inch.  The  soil  in  my  gar- 
den still  remains  very  drv  at  a  short  distance  belojv 
the  surface.— E.  M.,  licrkhamsted. 


Public  Gardens. 


The  Tower  Walk— It  is  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  member  for  White- 
chapel,  that  the  Tower  Walk  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  daily  until  October.  Little 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  concession  will  be 
made  perpetual.  The  Walk  is  an  enjoyable  pro- 
menade twice  the  size  of  the  terrace  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Churchyards  as  open  spaces.— On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  P.irks  Committee  it  was 
agreed  to  continue  to  maintain  Carlton  Square 
Garden,  Mile  End;  Holy  Trinity  churchyard.  Bow; 
Limehouse  churchyard ;  Rotherhithe  (St.  Paul's) 
churchyard  ;  Russell  Court  playground.  Strand ; 
Shadwell  (St.  Paul's)  churchyard ;  Spa  Fields 
playground,  Clerkenwell ;  St.  Bartholomew's 
churchyard,  Bethnal  Green  ;  Stepney  churchyard, 
and  Winthrop  Street  playground  for  one  yearj 
until  October  31,  18'J4,  and  that  previously  to  that 
date  the  Council  do  further  consider  the  question. 

Recreation  ground  for  Lee —The  Earl  of 
Northbrook  and  Lord  Baring  have  consented  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  cost  ot  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  ground,  eight  acres  in  extent,  in  Manor  Lane, 
Lee,  for  the  purposes  of  a  recreation  ground.  The 
price  of  the  piece  of  land  is  £(;iOO,  and,  deducting 
the  one-half  referred  to  and  a  further  sum  of 
£2000  which  the  Parks  Committee  are  prepared 
to  recommend  the  London  County  Council  to  con- 
tribute, the  amount  required  to  "be  raised  in  the 
locality  is  only  £1200.  This  it  is  thought  can  be 
obtained  without  much  difficulty,  and  if  not  sub- 
scribed by  the  residents  will  probably  be  paid  out 
of  the  rates,  forming  a  charge  of  only  a  farthing 
in  the  pound  for  thirty  years. 

Another  open  space.— One  ot  the  historic 
parts  of  the  New  River,  between  Canonbury  Tower 
and  the  Old  Thatched  House,  has  been  recently 
covered  in  and  laid  with  turf,  and  the  Earl  ot 
Meath  and  the  Public  Gardens  Association  have 
offered  to  lay  out  the  space  as  a  public  recreation 
ground  if  the  Islington  Vestry  will  thenceforward 
maintain  it.  The  spot  in  question  is  picturesquely 
situated,  and  the  Old  Thatched  House  portion  is 
remembered  as  a  pleasure  space  a  score  of  years 
ago.  As  a  recreation  ground  it  will  be  leiuiiarly 
acceptable  inasmuch  as  it  is  surrounded  by  poor 
property.  It  is  understood  that  the  New  River 
Water  Company  are  agreeable  to  the  proposal,  and 
as  the  Islington  Vestry  have  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lord  Meath,  this  boon  to  Lower  Islington 
may  be  looked  upon  as  .settled. 


National  Bose  Soc'ety.— As  inquiries  have 
reached  us  as  to  the  character  of  the  circular 
recently  issued  by  Mr,  C.  J.  Grahame,  owing  to  the 
circular  and  envelope  being  headed  "  National 
Rose  Society,"  we  think  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  our  members  (1)  that  Mr.  Grahame  has 
resigned  his  po.sition  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  (2)  that  the  document  in  question  has  no 
otlioial  sanction  whatever.— H.  Honrywood  d'Om- 
BRAIX,  EowAlU)  M.wvi.KY,  I/iiii.  SfcrctarU-s. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultuial  Society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  August  S,at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street.    Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the 


Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  has  promised  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  ('annas  at  3  o'clock,  and  the  council 
will  feel  obliged  to  exhibitors  who  will  endeavour 
to  make  a  special  feature  of  these  plants  on  that 
day.  There  will  not  be  another  meeting  in  the 
Drill  Hall  until  Sept.  12,  owing  to  the  intervention 
of  the  four  days'  show  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  from  .\ug.  2'.i  to  Sept.  1. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  on  the  2Mth 
ult.  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
William  Marshall  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  several  matters  of  interest  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  fund  were  discussed 
and  reserved  for  further  consideration.  The  fol- 
lowing special  receipts  were  announced  :  From  Mr. 
J.  Lyne,  The  Gardens,  Foxbury,  Chislehurst  (local 
secretary),  £li;  Is.  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  The 
Gardens,  The  Grange,  Walliugton  (local  secretary), 
sale  of  flowers  at  Croydon  show,  £8  ;  collected  at 
the  Wimbledon  flower  show,  £4  2s.  t'>d. ;  and  box 
per  Mr.  T.  Kneller,  The  Gardens,  Studley  Royal, 
Ripon,  i)s.  After  the  transaction  of  some  routine 
business,  the  committee  adjourned  until  the  last 
Friday  in  October. 


Death  of  Mr.  "William  Thomson,  Jun. — 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  from 
pleurisy  on  Sunday,  July  lid,  at  the  age  of  44,  of 
Mr.  William  Thomson,  Jun.,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
William  Thomson,  of  the  Tweed  Vineyard.  About 
a  year  ago  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  influenzi, 
from  which  he  never  completely  recovered.  Pre- 
vious to  going  to  Clovenfords,  he  was  for  many 
years  in  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  young  chilJren. 
His  remains  were  buried  on  Wednesday  in  the 
little  churchyard  at  Clovenfords  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gala  water. 


Names   of   plants.  —  F.   B. — Rudbetkia  Ncw- 
mani  ;  2,  3,  4,  the  Golden  Rod  (Solidapio  virgaurea). 

L.    C.   Bohtiiik. —  Maiilen's  Wreath  (Francoa  ra- 

mosa). F.  F.  B. — LiUum  testaceum. J.  E.  S. — 

We  cannot  name  from  leaves  only. W.  (t  G.  Drover. 

— Stanhoiiea  tifirina. — F.  Wheal} {j.—l,  Oncidium  Gard- 
nerianum  ;  2,  Cattleya  gigas,  a  SDmewhat  small  tldwer, 

liut  of  good  colour. G.  T. — Epidemlrum  vittOlinuiu 

majus. F.   8horp.—l,    Phegcipteris  trifhiides  ;    2, 

Loxduramnia  lant'eolata  ;  3,  Cycloiieltis  seiuieonlata  ; 
I,    Davallia   peutaphylla;    5,    Miurok']iia   eristata  ;    0, 

Odontosoria  tenuifolia. U.  B.—l,  a,  form  of  Vanda 

Roxburfjhi,    nothing  at    all    like   Saeeolabium   curvi- 

t'ciliniTii  2,    Oniidiiuu   divaricatura. Q.  Fischer. — 

t'otylr.lc.ii    iiKiiiiillari.f. //.    Wi'//ei-.— Higginsia  re- 

fuU'rns. E.    i<r)npi'r. — Buphtlialmum  speciosum. — 

7'.   ^V.— Epairis  paludo.sa. ./.    H'a'tTS.- 1,  Epiden- 

druni   Wallisi;    2,    Cattleya   prannlosa;    3,    Oncidium 
liifulium. (;.  Green. — Maxillaria  nigrescens. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— r*w  journal  is  pvh- 
liiflnd  in  )\,attii  tiGvnd  Monthhi  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
colound  plutis  arc  bist  pnsunJ,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
riferaice  prtviou^  to  the  issue  of  the  half-i/tarltf  volumes.  Price 
Is.  Cd.;  post  free,  U.  9d.  Complete  sit  of  volumes  of  The 
Garpkn  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-tuo  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12.i. 

"Gardening    Illustrated"    Monthly    VslTIs.  —  This 

journal  is  published  in  neathi  Imnid  Monthly  ParU,  in  vhich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  refrrrnce  jinrious  to  the  issue  of  the 
i/earli/  volumes.     Price  5<i.:  po.^tfree,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— Wi»  jo«rna(  is 

puhltshid  in  nititlj/  bound  Mimlhl,/  Parts,  in  vhich  form  it  is 
most  snitahh  for  reference  pcrious  to  the  i»tu€  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  Irl.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— f'n'iHf?  descriptions  oj  upwards  o, 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arranfiement,  culture,  (be.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition 
\s.:  postfree,  \s.  Sd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  i 893.  —  Contains  Alpha 
brtical  Lisl.i  nf  all  Hranchts  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gard'  im  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000.)  hav 
lieen  veri/  can  lull  1/  and  extensivily  revised,  and  are  tuhnitted  t 
bt  the  most  eo'iuplite  ever  ]iubiishcd.     Price  Is.;  by  post,  1«.  Sd. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  im/irovement  0/ 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  wuilt  Cottage  Gar- 
dening hnoicn.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lotrest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  diitributitm,jree,  6j/  the  publishers,  Messrs.  CaaseU 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvane,  LudgaU  Hill,  B.O 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather  ;  but 
Tbk  Art  iTBBLF  IS  Natubi."— fiAoieiyeart. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


A  BIG  CROP   OF  APPLES. 

Becently  on  riding  through  a  fertile  valley  in 
Wiltaliire  I  was  agreeably  surprised  tosee  how  well 
the  Apple  trees  were  furnished  with  fruit.  Those 
on  quite  low  ground  were  carrying  better  crops 
than  I  expected  to  see,  while  all  on  slopes  or 
rising  ground  were  literally  smothered  with 
Apples.  What  about  the  quality  will  be  the 
first  inquiry  !  and  here  again  I  must  express 
surprise  at  what  is  to  be  seen.  Large  the  fruit 
are  not  by  any  means,  but,  considering  the 
weight  of  the  crops,  not  much  fault  can  be 
found.  Those  trees  on  low  ground,  not  being 
so  heavily  laden  and  not  feeling  the  drought  so 
much,  rnight  have  been  expected  to  produce 
finer  fruit  than  those  in  more  elevated  positions, 
but  such  apparently  is  not  the  case.  In  all 
probability  the  best  flowers  were  killed  and  the 
rest  crippled  somewhat  by  spring  frosts,  this 
accounting  in  several  instances  that  I  have 
inquired  into  for  the  smallness  of  the  fruit. 
From  various  other  counties,  including  Dorset, 
Devon,  Worcester,  and  Herefordshire,  I  hear 
much  the  same  report,  Apples  being  very 
abundant,  but  wanting  in  size.  In  the  two 
first-mentioned  districts  I  saw  the  trees  when 
in  full  bloom,  and  on  the  majority  of  old  stan- 
dards there  appeared  to  be  more  bunches  of 
flower  than  healthy  leaves,  and  the  great 
drought  following  upon  this  stunted  growth 
looked  at  one  time  like  spoiling  everything. 
Luckily  the  change  came  in  time  to  save  the 
Apple  crops,  and  now  that  these  promise  to  be 
worth  gathering  the  question  arises,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  the  surplus  produce  ? 

As  far  as  producers  are  concerned,  extra  heavy 
crops  generally  are  not  desirable.  They  take  a 
lot  out  of  the  trees,  and  the  market  returns 
scarcely  compensate  the  grower  for  the  trouble 
of  gathering  and  marketing  even.  Previous  ex- 
perience ought  to  make  the  owners  of  orchards 
more  chary  of  sending  anything  and  everything 
to  the  markets,  but  instead  of  adopting  more 
sensible  methods  not  a  few  of  them  give  up  in 
despair.  Either  they  sell  all  the  fruit  as  it 
hangs  on  the  trees  to  the  highest  bidder  or  else 
convert  the  bulk  into  cider.  It  is  true  im- 
mense quantities  of  Apples,  grown  more  espe- 
cially in  the  south-western  counties,  are  of  no 
value  other  than  for  the  latter  purpose,  but 
there  are  very  many  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably turned  to  account  if  only  the  owners  went 
the  right  way  to  work  in  the  matter.  At  pre- 
sent farmers  or  those  who  only  send  fruit  to  the 
markets  casually  have  a  bad  reputation  amon" 
salesmen.  They  cannot  be  trusted  to  pack  and 
send  Apples  either  sensibly  or  honestly,  and  as 
a  consequence  their  consignments  never  realise 
good  prices.  In  the  first  place  there  ought  to 
be  no  general  mixing  of  varieties.  When  early 
and  late,  dessert  and  cooking  varieties  are  all 
jumbled  up  together  the  consignment  is  tit  for 
nothing  but  the  pigs,  and  this  season  those  who 
still  follow  this  absurd  practice  will  find  their 
returns  scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  carriage. 
Unfortunately,  very  many  of  the  varieties  still 
largely  grown  in  old  orchards  are  unrecognis- 


able by  experts,  local  names  being  all  that  can 
be  given  them,  and  that  by  local  people.  It 
ought,  however,  to  have  long  since  been  deter- 
mined whether  they  will  keep  or  not,  and  for 
what  purpose  they  are  best  adapted.  Instead 
of  rushing  all  indiscriminately  into  the  nearest 
markets,  there  ought  to  be  some  system  of  se- 
lection and  storing  adopted.  Let  those  that  are 
fit  for  use  early  be  marketed  direct  from  the 
trees,  the  midseason  varieties  being  stored  in 
heaps  under  the  trees  and  roughly  protected, 
and  the  rest  or  all  that  will  keep  late  be  placed 
in  cool,  dry  rooms  or  sheds.  All  being  pro- 
perly placed  on  market  according  to  their  sea- 
son, remunerative, if  not  exactly  the  best,  prices 
will  be  obtained  for  the  lot. 

Directly  the  great  glut  of  Plums  is  exhaustf  d 
there  will  be  a  better  demand  both  for  dessert 
and  cooking  Apples.  Many  of  what  are  known 
as  August  Apples  are  already  over  or  nearly  so. 
Margaret,  Early  Harvest,  Irish  Peach,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden  and  Beauty  of  Bath  are  all 
over  with  me,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
earliest  cooking  Apples  will  not  keep  long.  In 
any  case  it  is  advisable  to  at  once  lighten 
the  crops  of  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suttield, 
Stirling  Castle,  Jolly  Beggar,  and  such-like 
early  soft  varieties,  and  fairly  good  prices  will 
most  probably  be  given.  What,  however, 
salesmen  prefer  are  showy  Apples  of  the  stamp 
of  Worce.ster  Pearmain,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Emperor  Alexander,  Hoary 
Morning,  Manks  Codlin,  and  that  very  attrac- 
tive-looking west-country  variety  Tom  Putt. 
These  can  be  sold  readily  in  quantity  for  either 
cooking  or  dessert,  and  obtain  the  best  prices 
accordingly.  Few  now-a-days  need  be  told 
that  good  samples  of  Blenheim  Orange  will 
always  realise  good  prices,  this  being  one  of 
the  sorts  that  ought  to  be  stored  for  early 
winter  use  or  sales.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is 
not  often  found  in  the  older  orchards,  but 
what  there  are  of  it  on  the  younger  trees 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  good  care  of.  Of 
Sturnier  Pippin  I  have  seen  several  fine  trees, 
the  value  of  which  their  owners  were  surprised 
to  learn.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  probably  the  very  best  late  dessert  Apple 
we  have,  and  pays  well  for  storing  till  the 
spring.  D'Arcy  Spice  has  not  as  yet  spread 
far  beyond  a  district  in  Essex  where  it 
originated,  but  all  who,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, have  good  trees  of  this  excellent  late 
dessert  Apple  should  take  good  care  of  the 
produce. 

Very  much  more  might  be  added  as  to  the 
value  of  different  varieties,  but  my  object  is  to 
serve  the  owners  of  old  orchards  rather  than 
those  in  charge  of  a  few  named  garden  trees, 
and  will  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  more 
general  remarks.  In  addition  to  keeping  the 
sorts  separated  as  much  as  possible,  more  pains 
ought  to  be  taken  with  the  gathering  than  far- 
mers, as  a  rule,  think  necessary.  Instead  of 
either  shaking  off  or  thrashing  down  the  fruit, 
the  best  of  it,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  gathered 
and  brought  down  from  the  trees  in  bags  slung 
across  the  men's  shoulders.  Tliere  can  be  no 
excuse  this  season  as  to  scarcity  of  labour,  there 
being  only  too  many  able  men  who  would  be 
glad  of  a  job  of  any  kind.  A  responsible  per- 
son, and  not  careless  labourers  should  attend  to 
the  sorting  over  and  packing.  All  under-sized 
or  unsound  fruit  ought  to  be  thrown  on  one 
side,  none  but  sound,  good-sized  Apples  meet- 
ing with  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices  in 
years  of  plenty.  There  should  be  no  topping 
up,  that  is  to  say,  no  putting  a  lot  of  much 
mixed  fruit  at  the  bottom  and  finishing  off 
with  only  the  very  best,  as  this  is  a  vtry  stale 
and  long  since  "  played-out "  trick.     Sieves  and 
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hampers  can  us\ially  be  had  from  leading  market 
salesmen  in  provincial,  as  well  as  metropolitan 
n)arkets,  and  if  the  first  consignment  is  found  to 
give  satisfaction,  the  next  will  receive  better 
attention  accordingly,  and  vice  rerxiK  Senders 
by  rail  who  prefer  to  p.ay  carriage  on  their  pro- 
duce should  also  insist  upon  their  hampers 
going  at  what  is  known  as  traders'  rates,  this 
making  a  very  material  difference  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  venture.  Sell  all  the  windfalls  and 
mixed  samples  generally  locally,  as  it  is  very 
certain  it  will  not  pay  to  send  these  to  a  dis- 
tance this  seaoon.  I.  M. 


A  LONG  SUCCESSION  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

This  fruit  this  season  was  soon  over.     I  gathered 
good  fruit  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  weeks  from 
the  open  ground,  so  I  cannot  complain  much  as 
regards  a  short  season,  and  when  I  write  of  gather- 
ing for  that  time,  I  do  not  mean  a  few  stray  fruits, 
but    daily  supplies.     As    regards  size,  there   was 
little  to  complain  of  in  the   early  lots,  but  Es  the 
season  advanced,  daily  gatherings  were  imperative 
if  the  fruit  was  required  to  be  sent  any  distance, 
as  owing  to  the  excessive  drought  and  heat  it  was 
soon  spoilt  if  allowed  to  remain  when  ripe.    When 
fine  ripe  fruit  of  Noble  grown  in  the  open,  merely 
protecting  the  bloom,  can  be  shown  early  in  May, 
as  was  done  by  Mr.  Iggulden  at  a  meeting  of  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  Pth,  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  growing  various  kinds  and 
thus   securing    a    long    succession.     Though    Mr. 
Iggulden  was  ahead  of  me  considerably,  as  I  did 
not  gather  the  same  variety  till  the  ICth,  still  the 
latter  date  shows  the  earliness  of  the  season,  as  I 
did  not  protect  in  any  way,  the  plants  being  grown 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall  on  a  south  border.     Years 
ago,  before  Noble  was  introduced,  I  used  to  adopt 
the  three  years'   system   of   culture,  but    feting 
others  get  such  excellent  results  from  young  plants, 
I  adopted  the  plan  of  only  taking  one  crop.     I 
admit  this  plan  is  not  practicable  in  all  gardens  or 
with  all  varieties.    AVant  of  space  and  deficiency  of 
labour  to  prepare  runners  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  fruit  is  cultivated  for  size  and 
in  a  given  time,  as  it  is  useless  to  plant  out  weak 
runners  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  and  expect  good 
results  the  next  summer.  Indeed,  one  cannot  plant 
too  early,  and  you  cannot  get  vigorous  runners  in 
July  if  you  have  taken  a  crop  of  fruit ;  hence  the 
necessity  of   getting  them   from   maiden   plants. 
This  is  not  always  practicable  in  a  small  garden 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  buy.   To  get  a  long 
succession  of  fruit,  the  planting  or  preparation  is 
the   chief   point  in   the  production.     I  admit  we 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  way  of  variety, 
earliness  being  the  chief  point ;  but  we  must  not 
lose    sight  of   another  equally  important  one  in 
private  gardens — that  is  flavour. 

John  Ruskin  was  a  little  later  than  Noble,  and  a 
Strawberry  not  so  much  grown  as  its  merits  de- 
serve, viz.,  Pauline,  was  only  three  days  behind 
John  Ruskin  and  King  of  Earlies.  Pauline,  I  ad- 
mit, is  not  a  handsome  fruit,  but  it  is  of  good 
flavour.  As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  lack  of  early 
fruiting  kinds.  Vicomtesse  Hi^ricart  de  'lliury 
follows  these  early  varieties  very  closely,  and  is 
still  one  of  the  best  Strawberries  grown.  In  this 
note  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  travel  over  ground 
often  traversed  and  give  the  qualities  of  the  mid- 
season  kinds,  such  as  La  Grosse  Sucree,  President, 
Keens'  Seedling  if  true,  British  Queen,  'and  the 
Pine  section,  of  which  Elton  is  a  good  type.  I 
would  now  point  out  the  value  of  the  late  varieties. 
Waterloo  with  me  this  season  has  done  badly, 
being  very  must  infested  with  red  spider,  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  find  it  does  worse  on  a  north 
border  than  an  east,  and  it  does  not  produce  run- 
ners very  freely.  Where  it  does  well  it  is  late, 
and  prolongs  the  season.  Jubilee  should  be  in- 
cluded in  all  collections  where  late  fruits  are  de- 
sired. It  is  a  grand  dry  weather  Strawberry. 
This  variety  I  had  in  quantity  four  weeks  after  the 
others  had  been  in.  and  another  point  in  its  favour, 
it  does  equally  well  a  second  year.    This  variety 
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I  grow  in  two  lots,  getting  one  a  few  days  in  ad 
vance  of  the  other.  Latest  of  AU  on  a  north  bor- 
der 13  our  last  one  in  fruit,  and  I  cannot  praise  it 
too  highly.  This  is  a  seedling  from  British  Queen 
and  Helena  Gloede,  bearing  largs  wedge-shaped 
fruit  of  grand  flavour,  almost  equal  to  that  of 
British  Qaeen.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  in  growth  as 
Jubilee,  but  it  is  very  valuable,  as  it  forms  a  suc- 
cession to  it  and  thus  ekes  out  the  season.  I  have 
named  the  above  as  forming  a  long  succession,  and 
by  planting  these  late  kinds  in  various  positions 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  long  fruit- 
ing season.  G.  Wytiiks. 


sliou 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 

The  past  season  was  a  short  one  for  this  crop  in 
most  districts.  This  was  especially  so  in  districts 
■where  the  cultivator  had  to  depend  on  old  planta- 
tions, for  these,  owing  to  the  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  were  not  able  to  de- 
velop their  flower-spikes  properly.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  fruit  was  small  and  imperfect.  If  the 
same  pains  were  taken  to  secure  strong  plants  for 
the  open  ground  as  are  evinced  in  procuring  those 
for  forcing,  fewer  complaints  would  be  heard  con- 
cerning poor  crops  and  small  fruit.  I  invariably 
prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  each  season 
to  replace  those  taken  up,  so  that  about  the  same 
number  may  be  in  full  bearing  annually. 

Establishing  the  plants. — The  soil  used  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  about  a  half  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  half  loam  taken  from  an  old 
Cucumber  bed.  This  is  passed  through  a  half-inch 
sieve  to  mix  it  thoroughly  and  render  it  fine 
enough  for  use  in  small  pots.  In  such  a  mix- 
ture the  plants  soon  take  root  and  become  estab- 
lished. For  layering,  ."i-inch  pots  are  used,  and 
these  being  filled  with  the  abo\e  mixture  (no 
crocks  are  used)  and  taken  to  the  beds  where 
plants  are  growing  are  plunged  up  to  the  rim. 
The  best  and  strongest  runners  are  then  selected, 
one  being  pegged  down  in  the  centre  of  each  pot 
and  stopped  at  the  first  joint.  These  soon  root, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August 
have  filled  the  pots  and  are  ready  for  planting. 

Preparing  the  ground.— Strawberries  deligh 
in  a  rich  fertile  soil,  and  for  this  reason  special 
prejiaration  is  necessary,  where  the  soil  has  become 
at  all  exhausted,  to  encourage  growth  as  much  as 
possible.  If  it  is  intended  to  plant  on  a  piece  of 
ground  lately  occupied  by  another  crop,  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  should  be  given,  and  the  soil 
afterwards  dug  as  deeply  as  its  depth  will  allow, 
care  being  taken  not  to  turn  up  any  of  the  ]>oor 
subsoil.  In  doing  this  all  clods  on  heavy  ground 
should  be  broken  to  pieces,  so  as  to  render  the  soil 
as  fine  as  possible.  Rows  should  then  be  marked 
out,  in  which  operation  the  cultivator  must  be 
guided  by  the  quality  of  his  ground.  If  it  be 
strong  and  in  good  condition  he  should  allow  a 
distance  of  2  feet  (J  inclies  between  the  rows,  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  be  shallow  and  light, 
then  2  feet  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Plantincj. — This  may  seem  a  simple  process  to 
some,  but  on  it  the  well-being  of  the  plants  depends 
to  a  great  extent.  No  one  would  think  of  simply 
putting  a  plant  into  a  pot  and  then  filling  the 
latter  with  soil ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mould  is 
rimmed  firmly  round  the  ball  till  all  is  as  hard  and 
firm  as  if  t^  e  plant  had  been  growing  there  for 
years.  Yet  how  little  p:iins  is  bestowed  on  plants 
in  the  open.  They  are  often  just  stuck  into  the 
.soil  and  left  to  grow  haphazard,  and  if  by  chance 
the  weather  is  dry  at  planting  they  m.iy  get  a  little 
water,  but  as  often  as  not  they  have  to  do  without 
it,  for  planting  is  too  often  delayed  till  it  is  too 
late  in  the  season  for  the  plants  to  make  any  pro- 
gress. When  planting,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  fresh  soil  that  was  brought,  and  turning  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot  put  it  in  so  deep,  that  the  base 
is  ab  )ut  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  Then  with  a  lilunt  stick  ram  the  soil 
round  till  all  is  quite  firm ;  it  will  then  be  seen 
that  each  plant  is  in  a  shallow  ba,5in.     Planting 


Id  never  be  djne  if  the  soil  is  too  moist  to 
admit  of  its  being  made  quite  firm,  for  unless  the 
roots  can  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  soil  growth  will 
be  unsatisfactory.  The  foliage  will  be  soft  and 
flabby,  and  the  crowns  will  not  ripen  thoroughly. 

Watering.— Plants  in  pots  that  are  prepare! 
for  forcing  have  every  attention  paid  to  them  in 
this  respect ;  then  why  should  not  those  in  the 
open  ground  be  similarly  treated  .'  As  before  re- 
marked, there  is  a  hollow  or  basin  round  each 
plant,  and  if  the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry, 
watering  will  be  needed  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  Such  weather  often  occurs  in  August  and 
September,  and  when  this  is  so,  spei'ial  care  is 
required  if  the  plants  are  to  make  steady  progress. 
They  will  not  only  require  watering  regularly,  but 
will  benefit  by  the  application  of  weak  doses  of 
liquid  manure.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  sprinkle 
the  surface  of  the  soil  round  the  plants  with  arti- 
ficial manure  once  a  week  after  the  plants  have 
become  established,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fort- 
night after  planting.  Assuming  this  to  be  done 
the  first  week  in  August,  the  plants  would  grow 
up  to  the  middle  of  October  or  even  later  during 
a  mild  season. 

SuBSE(iUENT  TREATMENT. — All  runners  should 
be  removed  as  they  show  themselves.  Weeds 
must  be  kept  down  so  as  to  admit  all  the  light 
possible,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  have  done 
growing,  large,  plump,  well-ripened  crowns  will  be 
the  result.  Should  the  winter  be  severe,  it  will  be 
well  to  cover  the  crowns  with  Bracken  or  other 
litter  during  hard  frost,  but  this  should  be  re- 
moved when  a  thaw  sets  in,  or  the  plants  will 
suffer  from  damp.  Plants  so  treated  will  produce 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit  the  first  season,  and 
though  the  crop  may  not  be  so  heavy  as  on  two- 
year-old  plants,  the  fruit  will  be  larger  and  in 
every  way  superior.  P.  H. 


thought  of.  If  good  Grapss  worthy  of  the  name 
are  to  be  produced,  fire  heat  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  a  single  night,  let  the  weather  be 
ever  so  bright.  That  late  Grapes  will  be  coloured 
much  earlier  than  usual  there  can  be  no  denying, 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  fire  heat  should  wholly 
be  dispeased  with.  Not  much  is  required  vir- 
tainly,  but  the  pipes  should  certainly  be  luke-warm 
not  later  than  7  p.m.,  and  on  dull  days  the  whole 
time.  Where  fire  heat  is  not  used,  the  temperature 
may  apparently  feel  comfortable  at  night  and 
also  very  likely  at  G  a.m.  in  the  morning,  but  bs- 
tween  these  times  there  will  be  a  rold  claminess 
that  anyone  would  little  dream  of  who  has  not 
entered  vineries  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  On  account  of  the  Grapes  and  foliage 
being  colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
moisture  will  quickly  condense  upon  them,  and,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  in  a  previous  note  on  "  Bloom 
on  Grapes,"  this  is  also  in  danger  of  being  spoiled. 
To  think  of  producing  good  Muso.it  Grapes  without 
fire  heat  at  night-time  during  even  the  warmest 
weather  is  an  impossibility. — A.  Young. 


Caterpillar   destroying   Grapes.— For    the 

past  few  weeks  my  Grapes  have  dropped  off.  This, 
1  thought,  was  caused  by  a  mouse,  but  this  morn- 
ing I  found  the  enclosed  grub  that  I  feel  sure  has 
caused  the  mischief.  I  have  sent  a  few  Grapes  so 
that  you  can  see  how  they  have  been  damaged. — 
J.  C. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  above  from  "J.  C,"  the  cater- 
pillar which  you  sent,  and  which  had  injured  your 
Grapes,  had  begun  its  transformation  into  a  chry- 
salis before  it  reached  me,  so  that  I  am  unable  to 
name  it  more  definitely  than  to  say  that  it  was  the 
caterpillar  of  a  small  moth  belonging  to  the  family 
Tortricida:.  I  do  not  know  of  any  satisfactory 
plan  of  destroying  caterpillars  which  attack  Grapes 
but  carefully  examining  each  bunch  and  picking 
oft"  the  pests.  Any  insecticide  which  you  might 
apply  would  injure  the  fruit,  unless  it  was  very 
young,  by  giving  it  an  unpleasant  flavour  and 
spoiling  its  appearance.  The  moths  will  probably 
emerge  from  the  chrysalides  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month.  It  is  always  a  good  precaution  to  kill 
any  small  moths  you  may  find  in  a  vinery  or  other 
glass  house,  as  their  caterpillars  are  sure  to  do 
harm.  Out  of  doors  it  is  difficult,  as  any  mischief 
they  may  do  is  not  so  much  noticed.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  many  natural  enemies,  and  some  cater- 
pillars are  really  useful  in  destroying  weeds. — 
G.  8.  S. 

Fire  heat  for  Orap^s  in  hot  weather.— I 

have  not  the  lea.st  doubt  that  the  recent  hot 
weather  will  have  led  many  people  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  fire  heat  in  their  vineries,  thinking 
that  the  continuing  of  it,  besides  being  quite  un- 
necessary, would  be  also  injurious  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Vines.  Economy  is  often  put  forward  as 
the  reason  of  this  proceeding,  but  1  am  certain 
that  it  is  quite  the  o]iposite.  The  Grapes  ap- 
parently may  be  .going  on  satisfactorily  as  to 
colouring,  but  this  will  be  only  fleeting,  .as  I  am 
certain  if  fire  heafc  is  wholly  withdrawn,  at  the 
close  of  the  season  there  will  be  an  outcry  as  to 
the  shrivelled  state  of  the  berries  and  their  not 
keeping  well.  Various  reasons  will  no  doubt  be 
given  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things,  but  the  proper  one,  the  want  of  lire  heat 
daring  the  growing  season,  will  very  likely  not  be 


CROPPING  YOUNG  VINES. 
I  PEEL  convinced  that  if  Vines  were  not  allow(-d 
to  carry  a  single  bunch  during  the  first  two  years 
of  their  life  a  much  greater  weight  of  fruit  could 
be  taken  from  them  in  after  years.  The  bearing 
powers  of  many  Vines  are  undoubtedly  wonderfully 
lowered  by  overcropping  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  existence.  There  is  a  natural  desire  to  get  a 
crop  of  fruit  as  soon  as  possible  after  planting,  but 
it  would  be  better  if  the  first  thought  was  given  to 
securini;-  strength  and  permanent  fertility  in  the 
Vines.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  differ- 
ence of  girth  of  stem  in  two  sets  of  Vines,  one  of 
which  had  lieeii  cropped  in  the  ordinary  way  from 
the  first  year  after  planting,  the  other  not  having 
been  allowed  to  fruit  during  the  first  two  seiisons. 
The  disparity  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  considerable.  It 
requires,  however,  more  self-denial  to  wait  until  the 
third  year  from  planting  than  most  Vine  growers 
are  possessed  of.  Growers  for  profit  are  naturally 
anxious  for  a  quick  return  on  the  outlay  incurred 
in  building  and  planting,  the  modern  system  being 
to  crop  heavily  and  feed  liberally  from  the  time  the 
Vines  come  into  bearing.  Veryfewwould  care  to  wait 
a  couple  of  years  before  taking  a  bunch  of  fruit 
from  their  Vines  however  great  the  advantages 
might  be  in  the  long  run.  Cropping  very  lightly 
for  the  first  two  years  is,  however,  very  different 
from  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  Vine  to  its  full 
extent.  Four  ye.ars  ago  I  planted  a  couple  of  Ali- 
cante Vines  at"  the  end  of  a  lean-to  house.  The 
first  year  I  stopped  them  when  they  had  made 
about  (J  feet  of  growth,  and  then  they  ran  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  rafters,  which  are  H  feet  in 
length.  The  following  winter  they  were  cut  b.ack 
to  where  I  had  stopped  them  the  previous  summer. 
They  showed  well  for  fruit,  but  I  allowed  each  Vine 
to  bear  two  bunches  only.  The  following  year  they 
carried  four  bunches  each.  Last  year  I  took  from 
them  41  lbs.  of  Grapes,  every  bunch  finishing  off 
well,  the  berries  being  black  as  Sloes  and  with  per- 
fect bloom  on  them.  As  the  stems  only  touch  the 
rafters  at  about  l.s  inches  from  the  front  plate,  and 
I  allow  l.s  inches  at  top  for  extension  after  the  ber- 
ries set,  there  were  but  about  11  feet  of  bearing 
wood  to  each  ^'ine.  From  Vines  of  that  age  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  possiblr  to  finish  olf  a  greater 
weight  of  fruit.  Had  these  two  Vines  been  cropped 
to  their  full  capacity  from  the  time  they  came  into 
bearing  condition,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  take  that  weight  of  well-coloured  Grapes  from 
them  without  lowering  their  vitality.  When 
Vines  are  cropped  rather  l)eyond  their  powers  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  years,  they  do  not  seem 
to  b3  able  to  do  themselves  j  astice  in  after  years. 

J.  C.  1!. 


Preserving  Grapes  from  wasps.— I  would 
advise  "  J.  W."  to  get  some  "  toiletting,"  which  is 
a  kind  of  very  coarse  muslin,  and  have  some  made 
into  bags  for  preserving  Grapjs  from  wasps 
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the  bags  are  put  on  carefully  and  made  large 
enough  to  hang  loosely,  no  bloom  will  be  rubbed 
ofT.  This  is  a  cheap  and  effective  remedy,  and  the 
bags  last  for  years  with  i-we. — A.  LoNU. 

Fruit  in  Surrey.— Since  I  sent  you  a  few  notes 
respecting  fruit  in  one  part  of  Surrey  I  have  been 
very  much  about  Karnham  and  Banstead,  having 
had  ample  opportunities  to  see  the  condition  of 
the  hardy  fruit  crops  in  essentially  rural  districts. 
About  the  former  district,  and  especially  in  the 
Rowledge  area,  the  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  truly  wonderful.  I  must  have  seen 
literally  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit  in  the  course 
of  a  moderate  ri'le,  the  trees  forming  grand  pic- 
tures just  now,  the  Apples  especially  putting  on 
much  colour.  Even  Lord  Sutlield  there  colours  ap- 
preciably on  the  base  as  the  fruits  hang  on  the 
boughs.  Red  Quarrenden,  Barchard's  Seedling, 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  are  grandly  coloured. 
Many  varieties  it  is  diflicult  to  name  without  close 
inspection,  but  there  are  good  size  generally  and 
a  wondrous  crop.  Williams',  Calebasse,  Louise 
Bonne,  and  some  other  well-known  Pears  are  in 
immense  profusion,  and  of  Plums,  Green  Gage,  Gis- 
borne,  Washington,  ^'ictoria,  Orleans,  and  others 
are  very  heavy.  The  general  estimate  is  that  the 
hardy  fruit  crop  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  known, 
and  I  think,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  the 
county  of  Surrey  is  entitled  to  take  very  high  rank 
for  its  fruit  production.  Tliat  is  doubtless  due 
largely  to  its  sand  and  chalk  substrata,  which  are 
usually  cool  and  sweet.  The  inference  is  that  it  is 
a  county  which  may  well  receive  greater  attention 
for  fruit  culture.  Some  of  the  best  crops  are 
found  on  the  high  districts,  showing  that  an 
smple  circulation  of  air  is  conducive  to  fertility  of 
the  bloom,  whilst  in  such  cases  colour  always 
forms  a  most  prominent  feature.  We  may  expect 
to  have  all  hardy  autumn  fruits  exceptionally 
cheap  for  a  time  presently. — A.  I). 

Hale's  Early  Peach.— I  do  not  think  this 
variety  is  grown  in  the  open  as  much  as  it  de- 
serves. It  is  a  very  good  variety,  and  comes  in 
useful  just  as  the  fruit  indoors  is  getting  scarce. 
This  season  I  gathered  good  fruit  from  a  south 
wall  the  third  week  in  July.  I  do  not  care  for 
some  of  the  American  varieties  of  Peaches,  as 
some  are  very  deficient  in  flavour,  but  Hale's  Early, 
besides  being  very  early,  is  also  of  good  flavour. 
This  variety  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  as  it  will 
do  well  in  light  or  thin  soil,  and  with  me  rarely 
fails  to  crop  freely,  I  have  also  seen  it  do  well 
on  an  east  aspect ;  indeed,  on  the  latter  it  pro- 
duces finer  fruit  and  of  such  good  quality,  that 
one  could  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  grown  in 
a  case  or  cool  house.  I  do  not  grow  it  under 
glass,  as  I  prefer  Amsden  June,  being  larger,  but 
for  a  late  or  unheated  Peach  house  Hale's  Early 
may  be  planted  with  confidence  as  to  its  setting 
and  free-cropping  qualities. — G.  Wythes. 

Eipening    Peach  wood    and    pruning.— 

Both  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  making  a  free 
growth  where  they  have  been  liberally  treated.  I 
would  point  out  the  necessity  of  thinning  or  prun- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  in  the  early  autumn,  this 
admitting  light  and  air  and  allowing  the  shoots 
required  for  next  season's  fruit  and  furnishing  of 
the  trees  to  get  fully  matured.  If  due  attention  is 
now  paid  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  there  will 
be  less  cankei  and  gumming.  I  would  advise  going 
over  the  trees  frequently  during  the  summer 
months,  removing  useless  wood,  so  as  to  do  away 
with  excessive  pruning  at  one  time.  Of  course, 
where  summer  pinching  is  duly  attended  to,  there 
will  be  less  need  of  severe  cutting ;  but  it  often 
happens  through  press  of  work  that  this  cannot  be 
attended  to,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  thinning 
at  this  date,  and  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better. 
I  have  seen  many  failures  with  this  crop  through 
the  branches  being  grown  too  thickly  and  then 
cutting  them  away  all  at  once.  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  can  be  lifted  successfully  in  the 
autuinn  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  I  refer  to  this 
to  point  out  that  I  do  not  advise  excessive  prun- 
ing, but  would  prefer  lifting  to  check  gross  wood, 
es]iecially  in  young  trees.  There  is  often  far  too 
much  wood  left  at  the  winter  pruning,  at;d,  of 


course,  without  careful  disbudding,  overcrowding 
cannot  be  avoided.  Some  varieties  grow  more 
vigorously  than  others  and  should  get  more  room. 
l<"or  iiistaTice,  Royal  tieorge— one  of  the  best- 
flavoured  Peaches  grown  —suffers  badly  from  mil- 
dew if  the  branches  are  at  all  crowded.  It  is  use- 
less to  lay  in  a  lot  of  wood  and  then  have  to 
remove  a  large  portion  of  it  early  next  year. 
Giving  a  little  time  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  treeg 
now  is  time  saved,  as  there  is  less  to  do  in  the 
spring  and  the  trees  present  a  neater  appearance. 
Unnailing  in  the  winter  is  an  easy  matter,  and 
though  an  old-fashioned  plan,  I  still  adhere  to  it. 
The  trees,  too,  are  more  easily  cleaned  when  the 
wood  is  thin. — G.  Wythes. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Verbena  venosa. — We  do  not  see  much  of 
this  fine  old  plant  in  gardens.  It  is  very  hand- 
some, the  purple-violet  flowers  being  produced 
very  freely,  and  they  last  long  in  beauty.  In  Mr. 
Morse's  nursery  at  Epsom  this  Verbena  is  pleasing. 
It  is  excellent  for  massing. 

The  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  is  in  per- 
fection now,  the  Water  Lilies  being  in  full  bloom. 
They  are  in  beauty  about  10  o'clock,  and  all  the 
leading  species  and  varieties  are  in  the  collection. 
We  noticed  Nympha;a  Laydekeri  rosea  in  bloom 
— a  rare  and  beautiful  kind,  recently  described  in 
Thk  Gauden. 

Tropseolum  'Vesuvius  is  a  fine  variety  for 
bedding.  It  is  used  largely  at  Kew  and  the  plants 
are  very  bright.  They  are  compact,  bushy,  and 
the  bluish  glaucous  leaves  are  almost  hidden  by 
the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  It  does  not  run  to 
leaf  and  comes  very  true.  This  exceptionally  dry 
summer  has  just  suited  the  Tropasolums. 

Castilleja  indivisa  is  in  full  bloom  on  the 
Kew  rockery.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  plant,  but 
deserves  to  be  more  known,  as  at  this  season  it  is 
very  bright,  especially  when  grown  in  a  large 
clump.  It  is  a  half-hardy  annual  and  amenable  to 
the  same  treatment  as  the  majority  of  its  class. 
The  flowers  are  not  showy,  as  it  is  the  bright 
orange-scarlet  bracts  that  form  the  great  feature 
of  the  plant. 

Rubus  cdoratus.- This  is  a  lovely  summer- 
flowering  shrub  when  seen  growing  in  its  own  way, 
as  in  the  Wisley  garden  of  Mr.  Q.  ¥.  Wilson, 
where  there  is  a  superb  mass  of  it.  It  is  only  when 
permitted  to  spread  that  itstrue  beautyis  revealed. 
If  cramped  for  space  it  is  utterly  spoilt.  The 
growth  is  very  robust  and  the  leaves  large,  whilst 
the  rich  rosy  purple  flowers  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, making  a  fine  contrast  to  the  foliage. 

Lilium.  Leichtlini. — This  charming  Lily  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  family  in  bloom  at  this 
season.  A  coloured  pl.ate  was  given  of  it  in  Tub 
Garden,  April  S,  1882,  and  doubtless  if  it  were 
more  easily  grown  it  would  be  amongst  the  most 
popular  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are 
delicate  yellow,  almost  primrose  in  colour,  and 
freely  spotted ;  whilst  the  segments  reflex  some- 
what in  the  style  of  those  of  the  Tiger  Lilies. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  Lily  for  every  garden. 

Agapanthus  Mooreanus  is  a  charming  form 
of  A.  umbellatus.  One  gets  a  little  tired  of  the 
latter,  as  it  is  used  so  much  in  gardens,  but  A. 
Mooreanus  is  a  change.  It  requires  similar  treat- 
ment, and  in  a  few  favoured  spots  in  the  more 
southern  counties  it  will  live  out  of  doors,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  not  sutticiently  hardy  to  trust  entirely  in 
the  open.  The  whole  plant  is  much  smaller  than 
the  type,  but  does  not  lose  in  beauty.  There  is  a 
certain  delicacy  of  aspect  in  the  slender  scapes  of 
blue  flowers. 

The  French  varieties  of  Canna  are  more 
often  seen  this  year  than  heretofore,  but  they  have 
not  been  altogether  .-atisfactory  owing  to  the  se- 
vere drought.  It  is  not  wise  to  use  them  too  freely, 
as  they  cannot  in  England  attain  such  splendour 


as  in  the  South  European  gardens.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  lately  several  very  good  beds  with  a  fair 
display  of  bloom.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  varie- 
ties of  rich,  decided  colour,  not  too  many  of  the 
striped,  blotched,  or  spotted  kinds,  which  are  more 
attractive  under  glass. 

Fruit  growing  in  California.— We  hear  so 
much  about  the  advantages  of  California  for  fruit, 
&c.,  that  the  note  below  is  surprising. 

The  country  banks  in  CaliforTiia  arc  so  prffsed  for 
coin  that  tht-y  refuse  to  make  the  custouiiiry  advances 
cither  on  wheat  or  fruit,  and  the  result  is  that  grain 
in  many  places  is  Roins  to  waste  becaufo  the  ranch- 
muii  have  not  monoy  to  pay  for  han-estinpj  the  case 
is  still  worse  with  srrowers  of  fruit,  because  there  is 
no  market  for  it  in  tlie  orchard.  The  caniierios are  all 
idle  since  the  hanks  have  failed  to  make  the  usual 
advances,  so  that  only  a  sn-all  part  of  tlie  fruit  crop 
is  being  dried  by  women  and  children. 

Hardy  Fuchsias  are  in  full  beauty,  and  we 
noticed  in  a  warm  border  skirting  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  several  kinds  in  bloom.  F.  Riccar- 
toni,  F.  virgata,  and  ¥.  gracilis  were  noteworthy, 
each  a  little  bush  and  smothered  with  rich  crimson 
flowers.  There  is  a  charming  grace  about  the 
hardy  Fuchsia,  and  we  think  it  might  be  much 
more  planted  even  near  large  towns  if  a  spot  not 
too  cold  or  exposed  be  found  for  it.  We  remember 
the  fine  effect  produced  by  splendid  bushes  of  F. 
Riccartoni  in  the  gardens  at  Tan-y-bwlch,  North 
Wales,  where  it  succeeds  well  used  in  association 
with  Hydrangeas. 

Lilium  tigrinum  at  Kew.— This  splendid 
Lily  is  in  perfection  just  now  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  we  have  never  in  any  garden  seen  such  a 
mass  of  one  kind.  The  variety  is  splendens,  which 
is  the  finest  of  the  tigrinum  section,  the  flowers 
borne  with  great  freedom,  whilst  individually  they 
are  large,  and  brilliant  orange-scarlet  freely  spotted 
with  chocolate  or  a  similar  colour.  The  Lilies  are 
most  freely  planted  near  the  Palm  house,  and  this 
variety  is  represented  by  large  masses  not  only 
amongst  shrubs,  but  also  near  the  group  of  Aiau- 
carias.  The  effect  of  the  brilliant  flowers  against 
the  dark  green  of  the  Araucaria  is  remarkably 
striking. 

The  "Watsonias.- We  were  pleased  to  see  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  plants  of 
W.  marginata  in  full  bloom.  Not  sufl5cient  use  is 
made  of  this  interesting  class,  and  although 
scarcely  so  easy  to  grow  as  some  things,  no  great 
difficulties  have  to  be  overcome.  W.  marginata 
is  a  delightful  kind.  The  flowers,  produced  on 
a  slender  stem,  are  borne  close  together, 
which  makes  the  soft  rose-purple  colour  the  more 
effective.  A  good  mass  of  them  is  charming,  and 
we  hope  that  these  handsome  Cape  bulbs  will  be 
more  grown  in  the  future.  There  are  not  a  great 
m.any  kinds,  and  the  position  for  them  must  be 
sunny,  not  too  exposed,  and  the  soil  light. 

Fuchsia  fulgens. — One  seldom  sees  this  fine 
Fuchsia  used  for  bedding,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  there  is  a  single  bed  of  it  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  near 
the  old  council  room.  F.  fulgens  is  such  a  bold, 
handsome  plant,  both  in  leaf  and  flower,  that  it 
should  be  more  planted  in  gardens  and  p.aiks.  The 
leaves  are  large,  abundant,  and  of  a  distinct 
glaucous  tint,  which  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
free  display  of  long  tubular  scarlet  flowers.  A 
single  specimen  of  it  would  make  a  good  feature ; 
at  any  i.ite,  such  a  fine  old-fashioned  plant  is  worth 
taking  care  of.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  in  the 
London  parks  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
older  types  of  Fuchsias,  which  make  splendid  beds. 

Carnation  blooms.— We  have  much  pleasure 
in  sending  you  a  box  of  Carnation  blooms  cut  from 
the  open  from  layers  planted  outside  last  autumn. 
Carnations  are  with  us  the  leading  feature,  and 
we  grow  all  the  sections  extensively,  in  which 
appear  not  only  the  older  standard  f.avourites,  but 
also  the  newer  introductions.  One  of  the  finest 
things  yet  brought  cut,  and  admitted  so  by  the 
best  authorities,  is  one  we  are  distributing  this 
autumn  for  the  first  time,  named  Lady  Nina 
Balfour,  a  full  description  of  which  we  herewith 
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enclose.  As  evidence  of  its  merit  we  may  mention 
thut  it  has  been  ordered  for  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Windsor,  Sandringham,  Laeken  (I'.slgiam),  and 
qui'.e  a  number  of  the  leading  garden  establish- 
ments in  all  p\Tts  of  the  country. 

Boscoea  purpurea.— It  is  not  very  often  one 
sees  this  fine  old  plant  in  gardens,  and  any  posi- 
tion will  not  suit  it.  In  the  warm  sheltered 
herder  of  light  soil  skirting  the  Orchid  house  at 
Kew  it  succeeds  well,  and  for  several  weeks  past 
the  lie.ilthy  clumps  have  been  in  full  bloom,  the 
flowers  opening  in  succession.  They  are  not  very 
showy,  bat  produced  freely,  purple  in  colour,  as 
suggested  by  the  specific  name,  and  very  pleasing 
pjeping  out  from  the  wealth  of  pale  green  leafage. 
It  is  not  troublesome  to  grow  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  a  border  like  this  will  accommodate 
many  charming  plants  that  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  in  full  exposure.  This  species  of  Roscoea 
was  introduced  from  Xepaul  in  1820,  and  has 
therefore  been  long  in  English  gardens. 

The  Cyrtanthuses.— Usually  these  are  grown 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  properly  so,  but  in  a  favour- 
able position  they  can  be  trusted  in  the  open, 
where  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot  they  will  bloom 
throughout  the  summer.  This  note  is  prompted 
through  seeing  a  bed  of  them  at  Kew,  where 
several  kinds  are  blooming  freely  near  the  Orchid 
house.  Here  in  a  sheltered  spot  and  light  soil, 
raised  considerably  above  the  surface  to  throw  off 
damp,  these  Cape  bulbs  are  at  home.  We  should 
not  recommend  them  to  be  grown  in  this  way  in 
every  garden,  but  where  means  are  at  command 
such  a  bed  is  a  change  from  the  various  other 
arrangements  that  tire  one  through  their  monoton- 
ous aspect.  The  two  chief  kinds  used  are  C. 
Mackeni,  which  has  creamy  white  flowers,  and  the 
yellow- flowered  C.  lutescens. 

New  Water  Lilies  from  M.  Latour-Mar- 
liac.— We  have  had  some  charming  flowers  of  new 
Lilies  from  this  distinguished  raiser,  who  has  given 
us  some  quite  new  and  charming  aspects  of  hardy 
plant  beauty.  A  new  kind  of  flower  garden  is  to 
come  soon,  and  that  is  the  garden  of  water  flowers. 
There  are  many  garden  waters  which  might  be  full 
of  lovely  things  that  one  hardly  ever  sees  with  aplant. 
For  instance,  the  lake  in  front  of  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew  might  be  a  garden  picture  of  beautiful 
water  flowers  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  un- 
clean water-fowl  that  are  now  its  only  "  orna- 
ment." I  have  seen  this  year  pictures  of  our  own 
Water  Lilies  alone.  How  much  more  may  we  do 
with  the  noble  Water  Lilies  of  all  colours,  for 
which  flower  lovers  must  be  for  ever  grateful  to 
to  M.  Latour-Marliac. — W.  R. 

Crinum  Powelli.— The  flower  of  the  week  is 
this  hxrdy  Crinum.  It  has  not  failed  us  now  for 
some  years,  but  probably  was  never  before  quite  so 
good  as  now,  having  revelled  in  the  great  heat, 
whilst  there  has  been  an  absence  of  wind  storms 
which  usually  tear  and  in  some  degree  injure  its 
fine  leafage.  Now,  however,  the  leaves  stand  out, 
some  of  them  over  t;  feet  in  length,  and  from  each 
mass  of  leafage  stands  boldly  up  a  stout  spike 
4  feet  high  crowned  with  about  a  dozen  buds  and 
blooms.  The  buds  are  quite  crimson,  but  they 
open  into  a  lovely  soft  pink  flower.  Happily,  all  do 
not  come  at  once,  but  in  succession  for  several 
weeks.  This  is  the  most  important  Crinum,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall  it  would  be  happy  in 
hundreds  of  ganlens.  Its  lovely  colour  and  form 
are  admirably  shown  in  the  coloured  plate  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  of  January  25  1890 
—A.  H.  J       •  ■ 

HyacinthuB  candicans.— This  is,  perhaps, 
better  known  as  Galtonia  candicans,  but  both 
names  are  freely  used.  There  are  few  handsomer 
Cape  bulbs  in  cultivation  than  this  and  few  so 
easily  grown,  whilst  from  seed  it  flowers  in 
about  four  years.  This  season  the  spikes  are  dwarf, 
owing  to  the  long  drought,  and  the  plant  thus 
lises  in  beauty.  One  does  not  care  for  it  much 
unless  boldly  grouped  with  other  things,  its  sturdy 
spikes  needing  some  relief  in  the  way  of  shrubs. 
This  is  gained  by  grouping  it  amongst  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  it  is  especially  striking  when  associated 
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with  the  crimson-flowered  Fuchsia  Riccartoni.  At 
Tan-y-bwlch,  in  the  Festiniog  valley,  North  Wales, 
Mr.  Roberts  (the  gardener)  makes  good  use  of  the 
Galtonia,  and,  we  may  remark,  of  hardy  flowers 
in  general,  grouping  them  in  a  bold  and  picturesque 
way.  It  is  in  perfection,  fortunately,  at  a  time  of 
year  when  we  look  for  a  change  and  the  flowers  of 
early  summer  are  practically  over. 

Everlasting  Peas — Much  is  said  now-a-days 
about  Sweet  Peas,  and  justly  so,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
Everlasting  Peas  are  not  equally  valuable  from  an 
ornamental  point  of  view.  It  is  astonishing  the 
length  of  time  Everlasting  Peas  will  continue  in 
bloom  when  in  good  soil,  especially  if  they  are 
given  a  good  watering  witii  manure  water  when  in 
full  growth.  I  have  some  large  patches  of  Lathy- 
rus  latifolius  and  its  white  form  growing  near  to 
my  cottage.  I  place  some  long  Fir  branches 
around  them  every  spring  from  8  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  and  they  have  grown  above  these  some  2  feet 
or  :5  feet  this  summer.  They  are  grown  in  this 
way  to  hide  a  brick  wall  and  serve  another  purpose, 
viz.,  to  cut  from  for  fiUing  vases.  Few  things 
are  more  charming  than  a  handful  of  the  white 
kind  placed  in  a  vase  mixed  with  Mignonette.  I 
find  them  most  useful  for  filling  small  glasses  for 
placing  on  the  dinner  table,  and  when  thus  used 
they  are  much  appreciated.  Our  plants  have  been 
in  bloom  for  over  two  months,  and  now  (August  4) 
they  look  as  if  they  would  continue  for  many 
weeks  to  come. — J.  Crook. 

The  herbaceous  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  bloom  now.  We  have  seen  it  well  used 
in  many  of  the  London  parks,  and  in  the  bedding 
arrangements  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  it  is  always 
a  fine  feature.  It  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  times  that  L.  fulgens  and  such  forms  as 
Firefly  and  Queen  Victoria  have  been  thus  boldly 
planted,  but  they  are  very  effective,  especially 
when  used  in  contrast  with  such  things  as  Calceo- 
larias, Ageratums,  and  other  colours  in  harmony 
with  the  deep  chccolate-toned  leafage.  We  greatly 
admire  a  single  bed  of  it  with  a  suitable  edging, 
and  in  the  autumn  it  provides  a  fine  p'cture,  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  bedding  plants  usually  seen. 
The  contrast  between  the  intense  crimson  flowers 
and  dark  foliage  is  remarkably  striking.  In  the 
majority  of  places  it  is  wise  to  lift  the  clumps 
when  frost  comes  and  plant  out  in  a  cold  frame, 
where  they  will  be  safe  through  the  winter  months. 
Damp  is  a  great  enemy  to  this  class  of  Lobelia. 
It  requires  rather  a  sheltered  position  and  a 
moderately  moist  soil.  Under  these  conditions  a 
very  fine  leaf  growth  results  with  a  proportionate 
display  of  bloom. 

Hypericum  oblongifolium  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  in  bloom  now.  It  is  very  charming 
in  the  Wisley  garden  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.'and  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  good  use  is  made  of  it  as  a 
shrub  for  massing  boldly.  A  coloured  plate  of  it 
is  given  in  The  Gauden,  September  4,  188(). 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  whence 
it  was  introduced  about  the  year  ISSC  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  It  is  found  in  Sikkim  and  the 
Khasia  Mountains  at  varying  altitudes  from  4(100 
feet  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  so  hardy  as  one  could  wish,  but  if  not  too 
much  exposed  it  will  withstand  hard  frost  without 
injury.  The  habit  of  the  shrub  is  compact,  the 
leaves  evergreen,  and  the  branches  of  a  reddish 
tint,  which  serves  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
large,  rich  golden  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  profusion  and  make  a  fine  display  of  col- 
our, having  a  very  graceful  aspect,  especially  con- 
spicuous when  the  shrub  stands  out  singly.  H. 
patulum,  we  may  remark,  is  planted  largely  at 
Kew.  It  is  not  so  tall  and  graceful  in  growth  as 
H.  oblongifolium,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  and 
paler  in  colour. 

Oncidium.  dasystyle.— In  the  large  and  some- 
what bewildering  genus  of  Oncidium  there  are 
many  beautiful  and  many  curious  species,  but  I  do 
not  know  one  which  combines  these  two  charac- 
teristics so  markedly  as  does  O.  dasystyle.  It  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  coming  from  the  celebrated 
region  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  whence  it  was 
first  imported  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Hollo- 1 


way.  It  has  green,  elliptical  pseudo-bulbs  IJ 
inches  high,  bearing  at  the  top  a  pair  of  linear, 
lanceolate,  deep  green  leaves  from  .5  inches  to  10 
inches  long,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
The  length  of  the  scape  and  the  number  of  flowers 
it  carries  vary  also  from  the  same  cause.  I  have 
seen  over  twenty  flowers  on  the  scaps,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  less  than  half  that  number.  The  flower 
is  nearly  2  inches  in  vertical  diameter,  but  is  not 
so  much  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pale 
yellow,  freely  dotted  with  brownish  purple.  The 
lip  is  proportionately  large,  the  front  portion  being 
broad  and  spreading  and  of  a  soft,  unspotted  yel- 
low. It  is  the  crest  of  the  lip  which  gives  the 
flower  its  peculiar  character  ;  this  part  is  shaped 
like  a  small  beetle,  and  the  resemblance  is  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  its  having  the  same  black 
metallic  lustre.  On  strong  plants  the  flower  spikes 
will  sometimes  branch  and  continue  producing 
blooms  for  three  months,  viz.,  July,  August  and 
September.  It  is  advisable  to  sometimes  remove 
the  scape  before  it  has  spent  itself,  as  the  species 
is  apt  to  become  exhausted  by  over- flowering.  It 
should  be  grown  in  the  cool  house  in  pots,  using  a 
compost  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum. — B. 

Phaius  maculatus. — This  Orchid  was  first 
brought  to  England  in  1^23,  but  it  has  never 
been  so  extensively  cultivated  as  its  various  attrac- 
tions would  lead  one  to  expect.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  one  of  the  least  known  of  the  Phaiuses. 
It  is  an  evergreen  plant,  and  occupies  a  high  place 
amongst  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Or- 
chids which  have  a  claim  to  rank  as  ornamental- 
foliaged  plants,  the  leaves  in  this  instance  being 
deep  green,  conspicuously  marked  with  round 
yellow  spots ;  they  measure  from  1 J  feet  to  2  feet 
in  length,  are  plaited,  and  taper  to  a  long  fine 
point.  The  scape  is  quite  erect,  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  and  bears  from  10  to  15  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  each  from  2  inches  to  !i  inches  across, 
and  for  the  main  part  of  a  clear  soft  yellow.  A 
fine  contrast  is,  however,  obtained  by  the  frilled 
margin  of  the  lip  being  a  rich  reddish  brown. 
Besides  the  typical  spotted-leaved  form,  there  is 
another  in  all  respects  identical  except  that  the 
leaves  are  uniformly  green.  This  is  flowering  now 
at  Kew.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Northern 
India,  and  its  first  introduction  to  cultivation  is 
due  to  Pr.  Wallich.  Like  the  other  Phaiuses  from 
the  same  region,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  terres- 
trial plant,  using  a  proportion  of  one-half  fibrous 
loam  in  the  compost,  the  remainder  chopped  Moss, 
peat,  and  silver  sand.  It  may  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  house. 

Tufted  Pansies  from  Chirnside. — With  a 
very  lovely  crowd  of  his  pure  and  delicate  tufted 
Pansies,  Dr.  Stuart  writes  us  on  August  7  from 
Chirnside :  "  I  send  you  a  box  by  this  afternoon's 
post  containing  some  blooms  of  the  newer  ones, 
which  are  great  improvements  in  some  respects. 
Violetta  and  Sylvia  still  hold  their  own,  and  I  see 
them  in  fine  condition  in  many  places.  Sylvia  blooms 
profusely  when  the  frost  stops  in  spring.  Violetta 
in  my  garden  does  not  flower  freely  till  the  end  of 
May.  The  early  part  of  this  summer  was  dis- 
astrous to  seedling  beds  and  to  plants  not  well 
established.  I  should  have  lost  hundreds  had  I 
not  replanted.  1  have  some  lovely  breaks  this 
year,  pale  blues  with  yellow  centres  and  rayless 
eyes.  There  are  none  of  these  in  the  lot  sent, 
but  at  some  other  time  when  the  plants  are 
in  flower  1  shall  send  you  a  few  blooms. 
I  have  been  crossing  the  TroUiuses  this  year 
— T.  europa;us  x  americanus  or  aurantiacus.  Some 
grand  forms  have  resulted,  many  deep  orange  in 
colour.  At  this  time  some  seedlings  are  in  bloom 
for  the  first  time,  but  I  must  defer  sending  you 
them  till  spring,  when  they  bloom  naturally. 
T.  europajus  is  a  good  seed- bearer,  the  sepals  fold- 
ing over  the  apex  of  the  flower,  so  that  when  the 
anthers  are  cut  out  and  the  pollen  well  distributed 
on  the  pistil,  as  a  rule  insects  do  not  readily  find 
admittance  to  work  mischief.  I  have  a  fine  bed  of 
new  sorts,  some  un  flowered." 


The  Bntrltsh  Flower  Garden.  —  Daign.  Vinot  and 
Planli.  Third  edition,  revised,  with  many  new  lHuttration*. 
London:  J.  Murray,  and  through  all  bookuUert. 
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EHODODENDRON    FALCONERI  AT 

DORKING. 

The  pLiiit  a  truss  of  blonm  of  which  is  lierc 
figuriMl  Howered  wlien  it  was,  I  suppose,  .'! 
feet  or  4  feet  liigli.  I  hapiioned  to  Ik-  invited 
to  dine  with  the  late  A.  Hiirelay,  of  lUirv  Hill, 
and  knew  that  Dr.  Hooker  (as  he  then  was) 
was  there,  so  I  took  a  truss  with  me.  Dr. 
Hooker's  observation  to  me  was,  "I  do  not 
know  what  English  pruning  may  do,  but  in 
its  native  woods  it  is  a  very  ugly  tree." 
Tlie  reason  i.s  obvious.     AVben  left  to  itself, 


to  prune  them,  and  so  they  grow  lanky  and 
straggling.  D.  D.  Heath. 

Ki/Jinii/s,  DorJrinij.  . 


Catalpa  bignonioides— A  very  tine  specimen 
of  this  is  in  full  bloom  in  Itavenscouit  I'ark,  Ham- 
mersmith. It  is  not  often  one  finds  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  this  Catalpa  in  a  public  park,  and  when  in 
full  flower,  as  at  present,  it  has  a  noteworthy 
aspect.  The  Catalpa  is  very  striking  either  when 
small  or  large,  the  leaves  rich  green  in  colour  set 
off  by  a  profusion  of  large  Horse  Chestnut-like 
spotted  flowers. 

Hibiscus  syriacus —If  any  further  proof  of 
the  abnormal  season  was  needed  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fa<-t  that  some  of  the  earliest  blossoms  of  a 
form  of  this  Hibiscus  were  expanded  before  July 
had  left  us,  certainly  very  much   earlier  than   is 


Truss  of  Rhodoilendrun  Falconeri.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  ii  phologriijih  seid  by 
Mr.  D.  D.  Henth,  Kitlands,  Dorking. 


and  if  it  meets  with  no  accident,  all  the  side 
buds  of  each  year  perish,  and  the  tree  will 
consist  of  Icng  bare  spokes  with  just  one 
whorl  of  leaves,  and  a  flower  or  leaf-bud  at 
the  end.  I  can  see  the  process  going  on 
on  the  higher  branches,  which  1  cannot 
easily  reach. 

The  winter  of  1890-1  w^as  a  very  severe 
one,  and  almost  all  the  buds  on  the  tree 
were  killed.  I  cxpecteil  the  tree  to  follow. 
Uut  instead  of  this,  it  soon  appeared  that  it 
hail  just  pruned  itself  all  over.  The  little 
green  pimples  below  each  dead  bud,  which 
usually  die  otf,  expanded  vigorously,  and  now 
it  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  it  was.  It 
now  over-tops  the  wall  by  several  feet  with- 
out any  appearance  of  missing  the  shelter  ; 
only  I  cannot  well  get  at  the  leading  shoots 


usually  the  case.  The  variety  in  question,  coelestis, 
is  generally  the  first  to  untold  its  blossoms,  but 
that  is  probably  owing  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  plant,  as  I  have  not  noticed  any  difference  else- 
where. It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  this  Hibiscu'5,  the  flowers  being  single  and  of 
a  decided  bluish  tinge.  In  planting  the  Hibiscu> 
in  question,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
I  suffers  considerably  during  the  summer  if  in  a  dry 
position,  and  to  be  seen  at  its  best  it  needs  a  sunny 
spot  where  there  is  a  c"ol  moist  soil ;  if  of  a  loamy 
nature  and  fairly  deep,  so  much  the  better. — T. 

The  Cherry  Plum  in  fruit,  and  as  a  hedge 

plant. — We  do  not  know  who  was  the  first  to 
advise  the  planting  of  this  tree  in  fences,  and  we 
doubt  its  value  much.  We  have  lately  noticed 
trees  in  France  laden  with  fruit,  which  is  of  poor 
flavour  and  probably  useless.  The  tree  gets  open 
and  weak  in  its  old  age— quite  the  opposite  of  our 
excellent  native  Thorn,  surely  the  best  of  fence 
plants  and  almost  the  only  necessary  one.  In 
countries  where  this  Thorn  grows  badly  or  not  at 


all  it  might  be  worth  while  trying  such  things  as 
the  Cherry  Plum  for  fences,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  in  our  country.  The  Cherry  Plum  (I'yrus 
Myrobalana)  is  not  likely  to  have  any  value  for  na 
save  as  an  ornamental  tree  worth  a  phice  among 
those  that  flower  early.  Prunus  Pissardi,  a  tree  of 
recent  introduction  to  our  gardens,  is  simply  a 
purple-leaved  variety  of  the  Cherry  Plum,  and 
bears  the  same  kind  of  fruit. — T/ie  Field. 

Euonymus  radicans — This  little  Euonymm 
is  a  capital  thing  for  edging  walks  and  flowerbeds 
on  the  Grass.  The  beds  on  the  lawn  at  St.  Georije's 
Hill,  Byfleet,  are  edged  with  it,  and  very  nice  they 
look  when  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other  tender 
bedding  plants  are  in  bloom.  These  edgings  were 
planted  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  hafe  been 
kept  clipped  just  as  is  the  case  with  Bix  edging. 
It  is  not  only  at  this  time  of  year  that  they  have  a 
nice  appearance,  they  are  equally  pleasing  in 
winter,  the'variegation  of  the  Euonymus  foiming 
a  nice  contrast  to  the  green  Grass. — J.  C.  B. 

Variegated  Elms.— Where  these  do  well  they 
are  but  little  inferior  to  the  variegated  Acer.  This 
summer  seems  to  have  agreed  well  with  them,  the 
variegation  being  very  clear.  The  yellow-leaved 
Elm  seems  to  be  rather  rare.  I  have  a  nice  tree  of 
it  which  this  season  has  coloured  finely.  All  the^e 
variegated  Elms  are  slow  of  growth,  requiring  ten 
years  from  planting  to  render  them  really  effectife. 
They  look  best  standing  in  the  near  proximity  of 
dark-leaved  Evergreens,  or  in  isolited  positions  on 
the  grass, — J.  C.  B. 


CONIFERS  AND  THE  DROUGHT. 

[n  most  districts  we  are,  without  doubt,  con- 
i^ratulating  ourselves  upon  the  refreshing  rain- 
tall  of  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  This  fact, 
however,  must  not  he  allowed  to  lead  those 
istray  who,  through  being  situated  in  di.stricts 
chat  have  sutlered  the  most,  have  still  need  of 
I  further  downfall,  and  that  probably  more  than 
they  are  actually  aware  of  at  the  present  time, 
[t  is  surprising  how  soon  Conifers  and  other 
shrubs  revive  after  a  good  shower  or  two,  but 
if  this  be  not  maintained  they  will  soon  suffer 
^gain.  In  many  instances  a  thorough  good 
soaking  will  bo  found  most  desirable.  Half- 
and-half  measures  will  not  do,  for  the  work  has 
to  be  gone  over  again  in  quick  time.  Some 
growers,  I  imagine,  are  under  the  impression 
that  Conifers  do  not  need  that  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  this  direction  that  other  things  do,  just 
because  they  do  not  show  symptoms  of  distress 
in  such  a  plain  fashion.  Let  them  continue  to 
suffer,  however,  and  the  result  will  be  dead  or 
dying  branches,  with  the  risk  also  of  two  sea- 
sons' foliage  being  shed  in  one  .season  and  the 
plants  or  trees  thus  made  barer  than  they  should 
be.  Beyond  these  evils  they  may  die  outright, 
not  only  freshly- planted  ones,  but  even  where 
two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work 
was  done.  Where  and  when,  may  1  ask, do  we  find 
Conifers  thriving  the  best?  Thosewhohave  taken 
note  of  this  will  liave  observed  that  it  is  where 
water  abounds  the  most  or  when  the  rainfall 
is  quite  up  to  the  average.  This  being  so,  it 
is  fpiite  needful  to  turn  our  observations  to 
account  to  preserve  any  from  succumbing  or  in 
any  way  suffering.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
found  needful  to  prick  up  the  surface  or  to 
make  a  ring  with  other  soil  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  stems  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  away  rather  than  penetrating  where 
most  needed.  Besides  this,  in  very  bad  cjises 
the  garden  engine  will  be  of  good  service,  it 
being  plied  daily  for  a  time.  In  the  case  of 
the  Fir  tree  family  there  is  another  attendant 
evil,  this  being  the  risk  of  fungoid  develop- 
ment at  the  roots  when  after  an  excessive 
drought,  moisture  is  again  absorbed.  There  is 
a  disposition  in  mo.st   of  the  Conifeiie  to  cast 
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off  the  rainf:ill  beyond  the  branches  rather 
than  to  direct  it  towards  the  stem  and  around 
it.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  all  due 
allowance  should  be  made,  more  particularly 
where  the  trees  are  pi  wted  upon  slopes.  If  the 
Conifent'  continue  to  sutler  from  drought,  what 
is  not  accomplished  thereby  will  be  further 
added  to  when  cold  and  easterly  winds  again 
prevail.  It  takes  years  to  raise  many  a  speci- 
men to  good  dimensions,  but  it  is  only  a  ciues- 
tion  of  a  few  months  effecting  their  ruin  in 
times  of  excessive  drought.  Pixus. 


Wood  waspj  at  Earl's  Court.— A  singular 
and  probably  unprecedented  event  has  occurred 
within  the  past  few  days  at  the  Gardening  and 
Forestry  Exhibition  in  the  development  and  ma- 
turity of  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  wood  wasp 
(Sire.'c  juvencus).  A  small  slab  of  wood  cut  from 
a  diseased  Pine  tree  in  Windsor  Fore-^t  had  been 
sent  by  permission  of  the  Ranger,  I'lince  Christian, 
to  the  exhibition  as  an  illustration  of  the  mischief 
wrought  by  insects.  It  was  observed  to  be  riddled 
by  holes,  but  it  was  not  imagined  that  any  larva; 
were  hidden  in  the  wood.  Early  in  the  week, 
however,  a  ticking,  scraping  noise  was  heard,  and 
presently  the  head  of  a  wood  wasp  made  its  ap- 
pearance, the  creature  having  eaten  away  that 
portion  of  wood  which  intervened  between  his 
retreat  and  the  outer  world.  0;hers  subsequently 
made  their  appearance,  the  total  number  being 
si.tteen  females  and  two  males.  They  are  some- 
what formidable-looking  insects,  being  quite  an 
inch  in  length,  with  long,  broad  wings.  The 
female  is  slightly  larger  than  the  male  and  has  a 
steel-blue  body,  while  that  of  the  male  is  orange- 
red.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  female  to  pierce  a 
hole  in  the  bark  and  deposit  her  eggs,  and  the 
larvae  eat  their  way  into  the  sap-wood,  where  they 
remain  for  nearly  two  years  before  they  attain  the 
perfect  state.  It  is  evident  from  the  presence  of 
so  many  wasps  in  such  a  comparatively  small 
plank — about  ','>  feet  in  length — th  it  their  ravages 
are  liable  t3  cause  great  destruction  in  a  Pine 
wood. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

Is  some  establishments  there  is  almost  a  con- 
stant demand  for  Cucumber.^,  and  in  very 
many  more  they  would  be  appreciated  at  all 
times  if  available.  Naturally,  the  supply  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  very  limited,  not,  however, 
because  they  are  particularly  dillicult  to  grow, 
"but  rather  owing  to  house  room  of  a  suitable 
chirarOter  not  b-ing  forthcoming.  In  gardens 
where  Melons  are  extensively  grown  in  hou?es 
thesi  are  often  followed  at  this  time  of  year 
with  (,'ucumbers.  Supposing  a  few  plants  of 
the  latter  are  already  well  up  to  the  roof, 
another  batch  would  soon  be  ready  to  plant, 
and  to  succeed  these  a  third  and  most  probably 
a  last  lot  of  plants  would  be  raised  early  in 
August.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  bearing  state  after  one  good  exhau.sting 
crop  has  been  taken  from  them,  the  method 
of  culture  adopted  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  answers  well  in  the  case  of  Melons. 
Very  high  temperatures  are  not  necessary  for 
late  autumn  and  winter  Cucumbers.  What 
suits  the  majority  of  stove  plants  agrees  equally 
well  with  Cucumbers,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  two  or  three  plants  of  the  latter  to 
be  8ucce.ssfully  grown  at  one  end  of  a  plant 
stove.  During  the  winter  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  about  6.")^  will  meet  the  case,  an  occa- 
sional drop  to  00^  doing  no  harm.  In  the 
daytime  an  increase  of  ,5^  more  or  less  accord- 
ing   to   the  weather  experienced   should   take 


place,  a  fairly   moist  atmosphere   rather   than 
much  overhead  syringing  being  desirable. 

In  any  case,  or  whether  the  Cucumbers  are 
to  have  a  forcing  house  or  houses  to  themselves, 
or  are  to  take  their  chance  with  a  variety  of 
other  heat-loving  plants,  the  start  ought  to  be 
made  with  clean  healthy  plants.  Starvelings, 
or  any  kept  in  small  pots  long  enough  for  the 
stems  to  become  hard  and  the  leaves  yellow, 
are  very  slow  in  recovering  from  such  a  check, 
while  if  either  thrips,  green-fly,  or  red  spider 
have  taken  possession  of  the  foliage,  this  also 
militates  greatly  against  progress.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  separately  in  2.3-inch  or  slightly  larger 
pots  and  kept  in  a  frame  over  a  slight  hotbed 
quite  clear  of  other  insect-infested  plants,  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  their  germinating  strongly, 
the  plants  being  clean  and  healthy  when  wanted 
for  the  house.  Cleanliness  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  Cucumber  culture,  that  there  should 
be  no  half-hearted  steps  taken  in  cleansing  the 
houses  that  are  to  grow  them.  Old  soil  and 
hot-bed  material  should  be  cleared  out,  wood- 
work and  glass  well  washed,  and  the  walls 
receive  a  dressing  of  hot  lime  water.  Whether 
the  plants  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  hotbed  or 
not  should  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  it 
is  open  to  the  cultivator  to  grow  them  either  in 
fairly  large  pots  or  in  mounds  of  soil.  If  there 
are  pits  with  hot-water  pipes  in  the  bottom, 
either  till  up  with  well-prepared  heating  material 
or  else  bridge_over  with  strips  of  wood  and  slates. 
The  use  of  heating  material  saves  fire-heat  during 
dull  or  cold  weather  in  August  and  the  early  part 
of  September,  but  I  have  been  most  successful 
when  this  kind  of  bottom-heat  was  dispensed 
with,  slate-covered  benches  along  the  fronts  of 
stoves  and  forcing  houses  suiting  Cucumbers 
remarkably  well.  The  decaying  heating  ma- 
terial is  scarcely  a  suitable  rooting  medium  for 
winter  Cucumbers,  the  roots  thriving  best  when 
principally  confined  to  12  inch  or  slightly  larger 
pots.  Pots  are  not  needed  when  a  staging  is 
devoted  to  the  plants,  but  may  well  be  used  if 
they  have  to  share  the  space  with  a  variety  of 
other  pot  plants.  Much  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  compost  used,  anything  of  a  close, 
heavy  nature  being  objectionable.  What  does 
suit  them  well  is  a  mixture  consisting  of  three 
parts  of  roughly  broken  up  light  fibrous  loam, 
the  finer  particles  being  rejected,  to  one  made 
up  of  mortar  rubbish  and  burnt  soil.  The  pots 
used  should  be  about  three  parts  filled  with 
soil,  while  if  mounds  are  formed  in  preference, 
let  these  be  about  o  feet  apart  and  each  consist 
of  about  one  peck  of  compost.  It  is  not  a  great 
heap  of  soil  that  Cucumbers  want  or  should 
have  at  one  time,  frequent  additions  better 
suiting  them.  Planting  in  a  great  mass  of  soil 
has  been  the  cause  of  an  early  breakdown  of 
plants  during  the  summer,  and  proves  even 
more  quickly  fatal  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  No  matter  how  well  the  jilants 
may  be  attended  to,  if  the  root  action  is  defec- 
tive it  is  not  much  of  a  crop  that  will  be  jiro- 
duced. 

Healthy  growing  plants  being  duly  put  out  in 
the  mounds  or  pots  as  the  case  may  be,  these 
must  be  kept  growing  strongly,  and  which  will 
not  happen  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  is 
allowed  to  become  very  dry.  Carefully  support 
with  stakes,  remove  side  shoots  up  to  the  roof 
trellis,  but  do  not  pinch  out  the  point  either 
before  or  after  the  trellis  is  reached  unless  it 
is  caught  or  scalded  by  strong  sunshine,  in 
which  case  another  lower  shoot  must  take  its 
place.  Continue  the  leading  shoot  straight  up 
the  trellis  till  the  limit  is  reached  or  exhaus- 
tion takes  place,  and  lay  in  a  sulliciency  of 
the  side  shoots  right  and  left  to  thinly  clothe 
the   roof.      If  succe'<8ional    plants   are  comiDg 


on,  fruit  the  earliest  to  their  utmost  capacity 
at  once  and  throw  them  away  directly  they 
break  down.  The  laterals  never  fail  to  show 
fruit,  and  by  stopping  these  at  the  second  or 
third  joint  and  allowing  them  to  bear  all  the 
way  up  the  roof,  it  is  surprising  what  a  great 
number  of  good  Cucumbers  a  plant  will  quickly 
produce.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  plants 
remain  as  long  as  possible  in  a  productive 
state,  then  the  cropping  must  be  light  at  the 
outset,  or  there  will  be  a  failure  before 
December.  Better  be  content  with  three  or 
four  good  fruits  on  a  plant  at  one  time  than 
attempt  to  grow  double  that  number  imper- 
fectly with  the  certainty  of  an  early  collapse 
owing  to  over-cropping.  If  the  plants  continue 
in  a  healthy  growing  state  after  having  produced 
a  dozen  or  more  fruit,  thin  out  the  young  shoots, 
train  those  reserved  thinly  on  the  trellis  and  stop 
beyond  the  second  fruiting  joint.  If  red  spider 
starts  on  the  older  leaves,  dredge  these  at  once 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Thrips,  green  and 
black  fly  should  be  kept  down  by  means  of 
diluted  tobacco  water.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be 
constantly  applying  liquid  manure,  especially 
if  this  is  of  a  nature  that  will  clog  the  soil. 
All  that  is  really  needed  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  strongly  and  bearing  well  is  to  top- 
dress  every  week  or  ten  days  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  roughly  broken  up  fibrous  loam 
and  good  flaky  horse  stable  manure.  A  heap  of 
this  should  be  either  kept  in  the  house  or 
ready  mixed  in  a  shed,  warming  it  in  the  latter 
case  prior  to  using  it  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. As  fast  as  the  white  roots  show  on  the 
surface  cover  them  with  the  loam  and  manure, 
piling  it  up  round  the  stems  and  heaping  it 
gradually  several  inches  above  the  pots  when 
the.se  are  used.  Enough  clear  water  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist,  and 
this,  coupled  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
fairly  brisk  heat,  will  sustain  the  plants  sur- 
prisingly well. 

Telegraph  is  one  of,  if  not  the  very  best 
variety  for  late  autumn  and  winter  culture,  and 
ought  certainly  to  be  selected  when  Cucumbers 
are  reiiuired  for  cooking  and  serving  as  a 
vegetable  or  entree.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
fruit  should  be  left  hanging  long  enough  on 
the  plants  to  become  extra  "  fat,"  though  not 
long  enough  to  become  old  and  yellowish  in 
colour.  Cardirt'Castle  is  also  admirably  adapted 
for  winter  culture,  as  this  variety  is  of  free 
productive  growth,  the  fruit  being  rather  short, 
but  excellent  in  quality.  Grower. 


Peas  mildewed. — Many,  no  doubt,  have  had 
the  same  experience  as  "  W.  S."  with  regard  to  late 
Peas  being  attacked  with  mildew  so  soon  after  ttie 
long-wished  for  rain  had  come.  The  only  variety 
which  I  have  here  that  has  resisted  the  attack  of 
mildew  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  This  is  quite  free  from 
it  and  just  in  flower.  Other  sorts  close  by,  such  as 
Champion  of  England  and  Veiich's  Perfection,  are 
much  mildewed. — A.  J.  Long,  Wijfold  Court  Gar- 
don-^,  ni'ar  llrailing. 

Cauliflowers  —Now  that  the  weather  has 
become  cooler  with  frequent  showers,  it  U  possiiile 
to  regard  Cauliflowers  with  greater  respect.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  so  far  the  bent  and  drought  had 
developed  aphis  and  caterpillar  so  abundantly, 
th.at  Cauliflowers  presented  anything  but  an  appe- 
tising form.  Now  they  have  greatly  improved, 
but  still  leave  much  to  be  desired,  as  aphis  is  hard 
to  displace  even  with  the  aid  of  the  heaviest 
showers,  and  caterpillars  need  much  watching.  It 
is  now  the  late  summer  and  autumn  varieties  that 
need  most  attention,  and  if  these  be  occasionally 
examined  so  as  to  remove  caterpillars,  very  much 
indeed  may  be  done  to  bring  the  heads  into  a 
cleaner  condition.  Tho.se  who  have  now  early 
planted  Magnum  Bonnm  Cauliflower  should  find 
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heads  turning  in  sliorlly.  This  is  a  very  fine 
white  early  selection  from  the  well-known  Autumn 
Giant.  This  latter  succeeds  it  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  then  comes  Yeitch's  Self-protecting  to  keep 
the  stock  plentiful  until  Chri.stmas.  Thus  with  the 
Snowball  type,  under  whatever  name  grown,  to 
heart  in  early  in  June,  Cauliflowers  furnish  a  long 
season  and  a  most  important  garden  crop.  The 
dry  spring  and  early  summer  are  responsible  for 
very  many  blanks,  but  still  these  are  not  so 
marked  as  might  well  have  been  expected.  What 
is  now  of  the  greatest  importance  is  clearing 
the  plants  of  their  insect  pests  ere  they  have  be- 
come too  plentiful,  and  only  by  very  close  atten- 
tion can  such  cleansing  be  accomplished.  When 
our  tender  summer  crops  have  been  killed,  perhaps 
by  an  early  frost,  then  specially  will  the  value  of 
Cauliflowers  be  realised. — A.  D. 


RUNNER  BEANS. 
There  is  no  late  summer  vegetable  that  seems  to 
be  doing  belter,  if  so  well,  as  are  runner  Beans. 
Even  in  cottage  gardens  and  allotments  runners 
are  universally  good.  One  reason  for  this  is  no 
doubt  because,  growing  so  tall,  the  plants  get 
above  surrounding  crops  and  have  plenty  of  light 
and  air  ;  then  being  sown  singly  in  rows  they  are 
usually  more  thinly  planted  than  is  the  case  with 
dwarf  Beans,  for  instance,  for  these  are  often 
sown  two  or  three  rows  together,  and  the  plants 
being  so  close  and  crowded,  the  product  is  poor 
and  the  plants  of  short  duration.  There  seems 
also  to  be  a  general  knowledge  that  to  have  runner 
Beans  in  good  form  it  is  nee  Iful  to  give  to  the  soil 
some  special  preparation.  When  only  one  line  or 
row  is  concerned,  that  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  and 
the  opening  of  a  trench,  burying  into  it  an  extra 
dressing  of  manure  and  giving  also  occasional 
soakings  of  water,  all  conduce  to  good  results.  It 
is  doubtful  whether,  viewed  from  a  pecuniary 
aspect,  there  is  any  other  vegetable  that  gives  so 
profitable  a  return  from  a  single  row  occupying, 
perhaps,  a  width  of  3  feet  of  soil  as  does  a  well- 
staked  row  of  these  climbers.  The  earlier  showers 
which  broke  the  long  spell  of  drought  came  at  an 
excellent  lime  to  fertilise  and  save  the  first 
flowers.  Not  that  the  rain  assists  to  pollenise,  be- 
cause the  process  has  to  be  done  before  the  flowers 
are  fully  expanded,  as  is  the  case  with  Peas,  but 
drought  at  the  roots  and  in  the  air,  combined  with 
strong  sun-heat,  is  found  to  be  very  harmful  in 
that  respect,  and  unless  the  conditions  are  changed 
by  showers  or  frequent  syringings  and  waterings, 
almost  entire  loss  of  bloom  results.  I  found  also 
in  numerous  small  gardens  and  allotments  that 
some  of  the  finer  forms  of  Beans  now  in  commerce 
are  being  largely  grown.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  discern  from  the  length  of  the  pods  that  the 
new  Ne  Plus  Ultra  strain  is  getting  abundant. 
There  are  several  fine  selections  under  other  titles 
in  commerce,  all  the  product  of  special  selection, 
and  although  some  seem  now  to  be  so  good  that 
Improvement  is  very  difficult,  yet  efforts  are  not 
lacking  to  secure  any  form  of  improvement  that 
may  present  itself.  The  large  or  giant-podded 
forms  have  little  merit,  but  the  narrow,  long  pods 
are  both  handsome  and  of  delicious  quality.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  these  finer  varieties  also  have 
greater  size  and  richer  colour,  so  that,  apart  from 
the  utilitarian  aspect  of  a  well-grown  and  trained 
row  of  runner  Beans,  there  is  also  very  much  of 
lich  colour  and  beauty.  \^ 


RENOVATING  CROPS. 
If  rain  has  fallen  in  other  districts  in  the 
same  degree  that  it  has  fallen  at  ICingslon,  then 
will  a  most  marked  improvement  be  visible  very 
quickly  in  all  descriptions  of  garden  crops.  Not 
that  one  shower  suffices  to  moi^ten  soil,  literally 
baked  dry,  to  any  depth,  but  a  continuation  of 
showers  with  a  material  cessation  of  heat  in  time 
brings  the  soil  into  a  fertile  state,  and  being  so 
warm,  the  effect  is  marvellou.s.  We  have  now  to 
dread  too  much  rain,  for  a  wet  autumn  would  in 


turn  be  just  as  harmful  as  the  drought  of  early 
summer  lias  been.  However,  the  showers  should 
encourage  sowing  and  planting  in  all  directions, 
soastoentble  the  autumn  to  be  prolific,  as  Ihe 
summer  so  far  has  been  rather  barren.  We  can 
jet  sow  some  of  the  earlier  maturing  Peas,  and 
especially  the  dwarf  ones.  A  couple  of  sowings  of 
any  of  these  may  in  the  cooler,  moister  weather 
give  capital  crops  in  September  and  October.  We 
may  yet  make  a  couple  of  sowings  of  dwarf 
Beans  of  such  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  the  Negro,  as 
these  soon  fruit.  New  sowings  can  be  made  of 
Nantes  Carrot  on  well-prepared  soil  to  give  produce 
through  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  if  a 
sowing  be  made  at  once  of  Ihe  Queen  Onion,  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  if  small  at  least  very 
useful  bulbs  that  may  materially  help  out  the  very 
shortened  crops  at  present  growing,  whilst  there  is 
ample  time  for  Onion  bulbs  to  swell.  Sowings  for 
standing  the  winter  are  best  made  in  August. 
Where  Beetroots  are  very  thin  it  may  not  be  too 
late  to  sow  seed  of  the  Turnip-rooted  variety,  as 
this  turns  in  early,  and  very  good  roots  may  result 
before  the  close  of  the  winter.  Sowings  of  two 
or  three  varieties  of  Cabbages  may  well  be  made 
now  for  planting  out  in  August,  especially  of  such 
as  Atkins'  Matchless,  Ellam's  Early,  E;irly  York; 
also  sowings  yet  of  dwarf  green  Coleworts,  as 
plants  put  out  in  August  will  give  nice  if  small 
heads.  Then  it  is  worth  while  making  sowings  of 
Snowball  or  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower  in  boxes  so 
as  to  have  plants  that  will  head  in  during  the  late 
autumn.  These  will  be  found  most  useful  where 
the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  has  clubbed  or 
otherwise  done  badly  because  of  the  drought. 
Ptas  that  show  a  poor  crop,  because  dryness  at 
the  roots  has  caused  the  flowers  to  be  infertile  may 
be  pulled  off  at  once,  and  room  be  made  for  Celery 
trenches.  Then  sowings  may  be  made  of  prickly 
Spinach,  certainly  the  best  for  summer  use,  and  of 
Round  Flanders  Spinach  twice  in  August  to  give 
early  and  late  winter  pickings.  Then  both  Lettuce 
and  Endive  seeds  may  be  sown,  as  these  are 
quick  growing.  Radish  seed  will  if  sown  now 
give  several  yieldings.  There  are  so  many  things, 
Turnips  especially,  which  there  is  ample  time 
to  sow,  and  where  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  are 
got  off  early,  the  ground  may,  now  that  rain  has 
come,  be  rt cropped  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
autumn  be  made  to  compensate  in  a  large  degree 
for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  early  summer. 

A.  D. 

THE  GREAT  DROUGHT  OF  1893. 
The  drought  of  181)3  will  unquestionably  take  its 
place  among  the  recorded  events  of  history,  if  re- 
gard be  had  to  its  intensity,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  has  lasted,  and  the  wide  extent  of 
the  earth's  surface  it  has  overspread.  Treatinc'  the 
British  Islands  as  a  whole,  the  drought  may  be 
considered  as  embracing  by  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  for  the  fifteen  weeks  beginning 
with  March  5.  But  while  copious  rains  have  fallen 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  many  places,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  continued  to  near  the  present  time 
in  many  of  the  more  important  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  south. 

The  drought  was  most  severely  felt  in  the 
southern  division  of  England,  and  least  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Over  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland  it  increased  in  intensity,  with  pretty  uni- 
form regularity,  from  north  to  south.  Thus  the 
deficiency  in  percentages  from  the  average  rainfall 
of  that  portion  of  the  year  was  3(1  at  Lairg  and  5i) 
in  Berwickshire  ;  59  at  Penrith,  and  90  at  Dunge- 
ness  and  B'almouth,  and  38  at  Londonderry  and  (57 
at  Waterford.  The  least  deficiency  at  any  of  the 
stations  of  the  Wecldi/  Weather  Rejtort  was  1  at 
Glencarron,  in  Ross-shire,  and  the  greatest  at 
Dungeness  and  Falmouth,  as  stated  above.  At 
Glencarron  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  was  IC  91 
inches;  whereas  it  was  only  0  tiO  inch  at  Dunge- 
ness, 0-77  inch  in  London,  0-92  inch  in  Scilly,  and 
0  91  inch  at  Falmouth.  At  places  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Cambridge  to  Scilly  less  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  average  rainfall  of  these  fifteen  weeks 
was  collected,  and   consequently   over   this   large 


district  the  effects  of  the  drought  have  been  most 
disastrous  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  hay 
crop,  for  example,  being  in  many  places  a  complete 
failure.  It  was  altogether  a  unique  expeiiencf ,  in 
travelling  in  June  from  London  to  Scotland,  to 
mark  the  great  and  steady  improvement  in  iho 
condition  of  the  crops  in  the  northward  journey. 

During  the  period  the  type  of  weather  prevail- 
ing was  eminently  anticyclonic,  with  the  appear- 
ance, ever  and  anon,  in  localities  more  or  less  re- 
stricted, of  small  satellite  cyclones  with  their 
attendant  thunderstorms  and  rains.  Hence  Ihe 
remarkably  sporadic  character  of  much  of  the 
rainfall,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance 
was  a  rainfall  of  119  inch  at  Parsonstown  on  June 
10  and  n.i  rain  whatever  at  any  other  of  the  tele- 
graph stations  of  the  meteorological  office  in  this 
country.  Heavy  local  rains  of  this  tjpe,  with 
downpours  of  an  inch  or  upwards,  were  recorded 
on  May  17,  18,  20  and  21,  and  June  lo.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  many  thunderstorms  occurred 
during  the  period  unaccompanied  with  rain, 
just  as  happened  generally  in  the  east  of  Scotland 
in  June,  1887,  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's  jubilee; 
and  frequently  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  quite  in- 
sufficient even  to  wet  the  ground,  and  scattered 
over  narrow  paths  of  inconsiderable  length.  A'ery 
heavy  rains  occurred  over  the  eastern  Oistricts  of 
Scotland,  practically  terminating  the  drought  there, 
on  June  22  and  23,  when  on  these  two  days  420 
inches  fell  at  the  North  Esk  reservoir  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  3-32  inches  at  Ro-lin,  2  21  inches  at 
Aberdeen,  2  Olj  inches  at  Logic  Coldstone,  near 
Ballater,  and  nearly  2  inches  at  many  places, 
whilst  generally  in  the  west  little  and  at  many 
places  no  rain  fell  at  all. 

Temperature  was  phenomenally  and  almost  con- 
tinuously high  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
specially  as  regards  the  first  three  of  these  months. 
Thus,  for  London  the  mean  of  the  three  months 
was  4°-3  above  the  mean  of  the  previous  130  years  ; 
and  in  Edinburgh  3"  3.  The  only  springs  since 
17ii3  with  a  mean  temperature  exceeding  that  of 
1893  were  for  London,  1811  and  1794,  which  were 
respectively  ^)°-'2  and  4''-3  above  the  average  ;  and 
for  Edinburgh,  1779  and  1781,  which  exceeded  the 
mean  by4"0  ar,d  3"-8.  It  is  highly  interesting 
to  note  that  large  as  these  figures  are,  the  Ben 
Nevis  figures  far  exceed  them,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  this  high-level  observatory  for  March,  April, 
and  May  last  being  (j°(j  above  the  mean  of  these 
months,  a  result  due  to  the  prevailing  anticyclones, 
which  so  frequently  are  attended  there  with  ab- 
normally high  temperatures. 

The  drought  has  also  extended  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  large  portions  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
the  north  of  Italy  no  living  person  recollects  to 
have  seen  the  Italian  Lakes  so  low,  and  the  South- 
ern Alps  so  greatly  denuded  of  their  snow  cover- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  over  the  wheat  growing 
countries  of  the  world  this  valuable  crop  will  be  lo 
no  inconsiderable  extent  under  the  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  other  pnrts  of  the  world  the 
rainfall  has  been  exceptionally  heavy,  and  followed 
with  widespread  disastrous  floods,  as  in  the  cotton 
districts  of  the  United  Slates  and  in  Queensland. 

In  London,  the  total  amount  of  rain  that  fell 
during  the  110  days  from  March  4  to  June  22  was 
0  77  inch.  Mr.  Symons,  our  best  authority  on  the 
question  of  droughts,  enumerates  eight  droughts 
which  have  been  recorded  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Of  these  the  longest  continued  was  10.5 
days,  from  March  11  to  June  23,  1844;  and  thus 
the  drought  of  the  present  year  is  the  greatest  in 
the  British  Islands  authenticated  by  meteorologi- 
cal records. — Nature. 


Paraffin  as  an  insecticide.—"  Y.  A.  H."  may 

well  s.ay  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
employment  of  paraffin.  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  lot  of  nice  young  fruit  trees  has  been  com- 
pletely ruined  by  enveloping  the  stems  with  cloths 
steeped  in  paraffin  lo  keep  them  free  from  the 
winter  moth.  The  trees,  which  had  just  come  into 
good  bearing  condition,  were  killed  outright. 
Everyone  who  uses  paraffin  for  the  destruction  of 
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insect  pests,  whether  on  fruit  trees  or  plants, 
should  lirst,  by  carefrl  experiment,  find  out  how 
much  of  it  any  particular  plant  will  bear  without 
injury.  Not  long  since  I  saw  some  large  plants  of 
Stepbanotis  which  had  been  syringed  for  mealy 
bag.  It  had  the  desired  effect  as  regard's  the  de- 
struction of  the  bug,  but  killed  almost  every 
flower-bud.  Had  the  owner  used  aweaker  mixture 
he  might  have  Isifled  the  insects  and  not  injured 
the  plants.  One  difliculty  connected  with  the  use 
of  insecticides  is  caused  tiy  the  varying  condition 
of  the  folia.'e.  After  bright  weather  ths  leaves 
will  bear  a  much  stronger  dose  than  when  growth 
has  been  made  ia  a  sunless  time. — J.  C.  B. 


Ferns. 


FLOWERING  FERNS. 

(.\NEMI.\S.) 

This  is  a  family  of  Ferus  possessing  great  at- 
tractions for  the  majority  of  Fern  growers,  and 
they  may  be  so  grown  as  to  become  extremely 
useful  for  indoor  decoration.  Some  of  these 
plants  make  charming  objects  for  decorating 
the  Fern  case,  but  I  would  advise  that  the  plants 
be  put  in  these  structures  in  their  pots  when  in 
flower,  because  I  think  they  grow  far  better  in 
the  Fern  house.  These  plants  are  all  of  dwarf 
habit  of  growth  and  have  a  somewhat  similar 
aspect,  yet  they  do  difl'er  essentially,  and  where 
a  collection  is  grown  this  becomes  very  evident. 
Anemias  all  come  from  tropical  countries,  and 
consequently  require  stove  heat  to  grow  them 
to  perfection.  They  should  be  pottetl  in  turfy 
loam,  fibrous  peat  and  sand  well  mixed.  The 
plants  should  be  liberally  treated  to  water  at  .all 
seasons,  but  do  not  use  the  syringe  for  sprink- 
ling them  overhead.  Pots  of  too  large  a  siz» 
mu.st  not  be  used.  I  give  below  a  few  of  the 
best  kinds,  and  some  very  pretty  ones  have  not 
yet  been  introduced  in  a  living  state. 

A.  ADiANTiFOLi.v  is  a  handsome  Kern,  sending 
its  fronds  up  from  a  creeping  rhizome.  The  fronds 
are  each  from  it  inches  to  1  foot  in  height  and  from 
11  inches  to  8  inches  broad,  triangular  in  shape  and 
of  a  rich  shining  green  ;  the  fertile  segments  (in 
pairs)  spring  from  the  base  of  the  leafy  portion  of 
the  frond  ;  the  spore  cases  turn  to  a  rich  brown 
and  thus  represent  a  flowering  raceme.  In  the 
variety  named  asplenifolia  the  sterile  frond  is  less 
divided,  whilst  another  more  finely-cut  form  is 
called  A.  curvifolia. 

A.  cuEii>.\NTHoiDES. — In  this  plant  we  have  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  species,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  tender,  requiring 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  stove  heat.  The  fronds  are 
e.ich  from  0  inches  to  12  inches  high,  three  times 
divided  and  finely  cut,  slightly  pubescent  and  some- 
what light  green  in  colour ;  the  fertile  segments 
are  some  •>  inches  or  S  inches  high  and  of  a  light 
brown.  This  makes  a  charming  little  specimen  and 
is  well  deserving  of  special  attention. 

A.  c.\uuAT.\. — A  speci.ally  distinct  and  handsome 
species,  which  is  rare  in  cultivation.  It  used  to  be 
grown  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  he  having  im- 
ported it  from  Brazil  some  years  ago.  It  makes 
pinnate  sterile  fronds,  which  bear  some  two  or 
three  doz°n  pairs  of  pinna;  of  a  dark  pieen.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  plant,  which  is  sometimes  called 
A.  radicans. 

A.  coi.LixA  is  another  extremely  handsome 
kind,  having  the  stem  clothed  with  ferrugineous 
hairs.  The  sterile  pinnie  are  large,  rich  green,  and 
the  fertile  segments  are  very  handsome.  This  spe- 
cies may  be  used  for  table  decoration. 

A.  DuEGKAXA  — This  plant  is  remarka>)le  in  that 
it  is  found  in  South  Africa,  while  nearly  all  the 
other  kinds  are  American.  It  is  very  handsome, 
and  the  fertile  segments  are  large,  the  sterile 
pinna;  being  coriaceous  in  texture  and  deep  green. 

A.  HIRSUTA,  a  plant  which  I  once  obtained  from 
the  Bstanic  Gardens  in  Berlin,  well  bore  out  the 
name,  the  fronds  being  quite  shaggy,  far  more  so 


than  in  the  same  species  growing  at  home  with  me 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  very  elegant  plant;  the 
sterile  pinna;  .are  more  or  less  again  divided,  and 
soft  green  in  colour.  The  fertile  segments  are 
less  developed  than  in  many  of  the  kinds  ;  it  makes  { 
an  elegant  specimen  for  the  stove. 

A.  MANDioccANA. — This  plant  is  faid  not  to 
differ  from  A.  collina  by  some,  but  when  growing 
.side  by  side  with  it  it  presents  a  very  different 
aspect,  the  pinna;  being  quite  different  in  shape 
and  colour  and  more  closely  set.  The  racliis  is 
clothed  with  deep  reddish  brown  hairs,  the  fertile 
fronds  are  also  more  dense.  This  plant  makes  an 
exceedingly  pretty  ornament  in  the  sitting  room. 

A.  TOMENTOSA  (here  figured)  is  a  variable  spe- 
cies, and  recorded  from  the  East  Indies  as  well  as 
from  Peru  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Beddome 
calls  it  A.  Wightiana.  The  fronds  are  from  (i  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  more  or  less  clothed  with  a  downy 


last  week's  G.\hdbn  as  to  the  desirability  of  grow- 
ing Maiden-h.air  Ferns  under  cool  treatment,  I 
have  a  few  hundred  plants,  from  small  ones  in 
5-inch  pats  to  larger  ones  '■'>  feet  or  more  over.  The 
bo^t  of  them  are  growing  in  a,  cooi  conservatory 
where  they  have  been  for  the  pist  five  or  six  years. 
I  never  saw  plants  so  healthy  or  more  vigorouf. 
The  roof  of  the  structure  is  of  rough  plate  glass. 
The  plants  .are  potted  in  altercate  years,  and  some 
of  them  not  so  often.  Last  year  they  were  all 
potted,  and  this  se.ason  not  at  all.  I  am  certain 
that  to  annually  repot  Maiden-hair  Ferns  is  a 
mist.ake.  To  keep  up  their  vigour,  a  dressing  of 
some  fertiliser  is  given  at  least  once  a  week. — 
A.  You.NG. 


AnewifJictiinii  pliijiatidis. 

pubeiicence,  the  fertile  segments  being  dense.  This 
plant  has  always  been  rare  in  cultivation  as  far  as 
I  am  aware. 

There  is  .also  .ancther  genus  of  plants  whicli 
greatly  resembles  the  above  ;  indeed,  only  dif- 
fering in  having  the  veins  netted  or  reticulated  ; 
it  is  called  Anemidictyon,  and  the  species  which 
I  refer  to  in  this  place  is  a  stronger  grower 
than  either  of  the  above  named  plants,  and 
makes  a  splendid  ornament  for  indoor  decora- 
tion, being  free  in  growth,  the  fertile  fronds 
very  dense  and  beautiful.     It  is  called 

A.  rHYLi.iTiois.  — This  (see  illustralion)  makes 
fronds  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  or  more  high  ;  the 
sterile  ones  .are  pinnate,  the  long  pinnic  being 
bright  rich  green,  the  fertile  ones  erect,  .and  rich 
brown.  A  very  distinct  form  of  this  plant  is  called 
fraxinifolium.  W.  H.  GowER. 


Ifaiden-hiir  Ferns  in  cool  houses.— I  can 

quiie  bear  out  the  observations  of  "Grower"  in 


FERNS  IN  FORECOURT  GARDEK.S. 
The  practice  of  planting  forecourt  gardens  on  a 
northern  .aspec,  and  indeed 
odd  places  where  little  else 
will  grow,  with  common 
hardy  Ferns  is  extending, 
and,  I  think,  with  the  be>t 
results.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  suburban  road,  lined  with 
small  villa  residences  on 
either  side  running  east  to 
west.  It  is  usual  to  give 
forecourt  gardens  to  such, 
and  on  the  north  side  the 
sun  shines  all  day,  or  nearly 
so,  but  on  the  south  side 
only  at  early  morn  and  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  and 
that  mainly  during  llie 
height  of  the  summer.  On 
one  side  pretty  patches  i  f 
flowering  plants  can  be  had 
if  only  a  little  attention  be 
given  them,  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  flowers  fail  to 
do  well  from  lack  of  sun- 
shine, especially  so  when 
Limes,  iLaburnums,  Syca- 
mores, and  such  forecourt 
trees  are  planted.  In  such 
cases  the  Virginian  Creeper 
can  be  used  to  cover  the 
walls  of  the  mansion,  and  a 
hardy  fernery  can  beformtd 
by  way  of  filling  up  tin; 
foreground.  I  have  seen 
several  such,  and  they  are 
always  more  satisfactory 
than  anything  in  the  way 
of  sum  mer  flower  gardening. 
In  early  spring  before  the 
new  fronds  of  the  Ferns 
develop,  I  have  seen  eaily 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Scil- 
las,  and  Daffodils  peeping 
through  the  soil  and  un- 
folding their  blossoms,  with 
Primroses,  Hepaticas,  and 
a  few  early  bloomers 
lending  their  aid.  Wi  h 
summer  comes  .a  vigorous  growth  of  the  Ferns, 
and  there  is  during  the  season  something  de- 
cidedly refreshing  to  feast  the  eye  upon.  Ferns 
are  general  favourites,  and  there  need  be  no  sur- 
prise at  this.  Nearly  all  Ferns  have  a  delicacy 
and  griice  of  outline,  a  softness  of  form,  a  beauty 
of  colour  that  commend  them  to  all  genuine  lovers 
of  N.ature,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  liking  for  Ferns  is  but  a  caprice  of  passing 
fashion,  I  think  they  have  held  their  own  in 
public  estimation  long  enough  to  leave  their  use 
unalTected  by  changing  fashion.  The  most  suc- 
cessful Fern  plantations  I  h.ave  seen  in  small  fore- 
court gardens  are  those  in  which  the  Furn  bed  was 
r.aised  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Roots  or 
stones  can  be  employed  with  which  to  form  the 
bed,  and  pro\  ision  should  be  made  for  a  deep  root- 
run  by  providing  a  bed  formed  of  good  fibry  loam, 
some  well-decomposed  manure,  leaf  soil  and  peat. 
Ferns  of  the  more  robust  hardy  character  are  not 
:.o  particular  about  toil  as  is  generally  tu;  posed 
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Orchids. 


PHAJUS. 
This  genus  has  long  been  grown  in  our  stoves 
and  hothouses,  one  kind   (P.    bicolor)   liaving 
been    introduced    considerably   over  a  century 


so  long  as  it  is  free  and  good,  for  they  may  be    destroyed.     I  find  notliing  equal  to  gas  tar  where 
found  in  fair  condition   in  almost  any  soils,  from    it   can   be  easily  procured  for  this  purpose,  a  :ii- 
loam   stiflfening   into   clny  and  peat  running  into    gallon   can  holding  enough   tar  to  destroy  about 
simply    sand.     Give   them    vegetable    (hhris    and    eight  nests  ;  but,  of  course,  this  is  of  no  use  unless 
fibry  loam,  and  they  will  succeed  if  looked  after  in    the  holes  run  downwards,  and  nests  by  I  he  water- 
the  matter  of  moisture.     As  a  matter  of  course,  in    side  (a  favourite  spot)  can  rarely  be  destroyed  by 
laiing  the   foundation   of  a  small  Fein  lied,  care    this   or  by  similar  means,  as  the  holes  generally 
should  l)e  taken  that  the  soil  at  the  commencement    run  upwaids  from  the  bank  side.- J.  C.  Tallack. 
after  planting  be  not  washed  down  into  the  path. 
In  a  short  time  the  roots  of  the  Ferns  finding  their 
way  among  the  soil  will  bind  it  together;  till  then 
care  is  necessary. 

In  a  small  space  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
growing  .some  of  the  choice  kinds  of  haidy  Ferns, 
the  aim  being  rather  to  have  a  bold  mass  of  green 
foliage  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  best 
kinds  to  plant  are  the  Lady  Fern  (Alhyrium  Filix- 
fremina),  the  Male  Fern  (Lastiica  Fili.ic-mas),  Sco- 
lopendrium  (Hart's  -  tonjiue)  and  the  common 
prickly  Shield  Fern  (Polysti- 
chum  aculeatum).  In  advo- 
cating the  employment  of  the 
stronger-growing  hardy  Ferns 
in  forecourt  gardens,  I  have 
no  intention  of  exptctingsuch 
a  garden  to  become  a  repre- 
sentative hardy  fernery.  More 
can,  of  course,  be  done  in  a 
large  space  than  in  a  con- 
tracted one,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  who  commences  in  a 
small  way  may  be  led  on  to 
attempt  greater  things,  and 
with  correspondingly  en- 
couraging results.  So  far  the 
simple  aim  is  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  forecourt  gar- 
dens on  cool  and  shaded  as- 
pects with  Ferns.  Recently 
I  was  engaged  in  awarding 
prizes  to  forecourt  gardens, 
and  it  was  found  those  open 
to  the  south  or  south-west 
were  the  most  effective  by 
reason  of  their  being  better 
suited  to  the  growth  of 
(lowers  ;  but  here  and  there 
I  came  upon  a  pleasant  B'ern 
garden  good  enough  to  be 
recognised.  There  are  many 
neglected  forecourts  which 
might  be  beautified  by  the 
introduction  of  Ferns,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  prac- 
tice of  planting  them  in  this 
way  extended.  R.  D. 


Wasps —I  can  fully  en- 
dorse "  Praciical's"  remarks 
as  to  the  eflicacy  of  Davis' 
wasp  destroyer  (p.  101),  as  it 
has  more  than  once  saved  our 
Giapes    from    their    ravages.  Anemia  imnentoisu. 

This  remedy  is  somewhat  of 
a  puzzle  to  me,  as  it  is  apparently  so  harmless  and  i  ago.     This  species  was  introduced  to  the  island 

very  few  dead  wasps  are  ever  seen  in  or  about  the      ct         •  ir,A  i  i    ii 

hnnaoQ  rohoro  ,>  if  „co/i  V,.,*  u  .  •  i  "^  ."^""^  I  01  Jamaica  over  100  years  ago  also,  and  there 
nouses  wtiere  it;  is  used,   but  it  certainly   drives  ;  •.  ,         ,  .,  ui  i  i      i      ^       m  • 

ihem  away,  and  few  or  none  ever  return  to  molest  I  ''  "*''  become  a  thoroughly  wild  plant.  This 
theGrapesif  it  is  used  according  to  directions.  A  I^'""'  '^  ^°^  indigenous  to  the  Western 
very  little  of  the  mixture  goes  a  long  way.  I  have  Hemisphere  at  all,  but  its  real  home  is  in 
rever  tried  it  for  use  out  of  doors,  but  shall  do  so  various  parts  of  Cochin  China  and  in  Northern 
this  year.  I  notice  in  the  same  issue  of  your  paper  India.  Some  handsome  new  species  have  been 
(July  2'.i)  another  correspondent  says,  in  answer  to  '  recently  introduced  and  some  beautiful  hybrids 
a  query  about  wasps  attacking  Giapes,  that  I  have  been  raised  at  home.  I  have  a  spray  of 
"  there  IS  no  remedy  that  he  can  use  in  the  house!  a  Phajus  from  "  W.  H.  R."  asking  for  its 
that  would  do  any  good."    Surely  "J.  C."  cannot    name,  which  I  am  unable  to  give  him  with  that 

amount  of  confidence  I  like  to  feel  when  giving 


have  tried  the  above-mentioned  remedy,  or  he 
would  not  have  committed  himself  to  such  a  state- 
ment. It  appears  likely  that  we  shall  have  a  verit- 
able plague  of  wasps  this  year.  The  country  round 
seems  all  alive  with  them  already,  and  in  a  lane 
less  than  a  mile  long  I  counted  last  week  forty- 
I  hree  nests.  We  have  destroyed  thirty-seven  nests 
here  within  the  garden  boundaries,  and  there  must 


the  name  of  a  plant  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose, 
as  the  Howers  have  all  faded  to  a  dull  yellowish 
buff.  The  flowers,  however,  remind  me  of 
those  of  the  plant  raised  by  Mr.  Cookson  a 
few  years  ago  between  Phaj  us  Wallichi  and  P. 
tuberculosus,   and  named    P.  Cooksoni   in   his 


be  still  more  to  destroy.  This  seems  strange,  as  honour  by  Rolf e.  "  W.  H.  R."  may  see  by  the 
very  few  queens  were  seen  during  spring.  Hornets,  description  given  below  if  it  resembles  his  plant 
too,  aie  very  plentiful,  and  several  rests  have  been    or  not. 


The  Phajuscs  have  ample  plaited  deep  green 
leaves,  which  spring  from  a  short  thick  bud. 
These  are  persistent  for  several  years.  The 
tlower-spike  is  erect,  bearing  many  flowers, 
which  last  long  iu  beauty.  Most  of  them  are 
terrestrial  plants  and  are  easily  grown,  doing 
well  with  a  mixed  collection  of  ornamental- 
leaved  stove  plnnts,  saving  the  kinds  from 
Madagascar,  whicli  hitherto  have  been  found 
less  amenable  to  cultivation.  The  majority  of 
the  kinds  thrive  potted  in  a  mixture  of  good 
turfy  loam  and  ti  broiLS  peat.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  during  the  summer  or  growing  sea- 
son the  plants  reijuire  a  great  deal  of  water  both 
to  the  roots  and  oveihead.  Many  persons  keep 
the  plants  in  the  shade,  and  in  such  a  position 
the  leaves  are  of  a  deeper  green,  but  I  like  to 
give  them  a  fair  amount  of  sun  and  light, 
shading,  of  course,  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  They  require  .strong  heat  when  grow- 
ing with  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  during  the 
winter  months,  when  at  rest,  they  may  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  ranging  from  about  50'  to 
55°.  The  followiiig  kinds  are  all  worthy  of 
cultivation:  — 

P.  oEANDiFOLius.— This  plant  makes  large  ovate 
bulbs,  from  which  spring  the  plicate  leaves,  which 
are  each  some  ?>  feet  long  and  rich  deep  green. 
The  spike  is  erect,  rising  up  to  'A  feet  or  4  feet  and 
bearing  many  flowers,  which,  although  not  highly 
coloured,  are  always  welcome,  opening,  as  they  do, 
during  February  and  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  china  white  on  the  outside, 
of  a  tawny  brown  within,  and  the  helmet-shaped 
lip  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  petals  and  flushed 
with  rosy  purple.  It  varies,  however,  in  the  depth 
and  richness  of  its  colouring  a  great  deal. 

P.  MACULATUS  is  less  robust  than  the  preceding. 
The  leaves  are  pale  glaucous  green,  irregularly 
spotted  with  pale  yellow ;  the  scape  is  erect  and 
many-flowered,  the  flowers  some  3  inches  across 
and  of  a  pale  clear  yellow,  the  lip  being  crisp  in 
front  and  of  a  dark  reddish  brown.  It  is  usual 
for  Orchid  fanciers  to  look  down  upon  this  plant 
and  say  it  is  not  worth  growing,  but  my  readers 
who  do  not  know  the  species  will  be  delighted  with 
its  blooms  when  they  expand. 

P.  Walliciii  is  a  much  larger  and  more  robust 
growing  kind  than  P.  grandifolius,  but  it  has  the 
same  habit  of  growth,  with  strongly  plicate  leaves 
of  a  deep  green  ;  the  spike  is  stout,  erect  and 
many-flowered,  the  individual  blooms  being  some 
5  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  china 
white  on  the  outside,  tawny  yellow  in  front,  flushed 
with  brown,  the  large  lip  being  deep  orange  at 
the  base,  suffused  with  pale  purple.  The  form 
called  P.  Manni  appears  to  be  a  very  superior 
variety,  the  flower  being  larger  and  more  fully  ex- 
panded. 

P.  Cooksoni. — This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cookson, 
of  Wylam-on-Tyne,  and  it  is  the  only  known 
hybrid  Phajus  as  far  as  I  know,  and  it  is  the  plant, 
I  think,  which  "  W.  H.  R."  sends  for  a  name.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  white  on  the  out- 
side, yellowish  brown  within  ;  the  tube  of  the  lip 
and  the  spur  yellow,  the  front  portion  being  rosy 
carmine,  which  changes  with  age  to  a  bufl. 

The  following  two  species  have  been  intro- 
duced in  great  numbers  during  the  past  few 
years,  by  Mr.  Sander,  from  the  interior  of 
Madagascar,  and  they  have  both  been  rather 
ditbcult  to  grow  ;  at  any  rate,  they  thrive  best 
with  those  who  have  an  East  Indian  Cichid 
house  in  which  to  accommodate  them,  with 
a  nice  moist  atmosphere. 

P.  HuMBLOTi  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct 
kind,  having  somewhat  small  bulbs  and  broad 
plicate  leaves  which  are  rich  green  ;  the  scape  is 
erect,  bearing  a  raceme  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
flowers,  each  2  inches  or  more  acros,  sepals  and 
petals  thick  in  texture,  white  suffused  with  rose. 
The  lip  is  somewhat  fiddle-shaped,  the  side  lobes 
brownish  crimson,  the  front  lobe  having  a  white 
centre,  which  bears  a  pair  of  yellow  teeth,  the 
margin  being  of  a  lovely  rosy  purple.    This  plant  I 
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have  seen  growing  freely  and  well.  The  most 
difficult  plant  that  I  know  in  the  genus  or  in  the 
whole  Orchid  family  to  grow  well  and  freely  is 

P.  TUBEUCULOsrs.    This  is  more  of  an  epiphytal 
kind,   and    although    it    has    been   now     in    our 
gardens  for  about  thirteen  years  it   has  not  yet 
been  successfully  grown.     I  have  seen  this  plant 
thriving  in  the  freest  manner  with  Mr.  Sander  at 
St.  Albans,  where  it  is  grown  in  baskets  filled  with 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  exceptionally 
well  drained.     The  baskets  are  suspended  over  the 
water  in  the  house  used  to  grow  the  Water  Lilies 
in.     In   thii    position   the    plants  can   have  any 
amount  of  water,  and  they  are  never  subjected  to  a 
lower  temperature  than  05°,  whilst  in  the  summer- 
time it  runs  up  to  nearly  IHT^.     So  great  a  tempera- 
ture is  not  necessary  to  its  well-being,  for  I  have 
seen  it  growing  and  doing  well  with  other  people 
in  a  sbadv  part  of  the  house  used  for  the  Aerides, 
Vandas  and  Saccolabiums.     It  has  fusiform  bulbs 
bearing  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  about 
1  foot  in  length  and  deep  green  ;  the  erect  spike  is 
somewhat  longer,  bearing  several  flowers,  each  of 
which    is  nearly   3   inches  across   and   waxy  in 
texture,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  the  lip  three- 
lobed  with  large  side  lobes,  with  a  ground  colour  of 
rich  orange,  dotted  nil  over  with  reddish  purple  ; 
middle  lobe  whi  te,  suffused  with  rose,  and  bearingon 
the  disc  three  raised  deep  yellow-toothed  lines.  It  is 
one  of  the    most  beautiful  and   striking   Orchids 
that  I  know.  W.  Hugh  Gowbr. 


tion  deep  rose,  continued  all  round  the  side  lobes. 
The  next  is  also  a  remarkable  flower  and  very 
handsome,  having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals 
and  a  lemon-yellow  lip,  with  a  somewhat  triangular 
patch  of  white  on  the  fiont  lobe.  The  next  is  a 
beautifully  coloured  form  of  S.  xantholeuca,  the 
whole  flower  being  of  a  rich  yellow,  which  becomes 
orange  in  the  throat,  the  front  lobe  being  prettily 
frilled  and  undulated.  These  plants  require  some- 
what large  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained. 
Use  for  soil  turfy  loam  and  peat,  and  do  not 
elevate  the  plants  above  the  pot's  rim ;  water 
freely  when  growing,  keeping  them  in  good  heat. 
They  may  be  rested  cool  and  not  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water. — W. 


CATTLEYA  ELDORADO. 


Bttrlingtonia  venusta  {Hugh  Junes).  —  I 
think  this  is  the  species  you  send  for  a  name,  but 
really  this  and  the  Brassavola  were  dried  up  past 
recognition.  Burlingtonia  venusta  has  rather  stiff 
dark  green  leaves,  the  spike  pendulous,  and  the 
(lowers  pure  white  stained  with  yellow  in  the  lip, 
and  quite  destitute  of  any  perfume. — \V.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  zabrintim  (7'.  Hudsun). — It  is  by 
DO  means  surprising  that  you  call  this  an  Odonto- 
glossum,  for  the  flowers  are  very  much  like  those 
of  this  plant.  Oncidium  zebrinum  flowered  with 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe, 
about  twenty-one  years  ago,  but  like  most  things 
it  is  a  little  early  this  year  on  account  of  the 
weather.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  a  long 
branching  spike,  the  branches  short  and  but  few 
flowered.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  much  undu- 
lated, white,  transversely  streaked  with  reddish 
brown,  lip  small,  white  with  red  dots  and  a  yellow 
crest.  It  grows  well  in  the  cool  house  with  the 
Odontoglossums.  It  comes  from  the  mountains  in 
Venezuela. — W.  H.  G. 

Bifrenaria  vitellina. — C.  Poynder  sends  this 
old  species  for  the  correct  name,  which,  I  think,  is 
given  above.  It  was  introduced  many  years  ago 
from  Brazil  ;  the  flowers  are  orange-yellow,  having 
a  sDOt  of  black  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  showy  plant,  and  it  is  not  much  grown  ; 
in  fact  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens 
and  such  places. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  pulvinatum  (T.  Green ).~¥{ovieTs 
ot  this  plant  come  for  a  name.  This  species  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Liverpool,  some 
fifty  five  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  has  been  grown 
in  our  gardens  ever  since.  It  produces  long  slender 
flower-spikes.  The  flowers  before  me  are  each  an 
inch  across,  the  outer  segments  yellow  at  the  tip, 
passing  into  reddish  brown  at  the  base.  The  lip 
pale  yellow  with  red  spots.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
species,  and  one  that  succeeds  well  in  the  stove  or 
intermediate  house. — W.  H.  G. 

Sobralias  from  ChesMre.— These  plants,  I 
am  glad  to  see,  are  becoming  more  popular.  I 
some  time  ago  noted  a  lovely  new  form  from  the 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  of  Hextable,  called 
Princess  May,  having  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  suffused  with  deli- 
cate heliotrope,  and  now  I  have  some  beautiful 
forms  from  Mr.  Hardy,  Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley. 
One  is  very  fine,  resembling  the  flower  of  Cattleya 
Schriideiae.  The  sepals  are  white,  flushed  with 
pale  rose,  the  petals  broader,  of  a  more  decided 
rose  colour,  lip  large,  the  whole  throat  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow,  the  disc  deep  orange,  th«  outer  por- 


I  AM  in  receipt  of  various  forms  of  this  very 
handsome  kind  from  ditterent  persons,  some 
asking  for  my  opinion  and  some  for  a  name. 
Amongst  the  "latter  are  "  D.  M.,"  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  "  G.  B."  and  W.  A.  Gunner,  who  sends 
me  a  white  form,  which  is  called  Wallisi  in 
some  gardens,  but  which  was  named  and  figured 
upon  Its  fir.st  flowering  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brus- 
sels, Cattleya  virginalis.  The  form  sent  by  Mr. 
Appleton  is  a  light  one  and  a  poor  variety  ;  the 
others  are  fairly  coloured  forms,  but  a  flower 
which  has  come  from  T.  Grossmith  is  a  grand 
form  of  the  kind  known  as  splendens.  This 
plant  was  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Ntgro  by  M.  Linden  about  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  it  in  flower  was  in 
Brussels  just  before  it  left  for  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion, the  year  after  its  introduction.  This  Cat- 
tleya is  decidedly  a  grand  acquisition,  and 
although  it  varies  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
yet  the  peculiar  stout  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs 
render  it  very  distinct.  In  Mr.  Grossmith's 
flower  tlie  sepals  and  petals  are  soft  clear  ro.se, 
the  petals  much  broader  than  the  sepals,  the 
centre  being  pure  ivory  white  and  the  outer 
part  flushed  with  a  deeper  rose  or  rosy  lilac  ; 
the  lip  is  large,  the  throat  rich  deep  orange, 
outside  of  which  is  a  zone  of  pure  white, 
beyond  which  is  the  deepest  and  richest  violet- 
purple  I  have  ever  seen,  while  the  margin  is 
prettily  undulated  and  toothed.  The  typical 
plant  is  leas  brightly  coloured,  but  it  is  marked 
in  a  similar  manner  ;  whilst  the  variety  vir- 
ginalis is  somewhat  smaller  and  pure  white, 
saving  the  orange  throat.  A  variety  called  cro- 
cata  has  thesepalsandpetalsof  asoft  rose  colour, 
and  the  lip  rich  orange  in  the  throat.  Another 
known  by  the  name  of  ornata  has  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  the  petals 
tipped  with  rosy  purple  and  the  lip  of  the  typical 
form.  All  these  varieties  are  very  desirable 
plants,  and  they  should  be  grown  in  a  somewhat 
ditfereut  way  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
labiata  section  of  these  plants,  that  Ls  to  say, 
they  require  to  be  kept  hotter,  and  during  the 
resting  season  the  plants  may  be  kept  drier. 
I  had  some  newly-imported  plants  when  with 
the  Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Sons,  and  they  grew 
and  flowered  annually  and  in  great  perfection, 
producing  many  varieties.  Upon  one  occasion 
wo  had  a  consignment  all  of  which  were  vir- 
ginalis. William  Hugh  Gower. 


growing  it  in  baskets  hung  up  near  the  roof  glass 
with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  shading  only  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  to  preserve  from  burn- 
ing.—W.  H.  G. 

Miltonia  Regnelli. — Mr.  Innes  sends  me 
from  Glenville,  Waterford,  flowers  of  this  species. 
I  am  always  glad  to  see  this  plant,  because  I  was  the 
first  to  Uower  it  in  this  country.  A  plant  given  to  me 
by  llerr  Schiller  when  visiting  his  garden  flowered 
soon  after  its  arrival  home.  It.  was  a  far  nobler 
form  than  the  one  sent.  The  flowers  on  a  good 
variety  are  nearly  :>  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  white,  the  Up  rose,  streaked  with  rosy  purple. 
The  variety  known  as  Mr.  Rucker's,  called  superba, 
is  the  finest  I  have  seen,  having  rosy  purple  sepals 
and  petals  and  a  large  lip,  which  is  wholly  dark 
purplish  magenta.  Mr.  Innes'  variety  is  not  this 
one,  but  I  should  like  to  see  it  again  another  sea- 
son.— W. 

Laelia  monopliylla. — Flowers  of  this  very  in- 
teresting species  come  to  me  from  Hugh  Innes, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Goff,  of  Waterford.  This  little 
plant  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  was  re- 
discovered some  twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.  D.  Morris, 
now  assistant-director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Kew,  growing  upon  the  lower  branches  of  trees  on 
St.  Andrew's  Mountains  at  some  4000  ft.  or  5000  ft. 
elevation.  Mr.  J.  O'Brien  has  been  the  principal 
agent  in  bringing  this  plant  before  the  growers  of 
this  country,  and  1  have  seen  it  growing  freely  in 
several  places.  It  bears  but  a  single  flower,  which 
varies  in  size  on  a  strong  and  robust  plant.  The 
flower  measures  about  2  inches  across,  the  colour 
being  of  a  rich  bright  orange-scarlet.  This  plant 
is  the  only  representative  of  the  genus  in  the 
island,  and  it  is  not  to  be  found,  or  has  not  been 
found,  in  any  other  spot.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Ma'/a:ine,  t.  (iUSS.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Loddigesi.— G.  Eastnor  sends  a  very 
fine  variety  of  this  species,  which  he  says  is  much 
liked  by  his  employer.  It  flowers  freely,  the  blooms 
being  thick  and  waxy,  of  a  nice  size  for  sprays.  Sec, 
the  colour  being  a  delicate  shade  of  soft  rosy  lilac. 
Tois  plant  was  the  first  Cattleya  grown  in  the 
country,  but  in  the  early  days  it  was  called  Epi- 
dendrum,  to  which  genus  indeed  Reichenbach 
reduced  all  the  C^attleyas  before  he  died.  It 
grows  freely  with  the  labiata  section  of  the  genus, 
and  requires  potting  in  a  -'--'-- 
W.  H.  G. 


similar    manner. — 


Cattleya  aurea.— Flowers  of  this  plant  come 
to  hand  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Leigh  for  C.  Dowiana, 
which  he  says  is  a  very  free  flowering  plant.  This 
seems  to  be  its  character.  I  think  the  plant  which 
Mr.  Leigh  promises  me  a  flower  of  later  on,  and 
which  he  says  has  the  petals  flaked  with  crimson, 
is  the  true  C.  Dowiann.  The  flowers  sent  ars 
those  of  the  variety  aurea.  I  am  glnd  Mr.  Leigh 
is  so  successful  with  Cattleyas,  but  cannot  under- 
stand why  gigas  proves  so  unmanageable.      Try 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  RYECROFT 
NURSERY. 
A  VISIT  to  the  Chrysanthemum  nursery  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  at  Lewisham  cannot  fail  to  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  th's 
branch  ot  horticulture.  Here  may  be  seen  GOOD 
Chrysanthemum  plants  growing  in  pots,  and  with- 
out exception  all  are  in  superb  health.  Mr.  Jones 
does  not  cultivate  those  kinds  now  so  well  known, 
such  as  the  Queen  family  for  instance,  for  the 
production  of  blooms,  but  devotes  his  time  and 
space  to  the  growth  of  new  sorts.  The  plan  Mr. 
Jones  adopts  with  seedlings  is  to  raise  a  big  batch 
yearly  from  seed  obtained  from  various  sources, 
such  as  from  America,  France,  and  Japan,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  saving.  The  very  best  varieties 
are  chosen  for  hybridising.  Habit  of  growth  is  the 
first  consideration.  In  the  matter  of  colour  those 
of  decided  tints  are  chosen  as  seed-bearers.  Rich 
crimsons  like  Edwin  Molyneux,  which  combines 
excellence  of  habit  as  well,  is  a  favourite  for  this 
purpose.  . 

As  giving  an  idea  of  how  thoroughly  seedlmg 
Chrysanthemums  are  tested,  Mr.  Jones  has  1000 
plants  raised  from  .seed  sown  early  this  year.  All 
are  so  far  advanced  at  the  present  time  as  to  be  in 
a  stite  to  produce  blooms  this  year.  The  most 
promising  are  marked  and  set  aside  for  future 
trial.  A  period  ot  two  years  is  required  before  a 
variety  can  be  thoroughly  tested,  as  the  flowers  of 
many  that  turn  out  really  good  have  the  first  year 
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but  a  single  row  of  florets ;  500  of  these  second- 
year  trial  sorts  are  now  being  finally  tested. 
What  strikes  one  most  of  all  is  the  remarkably 
sturdy  habit  of  growth  the  most  of  them  possess. 
The  present  year's  seedlings  are  now  making  their 
first  break,  many  of  them  not  being  higher  than  1 
foot.  The  year-old  plants  retain  that  style  of 
prowth  ;  the  tallest  plant  was  not  more  than  8  feet 
(!  inches  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Crown  buds  were 
fast  appearing  in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  which 
is  an  indication  that  the  best  blooms  will  be  seen 
upon  them.  The  date  for  bud-formation  is  evi- 
dently about  tlie  right  time  for  testing  purposes, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  bulk  of  the 
seedling  plants  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section. 
Varieties  of  the  hairy  kinds,  of  which  Mrs.  A. 
Hardy  was  the  forerunner,  are  being  largely  tested. 
No  less  than  thirty  sorts  from  M.  Sautel  are  being 
grown, 

Mr.  Jones  evidently  thinks  that  there  is  a  future 
before  this  race,  so  peculiar  and  quaint  are  many 
of  them  with  their  hirsute  appendage.  New  va- 
rieties like  Charles  Davis  are  being  largely  grown. 
Mr.  Jones  thinks  highly  of  this  latest  addition  to 
the  Japanese  section.  Its  parent,  A'iviand  Morel,  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  variety  in  exist- 
ence, and  its  sport  is  said  to  be  a  facsimile  in 
style  of  bloom,  but  of  a  lovely  yellow  in  point  of 
colour.  In  growth  it  is  promising,  not  exhibiting 
.such  a  tendency  to  premature  bud-formation  as 
its  parent.  No  less  than  200  plants  of  Spaulding's 
new  sorts  are  on  trial  also.  M.  Calvat's  varieties 
are  also  receiving  considen-.ble  attention.  From  the 
blooms  shown  in  England  by  this  raiser,  they 
appeared  to  please  the  British  connoisseurs.  Prin- 
cess May,  Be.auty  of  Exniouth,  Robert  Owen, 
Countess  of  Hambledon,  and  Ruth  Cleveland  are 
names  that  occur  to  me  of  sterling  varieties  that 
are  likely  in  the  future  to  be  in  demand. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  older  sorts  are 
altogether  pushed  on  one  side  to  make  room  for  the 
newer  introductions.  Mr.  Jones  retains  stocks  of 
all  that  are  worth  a  place.  These  are  grown  in 
small  pots  and  plunged  out  of  doors  in  one  long 
bed,  allowed  to  grow  with  but  one  shoot,  and  being 
struck  late  and  not  receiving  artificial  aid  in  the 
way  of  manure,  as  though  they  were  cultivated 
for  bloom,  a  splendid  lot  of  cuttings  is  available 
when  required.  It  might  be  thought  that  Chry- 
santhemum propagation  is  confined  to  so  many 
months  in  the  year.  This  is  not  so.  Evidently  it 
appears  to  go  on  all  the  year  round  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  trade.  Summer  propagation  is 
done  in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil  stood  in  a 
frame  with  the  lights  taken  off.  Mr.  Jones  has  a 
splendid  batch  of  pompons  of  leading  kinds,  very 
bushy  and  dwarf.  E.  Molynbux. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  a  high  wall  only  should  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose.  A  low  wall,  provided  it 
has  the  proper  aspect,  will  sutlice  equally  well. 
The  shoots  can  be  trained  crosswise  over  each 
other,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leaves  of  one 
plant  do  not  exclude  the  light  too  much  from 
those  of  the  other.  The  extra  warmth  derived  by 
the  plants  from  the  wall  must  hasten  on  their 
growth  and  also  the  maturation  of  the  wood.  Va- 
rieties belonging  to  this  family,  and  even  the 
original  as  well,  never  produce  shapely  blooms 
from  what  are  known  as  crown  buds ;  therefore 
recourse  must  be  had  to  buds  formed  a  stage  later 
and  which  of  necessity  throw  the  forming  of  this 
bud  several  weeks  later.  No  variety  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  exhibits  .so  marked  a  difference 
between  the  blooms  obtained  from  strictly  crown 
buds  and  from  others.  In  the  former  the  blooms 
are  flat;  what  few  petals  there  are  reflex  instead 
of  incurve,  while  the  cilour  is  several  shades 
paler  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  proper  form  of 
blooms  in  the  Teck  family  is  of  the  best  incurved 
type ;  the  depth  very  often  exceeds  the  diameter, 
while  the  petals  are  very  fleshy,  thoroughly  in- 
curving, and  possessing  unrivalled  colouring.  The 
blush  tint  in  Princess  Teck  is  unrivalled,  and  so  is 
the  flesh-pink  or  rosy  blush  of  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  a  sport  from  the  former.  Some  of  the 
finest  blooms  ever  seen  belonging  to  this  family 
were  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  wall  in  the  manner 
described.  E.  M. 


The  plants  for  all  purpises  are  now  making  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  and  need  much  attention  in 
securing  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  their  supports 
to  avoid  being  broken  by  strong  winds  or  heavy 
rains.  Some  varieties  are  so  short-jointed,  that 
in  low-lying,  damp  districts  some  cultivators  are 
beginning  to  fear  such  plants  will  not  ripen  their 
wood  sufficiently  if  we  get  a  continuance  of  moist, 
dull  weather.  My  advice  to  such  persons  is  to 
thin  the  leaves  judiciously,  so  as  to  admit  a  greater 
amount  of  sun,  air  and  wind  to  the  stems  and 
branches.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  the  plants 
quite  clean  of  their  main  leaves  the  whole  length 
of  their  stem,  but  to  remove  an  odd  leaf  here  and 
there  where  they  overlap  each  other.  In  districts 
similar  to  tho.se  already  noted  it  is  at  times  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  such  varieties  as  the  Princess 
Teck  family  forward  enough  to  give  satisfactory 
blooms  by  the  middle  of  November,  much  less 
during  the  early  part  of  that  month.  Where  such 
a  thing  exists  as  a  spare  wall  with  a  southern  ex- 
posure, it  is  a  good  plan  to  .stand  the  pots  at  the 
base  of  the  wall  and  train  the  shoots  on  the  wall 
so  that  they  receive  the  benefit  of  warmth  from 
the  wall.  This  enables  them  to  mature  their 
growth  and  form  the  desired  bud  earlier  than  they 
would,  by  at  least  a  fortnight  in  the  ordinary  way. 


NEW  EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS OF  1893. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  at  present,  the 
early- flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  of 
which  we  have  recently  received  so  many  varieties, 
have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  one  might  have 
expected.  A  large  importer  and  grower  of  this 
class  of  Chrysanthemum  informs  me  that  he  has 
nothing  yet  in  flower  that  would  justify  a  visit  to 
his  nursery. 

The  contributions  to  the  lists  have  hitherto  been 
received  from  continental  growers,  the  American 
climate,  on  account  of  its  heat  and  dryness,  not 
being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  section  of 
Chrysanthemums.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  in 
the  American  catalogues  that  a  few  early- flowered 
varieties  are  now  being  put  into  commerce,  and 
no  doubt  if  American  growers  can  succeed  in 
seeding  those  flowers  which  stand  their  summer 
the  best,  a  new  and  useful  race  of  early  Chrysan- 
themums may  thus  be  obtained. 

M.  Delaux,  as  usual,  sends  out  a  considerable 
number,  and  M.  Boucharlat  also  contributes  to 
the  lists  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  He 
tells  us  that  the  twelve  varieties  distributed  by 
him  are  in  every  way  distinct  from  existing  sorts, 
each  variety  having  been  examined  in  comparison 
with  those  already  in  cultivation.  It  may  be 
excusable  to  mention  that  it  was  from  his  nursery 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  a  set  comprising  tlie 
well-known  Mme.  Desgrange  was  sent  out,  and 
that  if  those  now  announced  are  of  the  same  stan- 
dard of  excellence  as  that  variety,  there  will  be 
a  ready  acceptance  of  them  by  those  cultivators 
in  this  country  who  pay  special  attention  to  early- 
blooming  Chrysanthemums. 

The  forthcoming  exhibition  at  the  Aquarium  in 
September  seems  to  offer  but  little  encouragement 
for  the  introduction  of  novelties,  which  is  a  costly 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  unremunerative  business 
to  those  concerned.  Many  of  the  new  sorts  which 
are  stated  by  the  raisers  to  be  in  full  bloom  by  a 
given  date  fail  to  respond  to  the  description  given 
of  them.  The  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  south  of  France  and  ours  may,  of  course,  make 
all  the  difference,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
open  border  and  not  the  show  board  is  the  place 
for  which  these  early  Chrysanthemums  are  more 
properly  fitted. 

Alfred  Sabatier  (Delaux).— Violet-rose,  striped 
white,  golden  centre,  dwarf. 

Autocrat  (Henderaon).— Deep  yellow. 

/).  Boissonnat  (Boueharlat). — Japanese;  purple- 
violet,  good  habit,  dwarf. 


Billecarl  CTar'cs  (Delaux).— Japanese  :  fine  polals, 
Jark  carmiiit'-yoUow,  shaded  dark  red  in  centre,  le- 
verfc  silverv. 

Boule  d'Or  (Boucharlat).— Japanese  ;  broad  petals, 

light  chrome-yelluvv,  dwarf. 

Cinideur  (Lajroix).- Japanese ;  long  peta's,  pure 
white. 

Cupltaive  Fournier  (Delaux). — Japanese;  violet- 
niso  on  white  ground,  striped  and  tipped  white,  centre 
golden. 

Casaini  (Laoroix).— Japanese ;  slighlly  incurved, 
bright  orange-red,  reverse  old  gold,  dwarf. 

Charles  a.'rard  (Delaux).— Japanese  ; broad  petals, 
lilac-rose,  striped  white,  centre  golden. 

Creole  (May).— Japanese  incurved;  deep  claret, 
reverse  garm-t.  . 

lliiminij  (Delaux).— Japanese;  long  petils,  violet, 
striped  white,  golden  centre. 

Edmond  Besserat  (Delaux).— Incurved  ;  rose,  glazed 
white. 

Edmond  Duval  (Dc'!aux).— Japanese  ;  pure  white. 

Eniext  Irroy  (Dolau?).- Japanese ;  lalmnn,  nan- 
keen and  gold,  striped  rose,  centre  dark  yellow. 

Fadefte  (Delaux).— Silvery  lilac,  centre  golden,  fiin-- 
briatel. 

Ri!,-:f(if  (May).- Deep  pink,  base  rose. 

Ga!<pti',d  rSoiirharlat  (Boucharlat).  —  Japanese ; 
brick-red,  dwarf. 

Georaes  Gayon  (l)olaux).— Japanese ;  twisted  petals, 
creamy  while  centre  darker. 

Har6  d'Olphnre  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  violet-row, 
speckled  white,  tubulated  petals  of  silvery  white. 

Henri  Clicjiiot  (Delaus).— Broad  petals,  silver-lilac, 
shaded  azure,  dwarf. 

J.  Lermont  (Boucharlat).— Japanese  ;  dark  chrome- 
yellow,  streaked  red  at  base  of  petals. 

John    White    (Pitcher    and    Manda).- 
white.  ,  1^       '  ^ 

Jide.^  Fournier  (Delaux).— Japanese;  long  dt-oop'-Dg 
petals,  silvery  light  lilac-rose,  centre  darker. 

Sales  Midiim  (Delaux).— Carmine-amaranth,  reverse 
silvery  white,  old  gold  centre. 

Krioi  Paul  (Delaux), —.Fapanese;  long  petals, 
golden  yellow,  edged  and  striped  crimson. 

Lady  Florence  (Pitcher  and  Manda).-  ^ 

La  France  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Pink,  early. 

La  Fontaine  (Bouchirlat).  —  Japanese ;  creamy- 
white,  goo  1  habit,  fairly  dwarf. 

L'Eti  (Delaux).— Japanese  ;  smidar  to  i  remy,  btft 
colour  rather  darker.  

Le  Vidame  de  Moiraex  (Delaux).— Canary-yeltow, 
glazed  silvery  white,  orange  centre. 

Lumiire  d' Argent  (Deliux).  —  Anemone  ;  guard 
florets  silvery  white  with  lilac  reverse,  centre  golden. 

Mine.  Berard  (Delaux). -Japanese  ;  broad  petals, 
golden  red,  shaded  salmon  and  violet-rose  tipped  gold, 

centre  same  colour.  ,     ,       ^  i.  ■  i-i 

Mme.    Camlier     (Boucharlat).— Japanese;     brigJlt 

rose,  tipped  sulphur-yellow. 
Mme.  Cai-i  (Delaux).— Japanese; 


-Fine    pearl 


-Rich  yellow. 


dull  white,  edged 
-  Japanese  ;     white 


rose. 

Mme.    Chapids    (Boucharlat). 
petals,  edged  purple-rose,  dwarf. 

Mme.  Dangerilh-Giienird  (Dfilaux). —Japanese ; 
lono-  petals,  waxd'ke  white,  shaded  violet-rose. 

Mme.   de   Chos.sat    (Boucharlat).— Japanese ;    pure 

Mnie.  Henri  Corhin    (Delaux).- Lilac-rose,  glazed 

silvery  white.  ,.-,.,>       t  i 

Mme.  Henri  Corbtn  (Delaux).— Japanese ;  long 
petals,  silvery  white,  shaded  rose.  _ 

iJme.  Jules  Mo'iuet  (Delaux).— Japanese ;  bright 
dark  yellow,  lightened  red,  centre  silvery  rose. 

Mme.  Marchand  (Delaux).— Japanese ;  soft  rose 
aud  silvery  white,  golden  centre. 

Mme.    Paul    Pujol    (Delaux).  —  Japauere ;    light 

^  Mme.  Rene  Larrieu,  (Delaux).— Japanese ;  broad 
petals   waxy  white,  lightened  rose,  goldea  centre. 

Mile.  Marie  Gourre  (Delaux).— White,  striped  rose, 
ci?ntr(?  tjo  d. 

Mile.  Madeleine  Fahre  (Delaux).  — Rose,  glazed 
silver,  golden  centi  e.  ,  ..  . 

Mile.    Pujol    (Delaux). — Japanese;    white,    centre' 

cream,  dwarf.  ^,j       s       -r  n 

Mile.  Suzanne  Courreux  (Delaux). — Japanese  ;  tme 
petals,  dull  white,  shaded  rose. 

Messidorine  Vaurel  (Di^laux).  —  Japanese;  long 
drooping  petals,  silvery  lilac-rose,  reverse  old  gold. 

Moliere  (Boucharlat). — Japanese  ;  hght  salmon-rose, 
golden  reverse.  . 

M.  Augrenvj  (Dfilaux).— Japanese;  sdver  and  pur- 
ple- msrantb.  „,,..,  T  »_ 

M.  Ed.  Prouverelle  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  R»g 
petais,  flesh-white,  streated  light  lilac. 
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.1/.  K>iu7c  iJusct^e  (Dt'laux). — Darker  in  colour  thau 
Ediiuanl  Auditruier. 

M.  Hfiiri  Lovqin  (Delaux). — Golden  red,  tippeJ 
velvety  crimson. 

M.  Henri  Corbinjih  (Dclaui). — Fiery  dark  crimson, 
dirkerthan  Culling'ordi, 

M.  le  Dr.  .lull's  Fahre  (Delaux). — Japanese;  dark 
gold,  striped  dark  crimson-red. 

M.  Pii^re  Carayon  (Delaus). — Japanese;  broad 
potiN,  flesh-wliite  shaded  rose. 

jJ/i-.--.  Howard  Hinkle  (Hill).— Japanese  reflexed ;  rosy 
terni-cotta. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  ran  Horn  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — 
deep  butl",  shaded  carmine. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  .4 )i»i oh;/ (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese 
reJesed  ;  dark  pink  chan^inEf  to  blush-white. 

ibv.  K'llherine  B.  L-iris  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — 
Japanese  ;  long  petals,  canary-yellow. 

Mr.  James  T.  Closson  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — In- 
curved ;    lemon-yellow. 

f^.  t'arre  (De'aux). — Japanese;  long  petals,  cmary- 
yeUoiv. 
^  Paul  Talade  (Delaus).— Salmon-red,  golden  centre, 
silvery  reverse- 

Perrier-.Touet  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  dart  crim- 
son-am!irat.th,  edged  white,  centre  gold. 

/*.  ./.  Stahl  (Boucharlat). — Japanese;  crimson-red. 
shaded  purple. 

Pre.tident  Edouard  Barre  (Delaox).— Dark  blood- 
red-crimson,  golden  centre. 

Pre.-^idciit  Leon  Simon  (Delaux).— Dark  carmine 
t  p',  shaded  .and  striped  white,  golden  centre. 

Professrur  Maximc  Curuu  (Delaus).— Japanese  ; 
broad  petals,  pure  white. 

Rene  Deutz  (Delaux). — Japanese;  long  petals, 
purple-garnet-red,  speckled  white. 

Suinf  J/fo-ceaH  (Delaux).— Japanese;  long  outer 
petals,  cream,  passing  to  white,  centre  dark  cream. 

Siyurd  (Lacroix).— Japanese;  broad  petals,  dark 
c  irmine,  reverse  ashy  white. 

Sr.  de  Jules  Pourbair  (Delaux). — Japanese;  long 
pi^tals,  bright  salmon,  shaded  golden  violet,  silvery 
reverse,  tipped  old  gold. 

^'i•.  de  M.  Couvreux  (Delaux). — Bright  fiery-red, 
dark  golden  yellow  centre. 

Tolstoi  (Boucharlat).  —  Japanese;  brick-red  en 
golden  ground. 

Vne.  Louis  Pommery  (Delaux).- Pure  white,  edged 
dark  earmine-rose,  golden  centre,  dwarf. 

ir.  e/i/<m»  (Boucharlat).— Japanese  ;  broad  petals, 
light  garnet-red. 

C.  Haem.\n  Payne. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  822. 

DIPL.\DENIAS. 

(with   a   coloured   I'LATE.*) 

The  Dipladenias  are  amongst  the  finest  of  all 
our  stove  flowering  climbers  ;  in  fact,  I  consider 
them  unsurpassed  when  proper  attention  is 
given  to  their  culture.  More  care  and  atten- 
tion are  re(|uired  to  attain  to  the  best  re.sults 
thau  are  needed  with  Bougainvilleas  or  Alla- 
uiandas,  whilst  wliere  the  mealy  hug  is  found 
pretty  general  it  will  be  a  marvel  if  the  Dipla- 
deuias  escape  its  ravages.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
they  are  not  cultivated  so  extensively  as  they 
would  otherwise  be,  whilst  in  addition,  from  want 
of  better  knowledge  as  to  their  treatment  at 
the  root,  many  plants  are  ruined  through  excess 
of  water.  These  allusions  are  not  by  any  means 
made  to  deter  cultivators  from  giving  them 
further  trials,  but  rather  to  point  out"  where 
failure  will  occur  and  thus  .safeguard  tlie  plants. 
When  these  es-sentials  to  success  are  duly  taken 
note  of,  the  future  of  the  plants  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Give 
them  the  same  amount  of  care  as  one  would 
bestow  upon  Cape  Heaths  or  New  Holland 
plants  and  they  will  grow  freely  ennuj^h.     The 
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amount  of  water,  for  instance,  which  an  Alla- 
manda  will  ab.?orb  is  vastly  in  exce.ss  of  that 
required  for  a  Dipladenia  ;  in  fact,  the  latter 
would  come  much  nearer  to  the  succulent 
p'ants  as  represented  by  Epiphylluir.s  and  other 
Cacti  in  this  respect,  although  it  does  not,  1 
know,  come  under  the  same  classification.  Start- 
ing with  cuttiugs  or  young  plants  is  better 
than  taking  to  larger  examples.  Young 
plants  can  be  purchased  cheajjly  enough  now-a- 
days.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  the  Dipla- 
tlenias  in  our  stoves  should  be  far  more  general 
than  it  is.  It  i.s  not  surely  too  much  trouble 
to  give  them  the  attention  requisite  to  ensure 
their  thriving  well  !  As  before  stated,  the 
mealy  bug  has  no  doubt  ruined  a  good  number 
of  plants.  Where  this  has  been  the  case,  then 
at  once  decide  to  exterminate  the  bug  and 
make  a  clean  start.  It  is  to  me  rather  astonish- 
ing that  the  burden  of  such  a  plant  pest  .should 
be  borne  with  so  much  equanimity,  as  it  is,  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  deterrents  to  plant  culture 
which  has  to  be  endured  without  any  hope  of 
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evasion.  Even  if  the  plants  were  not  absolutely 
clear  of  the  bug  I  should  not  wait,  knowing 
that  it  may  be  got  rid  of  in  time.  Starting, 
as  aforesaid,  with  young  plants  is  far  better 
than  taking  to  and  growing  larger  one.s,  for 
when  these  latter  change  hands,  it  does  not 
always  go  so  well  with  them.  The  Dipladenias 
will  naturally  start  intogrowth  early  iu  the  season. 
This  they  seem  predisposed  to  do  ;  at  least, 
such  has  been  my  experience.  It  is  therefore 
a  good  plan  to  get  in  any  fresh  stock  in  good 
time,  but  whilst  the  weather  is  mild,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  the  season.  The  soil  which  I 
pr<-fer  for  thtin  is  good  fibrous  peat,  such  as 
one  would  use  for  the  best  hard-wooded  plants. 
In  handling,  this  will  prove  harder  than  some 
kinds  of  peat.  That,  for  instance,  as  used 
for  Orchids  .and  fur  some  Ferns  will  be  of  a 
softer  and  more  spongy  character.  If  this 
latter  kind  of  peat  has  to  be  used,  care  .should 
be  taken  not  to  include  the  finer  or  dusty  por- 
tion, of  which  there  is  usually  more  than  in  the 
other  case.  Good  peat  and  silver  sand  are  as 
good  a  soil  as  one  can  wish  for.  Charcoal 
(nutty)  and    broken  crocks    (tine)   are  capital 


!  additions  when  the  peat  is  not  of  the  best  ; 
so  also  is  yellow  turfy  loam.  Firm  potting  I 
consider  thoroughly  essential,  for  it  has  to  be 
of  a  more  permanent  character  than  in  the  case 
of  such  plants  as  Allamaudas  and  Clerodendrons, 
which  every  spring  may  be  reduced  considerably 
at  the  roots.  Not  so  with  Dipladenias,  how- 
ever, unless  one  wishes  to  run  a  risk  that  has 
no  compensating  advantage  even  if  it  is  es- 
caped. The  roots  of  the  Dipladenias  are 
so  ditt'erent,  being  much  finer  in  the  tissues, 
but  not  nearly  so  rapid  in  growth.  They  have 
a  good  store  house  in  their  tubers  (somewhat 
after  that  of  the  Dahlia)  :  these  have  not  been 
provided  by  Nature  without  a  "  reason  why."  I 
take  it  that  iu  case  of  drought  to  any  excess 
these  tubers  supply  both  the  top  growth  and 
the  fibrous  roots  also.  By  overwatering  and 
soddening  the  soil  there  is  the  danger  of  decay 
of  the  tubers  setting  in,  hence  the  whole  fabric 
suflers.  But  little  room  should  be  allowed  for 
watering  ;  this  is  a  very  good  way  of  guarding 
against  too  much  being  given  them.  I  have 
known  the  plants  when  in 
the  best  of  health  and  flower- 
ing freely  to  go  for  weeks 
together  without  being 
watered  at  all.  In  this  way 
it  IS  next  to  impossible  to 
sour  the  soil,  whilst  the 
I  lants  will  continue  for 
everal  seasons  without  more 

"  ~  "^  ■    they   have  once  attained  to 

I  fair  size. 

In  potting  these  larger 
plants,  I  once  used  some 
fertilising  Moss  to  a  moder- 
ate amount  with  very  good 
lesults  ;  the  plants  were  then 
some  twelve  years  or  so  old, 
yet  they  flowered  more  freely 
than  ever  after  the  use  of 
the  Moss.  In  younger  plants 
itw  ould  probably  have  forced 
wood  growth  in  a  corre- 
ponding  degree,  but  it  is 
loubtful  if  the  advantage 
vvould  be  permanent  in  such 
a  case.  A  little  of  this  Moss 
makes  a  good  top  dressing 
with  peat  when  potting  is 
not  really  required.  As  to 
training,  I  much  prefer  to 
grow  the  plants  on  wires 
near  to  the  glass,  either  hori- 
zontally or  up  the  roof  as  the  case  may  be. 
Never  tie  down  the  shoots  as  they  grow  when 
trellises  are  provided  for  each  plant,  but 
rather  take  up  each  shoot  towards  the 
glass  by  means  of  a  piece  of  fine  string  as 
a  support.  When  showing  colour  the  flower 
trusses  can  then  be  arranged  as  desired  upon 
the  trellis.  Considering  the  tender  nature  of 
the  foliage,  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  injure 
it  when  looking  after  insect  pests.  A  caiiiel's- 
hairbrushisaboutthebest  thing  to  employ  ;  if  its 
use  with  a  well-tried  insecticide  be  followed  up 
there  will  not  be  any  cause  to  complain  of  insects 
doing  any  harm.  The  points  of  the  shoots  should 
always  be  carefully  preserved  from  injury  when 
doing  any  work,  fur  the  lo.'-s  of  a  point,  unless 
very  early  in  the  season,  means  the  loss  also 
of  one  or  more  flower  trusses,  except  in  the  case 
of  such  like  kinds  as  D.  boliviensis,  which 
mainly  flowers  ujjon  the  lateral  shoots.  As  to 
pruning,  but  little  is  required  ;  it  is  rather  a 
matter  of  thinning  out  the  weakly  wood  to  give 
place  to  the  stronger.  This  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  plants  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn. 
Shading  should  be  sparingly  used  at  all  times. 
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Bottom-heat  I  do  not  cire  to  recommend  ;  at 
the  best  there  is  in  ita  use  a  likelihood  of  too 
much  moisture  remaining  iil)OUt  the  roots,  thus 
aotiii";  prejudioially  thereto,  whilst  the  soil 
itself  will  not  be  iinprnved  in  any  case.  The 
only  time  in  which  botlomheat  might  be  an  ad- 
v.mtage  wuuUl  be  in  the  ease  of  ([uite  young 
plants  or  cuttings.  These  latter  strike  freely 
enough,  but  take  a  little  longer  time  in  making 
a  decided  start  than  those  of  most  plants  ;  short 
growths  with  a  heel  are  the  best  cuttings.  The 
tiowers  of  any  kind  are  extremely  useful  in  a 
cut  stiite,  lasting  well  when  in  water  and  being 
seen  to  boat  advantage  in  shallow  glasses,  resting 
on  a  carpeting  of  Fern  or  other  suitable  foliage. 

Yakieties. 

There  are,  with  the  addition  of  the  splendid 
hybrids  now  cultivated,  a  few,  at  least,  of  the 
species  which  are  worthy  of  every  attention. 
Of  these  latter  I  would  particularly  draw  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  this  week's  coloured 
plate — 

DiPLADENiA  BOLiviEXSis.— This  being  a  white 
variety  adds  greatly  to  its  value  in  many  wajs 
when  cut,  whilst  upon  the  plant  the  free-flower- 
ing character  it  possesses  adds  further  to  its  value. 
Month  after  month  from  early  summer  to  late 
autumn  it  will  continue  to  flower  without  any  in- 
termis^ion.  The  trusses  are  not  so  large  or  of 
such  a  continuous  nature  as  in  most  other  kinds, 
but  they  are  produced  much  more  freely.  Being  a 
smooth-leaved  kind  it  is  not  so  dithcult  to  keep 
clean,  nor  is  it  so  liable  to  insects  as  the  other  and 
somewhat  downy-leaved  varieties.  It  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  as  the  finest  new  plant  in  flower  at 
the  K.H.S.  e.xhibition  on  June  16,  1868.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  who  introduced  and  exhibited  it, 
say  in  their  new  plant  catalogue  of  1870  :  "  This 
distinct  stove  plant  may  be  best  described  as  a 
very  free  flowering  white  Dipladenia.  In  habit  it 
is  very  compact,  producing  an  abundance  of 
flowers  in  a  much  smaller  state  than  almost  any 
other  species.  The  foliage  is  medium  in  size  and 
of  a  light  glossy  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  D.  crassanoda, 
pure  white,  with  a  distinct  yellow  centre,  and  will 
bs  accepted  as  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  alrea'ly 
popular  class  of  Dipladenias."  These  remarks 
hold  good  now  as  then.  The  only  surprising  thing 
about  it  is  that  such  an  exceedingly  useful  plant 
should  even  now  be  so  little  grown  when  cut 
flowers  are  more  in  request  than  ever. 

D.  SPLENDENS  is  another  lovely  species  from 
the  Organ  Mountains.  It  i?  a  vigorous  grower, 
more  so  probably  than  any  other  kind.  When 
seen  in  first-class  condition  it  is  a  variety  of  sur- 
prising beauty,  both  the  trusses  and  the  flowers 
being  large.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  when  aged 
is  nearly  white,  with  a  faint  trace  only  of  soft 
pink,  the  latter  colour  predominating  in  the 
younger  stages.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most 
continuous  in  producing  flowers  upon  the  same 
spike.  As  a  parent,  its  characteristics  are  easily 
seen  in  D.  amabilis  and  other  kinds. 

D.  CRASSANODA  is  a  Species  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
It  is  now  seldom  seen  in  good  condition,  being 
somewhat  of  a  shy  grower  unless  under  the  very 
best  culture.  It  flowers  freely  enough  after  a  good 
growth  has  been  obtained.  The  colour  of  its  flowers 
is  a  deep  rose. 

D  AMABILIS  is  one  of  the  best  known  hybrids 
(D.  crassanoda  X  D.  splendens),  being  a  most  pro- 
fuse flowering  and  free-growing  plant.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  far  superior  to  D.  crassanoda.  Its  flowers 
are  of  the  same  shade,  of  the  two  darker,  perhaps, 
whilst  it  has  the  continuity  of  flowering  as  in  D. 
splendens.  As  a  specimen  for  exhibition  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best.  As  such  it  was  shown  by  Mr, 
Thos.  Baines  many  years  ago  in  splendid  form. 

D.  Breabley.\na  is  another  grand  hybrid,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  parentage  as  the  former.  Its 
flowers  are  larger  in  size  and  possess  of  the  two 
more  substance  than  those  of  D.  amabilis,  whilst  the 


colour  is  several  shades  darker  (an  intensely  dark 
crimson).  It  is  not,  however,  so  frecpiently  seen 
shown  as  a  specimen. 

D.  iNSKiNis  has  much  of  the  same  character  as 
D.  Brorleyana;  the  tiowers  are  of  a  rich  deep 
rosy  carmine,  as  deep  un  the  outer  as  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  corolla,  with  the  base  of  the  tube 
white.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  also  a  free- 
llowering  variety  when  under  the  best  conditions. 
It  was  raised  in  Yorkshire  from  D.  amabilis. 

D.  ajkena  is  another  excellent  hybrid,  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  D.  splendens,  which  is 
no  doubt  one  of  its  parents  ;  the  blooms  are  some- 
what smaller,  but  with  the  same  characteristics  as 
that  species.  It  should  be  grown  as  a  companion 
plant  to  I),  amabilis,  being  quite  a  contrast  to  it 
in  colour. 

D.  Williams:  is  of  the  same  shade  of  colour  as 
D.  splendens,  with  smaller  foliage  and  greater 
freedom  of  flowering.  Where  it  is  already  grown 
D.  ama'ua  is  hardly  needed. 

These  form  about  the  best  selection  now  in  com- 
merce. 

D.  ATKOPURPUKKA,  first  introduced  from  Brazil 
in  1S14,  is  now  seldom  seen,  having  apparently 
nearly  dropped  out  of  cultivation.  It  has  flowers 
of  a  deep  purplish  or  chocolate  shade  with  a  dark 
orange  throat— not  a  striking  combinationof  colour ; 
in  freedom  of  flowering  and  style  of  growth  it  is 
more  after  D.  boliviensis,  but  cannot  be  compared 
in  any  sense  with  it.  It  was  shown  in  good  condi- 
tion by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  at  the  last  Temple 
show  of  the  R.H.S.  J.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
RUNNBB  Beans.— Although  runner  Beans  have 
bloomed  most  profusely  this  season,  yet  so  far 
pods  have  not  formed  very  freely,  the  parched 
state  of  the  atmosphere  being  the  cause  of  this. 
Now  that  the  weather  is  cooler  this  will  no  doubt 
be  changed,  but  if  not,  the  best  course  is  to  syringe 
the  plants  lightly  overhead  just  as  the  sun  is 
going  off  thenii.  This,  coupled  with  the  soil  being 
kept  well  moistened,  will  lead  to  satisfactory  le- 
sults.  Owing  to  the  plants  not  having  been  over- 
burdened with  pods,  there  is  every  probability  of 
even  the  first  sowings  keeping  in  bearing  until  cut 
off  by  frost.  Even  if  the  supply  at  any  time  is 
above  the  demand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
by  salting  down  the  surplus  in  earthenware  jars  a 
good  winter  vegetable  is  obtained.  The  pods 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants,  as 
this  will  impoverish  them  as  much  as  even  dryness 
at  the  roots.  In  reserving  pods  for  seed,  it  is  batter 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  a  row  for  this  purpose, 
selecting  the  best  shaped  pods. 

Turnips  for  spring  greens.— It  is  certainly 
late  for  sowing  Turnips  for  coming  to  any  size 
suitable  for  storing,  but  not  for  affording  roots  to 
produce  a  supply  of  spring  greens,  not  but  that  the 
roots  sometimes  grow  to  a  presentable  size  if  the 
autumn  should  keep  open  and  mild.  Ground 
recently  cleared  of  Potatoes  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  this  crop  without  much  preparation 
except  forking  over  the  soil.  If  at  all  loose  the 
surface  should  be  equally  trodden  over  and  the 
seeds  sown  thinly  in  drills.  This  latter  is  a  neces- 
sity, as  the  seeds  germinate  readily  at  this  season 
and  a  crowded  growth  is  very  undesiraUe.  Where 
the  opportunity  was  taken  at  the  middle  of  July 
of  making  the  main  winter  sowings,  the  beneficial 
showers  generally  experienced  at  this  time  raused  a 
quick  and  even  germination,  the  seedlings  being  very 
healthy.  Do  not  upon  any  account  neglect  thin- 
ning them  out,  first  going  over  with  a  hoe,  leaving 
the  seedlings  in  small  bunches  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  single  them  out, 
a  surface  hoeing  afierwards  settling  the  soil  about 
them  and  so  encouraging  a  free  growth. 


Lii-TING  Potatoes.— There  will  not  be  any  need 
to  leave  any  Potatoes,  except  the  latest,  in  the 
ground  much  after  this,  indeed  if  at  all.  In  those 
cases  where  the  winter  greens  have  been  set  out 
between  the  rows,  the  removal  of  the  Potatoes  will 
enable  tho.^e  to  make  a  much  more  satisfactory 
growth.  In  lifting  the  tubers  the  better  coiirse 
is  to  take  them  away  to  a  cool  shed,  and  if  possible 
place  in  a  liiyer  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness, 
taking  care  to  totally  exclude  light,  or  the  tubers 
will  quickly  become  green.  If  the  shed  will  allow 
of  light  being  excluded  by  darkening  windows, 
this  should  be  done  in  preference  to  covering  up 
the  tubers.  Storing  the' tubers  in  large  heaps  is 
not  to  be  commended,  this  causing  them  to  become 
heated.  The  quality  of  more  Potatoes  is  spoiled 
through  over-heating  after  being  dry  than  many 
people  are  aware  of. 

Winter  Spinach.— This  being  a  most  impor- 
tant crop  for  the  winter  and  spring  months,  it  is 
necessary  that  preparation  for  sowing  should  now 
commence.  If  the  soil  has  already  been  prep:ired, 
all  that  will  be  necessary  to  do  is  to  strew  a  dress- 
ing of  soot  over  the  ground,  also  burnt  refuse  if 
at  hand,  this  being  knocked  into  the  surface  with 
a  heavy  rake,  afterwards  lightly  treading  the  sur- 
face evenly  over  if  at  all  loose.  In  cases  where 
the  ground  has  not  been  prepared,  manuring  will 
be  necessary  if  at  all  poor  ;  but  as  this  crop  follows 
well  after  Potatoes,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  season 
has  been  such  that  this  crop  has  not  extracted 
much  nutriment  from  the  soil,  a  forking  over  will 
generally  suffice,  well  breaking  the  soil  in  the  turn- 
ing. The  drills  should  be  drawn  15  inches  or  18 
inches  apart,  the  seeds  being  sown  thinly.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear,  another  dressing  of  soot 
should  be  given,  this  making  the  soil  all  the  more 
distasteful  to  grubs,  which  in  some  seasons  play 
sad  havoc  with  this  crop.  This  and  timely  an  1 
frequent  hoeing  are  what  are  needed  to  cause  the 
plants  to  make  a  free  growth.  In  the  more  favour- 
able localities  the  20th  of  the  month  is  a  good 
time  for  sowing,  but  a  few  days  one  way  or  the 
other  will  not  make  much  difference. 

A.  Young. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Melons.— Of  late  there  has  been  very  little  s m 
shine,  the  weather  being  all  in  favour  of  cracking 
of  fruit  and  canker  at  the  stems.  It  is  when  the 
fruit  is  near  the  ripening  stage  that  both  the  crack- 
ing and  cankering  are  most  liable  to  take  place. 
The  remedy  for  the  former  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
drier  atmosphere  with  the  aid  of  more  fire-heat  and 
a  little  top  air.  Keeping  the  roots  also  a  little  on 
the  dry  side  is  a  .safe  and  good  practice  after  col- 
ouring of  the  fruit  has  commenced,  but  it  must  not 
be  carried  out  much  in  advance  of  the  ripening 
period,  or  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  small  in  size 
and  poor  in  flavour.  If  a  space  about  the  stems 
11  inches  in  diamet.'r  is  kept  perfectly  dry  it  is  not 
often  that  canker  will  take  place,  but  should  it  be 
discovered  at  the  collar,  scrape  the  affected  part 
clean  at  once  and  dry  the  wound  thoroughly  with 
newly  slaked  lime,  or  failing  the  latter  Portland 
cement.  If  this  remedy  is  persevered  with  as  often 
as  need  be,  not  a  plant  will  be  lost.  Swelling  fruit 
ought  not  to  be  much  confined  by  supports  of  any 
kind.  Secure  the  haulm  at  the  footstalk  to  the 
trellis  with  a  strong  piece  of  raflSa,  and  merely 
string  up  the  fruit  when  it  is  seen  they  are  nearing 
the  ripening  period. 

Late  Melons.— There  will  be  a  scarcity  of 
Plums,  Peaches,  and  Cherries  this  autumn,  all  hav- 
ing ripened  or  are  ripening  very  much  earlier  than 
usual  or  desirable  in  many  cases.  This  bemg 
so,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  Melons  should 
be'  kept  going  as  late  in  the  year  as  possible  in  order 
to  add  a  little  variety  to  the  dessert.  Plants 
that  are  now  swelling  off  their  first  crops  should 
be  kept  in  good  health  with  a  view  to  taking  a 
second  lot  of  fruit  from  them.  Red  spider  ought 
to  be  kept  down  by  means  of  sulphur  in  the  syring- 
ing water,  and  thrips,  green  and  black  fly  with  the 
aid  of  tobacco  water.  Do  not  s'op  har.i,  but  allow 
a  few  shoots  to  grow  freely,  then  pinch  out  the 
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points,  the  second  crop  being  produced  by  the  side 
shoots  that  result.  Much  depends  upon  the  stati- 
of  the  roots.  Unless  these  can  be  kept  in  .an 
active  state,  the  first  crop  will  not  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  second  of  still  less  value.  In  addi- 
tion to  keeping  the  soil  uniformly  moist  add  enough 
strong  loamy  soil  on  each  ^ide  of  the  ridge  to  bring  it 
up  to  a  level,  making  it  quite  firm  and  also  top-dress 
with  more  of  the  same,  with  a  sprinkling  of  a  quick 
acting  artificial  manure  added.  If  pulverised 
tight  soil  is  available,  nothing  will  suit  Melons 
better  than  this  applied  mixed  with  loam  as  a  top- 
dressing.  Tlure  should  be  no  driing-off  at  the 
roots  while  the  first  crop  is  ripening,  this  whether 
more  fruit  has  been  set  or  not.  In  dull,  cold 
weather  during  August  and  constantly  afterwards 
fire-heat  must  be  turned  on,  a  brisk  heat  accom- 
panied by  a  moist  atmosphere  being  needed  to 
swell  the  fruit  to  a  good  size.  It  is  somewhat  late 
to  sow  seed  now,  but  if  there  are  any  small, 
healthy  plants  on  the  place,  these  might  well  be 
fiuited  in  the  autumn.  Pot  culture  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred at  this  late  date  to  planting  out  in  ridges. 
Use  pots  14  inches  or  rather  more  in  diameter  and 
a  compost  consisting  principally  of  strong  loam,  to 
which  a  sprinkling  of  mortar  rubbish,  or  lime, 
soot  and  bone-meal  are  added.  Drain  the  pots  well 
and  pot  firmly,  taking  care  to  keep  the  collar  of 
the  plants  just  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Melons, 
unlike  Cucumbers,  will  not  stand  having  soil 
heaped  up  about  the  stems ;  therefore  fill  up  the 
pots  to  the  rims  at  once.  A  fairly  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  generated  by  well-prepared  stable  manure, 
and  later  on  with  this  and  leaves,  favours  a  strong 
clean  growth,  especially  seeing  that  it  obviates  the 
necessity  for  applying  much  fire-heat  for  some  time 
to  come.  Heating  material,  though  desirable,  is 
not,  however,  absolutely  necessary.  Either  stand 
or  plunge  the  pots  nearly  close  together,  pot  Melons 
not  requiring  much  room.  Carefully  train  till  the 
roof  trellis  is  reached,  side  shoots  being  pinched 
out  directly  they  show,  leaving  them  till  they  need 
cutting  out  with  a  knife  being  a  very  risky  pro- 
ceeding. Train  the  leading  growths  straight  up 
the  roof  to  a  length  of  about  3  feet  and  then  take 
out  the  points.  Laterals  that  do  not  show  fruit 
should  be  early  stopped  at  the  second  leaf,  and 
those  that  have  perfect  female  flowers  should  be 
stopped  one  joint  beyond  these.  I'p  to  the  flower- 
ing period  overhead  syringing  may  be  resorted  to 
when  the  house  is  closed  on  clear  days,  but  it 
should  be  discontinued  directly  the  flowers  are 
opening.  Two  fruits  are  quite  as  many  as  each 
plant  will  swell  to  a  good  size,  and  in  order  to 
be  certain  of  these,  two  or  three  flowers  ought  to 
be  fertilised  at  about  the  same  time,  or  directly 
the  pollen  is  dry.  Once  the  Meldus  are  swelling 
freely  tbey  must  be  kept  going,  liquid  manure  and 
a  renewal  or  increase  of  bottom-heat  being  benefi- 
cial. 

Melons  in  rR.\MES. — It  is  the  fruit  nearing  the 
ripening  stage  that  gives  the  most  trouble  this 
season,  these  cracking  and  cankering  badly.  The 
fruits,  as  a  rule,  are  of  gond  size,  solid  and  well- 
netted,  but  since  the  change  in  tlie  weather  many 
complaint-  are  heard  of  Melons  failing  to  ripen 
satisfactorily.  While  thi'  fruits  are  swelling  fast, 
and  till  such  time  as  colouring  commence*,  there 
should  be  no  actual  drying  off  at  the  roots,  but 
novices  are  warned  against  over-doing  either  the 
watering  or  over-head  sprinkling.  It  is  the  latter 
that  is  apt  to  cause  cracking  and  should  not  be 
done  in  dull  weather,  nor  at  any  time  after  the 
fruits  are  well  netted.  Liy  them  up  on  inverted 
pots  among,  but  not  wholly  clear  of  the  leaves, 
lightly  thin  out  superfluous  shoots,  ventilate  rather 
freely  on  warm  days,  and  in  particular  give  a 
chink  of  air  at  the  back  of  the  frame  or  pit 
before  the  sun  has  g.ained  much  power.  A  renewal 
of  the  linings  or  an  increase  of  bottom-heat  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  swelling  off  of  late  fruit,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confine  the  vapour 
that  may  find  its  way  inside.  It  is  the  coarse 
netted  varieties  that  are  most  liable  to  canker, 
especially  if  syringed  or  sprinkled  often.  Some 
have  t)een  .spoilt  owing  to  drip  reaching  them, 
and  drip  ought,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against. 
Directly  any  of  the  coarse  lines  of  netting  open 


unduly  or  give  signs  of  canker,  scrape  the  affected 
part  with  a  knife  and  dress  with  newly-slaked 
lime.  Unless  this  is  done  in  good  time  the  fruit 
may  be  spoilt  in  a  few  hours.  When  the  fruits  are 
cracked  all  round  the  foot-stalk  cut  them,  but  do 
not  send  them  to  the  table  till  they  are  softer  to 
the  touch.  Both  Blenheim  Orange  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge  are  improved  by  being  kept  in  a  warm 
dry  room  for  about  a  week  after  being  cut. 

I'BACTIOAL. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Greenhouse  plants. — Snow  and  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums.—All  of  these  should  by  now  be  cut  back 
after  having  been  well  ripened  off  and  rested  for  a 
short  time.  The  most  exposed  and  sunny  position 
out  of  doors  will  be  the  best  for  them.  At  the 
time  of  pruning,  cuttings  can  be  taken  to  keep  up 
the  stock ;  these  are  struck  much  the  easiest  by 
being  inserted  in  sandy  soil  upon  an  open  border 
out  of  doors.  These  cuttings  will  make  nice  plants 
to  winter  in  ;i  inch  or  4-inch  pots,  being  potted  up 
towards  the  end  of  September.  The  whole  of  the 
stock  should  now  be  gone  through,  or  at  the  latest 
as  soon  as  the  buds  commence  to  swell  up  and 
burst.  To  leave  this  work  any  later  will  cause  a 
check  to  root  action,  it  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  h'.ve  the  pots  again  well  filled  with 
roots  by  the  time  winter  sets  in.  Reducing  the 
old  ball  should  always  be  practised.  If  the  plants 
be  vigorous  ones  and  naturally  of  strong  growth,  a 
moderate  reduction  will  suffice,  so  that  they  can  at 
least  go  back  into  the  same  sized  pot  again. 
Others  of  weaker  growth,  as  the  fancies,  should  be 
reduced  sufficiently  to  go  into  a  smaller  sized 
pot  than  that  out  of  which  they  have  been  shaken. 
In  these  they  will  winter  more  securely  with  less 
tendency  to  make  a  sappy  growth,  which  at  that 
season  is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  After  pot- 
ting, stand  again  in  the  open  air  and  keep  them 
all  as  hardy  as  possible.  For  this  autumn  potting 
the  soil  should  consist  chiefly  of  good  loam  with 
sand  and  a  small  amount  of  manure  from  an  old 
Mushroom  bed,  this  latter  being  worked  through  a 
sieve,  so  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated  with  the 
other  soil.  No  rank  manure  or  anything  to  excite 
growth  should  be  thought  of  for  reasons  .already 
given.  In  the  event  of  :<  heavy  rainfall,  protection 
in  a  cold  frame  will  be  advisable  to  prevent  the 
soil  becoming  soddened. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.— If  any  of  the  winter- 
floweiing  plants  are  not  yet  in  their  blooming  pots 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeing  to  this  work,  but 
only  just  a  shift  should  be  given  them  now,  using 
good  soil  with  some  manure,  as  .advised  above. 
These  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  yet,  whilst 
if  any  shoots  are  growing  away  too  freely,  another 
and  last  stopping  may  be  given  them.  Avoid 
keeping  these  plants  in  a  damp  place ;  the  more 
sun  and  air  they  are  exposed  to  the  better  will  it 
be  for  their  future  welfare.  I  would  much  rather 
see  the  foliage  hard  and  sturdy,  perhaps  rather 
pale-looking,  with  short  foot-stalks  and  of  medium 
size  than  liirger  .and  of  a  deeper  green  and  sappy. 
The  former  will  stand  all  the  better.  Earlier 
plants  intended  for  autumn  flowering  should  now 
be  allowed  to  push  up  their  flower-spikes ;  these 
will  then  come  in  useful  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. For  the  present  these  also  should  remain 
outside,  only  being  taken  in  when  the  first  trusses 
expand. 

Sci:nted-leaved  Pelargoniums. — These  are 
often  despised  and  considered  as  being  out  of  date 
or  old-fashioned,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  very 
useful  both  as  plants  and  for  catting.  There  arc 
many  things  grown  for  the  cool  house  that  do  not 
pay  for  their  culture  nearly  so  well.  Varie- 
ties can  be  chosen  either  for  cutting  more  par- 
ticularly or  for  use  as  plants.  For  the  former 
purpose  I  advise  radula  (balsam-scented),  capita- 
tum  (rose-scented),  and  fragrans  (nutmeg-scented), 
and  to  these  for  pot  plants  should  be  added  denticu- 
latum  majus,  filicifolium  odoratum,  quercifolium, 
radula  majus.  Fair  Helen  and  Lady  Plymouth.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  take  cuttings  for  striking  in  the 
open  border  or  pots  ;  these  will  make  useful  plants 


another  spring.  Those  who  already  grow  them 
should  keep  their  plants  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  and  should  any  stock  have  been  cut  hard  or 
be  otherwise  out  of  health,  a  fresh  shift  may  be 
given  them,  reducing  the  old  ball  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  &c.— Do  not 
let  these  escape  notice  ;  if  the  stock  of  either  be 
short,  another  sowing  should  be  made  at  once. 
The  best  of  the  latter  thnt  I  ever  had  were  only 
piicked  into  L'^  inch  pots  in  October,  whilst  the 
former  willalso'have  plenty  of  time  to  grow  in  the 
spring  for  late  blooming.  Cinerarias  now  in  3- 
inch  pots  should  receive  a  shift,  the  best  plants 
going  into  (j-inch  ones ;  others,  perhaps,  still  in 
seed-pans  should  be  potted  off  at  once  before  they 
become  drawn.  Full  exposure  is  by  far  the 
better  treatment,  to  grow  them  rank  and  sappy  is 
quite  a  mistake,  as  it  also  is  to  sow  the  seed  too 
early  and  be  thus  compelled  to  P't  on  to  save 
them.  The  plan  of  growing  the  Cinerarias  in  a 
frame  under  a  north  wall  is  not  in  my  opinion 
ever  advisable,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  taking 
cuttings  rather  than  depending  upon  seedlings. 
If  the  Calceolarias  from  earlier  sowings  be  not 
yet  pricked  off,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing 
this  woik  ;  if  forwarder,  they  will  probably  be  fit 
for  small  pots.  These  plants  I  would  keep  in  the 
shade  for  a  few  weeks  longer  ;  they  require  to  be 
kept  cool  and  moist,  whilst  there  is  not  much  fear 
of  too  free  a  growth  yet.  Do  not  in  the  case  of 
either  of  the  foregoing  plants  use  a  rich  soil ;  good 
loam  and  leaf-mould  will  answer  well,  and  for  the 
first  potting  thi<  should  be  worked  through  a  sieve. 
Primulas,  like  Cinerarias,  should  be  grown  hard, 
not  being  kept  in  the  shade.  If  the  plants  are  of 
good  size,  the  lights  can  be  left  off  night  and  _da,y 
in  fine  weather.  Do  not  defer  potting  where  it  is 
needed,  but  bear  in  mind  that  large  pots  are  not 
advisable  if  they  are  not  well  filled  with  roots  in 
another  month.  A  late  sowing  made  now  will 
give  an  extremely  useful  stock  of  plants  for  late 
spring  flowering  or  for  the  special  purpose  of  seed- 
saving,  these  being  better  than  larger  ones. 

James  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  UAVK  urged  the  importance  of  being  very  care- 
ful to  maintain  a  healthy  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  also  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  all  para- 
sites. It  is  like  putting  water  into  a  sieve  to  try 
to  grow  Orchids  if  they  are  not  free  from  insect 
pests.  The  gardener's  time,  when  he  is  not 
busy  repotting  his  plants,  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  by  looking  over  them  again  and 
again  for  thrips,  scale  and  green-fly,  or  a  species 
of  aphis  of  a  disrinctly  yellow  colour,  with  which 
I  was  too  well  acquainted  a  few  years  ago,  but 
which  I  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  for  good, 
I  hope.  Whenever  the  plant  was  touched  the 
insects  marched  rapidly  to  the  root;s  of  the  Orchid, 
where  they  would  remain  secure  amongst  the 
bpbagnum  Moss  until  all  signs  of  danger  were 
over.  By  the  frequent  use  of  soft  soapy  water  and 
tobacco  liquor  we  at  length  quite  destroyed  them. 
They  used  to  do  much  damage  to  the  drooping 
spikes  of  Dendrobium  Farmeri  and  the  fair  white 
blossoms  of  Calanthe  veratrifolia.  This  plant  has 
not  long  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  it.  I  find  fibrous  yellow  loam  is  the 
best  material.  This  should  be  torn  up  by  hand 
and  be  mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  decayed 
manure  and  leaf-mould.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  concluded  that  peat  is  better  left  out 
altogether,  but  as  the  plants  require  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  when  growing,  and  as  at  no  time  must  the 
soil  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  the  potting  material 
becomes  sour  unless  the  loam  is  good  and  the  pots 
are  well  drained.  They  do  not  form  an  immense  mas.s 
of  roots  like  Cy mbidium  Lowianum  for  instance,  and 
during  repotting  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  roots  to  be  injured.  Our  largest  plants  are  in 
I 'J -inch  pots,  and  these  must  be  filled  to  about  a 
third  of  their  depth  with  clean  drainage,large  pieces 
at  the  bottom,  smaller  at  the  top;  with  over  th« 
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drainage  some  very  tou^;h  fibrous  loam  from  which 
Jill  or  nearly  all  the  cUy  piuticles  have  been 
shaki'n  out.  Some  coarse  sand  should  be  mixed 
with  the  compost.  I  use  Be  Ifurdshire  sand,  the 
particles  of  which  are  like  small  pebbles  ;  some 
broken  potsherds  and  pieces  of  charcoal  are  also 
mixed  witli  it,  as  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
in  a  condition  to  remain  porous  for  a  period  of 
from  one  to  two  years.  In  repotting  all  the 
Caliinthes,  the  compost  should  not  be  raised  in  a 
mound  in  the  same  way  as  for  Cattleyas,  Loelias 
and  such  plants  as  need  peat  and  Sphagnum. 
All  the  Calauthcs  are  treated  more  like  ordi-_ 
nary  hothouse  plants  than  Orchids.  Even  now, 
witli  all  the  increased  facilities  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  Orchid  culture,  one  sees  Orchids  that 
grow  naturally  in  loam,  and  are  ditch  plants  in 
their  native  country,  still  found  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Vandas  or  Cattleyas  that  are  found 
high  upon  trees,  and  live  by  sending  their  long 
thon^-like  roots  into  the  air.  Besides  the  pure 
white  Calanlhe  vcratrifolia,  there  is  C.  masuca 
and  the  fine  garden  variety  raised  from  it,  C. 
Dominii.  This  last  variety,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all 
common  now.  Our  stock  of  plants  got  into 
bad  condition,  and  allhougli  all  attention 
was  given  to  them,  they  gradually  became  worse, 
ant  I  had  reluctantly  to  throw  them  out.  The 
best  grown  plant  I  ever  saw,  or  perhaps  any- 
one ever  saw,  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  at  Burford  Lodge.  About  half 
the  material  it  was  growing  in  seemed  to  be  lumps 
of  charcoal,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  still  re- 
tains its  vigorous  condilion ;  perhaps  not,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  raise  seedlings  from  the  same 
parents.  The  deciduous  species  and  garden  varie- 
ties of  Calanthes  now  require  to  be  freely  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots,  and  to  be  kept  in  the 
warmest  house  near  the  glass  roof,  and  frequent 
applications  of  weak  manure  water  will  give  great 
vigour  to  the  plants. 

All  Orchids  growing  in  the  warm  house  if  in  the 
midseason  of  their  growth  should  be  freely 
watered,  and  any  Cypripediums  which  have 
passed  out  of  bloom  and  are  starting  to  grow 
should  be  repotted  if  they  require  it.  Many  of 
these  do  better  in  loam  than  they  do  in  peat 
of  any  kind,  and  Sphagnum  mixed  with  it.  The 
very  distinct  C.  Spicerianuni  succeeds  well  in 
loam,  and  it  is  feasible  to  suppose  the  hybrids 
raised  from  it  in  gardens  will  also  succeed  in  loam. 
I  have  proved  that  some  of  them  do.  C.  Leeanum,  for 
instance,  still  one  of  the  best  of  them,  does  admir- 
ably in  loam,  and  is  even  more  vigorous  than  the 
parent.  C.  niveum  seems  to  do  well  with  lime- 
stone in  the  compost,  and  the  allied  species  and 
varieties,  such  as  C.  bellatulum,  C.  Godefroya;, 
and  probably  C.  concolor,  would  do  well  with 
similar  treatment.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends at  present,  C.  bellatulum  seems  to  take  best 
to  artificial  treatment.  None  of  them  like  to 
get  quite  dry  at  the  roots,  but  when  not 
in  growth  they  are  better  kept  on  the  dry 
side.  When  repotting  these  small-growing  Cypri- 
pediums it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  under 
rather  than  over-potting  them  ;  whereas,  such  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  of  which  C.  grande  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  cnn  have  a  good  shift  almost  at 
any  time.  We  may  expect  the  nights  soon  to  be 
rather  cold,  and  it  will  not  do  to  be  caught  with 
no  heat  on  now.  The  watchful  cultivator  studies 
his  temperatures  at  lii  p.m.,  and  by  long  experience 
of  studying  the  weather  at  that  time  can  tell  what 
It  is  likely  to  be  by  the  next  morning,  and  will 
bank  up  his  fires  accordingly.  There  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  the  weather  suddenly  changing 
now  as  there  is  in  the  spring,  but  the  temperatures 
an  all  the  divisions  should  be  well  up  to  the  highest 
point  allowed  at  night  when  banking  up  at  ten 
The  cool  house  ranges  between  50°  and  55°,  with 
scarcely  any  help  from  artificial  heat,  and  with 
rather  more  help  from  the  heating  apparatus  the 
Cattleya  house  is  about  Gl)°,  less  or  more,  while  it 
IS  better  not  to  allow  theSast  Indian  house  to  fall 
below  05°,  but  it  will  more  often  be  at  70°  at  ten  at 
night.  See  that  all  the  houses  are  well  ventilated, 
bat  It  is  an  error  to  allow  a  constant  draught  of  dry 
a^r  to  circulate  through  the  houses.    When  the 


wind  blows  dry  from  the  cast,  shut  the  side  venti- 
lators against  it,  especially  in  the  cool  house. 

J.  Douglas. 
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Irlses  and  Iride.'e. 

I  AcREE  with  my  friend  Mr.  Ewbank  that  the 
Oncocyclus,  or,  as  Mr.  IJaker  proposes  to  call 
them,  the  Cushion  Irises  are  what  may  well  be 
the  nc  /ilns  ultra  of  the  gardener's  ambition. 
There  are  few  things  that  equal  them  in  beauty 
and  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  hardy  plants 
that  even  approaches  them  in  interest.  Mr. 
Ewbank  is  himself,  I  hope,  on  the  track  of 
what  may  some  day  prove,  if  not  a  royal, 
at  any  rate  a  decent  road  to  success,  and 
when  he  has  found  it  or  made  it,  I  will 
invest  in  a  load  of  the  Maidstone  paving-stones 
and  again  try  to  grow  the  Cushion  Irises.  In 
the  meantime,  and  en  uttendunf,  I  intend  to 
harden  my  heart,  avert  my  eyes  frtmi  their 
names  in  the  autumn  catalogues,  and  let  them 
rigidly  alone,  for  the  game  is  at  once  too  ex- 
pensive and  too  disappointing  to  be  played 
continuously.  Apart,  however,  from  this  par- 
ticular section,  the  very  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
of  the  family,  whofse  exclusiveness  I  admit  for 
the  present  to  be  unassailable,  there  is  a  fuller 
and  more  prolonged  interest  and  pleasure  to 
be  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  Iris  than 
from  any  other  race  of  plants,  and  the  interest 
is  botanical  as  well  as  horticultural.  From  the 
former  point  of  view,  the  Beardless  or  Apogon 
section  are  a  host  in  themselves  ;  while  by 
occasional  mild  excursions  into  Evansia  and  by 
crediting  some  of  the  broad-leaved  bearded 
Iri-es  with  specific  honours,  the  same  interest 
may  be  enhanced  and  extended.  The  whole 
range  of  bulbous  Iris  is  yours  into  the  bargain. 
For  a  small  garden  I  have  a  fair  number  of 
Iris  species  here,  but  last  winter  I  invested  in 
Mr.  Baker's  "  Iride;e,"  and  my  knowledge  of 
botany  being,  I  regret  tu  admit,  hazy,  not  to  say 
limited,  a  perusal  of  tliis  book  has  robbed  me 
of  "all  my  peace  of  mind,"likethe  "May  Queen" 
at  another  floral  festival,  and  has  induced  a 
general  scepticism  in  the  matter  of  my  labels, 
which  has  destroyed  my  self-satisfaction  as  a 
collector  and  may  possibly  militate  against  the 
complete  accuracy  of  what  I  may  have  to  say 
about  my  plants.  The  scheme  of  these  remarks 
is  to  notice  only  botanical  species  and  only  those 
that  are  more  or  less  new  to  myself  ;  conse- 
quently, I  shall  not  mention  many  of  the  broad- 
leaved  or  Flag  Irises  ;  but  while  on  this  subject 
I  may  remark  that  I  think  it  is  a  pity  some 
eftbrt  is  not  made  to  reform  the  nomenclature 
of  these  by  finally  discarding  Latin  names  for 
varieties  which  the  best  authorities  agree  are 
not  true  specific  ones.  There  are  at  present 
seven  Latin  adjectives  under  which  names 
the  nurserymen  sell  these  so-called  German 
Irises.  The.se  are  germanica,  pallida,  annena, 
aphylla,  neglecta,  squalens  and  variegata.  It 
is  true  that  these  names  represent  distinct 
"  types,"  which,  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion and  sale,  require  names  ;  Ijut  Professor 
Foster  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  sorts 
that  pass  under  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  of 
these  names  have  never  been  found  wild  and 
are  clearly  of  garden  origin.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  to  be  in  the  interest  both  of  garden- 


ing and  of  science  to  get  rid  of  them  in 
these  cases.  There  could  ba  no  dilficulty  in 
finding  substitute.s.  We  have  already  got  .Juno 
in  this  connection,  so  we  might  stick  to  the 
claa.sics  and  have  Venus,  Minerva  and  Ariadne, 
the  latter,  of  course,  taking  the  place  of  ne- 
glecta— tliat  silliest  of  all  Latin  adjectives  of 
the  botanist  in  trouble  fur  a  word  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  miglit  enlarge  the  compliment 
already  paid  to  "gallant  little  Wales,"  and  add 
(iriffithia,  Owensia,  itc. ,  to  Evansia,  be-Iatinis- 
ing,  a3  far  as  necessary,  the  whole  range  of 
Welsh  patronymics.  This,  however,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  botanical  hierarchy. 

I  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Baker  assigns 
to  I.  aphylla  (a  name — and  not  a  very  apposite 
one  in  this  connection— given  by  Linnaeus)  a 
habitat  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  the  I.  aphylla 
of  Linnif  us  has  evidently  no  afiinity  to  the  Mme. 
Chereau  sort  of  thing  of  our  gardens,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  (for  there  are  many  synonyms) 
is  the  same  thing  as  what  is  generally  sold  by 
nurserymen  as  I.  nudicaulis. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  Irises  is  the  .Asiatic 
variety  of  theconinion  I.  germanica,  the  flowers 
being  of  great  size.     Jlr.  Ewbank,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  many  good  things  of  the  kind, 
gave  it  to  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  g^t  him  to 
.send  me  a  second  piece,  for  my  first  plant  ditd 
away  somewhat  unaccnuntably.     This  is  a  spe- 
cies that  requires  some  little  care  to  thoroughly 
establish.     The  variety  is   usually  known  and 
.sold  as  I.  asiatica,  but  it  appears  to  be  ignored 
by    Mr.     Baker,    who     assigns    the     name    to 
.some  variety  of    I.    pallida.     The    rich    purple 
variety  of    the    German    Iris    and    the    some- 
what     dwarfer     and     equally     rich     coloured 
I.     Kochi    are    both    well    worth     po.ssessiug, 
the    latter     apparently    flowering    some    fort- 
night or  more  later  than  the  former  variety, 
and  a  good  contrast  to  the  former,  as  flowering 
contemporaneou.sly,    is    the    white    or    almost 
white  Sicilian  form  of  I.  lutesceus  known  as  I. 
statellte.     The  whittst  of  the  Flag  Irises  known 
as  I.  albicans  does  not  appear  to  be  as  reliable 
or  as  floriferous  as  the  more  ccmimon  I   floren- 
tina.     Having   regard   to    Professor    For.'iter's 
admirable  lecture  on  the  subject  and  to  my  own 
confession    of   general    ignorance    at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  notes,  it  would  be  absurd 
for  me  to  attempt  to  speak  of  any  of  the  dwarf 
Irises  (known  in  gardens  as  I.   pumila)  under 
specific  names.     I    have  here  a  dwarf  species, 
distinct    altogether   from    the    common    dwarf 
purple  Iris  of  gardens,   having  very  rich  red- 
purple  flowers,  given  me  some  years  ago  by  IMr. 
Ewbank.     I  asked  him  last  year  to  send  me  an- 
other supply  of  I.  balkana  (having  failed  to  esta- 
blish this  the  year  before),  and  I  duly  received 
a  piece,  which  also  showed  some  disinclination 
to  accommodate  itself  to  my  soil  last  autumn 
and  winter  :  however,    I  coaxed    it  into   good 
temper  in   a  pot,   and  it  has  since  grown  well 
and  flowered  in  the  open.     It  is  certainly  not 
I.  balkana,  but  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  be  one  of  Professor  Foster's  hybrids,  of 
which  that     species    is    one   of   the     parents. 
The  general  tone  of  the  flower  is  light  yellowish 
white,  with  blue  blotches   and  markings,  some- 
thing  like,   though   far  dwarfer   and   less  pro- 
nounced than  a  hybrid  variety  I   saw  at  Kew 
the  other  day  labelled  I.  Balceng,  the  parentage 
of  which  is  not  a  verj'  dilticult  conundrum  to 
gue.ss.     I.  arenaria  is  easy  to  grow,  but  it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  open,  and  I  have  failed  for  some 
reason  or  other  to  keep  it  through  last  winter 
in  a  pot  in  a  frame.     I  regret  this,  as  it  is  a 
good  deal  the  best  of  the  yellow  dwarf  Irises. 
I.   flavissima  var.   Bloudowi  grows   freely  on  a 
raised  rockery  and  is  quite  hardy,  but  has  not 
yet  flowered  herei 
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I.  cristata  grown  ou  a  raised  tuffet  of  stones 
and  peat  grows  freely  and  flowers  well.  I  have 
taken  some  time  to  establish  this,  and  have 
lost  several  ] 'hints.  Here  at  any  rate  ou  my  cold 
"■■b-soil  it  must  have  peat,  and  I  put  a  piece 
of  glass  over  it  in  winter,  which  I  daresay  is 
unnecessary.  The  flowers  are  among  the 
loveliest  of  this  family  and  among  the  most 
fugacious.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  species 
of  the  Evansia  class  that  I  now  possess,  I. 
stylosa  being  of  no  use  in  my  soil  and  climate, 
even  when  planted  in  next  to  nothing 
between  stones,  though  I  have  occasionally  had 
flowers  on  it  which  proved  toothsome  to  the 
winter  slug. 

I.  lacustris  I  do  not  possess  and  have  never 
seen.  It  sounds  interesting  and  should  be 
good,  but  I  imagine  it  is  at  present  rare  in  gar- 
dens. I.  verna  grows  slowly,  and  has  not  yet 
bloomed  with  me.  This  latter,  by  the  way,  is 
classed  in  a  sub-genus  (Pardanthopsis),  of  which 
there  appear  to  be  few  known  species. 

Among  the  more  tractable  and  easily  grown 
species  of 

Beakiiless  Iris  (Apogon), 

I.  tridentata  is  in  my  opinion  the  prince. 
1  believe  (though  I  humbly  confess  I  am 
not  certain)  I  am  .speaking  of  I.  triden- 
tata (Pursh. ),  and  not  of  an  Iris  of  which 
the  proper  name,  by  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, appears  to  be  I.  Hookeri.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bright  lilac  and  very  free  blooming.  I 
had  the  ilMuck  to  visit  Mr.  Ewbank's  garden 
in  IMay,  188i»,  being  the  year  after  one  of  the 
wettest  and  coldest  summers  of  recent  record, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  few  Irises  blooming  well 
where  many  had  failed  to  flower.  I  have  had  it  in 
my  garden  eversince,  and  it  has  never  failed  until 
the  present  year,  from  which  I  infer  that  it  is 
one  of  the  sorts  that  do  best  in  moist  soil,  and 
that  an  entire  absence  of  moisture  such  as  we 
have  sutt'ered  from  during  the  present  year  is 
fatal  to  its  flowering.  Another  good  Iris  that 
has  failed  this  year  apparently  from  the  same 
cause  ia  I.  setosa,  a  much  richer  and  redder 
purjile  than  the  plant  usually  sold  as  I.  vir- 
ginica  (properly  I.  versicolor  var.  virginica), 
which  has  also  done  poorly  from  the  same  cause. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  Irises  of  this  class  is 
I.  missouriensis  (syn.,  I.  Tolmeana),  with  grace- 
ful pale  green  ribbed  foliage  and  bright  lilac 
drooping  petals.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
bloom.  I  have  no  doubt  this  name  is  correct, 
though  some  years  ago  I  got  a  plant  under  this 
name  from  Ware's  nursery  with  pale  blue 
flowers,  very  much  of  the  same  form,  and 
generally  with  the  habit  of  I.  Ku'mpferi, 
the  difference  being  that  my  plant  flowered 
freely  in  common  dry  soil,  which  I.  Kicmpferi, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  does  not.  I.  prisma- 
tica  is  a  lich-coloured  Iris,  though  I  can  see 
little  diflcreuce  between  this  and  the  flne  form 
of  I.  sibirica  commonly  sold  as  I.  orientalis,  a 
name  which  is,  it  seems,  properly  attached  to 
the  tall  white  Iris  named  by  Linnieus  and 
usually  called  I.  ochroleuca.  Another  good 
Iris  of  the  same  .style  is  I.  longipetala.  All 
these,  except  setosa,  are  N.  American.  I  have 
strong  plants  labelled  respectively  I.  humilis 
and  I.  graminea,  but  I  cannot  see  much  dif- 
ference in  them.  The  flowers  in  both  ca,ses 
are  produced  on  short  .stalks,  much  shorter 
than  the  foliage,  which  is  dark  green  and  firass- 
like.  Another  Iris  with  the  same  bad  habit  of 
flowering  below  the  leaves  is  what  The  Gauhen 
has  named  for  me  I.  ensata,  and  which  I  bought 
at  York  as  T.  Alberti.  This  has  narrow,  rather 
dull  lilac  flowers,  and,  though  vigorous,  is  not 
a  valuable  garden  plant.  I.  ruthenica,  which 
would  be  better  called  by  Pallas'  name,  I. 
csBspitosa  (for  it  has  a  range  from  N.  China  to 


Transylvania,  and  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
Russian),  grows  very  vigorously  on  a  raised 
rockery,  but  the  flowers,  though  pretty,  are 
sparsely  produced.  It  probably  sutlers  from 
the  unfavourable  climatic  conditiims  which 
afl'cct  so  many  other  Asiatic  sjiecies  in  this 
country. 

Some  years  ago  I  grew  and  flowered  here  a 
very  remarkable  Iris  with  yellowish  white  falls 
and  netted  at  the  base  with  claret-purple  veins. 
This,  which  was  sold  to  me  as  I.  Douglasi, 
niu.st,  I  think,  be  the  "  Santa  Cruz"  variety 
of  that  species.  I  have  managed  to  get  it 
again  once  or  twice,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  establishing  it  again.  I  have  failed,  too, 
with  one  or  two  jjlants  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Ewbank  of  a  much  stronger  and  taller  species 
under  the  same  name.  Mr.  Ewbank's  plant,  I 
have  little  doubt,  is  the  right  thing,  and  it 
also  has  yellowish  white  flowers.  This  species 
is  very  distinct,  and  well  worth  any  trouble  to 
establish  and  grow.  I  at  any  rate  do  not 
mean  to  rest  till  I  have  got  it  doing  well. 
I.  hexagona  is  a  beautiful  species  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  is  not  quite  hardy  in  the 
open  in  such  a  garden  as  mine.  I.  tenax,  a 
most  remarkable  and  altogether  lovely  Iris,  I 
have  never  seen  anywhere  except  in  Mr. 
Ware's  nursery,  or  rather  in  his  greenhouse 
I  doubt  whether  this  has  ever  been  established 
in  the  open  in  England,  though  it  seems  to 
occur  as  far  north  as  IJritish  Columbia.  If 
any  of  your  readers  has  got  this  growing 
satisfactorily,  I  should  be  interested  to  hear 
about  it.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  bought 
I.  bracteata,  but  after  careful  nursing  the 
plant  has  flowered,  and  has  produced 
blooms  which  the  nurseryman  who  sold  it 
me  informs  me  are  those  of  I.  puniila  var. 
macrocarpa.  The  latter  name  (which  is,  I 
fancy,  quite  new,  original  and  entirely  un- 
authorised and  absurd)  is  perhaps  meant  to 
console  me  for  my  disappointment.  I  am  dis- 
appointed, for  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  yellow  species  ;  but  after  all  what 
more  beautiful  yellow  can  there  be  than 
our  own  Water  Flag  (I.  pseudacorus)  ?  I. 
a  urea  is  a  magnificent  species  that  some- 
what resents  moving.  Its  ally,  I.  Monnieri, 
has  failed  to  grow,  perhaps  from  the  prolonged 
drought.  I.  ochroleuca  (or  are  we  to  call  it  I. 
orientalis  I)  is  said,  I  believe,  to  like  moisture. 
I  do  not  di.spute  this,  but  it  has  hardly  ever 
flowered  here  until  the  present  year,  when  it 
has  bloomed  freely,  and  the  best  plants  I  have 
ever  seen  of  this  were  in  a  town  garden  on  top 
of  a  dry  bank.  I.  cuprea,  a  very  remarkable 
plant,  of  which  the  flower  is  unique  in  colour, 
has  bloomed  here  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years.  There  is  something  very  capricious 
about  this  species. 

I  have  not  been  very  successful  with  the 
early  flowering  bulbous  Irises.  I.  reticulata 
grows  with  great  freedom,  but  the  varieties  of 
this  and  such  congeners  as  I.  Histrio  die  away 
the  second  year.  I.  Bakeriana  flowered  here 
in  .Ian.,  1.S!I2,  in  the  open,  but  then  one  does 
not  want  this  in  the  open  at  such  a  time,  .so 
I  potted  it  and  it  failed  to  bloom  this  year,  as 
did  the  pretty  little  I.  Danfordiio  and  one  or 
two  others  of  this  tribe. 

Orthrosanthus  niultiflorus,  which  I  saw  in  the 
rockery  at  Kew  some  years  ago,  is  not  hardy, 
but  is  worth  taking  a  little  trouble  almut,  and 
I  should  like  to  grow  it  if  procurable.  It  is  an 
Australian  i)lant.  Many  other  of  the  Siayrin- 
chiums,  such  as  the  dwarf  S.  bermudianum,  are 
also  well  worth  growing.  I  have  never  in- 
terested myself  much  in  Crocus  sijecies,  though 
1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  not 
interesting.     The    autumn    species  (to    people 


who  are  at  home  in  autumn)  are  the  best.  The 
winter-flowering  species  are  mere  frame  or 
greenhouse  things.  Most  of  the  spring  sorts 
(except  perhaps  C.  Imperati)  are  outpaced  and 
out-faced  by  the  Dutch  varieties. 

J.  C.  L. 


Sibthorpia  europeea  variegata.  —  This 
vaiiegated  form  of  the  Money-wort  is  wonderfully 
pretty  when  grown  in  a  suspended  pot,  pan,  er 
basket,  or  clothing  what  might  be  otherwise  a 
bare  spot  with  its  neat,  dense  and  pretlily 
variegated  leaves.  It  needs  a  fairly  close,  dampish 
atmosphere,  as  where  exposed  to  draughts  or  to 
a  direct  current  of  air  in  any  way  the  foliage  soon 
becomes  browned.  The  variegation,  which  con- 
sists of  a  comparatively  broad  white  margin  to 
the  leaf,  is  very  regular  and  constant.  It  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
coloured  plate  issued  with  The  Garden.  This 
was  on  January  23,  1875.— H.  P. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Mens.  Porrier. — This 
is  K  very  distinct  zonal  Pelargonium  of  vigorou.», 
yet  compact  habit  and  with  strongly  marked  zonate 
leaves,  very  free  blooming,  and  producing  lar.e, 
bold  trusses  of  deep  magenta-rose  flowers.  A  bed 
of  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  shows  it  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; the  colour  is  distinct  and  striking.  It  would, 
I  think,  make  an  excellent  market  variety. — K.  D. 

■Verbascum    Olympic  um    and    'V.    phlo- 

moides.  —  "  A.  H."  does  well  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  value  of  that  grand  old 
plant  V.  phlomoides.  Here  we  have  a  plant  of 
magnificent  port  and  colour,  whose  only  fault 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  easily  and  quickly  grown. 
What  other  plant  among  biennials  can  surpass  this 
both  in  colour  and  size  ?  V.  olympicum,  though 
classed  as  a  biennial,  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
Bower  the  year  after  sowing,  even  when  it  has  the 
aid  of  a  sunny  wall.  I  have  plants  now  in  such  a 
position  that  were  sent  to  me  three  years  ago  ar:d 
they  have  not  flowered.  One  plant  flowered  this 
year,  and  has  been  very  fine  indeed,  and  one  can- 
not help  admiring  it.  Two  others  flowered  last 
year,  but  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  rest  at 
least  another  year.  With  V.  phlomoides  planted 
in  the  same  positions  or  in  any  open  position  in 
the  garden,  we  could  have  had  an  annual  display 
of  colour  far  surpassing  what  we  have  had  from 
the  other  kind.  While  writing  of  the  Verbascums, 
I  should  like  to  caution  anyone  who  may  be  intend- 
ing to  grow  the  varieties  of  V.  phteniceum  against 
planting  them  where  the  mid-day  sun  will  shine  on 
them,  or  the  flowers  will  look  half-dead  during  the 
daytime. — J.  C.  Tai.i.ack,  JJrrrmere  I'arli. 

llaurandya  Barclayana.  —  Treated  as  a 
tender  annual  this  will  flower  freely  if  planted  out- 
side during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  really 
both  pretty  and  distinct.  It  is  a  slender,  yet  free 
growing  climber,  with  leaves  more  or  less  heart- 
shaped,  while  the  flowers  are  tubular  with  spread- 
ing lobes  after  the  manner  of  some  gesneraceous 
plants.  Their  colour  is  a  kind  of  violet-purple, 
though  individuals  vary  somewhat  in  hue.  It  is 
quite  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  Mexico  in  1H25,  and  seeds  of  it  are 
readily  obtainable  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  should 
be  sown  early  in  the  spring  in  a  gentle  heat  so  as 
to  have  good  plants  when  the  time  arrives  to  place 
them  in  the  open  ground.  They  may  be  treated 
in  various  ways,  but  a  very  pleasing  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  lUlowing  them  to  ramble  over  a  few  sticks. 
-T. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.— Mr.  Young 
must  be  exceptionally  fortunate  to  be  able  to  grow 
this  Carnation  so  well,  and  also  in  being  able  to 
call  this  "an  ideal  season  for  Carnations."  Here 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  stock  of 
the  Carration  in  question,  and  this  year  it  is  much 
worse  than  usual ;  in  fact  it  is  the  worst  kind  I 
have  out  of  at  least  fifty  varieties.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  its  being  a  most  lovely  thing  when 
in  good  form,  but  my  experience  would  not  lead 
me  to  plant  it  in  quantity  for  colour  eft'ect.  Carolus 
Durand,  on    the  other   hand,   may  be  absolutely 
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depended  on  to  grow  well  and  to  give  a  wealth  of 
lovely  flowers  wliich,  if  not  exactly  of  the  same 
shade  of  colour,  come  very  near  it,  being  rather 
deeper  coloured  than  usual  this  year,  and  surpass- 
ing it  in  form,  substance  and  vigour,  the  grass 
alone  of  this  variety  being  a  pleasure  to  behold. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  be  induced  to  throw  away 
an  otherwise  good  variety  simply  because  a  few  of 
the  earliest  flowers  split  their  pods;  at  the  same 
lime  a  variety  which  did  this  to  any  great  extent 
should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  it  can  be  replaced 
by  another  vigorous  kind  in  the  same  colour  not 
liaving  this  bad  trait.  I  hope  we  may  yet  see  the 
day  in  which  we  shall  have  a  race  of  good  garden 
Carnations,  non-srlitters  and  with  good  conslitu- 
liou  in  a  variety  of  colour  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  garden  effect,  while  to  this  should  be 
added  that  charm  of  charms  among  Carnations,  a 
delicious  scent.— J.  C.  Tali..\ck, 

Cannas. — Some  good  examples  of  the  large 
floweiing  race  of  Cannas  form  a  very  pleasing 
feature  in  Hyde  Park.  They  are  in  the  shape  of 
large  masses  grown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  the  turf 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  allow  for 
the  full  development  of  the  handsome  foliage. 
Many  of  them  are  flowering  freely,  and  their  brightly 
coloured  blossoms  serve  to  lighten  up  the  mass  of 
noble  foli.^ge.  There  are  a  great  many  llower- 
spikes  in  various  stages  of  development,  so  that  the 
display  of  bloom  bids  fair  to  continue  till  frost 
comes.  One  advantage  of  growing  these  large- 
flowered  Cannas  in  pots  is  th.'it  as  the  season  ad- 
vances they  can  be  lifted  without  any  check,  and 
m:iy  then  be  taken  under  glass,  where  their  flowers 
will  continue  to  develop  for  some  time.  The  fart 
that  theyarevery  accommodating  during  the  depth 
of  winter  is  also  another  point  in  their  favour. — T. 

The  white  Virgin's  Bower.' — We  were 
charmed  lately  with  this  plant  as  grown  in  Mr. 
Hugh  Smith's  g.arden  at  Itoehampton.  It  was 
tndned  over  a  balloon-like  trellis  in  the  flower 
gardtn,  and  was  covered  with  white  flowers  and 
creamy  buds,  forming  a  beautiful  bower.  The 
plant  is  quite  hardy.  This  is  another  proof  of  what 
we  have  often  said  — that  the  greatest  beauty  of 
the  Clematis  is  not  in  the  large  purple,  metallic- 
looking  kinds  so  common  now,  but  in  the  smaller 
and  infinitely  more  graceful  wild  sorts,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  cultivation,  and  some  as  yet  not 
grown  in  gardens.  Among  them,  however,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  any  more  beautiful  than  the 
various  forms  of  Clematis  Viticella— a  white  variety 
of  which  is  the  plant  we  saw  at  Roehampton.  — yAf^ 
Field. 


CARNATIONS— NEW  SELFS. 
Among  the  kinds  on  trial  this  year  are  some  good 
ones  that  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Weguelin,  of  Teign- 
mouth.  Lady  Maud  Hastings  is  very  pretty  and 
distirict,  with  a  full,  perfectly  fringed  flower  that 
does  not  burst.  In  colour  it  is  a  distinct  shade 
of  salmon-pink.  It  has  a  drooping  habit,  but 
flowers  freely.  Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  pink,  is  worthy 
of  note,  soft  in  colour  and  perfect  in  shape. 
Howard  Paul,  a  scarlet  kind,  is  bright  and  free, 
but  the  flowers  all  lack  substance  and  are  not  full 
enough.  There  are  much  better  red  selfs  in  culti- 
vation. Two  more  brilliant  scarlets  from  the  same 
source  are  good  examples  of  what  not  to  send  out 
for  garden  decoration  if  they  always  behave  as 
they  have  done  with  us.  They  are  Lord  Wolseley 
and  Napoleon,  two  strong  growers,  sturdy  and 
showy,  but  every  bloom  bursts.  They  were  toler- 
able in  the  drought,  but  since  the  rain  has  come, 
every  flower  has  bursted.  This  is  really  a  grave 
defect,  sufficient  to  disqualify  any  new  kind  for 
garden  decoration.  It  would  be  well  if  our  raisers 
would  regard  it  in  this  light,  for  it  is  satisfactory 
to  notice  that  most  of  the  fine  new  kinds  do  not 
burst.  Others  from  Mr.  Weguelin  that  do  not 
offend  in  this  respect,  but  are  good  in  colour  and 
constitution,  are  Mont  Blanc,  white;  Rosalind,  a 
bright  pink,  very  good ;  and  Aunty  Rose,  ro*y 
pink.  Baron  Jules  Evain,  a  French  kind,  ap- 
pears free  and  good,  profuse  and  distinct,  its 
flowers   being  of  a  deep  dark  maroon.      Mr.   F. 


Gifford  sent  several  apparent  acquisitions,  espe- 
cially L»ander,  a  yellow  self.  Alfred  Ash,  from 
the  same  source,  is  fine,  the  flowers  very  large 
and  full,  but  not  bursting,  the  colour  a  rich 
deep  pink.  Cantab,  deep  red,  and  Montague,  nf  a 
brighter  shade  of  led,  have  been  fine.  Mile. 
Hochard  i>i  a  splendid  white  self  from  the  noted 
French  raiser,  broad  in  petal  and  perfect  in  form. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  white  Countess 
of  Paris,  the  expression  of  the  flower  and  .slight 
fringing  of  the  petals  being  similar,  but  another 
season's  trial  with  strong  plants  put  out  early  must 
take  place  before  it  is  proved  to  be  a  white 
Countess,  flowering  long  and  freely  as  that  sterling 
kind  invariably  does.  A.  H. 


TCHICHATSCHEFFIA  ISATIDEA. 


Thi.s  most  beautiful  alpine  is  a  native  of  Asia 
JVIinor,  and  ha.s  been  named  by  Boissier  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  Russian  naturalist.     It 


plants  were  raised  from  seed  in  spring— a  much 
better  way  than  that  of  increasing  named  kinds 
by  cuttings.  The  cuttings,  even  when  carried  safe 
through  the  winter,  usually  carry  the  germs  of 
insect  and  other  pests,  too  ready  to  eat  up  and  de- 
stroy the  young  growth  ;  by  raising  the  plants  from 
seed  we  have  a  clean  start,  and  if  the  frames,  pits, 
or  hou'cs  in  which  they  are  grown  are  quite  free 
from  vermin,  the  chances  are  we  may  have  a  per- 
fectly healthy  stock  to  put  in  the  beds.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  raising  half-hardy 
plants  from  seed— plants  that  at  no  distant  day 
viere  always  increased  by  cu'tings.  We  depend  on 
the  seedsman's  enterprise  to  fix  the  colours  for  us, 
and  ofl'er  beautiful  things  like  Verbenas  and  many 
other  plants  in  distinct  and  definite  colours.  This 
they  are  now  doing  successfully,  and  every  year 
will  see  an  extension  of  the  practice. — The  Field. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

.    ^,     ,       ,  ,  .     ,  ,         .,    Primula  Reidi. — This  plant  is  certainly  a  neren- 

is  perfectly  hardy,  and  not  particular  as  to  soil  njai.  i  have  grown  it  four  or  five  years  and  I  have 
or  situation,  but  prefers  growing  among  rocks.  '  still  a  portion  of  the  original  root.  I  say  a  por- 
Froin  a  tuft  of  spathula^e  oblong  leaves  which    tion   because  I  have  propagated   it   by  division, 

which,  in  part  at  least,  is  another 
proof  that  the  root  is  of  perennial 
duration.  Seed-raising  for  this  is 
doubtless  the  best  means  of  propa- 
gation. It  may  be  useful  to  point 
out  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
growth  of  the  seeds.  I  have  a  pan 
of  seed  that  has  been  yielding  for 
nearly  two  years.  Further,  I  tave 
two  sowings  of  this  year's  seeds  sown 
in  June,  and  some  have  already  ve ge- 
tatf  d. 

Helianthemum     Fumana.  

This  is  a  very  distinct  Sun  R  ise, 
foliage  evergreen,  of  dark  hue,  stout, 
and  narrow,  in  the  way  almost  of 
Phloxes  of  the  setacea  class.  The 
flowers  are  not  lirge,  but  in  umbels, 
and  bright  lemon-yellow.  It  assumes 
somewhat  the  tree  habit — on  one 
stem,  though  but  (>  inches  or  li  inches 
high.  It  is  a  characteristic  Hale 
shrub  and  flowers  late,  which  is 
rather  a  recommendation.  I  find  ic 
likes  a  gritty  soil  and  full  sunshine. 

Spiraea  palmata.  —  We  ofien 
see  this  in  a  shrivelled  state  both  as 
to  leaves  and  flowers.  The  cause  is 
drought,  and  if  the  plants  receive  a 
check  from  this  they  show  it  clearly 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  Deep  tilth 
and  plenty  of  moisture  they  must 
have.  Moreover,  the  crimson  flowers 
are  of  a  richer  hue  when  the  plant  is 
is  formed  in  the  first  year,  appear  the  flowers  in  ^^"  grown.  I  consider  this  one  of  our  best  htr- 
the  second  season  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  baceous  plants  where  it  can  be  accommodated, 
thickly  beset  with  shining  silky  hairs,  from  '  Spiraea  palmata  alba.— This  in  bold  groups 
amongst  which,  in  the  second  year,  rises  the  's  especially  useful  just  now,  when  white  flowers 
thumb-thick  flower-stalk  showing  a  combined  '•  ^•'^  getting  scarcer  and  the  general  effect  in  the 
thyrsus  of  Syringa-like  bright  ro.sy  lilac  flowers  !  garden  is  growing  more  rank  and  sere.  Against 
which  are  fragrant  like  vanilla.     The  bunch  is    '^'*  "^'^'^  nothing  helps  like  masses  of  white,  and 


TchiehulM-lieilia  iautidea.     Enyrarcd  for  The  G.\kijkn/,-.,«i 
a  photograph  sent  by  Ma.e  LeichtUn. 


over  a  foot  across,  and  is  in  great  beauty  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  It  belongs 
to  the  Crucifene.  Its  striking  beauty  and  un- 
com  mon  appearance  stamp  it  as  a  first-  class  plan  t. 

Bad  en- Bad:  II.  M.s.x  Leichtlin. 


this  plant  should  be  noted  for  the  purpose.  In- 
deed, any  white  flowers  that  come  after  the  middle 
of  July  should  be  so  plf.nted  as  to  show  up  in 
considerable  quantity.  This  has  been  tried  side 
by  side  with  the  typical  crim.son,  and  though  in 
a  measure  they  are  contemporaneous  and  the 
effect  proportionately  striking,  the  crimson  is 
rather  too  early  for  the  white,  and  so  the  rich 
Verbena  Melindres.— Very  often  our  so-called  contrast  that  might  otherwise  have  been  got  from 
improvement  of  plants  means  the  desertion  of  a  ^°'"«'^^  °o*«<5  ^<^^  t^eir  long  duration  is  lost.  Yet 
noble  wild  type  for  a  mixture  of"  new  and  choice"  ^  ^^"^  ^^^"  almost  a  full  measure  of  success 
varieties  which  individually  may  have  charms  of  ,  brought  about  by  setting  back  the  crimson  in  a 
their  own.  but  in  effect  are  poor.  This  is  the  case  '  <iouble  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  causing  the  date 
with  the  Verbena,  the  fine  old  red  Melindres  being  of  bloom  to  be  a  little  later  by  setting  back  the 
a  most  effective  plant,  a  brilliant  red.  The  kinds  P'^"'^  '°  ^  ''"'«  '"'ee  shade,  but  keeping  the  white 
raised  from  it  are  many  and  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  f""?  exposed.  It  is  not  needful  to  say  how  much 
but  a  mass  of  them  is  as  nothing  to  a  like  mass  of  better  these  Spiralis  do  when  in  the  close  vicinity 
the  old  Melindres,  as  we  have  lately  had  an  oppor-    °f  "a'^''  °''  '^oggy  places. 

tunity  of  observing  by  growing  the  two  masses  near       Lychnis    Sieboldi.— We    should    do   well  to 
and  under  the  same  conditions.     In  both  cases  the   plant  this  more  ;  in  fact,  one  rarely  sees  it  even  in 
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gardens  where  the  largest  and  finest  selections  of 
hardy  flowers  are  grown.  It  is  somethirg  more, 
something  better  than  a  white  variety  of  )!aage- 
ana.  The  plant  has  a  neat  habit,  a  stature  of  a 
foot,  and  large  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness.  The 
flowers  remind  one  of  the  big  white  sirgle  blooms 
of  Primula  sinensis.  Why  a  plant  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  not  largely  planted  it  is  hard  to  say.  It 
lasts  a  long  time  in  blossom  and  never  looks 
shabby,  like  the  taller  Lychnises,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  otherwise  reliable  in  ordinary 
garden  soil. 

Lychnis  fulgens  is  another  gcod  thing  with 
dazzling  red  tluwers,  ,nnd  with  a  bolder  style  than 
Haagcaca  of  the  deepest  varieties.  It  does  not, 
however,  last  as  long,  but  being  of  but  a  few 
inches  stature  it  does  not  take  much  room  or  ever 
become  untidy,  and  therefore  it  might  be  worth  a 
place  in  good  ccmpany.  What  it  really  requires 
is  to  be  grown  in  good  sized  specimens  or  planted 
in  groups. 

Papaver  glaucutn.— I  think  I  saw  it  stated 
somewhere  that  this  was  a  perential.  It  will  not 
prove  so,  but  it  is  a  charming  noveliy,  dwarf,  neat, 
and  beaiing  abundance  of  brilliant  cupped  floweis. 

Reseda  glauca  is  a  beautiful  plant  quite 
worth  growing  for  its  neat  glaucous  tults  of  pretty 
foliage,  especially  as  it  is  a  perennial.  It  is  also 
an  alpine  species,  and  if  not  too  closely  examined 
resembles  the  alpine  Pinks  for  foliar  habit.  Then 
it  is  rather  a  happy  thought  that  we  can  now  have 
the  favourite  Mignonette  family  represented 
among  our  alpine  flowers  by  a  neat  little  perennial 
like  the  present. 

Silene  quadridentata. — The  very  small  true 
form,  the  one  that  often  passes  current  as  S.  quad- 
rifida,  is  one  of  those  gems  that  all  the  summer  long 
delights  us  with  its  snowy  little  flowers  in  masse.>^, 
so  that  it  often  makes  a  more  telling  patch  than 
many  bigger  flowers.  I  find  that  this  is  really  a 
scarce  plant  in  private  collections,  and  even  more 
so  undtr  what  1  believe  to  be  its  right  name.  The 
plant  I  grow  is  without  doubt  DeCandolle's  plant, 
tufted,  with  erect  and  slender  stems  freely 
branched  .leaves  small,  narrow,  and  pilose  ;  flowers 
small,  paniculated,  with  a  clavate  and  camf  anu- 
late  calyx,  and  petals  four-toothed.  It  begins  to 
flower  in  May  at  a  stature  of  1  inch,  and  goes  on 
till  September,  reaching  a  stature  of  3  inches  to  4 
inches.  It  is  a  vaiialle  species,  being  the  parent  of 
S.  pusilla  (Waldst.).  I  find  it  a  very  easiiy  grown 
alpine,  and  it  likes  nothing  better  than  root-divi- 
sion once  or  twice  in  summer,  when  it  neither  flags 
nor  stops  flowering.  In  winter  it  goes  back  to 
quite  a  surface  or  Moss-like  habit.  If  you  disturb 
it  then  you  may  lose  it. 

Sianthus  Atkinsoni. — I  propagate  this  by 
very  short  cuttings  with  a  heel  of  the  older  stems. 
It  is  true  there  is  not  an  atom  of  grass  to  be  f  een 
even  after  its  long  season  (quite  eight  weeks) 
of  flowers.  I  get  material  for  cuttings  this  way  : 
I  remove  the  many  branched  and  top  heavy  flower- 
stems  somewhat  before  the  flowers  are  over.  The 
advantages  are :  you  gain  your  object  much 
sooner  with  ample  time  to  root  the  cuttings  before 
cold  weather  sets  in  ;  you  save  some  of  the  vigour 
of  the  plants  l)y  removing  the  seed  pods,  wliich 
form  in  about  25  ])cr  cent,  of  the  flowers,  but  which, 
though  they  fill  fairly  well,  have  never  yet  proved  fer- 
tile with  me ;  and  you  also  probably  catch  all  the 
grubs  that  eat  the  leaves  hollow  in  the  upper  parts 
that  are  removed,  and  so  save  the  stems  from 
being  bored.  Anyhow,  the  sooner  you  cut  the 
plants  over,  the  more  safely  in  this  respect,  but 
you  should  not  omit  to  examine  the  old  stools  and 
stubbed  parts,  in  order  to  n"ake  as  sure  as  possible 
of  freedom  from  grubs.  Usually  in  three  weeks 
after  heading  over  grass  is  ready  to  take.  I  put 
the  cuttings  in  a  pan  of  sand  and  water  for  a  day 
80  that  they  almost  float.  There  should  not  be 
Bomich  water  as  to  stand  sepirate,  only  just  to 
be  level  with  the  sand.  After  a  day  remove  the 
bit  of  clay  from  the  outer  bottom  of  the  hole  of 
pan,  when  cuttings  and  sand  will  settle  solid.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  are:  the  cuttin).s  never 
flag,  and  they  may  be  set  in  the  open  sun- 
stune  at  once,  when  the  rooting  process  goes  on 


more  quickly  than  in  shady  places  or  closed 
frames,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  sturdy  cha- 
racter of  tlie  little  plants,  which  I  usually  have 
rooted  and  in  their  litt'e  pots  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month  accoidii  g  to  weather.  The  more  sunshine, 
the  more  attention  and  the  more  progress. 

Silene  Argoa. — This  may  be  a  scarce  or  even 
rare  plant,  as  it  is  reputed  to  be,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should,  only  by  the  rule  of  seldom  seen  and 
seldcmer  appreciated.  Siill  there  is  a  pleasing  if 
peculiar  feature  about  the  plant  when  in  flower. 
It  grows  [>  inches  high  with  a  dense  habit  both  as 
regards  top  and  underground  stems,  which  are 
many  branched.  The  floweis  come  in  early  sum- 
mer and  last  but  a  short  time  individually,  but 
some  weeks  in  succession.  They  are  1  inch  across, 
and  of  a  dull  salmon  or  nearly  crushed  strawberry 
colour.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  when 
getting  sere,  almost  hispid. 

Epilobium  Billardierianum.  —  Of  all  the 
species  I  know  of  this  large  genus,  this  is  the  most 
useful  and  pretty  for  the  rockery.  It  is  a  perennial 
here,  and  reproduces  itself  moderately  from  seed 
as  well.  The  genus  is  not  a  favourite  one  with 
gardeners,  but  this  proves  very  attractive  in  a  good 
patch  ;  at  a  first  glarce  few  would  take  it  for  one 
of  the  Willow  Herbs.  It  is  a  small  species  with 
big  flowers  that  expand  well  and  keep  open,  and 
they  are  of  a  soft  flesh  tint,  but  the  more  showy 
feature  is  in  the  foliage,  borne  on  stems  2  inches 
to  5  inches  high.  The  leaves,  strap-shaped  and 
half  an  inch  to  1  inch  long,  are  of  thick  almost 
leathery  texture  and  glisten  like  wet  glass;  for 
most  of  the  summer,  if  grown  in  full  sunshine,  as 
the  plant  should  be,  the  leaves  reflex,  almost  curl, 
and  assumealovely  rus-etty  red  tint,  and  the  stems 
being  almost  black  they  have  a  rich  effect. 
Besides,  the  flowers,  which  appear  about  the  same 
time  and  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  touch 
off  by  their  flesh  tint  the  heavier  colours;  the 
contrast  is  still  more  sharp  by  reason  of  the  long 
seed-pods  being  of  almost  ebony  blackness  and 
bulky  proportions  for  so  small  a  plant.  The 
plant  is  more  or  less  in  evidence  the  year  round. 
I  give  no  special  care,  indeed  none,  to  it.  It 
springs  up  in  the  hard  walks  and  sunny  places 
from  seed,  and  is  exceedingly  pretty  on  top  of  a 
wall  kept  moist. 

Hypericum  nummularium. — Why  this  does 
not  faster  come  to  the  front  among  choice  alpines 
I  do  not  know,  but  in  time  I  think  it  must  do 
so.  It  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  things  that 
has  all  points  good  and  not  a  single  fault— dwarf, 
procumbent,  neat,  a  pretty  and  distinct  eetting  of 
foliage,  large  flowers  of  thick  substance,  that  last 
a  long  time,  sufficiently  verdant  in  winter  to  be 
seen,  and  yet  not  more  so  than  to  practically  reclothe 
itself  with  new  verdure  annually.  It  spreads  but 
slowly,  so  that  it  is  not  like  many  of  the  smaller 
St.  John's  Worts  that  become  pests.  For  clothing 
the  sharp  edges  of  moist  rocks  as  with  a  living 
fringe,  or  for  gilding  narrow  crevices  in  late 
summer  with  its  numerous  golden  blossoms, 
nothing  could  be  in  better  taste,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  novel.  If  once  you  see  a  plant  of  it 
well  grown  and  in  full  blossom,  it  will  need  no 
further  commendation.  It  likes  light  and  moist 
black  soil  with  plenty  of  sand.  I  lost  many  plants 
in  stiff  soil,  and  success  only  came  under  the 
changed  conditions. 

Dryas  lanata — My  liking  for  this  grows  more 
and  more.  Of  the  kinds  I  grow,  D.  octopetala,  D.  o. 
minor,  D.  tenella,  and  D.  Drummondi,  I  consider 
it  the  best.  It  is  the  latest  to  flower  and  is  in 
now.  In  many  ways  it  closely  resembles  octopetala, 
and  for  a  time  1  saw  little  or  no  difference,  for  its 
specific  name  points  to  a  property  wanting  in  the 
liritish  type.  It  is  when  the  plants  get  vigorous 
that  they  assert  themselves  as  distinct  in  their 
flowers,  which  are  larger  acd  more  imbricated  ; 
the  foliage  also  is  rather  broader  and  more  woolly. 

Wcodrille,  Kirl.stall.  J.  M'OOD. 


Some  tender  biennials.^ Whilst  Pentstemons 
are,  when  lliey  can  be  in<iuced  to  stand  the  winter 
safely,  alwaj  s  very  fine  the  following  season,  still 


the  somewhat  tender  nature  of  the  plant  renders 
it  needful  to  be.'-tow  some  care  upon  it.  I  have 
often  raised  plants  from  seed  sown  in  March  under 
glass,  got  them  out  into  the  open  ground  about  the 
middle  of  May,  had  them  flowering  profusely  all 
the  autumn,  and  then  have  had  every  plant  killed 
in  the  winter  should  that  season  happen  to  be 
severe.  The  very  same  thing  has  frequently  hap- 
pened to  Snapdragons,  for  both  these  and  Pentste- 
mons, if  tl  ey  can  be  induced  to  withstand  the 
ensuing  winter,  always  then  give  the  finest  spikes 
of  bloom.  Unfortunately,  such  gocd  fortune  as 
saving  the  plants  seldom  happened.  Even  in  such 
case  ample  reward  had  been  found  in  the  beauti- 
ful autumn  blooming.  Both  of  the^e  charming 
biennials  can  easily  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  but  that  means  trouble,  and  few  want  to 
be  so  bothered.  The  best  course  on  the  whole  to 
take  is  to  sow  seed  now,  and  from  the  seedlings  to 
plant  out  about  the  end  of  September  the  strongest, 
for  small  hard  plants  will  often  live  where  old 
ones  will  die,  preserving  the  smaller  seedlings  in 
shallow  boxes  or  dibbled  up  thinly  into  frames 
near  the  glass.  These  will  make  fine  well-rooted 
plants  to  go  out  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  will 
bloom  profusely  through  the  summer.  It  is  best  to 
give  some  protection  where  possible,  as  in  such 
case  plants  are  assured,  whilst  they  may  other- 
wise be  killed.  The  fine  Brompton  Stocks  often 
get  killed  wholesale  out-doors.  Now  and  then  in 
specially  sheltered  places  they  escape,  but  it  must 
be  where  the  soil  is  natuially  dry  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  active.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  we  cannot 
have  Brompton  Stocks  as  we  used  to  do,  for  they 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  biennials.  Those 
who,  having  sown  seed  about  the  end  of  May,  can 
now  put  some  plants  into  li-inch  pots  and  get 
them  well  rooted,  and  later  have  them  shifted  into 
l)-inch  pots  to  stand  the  winter  in  a  frame,  turning 
them  out  into  the  open  ground  early  in  April, 
would  in  that  way  preserve  their  plants  from  harm 
and  secure  very  respectable  spikes  of  bloom.  The 
richly  perfumed  branching  Queen  Stock  needs 
somewhat  similar  care,  for  this,  though  said  to  be 
hardy,  I  have  seen  destroyed  wholesale  when 
planted  even  beneath  overhanging  trees.  The 
yaiious  forms  of  the  Sweet  Scabious,  very  beautiful 
indeed,  and  flowering  finely  when  kept  through  the 
winter,  again  need  some  protection  during  hard 
weather.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  these  sown 
early  in  September  in  a  frame  and  so  wintered. — 
A.  D. 


I 


GRASSES,  &c,  FOR  USE  DURING  WINTER. 

Most  Grasses  and  wild  plants  that  are  suitable  for 
drying  for  decoration  during  the  months  of  the 
year  when  flowers  are  diflioult  to  obtain  are  now 
ripe  enough  for  cutting,  and  most  of  us  will  be 
thinking  of  replacing  our  last  year's  stock.  The 
Cal's-tails  (Typha  latifolia)  are  jerhaps  the  m' st 
useful  of  aquatics,  and  are  very  effective.  If  cut 
in  time,  and  just  now  they  are  about  right,  they 
will  last  from  one  season  to  another,  but  it  left  too 
late  they  will  burst.  A  very  suitable  plant  to  use 
in  conjunction  with  the  Typha  is  Arundo  con- 
spicua,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  tall,  rced- 
like  Grasses.  Its  graceful  silky  plumes  mixed 
with  the  brown  tail  like  spikes  of  the  Typha  look 
very  handsome.  It  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  the  Pampas  Grass,  except  for  high  wall  decora- 
tion, being  much  lighter.  The  Aquatic  Grass  (Poa 
sp.)  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  light  and 
strong,  and  dries  well.  The  feathery  tufts  of  the 
Cotton  Grass  (Eriophorum  vaginatuni)  may  also 
be  used  with  good  effect.  A  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  collection  is  the  Eryiigium.  There  are 
ttany  varieties  to  choose  from.  They  last  almost 
any  length  of  time,  but  gradually  lose  their  colour. 
While  uncut  they  should  be  well  tied  up  to  prevent 
the  stems  from  growing  in  fantastic  curves,  which 
may  be  awkward  in  decorating.  Another  large 
and  oinaniental  genus  of  plants  is  the  Echinops, 
or  Globe  Thistle.  The  blue  or  white  florets  look 
very  pretty  among  Grasses,  &c.  All  the  above- 
named  flowers  and  Grasses  may  be  effectively  com- 
bined in  a  terra-cotta  vase  about  1«   inches   in 
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height.  The  Cafs-tails  and  the  Ariindo  can  hardly 
be  cut  with  too  long  stems.  An  arrangement  of 
this  kind  is  a  charming  finish  to  a  corner  of  a 
drawing-room.  If  colour  be  desired,  nothing  is  so 
showy  as  the  large  seed-pods  of  the  Gladwyn  (Iris 
fiEtidissima),  showing  the  large  orange-red  berries. 
The  common  Teazel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris)  would 
also  give  a  touch  of  light  colour  when  the  flowers 
are  freshly  cut. 

For  smaller  vases  and  for  mixing  with  fresh 
flowers,  the  ornamental  flowering  Grasses  are  in- 
valuable. Agrostis  nebulosa  and  A.  pulchella,  the 
Quaking  Grasses  (Briza),  Turk's-head  (Lagurus 
ovatus),  and  Eragrostis  elegans  are  the  best. 
These  are  all  annuals,  and  may  easily  be  raised 
from  seed.  They  should  not  be  gathered  until  they 
are  fully  open,  or  they  will  shrivel  and  curl  up. 
Tvpha  minor,  also  the  bright  crisp  flowers  of  the 
Everlastings  (Hulichrysum)  and  the  lighter  Uho- 
danthes  are  very  useful  to  give  solidity  to  arrange- 
ments of  the  finer  Grasses.  The  Helichrysums  and 
the  Rhodanthes  should  be  gathered  when  but  partly 
opened  and  hung  head  downwards  in  a  cool  place 
till  the  stems  are  dry.  None  of  the  abov'e  should 
be  put  into  water  at  all  when  they  are  cut  for 
drying.  L.  H. 


A  pleasing  contrast  of  colour.— One  of  tbc 

most  ple.isiuu;  arr;in<;('iiii'nt.s  n(  flowers  we  Itavo  sct'ii 
this  season  was  iikiiIo  ui)  of  a  buld  group  of  (iladiulus 
brenebleyensis  and  ll'iufsty,  the  contrast  being  de- 
lightful. 

Gaultheria  tricophyllea.— I  am  very  glad  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Wood's  note  in  The  Garden  of 
July  ;;2  the  name  of  this  charming  little  Gaul- 
theria, which  Mr.  Wood  kindly  sent  me  three  years 
ago,  labelled  "  Gaultheria  sp.  from  the  Himalayas 
at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet."  Planted  in  pure 
peat  and  sand,  it  has  spread  some  feet  over  the 
rockery.  It  is  a  deep  rooter,  and  makes  its  way 
under  the  stones,  appearing  among  the  surround- 
ing plants.  The  blue  berries  are  wonderfully 
brilliant.— ROBEKT  Bihkbeck,  Loch  Hourn  Head, 
Jnveriieis-shire. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.— With  all 

due  respect  to  your  editorial  remarks  in  another 
paragraph  headed  "  Carnation  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,"  Carolus  Durand  is  not  by  many  shades 
as  deep  an  orange  as  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
being  more  of  a  buff-yellow.  I  have  grown  this 
variety  together  with  most  of  the  best  French 
Carnations  for  several  years ;  it  is  a  better  flower 
and  a  more  perfect  bloom,  but  nothing  that  I  have 
yet  seen  approaches  the  richness  of  colouring  of 
this  Carnation,  except  it  be  my  own  seedling  Mrs. 
Frank  Bibby,  of  which  I  have  as  yet  only  a  few 
plants,  and  none  for  disposal.— H.  W.  Weguelin. 
Sheldon,  Teti/nmouth. 

Carnation  Leander.— I  must  beg  to  differ 
with  "A.  H."  in  his  statement  in  your  number  of 
July  2!l,  that  yellows  as  a  class  are  "  scarce,  weak, 
and  disappointing."  I  do  not  know  what  they  may 
be  in  Sussex,  from  which  county  I  believe  he 
writes,  but  here  in  Devonshire  I  never  wish  to  eee 
finer  and  stronger  plants  than  I  have  grown  in 
yellows  and  yellow  grounds  this  season.  Leander 
did  very  well  with  me,  and  formed  one  of  a  box  of 
eighteen  blooms  with  which  I  took  first  prize  at 
our  local  show.  It  was  much  admired,  but  I  do 
not  call  it  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  yellow,  being, 
although  large,  somewhat  ragged,  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon  not  to  split.  However,  when  a 
good  bloom  is  found  it  is  very  good,  but  not  to  be 
compared  to  such  llowers,  for  instance,  as  Si- 
monite's  Countess  of  Salisbury.  This  is  certainly 
the  finest  yellow  I  ever  saw,  being  far  larger  than 
Germania,  but  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  form 
and  beauty  of  colour  of  this  now  well-known  va- 
riety. And  then  there  are  Sybil,  Exquisite,  Du- 
chess of  Portland,  Ovid,  and  a  number  of  others  by 
the  same  raiser  that  grow  as  strongly  out  of  dooTS 
as  any  Carnation  can.  And  then  how  lovely  are 
Douglas'  yellow  grounds,  of  which  that  splendid 
Picotee  Robert  Sydenham  is  perhaps  the  best.  1 
had  upwards  of  a  hundred  plants  of  this  variety 
all  in  bloom  at  once  the  other  day,  and  they  were 
a  splendid  sight.     Almeira  has  also  done  well  with  I 


me  this  year,  and  hid  the  left-hand  corntr  pl.ice 
in  the  box  above  alluded  to.  All  these  yellows  and 
yellow  grounds  are  planted  out  in  October,  are  out 
all  winter  in  all  weathers  without  any  prottction, 
and  flower  strongly  and  well,  giving  good  sturdy 
grass  for  layering  in  July. — H.  W.  Weuublin. 

Poisoning  by  Primula  obconica.  —  About 
eighteen  months  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady 
for  repeated  attacks  of  an  intensely  irjitable 
papular  eruption  on  both  hands.  The  eruption 
lasted  three  or  four  days,  and  then  the  skin 
desquamated.  On  one  occasion  the  chin  was 
affected.  My  patient  was  an  enthusiastic  gardener 
and  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  plants.  She 
suspected  the  I'dmula  obconica  from  having  reail 
of  its  peculiar  properties  ;  and,  in  order  to  put  her 
suspicions  to  the  test,  bared  her  arm  and  lightly 
passed  a  bunch  of  its  leaves  round  the  mi^Idle  of 
the  forearm.  Nothing  happened  until  the  next 
day,  more  than  twelve  hours  after  the  experiment, 
when  a  broad  band  of  small  papules  appeared  on 
a  raised  b.ise  giving  rise  to  almo^t  intolerable 
itching.  She  found  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  to  be  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  also  that  if  the  fingers,  after  handling  the 
plant,  touched  the  face,  the  eruption  was  produced 
there  as  well.  A  strange  feature  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  effect  until  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  hours.  The  flowers  alone  had  no  evil 
influence.  For  several  months  before  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  discovered  this  patient's  life  was 
almost  unendurable  from  the  terrible  irritation 
After  getting  rid  of  all  of  this  partieular  kind  of 
Primula  there  was  no  further  attack. — C.  KiNGSLEV 
AcKLAND,  L.R.C.P.,  Lend.,  B'idfford,  July  22,  in 
Lancet. 
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THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Fruit  growers  and  all  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hardy  fruit  generally  will  have  had  good 
reasons  for  remembering  the  year  1893  Our 
troubles,  commencing  with  the  flowering  period, 
have  increased  as  the  season  wore  on,  and 
they  are  not  over  yet  by  any  means.  The  trees 
of  all  kinds  were  in  an  unusually  promising 
state  at  the  outset,  the  flower-buds  being  buth 
abundant  and  stout.  Apricots  were  the  first 
to  expand,  and  a  very  rough  time  they  had  of 
it.  Severe  frosts  were  experienced  whOe  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  again  after  the 
fruit  was  about  the  size  of  Cherries,  this  being 
late  in  March.  Strange  to  relate,  a  very  little 
protection  saved  them,  the  crops  being  heavier 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past. 
Plums,  again,  were  iu  full  fiower  exceptionally 
early,  those  against  sunny  walls  being  very  gay 
about  March  25.  Frosts  did  not  injure  these 
either  before  or  after  the  fruit  was  set,  though 
at  one  time  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  any  to 
survive,  I'l"  of  frost  being  rather  tiying  to  tiny 
green  fruit.  The  warm  dry  walls  must  have 
saved  the  fruit,  and  the  crops  are  remarkably 
heavy.  As  far  as  standard  and  pyramid  Plums 
are  concerned,  the  crops  with  me  are  a  complete 
failure.  Pears  against  moderately  warm  walls 
were  in  flower  at  the  end  of  March  and  promised 
well,  but  the  newly-set  fruit  and  late  expanded 
flowers  were  not  proof  against  the  severe  frosts 
experienced  on  and  about  April  13.  Large 
quantities  of  newly  -  set  fruit  dropped  ott' 
wholesale,  and  the  crops  are  very  variable 
accordingly.  Where  the  sun  struck  full  on  the 
trees  while  yet  in  a  frosted  state  very  few  fruits 
are  now  to  be  seen,  but  the  trees  against  walls 
with  a  southern  and  south-west  aspect  are  fairly 
well  furnished  with  fruit.  In  some  gardens  in 
this  di.strict  standards  and  pyramids  are  carrying 
quite  heavy  crops,  in  others  they  are  very 
lightly  cropped.     Cherries  in  variety  flowered 


profusely  and  escaped  injury  from  frosts. 
Better  crops  of  fine  fruit  I  never  saw.  Much 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines. Many  flowers  were  certainly  blackened 
by  frosts,  but  abundance  was  left  behind,  thin- 
ning out  being  neces'<arily  severe.  Apples  in 
sheltered  positions  were  the  greatest  sutt'erers 
from  the  frost.  It  did  not  actually  destroy  the 
flowers  outright  in  all  cases,  but  was  responsible, 
I  believe,  for  the  great  numbers  of  small  mal- 
formed fruits  there  are  this  season.  Trees  more 
fully  exposed  to  all  weathers  flowered  later  than 
April  l.'i,  and  as  a  rule  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  too  much  so  iu  many  cases.  Frosts  did 
not  injure  Gooseberries  and  Currants  as  much  as 
anticipated,  but  the  early  buds  and  flowers  on 
Strawberries  were  all  blackened. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  good  start  was 
made  in  spite  of  the  frosts,  the  latter  doing  so 
little  harm  comparatively,  owing  ti  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  Had  they  followed 
upon  hail  or  rain,  or  if  there  had  been  an 
average  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  delicate  flowers  and  newly  set  fruit  would 
nearly  all  have  been  destroyed.  But  if  a  dry 
though  cold  air  saved  the  crops,  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  was  not  good  for  the 
leaf  growth  of  the  trees.  It  checked  healthy 
progress  and  favoured  the  increase  of  all  kinds 
of  insect  pests.  Aphides,  caterpillars,  red 
.spider,  and  diseases  of  a  fungoid  nature  have 
all  proved  serious  troubles,  the  long-sustained 
drought  greatly  aggravating  the  evil.  This  has 
been  a  tine  season  for  vendors  of  insecticides 
and  for  the  trial  uf  all  sorts  of  concoctions,  but 
in  every  case  it  has  been  uphill  work  exter- 
minating insects.  We  wanted  drenching  rains 
and  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  badly, 
and  to  all  appearances  very  many  fruit  trees 
have  sustained  injuries  froai  which  they  will 
not  very  quickly  recover. 

The  very  welcome  change  in  tlie  weather 
may  have  taken  place  in  time  to  greatly 
benefit  several  kinds  of  fruit,  but  our  trouble.s 
are  far  from  being  over.  Early  ripening  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day,  but  being  able  to 
gather  various  kinds  of  fruit  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  usual  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
doubtful  advantage.  In  the  first  place  it  throw i 
everything,  so  to  speak,  out  of  gear.  Bein.; 
able  to  gather  Strawberries  on  May  5  was 
something  to  boast  of  certainly,  but  what 
about  the  hundreds  of  pot  plants  grown  to 
waste,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same  ?  That 
would,  however,  be  a  trifling  matter,  afl'ec'ing 
the  "many  "  but  little,  not  having  abundance  of 
fruit  during  the  tropical  weather  felt  towards 
the  end  of  .June  being  the  greatest  drawback.  A 
great  heat  so  early  in  the  summer  is  not  good  for 
the  class  of  fruit  we  grow,  especially  it  drought 
also  prevails,  Strawberries  being  among  the  first 
to  indicate  they  do  not  like  it.  They  coloured 
only  too  readily,  but  there  was  a  want  of  sweet- 
ness and  richness  in  the  flavour  not  often  observ- 
able. Other  small  fruits  were  very  early  and 
not  nearly  so  sweet  as  desirable.  Apricots, 
notably  the  Large  Early  and  Early  Moorpark, 
were  tit  to  gather  about  June  20,  but  the  fruit 
ripening  then  and  since  has  not  been  so  fine 
as  usual  and  not  juicy  enough.  Peaches,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  greatly  improved  by  the 
heat,  the  (juality  being  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
what  has  been  grown  under  glass.  I  gathered 
the  first  ripe  fruit  of  Early  Alexander  on  June 
18,  Hale's  Early  being  fully  three  weeks  later 
instead  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as  of  old, 
owing  probably  to  the  change  in  the  weather. 
In  any  case,  this  should  be  one  of  the  best  sea- 
sons for  Peaches  on  record.  Nectarines  also 
promising  well.  Of  Plums  the  first  to  ripen  was 
Rivers'  Prolific,  but  Morocco  is  nearly  as  early 
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and  a  much  better  fruit.  De  Montfort  on  a 
south-east  wall  was  perfectly  ripe  on  July  10, 
and  when  slightly  shrivelled  ia  even  more  richly 
flavoured.  Oullin's  Colden  was  only  two  or 
three  dayslater,  and  the  tree  is  carrying  .i  grand 
crop  of  fruit.  Early  Transparent,  Green  Gage, 
McLaugliliu'.s  Gage,  The  Czar,  Victoria,  Kirke's 
aud  Coe's  Golden  Drop  are  all  equally  well 
laden  with  line  fruit,  but  there  will  not  be 
many  left  by  the  end  of  August  or  when  they 
are  often  most  wanted.  Doyenne  d'Et6  is  the 
earliest  Pear  we  have,  and  we  coinmeuced 
gathering  ripe  fruit  on  July  3,  Citron  des 
Carmes  "being  nine  days  later.  On  July  Iti 
ihe  first  ripe  .Jargonelle  was  gathered,  and 
if  all  other  varieties  are  correspondingly 
early  in  ripening,  there  will  be  fewer  Pears 
left  at  midwinter  than  is  the  case  in  years  of 
scarcity.  We  do  not  want  Marie  Louise  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  ripe  early  in  October,  but 
it  is  only  too  likely  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
Apples  promise  to  be  both  tine  and  early  in 
riptning  on  young  trees,  and  early  as  well  as 
very  small  and  abundant  on  old  trees.  The 
latter  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  caterpil- 
lars and  aphides,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  on 
those  in  old  orchards  is  miserably  small.  Many 
thousands  of  the  trees  planted  during  the  past 
ten  years  ought  this  season  to  give  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  young  trees  over  old  ones,  the 
Blenheim  Orange  excepted,  and  modern  selec- 
tions over  those  which  gained  favour  in  older 
times.  If  properly  placed  on  the  markets,  home- 
grown Apples  ought  this  season  tn  more  than 
liold  their  own  againi^t  importations  generally. 
As  previously  hinted,  we  are  not  out  of  our 
troubles  when  the  ripening  period  is  reached. 
Birds  have  been  even  more  troublesome  than 
usual,  but  these  are  more  than  rivalled  by  wasps. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  latter,  even  unripe 
Pears  and  Apples  being  attacked  by  them.  A 
tree  of  Jargonelle  Pear  was  wholly  cleared  of 
fruit,  nothing  but  skins  being  left,  before  we 
ciiuld  destroy  many  nests  ;  but  a  free  use  of 
i;as  tar  among  the  nests  and  Davis'  wasp-killer 
on  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  being  attacked 
has  done  wonders,  and  I  am  in  hopes  the 
best  portion  of  the  fruit  will  have  a  chance  to 
ripen  properly.  Nuts  are  fairly  plentiful,  or  1 
ought  to  say  were,  for  the  squirrels  were  mure 
numerous  than  of  late  years  and  were  not  killed 
in  time  to  fave  the  Filberts.  Yet  the  kernels 
were  not  half  formed  when  eaten. 

W.  Igoulden. 
Marston  Gaidens,  Froine,  Somerset. 


to  keep  it  fairly  in  check  except  in  the  case  of  a    Peach,   Worcester    Pearmain,    Blenheim    Orange, 


SOUTHERN. 

Claremont,  Esher.— .V  diary  of  outdoor  gar- 
de ling  operations  for  May  and  June  of  the  present 
sea-oD,  so  far  as  the  kitchen  and  hardy  fruit 
gar  iens  are  concerned,  consists  mainly  of  a  record 
of  watering,  mulching,  and  battles  against  insect 
pes^s.  Where  water  is  laid  on  and  there  has  been 
an  abundant  supply- where  the  hose  in  fact  has 
literally  been  going  day  and  night — crops  have 
done  well,  for  here  it  is  nothing  less  than  ,in 
Egyptian  temperature  following  a  flood  of  water. 
But  such  places  are  an  exception,  acd  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  despite  an  immense  amount  of 
labour,  failures  and  disappointments  have  to  be 
chronicled.  Good  surface  mulching  has  proved  of 
wonderful  service  on  our  rather  light  soil  for  both 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  without  it  the  amount  of 
water  we  have  been  able  to  give  in  individual 
cases  would  never  have  benefited  the  recipients  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Every  wall  tree  is  mulched, 
as  well  as  cordon  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  abo 
half  the  vegetable  crops,  and  very  many  flowers. 
Insect  enemies  have  been  very  troublesome,  red 
Bpider  especially  covering  every  kind  of  folinge  at 
all  susceptible  to  its  attacks.    We  have  managed 


portion  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  wall  adjoining 
a  Strawberry  border  Runners  of  the  latter  fruit 
were  late  in  coming  this  season.  Ttiere  was  no 
opportunity  for  cleaning  and  less  for  soaking  the 
Strawberry  bed.  It  became  simply  alive  with 
spider,  and  the  trees  on  the  wall  had  a  bad  time. 
Concerning  the  operation  that  brought  them  round 
and  settled  the  red  spider,  I  may  have  something 
more  to  say  in  a  future  note.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  record  for  the  present  that  sulphur  was  tho- 
rouglily  tried  and  found  wanting.  Aphi.les,  green, 
black  and  grey,  have  been  plentiful.  Cherries  and 
riums  especially  have  wanted  constant  attention. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  black  fly  has  crippled  two 
crops  of  Broad,  and  red  spider  very  much  checked 
French  Beans.  Thripsalso  has  played  sad  havoc  with 
the  Peas.  Wasps  are  plentiful,  as  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  fifty  nests  have  already  been 
destroyed  within  a  radius  of  halt  a  mile  from 
where  these  notes  are  penned.  As  a  set  off  against 
the  w.asps  whilst  on  the  subject  of  insects,  bees 
have  done  well ;  a  good  take  of  honey  is  already 
(July  17)  in  hand,  and  given  a  favourable  time  for 
another  six  weeks,  over  100  lbs.  of  honey  will  be 
taken  off  two  hives,  and  yet  plenty  left  to  carry 
them  well  through  the  winter  without  artificial 
feeding.  Earwigs  are  getting  troublesome,  and 
Bean  traps  on  walls  and  small  pots  on  Dahlia 
stakes  are  already  strongly  in  evidence.  The  fruit 
crops,  on  the  whole,  are  below  the  average  in 
quantity,  and  very  much  below  in  size  and  quality. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  numerically  strong, 
but  despite  heavy  thinning  will  be  much  smaller 
than  usual.  Apricots  are  very  abumlant,  but  these 
also  are  small ;  indeed,  the  latter  remark  applies 
so  emphatically  to  every  kind  of  fruit  that  it  is 
useless  to  particularise  individual  cases.  Cherries, 
both  dessert  and  Morello,  were  aud  are  very  fair, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  first  named  the  quality  is  not 
up  to  the  average.  Plums  promised  a  grand  crop 
and  set  well,  but  three  parts  of  the  fruit,  all,  in  fact, 
not  protected  by  the  foliage,  were  blackened  by  a 
late  frost ;  there  is  now  only  a  fair  spritiklirg 
Outdoor  Grapes  will  be  pleotilul  and  good,  berries 
already  the  s-ize  of  small  marbles.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  both  very  thin  ;  so  far  as  I  have  Veen 
able  to  gather  they  are  a  very  partial  crop  this 
year,  plenty  in  some  gardens,  but  fruit  a  lot  below 
average  in  size  ;  in  other  gardens  the  worst  crop 
known  for  yeais.  In  the  matter  of  small  fruits 
Strawberries  were  a  thin  crop  and  quickly  over; 
Gooseberries  also  thin.  Raspberries  and  all  the 
Currants  have  been  good  ;  these  are  all  grown  in 
those  parts  of  the  garden  least  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  prolonged  drought. 

Vegetables,  considoing  the  season,  have  done 
fairly  well  ;  mulching  has  been  largely  prac- 
tised in  the  kitchen  garden  as  well  as  in  the 
fruit  garden,  and  watering  as  much  as  possible. 
Such  vegetables  as  Spinach  and  the  early  and 
mid-feason  Cauliflowers  have  been  in  and  over 
with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Lettuce  has  been 
very  scarce;  the  best  to  stand  is  Marvel,  rather 
peculiar  in  colour,  but  a  very  valuable  sort 
in  a  season  like  the  present,  beans,  runner  and 
French,  sown  respectively  in  well-soaked  trenches 
and  deep  drills  and  well  mulched,  are  doing  well. 
Such  things  as  Celery,  the  Kales,  and  mid  .season 
and  late  Broccoli  are  later  than  usual,  but  are 
making  good  headway  since  the  rain.  Peas  (it 
has  been  impossible  to  water    these)  have   been 


Pine-apple    Russet,   Benoni,  Red   Astrachan,  and 
Ashmead's     Kernel     Improved     amongst     dessert 
kinds  ;  of  kitchen  varieties.   Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Warner's  King,  Ecklinville, 
Mere  de   Manage,    New    llawthornden,    Yorkshire 
Greening,    Tower  of  Cllamis,    Harvey's  Wdtshire 
Defiance,  StirUrgCasHe,Bramley's  Seedling,  Golden 
Spire,    Lane's     Prince    Albert,     Pott's     Seedling, 
Bismarck,  Councillor,  Cardinal,  Hollandbury    and 
Grenadier.      The    foliage    suffered    somewhat    in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  from  the  attack  of 
aphis  and   a   little   later   from   red   spider,  which 
checked  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  by  libeia'ly 
washing  Ihe  trees  with  tobacco  water  and    so't 
soap  dissolved  these  pe?ts  were  kept  under  some- 
what.   The  copious  rains  now  falling  will  assi^t 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit  considerably.     Pears  are 
by  far  the  best  crops  we   have  had  here  both  on 
the   walls  and  in  the  open.     Unfortunately,    but 
few  sorts  will  succeed  in  this  soil  when  planted 
in  the  open  ;  the  soil   being  heavy  and  cold  during 
winter,  the  growth  of  the  previous  season  dies  back 
very  much,   rendering  the  trees   unfruitful.      We 
have,  however,  good  crops  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Duchesse  d'Angoulrine,   Comte    de  Lamy,   Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis,    and    Catillac.      Oa    walla    we     have 
Jargonelle,     Marie     Louise,    Pitmaston    Duchess, 
Louise  Bonne   of  Jersey,  Thompson's,   Napoleon, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Williams'   Bon  Chretien,  Winter 
Nelis  and  Passe  Colmar  earn  ing  good  crops    of 
fruit.     Plums  are  an  exceedingly  heavy  crop  both 
on  walls  and  in  the  open  ;  the  tiees  are  healthy  acd 
the   fruit   promises   to   be    of   gord  quality.     Tl  c 
most  prolific  kinds  (they  never  fail  here)  are  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,    ( Irleans,   Victoria,   White  Magnum 
Bonuro,    Washington,    Jefferson,      Kiike's,  Green 
Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Diamond  and  MitcheUon's. 
Cherries   bear    full   crops   annually ;    indeed,   the 
trees  are  yearly  too  heavily  laden  ;  some  of  them 
exhibit  signs   of  exhaustion  owing  to  the  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  they  bear.     Governor  Wood  is  the 
best  early  sort;  May  Duke,  White  Heart,  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,    and    Elton    are    all    good.      Morell  s 
succeed  capitally  against  a  north  wall.     The  frin* 
of  this  sort  is   finer  than  hitherto.     Peaches  pnd 
Nectarines  are  regarded  here  as  the  most  cert i.in 
of  hardy  fruit.     The  crop  of  all  kinds  is  exception- 
ally heavy  this  season     We  have  them  growing 
on  various  aspects,   south,   east  and  west  ;  in  all 
cases   they   succeed    well.     Alexander,    Wateih.n, 
Early    Louise,    Hale's   Early,    Bellegarde,    Grcs-e 
Mignonne,    Ro^al  George,   Walburton    Admirabb-, 
Dymond,  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  the  Peaches 
grown.     Elruge  is  the   only   Nectarine  cultivated 
that  crops  freely.     Much   labour  was  necessaiy  In 
keep   the   trees   free   from   insect   pests   by  daily 
syringing   with   clear   water    and    an    occasional 
washing    of     the     leaves     with     an     insecticide, 
copious  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  being  also 
given.     Where  labour  for  this  work  could  be  ex- 
pended,  the    trees   enjoyed  the   fierce  sun-heat. 
Strawberries    in    this    garden   were  not  a  great 
success.     The   plants    suff'ered    from    the   severe 
frost     of     last     winter     and     again     from     the 
drought  of  this  spring,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  soil  is   more  inclined   to  sand  or  loam 
good  crops  have  been  secured.     Several  hundreds 
of  acres  of  this  fruit  are  cultivated  in   the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  London  and   other  markets,  and 
good   prices   have    been   realised.     The    fruit  has 
ripened  well,  the  flavour  good,  and  the  flesh  firm. 


poor  ;  late  sowings,  howeve  r,  of  William  Hurst  are    The  number  of  varieties  grown  is   few.  Sir  Joseph 


looking  well.  Potatoes  are  small,  but  a  clean, 
handsome  sample  and  quite  free  from  disease. — 
E.  Bl'ItUELL, 

Swanmore  Park,  Bithop'd  'Waltham.— In 

spite  of  the  remarkably  dry  season  experienced 
here  this  year,  the  hardy  fruit  crop  is  by  far  the 
best  I  have  .seen  for  the  last  fifteen  year.s.  Some 
kinds  of  fruit  are  perhaps  a  trifle  smaller  than 
usual,  owing  to  lack  cf  moisture,  but  taken 
altogether  it  is  a  good  season.  The  soil  here  is 
heavy  and  retentive  for  at  least  ?,  feet  deep,  which 
is  in  its  favour  considering  the  extreme  drought 
passed  through.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop, 
especially  such  varieties  as  Cox's  Or.ange  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish 


Paxton  being  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  market  man. 
A  few  cultivators  grow  Noble,  but  not  to  a  large 
extent.  It  is  not  found  to  ripen  earlier  than  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  while  in  point  of  flavour  and  cropping  it 
is  a  long  way  behind.  Alice  Maud,  Lucas,  Eleanor 
and  Princess  Frederick  William  are  favoured  by  a 
limited  few.  Taken  as  a  whole,  small  fruits  have 
done  very  well,  tlooseberries  suffered  a  little  from 
cold  winds  in  the  spring  and  also  from  red  spider  ; 
in  spite  of  this  the  crop  of  fruit  was  a  heavy  one. 
Black  Currants  ripened  veiy  quickly  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  fruit  was  small.  Red  Currants 
were  a  full  crop.     Nuts  are  an  average  crop. 

Vegetable   crops   have   suffered   severely  where 
water  and  mulching  material  were  limited.  Peas 
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in  some  gardens  being  quite  a  failure  owing  to 
drought.  By  the  aid  of  heavy  mulcliings  of 
minur^  and  copious  supplies  of  water  we  were 
enabled  to  ko?p  up  a  supply.  Well-tried  varieties, 
like  Duke  of  Albany,  Fortyfold,  Sharpe's  Victor 
and  English  Wonder,  have  again  done  good  service. 
Potatoes,  though  small,  are  good  in  quality  where 
the  land  w.is  deeply  moved.  All  the  members  of 
the  Brassii',a  tribe  hive  been  much  interfered  with 
by  caterpillars.  Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, the  crops  on  the  whole  look  remark ibly  well. 
— E.  Mni.YNEUx. 

Grenehurst,  Cipel,  Dorking.— Here  we  have 

a  very  a'lundant  fruit  crop  this  year.  Bush  trees 
of  all  kinds  are  very  heavily  laden.  Goose- 
berries are  very  sm-ill,  although  so  numerous,  and 
the  bushes  hive  suffered  very  much  from  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar.  Strawberries  were 
very  poor  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather, 
the  late  ones  doing  better  thin  the  earlier  sorts. 
Rv'pberries  were  poor,  but  the  autumn  fruiting 
oaei  arepromi-iing  to  bear  well.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tiriaes  outdoors  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  since 
the  recent  r.iins  are  swelling  very  fast.  Plums, 
both  on  walls  and  standard  trees,  are  carrying  good 
crops  of  frui'..  Had  the  rain  not  come  as  it  did 
a  fortnight  ago  I  am  afraid  that  orchard  fruits 
would  not  have  been  worth  gathering. 

Vegetables  are  now  promising  well  for  the  au- 
tumn, but  during  the  long  spell  of  hot  weather 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  enough  to 
keep  the  kitchen  supplied.  Flowers  have  been 
almost  a  failure  this  season  outdoors,  and  many 
Roses  have  died.  Our  soil  is  a>ery  heavy,  poor 
clay,  but  retains  moisture  for  a  longer  period  than 
soils  of  a  very  light  nature.  Wasps  are  very  nu- 
merous in  this  neighbourhood,  and  unless  the  nests 
are  destroyed  either  by  heavy  rains  or  by  some  of 
the  many  means  now  employed  for  taking  them,  I 
fear  all  the  fruit  will  be  destroyed.— W.  Shep- 
herd. 

Woolmer  Gardens,  Liphook.— In  this  dis- 
trict all  fruits  have  been  and  are  plentiful,  rather 
smaller  than  usual,  and  about  a  month  earlier. 
Cherry  and  Plum  trees  were  infested  with  fly. 
Gooseberry  trees  with  red  spider.  Pears,  Apri- 
cots, and  outdoor  Peaches  have  done  better  this 
year  than  for  many  years,  and  have  been  re- 
markably early.  Waterloo  Peach  was  ripe  by 
June  20,  and  Apricots  by  June  25,  Doyenne  d'Ete 
Pear  by  the  30th.  Filberts  and  hedge  Nuts  abun- 
dant. 

Vegetables  have  been  poor,  especially  in  gardens 
where  water  was  scarce.  Carrots,  spring  planted 
Cabbage,  and  early  Brussels  Sprouts  were  dying 
off  wholesale  with  grubs  at  the  roots.  The  recent 
rains  have  checked  them  somewhat  now.  The 
Onion  maggot  has  been  very  prevalent.  Potatoes 
in  places  have  died  away  before  a  crop  has  ma- 
tured. Peas  have  done  fairly  well,  and  the  hot 
weather  has  suited  Cos  Lettuce  to  perfection. 
Nearly  all  vegetables  are  about  three  weeks  ear- 
li  r  thin  usual. — J.  Taven'ER. 

Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.— Considering  the 
fine  display  of  bloom  in  this  district,  the  present 
state  and  prospects  of  fruit  crops  are  very  disap- 
pointing. The  lite  spring  frosts  thinned  the 
bloom  considerably,  and  Pears  on  April  10, 
when  in'  of  frost  was  registered,  fell  off  the  trees' 
in  quantities.  The  early  flowers  on  Strawberries 
also  were  killed  ;  nevertheless,  there  would  have 
baan  good  crops,  even  better  than  of  late  years,  had 
the  season,  as  regards  rainfall,  been  anything  like 
normal,  but  the  long  and  probably  unprecedented 
drought  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  fruit 
crop.  February  was  a  wet  month  (rainfall  .3  90  in.). 
Daring  March,  April,  May,  and  June  the  total 
rainfall  was  only  1-71  in.,  and  for  six  months  ending 
June  30, 602  in.,  the  average  here  being  12  00  in.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  under  such  conditions 
fruits  are  small,  and  all  crops,  including  vege- 
tables, below  the  mark  as  regards  quality.  Water- 
ing has  been  persevered  with  daily,  and  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  many  cases,  more  with  a  view 
of  keeping  trees  alive  than  saving  the  crop  of 
fruit,  but,  I  fear,  with  only  partial  success,  and 
that  many  trees,  especially  wall  trees  and  newly- 


planted  ones,  are  more  or  less  permanently  in- 
jured. After  looking  through  the  fruit  gardens 
I  may  briefly  summarise  my  observations  as  fol- 
lows :  Apples  about  half  a  crop  and  very  small. 
Pears  much  under  average.  Apricots  plentiful. 
Plums  very  few.  Cherries  abundant  crop,  but 
small.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  good  crops. 
Strawberries  good  crops  and  very  early.  Bush 
fruits  and  Nuts  medium  crops.  As  usual,  in  a  dry 
summer,  insect  pests  are  very  troublesome,  black- 
lly  and  caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,  and  maggot  made 
sad  havoc  among  Onions. 

Vegetables  have  all  suffered  from  drought.  Peas 
were  early  (lirst  gathered  May  1(1),  and  a  fairly 
good  supply  has  been  maintained,  but  only  by 
copious  drenchings  with  the  hose.  Potatoes  are 
very  small  and  crop  light,  Lite  crops  are  looking 
fairly  well,  though  mildew  and  fly  infest  the 
haulm,  and  no  case  of  disease  has  up  to  date 
come  under  my  notice. — Owen  Thomas. 

Knebworth,  Herts.- The  state  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  these  gardens  and  in  the  district  is, 
speaking  generally,  very  good.  In  some  few  low- 
lying  positions  and  in  others  where  exposed  to  the 
north-east  winds,  the  frost  on  the  night  of  April 
13  did  a  deal  of  damage  to  Apple  and  Pear  blos- 
som, and  as  a  consequence  the  crops  are  some- 
what variable  and  below  the  average  in  those 
places.  In  all  the  higher  positions,  however,  which 
I  have  visited,  full  crops  of  Apples,  and  Pears  are 
the  rule.  All  the  stone  and  bush  fruits  are 
everywhere  heavy  crops.  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries are  the  two  crops  among  fruits  that  have 
suffered  the  most  from  the  long  drought  and 
excessive  heat,  more  especially  on  light  soils. 
Strawberries  suffered  more,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  tropical  heat  and  want  of  moisture  in  the  air 
to  swell  them  than  from  want  of  water  at  the 
roots.  This  was  certainly  the  cause  in  our  case, 
for  our  plantations  of  plants  had  several  delugings 
of  water.  There  was  more  than  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  set,  but  only  the  first-set  fruits  swelled  off, 
the  later  set  fruits  failing  to  swell  at  all,  and  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  cooked  on  the  plants. 
We  failed  to  get  more  than  a  first  picking 
of  fruit  from  the  plantations,  thus  making  the 
Strawberry  season  a  very  short  one.  Evidently 
the  weather  was  too  tropical  for  this  temperate 
zone  fruit.  Raspberries,  where  growing  on  heavier 
soils  resting  on  cool  bottoms,  are,  as  with  us,  good 
crops.  Semper  Fidelis  being  the  heaviest  cropper 
and  the  finest  fruit.  Speaking  more  particularly 
of  the  fruit  crops  in  these  gardens,  only  once  be- 
fore in  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  we  had  so 
uniformly  good  crops  of  fruit  throughout.  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries  on  walls  are 
heavy  crops,  and  have  given  a  lot  of  trouble  to  thin 
out.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  varieties  of 
Pears,  the  crop  of  which  fruit  is  perhaps  the 
lightest  of  all,  yet  fully  an  average.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  excessive  crops.  Crops 
under  glass  have  benefited  much  from  the  fine 
sunny  weather.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Grapes 
are  extra  good  both  in  size  and  quality,  but 
to  carry  them  on  they  have  required  double 
the  usual  quantity  of  water  at  the  roots  and 
also  damping  down  of  the  houses  to  keep  the 
air  from  getting  too  dry  and  parched.  It  has  also 
been  necessary  to  cover  the  glass  over  the  Vines 
with  a  thick  coat  of  whitewash  to  preserve  the 
leaves  from  scorching,  and  help  to  ward  off  red 
spider,  which  is  very  prevalent  this  season. 
Tomatoes  are  also  heavy  crops  under  glass,  of 
excellent  colour  and  fine  flavour.  Orchard 
standards  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  are  heavily 
laden  with  fruit.  Some  varieties  of  the  former, 
such  as  Wellington,  Hawthornden,  Ecklinville, 
Irish  Peach,  Fearn's  Pippin,  King  and  several 
others,  are  heavily  cropped.  The  rains  which 
have  fallen  since  the  Sth  ult.,  and  more  copiously 
the  last  few  days,  have  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  as 
many  of  the  old-established  trees  were  just  begin- 
ning to  show  the  effects  of  the  long  drought  and 
were  hanging  out  signals  of  distress.  There  is  a 
chance  now  for  the  trees  to  swell  the  fruit  off  to 
a  fair  size,  otherwise  the  fruit  would  have  been 
small  and  poor.    One  very  noticeable  feature  in  all 


the  Apples  and  Pears  without  exc3ption  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  this  season  is,  they  are  free 
from  skin  blemishes,  the  fruit  being  clear  and 
smooth  and  already  putting  on  good  ('olour 
— a  result  evidently  to  be  credited  to  the  long 
spell  of  fine,  dry  sunny  weather,  which  has  been 
inimical  to  the  spreading  of  the  fungoid  pests, 
which  attack  the  fruit  in  moister  seasons. 

It  is  among  vegetable  crops  that  the  long 
drought  and  excessive  heat  have  been  most  severely 
felt  and  had  to  be  battled  with,  and,  save  where 
abundant  supplies  of  water  could  be  had  ready  to 
hind  and  where  the  soil  was  good,  deeply  tilled, 
and  full  of  plant  food,  the  crops  have  been  very 
light,  and  in  most  instances  of  very  poor  quality. 
In  this  latter  respect  Potatoes  are,  however,  an 
exception,  as  they  are  almost  everywhere  of 
excellentquality,  samples  very  clean,  though  under- 
sized. First  earlies  with  us  are  about  oae-third 
of  a  crop  as  compared  with  last  year,  but  second 
eirlies  now  being  lifted  are  turning  out  far  better 
than  we  anticipated,  crop  about  two-thirds  in 
weight  and  the  tubers  of  good  usable  .size  and  of 
super-excellent  quality.  They  have  been  growing 
on  a  piece  of  deeply  worked  ground  full  of 
manure,  and  this  enabled  them  to  go  on  grow- 
ing and  the  haulm  to  be  sustained  in  a  fresh 
state,  holding  out  against  the  drought  much  longer 
than  it  could  or  would  have  done  had  the  ground 
been  in  a  different  condition.  But  this  much 
can  be  said  for  all  other  crops  growing  on  deeply 
tilled  and  enriched  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  valu- 
able lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  trying  season  of 
drought.  Late  Potatoes  in  the  fields  were  got  in  in 
a  very  dry  soil,  which  remained  in  that  state  for 
fully  ten  weeks.  The  growth  was  very  irregular, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  sets  failing  to  sprout  at 
all,  and  altogether  the  crops  looked  very  miserable 
up  to  the  Sth  ult,,  but  the  rains  since  then  have 
revived  them  and  they  are  now  looking  well,  and 
as  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  them  to  ma- 
ture, fairly  good  crops,  I  think,  may  be  looked 
forward  to.  Early  and  second  early  crops  of  Peas 
have  been  very  fitful  in  the  supplies,  the  pods  fill- 
ing badly.  This  arose  not  so  much  through  being 
diy  at  the  root,  for  ours  were  kept  constantly 
watered,  as  from  the  excessive  heat  which,  like 
the  Strawberries,  they  could  not  stand  against, 
the  succession  flowers  and  even  the  newly-formed 
slats  being  scorched  and  shrivelled  up,  and  giving 
the  plants  such  a  check  they  could  not  get  over 
it.  The  consequence  was  where  we  ought  to  have 
had  several  successional  gatherings  from  rows  we 
had  to  be  content  with  only  one.  The  later  sown 
lots  are  now  looking  well  and  podding  freely,  and 
we  shall  have  good  supplies  through  August  and 
September.  Cauliflower,s,  Spinach,  French  Beans, 
and  all  kinds  of  silading  have  had  to  be  constantly 
watered  to  keep  the  supplies  up  a'-  all.  The  main 
crops  of  Carrots,  Onions,  Beet,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  which  were  got  in  early  and  growing 
on  rich,  deeply  worked  ground  have  held  their 
own  against  the  drought  with  very  little  water 
being  given  them,  and  are  now  looking  well  and 
promise  good  crops.  They  show  no  appearance  of 
having  passed  through  a  long  season  of  dry 
weather.  Asparagus  is  the  only  vegetable  which 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  great  heat  and 
drought  without  having  any  water  given  it. 
The  season  of  1893  will  oe  long  remembered  for 
many  things.  Among  these  may  be  named  its  ab- 
normal earliness  of  most  crops.  We  gathered  our 
first  dish  of  Peas  (Exonian)  on  May  20,  more  than 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  on  any  previous  year.  On 
the  same  date  we  gathered  the  first  dish  of  Straw- 
berries (Li  Grosse  Sucr^e)  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  any  previous  date.  Most  insect  plagues  have 
been  more  than  usually  rife,  and  a  constant  war 
has  had  to  be  carried  on  against  them  to  keep 
them  under.  On  the  other  hand,  the  garden  slug 
was  never  so  absent  as  this  season.  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  slug.  A  valuable  lesson  will  have 
been  taught  most  cultivators  of  the  value  and 
necessity  for  deeply  working  and  enriching  the 
ground  with  sufficient  and  proper  plant  foods  as 
against  poorly  worked  and  impoverished  soil  for 
sustaining  crops  through  a  long  season  of  drought. 

J.  Kipling. 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

August  8,  1803. 
The  Drill  Hall  was  very  well  filled  with  exhibits 
at  this  meeting,  more  almost  than  one  could  expect 
consideriDi,'  the  nearness  of  the  larger  exhibition 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  Orchids  were 
cot  present  in  large  numbers,  but  a  few  good 
things  were  shown.  The  entries  for  examination 
before  the  iloral  committee,  however,  were  more 
numerous  than  at  any  meeting  since  the  Ttmple 
show  in  May  last.  These  were  of  a  representative 
character  of  things  in  season,  earlier  than  usual  in 
some  instances.  Gladioli  in  particular  beirg  re- 
markably fine  for  the  early  part  of  August.  C'annas, 
upon  which  the  lecture  on  this  occasion  was  de- 
livered, were  repieseuted  chiefly  by  the  best  of  the 
flowering  varieties.  A  fine  lot  of  spikes  of  Holly- 
hocks was  sent  from  Scotland.  Hardy  flowers 
from  other  sources  were  likewise  good.  Amongst 
fruit  there  were  several  Melons  of  promise,  better 
than  at  any  previous  show  this  year.  Numbers  of 
dishes^  of  Plums  and  Apples  were  also  staged; 
also  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  denoting  in  many 
instances  the  earliness  of  the  season. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Kirst-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

MiLTONiA  JoiCEYANA,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  flne  form  of  Miltonia  Clowesi  major,  de- 
cidedly not  a  distinct  species  in  any  sense;  the 
flowers  have  all  the  characteristics  of  M.  Clowesi, 
but  are  larger,  the  peculiaiity  with  which  the  lip 
with  age  assumes  a  dull  yellow  tint,  being  exactly 
the  same;  the  flowers  were  large  and  well  coloured. 
From  Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park. 

L.ELi.v  TENEBBOSA  (Walton  Grange  variety).— 
A  distinctly  coloured  form  of  the  type,  with  yel- 
lowish green  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  faint  tracing 
only  of  the  distinctly  coppery  shading  of  L.  tene- 
brosa;  the  lip  was  tipped  with  pale  ro.-;e,  but  in 
other  respects  similar  to  the  type ;  a  cut  specimen, 
two  flowers,  being  shown.  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Thom- 
son, Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to 

L^LIA  NovELT-j  (L.  elegans  x  L.  Dayana), 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  those  of  L. 
Dayana,  the  sepals  and  petals  paler  than  in  that 
species,  but  the  lip  darker,  being  of  a  rich  velvety 
crimson,  the  growth  rather  taller  than  in  the  spe- 
cies just  named.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

CYPRiPEinrM  Ti'iAYERiANUM  (C.  Lawrence- 
anum  x  C.  Boxalli  atratum).— This  has  much  of 
the  character  of  the  latter  parent,  but  with  much 
deeper  coloured  flowers,  the  flowers  being  a  rich 
vinous-purple.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Cyi'ripedium  ^n-a-supeebiens  (C.  oenanthum 
X  superbiens).— In  this  hybrid  the  form  and  style 
of  flower  were  those  of  C.  superbiens,  but  it  was 
larger  in  all  its  parts,  a  bronzy  purple  pervading  the 
same  ;  a  very  fine  and  distinct  hybrid,  the  dorsal 
sepal  large  and  the  petals  broad.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Burfurd  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Agasisia  ioxoptera.— a  species  with  small 
but  pretty  flowers,  with  violet  shading  on  a  light 
ground.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Eabi.va  buaveolens.— a  small  botanical  ca- 
riosity. From  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
Devin. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  most  deservedly 
awarded  to  a  finely  cultivated  example  of  A'anda 
Sanderiana  bearing  flowers  of  unusual  size,  the 
spike  having  eleven  blooms  fully  ilcveloped.  From 
Major  Joicey.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had  a  few  choice 
Orchids,  amongst  which  were  several  spikes  (cut) 
of  Aerides  Lawrence:e  (Sander's  var.) ;  these  spikes 
were  extra  vigorous  and  bore  large  massive  flowers, 
richly  coloured.  Schoniburgkia  Lyons!,  a  very 
pretty  species,  with  purple  and  while  flowers  ;  Cy- 


pripedium  Ilar-froy.-c  (C.  Harrisianum  x  C.  Gode- 
froya;),  a  large  and  line  hybrid,  with  rather  pale- 
coloured  flowers  of  .'uperior  form  ;  Cattleya  Bles- 
sen'is,  after  L.  Dnyana,  but  paler  ;  Laelia  elegans 
Turneri  Purple  Prince,  a  splendid  dark  form,  and 
L.  Philbrickiana,  net  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
hybrids,  were  also  shown  (silver  lianksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  several  very  meri- 
torious plants,  amoi  g  which  were  Yanda  Sanderi- 
ana in  good  form,  Cypripedium  Youngianum  bear- 
ing three  flowers  to  the  spike,  all  fresh  and  good, 
with  distinct  drooping  petals ;  (.'ypripedium 
Macfarlanei  with  green  and  white  flowers  after 
C.  Spicerianum  ;  Aeridf  s  Ballantineanum  aureum, 
with  distinct  vellow  lip ;  Aerides  Sanderianum 
with  fine  spikes,  with  rich  crimson  markings  on 
the  flowers  ;  Grammatophyllum  Fenzlianum,  with 
green  and  pale  brown  blossoms  on  a.  long  spike  ; 
Cypripedium  Mavnardi  and  Calanihe  Sanderi- 
ana (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Measures,  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  Cambcrwell,  showed  Cypripedium 
Numa  superbum,  a  distinct  and  showy  form,  also 
C.  Youngianum  previously  alluded  to.  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor, 
a  healthy  plant  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus 
bearing  one  fine  spike  of  flowers. 

Floral  Com.mittee.' 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Gkeville.\  Bankst,  a  distinct  species  intro- 
duced as  far  back  as  1808,  but  which  has 
apparently  'escaped  notice  to  some  extent.  The 
style  of  growth  is  that  of  G.  robusta,  but  the  leaves 
are  not  so  much  sub-divided ;  it  is  a  very  promising 
kind  for  use  in  a  small  state.  From  Messrs.  John 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

LiATiiLS  py'Cnostachya,  with  long  spikes 
closely  set  with  small  flowers  of  a  pale  purple 
colour.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1732,  and  is  a 
fine  and  distinct  hardy  border  plant.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

MOXTBRETIA   CROCOSMI.'EPLORA    PLORE-PLENO. 

— Best  described  as  a  double  form  of  this  fine 
species ;  the  growth  is  also  vigorous.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Canna  DucnEss  op  York. — A  yellow  variety 
with  a  profusion  of  orange-coloured  spots,  the 
growth  free  and  the  spikes  of  good  size.  From 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport. 

Canna  Kontngen  Charlotte,  of  which  pl.-.nts 
were  shown,  a  more  commendable  method  than 
cut  flowers.  The  growth  in  this  case  was  ex- 
tremely dwarf,  the  colouring  after  the  style  of 
Mme.  Crozv,  but  lighter — a  fine  variety.  From  Mr. 
W.  Pfitzer.'Stuttgart. 

Canna  Michki.ut. — A  very  fine  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  with  extra  large  flowers  and  spikes.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Canna  Capitainb  de  Luzzoni. — A  large  pale 
yellow  variety,  spotted  with  pale  orange,  the 
petals  broad  and  massive.  From  M.  Lemoine, 
Nancy. 

Canna  Gloire  de  l'Empire.— A  fine  crimson 
variety,  with  large,  broad-petalled  flowers  and  fine 
spikes.     MM.  Vilmorin  et  Cie. 

Canna  Lohengein.— A  pale  orange  hybrid,  self- 
coloured,  and  very  distinct,  the  trusses  large.  MM. 
Vilmorin  et  Cie. 

Canna  President  Carnot.— Cinnabar-red  in 
colour,  lightly  spotted  carmine,  foliage  rich  purple, 
a  distinct  and  handsome  variety.  From  MM.  Vil- 
morin et  Cie. 

Gladiolus  Puke  op  York.— Spike  extra 
large,  also  the  flowers,  in  colour  a  rich  carmine, 
with  white  feathering.  From  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son. 

Gladiolus  Alt-red  Henderson.— Colour  dark 
cerise,  with  purplish  feathering;  the  flowers  large, 
also  the  spike.     Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  Ghoveu  Cli:vi:lani).  —  A  dark 
cherry  red,  very  fine  and  distinct,  nearly  self-col- 
oured.    Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  John  Warren.— Rich  salmon-col- 
oured flowers  and  dark  featherings  ;  another  dis- 
tinct kind.     Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 


Hollyhock  Amaranth.  —  A  fine  and  very 
double  seedling,  with  flowers  of  a  decided  amar- 
anthpink,  extra  large.  From  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Brand,  Saffron  Walden. 

Be(!onia  semperflorens  Vernon.  —  Extra 
dwarf  habit,  the  foliage  of  a  bronzy  red  shade  ; 
the  flowers  salmon-red,  very  profusely  produced. 
The  plant  had  evidently  been  grown  out  of  doors, 
showing  it  to  be  a  useful  bedding  plant.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Caladium  President  de  la  Devansaye,  with 
reddish  foliage,  almost  self  coloured,  a  narrow 
edging  of  olive  green  running  round  each  leaf. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Bause,  Norwood. 

Teitojia  Osiris— a  very  distinct  addition  to 
this  genus.  The  flowers  and  buds  were  of  a  pale 
yellow,  without  any  trace  of  orange  or  scarlet,  the 
growth  apparently  rather  tall.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt. 

Phlox  Etna. — A  very  bright  salmon  coloured 
variety  with  dorse  spikes  and  a  dwarf  habit. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Hedeea  Heli.x  var.  tbssellata. — Adistinctly 
marked  form  of  the  common  Ivy,  with  veinings 
after  the  manner  of  the  variegated  Japanese 
Honeysuckle,  but  not  so  distinct.  From  Miss 
Browning,  Algiers. 

Croton  Madame  Ernest  Bergman. — A  pro- 
mising addition  to  an  already  large  family ;  the 
growth  medium,  the  foliage  broad,  the  colour  rich 
golden  orange,  with  dark  olive  green.     Mr.  Banse. 

Deac.ena  Alexander  Laing. — Best  described 
as  a  much  improved  form  of  D.  superba,  being  more 
graceful  in  habit  and  slightly  more  robust,  the 
growth  free.     From  Mr.  Bause. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
(Messrs.  de  Rothschild's),  sent  a  large  group  of 
Campanula  pyramidalis  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  sent  a  magnificent  group 
of  Gladioli  in  great  variety,  the  spikes  finely  de- 
veloped and  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Besides 
those  certificated  the  following  should  be  noted  : 
Marengo,  a  rich  scarlet ;  Hemon,  a  shade  of  buff  ; 
Lord  Hawke,  extra  large,  light  salmon-pink ; 
Leonard  Kelway,  an  extra  dark  velvety  crimson  ; 
and  Duchess  of  York,  with  yellow  spots.  Besides 
the  foregoing  there  were  several  fine  varieties  of 
Gaillardia.s,  among.st  which  Topaz  was  very  dis- 
tinct, a  pale  or  lemon-yellow  self,  and  James  Kel- 
way, a  dark  red,  with  golden  eye.  Belladonna 
Lilies  (Amaryllis  belladonna)  were  shown  well ; 
al.so  the  best  sorts  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in 
season  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons  bad  a  group  of  plants,  in  which  wore 
included  Chironia  exifcra  with  pretty  pink  flowers, 
narrow  leaves,  and  dwarf  growth  ;  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus,  Stenandrium  Lindeni,  Sonerila  le 
petit  Leon,  Bertolonia  Comte  de  Kerchove  and 
other  varieties,  Croton  Morti,  and  small  Palms 
with  other  things  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  had  a  large  display  of  Carnationsinbunchcs, 
which  were  feeling  the  effects  of  the  heat  somewhat. 
The  best  were  White  Dame,  pure  in  colour  ;  Mary 
Morris,  still  one  of  the  best  pinks ;  and  King  of 
Scarlets.  Sweet  Peas  were  finely  shown  by  the 
same  firm.  The  best  of  these  were  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Splendour,  Monarch,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Orange  Prince,  Mr.  Eckford,  Marchioness  of  Bute, 
Her  Majesty,  Miss  Blanche  Terry,  Emily  Hender- 
son, and  Violet  Queen.  Both  Carnations  and 
Sweet  Peas  were  shown,  as  they  should  be,  in 
bunches  (silver  Flora  medal). 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  N.B.,  for  a  magnificent  exhibit  of 
Hollyhocks,  the  best  seen  in  London  for  some 
years.  The  spikes  were  of  extra  length,  not  so 
dense  as  usual,  and  bore  fine  flowers,  the  finest 
being  Alba  superba,  J.  M.  Lindsay,  James  Mc- 
Donald, Miss  Dawson,  Mrs.  Edgar,  Conquest,  and 
Golden  Drop.  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums 
were  included.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sous,  Swanley, 
received  the  same  award  (silver  Flora  medal)  for 
a  group  of  their  splendid  strain  of  tuberous  Begi>- 
nia.s,  plants  and  cut  blooms,  Octavie,  a  beautiful 
pure  white  double,  being  one  of  the  best  plants ; 
the  singles  were  also  excellent.  Very  fine  Antirr- 
hinums, cut  and  shown  in  ljiinche.s,  came  from  the 
same  source,  showing  great  diversity  of  rich  colour 
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and  compact  growtli.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son 
also  received  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  very  fine 
display  of  hardy  cut  Mowers  and  Roses,  the  effects 
of  the  past  drought  not  liaviii;,'  had  any  ill  effects 
thereon  ;  the  best  Itoses  to  hold  out  were  La  France, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Malmai^on,  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher, 
Muu'.  Charles  'I'estout,  Mms.  Berard,  and  Mile. 
IVosper  Liujiier.  Other  hanly  flowers  embraced 
Z  uischneriacalifornica,  not  often  seen,  ijoo  1  Liliuin 
tiffrinuui  superbum,  as  well  as  Montbretias  in 
beautiful  variety.     Cannas  were  also  included. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  voted  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  for  Cannas  (a  fine  exhibit)  and  Gladiolus 
Childsi  (.').  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  and 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  also  received  silver  Banksian 
medals  for  cut  hardy  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  very  fine  collections  of  fruit 
staged.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Peaches  being 
largely  shown.  Melons  were  also  shown  in  large 
numbers,  and  better  than  usual,  no  less  than  three 
awards  being  given. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Melon  Hi;ro  of  Isleworth,  a  very  finely 
netted  fruit,  green  flesh,  medium  size,  and  of  fine 
flavour.  The  fruits  staged  were  scarcely  ripe. 
This  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  somewhat  limited  number  of  varieties  possess- 
ing green  flesh.     From  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House. 

Melon  Couxty  Councillor,  a  scarlet  flesh,  a 
cross  between  Triumph  and  Blenheim  Orange, 
slightly  netted  and  of  good  flavour.  From  Mr. 
W.  Palmer,  Cobden  Villas,  Andover. 

Melon  Royal  Prince. — Very  much  like  the 
above-named,  but  with  white  flesh,  very  sweet, 
the  rind  thin.     Mr.  W.  Palmer. 

Melonswerealso  shown  by  Mr. Thomas,  The  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore  ;  Mr.  Webster,  Springfield  Gar- 
dens,Great  Marlow;  Mr.  A.  J.  Reed, Farnham Chase, 
Farnham  Royal ;  and  Mr.  Sanson,  Widsworthy  Court, 
Houston,  Devon.  A  very  fine  collection  of  fruit 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Royal  E.xotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea  ;  over  seventy  dishes  were  put 
up.  The  Plums  were  remarkable  for  their  large 
size  and  finish.  These  were  grown  in  the  open,  the 
best  being  Washington,  McLaughlin's,  a  very  fine 
Gage  and  of  splendid  flavour ;  Belle  de  Louvain, 
Early  Golden  Drop,  Early  Transparent  Gage, 
Angelina  Burdett,  Lawson's  Golden  Gage,  and 
Kirke's.  There  were  also  some  fine  dishes  of  Apples, 
the  best  being  Kerry  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  very  highly  coloured,  Seaton 
House,  very  fine,  and  Early  Strawberry.  Some 
good  dishes  of  early  Pears,  Morello  Cherries, 
I)amsons,  Raspberries  and  Crabs,  and  half  a  dozen 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots  in  full  bearing 
were  also  shown  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Cheal,  Crawley,  Sussex,  also  had  a  very 
good  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  some  seventy 
dishes,  including  good  Jefferson,  Belgian  Purple, 
Archduke  and  Golden  Gage  Plums,  nice  Irish 
Peach,  Emperor  Napoleon,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  and  some  fine  dishes  of  Crabs 
and  I'ears  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Thomas, 
The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  contributed  some 
very  fine  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  having  thirteen 
dishes  of  Peaches  and  eight  of  Nectarines, 
and  several  dishes  of  Pears.  The  best  Peaches 
were  Dr.  Hogg,  Violette  Hiitive,  Premier,  Stirling 
Castle,  Goshawk,  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  the 
best  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,  Pine-apple, 
and  Hardwicke  Seedling  (silver  Banksian  medal)! 
Very  fine  smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apples,  averaging 
seven  to  nine  pounds  in  weight,  came  from 
Mr.  R.  Nicholas,  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  South 
Moulton,  Devon  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
Bunyard  sent  a  very  line  dish  of  Lady  Sudeley 
Apple  and  three  dishes  of  early  Pears,  the  varie- 
ties being  Beurrc  Giffard,  a  very  good  early  fruit 
on  the  Quince,  and  Petite  Marguerite  and  Pri^coce 
de  'j'revouf.  Grapes  were  sent  from  Mr.  Allis,  Old 
Warden  Park  Gardens,  Bigideswade,  Beds,'  the 
variety  being  a  good  form  of  Hamburgh.  A  seed- 
ling Apple  named  Monmouth,  a  cooking  variety, 
came  from  Mr.  T.  Godfrey,  Edmonds  Nursery, 
Hilliugdon.     A  seedling  Tomato  came   from  Mr. 


Freer,  New  Brompton,  but  it  too  closely  resembled 
Perfection  to  merit  a  special  award.  A  new  rid<e 
Cucumber  named  Baker's  Triumph  came  from 
Messrs.  .Larman,  Chard.  A  very  good  collection 
of  ornamental  Gourds  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Cheal, 
Crawley.  A  new  seedling  Potato  named  George 
Dickson,  and  one  with  considerable  merit,  came 
from  Mr.  Mackereth,  Silverston.  This  was  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  Chiswick.  Some  Grapes 
affected  with  a  new  kind  of  mildew  were  referred 
to  the  scientific  committee. 


Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  gave  a 
lecture  on  Cannas.  He  also  illustrated  his  notes 
with  diagrams,  and  went  at  great  length  into  the 
species  and  dates  of  raising  various  hybrids.  He 
stated  there  were  two  types  of  the  Canna,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Ginger  plant  and  Banana  in  its 
structure.  He  found  that  most  of  the  hybrids 
came  from  two  species,  C.  iridiflora  and  C.  glauca, 
and  by  hybridising  with  the  Warscewiczi  type 
there  was  a  distinct  gain,  as  tbis  gave  much  larger 
blooms  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour  with  dwarfer 
growth.  The  Canna  was  now  used  extensively  for 
sub-tropical  eft'ect  in  the  flowe''  garden.  Un  the 
Continent  much  greater  strides  had  been  made  in 
thehybridisingoftheseplants.  Near  Paris  there  were 
extensive  establishments  where  these  plants  had 
been  made  a  speciality  of.  The  lecturer  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  earlier  raisers,  such  as  Miller, 
Roscoe,  and  others,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
plates  over  dried  specimens,  as  these  latter  could 
not  be  relied  upon,  the  colours  soon  changing. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  raisers  had  done 
much  in  improving  the  habit  and  size  of  foliage. 
One  great  advantage  of  these  plants  is  that  they 
fertilise  readily.  The  new  hybrids  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture. Owing  to  this  ready  method  of  culture  the 
original  forms  are  largely  going  out  of  cultivation, 
but  this  should  not  be,  as  they  are  valuable  for  hy- 
bridising and  as  a  means  of  reference.  Mr.  Geo. 
Paul  stated  he  had  considerable  experience  with 
Cannas,  and  found  there  was  a  lot  of  seedlings 
from  hybrids  not  of  great  value,  being  too  much 
alike. 


GARDENING  AND  FORESTRY   EXHIBITION, 

EARL'S  COURT. 

August  9. 

One  of  the  best  shows  of  the  season  was  that  held 
at  Earl's  Court  on  Wednesday  last.  Hardy  flowers 
in  particular  were  a  feature,  and  the  groups  of 
high  merit.  The  tent  was  uncomfortably  filled, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  groups  had 
had  a  larger  sjiace  devoted  to  them. 

A  fine  group  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants 
came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  It  was  a  remarkably  effective  arrangement, 
bold,  not  too  crowded,  and  well  deserved  the  first 
prize.  A  variety  of  things  was  shown,  and 
especially  good  were  the  tuberous  Begonias,  one 
kind  named  Sir  Blundell  Maple  being  asingle  variety 
with  large  orange-scarlet  flowers.  Other  plants  of 
note  were  Campanula  pyramidalis,  Liliuni  specio- 
sum  Krsetzeri,  or  album,  Disa  grandiflora,  Odonto- 
glossum  Harryanum,  Dracrcna  Lord  Wolseley,  deep 
bronzy  green,  margined  with  crimson;  Gloxinias 
and  the  pretty  Chironia  exifolia,  the  flowers  rose 
in  colour.  We  must  also  praise  the  group  of 
Lilium  speciosum  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  which  gained  the  premier 
award.  The  type  and  variety  Krajtzeri  were  both 
finely  represented.  An  excellent  group  of  Crotons 
and  Dracainas  came  from  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener 
to  Mr.  H.  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common, 
which  was  accorded  first  prize.  The  plants  were 
well  grown  and  of  good  colour.  An  interesting 
feature  was  the  cl.ass  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
llowers,  and  the  first  place  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  (Jid  Nurseries,  Cheshuut,  who 
had  an  exceptionally  massive  group.  Lilium 
tigrinum  splendens  was  splendid  ;  also  the  various 
kinds  of  perennial  Sunflowers,  Phloxes  (especially 


the  variety  Le  Nain  Blanche,  pure  white),  Rud- 
beckia  purpurea,  one  of  the  finest  hardy  plants  in 
bloom  now ;  Tropicolura  speciosum,  Pyrethrums, 
and  Gaillardias.  An  e.xcellent  second  was  Mr. 
Such,  Maili-'uho id,  who  had  a  choice  selection  of 
kinds,  Gaillardias,  Phloxes,  Coreopsis  Unceolata, 
jjerennial  Sunflowers,  and  a  few  other  choice 
tilings.  An  extra  prize  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons  for  a  very  creditable  display.  Another 
important  class  was  for  an  arrangement  of  flower- 
ing and  fine-toliaged  plants,  and  here  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon  House,  Isleworth,  was  first,  showing  Fran- 
coas.  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  other  well-known 
plants. 

The  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  formed  a  very 
beautiful  feature.  They  were  as  a  rule  a  little  too 
crowded,  and  thereby  lost  in  effect.  The  class 
for  twenty-four  was  well  filled,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  first.  They  showed  large  masses  of 
each  kind  represented,  and  therefore  the  effect 
was  rich.  Gaillardias  in  variety  were  notc^worthy, 
particularly  that  good  yellow-flowered  kind  named 
Vivian  Grey  ;  also  Phloxes.  Liatris  pycnostachya, 
Montbretias,  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  and  Echinops 
ruthenicus.  We  may  also  mention  that  a  good 
second  was  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  who 
had  a  fine  selection  of  plants.  In  another  class 
for  hardy  flowers  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  who  had  a  choice  assortment  of 
kinds;  a  close  second  was  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House,  Twickenham. 
For  nine  bunches  the  premier  award  went  to  Mr. 
Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn, 
Wimbledon  ;  Mr.  Sage  second,  he  having  a  fine 
mass  of  Inula  glandulosa.  We  noticed  in  the 
various  collections  of  hardy  flowers  that  Eryngium 
planum  was  almost  without  exception  exhibited 
well.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  beautiful 
Sea  Holly  is  popular. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment was  remarkably  strong.  Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick, 
N.B.,  showed  a  large  bank  of  the  East  Lothian 
Stocks,  white  and  crimson,  representing  a  splendid 
strain,  whilst  the  same  exhibitor  had  the  finest 
group  of  Hollyhock  spikes  we  have  seen  of  recent 
years  The  varieties  were  not  all  new,  and  we 
noticed  many  of  Chater's  kinds,  thus  showing  that 
a  large  number  of  the  old  varieties  escaped 
destruction  by  disease.  A  silver  -  gilt  medal 
went  to  this  fine  display.  A  large  and  re- 
markably well-grown  group  of  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis, the  typical  and  white  variety,  came  from 
Mr.  Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (silver-gilt  medal).  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somer- 
set, for  a  superb  collection  of  Gladioli,  Gaillardias 
and  C.innas.  Of  the  Gladioli,  very  fine  were  Coun- 
tes.s  Craven,  rose ;  Marengo,  scarlet ;  Duchess  of 
York,  light  lilac ;  and  John  Warren,  scarlet ; 
whilst  of  the  Gaillardias,  a  yellow  variety,  with 
raised  crimson  centre,  named  Topaz,  was  of  note. 
The  collection  also  comprised  such  hardy  flowers 
as  Amaryllis  llelladonna  and  Eryngium  planum.  A 
silver  medal  went  to  each  of  the  following  ex- 
hibits :  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had 
a  large  group  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Sweet 
Peas  were  well  represented.  Pentstemons,  peren- 
nial Sunflowers,  Tiger  Lilies  in  variety,  Dahlias, 
Iceland  Poppies  and  other  things  were  staged  in 
handsome  bunches.  Roses  were  not  very  freely 
shown,  but  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion. Such  kinds  as  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
rideal,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Alphonse  Soupert  and  Belle  Lyonnaise 
were  excellent.  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  splemlid  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Jan- 
nock,  Dersingham,  Norfolk.  Show  Dahlias  were 
exhibited  in  great  variety  by  Jlr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon  ;  the  varieties  Jlrs.  W.  Slack,  Bendigo,  Harry 
Keith,  .Tohn  Walker,  Harrison  Weir,  Colonist  and 
F.  J.  Saltmarsh  were  worthy  of  mention.  The 
flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley, 
comprised  Cactus,  decorative,  pompon  and  show 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas  and  other  things  in  bloom 
now — a  bright  and  attractive  group.  Hardy  flowers, 
such  as  Phloxes  and  Gladioli,  were  shown  well  and 
in  quantity  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson. 
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A  charmirg  feature  of  the  show  consisted  of  the 
various  floral  nrrpiipcments  from  Miss  Lilian  Hud- 
son, Acton,  a  hall  vase  of  Bulrushes  and  Grasses 
being  exceedingly  pretty,  because  arranged  with 
rare  taste.  It  was  a  creditable  display,  and  de- 
served well  the  silver-gilt  mec'al  awarded.  We  do 
not  want  Chrysarthemnms  now.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly out  of  season  on  a  hot  August  day,  but  we 
must  mention  that  a  group  of  pot  plants  and 
flowers  as  fine  as  those  often  seen  in  November 
came  from  Mr.  McMillan,  Trinity  Cottage,  Edin- 
burgh. The  v.Trieties  Mile.  Lacroix,  Edwin  Moly- 
reux,  Anrie  C'libran,  C.  Wagstaff,  and  the  single- 
flowered  Mary  Anderson  were  remarkably  fine 
(silver  medfll).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  ex- 
hibited Begcnia  semperflorens  (Vernon's  variety) 
well,  and  a  rew  Carnation  named  Slanstead 
Beauty.  It  has  large  fringed  flowtrs,  rosy  pink  in 
colour,  and  sweetly  scented. 

Fruit. 

For  six  dishes  hardy  fruit.  Mr.  G.  Wythfs,  Syon 
House  Gardens,  Brentford,  was  first,  having  very 
good  Royal  George  Peaches,  Pine-apple  Nectarines, 
excellent  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  Jefferson 
Plums,  Morello  Cherries,  and  Worcester  Pearmain 
Apples-  a  nice  even  lot.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Sage,  Ham 
House  Gardens,  Twickenham,  with  very  fine  Jeffer- 
son, Kirke's,  and  Green  Gage  Plums,  Mulberries, 
Yellr  w  Ingestre  Apple  and  Pears.  Mr.  R,  Nicholas, 
Castle  Hill  Gardens,  South  Muolton,  staged  the  fine 
group  cf  Pines  he  had  the  previous  day  at  the 
R.H.S.:  these  were  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Messrs. 
Cheal.  Crawley,  staged  theveiy  fine  collection  of 
Apples  exhibited  the  previous  day,  also  the  collec- 
tion of  Gourds  (silver  mf  dal).  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood, 
J'ulwell  Park  Gardens,  Twickenham,  stagfd  a  nice 
rollection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  good  Hale's  Early, 
Barrington,  Grosse  Mignonne.  Early  Louise,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Early  Louise  Peaches,  Lord  Napier 
Nectaiines,  Melons  and  Plums,  Kirke's  and  Jeffer- 
son lieing  the  best  dishes  of  (he  last  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  T.  A.  Hester,  Plnmstead,  had  a  great 
number  of  Plums  consisting  of  the  best  known 
kinds.  Apples,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Tomatoes 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  Pocock,  Cranford  Gardens, 
put  up  some  dishes  of  huge  Peaches,  pale  coloured 
fruits  of  an  American  variety  (bronze  medal).  Mr. 
Beasley,  Ealing,  had  some  dishes  of  veiy  fine  Lord 
Suffield  Apples.  Mr.  McDoupall.  Stirling,  staged 
his  new  seedling  Tomato  named  Raver na  ;  this  is 
much  like  Perfection.  Mr.  Eames,  Twickenham, 
tent  Cucumbers  of  nice  shape  and  a  dark  green 
colour.  Messrs.  Spoone r,  Hounslow,  hrd  a  collec- 
tion cf  hardy  fruit  nicely  arranged  in  baskets 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— During  the 
past  week  the  weather  has  been  on  the  whole 
unseasonably  warm.  On  Tuesday  the  highest 
reading  in  shade  reached  81°  and  on  Wednesday 
i^2°.  On  the  other  hand,  during  Saturday  night 
a  thermonicter  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn 
fell  to  within  7"  of  the  freezing-point.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  at  1  foot  deep  now  stands 
at  HH^,  and  at  2  feet  deep  at  C,i°,  or  respectively 
5°  and  2"  warmer  than  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
On  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst.,  about  half  an  inch  of 
rain  fell,  but  since  then  no  rain  worth  mentioning 
has  fallen.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  month 
nearly  half  an  inch  of  rain  water  has  passed 
through  my  heavy  soil  percolation  f  ange,  but  less 
than  one-tenth  through  the  light  soil  gauge. — E.  M., 
Jierkhamsted. 

Fruit  culture.— The  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
been  requested  to  draw  the  attention  of  fruit 
growers  to  an  inte rratioral  exhibition,  to  be  held 
by  the  Russian  Society  of  Fruit  Culture,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Czar,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
autumn  of  l>-tl4,  with  the  object  of  showirg  the 
present  condition  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  of  viticulture,  of  the  cultivation  of 
various  special  plants,  and  the  manufacture  of 
their  products.  A  congress  of  prmolcgists  will  be 
convened  simultaneously  with  the  exhibition.  Thj 
exhibition  will  comprise  the  following  sections: 


1,  fresh  fruit;  2,  fresh  vegetables;  ?,,  dried  fruit 
and  vegetables,  preserved  or  treated  by  other  pro 
cesses;  4,  wire,  cidtr,  perry,  and  other  fruit 
beverages;  5,  hops  and  medical  herbs;  (j,  seeds  ; 
7,  fruit  tiees  and  bushes  ;  8,  horticultural  imple- 
ments and  appliacces,  and  technicality  of  produc- 
tion ;  fl,  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  acces- 
sories, collections,  plans,  &c.  Detailed  regulations 
of  the  exhibition  and  frograrames  of  the  vaiious 
competitions  will  be  published  and  distributed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  18!>.i.  Persons  interested 
in  the  progress  of  horticulture  and  pomology,  both 
in  Russia  and  other  countries,  are  invited  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  take  part  in  this  interna- 
tional exhibition  and  congress.  Applications  for 
further  information  should  be  addressed  to  the 
offices  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Fruit 
Culture,  lS-n4,  Imperial  Agricultural  Museum,  Fon- 
tanka  10,  St.  Petersburg. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
As  a  very  unnecessary  circular  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  N.R.S.  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  5th  inst., 
I  now  enclose  that  circular: — 

National  Rose  Society. 

Coomhe  Foad,  Crnydon, 


Sir, 


July,  1893. 


Ill  order  to  obtiiin  the  views  of  as  many  mom- 
l>ors  :is  jinssible  on  crrtaiu  sul)jofts  which  have  been 
uudor  (li.<cn.^?i.  Ill  inr  .'^oiue  time  past  in  rcpard  to  o\r 
society'.-;  iirraiiycinents,  and  which  affect  all  of  us  who 
are  exhibitors,  I  have  had  the  questions  which  arc 
annexed  drawn  up.  I  hope  you  will  favour  me  with 
an  early  reply,  for  wliicli  I  enclose  a  stamped  envelope. 
Charles  J.  Gbahame. 

1.  Do  you  think  the  annual  Tea  Rose  show  at    the 

London  Scottish  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the  society 
and  its  exhihitcrs,  and  would  you  maintain  or 
abolish  it  ? 

2.  (d)  About  what  date  do  you  consider  best  for  our 

annual  metropolitan  show  ? 
(h)  Do  you  think  Saturday  the  best  day  on  which 
to  hold  that  meeting,   or   do  you  think   the 
exact  day  of  the  week  immaterial  ? 

3.  About  what  date  do  you  consider  best  for  the  pro- 

vincial .show,  hearing  in  view  that  this  meeting 
should  be  fixed  chiefly  to  suit  growers  in  late 
districts  ? 

4.  (n)  Do  you  think  two  metropolitan  fhowa  of  eciual 

importance  would  be  ]  referable  to  the  present 
nrrangement  of  a  metropolitan  and  provincial 
show  ? 

(!))  Or  if  the  arrangements  for  the  two  shows  be 
left  as  they  now  are,  would  you  di\'ide  the 
prize  money  more  equally  ? 

5.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  candidates 

for  membership  in  our  society  shoulcl  go 
throufrh  a  form  of  election  ? 

No  one  unless  intensely  stupid  could  think 
the  circular  was  cflicial,  and  as  to  any  neces- 
sity for  such  sanction,  I  repudiate  such  an  in- 
ference. As  the  secretaries  have  thought  proper 
to  rotice  in  public  print  the  fact,  without  ex- 
planation, that  I  have  resigned  my  membership 
of  the  committee  of  the  society,  I  beg  to  say  I 
did  so  early  in  June,  and  also  the  local  secre- 
taryship at  Croydon,  as  I  found  it  worse  than 
useless  to  belong  in  any  way  <  flicially  to  a  society 
in  which  stolid  opposition  is  offered  at  committees 
to  all  supgestions  and  propositions  made  in  the 
src^oty's  best  future  interests  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  it.  It  may  be  within  your  readers'  recollec- 
ticn  that  in  1891,  partly  with  the  valuable  assist- 
ar  ce  of  your  journal,  I  carried  an  important  re- 
form in  the  working  of  the  society  ;  then,  as  now, 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  was  offered  to  my 
proposals,  notably  by  the  secretaries  who  have  now 
addressed  you.  Do  the  secretaries  think  that  re- 
form could  now  he  urdere?  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  statirg  that  this  year,  as  before,  any  reforms 
which  the  members  desire  will  be  rarried  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  that  also  notwithstanding  all 
opposition  which  may  be  generated  from  cither  a 


spirit  of  jealou.sy  or  of  redtapeism. — Charles  J. 
Gkaiiame,  Iliinninri  Hall,  BriglistoHe,  T.W. 

*,*  We  insert  this  at  Mr.  Grahame's  request, 
but  sincerely  wish  that  exhibitors  would  think 
more  of  Roses  and  less  of  their  shows  and  little 
personalities, ~Ed. 


Death  cf  Mr.  Thomas  LaxtoD.— We  regret 
to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  a  very  distin- 
guished raiser  of  p'ants,  Mr.  Laxton,  of  Bedford, 
who  died  on  last  Sunday  afternoon,  after  an  illness 
of  some  eight  weeks'  (duration,  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  He  was  well  known  to  many  for  the  interest- 
ing results  of  crossing  plants  whei'eby  many 
notable  additions  to  our  gai'dens  have  been  made, 
including  Strawberries,  Apples,  Peas,  runner 
Beans,  ard  Sweet  Peas.  Among  Strawberries 
Royal  Sovereign  he  considered  the  best  he  had 
ever  raised.  We  understand  that  the  business  will 
be  continued  by  his  sons  under  the  style  of  Laxton 
Brothers. 

Kainit  (./.  Salliir'). — Kainit  is  a  potash  manure 
obtained  from  large  beds  of  crude  potash  salts 
worked  in  Germany.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
mixture  of  salt,  kc,  and  may  be  bought  guaranteed 
to  contain  2,'i  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash.  In 
I  cwt.  of  such  a  sample  there  will  be  15;^  lbs.  of 
potash— as  much  as  there  is  in  a  ton  of  really  good 
farmyard  manure. 

Moss-covered  walks. — We  have  had  here 
this  season  a  perfect  plague  of  the  greenish  olive 
coloured  Ulva,  which  covers  all  the  walks.  For 
some  years  past  we  have  had  it  more  or  less  on 
the  white  limestone  gravel  walks,  but  since  the 
rains  following  the  great  drought  and  heat,  it 
covers  also  the  blue  limestone  gravel  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  fact  that  it  springs  up  freely  in  one 
night  on  the  limestone  which  has  been  watered 
with  weed-killer  some  time  previously  seems  to 
corroborate  the  popular  notion  that  it  comes  in 
the  thunderstorm.  Can  it  be  that  the  spores  are 
carried  in  the  thunderclouds  ?  Does  it  appear  on 
granite  gravel  in  the  abundance  in  which  we  have 
it?  I  have  seen  it  in  ferruginous  sand  gravel. 
With  us  it  never  appears  on  the  turf,  and  scarcely 
if  at  all  on  the  borders. — R.  Miljje-RedhuAD, 
Holt/en  Clovgh,  Clitlieroe, 


Water  bouquet  (Con-flant  FeoeJer).- See  The 
Garden  numbers  of  Sept.  U,  1889,  p.  235;  Sept.  21, 
1889,  p.  259.  and  Oct.  12,  ]8f9,  p.  340. 

Names  of  plants.— .S.  H.  JS.— Please  send  better 

specimen  ;  that  sent    was  quite  rotten. -H.  i?.  ./. — 

land  2,  fcnd  bi'tter  sjiceiiiiens  ;  3,  looks  like  Knlalia 
zelrina;  4,  Viburnrni  Lantana  (the  Wayfaring  Tree). 

T.  A.  ./.— Cattleya  Schillei'lana,   middling  fotni. 

W.  Thowp^f'V .—  'Wv  d<)  not  name  florists'  flowfr.s. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  PRrts.—This  journal  is  pvh- 
tishrd  in  viirlli/  Itomul  Monllih/  Parts.  In  tliis  form  the 
coloured  platis  are  best  prt'Btrved,  and  it  ti  mo^t  suitable  for 
nftrincc  prtvioiis  to  the  issue  of  the  half-pearly  ralvmes.  Price 
1.^'.  Gd.:  jo.it  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Gauden  from  its  commencement  to  end  fif  1892,  forty-two  volf., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12». 

"Gardening    Illustrated"   Monthly   Parts.  —  Tom 

Journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Petrts,  in  uhich 
form  it  is  most  sui feeble  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tiee 
yeeerl'i  voliemes.     Price  bd.;  poet  free,  Set. 

'Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.— This  jomnal  1$ 
peehli.^hed  in  neatly  boeend  Monthly  Parts,  in  uhich  form  it  is 
venst  suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volunees.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  8rf. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— ff'vn'j?  descripticns  Oj  vpueirds  f.f 
Ihl^  In  )i  hinriheel  of  the  most  orvomental  species,  vith  directions 
f/:r  their  eeiraverem'nt,  culture,  j£e.  Fifth  and  Popular  Eeittion , 
I,*.;  post  free,  1«.  '^d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  ^i9S.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
belireil  Lists  of  alt  Jiranches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.     The 
Liiets  of  Gardens  and  Coeentry  Seeils  (conteiining  over  9000^  have 
been  very  cetrejully  anel  exttnsirely  revised,  and  are  admitteet', 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  \s.;  by  post,  is.  Bd. 

Alt  ei/  our  readers  vho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cnttoj/e  heniirs  are  invited  to  help  us  to  mal-e  Cottage  Gar- 
dening ineiirn.  It  is  publisheel  at  the  very  loirest  price  to 
iiieet  the  uants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  uill 
be  sent  for  distributicn,jree,  by  the  publiihers,  Messrs.  CoistU 
ard  Cemjany,  la  Belle  iauvage,  ludgate  Bill,  B.C. 
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"This  la  an  Art  .v:'1 
WUch  does  mend  Nature  :  cbaDge  It  rather ;  bat 
Thk  Art  itsku  ib  Naturi." — Bhakap€ari, 


Flower   Garden. 


HARI)^'  WATER  LILTE8. 

It  is  wcll-ni;;li  impossible  to  say  too  mucli 
in  favour  of  tliese  exquisite  flowers  when 
seen  doing  will.  I  can  corroborate  all  that 
"A.  H."  (p.  86)  says  of  M.  Latour- 
Marliac's  new  seedling  Nympha'a  Laydekeri 
rosea,  which  is  a  gem  in  its  way  and  neat  in 
habit  as  compared  with  other  kinds.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  colour  of  all  the  pigmy 
Nyniph^as,  although  N.  pygma-a  helvola, 
with  soft  yellow  and  orange  stars  amongst 
its  red  foliage,  runs  it  pretty  hard.  As  grow- 
ing here  in  a  cold  water  pond,  both  have 
flowered  freely  for  many  weeks  past  along 
with  the  tyjiical  white  l^.  pygmtea  from 
China,  and  all  have  passed  the  two  recent 
winters  entirely  unscathed. 

Perhaps  the  freest  and  most  luxuriant  of 
all  is  the  sulphur-flowered  X.  Marliacea 
Chroniatella,  presumably  a  hybrid  between 
N.  flava  (or  X.  niexioana)  and  the  Bohemian 
N.  Candida.  This  has  leaves  of  a  stout 
olive-green  tint  marbled  with  purple  or  red- 
brown,  and  its  flowers  are  soft  sulphur-yellow 
tinted  with  orange  in  the  centre.  As  cut 
from  the  plant  and  gently  opened  with  the 
fingers,  and  then  floated  in  a  big  bowl  along 
with  two  or  three  of  its  own  leaves,  nothing 
could  well  be  more  lovely  in  the  way  of  a 
flower.  I  have  been  cutting  flowers  of  this 
for  over  two  months,  and  still  there  is  a  new 
and  ample  supply  forthcoming.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  two  or  three  other  kinds  sent 
me  by  M.  Marliac,  viz.,  N.  Marliacea  carnea 
(deep  rose)  and  X.  M.  albida  (rose  shading  to 
white).  These  are  also  very  luxuriant  and 
free  blooming,  both  leaves  and  flowers  being 
very  large  and  effective  in  form  and  colour. 
The  true  rosy  "Water  Lily  of  Sweden,  N. 
alba  rosea  (X.  Casparyi),  has  not  as  yet 
bloomed  here,  but  it  is  growing  well,  as  also 
is  the  Cape  Cod  rosy  variety  of  X.  odorata,  a 
charming  and  shapely  sweet-scented  flower. 
Of  white  varieties  there  are  three  or  four 
at  least  all  good  and  free,  and  none 
more  beautiful  than  our  native  kind,  which, 
however,  varies  enormously  in  form,  size, 
colour  and  habit.  In  the  old  herbals  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  form  of  X.  alba  are  often  men- 
tioned and  sometimes  illustrated,  and  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Garden  mention  was 
made  of  a  rosy  English  form  having  been 
seen,  as  also  a  greenish  white  one,  while 
some  forms  are  of  a  creamy  white,  even  ap- 
proaching a  sulphur  hue.  A  friend  who  was 
admiring  our  Water  Lily  pond  the  other  day 
assured  me  that  he  had  seen  a  pale  rosy  form 
amongst  some  common  white  ones  on  the 
lake   or   tarn    that   is  sometimes   passed    in 


ascending  Snowdim  from  Llanborris,  but  it 
was  not  of  the  clear  deep  rose  of  Caspary's 
plant  from  Xerike,  nor  even  that  of  the  dainty 
X.  odorata  rosea  of  America.  N.  Candida, 
the  glossy-leaved  Water  Lily  of  Bohemia, 
and  N.  tuberosa  (from  Xorth  America)  are 
alike  white  forms,  well  worth  a  place  where 
space  is  ample  for  their  accommodation  ;  but 
Hie  finest  of  all  the  whites,  perhaps,  is  the 
uiaiit  form  of  X.  alba  (or  is  it  of  K  Candida?) 
long  ago  famous  in  the  classical  old  gaidens  at 
Hampton  Court.  I  .saw  establislicd  jdants  of 
this  variety  (see  Thompson's  "Ganlener's 
Assistant,"  .second  edition,  page  720)  in  Co. 
Wicklow  the  other  day,  and  the  flowers  fairly 
astonished  a  Water  Lily-loving  friend  by  their 
size  and  shape.  The  foliage  was  also  most 
remarkable,  and,  if  memory  serves  nie  rightly, 
1  believe  this  variety  is  grown  at  Oxford 
under  the  name  of  X.  candidissima.  Can  the 
name  be  a  nustake  for  X.  candidal  I  ask 
this  because  it  is  a  name  quite  common  in 
gardens,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  books 
or  dictionaries.  I  hope  all  travellers  who  are 
fond  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of  Xympha!as  in 
particular,  will  observe  any  kinds  they  may 
come  across  very  closely,  since  forms  varying 
in  size  and  in  tint  are  not  uncommon,  and 
some  varieties  are  earlier,  later,  or  more  free- 
flowering  than  are  others.  The  only  draw- 
back to  Water  Lilies  is  their  slowness  in 
establishing  them.selves  unless  on  a  deep  rich 
bottom.  They  are  much  benefited  by  a  rich 
mulching  of  river  or  pond  mud  and  cow  ma- 
nure, and  even  by  the  addition  of  licpiid 
manure  to  the  tank  or  pool  in  which  they 
grow.  The  rosy  varieties  especially  never 
show  their  be-t  form  and  deepest  colouiing 
until  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  mud  below, 
say  the  second  or  third  year  after  planting. 
The  present  season  has  been  a  most  favour- 
able one  for  these  and  most  other  aquatics, 
and  if  we  could  look  forward  to  other  years 
as  sunny  and  as  warm,  we  should  not  despair 
of  estaiilishing  some  of  the  sub-tropical  X'ym- 
phffias,  such  as  X.  thermalis  and  X.  coerulea, 
even  if  not  the  hardier  Japanese  and  American 
varieties  of  the  princely  genus  Xelumbium. 

A  pond  is  not  always  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  these  lovely  flowers. 
At  Easton  Lodge  I  lately  saw  several  large 
pots  full  of  X.  alba  plunged  in  a  little 
cement  tank  only  18  inches  or  sd  in  depth, 
and  they  were  flowering  freely.  The  late 
Rev.  J.  ?]llacombe  used  to  grow  a  collection 
of  Xymphieas  and  other  aquatics  in  tubs  in 
an  enclosure  near  to  a  pump  that  supplied 
the  water.  There  are  three  kinds  at  least, 
viz.,  N.  pygmaia  (white),  X.  pygmwa  helvola 
(yellow),  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  (rose-pink) 
that  could  be  grown  in  any  tub  or  large  bowl 
in  a  foot  of  water  and  6  inches  of  rich  mud 
and  sand. 

The  enemies  of  Water  Lilies  are  water  rats 
or  voles,  and  swans  and  other  aquatic  birds 
often  pull  thi'm  to  pieces,  but  the  plants  can 
be  protected  with  wire  netting.  Wherever 
there  are  pools  or  lakes  and  ponds  near  the 
house  the  careful  introduction  of  Water 
Lilies  and  other  aquatics  will  yield  a  charm 
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not  easily  attainable  in  other  ways,  and  once 
well  planted  they  will  increase  in  beauty  and 
inteiest  from  year  to  year.  F.  W.  B. 


INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS. 

These  are  extremely  useful  and  showy  plants, 
but,  as  far  as  the  south  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, not  so  much  employed  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  flower  garden  as  I  think  they  deserve 
to  be.  The  general  plan  is  to  have  intermediate 
Stocks  in  pots  for  house  decoration,  and  while 
extremely  useful  in  that  way,  it  appears  to  limit 
their  capacities  for  floral  decoration,  as  when  a 
good  strain  is  employed  they  make  charming  fra- 
grant beds  in  May  aiid  June  and  remain  in  bloom 
for  a  considerable  period.  They  have  been  termed 
"  spring  Stocks,"  and  the  designation  is  an  appro- 
priate one. 

We  have  very  fine  strains  of  white  and  scarlet 
intermediate  Stocks,  the  former  especially,  in  cul- 
tivation at  the  present  day  ;  the  purple  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  good  character,  but  it  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  the  other  two.  When  employed  for  house 
and  window  decoration,  one  method  of  raising 
plants  is  to  sow  in  August  or  early  in  September, 
using  a  fine  and  rather  light  rich  soil,  placing  four 
or  five  seeds  in  a  pot  and  plunging  them  up  to  their 
rims  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  glass  covering ; 
then  when  large  enough  the  plants  are  thinned  out 
to  three,  or  the  pots  can  contain  more  or  less 
according  to  their  size.  Some  sow  in  bo.xes,  and 
when  the  plaints  are  large  enough  they  are  potted 
singly  into  small  pots.  Shifted  into  4i-inch  pots 
and  bloomed  in  them,  when  well  managed  and  in 
good  soil  fine  heads  of  flower  are  obtained. 

Some  plant  their  intermediate  Stocks  out  in 
beds.  They  are  very  gay  while  they  last,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  good  double  strain  the  bloom  con- 
tinues for  some  time,  and  they  can  then  be 
succeeded  by  dwarf  Asters  in  bud,  as  the  last- 
named  come  into  bloom  quickly  and  take  up  the 
floral  succession  at  once  and  carry  it  on  until  the 
autumn.  Or  the  Stocks  may  be  planted  with  some 
coloured  Viola  which  will  contrast  well  with  them, 
and  when  the  Stocks  have  done  blooming,  they  can 
be  removed  and  the  Viola  will  fill  the  bed. 

The  most  valuable  section  of  bedding  Stock  is 
that  known  as  the  East  Lothian  Intermediate. 
By  sowing  early  in  March  under  glass,  such 
as  a  cold  frame,  and  taking  care  to  sprinkle 
the  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface  so  as  to  avoid 
much  thinning,  the  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed- 
beds until  they  are  planted  out  to  bloom  in  autumn, 
care  being  taken  meanwhile  to  keep  them  fs 
stocky  and  robust  as  possible.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  transplant  them  with  good  balls  of  soil, 
and  if  properly  planted  in  the  beds,  they  will 
flower  in  August,  September  and  October,  and, 
given  a  mild  autumn,  up  to  November.  This  is 
the  method  usually  adopted  in  the  north,  and  I 
have  seen  lines  of  the  East  Lothian  Stocks  in 
grand  bloom  at  the  end  of  August.  In  the  south, 
where  they  will  stand  better  than  in  the  north, 
they  can  be  sown  a  little  later,  and,  duly  planted 
out,  in  a  favourable  season  they  will  bloom  in 
autumn  and  again  in  spring  if  they  survive  the 
winter,  and  they  seem  to  be  of  a  hardier  character 
than  the  Bromptons.  The  colours  of  the  East 
Lothian  are  crimson,  scarlet,  white  and  purple. 
A  strain  of  the  latter  distributed  by  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Buccleuoh  Nurseries,  Hawick,  is  very  fine 
indeed,'  as  could  have  been  seen  at  the  Chiswick 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  this 
summer. 

Stocks  must  have  good  soil ;  the  richer  the  soil 
the  more  finely  do  they  bloom  and  the  more  bril- 
liant are  their  colours.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  The  roots  of 
Stocks  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  down- 
wards; hence  the  advantage  of  having  the  soil 
deeply  stirred.  K-  D. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Chiswick.— One  of 

the  more  interesting  features  in  the  Chiswick  gar- 
dens this  year  is  a  collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
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each  variety  planted  side  by  side  in  rows,  thus 
affording  opportunity  to  make  comparisons.  It  is 
not  often  one  gets  such  a  "  trial  "  of  this  peculiar 
bedder,  but  such  a  representation  of  the  zonal 
Pelargonium  is  worthy  of  note.  The  double  varie- 
ties are  ot  small  account  for  the  open,  and  against 
the  singles  make  a  conspicuously  poor  display. 
This  class  has  received  many  fine  additions  of 
recent  years,  the  individual  flowers  of  perfect 
shape,  and  borne  in  large,  heavy  trusses.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  the  colours  of  the  flowers  in  the 
blaze  of  varied  hues  presented  to  the  eye.  A  few 
of  the  finest  in  the  collection  we  carefully  selected, 
some  well  known,  others  comparatively  scarce. 
W.  B.  Miller  may  be  described  as  vivid  crimson,  a 
psculiarly  brilliant  shade,  the  flowers  individually 
of  large  size.  One  sees  a  number  of  kinds  of  the 
Henry  Jacoby  class,  such  as  General  Outram  and 
Dr.  Orton.  A  brilliant  kind  is  Ayesha,  the  flowers 
bright  rose-crimson,  and  held  well  up.  An  ex- 
ceptionally fine  type  is  Gen.  Quinot,  pure  self 
iialmon,  a  clear  shade  and  bright.  A  fine  crimson 
is  Col.  Seeley,  with  a  white  eye  that  adds  to  its 
lustre.  One  of  the  best  in  this  large  collection  is 
Charles  Mason,  which  produces  a  neat  bold  tru«' 
of  scarlet  flowers  set  off  by  a  small  white  c3-fr:U 
eye.  Rev.  F.  Hay  produces  a  splendid  trus-^,  the 
flowers  individually  pure  scarlet,  and  another  fine 
scarlet  kind  is  Koumaise,  very  rich  and  striking. 
Tliat  fine  Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  St.  Amand  is 
well  represented,  and  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open 
this  variety  shows  to  advantage.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  in  the  whole  collection.  Ouida, 
biilliantscarlet,is  also  good.  Also  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion are  Mrs.  Miller,  pink  ;  Armand  de  Pontmartin, 
lilac ;  La  Lorraine,  ro-y  lilac ;  Amy  Amphlett, 
white  ;  Mrs.  Pearson,  orange-scarlet;  and  Col.  Col- 
ville,  purplish  crimson.  The  majority  of  the  plants, 
exceot  the  doubles,  which  require  pot  culture  to 
develop  their  true  beauty,  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
those  interested  in  zonal  Pelargoniums  would  find  a 
rxh  assortment  of  the  best  kinds  at  present  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Tttfced  Pansy  BluebeU.— It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  find  that  at  Hampton  Court  this  fine  old 
\'iola  is  still  more  largely  grown  and  used  than 
any  other.  Whether  mixed  with  silver  variegated 
Pelargoniums,  with  which  the  blue  flowers  so 
p'easingly  harmonise,  or  whether  associated  as  an 
edging  with  that  pretty  silver  Grass,  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata,  Viola  Bluebell  is  beautiful, 
blooming  most  profusely,  and  could  not  in  effect 
be  excelled  by  any  other  even  ever  so  new.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  old  variety  that  it  should 
be  grown  far  more  than  any  other  almost  univer- 
silly,  for  I  see  it  constantly  in  cottage  and  villa 
gardens;  indeed,  it  crops  up  everywhere.  For 
growth,  freedom,  and  size  of  flowers  it  is  still  one 
of  the  very  best  of  tufted  Pansies,  and  will  long  be 
grown. — A. 

Begonias  as  bedders.— Whilst  closely  planted 
masses  of  these  popular  flowers  almost  invariably 
fail  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect,  yet  when  the 
plants  are  put  out  thinly  on  to  some  suitable 
carpet  they  are  charming.  A  large  bed  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  edged  with  Mrs.  Pollock  Pelargonium 
and  Iresine  Herbsti  intermixed  has  the  centre  of 
large  crimson -flowered  Begonias,  all  specially 
selected  to  match  in  colour,  intermixed,  but  thinly, 
with  white-flowered  P'uchsias,  each  plant  standing 
separate  from  the  other,  and  on  a  carpet  of  Koniga 
variegata  and  mauve  Viola  Mrs.  Turner.  This  is 
so  far  from  being  a  stiff,  formal  bed  that  it  e.xcites 
much  admiration.  Large  white  Begonias  inter- 
mixed with  creamy  Zinnias  and  mauve  ^'iolas  are 
also  very  pleasing. — A.  D. 

Lilies   in   the   north  of   Eng'land.— After 

reading  the  interesting  article  by  "J.  C.  L."in  Thk 
Gabde.v,  July  2;i,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  notes 
on  Lilies  as  grown  in  tbe  north  of  England  might 
be  acc3ptable.  This  garden  slopes  to  the  south- 
east, nearly  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  stiff  loam 
fall  of  stones,  an  ideal  soil  for  Roses,  which  flourish 
better  than  the  Lilies.  Lilium  candidum  does 
only  fairly.  White  and  common  Martagons  well  ; 
the  white  likes  a  little  shade.  L.  chalcedonicum, 
croceum,  davuricum,  and  the  old-fashioned  yellow 


Turk'scap  flourish  and  increase  fast.  One  bulb  of 
pardalinum  is  now  a  large  clump  and  flowers  well. 
Pomponium  verum  has  increased  in  the  same  way, 
and  has  more  flowers.  The  Tigers  do  well  both  in 
the  border  and  in  a  made  peat  bed,  where 
I  have  also  in  a  flourishing  condition  double 
Thunbergianum,  pink  and  white  speciosum,  cana- 
dense,  and  Szovitzianum.  One  bulb  of  L. 
testaceum  plantoi  eight  or  nine  years  ago  in 
loam  is  now  a  clump  with  eleven  stems.  Last 
year  they  stood  ti  feet  high ;  this  summer  the 
drought  (the  greatest  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant)  has  kept  them  shorter.  L.  superbum  is 
now  (August  1)  bearing  two  great  heads  of  bloom 
on  stems  over  5  feet  high.  Now  for  the  f.iilures. 
L.  Humboldti,  Batemannse,  and  auratum  are  dead, 
but  I  mean  to  try  them  again.  Krameri  has  come 
up  two  years  in  the  peat  bed,  but  only  to  a  height 
of  tj  inches.  Browni  is  the  same  this  year  ;  last 
summer  it  was  the  glory  of  the  garden  with  a  large 
head  of  flowers.  I  may  add  that  no  Lily  here  has 
ever  been  protected  (and  the  last  three  winters 
have  been  arctic),  except  that  the  shrubs  in  the 
feat  bed  are  some  small  protection  to  the  young 
shoots  in  spring. — M.  P.  F.,  Ullsn-ater. 


DURATION  OF  LILY  BLOOMS. 

Owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  weather  the  individual 
blooms  of  the  different  Lilies  did  not  remain  long 
in  beauty  unless  exceptionally  situated,  but  whether 
exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  or  protected  from  it, 
some  species  retain  their  freshness  for  a  very  much 
longer  period  than  others.  The  bulk  of  the  earliest 
Lilies  in  the  open  ground  consists  of  those  with 
erect  blossoms,  corresponding  with  the  sub-genus 
Isolirion  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
remain  long  in  beauty.  This  feature  is  especially 
noticeable  in  L.  davuricum  or  L.  umbellatum,  as  it 
is  often  called,  different  forms  of  which  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  They  are  very  bright 
and  effective  when  first  expanded,  but  soon  become 
dull,  though  the  petals  do  not  drop  for  some  little 
time  after  the  change  in  colour  takes  place.  The 
dwarf  L.  elegans  or  Thunbergianum  is  very  prolific 
in  varieties,  and  some  of  the  red  ones,  notably  bili- 
gulatum  and  sanguineum,  change  as  quickly  as  the 
forms  of  L.  umbellatum.  The  richly  tinted  Van 
Houttei,  illustrated  in  The  G.\rden,  November  S, 
1890,  retains  the  brightness  of  its  colouring  much 
longer  than  those  above-mentioned,  while  the  yellow 
varieties,  such  as  alutaceum.  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Alice  Wilson,  change  but  very  little  before  they 
drop.  Two  species  of  this  section  stand  out  as 
especially  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  length  of 
time  that  the  flowers  remain  in  perfection.  They 
are  L.  bulbiferum,  that  flowers  much  about  the 
same  time  as  L.  davuricum,  but  the  blooms  are 
brighter  and  remain  in  beauty  for  a  very  much 
longer  period,  and  above  all  the  old  Orange  Lily 
(Lilium  croceum),  a  clump  of  which  with  me  has 
been  in  flower  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  July.  Not  only  has  a  succession  of 
bloom  been  maintained,  but  each  flower  re- 
tains its  beauty  for  such  a  long  time.  This'  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  ordinary  garden  Lilies 
that  we  possess,  as  apart  from  its  other  features 
the  blossoms  are  of  a  very  bright  and  effective  tint. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Martagon  or  Turk's- 
cap  group  have  petals  of  unusual  substance, 
and  they  all  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  longer 
period  than  most  Lilies.  The  yellow-flowered  L, 
Hansoni,  the  Black  Martagon  (dalmatioum),  and 
especially  L.  chalcedonicum,  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Scarlet  Martagon,  are  all  good  last- 
ing Lilies.  L.  chalcedonicum  is,  however,  the  best 
of  them  all  in  this  respect,  for  the  blooms  remain 
in  beauty  a  very  long  time,  and  that,  too,  during 
what  is  generally  the  hottest  period  of  the  year, 
for  its  usual  period  of  blooming  is  during  the 
month  of  July.  The  small,  but  prettily  reflexed 
and  brightly  coloured  blossoms  of  this  Lily  are 
very  beautiful,  and  it  should  certainly  be  more 
generally  planted  than  it  is.  In  common  with 
many  others,  it  will  seldom  flower  much  the  first 
season  after  planting.     L.  Leichtlini,  a  pretty  pale 


yellow  flower,  plentifully  dotted  with  brownish 
red,  remains  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  while 
there  are  several  of  about  an  average  duration. 
Under  this  head  must  be  included  such  kinds  as 
L.  auratum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  testa- 
ceum, L.  Batemanni;i;,  L.  Browni,  L.  canaden.^e,  L. 
Szovitzianum,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  Krameri,  L.  Hum- 
boldti. and  others.  The  most  conspicuous  of  all 
the  varieties  of  L.  auratum  is  the  red-banded 
rubro-vittatum  or  cruentum,  which  when  the 
blossoms  are  first  expanded  is  wonderfully 
bright  and  effective,  but  the  coloured  portion 
soon  changes  to  more  of  a  dull  brownish 
hue,  and  it  is  then  not  nearly  so  attractive 
as  at  first.  From  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
flower  till  the  summer's  heat  is  as  a  rule  a  good 
deal  abated,  all  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  re- 
main in  beauty  longer  than  many  of  those  that 
bloom  earlier  in  the  se.ison,  for  towards  the  end 
of  August  or  in  September  and  even  October  they 
remain  fresh  for  a  very  long  time.  The  new  L. 
Henrvi  has  much  the  same  substance  as  L.  specio- 
sum, and  lasts  about  as  long  as  that  does.  The 
stately  L.  sulphureum  (the  once  L.  Wallichianum 
superbum)  is  one  of  the  later  blooming  Lilies  and 
a  good  lasting  one,  but  the  most  noticeable  in  this 
respect  of  all  tbe  tube-flowered  group  is  tbe  Neil- 
gherry  Lily  (L.  neilgherrense),  whose  long,  tube- 
shaped  flowers  are  of  a  thick,  wax-like  substance. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  large  massive 
flowers,  often  borne  on  comparatively  short  stems, 
the  late  season  at  which  it  blooms,  that  is,  the 
three  last  months  of  the  year.  The  short  flower- 
stems  frequently  met  with  in  this  Lily  pre  caused 
by  the  fact  that  in  some  individuals  the  stem, 
after  leaving  the  crown  of  the  bulb,  proceeds  in  a 
horizontal  or  even  downward  direction  for  some 
little  distance  before  it  appears  above  ground,  and 
when  it  does  so  the  flower-stem  is  sure  to  be  short. 
In  pots  the  stem  will  often  go  to  quite  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  and  come  up  on  the  side  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  where  it  went  down.  In  speaking  of 
Lily  blooms,  one  curious  fact  may  be  noted  with 
regard  to  some  forms  of  L.  Washingtonianum,  and 
that  is  when  first  opened  the  flowers  are  white  or 
nearly  so,  but  they  quickly  change  to  a  purplish 
hue.  H.  P. 


CARNATIONS  IN  PAPER  COLLARS. 

Thi;  methods  adopted  by  exhibitors  of  Carnations 
of  showing  the  flowers  they  grow  so  well  are 
mostly  very  poor  and  formal,  tending  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  but  the  most  ridi- 
culous of  all  is  that  of  showing  Carnations  with 
paper  collars  round  their  necks.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse  does  not 
arise  and  put  a  stop  to  tbe  whole  thing,  for  a 
small  body  of  florists  would  hardly  continue  the 
practice  if  those  who  provided  the  main  support 
of  their  society  made  a  strong  protest  against  it. 
We  visited  the  recent  Carnation  show,  and  found 
quite  half  of  the  flowers  set  up  in  this  way.  A 
society  that  permits,  in  fact  encourages,  this  does 
nothing  to  benefit  Carnation  growers  at  large.  In 
its  full  force  of  colour  in  the  garden,  the  Car- 
nation is  ahead  of  the  Rose  if  one  grows  the  fine 
self  kinds  in  bold  masses,  but  no  one  would  dream 
of  this  or  form  the  slightest  idea  of  its  value  as  a 
garden  flower  from  visiting  the  London  Carnation 
show.  One  of  a  flower's  charms  is  its  individuality, 
but  the  florist  allows  none  of  this.  He  has  a  fixed 
ideal  in  his  own  mind  to  which  the  flower  must 
conform,  and  whether  he  is  showing  twelve  or 
twenty-four  or  any  number  of  kinds,  he  puts  each 
one  in  a  paper  collar,  and  with  his  tweezers  pro- 
ceeds to  manipulate  the  flower,  laying  out  the 
petals  one  by  one  till  he  has  made  the  flower 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  his  self-created  stan- 
dard of  supposed  perfection.  There  is  no  secrecy 
nor  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  for  one  has  only 
to  go  to  the  show  during  the  early  morning  hours 
to  see  the  thing  performed.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the 
wretched  tenets  that  bind  the  florist  to  his  narrow 
ways.  He  tries  to  justify  the  practice  by  claiming 
that  it  sets  forth  the  flower  and  better  displays 
the  marking  on  the  petals  of  the  flaked  and  bizarre 
kinds.     It  is  wrong,  however,  to  give  these  undue 
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prominence,  as  the  important  kinds  are  the  selfs. 
These,  too,  though  they  have  no  stripes,  what- 
ever their  colour,  whether  red,  rose,  white  or  purple, 
all  are  enclosed  in  the  inevitable  white  collar  and 
set  out  on  green  boards  without  a  scrap  of  foliage 
of  their  own.  If  flowers  are  shown,  the  least  we 
may  ask  is  to  see  them  as  they  grow,  and  then  we 
can  judge  them  truly  on  their  merits.  No  flower 
is  worse  treated  than  the  Carnation,  and  the 
whole  proceeding  is  so  simple  and  childish  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  notice  hut  for  the  serious  attention 
that  many  give  to  it.  If  no  actual  harm  is  done, 
it  misleads  the  general  public  and  shows  them  a 
fine  flower  in  a  false  and  stupid  way. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Carpet  bedding.-  -Although  it  would  seem  that 
this  particular  style  is  gradually  dying  out,  yet  the 
fact  that  both  in  public  and  private  gardens  occa- 
sional beds  are  still  met  with  testifies  to  a  slight 
demand,  "  just,"  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  "  for  the 
sake  of  variety."  If  anything  of  the  kind  is 
attempted,  it  should  be  thoroughly  well  done,  and 
as  beds  will  now  be  about  at  their  best,  notes  may 
be  taken  of  specially  good  points  and  of  errors  in 
judgment,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  good 
carpet  bedding  does  not  simply  mean  that  these 
particular  beds  should  be  well  filled  and  nicely 
kept,  but  that  sound  taste  must  prevail  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  bed,  the  aim  being  to 
avoid  on  the  one  hand  splitting  it  up  into  too 
many  lines  and  patterns,  and  on  the  other  too  great 
a  preponderance  of  any  given  colour.  In  this  latter 
matter  one  sees,  for  instance,  tiny  patterns  that 
are  utterly  worthless  for  producing  any  effect 
dotted  very  sparingly  on  a  heavy  groundwork  of 
green  or  yellow.  Again,  it  seems  a  pity  now  that 
the  rigid  adherence  to  a  perfectly  flat  surface  is  at 
an  end,  and  we  have  a  free  and  welcome  use  of  dot 
plants  to  insist  on  the  prompt  and  entire  removal 
of  all  flowers  from  succulents,  where  at  any  rate 
these  are  employed  on  or  towards  the  centre  of 
beds.  As  a  slight  instance,  let  us  imagine  a  large 
bed  in  which  two  large  stars  on  a  groundwork  are 
the  main  idea.  The  centres  of  these  stars  might 
consist  of  Eoheveria  glauca  in  flower,  and  the  points 
of  Iresine  Wallisi,  whilst  if  the  variegated 
Mesembryanthemum  was  employed  for  the  ground- 
work of  the  bed,  any  bright  patterns  of  say 
Alternanthera  amtena  in  the  same  might  also  have 
flowering  Echeverias  as  centres.  They  are  also 
very  pretty  and  effective  on  a  groundwork  of  Her- 
niaria  glabra.  As  a  set  off  against  this  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  beds  just  now  in 
good  trim  that  are  making  a  grand  show  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  A  5s.  packet  of  seed  has 
given  us  three  large  beds  of  Margaret  Carnations  ; 
planted  at'  a  foot  apart  they  have  furnished  the 
ground  well,  and  are  throwing  up  a  fine  lot  of 
flowers  in  many  shades  of  colour.  This  new  race 
is  a  great  boon  to  all  who  have  not  the  time  to 
spare  or  object  to  the  initial  expense  of  choice 
named  border  varieties,  and  although  they  cannot 
hold  their  own  in  the  way  of  individual  beauty 
with  such  choi<-e  things  as  Countess  of  Paris, 
Ketton  Rose  and  the  best  of  the  Cloves,  some 
excellent  flowers  are  produced  from  each  packet 
of  seed,  and  the  plants  are  invariably  free  and 
vigorous  in  habit. 

I  suppose  of  all  bedding  plants  Violas  make  the 
finest  show  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Their 
employment  together  with  suitable  herbaceous 
plants  for  large  beds  has  been  previously  recom- 
mended. Let  me  just  give  an  instance  or  two  of 
their  effectiveness  when  so  employed.  Four  large 
beds  were  thinly  planted  (at  intervals  of  4  feet) 
last  autumn  with  nice  little  clumps  of  the 
variegated  Spirn^a  Ulmaria,  with  Statice  latifolia, 
Zanschneria  californicaand  Lobelia  cardinalis,  and 
in  the  early  spring  were  filled  in  respectively  with 
Violas  Archie  Grant,  Ardwell  Gem  (a  lovely  pale 
yellow),  William  Niel  and  Countess  of  Kintore. 
The  perennials  have  not  shown  quite  their  true 
form  in  this  exceptionally  dry  season,  but  the  four 
beds  are  bad  to  beat,  andare  likely  to  beartestimony 


to  the  fine  and  long-sustained  summer  display 
that  can  be  secured  with  the  aid  of  such  materials. 
I  thought  of  trying  next  season  in  a  similar  man- 
ner the  white  Antirrhinum  with  Illuminator  Viola. 
Writing  of  Antirrhinums  reminds  one  that  this  as 
well  as  many  other  perennials  may  be  sown  at  the 
present  time  if  there  is  a  desire  to  increase  existing 
stock  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
this  every  year,  as  some  very  good  things  are  ob- 
tained from  a  packet  of  seed,  and  these  can  the 
next  year  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  division  as 
the  nature  of  the  plants  requires.  All  hardy  plants 
can  be  sown  if  necessary  on  the  open  border,  but 
it  is  just  as  well  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
frame  if  there  is  one  to  spare ;  any  trouble  with 
birds  is  thereby  avoided,  and  the  soil  can 
always  be  kept  in  just  about  the  right  condition 
for  the  quick  germination  of  the  seed  and  conse- 
quent development  of  the  plant.  If  the  Snap- 
dragons are  wanted  for  purely  bedding  purposes — 
that  is,  to  form  lines  or  patterns,  the  Tom  Thumb 
varieties  of  A.  majus  will  be  found  most  service- 
able. If  Myosotis  and  Silene  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired for  any  special  spring  display,  they  can  be 
sown  thinly  on  a  shady  border.  Both  these  an- 
nuals, however,  are  now  more  generally  used  in 
outlying  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  bulbs. 
Polyanthus  in  variety,  the  choicer  strains  of  Wall- 
flowers and  Violas  having  taken  their  place  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion.  A  good 
batch  of  Sweet  William  is  always  acceptable.  If 
seedlings  are  ready  and  the  ground  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  they  can  also  be  pricked 
out  on  some  shady  border  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  their  permanent  quarters.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
remind  those  who  are  likely  to  want  a  good  supply 
of  cut  flowers  early  in  the  year  that  good  Daffodils 
seem  likely  to  be  obtainable  at  low  prices,  and 
there  are  few  things  more  easily  grown  or  more 
appreciated.  At  the  expenditure  of  one  guinea  or 
something  like  it,  100  each  of  those  useful  varieties, 
obvallaris,  princeps,  and  Stella,  can  be  secured 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  goodly  supply  of  successional 
bloom  for  cutting.  E.  Buebell. 

Claremont. 


The  Purple  Coneflower  (Echinacea  pur- 
purea).— This  is  subject  to  such  an  amount  of 
variation  when  raised  from  seed,  that  an  erroneous 
impression  might  be  formed  concerning  it.  The 
variations  are  not  merely  of  a  slight  character.  I 
remember  seeing  a  batch  of  seedlings  in  flower  in 
Mr.  Thompson's  nursery  at  Ipswich,  and  there  was 
a  variety  of  forms  even  to  an  extreme  degree, 
some  quite  inferior  with  narrow  petals  which 
reflexed,  and  others  having  long,  broad  petals 
spread  out  into  a  bold,  showy  flower.  I  had  a 
similar  experience  when  raising  the  plant  from 
seed.  The  only  way  to  increase  it  in  its  finest 
form  is  by  division. — A.  H. 

A  new  Lily. — Since  writing  the  note  under 
the  above  title  on  page  98  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  numerous  examples  of  this  Lily 
in  the  hands  of  different  cultivators,  and  also  of 
perusing  Mr.  Baker's  article  thereon  in  the  Gar- 
ih-ners  Chronicle.  It  is  by  Mr.  Baker  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  L.  japonicum  of  Thunberg  under  the 
varietal  name  of  Alexandise,  and  its  supposed 
hybrid  origin  is  passed  over.  Still,  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Baker  where  in  speaking  of  L.  japonicum 
he  says  L.  Krameri  and  L.  Barrianum  are  forms  of 
the  species  with  pale  red  flowers.  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  L.  Barrianum,  but  between  this  new 
Lily  and  L.  Krameri  there  are  very  few  ]  oints  in 
common  except  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
section  of  the  genus.  Neither  in  bulb,  foliage  nor 
flower  do  they  resemble  each  other  in  the  least. 
After  an  examination  of  the  numerous  examples 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  I  am  still  further 
convinced  of  the  hybrid  origin  of  this  Lily,  as 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  to  be 
found  among  different  individuals,  some  showing 
a  greater  leaning  towards  L.  longiflorum  and 
others  to  L.  auratum.  Not  only  do  the  leaves 
vary  in  size  and  disposition  on  the  stem,  but  the 
flowers  differ  a  great  deal  from  each  other.     In 


some  the  tube  is  short  and  the  flower  widely  ex- 
panded, while  in  other.t  it  is  longer  and  narrower 
and  altogether  more  of  the  longiflorum  shape. 
While  in  most  cases  the  anthers  are  brown,  ex- 
amples occur  in  which  they  are  of  a  deep  yellow 
tint,  not  very  much  removed  from  some  forms  of 
L.  longiflorum.  In  some  the  greenish  shade  ex- 
tends much  farther  over  the  flower  than  in  others, 
while  occasionally  a  flower  with  a  pinkish  tinge  on 
the  exterior  may  be  found. — H.  P. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Runner  Beans. —  When  these  make  Ms.  per 
bushel  in  the  last  week  of  July,  it  is  a  sure  .sign 
that  the  yield  generally  is  very  deficient.  As  a 
fact  1  have  never  seen  the  field  crops  which  furnish 
the  London  markets  look  so  bad.  Even  where  the 
ground  is  subjected  to  high  culture  the  plants  are 
stunted  and  incapable  of  giving  any  quantity  of 
Beans.  Should  we  get  copious  rain  during  this 
month  and  frosts  keep  off  in  September,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  abundant  supplies  during  the 
early  autumn,  otherwise  Runner  I5eans  will  remain 
dear.  Even  at  a  very  moderate  price  this  esculent 
pays  well  in  a  favourable  season,  as  the  plants 
yield  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  a  large 
amount  of  Beans  can  be  taken  from  an  acre  where 
the  ground  is  well  cultivated.  This  season,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  much  higher  prices  obtainable, 
the  yield  is  so  light,  that  the  extra  money  will  not 
compensate  for  loss  of  bulk.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  whilst  vegetables  generally  have  been  this 
season  earlier  than  usual.  Runner  Beans  are  rather 
later. 

Onions. — These  on  our  light  Surrey  lards  are 
a  failure.  Here  and  there  one  may  see  a  very 
moderate  crop,  but  in  a  general  way  there  will  not 
be  enough  taken  from  the  ground  to  pay  expenses. 
From  twenty  acres  of  land  one  grower  will  not  get 
more  than  twenty  bushels  of  Onions.  The  weather 
being  so  parching,  the  young  plants  could  not  get 
into  free  growth  and  were  eaten  up  by  maggots. 
When  June  happens  to  be  very  dry  we  rarely  get 
good  Onion  crops,  and  this  year  the  heat  and 
drought  during  that  month  were  phenomenal. 
From  the  time  the  seed  was  sown  up  to  the  end 
of  July  we  did  not  get  enough  rain  to  moisten  the 
soil  more  than  an  inch  in  depth.  Even  where  the 
grub  has  not  been  so  destructive  the  Onions  are 
small  in  comparison  to  what  they  would  have  been 
with  more  moisture  in  the  ground.  In  localities 
specially  favourable  to  Onions  where  the  maggot 
is  not  destructive,  the  bulk  of  produce  taken  from 
the  ground  will  be  much  under  average,  and  prices 
for  Onions  this  coming  winter  will  undoubtedly  be 
considerably  higher  than  usual. 

Winter  greens. — The  few  showers  we  have 
had  during  the  last  fortnight  have  been  very 
welcome,  rendering  the  planting  out  of  large 
breadths  of  Coleworts  and  other  winter  greens 
easier  and  more  satisfactory  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case.  With  the  ground  in  a  dustdry  condition 
and  no  means  of  watering,  the  plants  were  quite  as 
well,  or  even  better,  in  the  seed  beds  until  the  rain 
came.  Brussels  Sprouts  put  out  for  early  gathering 
a  month  or  more  ago  will  be  almost  as  late  as 
those  planted  since  the  change  of  weather.  Snme 
that  were  put  out  in  the  beginning  of  July  looked 
a  week  afterwards  quite  shrivelled  up;  they  seemed 
to  have  hardly  a  vestige  of  green  leaf  left  to  them. 
The  Cabbage  tribe  has  wonderful  powers  of  re- 
cuperation, but  such  a  severe  check  at  planting 
must  have  an  influence  on  the  crop,  retarding  pro- 
gress and  lessening  its  value. 

Cut  flowers. — The  intense  heat  has  brought 
on  hardy  flowers  employed  for  cutting  so  rapidly, 
that  the  London  markets  must  be  poorly  supplied 
during  September  and  October.  Many  things  that 
are  relied  on  forgiving  a  lot  of  bloom  durirg  the 
coming  month  will  be  over  by  that  time;  herba- 
ceous Phloxes  will  soon  be  over,  and  even  Michael- 
mas Daisies  and  some  of  the  perennial  Sunflowers 
are  being  brought  into  market  at  the  present  time. 
Early    flowering    Chrysanthemums   are    a   month 
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before  their  time,  and  will  be  past  just  when  in 
ordinary  seasons  they  are  in  full  bloom.  If  Sep- 
tember frosts  keep  off  there  will  be  plenty  of 
Dahlias,  but  if  they  should  be  cut  off  early  in  the 
month,  there  will  belittle  in  the  way  of  cut  blooms 
in  the  open  to  take  to  market.  Up  to  the  present 
this  has  been  a  line  season  for  those  who  make  a 
.speciality  of  Dahlias.  The  plants  came  into  flower 
some  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  where  they 
were  put  out  in  good  time  and  well  cared  for,  a 
1  irge  quantity  of  bloom  has  been  taken  from  them, 
line  of  the  very  best  things  for  cutting  is  the 
Gaillardia.  Plants  raised  from  seed  give  some 
little  range  of  colour,  and  the  more  they  are  cut 
from  the  more  they  bloom.  The  newer  varieties 
have  been  much  in  request  this  summer.  Iceland 
Poppies  are  also  greatly  in  favour,  and  both  these 
and  Gaillardias  have  stood  the  heat  and  drought 
very  well.  When  sent  to  market,  however,  the 
former  must  be  cut  just  before  the  blooms  are 
quits  expanded  or  they  shatter.  J.  C.  B. 


Orchids. 


TWO  COOL  HOUSE  VANDAS. 

(v.   AME.SIAN.\    AND    V.    KUIBALLIANA.) 

I  AJi  much  interested  in  these  two  plants,  Lav- 
ing seen  the  former  when  it  first  flowered. 
Afterwards  I  saw  V.  Kimballiana  when  it  first 
bloomed  in  Mr.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton.  Mr. 
Boxall,  who  collected  these  plants,  .says  he  got 
them  in  the  Shan  States,  on  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Burmah.  They  grow  mostly  on 
rocky  prominences,  and  also  on  trees  at  some 
4000  feet  to  .5000  feet  elevation.  Consequently 
the  plants  grow  far  better  under  cool  treatment, 
but  not  so  cool,  I  think,  as  some  of  my  friends 
try  to  persuade  me.  Mr.  Boxall  informed  me 
that  the  ground  is  frequently  covered  with 
hoar  frosts  in  the  early  morning,  but  I  do  not 
urge  my  friend  Mr.  Gibson  to  try  to  imitate 
such  a  condition  of  things  with  these  plants 
under  cultivation.  We  know  that  many  plants 
thrive  with  us  under  very  different  conditions 
to  what  they  are  subjected  to  in  a  state  of 
Nature.  I  saw  in  Mr.  Low's  nursery  V.  Kim- 
baUiana  in  very  fine  condition  and  flowerinw 
most  profusely,  whilst  at  the  same  time  of  year 
I  saw  in  a  gentleman's  garden  some  plants  out 
of  the  same  batch,  and  some  of  the  best  pieces 
too,  that  had  been  treated  as  East  Indian 
Vandas.  The  latter  plants  apparently  had  not 
recovered  from  their  journey,  and  had  but  a 
oor  spike  or  two  of  bloom  ;  whilst  those 
plants  left  with  Mr.  Low  and  treated  as 
Odontoglossums  were  perfect  pictures  of  health, 
bearing  many  spikes,  and  some  of  these  carry- 
ing twelve  flowers.  I  advise  both  these  plants 
to  be  grown  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  giving  them  an  abundance  of 
water  during  tlio  summer  .season,  but  reducing 
the  quantity  considerably  in  the  cooler  weather 
Drain  the  pots  well,  filling  up  with, clean  and 
sweet  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  do  not  let  the 
plants  BufTer  from  want  of  moisture  in  the 
resting  season. 

y.  Kimballiana,  of  which  a  coloured  figure 
appeared  in  The  Garden  of  April  9,  1890,  is  a 
beautiful  plant.  It  was  dried  to  such  an  extent 
upon  its  arrival,  that  many  took  it  for  a  plant  hav- 
ing terete  leaves.  The  peduncles  are  axillary,  and 
bear  from  six  to  twelve  flowers,  which  in  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  pore  white  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are 
a  great  deal  the  larger  and  sickle-shaped.  The  lip 
is  large,  the  side  lobes  small,  yellow,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown,  the  middle  lobe  large  and  Hat,  of  a 
bright  rich  amethyst-parp'e,  having  a  long  in- 
corved  purple  spar. 


V.  Amesiana.— The  Messrs.  Low  had  but  a 
single  plant  of  this  species  when  it  first  flowered 
in  their  nursery,  and  it  was  figured  in  the  "  Orchid 
Album,"  t.  29li.  Curiously  enough,  when  next  it 
came  to  them  with  V.  Kimballiana  the  plants  ap- 
peared more  robust  and  fuller  of  roots.  Although  the 
flowers  vary  considerably  in  colour,  1  have  never  seen 
any  so  richly  marked  as  those  of  the  plant  that  found 
its  way  to  Mr.  Ames'  collection  in  America.  It,  like 
the  above,  makes  leaves  that  are  deeply  channelled 
on  the  upper  side,  rounded  below,  and  pale  green. 
The  spikes  are  erect,  bearing  many  flowers,  which 
are  very  fragrant,  the  sepals  and  petals  white-rose 
or  rosy  purple,  the  lip  being  rose.  In  some  varie- 
ties this  colour  is  quite  absent,  and  this  form  gets 
the  name  of  alba  in  gardens,  and  a  form  with  the 
lip  stained  with  rosy  mauve  I  have  seen  called 
lilacina.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleya  citrina  aurantiaca.— This  is  a  new 

variety  of  the  well-known  old  Mexican  species, 
having  quite  a  novel  appearance.  In  addition  to 
being  so  distinct  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  spreading,  less  fleshy  or  waxy  than  usual, 
nearly  equal,  and  pale  lemon-yellow  in  colour. 
The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  and  basal  part  are  deep 
lemon  yellow,  and  have  several  raised  lines  from 
the  disc  to  the  front,  of  a  very  deep  orange-yellow, 
the  front  of  the  lip  being  of  the  same  hue.  The 
plant,  I  am  told,  is  quite  undistinguishable  in  its 
growth  from  the  type,  but  the  flowers  are  quite 
different ;  so  much  so,  that  I  failed  to  recognise 
them  at  first.  It  was  sent  to  me  from  The  Wood- 
lands collection  at  Streatham. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Bowiana  aurea  Statteriana. — 

This  beautiful  form  first  flowered  in  the  grand 
collection  brought  together  by  Mr.  J.  Statter,  of 
Whitefield,  Manchester.  It  is  a  superb  and  showy 
variety  of  the  typical  plant,  having  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  soft  creamy  white,  the  large  three- 
lobed  lip  being  soft  crimson-magenta  on  the  front 
lobe,  stieaked  with  distinct  lines  of  rich  gold. — 
Orchid  Album,  I.  468. 

liSelia  Schilloriana. — "W."  sends  a  flower 
with  a  question  asking  if  it  is  not  La;lia  elegans 
Schroedera;  ?  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  such 
a  variety.  The  flower  sent  is  none  other  than  a 
very  good  form  of  the  kind  named  above.  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  it  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  for  it  generally  flowers  during  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer  months  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  light,  and  the  lip  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  typical  form  of  L.  elegans,  of  which  it  is 
generally  considered  a  variety,  but  from  which  I 
distinguish  it  at  once  by  its  middle  lobe  not  being 
clawed,  as  in  L.  elegans. — W. 

Aerides  Sanderianum. — This  very  gorgeous 
plant  is  now  flowering  very  freely  in  the  nurseries 
at  St.  Albans.  It  is  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  noble 
Aerides  Lawrencese,  of  which  it  is  but  a  colour 
variety.  It  varies  in  nothing  but  the  ground 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  in  the  variety  now 
under  consideration  is  of  a  soft  shade  of  yellow, 
whilst  in  Lawrenceae  the  ground  colour  is  waxy 
white.  The  flowers  of  both  plants  are  very  fragrant. 
We  are  told  that  these  two  plants  often  grow 
together  with  Phalajnopsis  Sanderiana  and  Vanda 
Sanderiana  in  the  island  of  Mindanao. — W, 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — This  plant,  figured 
in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  4(;7,  has  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers.  It  first  flowered  in  English  gardens 
in  1847,  and  it  remained  rare  and  expensive  until 
1875,  when  Mr.  Williams  imported  some  in  very 
good  order.  He  also  received  word  from  his  col- 
lector of  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant 
existed  in  a  state  of  Nature,  and  from  that  time 
the  plant  has  grown  well  and  flowered  profusely. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana. — I  have  before  me 
sundry  flowers  from  readers  of  Thb  Gabuen,  and 
it  really  is  quite  astonishing  to  note  how  much  the 
flowers  vary,  some  of  them  being  quite  worthless. 
G.  Hubbard  sends  a  very  good  variety  which  reminds 
me  much  of  the  form  which  I  used  to  know  by  the 
name  of  labiata  pallida  in  years  gone  by.    The 


flowers  are  nearly  7  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  broad  and  full  and  deep  rosy  lilac  in  colour, 
lip  large,  prettily  undulated  round  the  edge,  and 
margined  with  rose,  ground  colour  of  the  front  lobe 
creamy  white,  with  a  large  broad  apical  blotch  of 
rich  magenta,  and  a  citron-yellow  throat,  which 
makes  up  a  flower  of  great  beauty.  C.  James 
sends  three  flowers  of  as  many  varieties  that  do  not 
require  special  comment,  they  being  all  fair  ordi- 
nary forms,  and  Mr.  Broome,  from  Llandudno, 
sends  a  very  handsome  flower,  but  nearly  destitute 
of  colour  in  the  lip,  which  I  cannot  call  a  good 
variety.  H.  Johnstone  sends  me  the  pure  white, 
known  as  C.  G:iskelliana  alba,  the  flower  of  which 
is  wholly  pure  white  saving  the  throat,  which  is 
clear  soft  yellow. — G. 

Sobralia  Sanderse. — This  in  growth  somewhat 
resembles  S.  macrantha,  but  I  am  told  it  is  from  a 
quite  different  region.  The  flowers  are  large,  hav- 
ing a  full  spreading  lip,  and,  like  the  spreading 
sepals  and  petals,  are  of  the  purest  white ;  the 
white  lip  is  prettily  frilled,  and  the  throat  is  a 
rich  yellow.  The  plant  is  quite  different  from  the 
variety  which  I  noted  from  Mr.  Hardy's  collection 
at  Timperley,  Cheshire. — W.  H.  G. 

Aerides  "Warneri  (G.  .8.).— This  is  a  rare  old 
plant  now  seldom  seen.  I  do  not  know  from 
what  district  it  was  brought.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  crispum  by  its  ascending  leaves  and  by  its 
slender  stem.  The  flowers,  however,  very  much 
resemble  those  of  A.  crispum.  "  G.  B. '  may  send 
me  as  many  flowers  as  he  likes,  but  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  wait  until  he  can  send  a  whole  spike  intact, 
as  in  the  present  case.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
see  the  Aerides  and  Saccolabiums  again  become 
popular,  as  these  plants  are  extremely  showy, 
pleasing  and  ornamental,  yielding  also  a  delicious 
perfume. — W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lselia  elegans  leucotata.— This  is  a  sterling 
iLivi'ltv,  whicli  I  recently  saw  at  Mr.  Measures',  The 
Wiioaiands,  Stroatliam.  In  growth  thert^  is  littlo  or 
nothing  to  di.stin.«uish  it  from  the  typical  L.  elegans, 
but  the  flower,  as  its  names  implies,  is  of  the  purest 
white. — G. 

Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderae.  -  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  variety.  It  has  the  depressed  petals 
of  the  typical  plant,  hnt  the  whole  flower  ia  of  the 
purest  white,  saving  the  green  veins,  which  in  the 
dorsal  sepals  are  very  conspicuous.  It  is  a  flower 
possessing  much  grace  and  elegance. 

Cattleya  Trianse  Reginae.— This  is  at  um-o  a 

neat  and  shciwy  kind.  The  variety  (iriginated  at  llidhi- 
way,  hutis  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  1'".  L. 
Anies,  of  Boston.  It  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  varie- 
ties of  C.  Triame,  the  whole  flower  being  pure  paper- 
white,  saving  the  large  stani  of  purplish  magenta  and 
pale  yellow  in  the  throat.— Orrhici  Album,  t.  4(JG. 
Cattleya  Sanderiana.— Two  remarkable  flowers 

of  this  variety  come  to  hand  from  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
Tlicy  are  nut  r'emarUahlc  for  their  size,  hut  this  will 
doubtless  improve,  for  t  be  sender  says  the  plant  was 
ilivided  last,  year.  The  colours  are  ex(iuisite,  the  whole 
lip  being  intensely  deep  coloured.  I  should  like  to  see 
this  variety  next  season  and  in  fresher  condition.  1 
liave  never  olwerved  so  deep  a  colour  before.  -W. 

Odontoglossum  Edvsrardi.— This  (figured  in 
the  "Orcliid  Album,"  t.  4C3)  is  a  very  dis  inct  and 
handsome  species.  It  was  discovered  liy  Kdward 
Klahoih,  a  nephew  of  the  world-renowned  Roezl. 
The  plant  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  tliis  country  in 
I.HSd  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Osborne,  when  he  had 
char-c  of  the  verv  tine  collection  brought  together 
.luring  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  U.  J.  Huchan,  of  South- 
ampton. 

Cattleya  Schofieldiana.— "  W."  sends  mo  a 
very  "ood  varii'ty  of  this  plant,  which  some  authorities 
rcdn.n.'  to  a  variety  of  granulosa.  It  is  a  grand  plant, 
having  large  flowers,  which  have  a  ground  colour  of 
tawny  yellow  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  flushed  with 
greeni.sh  purple  and  jirofusely  spotted  with  crimson, 
side  lobe  of  the  lip  white,  the  large  front  lobe  clawed, 
of  a  bright  magenta-purple,  thickly  set  with  little 
papulro.     It  is  a  beautiful  and  showy  flower.— W. 
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SYDENHAM,  NORTH  DEVON. 

Syhe.nham  is  situated  about  seven  miles  north- 
west fi'om  Tavistock  and  ciijht  miles  east  from 
Lauiicestoii,  and  is,  therefore,  close  to  the 
borders  of  North  Cornwall.  The  drive  from 
Cory  ton  (tlie  nearest  railway  station)  is  a  de- 
lightful one,  leading  through  woodlands  and 
pleasant  meadows,  fringed  with  wooded  slopes. 
An  ideal  wayside  cottai;e  is  p.vfsed  on  the  road, 
such  as  would  delight  the  arlist  in  search  of  a 
picturesciuo  subject.  The  porch  is  smothered 
with  fragrant  Honeysuckle  (just  now  in  full 
bloom),  while  Roses  and  Ivy  almost  cover  the 
rest  of  the  building,  which  is  made  still  more 
attractive  and  cheerful  by  bright  -  coloured 
Gladioli,  Phloxes  and  other  (lowers  close  to  the 
drive.  A  shady  wood  is  passed  next,  and 
tlirough  openings  are  obtained  every  now  and 
then  delightful  glimpses  of  scenery,  with  fertile 


Sydenham  has  an  interesting  history.  The 
oldest  portion  of  the  building  is  so  old  that  no 
record  of  its  construction  can  be  traced,  but 
the  greater  portion  was  restored  and  partly  re- 
built in  the  Elizabethan  style  about  the  year 
IGOO  by  Sir  Thomas  ^Vise,  who  died  in  Ua'.t  . 
In  the  accompanying  engraving  the  oldest  part 
of  the  house  is  that  seen  on  the  left.  The 
enormous  old  window  lights  up  a  grand  old 
staircase,  with  balustrading  of  carved  Oak. 
Adjoining  is  the  spacious  dining-room,  being 
[jrobably  the  oldest  room  in  the  house.  The 
walls  are  panelled  with  carved  Oak,  blackened 
by  age  and  decorated  by  inlaid  work  of  unique 
design.  The  magnificent  fireplace  in  the  hall 
was  added  in  the  year  1()5()  by  Sir  Edward 
Wise.  During  the  civil  war  the  mansion  was 
garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  was  taken  in 
1045.  It  is  probably  after  that  date  that  the 
more    modern    smaller   windows   in    the  right 


bourhood.  The  walls  on  this  side  are  covered 
with  several  kinds  of  creepers,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  size,  viz..  Cluster  Roses,  Magnolia 
grauditlora,  Forsythia  viridissima,  yellow  Jessa- 
mine, and  Ivy. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  house,  i.e.,  the 
south-west  front,  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 
The  climbing  plants  covering  the  walls  are 
Cratiegus  Pyracantha,  Kerria  japonica.  Cle- 
matis .Jacknianni,  Virginian  Creeper,  Roses  of 
several  kinds,  notably  Oloire  de  Dijon  and 
white  Cluster.  Over  the  door  iu  the  centre 
are  festoons  of  white  .Jessamine,  and  the  re- 
ceding wall  to  the  right  is  clothed  by  a  huge 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Everlasting  Pea,  Pyrus 
japonica,  (Jlematis,  Escallonia  and  others,  all 
combining  to  form  a  delightful  picture.  Hardy 
Fuchsias  and  Yuccas  are  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  steps  leading  from  the  central  door  to 
the  formal  garden. 


Sydenham  House,  Devon.    Engraved  for  The  G.\kdi.: 
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meadows  traversed  by  the  river  Lid  on  one  side 
(.f  the  road  and  steep  hills  covered  with  stately 
Oak  and  other  timber  on  the  other  side.  Here 
and  there  an  Abies  Douglasi,  Silver  Fir  or 
Copper  Beech  stands  out  prominently  among 
the  Oak  and  Beech  composing  the  main  body  of 
the  wood,  and  an  undergrowth  of  Hollies, 
Ferns,  Hazel  and  Rhododendron  is  kept  just 
sutHciently  light  to  admit  of  a  charming  peep 
between  the  trees  at  frecjuent  intervals.  Near 
the  comer  of  a  branch  road  is  the  ([uaint  little 
gardeneis  cott.Tge  nestling  among  the  trees. 
The  building  is  covered  with  Ivy,  Jessamine  and 
Cluster  Roses  reaching  up  to  the  thatched 
overhanging  roof.  The  small  garden  in  front 
is  bright  with  standard  Roses,  Dahlias,  itc.  A 
little  further  on  an  avenue  of  stately  Elms,  the 
age  of  which  must  be  several  centuries,  leads 
up  to  Sydenham  House. 

The   owner   kindly  conducted  me  over   the 
moat  interesting  parts  of  the  house  and  grounds. 


wing  ot  the  house  (as  seen  on  the  illustration) 
were  constructed.  The  Tremayne  family  came 
into  possession  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Edward  Wise  in  1(J7.5.  In  17.'W  the  iron 
gates  of  the  main  entrance  were  erected.  They 
are  immediately  opposite  the  avenue  of  Elm 
trees  referred  to  above,  and  from  here  a  broad 
gravel  path  some  40  yards  in  length  leads  in 
a  straight  line  through  a  square  lawn  and  over 
granite  steps  to  the  front  door  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  mansion.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  hou.se  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f ,  and 
two  beds  of  Begonias  on  each  side  of  the  steps  are 
of  the  same  pattern  ;  four  other  flower  beds 
on  this  small  lawn  are  also  of  angular  shape, 
but  in  the  form  of  the  letter  1  ,  edged  with 
Box  and  planted  with  Verbenas  in  distinct 
colours.  The  portico,  which  bears  the  family 
crest,  is  built  of  granite  from  the  tors  of  Dart- 
moc  r,  but  the  main  building  was  erected  with 
stone  of    a  slaty   nature   found  in  the  neigh- 


The  south-east  wall  of  the  mansion  is  covered 
by  two  huge  horizontally  trained  Pear  trees, 
viz..  Swan's  Egg  and  Due  d'Orange.  On  one 
of  these  trees  (which  is  seen  on  the  illustration; 
I  counted  over  forty  pairs  of  horizontal  main 
branches  which  had  evidently  been  trained 
with  faultless  regularity. 

The  formal  garden,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  view  here  depicted  was  taken,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  about  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  forms 
a  square  about  1^  acres  in  extent.  Unlike 
many  so-called  formal  gardens  of  the  modem 
type,  this  docs  not  contain  a  single  feature 
which  is  not  strictly  in  harmony  with  its  ancient 
surroundings.  Here  no  modern  flower  beds  of 
the  wall  paper  pattern  have  been  allowed  to 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  velvety  lawn,  and  there 
are  no  pieces  of  statuary  or  crockery  to  spoil  the 
dignity  of  the  time-honoured  mansion,  but  all 
is  simplicity  itself,  and,  therefore,  a  sense  of 
complete  harmony  pervades   the   whole.     The 
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broad  gravel  walk  in  front  of  the  bouse  is  per- 
fectly straigbt.  I'.etweeu  this  and  the  house  is 
an  old-fashioned  bordei-  for  hardy  perennials, 
and  the  wide  part  in  front  of  the  receding  por- 
tion of  the  mansion  has  been  turned  into  a 
flower  garden.  The  flower  beds  are  angular, 
and  of  the  same  L  shape  as  those  on  the  north- 
east side.  They  are  edged  with  Box  and 
planted  with  dwarf  Roses,  the  ground  between 
the  Roses  being  covered  by  a  carpet  of  Helio- 
trope —a  happy  combination.  The  terrace  slope 
is  not  abrupt,  but  gently  undulating,  with  a 
straight  streamlet  of  water  about  18  inches  wide 
running  parallel  with  the  main  walk.  Those 
walls  of  the  formal  garden  which  run  at  right 
angles  with  the  hou.se  are  covered  with  fruit 
trees  of  all  kind.',  which  just  now  (Augu.st  1) 
are  mostly  heavily  laden  with  an  abundant 
crop.  At  the  foot  of  these  walls  is  a  narrow 
line  of  Lily  of  the  "V'alley,  and  a  herbaceous 
border  edged  with  Box  running  parallel  with 
the  walls  is  separated  from  the  lawn  by  a 
straight,  brnad  graxel  path.  These  borders  are 
filled  with  Pieonies,  Irises,  Phloxes,  Anemones, 
Oenotheras,  Dahlias,  fine  plants  of  the  bright 
yellow  Ceutaurea  macrocepbala,  Austrian  Briers, 
Aconites  7  feet  high,  Gladioli,  Campanulas  in 
many  varieties.  Golden  Rod,  Red  Valerian,  and 
many  others  intermixed  with  Sunflowers  and 
dwarf er  kinds  of  annuals.  A  sloping  lawn  12 
yards  wide  studded  with  handsome  shrubs  bor- 
ders the  Ivy-covered  wall  running  parallel 
with  the  house.  The  square  piece  of  lawn, 
which  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  broad 
gravel  walks,  measures  about  100  yards  each 
way,  and  contains  in  the  centre  a  rectangular 
pond  about  90  yards  in  length  and  10  yards  in 
width,  the  straight  line  being  broken  by  semi- 
circular recesses  in  the  middle  and  by  plants  of 
graceful  outline,  notably  several  Arundo  Donax 
and  Gyuerium  argcnteum,  as  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  here  engraved.  Here  I 
also  noticed  eight  handsome  specimens  of  the 
Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  which  I  was 
told  were  planted  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and 
measure  now  quite  12  feat  in  diameter. 

The  formal  garden  is  bounded  on  the  south- 
west side  by  park-like  meadows  traversed  by  a 
tributary  to  the  river  Lid,  and  on  the  south- 
east side  by  the  well-stocked  kitchen  garden, 
about  Ij  acres  in  extent.  The  glass  is  confined 
to  a  greenhouse  and  frames  employed  chiefly 
in  the  production  of  the  plants  required  for  the 
flower  garden  and  borders. 

Close  to  the  main  entrance  on  the  north-east 
side  is  a  piece  of  pleasure  ground  of  about 
2^  acres,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  parts 
Oi  the  gardens  by  a  public  road,  and  has  been 
called  the  "Turtle  Grove."  This  was  formerly 
an  orchard,  but  has  been  transformed  by  the 
present  owner,  wlio  pointed  out  to  me  among 
oiher  interesting  features  a  Cfdar  of  Lebancm 
about  40  feet  higli,  which  had  been  planted  in 
184",  and  was  raised  from  seed  which  Mr.  Tre- 
mayne  himself  had  gatliered  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
All  the  walks  in  this  pleasure  ground  are 
straight,  so  as  to  correspond  with  those  near  the 
mansKm.  There  are  also  angular  beds  of  Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons,  and  other  flowering  shrubs 
intermixed  with  hardy  perennials  and  annuals. 
Among  the  larger  trees  I  noticed  good  speci- 
mens of  Abies  Douglasi,  Red  Cedar,  Hemlock 
Spruce,  Scarlet  <  )ak.  Sycamore,  Copper  Beech, 
and  Scotch  Fir.  Many  walks  are  so  arranged 
as  to  lead  from  one  tree  to  another  with  square 
spots  of  gravel  for  seats  beneath  the  trees. 

Mr.  Tremayne  also  owns  the  charming  e.state 
of  "  Helliggan,"  near  St.  Austell,  Cornwall, 
fa  nous  for  its  fine  avenue  of  Benthamia  fragi- 
fe  a,  the  first  introduced  into  this  country  and 


raised  from  seed  imported  by  the  father  of  the 
present  owner.  F.  W.  Meyeb. 

Exeter. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


FRENCH  BEANS. 

With  me  so  far  the  present  season  has  been 
one  of  the  best  that  I  can  remember  for  the 
growth  of  this  crop.  The  seed  of  the  dwarf 
kinds  sown  early  in  the  season  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, owing  to  the  hot  weather,  and  yielded  a 
very  early  supply  from  the  open  ground. 
Runners,  too,  that  were  sown  in  April  had  made 
good  growth  by  the  beginning  of  May.  These, 
however,  had  to  be  protected,  as  the  garden 
lies  very  low,  and  so  is  subject  to  late  spring 
frosts.  This  season  was  an  exception,  no  frost 
being  registered  after  April  27.  The  early  rows 
of  dwarfs  have  long  since  been  over,  but  the 
first  row  of  runners  is  now  in  full  bearing,  and 
with  care  and  attention  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  a  month  or  more.  Beans  require  good 
ground  and  plenty  of  room  to  grow  if  satisfac- 
tory results  are  to  be  obtained.  I  adopt  the 
plan  of  sowing  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  usually  on 
ground  that  was  occupied  with  winter  Spinach. 
Trenches  are  taken  out  2  feet  wide  and  about 
15  inches  deep,  and  these  being  about  three- 
fourths  filled  with  decayed  manure,  the  remain- 
der is  filled  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of 
the  surrounding  ground  with  the  soil  which  was 
taken  out.  The  seed  is  sown  in  two  lines  0 
inches  apart,  the  seeds  being  0  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  row.  When  growth  has  been  made 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  inches,  stakes  are  put  to 
the  plants.  I  use  12-feet  hop  poles,  which 
are  thrust  int"  holes  made  in  the  ground  witli 
an  iron  bar.  The  holes  are  made  a  foot  apart 
along  each  side  of  the  row  and  about  0  inches 
from  the  plants.  The  poles  are  put  up 
obliquely,  leaning  over  the  open  space  between 
the  rows,  so  that  they  will  be  about  as  far  from 
each  other  at  the  ujjper  ends  as  they  are  from 
those  of  the  next  row.  The  bine  from  two 
plants  is  taken  to  each  pole  and  secured  with  a 
green  rush,  this  process  being  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  it  is  found  necessary  till  the 
plants  have  reached  the  tops  of  the  poles. 
Owing  to  there  being  so  much  bine,  it  is 
evident  there  must  be  a  corresponding  amount 
of  produce,  for  when  runner  Beans  are  grown 
in  this  manner,  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

To  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  flourishing 
condition,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  amount  of 
food  will  be  requisite  for  their  support.  If 
we  consider  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed 
by  such  a  crop,  it  will  at  ouce  be  apparent 
that  more  nourishment  must  be  supplied  to 
keep  the  plants  fruiting  than  even  the  liberal 
supply  of  manure  attbrded  in  the  first  instance. 
Nitrogen  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  Beans,  especially  when  the  pods  are  swell- 
ing, .so  that  this  element  mi'dt  be  supplied 
occasionally  in  small  quantities  as  it  is  re- 
quired. Such  manures  should  be  rendered 
very  fine,  so  that  when  sprinkled  along  the 
sides  of  the  rows  they  may  be  more  easily 
dis.solved  by  rain  or  watering.  Potash  is  also 
very  beneficial,  and  should  be  supplied  in  a 
similar  manner  to  nitrogen,  but  the  cultivator 
must  be  guided  somewhat  by  the  weather  and 
other  circumstancis  if  he  would  make  the  most 
of  the  diflerent  materials  used.  In  showery 
weather  plants  do  not  require  so  much  feeding, 
for  the  rain  liberates  the  various  acids  and 
ga?e8  of  the  soil,  so    that   the  roots  can  take 


them  up.  It  would,  however,  take  a  great 
quantity  of  rain  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
soil  at  the  foot  of  a  row  of  tall  Bians  when 
in  full  growth,  for  the  q\iantity  of  moisture 
extracted  therefrom  is  enormous.  Anyone 
can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  this,  for  if 
a  row  of  Beans  be  given  a  soaking  in 
hot  weather,  it  will  be  found  on  examining  the 
soil  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  that  scarcely  a 
particle  of  moisture  is  left  in  it,  so  that  unless 
artificial  manures  are  dis-:olved  the  roots  cannot 
imbibe  them.  For  this  reason  when  water  is 
given  do  not  fail  to  give  sufficient  to  carry  the 
various  compounds  down  to  the  lowest  roots,  so 
that  all  may  do  their  fair  share  of  work.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  thoughtful  grower  will  not  fail  to 
see  that  all  pods  are  gathered  when  large  enough 
for  use.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  pods  rob 
the  plant  of  its  nourishment  as  the  seeds  which 
are  being  formed  in  them.  Therefore,  if  we 
would  have  the  greatest  amount  of  suitable  pods 
for  food  we  must  not  attempt  to  save  seed,  but 
rather  leave  them  to  those  who  grow  exclusively 
for  that  purpose.  If,  however,  some  special 
variety  is  required,  then  select  some  of  the 
longest  and  straightest  pods  and  mark  them  by 
tying  a  piece  of  matting  or  string  round  the 
stem,  so  that  they  may  not  be  plucked  while 
gathering  for  the  kitchen.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
go  over  the  crop  every  other  day  and  take  off 
all  pods  that  are  fit  for  use,  as  this  will  greatly 
benefit  those  that  are  swelling.  The  pods  thus 
picked  off  may  be  put  down  in  brine  for  winter 
use,  but  they  must  be  covered  and  not  too 
many  kept  together,  or  the  flavour  will  be 
.spoilt.  About  the  middle  of  August  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seed  of  a  dwaif  kind  for  succession. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  or  a 
raised  bed  in  the  Melon  ground,  where  the  plants 
can  have  the  assistance  of  a  cold  frame  tempo- 
rarily after  the  middle  of  September,  for  the 
nights  get  cold  and  slight  frosts  often  occur. 
Heavy  rains,  too,  are  very  prevalent  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  which  prevent  the  flowers 
from  getting  fertilised.  The  lights  should, 
however,  be  removed  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, or  the  plants  will  become  tender. 

H.  C.  P. 


TOMATOES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

At  this  date  Tomatoes  are  abundant,  the  tropical 
summer  having  just  suited  them.  Even  the  out- 
door plants  are  showing  heavy  crops,  fruit  having 
been  gathered  earlier  than  ever  was  known  from 
plants  grown  in  the  open.  Owing  to  the  favour- 
able Tomato  season  the  earlier  or  summer  plants 
will  become  exhausted  sooner  than  usual,  but 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  succession 
if  plants  are  grown  for  the  purpose.  No  doubt 
late  in  the  year  and  early  next  year  Tomatoes  will 
command  a  good  price.  1  have  in  previous  notes 
pointed  out  the  value  of  early  Tomatoes.  A  good 
lot  of  late  fruit  is  equaUy  valuable,  and  with  such 
a  favourable  early  season  there  will  be  more 
demand  for  late  fruits,  as  I  do  not  think  green 
vegetables  will  be  any  too  plentiful  unless  we  get 
a  very  favourable  autumn,  as  so  far  most  of  the 
Brassica  crops  do  not  look  promising. 

To  get  a  late  batch  of  fruiting  plants  I  sow  ia 
April  and  May.  These  plants  are  grown  as  sturdily 
as  possible,  plunging  them  in  ashes  in  the  open 
during  the  early  summer  months,  giving  the  final 
shift  into  12-inch  pots  at  the  end  of  July,  and  by 
the  end  of  August  they  .'ire  studded  with  fruif, 
when  tliey  are  removed  to  a  low  pit,  tied  up  to  tl  e 
roof,  plunging  part  of  the  pots  and  feeding.  These 
plants  give  fruit  well  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
H.iving  been  grown  in  the  open,  they  are  very 
dwarf.  They  are  given  no  lieat  till  we  get  frost  or 
fogs  in  the  autumn,  and  then  only  sufficient  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant  and  prevent  damp- 
ing.    It  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  fruit  two 
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dozen  plants  will  jiroduce.  With  care  good  fruit 
may  be  had  through  January  and  Kelimary.  I 
would  point  out  the  importance  of  growina;  these 
autumn  plan's  as  sturdily  ai  possible,  as  if  kept 
too  warm  they  will  colla;jse  with  a  change  of 
weatlier  ;  also  the  value  of  a  good  set  before  intro- 
duction to  their  winter  quarters.  I  am  writing 
these  notes  from  a  private  grower's  point  of  view. 
No  doubt  large  growers  would  not  be  content  with 
a  small  quantity  and  would  adopt  other  methods. 
Those  who  have  a  few  plants  left  over  from  a  late 
sowing  would  find  them  serviceable  if  they  grew 
them  on  for  late  fruit,  and  from  several  years' 
experience  I  can  testify  to  tlitir  usefulness.  I  now 
come  to  the  supply  through  March  or  April  or 
earlier,  and  here  there  is  greater  ditliculty.  As 
everyone  knows,  these  fruits  are  difficult  to  set  in 
the  last  and  first  months  of  the  year. 

I  am  now  raising  (the  end  of  July)  the  plants 
for  late  work.  The  scedhngs  are  grown  as  sturdily 
as  possible  and  potted  into  (i  incti  pots  as  soon  as 
ready,  again  potting  into  8-inch.  By  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October  these  plants  are 
placed  on  shelves  in  fruit  houses.  They  are  then 
showing  fruit  freely,  but  this  must  not  be  forced. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  moving  by  giving  a  little 
weak  manure  water.  By  giving  abundance  of  air 
in  fine  weather  the  plants  set  a  few  blooms  in 
October  if  carefully  watered.  Early  in  the  year 
they  are  removed  to  the  house  just  cleared  of  the 
late  autumn  fruiters,  tied  up  to  the  trellis,  and  the 
pots  plunged  over  the  rims  in  rich  compost  into 
which  the  top  roots  soon  find  their  way.  The 
house  should  be  kept  at  from  55°  to  1)0°  according 
to  the  weather.  AVith  more  warmth  the  fruits 
commence  to  swell,  are  ripe  early  in  March,  and 
may  be  had  in  abundance  in  April,  and  by  ex- 
tension of  side  branches  the  plant  will  fruit  all  the 
summer.  Some  may  object  to  plunging  the  pots, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  root  action.  If 
planted  out,  a  new  growth  would  take  place,  and 
the  fruit  set  would  be  at  a  standstill.  I  would 
also  point  out  the  necessity  of  airing  freely  in  mild 
weather.  In  potting  Tomatoes  for  winter  no  ma- 
nures of  any  kind  should  be  used.  Attention 
must  also  be  paid  to  varieties  for  winter  work, 
and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  smooth, 
even-fruited  varieties  are  bad.  Last  year  I  grew  a 
few  Conference,  but  prefer  the  Old  Red,  as  I  find 
it  sets  best,  and  though  not  handsome,  it  is  of 
good  flavour  and  useful.  Good  winter  fruit  may 
also  be  secured  from  cuttings,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  strike  early.  I  formerly  adopted  this  plan 
to  get  early  crops,  but  find  I  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  plants  sown  and  grown  as  hardy  as 
possible.  G.  Wythes. 


Sandwich  Island  Mammoth  Salsafy.— This 
is  far  superior  to  the  old  form,  and  will,  I  feel  sure, 
be  more  largely  cultivated,  as  it  gives  much  better 
and  larger  roots,  being  longer  and  more  fleshy.  I 
am  aware  there  are  various  objections  to  Salsafy, 
the  chief  one  being  its  tendency  to  run  or  bolt  in 
the  late  summer  months  ;  but  the  above  variety  is 
much  superior  in  that  respect,  as  it  does  not  run 
so  badly  and  is  of  excellent  quality  when  cooked. 
Another  objection  is  trouble  in  cookirg,  but  this 
is  soon  overcome,  as  the  roots  being  larger, 
they  are  more  readily  prepared.  If  this  variety  is 
sown  early  in  May  in  ground  not  freshly  manurei, 
there  will  be  few  complaints  as  to  running  or  fork- 
ing, as  in  the  older  kind.  This  variety  is  valuable  in 
the  spring  when  there  is  a  lack  of  other  vegetables, 
as  it  keeps  well  till  that  date  if  stored  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  root  store.  I  prefer  it  to  Scorzonera, 
as  it  is  grown  more  re.adily  and  with  very  little 
trouble.  Both  these  vegetables  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  owing  to  the  reasons  given 
above,  but  they  are  often  sown  mueh  too  early  and 
in  heavily  manured  land.— G.  Wythes. 

Cabbage  caterpillars.— As  breadths  of  Cab- 
bages have  been  terribly  infested  and  much  injured 
this  summer  both  by  attacks  of  caterpillars  and 
aphis,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  through 
the  simple  use  of  line  salt  sprinkled  lightly  over 
Cabbages  once  a  week,  not  only  were  both  classes 
of  insects  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  fertib  pro 


perties  of  the  salt  assisted  to  make  the  dressed 
Cabbages  into  first-class  samples.  That  salt  has 
undoubted  raanurial  properties  we  all  know,  but, 
all  the  same,  we  too  seldom  recognise  the  fact  by 
employing  it.  The  recent  very  dry  wej,ther  pre- 
sented a  most  desirable  opportunity  for  testing  the 
value  of  salt,  not  only  as  manure,  but  also  in  the 
production  of  moisture.  Had  dressings  of  .salt 
been  thus  applied,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
many  crops,  otherwise  clried  up,  might  have  thriven 
and  been  profitable.  The  person  who  told  me  the 
result  of  this  Cablage  salting  experiment  said  that 
a  mild  form  of  pickle  might  perhaps  be  as  effica- 
cious, or  more  so.  It  is  very  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  salt  exercised  no  harmful  influence  on  the 
Cabbages,  but,  of  course,  the  leafage  is  of  a  hard 
leathery  texture  and  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
moderate  dressings.  It  is  not  at  all  too  late  for 
the  effects  of  cither  dry  salt  or  of  salt  water  to  be 
tested  upon  autumn  Cauliflowers,  for  many  of 
these  are  infested  with  insects;  so  also  are  many 
Cabbages,  .Savoys  and  Brussels  Sprouts. — A.  D. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 


However  injurious  the  past  dry  weather  may 
have  been  to  vegetable  crops  as  a  whole,  thi.s 
has  been  an  ideal  season  for  the  Potato. 
Failures,  no  doubt,  there  are,  but  where  the 
soil  has  been  well  worked  and  properly  manured, 
the  crops,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone, 
are  better  than  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past.  As  yet  not  a  trace  of  disease  has  been 
seen  or  even  heard  (jf  hereabouts,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  is  general.  Even  varieties 
which  in  the  ordinary  run  of  seasons  generally 
get  tainted  with  di-sease  are  this  year  perfectly 
free,  so  we  may  well  look  forward  to  some  tine 
crops  being  stored.  The  season  being  so  favour- 
able, the  second-rate  later  varieties  will  be 
much  better  in  quality,  so  it  behoves  growers 
to  see  that  the  tubers  are  stored  in  a  manner 
to  ensure  the  quality  being  improved.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  storing,  that  however  perfect 
may  have  been  the  growth,  the  quality,  if  the 
tubers  are  not  well  stored,  deteriorates.  The 
tubers  are  certainly  rather  smaller  than  usual 
(as  might  be  expected),  but  instead  of  this 
being  a  defect,  it  should  enhance  their  value. 
Of  course,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  refer 
to  very  small  tubers  from  poor  soil,  but  Pota- 
toes grown  under  a  proper  system  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

As  regards  manuring,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  the  crops  have  fared  where  only 
artificial  manures  have  been  used,  as  on  account 
of  the  dry  state  of  tlie  soil,  this  season  has  not 
been  favourable  for  their  free  action.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  tell  how  the  season  is  going  to  turn 
out,  or  we  might  work  accordingly.  Evidently 
this  has  been  a  season  where  stable  or  farm- 
yard manure  has  been  of  decided  benefit,  this 
retaining  moisture  and  giving  it  oft'  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crop.  This  year  I  used  well- 
decayed  manure  with  a  free  use  of  burnt  refuse, 
this  latter  being  scattered  in  the  drills,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  crops  old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure  as  well,  this  also  being  scattered 
along  the  drills.  The  Potatoes  have  made  full 
u.se  of  it,  as  when  the  tubers  were  being  lifted, 
they  were  in  a  cluster  about  the  luanure.  I 
never  had  Potatoes  clearer  in  the  skin. 

The  first  early  Potatoes  will  have  been  lifted 
ere  this,  as  well  as  second  early.  It  is  strange 
how  some  people  will  persist  in  leaving  their 
Potatoes  in  the  soil  after  they  have  .stopped 
growing  and  the  haulm  fallen  over,  or  until 
every  vestige  of  green  has  died  away.  This  is 
what  I  may  call  inviting  the  disease  and  spoil- 
ing the  quality  as  well.  With  late  Potatoes  it 
is  certainly  advisable  to  let  the  haulm  change 


colour    before   lifting   them,    as    it   has   been 

proved  again  and  again  how  much  superior 
late  Potatoes  are  in  (luality  when  lifted  .is  the 
haulm  changes  colour.  On  account  of  the  sea- 
son being  so  early,  the  lifting  of  the  latest 
crops  even  will  he  fully  three  weeks  earlier 
tlian  usual,  liut  this  is  an  advantage,  as  it  will 
enable  their  being  dug  in  good  weather.  The 
quality  the  tubers  will  ultimately  attain 
depends  so  much  upon  the  storing,  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  what  may  ap- 
pear a  very  simple  proces.s.  Stored  in  large 
heaps,  sweating  takes  place,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  the  Potatoes  become  what  is  termed 
"  soapy  "  in  texture.  The  same  also  happens 
if  the  tubers  are  kept  closely  covered  up  after 
being  dug,  the  moisture  not  being  able  to  es- 
cape. If  possible  the  tubers  should  be  laid 
out  in  a  layer  of  about  a  foot  or  18  inches  in 
thickness,  but  be  totally  excluded  from  light 
either  by  darkening  the  windows  or  covering 
over  lightly  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw  or  old 
mats,  this  allowing  the  moisture  to  escape  and 
so  enabling  them  to  become  perfectly  dry. 
Low  and  damp  cellars  are  the  worst  possible 
places  for  storing  Potatoes  ;  therefore  for  this 
reason  select  as  dry  a  shed  as  possible  if  there 
should  not  be  a  proper  Potato  store. 

Ahherley  Hall.  I<luiirpurt.  A.  Y. 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 


The  Tomato  seems  to  be  a  wonderfully  ductile 
plant  in  the  matter  of  methods  of  culture,  and  the 
varying  results  obtained,  all  more  or  less  good, 
show  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  fast  line  for  its  cultivation.  A  few  days  since 
I  saw  plants  being  grown  in  gigantic  pots  big  as 
washing-tubs.  That  they  were  enormously  over- 
done with  root  room  was  very  evident,  and  yet  they 
cropped  fairly  well.  At  Teddington  more  recently 
I  saw  a  row  of  plants  on  either  side  of  a  span 
house,  the  centre  stage  full  of  double  Begonias. 
These  were  fruiting  finely  in  8-inch  pots,  and 
if  the  fruits  were  not  large,  they  were  very  hand- 
some and  solid.  The  grower  believed  that  under 
such  root  restriction  he  obtained  the  best  flavour 
and  greatest  solidity.  That  is  a  matter  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  another  garden  a  splendid 
crop  of  Hepper's  Goliath  was  being  got  from  a 
bed  about  15  inches  wide  and  (J  inches  deep,  the 
plants  being  about  14  inches  apart.  And  else- 
where grand  crops  of  several  fine  varieties,  such 
as  Challenger,  Conqueror,  &c.,  were  being  got 
from  a  similar  bed  of  soil,  but  the  plants  were  only 
12  inches  apart.  When  we  remember  what  a 
capital  crop  Mr,  Hudson  obtained  last  year  at 
Gunnersbury  from  plants  growing  in  ashes  only, 
we  must  conclude  that  an  excess  of  soil  is  a 
great  mistake,  that  it  is  needless,  and  that  the 
product  is  somewhat  coarse  fruits,  rather  soft  and 
watery,  and  by  no  means  of  the  best  flavour. 

The  tendency  of  fruits  to  crack  on  the  upper  or 
stem  side  is  generally  due  to  too  much  root- 
moisture  and  too  much  atmospheric  humidity. 
Plants  that  are  allowed  to  become  dry  then  are 
deluged  with  water,  especially  when  they  are 
carrying  ripening  fruits,  of  necessity  suffer  from 
the  great  changes  in  sap-production  resulting  from 
this  varied  wet  and  dry  treatment.  Even  where 
the  roots  are  kept  fairly  moist  equably,  and  they 
nevershould  beallowedtobecome  wet,  they  yet  often 
suflfer  from  the  alternations  of  atmosphere.  Prac- 
tically, Tomatoes  cannot  have  too  much  air  pro- 
vided they  have  warmth,  whilst  always  the  drier 
the  air  is  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive 
heat  is  rather  conducive  to  barrenness,  just  as  a 
low  temperature  is  conducive  to  the  same  end,  and 
when  the  sun  is  excei^tionally  strong,  and  the 
temperature,  even  with  all  possible  air  given,  yet 
ranges  high,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  little  tem- 
porary shading  may  not  be  useful.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  at  such  times  gentle  syringings  are 
helpful  in   setting  the  blcom.     That  may  be,  but 
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certainly  they  should  be  given  early  eve  the  sun 
attained  too  much  power.  One  of  the  oddest 
things  about  Tomatoes  is  the  exceedingly  varied 
nature  of  the  recommendations  given  to  both  old 
and  new  sorts  by  various  growers.  The  chief  gain, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  is  found  in  some  new 
sorts  is  that  we  are  getling  greater  weight  in  a 
smaller  area,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  pretty,  and 
hence  more  saleable,  fruits.  I  greatly  prefer  the 
deep  or  Apple-shaped  varieties,  such  as  A  1  and 
Challenger,  to  the  large  flat  Trophies  or  allied 
varieties,  and  if  these  fruits  be  set  up  in  a  small 
pile  on  a  dish  as  Apples  are,  judges  would  all  the 
more  readily  discern  their  merit?.  They  seldom 
crack,  are  very  solid,  are  never  too  big,  and  are  of 
the  best  llavour,  especially  when  grown  in  a  limited 
root  area.  A.  D. 


AUTUMN-RAISED  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Like  the  sowing  of  Pea.s  in  November,  so  the 
raising  of  Cauliflowers  in  the  autumn  is 
looked  tipon  by  many  people  as  old-fashioned. 
Taking  the  ordinary  run  of  seasons,  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  so  few  notices  in  the 
gardening  press  as  to  one  variety  of  Cauli- 
flower being  better  than  another.  This, 
of  course,  is  on  account  of  the  almost 
general  failure  of  the  crop.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  where  the  plants  were  raised 
in  the  autumn  and  well  cared  for  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  they  have  proved 
better  able  to  withstand  the  trying  ordeal 
than  others  raised  in  the  spring.  Good  Cauli- 
flowers can  be  grown  by  being  raised  in  the 
autumn  if  the  details  attending  their  growth 
are  well  attended  to.  Amongst  the  causes  of 
failure  there  are  two  or  three  which  I  will 
now  draw  attention  to  as  being  the  most 
general.  The  first  is  sowing  the  seeds  too 
early,  the  second  not  providing  suitable  soil 
for  the  young  plants  to  root  into  after  being 
pricked  off,  and,  lastly,  coddling  them  up  too 
much.  In  pricking  out  any  class  of  vegetable, 
too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  old  potting 
soil.  Old  potting  soil  is  useful  material,  all 
gardeners  will  admit,  but  for  pricking  out 
Cauliflowers  into  it  is  perfectly  useless.  It  is  not 
holding  enough,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to 
lift  the  jilants  with  a  good  ball,  the  soil  falls 
away  from  the  roots,  and  when  this  takes 
place  with  spring-planted  Cauliflowers  they 
rarely  recover  from  the  check.  The  evil  is 
pretty  much  the  same  if  the  roots  go  down 
deeply,  as  on  account  of  this  taking  place  it  is 
impossible  to  take  up  the  plants  with  a  com- 
pact ball.  If  no  soil  is  at  hand  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  pricking  out,  then  the  best 
course  to  adopt  is  to  pot  the  plants. 

I  consider  the  first  week  in  September  quite 
early  enough  to  sow  the  seeds.  Considering 
that  only  two  or  three  square  yards  are  needed, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  add  a  little  finer  and 
fresh  soil,  and  if  at  all  dry,  well  moisten  the 
seed  drills  before  sowing.  As  mildew  Is  apt  to 
attack  the  young  seedlings  if  the  site  of  the 
seed-bed  is  not  favourably  situated,  see  that 
this  has  a  full  southern  exposure.  By  sowing 
at  the  time  stated  the  plants  have  time  to 
become  large  enough  for  pricking  off  before  an 
inclement  time  arrives.  The  frame  must  be 
placed  in  an  open  position  and  also  on  a  hard 
surface  of  cinder  ashes,  this  prt venting  the 
roots  striking  down  deeply.  Pricking  out  the 
seedlings  on  to  exhausted  hotbeds  is  not  at  all 
a  good  practice,  as  by  tliis  process  the  plants 
wiU  surely  become  too  large  before  it  is  safe  to 
plant  them  out,  and  besides  the  check  received 
in  the  removal  from  such  rich  rooting  quarters 
will  again  end  in  failure.  The  frame  having 
been  placed  in  position,  over  the  bottom  should 
be  laid  a  thickness  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of 


rotten  manure,  which  should  be  beaten  down 
rather  firmly.  Over  this  should  be  spread  an- 
other like  thickness  of  good  holding  soil,  say 
three  parts  loam  to  one  of  pulverised  horse 
droppings,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  also  added. 
The  young  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  4 
inches  apart.  Although  frame  protection  is 
now  given,  the  plants  must  not  in  any  way  be 
coddled  by  keeping  the  lights  over  them  when 
not  needed,  or  they  will  surely  become  much 
too  large  to  transplant  safely  ;  in  fact,  the 
lights  must  be  kept  off  except  during  cold  rains. 
In  severe  frost  the  plants  require  to  be  effi- 
ciently protected  either  with  mats  or  straw  over 
the  lights  ;  the  sides  of  the  frames  also  should 
be  protected,  as  if  the  wealher  should  be  severe, 
frost  quickly  penetrates  through  the  sides.  The 
plants  would  also  be  further  benefited  Viy  having 
the  surface  soil  stirred  occasionally. 

In  growing  the  plants  in  pots  the  same  treat- 
ment is  needed  as  regards  protection  and  so 
forth.  Five-inch  pots,  or  what  are  termed 
48's,  are  the  best  to  use,  as  when  smaller 
ones  are  used  the  roots  become  cramped  ;  con- 
sequently the  plants  are  apt  to  receive  a  check. 
The  soil  for  pot  plants  should  be  made  as  hold- 
ing as  possible.  After  being  potted  off,  the 
better  plan  to  ensure  their  wintering  well  is  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  frames,  keeping  them  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Where  there  are 
sufficient  hand-lights  for  the  purpose  at  disposal, 
the  young  plants  may  be  even  pricked  out  into 
these,  placing  the  lights  on  the  border  where  it 
is  intended  for  them  to  remain  until  they  come 
to  maturity.  In  fact,  by  this  method  the  earliest 
heads  obtainable  are  cut,  unless  cf  course 
actually  forced.  The  soil  in  the  first  place  must 
be  well  worked  and  manured,  and  into  each 
light  prick  out  nine  plants,  these  being  further 
reduced  to  four  or  five  plants  in  the  spring. 
The  best  varieties  to  sow  in  the  autumn  are,  I 
consider,  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Early  London, 
Walcheren  and  Large  Asiatic.  A.  YorNO. 


Thinning  Seakale  crowns  and  feeding.— 

Thinning  the  crowns  of  Seakale  was  scarcely  ever 
practised  when  old  roots  were  grown  year  afttr 
year  ;  indeed  it  was  not  so  necessary,  as  the  plant 
was  split  up  into  several  crowns  spread  over  a 
larger  surface,  but  with  single  roots  it  is  mere 
important,  as  if  these  small  side  growths  are  left 
the  root  is  much  weakened,  and  the  leading  shoot 
or  crown  does  not  make  a  thick  growth  so  desirable 
with  roots  for  forcing.  When  the  young  sets  are 
planted  in  lines  there  is  more  necessity  for  this 
thinning,  as  the  growths  soon  become  crowded 
and  much  weakened,  but  if  each  shoot  is  restricted 
to  the  strongest  growth,  there  will  be  more  room  for 
the  plants,  and  early  ripening  is  facilitatEd.  Feed- 
ing is  also  equally  important,  as  if  a  strong  growth 
has  resulted  from  planting  in  rich  soil  the  roots 
will  have  absoibed  and  used  up  the  food  placed  in 
the  soil,  so  that  a  dressing  on  the  surface  of  a 
good  fertiliser  after  the  removal  of  such  shoots  or 
useless  growths  will  be  of  great  value.  I  am 
induced  to  send  this  note  on  feeding,  seeing  the 
excellent  results  obtained  by  flooding  with  sewage. 
I  have  never  seen  such  Kale  as  that  grown  on  a 
sewage  farm,  thus  showing  that  food  is  required 
in  addition  to  that  placed  in  the  soil.  I  am  well 
aware  that  only  a  few  can  give  the  above  stimulant, 
but  many  can  utilise  liquid  manure  from  the 
stables  or  cow  yard,  and  even  without  such 
manures  Seakale  of  the  best  quality  may  be  grown 
by  dressing  between  the  rows  with  fish  manure  ; 
this  may  then  be  washed  down.  I  have  found  lish 
manure  a  valuable  help  for  Seakale  and  Asparagus, 
while  Celery  is  also  greatly  benelited. — U.  AVytiiks. 

Celeriac  as  a  winter  vegetable.  —  This, 
though  not  grown  nearly  so  much  .as  it  deserves,  is 
an  excellent  vegetable  on  account  of  its  good 
keeping  qualities.  It  is  described  as'l'urnip-rooted 
Celery  and  used  for  soups.    This  latter  is  a  poor 


description,  as  if  well  grown  its  use  for  soups  alone 
will  not  bring  it  into  favour.  I  have  seen  some 
very  poor  examples  in  our  greengrocers'  windows 
in  this  country  indeed  only  fit  for  soup,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  have  such  poor  roots,  as  if  the 
same  attention  as  is  bestowed  on  Celery  were  given 
to  it,  there  would  he  no  reason  to  complain  of  it. 
Celeriac  is  not  so  ditficult  to  grow  as  Celery,  and  is 
not  so  readily  affected  by  severe  weather.  Those 
who  have  a  stock  and  are  desirous  of  securing 
strong  roots  by  winter,  would  do  well  to  bestow  a 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  feeding  and  moisture. 
I  would  also  point  out  the  value  of  the  root  for 
use  in  the  garden  where  vegetables  are  required 
in  variety,  especially  where  stewed  Celery  is  liked. 
If  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Celery,  pricked  out 
similarly,  and  then  plante<l  in  rich  ground  18  inches 
to  2  feet  apart  in  rows,  there  will  be  nice  roots  by 
winter.  Celeriac  is  often  starved.  I  would  advise 
copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  now  and  whilst 
in  active  growth,  and  during  hot  or  dry  weather 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  mulching  between  the 
rows  with  decayed  or  spent  Mushroom  manure.  I 
also  prefer  to  plant  in  drills,  so  that  the  plants  at 
the  start  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture. 
Salt  or,  what  is  better,  fish  manure  sprinkled 
between  the  rows  in  showery  weather  is  a  grand 
fertiliser.  I  have  also  used  guano,  but  I  prefer 
fish  manure.  It  is  necessary  during  growth  to  go 
over  the  plants  and  restrict  the  growth  to  one 
crown.  There  are  only  a  few  varieties  of  this 
vegetable.  The  Early  Erfurt  and  the  large  smooth 
Prague  are  the  best.  I  prefer  the  latter.^ 
S.  H.  B. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
acckss  to  rock.s  and  plants. — ii. 
(2)  Steps. 
Steps  in  the  rock  garden  are  quite  as  important 
as  the  paths  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter, 
but  their  use  is  naturally  confined  to  the  boldest 
and  most  irregular  part  of  the  work,  where,  in 
spite  of  more  or  less  sudden  elevations  or  de- 
pressions, access  to  rocks  and  plants  would  be 
desirable.  It  has  been  previously  pointed  out 
that  sunk  rook  gardens  possess  many  advan- 
tages for  growing  choice  and  rare  alpines,  and 
such  excavated  ground  will  often  require  .steps 
in  various  places  even  if  the  work  is  only  of 
moderate  extent.  Deep  rocky  slopes  without 
steps  would  be  inaccessible,  and  plants  growing 
in  such  positions  could  not  be  attended  to  as 
easily  as  would  be  desirable.  Here  a  path 
would  not  be  practical,  as  _it  would  be  too 
steep  for  comfortable  walking,  and  would, 
moreover,  be  partly  destroyed  after  every 
heavy  shower.  For  such  steep  places  then 
steps  would  be  the  most  convenient  and  prac- 
tical mode  of  access,  forming  not  only  an  easy 
appro.acb,  but  enabling  us  to  grow  many  of 
the  floral  gems  delighting  in  the  chinks  and 
fissures  ottered  by  such  a  situation.  Among 
the  rocks  themselves  I  think  only  one  kind  of 
steps  suitable,  viz., 

1kkE(;ilak  Steps. 

Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  mar  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  a  picturescpie  rocky 
scene  than  the  introduction  of  a  regular  stair- 
case among  the  rocks  that  should  resemble 
Nature's  work.  Steps  may  be  a  necessity,  but 
this  should  never  be  evident.  The  passage 
through  the  rocks  might  resemble  a  natural 
winding  ravine,  the  steps  appearing  like  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  rocky  ledges  adjoining  them, 
being  in  one  part  close  together,  in  another 
farther  apart ;  here  turning  to  the  right,  there 
to  the  left,  and  though  forming  on  the  whole 
a  very  easy  means  of  ascent  or  descent,  look- 
ing in  reality  as  difl'erent  as  possible  from 
steps  proper.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  the  reali-stic 
etlect  will  to  enhanced    by  not   confining  the 
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rccliy  steps  to  the  main  passage  or  ravine 
alone,  ■windini,'  and  irreyubir  as  this  may  bo, 
but  by  intidiliioins  branch  passages  connected 
with  otlier  vovky  ledges,  fjrass  paths,  or  rocky 
paths,  so  that  if  design  were  apparent  at  all, 
it  would  bo  dillicult  to  point  out  to  what  jiarti- 
cular  object  or  in  what  particular  direction  the 
rocky  passage  is  leading.  In  a  rock  garden 
thus  arranged  visitors  might  traverse  any  num- 
ber of  steps  without  being  aware  of  it,  owing 
to  the  complete  absence  of  anything  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  a  staircase  or  steps  in  the  ordinary 


they  are  let  into  the  ground  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  crevice  between  them,  which    is  after- 
wards filled  with  soil   suitable  to  the  plants  to 
be   grown.     When   constructing   steps  of    this 
kind,  I  begin,  of  course,  at  the  bottom,   laying 
after  each  stepping-stone  the  foundation-stones 
for    the    adjacent    rocks    at    the    sides,  which 
latter  often  receive   in   this  manner  additional 
support  through  resting  on  the  stepping-stones. 
By  this  procedure  the  adjoining  rocks  are  made 
from  the  outset  to  correspond  with  the  steps, 
and  a  proper  blending  is   easily  effected.     The 
rise  from  step  to  step  should  vary  continu- 
ally, but  should  never  be  more  than  (i  inches 
or  7  inches,  as  a  greater  rise  would  make 
walking  uncomfortable,  especially  to  ladies, 
i"       But   the   width   of    the    stops    might  vary 
from    a    foot    or  two    to    a   yard    or   two. 
The   more    variation  the  better.      The  in- 
tervals between  the  steps,  too,  should  vary 
considerably,    being,    of   course,    closer  to- 
gether  in   the  steepest  parts,   but  broken 
here    and  there  by   portions  of    rocky    or 
other  paths,  according  to  the  more  or  less 
slanting  nature  of  the  ground,  and  with  a 
view   of   enabling  us  to   arrange  the  adja- 
cent parts  so  as  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
at  the  same  time  easily  reached. 

REGirLAR    StEI'S   IN   THK    RoCK    GaKDEN. 

I  have  just  stated  that  regular  steps  of 
No.  l.—Irrcyular  steps  through  steep  part  of  rode  garden.    j^,^y  1^.;^^  should  be  strictly  avoided  among 


sense  of  the  word,  and  owing  also  to  the  proper 
blending  of  the  rocky  ledges  which  serve  as 
steps  with  the  adjacent  rocks. 

The  illustrations  are  good  examples  of  work 
of  this  kind.  In  No.  1  ("  Irregular  steps 
through  steep  part  of  rock  garden ')  the  flat 
portions  of  the  rocks  which  serve  as  steps  do  not 
lead  to  any  particular  place,  but  are  arranged 
with  careless  irregularity,  while  the  chinks  and 
fissures  between  the  stones  are  receptacles  for 
plants  of  all  kinds.  The  second  engraving  (No. 
'2) — "Steps  on  gently  sloping  ground  in  rock 
garden  " — shows  a  variation  of  such  steps  suit- 
able for  the  less  abruptly  sloping  parts  of  a 
rocky  passage.  Here  the  stony  ledges  or  steps 
are  kept  farther  apart,  with  here  and  there  a 
space  of  coarse  rocky  ih'bris  intervening  and 
fringed  on  both  sides  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  alpine  plants. 

The  construction  of  steps  such  as  those  , 
depicted  above  is  not  difficult,  but  requires 
careful  planning  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
]\Iy  own  practice  is  as  follows  :  When  entrusted 
with  the  construction  of  a  rock  garden,  I  invari- 
ably prepare  a  rough  ground  plan  of  the  work, 
showing  its  relative  position  to  other  parts  of 
the  garden,  and  especially  showing  the  most 
desirable  and  practical  approaches.  The  posi- 
tion of  paths,  steps,  and  rocky  passages  is  then 
marked  out  on  the  ground  and  furnishes  a  basis 
for  arranging  and  distributing  the  chief  features 
of  the  work.  1  consider  it  a  great  mistake 
to  erect  the  bolder  masses  of  rocks  first  and 
not  to  pro\ide  proper  facility  for  access  until 
the  principal  work  has  been  almost  completed. 
From  experience  I  lind  it  much  more  difficult 
to  build  steps  which  shall  blend  harmoniously 
with  rocks  already  constructed  than  to  build 
rocks  which  partake  of  the  same  character  with 
regard  to  form,  stratification,  &c.,  as  the  rocky 
steps  which  have  ))eeu  constructed  first  and 
serve  as  a  sort  of  foundation  for  the  other  work. 
Cement  I  never  use  for  securing  such  rocky 
steps,  but  the  stones  are  embedded  firmly  in 
soil  which  is  rammed  with  a  stick,  while  a  person 
stands  on  the  stone  to  ensure  its  being  so  fixed 
that  no  footsteps  can  ever  shake  it.  Where  two 
or  more  stones  are  required  to  form  one  step, 


rocks,  and  that  where  steps  are  necessary 
they  should  be  of  such  a  form  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  their  having  been  formed  by  Nature.  As 
frequently  pointed  out,  however,  a  rock  garden 
should  never  consist  of  rocks  alone.  If  the 
work  is  of  any  extent  at  all,  there  would  pro- 
bably be  one  or  more  grassy  slopes  or  shrubby 
banks  forming  a  kind  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  rock  garden  proper  and  other  parts 
of  the  garden,  and  here  steps  of  a  more  regu- 
lar pattern  would  be  not  only  suitable,  but  often 
preferable.  In  such  a  position  not  even  the 
most  fastidious  critic  could  object  to  rustic 
steps  of  some  kind,  however  regular  they  may 
be,  provided  they  are  not  arranged  in  a  straight 
line,  but  in  a  suitable  curve  and  form.  But  steps 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  objection- 
able are  those  which  can  be  called  neither 
regular  nor  irregular,  and  have  consequently  an 
appearance  too  clumsy  to  suggest  the  skilful 
handicraft  of  man  and  too  formal  to  look  like 
Nature's  work.  If  we 
must  have  steps,  let  them 
be  either  regular  or  (juite 
irregular,  but  never  a 
mixture  of  both. 

This  does  not  imply 
that  regular  steps  in  a 
position  like  that  above 
indicated  should  consist 
of  costly  masonry,  hewn 
stones  and  the  like.  On 
the  contrary,  the  simpler 
the  better,  but  the  work 
might  be  at  least  neatly 
done,  and  though  having 
quite  a  "rustic"  appear- 
ance, it  need  not  look 
clumsy  and  awkward. 

Rustic  Steps  of  Wood 

OR  Stones.  ,m,.  -^^—stepti 

Wood  steps. — A  very 
simple  method  of  making  rustic  steps  consists  in 
the  employment  of  wood  for  that  purpose.  The 
great  disadvantage  is  that  sooner  or  later  the 
wood  will  decay  and  require  renewal,  but  where 
timber  is  plentiful  this  may  be  of  little  conse- 
quence.    Larch  poles  say  G  inches  to  8  inches 


thick  are  a  good  material  for  this  purpose. 
The  poles  are  sawn  in  halves  lengthways,  and 
arc  then  cut  into  cfjual  pieces  .'U  feet  to  4  feet 
long,  according  to  the  desired  width  of  the 
steps.  For  sharp  curves  the  jjieces  should  be  a 
little  longer,  as  they  would  have  to  be  placed 
in  a  more  diagonal  direction  than  steps  approxi- 
mately parallel.  The  bark  is  preserved  by  the 
driving  in  of  a  few  nails  with  flat  heads,  and 
if  thus  secured  will  last  at  least  for  several 
years.  Two  Oak  posts  are  next  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  top  end  is  about 
an  inch  below  the  level  intended  for  the  first 
step,  and  against  these  posts  a  piece  of  Larch 
is  nailed  or  screwed  securely.  The  next  step 
is  kept  on  a  level  about  6  inches  higher  and 
secured  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  and  when 
all  is  completed  the  space  between  each  two 
steps  is  filled  with  stones  and  gravel  as  for  an 
ordinary  path.  As  the  posts  were  kept  an 
inch  below  the  level  of  the  step,  they  will  be 
covered  by  the  gravel  and  completely  hidden 
from  view.  The  wood  used  for  steps  need  not 
necessarily  be  Larch,  but  any  kind  with  a  rough 
surface  will  do  as  well.  Pieces  of  gnarled  and 
knotty  Oak  are  best  used  without  the  bark,  and 
are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Stone  steps. — For  stability,  steps  made  of 
stone  should  undoubtedly  have  the  preference. 
If  the  stones  procurable  are  not  of  the  required 
shape,  a  skilled  mason  will  soon  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Several  stones  may  be  used  to  form 
one  step,  but  they  must  be  firmly  embedded  in 
the  ground,  and,  like  the  irregular  steps  de- 
scribed above,  these  rustic  steps  may  have  the 
fissures  intervening  between  the  stones  filled 
with  suitable  vegetation.  But  steps  made  of 
wood  cannot  well  be  adorned  in  the  same  way, 
as  plants  would  naturally  tend  to  hasten  the 
decay  of  that  material. 

Railings. — Rustic  railings  made  of  crooked 
Oak  or  other  wood  are  sometimes  fixed  to  steps 
of  this  kind,  and,  it  cannot  be  denied,  look 
often  very  pretty  for  a  time,  especially  if  inter- 
twined with  C'lematis  and  other  suitable  climb- 
ing plants.  But,  unfortunately,  the  duration 
of  the  wood-work  is  seldom  more  than  three  or 
four  years  even  if  painted  with  boiled  oil  and 
other  preservatives.  Of  late  years  rustic  wood 
— as,  for  instance,  the  bark  of  Silver  Birch  and 
other  kinds — has  been  very  successfully  imitated 


on  gently  sloping  gniunil  in  rock  gantrn. 

in  iron.     When   really   well  done,  this   has  a 
light  and  graceful  effect  combined  with  the  very 
desirable  quality  of  being  practically  indestruc- 
tible. F.  W.  Meyer. 
Exeter. 

(_To  be  continited.) 
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THE  CHIMNEY  BELLFLOWER. 

(CAMPANTLA    PYRAMIDALIS.) 

This  variety  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  genus  under  cultivation,  having  been 
under  culture  in  one  way  or  another  for 
nearly  400  years,  being  at  the  same  time 
a  native  of  Europe  and  hardy  in  favour- 
able localities  in  this  country.  Around  Lon- 
don it  has  been  known  to  stand  outside  un- 
injured through  the  winter,  but  it  is  scarcely 
advisable  to  risk  the  stock  in  this  fashion. 
What  has  most  to  be  feared  during  the  winter 
is  excess  of  moisture  rather  than  e.xtreme  cold 
in  outside  culture,  whilst  in  frames  a  close  at- 
mosphere is  equally  prejudicial,  more  particu- 
larly if  the  crowns  of  the  plants  be  dense  ones 
with  lateral  shoots  and  foliage  in  proportion. 
The  prevalence  of  fogs  around  the  metropolis 
and  other  busy  centres  also  militates  against 
this  plant,  and  these  not  being  pure  fogs  further 
aggravate  the  mischief  when  outside  entirely. 
In  any  cold  frame,  however,  with  an  average 
amount  of  care  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  plants  in 
safety.  The  best  way  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
coal  ashes  up  to  the  rim,  or  over  it,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  glass.  From  the  end  of  October 
until  well  in  March  no  watering  should  be 
thought  of,  and  any  signs  of  decay  in  the  leaves 
at  the  same  time  be  attended  to  and  removed. 
If  in  extremely  cold  weather  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  use  protecting  material,  it  is  a 
better  plan  to  leave  on  a  chink  of  air  than 
close  down  for  days,  together  perhaps  quite 
closely.  When  room  cannot  be  found  under 
glass,  the  next  best  way  is  to  stack  the  plants, 
as  Strawberries  are  sometimes  done,  on  their 
sides,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  on  the  dry  side. 
In  the  case  of  frame-grown  plants,  no  protec- 
tion at  all  is  needed  after  March  ;  they  may 
then  stand  outside  entirely,  Imt  be  plunged  if 
possible,  so  as  to  protect  the  roots  in°some 
measure. 

Clt,tukb  and  Propagation. 

Considerably  more  plants  are  no  doubt  raised 
from  seed  than  by  any  other  means,  but  they 
may  be  increased  by  root  cuttings  in  a  similar 
way  to  Seakale.  This  latter  plan  is  a  capital 
one  when  a  superior  form  is  detected  amongst  a 
batch  of  seedlings  so  as  to  secure  its  increase 
without  future  variation.  They  do  vary,  and 
that  in  an  unmistakable  manner  both  in  colour 
and  habit.  The  deep  blue  and  the  pure  white 
are  possibly  the  two  best  shades  ;  whilst  in  the 
habit  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
density  of  the  spikes  as  well  as  in  the  height 
of  the  plants,  which  varies  from  2.V  feet  to  8 
feet.  The  taller  plants  are  in  many  ways 
the  most  ornamental  when  with  dense  spikes 
4  feet  and  .5  feet  in  length.  This  shows 
the  necessity  of  either  careful  selection  of  the 
seed  or  propagation  by  root  cuttings.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  from  March  to  May.  The  earlier 
sowing  will  often  yield  plants  of  fairly  good 
size  that  will  flower  in  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
months  from  the  .sowing  of  the  seed.  These  may 
be  useful,  but  they  are  not  so  ornamental  or  im- 
posing as  plants  nearly  a  year  older.     If  sown 


in  May,  pricked  off  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle,  and 
afterwards  potted  and  wintered  either  in  3  inch 
or  4inch  pots,  they  have  all  the  next  season  in 
which  to  grow.  Thus  they  make  grand  plants 
for  the  following  season  in  10  inch  or  12-inoli 
pots.  After  being  wintered  in  small  pots  they 
may  be  potted  about  April  into  0-inch  pots,  or 
larger  ones  if  the  plants  be  extra  strong.  An- 
other shift  will  be  needed  later  in  the  season. 
This  time  the  most  promising  may  be  potted 
into  their  blooming  pots  if  there  be  room  enough 
to  winter  them  thus,  otherwise  into  about  0-inch 
pots,  one  further  shift  being  given  the  following 
April  or  early  in  May,  at  any  rate  before  the 
spikes  begin  to  push  up.  The  soil  best  suited 
to  them  is  good  turfy  loam  with  some  silver  sand 
or  road  scrapings  :  to  this  a  little  leaf-mould 
may  be  added  in  preference  to  any  rotten  ma- 
nure, the  latter  having  a  tendency  to  create  too 
vigorous  or  sappy  a  growth.  In  potting  after 
the  seedling  stage  has  been  passed  the  soil 
should  be  made  as  firm  as  in  pot  Strawberries, 
or  firmer  if  possible,  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
being  kept  .slightly  elevated  each  time  of  pot- 
ting, as  in  the  case  of  hard-wooded  Cape 
Heaths. 

Waterixc:  and  other  Tkeatmext. 

The  water-pot  must  not  at  any  time  be  used 
too  freely,  otherwise  the  plants  will  decay  at 
the  base  of  the  stem,  or  run  a  risk  of  doing 
so.  Anyone  can  note  for  himself  in  the 
breaking  off  of  a  fresh  leaf  what  an  amount  of 
sap  is  stored  in  its  vessels  ;  this  points  to  a 
careful  course  of  watering.  When  the  plants 
are  well  rooted,  weak  liquid  manure  is  decidedly 
beneficial,  more  particularly  during  the  flower- 
ing season.  That  made  from  cow  manure  with 
some  soot  added  thereto  is  suitable.  No  plung- 
ing should  be  practised  when  the  plants  are 
potted  into  their  flowering  pots,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  tendency  towards  too  much 
moisture. 

USE.S,    &C. 

As  soon  as  the  first  flowers  unfold,  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  light  and 
airy  greenhouse  where  they  will  make  a  fine 
display  for  about  a  month  or  longer.  When 
more  fully  expanded,  a  light  shading  is  benefi- 
cial. Flowering  as  they  do  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  they  are  of 
essential  value  in  conservatory  decoration, 
supplying  colours  and  form  not  seen  in  any- 
thing else.  Considering  their  easy  culture 
(and  inexpensive  too),  C.  pyramidalis  should 
be  more  grown  than  it  is.  It  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  conservatory  of  the  rich  as  in  the 
more  modest  structure  of  the  amateur.  As 
a  market  plant,  however,  it  would  not  probably 
pay  to  grow  it,  but  this  is  no  real  criterion 
of  value  and  utility.  Blue  Bell. 


AUamandas. — The  two  most  popular  varieties 
still  of  Allamanda  for  growing  as  specimen  plants 
are  without  doubt  A.  Henderson!  and  A.  nobilis. 
They  are  both  splendid  kinds  and  quite  distinct  from 
each  other  in  colour,  both  being  free  growers  and 
as  free  bloomers  under  good  cultivation.  A.  Hen- 
derson! is  sometimes  met  with  still  under  the 
pseudonym  of  A.  Wardleana,  which  may  as  well 
be  dropped  once  for  all,  the  origin  of  the  hitter  name 
and  supposed  variation  bcingwell  known  to  most  old 
plant  growers  of  twenty-live  years  back.  These 
two  species  (A.  Henderson!  and  A.  nobilis)  must 
rank  as  two  of  the  finest.  To  these  should  at  least 
be  added  A.  grandiflora,  which  when  well  grown, 
the  plants  being  grafted  one  upon  as  free-growing 
stock,  are  no  mean  rivals  for  either  of  the  fore- 


going. This  species  succeeds  admirably  planted 
out,  and  for  many  purposes  in  a  cut  state  is  pre- 
ferable to  other  sorts.  This  family  of  plants  has 
in  the  past  suffered  in  reputation  more  than 
once  through  being  grown  in  the  shade.  None 
should  be  given  them ;  rather  let  them  act  as  a  shade 
to  other  plants.  The  blossoms  will  then  be  more 
profuse  and  of  greater  substance  — H. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — Those  who  possess 
good  flowering  plants  of  this  vaiiety  may  turn 
them  to  good  account  in  other  than  their  stove 
houses  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  stove 
the  flowers  do  not  last  so  long,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  frequently  a  disposition  to  damp  off, 
thus  injuring  others.  In  a  cooler  house  these 
drawbacks  are  avoided  in  a  large  measure,  whilst 
the  plants  are  perfectly  sate  for  at  least  six  weeks 
to  come. — H. 

Sipladenia    boliviensis    as   a   specimen 

plant. — Considering  the  time  this  species  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  this  country,  it  is  surprising  that 
it  has  escaped  notice  to  such  an  extent  as  it  has 
done  for  growing  into  a  specimen  plant.  At  the 
last  show  at  Newcastle-on- fyne  two  grand  plants 
of  it  were  exhibited  in  profuse  flower,  whilst  as  re- 
gards healthy,  vigorous  growth  nothing  be'ter 
could  be  desired.  These  two  plants  were  shown 
respectively  by  Mr.  Letts  and  Mr.  Nicholas,  the 
former  gardener  at  Aske,  and  the  latter  at  Up- 
leatham,  two  of  the  Marquis  of  Zetland's  seats  in 
Yorkshire.  These  two  plants  were  patterns  of  what 
specimens  should  be ;  they  were  trained  upon 
globular  trellises  and  in  flower  all  round,  not  being 
got  up  to  such  a  face  as  is  frequently  seen.  This 
same  species  is  grown  splendidly  by  Jlr.  Gibson  at 
Halstead,  near  Sevenoaks,  in  a  similar  way.  Being 
a  variety  that  continues  in  flower  for  such  a  length- 
ened period,  more  attention  should  undoubtedly  be 
given  to  it.  Given  a  healthy  young  plant,  it  does 
not  take  long  to  grow  the  same  into  a  good  speci- 
men, besides  which  there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it 
among  stove  climbers. — H. 

Heliotropes. — Numerous  fine  examples  of  Pre- 
sident Garfield,  one  of  the  best  of  the  dark-flowered 
varieties,  are  just  now  in  unusually  good  condition  in 
Hyde  Park.  Many  of  them  are  pyramid  shaped,  or 
nearly  so,  and  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height,  each 
bearing  a  great  profusion  of  richly  -  coloured 
fragrant  blossoms,  though,  as  regards  this  latter 
feature,  the  dark  varieties  are  not  so  fragrant  as 
the  lighter  ones.  In  the  deep-tinted  forms,  too, 
the  clusters  of  flowers  are  more  compact  than  in 
the  others.  A  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  good  speci- 
men plants  plunged  in  the  grass  has  a  very  pretty 
effect,  while  Heliotrope  is  such  a  general  favourite, 
that  it  attracts  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 
Good  examples  are  also  to  be  seen  hawked  in  the 
streets  of  London  grown  in  the  regulation  market 
pot.  Again,  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  Helio- 
trope at  all  seasons  is  very  useful,  and  trained  up 
the  wall  or  pillars  of  a  warm  house  a  plant  will 
often  bloom  throughout  the  winter. — H.  P. 

Telfairia  occidentalis  (The  Oil  Nut  of 
Western  Africa)  (O.  Cameron). — This  is  the  name 
of  the  flowers  you  send,  which  you  say  you  received 
from  Old  Calabar  under  the  English  name  given 
above.  It  forms  a  very  ornamental  climber  in  our 
stoves,  its  pure  white  flowers,  which  have  a  purple 
eye,  being  prettily  fringed  round  the  eye.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  handsome  yellowish 
green  fruits,  which  have  a  number  of  wings,  and 
which  contain  a  quantity  of  large  seeds,  which  are 
cooked  and  eaten  by  the  natives. — W.  G. 

Tecoma  jasminoides. — The  finest  flowered 
example  of  this  beautiful  greenhouse  climber 
(alluded  to  on  p.  120)  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  observation  was  a  dozen  years  ago  or  there- 
abouts in  the  gardens  at  Hillfield,  Reigate,  where 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders  a  remarkable  collection  of  plants  was 
brought  together.  It  was  after  the  dispersal  of 
the  collection  there  that  I  saw  this  particular 
specimen,  which  was  planted  out  in  a  greenhouse 
and  had  taken  possession  of  a  good  part   of  the 
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roof.  Sjme  o(  the  lights  were  removed  during  the 
summer,  so  that  the  plant  received  plenty  ot  sun 
and  air,  and  as  it  had  not  been  pruned  or  tied  in 
any  way,  the  long  llexible  shoots  hung  about  in 
wild  confusion.  Under  such  treatment  it  was 
profusely  laden  with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  the 
bright  coloured  throat  of  which  contrasted 
markedly  with  the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  "l  also  know  several  large  specimens  of 
this  climber  that  are  subjected  to  periodical 
pruning  and  tying,  the  result  being  a  total 
absence  of  bloom.  We  should  doubtless  see 
a  far  greater  amount  of  bloom  on  many  roof 
climbers  if  they  were  allowed  more  freedom  of 
growth,  for  under  the  treatment  usually  accorded 
them  the  wood  does  not  get  sufficiently  ripened 
for  the  production  of  blossoms.  That  this  ripen- 
ing is  very  essential  to  their  flowering  is  well 
shown  in  the  case  of  a  near  ally  ot  the  above, 
Tecoma  capensis,  that  rarely  produces  blossoms 
when  growing  in  a  partially  shaded  greenhouse, 
but  if  the  strongest  shoots  are  taken  as  cuttings 
in  the  spring  and,  after  being  grown  on,  are  ex- 
posed outdoors  to  the  hottest  of  the  summer's  sun, 
they  will  flower  freely. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Cuscuta  chiliensis.— "  II.  B.  P."  sends  a  piece 
of  this  plaut  for  a  name,  lie  s:iys  it  has  been  remark- 
ably pretty,  but  is  now  fading.  This  is  a  species 
rarely  seen.  It  has  drooping  flun-ers  like  Lily  of  the 
Vallev,  and  is  very  beautiful ;  vou  should  save  seeds  of 
it.— W.  H.  G. 

Abelia  floribunda  (T.  Hughes). — This  is  a  fine 
free-flowerini;  plant,  of  which  a  plate  was  given  in  The 
Gardkn  some  few  years  hack.  It  requires  a  cool 
greenhouse  to  irrow  it  in  your  district,  and  you  should 
plant  it  in  loam  and  peat  laude  sandy.  The  flowers  are 
tabular,  rich  rosv  purple  and  pendent.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico.— W.  H.  G. 

Fuchsia  Improved  Rose  of  Castile.— It  is 

always  a  dangerous  practice  to  give  any  new  variety  an 
old  appellation  with  the  prefix  of  Improved.  Especially 
is  it  so  in  this  case,  as  the  old  Hose  of  Castile  is  one  of 
the  freest  and  prettiest  Fuchsias  ever  introduced.  Yet 
the  new  one  is  an  improvement,  as  anyone  growing  it 
will  find,  flowers  larger,  gi-owtli  more  robust,  and  won- 
derfully free  to  flower. — U. 


Rose   Garden. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  ROSE  BUDS. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  better  to  have  incorporated 
these  few  notes  in  my  article  upon  budding 
Roses  given  a  week  or  two  back,  but  as  much 
progress  will  not  have  been  made  yet,  I  am 
in  hopes  it  may  still  be  of  some  little  service. 
The  selection  of  Rose  buds  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  many  realise.  The  General 
plan  ia  to  cut  otT  any  wood  which  bears  plump 
and  ripe  buds,  irrespective  of  whether  the  plant 
be  a  good  one  of  its  type  and  variety,  or 
whether  the  shoot  used  for  budding  be  weakly 
or  not.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  bud  obtained 
from  a  strong  and  healthy  plant  will  be  more 
likely  to  produce  its  like  than  if  a  bud  be  se- 
lected from  a  plant  of  weak  or  indifferent  growth. 
Taking  La  France  as  a  type  of  medium  growth, 
we  find  that  buds  obtained  from  a  plant  which 
produces  stout  wood  make  much  better  plants 
than  those  obtained  from  a  weaker  plant,  even 
if  the  shoot  used  for  budding  be  fairly  strong. 
Roses  like  Horace  Vernet,  Xavier  Olibo,  &c., 
are  improved  or  not  year  by  year  through  a 
judicious  selection  of  buds.  We  have  many 
proofs  of  this.  For  instance,  when  a  new  Rose 
of  sterling  merit  is  brought  out— take  A.  K. 
Williams  and  The  Bride  for  examples— a  great 
strain  is  put  upon  it  by  both  professional  and 


amateur  growers  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
good  stock  of  plants  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
order  to  do  this  every  available  eye  is  worked, 
both  by  budding  and  grafting,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  get  a  more  or  less  number  of  plants 
that  are  far  from  strong  and  healthy  in  growth. 
These  being  used  as  parents  of  others,  the 
variety  gradually  deteriorates.  As  time  goes 
on  and  a  sufticient  stock  is  secured  without 
working  every  available  eye,  and  a  selection 
of  the  most  suitable  buds  is  made,  we  find  the 
variety  improving  and  coming  back  to  its 
proper  standard.  Both  of  the  Roses  I  have 
cited  as  examples  have  proved  this  theory 
most  conclusively,  and  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  indifferent  growers  are  now  among  the 
most  generally  useful  varieties  we  have.  But  if 
it  is  necessary  to  select  buds  of  these  medium 
growers,  it  is  even  more  so  in  the  case  of 
climbers  and  extra  strong  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Take  the  latter  first,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  as 
an  example.  This  variety  makes  some  extra 
.strong  growths  after  flowering,  and  if  buds  be 
taken  from  these  we  shall  find  the  resulting 
growth  produce  blooms  early  the  first  season  ; 
in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  eyes  were 
still  upon  the  parent  plant.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  such  strong  shoots  would  be 
pegged  down  and  would  produce  blooms  more 
or  le.ss  from  every  eye.  The  germ  of  the 
bloom  is  stored  in  the  eye  or  bud  during  the 
process  of  ripening,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  transferred  to  a  stock  or  left 
upon  the  original  shoot.  For  this  reason  I 
would  always  chooce  buds  of  these  .strong 
growers  from  the  longest  shoots.  We  then  get 
a  flower  early  and  plenty  of  time  is  left  for  the 
long  rods  to  be  made  afterwards.  If  buds  be 
chosen  from  beneath  a  bloom,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  will  be  no  flowers  the  first  year, 
but  only  vigorous  growth  for  blooming  next 
season. 

Turning  to  the  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
we  find  that  Marcchal  Niel  and  William  Allen 
Richardson  will  produce  much  better  plants 
when  the  buds  are  selected  from  beneath  a 
flower,  it  really  being  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  My 
own  observations  have  proved  that  it  is  much 
better  to  get  a  healthy  young  plant  of  these  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  therefore  I  select  buds  from 
below  a  flower.  This  is  again  noticed  in  the 
case  of  grafted  plants.  If  wood  from  the  long 
rods  of  the  previous  season  be  used  as  scions, 
almost  always  a  weakly  shoot  is  produced  at 
first  and  sometimes  a  puny  bud  developed. 
Later  on  a  strong  rod  may  be  pushed  up,  but 
I  consider  it  best  to  use  scions  bearing  what 
I  will  style  growing  instead  of  flowering  eyes. 
Generally  only  one  or  at  most  two  eyes  are 
used  on  a  scion,  and  if  these  are  going  to  send 
out  a  puny  shoot,  we  have  to  depend  upon  the 
minor  eyes  at  the  base  of  this  for  the  produc- 
tion of  strong  rod-like  growth,  so  valuable 
among  the  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes.  The 
buds  beneath  a  flower  are  also  generally  better 
matured  than  those  upon  a  long  rod  still  in  full 
growth.  Much  depends  upon  having  a  strong 
and  healthy  start  in  the  case  of  the  two  varie- 
ties last  named,  for  if  they  once  hang  about,  as 
it  were,  they  seldom  produce  satisfactory 
plants.  R. 

Hose  Tricmphe  de  Bennes  as  an  autumn 

bloomer. — "  Ridgewood  "  names  several  well  known 
and  beautiful  Koses,  such  as  I'ideal,  Celine 
Forestier,  and  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  as  likely  to 
bloom  more  freely  than  usual  this  autumn.  Some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  autumnal  blooming  I 
have  ever  had  were  produced  from  stronp-  standard 
plants  of  Triomphe  de  Rennes.  This  Rose  is  one 
of  the  more  tender,  and  is  apt  to  get  crippled  or 


killed  back  in  a  severe  winter  or  harsh  spring. 
Otherwise  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  use- 
ful soft  golden  Roses  we  have.  Celine  Foreitier  is 
a  little  the  hardier  of  the  two.  But  both  may  be 
relied  upon  for  a  good  show  of  bloom  right  through 
the  autumn  months  if  of  sufficient  sizeand  maturity. 
Even  Marechal  Niel  may  be  grown  and  pruned 
Into  late  blooming  in  the  open  air,  though  this  king 
of  all  golden  Roses  Is  more  coy  in  the  matter  of 
autumn  blooming  than  either  of  the  others  named. 
— D.T.  F. 

Rose  Bouquet  d'Or. — I  quite  agree  with 
"A.  H.'s'Mast  note  as  to  the  more  or  less  capri- 
cious divisions  among  Roses,  such  as  Teas, 
Noisettes,  fci.,  and  rather  than  vindicate  or  define 
such,  I  will  almost  accept  the  Bouquet  d'Or  at  his 
high  estimate.  I  confess  that  I  have  less  experi- 
ence with  it  than  with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  for 
this  good  reason,  that  finding  the  latter  so  full  of 
beauty  and  merit  I  could  never  get  too  much  of  it. 
With  a  slight  qualification,  however,  I  am  pleased 
to  agree  with  "  A.  H.'s  "  closing  sentence,  that  few 
Roses  are  finer  than  Bouquet  d'Or  for  forming 
huge  bushes,  which  flower  freely  In  soil  that  suits 
them.— D.  T.  F. 

Tea  Rose  Narcisse.— I  do  not  find  this  lovely 
little  Rose  at  all  weak  in  growth  when  established. 
It  is  not  of  course  so  vigorous  as  Dr.  Grill,  but  the 
plant  throws  out  sturdy,  strong  shoots,  and  It  has 
a  singular  horizontal  spreading  habit.  The  immense 
trusses  that  terminate  these  shoots  suggested  to  me 
Lamarque  in  miniature  as  truly  describing  the 
profusion  ot  the  kind.  A  group  of  small  plants 
has  lately  been  flowering  freely. — A.  H. 

Some   four  years   ago  when   I   first  took 

charge  of  this  garden  I  drew  attention  to  this  fins 
useful  Rose,  and  I  have  noted  many  others  have 
praised  it  since.  It  blooms  with  me  more  jirofusely 
than  any  other  Rose,  although  I  grow  many 
kinds.  It  is  growing  on  a  sheltered  corner  of  a 
south  wall.  I  have  cut  blooms  from  this  plant  in 
April  and  nigh  on  till  Christmas. — J.  C,  Fnrdc 
Ahhey. 


ROSES  AND  WASPS. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Numerous  as  the  insect  enemies  of  the 
Rose  are,  it  seems  we  are  yet  to  be  troubled 
with  an  additional  pest  that  lias  never  before 
come  under  my  notice.  In  my  case  it  cannot 
be  because  the  wasps  have  no  other  food  close, 
for  there  are  many  gallons  of  Plums  and 
Apples  within  a  few  yards.  Although  they 
are  eating  this  fruit  to  an  exasperating  ex- 
tent, they  have  also  pitched  upon  my  Roses. 
The  buds  seem  to  be  most  fancied,  but  even 
when  partly  open,  the  wasps  have  eaten  por- 
tions out  of  several. 

Two  days  ago  they  were  first  noticed,  and 
my  idea  was  that  they  were  after  .some  insect. 
Upon  closer  observation  I  found  no  trace  of 
aphis  or  other  insect,  and  was  soon  obliged 
to  come  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that 
wasps  had  commenced  feeding  upon  Roses. 
At  first  there  were  but  one  or  two  wasps,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  day  quite  a  number  were 
engaged  upon  the  same  plant.  I  may  remark 
here  that  probably  these  facts  would  not  have 
come  so  closely  under  my  notice  had  it  not 
been  that  the  plant  was  close  to  a  greenhouse 
door  very  frequently  used.  Two  days  ago  this 
plant  of  Marie  van  Houtte  carried  some  four 
or  five  dozen  healthy  bud.s.  Now  it  has  been 
a  hard  matter  to  find  half-a-dozen  not  entirely 
eaten  away.  Several  of  the  buds  have  been 
closely  watched  in  order  to  see  if  any  of  the 
gummy  matter  often  noticed  upon  Rose  buds 
when  injured  by  insects  existed.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  sweet,  and  attracts  ants  among  other 
pests,  while  several  winged  insects  will  return 
o  it  again  and    again    upon  being   disturbed. 
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But    I    could    discover   absolutely    nothing    to 
attract  the  wasps  except  healthy  Rose  buds. 

I  enclose  you  some  buds  that  you  may  be 
able  to  see  the  immense  damage  wasps  are 
likely  to  do  to  our  favourite  flowers  should 
they  extend  operations  and  become  a  recog- 
nised Rose  pest.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
if  other  rosarians  would  kindly  notice  whether 
wasps  are  upon  their  plants  or  not  and  report 
the  result.  Abchd.  Piper. 

UckfielJ. 


THE  HYBRID  TEAS. 


Being  now  recognised  as  a  distinct  class  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
them  given  in  the  official  catalogue,  a  few  com- 
ments ui)on  this  section  may  be  welcome.  In  the 
first  place  we  will  define  what  is  styled  a  Hybrid 
Tea.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Tea- 
scented  and  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  much  increased  of  late,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett  perhaps  devoted  more  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  than  to  any  other.  He  raised 
Her  Majesty,  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Viscountess  Folkestone  and  Grace 
Darling  among  others.  All  of  these  are  first-class. 
Her  Majesty  is  still  classed  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong,  as  it  was  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Mabel  Morrison  and 
Canari ;  therefore  it  is  equally  as  much  a  Hybrid 
Tea  as  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  cross  between 
Devoniensis  and  Vic' or  Verdier.  The  foliage  of 
Her  Majesty  has  much  of  the  high  colouring  found 
among  the  Teas.  A  list  now  in  front  of  me  enu- 
merates between  sixty  and  seventy  varieties  of  Hy- 
brid Teas,  and  although  many  of  them  are  of  little 
merit,  there  are  some  (notably  those  already 
named)  which  must  rank  as  our  very  best  Roses. 
La  France  and  its  many  sports  and  seedlings  also 
come  under  this  heading,  while  not  the  least  valu- 
able variety  is  Captain  Christy,  a  cross  between 
Victor  Verdier  and  Safrano. 

In  the  N.ational  Rose  Society's  catalogue  of  1S84 
we  do  not  find  many  Hybrid  Teas,  and  these  were 
incorporated  with  the  larger  class  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  The  new  catalogue  of  IH'JS  contains  no 
less  than  twenty  varieties,  exactly  half  of  which 
are  considered  fit  for  exhibition.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  class 
are  its  freedom  in  flowering  and  midway  position 
held  by  it  between  the  two  great  classes.  So 
closely  do  some  of  them  resemble  one  or  the  other, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which  they  belong. 
Old  varieties  like  La  France,  whose  pedigree  is 
lost,  are  placed  with  the  Hybrid  Teas  because  its 
growth  and  habit  point  to  the  infusion  of  much 
Tea  or  China  blood  in  its  constitution.  The 
shorter-growing  varieties  are  grand  when  grown  as 
pot  plants,  and  all  will  do  much  better  when  cul- 
tivated upon  the  seedUng  or  cutting  Brier  than 
upon  the  Manetti.  Although  the  class  is  small  at 
present,  it  contains  both  short  and  tall  growers. 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  and  Kaiserin  Friedrich  may 
well  represent  the  two  extremes.  R. 


Rose  Princess  of  Wales.— I  can  fully  con- 
firm all  that  "D.  T.  F."  says  of  this  Rose. 
True,  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  oftentimes  disap- 
pointing grower,  but  when  once  the  plant  breaks 
away  it  will  produce  a  fair  quantity  of  most 
charming  blooms.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and 
Princess  of  Wales  possess  a  charming  combina- 
tion of  colours  found  in  no  other  Rose. — R. 

Dark  Koses  and  the  drought.— The  un- 
expected has  happened  in  regard  to  these  during 
the  year  18113.  Dark  Roses  as  a  class  have  been  at 
their  best  through  the  baking  drought ;  hence,  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  and  surprises  of  rosarians. 
Dark  Roses,  new  and  olJ,  but  especially  old,  were 
very  much  in  evidence  alike  at  shows  and  in 
gardens.  Seldom  or  never,  perhaps,  have  such 
fine  old  brilliant  Roses  as  General  Jacqueminot, 
Marie  Rady,  Marie  Biu-nann,  D  ike  of  Edinburgh, 


Charles  Lefebvre,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  John  Bright 
been  better  and  more  perfect.  Among  other  dark 
Roses  the  following  have  also  been  conspicu- 
ous through  the  brilliancy  of  their  colour  in  spite 
of,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  heat  and  the  drought : 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Le  Havre,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Harrison  'Weir,  Star  of  Waltham,  Horace  Vernet, 
Jean  Soupert,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  and  Prince 
Arthur.  Of  this  last  brilliant  Rose,  almost  the 
only  one  added  to  our  list  by  one  of  the  most 
successful  growers,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant,  of  Col- 
chester, it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  has  excelled 
itself  amid  the  glitter  and  glare  of  the  three  months' 
drought.— D.  T.  ¥. 

Rose  Kaiserin  Friedrich.  —  This  grand 
climber  is  now  in  full  beauty,  it  is  equally  as  hardy 
andfree  flowering  as  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  seedling  from  that  old  favourite  crossed 
with  Perle  des  Jardins.  Although  it  does  not  par- 
take so  much  of  the  last-named  variety  as  its  raisers 
claimed  for  it,  Kaiserin  Friedrich  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  our  more  distinct  and  valuable  climbers. 
Towards  the  autumn  the  flowers  are  very  highly 
coloured,  oftentimes  tinged  and  flushed  with  the 
same  sweet  rosy  shade  found  in  Marie  van  Houtte  ; 
even  the  palest  flowers,  growing  in  shade,  are  like 
the  very  bright  blooms  of  a  Gloire  de  Dijon.— P.  I'. 

Rose  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  a  Rose 
bracketed  as  synonymous  with  Penelope  Mayo,  is 
one  of  the  older  varieties  that  have  come  particu- 
larly good  with  me  this  year.  I  do  not  remember  it 
ever  being  so  good  before.  Delicious  in  scent, bright, 
full  and  lasting,  ic  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
although  it  has  been  surpassed  in  size.  Now  and 
again  one  of  the  older  and  almost  forgotten  varie- 
ties crops  up  again  in  all  its  glory,  and  is  very  wel- 
come.—R. 

Wild  Roses  of  Western  America.— In  the 

far  West  one  of  the  most  common  and  beautiful  of 
the  wild  Roses  is  the  Cinnamon  Rose  (Rosa  cinna- 
momea),  with  its  close  ally,  the  Rosa  nutkicnsis. 
The  peculiar  light  rosy  tint  is  possessed  by  few 
other  species.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
Rosa  blanda  and  its  close  ally,  Rosa  arkansana, 
take  its  place. — Meehan's  Monthly. 

Rose  Dime.  Hosts  has  won  a  position  in  the 
first  rank  of  Teas,  and  is  generally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  very  best  pale  yellows  ;  indeed  I  can- 
not think  of  one  I  could  conscientiously  place  in 
front  of  it.  As  a  proof  of  its  great  perfection,  we 
find  it  figuring  as  the  medal  Rose  for  the  best 
bloom  both  in  the  trade  and  the  amateur  divisions 
at  the  Worksop  Rose  show.  In  habit,  size,  and 
shape  it  much  resembles  Anna  Ollivier,  but  I  think 
it  produces  a  greater  proportion  of  large  flowers, 
while  the  plant  is  equally  as  free  blooming. — U.  S. 
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WATSONIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  w.  angu.sta.*) 

The  genus  Watsonia  is  very  closely  related  to 
Gladiolus,  the  main  differences  between  them 
being  that  the  segments  of  the  flowers  of  Gladi- 
olus are  irregular,  whilst  in  Watsonia  they 
are  regular,  and  in  the  stamens  of  Gladiolus 
being  attached  to  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube, 
whereas  in  Watsonia  they  are  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube  ;  there  is  also  a  difference  in 
the  anthers  and  stigma.  All  these  differences, 
however,  are  not  of  a  character  to  count  for 
much  with  cultivators.      It  is  remarkable   that 
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whilst  the  genus  Gladiolus  has  for  many  years 
enjoyed  great  jxipularity  with  cultivators,  who 
have  crossed  the  difierent  species  with  each 
other  with  most  wonderful  results,  only  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Watsonias, 
and  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  species  are 
still  grown  at  Kew  and  a  few  similar  establish- 
ments, it  is  probable  that  the  genus  would  go 
out  of  cultivation  altogether.  There  is  no  lack 
of  either  beauty  or  interest  in  Watsonias  as 
compared  with  Gladioli,  and  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  the  behaviour  of  both  genera 
under  cultivation  is  very  similar.  The  genus 
Watsonia  was  named  by  Piiilip  Miller  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  William  Watson,  F.R.S.,  an 
eminent  electrician  and  botanist,  who  was 
knighted  just  previous  to  his  death,  whicli  oc- 
curred about  a  century  ago.  The  species,  of 
which  fifteen  have  been  described,  are  all  na- 
tives of  South  Africa,  where  they  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  open  plains  along  with  Gladioli, 
Ixias,  and  similar  bulbous  plants.  They  have 
corms  exactly  the  same  as  Gladioli,  and  they 
spring  into  growth  and  flower  at  the  same 
period.  They  are  all  about  as  hardy  as  Gladi- 
oli, requiring  to  be  lifted  and  wintered  in  a 
shed  in  England,  although  in  a  sheltered  border 
they  may  be  left  outside  permanently  if  covered 
with  litter  or  mats  in  very  cold  weather.  We 
prefer  to  lift  them  annually,  clean  and  dry 
them,  and  keep  them  in  small  bo.\es  in  a  dry 
shed  till  IMarch,  when  we  replant  them  in  the 
borders  exactly  as  we  do  the  Cape  species  of 
Gladioli.  They  flower  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  and  they  are  most  decorative  both 
in  the  flower-bed  and  when  cut  and  arranged 
in  vases.  The  small  species,  such  as  W. 
aletroides,  W.  humilis,  W.  marginata,  and  W. 
punctata  we  grow  in  pots  in  a  frame,  placing 
them  in  a  cold  greenhouse  when  in  flower. 

W.  ANGUSTA.— Although  the  plant  figured  is 
grown  at  Kew  under  this  name,  it  is  not  exactly 
that  species  as  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his 
"  Handbook  of  Iridea;."  It  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr. 
Butters,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  in  IS'.ll  as  "a  scarlet  flowered  Watsonia, 
probably  new."  It  flowered  from  June  to  November 
last  year  planted  out  in  a  sunny  frame,  and  its 
peculiar  colour  won  for  it  much  attention  from 
visitors.  It  is  by  far  the  brightest  of  all  the  Wat- 
sonias of  the  same  section,  the  colour  being  a 
brilliant  flame  red.  Its  spikes  were  3  feet  or  more 
high,  the  lower  leaves  18  inches  long  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  leathery  and  ligid. 
I'here  were  twenty-five  flowers  and  buds  on  the 
longest  spikes,  and  they  developed  in  slow  succes- 
sion. There  were  about  fifty  plants  in  a  group  all 
flowering  together,  and  they  were  most  effective. 
According  to  Mr.  Baker,  W.  angusta  has  been 
called  fulgida,  afro  sanguinea,  and  iridifolia 
fulgens,  names  which  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  bright  colour  of  the  flowers  attracted  the 
special  notice  of  the  sponsors.  Gardeners  will  be 
disposed  to  wish  the  name  fulgida  had  been  re- 
tained for  this  plant.  Mr.  Baker  said,  when  he 
saw  it  in  flower,  it  was  a  scarlet-flowered  variety 
of  W.  Meriana,  but  he  did  not  give  it  a  distinctive 
name.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be  called  a 
form  of  W.  coccinea. 

W.  Meriana. — This  is  the  commonest  species  in 
South  Africa  and  the  best  known  in  gardens  here. 
It  has  been  called  the  scarlet  Tuberose  and  various 
other  names.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is 
called  an  Antholyza,  and  Jacquin  figured  it  as  a 
Gladiolus.  Except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
and  in  the  usually  branching  spikes  of  W.  Meriana, 
I  see  no  difference  between  this  and  the  plant  here 
figured  as  W.  angusta.  The  flowers  of  the  former 
are  rose-red  or  scarlet,  and  if  we  accept  Mr. 
Baker's  classification,  there  are  white  varieties 
also.  For  garden  purposes,  however,  I  think  we 
may  venture  to  retain  the  name  iridifolia  for  the 
white-flowered  Watsonia  introduced  a  year  or  two 
ago  by  Mr.  O'Brien.  W.  Meriana  was  cultivated 
by  Philip  Miller,  and  it  has  never  quite  gone  out 
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of  cultivation  since.     I  have  cjllected  quantities  ! 
of  it  in  South  Africi,  its  tall  scapes  being  a  com-  | 
mon  feature  of  hillsides  and  even   along  railway 
cuttings.     It  is  a  good  garden  plant,  with  a  sturdy 
constitution  and  a  free-flowering  disposition. 

W.  lUiDiFOLiA. — A  figure  of  the  white  variety 
of  this  w.as  published  in  Thk  G.MtncN  in  March 
last,  p.  22'.i,  where  it  is  called  W.  alba,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Arderne,  of  Cajie  Town, 
who  claims  to  have  tirst  found  the  plant  "in  the 
Worcester  Valley,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  ' 
Town,   in    a    peaty   boggy 

marsh  amongst  thousands      ^ 

of  the  common  pink  v.n- 
riety."  Others  have  also 
claimed  the  credit  of  this 
discovery,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  it  hii> 
been  found  by  more  than 
one  person.  Mr.  J.  O'Brien 
introduced  it  and  (lowered 
it  in  l.S.S',1,  when  it  was 
named  and  described  by 
Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  as  W. 
iridifolia  var.  O'Brieni.  A 
short  time  after  this  bulb^ 
of  it  were  sent  from  South 
Africa  to  Kew  under  tht 
name  of  W.  iridifolia  alb.T 
and  I  have  .also  seen  it 
called  W.  Meriana  alba. 
Whatever  name  we  give 
it — a  simple  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  to 
call  it  the  white  Watsonia 
and  let  Latin  specifioalions 
alone— there  can  be  only 
one  opinion  as  to  its  purity 
and  beauty  of  flower.  In 
the  summer  of  ISitl  a  group 
of  it  in  a  bed  on  a  lawn 
at  Kew  was  a  picture,  the 
tallest  spikes  being  4  feet 
high  with  five  or  six 
branches  and  numerous 
long-tubed,  broad  mouthed 
flowers  each  fully  2  inches 
across  and  pure  wh'te. 
Each  branch  bore  from 
twelve  to  twenty  flowers 
on  a  spike,  arranged  dis- 
tichously  and  close  to- 
gether. They  were  without 
spot  or  shade  of  .any  kind 
and  fragrant. 

W.  cocciNEA.— This  may 
be  described  as  a  dwarf 
form  of  W.  angusta,  the 
plant  growing  to  about  a 
foot  in  height,  with  six 
or  eight  loosely  arranged 
tubular  bright  crimson 
flowers  on  a  spike,  the 
flowers  resembling  in  size 
and  form  those  shown  in 
the  plate.  We  were  at  first 
inclined  to  call  the  plant 
figured  W.  coccinea,  but  it 
does  not  agree  at  all  with 
the  figure  of  this  species  in 
the  Botanical  Mai/aziite,  t. 
1194. 

W.  DENSIFLOBA  is  an 
erect  growing  species  with 
ensiform  leaves  2  feet  long 
and    spikes    of    the    same 

length  bearing  wheat-ear-like  heads  of  rose  red 
flowers,  as  many  as  fifty  blooms  being  borne  in  a 
single  head.  The  closely  imbricating  spathe-valves 
or  sheaths  from  which  the  flowers  spring  are  re- 
markably like  a  large  ear  of  wheat,  especially 
when  in  bud.  The  type  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  in  1.S78,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  040(1.  It  has  flowered 
several  times  since  then  at  Kew.  In  1889  Mr 
Medley  Wood,  of  Natal,  sent  to  Kew  seeds  of  a 
white-flowered  variety  of  it,  and  the  plants  raised 
from  them  flowered  in  a  bed  outside  in  September 


of  1801.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  were  2  feet 
long,  an  inch  broad,  very  rigid,  with  a  yellow 
margin  and  a  stiff,  almost  spiny  tip.  The  scape 
was  over  2  feet  in  height,  and  it  bore  a  dense  head 
of  tubular  white  flowers  an  inch  long  and  broad. 
Mr.  W.  Wood  writing  abjut  this  plant  in  18H2 
stated  that  it  is  always  found  in  company  with  the 
type,  but  is  more  plentiful  in  some  .seasons  than  in 
others.  It  is  noteworthy  th.at  all  the  Kew  plants, 
which  were  raised  from  seel,  were  white-flowered. 
W.  ROSEA. — This  is  a  large  flowered  handsome 
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Watsonia  iridifolia  alhn. 

species  with  spikes  .3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  branched 
near  the  top,  and  bearing  numerous  bright  rose-red 
flowers  in  August.  It  flowered  freely  at  Kew  in 
18S7,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  flower  there  now  near 
the  T  range  in  company  with  W.  m.argin.ata,  the 
two  occupying  a  bed  on  a  lawn  near  the  Orchid 
house.  It  is  an  old  introduction,  .and  is  sometimes 
catalogued  by  the  Continental  bulb  growers.  The 
leaves  are  rigid,  about  18  inches  long,  and  d<ark 
green  witb  a  brown-yellow  margin.  The  flowers 
are  each  2  inches  long  and  Crocus-like  in  shape. 
W.  MAEGINATA  is  a  tall  species,  with  a  branched 


scape  bearing  numerous  Ixia-like  flowers  an  inch 
across  and  coloured  mauve-pink.  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  plant  in  1K82,  when  it 
flowered  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  in  June.  As 
already  stated,  it  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew 
now.  Its  resembhance  to  an  Ixi.a — in  flower  only, 
the  leaf  being  broad  and  Gladiolus-like — is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  Alton  n.amed  it  Ixia  marginala. 

W.  ALETROIDES. — Several  masses  of  tliis  have 
been  flowering  freely  this  summer  in  the  Cape 
house  at  Kew.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the 
t-reftiest  of  Cape  bulbs,  the  leaves  being  ensiform, 
a  foot  long  and  dark  green,  the  scapes  from  1  fojt 
to  2  feet  long,  sometimes  branched,  curved  and 
clothed  with  nodding  tubular  flowers,  not  unlike 
those  of  Lachenalia  in  shape,  but  larger  and  col- 
oured bright  scarlet,  with  a  tinge  of  orange  about 
the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  segments  are  small 
and  scarcely  reflexed.  This  species  is  worth  a  place 
in  every  greenhouse.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  cul- 
tivation. It  flowered  freely  in  .a  border  at  Kew 
in  1S8().     A  plant  which  used  to  be  called 

W.  PLANTAGINEA,  and  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Micranthus  by  Mr.  Baker,  has  been  in  culti- 
vation some  years  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers  in  July. 
Its  spikes  are  a  foot  high,  .and  it  may  be  called  a 
miniature  W.  densiUora,  the  flowers  being  arranged 
closely  together  in  an  erect  spicate  head.  It  has 
been  called  W.  triticea,  or  the  Wheat-like  Watsonia. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  purplish. 

There  are  several  named  garden  varieties  of 
Watsonia  about  wliioh  I  know  little,  except  that 
they  are  probably  only  form.s  of  W.  Meriana. 
There  is  ample  and  sufficiently  varied  material 
in  Watsonias  to  make  it  worth  while  for  some 
grower  and  breeder  of  bulbs  to  systematically 
work  at  them  with  a  view  to  evolving  a  race 
of  first-class  varieties,  as  Las  been  done  with 
Gladiolus.  \\'.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Spring  sown  Onions  —There  will  be  little  need 
to  leave  these  long  on  the  ground  this  season,  as 
they  promise  to  ripen  off  quickly.  The  bulb.s,  if 
not  so  large  as  usual,  promise  to  be  of  very  good 
shape,  there  being  but  few  thick-necked  ones 
among.st  them.  Before  pulling  the  bulbs  the  whole 
bed  should  be  gone  over  and  the  tops  of  the  Onions 
laid  all  one  way,  so  as  to  expose  the  bulbs  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun,  this  also  assisting  in  that 
thorough  ripening  so  essential  for  Onions  to  keep 
well.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  bulbs  should 
be  drawn,  laying  them  in  rows  wilh  the  base  fac- 
ing the  sun.  If  the  weather  should  remain  hot 
and  dry,  they  may  rcm.ain  in  the  open  until  tho- 
roughly ripened  ;  but  if  not,  lay  them  under  cover, 
but  where  they  may  receive  an  abundance  of  air 
and  also  have  the  benefit  of  full  sunshine.  Pick- 
ling Onions,  if  not  already  drawn,  should  be 
attended  to  at  once,  as  the  tilver-skinned  varieties 
will  start  into  growth  again  very  quickly  if  a  heavy 
rain  should  follow,  when,  of  course,  they  would  be 
spoilt,  it  beirg  very  needful  that  these  be  very 
sound  for  the  purpose. 

Cabbage  i-or  succEfSiON. — The  past  year  or 
two  has  shown  how  needful  it  is  to  have  a  good 
plot  of  Cabbage  for  spring  cutting.  The  varieties 
which  profe  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  Enfield 
Market,  Battersea  and  Nonpareil.  These,  if  sown 
earlier,  are  in  danger  of  bolting  ;  therefore  the  pre- 
sent date  is  the  most  suitable.  Do  not  crowd  the 
plants  into  small  beds,  but  allow  plenty  of  sp.ace 
by  sowing  in  drills  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden. 
To  assist  germination,  take  care  that  the  drills  are 
well  moistened  before  sowing,  that  is  if  the  weather 
should  be  dry.  This  is  also  the  most  suitable  date 
to  sow  seed  of  the  pickling  Cabbages. 

Preparing  ground  for  planting. — Gene- 
rally in  those  gardens  where  very  close  crop- 
ping h.as  to  be  practised  the  plot  set  apart  for 
planting  the  main  batch  of  Cabbage  follows  on 
after  Onions.    To  secure  Cabbage  of  good  quality 
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the  gronnd  must  be  in  good  heart,  and  if  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  tliis  there  would  not  be  com- 
plaints as  to  Cabbage  being  only  a  second-rate 
crop.  The  site  having  been  well  manured  the  soil 
should  be  dug  with  forks.  By  being  dug  thus 
early  there  will  be  time  for  the  ground  to  become 
consolidated  by  the  time  the  plants  are  fit  for 
planting. 

Parslet  fob  winter.— a  few  weeks  since  I 
drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  good 
supply  of  Parsley  for  winter  use  either  by  sowing 
or  transplanting,  but  up  till  now  this  has  not  been 
a  good  season  for  this  latter  operation,  the  weather 
having  been  much  too  dry.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  transplant,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  not  growing 
freely,  either  into  low  frames  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  anywhere  where  protection  may  be 
afforded  when  necessity  arises.  In  either  case  a 
firm  rooting  medium  must  be  afforded,  and  the 
roots  having  been  fixed  firmly  at  planting,  water- 
ing must  be  followed  up  and  also  shading  until 
the  roots  have  taken  to  the  soil.  Where  no  such 
provision  for  affording  winter  supplies  is  being 
made,  the  better  course  will  be  to  cut  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  plants  from  the  spring  sowing,  clearing 
away  all  rubbish,  when  the  after  growth  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  will  enable  it  to  withstand  frost. 
Where  the  Piirsley  is  transplanted  into  deep  frames 
it  will  be  advisable  to  fill  up  with  some  open 
material  before  filling  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  tops 
of  the  plants  can  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

The  fruit  uoom.— If  not  already  done,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  putting  the  fruit  rooms  into 
thorough  order  for  what  is  to  be  stored  in  them. 
Several  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  have  already 
ripened,  and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
stored  in  the  more  forward  localities.  Unless  the 
surroundings  are  quite  clean  and  free  of  smells, 
the  flavour  of  Apples  is  quickly  tainted, and  Pears, 
though  not  so  susceptible,  may  yet  be  praclically 
spoilt  owing  to  contact  with  or  confinement  in 
something  that  is  strong-smelling.  Let  the  roofs 
and  walls  have  a  dressing  of  lime  wash  and  the 
shelves  a  good  scrub  down,  everything  being  done 
to  make  the  fruit  stc*e  fresh  and  sweet.  On  no 
account  ought  Apples  to  come  into  contact  with 
either  straw  or  hay.  At  first  these  substances  may 
be  perfectly  sweet,  but  they  soon  become  damp 
when  fruit  rests  upon  them,  and  a  disagreeable, 
musty  smell  is  given  ofl,  the  Apples  in  particular 
soon  tasting  strongly  of  it.  This  warning  about  the 
nseof  hay  and  straw  is  frequently  given,  but,  judging 
from  the  Apples  that  are  tasted  at  the  autumn 
shows,  very  few  fruit  growers  profit  by  it.  Pears 
keep  best  closely  packed  stalk  uppermost  in 
single  layers,  the  latticed  shelves  in  the  orthodox 
fruit  room  answering  well.  Some  prefer  to  line 
these  shelves  with  clean  kitchen  paper,  and  it  is 
very  advisable  to  do  this  when  there  is  much  air 
passing  through  the  room  at  times.  Seeing  that 
low  timperatures  are  also  undesirable,  lining  the 
shelves  and  covering  the  layers  of  fruit  with  more 
of  the  same  paper  whenever  frosts  are  immi- 
nent will  serve  to  protect  considerably.  Pears 
also  keep  well  and  ripen  admirably  in  drawers, 
but  somewhat  cool,  dry  shelves  are  most  to  be 
desired  this  forward  season.  If  Apples  are  abun- 
dant and  storage  room  limited  in  extent,  the 
floors  of  the  fruit  room  as  well  as  a  spare 
or  disused  bed-room  and  other  cjol  dry  plaies 
may  be  utilised.  Where  there  is  a  chance 
of  cold  air  drawing  up  through  crevices  in 
the  floor,  cover  with  paper  and  then  store  none 
but  sound  fruit  in  great  heaps.  Apples  will  stand 
low  temperatures  well,  but  are  not  frost  proof. 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  stored  where  it  i<  pos- 
sible to  cover  them  with  paper,  mats,  and  such- 
like whenever  severe  frost*  are  expected.  If  eilhcr 
boxes  or  hampers  are  plentiful,  these  also  could 
be  filled  with  fruit  and  stored  one  above  another 
if  need  be.  Neither  Pears  nor  Apples,  however, 
will  keep  well  if  gathered  and  handled  carelessly. 
All  that  are  bruised  or  damaged  in  any  way  ought 


to  be  separated  from  those  which  are  sound  and  be 
the  first  used.  Neglect  this  precaution,  and  the 
chances  are  a  very  few  unsound  fruit  will  early 
commence  decaying  and  spoil  a  great  many  that 
come  into  contact  with  them. 

Other  methods  of  storing  Aitles.— There 
is  such  an  abundance  of  Apples  this  season,  that 
many  of  them  will  very  probably  be  spoilt  or  sacri- 
ficed for  want  of  storage  room.  Supposing  the 
small  supplies  of  choicer  varieties  are  given  what 
are  considered  the  best  places,  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  spare  shelves  in  the  fruit-room,  the  floors  also 
being  utilised,  other  storage  quarters  ought  al.so 
to  be  devised.  Sometimes  the  fruit  keeps  better  in 
these  make-shift  places  than  it  does  in  tlie  regular 
fruit  rooms.  A  dark,  cool,  not  very  dry  and  well- 
sweetened  shed,  with  either  a  thatched  roof  and 
walls,  or  ceiled  roof  and  mat  lined  walls,  suits 
Apples  admirably,  nothing  answering  better  than 
a  disused  Mushroom  house.  In  this  case  shelves 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  storing 
not  more  than  two  or  three  layers  deep,  and  the 
fruit  can  then  be  looked  over,  any  that  is  decaying 
removed,  without  the  necessity  for  any  undue 
handling  of  or  turning  over  that  which  is  sound. 
With  so  many  to  select  from,  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  sense  in  saving  and 
storing  small  or  scrubby  fruit.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  Apples  are  so  very  plentiful,  that  their 
owners  fail  to  find  sufficient  room  for  all  under 
cover  of  a  shed  or  room  of  any  kind,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  a  quantity  of  fairly  long- 
keeping  varieties  should  be  left  in  the  orchards 
to  spoil.  In  all  such  instances  the  plan  of 
storing  Apples  somewhat  similarly  to  Potatoes 
should  be  tried.  Select  a  well-drained  sheltered 
spot,  cover  the  ground  either  with  boards  or  fresh 
wheat  straw,  and  then  form  a  long  mound  of  sound, 
hand -gathered  fruit.  They  should  be  left  uncovered 
when  it  is  dry  during  the  next  ten  days  or  fort- 
night, and  then  be  covered  with  clean  wheat  straw, 
or  fresh  leaves  and  mats  over  these,  strips  of  tim- 
ber being  used  to  keep  everything  in  its  place.  It 
is  the  varieties  that  ripen  in  November  and  De- 
cember that  ought  principally  to  be  thus  stored, 
though  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  keep  better 
in  these  open-air  ridges  than  they  do  in  rooms. 

W.  Iggulden. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  climatic  differences  of  our  seasons  are  very 
remarkable,  and  the  effects  of  those  conditions 
upon  the  plants  are  much  greater  than  people  would 
think.  No  one  can  complain  of  the  lack  of  sun- 
shine or  of  heat  during  the  present  season,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  although  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  they  are 
likely  to  flower  better  next  season.  Owing  to  the 
greater  evaporation  from  sun-heat  and  an  unusually 
dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  about  midsummer,  the 
houses  required  more  damping  down  than  usual. 
This  is  one  of  the  details  of  Orchid  culture  which 
gardeners  fail  to  master  ;  they  either  overdo  it  or 
underdo  it,  and  most  of  them  go  through  the  per- 
formance of  it  without  considering  either  the 
weather  or  the  condition  of  the  plants.  I  have 
seen  the  young  growths  of  Dendrobiums  damp  off, 
owing  to  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
combined  with  insufhciency  of  fresh  air.  Some 
growers  also  syringe  their  Dendrobiums  regularly 
when  in  growth,  and  this  certainly  adds  greatly 
to  the  risk  of  the  growth  s  damping  off.  I 
think  a  thorough  good  syringing  does  some 
Orchids  good  ocsasion.dly,  but  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  syringe  may  produce  disastrous  results, 
or  at  least  do  harm  instead  of  good.  The  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  must 
always  be  studied.  Watering,  syringing,  damping 
the  house,  and  ventilating  must  be  learned  by 
practice  to  a  large  extent. 

This  is  perhaps  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
to  obtain  a  display  of  Orchid  blooms ;  the 
houses  present  a  very  dull  appearance  for 
those  who  only  care  for  Orchids  when  they 
are   in   flower,   but    the   Orchid   fancier  takes   a 


delight  in  the  plants   at   all  seasons,   and  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  flowers  will  repay 
him    for   many   months   of    care.     There   are   yet 
some  species  and  varieties  of  great  beauty  which 
flower    now    and    enliven  the   houses   with  their 
gay  colours.     One   of  the    handsomest   is   Vanda 
Sanderiana,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  genus 
to  establish  or  to  keep  in  good  condition  after  it  is 
established.     Flowering  at  the  same  time  are  the 
finest  of  all  the  Aerides,  viz  ,  A.  Lawrencea^  and  the 
distinct   Sander's    variety.     They  were    both    ex- 
hibited   by    various     cultivators    at     the     R.H.S. 
meeting  in   the    Drill   Hall   the  other   day,   and 
as   so  many  good   cultivators  are  growing  them, 
each  successful  effort  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  best  cultural  conditions  to  command  success. 
Heat  and  moisture  when   growing   and  not   too 
much  dryness  when  at  rest  seem,  as  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  to  suit  them   best.    They  have  both 
been  found  on  the  same  tree  with  the  lovely  Pha- 
lajnopsis   Sanderiana,  growing   on   the  south-east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  it  has  been 
stated   that    they  grow   so   near  the    coast   line, 
that    "  the    long    trailing    roots    of    the    Vanda 
are    often    within    reach    of    the    salt    spray." 
A   distinct  and  handsome  Orchid  now   in  flower 
is   Cattleya  granulosa  Schofieldinna.     The  tawny 
yellow   fiowers   .spotted  with  reddish  brown  and 
borne  on  tall  stems  have  a  striking  effect;  varieties 
of  La^lia  elegans  are  even  more  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful.    I  noted  the  striking  contrast  the  other  day 
between  two  well  flowered  examples  of  L.  elegans 
Schilleriana  and  Turner's  variety,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  former  white,  faintly  tinged  or  flushed 
with  pale  rose,  and  the  rich  amethyst-purple  and 
reddish  maroon  of  the  latter.     Other  varieties  of 
L.  elegans  and  C.  granulosa  may  be  found  in  col- 
lections at  this   season,   and    are    justly  prized. 
Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  in  variety  also  give 
occasional  spikes  of  their  handsomely  marked  and 
richly  spotted   flowers,   and  a   contrast  to   all  of 
them  are  the  long-branched  spikes  of  Onoidium 
incurvum.     I  was  looking  over  a  collection  of  Cy- 
pripediums  this  week  and  found  about  a  score  of 
very  fine  species  and  varieties  in  flower,  but  of  the 
dwarfer  growing  type,  C.  superbiens  was  certainly 
the   most   beautiful,   and   of   the    taller   C.  longi- 
foliumtype,  the  garden  variety  C.  Sedeni  candidu- 
lum  was  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  in  flower  and 
growth.     The  pretty  little  C.  niveum  was  amongst 
them,  and  has  a  delicate  transparent  beauty  all  its 
own.     I    remarked   last   week   that  this  group  of 
Cypripediums  liked  limestone  in  the  soil.     A  good 
cultivator  who  tried  to  grow  the  G.  niveum  group 
in  different  kinds  of  soil  and  various  composts  ad- 
vised abundance  of  water  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  compost  in  which  they  throve  best  was  two- 
thirds  yellow  loam,  one-sixth   noiules   of    chalk, 
and   one-sixth   of    coarse   leaf-mould,    the    plants 
being  grown  in  the  East  India  house  near  the  glass 
roof.    This  group   of    Cypri^jeiiums   may    be  re- 
potted now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time,  and  many 
other  species  and  varieties  of  them  may  be  re- 
potted with  advantage.     The  large  vigorous  speci- 
mens may  have  a  good  shift.     It  is  a  great  mistake 
to   allow  such  garden  varieties  as  C.  graiide,  C. 
Dominianum,  C.  Sedeni,  and  varieties  of  this  type 
to   become    pot-bound;   they    are    often    injured 
thereby.     One  point  I  might  allude  to  with  advan- 
tage, and  that  is  the  cleaning  of  some  varieties  of 
Cypripedium  with  short  brittle  leaves  like  C.  con- 
color.     An  inexperienced  cultivator  might  snatch 
hold  of  a  leaf  and  bend  it  up  to  get  the  sponge  at  the 
under  side  of  it,  but  this  must  be  done  very  care- 
fully, else  the  leaves  snap  off  and  the  plants  suffer 
loss  in  consequence. 

In  alluding  to  the  treatment  of  the  deciduous 
section  of  Dendrobiums  two  weeks  ago,  those  of 
the  nigro-hirsute  section  which  are  not  deciduous 
were  not  mentioned.  They  do  not  require  the 
same  system  of  resting,  and  might  be  injured  by 
too  much  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  queen  of  the 
section,  D.formosumgiganteum  should  now  be  show- 
ing its  flowers,  and  must  on  that  account  lie  freely 
supplied  with  water  to  develop  them  to  their  fullest 
size.  Where  D.  formosum  grows  there  is  rain 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  so  that 
naturally  it  has  no  resting  period,  and  over-drynes» 
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may  be  the  cause  of  its  not  doing:  so  well  witli  us. 
It  succeeds  best  with  basket  culture  near  the  root 
glass  of  the  warmest  house  when  growing.  D. 
formosum  is  found  near  the  sea-coast,  and  ha.s 
been  found  in  posilions  where  the  plants  may 
sometimes  be  covered  with  the  spray.  1).  infundi- 
buliim,  D.  eburneura  and  1).  Jamesianum  are  found 
in  the  higher,  more  inland  districts,  and  are 
probably  geographical  forms  of  the  same  species, 
but  they  require  rather  dilTerent  treatment.  D. 
Jamesianum  is  doing  well  in  the  cool  house.  D. 
maorophyllum,  tlie  pietty,  strongly-scented  D. 
Iisnson;c  and  D.  D.ilhousianum  should  now  be  in 
the  warmest  house  ;  as  they  are  yet  in  full  growth, 
see  that  they  do  not  suffer  a  check  from  want  of 
water.  All  the  three  of  them  will  flower  well  nest 
year  if  they  can  be  encouraged  to  make  good 
growths  now.  The  weather  has  been  very  sultry 
again,  not  much  artiBcial  heat  being  needed  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  to  the  highest  summer 
point.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
FREEsi.\g.— Xo  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
main  stock  of  these  potted  up,  whilst  none  should 
be  left  out  of  the  soil  longer  than  the  end  of 
the  month.  Later  than"  this  will  weaken 
the  bulbs.  Musing  them  to  shrivel.  Large  pots 
are  undesirable,  anything  b3yond6  inches  diameter 
bsing  needless.  A  dozen  good  bulbs  can  be  easily 
got  into  a  pot  of  the  size  named.  For  early 
flowering  there  is  no  doubt  that  imported 
stock  is  far  better  than  home-grown,  having  the 
advantage  as  regards  thorough  ripening.  These 
bulbs  are  worth  taking  prdns  with  ;  therefore,  good 
soil  should  be  chisen  for  them— fibrous  loam 
and  leaf-mould  with  some  spent  Mushroom  bed 
manure  and  road  scrapings  being  as  good  as  can 
be  chosen.  When  potted,  one  good  watering 
should  be  given  and  the  pots  stood  in  a  cold 
frame  ;  a  light  surface  covering  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  thickness  should  then  be  given.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  it 
being  thus  retained  in  a  more  equable  manner. 
When  the  growth  is  seen  to  be  pushing  through 
the  fibre,  this  latter  should  be  lightly  shaken  oflE, 
but  from  that  time  onwards  the  lights  should  be 
kept  on  to  prevent  too  much  draught  about  them. 
Watering  for  a  time  until  there  is  plenty  oE  roots 
mu^t  be  done  cautiously. 

E.\KLY  Hyacinths,  &c.— The  earliest  Roman 
Hyacinths  should  now  be  rooting,  a  fre.sh  batch 
being  put  into  soil  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The 
eirliest  of  the  other  kinds  should  also  be  ordered 
without  delay  ;  these  may  be  advantageously  con- 
fined to  one  of  a  colour.  Grand  A'edette  as  a 
single  white.  Norma  as  a  pink,  Robert  Steiger  as  a 
red,  and  Grand  Vedette,  azure  blue,  with  William 
I.  as  a  dark  blue,  are  reliable  kinds  for  first  early 
work.  To  these  should  be  added  the  early  French 
straw-coloured,  to  which  allusion  has  previously 
been  made,  but  which  bears  repeating.  Where 
this  variety  has  thus  far  escaped  notice,  it  should 
no  longer  do  so  as  a  succession  to  the  earliest  Roman 
Hyacinths,  but  associated  with  them  when  not  extra 
early.  In  its  colour  alone  it  is  essentially  good 
and  distinct;.  For  flowering  about  Christmas-time 
without  hard  forcing  it  is  excellent.  In  either  of 
these  sorts  alluded  to  it  is  useless  to  e.xpect  the 
best  results  if  forcing  be  attempted  in  the  slightest 
degree  before  a  good  number  of  roots  has  been 
made.  Pot  early,  therefore,  and  retard  rather  than 
force  hard. 

Early  Narcis-si,  &o.— The  early  double  Roman 
ami  the  Snowflake  form  of  the  Early  Paper-white 
are  the  best.  These  should  now  be  potted  or 
boxed  to  suit  the  demand.  If  it  be  as  plants, 
then  pots  are  the  best ;  it  for  a  cut  flower  supplv, 
then  boxes  will  answer  well.  For  first  early  work 
the  Due  van  Thol  Tulips  are  the  best  of  the  family. 
If  these  be  in  demand  before  or  at  Christmas,  it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  delay  starting  into  growth 
much  longer.  To  follow  these  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  double  Tournesol  and  Vermilion 
Brilliant  (single).  These  should  be  treated  like 
the  Roman  Hyacinths.    Lilium  Harrisi  or  the  so- 


called  Bermuda  Lily  for  the  first  early  work  should 
be  obtained  and  potted  without  any  further  deUy. 
This  Lily  for  the  time  and  until  a  good  stock  of 
roots  has  been  made  should  be  treated  like  the 
Freesias.  Note  should  lie  made  particularly  that 
large  pots  are  undesirable;  (j-inch  pots  are  large 
enough  in  any  case  for  the  largest  of  bulbs,  whilst 
oftentimes  this  size  will  hold  two  or  even  three 
comfortably. 

LachesaliAS. —These  ought  now  to  have  atten- 
tion for  re-assorting  and  potting  up,  otherwise 
growth  will  take  place,  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  a  check  is  given  that  might  have  been 
avoided.  I  prefer  for  my  own  part  to  use  a  soil 
with  rather  more  leaf-mould  and  manure  in  it  than 
is  usually  chosen  for  Hyacinths,  &o.,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  very  s'uitably  be  worked  through 
a  rather  coarse  meshed  sieve,  the  rougher  parts 
beingafterwards  placed  as  drainage  over  the  crocks. 
Where  there  is  a  large  stock  it  is  just  as  well  to 
let  a  part  stand  over  the  second  year.  I  have 
known  them  thus  do  remarkably  well ;  all  that 
is  then  needed  is  a  fresh  snrface-drcssing.  The 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  Lachenalias, 
more  particularly  L.  tricolor  and  L.  pendula,  are 
very  suitable  su'ijects  for  basket  culture.  This 
will  be  an  excellent  way  of  using  up  any  spare 
stock,  but  it  should  be  composed  of  the  largest 
bulbs.  What  is  needed  is  a  supply  of  good  Moss 
to  line  the  baskets  ;  the  bulbs  can  then  be  worked 
all  over  the  bottom  and  sides,  so  as  to  present  an 
even  appearance  through  the  baskets  when  the 
growth  is  well  developed.  The  tops  of  the  baskets 
must  have  provision  made  for  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water.  L.  Nelsoni  should  have  attention  turned  to 
it,  also  L.  aurea  ;  these  yellow  kinds  are  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome,  but,  unfortunately,  rather 
dear  as  yet. 

Tlberoses.— The  earliest  of  these,  the  African 
bulbs,  will  be  ready  early  in  September,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  end  of  this  month.  With  these  no  time 
time  should  be  lost  if  required  for  winter  flowering. 
When  potted,  a  good  place  will  be  a  pit  just  emptied 
of  Melons,  or  anywhere  near  the  glass  with  warmth, 
but  not  too  much  of  it  until  growth  appears.  At 
lir-t  the  supply  of  water  should  be  limited,  a 
surface-dressing  with  cocoa  fibre  being  a  saving 
in  this  respect.  By  growing  these  early  Tuberoses 
the  need  of  extra  early  forcing  of  the  Gardenia 
may  be  avoided  ;  whilst  as  regards  treatment,  the 
two  may  be  accommodated  together  very  well  in- 
deed. For  this  early  flowerir'g,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  put  three  bulbs  together,  and  for  this  mode  of 
culture  an  8-inch  pot  is  ample,  or  even  one  of  a 
less  size ;  by  this  means  room  and  labour  are 
saved.  James  Hudson. 
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GATHERING   PEARS. 

Pears  will,  no  doubt,  be  early  this  season,  and, 
according  to  my  observations,  many  of  the  va- 
rieties will  require  closely  looking  after,  or  the 
quality  will  be  sadly  wanting.  Having  this  in 
view,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Iggulden  that 
much  useful  advice  might  be  communic.ited  if 
readers  who  are  in  tlie  position  to  do  so  would 
only  state  their  practice  in  gathering  any 
variety  or  varieties  so  that  they  reach  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  quality  that  Pears 
will  ultimately  have  depends  .so  much  upon  the 
gathering,  that  too  mucli  care  cannot  be  taken 
in  this  operation.  That  many  varieties  of  Pears 
are  left  too  long  on  the  trees  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  and  fre(|uently  I  have  come  across 
fruits  at  exhibitions  that  only  too  plainly  showed 
that  this  had  been  the  case.  Suund  to  all 
outward  appearance  they  may  be,  but  the  prac- 
tised eye  can  tell  at  a  glance  that  they  are  but 
poor  apologies  for  the  variety  when  in  perfec- 
tion. This  state  of  things  has  been  the  result 
of  not  gathering  early  enough,  and  I  am  very 


much  of  the  opinion  that  it  ordinary  precau- 
tions are  not  taken,  "  mealy  "  Pears  will  be  very 
much  in  evidence  this  .season.  Not  tliat  the 
seasm  itself  will  affect  the  quality,  but  on 
account  of  this  being  early  there  may  be  a  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  fruits  on  the  trees  up  to  the 
usual  time  of  gathering  in  ordinary  seasons.  It 
will  also  be  interesting  to  watch  the  behaviour 
of  those  varieties  of  Pears  which  are  termed 
"  gritty,"  or  which  .seldom  come  to  perfection 
in  this  country,  except  in  favimrable  soils  and 
districts.  The  early  season  might  certainly 
improve  these,  and  my  advice  in  the  case  of 
these  would  be  to  leave  them  on  the  trees  as 
long  as  po.ssible.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  majority  of  other  good  winter  Pears  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  as  long  as  possible,  or 
until  they  part  readily  from  the  tree  when  lifted 
up  in  the  hand. 

Before  commenting  further  upon  the  gather- 
ing of  these  late  Pears  I  will  refer  to  the  varie- 
ties generally  in  season  throughout  September 
and  October.  Amongst  these  are  Williams' 
P.on  Chretien,  Beurru  d'Amanlis,  Beurro  Super- 
fin,  Mme.  Treyve,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and 
Beurre  Hardy.  To  all  appearance  these  are  all 
much  btfore  their  time,  or  quite  fully  three 
weeks  earlier.  Leaving  these  varieties  on  the 
trees  until  just  on  the  point  of  dropping  before 
gathering  them  will  lessen  their  ((uality  con- 
siderably. Keep  they  may  do,  but  the  flesh 
will  not  be  nearly  so  melting  as  if  they  had 
been  gathered  earlier — in  fact,  decidedly  rough, 
and  they  will  go  off'  at  the  core  when  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  they  appear  sound.  A  limit 
might  be  allowed  to  Beurre  Superfin  and  Beurr6 
Hardy  so  as  to  prolong  their  season,  but  the 
earlier  gathered  will  be  of  much  the  better 
quality.  Gathered  at  the  right  period,  Fondante 
d'Automne  is  really  a  delicious  Pear,  and  to 
prolong  the  season  of  this  variety  it  is  some- 
times recommended  that  gatherings  should  take 
place  at  intervals.  From  the  first  two  gatherings 
where  a  week  is  allowed  between,  the  ([uality  is 
really  first-rate,  but  after  this  the  fruits  seldom, 
if  ever,  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  earlier 
gathered.  The  flesh  even  now  is  remarkably 
sweet,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  unsafe  now  to 
make  the  first  gathering.  It  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate if  our  October  Pears  should  be  in  and 
over  a  month  before  their  usual  season  of  ripen- 
ing, but  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  this 
is  what  they  will  be,  as  it  is  certainly  in  the 
later  season  that  Pears  are  the  most  appre- 
ciated. 

Seeing  that  these  Pears,  which  are  usually 
in  season  throughout  October,  are  much  earlier, 
and  th.at  leaving  them  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
they  will  hang  depreciates  their  quality,  we 
must  consider  the  best  means  by  which  the 
later  kinds  can  be  retarded.  Marie  Louise, 
Thomp-son's,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  also 
Pitmaston  Duchess  are  amongst  the  best  No- 
vember Pears,  which  will  ripen  up  thoroughly 
if  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  they  can,  and  I 
should  think  this  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
retarding  them,  as  if  they  were  gathered  earlier 
they  would  most  surely  ripen  up.  Conseiller 
de  Ja  Cour  should  also  be  allowed  to  hang, 
as  then  the  quality  comes  up  very  well  indeed. 
To  think  of  retarding  the  main  winter  kinds 
by  also  gathering  earlier  will  not,  I  think, 
assist  this  end.  As  a  rule  our  climate  is 
not  sufficiently  favourable  for  the  thorough 
ripening  of  late  Pears,  except,  of  course,  in 
favoured  soils  and  districts,  so  altogether  the 
lengthened  season  may  be  in  their  favour.  It 
may  certainly  not  be  necessary  to  allow  them 
to  hang  till  frosts  put  the  finishing  touch 
to    them,    as    this,    although    the    best    under 
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the  circumstanoss  iu  late  seasons,  is  not 
the  best  mode  of  maturing.  Such  varieties 
as  Glou  Morceau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Passe  Coluiar, 
Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  de  Jonghe,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Maiie  Benoist,  Beurru  Sterckmans, 
Passe  Crassane,  Bergamote  dEaperen,  Olivier 
de  Serres,  and  Doyenne  d'Alen  on  should 
certainly  be  allowed  to  hang  until  they  will 
part  readily  from  the  tree.  No  doubt  iu  those 
gardens  where  a  good  water  supply  is  laid  on 
and  this  can  be  applied  without  much  difficulty, 
good  fruits  should  certainly  be  forthcoming, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Jubilee  year,  some 
of  those  kinds  enumerated  above  swelling  up 
to  an  exceptional  size,  the  quality  also  being 
Buperb.  Y.  A.  H. 


Two    good    pot    Figs   for   forcing.— This 

season  I  had  every  opportunity  of  testing  the 
merits  of  several  varieties  of  Figs  for  early  fruiting 
in  pots.  Of  the  newer  kinds  the  heaviest  croppers 
were  St.  John's  and  Pingo  de  Mel.  These  varie- 
ties do  not  shed  their  first  crop  like  many  other 
kinds  and  swell  up  quickly.  Those  who  have  not 
yet  grown  either  of  the  above  varieties  for  early 
forcing  wouM  do  well  to  give  them  a  trial.  St. 
John's  is  a  large  white-fleshed  fruit,  sweet  and 
juicy.  This  variety  I  gathered  the  end  of  March 
from  plants  in  12-inch  pots.  Pingo  de  Mel  has  a 
yellowish  flesh  and  the  tree  is  equally  fruitful.  St. 
John's  is  of  erect  habit,  while  the  other  is  spread- 
ing. Both  varieties  have  heavy  first  crops,  but  do 
not  bear  so  freely  a  second  time,  like  Brown  Turkey 
and  other  older  kinds.  Out  of  twelve  varieties 
the  two  varieties  earned  were  the  best.  They  were 
grown  in  a  low  house  started  early  in  December, 
and  came  in  far  in  advance  of  older  kinds.  I  have 
now  grown  St.  John's  three  seasons  as  a  pot  plant, 
and  am  more  pleased  with  it  this  season  than 
ever  on  account  of  its  free-bearing  and  easy  forc- 
ing qualities.  It  is  wonderful  the  quantity  of 
fruit  these  plants  will  produce  even  from  trees  in 
small  pots  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  feeding, 
stopping,  and  moisture. —  G.  Wythe.s. 

Size  and  flavour  in  fruit. — It  is  clear  that 
a  hot  dry  season  like  the  present  reveals  some  new 
features  to  fruit  jrrowers.  In  my  garden  all  kinds 
of  fruit  are  far  better  in  flavour  and  larger  in  size 
this  year  than  they  have  been  during  the  last  few 
years.  Peaches  are  line  in  flavour.  Iloyal  George 
is  most  delicious  when  taken  off  the  tree  just  a 
day  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  Noblesse  is  equally 
good.  I  doubt  if  these  two  kinds  are  surpassed 
from  a  flavour  point  of  view.  The  flavour  of  .Jar- 
gonelle Pears  was  also  better  than  in  any  previous 
year;  to  have  this  at  its  best  it  must  remain  till 
almost  ripe  on  the  trees.  Strawberries  were  very  fine 
as  regards  size  and  flavour.  A  neighbour  remarked 
t )  me  recently  that  he  never  had  Sir  J.  Paxton  so 
highly  flavoured  and  fine  before.  Duiing  the  last 
few  days  I  have  been  gathering  many  kinds  of 
Plums  from  walls.  Such  kinds  as  Jefferson  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  Gages  are  simply  delicious. — 
J.  C.  F. 

Grapes  shanking  (/•'.  /;.).— This  may  arise 
from  more  than  one  cau.se.  The  rools  may  be  in  a 
bad  state  through  working  in  an  imsuitable  soil, 
or,  as  this  season  has  been  exceptionally  dry,  the 
border  may  be  too  dry  for  healthy  root-action.  In 
the  latter  case  a  good  soaking  with  liquid  manure 
will  be  beneficial.  If  the  fault  arises  from  the 
roots  being  in  a  cold,  deep,  undrained  border,  the 
only  remedy  will  be  root-lifting  hnd  a  new  border. 

Preserving    Grapes   f  om    wasp?. — I    am 

surprised  that  anyor.e  thould  advise  the  use  of 
muslin  bags  for  the  preservation  of  Grapes  from 
wasps'  attacks  when  by  simply  touching  the 
partially  eaten  berries  with  a  small  drop  of  Scott's 
or  Davis'  wasp  destroyer  from  a  pointed  stick 
their  cltarance  from  the  house  is  speedily  effected. 
Mr.  A.  Long  (page  130)  surely  has  not  yet  found 
the  value  of  tlie.se  frequently  advertised  remedies, 
or  he  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  the  old- 


fashioned  muslin  bag.  If  he  has  not  done  so,  he 
should  lose  no  time  in  proving  their  intrinsic 
value,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  their  trial  will 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  muslin  bag  no 
longer  necessary  in  the  vinery  or  any  other  house. 
— W.  S. 

Caterpillars  destroying  Grapes  f  ^\'.  M.  S.)- 
— Your  Vine  is  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of  a 
small  moth,  one  of  the  Tortricida;,  but  I  cannot 
say  to  what  species  it  belongs.  The  use  of 
any  insecticide  would  injure  the  fruit  and  do 
more  harm  than  good,  so  that  there  is  little 
else  to  be  done  but  examine  the  bunches  and 
pick  out  the  caterpillars.  Some  might  be  induced 
to  fall  by  shaking  or  jarring  the  bunches.  Any 
small  moths  found  inside  a  vinery  should  be  killed, 
as  their  presence  can  do  no  good  and  may  do  harm. 
-G.  S.  S. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

I  THINK  that  more  mildew  is  caused  in  vineries 
by  the  admission  of  front  air  at  the  tin.e  when 
the  Vines  are  in  bloom  than  from  all  other 
causes  put  together.  I  see  instances  of  this 
yearly.  Mildew  on  Vines  is  very  often  found 
in  the  amateur's  vinery  and  greenhouse  com- 
bined, simply  because  the  front  ventilators  are 
opened  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing along  with  the  Vines.  Hot  sun,  accom- 
panied with  cold  ea.sterly  winds,  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  mildew  in  vineries  where  they  are  at 
all  exposed  to  draught.  Some  writers  attempt 
to  accoirnt  for  the  presence  of  mildew  on  not 
only  Vines,  but  Peaches  and  other  plants,  by 
reason  of  the  uncongenial  state  of  the  roots  ; 
but  I  hardly  know  what  line  of  argument  such 
persons  would  take  up  when  badly  infested 
vineries,  Peach  hou.ses  and  Rose  houses  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  this  fungus  without 
molesting  the  roots  in  the  slightest.  I  am  satis- 
tied  that  draughts  of  cold  air  admitted  through 
opening  the  ventilators  in  opposite  directions, 
like  those  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  any  house, 
will  produce  a  full  crop  of  mildew. 

I  have  a  good  example  illustrating  the  defec- 
tive system  of  air -giving  and  its  baneful 
results.  I  have  two  plants  of  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  growing  in  a  temporary  border  in  a  small 
span-roofed  house  very  much  exposed  to  the 
east  wind.  One  plant  is  at  the  entrance  and 
facing  the  opening  door,  where  it,  of  necessity, 
is  subject  to  cold  draughts  on  opening  the 
door.  This  plant  is  annually  mildewed  more  or 
less,  while  the  other  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  house  does  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  fungus.  The  same  treatment  is  accorded 
to  both  plants  in  other  respects.  In  a  rather 
lofty  Peach  house  mildew  was  for  a  couple  of 
years  very  troublesome  on  the  trees  growing 
over  the  front  trellis.  The  ventilators  being 
pivot-hung,  they  admitted  a  quantity  of  air 
when  opened.  No  matter  how  hot  the  sun 
was,  if  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east 
mildew  was  certain  to  attack  the  trees  when 
the  front  ventilators  were  opened.  Now  they 
are  never  opened  in  the  spring,  exce])t  for  a 
short  time  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  then  but  a  little.  I'nder  this  treatment 
mildew  is  not  known  in  that  particular  house. 

I  had  tlie  misfortune  some  years  since  to 
have  all  the  Vines  in  the  late  house  badly 
attacked  with  mildew,  the  result  of  trying  an 
experiment.  The  vineries  here,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  lofty,  wide,  lean-to  in  shape,  with  4-feet 
high  lights  at  the  back.  That  devoted  to  late 
varieties  is  :>0  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  and 
arranged  at  the  east  end,  which  is  exposed  to 
cutting  winds.  When  the  Nines  were  in  bloom 
during  the  month  of  April  we  had  very  hot 
sun.     One  day  I,  being  advised  to  admit  front 


air  rather  freely  to  the  Vines,  incautiously  did 
so.  When  the  berries  were  the  size  of  peas  the 
mildew  was  plainly  visible.  It  spread  very 
rapidly  indeed  not  only  to  nearly  all  the 
bunches,  but  to  the  leaves  and  young  wood 
also.  In  order  to  check  it  the  border  was 
kept  perfectly  dry  on  the  surface — in  fact 
it  was  covered  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  pipes  were  made  hot,  and  afterwards 
coated  with  sulphur  made  into  the  consistency 
of  paint.  In  addition  to  this  the  bunches  as 
well  as  the  affected  leaves  were  dusted  over 
with  the  sulphur.  The  main  rods  were  like- 
wise painted  their  whole  length  with  the  same 
sulphur  mixture,  this  being  repeated  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  The  hot-water  pipes  were  kept 
continually  hot,  air  being  aduutted  in  moderate 
quantity  through  the  top  ventilators  only. 
The  following  winter  the  rods  were  again 
coated  with  sulphur,  with  the  result  that  rail- 
dew  was  present  the  following  year  in  but 
small  quantity.  By  early  removing  affected 
berries  and  dusting  tlie  leaves  with  sulphur 
where  affected  the  fungus  was  stamped  out  en- 
tirely. Until  the  berries  commence  to  colour 
the  front  ventilators  are  not  opened,  neither 
have  the  roots  been  interfered  with  beyond  an 
annual  top-dressing.  E.  Molyneu.x:. 


Peaches  dropping. — Two  years  ago  I  had  a 
nice  small  Peach  house  erected,  and  planted  four 
Peach  trees,  the  roots  of  three  of  them  being 
inside,  but  those  of  one  outside.  Three  of  them 
were  young  trees,  the  other  a  tree  some  eight 
or  ten  years  old  that  I  had  growing  against  a 
wall,  but  removed  to  the  house.  They  were  all 
planted  in  fine  new  loam  from  a  pasture  field,  but 
without  any  manure.  They  have  all  grown 
splendidly,  and  appear  to  be  in  good  robust 
health  and  covered  with  leaves.  They  were  all 
covered  with  blossom,  and  all  appeared  to  set 
fruit  freely,  but  since  then  it  has  all  dropped  from 
the  finest  looking  tree.  Three  fruits  only  remain 
on  the  next  finest  tree.  There  is  a  fair  crop  on 
the  tree  that  grew  best,  and  the  old  tree  has  some 
two  dozen  fruit  on  it.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  the  two  finest  treeshave  cast  all  their  fruit,  and 
bow  should  I  treat  them  tor  next  season  7  The  tree 
that  has  its  roots  outside  is  the  one  that  has  not 
a  single  fruit  on  it. — J.  S. 

*^,*  If  "J.  S."  had  mentioned  the  size  of  the 
fruit  when  it  dropped  off  there  would  have  been 
a  better  chance  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  swell  properly. 
Seeing  that  the  trees  are  in  good  health,  the 
wholesale  falling  off  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
dryness  at  the  roots,  as  it  is  very  certain  if  water- 
ing had  been  neglected  this  season  red  spider 
would  have  been  in  the  ascendant.  The  symptoms 
point  to  exuberance  of  growth  being  the  cause  of 
the  fruit  dropping  prematurely.  When  the  trees 
are  first  planted  in  a  good,  not  necessarily  rich 
border,  and  for  two  or  three  seasons  after,  they  are 
liable  to  grow  very  vigorously,  though  bud-dropping 
is  more  often  than  not  the  outcome  of  this  gross- 
ness.  In  this  instance  either  the  set  was  faulty 
or  else  the  fruit  was  disturbed  by  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  wood.  The  fact  of  the  least 
vigorous  tree  being  the  most  fruitful  fully  bears 
out  this  conclusion.  All  that  I  can  suggest  as  to 
the  treatment  that  is  most  likely  to  correct  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  dropping  the  fruit  is  a  very 
light  use  of  the  knife,  and  in  particular  the 
retention  of  the  smaller  wood  or  spray  when  the 
winter  pruning  is  done.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  spray  will  carry  fruit  when  the  strong 
wood  fails.  Let  the  trees  have  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  sunshine  going  and  as  much  air  as  pos.sible. 
If  the  wood  is  still  very  green  and  comparatively 
.soft,  a  little  fire-heat  during  dull  showery  weather 
in  addition  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  will  do 
good.  Not  till  the  trees  promise  to  swell  a  good 
crop  of  fiuit  to  its  full  size  should  any  feeding  at 
the  roots  be  attempted. — W.  I. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AKALIA  SIEBOLDI  IN  CORNWALL. 
The  Alalia,  part  of  which  is  here  figured,  is 
growiiii;  in  the  grounds  here.  Its  height  is 
8  feet  6  inches,  the  greatest  width  of  the 
plant  being  15  feet  6  inches.  From  the 
collar  there  rise  six  main  stems,  the  largest 
being  at  1  foot  from  the  ground  12  inches 
in  circumfi-rence.  It  was  planted  out  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  being  then  a  small  plant 
in  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot.  It  is  growing 
about  15  feet  from  a  wall  facing  north-east, 
partially  under  a  liecch  tree,  and  is  fairly 
sheltci'ed  from  all  winds.  The  soil  is  light 
and  well  drained,  the  subsoil  being  clay  slate. 
It  has  never  luul  any  manure  of  any  sort, 
and  has  never  had  any  care  taken  of  it  be- 


which  should  have  bloomed  in  May,  are  now 
coming  out,  their  vitality  being  renewed  by 
the  rain.  AiiTr.uit  P.   Nix. 

Mijiinf  C//ar/i's,  'J'niro. 


Stspliandra  flexuosa. — Apart  from  the  small 
whitish  flowers,  which  are  not  particulary  showy, 
this  is  a  very  pretty  shrub,  which  to  be  seen  at  its 
best  must  not  be  crowded  up,  as  a  gre,it  deal  of  its 
beauty  consists  in  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
its  branches  are  arranged.  It  is  nearly  related  to 
the  Spirseas,  and  bears  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  some  of  them.  As  a  shrub  from  4  ft.  to  (1  ft. 
in  height  this  Stephandra  displays  itself  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  principal  shoots  are  erect, 
the  upper  portion  as  well  as  the  branches 
gracefully  arching,  while  the  entire  bark  is  bright 
red.  The  leaves,  which  are  disposed  alternately  in 
a  very  regular  manner  along  the  slender  shoots, 
are  trilobate,  very  deeply  cut,  and  about  a  couple 
of  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  rather  a  pale 
shade  of  green.    This  Stephandra  is  a  native  of 


Aralia  Sieboldi  in  the  gar^lcn  n:  Mount  Cliiirles,   Tic 
Garden /roils  a  pltotmjraph  sent  by  Mr. 


Engrared  for 
P.  Nix. 
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yond  removing  other  thing.s  to  give  it  room. 
The  CDgraving  only  gives  less  than  half  of 
the  Aralia.  A  Chama'rops  Fortunei  has 
rather  spoilt  one  side  of  it,  but  that  has  been 


Japan,  from  whtnce  it  was  introduced  a  little  over 
twenty  years  ago,  but  Messrs.  Veitch  were,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  to  put  it  into  commerce  about  ten 
years  later.  As  a  graceful  shrub  of  a  pleasing  and 
distinct  appearance,  and  one  at  the  same  time  that 


moved  this  sp'ing.      What  appears  to  be  the  ,  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  this 
stem  of  the   Aralia   is   the   Chamterops  men-   Stephandra  has  much  to  recommend  it.-T. 
tioned  above.    The  Aralia  has  suffered  a  good  I     Azalea  viacosa.— By  the  early  part  of  August 
.leal   from   the  drought,  many  leaves  having   (especially  during  such  a  season  as  the  present 
„  ,,         ,  ...  "     ;  •'  ,     .         ,,"    when  many  autumn- flowering  subiects  are  already 

fallen,  but  it  has  much  recovered  since  the  past  their  best)  this  Azalea  with  only  a  few  of  its 
rain,  and  the  new  growths  are  coming  on  blooms  still  in  an  une.Tpanded  state  is  sure  to  be 
well.  The  Chamcerops  has  not  sull'ered  much  noticed,  as  this  beautiful  class  of  hardy  flowering 
from  the  removal,  and  I  have  little  doubt  as   ^^hrubs  is  chiefly  identified  with  the  spring  months. 


to  its  survival,  although  it  was  moved  in  the 
middle  of  the  drought.  I  have  a  Siberian 
Crab  tree  that  is  a  perfect  picture  ;  the 
branches  are  bent  nearly  to  the  ground  with 
the  weight  of  the  fruit.  In  ordinary  times 
I  can   walk    under    them.     Rhododendrons, 


and  the  fact  that  there  are  some  species  that 
bloom  much  later  on  is  apt  to  be  generally  over- 
looked. After  A.  rhombica  and  A.  mollis  come 
the  bulk  of  the  hybiid  varieties, known  collectively 
as  Ghent  Azaleas,  while  the  season  is  continued  by 
the  Californian  A.  ocoidentalis,  and  lastly,  by  the 
subject  of  this  note— A.  viscosa.     The  individual 


white  or  pink.  They  are  very  sweetly  scented. 
Besides  its  value  for  its  own  sake  as  a  beautiful 
flowering  shrub,  this  Azalea  will  in  all  probability 
render  the  hybridist  good  service  in  the  production 
of  a  race  that  will  extend  the  flowering  season  of 
the  Azalea,  .and  at  the  same  time  combine  the 
brighter  colours  of  some  of  the  earlier  flowering 
hybrids  wiih  the  late  blooming  qualities  of  A.  vis- 
cosa.—T. 

Leycesteria  formoea.— We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  a  group  of  this  line  shrub  has  been  planted  in 
the  liamboo  garden  at  Ivew.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1824, 
and  is  of  charming  grace,  whilst  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  as  to  its  hardiness.  When  in  suitable 
soil  and  position  it  will  grow  fully  I!  feet  in  height, 
the  branches  gracefully  bent  and  very  leafy,  the 
purplish  white  flowers  and  bracts  in  appropriate 
contrast.  Then  we  get  the  rich  purple  berries  in 
autumn,  and  in  especially  sheltered  spots  the 
branches  retain  their  leafy  character  throughout 
the  winter,  but  usually  it  is  deciduou.s.  Ordinary 
soil  will  sufhce  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  a  sense  everybody's 
shrub. 

Amorpha  canescena.— Although  this  plant 
was  first  introduced,  according  to  Loudon,  in  1812, 
it  does  not  at  any  subsequent  period  appear  to 
have  been  common ;  now,  at  any  rate,  it  is  very 
rarely  seen.  The  name  occurs  in  the  sale  lists  of 
some  Continental  nurserymen,  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  the  true  canescent  species ;  the 
plant  which  figures  under  the  name  appears  to  be 
a  form  of  A,  fruticosa.  It  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ferent from  and  superior  to  that  .species,  making 
slender  shoots  eich  year  IJ  feet  to  2  feet  long, 
which  (in  the  open,  at  any'rate)  are  killed  back 
annually.  The  most  striking  character  peculiar  to 
this  species  is  the  hoary  appearance  of  ihe  stems 
and  leaves,  imparted  by  a  covering  of  short  grey 
hairs.  The  flowers,  borne  on  a  compact  raceme 
at  the  end  of  each  shoot,  are  of  a  bright  bluish 
purple.  In  most  years  it  flowers  during  August, 
but  is  this  year  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States  and  is 
described  as  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi.— B. 

Lespedeza    Sieboldi.  —  This    is    the    name 
applied  at  Kew  to  the  plant  commonly  known  as 
Desmodium  penduliflorum,  whose  profusion  of  rosy 
purple  pea  shaped  blossoms  form  such  a  pleasing 
feature  in  early  autumn.     Between  this  plant  and 
Lespedeza  bicolor  there  has  been  for  many  years 
and  in  various  publications,  including  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening,"  a  good  deal  of  confusion, 
for  these  two  plants  are  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  each  other,  though  they  are  really  perfectly 
distinct.     The   plant   hitherto    regarded    as    Des- 
modium  penduliflorum  is  of  a  half-shrubby  cha- 
racter,  that   after  flowering    dies    nearly    to    the 
ground  and  pushes  up  the  following  season's  shoots 
from  a  few  large  buds  near  the  base  of  the  plant. 
The  shoots  .are  long  and  slender,  the  tallest  reach- 
ing a  height  of   6   feet   or  even  more.     They  are 
rather  thinly  clothed,  especially  towards  the  base, 
with  trifoliate  leaves  and  terminated  by  crowded' 
racemes  of  rosy  purple  pea-shaped  blossoms.     The 
flowering  season  is  usually  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember onwards,  though  this  year  the  flowers  will 
in  all  probability  be  earlier  than  that.     Lespedeza 
bicolor  commences  to  bloom  early  in  August  and  is 
usually  over   before    the   Desmodium    begins.     It 
(the  Lespedeza)  is  an  upright-growing  plant  from 
'■i  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  far  rounder  leaflets 
than  the  other  and  the   flowers  are  not  nearly  so 
showy.     It  is  pleasing  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
distinctness  of  these  two  plants  is  now  recognised 
by  our  botanical  authorities,  and  on   this  point  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lespedeza  Sieboldi 
is  as  a  garden  plant  much  superior  to  L.  bicolor, 
though  in  many  gardens  a  place  may  well  be  found' 
for  both  of   them,  especially  when   it  is  remem- 
bered that,  in  common   with   many  of  the  Legu- 
minosaj,  they  resist  drought  better  than  several 
other  classes  of  plants. — T. 

Hypericums    in    bloom. —As    the    summer 
advances  and  but  few  flowering  shrubs  are  left  us. 


blooms  of  the  last  are  rather  small,  and  in  colour  I  many  of  the  Hypericums  are  very  gay  with  their 
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wealth  of  golden  blossoms,  which  colour  is  but 
little  represented  among  shrubs  at  this  season, 
though  numerous  enough  in  the  case  of  herbaceous 
subjects,  notably  some  of  the  larger  Composilic 
The  Hypericums  are  natives  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America. 
and  of  them  the  Indian  and  Japanese  species  are 
remarkably  showy,  but  not  always  of  sufficient 
hardiness  to  resist  our  more  severe  winters.  Three 
of  these  eastern  species  have  already  been  illus- 
trated by  means  of  coloured  plates  in  The  Garden, 
viz.,  H.p'atulum,Vol.  XII.,  H.friflorum.  Vol.  XXIII., 
and  II.  obloBgifolium,  Vul.  XXX  ,  while  a  hybrid 
form  from  one  of  tliese  is  now  among  the  most 
popular  of  all  Hypericums.  This  is  H.  Moserianum, 
which  was  obtained  by  intercrossing  the  Japanese 
H.  palulum  with  the  common  Rose  of  Sharon 
(H.  calycinum).  This  last  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  dwarf  St.  John's  Worts,  but  is  far  too 
common  to  need  anything  further  said  with  regard 
to  it.  Hypericum  olympicum,  figureil  in  The 
Garden,  April  2,  18.S7,  is  another  low-growing 
species,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding. 
The  foliage  of  this  is  very  glaucous,  while  the 
flowers  are  large,  but  more  starry  than  in  the 
eastern  species.  The  first  two  kinds  mentioned 
by  Loudon  are  H.  elatum,  which  forms  a  some- 
what erect,  freely  branching  bush,  that  reaches  a 
height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
small,  but  of  a  rich  yellow,  and  borae  is  great  pro- 
fusion, while  in  the  case  of  H.  hircinum  which 
grows  about  a  yard  high,  they  are  of  a  paler 
yellow,  while  the  stamens  are  so  long  that  they 
project  somewhat  further  than  the  peta's.  Of 
these  two,  H.  elatum  is  a  naHve  of  North  America, 
and  H.  hircinum  of  Spain. — T. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield.— With  such 
an  exaeplional  season  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  report  the  fruit  crops  as  quite  up  to  the  average, 
and  although  on  such  gravelly  soils  as  ours  where 
the  drought  has  been  felt  most  severely,  a  falling 
off  in  size  is  the  only  noticeable  feature  to  com- 
plain of.  Apples,  probably  the  most  important 
crop  of  all.  are  quite  up  to  the  average,  fruit  on 
old  orchard  trees  being  decidedly  smaller,  whilst 
trees  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  water  has  been 
available  aregood.  Cellini  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Pott's  Seedling,  Blenheim, 
and  Deux  Ans  are  fairly  well  laden  with  good 
fruit.  Pears  are  ah^^o  good,  those  favoured 
with  a  goodly  supply  of  water  carrying  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  Those  worthy  of  note  are 
BrockworthPark,  Beurrfi  Hardy,  Durandeau,  JIarie 
Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Knight's  Monarch,  the 
last  in  my  opinion  being  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  winter  Pears,  although  very  apt  to  losea  great 
many  of  its  fruit  prematurely.  Of  the  many 
varieties  grown  here  I  know  of  no  more  juicy  and 
delicious  Pear  than  Knight's  Monarch  after  Christ- 
mas. Apricots  set  an  enormous  crop,  heavy  thin- 
ning having  to  be  done  at  an  early  period  and 
again  at  intervals  to  reduce  the  crop,  which  has 
been  extra  fine  where  water  has  been  applied 
freely.  Early  Cherries  were  destroyed  by  a  late 
frost,  but  Morellos  are  plentiful  and  good.  Peaches 
are  also  good,  and  trees  exceptionally  clean  and 
healthy,  frequent  washing  down  with  the  garden 
hose  keeping  spider  and  black-fly  in  subjection. 
Strawberries  have  been  bad,  the  fruit  small  and 
poor  in  fla"our,  and  the  season  very  short.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  other  bush  fruits.  Goose- 
berries were  badly  infested  with  red  spider,  many 
trees  dying  outright. 

Kitchen  garden  crops  have  wonderfully  im- 
proved since  the  rain,  but  I  should  hardly  think  a 
gardener's  energy  was  ever  more  severely  taxed 
than  it  has  been  this  sea.son  in  this  department. 
especially  where  labour  is  short  and  the  demand 
great.  Peas  have  refused  to  grow.  Carrots  have 
in  many  places  gone  off  altogether,  and   Onions 


have  fared  but  little  better.  A  mild  and  genial 
autumn  may,  however,  mend  matters  in  this  de- 
partment.— A.  Ma.\im. 

Nuneham  Park,  Abingdon.— The  prospects 
generaily,considering  the  exceptional  season  we  have 
just  passed  through,  are  very  cheering.  Apples  are  a 
lull  crop  and  good  ;  our  best  are  Blenheim  Orange, 
Cox's  Orange,  King,  Kerry,  and  Gooseberry  Pip- 
pins, Beauty  of  Kent,  Kentish  Fillba-ket,  Cellini, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Hawthornden,  Hollandbury,  Lord 
SuffieJd,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Wellington.  Pears 
are  an  average  crop,  the  best  being  BdurrL-  Bache- 
lier,  Beurr6  Diel,  Constiller  de  la  Cour,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Easter  Beurr^,  and  Marie  Louise. 
Apricots  have  been  a  very  heavy  crop,  fruit  large, 
and,  owing  to  the  tropical  weither,  beautifully 
ripened,  but  fully  a  month  in  advance  of  their 
usual  season.  Cherries  of  sweet  varieties  were  plen- 
tilul  and  good.  Morellos  abundant.  Plums  are  a 
very  heavy  crop  ;  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  par- 
ticularise any  variety  this  season.  Of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  I  am  not  able  to  speak,  as  we  grow 
none  outside.  Of  small  fruits.  Black,  Red,  and 
White  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries 
are  abundant.  .Strawberries  with  us  (and  I  may 
say  this  neighbourhood  generally)  were  about  half 
a  crop,  owing  to  the  long-continued  drought,  .and 
fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Fortunately, 
I  mulched  early  in  the  season,  otherwise  the  crop 
would  have  been  light.  Noble  with  us  withstood 
the  drought  as  well  as  any  variety.  Figs  and 
Quinces  are  an  average  crop.  Medlars  light. 
Filberts  plentiful.     W.ilnuts  scarcely  any. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well,  although  the  crop  of 
early  varieties  has  so  far  been  light,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  excellent  quality,  and  so  far  no  trace 
of  disease. — Aethdk  Geoece  Nichols. 

Kingston-on-Thames. — Exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  the  general  condition  of  the 
fruit  crops  in  many  parts  qf  .Surrey  and  West 
Middlesex  enable  me  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
long  drought  the  crops  have  been  and  are  generally 
very  good  indeed,  and  in  some  places  wonderfully 
so.  On  the  whole,  the  Surrey  sand  and  irregular 
ground  formation  seem  to  give  some  of  the  best 
imaginable  products.  Apples  are  not  so  abundant 
or  so  fine  as  usual  on  dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  except  where  kept  well  watered  and 
mulched.  'VVhere  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  especially  thickly  planted,  the  effect  on  the 
fruit  crop  has  been  harmful.  Still  there  has  been, 
if  less  wood  growth,  very  much  of  stout  bud-for- 
mation that  should  on  dwarf  trees  produce  a  heavy 
crop  next  year.  In  the  case  of  stand,ard  trees,  es- 
pecially on  old  ones,  there  are  heivvy  crops,  but 
these  are  chiefly  of  the  old  orchard  varieties. 
Standard  trees  seem  to  have  felt  the  effect  of  the 
drought  but  slightly,  and  where  the  fruit  is  small 
it  is  perhaps  more  due  to  heat  or  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  .and  excessive  cropping  than  of  drought 
nt  the  roots.  In  many  districts  the  Peiir  crop  is  a 
wonderful  one  ;  Williams'  Bon  Chr.5tien,  Louise 
Bonne,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  &c.,  are 
often  found  crowded  with  fruit.  At  Hook,  just 
beyond  Surbiton,  Williams  Pear  trees  m.\ny  years 
old  .are  carrying  wonderful  crops,  many  ti\es  hav- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  bushels  on  each,  perhaps 
even  more,  and  a  fine  sample.  Dwarf  trees  on  the 
Quince  have  not  done  very  well,  but  are  m.aking 
fruit  -  buds  freely.  Wall  Pears  are  generally 
good  everywhere,  and  now  that  such  fine  rains 
have  fallen  the  samples  should  be  excellent, 
as  in  all  similar  ca?es  the  fruits  have  ma- 
terially swollen.  Plums  have  been  a  partial 
crop,  only  here  and  there  heavy.  These  and  Dam- 
sons not  only  have  suffered  at  the  roots  from  the 
drought,  but  the  hot,  dry  atmosphere  generated 
aphis  and  spider  to  an  unusual  extent.  Out  of 
these  troubles  the  trees  are  now  growing.  Thebe^-t 
crops  seem  to  be  on  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Victoria 
and  Czar,  and  in  some  cases  Green  Gages  are 
abundant.  All  .allowance  being  made,  however. 
Plun)s  will  be  plentiful  in  the  markets.  All 
descriptions  of  Cherries  have  been  heavy  crops, 
although  t'ne  fruit  may  not  have  been  so  fine  as 
usual.  Still  there  h.as  been  no  cracking.  Morellos 
have  fruited  wonderfully  on  bush,  standard,  and 
wall  trees.    Still  Cherries  have  been  much  troubled 


with  aphis  ;  so,  too,  h.ave  been  Black  Currants,  the 
crop  having  been  but  a  moderate  one,  as  the  bloom, 
doubtless  owing  to  sharp  frosts  in  April,  was  then 
greatly  thinned.  Red  and  White  Currants  have  been 
abundant  .and  f.airly  good.  Perhaps  Gooseberries  suf- 
fered most  from  the  drought,  as  spider  w.as  sogeneral. 
Rarely  have  the  bushes  been  worse  attacked.  Still 
there  has  been  plenty  of  Goosaberries,  The  effect 
of  the  spider  attack  on  the  bashes  may  be  more 
apparent  next  year.  Of  the  bush  fruits.  Raspberries 
suffered  most,  as  in  many  cases  the  berries  almost 
withered  up  instead  of  swelling.  However,  new 
canes  are  making  good  growth  now.  Strawberries, 
because  shallow  rooted,  .also  very  materially  felt 
the  drought,  and  whilst  fruits  were  for  a  short 
time  abundant  .and  cheap,  the  season  w.as  soon 
over.  Plants  now  are  rapidly  recovering.  Walnuts 
and  small  Nuts  are  fine,  clean,  and  very  abundant. 
Wall  stone  fruits  have  been  and  still  are  won- 
derfully plentiful — indeed,  it  is  a  great  Peach 
season. 

Vegetaule  crop.s.  —  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  relation  to  nearly  all  vegetables  is  the 
wonderful  recovery  shown  all  round  since  the 
rains  have  fallen.  Early  Potatoes  were  small,  but 
good;  later  ones  should  give  a  splendid  crop.  Peas 
have  been  seriously  affected  both  by  rootdryness 
and  flower  blindness,  so  that  crops  have  been  light 
■and  of  short  duration.  Broad  Beans  poor  and 
much  blighted.  Runner  Beans  are  everywhere 
good,  and  will  now  give  abundant  crops.  Dwarf 
Beans  have  been  much  affected  with  spider,  but 
on  good  ground  are  iToppiog  fairly  well.  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  indift'erent  .and  much  blighted  ; 
so  also  have  been  Cabbages.  All  kinds  of  winter 
greens  and  especially  Brussels  Sprouts  will  be  good 
and  plentiful.  They  are  m.aking  remarkable  progress 
since  the  rain.  Onions  are  thin  from  spring  sow- 
ings, but  autumn  sowings  have  capital  results. 
Carrots  are  very  good  ;  so  also  are  Parsnips.  Beet 
has  come  very  irregularly,  but  there  will  hi  plenty. 
White  Turnips  are  now  growing  rapidly.  Marrows 
are  fruiting  last,  and  Tomatoes  outdoors  are  ex- 
cellent. The  vegetable  promise  for  the  winter  is 
of  the  best. — A.  Dean. 

■Wycombe  Abbey,  High  'Wycombe. — Not- 
withstanding a  season  of  almost  unp.aralleled 
dryness,  the  fruit  crops,  as  a  whole,  are  unquestion- 
ably very  satisfactory,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Pears,  most  other  kinds  will  be  .above  an  ordinary 
average  crop.  As  might  naturally  be  expected 
under  the  conditions,  the  insect  pests  are  numerous 
and  troublesome,  so  much  so  that  in  some  places 
the  damage  done  by  the  green  and  black  fly  and 
by  that  terrible  enemy,  the  red  spider,  will  as- 
suredly do  the  trees  harm  and  in  all  probability 
affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit  this  ye.ar.  I  never 
remember  in  my  experience  to  have  seen  the  Apple 
trees  so  badly  affected  by  the  red  spider.  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Plums  are  likewise  smothered  with 
these  insects  in  many  places.  Apples  are  good  and 
plentiful.  Pears  rather  scarce.  Plums  and  Gages 
abundant.  Cherries  of  all  kinds  have  been  a 
splendid  crop,  and  the  conditions  most  suitable 
for  finishing  them  in  fine  order.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines full  crops  of  fruit,  which  apparently  will 
be  below  the  usual  size.  Apricots  a  full  crop,  but 
smaller  in  size  than  usual.  Bush  fruits,  .as  Cur- 
rants, Goosebprries  and  Raspberries,  very  good. 
Strawberries,  if  .anything,  under  the  average  and 
not  so  larf;e  as  usual.  This  fruit  has  doubtless 
.suffered  more  through  the  prolonged  drought 
than  any  other,  and  where  a  good  supply  of  water 
could  not  be  obtained  the  crop  was  quickly  over. 

Vegetables.  —  The    effect    of    the    prolonged 
drought  this  season  is  plainly  visible  in  this  de- 
partment, and  never  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
have  I  seen  the  kitchen  g.arden  crops  altogether 
in   such  an  unsatisfactory  state  as  they  were  at 
midsummer  this  year.     The  crops  of  early  Potatoes 
had  made  but  little  growth  and  the  tubers  were  fit 
for  lifting  to  be  stored  away.     This  we  did  and 
found  thtm  to  yifld  only  a  light  crop  of  medium- 
sized  tubers.     The  later  crops  showed   unmistak- 
able signs  of   the  need  of   water  by  a  restricted        - 
growth  in  the  haulm,  which  under  the  sun's  power-       PI 
lul  influence  flagged  freely,  and  doubtless  this  crop        »• 
will  not  turn  out  to  be  very  good  as  regards  quan- 
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tity.  The  root  crops,  as  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Beet,  &c,,  which  were  not  watered  show  unmistiik- 
able  signs  of  having  a  strugnling  existence.  The 
Brassica  tribe  likewise  in  some  measure  shared  the 
same  fate — Cabbages  in  particular;  instead  of 
being  fresh  and  green,  the  leaves  in  some  places 
were  almost  as  blue  as  a  whetstone,  but  since  rain 
came  all  the  subjects  have  improved,  and  with 
more  of  it  we  shall  find  our  autumn  crops  will  turn 
out  to  be  as  good  as  they  ate  generally.  In  this 
locality  hills  and  valleys  abound,  and  Potatoes,  of 
course,  are  considerably  grown  in  both  situations, 
and  I  may  here  observe  from  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  crops,  combined  with  the  almost  un- 
precedented character  of  the  season,  a  lesson  may 
be  drawn,  which  evidently  shows  the  advantage 
the  early-planted  crops  possess  over  those  which 
are  later,  and  is  conclusive  that  early  planting  is 
to  be  recommended  for  such  hilly  positions  where 
the  air  generally  is  dry  and  the  plants  are  less 
liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts.  And  why  .'  Be- 
cause at  the  time  of  early  planting  the  soil  natu- 
rally is  moist  and  growth  at  the  roots  will  proceed 
and  the  plants  become  established  firmly  in  the 
soil  before  our  usual  dry  period  commences.  In 
the  valleys,  where  rich  soil  abounds  and  moisture 
likewise,  the  planting  should  be  done  later  because 
under  these  conditions  growth  is  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous ;  consequently  the  haulm  is  tender  and  there- 
fore much  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  frosis. 
^Geo.  Thos.  Miles. 

Warren  House  Gardens,  Kingston,  Sur- 
rey.— Considering  the  exceptionally  dry  weather, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  various  crops  have  suffered 
quite  so  much  as  one  might  have  anticipated. 
Bush  fruits  have  been  heavy.  Currants  small. 
Raspberries  very  small  and  poor.  Apples  good 
crops  on  most  trees,  but  on  a  few  trees  the  fruit 
will  be  small.  Pears  a  medium  crop,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  excepted.  Standard  Plums  medium, 
but  on  walls  a  good  crop.  Peaches,  Nectarines 
and  Apricots  good  crops,  but  small.  Cherries  good, 
both  on  standards  and  walls.  Strawberries  have 
been  a  failure  generally  in  this  district.  The  ear- 
lier varieties,  such  as  Noble,  Keens'  Seedling  and 
Captain,  had  very  fair  crops.  Of  the  midseason 
varieties,  President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  James  Veitch, 
British  Queen  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  were  poor  ;  Water- 
loo very  pnor;  but  of  Laxton's  Latest  of  All  a  good 
crop  of  large,  cockscomb-shaped  fruit,  rather  pale 
in  colour  and  of  a  capital  flavour,  was  picked. 

Vegetable  crops  have  no  doubt  suffered  very 
much  this  season  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
dryness  of  the  season.  The  first  batch  of  Peas 
was  ready  to  pick  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
usual,  the  second  sowing  being  ready  at  the  end  of 
May.  All  other  varieties  have  been  poor  except 
Huntingdonian,  growing  only  to  about  half  the 
height  which  they  attain  in  ordinary  seasons, 
thereby  producing  less  than  half  of  the  usual  crop. 
Huntingdonian,  although  an  old  friend,  I  still  find 
one  of  the  best  midseason  varieties,  especially  on 
this  poor,  light  gravelly  soil.  It  has  given  a  good 
crop  of  well-filled  pods  and  of  good  flavour  this 
year,  which  has  been  very  acceptable,  considering 
the  partial  failure  of  the  other  varieties.  Broad 
Beans  have  suffered  very  much  this  season  from 
the  black  fly  ;  the  early  sorts  escaped  it  fairly  well, 
but  the  late  sowings  were  completely  smothered  by 
the  fly  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  ground. 
The  Onion  crop  in  some  gardens  has  been  entirely 
destro.ved  by  the  Onion  maggot ;  in  other  gardens 
adjoining  no  I  race  of  it  has  been  seen.  Th-s  is 
the  first  season  that  I  have  known  the  maggot  to 
attack  Leeks,  although  it  did  not  attack  them 
until  it  had  cleared  the  Onion  bed.  Potatoes 
are  turning  out  well,  altliough  tmall,  and  free  at 
present  from  disease.  Parsnips,  I  think,  will  turn 
out  a  fair  crop.  Carrots  and  Beet  will  be  small ; 
the  seed  of  the  two  last  lay  in  the  ground  for 
fully  a  month  before  germinating. — G.  WooDGATE, 

Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading.— For  fruit  of  all 
kinds  the  present  is  the  best  season  we  have  had 
for  many  years.  Apples  are  an  average  crop,  and 
since  the  welcome  rains  we  had  in  the  second  week 
in  the  month,  viz.,  nearly  1 J  inches,  they  are  now 
growing  apace.  Pears  also  are  an  average  crop 
and  the  fruit  very  clean.    This  applies  to  such 


kinds  as  Glou  Morceau,  Bergamote  d'Esperen, 
Winter  Nells,  Jean  de  Witte,  Josephine  deMalines, 
and  other  late  kinds  which  seldom  come  free  from 
cracks  and  spots,  thus  proving  that  in  an  ordinary 
season  we  do  not  get  sun  enough  for  Pears.  Plums 
also  are  plentiful  both  on  walls  and  in  the  open, 
and  we  have  not  had  the  trees  so  free  from  aphis 
for  many  years.  By  the  way,  I  may  add  that  all 
our  fruit  trees  have  received  copious  supplies  of 
water.  Apricots,  which  we  have  been  gathering 
in  quantity  since  the  end  of  June,  are  an  enormous 
crop.  The  following  are  the  kinds  already  gathered 
and  which  ripened  in  the  order  named  :  Sardinian, 
New  Large  Early,  Oullin's  Early,  New  Early  (very 
fine),  Frogmore  Early,  Royal  and  Koman  ;  and 
the  following  are  yet  to  ripen  :  D'Alsace,  Kaisha, 
Moorpark,  Turkey  and  Shipley's.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  good  crops,  and  the  trees,  which 
were  much  infested  with  black  aphis  early  in  the 
season,  are  now  clean  and  healthy.  Cherries,  both 
sweet  and  Morello,  have  been  heavy  crops  ;  the 
former,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  and  heat,  were 
smaller  than  usual,  but  the  Morellos  on  north  walls 
and  bushes  are  very  fine.  Of  bush  fruits,  Goose- 
berries were  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  although  the 
bushes  have  not  made  so  much  growth  as  usual, 
there  has  been  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  Warrington  does  not  promise  to  keep  so 
long  as  usual.  Both  Ued  and  Black  Currants  have 
been  good.  Raspberries  also  a  full  crop.  Straw- 
berries grown  on  south,  east  and  north  borders,  as 
well  as  on  open  quarters,  gave  us  a  long  season 
considering  the  great  heat,  and  it  is  some  years 
since  we  were  able  to  gather  so  many  for  preserv- 
ing. President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  on  north 
borders  were  the  most  satisfactory,  but  Sir  Joseph 
was  also  splendid  on  open  quarters,  thus  proving 
it  to  be  a  really  dry-weather  kind.  Walnuts,  Cobs, 
and  Filberts  are  enormous  crops  and  very  fine. 

Potatoes. — On  good  or  deeply  trenched  ground 
the  Potato  crop  is  all  that  can  be  desired  and 
the  quality  superb.  On  shallow  soils  the  crop 
is  very  light  indeed,  the  tubers  being  exceedingly 
small.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  is  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  crop  in  cottage  and  allotment 
gardens,  and  the  outlook  for  the  winter  is 
gloomy  indeed.  Disease  has  also  appeared  within 
the  last  few  days.  After  the  spring  Cabbage  was 
cut,  vegetables  were  exceedingly  scarce  till  French 
Bears  came  in.  On  shallow  as  also  on  light 
soils.  Peas  were  only  kept  going  by  much  labour 
spent  in  watering  them,  whilst  on  good  holding 
ground  they  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  without 
water.  Roots,  viz..  Carrots  and  Beet,  where  sown 
before  the  month  of  May,  are  very  uneven ;  but 
where  sown  after  then  and  not  thinned  till  July 
they  are  looking  well.  Partial  loss  of  the  Onion 
crop  by  maggot  is    general   in   the   district. — T. 

TURTON. 

Dropmore. — Throughout  this  district  the  fruit 
crops  generally  are  up  to  the  average.  Of 
course,  everything  has  been  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  exceptionally  dry  season,  and  our  district 
being  also  a  dry  one  we  have  probably  suffered 
more  than  other  favoured  localities.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  fruit,  although  Apples 
and  Pears  are  not  a  full  crop.  All  trees  of  the 
former  both  in  orchard  and  garden  cropped  very 
heavily  last  year  ;  consequently  a  crop  rather  under 
the  average  quite  answers  to  our  expectations  this 
year.  Of  pyramids  on  the  Paradise  stock,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Al- 
bert, Lord  Grosvenor,  Bismarck,  Winter  Haw- 
thornden.  Grenadier,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain  are  bearing  good  crops;  as 
also  of  orchard  trees  are  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Blenheim  Orange.  Pears  suffered  somewhat  from 
frosts  while  in  bloom,  and  are  mostly  thin  crops, 
the  best  being  on  trees  of  Seckel,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Du- 
chess, Beurre  Diel.  Mme.  Treyve,  Glou  Morceau, 
and  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  on  walls  are  full  crops,  all  having  to 
be  considerably  thinned.  Apricots  are  the  heaviest 
crop  we  have  had  for  some  yeais,  and  notwith- 
standing the  dry  weather  have  attained  a  fair  size 
and  ripened  well.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  also 


promise  to  be  equally  good  ;  the  trees  are  healthy 
and  fairly  free  from  insect  ])ests.  Waterloo  Peach 
ripened  in  June,  and  now  (July  24)  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  is  ripe  outdoors.  Our  orchard  Plum  trees 
had  all  fruit-buds  destroyed  by  bullfinches,  but 
generally  the  Plum  crop  is  unnsually  heavy,  and 
all  wall  trees  are  heavily  cropped.  Cherries  were 
plentiful,  l)ut  rather  small.  Bush  fruits  very 
abundant,  especially  Gooseberries.  Strawberries 
fairly  good,  smaller  than  usual.  We  gathered  the 
first  outside  on  May  H,  and  have  just  finished  off 
with  Elton  I'ine  and  Oxonian. 

Vegetables  have  suffered  from  the  continued 
drought,  but  the  supply  has  been  fairly  good. 
Peas  are  rather  more  than  half  their  usual  height, 
but  we  have  as  yet  since  the  commencement  of  the 
season  gathered  a  daily  supply,  our  standard  kinds 
now  being  Autocrat  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Cabbage 
and  other  green  stuff  are  badly  infested  with  lly 
and  a  kind  of  white  aphis.  Potatoes  are  good  in 
quality  and  no  disease  yet ;  the  tubers  are  smaller 
than  usual.— CiiAS.  llEHiiiN. 

Digswell,  'Welwyn. — Peaches  medium.  Nec- 
tarines very  poor,  especially  the  clingstone  varie- 
ties, such  as  Pine-apple  and  .Sir  C.  Napier. 
Apricots  very  good.  Plums  extra  good  all  round 
here.  Cherries  below  the  average  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Morellos.  Pears  ^ary  ;  in  some  gardens 
they  are  abundant,  while  in  others  there  are  very 
few.  Apples  a  good  crop  all  round.  The  trees, 
especially  Plum  trees,  have  suffered  very  much 
owing  to  the  long  drought.  Bush  fruit  plentiful, 
but  very  inferior  in  size  and  flavour.  Strawberries 
very  poor.  With  reference  to  inside  fruits  they 
have  been  exceptionally  fine,  especially  early 
houses,  considering  the  long  drought  we  have 
passed  through.  The  principal  gardens  around  here 
are  looking  surprisingly  well,  as  1  find  my  neigh- 
bours have  done  the  same  as  myself— devoted  a 
greater  part  of  the  labour  to  watering. 

With  vegetables  the  long  drought  has  made  sad 
havoc,  more  especially  in  gardens  where  there  is 
lack  of  water.  Peas  very  good,  also  dwarf  Beans. 
Runners  are  now  doing  well.  Broad  Beans  very 
poor.  Cauliflowers  fairly  good,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  Brassica  tribe  has  suffered  very 
much.  Hoot  crops  are  below  the  average,  taking 
Digswell  gardens  as  an  average  ;  we  have  had  to 
sow  two  or  three  times  to  get  a  medium  crop  of 
Parsnips,  Beets,  C.rrrots,  Turnips,  &c.  Onions 
medium  crop.  Potatoes  (early)  very  small ;  Main- 
crops  are  now  showing  a  tendency  to  grow  again. 
Celery  since  rain  is  looking  very  promising 
(generally).— W.  L.  Bastin. 

Eridge  Castle. — The  fruit  crops  in  the  county 
of  Sussex  have  been,  and  are  most  abundant,  but 
owing  to  the  great  heat  and  absence  of  rain,  they 
were  but  very  short  lived,  and  did  not  swell  out  to 
half  the  size.  Orchard  fruits  are  very  fine.  Pears, 
Apples  and  Plums  have  been  much  benefited  by 
the  recent  rains,  and  will  now  swell  out  to  their 
full  size ;  the  only  difference  is  that  they  will  all 
be  ripe  a  month  before  their  time  owing  to  the 
great  heat,  for  nearly  three  months  in  some  cases 
it  was  '>2°  in  the  shade.  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  strongly  urging  all 
interested  in  fruit  culture  to  keep  bees  in  their 
gardens  ;  they  set  the  blossoms  in  the  spring  and 
are  the  means  of  us  growing  our  own  honey. 

Vegetables  have  suffered  severely  from  the  want 
of  rain,  the  Peas  most  of  all.  Potatoes  have  been 
so  far  excellent,  and  in  many  cases  were  planted 
and  grew  without  a  single  shower,  the  moisture  in 
the  earth  being  sufficient  to  bring  the  crops  to 
maturity.  Wasps  are  a  great  plague,  the  northern 
wasps,  which  build  their  nests  suspended  in  trees 
and  bushes,  being  very  numerous.  Taking  the 
year  as  a  whole  the  weather  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  during  the  memory  of  man,  for  we  had 
100  days  with  only  an  inch  of  rainfall. — J.  Rust. 

Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey. — Apples  are 
under  average  with  the  exception  of  a  tew  sorts. 
Keswick  Codlin,  Irish  Peach,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Fletcher's  Seedling  have  a  good  crop.  A  gctd  few 
fruit  dropped  belore  we  had  the  much-reeJed 
rain,  but  since  then  the  fruit  is  swelling  fast. 
Pears  are  under  average,  but  Marie  Louise,  Wil- 
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liams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beuire  Clairgeau  on  walls 
have  a  good  crop.  Damsons  are  a  good  average  crop ; 
the  trees  looked  very  bad  and  blighted  early  in 
the  season,  but  since  the  rain  they  are  looking 
well.  Plums  a  good  average  ;  trees  are  now  looking 
well.  Cherries  considerably  under  average  (except 
the  Morello) ;  the  trees  and  blooms  alike  were  much 
damaged  with  frost.  Nuts  are  a  very  good  aver- 
age. Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop,  and 
where  the  trees  have  been  attended  to  are  now 
looking  well.  Apricots  average.  Small  fruits  are 
very  good.  Strawberries  good  average,  but  the 
late  sorts  were  soon  over  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather. 

All  the  early  Potatoes  have  turned  out  well,  but 
small ;  the  best  are  Ashleaf  and  Sutton's  Kmg- 
leader.  The  late  ones  on  good  ground  are  looking 
well.  Early  Peas  and  Beans  turned  out  well,  and 
the  late  ones  are  looking  well.  The  mid-season 
Turnips  and  Cauliflowers  are  a  failure. — Tho.m.vs 

OSMAN'. 

The  Durdans,'  Epsom. — .\pplep,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  an  average  crop  in  this  locality.  Cher- 
ries under  average.  Apricots  a  heavy  crop.  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  and  Gooseberries  good.  Straw- 
berries we  commenced  gathering  on  May  15  from 
John  Ruskin  and  Noble  both  on  the  same  date  (a 
good  crop);  all  the  other  sorts  were  a  short  crop 
and  soon  over. — J.  Barclay. 


Br'inbletye,  Sussex. — The  fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  very  good,  notwithstanding  the 
four  months  of  hot,  dry  weather  that  we  have 
passed  through ;  but  the  welcome  deluge  of  rain 
that  we  had  on  July  12  seems  to  have  reached  the 
roots  of  all  sorts  of  vegetation  and  given  every- 
thing (from  the  Grass  on  the  lawns  to  Apple  trees) 
new  life.  The  Apple  crop  is  a  very  heavy  one,  but 
on  some  trees  the  fruit  will  be  smaller  than  usual. 
The  following  varieties  are  all  heavily  laden  with 
fruit :  Alfriston,  Bismarck,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Bramlev's  Seedling  and  Wiltshire  Defiance  (both 
very  fine),  D.  T.  Fish,  Flower  of  Kent,  Hawthorn- 
den,  The  Queen,  Hanwell  Souring,  Lord  Suftield, 
Oslin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lady  Henniker, 
Hoary  Morning,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Rosemary 
Russet,  Pott's  Seedling,  Mannington's  Pearmain, 
Cellini,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Ecklinville,  Golden 
Noble,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  many  others.  Pears 
on  most  trees  are  but  a  thin  crop.  Plums  of  all 
kinds  (excepting  Damsons)  are  a  splendid  crop, 
the  standards  requiring  the  branches  to  be  propped 
up  all  round  the  trees.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  a  good  crop.  Dessert  Cherries  were  fairly 
plentiful,  but  the  trees  suffered  very  much  from 
black  fly.  Morellos  are  a  good  average  crop,  as 
they  always  are  here.  Black,  Red  and  White 
Currants  were  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop.  The 
Gooseberry  crop  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
the  bushes  have  been  very  much  infested  with  the 
caterpillar,  which  has  given  us  much  trouble. 
Raspberries  were  plentiful,  but  small,  and  had  a 
very  short  season  owing  to  the  hot  weather  that 
we  have  had.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  but 
the  fruit  was  rather  smaller  than  usual.  Cobs 
Filberts  and  Walnuts  are  most  abundant. 

Early  Potatoes  ha\  e  been  good  in  quantity  and 
quality,  but  the  tubers  are  smaller  than  they  have 
been  in  former  years.  The  later  varieties  are 
looking  well.  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  disease  as 
yet.  The  vegetable  crops  are  all  looking  well  now, 
but  we  have  passed  through  a  most  trying  season, 
the  Pea  and  Bean  crop  having  been  all  but  a 
failure.  — G];or<;k  F.  Gi.ex. 

Harrow  'Weald  Park,  Stanmore,  N.— 
Apples  with  us  are  a  good  crop,  al.«o  I'ears  and 
Plums.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  outside  are  a 
good  crop.  Gooseberries  were  plentiful,  but  very 
small  on  account  of  the  drought.  Currants,  Black 
and  Red,  a  good  crop,  and  not  affected  by  the 
drought.  Raspberries  a  light  crop.  Strawberries 
were  plentiful,  but  dried  up  and  flavour  bad. 

With  regard  to  vegetables,  Peas  were  a  failure 
after  the  early  sowings  were  gathered,  four  long 
rows  of  Main-crop  Peas  yielding  only  half  a  peck. 
Onions,  which  generally  do  well,  are  almost  a 
failure,  yet  in  tho  neighbourhood  they  have  done 


well  in  some  cases.  Carrots  have  come  up  very 
thin.  Beet  has  not  suffered  so  much,  coming  up 
very  well.  I  see  in  looking  over  the  crops  since 
the  recent  rains  that  some  of  the  seed  is  just 
coming  through.  The  rains  have  come  too  late 
for  the  Potatoes,  as  I  see  the  tubers  are  all 
growing  out.  Except  in  the  case  of  early  varieties, 
they  seem  to  be  a  good  crop. — J.  Maktin. 

Condover  House,  Alresford,  Hants. — Ours 
is  a  particularly  dry  and  sandy  soil  with  a  subsoil  of 
chalk,  at  an  average  depth  of  l.-j  inches  to  18  inches. 
We  have  had  le^s  rain  in  the  district  than  in 
adjoining  neighbourhoods,  as  measured  by  the 
rain  gauge;  consequently  all  small  seeds  have 
required  constant  and  plentiful  waterings  to  obtain 
a  medium  crop.  Peas  and  Beans  have,  although 
watered  well,  grown  only  to  a  medium  height,  and 
have  borne  much  under  the  average  crop.  The 
early  growth  of  all  the  crops  was  very  good.  The 
wireworm  and  white  maggot  have  been  very  de- 
structive to  the  green  crops.  Potatoes  of  the  early 
kinds  grew  well  at  first,  but  have  now  ripened 
oft.  Late  varieties  have  sprouts  several  inches 
long.     Disease  has  not  shown  itself  as  yet. 

Strawberries  suffered  through  the  drought, 
although  they  blossomed  remarkably  well.  The 
great  heat  shrivelltd  up  the  late  blossoms.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  magnificent  crop  and  '.luch  above  the 
average.  Currants,  Red  and  Black,  are  over  the 
average  in  quantity  and  quality,  with  a  good 
flavour.  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop  and 
decidedly  above  the  average.  Plums  and  Damsons 
have  only  a  sprinkling  of  fruit,  although  they 
blossomed  well.  Late  frosts  were  injurious  to 
them.  Cherries,  too,  bore  remarkably  well  con- 
sidering the  season.  The  best  crop  of  the  garden, 
however,  is  the  Apples.  The  fruit  is  fine  without 
exception,  and  trees  both  young  and  old  are  bear- 
ing heavy  crops,  which  in  many  cases  require 
support.  In  fourteen  years'  residence  here  I  have 
not  known  the  Apple  crop  better.  All  kinds  are 
bearing  equally  well.  Gooseberry,  Currant  and 
Apple  trees  that  have  not  borne  for  some  years 
have  done  so  this  year.  Pears  are  much  under 
the  average  in  quantity ;  the  frost  damaged  the 
blossom. — Andrew  Oliver. 


"Wray  Park,  Reigate.— The  fruit  crop  in  this 
district  I  think  very  good.  Here  with  me  Straw- 
berries have  been  a  good  crop,  but  the  season  short 
owing  to  the  drought.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries  abundant.  Apples  and  Pears  abun- 
dant.    Plums  not  quite  the  average. 

Vegetables  have  been  very  good  considering  the 
season. — J.  HoAU. 

Bassett  'Wood,  Southampton. — Strawberries 
a  fair  crop,  but  small  in  size.  Small  fruits,  such  as 
Raspberries,  &c.,  very  good.  Plum  trees  heavily 
laden,  but  fruit  small.  Cherries  not  so  good  as 
usual.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  good.  Apples 
plentiful.  Pears  a  good  crop  and  fruit  fine.  In 
fact,  the  only  fruit  that  really  seemed  to  suffer 
from  the  dry  season  was  Strawberries. — F.  BoiiEY. 

Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham.— App'es,  Pears, 
and  Plums  under  average,  very  small  in  places. 
Cherries  average.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  good. 
Apricots  good.  Small  fruits  full  crop.  Straw- 
berries very  poor.  Nuts  good.  The  long-con- 
tinued drought  experienced  in  this  part  of 
Surrey  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  tho.se  gar- 
deners who  have  had  to  battle  against  it,  espe- 
cially those  who  like  myself  found  their  water 
supply  fail  just  when  most  wanted.  Small  seeds 
lay  dormant  for  weeks  till  sufficient  moisture  fell 
to  cause  germination  to  take  place  ;  consequently 
several  successive  sowings  came  up  at  the  same 
time,  making  a  regular  supply  quite  an  impossibility. 
I  found  it  so  at  least  after  having  worked  the  same 
garden  for  eighteen  years.  The  effects  of  good 
deep  cultivation  with  plenty  of  good  farmyard  ma- 
nure trenched  in  in  autumn  and  early  winter  never 
in  my  experience  showed  to  more  advantage  th.'in 
this  summer.  We  have  been  favoured  with  suffi- 
cient showers  to  make  the  meadows  become  green 
and  the  crops  in  the  garden  to  ttart,  but  where 
crops  have  been  growing  and  the  ground  become 
firm    it    is   as  dry  as   ever  2  inches   below   the 


surface.  In  my  case  water  is  still  scarce  and  must 
be  used  with  care.  Insects  have  been  very  nu- 
merous, causing  much  labour  to  be  spent  on  wall 
trees.  Red  and  White  Currants  are  very  dirty  from 
the  same  cause ;  in  many  instances  very  little  growth 
has  been  made.— .V.  J.  Sanders. 

Bearwood,  'Wokingham. — The  fruit  crops 
here  and  in  this  district  are  not  so  good  as  last 
year.  Apples  and  Pears  are  under  average.  Plums 
the  same.  Wall  fruits,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apri- 
cots and  Cherries  are  a  good  average  crop.  Bush 
fruits  the  same,  only  badly  infested  with  insects. 
Strawberries  promised  well,  but  suffered  very 
severely  from  the  great  drought.  In  many  places 
the  plants  were  completely  burnt  up.  This  season 
will  be  long  remembered  as  the  most  trying  one  to 
gardeners  ever  known.  All  kinds  of  fruits  are 
small  owing  to  want  of  moisture,  and  a  great  many 
Apples  and  Pears  have  fallen  through  the  great 
drought. 

Potatoes  are  promising.  Our  early  crops  have 
turned  out  well,  later  ones  the  same,  and  free  from 
disease. — James  Tego. 

Broomfield  Hall,  Sunningdale.— The  fruit 
crops  are  very  good  on  the  whole.  Apples  are  a 
good  crop  both  on  standard  and  pyramidal  trees, 
but  in  all  cases  the  fruit  is  small  on  those  trees 
we  have  not  found  time  to  water.  Of  Pears,  a  few 
kinds  are  carrying  good  crops  both  on  the  walls  and 
on  the  trees  in  the  open.  The  following  kinds  have 
good  crops  ;  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  Easter 
Beurrc,  Dojenm'  d'Et6,  Doyenne  ilu  Cornice,  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  On  others  the  crop  is 
thin.  Apricots  are  continually  dying  with  us, 
trees  of  all  ages  going  off  in  the  same  mysterious 
way,  sometimes  a  branch,  sometimes  half  a  tree, 
and  occasionally  a  whole  tree  dying  in  one  season. 
Those  trees  we  have  left  are  carrying  good  crops 
of  fair  fruit,  but  they  were  protected  when  in 
bloom.  Having  a  large  unheated  orchard  house, 
we  have  only  three  Peach  trees  on  the  open  wall. 
They  were  protected  in  the  spring  and  bore  good 
crops.  Fruit  of  Alexander  was  ripe  the  first  week 
in  July  ;  they  were  small,  but  the  flavour  was  very 
good.  Early  Beatrice  was  ten  days  later  ;  the  fruit 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  former,  and  al- 
though the  flavour  did  not  equal  that  of  Alex- 
ander, I  think  we  never  had  it  quite  so  good. 
Plum  trees  on  walls,  where  protected  when  in 
bloom,  are  bearing  good  crops,  but  those  not 
covered,  both  on  south  and  west  walls,  have  no 
fruit.  The  pyramids,  although  not  protected  in 
any  way,  are  laden  with  fruit.  Morello  Cherries 
and  the  Florence  on  the  walls  have  good  crops, 
though  not  protected  in  the  spring,  while  the  bloom 
of  May  Duke  and  Ashton  was  all  destroyed  by 
the  frost.  Pyramidal  trees  gave  us  good  crops, 
both  May  Duke  and  the  Bigarreau  tribe,  and  as 
we  bad  no  damp  weather  to  cause  the  fruit  to 
crack,  we  had  a  supply  from  them  for  a  longer  time 
than  in  any  previous  year.  We  gave  them  copious 
waterings  at  the  roots  at  intervals.  This  seems 
to  prove  that  it  is  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  atd 
not  in  the  soil  which  is  the  cause  of  cracking  in 
this  useful  fruit.  Strawberries  bore  a  very  good 
crop,  and,  thanks  to  a  good  supply  cf  water  in 
their  near  vicinity,  the  size  and  flavour  were  good, 
but  after  Noble  and  Pioneer,  all  the  other  kinds 
both  late  and  early  were  ripe  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  season  was  very  short.  Gooseberries  and 
Red  Currants  have  borne  good  crops.  Raspberries 
suffered  very  much  from  the  want  of  rain,  and  the 
Black  Currants  were  almost  a  failure  from  the 
same  cause. — G.  Burt. 

Old  'Warden  Park,  Biggleswade.— Apples 
are  a  good  average  crop;  the  fruit  of  many  kinds  is 
rather  smaller  than  usual,  but  now  the  rain  has 
come  they  are  swelling  fast.  The  Codlin  type, 
such  as  Lord  Sufheld,  is  better  than  I  have  ever 
seen  it.  Pears  are  about  half  a  crop,  but  rather 
small  on  bush  trees,  better  results  on  walls.  Beurr6 
Clairgeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are  the  best. 
I'lums  are  a  good  average  crop.  Apricots  half  a 
crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  unprotected 
walls  are  carrying  full  crops,  and  are  ripening  a 
month  or  five  weeks  earlier  this  season.    The  trees 
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generally  are  healthier  and  better  than  they  have 
been  for  some  years  ;  the  fruit  is  of  good  siz?, 
quality,  and  colour.  We  began  to  gather  the  first 
week  in  July,  but  tliey  have  been  assisted  with 
liberal  waterings.  Strawberries  showed  abundance 
of  bloo?ii,  but  owing  to  the  late  spring  frosts,  the 
long  drought,  and  excessive  heat  we  have  only  had 
about  half  a  crop,  and  this  was  only  secured  by 
heavy  watering.  Laxton's  .Scarlet  Queen  was  the 
pioneer  this  season,  beating  John  Ruskin  and 
Noble  by  a  few  days.  Laxton's  Latent  of  All  has 
proved  itself  a  good  variety  of  the  British  Queen 
type,  of  excellent  flavour,  doing  well  on  light  sandy 
soils  where  British  Queen  will  not  succeed.  Ok- 
onian  was  the  latest,  with  linelv  coloured  fruit. 
Gooseberries  full  crop.  Other  kinds  of  small  fruits 
abjut  half  a  crop,  but  very  small  and  ripening 
ifregularly.  Owing  to  the  long  drought  it  has  cost 
a  good  deal  in  labour  and  nets  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  the  ravages  of  the  birds,  which  are  very 
numerous  here.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  signs 
cf  colouring  it  is  attacked  and  devoured.  The 
little  blue-tits  are  very  troublesome;  they  set  nets 
of  ordinary  sized  mesh  at  defiance. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  have  suffered  from  the 
drought ;  it  has  only  been  from  highly  cultivated 
and  deeply  dug  soil  "that  the  best  results  have  been 
had.  Under  these  conditions  Peas,  Cauliflowers, 
and  other  spring  crops  were  excellent  up  to  mid- 
summer. Insects  have  been  troublesome  more  or 
less,  but  the  foliage  on  most  kinds  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees  is  of  a  fine  dark  green  colour.  Owing  to 
the  welcome  rain  we  had  during  July  (over  3J 
inches)  vegetation  is  making  rapid  strides.— G.  R. 
ALUS. 


Books. 


LES  ORCHIDEES  RUSTIQUES.* 
This  is  a  neatly-printed,  paper-covered  volume 
of  242  pages  and  thirty-nine  engravings,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  description  and  culture  of  Or- 
chids that  are  hardy  at  Paris  and  Geneva.  It 
treats  of  their  botanical  characteristics,  fertili- 
sation, classification  and  culture  in  a  popular 
manner,  and  is  a  desirable  book  for  all  who 
are  fond  of  growing  the  numerous  hardy  mem- 
bers of  this  enormou.s  family.  We  have  very 
often  felt  the  want  of  a  handy  little  work  of 
this  kind,  one  which  can  be  referred  to  in  a 
few  minutes  aa  to  anything  connected  with 
these  "gems  of  earth  "  and  their  culture  in 
the  garden.  So  far  as  our  native  British 
Orchids  are  concerned,  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster 
long  ago  gave  ua  a  reliable  book  full  of  notes 
and  suggestions,  but  M.  Correvon  takes  us 
further  afield,  and  tell.s  us  what  the  hardy 
Orchids  of  Europe  really  are  and  how  we  are 
to  successfully  treat  them. 

The  chapters  on  the  fecundation  and  classi- 
fication appeal,  it  may  possibly  be,  only  to  the 
more  educated  of  amateur  cultivators.  As  a 
handbook  for  continental  growers  of  terrestrial 
Orchids  it  is  as  perfect  as  such  a  book  can  be 
expected  to  be,  and  the  price  places  it  well 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  care  for  its  subject- 
matter. 

It  is  high  time  we  had  a  revival  of  hardy 
Orchid  culture.  Since  H.R.H.  the  Comte  de 
Paris  left  Twickenham  some  years  ago  the.se 
plants  have  been  but  rarely  seen  at  our  Lon- 
don flower  shows.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  I  felt  at  seeing  some  of  Mr.  Needle's  exhi- 
bits at  S.  Kensington,  which  contained  the  most 
luxuriant  pots  of  Orchis  and  Ophrys,  Cypripedes, 
Bletia,  Listera,  Platanthera  and  Nigritella,  all 
in  full  flower  aa  the  sea.sons  sped  round.  Some 
pots  of  Ophrys  speculum  in  yellow  loam  and 
nodules  of  limestone  will  never  fade  from  my 


*  "  Les  Orchidee3  Euatiques,"  par  Henri  Correvon. 
Geneva  and  Paris,  189.3,  pp.  212,  with  engravings,  A-c. 


memory.  So  also  in  another  garden  have  I 
seen  luxuriant  pots  of  Calopogou  pulchellus, 
Cypripedes  of  many  kinds,  and  pans  of  the 
ex(juisite  Ophrys  dedicated  respectfully,  lot  us 
hope,  to  the  bee,  and  the  spider,  and  the  silly 
little  My  I  Then  we  remember  the  great  massus 
of  the  purple  Orchis  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  O.  foliosa,  as  it  luxuriates  at  Edge 
Hall,  in  the  rich  soil  of  Cheshire.  Even  here 
in  the  old  University  garden  at  Dublin  one  of 
the  first  things  I  noted  when  I  first  saw  the 
place,  now  some  fifteen  years  ago,  was  pots  of 
the  great  Orchis  latifolia  of  Algeria  with  spikes 
n  inches  in  length  on  scapes  2  feet  in  height. 
The  bulbs  had  been  col'ected  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Wright,  M.D.,  and  had  been  thus  splendidly 
grown  in  sound  Wicklow  loam  by  my  friend 
and  predecessor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore.  Even  the 
Japanese  Bletia  hyacinthina  is  hardy  here  in 
sandy  peaty  earth  near  to  water,  and  the  stock 
came  from  a  fair  garden  in  Devon,  from  which 
a  friend  dug  me  a  patch  with  a  spade,  as  he  told 
me,  because  it  was  smothering  up  some  choice 
alpine.s  in  the  same  rich  pe.ity  border.  Happy 
alpines,  happy  Bletia  1  it  could  not  have  been 
more  healthy  nor  more  vigorous  had  it  been 
dug  up  in  its  native  Eastern  woods  and 
jungles.  Those  who  succeed  with  Kiempfer'a 
Iris  in  peat  near  to  water  levels  should  try  this 
Bletia,  Orchis  foliosa,  O.  latifolia,  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  C.  macranthuui,  C.  parviflorum,  and 
C.  aoaule  under  the  same  conditions,  for  if  they 
do  so  I  feel  sure  they  will  never  regret  the 
experiment,  bold  as  it  may  appear  to  some  to 
be.  It  is  not  at  all  easy,  even  from  the  neat 
little  black  and  white  figures  of  M.  Correvon, 
to  realise  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
form  and  colouring  as  really  shown  by  this  in- 
sect-loving race  of  flowers. 

In  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  these  flowers,  one  must  glance  over 
the  exquisite  coloured  plates   as  published  by 
Barla  in  his  "  Flore  Illustree  de  Nice  et  des 
Alpes-Maritimes  "  (Iconographie  des  Orchidees), 
also  at  Moggridge's  "  Contribution  to  the  Flora 
of  Mentone,"  at  the  hardy  Orchids  figured  in 
Reichenbach's  great  "  Flora   Germanica,"'  and 
lastly,  but  by  no   means  least,  at  those  illus- 
trated by  Sowerby  in  our  own  noble  "  English 
Botany ''  (second  edition  by  J.  Syme  Boswell). 
Even  if  you  do  this  much  in  any  good  library, 
you  will  not  have  seen  half  the  portraits  of  the 
hardy   Orchids  now  known,  and  if  we  have  a 
fault  to  find  with  our  talented  author,  it  is  that 
he  has  kept  to  the  high  road   and   the  shady 
lanes,  so  to  speak,  of  his  subject,  and  has  not 
ventured  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  tell  us  of 
the  hardy  Orchids  known  to  exist  on  the  cold 
mountains   of    both    hemispheres.     Even    the 
"Flower  of    the  Gods"  (Disa   grandiflora)    is 
hardy  and  has  flowered  in  the  open  air  in  Ire- 
land at  least  twice  within  recent  memory,  viz  , 
once  at  Glasnevin   in  the   late   re.spected    Dr. 
David  Moore's  time,  and  more  recently  Mr.  H. 
Hart  has  flowered  it  in   his  open-air  garden  in 
Co.  Donegal.     My  friend  Mr.   C.  L.  Jlann,  of 
Milwaukie,  D.S.A.,  quite  lately  sent  me  splen- 
did plants  per  post  (from  Florida,  I  believe)  of 
Epidendrum  conopseum,  one  of  the,  even  if  not 
the  most  northern  of  all  true  epiphytal  or  tree- 
growing   Orchids,   and    in    all    seriousness    he 
advised  me  to  try  it  on  the  Magnolia  trees  in 
our  college  garden.     I  did   not  like  to  venture 
this  much,  but  it  has  thriven  apace  on  a  log  in 
a  cool  and  airy  porch,  and  I  really  do  intend  to 
try  a  plant  or  two  on  the  large-leaved  evergreen 
Magnolias   by   the   walls   next  May    or  June. 
Another  good  notion  of  Mr.   Mann's  was  that 
by  hybridising  this  E.   conopseum  with  other 
species  of  Epidendrum  in  our  cool  hou.ses,  we 
might   add    size    and  colour  to  its  undoubted 


hardiness  and  perfume,  and  so  inaugurate  a 
new  race  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  epiphytal 
Orchids  in  our  gardens.  On  glancing  over  the 
Orchid  figures  in  our  "  English  Botany,"  the 
wonder  is  that  we  have  done  so  little  to  culti- 
vate the  best  forms  of  the  Orchids  that  grow 
so  splendidly  in  our  fields  and  on  our  lime- 
stone clays  in  Kynt,  in  Smsex,  in  Hampshire, 
and  elsewhere.  What  can  be  finer  in  April 
or  May  than  th";  great  crimson-purple  spikes 
of  the  Kilmarnock  Orchis  as  seen  at  Glasnevin, 
where  Dr.  D.  Moore  introduced  it  a  wilding 
years  ago,  or  as  it  can  be  seen  at  Str.itt'an  in 
a  border  ainoiig-it  other  choice  native  flowers 
discovered  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Birton,  to  whom 
we  are  all  indebted  for  first  bringing  us  bulbs 
of  Bernard's  Narcissus  from  the  Pyrenees  I  With 
this  elegant  little  book  in  their  hands,  wo 
sincarely  hope  that  all  tourists  who  are  fond 
of  their  gardens  will  keep  a  sharp  outlook 
not  only  on  the  European  and  North  African 
continents,  but  also  at  home  here  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  any  well-markei 
varieties  of  these  exquisite  flowers.  In  gather- 
ing roots  for  ourselves  so  much  is  learned  or 
gained  in  addition  to  the  flower  itself.  We 
gain  a  hundred  cultural  hints  unknown  to  those 
who  simply  order  or  purcliase  their  flowers  at 
the  nearest  or  most  convenient  nursery.  We 
not  only  collect  our  flowers  beautiful,  but  we 
reap  also  a  rich  harvest  of  caltural  experience, 
and  the  flowers  become  to  us  the  happiest  and 
most  lovely  of  mementoes  of  msadow  or  moun- 
tain, or  of  sedgy  mere.  Even  had  we  no  other 
beautiful  hardy  plant  than  Cypripedium  specta- 
bile. Orchis  foliosa,  O.  latifolia  and  Bletia  hya- 
cinthina, M.  Correvon's  book  would  be  amply 
ju.stified.  Of  course  all  of  u-i  cannot  well  scour 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Madeira,  or  the 
Canary  Islands  to  collect  our  own  flowers,  yet 
those  who  are  debarred  from  travel  can  be 
supplied  by  both  English  and  Continental 
nurserymen. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to 
that  rarest  perhaps  of  all  the  European  Orchids, 
viz.,  Spiranthes  Romanzoffiana,  which  has 
quite  recently  been  discovered  in  two  new  Irish 
localities,  viz  ,  in  the  Co.  Armagh,  and  happily 
in  considerable  (juantity,  and  in  Londonderry, 
so  that  there  is  now  no  fear  of  its  vanishing  from 
Irish  soil.  The  figure  of  this  rare  plant  given 
by  our  author  at  p.  101  of  his  book  was  from 
a  sketch  supplied  to  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters, 
F.R.S.,  of  the  (I'm-deiiers'  Chivnicle  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  M.  Correvon  may  be  right  in  say- 
ing his  figure  is  "  apii.^  Webster,"  but  Mv.  Web- 
ster obtained  the  block  or  electrotype  from  the 
Chrorticle.  This  is  only  one  of  the  few  little 
slips  and  errors  observable  in  this  volume,  but 
as  a  foreigner  M.  Correvon  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  escaping  pitfalls  of  this  kind. 

M.  Correvon  rightly  laments  that  Cypripe- 
dium Calceolus  has  been  ruthlessly  uprooted 
in  Switzerland,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  on 
pretty  good  authoritv  that  it  exists  today  in  at 
least  three  of  our  northern  counties  in  Eng- 
land, viz  ,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Durham, 
and  I  got  three  fine  plants  from  a  wild  habitat 
in  Northumberland  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  it  is  still  luxuriant  in  a 
wood  in  that  country.  In  Siberia  this  plant 
abounds  along  with  the  great  purple  C.  macran- 
thum,  and  in  America  it  is  abundantly  repre- 
sented by  C.  parviflorum  and  C.  pubescens, 
both  merely  geographical  forms  of  our  European 
species. 

I  can  conscientiously  recommend  M.  Corre- 
von's  neat   little  work   to    all    interested,  and 
regret    that    pressing   business    prevented   my 
alluding  to  its  appearance  some  few  months  ago. 
F.  W.  BrRBinoE. 
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Notes  of  the  Week. 


Dahlia  Pearl.  —  There  are  so  many  good 
Dahlias,  that  the  trouble  is  to  select  the  best  for 
making  distinct  beds.  This  variety  is  planted 
in  a  fingle  bed  at  Kew,  and  justifies  a  note.  It  is 
dwarf,  compact,  acd  the  large  pure  white  flower.* 
appear  above  the  wealth  of  leafage. 

Apricots  in  London.— Herewith  specimen  of 
Apricots  menticned  in  your  paper  August  5.  There 
were  upwards  of  liOO  on  the  tree. — B.  G.  Jenkins, 
Dubrh-h,  S.E. 

*,*  Flavour  excellent ;  far  better  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  imported  market  fruit. — Ed. 

Gourds  at  Kew. — The  Gourds  in  the  herba- 
ceous ground  at  Kew  are  again  an  interesting 
feature  this  year.  They  have  a  quaint  aspect 
climbing  up  rustic  poles,  and  the  collection  is  re- 
presentative. It  can  be  seen  how  greatly  the 
fruits  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  colour.  Of  course, 
this  kind  of  plantirg  may  be  overdone,  but  a  little 
of  it  is  welcome  as  a  change. 

Tufced  Pansies  at  Wemyss  Castle.— Mr.  J 
Clark,  gardener  at  Wemyss  Castle,  sends  us 
several  photographs,  showing  masses  of  these  as 
grown  there.  They  include  such  varieties  as 
Bessie  Clark,  Blue  Bell,  and  Wemyss  Gold.  They 
are  used  there  as  bedding  plants  with  fine  effect, 
but  we  think  they  are  more  precious  as  carpet 
plants  to  taller  flowers,  such  as  Tea  Roses,  and 
also  as  border  plants,  edgings,  &c. 

Begonia  Octavie,  which  is  well  represented 
in  Messrs,  Cannell  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Swanley, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  double-flowered 
Begonias  ever  raised.  This  is  high  praise,  but  the 
flowers  are  exquisite,  quite  double,  and  pure  white, 
showing  a  tinge  of  green  when  first  expanded. 
This  fades  oS  with  age.  The  plant  is  compact, 
free  and  almost  hidden  with  the  wealth  of  bloom. 

Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis  is  a  splendid 
flower.  A  mass  of  it  is  in  bloom  at  Kew  in  the 
warm  border  skirting  the  economic  house.  The 
flowers  are  borne  freely  on  the  stems,  and  indi- 
vidually are  very  large,  rich  orange-yellow  on  the 
outside,  but  within  more  of  a  self  apricot  tint.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  form  a  group  of  if  the  position  is 
warm  and  the  soil  light.  It  was  raised  by  Max 
Leichtlin  from  seed  sown  in  1883. 

Citrus  trifoliata  in  fruit. — This  species  is 
fruiting  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse  at  Epsom. 
This,  we  believe,  is  unusual.  Some  time  since  a 
note  appeared  in  The  Garden  stating  a  plant  of 
it  fruited  freely  quite  in  the  south  of  England.  C. 
trifoliata  is  an  interesting  shrub,  the  flowers  very 
fragrant  and  the  branches  armed  with  formidable 
spines.  The  fruit  is  small,  crinkled,  and  like  that 
of  the  common  Orange  in  miniature. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  compactum. — The 

common  Japanese  Knotweed  (P.  cuspidatum)  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  plants  in  our  gardens.  It  is 
very  beautiful,  but,  unfortunately,  a  thorough 
weed.  The  variety  compactum,  however,  is  not  so 
rampant  and  the  growth  is  remarkably  compact, 
hence  its  name,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  deprive 
the  plant  of  elegance.  One  sees  very  little  of  it 
in  gardens,  but  it  is  well  worth  growing,  the 
wrinkled  leaves  being  of  the  deepest  green  colour. 
An  isolated  specimen  on  the  turf  is  handome. 

Clematis  Stanleyi  is  flowering  in  a  warm, 
Bunny  border  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  This 
species  is  disappointing,  the  flowers  being  too  pale 
in  colour,  whilst  the  plants  are  not  hardy  enough 
to  stand  an  English  winter.  A  coloured  plate  was 
given  of  it  in  Thb  Garden,  Jan.  24,  18ril.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  was  first 
discovered  by  the  collector  Burke  about  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  intro- 
duced through  Kew  in  April,  188tl,  Mr.  E.  Galpin, 
of  Barberton,  having  sent  seeds.  With  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cool  greenhouse  it  is  more  satisfactory, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  plant  loses  in  value  when 
a  greenhouse  temperature  is  necessaiy  for  its  cul- 


tivation. There  is  a  marked  difference  in  both 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter  varying  greatly  in 
colour.  Some  are  pure  white,  whilst  others  are 
shaded  with  rose. 

^ristolochia  gigas  Stuitevanti.— Mr.  R. 
Willis,  Cluny  Gardens,  Edinburgh, in  .^ending  us  two 
photographs  of  a  flower  of  this  which  lias  just 
opened  in  the  llotanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  says  : 
"A  flower  of  this  has  just  opened  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
known,  measuring  1  foot  3  inches,  by  1  foot,  and 
having  a  tail  of  3  feet.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  yellow, 
with  a  throat  of  deep  purple,  while  the  long  tail 
exhibits  a  delicate  purple  veining.  Its  odour  iy, 
however,  unpleasant.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Duck  or  Pelican  Flower  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
the  blossom  presenting  a  certain  resemblance  to 
those  birds." 

Gladiolus  brencMeyensis,  which  has  played 
a  large  part  in  the  history  of  many  fine  hybrids,  is 
one  of  the  principal  flowers  of  the  week.  Even 
against  the  numberless  hybrids  in  cultivation  at 
the  present  day  this  Gladiolus  has  held  its  own, 
and  when  boldly  grouped  there  is  no  more  brilliant 
August  flower.  Its  bright  scarlet  colour,  noble 
spike,  easy  culture,  and  lateness  entitle  it  to  con- 
sideration. We  have  lately  seen  it  used  to  advan- 
tage, especially  in  one  case,  in  whicli  the  ground- 
work of  the  bed  was  Gjpsophila  paniculata.  G. 
brenchleyensis  is  not  so  expensive  as  some  Gladioli, 
and  may  therefore  be  used  with  greater  freedom  in 
the  garden. 

Annuals  in  masses.  —  The  finest  annuals 
that  we  have  seen  in  this  notoriously  poor 
year  for  them  are  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew.  The  beds  are  made  upon 
what  was  once  a  stretch  of  gravel  without  any- 
thing to  relieve  its  monotony.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  every  available  opportunity  is  taken  at 
Kew  to  cover  the  ground  with  flowers.  The 
annuals  are  in  large  masses  of  one  distinct  kind, 
and  comprise  Verbenas,  Brachycome  iberidiflora, 
Zinnias,  Chrysanthemum  bicolor,  dwarf  French 
Marigolds,  Asters,  Linum  grandiflorum  coccineum, 
Dianthus  Heddewigi,  Convolvulus  minor,  Viscaria 
oculata,  and  the  iilac  flowered  Leptosiphon  densi- 
florus. 

Seedling  Verbenas. — We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  seedling  Verbenas  are  grown  in  many  gardens. 
We  have  made  note  recently  of  several  fine  beds, 
and  the  plants  are  healthier  than  named  kinds, 
although  amongst  these  are  many  splendid  colours, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Swanley  nursery.  The  seed 
is,  however,  sold  in  distinct  colours,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  with  the  plants  during  the  winter, 
when  those  of  named  kinds  have  to  be  protected 
from  mildew  and  other  ailments.  A  bed  of  seed- 
lings is  full  of  interest,  and  many  very  beautiful 
colours  occur — rich  sapphire-blue,  rose,  crimson 
and  pure  white.  Beds  of  both  Verbenas  and  va- 
rieties of  Phlox  Drummondi  should  be  in  every 
garden. 

Amaryllis    belladonna    blanda.— This    is 

sometimes  labelled  Coburgia  blanda.  It  is  a  pale 
rose  variety  of  the  Belladonna  Lily,  and  large 
clumps  of  it  are  in  full  beauty  in  the  narrow 
border  skirting  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  was 
introduced  from  Cape  Colony  in  1754,  and  a  figure 
is  given  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1450. 
The  type  was  introduced  earlier.  Although  the 
Belladonna  Lily  is  well  known  by  name,  one  does 
not  often  see  large  masses  of  it  in  gardens,  although 
such  a  position  as  that  at  Kew  will  suit  the  bulbs 
to  perfection.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  bold 
flowers,  which  gain  in  contrast  with  the  chocolate 
coloured  scapes.  The  position  must  be  sheltered, 
sunny,  and  the  soil  light.  A  border  skirting  a  plant 
house  will  suit  the  Belladonna  Lily  well. 

Crinum  Illoorei  album  is  flowering  in  the 
Epfom  nursery.  We  should  like  to  see  both  this 
and  the  type  more  grown  in  English  gardens.  They 
may  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  mild  districts  and 
sheltered  positions  without  fear  of  injury  from 
frost  if  the  crowns  are  protected  with  a  covering 
of  leaf- mould  or  coal  ashes,  but  preferably  the 
former.     A  group  of  them  in  the  greenhouse    is 


also  very  beautiful.  We  may  mention  that  a  col- 
oured plate  of  C.  Moorei  was  given  in  The  Gar- 
den for  March  5,  1881.  Seeds  of  this  species  were 
sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin,  from 
South  Africa  by  Mr.  Webb.  The  plants  weie  grown 
at  first,  like  so  many  other  things,  in  the  stove, but 
were  afterwards  tried  in  the  open  with  success.  A 
good  clump  of  this  Crinum  in  a  suitable  spot  io  a 
chaiming  picture. 

Camation  blooms  from  Kelso.— We  have 
much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  box  of  Carnation 
blooms  cut  from  the  open  from  layers  planted  out- 
side last  autumn.  Carnations  are  with  us  the 
leading  feature,  and  we  grow  all  the  .sections 
extensively,  in  which  appear  not  only  the  older 
standard  favourites,  but  also  tlie  newer  introduc- 
tions. One  of  the  finest  thirg.^  yet  brought  out, 
and  admitted  so  by  the  best  authorities,  is  one  we 
are  distributing  this  autumn  for  the  firit  time, 
named  Lady  Nina  Balfour. — Laing  and  Mather. 

*„*  Duchess  of  Fife,  a  rose,  seems  a  very  pro- 
mising fiower,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  true 
value  unless  new  varieties  are  tried  side  by  side 
with  others  of  the  same  colour.  Lndy  Nina  Balfour 
looks  very  distinct  and  good,  and  is  very  sweetly 
scented. — Ed. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea. — This  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  Gentian,  popularly  known  as  the  Willow 
Gentian.  Two  very  fine  clumps  of  it  are  at  present 
in  full  bloom  on  the  Kew  rockery.  They  are  a 
mass  of  fc'liage,  the  branches  almost  covered  with 
deep  blue  flowers — the  typical  colour — but  those 
of  the  variety  alba,  with  which  it  is  associated, 
are,  as  suggested  by  the  name,  pure  white.  This 
species  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  blooms  at 
this  season,  when  the  rook  garden  begins  to  lose 
in  freshness  and  beauty.  The  position  for  this 
species  should  be  sheltered  and  moist,  whilst  the 
plant  is  deciduous,  so  is  not  unsightly  during 
winter.  It  will  grow  when  well  placed  fully  2 
feet  high,  flowering  the  whole  length  of  the  stem. 
Seed  is  not  dilhcult  to  raise,  and  seed'ings  bloom 
better  than  divided  pieces. 


Public  Gardens. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  PARKS. 

One  of  the  prettiest  open  spaces  in  London  is 
Battersea  Park,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  arrangements  this  season  are  tasteful,  and 
many  plants  used  that  were  formerly  considered 
fit  only  for  a  herbaceous  border.  Near  the 
Albert  Bridge  entrance  are  fine  borders  of 
hardy  flowers,  embracing  Hollyhocks,  perennial 
Sunflowers,  and  similar  things,  well  grouped 
together,  whilst  on  the  turf  Statice  latifolia  is 
planted  in  clumps.  This  bold  style  of  using 
hardy  plants  is  to  be  commended,  and  their 
beauty  in  mid-August  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who 
say  that  with  the  departure  of  July  they  have 
lost  their  beauty.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  care- 
ful selection.  One  sees  with  pleasure  the  great 
use  that  is  now  made  of  perennials  in  the  parks 
of  England.  Dulwich,  Brockwell,  Regent's, 
Victoria,  Hyde,  and  other  parks  are  beautified 
by  them,  and  there  is  a  gay  show  from  quite  late 
spring  until  the  Chrysanthemums  bloom  in 
November. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  French  va- 
rieties of  Oanna  are  liberally  planted,  and  we 
recently  noticed  that  old  kind  named  Premices 
do  Nice,  which  is  dwarf,  and  bears  an  abund- 
ance of  rich  yellow  flowers,  fully  equal  in  effec- 
tiveness to  those  of  any  of  the  more  modern 
acquisitions.  We  often  think  that  modern 
things  are  inferior  to  old  varieties,  but  the  craze 
for  novelties  so-called  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
troduction of  much  rubbish  which  would  have 
been  despised  twenty  years  ago.  Opposite  this 
border  of  perennials  in  Battersea  Park  are  seven  .  X 
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raised  rectangular  beds,  which,  unlike  previous 
years,  are   not   planted    so   frooly   witli    zonal 
Pelargoniums.     A    cha-ming    use    is    made    of 
pretty    things.     Thus     two    of    the    beds    arc 
filled  with  tufted  Pansies— a  mass  of  bloom — 
in  one   case   being  associated  with   variegated 
zonal    Pelargoniums.     Two  of  the  other   beds 
were    composed    respectively   of   crimson    and 
white    Antirrhinums.     We   are   pleased  to  see 
such    a    free    use    made    of    this     flower.     It 
blooms    over    a   long    season,    and    if    planted 
sufficiently  close  together    makes   a   tine   mass 
of  colour.     Another  year   a    change  would  be 
made  by  keeping  the  colours  apart,  the  white 
or  crimson    by   itself    making   a   brave   show. 
Another  perennial  planted  largely  in  this  park 
is  the  herbaceous  Phlox,  and  the  two  principal 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  white.     Close  to 
the  Battersea  Park  Station  entrance  is  a  very 
large    bed   of    Phloxes    of   these    two   colours 
mixed    with    Gladioli.     The  Phloxes   are  very 
fine,  loading  the  air  with  their  rich  fragrance, 
and  the  white  kind  in  particular  is  beautiful. 
The  plants  are  compact  in  habit,   sturdy,  and 
bear  large  heads  of  pure  white  bloom.   Amongst 
the  Phloxes   are   many  colours,  but  none  are 
richer  than  crimson  and  pure  white.     Reject 
the  purplish   and    magenta    shades,  which  are 
not  pleasing  when  perfectly  fresh,  and  far  less 
so  when  dried  or  faded  by  the  sun.     They  soon 
lo.se  their  beauty.     One  bed  in  the  subtropical 
g^irden   was    composed    simply   of    the    white- 
flowered     Phlox     associated     with     variegated 
Abutilon,     the     margin     Funkia.     The    white 
flowers  are  thrown  into  relief  by  a  background 
of    dark-leaved    shrubs.     One   of   the    boldest 
arrangements  is  that  of  the  Coral  Plant  (Ery- 
thrina  crista-galli)  and  the  Thorn  Apple  (Brug- 
mansia  Knighti).     The  Brugmansia  is  bearing  a 
free  display  of  its  large  pendent  fragrant  white 
flowers.     We  have  seldom  seen  finer  specimens, 
and  the  contrast   with    the    scarlet   flowers    of 
the  Erythrina  is  distinct  and   efi'ective.     Even 
the   more   common    things   may   be,    and    are 
planted  in  a  way  to  create  bright  colour.     A 
bed  of   double  crimson   and   purple  Stocks  is 
;  very  handsome,   the   flowers  of    Lilium  longi- 
I  florum  in  contrast.     Not  many  years  ago  such 
I  a  bold  arrangement   would  scarcely  have  been 
thought  of.     As  in  most  places   this  year,  the 
tuberous  Begonia  is  scarcely  happy.     It  is  not 
^  blooming  with  its   usual  freedom  by  reason  of 
!  the  long-continued  and  excessive  drought.     The 
(season    has    proved    far    too    hot   for   it,    and 
it  is  getting  too  late  to   expect    great    things. 
We  may  point  out  that  the  plants  are  used  with 
great  taste.     In  one  bed  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  covered  with  Stonecrop,  the  Begonias  break- 
ing  this   flat   groundwork  ;    whilst   in   another 
arrangement  they  are  planted  with  the  varie- 
gated Daotylis.     Begonias    go   with    the    Dac- 
tylis    as    well    as    any   plant,    and    in    many 
gardens    pretty    pictures    have    re.-ulted   from 
this  happy   association.     A   great   point   is   to 
cover  the  bare   ground  with  flowers   at   every 
opportunity.     Margins  of  the  Virginian  Stock 
to  borders  filled  with  shrubs  give  a  desirable 
break  of   colour.     At    a  point    of     vantage    is 
boldly  grouped  the  herbaceous  Lobelia,  a  "mass 
of   rich   and   striking  colour.     It  is  a  glorious 
flower   in    late    summer   for    its    richness  and 
striking   aspect.     An   effective   arrangement   is 
oomposed  chiefly  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  always 
well  planted  in  this  park  ;  whilst  the  ground- 
work is  made  up    of    Petunias,   Lilium    longi- 
florum  and  variegated  Abutilon.  At  various  places 
ane  sees  Plumbago  capensis  in  bloom,  a  dark- 
leaved  shrub  usually  throwing  into  bold  relief  the 
iehcate  blue  flowers.   Every  available  spot  is  uti- 
ised  either  with  flowering  or  foliage  plants.  The 
'Palms  in  cool  and  shady  positions  aS'ord  grate- 


ful relief  to  the  masses  of  flowers,  and  succu- 
lents arc  planted  largely,  sometimes  as  single 
specimens  on  the  turf  or  in  beds.  A  good 
bed  of  succulents  only  is  not  without  beauty, 
but  they  must  not  be  overdone. 

Much  is  made  of  the  Lily,  but  it  is  not  a  first- 
class  town  flower.  L.  croceum  is  perhaps  the 
best,  but  praiseworthy  attempts  are  made  to 
grow  Lilies  in  the  shrubbery  borders  as  a  relief 
to  the  heavy  and  monotonous  green  leafage. 
Such  borders  are,  however,  riddled  with  roots. 
L.  lancifolium  is  blooming  well. 

Battersea  Park  is  interesting  for  its  trees, 
and  a  few  days  ago  Hibiscus  syriacus  in  many 
varieties  was  blooming  with  great  freedom. 
There  are  several  good  specimens  of  it  in  this 
park,  although  it  is  a  tree  neglected  in  the 
majority  of  English  gardens.  We  care  little 
for  the  purplish  tinted  flowers,  as  they  have  a 
very  dea<l  eftect,  so  to  speak,  quickly  losing 
their  fresh  colouring,  nor  is  the  double  kind 
very  handsome.  The  single  varieties  are  far 
more  efi'ective.  This  Hibiscus  is  a  good  town 
tree,  and  the'finest  growth  is  seen  where  the 
position  is  moderately  shady  with  the  soil  both 
deep  and  [moist.  A  wet,  boggy  soil  is  not 
suitable,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dry  one. 
Usually  one  sees  a  dearth  of  the  best  edging 
jjlants  in  parks,  excepting  Regent's  Park,  in 
which  many  pretty  things  are  used  to  advan- 
tage. A  very  fine  border  or  margin  at  Batter- 
sea is  composed  of  the  yellow-flowered  Gazania 
splendens,  which  is  strikingly  handsome,  its 
flowers  large  and  rich  orange  in  colour.  A  great 
danger,  happily  not  pronounced  at  Battersea, 
is  relying  too  much  on  one  flower  for  effect, 
say  the  Fuchsia.  But  there  is  ample  choice 
without  producing  weariness  through  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  subject. 

All  the  parks  are  now  in  beauty.  Hyde 
Park  is  conspicuous  for  Fuchsias  and  Plum- 
bagos, besides  other  things  on  the  Grass  by 
Park  Lane,  and  Regent's  Park  is  worth  visit- 
ing for  its  charming  variety  of  flowers  disposed 
with  great  taste. 


MR.  T.  LAXTON. 

A  FRIES!)  of  the  late  Mr.  Laxton,  to  who.se 
death  we  referred  in  our  last  Lssue,  sends  us  the 
following  ; — 

Mr.  Laxton  had  a  great  taste  for  horticulture 
from  his  birth,  and  commenced  his  experiments  in 
hybridisation  as  an  amusement  about  the  year 
18(J5.  In  1.S68  (July  7)  he  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  R.H.S.  for  Pea  Supreme,  raised 
by  crossing  the  old  Sugar  Pea  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Alpha  being  his  next  certificated  Pea,  R.H.S.,Aug.  2, 
18(59.  He  also  took  up  zonal  Pelargoniums  at  this 
time,  raising  Jewel,  August  2,  1S71.  Then  followed 
Emily  Laxton,  one  of  the  first  semi-double  scarlets, 
and  the  first  double  white,  named  after  the  late 
Jean  Sisley,  with  whom  he  had  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence about  this  time.  Then  followed  in 
quick  succession  Peas  William  I.,  Dr.  Hogg,  Omega, 
Fillbasket,  and  G.  F.  Wilson.  He  also  turned  his 
attention  to  Roses,  his  first  being  Chas.  Darwin, 
followed  by  Annie  Laxton,  Emily  Laxton,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  and  llrs.  Harry  Turner.  Apples  also 
claimed  attention,  and  it  was  through  him  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  was  introduced.  This  was  raised 
from  a  pip  sown  by  a  cottager  in  an  old  flower-pot 
at  Stamford.  He  still  continued  his  experiments 
with  Peas,  and  corresponded  with  the  late  Chas. 
Darwin  as  to  the  cross-fertilisation  of  this  genus. 
Strawberries  were  also  taken  iu  hand,  the  old  and 
still  well-known  Traveller  being  one  of  his  first, 
followed  by  Dr.  Rodcn.  Owing  to  serious  reverses 
at  Stamford,  he  moved  to  Bedford  iu  Jan.,  1878,  and 
took  trial  and  experimental  grounds  at  Girtford, 
Sandy,  devoting  now  his  whole  life  and  strength 


to  the  work  he  always  had  so  much  at  heart.  The 
first  certificate  he  gained  was  for  Pea  Minimum,  a 
dwarf,  only  (i  inches  high ;  then  followed  John 
Bull,  William  Hurst,  Evolution,  Charmer.  He 
also  at  this  time  gave  his  attention  to  Potatoes, 
raising  by  cross- fertilisation  Reward,  Bouncer, 
Beds  Hero,  and  selected  the  valuable  white  variety 
from  the  original  pink  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
which  is  now  so  extensively,  and  in  fact  al- 
most exclusively,  grown  by  market  gardeners 
as  well  as  many  others.  He  did  not  forget 
Sweet  Peas,  Invincible  Carmine  (still  the  brightest 
scarlet)  being  his  first.  This  was  followed  by  In- 
vincible Blue,  the  nearest  approach  then  and  pro- 
bably now  to  ablue  Sweet  Pea.  Time,  liowever,  would 
not  allow  of  his  continuing  this  work,  which  he 
relinquished  in  favour  of  Strawberries.  He  first 
raised  at  Girtford,  King  of  the  Earlies,  still  much 
grown  for  its  high  flavour  and  earliness,  followed 
by  Captain  and  Noble,  which,  unlike  all  his  other 
seedlings,  was  not  an  artificial  hybrid,  but  a 
natural  one — B'orman's  Excelsior  probably  crossed 
with  the  strong-growing  American  variety  Kerr's 
Prolific,  which  was  in  the  next  row.  Tomatoes 
.also  were  treated  by  liim,  Laxton's  Open  Air,  a 
dwarf  selection  from  the  old  Conqueror,  being  still 
considered  one  of  the  best.  Apple  Schoolmaster 
he  raised  from  a  chance  pip  sown  at  random. 
Then  followed  Strawberries  Latest  of  AH,  A.  F. 
ISarron,  Commander,  Jubilee,  White  Knight. 
Potatoes  stiU  had  a  share  of  his  labours— the 
Early  Laxton  (Sharpe's  Victor  x  Ashleaf),  earlier 
and  an  improvement  on  both,  and  likely  to 
be  very  largely  grown  for  market.  Peas  still 
were  cared  for.  Walton  Hero,  Earliest  of  All, 
Early  William  (the  early  selection  from  William  I.), 
Alderman,  Oracle,  then  the  fine  Gradus,  which 
he  considered  his  greatest  achievement  (Earliest 
of  All  X  Duke  of  Albany),  producing  a  pod  as  early 
as  Earliest  of  All,  with  the  size  of  Duke  of  Albany. 
This  Pea,  he  believed,  had  a  great  future  before  it. 
The  Brassica  tribe  did  not  claim  much  attention, 
owing  to  their  liability  to  natural  cross-fertilisa- 
tion, and  therefore  deterioration  of  stock ;  bat 
Chou  de  Bedford  was  raised  from  the  old  Couve 
Tronchuda  x  Chou  de  Burghley. 

Unfortunately,  he  died  when  his  work  was  gain- 
ing for  him  some  pecuniary  recompense  for  the 
years  of  ceaseless  toil  almost  at  an  actual  loss,  for 
the  time  and  money  expended  to  produce  his  novel- 
ties were  astonishing.  His  great  aim  was  to  pro- 
duce something  better  than,  distinct  from  and  in 
every  way  superior  to  existing  varieties,  and  not  to 
flood  the  market  with  useless  products.  Nearly 
everything  raised  was  the  result  of  careful  selec- 
tion and  trial  after  artificial  cross-fertili.sation ; 
not,  as  in  so  many  instances,  the  new  selection 
from  some  well-known  variety.  He  always  believed 
that  careful  selection  and  seeding  from  the  best 
and  strongest  must  produce  better  results  than 
from  immature  and  impoverished  blooms,  and  in 
all  his  work  this  point  he  kept  steadily  in  view, 
never  hybridising  two  weakly  growing  varieties. 
He  also  firmly  believed  in  seed-saving  from  the 
earliest  seed  to  produce  an  earlier  strain,  and  in 
this  he  was  particularly  succe.ssful,  as,  for  instance, 
iu  the  selection  from  Pea  William  I.,  which  gave 
him  a  strain  nearly  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the 
type.  Runner  Beans  The  Czar  (still  the  largest 
white-flowered  runner),  Girtford  Giant  (a  cross 
between  the  Czar  and  the  old  scarlet),  and  the 
new  Titan  (Czar  x  Girtford  Giant),  and  Cucumber 
Laxton 's  Open  Air  (the  outdoor  Ridge  x  Tele- 
graph), producing  in  a  good  season  very  handsome 
smooth  fruit  in  the  open,  are  evidences  of  his 
labours.  Unfortunately,  he  left  much  work  un- 
finished, and,  as  he  often  remarked,  a  man  in  his 
position  ought  to  have  three  lifetimes  to  see  his 
work  thoroughly  finished.  He  has  left  many  seed- 
lings still  untried,  his  last  new  Strawberry,  Royal 
Sovereign  (King  of  Earlies x Noble),  and  which  he 
considered  the  best  he  had  yet  introduced,  being 
only  distributed  this  season,  1803. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S., 
and  for  several  years  served  on  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  R.H  S.  He  was  also  formerly  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society.  He  corresponded 
and  wrote  articles  for  many  horticultural  journals 
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both  at  hone  and  Amcrira,  but  of  latter  years 
time  and  strength  would  not  admit  of  mnch  in 
this  respect.  Thirty  yf  ars  of  incesEant  work  at  his 
life  hob!  y  left  him  enfeebled  both  in  body  and 
pocket,  ::nd  he  leaves  a  widow,  three  daughters 
(none  too  well  provided  for),  and  four  sons,  by  two 
of  whom  (William  and  Edward)  the  business  will 
be  continued. 


NOTES  FROM  DIDCOT. 

To  THi;  Editor  of  the  Gaeden. 

Sir, — As  you  like  to  have  notes  from  various 
gardens,  I  send  you  one  or  two  which  may  be  in- 
teresting. Many  years  ago  I  planted  a  Mar^chal 
Niel  Ruse  on  the  south-west  wall  of  my  house. 
After  some  years  the  grafted  scion  had  become  so 
much  greater  than  the  stock  upon  which  it  was 
grafted,  that  it  died  out.  I  then  determined  to 
grow  the  Marechal  Niel  on  its  own  roots.  This 
may  be  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  fiouiished 
marvellously.  About  (i  inches  from  the  soil  there 
sprang  two  great  branches  which  reached  some  l(j 
feet  or  18  feet  in  height.  It  blooms  abundantly, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  a.'pcct  does  not  tho- 
roughly suit  the  colour  of  the  flower,  as  it  only 
attains  its  great  beauty  when  cut  for  the  table. 
About  the  end  of  April  last  one  of  the  two  limbs 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  died  out,  and  I  cut  it  down 
to  the  part  from  whence  it  sprung.  This  seemed 
to  throw  the  vigour  into  the  other  limb,  and  imme- 
diately two  shoots  appeared,  which  h;ive  now 
reached  15  feet  in  height.  The  limb  from  which 
they  spring  is  at  1  foot  from  the  ground,  C^  inches 
in  circumference,  and  ij  inches  in  circumference 
at  I)  feet  from  the  ground.  I  think  for  vigour  of 
growth  this  e.xceeds  any  plant  I  have  seen.  The 
leaves  are  from  the  young  shoots  of  Marechal 
Niel,  not  four  months  old  and  yet  15  feet  in  length. 
Many  years  ago  an  old  nurseryman  gave  me  a 
plant  of  Salvia  argentea.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
like  those  of  Saxifraga  crassifolia,  only  covered 
with  a  silvery  down.  My  poor  old  friend  called  it 
(as  nurserymen  do)  "a  good  thing,"  but  I  do  not 
know  much  about  that.  It  is  too  straggling  in  its 
flowering  habit.  His  son  and  successor  tells  me  he 
has  long  lost  it.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  scarlet 
Siberian  Crab  in  front  of  my  library  windows. 
It  !■!  a  picture,  and  was  grand  when  it  was  in 
flower.  Why  do  cot  people  plant  this  tree  more 
upon  their  lawns?  The  season  has  been  short 
with  us  for  flowers.  Gladiolus  Colvillei  The  Bride 
was  a  failure  from  the  excessive  drought.  I  am 
afraid  the  later  sorts  will  suffer  from  the  same 
cause.  Our  fruit  crops  have  been  fine,  Green 
Gages  beating  the  record.  Apples  a  heavy  crop, 
but  small  in  size.  A  Quince  tree  which  I  had 
from  Normandy  thirty  years  ago,  and  which 
always  flowers  abundantly,  making  a  pretty  show, 
has  for  the  first  time  this  year  produced  fruit. 

I  was  fishing  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Kennet, 
mar  Newbury,  and  was  delighted  to  find  in  an 
old-fashioned  garden  Monarda  didyma,  not  the 
scarlet,  but  the  purpli.sh  (puce)  flower.  One  does 
not  often  meet  with  this  Bergamot,  though  proba- 
bly you  may  find  it  on  the  outside  stalls  atCovent 
Grtrden  in  the  spring.  I  was  delighted  to  re-intro- 
duce it  into  my  garden.  I  have  rjuite  discarded 
bedding  plants, and  only  grow  old-fashioned  things. 
My  Antirrhinums  are  quite  a  sight.  The  late 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Syon  Gardens,  struck  for  me  a 
cutting  of  the  old  Mulberry  tree  at  Syon.  This,  as 
you  know,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  England.  My 
tree  was  struck  in  187i;,  and  is  now  so  large  that  it 
covers  a  great  space  ;  but,  like  the  parent  tree,  it 
splits  terribly,  and  has  to  be  supported  by  iron 
band.»,  &c.  Richard  Hooper. 

Upton  Itertory. 

*,*  The  foliage  sent  is  very  large  and  fine. — r»3 


this  year,  but  it  is  also  higher  than  on  any  day  during 
the  eight  jears  over  which  my  records  at  Berk- 
liamsted  extend.  On  no  night  did  the  exposed 
thermometer  fall  below  50'',  and  on  two  nights  in 
last  week  (Wednesday  and  Friday)  it  fell  only  to 
57°.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep 
now  stands  at  71°,  and  at  2  feet  deep  at  67°,  or 
respectively  'X  and  tJ'  warmer  than  on  the  samo 
day  last  year.  During  a  thunderstorm  early  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  Kith  inst.,  over  half  an  inch 
of  rain  fell,  and  for  twenty  minutes  was  falling  at  the 
rate  of  IJ  inches  an  hour.  On  Wednesday  the  air 
proved  exceptionally  diy,  the  difference  between 
the  readings  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  and  one 
with  its  bulb  kept  constantly  moist  amounting  to 
as  much  as  lil°  at  'A  p.m. —  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


THE  WASP  PLAGUE. 


The   following   letters    on   this   subject    recently 
appeared  in  the  2'imes : — 

Two  kinds  of  wasps  are  equally  uhundaut  this  year 
— the  large  one,  with  deep  golden  colour  (Vespa  ger- 
inanica),  which  enters  our  rooms  aud  attacks  the  wall 
fruit,  aud  the  .small  "  anchor-faced  "  or  English  wasp 
(Vcspa  vulgaris),  which  is  very  vicious  if  the  nest  he 
approached,  and,  in  a  less  degi'ee,  injurious  to  fruit. 
Many  nests  of  both  species  are  above  ground  in  old 
walls,  thatched  buildings,  stables,  and  even  iu  tree 
stumps,  and  not  always  easy  to  destroy.  Whatever 
method  of  destruction  is  employed,  it  is  imperative 
that,  if  possible,  the  nest  should  bo  taken  out,  as 
otherwise  in  about  ten  days'  time  newly-hatched  wasps 
will  again  apjiear.  The  grubs  make  excellent  food  for 
poultry  and  gimd  bait  for  roach  and  other  fish.  The 
Geruian  wasp  is  a  month  earlier  than  the  other,  aucl 
the  queens  leave  the  colony  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber for  winter  quarters. — W.  H,  TncK. 


Cyanide  of  potassium  for  destroying  wasps'  uest^ 
should  he  discontinued.  It  is  a  very  deadly  poison, 
and  although  persnus  mixing  the  same  may  not  he 
induced  or  inclined  to  take  the  solution  internally,  it 
may  still  cause  grtat  injury,  and  has,  indeed,  before 
now  caused  death  by  coming  into  contact  with  cuts, 
wounds,  and  sore  places  on  the  hands  and  elsewhere 
of  persons  not  in  a  healthy  state.  My  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Edward  Maunsell,  has  already  since  the 
middle  of  June  destroyed  153  nests  within  a  radius 
of  one  mile  from  his  residence  ;  others  in  the  imme- 
diate district  have  destroyed  'Ji  nests.  They 
have  frequently  taken  twelve  or  fifteen  a  night.  I 
enclose  the  recipe  for  the  cartridges  which  have  been 
used.  Nests  and  their  holes  may  be  so  placed  that  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  pour  the  solution  of  cyanide 
into  the  openmg.  Paraffin  oil  and  setting  light  to 
same  is  a  better  remedy  than  the  cyanide  of  potassium, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  where  the  neat  is  advantage- 
ously placed.— Slingsby  Bethell,  Symondsburij 
RectOi-ij,  Bridport. 

Contents  of  cartridges:  Powdered  sulphur,  16  oz.  ; 
saltpetre  (powdered),  10  oz. :  ordinary  black  gun- 
powder, 3  oz.  Mix  well  with  wooden  spatula  and 
make  into  about  forty  squibs.  These  will  be  sutficient 
to  destrov  28  to  ytt  nests. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Throughout 
the  week  the  weather  has  remained  remarkably  hot 
even  for  a  summer  month.  On  Monday  the  tem- 
perature in  shade  rose  to  84°,  on  Tuesday  to  85,J' , 
and  on  Wednesday  to  88J°.  Not  only  is  the  latter 
the  highest  reading  in   shade  as  yet  recorded  here 


NatioralRose  Society. — Allow  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  communication  from  Mr. 
Grahame,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue.  As 
Mr.  Grahame  resigned  his  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee after  the  last  meeting  of  that  committee, 
few  even  of  his  late  fellow  committeemen  were 
aware  of  his  resignation,  and  there  was  not  a  word 
in  his  circular  to  show  that  he  was  not  still  ofli- 
cially  connected  with  the  society;  hence  the 
appearance  of  the  explanatory  note  issued  by  the 
secretaries.  After  referring  to  this  circular,  Mr. 
Grahame  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons  for  retiring 
from  the  committee  in  the  following  words:  "I 
found  it  worse  than  useless  to  belong  in  any  way 
olHcially  to  a  society  in  which  stolid  opposition  is 
offered  at  committees  to  all  suggestions  and  pro- 
positions made  in  the  society's  best  future  interests  by 
the  younger  members  of  it."  Since  reading  the  above 
I  havelooked  carefully  through  the  minutes  of  all  the 
committee  meetings  held  by  the  society  during  the 
past  year,  and  fail  to  find  the  slightest  fonndation 


for  such  a  statement.  For  my  own  part  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  never  served  on  any  com- 
mittee where  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the 
members  present  have  received  such  impartial  and 
careful  consideration  as  at  our  committee  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Rose  Society— a  committee 
numbering  among  its  members  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing rosarians  throughout  the  country.  Referring 
to  his  resolution  carried  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  in  ISitl,  that  exhibitors  should  be  re- 
quired to  show  according  to  the  number  of  Rose 
plants  grown  by  them,  Mr.  Grahame  states  that 
"  the  most  strenuous  opposition  was  offered  to  my 
proposals,  notably  by  the  secretaries,  who  have 
now  addressed  you."  To  this  remark  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reply  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
question  I  for  one  spoke  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  both  before  and  after  the  meeting 
assisted  Mr.  Grahame  in  putting  the  new  scheme 
into  practical  shape.— E.  Mawlby,  Jlon.  Sccreiary, 
National  Ituse  Societi/. 

Zauschneria  californica  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  require  a  warm,  or  at  all  events  a  shel- 
tered position,  but  large  clumps  of  it  have  done 
admirably  for  years  (and  were  unhurt  by  the  se- 
vere cold  of  18flO)  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Onslow 
Parson,  of  Lynchmere,  near  Haslemere.  This  gar- 
den stands  very  high,  and  is  very  much  exposed  to 
winds.  There  were  fine  large  patches  in  brilliant 
bloom  this  July. — M.  A.  R. 


Mr.  W.  Goldring  has  returned  from  India  after 
a  very  interesting  tour  throngh  Ceylon,  Japan,  tho 
Saudwieh  Islands,  and  California.  He  does  not 
i?itend  to  return  to  India  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
will,  we  hope,  in  tho  meantime  bo  busy  in  England. 

Peat  Moss  litter  as  manure.— Gould  I  trouble 
you  to  give  me  your  opinion  in  your  next  issue  of 
The  Garhen  as  to  the  value  of  Pf  at  Moss  litter  as  a 
manure  for  vegetables  and  fruits  y  Our  soil  is  very 
liL'ht  aud  stony.  aT]d  very  poor. — W.  B. 

Planting  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  in  a  hog. 

— I  want  to  plant  an  avenue  of  C.  Lawsoniana  in  a 
bog  on  each  side  of  a  newly-made  road.  Will  it 
grow  ?  It  would  be  very  expensive  to  make  the 
soil  for  it.  An  avenue  of  the  same  tree  in  cut 
away  reclaimed  bog  with  a  subsoil  of  marl  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  has  done  extremely  well, 
and  has  now  been  planted  for  more  than  twenty 
years.— HiEEBNiA. 


Names    of    fruit.— C.   J.    IF.— Small   Keswick 

fjoJli,, p.  J.  p. — I,  Pitmaston    Duchess  j  5,  Louise 

Bonne  of  Jersi'y  ;  fi,  Bergamotc  Espercn. 

Names  of  plants.— Tf.   B.  S.— Not  equal  to 

others   in    cultivntiou. W.  A.  G.— 1,    Saccolabium 

Blumei.' C.  S/incf.— Flower  entirely  shrivelled. 

D.    3/.— TacEouia    moUissima. Mr.s.    Blavku-ell. — 

1,  Hypericum  patulum ;  2,  Funkia  lancifolia;  3, 
Rudbockia  oricntalis  ;  -i.  Chrysanthemum  maximum. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  P&Hs.—Thit  journal  is  pub- 

lished  in  veath/  bound  Monlhli/  Parti.  In  this  form  l/it 
colrnnrd  plot' it  are  best  pre.urvcd,  and  it  ij*  moH  suitable /or 
rtj'innce  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  hal/-}/earhi  volumes.  Price 
\s.  lid.;  JMS(  free,  U.  9d.  Complete  set  of  wUanes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commtncement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  \2s. 

"Gardening    Illustrated'    Monthly    Parts.  —  r/o* 

journal  is  pulilished  in  neathi  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhtrh 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  re/erenri-  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yeartti  volumes.     Price  liet.;  post/ree,  Srf. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal  it  , 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  u    , 
most  suitaljle  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  ttd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— Gn'ijfj;  descriptions  Oj  upicards  ff 
tht'>l-in  hinulrnt  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  Ih,  ,r  arrnneicMcnt,  culture,  ic  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
\s.:  post  free,  is.  id. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1 893.  —  Onloiiu  Alpha- 
betical ListJt  of  all  liranehes  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
lists  of  (iardins  and  Covnirii  Hints  (conleiininfi  over  9000)  have 
Ijeen  I'crv  carcfulhi  and  erlrnsinhi  rerisid,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.:  by  post.  Is.  id. 

All  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  cf 
eottaeie  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening k-novn.  It  is  published  at  the  very  Unrest  price  U 
meet  the  wanU  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wUl 
be  tent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cattelt-. 
aitd  CVnnpony,  La  Belle  Bauvage,  Lvdgate  Bill,  B.I. 
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"  This  ia  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Xiituro  :  i-lmngo  it  r.ithor;  but 
The  Aht  itsei.k  is  Xatihi:."— SAoJtfjtjJtan. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUMS  OF  THE   CRISPUM  GROUP. 

I  HAVE  had  a  quantity  of  flowers  of  this  section 
of  the  genua  Oncidiuiu  during  the  past  week 
from  various  readers  of  The  Garden,  all 
asking  tor  a  name,  and  a  few  wishing 
information  as  to  treatment.  One  thing 
surprises  me  somewhat,  and  that  is  so  many 
flowers  of  this  opening  together,  some  of  the 
forms  which  I  had  thought  were  later  bloomers 
fioweiing  at  this  season.  Oncidium  crispum 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  over  sixty  years  ago,  and 
I  ie:ollect  this  Orchid  I  always  dreaded  coming 
into  the  garden,  because  there  were  nojmeans  of 
keeping  it  alive  for  very  long.  In  the  year 
1850  a  cool  house  for  Orchids  was  built  in  the 
garden  in  which  I  was,  and  Oncidium  crispum 
was  removed  with  others  to  this.  Here  it  grew 
well,  and  I  saw  some  plants  that  T  had  in  this 
house  flowering  grandly  some  ten  years  after- 
wards. These  had  been  grown  cool.  I  have 
frequently  advised  friends  to  put  plants  of  this 
section  into  the  cool  house  when  I  have  seen 
them  stewing  in  the  hot  steaming  houses,  but 
have  been  told  that  as  the  plants  come  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  there  was  little  chance  of  their 
succeeding  in  such  a  low  temperature.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  error  made  in  the  heat  of  Rio, 
which  is  after  all  only  the  port  of  shipment, 
for  I  am  told  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  72°,  and  the  Organ  Jlountains 
rise  in  the  neighbourhood  to  nearly  5000  feet 
altitude,  clothed  more  or  less  with  virgin 
forests.  As  these  plants  grow  on  the  trees  in 
the  mountains  and  not  in  Rio,  it  does  not  to 
me  appear  strange  that  they  revel  in  cool  treat- 
ment, whilst  they  sicken  and  die  when  grown 
in  the  hotter  houses.  One  point  I  would  par- 
ticularly draw  the  attention  of  those  sending  me 
flowers  is  not  to  allow  the  newly-imported 
plants  to  exhaust  themselves  in  supporting 
flower-spikes  the  first  year  after  receiving  them, 
for  these  stout  branching  spikes  rob  them  of  an 
immense  amount  of  vigour,  which  they  can 
never  pick  up  again.  If  these  are  cut  away, 
saving  just  a  flower  or  two  which  may  be 
left  to  show  the  variety,  the  second  year  they 
will  flower  beautifully,  but  even  then  and  at  no 
time  would  I  allow  the  spikes  to  remain  on  the 
plants  longer  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
After  the  flowers  are  cut  they  may  be  placed  in 
water  and  arranged  about  through  the  plants. 
( >ncidinm  crispum,  I  find,  likes  to  have  its  roots 
in  the  air,  and  therefore  the  block  system  of 
culture  is  the  best.  On  account  of  these  blocks 
becoming  so  soon  decayed,  ]  have  adopted  a 
shallow  earthenware  hanging  pan  as  the  best 
fubstitute.  The  plants  will  do  best  with 
very  little  soil  about  their  roots.  This 
must  be  one  part  of  good  fibrous  brown  peat, 
from  which  all  the  tine  particles  have  been 
shaken,  and  some  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss.  Hang 
the  plants  up  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Odouto- 
glossum  house  and  in  the  sun,  shading  when 
the  heat  is  too  strong.  Plenty  of  air  should 
also  be  admitted,  for  I  do  not  know  an  Orchid 
which  sufl'ers  more  through  being  pent  up  in  a 
close,  stuffy  atmosphere.     Let  the  plants  have 
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a  good  supply  of  water  when  growing,  and  the 
atmosphere  must  bo  kept  well  saturated.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  or  when  at  rest,  much 
less  will  be  requisite,  but  I  should  not  advise 
that  the  plants  be  subjected  to  a  long  period 
of  drought  at  any  time.  Treated  as  above 
recommended,  Oncidium  crisputii  and  its  allies 
can  be  kept  for  many  years,  increasing  in  size 
and  vigour  and  producing  large  branching 
spikes  annually.  Thi-  following  are  the  chief 
forms  of  the  O.  crispum  set  of  plants,  and  my 
correspondents  will  see  answers  to  their 
(juestions  in  connection  with  each  species  or 
variety: — 

O.  CRISPUM, — Flowers  of  this  species  come  from 
"  D.  M."  and  also  from  T.  Clarke.  All  are  well 
coloured  and  excellent  vaiieties,  the  flowers  each 
measuring  nearly  3  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  large,  crisp  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  rich 
brown,  the  lip  round  the  front  portion  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  petals,  the  centre  being  deep  yellow, 
with  some  reddish  brown  dots.  The  last-named 
tells  me  that  his  flowers  are  from  a  fine  spike 
bearing  thirty-five  blooms.  I  would  remind  him 
of  my  advice  anent  cutting  the  spike  and  placing 
it  in  water.  Flowers  of  this  species  also  come 
from  "  F.  W.  G  ,"  but  beside  the  others  it  may  be 
called  a  very  poor  form. 

0.  CURTUM. — When  a  good  variety  of  this  plant 
is  obtained  it  is  singularly  beautiful.  It  is  much 
like  0.  crispum,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  and 
the  colours  are  brighter.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  chestnut-brown,  having  a  yellow  margin,  and 
the  fan-shaped  lip  is  bright  yellow  with  a  row  of 
dots  round  the  border. 

0.  FoRBESi  — I  have  flowers  of  this  species  from 
J.  Bonner  and  Charles  ColHns.  Those  from  the 
latter  are  very  fine,  being  round  and  full.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rich  bright  chestnut-brown 
and  the  lip  of  the  .same  colour.  Those  from 
"T.  B.'  are  less  deep  in  colour.  I  have  usually 
seen  this  plant  flowering  some  two  or  three  months 
later. 

0.  Gabdnehi. — Flowers  ot  a  beautiful  form  of 
this  come  from  J.  X.  Fraser,  but  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  smaller  and  the  lip  is  rounder,  having  a 
ground  colour  ot  rich  golden  yellow,  lined  and 
blotched  with  rich  brown.  The  lip  is  golden 
yellow,  having  a  bro.id  margin  of  irregular  blotches. 
Wm.  Hugh  Goweb. 
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Xiselia  xanthina  (./.  Jmvards). — This  is  the 
correct  name  ot  the  flower  you  send  under  the 
name  of  L.  grandis.  It  is  a  very  large- flowered 
variety,  and  it  is  also  very  brightly  coloured.  The 
lip,  however,  is  shorter  and  the  whole  flower  is 
smaller  than  in  the  nearly  allied  L  grandis.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  form,  and  if  the  plant  is  strong  it 
should  produce  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  the 
scape.  Many  growers  discard  this  plant,  but  if 
everyone  could  ensure  such  a  fine  variety  as  that 
you  send,  it  would  be  more  frequently  seen.— 
W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  callistoglossa  (T.  .V.).— This  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Seden.  It  is  one  of  the  most  superb 
plants  which  I  know,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  it 
was  in  Mr.  Tautz's  grand  collection  at  Shepherd's 
Bush.  It  is  a  cross  between  Laelia  purpurata  and 
Cattleya  gigas,  and  takes  most  after  the  former 
parent.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  suffu'ed 
with  rosy  pink  :  lip  large,  beautifully  undulated  at 
the  margin,  of  a  very  deep  shade  ot  purple;  thro.it 
yellow,  streaked  with  deep  purple.  This  Orchid 
must  rank  with  the  very  best  of  the  Liclias  of  the 
purpurata  section,  and,  flowering  at  a  later  date,  it 
becomes  more  valuable. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripediuma  grown  cool  for  winter 
bloom.  —  At  this  season  those  who  cannot  grow 
their  plants  in  a  cool  north  hou-e  will  find 
much  ditficnlty  in  retarding  the  flowers  ot  the 
winter  bloomers  of  which  Boxalli  is  the  type. 
There  is  no  better  plan  to  adopt  than  to  place  the 
hardier  kinds  ot  Cypripediums  in  low  frames.  I 
have  found  low  movable  frames  of  great  advantage. 


placing  tliese  on  a  hard  bed  of  coal  ashes  under  a 
north  wall  or  house.  The  lights  are  drawn  down 
at  night,  thus  allowing  the  plants  to  get  the 
benefit  of  night  dews.  This  prevents  the  spread 
of  insect  pe!.ts,  keeps  the  plants  sturdy,  and  gives 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  flower-spikes  than 
would  be  the  case  if  grown  in  greater  heat.  For 
Tears  I  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  in  hot  weather 
it  answers  admirably ;  of  course  only  small  plants 
can  be  treated  in  this  way.  It  is  not  so  suit  iV^le 
for  large  specimens,  but  these  latter  are  not  so 
useful  for  cutting  or  for  decora'ion,  as  when 
plants  in  pots  from  V,  inches  to  11  inches  are  used, 
they  give  a  larger  quantity  of  IJoom  it  well 
grown.  When  damping  down  during  the  day  it  is 
necessary  not  to  use  too  much  moisture  overhead, 
as  it  the  ashes  and  bare  places  are  syringed  there 
will  be  no  need  to  apply  the  moisture  too  freely. 
— G.  Wythes. 

Maadevallias  ( ^/.  Sim).— 'Ho.  1  is  the  beautiful 
plant  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  It 
was  dedicated  by  Keichenbach  to  Hermann  Wag- 
ner some  forty  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  about  ten 
years  ago  since  it  was  introduced  to  us  in  a  living 
state.  It  is  very  handsome,  having  the  sepals  ot 
a  deep  rich  purple  and  the  tails  yellow.  No.  2  is 
a  form  of  M.  ignea,  but  it  is  much  finer  than  the 
typical  plant,  and  the  flower  is  of  a  rich  crimson - 
scarlet.  No.  :-!  is  M.  nycterina,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Linden  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  profuse  bloomer. — G. 

Dendrobium  Dearei. — Flowers  ot  this  beau- 
tiful white-flowered  species  come  to  hand  from 
J.  M.  Drewett,  who  says  that  they  have  been  open 
two  months.  It  is  because  the  flowers  of  this  variety 
keep  so  well  that  I  have  before  recommended  it  to 
the  market  grower.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size 
and  pure  white,  saving  a  faint  tinge  ot  light  green 
in  the  lip.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines ; 
consequently  it  requires  strong  heat  and  moisture. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  and  flowering,  too,  with  the 
old  D.  nobile,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  withstard 
so  severe  a  rest  as  we  are  accustomed  to  give  that 
plant.  During  the  summer  months  a  strong  heat 
is  usually  maintained  in  the  stove,  which  is  just 
the  treatment  this  plant  would  revel  in. — G. 


Rose   Garden. 


THE  PREPARATION   OF  ROSE  STOCKS. 

As  most  amateurs  delight  in  propagating  and 
growing  their  own  Roses  from  the  initial  stage, 
and  as  the  season  for  striking  stocks  is  so 
near,  a  few  practical  notes  may  be  ot  service. 
Owing  to  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  is  about  equivalent 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  al- 
though the  majority  ot  large  growers  do  not 
commence  the  propagation  of  Rose  stocks  until 
October  and  November,  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
begin  earlier  where  only  a  few  are  wanted.  The 
Manetti,  Brier,  De  la  Gretferaie  and  any  strong- 
growing  varieties  of  the  Polyantha  section  can 
be  treated  as  I  will  describe  in  this  article. 
The  great  advantage  in  doing  this  early  lies  in 
the  fact  that  cuttings  will  thus  be  able  to  callus 
and  make  roots  before  winter.  Under  these 
conditions  they  will  stand  the  winter  and  its 
drying  winds  much  better,  while  the  few  roots 
made  will  also  hold  the  young  stock  in  its 
place  and  prevent  the  injurious  lifting  of  it  by 
frost.  Choose  wood  that  is  atiout  three  parts 
ripened.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of 
the  shoot  be  in  this  condition  ;  indeed,  it  will 
be  difticult  to  find  it  so  and  still  retain  the 
amount  of  activity  in  the  sap  that  is  so  essen- 
tial to  early  autumn  rooting.  Fairly  strong 
wood,  without  coarseness  or  pithiness,  should 
be  selected.  By  all  means  avoid  choosing  the 
short  side  growths  so  much  recommended  when 
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propagating  Rosea  upon  their  own  roots.  In  the 
latter  case  the  numerous  suckers  that  are  cer- 
tain to  emanate  from  the  base  or  heel  of 
such  shoots  are  particularly  valuable,  because 
suckers  of  Rose  growth  are  most  essential  to 
the  vigour  and  longevity  of  dwarf  Roses  ;  not 
so,  however,  in  the  case  of  stocks.  Here  we 
must  try  all  we  know  to  keep  down  suckers. 
F(ir  this  reason  it  is  better  to  select  a  fairly 
long  rod  of  growth  and  cut  up  the  riper  portions 
into  suitable  lengths.  These  will  generally 
contain  from  four  to  six  eyes  only,  and  which 
will  be  sufficiently  prominent  and  dev  '  'ped  to 
be  cut  out  clean  before  the  cutting  is  jerted. 
Remove  all  but  the  two  fop  eyes,  and  make 
the  cuttings  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  long. 
In  striking  Roses  a  shorter  cutting  is  preferable, 
but  when  it  conies  to  stocks  a  longer  one  facili- 
tates the  process  of  budding  later  on. 

When  writing  upon  budding  Roses  a  few 
weeks  back  I  advised  that  the  stocks  should 
not  be  cut  or  mutilated  in  any  way  just  pre- 
vious to  or  after  the  operation  of  budding. 
But  after  the  bud  is  set,  no  harm  will  be  done 
by  removing  some  of  the  wood  for  stocks.  The 
shady  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge  is  an  excellent 
site  for  propagating  Rose  stocks.  If  you  can 
nBbrd  them  a  sandy  compost,  so  much  the 
better.  Insert  the  cutting.s  fully  three-fourths 
of  their  length.  The  following  is  a  good 
method  of  operation ;  Turn  over  a  portion  of 
the  ground  deeply  with  a  spade  or  spud,  and 
having  got  fay  a  breadth  of  a  foot  or  so  from 
the  edge  of  your  plot,  set  a  short  line  across 
it  about  3  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  newly-dug 
sod.  Now  cut  this  down  with  a  spade,  pulling  the 
loose  soU  forward  into  the  slight  trench.  This  will 
leave  you  a  firm  bank  against  which  to  stand 
the  cuttings.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a 
little  prepared  soil,  such  as  worn-out  potting 
material,  and  to  place  a  small  quantity  of  this 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  so  that  the  base  of 
the  cutting  may  be  certain  to  rest  upon  a  suit- 
able compost.  Slightly  press  the  cuttings  into 
this,  placing  them  from  2|  inches  to  3  inches 
apart.  When  the  row  is  full,  turn  over  some 
more  soil  and  tread  the  cuttings  up  firmly. 
When  about  18  inches  of  more  soil  has  been 
turned  over  set  your  line  again,  allowing  a 
distance  of  15  inches  from  where  it  was  before. 
This  will  give  a  suitable  distance  from  row  to 
row,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  of  a  little 
soil  being  cut  down  in  the  preparation  of  the 
second  trench  similar  to  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  you  have  inserted  enough  cuttings. 

Cuttings  rooted  thus  early  are  very  service- 
able to  pot  up  for  grafting  upon  during  the 
following  winter.  They  root  freely,  and  may 
be  lifted  by  the  end  of  November,  when  they 
will  lie  ready  for  grafting  by  the  time  the  sun 
has  turned— a  much  better  period  for  the  ama- 
teur to  graft  Roses  than  during  November  and 
December.  A  twelvemonth's  saving  of  time  is 
also  another  advantage  of  early  striking,  al- 
though where  one  roots  a  few  Rose  stocks 
annually  it  is  better  to  leave  them  in  the  bed 
all  tlirough  the  following  summer.  However, 
where  no  stocks  were  prepared  last  year, 
those  rooted  now  may  be  lifted  and  trans- 
planted early  in  the  spring,  liut  in  the  case  of 
such  an  exceptionally  dry  time  as  we  experi- 
enced last  March  it  will  be  neces.sary  to  give 
them  one  or  two  thorough  waterings  at  the 
time  of  planting. 

PLANTI.Vfi    THE    StOCK.S. 

This  is  of  great  imi)ortance,  because  if  done  too 
deeply  it  is  impossilde  to  insert  the  Rose  bud 
near  enough  to  the  base  of  your  stock,  and  in 
this  case  a  much  larger  percentage  of  suckers 
would  naturally  result.     We  must  also  bear  in 


mind  whether  our  Roses  are  to  remain  where 
the  stocks  are  planted  or  not.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  the  distance  apart,  and  the 
variety  to  bo  cultivated  must  bo  considered  if 
the  Ropes  are  to  remain  in  the  same  spot  after 
their  maiden  stage.  This  is  very  evident  when 
we  consider  the  immense  difference  between  the 
size  and  strength  of  many  varieties.  But  if  they 
are  all  to  bo  transplanted,  the  stocks  may  be 
placed  about  H  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  be  3  feet  from  one  to  the  other.  When 
transplanting  is  contemplated,  it  is  only  neces- 
.'■ary  to  plant  tlie  stocks  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
as  a  coarse,  or  what  some  style  a  rich  growth 
is  not  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it 
be  proposed  to  keep  the  plants  where  they  are 
budded,  we  must  provide  a  much  better  subsoil 
than  exists  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  this  can 
never  be  improved  upon  when  once  the  stocks 
or  Roses  are  permanently  planted.  We  do 
not  want  the  stocks  to  grow  strong,  only 
just  sufficiently  so  to  ensure  healthy  growth. 
But  the  Rose  itself  may  grow  as  much  as  possi- 
ble provided  coarse  wood  is  avoided,  and  this 
is  best  secured  by  transplariting  after  the  maiden 
stage.  R. 


Rose  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt.— Fresh  ex- 
perience with  tliis  Rose  growing  in  cold  heavy 
ground  shows  that  it  loves  a  warm  soil  best  and  can 
hardly  be  relied  upon  in  cold  districts,  at  any  rate 
away  from  a  wall.  The  great  heat  of  the  past  ten 
(lajs,  however,  has  opened  out  some  of  the  finest 
flowers  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind,  full  of  substance, 
of  a  rich  deep  yellow  hue  surpassing  Mar^chal 
Niel,  and  deliciously  scented.  In  vigour  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  but,  of  course,  one  wants  flowers 
in  succession,  and  to  have  them  the  plants  must  be 
on  a  wall  or  in  a  hot  place. — \.  H. 

A  fine  Rose  bush — A  few  evenings  since  I 
was  passing  through  a  rather  new  portion  of 
a  very  old  town,  and  suddenly  came  upon  a  huge 
Rose  tree  from  5  feet  to  10  feet  high.  It 
had  a  clear  stem  of  the  common  Brier  or  Dog 
Rose  from  3  feet  to  i  feet  high,  as  thick  as  the 
arm  of  a  strong  man,  and  several  of  its  sub-divi- 
sions were  as  thick  as  walking-slicks.  But  nothing 
of  tliis  was  observed  at  first,  for  the  long  frame- 
work of  boughs,  branchlets  and  leaves  was 
crowned  with  Roses  of  abnormal  size  and  unusual 
brilliancy.  Each  fully-expanded  bloom  seemed 
like  a  flat  vase  crowded  to  overflowing  with  petals 
of  the  richest  shades  of  salmon,  fawn,  orange, 
purple;while  buds  in  singles,  twos,  andeven  clusters 
almost  covered  the  ample  foliage,  such  a  beau- 
tiful feature  in  many  Tea  Roses,  with  their  rich 
harvest  of  flowers  in  succession  up  to  Christmas  or 
afterwards.  At  first  sight  I  felt  sure  I  had  found 
a  novelty  of  rare  excellence,  but  a  (doser  inspection 
only  raised  my  admiration  of  mv  old  favourite 
Gloire  de  Dijon.— D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Marie  d'Orleans.—  Oiieof  the  many  lovely 

Tea  Roses  now  full  of  bloom  is  this.  It  is  a  most 
distinct  and  striking  kind,  and  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  those  that  incline  towards  shades  of  red. 
It  has  much  the  same  tint  as  Mme.  Lambard,  but 
in  other  respects  differs  greatly.  It  is  very  vigorous 
and  hardy,  making  a  large  stout  bush.  It  flowers 
profusely.  The  blooms,  whether  singly  or  in  the 
cluster,  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  and  are  of  a  soft 
rosy  pink  colour,  large  and  full  in  the  bud.  When 
expanded  the  flower  has  a  delightful  starry  look 
owing  to  the  petals  reUexing,  the  tips  being  quite 
pointed.  M.  Nabonnand's  Roses  are  mostly  un- 
popular, but  this  is  quite  one  of  his  best.  It  was 
sent  out  aliout  I  KM. 

The  finest  red  Tea  Rose.— Liable  to  correc- 
tion, I  fhall  select  W.  F.  Bennett.  On  first  seeing 
it,  I  longed  to  christen  it  the  red  Niphetos.  It 
would  probably  liave  sold  faster  and  been  more 
grown  under  the  latter  name.  As  it  is,  this  linest 
of  red  Teas  is  but  seldom  seen  compared  with 
other  Teas.  Even  the  colour  has  something  to  do 
with  the  scarcity.     Had  it  been  yet  another  cream, 


golden,  white,  or  tven  light  pink  Tea,  it  might 
have  become  more  suddenly  popular.  But  red 
Teas  have  not  yet  become  fashionable  ;  when  they 
do,  no  doubt  they  will  be  largely  grown.  W.  Bennett 
will  match  well  with  such  chaste  forms  and  colours 
as  are  found  in  L  idy  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  two  Countesses  Falmouth  and 
Folkestone,  tlie  last,  however,  having  a  dash  of 
cream  and  salmon  in  it,  and  fully  filled  with  the 
most  exquisite  fragrance. — D.  T.  ¥. 


CLIMBING  TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

Thk  climbing  varieties  are  now  much  grown  for 
early  forcing.  It  has  become  quite  a  new  feature 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  some  of  the  leading 
growers  devote  large  houses  exclusively  to  the 
culture  of  the  climbing  varieties.  They  are  treated 
much  in  the  .same  manner  as  young  Vines  are 
grown.  Mareohal  Niel  takes  the  lead,  and  it  is 
perhaps  owing  to  this  variety  requiring  excep- 
tional treatment.  When  started  early  in  the  season 
and  grown  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  MariS- 
chal  Niel  makes  very  long  growths,  which,  if 
not  checked  or  stopped,  do  not  make  lateral 
shoots.  The  wood  gets  well  ripened,  and  when 
started  in  the  forcing  house  if  trained  horizontally, 
nearly  every  eye  will  produce  a  flower-bud.  Among 
the  more  recent  additions  to  this  class  is  the 
climbing  variety  of  Perle  des  Jardins,  which  seems 
likely  to  become  a  general  favourite.  Mr.  G.  Paul, 
of  Cheshunt,  first  brought  this  variety  under  my 
notice.  It  has  a  remarkably  vigorous  habit,  and 
the  Uowers  are  even  finer  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary bush  form.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  several 
nurseries,  and  in  each  case  it  seems  to  fully  main- 
tain the  climbing  habit,  though  I  believe  that 
stunted  or  cut-back  plants  revert  to  the  normal 
bush  habit.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Climbirg 
Niphetos,  which,  under  fair  conditions,  is  certainly 
as  much  a  climber  as  any  Rose  grown,  but  once 
get  it  stunted,  it  will  not  start  and  make  the 
long  \igorous  growths  again.  I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  this  variety,  as  I  have  often  heard  it 
questioned  whether  it  was  really  distinct  in  habit 
from  the  old  variety,  and  my  experience  fully 
confirms  the  claim  it  has  to  being  a  climber. 
Reine  JIarie  Henriette  is  another  which  deserves 
note.  It  is  only  when  treated  as  above  that  it  will 
fiower  well,  and  I  may  here  mention  that  I  have 
seen  shoots  which  have  flowered  from  nearly  every 
joint,  and  after  these  have  been  cut,  taking  them 
off  nearly  back  to  the  old  wood,  a  second  crop  of 
bloom  has  been  produced,  though,  of  course,  the 
flowers  have  not  been  quite  so  large  or  good  in 
colour  as  the  first  blooms.  W.  A.  Richardson  is 
grown  extensively.  Though  the  flowers  are  small, 
the  peculiarly  rich  amber  shade  secures  for  it 
many  admirers.  Among  other  sorts,  Reve  d'Or, 
I'Ideal,  Mme.  Berard  and  the  o'd  favourite  Gloire 
de  Dijon  must  be  included.  A.  Hbmslby. 


Perennial   Sunflowers    in    the    Chiswick 

Gardens. — The  collection  of  Helianthuses  at  Cliis- 
wick  is  in  full  bloom,  and  those  interested  in  the 
plants  will  find  that  they  are  classified,  Mr.  Dewar, 
of  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  having  given  careful 
attention  to  this  point.  His  notes  published  in 
the  journal  of  the  society  are  of  value,  and  will  be 
found  in  vol.  xv.,  p.  20.  This  class  of  perennials 
comprises  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  garden,  .and 
the  taller  kinds,  such  as  H.  occidentalis,  H.  orgjalis, 
and  H.  giganteus,  are  delightful  to  plant  amongst 
shrubs,  over  which  they  throw  their  flower-laden 
stems.  They  might  be  more  used  thus  in  gardens, 
and  colour  would  be  got  in  positions  where  it  is 
often  sadly  needed.  But  guard  against  getting 
too  much  yellow,  which  frequently  happens  at  this 
season,  as  all  the  Helianthuses  bear  flowers  of 
strong  yellow  colour.  At  Chiswick  the  showiest 
and  most  useful  plants  are  H.  multiliurus  and  its 
forms.  11.  in.  Soleil  d'Or  is  a  very  fine  kind,  the 
plant  very  vigorous  in  habit,  and  bearing  a  mass 
of  rich  yellow  flowers,  deeper  in  colour  through 
association  with  dark  green  leafage.     Worthy  of 
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note  also  is  H.  m.  Peter  Barr,  a  lall,  strong  grow- 
ing variety  with  a  large  yellow  flower.  This  would 
make  an  excellent  variety  to  form  a  large  mafs  of 
in  the  garden,  although  we  think  the  best  for  this 
purpose  is  the  great  perennial  SunHower  (H.  m. 
maximus),  whicli  attains  considerable  height,  fully 
G  feet  or  7  feet.  The  Howeis  are  very  large,  rich 
golden  yellow  and  single.  If  only  one  kind  is 
grown,  this  should  be  selected  for  its  tall,  robust 
growth  and  bold  strikingly  handsome  flowers. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


NERINES. 

This  family  of  bulbous  plants  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Amaryllis.  They  are  (-'ape,  or  at  least 
South  African  plants,  but,  like  many  other 
beautiful  bulbs  from  the  same  region,  they 
are  not  nearly  enough  grown.  Now  and  again 
one  meets  with  them  in  a  thriving  condition, 
and  when  they  are  well  managed  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  surpass  them  in  their  way. 
Tlie  brilliant  colours  and  sparkling  appearance 
of  such  as  N.  Fothergilli  and  N.  saruiensis 
will  at  once  commend  them  to  the  notice  of 
of  all  true  plant  lovers.  Where,  however,  the 
chief  cause  of  non-success  in  their  culture  has 
arisen  is  in  the  fact  of  their  requirements  not 
being  properly  understood.  It  is  fairly  easy  to 
get  them  to  grow  well,  but  to  flower  them 
equally  as  well  is  oftentimes  another  matter. 
Before  going  further,  let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  the  conditions  as  nearly  as  we  can 
under  which  they  naturally  thrive  best.  Being 
bulbous  plants  of  a  deciduous  character,  they 
naturally  have  a  restmg  peril  id  ;  this  occurs 
during  ihe  hottest  weather,  when  the  ground 
is  paiched  up,  oftentimes  almost  to  a  cinder 
Hence  the  buibs  become  thuronghly  matured, 
and  are  thereby  well  fitted  for  future  liuwering. 
When  the  cool  and  rainy  season  comes  on.  then 
the  plants  are  excited  ni'o  growth,  first  throw- 
ing up  their  flowering  spikes  and  afterwards 
their  foliage.  This  should  be  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  this  country  by  those  who 
grow  them,  or  at  any  rate  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Methinks,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  to 
that  extent  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  free- 
dom in  flowering.  The  plan  that  is  in  some 
instances  adopted  is  this  :  to  look  after  them 
fairly  well  during  growth;  when  probably 
they  will  get  a  favourable  position,  but  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  dies  down  any  place  is 
considered  good  enough  for  them — under  a 
stage,  perhaps,  or  in  some  other  out-of-the-way 
place.  This  is  totally  wrong,  for  as  the 
growth  dies  down  they  should  be  well  expo.sed 
to  the  light  and  air,  with  waimth  also,  for  in- 
stance, such  as  would  be  afforded  by  a  vinery 
shelf,  where  they  could  remain  undisturbed 
with  the  sun  shining  upon  them  for  at  least 
a  part  of  the  day,  no  water  being  given  them 
until  the  growing  season  again  comes  round. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  un- 
natural treatment  that  they  receive  which 
causes  them  to  be  less  popular  than  they  are. 
Instead  of  being  kept  cool  whilst  resting, 
that  is  actually  the  time  when  they  should  be 
the  warmer  of  the  two ;  being  almost  roasted, 
in  fact,  will  not  hurt  them.  Some  years  ago  I 
used  to  grow  N.  .sarniensis,  and  flower  it  every 
year  without  any  trouble.  The  plan  adopted 
was  to  leave  the  plants  all  the  year  in  the 
vineries.  The  flower-spikes  used  to  appear 
towards  the  end  of  August,  being  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  the  leaves.  The  vineries  in  ques- 
tion not  containing  specially  late  (Irapeswere 
not  kept  warm  from  that  time  until  again  closed 


for  starting;  by  that  time  the  foliage  would  be 
dying  nfi,  the  plants  going  to  rest   when    the 
houses  were  the   warmest,  as   they   stood    im- 
mediately over  the  hot-water  pipes  and    upon 
a  slate  shelf.     I  give  this  explanation  so  that 
others  who  havu  not    succeeded    in    flowering 
this  variety  may  adopt  the  same  methods   as 
nearly  as  they  can.     It  is  an  easier  matter  as  a 
rule   to   flower    N.    Fothergilli,    but  the   same 
treatment  if  accorded  to  it  will  give  very  satis- 
factory results.     Another,  and  also  a  common 
mistake  in  some  instances,  is  that  of  disturbing 
them  too  frequently  at  the  roots.     This  they  do 
not  in  any  sense  require,   for,  as  in  either   of 
the  species  already  quoted,  they  flower   more 
freely  when  left  for  years  in  the  same  pots.      I 
have  seen  the  best  results  with  N.  Fothergilli 
when  the  bulbs   have  been   almost  on  top   of 
each   other,    so   much   crowded,    in   fact,    tliat 
hardly  any  of  the  soil  could  be  seen.       When 
left  thus  in  pots  of  about  9  inches  or  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  dozen  or  more  spikes  at  the 
time,  they   are   a   grand   sight.     Too  frequent 
potting  and  disturbing  of  the  bulbs  only  result 
in  an  increased  leaf  growth  and  more  oflsets, 
which  is  not  what  is  most  desired  when  a  good 
and  sufficient   stock  has   been   obtained.     The 
Guernsey  Lily  (N.  sarniensis)  is  annually  im- 
ported from  the  Channel  Islands  in  September 
(early) ;  this  is  the  best  time  to  obtain  a  stock 
of  this  variety.     The  flower-spikes  are  usually 
showing  when  received,  or  very  soon  aftsr.     N. 
Fothergilli  is  easily  increased  by   offsets  when 
further  increase  is  needed,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  stock  should  if  possible  be  operated  on  at 
one  time  for   reasons  already  given.     The  soil 
best  suited  to  their  requirements  is  good  loam 
with  nothing  added   to  it  other  than  sand  or 
road  scrapings.     Anything  in  the  way  of  manure 
should    be   avoided.       Insects   are    rarely   any 
trouble    I  have  in  one  or  two  cases  seen  Nerines 
attacked  with  what  was  apparently  the  Eucharis 
mite,  or  something  of   the  same  kind,     lu  such 
a  case  a  few  app'icatious  of  soot  water  would  be 
a  good  remedy. 

The  best  kinds  to  grow  are:  — 
N.    FOTIIKRGILLI,    brilliant   vermilion -scarlet ; 
N.  Fothergilli  major  is  an  improve  I  form  with  more 
vigour.     This  species  is  also  grown  under  the  name 
of  N.  curvifolia. 

N.  SARNIENSIS  in  colour  is  more  of  a  salmon 
tint;  this  does  not,  however,  quite  describe  it 
correctly,  as  it  is  d;irker.  This  species  is  not  of  so 
strong  a  growth  as  the  preceding. 

N.  COEUSCANS  is  considered  to  be  only  a  form  of 
the  preceding  ;  in  colour  it  is  much  brighter,  being 
more  of  an  orange-scarlet. 

N.  FLEXDOSA  is  a  very  bright  coloured  species 
and  somewhat  scarcer  than  some  kinds  ;  in  colour 
its  flowers  are  intensely  bright. 

N.  CBISPA  is  not  such  a  showy  variety.  When 
grown  in  large  masses  it  is  very  effective ;  in 
colour  it  is  a  dark  rose. 

N.  Mansblli. — This  ought  to  find  many  ad- 
mirers, not  only  for  its  late  flowering  character, 
but  forits  large  umbel  of  brightly  coloured  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  more  of  a  rich  carmine  than  those 
of  N.  Fothergilli.  The  scape  is  sturdy,  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  leaves  long  and  strap-shaped. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Mansell,  Somerset  Ter- 
race, Guernsey,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  R.H.S.  on  December  13,  18S7. 

Grower. 


Agapanthus  Mooreanus. — I  note  your  re- 
marks on  this  (p.  l:il).  It  may  be  hoped  that  a 
little  more  variety  in  the  family  may  secure  rather 
better  culture  for  the  old  favourite  A.  umbellatus. 
One  so  often  meets  with  it  in  pots,  baskets,  beds 
and  borders  in  a  half-starved  condition.  The 
mo.st  effective  masses  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  old 
Agapanthus  were  grown  in  18-inch  pots — huge 
I  masses  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  abnormal  length 


and  size.  The  soil  was  rich  loam  with  a  fourth 
part  of  well-rotted  cow  manure.  These  plants 
were  grown  on  a  long,  broad  terrace  wall  alter- 
nated with  the  old  scarlet  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium 
grown  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
effect  was  rich  and  pleasing,  the  delicate  graceful 
scapes  of  the  Agapanthus  toning  down  the  scarlet 
of  the  Pelargoniums.  How  is  it  that  the  white 
and  the  variegated-leaved  Agapanlhuscs  are  so 
rarely  seen  ?  The  latter,  well  managed,  is  a 
charming  variegated  plant  out  of  doors  or  under 
glass.— D.  T.  F. 

Crinum  Moorei  as  a  window  plant. — This, 
though  by  no  means  the  grandest,  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  of  all  the 
Crinums.  Crinum  amabile  well  done  furnishes  a 
feast  of  beauty  and  fragrance  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  But  then  it  needs  a  semi-tropical  tern- 
|>erature  to  develop  its  huge  spathes  of  bloom  ; 
whereas,  as  you  point  out  (p.  ll.'i),  Crinum  Moorei 
is  as  hardy  as  Agapanthus  umbellatus — that  is,  it 
will  endure  the  winter  under  a  few  inches  of  coal 
ashes  or  a  foot  or  more  of  Bracken  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  or  west  wall,  or  it  may  be  wintered  safely 
with  the  Oni'in  plant  in  a  cottage  window,  or  in 
garrets  or  cellars  free  from  frost.  A  little  more 
protection  and  warmth  are  by  no  means  lost  on 
this  fine  Crinum,  as  becomes  obvious  to  those  who 
have  seen  such  masses  as  you  have  described.  The 
very  day  after  reading  your  account  of  the  groups 
of  this  plant  now  in  bloom  at  Kew  I  ran  against 
it  in  window  gardens  in  several  directions,  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  there  are  few  plants 
more  easily  managerl  or  more  beautiful  in  win- 
dow gardens.  This  Crinum  not  only  bears  much 
rough  treatment  with  impunity,  but  with  po^itive 
advantage  so  far  as  blossoming  freely  is  concerned. 
Hence  it  may  even  be  potted  up  from  the 
open  bed  or  border  after  the  S|  athes  show  without 
injury  to  the  beauty  anH  size  of  the  flowers.  Strong 
plarts  reed  rather  tall  windows  to  do  them  justice, 
as  the  fine  leaves  requiie  space  to  develop  to  the 
full  the  gracefulness  of  their  curves.  The  flower- 
stem--,  ton,  are  tall  and  the  individual  hloems  long. 
Plants  grown  partially  in  the  open  air  have  a 
sturdier  habit  and  shorter  spathes. — D.  T.  F, 


GLOXINIAS  FROM  SEED. 

Named  varieties  have  almost  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  lo  propagate  and 
preservestock  from  jear  to  year  when  such  splendid 
varieties  can  be  raised  from  seed.  Seedlings  are 
generally  more  vigorous  and  give  far  less  t'ouble 
to  the  cultivator.  They  will  flower  within  six 
months  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown,  and  will 
produce  from  six  to  ten  or  perhaps  more  blooms  on 
each  plant.  The  second  year  they  will  flower  more 
profusely,  that  is  if  the  corms  are  properly  pre- 
served during  the  winter.  Any  extra  fine  or  dis- 
tinct varieties  appearing  among  the  seedlings  may 
be  propagated  from  the  leaves.  If  well  matured 
leaves  are  taken  off,  a  cut  made  through  all 
the  main  ribs  of  the  leaf,  and  laid  on  moist  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  with  a  little  sand  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  where  the  cuts  have  been  made,  they  will 
form  a  corm  at  each  cut.  If  the  leaves  show  signs 
of  premature  decay  the  affected  part  should  be  cut 
away  ;  but  if  successfully  treated  the  leaves  will 
gradually  ripen  off  and  dry  up;  the  corms  may 
then  be  taken  out  of  the  fibre  and  placed  in  sand 
with  just  suflicient  moisture  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling.  If  only  just  covered  with  sand  they 
may  remain  until  they  begin  to  start  into  growth, 
which  will  be  early  in  the  year.  If  required  to 
flower  early  in  the  spring  they  may  be  started  in 
the  stove,  but  for  later  flowering  an  intermediate 
temperature  will  suit  them  better. 

In  the  culture  of  Gloxinias  a  great  mistake  is 
often  made  in  giving  them  too  much  shade  and  a 
high  temperature ;  the  two  combined  induce 
weakly  growth  and  thin,  flimsy  flowers.  Gloxinia 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  February,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  compost  used  is  quite 
free  from  worms  or  other  insects.  If  the  pots  are 
filled  and  the  surface  left  rather  loose,  no  extra 
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covering  will  be  required  when  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  seed  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  liijht  position, 
but  not  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  ^he  sun.  I 
always  recommend  pricking  off  the  seedlings  as 
early  as  possible.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
off  singly  as  soon  as  large  enough.  If  potted  in  a 
eood  loamy  cimpost, which  maybe  mixed  with  some 
leaf-mou'd  and  well-rotted  manure,  they  will  make 
much  better  growth  than  when  potted  in  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  which  is  sometimes  recommended. 
Gloxinias  are  by  no  means  such  delicate  subjects 
as  are  often  supposed.  Potted  in  a  good  rich 
compost  with  careful  attention  to  watering,  and 
grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature  with  just 
sufficient  shading  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning 
them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  vigorous 
srrnwth  and  flowers  of  good  substance  will  be 
ensured. 

liy  raising  a  batch  of  seedlings  every  year  and 
selecting  the  best  to  grow  on,  a  grand  display  may 
be  kept  up  from  May  until  September,  and  during 
the  summer  they  will  last  well  in  the  cool  conser- 
vatory. To  preserve  the  corms  during  the  winter 
the  tops  should  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  ripened  in  the  autumn  and  the  pots  be  laid  on 
their  sides  under  a  stage  in  the  stove,  but  not  so 
near  to  the  hot-water  pipes  as  to  dry  up  the 
corms.  A  very  small  species  of  thrips  is  sometimes 
troublesome.  It  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  its  presence  may  soon  be  known  by  the 
brownish  appearance  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaves. 
If  only  a  plant  or  so  should  be  affected,  it  is  best  to 
throw  it  away,  and  then  use  less  heat  and  more 
moisture  to  prevent  any  further  attacks  of  this 
insidious  enemy. — F.  H. 

These  do  not  require  the  amount  of  heat 

that  is  by  many  considered  necessary  for  their 
well-doing,  that  is  if  their  blossoms  are  not 
needed  till  late  in  the  season.  I  recently  saw  a 
good  batch  of  pretty  flowering  plants,  the  result  of 
last  year's  seedlings,  which  formed  plump,  well- 
lipened  tubers.  They  were  wintered  in  boxes  of 
dry  sand  under  exactly  similar  conditions  to  the 
tuberous  Begonias,  that  is  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
from  which  frost  was  just  excluded.  When  potted 
thev  continued  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
were  removed  to  an  ordinary  garden  frame  without 
any  heat  whatever.  They  were  shifted  into  pots 
■_>  in.  and  t>  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  now  flower- 
ing well.  Of  course,  during  a  cold,  damp  season 
such  favourable  results  could  scarcely  be  antici- 
pated, but  even  then  I  have  seen  some  very  nice 
examples  grown  in  this  way.  The  plants  alluded 
to  were  without  any  heat  whatever,  but  a  slight 
hotbed  will,  of  course,  hasten  growth  considerably 
earlier  in  the  year.  Where  the  flowers  are  required 
for  c'ltting  only,  or  the  plants  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tubers,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
planting  them  out  on  a  gentle  hotbed  in  a  frame, 
rto  treated  young  seedlings  will  make  good  roots 
and  flower  well.  As  Gloxinias  have  increased  a 
good  deal  in  popularity  within  the  last  few  years 
for  cutting  from,  this  system  of  planting  them  out 
will  often  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Treated  in 
this  way  the  soil  does  not  dry  so  quickly  as  when 
in  pots,  and  consequently  the  water-pot  should  be 
used  very  sparingly  when  the  season  is  nearly  at 
an  end.— H.  P. 


Cyrtanthus  angustifolius.  —  This  pretty 
little  red-flowered  species  of  Cyrtanthus  will  bloom 
out  of  doors  under  similar  conditions  to  C. 
Mackeni  and  C.  lutescens,  noted  in  The  Garden 
(p.  i:i2).  It  is.  however  it  may  be  situated,  not 
so  continuous  blooming  as  they  are,  as  it  usu- 
ally flowers  but  once  in  the  year,  while  the  other 
two  keep  up  a  succession  for  some  time.  Some 
pots  of  it  here  that  in  previous  years  had  flowered 
under  glass  were  plunged  in  the  open  ground  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  very  soon  afterwards  they 
flowered  beautifully.  One  result  of  this  treatment 
was  that  the  blooms  were  of  a  much  brighter  colour 
than  when  they  expanded  under  glass.  Another 
species  that  succeeded  well  with  the  same  treat- 
ment was  C.  Macowani,  the  showiest  of  all  the 
smaller  species  of  Cyrtanthus,  as  the  flowers  are 
so  brightly  coloured.  AH  of  these  smallgrowinp 
kinds  of  Cyrtanthus  can  bj  recommended  as  very 


satisfactory  subjects  if  placed  under  anything  like 
favourable  conditions.  All  they  need  is  to  have 
the  pots  well  drained,  and  the  soil,  principally  con- 
sisting of  good  loam,  lightened  by  an  admixture 
of  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand.  Such  compost  will 
rtm:dn  fresh  for  years,  which  is  a  great  advantage, 
as  all  the  species  are  very  impatient  of  being  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots.  Trtatment  such  as  is  given 
to  Pelargoniums  will  suit  tliem  well — that  is  a 
greenhouse  temperature  and  careful  watering  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  ;  but  at  no  time,  not  even 
during  the  winter,  must  they  be  allowed  to  become 
too  dry.  They  flower  best  when  thoroughly  esta- 
blished and  the  bulbs  are  tightly  packed  together 
in  the  pots. — H.  P. 

Rochea  falcata.— This  bright- flowered  succu- 
lent is  blooming  this  year  with  great  freedom, 
probably  to  a  certain  extent  owing  to  the  the 
weather  we  have  experienced.  It  is  a  plant  of 
easy  culture,  needing  simple  greenhouse  treat- 
ment, with  exposure  to  full  sunshine  except  when 
in  flower.  The  large  closely-packed  he.ids  of 
scarlet-crimson  coloured  blossoms,  which,  though 
individually  small,  are  very  numerous,  make  a 
goodly  show  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
quite  an  old-fashioned  plant,  and  though  generally 
known  under  the  above  name,  it  is  by  the  latest 
authorities  included  in  the  genus  Crassula,  which 
has  also  swallowed  up  the  once  popular  Kalosan- 
thes  coccinea,  from  which,  however,  in  general 
appearance  the  Rochea  differs  widely.  The  prin- 
cipal care  in  its  cultivation  is  to  guard  against  an 
excess  of  moisture,  especially  daring  the  winter 
months. — T. 


NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS. 
The  Fuchsia  has  become  within  recent  years  one  of 
the  most  popular  plants  for  bedding  and  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  well  represented  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal parks,  and  a  collection  is  at  present  in  bloom 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  A  separate  house  is  devoted  to  them, 
and  amongst  the  several  kinds  are  many  that  we 
should  like  to  see  more  grown  in  gardens.  The 
majority  are  medium-sized  plants,  but  a  few  are 
sturdy  specimens  that  show  the  beauty  of  the 
Fuchsia  when  it  gets  a  good  age. 

We  looked  carefully  through  this  collection  a 
few  days  ago  and  made  note  of  several  kinds  that 
deserve  mention.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  rage  for 
double  flowers  has  resulted  in  some  quite  monstrous 
forms  that  are  more  curious  than  beautiful.  One 
variety  is  named  Phenomenal,  the  flowers  of  a  huge 
size,  perfectly  double,  but  exceedingly  coarse,  the 
colour  purple,  and  the  segments  crimson.  Such 
types  should  be  rejected  as  not  in  the  least  beau- 
tiful nor  desirable  to  get.  Charming  is  well 
named.  It  is  a  very  free  kind  both  in  growth  and 
bloom,  dwarf,  and  the  flowers,  of  dark  colour,  if 
not  very  large,  are  bright  and  attractive.  A  dark 
variety  of  great  merit  is  President,  which  has 
large  flowers,  deep  violet,  the  tube  vermilion.  It 
is  well  represented  in  the  Chiswick  collection. 
We  admire  that  well-known  and  pretty  va- 
riety named  Guiding  Star,  quite  a  gem,  the  corolla 
violet-purple,  and  the  sepals  white.  It  is  free, 
graceful,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  culture. 
Mons.  Thibaut  is  conspicuous  for  its  fine  dark  leaves 
and  purple-violet  flowers,  a  rich  contrast  of  colour, 
whiKst  Minerva  has  crimson  sepals  and  purplish 
corolla.  Aurora  superba  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  Fuchsias  ever  raised.  It  is  very  free,  of 
excellent  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  distinct  in 
colour,  the  sepals  salmon,  whilst  the  corolla  is 
light  orange-scarlet— a  pleasing  shade.  Spitfire 
we  made  note  of  as  a  very  handsome  variety.  The 
sepals  are  of  a  bright  red  tone,  whilst  the  corolla 
is  rich  magenta-purple  Desideratum  belongs  to 
the  double-flowered  section.  It  is  a  variety  well 
worth  growing,  the  flowers  very  double,  but  not 
so  coarse  as  in  some  kinds,  the  whole  purple- 
violet  and  the  segments  crimson.  There  is  in  this 
collection  a  fine  plant  of  James  Welch,  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  flowers  of  rich  colour,  the  petals 
reddish  rose  and  the  corolla  maroon.  Surprise  is 
a  distinct  and  pleasing  kind.  The  sepals  are  white, 
set  off  with  a  rich  purple  corolla. 


It  is  a  pity  that  the  Fuchsia  is  not  more  grown 
for  greenhouses.  We  see  it  in  the  flower  garden, 
but  not  so  much  as  one  might  in  pots.  The  plant 
is  remarkably  graceful  and  very  free-flowering 
when  a  good  selection  is  made.  In  addition  to 
those  already  noted,  also  worthy  of  remark  are 
President  Thiers,  purple  corolla  and  crimson 
sepals,  the  old  Rose  of  Castile,  still  one  of  the  best 
in  cultivation,  and  De  Mirbek,  which  has  crimson 
sepals  and  purple  corolla.     It  is  a  very  useful  kind. 


Cyrtanthus  sanguineus  we  recently  noticed 
in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful species,  introduced  in  1845  from  Caffratia  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  of  York.  A  ciloured 
plate  of  it  is  given  in  The  Garden,  Apri  :i2,  1890. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  see  more  of  these  fine 
kinds  in  gardens,  as  even  now  C.  sanguineus  is 
practically  unknown.  One  might  go  into  many 
gardens  without  seeing  a  specimen.  The  leaves 
are  about  1  foot  long,  and  the  scape,  which  is  9 
inches  in  height,  bears  about  three  flowers,  which 
are  rich  scarlet  in  colour,  large,  and  not  unlike  in 
general  expression  those  of  V.dlota  purpurea.  As 
it  may  be  grown  under  similar  conditions  to  this 
plant,  only  requiring  a  little  more  heat,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  scarce. 

Babingtonia  Camphorosmee.  —  This  little 
New  Holland  shrub,  which  has  recently  been 
shown  in  good  condition  by  Messrs.  Laing,  is  both 
pretty  and  interesting,  while  it  also  attracts  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  flowering  season  of 
most  hard-wooded  plants  is  past  before  this.  It 
is  a  somewhat  Heath-like  shrub  with  small  linear 
leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  closely  packed 
on  long  slender  shoots,  remind  one  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  some  of  the  Leptospermums.  I'hey  are 
pink  in  the  bud  state,  but  become  paler— in  fact, 
almost  white — after  expansion.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  7  feet,  but 
the  plants  shown  were  about  18  inches  high  and 
flowering  profusely.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Myrtaceas,  which  is  so  largely  represented  among 
Australian  flowering  shrubs.  The  Babingtonia  in 
question  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1841, 
but  it  is  now-a-days  a  very  uncommon  plant. — 
H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE^ 


Cobsea  seandens.  —  C.  Findlay  asks  if  the 
fruits  of  this  plant  are  ea'able.  The  plant  belongs  to 
the  Phloxworts.  There  is  nothing  hurtful  in  the 
fruits,  but  whether  they  are  tasteful  enough  to  be  eaten 
ia  a  matter  of  opinion. — W.  H.  G. 

Tacsonia  fruits  (C.  FiniHaij).—1hese  are  splen- 
did ornaiuental  oliiubins;  plants,  which  are  too  mueh 
noirleeted.  T.  van  A'olxemi,  T.  speciosa  and  T.  exoni- 
i-nsis  aro  very  tine  kinds.  The  fruits  are  about  as 
]i:ilat  ilile  as  those  of  the  Passiflora  or  Granadilla. — 
W.  II-  G. 

Vallisneria  spiralis  (.7.  Elms). — This  is  the 
name  of  the  grass-like  green  leavt-s  you  enclo.se,  and 
the  long  spiral  growth  is  the  stem  of  the  female  flower 
which  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  water.  It  requires  to 
lie  planted  in  stiff  yellow  loam  and  to  have  a  quantity 
of  large  pieces  of  stone  put  on  the  top ;  this  assists  in 
binding  the  soil  and  making  it  firm  anil  hard.  whi(-h 
suits  the  plant  well.— W.  H.  G. 

The  Elephant  Apple  Tree  (./.  Kirf/p!/).— This 

plant  is  called  Feronia  elephantuni,  and  there  are  no 
trees  in  this  country  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  not 
being  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  climate.  It 
ItelDUgs  tn  the  same  family  as  the  Orange.  The  fruit 
contains  a  soft  pulpy  flesh,  surrounded  by  a  hard  rind  ; 
it  is  beneficial  in  cases  of  dysentery.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bnrmah  and  ntlicr  parts  of  India. — W.  II.  (i. 

Wax-flower  (Hoya  carnosa). — This  plant,  if 
trained  round  a  balloon-shaped  or  any  other  kind 
of  trellis,  can  be  well  grown  in  a  pot.  A  mixture 
of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  dash  of  leaf-mould 
and  enough  sharp  sand  and  bit  lof  charcoal  to 
ensure  porosity,  will  grow  it  to  perfection.  The  pot 
must  have  free  drainage.  Very  little  water  will 
be  required  in  winter. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


DEUT/TAS. 
All  the  Deutzias  are  deciduous  moderately-sized 
shrubs,  and  remarkable  for  their  showy  Howers, 
which,  under  favourable  conditions,  they  jiro- 
duce  in  great  abundance.  From  the  facility 
with  which  Deutzias  may  l)e  forced  into  bloom, 
they  are  extensively  used,  and  form  an  import- 
ant feature  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  deco- 
ration of  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 

D.  flCABK.v  (the  Rough-leaved  Deutzia). — This 
species  is  indigenous  to  mountainous  districts  in 
Japan,  and  was  lirst  introduced  in  1832.  In  that 
country  it  is  a  favourite  ornamental  shrub,  and  i.s 
frequently  seen  not  only  in  gardens  but  as  a  hedge 
plant.  In  oar  shrubberies  it  forms  a  strong-grow- 
ing broad  bush  of  about  (>  feet  in  height.    The 


son,  the  supply  being  gradually  diminished  as  the 
shoots  begin  to  ripen  and  the  leaves  show  signs 
of  decay.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  plants 
are  stored  under  glass,  to  protect  them  from  frost, 
and  tran.sferred  into  the  forcing  house  from  time 
to  time,  thus  securing  a  succession  of  bloom,  if 
desired,  from  January  till  Jlay.  As  they  are 
easily  excited  into  growth,  a  gentle  heat  is  all 
that  is  either  necessary  or  desirable,  unless,  indeed, 
they  are  rei|uired  very  early,  in  which  case  it  is 
best  to  put  them  into  a  warm  temperature  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  leaves  fall.  While  growing 
I  freely,  and  immediately  before  the  blooms  e.tpand, 
a  dose  of  weak  liquid  m;uuire  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  in  assisting  the  free  development  of  both 
foliage  and  flowers.  For  pot  culture  a  compost  of 
three  parts  fresh  light  loam  and  one  part  well-rotted 
leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  sharp  sand, 
is  found  to  suit  admir.'ibly.  A  well-managed 
specimen  of  this  lovely  plant,  with  its  fresh,  warm, 
green  leaves  and  graceful  blossoms,  has  a  charming 
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starry  snow-white  flowers  are  produced  in  com- 
pound panicles,  in  May  or  June,  and  when  in  per- 
fection have  a  splendid  effect.  It  requires  a  light, 
well-drained  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation— open, 
however,  to  the  full  sunshine,  that  it  may  be 
enabled  to  ripen  its  growths  thoroughly  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 

D.  GRACILIS  (the  Slender  Deutzia). — This  superb 
little  shrub  is  also  a  native  of  Japan,  and  was 
introduced  about  ISH.j.  It  is  of  a  dwarf  bushy 
habit  of  growth,  rarely  seen  higher  than  about 
3  feet.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
axillary  panicles,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  are  in 
perfection  in  May.  Though  quite  hardy  if  planted 
in  a  light  dry  soil  and  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and 
though  naturally  the  most  profuse-flowering  of  the 
genus,  it  is  only  in  exceptionally  favourable  seasons 
that  its  full  beauty  is  developed  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  or  for  forcing  that  it  is  now  so 
extensively  grown ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  of  winter  and  early 
spring  conservatory  flowering  shrubs.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  usually  kept  in  pots,  plunged  in 
a  sunny  border  oat  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months,  and  freely  watered  during  the  growing  sea- 


e  fleet  in  winter,  and  is  not  only  invaluable  for 
decoration,  but  supplies  very  beautiful  sprigs  for 
hand-bouquets. 

The  double  flowered  Deutzia  (D.  crenata 
fl.-pl.). — This  Deutzia  flowers  naturally  so  much 
later  in  the  season  than  D.  gracilis,  that  as  a  matter 
of  course  it  cannot  be  induced  to  bloom  even  when 
forced  as  early  as  D.  gracilis.  Still,  for  all  that,  it 
is  very  valuable  for  greenhouse  decoration,  as  good- 
sized  bushes  full  of  bloom  are  very  pretty,  and 
they  retain  their  beauty  a  considerable  time.  There 
are  a  couple  of  distinct  forms  of  this  Deutzia,  one 
in  which  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the 
other  with  the  outside  of  the  blooms  tinged 
with  pink.  A  good  white  form  is  candidissima, 
between  which  and  the  variety  known  as  Pride  of 
Rochester  there  appears  to  be  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence. Asoutdoorshrubs,  too,  these  Deutzias  are  won- 
derfully pretty,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  bloom 
till  the  majority  of  spring-flowering  shrubs  are 
past  Jtheir  best  is  an  additional  point  in  their 
favour.  They  are  thoroughly  hardy  and  by  no 
means  particular  in  their  requirements,  though  the 
finest  display  is,  of  course,  obtained  from  plants 
favourably  situated.  These  Deutzias  strike  readily 
enough  from  cuttings,  and   their  dense  mass   of 


fibrous    roots  stands  them    in  good  stead  when 
potted  up  for  forcing. 

Mons.  V.  Lemoine,  who  sent  us  the  photo- 
graph from  which  the  annexed  engraving  was 
made,  thus  writes  concerning  Devitzia  parviflora 
here  figured  : — 

Anyone  who  visited  the  quinquennial  exhibi- 
tion at  Ghent  last  April  might  have  seen  some 
flowering  branches  of  Deutzia  p.-irviflora  side 
by  side  with  an  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  double 
Lilac.  The.se  Deutzia  flowers  were  produced  by 
a  plant  which,  after  passing  the  winter  in  the 
open  ground,  had  been  taken  up  and  potted 
and  then  forced  in  a  temperate  house.  This 
forcing  proved  a  complete  success,  all  the  buds 
.shown  by  the  plant  having  grown  well  and  pro- 
duced flowers  of  the  usual  size — a  result  which 
leads  us  to  expect  that,  when  flower  fanciers 
and  growers  for  market  treat  Deutzia  parviflora 
in  the  same  way  as  they  do  D.  gracilis,  they 
will  be  rewarded  with  results  equally  satisfactory. 
The  hardiness  of  Deutzia  parviflora  is  beyond 
question.  \\"e  had  some  young  plants  of  it  put 
out  in  the  open  ground  last  year,  and  these 
did  not  sufl'er  in  the  least  from  the  very  severe 
winter  which  followed,  while  Deutzia  crenata, 
D.  crenata  flore-pleno,  itc,  were  badly  hit, 
their  stems  being  frost-bitten  to  the  extent  of 
one  half. 

The  two  photographs  which  we  herewith 
send  you  represent  a  plant  grown  in  the  open 
air  and  were  taken  from  two  points  of  view. 
This  plant  passed  the  last  two  winters  in  the 
open  air,  and  a  glance  at  the  profusion  of 
flowers  which  it  now  bears  will  enable  anyone 
to  form  a  good  estimate  of  its  hardiness. 
Deutzia  parviflora  grows  in  clumps  or  tufta 
seldom  more  than  5  feet  high,  the  rather  thick, 
rigid  stems  standing  bolt  upright  and  bearing 
lanceolate-elliptical  dark  green  leaves,  which 
are  toothed  at  the  margin  and  strongly  veined 
and  wrinkled  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  are 
disposed  along  the  stems  in  erect  corymbose 
panicles,  presenting  an  aspect  quite  character- 
istic of  the  plant.  The  petals  are  five  in  num- 
ber, round,  narrowed  towards  the  claw,  as  in 
the  Rosaceie.  The  well-opened-out  blooms 
standing  stiffly  on  their  stalks  and  having  a 
horizontal  direction  remind  one  of  the  eftect  of 
Hawthorn  flowers.  They  are  of  a  creamy  white 
colour  without  any  tinge  of  pink  or  purple  on 
the  exterior  of  the  petals.  It  is  the  earliest  to  flower 
of  the  genus,  and  in  the  open  ground  comes  into 
bloom  some  days  before  D.  gracilis  and  about  a 
month  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  species.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  China  and 
of  the  region  of  the  Amoor  River.  It  was  first 
of  all  introduced  to  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden 
at  St.  Petersburg  ;  thence  it  was  sent  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Cambridge,  Mas.sachusetts, 
from  which  it  was  distributed  amongst  some 
American  nurserymen.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris  also  possesses  specimens  of 
it.  It  was  for  the  first  time  put  into  commerce 
in  Europe  by  our  own  firm  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1801. 

The  late  Alphonse  Lavallfee  grew  in  his 
Arboretum  Segregranum  five  species  of  Deutzia, 
viz.  : — 

Deutzia  scabRjV  (Thunb.,  Japan)  and  its 
variety  with  variegated  leaves. 

D.  CREN.ATA  (Siebold  and  Zacc,  Japan)  and 
varieties,  flore-puniceo,  flore-purpureo  pleno,  flore- 
albo  pleno  =  candidissima  plena,  foliis  variegatis, 
Fortunei,  Sieboldi. 

D.  GRACILI.S  (Sieb.  and  Zucc,  Japan)  and  its 
variety  with  variegated  leaves. 

D.  DENTATA  (Hort.). 

D.  STA5IISEA  (R.  Br.,  East  Indies). 

M.  Lavallee  did  not  possess  a  specimen  of  D. 
parviflora. 
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To  llie  cnnalii  group  may  also  bo  referred 
Deut/ia  Watercri  (single-flowered)  and  D. 
Wellsi  (doubli'-llowerej),  -which  have  bem  er- 
roneo'isly  represeutid  as  having  been  obtained 
by  intercrossing  D.  gracilis  and  D.  crenata  ; 
also  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester  (double- 
flowered),  raised  by  Elhvanger  and  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  United  States  of  Anurica. 
In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "Memoires  de 
I'Academie  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg," 
seventh  series,  Maximowicz  has  published  a 
"Revision  of  the  genus  Deutzia,"  in  which  he 
describes  nine  species,  all  of  Asiatic  origin.  Of 
these,  three  species  belong  to  the  region  of  the 
Himalayas,  two  sjiecies  to  Xorthern  China  (of 
the.se,  a  species  named  D.  grandiflora,  which 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  kind.s)  and  four 
species  to  .Japan. 


Bambusa  Ragamowski. — Among  the  dwarf 
Bamboos  this  stauds  out  as  a  fine  and  distinct  spe- 
cies. The  leaves  are  very  much  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  dwarf  kind  ;  indeed,  so  massive  is 
the  foliage  that  an  inspection  of  it  alone  would 
suggest  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  thelarge.st-grow- 
ing  forms.  A  notable  feature  of  this  Bamboo  is 
the  habit  of  pushing  up  especially  vigorous  shoots 
at  some  distance  from  the  parent  plant.  It  is,  as 
a  rule,  on  these  shoots  that  the  finest  leaves  are 
produced.  In  grouping  hardy  Bamboos,  such  a 
species  as  this,  with  large  massive  leaves,  yet  dwarf 
in  habit,  is  especially  valuable.  B.  Ragamowski  is 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  besides  the 
above  name  is  also  known  as  B.  tessellata. — T. 

Barberries  in  flower. — Two  of  the  evergreen 
Barberries — B  Darwini  and  B.  stenophylla — that 
bloom  naturally  in  the  spring  are  in  some  cases 
flowering  again  with  great  freedom,  and  very  wel- 
come their  brighl -coloured  blossoms  are  at  this 
season.  Some  individuals  seem  a  good  deal  more 
prolific  than  others  in  the  production  of  a 
second  crop  of  bloom  ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the 
difference  between  them  in  this  respect  as  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility,  by  a  course  of  continuous 
selection,  of  obtaining  an  autumn-flowering  group 
of  Barberries.  In  some  seasons  blossoms  of  Ber- 
beris  Darwini  may  be  found  till  the  near  approach 
of  winter.  The  present  hot  season  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  second  display  of  blos- 
soms, that  is,  in  districts  where  the  plants  have 
not  suffered  from  the  drought.  Among  plants  in- 
fluenced by  the  unusual  season  must,  I  think,  be 
included  the  hardy  Hibiscus  (H.  syriacus),  which, 
where  the  soil  is  moist,  is  flowering  in  great  pro- 
fusion, while  on  dry  soils  it  has  scarcely  a  leaf 
left.— T. 

Wistaria  sinenEis. — A  note  appeared  at  page 
93  as  to  this  plant  ijroducing  a  second  crop  of 
bloom  in  the  same  year.  I  have  a  tree  of  immense 
size  some  seventy  years  old,  that  blooms  profusely 
the  second  time  it  the  first  bloom  is  poor,  and 
fire  irrfti.  If  it  fails  to  flower  freely  in  May, 
I  get  a  heavy  bloom  in  July  from  the  young 
wood.  What  a  lot  of  drouglit  the  Wistaria  will 
stand!  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  creepers 
for  a  dry  exposed  position,  especially  if  allowed 
to  grow  naturally.  I  do  not  advise  training  during 
the  growing  season,  I  never  touch  it  with  a  knife, 
and  in  such  tropical  weather  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing the  ample  foliage  forms  a  delightful 
shade  to  the  dwelling.  The  plant  I  refer  to  is 
planted  under  the  wide  projecting  eaves  of  the 
dwelling. house,  and  is  a  lovely  object  at  all  seasons, 
as  even  when  devoid  of  foliage  its  ample  growth 
presents  a  pleasieg  appearance. — W.  S.  H. 


to  a  fine  point  and  of  a  vivid  green  on  the  upper 
surface.  Underneath  they  have  a  slightly  glaucous 
tinge  and  are  covered  with  small  hairs.  As  this 
little  plant  may  be  rapidly  increased  by  dividing 
the  tufts  into  pieces  consisting  of  two  or  three 
stems — especially  if  taken  indoors  and  given  a 
little  bottom-heat — a  large  patch  may  soon  be 
obtained.  It  suggests  itself  for  use  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  especially  to  form  a  green  carpeting  in 
moist  situtitions.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  Kew, 
and  retains  its  leaves  throughout  the  winter.  It  is 
accepted  as  a  good  species  by  Munro  in  his 
"Monograph  of  the  Bambusacea?,"  the  standard 
work  of  reference  on  this  order.  The  only  other 
Bambco  near  this  in  diminutiveness  is  a  form  of 
the  variegated  B.  Kortunei ;  it  is  called  compacta, 
but  has  to  be  grown  in  small  pots.  It  planted 
out  it  gradually  reverts  to  the  ordinary  form, 
which  is  11  feet  high. — B. 


Ferns. 


Bambusa  pygmsea.— One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  numerous  Bamboos  introduced  of 
recent  years  from  Japan  is  this  pigmy  Bambusa. 
Its  stems  are  only  from  ;!  irehes  to  i\  inches 
high,  and  it  is  therefore  the  smallest  of  any  in 
cultivation.     It  has  narrow  linear  leaves,  tapering 


VARIEGATION  IN  FERNS. 

Thi:  natural  green  colour  of  Ferns,  although 
very  beautiful,  presents  a  rather  sombre  appear- 
ance unless  associated  with  a  little  colour  ; 
therefore,  the  variegated  and  tinted  varieties 
should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible.  The 
variegated  varieties  are  not  numerous,  and  any 
new  additions  are  welcome.  Pteris  Victori:e, 
introduced  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  a  distinct 
acquisition,  and  from  it  other  varieties  have 
been  raised,  notably  a  good  crested  form,  also 
P.  tremula  variegata  and  another  which  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  Pteris  serrulata,  except 
that  it  has  a  distinct  linear  marking  of  white. 
I  am  at  present  unable  to  say  if  these  come 
true  from  spores,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
more  about  them  a  little  later  on.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  best  variegated  kinds  :  — 

Pteris  ViCTORi.E— Some  months  ago  I  referred 
to  this  distinctly  variegated  Fern,  and  men' ioncd 
that  many  of  the  seedlings  produced  imperfect 
fronds.  I  now  find  that  as  the  plants  grow  elder 
this  deformity  is  not  seen.  The  plant  is  altogether 
of  a  more  robust  habit  than  I  imagined  when  first 
I  saw  it,  and  grown  on  freely  it  makes  a  splendid 
plant  for  decoration.  I  should  not  recommend 
potting  into  larger  than  5-inch  pots,  but  where  a 
larger  mass  is  required,  several  plants  may  be  put 
together  into  a  large  pan.  The  clear  white  linear 
markings  through  the  pinna;  are  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  any  other  variegated  Fern,  and  1  think 
eventually  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
market  Ferns.  Spores  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  they  germinate  as  freely  as  any  of  the 
Pteris  serrulata  type.  Young  plants  are  a  little 
slow,  perhaps,  but  when  they  once  get  a  good  start 
they  soon  make  nice  plants.  This  Fern  succeeds 
best  where  potted  in  alight  loamy  compost ;  plenty 
of  drainage  should  be  used  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  over- water  the  plants,  especially  when 
first  potted  on.  An  intermediate  temperature, 
with  sufficient  ventilation  to  prevent  damp  settling 
on  the  fronds,  will  ensure  the  fronds  keeping  a 
bright,  fresh  aopearance.  I  should  mention  that 
seedlings  vary  somewhat  in  character,  and  where 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  is  raised,  the  most 
distinct  should  be  selected  for  growing  on. 

Ptkbis  TRicoLon. — This  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  variegated  Ferns,  yet  we  rarely  meet  with 
it  in  a  condition  to  recommend  it.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly more  difticult  to  manage  than  most  of 
the  I'tcrises,  yet  with  a  little  care  plants  may  be 
grown  on  to  a  good  size  and  kept  in  character. 
Change  of  temperature  and  damp  on  the  fronds 
are  great  drawbacks.  A  little  moisture  on  the 
fronds  will  do  no  harm  unless  the  temperature 
falls  low  or  the  sun  strikes  them  before  they  are 
dry ;  either  will  cause  the  fronds  to  become  dis- 
coloured.   The  fronds  not  being  produced  so  freely 


as  in  most  of  the  I'terises,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  preserve  every  one  until  natural  decay 
takes  place.  The  best  way  to  treat  this  beautiful 
Fern  is  to  pot  it  in  ,1  good  porous  compost,  con- 
sisting of  rough  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould  and  peat, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand.  Plenty  of 
drainage  should  be  used  and  care  taken  not  to 
over-pot.  In  repotting,  only  one  size  larger  pot 
should  be  used.  Ilepolting  from  time  to  time  is 
beneficial,  but  in  case  of  plants  not  being  healthy, 
it  will  be  better  to  reduce  the  balls  and  pot  back 
into  the  same  size  again,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  well  down.  I  find  this  Fern 
succeeds  best  when  kept  well  uji  to  the  light  in  a 
moderate  stove  temperature.  A  regular  temperature 
is  more  desirable  than  excessive  heat. 

I'TERIS      CRETICA      ALRO  LIXBATA.  —  This      old 

favourite  has  ccme  to  the  front  again  lately.  It 
has  been  grown  extensively  for  market  this 
season  and  has  been  much  appreciated.  When 
grown  on  freely  the  bas.al  fronds  entirely 
cover  the  pots,  and  by  the  time  the  first  fertile 
fronds  (which  are  thrown  up  well  above  the 
barren  ones)  are  well  developed,  fine  plants  are 
formed.  The  first  plants  I  remember  of  this  use- 
ful Fern  were  grown  from  spores,  and  as  at  that 
time  it  was  considered  a  very  choice  variety,  great 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  plants.  They  were 
grown  in  r.  cool  lean-to  house  with  a  northern 
aspect,  potted  on  as  they  required  it  until  they 
were  in  7-inch  pots,  the  barren  fronds  entirely 
covering  the  surface,  and  when  the  fertile  fronds, 
which  grew  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  were 
well  developed  they  made  very  handsome  plants. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  Ferns  for  house  decoration. 
The  fronds,  being  of  good  substance,  will  stand  a 
dry  atmosphere  even  better  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary green  form  of  cretica,  which  is  now  such  a 
general  favourite.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
for  Ferns  to  stand  well  they  must  be  well  exposed 
to  the  light  while  they  are  making  their  growth 
and  not  kept  too  close.  Plenty  of  room,  light,  and 
air  will  ensure  good  growth  and  symmetrical 
plants. 

Pteris  argyrea. — This  well-known  f.ivourite, 
though  a  little  tender,  is  a  grand  Fern  for  decora- 
tion. It  requires  a  little  more  warmth  than  some 
during  the  winter,  but  during  the  summer  the 
cooler  it  can  te  kept  the  better.  Some  of  the  best 
plants  I  have  seen  of  this  useful  Pteiis  have  been 
grown  in  cold  pits,  and  have  made  shorter  and 
more  stocky  growths  than  those  grown  in  heat. 
Although  it  will  do  well  until  late  in  the  autumn 
without  warmth,  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  very 
much  cold  or  the  fronds  will  be  discoloured.  As  a 
decorative  plant  the  above-named  Pieris  may  be 
grown  together  with  other  sorts.  P.  straminea  is 
one  of  the  best  to  associate  with  it.  If  one  of  each 
is  potted  in  the  same  pot  they  grow  up  together, 
and  the  two  distinct  shades  of  colour  form  a  nice 
contrast.  P.  serrulata,  P.  tremula,  and  P.  cretica 
may  also  be  grown  in  association  with  argjrea, 
but  P.  straminea  is  certainly  the  prettiest  com- 
bination I  have  seen,  the  one  filling  up  just  the 
naked  part  which  the  spreading  habit  of  the  other 
leaves  bare. 

Pteris  nicmoralis  variecsata. — This  is  a  very 
distinct  Fern.  The  linear  variegation  is  somewhat 
after  that  of  P.  argyren,  but  the  young  fronds  have 
a  distinct  rosy  tint,  which  is  quite  absent  in  the 
better  known  P.  ar^iyrea;  Iheplant  isalso  of  amore 
compact  habit,  and  the  marginal  or  green  portion 
of  the  fr.inds  has  a  glaucous  shade.  Like  P.  tri- 
color, it  requires  some  care  to  establish  good 
plants.  It  may  be  treated  as  recommended  for  the 
last-named,  but  will  make  a  good  specimen  more 
quickly. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  vabiegatum — While 
writing  of  variegated  Ferns  I  may  s.ay  a  word 
about  Adiantum  cuneatum  variegatum,  which  is 
certainly  a  novelty.  Although  Ferns  with  the 
striped  or  irregular  variegation  are  generally  in- 
constant, yet,  judging  from  plants  I  have  received, 
this  is  an  exception.  Three  plants  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  seedlings  were  all  regularly 
marked  with  white  through  all  the  pinnules.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  will  ever  rank  very  high 
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as  a  plant  for  decoralion.  The  variegated  form  of 
Adiantuin  macrophvUuni  is  another  attractive 
Fern  which  seeras  likely  to  retain  its  character. 
Those  who  have  seen  macrophyllum  in  its  best 
condition  can  imafj;ine  the  striped  variegation 
through  the  broad  tinted  pinnules  as  forming  an 
a  idiiional  charm. 

Lastimo.v  auistata  VAUIECIATA.— This  should 
be  included  among  the  best  variegated  Ferns. 
Seedlings  are  a  little  slow  at  first.  The  bright 
fresh  green  with  a  distinct  linear  marking  of  yel- 
lowish white  through  the  fronds  makes  them  very 
effective.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  to  stand,  the 
fronds  being  of  a  peculiarly  hard  texture.  This  is 
a  cool  house  Fern,  but  while  plants  are  making 
growth  they  will  develop  larger  fronds  if  grown  in 
a  warm  and  rather  moist  atmosphere.  I  find  it 
succeeds  best  in  a  good  loamy  compost,  and  will 
stand  more  hardship  than  most  Ferns. 

Among  hiirdy  Ferns  the  only  distinct  varie- 
gated form  which  I  am  acquainted  with  is 

ATnVIill'.M  GORRlXGIANfM  PICTUM. — In  this 
the  variegation  is  almost  as  distinct  as  in  Pteris 
tricolor.  Grown  under  glass  it  makes  a  very  pretty 
plant,  and  should  be  found  in  all  collections  of 
hardy  Ferns.  It  may  also  be  recommended  for 
decoration  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
for  when  the  new  fronds  are  first  developed  their 
colour  is  very  bright.  Being  deciduous  it  is  only 
during  the  summer  that  its  beauty  is  seen,  and 
when  grown  in  pots  it  must  be  kept  quite  free  from 
heat  and  not  too  dry  during  the  winter. 

A.  Hbmslet. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


SPINAOH  FOR  WINTER  A.ND  SPRING. 
GARtiENEH.'f,  where  Spinach  is  in  demand 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
know  the  value  of  a  good  breadth  of  it.  In  very 
many  instances  the  crop  of  winter  Spinach  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  The  grub  of  the  Spinach 
moth  is  for  the  most  part  answerable  for  these 
failures,  which  are  more  prevalent  in  some  sea- 
sons than  others.  The  best  preventive  is  to 
have  the  ground  fallow  at  least  a  month  before 
sowing,  during  this  time  well  forking  it  over, 
thus  exposing  it  to  birds  and  the  pulverising 
influence  of  the  atmo.sphere.  With  soil  nicely 
fined  down  til  e  seedsgerminate  much  more  kindly. 
With  winter  Spinach  there  is  generally  a 
ditlL-rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  sowin" 
for  the  main  winter  crop.  The  danger  is,  that 
if  sown  too  early  and  the  autumn  should  turn 
out  warm  and  dry,  it  may  run  to  seed,  and  if 
sown  too  late  there  is  not  sufiicient  time  for  it 
to  become  large  enough  to  be  of  use  for  gather- 
ing during  the  winter.  A  week  or  two  often 
makes  all  the  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
For  late  districts  the  first  week  in  August  is 
none  too  early,  but  for  earlier  and  warmer  parts 
the  end  of  the  second  week  or  throughout  the 
third  week  is  the  most  suitable.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  two  .sowings,  the  tirr^t  during 
tlie  early  part  of  the  month  and  the  otlier  at  the 
time  stated.  In  this  case  the  earlier  sowing 
may  be  gathered  from  in  the  autumn,  the 
other  not  being  gathered  from  upon  any  account 
until  the  winter  season.  The  chances  are  if 
the  winter  crop  should  bo  gathered  from  in  the 
autumn  the  growth  will  be  checked.  This  may 
appear  a  simple  matter,  but  it  is  best  to  be  pre- 
pared if  Spinach  is  expected  to  be  forthcoming 
at  all  seasons,  or  at  any  rate  when  the  weather 
will  allow  of  its  being  gathered.  Another 
sowing  should  be  made  at  the  latter  part  of 
September.  This  commences  to  turn  in  just 
as  the  winter  crop  is  going  over.  It  is  well 
known  how  quickly  the  winter  crop   runs  to 


Hower  upon  the  return  to  sunny  and  more 
genial  weather.  With  the  sowing  under  notice, 
the  .seedlings  grow  but  very  little  before  hard 
weatlier  sets  in,  but  at  the  turn  of  the  day 
they  commence  to  start  nicely  into  growth  and 
bear  long  before  any  .sown  in  the  new  year. 
The  commencement  of  the  present  year  was  a 
notable  exception,  as  on  account  of  the  weather 
being  abnormally  mild,  the  early  sowings  grew 
freely.  For  the  main  breadth  of  winter  Spinach 
there  is  nothing  like  having  the  plot  in  an  open 
position,  as  here  the  jilants  are  not  likely  to 
be  attacked  by  grubs.  Spinach  follows  well  after 
Potatoes  or  even  Peas,  and  as  these  latter,  with 
the  second  early  Potatoes,  have  been  cleared  off 
earlier  than  usual  this  year,  there  should  be  suit- 
able space  at  command.  The  soil  having  been 
well  forked  over,  should,  previous  to  having  the 
surface  broken  down,  receive  a  fair  dressing  of 
soot  and  also  burnt  refuse.  This,  besides  stimu- 
lating growth,  also  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
grubs. 

For  providing  the  supply  for  the  winter 
season  the  Prickly-seeded  is  the  variety  gene- 
rally grown,  but  Victoria  is  now  having  many 
advocates,  it  being  considered  much  superior 
on  account  of  the  larger  leaves  and  not  running 
to  flower  .stem  so  quickly  in  the  spring.  But 
whatever  merits  this  latter  may  have,  the  older 
Prickly-seeded  will  continue  to  be  largely 
grown,  as  on  suitable  .soils  the  leaves  of  this 
even  will  grow  surprisingly  large.  The  drills 
should  be  drawn  quite  IS  inches  apart,  as 
crowded  rows  are  not  very  desirable,  the  seeds 
also  being  sown  thinly,  as  if  at  all  crowded 
the  young  plants  become  unduly  disturbed  in 
the  thinning.  Thinning  should  be  gradual,  or 
an  attack  of  grub  may  lessen  the  number  of 
plants  considerably.  Although  winter  Spinach 
likes  a  moderately  firm  soil,  yet  .surface  hoeing 
is  very  essential,  this  promoting  a  healthy 
and  free  growth,  and,  besides,  it  grubs  should 
be  present  this  will  disturb  them  ;  in  fact,  hoe- 
ing should  be  practised  as  long  as  possible.  In 
gathering,  a  leaf  or  so  should  be  taken  off  each 
plant,  as  then  the  plants  are  more  likely  to 
keep  on  giving  a  supply,  weather  permitting. 

A.   Yoixii. 


HARDY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 
At  this  date  the  seed  i-hould  be  sown  for  the  next 
spiing  supply.  In  the  matter  of  hardy  kinds  I  do 
not  consider  we  have  made  much  progress.  We 
certainly  have  plenty  of  new  kinds,  but  none  so 
hardy  as  the  old  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  and 
Lee's  Hardy  Green.  These  varieties  have  been 
grown  for  many  years,  but  the  beginner  need  not 
fear  any  evil  consequences  by  selecting  the  above 
kinds,  as  they  are  the  most  reliable  >nd  are  the 
hardiest  of  all.  I  have  of  late  years  when  sowing 
my  last  lot  of  Lettuce  always  given  a  trial  to  some 
new  kind,  but  none  succeed  like  the  old  kinds.  I 
admit  in  early  spring  varieties  we  have  made  con- 
siderable advance,  as  there  are  some  valuable 
additions.  In  the  Cos  section  the  same  remarks 
apply.  If  a  good  Cos  Lettuce  is  wanted  to  follow 
the  Cabbage  variety  I  prefer  the  Brown  Cos  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardiness.  During  the  past  two  severe 
winters  the  Hardy  Hammersmith  was  the  best,  fol- 
followed  by  Lee"s  Immense,  a  larger  form  of  the 
former  and  much  like  it,  bat  scarcely  so  hardy  with 
me.  Sowing  should  not  be  deferred  after  the  first 
week  in  September  in  cold  districts.  I  prefer  a  south 
sloping  border,  as  this  allows  of  excessive  mois- 
ture draining  away,  as  it  will  be  found  too  much 
damp  is  more  injurious  than  cold.  After  a  pro- 
longed frost  a  slight  shelter  from  cold  winds  will 
do  good.  Of  course,  frame  protection  is  of  great 
service,  but  all  cannot  afford  it,  and  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  drawing  the  largest  plants  and 
planting  rather  thickly  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 


I  have  in  cold  districts  sown  a  row  thinly  at  the 
base  of  a  wall,  and  by  this  means  secured  good  ma- 
terial for  early  spring  use.  The  great  drawback  is 
slugs,  but  by  close  watching  and  applying  soot  they 
can  be  kept  away.  Another  simple  way  is  to  pro- 
tect by  boards  and  thatched  hurdles,  only  using 
the  latter  in  severe  weather.  Large  weak  plants 
are  the  first  to  suffer  in  severe  weather,  so  that 
too  rich  land  for  winter  Lettuce  is  not  required. 
I  plant  on  ground  from  which  another  crop  has 
been  cleared  without  digging  or  forking  it.  When 
sowmg  the  seed  on  dry  soil,  it  is  necessary  to 
water  and  afterwards  to  cover  the  seed-bed  with 
mats  to  get  a  quick  germination,  taking  care  to 
sow  thinly  to  allow  of  a  robust  growth. 

S.  H. 


FRENCH  BEANS  FOR  AUTUMN  AND  EARLY 

.WINTER. 
When  the  choicer  summer  vegetables  are  scarce, 
anything  which  may  be  grown  to  form  a  variety 
in  the  usual  run  of  autumn  vegetables  will  be 
highly  appreciated.  To  fill  this  void,  French  Beans 
are  most  useful,  for  although  a  little  extra  time 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  preparation  of  the  pots,  yet 
at  the  season  when  the  Beans  are  in  full  growth  the 
weather  is  more  often  than  not  very  dull  and  wet, 
consequently  watering  is  not  a  laborious  operation.' 
Useful  crops  may  also  be  grown  in  heated  pits.  Of 
the  two  methods,  growing  the  plants  in  pots  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  as  then  the  pots  may  be  removed 
to  suitable  quarters  in  which  to  finish  off  the  crop. 
It  the  weather  should  remain  for  a  time  longer  in 
its  present  fine  and  dry  state,  the  Beans  will  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  cold  frame.  The  fault  I  find  with 
French  Beans  when  the  pots  are  stood  in  the  open 
—a  course  sometimes  recommended— is  that  upon 
being  placed  in  warmer  quarters  upon  the  approach 
of  colder  weather,  the  sudden  change  causes  the 
leaves  to  fall.  I  have  also  noted  that  this  evil  is 
sometimes  apparent  if  the  weather  should  be  dull 
and  wet  when  the  pots  are  in  cold  frames,  there- 
fore, if  possible,  I  like  to  place  them  in  a  pit  where 
a  little  warmth  can  be  turned  on  in  case  such  a 
period  should  ensue.  This  season  is  likely  to  be 
an  exception,  therefore  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
place  as  many  pots  as  possible  in  cold  frames, 
these  being  removed  into  a  warmer  structure  wheti 
the  time  comes  for  housing. 

After  giving  some  of  the  most  approved  varie- 
ties for  pot  culture  a  fair  trial,  I  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  old  Osborn's  Dwarf  Forcing.  Syon 
House  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  also  good,  but  for 
early  winter  work  the  variety  named  above  is 
valuable.  It  is  dwarf,  sets  freely,  and  moreover, 
is  very  prolific.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  add 
that  new  seed  is  the  best.  Large  pots  are  not 
needed  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Moreover 
with  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  take  feeding  more  plentifully.  Half- 
filling  the  pots  with  soil  is  no  gain  whatever,  in 
fact,  it  entails  a  deal  of  extra  labour.  Some  good 
loamy  compost  should  be  used,  the  seeds  being 
covered  to  the  depth  of  li  inches.  Six  or  seven 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  each  pot,  as  I  find  with 
Osborn's  Bean  that  it  may  be  sown  thickly  with 
advantage.  Being  placed  in  the  frame  the  soil 
should  be  syringed  over-head  daily  if  the  weather 
should  be  bright  and  sunny,  when  the  plants  will 
soon  appear.  No  coddling  must  be  allowed  or  the 
plants  will  not  prove  at  all  satisfactory,  being 
drawn  and  spindly.  Ventilation  must  also  be 
freely  applied  on  fine  days,  and  the  daily  sprink- 
lings must  not  be  neglected,  that  is,  unless  the 
weather  should  be  dull,  when  the  drier  the  foliage 
is  kept  the  better.  If  the  soil  be  kept  fairly 
moist,  good  plants  will  be  provided  suitable  for 
producing  a  good  crop  of  late  Beans.—  A.  Y.  A. 

To    get  a    supply  of  late  French    Beans 

is  not  often  attempted  .but  they  are  valuable 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  at  that  period  choice 
vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful.  To  get  a 
supply  through  September  and  October  or  even 
later  is  an  easy  matter  provided  frames  can 
be   spared    for    protection,   sowing    on    a    warm 
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border  from  the  15th  to  the  end  of  August.  Syon 
House,  Mohawk,  or  Ne  Phis  Ultra  are  good  kinds. 
A  sowing  should  be  made  on  a  south  border,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  space  that  can  be  covered  with 
frames  or  s.ishes.  These  will  be  rei]uired  at  night 
in  September  if  frost  is  likely  to  set  in,  but  in  all 
case.s  the  plants  should  be  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  day.  In  mild  autumns  I  have 
gathered  Beans  from  this  late  sowing  well  into 
November,  and  as  the  pods  keep  good  for  some 
time  when  g.ithered,  they  are  valuable.  Of  course 
it  is  essential  to  get  a  good  growth  and  the  first 
set  before  frost  appears.  I  allow  2  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  mould  up  before  the  frames  are 
placed  over  the  plants.  Beans  of  .-ill  kinds  being 
gross  feeders,  I  do  not  let  them  want  for  either 
food  or  moisture.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not 
to  have  the  lights  or  sashes  too  close  or  touching 
the  tops,  as  this  latter  prevents  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  often  causes  damping  in  wet  weather. 
It  is  also  important  to  keep  the  pods  gathered,  as 
if  allowed  to  get  old  they  prevent  the  younger 
ones  growing.  I  have  tried  the  larger  Canadian 
Wonder,  but  it  requires  more  room,  and  must  be 
stopped  if  required  to  come  in  at  a  certain  time  ; 
besides  it  takes  longer  to  come  into  bearing  and 
is  not  so  useful  as  the  smaller  kinds.  By  sowing 
in  the  way  described  a  much  larger  crop  will  be 
secured  than  if  sown  later  in  pots,  as  often  we 
get  a  sharp  frost  or  two  early  in  the  autumn  and 
a  spell  of  fine  weather  afterwards,  during  which 
time  the  late-sown  Beans  will  set  freely,  and  with 
protection  at  night  a  good  supply  for  a  con- 
siderable period  will  be  had. — G.  Wythes. 


Mildewed  Peas.— How  is  it  that  with  all  the 
information  with  respect  to  the  mould-destroying 
properties  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  those  whose 
Peas  suffer  from  mildew  have  not  utilised  this 
mixture?  If  here  and  there  some  Peas  or  some 
special  varieties  escape,  it  is  perhaps  more  due  to 
accident  than  to  any  other  cause.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  even  if  the  sulphate  of  copper  be 
poisonous,  at  least  it  cannot  at  all  injure  the  pod 
products  of  the  Pea  plant.  But  it  is  not  of  much 
use  to  apply  the  dressing  after  the  mildew  has  got 
a  footing.  It  is  far  wiser  to  apply  the  nnxture  at 
an  early  stage  of  growth  in  almost  vapour  form, 
and  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  The 
application  costs  a  mere  trifle,  for  it  may  be  used 
with  the  aid  of  a  very  fine  syringe,  and  a  small 
quantity  would  suffice  to  dress  a  good  length  of 
staked  Peas.— D. 

The  Potato  disease. — This  fungus  is  reported 
to  have  made  its  appearance  in  Ireland,  but 
even  there,  whilst  the  weath.r  keeps  so  hot  and  dry, 
it  can  do  very  little  harm.  The  early  varieties 
at  home  are  now  all  ripe,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
lifted  the  better.  They  seem  everywhere  to  be  ab- 
solutely sound,  and  as  nearly  all  our  later  sorts  are 
of  the  accepted  disease-resisting  section,  even  did 
the  heat  and  drought  change  to  rain  and  cloud,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  material  injury  would 
result.  For  that  reason  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
much,  if  anything,  is  to  be  gained  this  season  by 
dressing  Potatoes  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  for 
the  crops  are  rapidly  ripening,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  have  an  abundant 
produce  of  tubers. — A.  D. 


MARKET  GARDKN  NOTES. 

Raspueuries  are  this  year  a  short  crop,  and  have 
been  making  M.  per  lb.  Where  the  land  is  of  a 
holding  nature  they  have  done  fairly  well,  but  on 
light  soil  the  yield  has  been  very  poor  and  in  many 
places  the  foliage  shrivelled  from  the  intense  heat 
and  drought.  Where  this  occurred  the  growth  of 
new  canes  has,  of  course,  been  very  weak,  so  that 
next  year's  crop  will  nef-essarily  be  much  below 
the  average.  Carter's  Prolific  seems  to  be  the 
favourite  variety,  but  a  kind  called  Norwich  Won- 
der appears  likely  to  come  into  favour.  The 
Strawberry  season  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
satisfactory.     Prices  ran  higher  than  has  been  the 


case  for  some  years,  but  the  yield  of  fruit  was   sive  when  introduced  where  not  really  wanted, 
'        "  '         '        ~"^    and    when   several   bridges   of   the   same  kind 

occur  in  the  same  work.  I  recently  saw  a 
garden  where  no  less  than  live  rustic  bridges, 
all  of  the  same  pattern  and  all  within  the  space 
of  50  yards,  had  been  introduced.  When 
abused  in  this  way  bridges  appear  ridiculous, 
reminding  one  more  of  the  eccentricities  of  a 


much  below  the  average,  in  some  localities  not 
being  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  in  ordi 
narily  favourable  years.  In  spite  of  its  earliness. 
Noble  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  growers  in 
this  locality.  It  has  obtained  a  bad  reputation 
for  quality,  and  is  the  worst  eating  Strawberry  in 
cultivation  now  grown  for  market.  A  large  grower 
here,  who  has  many  acres  of  Strawberries,  has  al- 
ready reduced  the  area  occupied  by  this  kind  to  a   toy-shop   than  the  delights  of  a  rock  garden. 


quarter  of  an  acre.  In  is  not  only  in  the  London 
markets  that  Noble  is  disliked — it  is  equally 
unpopular  in  the  great  northern  towns.  Sir 
J.  Paxton  and  Stirling  Castle  are  the  favourite 
kinds  here.  The  Latter  does  remarkably  well  on 
our  light  sandy  loam,  with  gravel  at  about  2  feet 


Bridges  must  always  appear  out  of  place  when 
their  usefulness  is  not  plainly  evident — for 
instance,  when  they  occur  in  a  position  where 
they  would  constitute  not  a  short  cut,  but 
a  detour  ;  or  when  they  are  placed  near  a 
point   where    the    water   vanishes    from   view, 


from  the  surface.     It  holds  out  to  the  third  year   ^„"j  ^  ,^^ij      therefore  would  be  quite  unneces 
better  than  any  other  kind,  and  the  fruit  being  so 
firm  travels  well  in  the  peck  baskets  in  which  a 
great  bulk  of  it  is  sent  away.     Beetroot  is  dear. 


sary. 


Bridoe.s  of  Stone. 


making  about  5s.  per  dozen  bunches,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  cheaper.  On  heavy  lands  there 
was  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  seed  in,  and 


owing  to  the  drought  much  of  it  failed  to  germi-    ^-actical 
nate.     Turnips  and  Carrots  are   making  about  the    "  ' 


In   the   lock    garden   itself  a  stone   bridge, 
besides  being  the  most  substantial  and  lasting, 
would,  perhaps,  be  also  the  most  efleotive  and 
The  size  and  shape  rnu.st,  of  course, 


sa^me  pricer which  is'mo're'th'n  double  th^  ordinary  depend  on  circumstances.  When  speaking  of  a 
rates  either  at  this  time  of  year  or  in  the  winter,  bridge  of  stones,  I  do  not  mean  a  bridge  formed 
Good  succulent  Turnips  are  indeed  rare.  One  may  |  DJ  ™asonry,  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  or  brick 
go  through  20  acres  of  them  and  not  find  an  acre  '  arch.  The  latter  kind  may  be  desirable  and 
fit  for  market.  The  dustdry  condition  of  the  soil  practical  enough  in  a  park  or  pleasure  ground, 
causes  the  roots  to  turn  yellow  and  become  tough  and,  if  the  stonework  is  decorated  with  suitable 
and  rank  before  they  are  one-third  of  their  proper  i  plants,  might  be  made  quite  a  picturesque 
size,  and  the  fly  in  many  places  takes  off  the  young  i  object.  Bub  in  the  rock  garden  such  a  bridge 
plants  as  soon  as  they  come  through  the  ground,  ig  not  desirable  unless  a  natural  stream  of  con- 
Here  and  there  one  may  come  across  a  breadth  of 
Carrots  that  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil  and  are 
doing  well,  but  most  of  the  crops  of  this  vegetable 
are  thin  and  the  plants  very  small.  Parsley  in 
good  condition  is  not  too  jJentiful,  making  nine- 
pence  the  peck — a  rather  long  price  for  this  time  of 
year.  J.  C. 

£!/,ffeet. 
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Access  to  Rock.s  and  Plants. — III. 


(3)  Bridges 
Rock  garden.s  containing  water  will   generally    with   safety,    and   present   at   the   same   time. 


siderable  width  runs  through  the  rocks  and  the 
bridge  is  connected  with  a  more  or  less  regular 
path.  Bridges  in  the  rock  garden  would,  as 
a  rule,  have  to  be  of  smaller  proportions. 

The  natural  arch.— In  the  boldest  part 
of  the  rocks  a  very  efl'ective  bridge  can  often 
be  formed  with  the  rocks  themselves,  in  the 
shape  of  a  natural  arch  on  either  a  large  or 
small  scale.  Especially  desirable  is  such  a 
bridge  when  by  this  means  access  can  be  had 
across  a  deep  ravine  with  or  without  water. 
In  this  case  such  a  bridge  might  often  con- 
stitute a  point  of  vantage  from  which  the  sides 
and  bottom   of  a  glen  or  ravine  may  be  viewed 


require    one    or    several   bridges    in   order   to    perhaps,  a   more  effective  picture  than  could  be 
make   them   as   easy   of    access    as    would   be  '■  obtiined   from   any   other   position.      To  look 

perfectly  natural  such  a  bridge  should 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
formed  either  by  water,  which  under- 
mined the  rocks,  and  by  constant 
abrasion  washed  away  the  softer  parts 
of  the  stone,  or  by  violent  volcanic 
action  which  caused  the  rocks  to  fall  in 
such  a  position  as  to  form  a  natural 
bridge.  The  hints  given  in  a  previous 
chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  roof  of 
a  cavern  may  be  found  of  service  to 
those  wishing  for  further  information 
with  regard  to  construction. 

Single  stone  bridges. — A  practical 
and  often  very  effective  mode  of  intro- 
ducing variation  in  a  rock  garden 
consists  in  furming  a  bridge  by  means 
of  one  single  stone.  But,  while  a 
desirable.  Especially  is  this  the  ease  when  a  natural  arch,  as  a  rule,  would  form  the  means 
streamlet  traverses  the  grounds  and  is  used  to  '  of  transit  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
advantage.  Where  such  a  streamlet  crosses  a  '  level  of  the  water,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
path  of  any  kind,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  ,  bottom  of  a  ravine,  a  single  stone,  if  forming  a 
gravel  walk,  a  gra.ss  path,  or  a  mere  rocky  bridge,  appears  generally  most  natural  and 
passage,  a  bridge  of  some  kind  would  certainly  [  effective  when  placed  at  a  lower  level  or  close  to 
be  desirable,  and  might  be  made  so  as  to  be  the  water.  Of  all  bridges  this  is  the  easie.st  to 
not  only  useful  by  providing  a  safe  and  con- i  construct,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  large 
venient  means  of  crossing  the  water  or  other  flat  stone,  which  for  safety  should  have  a  good 
parts  of  the  work,  which  otherwise  would  be  bearing  at  each  end,  and  might  bo  embedded  in 
inaccessible,  but  it  might  also  be  made  decidedly  |  cement,  but  so  as  not  to  look  in  any  way  stiff  or 
ornamental  by  being  constructed  in  such  a  way   artificial. 

as  to  enhance  the    picturesque   beauty  of   the        Steim'INO  .stones  — For    cro.ssiug    a    shallow 
scene.     On  the  other  hand,  bridges  are  repul-    streamlet,  even  if  this  should  be   of   consider- 


Ko.  1. 


-Stepping-slone  bridge,  v'ith  Water  Lilies 
and  other  aquatic  plants. 
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able  width,  a  stepping-stone  bridge  can  often 
be  made  most  attractive,  while  alibrdiug  at  the 
same  time  a  very  safe  mode  of  access.  The 
illustration  No.  1  shows  such  a  bridge,  with 
Water  Lilies  and  other  aipiatic  plants  growing 
between  the  stones.  In  constructing  a  stepping- 
stone  bridge,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
stones  so  as  to  afford  a  free  passage  to  the 
water  and  appear  at  the  same  time  careless  and 
irregular.  It  is,  of  course,  also  necessary  to 
have  due  regard  to  comfort  by  not  keeping  the 
stones  too  far  apart  and  fi.xing  them  so  securely 
that  they  can  never  shift  when  trod  u])on.  If 
the  bed  of  the  streamlet  were  constructed  with 
cement,  as  reconmiended  in  a  previous  article, 
the  stepping-stones  should  not  be  jilaccd  in 
]>osition  until  the  bottom  is  quite  hard  and 
water-tight,  when  an  additional  layer  of  cement 


through  decay.  There  are,  however,  positions, 
especially  in  rock  gardens  on  a  large  scale, 
whore  we  could  not  well  dispense  with  them  and 
where  a  stone  bridge  of  any  kind  would  be  far  too 
heavy  in  appearance.  Such  a  case  is  illustrated 
in  the  engraving  No.  2,  showing  a  rustic  wooden 
bridge  spanning  the  rocks  above  a  waterfall. 
Lightness  combined  with  strength  is  the  great 
desideratum  iu  a  bridge  made  of  wood.  To 
avoid  a  clumsy  appearance,  I  generally  use  for 
bearers  the  stems  of  crooked  Oak,  from  which 
all  the  bark  has  been  removed. 

The  railing  of  a  rustic  bridge  can,  unfor- 
tunately, not  be  made  in  the  same  substan- 
tial manner — at  least  not  with  wood — without 
looking  too  clumsy  and  heavy.  It  would  be 
best,  therefore,  to  make  them  of  light  pieces 
of  crooked  Oak  or  thin  Larch  stems  with  bark 


fi.\  in  such  a  position,  a  chain  stretched  tightly 
across  or  a  single  rail  of  iron  securely  fastened 
might  be  found  serviceable  for  the  purpose. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Flower    Garden. 


CARNATION  NOTEf^. 

The  flowering  season  of  ISH.'i,  although  a  bril- 
liant one,  has  been  of  short  duration,  and  now 
in  the  middle  of  August  a  great  many  kinds  are 
flowerless.     One   aim   we   should  have  iu   the 


JN"o. 


-Example  of  rustic  hfidgc  made  of  ivood. 


may  be  spread  and  the  stones  embedded  in  it. 
Tlie  remaining  surface  of  the  bottom  is  then 
covered  between  the  stones  with  river  gravel  and 
small  [)ebbles,  so  as  to  look  perfectly  natural. 

As  a  rule,  the  use  of  stepping-stones  should 
be  limited  to  shallow  water.  If  used  for  deep 
water,  it  is  more  difhcult  to  fix  them  so  as  to 
be  quite  safe  without  looking  more  or  less  stiff 
and  artificial.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
the  water  is  so  clear  that  the  foundation  of  the 
stejipingstones  under  water  would  be  visible. 
But  where  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  step- 
ping-stones appear  like  natural  rock  projecting 
here  and  there  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
their  use  for  deeper  water  would  be  quite  com- 
mendable. 

Bridges  of  Woon. 

Wooden  bridges,  like  wooden  steps,  have 
one  great  drawback ;  they  soon  become  unsafe 


attached.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
every  few  years  this  railing  will  require  to  be 
renewed,  though  the  bridge  itself  may  last  for  a 
generation  if  made  of  heart  of  Oak.  In  speak- 
ing of  railings  I  would  once  more  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  successful  imitations  of  Birch,  Beech, 
and  other  wood  in  iron,  as  mentioned  under 
the  heading  of  "Steps,"  and  recommended  as 
being  light  and  durable. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  bridges,  I  would  like  to  mention  another 
kind  of  wooden  bridge  suitable  for  occasional 
use,  but  more  adapted  for  a  rocky  Fern  glen 
shaded  by  trees  than  for  a  rock  garden  con- 
structed for  alpines.  This  consists  in  the  stem 
of  a  large  tree  thrown  carele8,sly  across  the 
stream  or  ravine,  as  if  it  had  fallen  there  natur- 
ally. As  a  wooden  railing  would  here  look  out 
of  place  and  would,  moreover,  be  difficult  to 


future  is  to  develop  and  encourage  that  charm- 
ing successional  blooming  habit  so  characteristic 
of  Countess  of  Paris  and  several  other  French 
selfs,  but  this  one  notably.  Someone  rectutly 
sent  me  flowers  of  a  promising  seedling  that 
is  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  Counttss  of 
Paris,  and  the  sender  remarked  tliat  the 
Countess  looked  poor  beside  his  seedling  and 
was  quite  out  of  flower  ;  whereas  the  seedling 
was  promising  a  succession  of  bloom  for  several 
more  weeks.  No  Carnation  that  I  have  ever 
grown  out  of  doors  can  compare  with  the 
Countess  in  tliis  respect,  and  the  finest  flowers 
it  produces  are  really  those  upon  the  secondary 
spikes.  I  have  them  now  perfect  in  form 
and  delightful  in  colour.  I  believe  a  fictitious 
value  is  often  placed  upon  seedlings,  and  their 
real  value  is  only  found  out  and  known  after 
they  have  been  grown  again  one  season  at  least 
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from  layered  plants.  Seedling  plants  invari- 
ably have  extra  vigour,  in  part  the  result  of 
their  long  season  of  growth  previous  to  their 
first  tloweriug  ;  aud  as  to  auccessional  btoomiug, 
they  often  promise  this  in  the  seedling  state, 
hut  discontinue  to  do  so  entirely  when  grown 
on  aud  layered  from  year  to  year  in  the  usual 
way.  A  great  numl)er  of  seedlings  appear  at 
the  shows  in  conipetition  for  the  prizes  oft'ered 
for  outdoor  kinds,  but  I  think  a  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  this  to  some  e.xtent. 
It  would  not  be  well  to  insist  upon  named 
varieties  alone,  but  if  seedlings  are  permitted, 
there  should  be  some  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  blooms  were  cut  from  layered  plants  or  from 
seedlings  blooming  for  the  first  time. 

Early  ri.AXTixc;.— All  the  details  of  culture 
have  in  this  extraordinary  year  been  performed 
from  three  weeks  to  a  month  in  advance  of 
the  usual  date,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  plants  is 
concerned,  to  prevent  the  all-important  early 
planting  being  carried  out.  I  began  to  day 
(August  14)  by  putting  out  a  group  of  more 
than  100  plants  of  the  best  white  self  I  ever 
grew,  namely,  Alice.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
trying  to  begin  on  the  first  possible  day,  but 
the  layers  are  furnished  with  large  balls  of  roots 
such  as  we  usually  find  upon  them  from  the 
middle  of  September  onwards.  From  now  and 
henceforward  as  early  summer  things  fade  away, 
ground  will  be  immediately  prepared  and 
planted. 

Yellow  Carnations. — I  am  pleased  to  read 
on  page  147  that  yellows  are  no  longer  "  scarce, 
weak  and  disappointing,"  but  I  do  not  find  full 
assurance  in  the  facts  that  Mr.  Weguelin  pro- 
claims. In  the  first  place,  I  spoke  of  selfs,  or 
at  any  rate  if  not  clear  on  the  point,  these  were 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  But  Mr.  Weguelin  is 
obliged  to  borrow  assistance  from  the  yellow 
grounds,  which  I  admit  are  numerous  and  fine, 
but  they  are  beside  the  question  altogether. 
From  the  standpoint  with  which  we  regard  out- 
door Carnations,  these  yellow  grounds  are  too 
much  alike.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  they 
are  not  distinct  from  each  other,  but  firstly,  by 
reason  of  their  varied  colours  and  then  by  their 
subtle  diflerences  of  shade,  they  have  not  that 
distinctive  character  and  individual  charm  that 
are  the  most  precious  qualities  of  the  true  selfs. 
If  the  other  yellow  selfs  Mr.  Weguelin  men- 
tions are  as  fine  as  Oermania  aud  Leauder,  I 
hope  they  may  soon  be  plentiful  and  cheaj)  ; 
but  meanwhile  my  contention  is  true,  and  take 
any  colour  you  will  in  Carnations,  yellows  are 
decidedly  in  the  minority. 

As  to  Leander  and  its  raggedness,  these 
terms  of  ragged  and  rough  that  are  often  given 
to  flowers  not  quite  up  to  the  false  standards 
of  perfection,  are,  to  say  the  least,  absurd.  If 
the  flower  is  perfectly  formed  and  clear  and 
good  in  colour,  why  should  .some  well-marked 
individuality  or  characteristic  of  the  kind  be 
set  aside  as  depreciating  its  worth  t  If  Leander 
does  not  spread  each  jtetal  out  flat  and 
regularly  disposed,  it  can  find  but  scanty  recog- 
nition amongst  those  who  are  bound  more  or 
less  by  the  tenets  that  destroy  the  charm  of 
individual  distinctness,  through  .setting  up  a 
false  and  formal  standard  which  if  not  unreal 
is  certainly  too  exclusive. 

Carolis  Duk.sx  AN-t)  Mrs.  REVNOLnfs 
Hole.— These  are  l)oth  first-rate  Carnations, 
but  the  former  is,  all  points  considered, 
the  better  of  the  two.  I  have  had  them  both 
under  close  observation,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole 
since  188"  and  Carolus  Durau  since  18811, 
when  it  was  seat  to  me  from  M.  Hochard  as  a 
nankeen  self,  which  it  really  is.  Almost  every- 
one  who  sees  it  makes  an  unfair   comparison 


between  it  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  and  the 
usual  remark  is,  "It  is  so  much  paler."  Of 
course,  that  is  one  of  its  points  of  distinction. 
No  one  ever  .said  it  was  the  same  in  colour  as 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  but  it  has  some  of  the  .same 
brilliant  apricot  tint,  although  paler  in  the  outer 
petals.  In  form,  however,  it  is  quite  superior, 
and  has  never  burst  with  mo ;  whereas  in  some 
seasons  I  have  not  had  a  perfect  bloom  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  although  it  should  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  the  persistent  burster 
that  some  kinds  are.  Last,  but  far  from 
least,  after  the  Countess  of  Paris,  Carolus 
Duran  is  the  next  best  successional  bloomer  I 
know,  and  though  its  first  blooming  is  past, 
there  are  now  many  flowers  and  spikes  deve- 
loping which  as  yet  do  not  show  their  terminal 
buds.  No  doubt  Mr.  Weguelin  will  see  its  tine 
character  better  as  his  stock  increases  and 
grows  stronger,  for  it  is  not  two  years  since 
in  correspondence  with  me  he  said  he  only 
then  had  it  in  a  weak  state.  If  it  were  more 
generally  distributed  there  would  be  more  said 
in  its  praise,  but  in  all  probability  it  has  never 
been  sold  in  the  country  unless  Mr.  Weguelin 
may  have  disposed  of  a  few  surplus  plants.  I 
have  given  it  to  a  few,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Tallack,  who  speaks  well  of  it  in  The  Gakhen 
of  August  .').  A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  HAKDY  PLANTS. 

Eryngiums.— Your  correspondent  at  page  i)i) 
speaks  deservedly  well  of  these,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  over-praise  them.  One  part  of 
his  note,  however,  struck  me  as  what  I  think  I 
may  term  exceptional,  viz.  :  "  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  hardy  plants  cannot  be  propagated 
freely,  but  that  seems  to  be  impossible."  This  I 
cannot  understand,  and  surely  another  experience 
than  this  must  be  the  more  common.  They  are 
got  freely  from  seed,  from  crowns,  and  from  root- 
cuttings.  They  have  also  a  way  of  propagating 
themselves  if  you  dig  near  to  them,  for  every 
rootlet  severed  from  the  old  plant  and  left  in  the 
soil  will  grow  to  a  joung  plant  even  if  1  foot  deep 
in  light  soil.  It  is  true  the  plants  are  partial  to 
light  land,  as  may  be  readily  concluded  from  a 
glance  at  the  length  and  form  of  their  roots.  It 
the  roots  of  a  plant  e.scape  through  the  hole  of 
a  pot  anil  you  break  them  off,  the  parts  left 
quickly  grow  into  a  tuft  of  plantlets.  It  you  dig 
up  the  long  liquorice-like  roots  of  an  old  plant  in 
spring,  you  may  cut  it  into  a  number  of  pieces 
each  U  inches  long,  and  by  keeping  the  natural 
upper  ends  correct  and  so  inserting  them  2  inches 
below  the  surface  in  sandy  soil,  you  may  con- 
fidently expect  everyone  to  make  a  plant.  I  know 
a  place  where  the  Kryngiums  do  well  in  deep 
sandy  stuff,  and  the  quarter  cannot  be  cleared 
owing  to  the  bits  of  roots  left  behind  sending  up 
growths  long  after  the  stock  proper  has  been 
cleared,  and  this  applies  to  all  the  best  and  better 
known  sorts.  Thi.s  property  of  the  vitality  of  the 
roots  is  further  to  the  advantage  of  propagation 
when  we  find  that  all  make  very  long  tap  roots,  some 
as  much  as  :;  feet,  and  none  perhaps  less  than  IJ 
feet  in  the  case  of  mature  plants. 

Gentiana  gelida.— To  see  this  name  quoted 
anent  a  blue-llowered  species  (July  15,  \k  18) 
must  bring  to  mind  to  many  Garden  readers  the 
dilliculty  of  getting  the  wrong  (and  once  freciuent) 
name  put  down.  I  hope,  therefore,  your  corre- 
spondent will  pardon  this  intervention.  1  only  do 
it  from  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  great  trouble 
and  annoyance  the  error  caused  when  it  prevailed 
about  oiKht  years  ago.  The  name  was  given  to 
the  variable  .species  septemfida,  but,  variable  as 
that  species  is,  none  of  its  forms  ever,  in  the 
double  sense  of  the  term,  could  give  the  least 
colourable  excuse  for  the  name  gelida.  G.  trelida 
is  really  a  yellow- flowered  species^  on  the  authority 
of  "M.  l!.,"and  is  reported  as  occurring  at  Ararat 
(Adams)   and  Iberia  (Fisch.),   but   there    is    not 


known  to  be  any  living  specimens  existent.  There 
is  no  other  species  or  even  variety  bearing  the 
name  gelida  that  is  authorised  ;  hence,  we  see  at 
once  the  fiagrance  and  well-defined  nature  of  the 
error.  I  for  one  do  hope  the  use  of  this  name  will 
not  creep  in  again. 

Aster  Thomsoni. — A  person  once  might  have 

sought  for  this  lialf  a  lifetime  without  getting 
hold  of  the  right  thing,  owing  to  the  muddled  state 
of  the  nomenclature  and  the  more  mixed  condi- 
tion of  both  plants  and  names  in  commerce.  The 
name  can  yet  often  be  seen  in  lists,  but  the  true  thing 
is  not  at  all  plentiful.  This  is  regrettable,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  Asters  that  nobody  can  fail  to 
a  fmire.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  for  it : 
When  once  seen,  no  one  could  easily  mistake  it,  it 
is  so  markedly  superior  as  well  as  distinct  in  its 
features.  Now  that  the  perennial  Asters  are  being 
more  cultivated  and  studied,  this  along  with  other 
types  is  more  generally  recognised.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  hoped  that  tl)is  will  soon  become 
widely  known,  for  that  is  only  needful  to 
ensure  its  wide  cultivation.  It  has  been  said 
of  it  that  it  is  not  quite  hardy  and  scarcely 
perennial.  This  is  only  another  proof  that 
the  true  plant  has  been  confounded  with  some 
other  for  its  hardiness  is  perfect  and  it  is  a  reli- 
able perennial.  You  can  sometimes  get  seedlings 
that  flower  the  first  year,  but  such  precocious  exam- 
ples give  but  a  partial  idea  of  the  habit  of  plant 
or  quality  of  the  heads.  Seed,  Mr.  Wolley  I  )od 
tells  me,  is  not  a  certain  crop,  but  I  have  got  a 
nice  batch  from  some  seed  he  kindly  gave  me.  I 
have  also  been  otherwise  fortunate.  It  has  been 
my  practice  for  six  or  eight  years  to  try  every 
Michaelmas  Daisy  from  every  available  source  that 
seemed  to  suggest  itself  as  a  possible  untried  kind 
with  a  view  of  getting  hold  of  the  finest  flowers  of 
the  genus,  and  I  have  been  rewarded  by  finding 
this  lovely  species  in  quantity,  and,  oddly  enough, 
under  a  much  commoner  name  than  its  true  one. 
I  only  mention  this  to  show  that  some  plants  may 
not  be  so  scarce  as  we  have  been  apt  to  think  when 
hunted  up.  It  may  be  said  with  a  measure  of  truth 
that  it  is  not  true  to  date  as  a  Michaelmas  flower, 
for  it  begins  to  bloom  in  August,  but  it  continues 
a  long  time,  and  certainly  the  buds,  which  slowly 
develop,  promise  a  succession  of  heads  well  into  the 
Michaelmas  season.  These  are  2  inches  to  ;i  inches 
across  and  of  a  delicate  glistening  mauve;  the  ray 
florets,  which  are  narrow  and  stilf,  give  a  distinctly 
starry  effect.  The  whole  plant  is  pubescent,  and 
has  a  forked  or  branching  habit. 

Jeffdrsonia  diph.yUa. — "J.  C.  L."  refers  to 
this  (p.  ".:'.),  and  supposes  its  flowers  were  destroyed 
by  birds  or  something.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
flowers  are  so  fugacious  as  to  scarcely  offer  the 
chance  of  their  being  seen  more  than  once,  or  one 
day,  especially  if  sunny  and  dry  at  the  season, 
which  is  usually  the  case.  Its  enormous  wiry 
roots  enjoy  a  light,  but  moist  sandy  or  silky  loam, 
and  I  think  better  if  free  from  lime. 

liilium  candidum. — We  cannot  afford  to  de- 
spise this  Lily  because  of  late  years  it  has  suffered 
and  failed  I'rom  some  cause  in  hundreds  of  gardens, 
neither  any  information  that  has  a  bearing  on  what 
might  prove  a  remedy.  My  friend  Mr.  Weaver,  of 
Crouch  End,  again  favours  me  with  his  experience 
of  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  shallow  plant- 
ing in  the  following  words:  "  Lilium  candidum  has 
been  good  with  me,  but  only  where  planted  as  I 
advocate — shallowly.  The  clump  I  referred  to  last 
year  (planted  shallow)  was  even  more  succe.«sful 
this  ;  every  spike  flowered  well,  and  the  off.set  on 
the  rockery  developed  twelve  blossoms.  Others 
planted  only  last  summer  did  ne.irly  as  well."  As 
this  is  the  best  month  for  planting  this  Lily,  it 
seems  this  mode  is  worth  a  trial. 

Lubinia  purpurea. — This  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  a  species  true  to  its  specific  name.  Its 
flowers  are  red-purple,  also  its  stems,  its  roots  and 
fruits,  or  at  least  the  fleshy  capsules.  This  is  what 
I  consider  an  interesting  plant,  though  neither 
showy  nor  beautiful. 

Amianthium  musCBBtoxicum  is  a  bulbous 
plant  fond  of  damp  places  and  a  covering  of  half- 
rotten  peaty  and  other  vegetable  matter.     It  has 
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elegant  foliage  of  a  succulent  and  glaucous  charac- 
ter like  that  of  the  Tritomas,  but  not  so  strontr. 
The  llowers  appear  in  July  and  August  in  this 
climate,  acil  they  are  in  dense  spikes,  small, 
creamy  white,  and  wax-like,  with  a  powerful  per- 
fume resembling  that  of  the  Elder  flowers.  Now 
this  is  just  such  a  subject  as  we  want  for  the  d;imp 
retreats  of  the  garden  in  late  summer  when  llowers 
are  sparse.  Given  the  above-mentioned  conilitions, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  this  North  American 
species  from  flourishing,  and  it  may  be  left  alone 
for  years  to  form  natural  groups,  which  alone  can 
show  off  its  many  merits. 

Iris  lacustris. — This  gem  with  generous  treat- 
ment is,  I  find,  coming  into  flower  a  second  time. 
Likely  enough  the  exceptionally  warm  summer 
may  favour  liowering,  but  under  no  circumstances 
can  it  be  considered  otherwise  than  free  flowering, 
and  I'ertaiuly  it  is  a  good  doer.  It  is  a  most  dainty 
Iris  of  about  3  inches  or  i  inches  in  stature. 

Primula  rosea. — A  timely  note  about  the 
planting  of  this  may  be  useful.  There  is  not 
much  difliculty  with  this  robust  and  distinctly 
beautiful  Trimrose,  however  or  whenever  it  is  set, 
but  for  the  best  results  plant  it  by  all  means 
whilst  there  are  yet  plenty  of  leaves  on  it.  Then, 
it  you  like,  plant  more  later  when  the  foliage  has 
all  died  off,  and  you  will  then  see  the  difference  in 
the  flowers  in  spring.  It  is  better  to  deal  with 
all  the  Himalayan  species  in  August ;  they  need 
transplanting  when  in  a  leafy  state. 

Lewisia  rediviva. — Another  timely  note  about 
this,  too.  As  I  pointed  out  in  early  summer,  the 
leaves  all  suddenly  wi'her  and  die  when  the 
flowers  are  open,  and  the  plant  seems  to  die 
totally  in  another  day  or  two.  It  is  not  so.  The 
roots,  if  left  alone,  begin  to  grow  in  August  or 
September.  This  year  they  are  sending  up  tufts 
of  rigid  foliage  in  early  August,  and  by  tlie  time 
winter  sets  in  may  make  a  fair  show  of  vegetation. 
This  stands  the  winter  in  the  open  ground  with  me 
without  the  least  injury,  and  this  has  been  raj 
experience  of  the  plant  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Jaborosa  integrifolia.— I  used  to  grow  this 
without  any  other  care  than  providing  for  it  deep 
and  lighr  soil,  and  for  the  first  vear  with  newly- 
moved  specimens  giving  a  handful  of  dry  Bracken. 
The  roots  are  inj  ired  by  frost,  but  in  the  second 
year  they  naturally  go  deep  down  into  the  light 
soil,  and  are  then  safe. 

Arnebia  echioides  is  surely  doing  its  very 
best  this  year,  flowering  freely  and  strongly  for 
the  third  time  in  the  case  of  the  stronger"  speci- 
mens. Though  miny,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Borag^ 
Worts  may  be  partial  to  a  little  shade,  I  grow  thi> 
fully  exposed  to  all  possible  sunshine,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  do  otherwise.  Of 
course,  the  position  should  be  moist  and  the  soil 
deep,  and  by  preference  light  as  well.  The  rainy 
weather  of  the  past  three  weeks  or  more  has 
doubtless  helped  on  the  present  crop  of  flowers. 

Helianthemum  pulchellum.— This  is  a  gem 
of  the  first  water.  The  plant,  only  1  inch  or  L' 
inches  high,  has  rigid,  short,  forking  and  spreading 
branches.  Leaves  grey,  almost  silvery,  and  nearh 
as  small  as  Thyme  leaves.  Flowers  bright  yellow, 
well  imbricated,  and  about  the  size  of  a  three- 
penny-piece.   A  very  lovely  plant  for  the  rockery. 

Wuodville,  Kirltstall.  J.  WoOD. 


appearance  of  a  fusion  of  two  or  more  bulbs  and 
produce  a  corresponding  number  of  stems.  In 
addition  to  the  bulbs  of  L.  Leichtlini  being  as  a 
rule  smaller,  they  are  also  generally  less  flattened, 
but  this  is  a  feature  which  varies  somewhat. 
One  item  of  difference,  not,  howev»r,  always  infal- 
lible, is  that  L.  Leichtlini  starts  into  growth  earlier 
than  L.  Batemanna; ;  indeed,  so  noticeable  is  this, 
that  when  the  balls  of  clay  (in  which  the  bulbs  are 
hermetically  .sealed  when  sent  here  from  Japan) 
are  broken,  L.  I.,eichtlini  will  often  be  found 
starting  into  growth,  while  i,.  Batemanniu,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  of  the  latest  to  commence 
growing.— H.  P. 

The  Pentstemon  is  one  of  the  principal 
flowers  of  the  season,  and  at  Kew  there  are  large 
beds  of  it  which  have  a  bright  aspect  by  reason  of 
the  excellent  selection  of  varieties.  Care  is  essen- 
tial in  choosing  Pentstemons  for  effect,  as  so  many 
of  the  kinds  tiave  flowers  of  a  purple-magenta  or 
allied  shades,  which  do  not  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  garden.  The  plant  is  so  graceful  and 
free,  that  it  deserves  to  be  well  grown,  and  more 
use  should  be  made  of  it  for  boldly  grouping  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  lawn.  A  few  good  kinds  are 
Norma,  a  very  charming  flower,  soft  pink  and  white 
throat ;  Marjolaine,  pinkish  purple,  white  centre  ; 
Thos.  Traddle,  deep  crimson  ;  Archibald  Anderson, 
rose-crimson  ;  Countess  of  Tarbat,  similar  shade  ; 
Henry  Cannell,  also  of  a  rosy  shade,  the  throat 
deep  crimson  ;  Mrs.  S.  Walker,  scarlet;  Rosy  Gem, 
rose ;  and  Rob  Roy,  brilliant  scarlet.  These  are 
better  for  effect  than  the  more  delicately  coloured 
kinds. 


growth,  yet  it  was  fairly  firm  and  much  more  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  early  Mowers  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  frequent  and 
very  refreshing  showers  which  fell  since  the  end  of 
June  have  done  wonders  to  improve  the  ])lants,  and 
although  both  watering  and  mulching  have  needed 
clo.se  attention,  yet  everything  seems  to  be  singu- 
l.irly  satisfactory.  Growers  have  now  to  attend  to 
thinning — a  great  necessity  with  almost  every 
section,  but  especially  with  the  show  varieties. 
Even  in  gardens  where  the  show  forms  are  grown 
for  decoration  only,  it  is  wise  to  thin  out. 

A.  D. 
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Lilium    Leichtlini     and     Batemannse.— 

Though  greatly  dissimilar  from  each  other—for' L 
Batemanna:  is  an  erect-flowered  species  and  bears 
agood  deal  of  resemblance  to  L.  elegansvenustum 
while  L.  Leichtlini  is  nearly  related  to  the  TVer 
Lily  group  -  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  bulbs  from  each  other  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  many 
instances  quite  impossible  to  speak  positively  on 
that  point.  They  are  both  natives  of  Japan,  from 
whence  such  quantities  are  sent  to  this  country 
during  the  winter  months,  and  this  fact,  combined 
with  their  close  resemblance,  at  times  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion.  The  bulbs  of  L 
Batemannie  are  as  a  rule  larger  than  those  of  the 
other,  and  when  large  they  generally  present  the 


There  is  every  probability  that  we  shall  have  a 
remarkably  fine  Dahlia  season,  for  not  only  are  the 
plants   very  clean,  but  they  are   flowering  early. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  most  interest,  after 
all,  centres  round  the  Cactus  section — the  prettiest 
of  all  the  purely  decorative  varieties,  for  these  are 
now  being  developed    in    the  best  direction,  and 
whilst  the  bi?,  flat-petalled  or  purely  quilled  flowers 
that  have  hitherto  been  classed  a<  Cactus  varieties 
are  now  lightly  esteemed,  the  true  Cactus  forms 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular.     It  is  plea- 
sant to  find  that  the  production   of  such   beautiful 
forms  as  Delicata,  Robert  Cannell,   Panthea  and 
similar  pointed-petallcd  forms  have  led  raisers  to 
see   that   they  have   been  wrongly  directed   pre- 
viously, and  that  only  re.al  Cactus  varieties,  not 
large,  but  diversely  coloured  and  of  perfect  form, 
will  command  popularity.  That  we  have  got  added 
to  these  newer  varieties  some  more  compact  habit 
of  growth   there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  there 
is  much  room  yet  for  improvement.     Plants  that 
average  ;!  feet  in  height  are   tall  enough  for  any 
purpose;  the  flowers  are  readily  seen,  the  plants 
need  less  staking  and  are  less  susceptible  to  harm 
from   rough    winds.     Already  the   show  or  large- 
dowered    varieties   are   as   dwarf    as  is  desirable. 
Plants  that  are,  when   properly  extended,  some  30 
inches  across  shoidd  be  at  least  o  feet  in  height ; 
some,  however,  begin  blooming  at  2  feet,  but  their 
average  height  by  the  close  of  the  season  is  about 
3  feet.     That  is  very  good.    We  may  hope  to  see 
some  of  the  newer  pompon  section  also  materially 
dwarfed,  but  all  these  are  so  wonderfully  free  to 
bloom,  that  the  height  may  be  excused;  however, 
even  now  some  are  moderately  dwarf.     As  to  the 
singles,  these  are  more   under  control.     Whilst  so 
many  of  the  older  named  varieties  are  so  very  tall, 
we  have  some  dwarf  ones,  and  as  all  are  so  readily 
raised  from  seed,  it  is  obvious  that  intercrossing 
dwarfs  with  the  best  of   the  tall  ones  will  soon 
remedy  their  defects  as  to  height.  That  the  singles 
are  by  no  means  so  popular  as  they  were  cannot  be 
doubted.    The  better  Cactus  and  the  pompon  forms 
are  rapidly  displacing  them.     Then  the  flowers  are 
of   so   fleeting  a  description,  whilst    the    others 
when  cut    are    so  lasting,  it  is  no   wonder   that 
public  taste  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  en- 
during  varieties.     The   present   condition    of    the 
plants  is  almost  one  of  rude  health.     Whilst  the 
hot,  dry  weather  did   somewhat  cramp  or  check 
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TiiK  propagating  season  seems  to  have  come  upon 
us  quickly,  all  too  quickly  in  fact,  for  in  all  gar- 
dens where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was  not 
ready  to  hand  growth  was  very  slow,  and  cuttings 
will  not  be  easily  obtained.    The  cutting  business, 
however,  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  old  days  when 
Pelargoniums  of  every  colour  went  in  by  their  tens 
of  thousands.     Seedling.s,  of  which  Begonias,  Ver- 
benas, Petunias,  Marigolils,  Centaurea,  and  Crim- 
son Beet  may  be  cited  as  examples,  have  in  a  great 
measure  taken  their  place  and  very  much  reduced 
the  August  propagating.     Nursery  beds  of  seed- 
ling Begonias  that  were  planted  in  June  should  be 
gone  over  occasionally  to  mark  any  specialities  in 
colour  and   habit;    these   beds,   by   the   way,  are 
satisfactory  where   they  were  well  mulched  and 
watered,  but  they  have  not  relished  the  prolonged 
drought  where  left  entirely  to  its   mercy.     In  the 
flower  garden   beds,  too,  note  should  be   taken  of 
the   18!I2  seedlings,  and  any  that  have  not  quite 
borne  out  the  expectations  formed  respecting  them 
may  be  shelved  for  more   satisfactory    varieties. 
Begonias  certainly  are  grand  summer  plants,  but 
all  are  not  adapted  for  bedding,  and,  to  my  think- 
ing, a  type  occasionally  encountered  with   Cab- 
bage-like foliage  and  flowers  that  drop  on  to  the 
bare  earth  or  dwarf  carpet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  quite  oit  of  place  in  g  )od   flower  gardening. 
In     like     manner     beds    of     seedling     Verbenas 
will  want   careful   looking   over   to    see   if   there 
are    any    gocd    things    worth    propagating.      It 
very  often  happens  that  this  is   the   case  so  far, 
at  any  rate,  as  a  ihomughly  good   flower  is  con- 
erned  ;  after-experience  niustd-c'deif  the  variety 
is  equally  worthy  of  continued  propagation  fr.im  a 
constitutional  standpoint.     Continidng  the  sutqect 
of  plants  from   seed   adapted   for  berlding,  I  may 
mention   that   one   or   two   new   Calendulas  seem 
likely  to  prove  good  things  for  the  backs  of  borders 
and  for  large  beds.  Dying  flowers  must  be  promptly 
removed  if  a  constant  supply  of  bloom  is  required, 
and   they  like  copious  supplies  of  water.     In  the 
ornamental-leaved  plants  of  that  particular  colour 
and  size   there   does   not   seem  anything   to  beat 
Dell's  Crimson   Beet — a  trifle  stiff  and  heavy,  no 
doubt;  but  this,  when  it  is  in  a  mass, can   be  re- 
lieved by  the  sparing  introduction  of  a  few  lighter 
plants. 

Beds  of  scented  plants,  of  which  we  make  a 
speciality  and  to  which  we  devote  consequently  a 
little  extra  attention,  are  looking  well,  thaijks  to  a 
slight  mulching  and  copious  supplies  of  water. 
An  idea  for  two  large  beds  was  occasional  clumps 
of  three  plants  of  Eucalyptus  citriodora  sur- 
rounded by  a  nice  band  of  Heliotrope,  filling  in 
the  remaining  more  central  portion  of  the  beds 
with  such  sorts  as  Lady  Plymouth,  quercifolium, 
filicifolium,  tomentosum  and  Lady  Scarborough 
Pelargoniums,  with  an  edging  of  dwarfer  varieties. 
The  Heliotropes  were  autumn-struck,  grown  on  in 
5  inch  pots  and  lightly  staked  to  keep  them  well 
above  the  heads  of  the  scented  Pelargoniums. 

Va.ses  and  window  boxes. — It  has  not  been 
an  easy  matter  to  keep  these  going  satisfactorily 
this  year.  A  surface  mulching  and  plenty  of 
water  were  absolutely  necessary  for  a  time,  and 
then  rather  more  stimulant  than  osual.  Free- 
Qowering  Fuchsias  and  Ivy-leaved  IVlargoniums, 
with  seedling  Petunias  and  one  or  two  good  Tro- 
picolums,  hold  their  own  as  among  the  very  best 
plants  for  the  purpose.     One  of  the  most  effective 
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large  boxes  I  have  seen  was  planted  with  a  strong- 
growinp,  light-flowered  Petunia,  faced  with  Cli- 
bran's  Gem  Tropajolum.  Aided  by  a  few  twigs, 
the  Petuaias  had  climbed  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  also  drooped  over  the  sides  of  the  box  and 
mingled  with  the  flowers  of  the  Tropa30lum.  An- 
other very  good  box  is  a  capital  dark  flowering 
Fuchsia  faced  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium. This  same  dark  Fuchsia  also  makes  a 
capital  plant  for  the  centre  of  a  vase,  with  Helio- 
trope and  the  trailing  Sedum  as  edging  plants. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  majority  of  The  Garden 
readers  have  fared  in  the  matter  of  earwigs.  They 
have  been  a  perfect  pest  here,  and  I  think  are 
worse  enemies  than  the  wasps  (also  very  numerous 
before  a  raid  was  made  on  their  nests),  for  the 
wasp  confines  its  attention  to  fruit,  but  the  ear- 
wig preys  on  both  fruit  and  flowers.  Traps,  con- 
sisting of  small  pots  with  hay,  also  Bean-stalks, 
have  for  some  time  been  in  and  about  Dahlias  and 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  with  the  result  that  the 
enemy  has  had  its  numbers  considerably  reduced. 
Dahlias,  especially  the  Cactus,  decorative,  and 
pompon  sections,  are  likely  to  be  very  valuable 
this  season  as  cut  flowers,  and,  aided  by  well- 
prepared  borders  and  a  good  surface  mulching,  are 
now  doing  well.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


A  border  of  annuals  makes  a  charming 
picture  in  the  garden.  Unfortunately,  however, 
annual  flowers  this  year  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, but  at  Kew  skirting  the  wall  in  the  herba- 
ceous ground  they  are  as  fine  as  we  have  seen 
them  this  year,  the  more  conspicuous  kinds  being 
Poppies  in  variety,  the  bright  Coreopsis  tinctoria 
bicolor,  C.  coronata,  Malopes,  Lavatera  trimestris, 
Phacelia  viscida,  blue.  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  and 
Argemone  mexicana,  very  interesting  with  its 
Thistle-like  leaves,  veined  with  white,  and  pale 
yellow  flowers.  This  border  is  filled  with  the  best 
kinds  of  Daffodils,  and  when  these  have  died  down 
we  get  a  succession  of  annuals  that  carry  on  the 
season  of  flowers  until  the  autumn. 

Double  Violets.— In  a  Middlesex  garden  I 
saw  some  10,000  very  strong  plants  of  double 
Violets  growing  so  well,  in  spite  of  the  season, 
that  they  have  made  big  plants  already,  and  pro- 
bably there  are  few  better  anywhere.  The  varie- 
ties are  Neapolitan,  Comte  de  Brazza,  blue  and 
white,  King  of  the  Blues,  and  others,  and  doubt- 
less the  chief  secret  of  their  robust  condition  is 
the  free  use  of  the  water-pot,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
river  water  close  at  hand.  The  plants  were  raised 
from  runners  trimmed  from  off  the  stock  of  last 
year,  usually  in  October,  then  dibbled  thickly  into 
frames  and  near  the  glass,  where  they  make  root, 
and  are  then  early  in  April  lifted  and  dibbled 
again  out  into  the  open  ground  in  rows  12  inches 
apart.  Now  the  plants  make  almost  a  mass  of 
leafage.  The  process  of  production  is  so  very 
simple  in  this  case,  that  it  leaves  little  more  to  be 
said  about  it. — A.  D. 

Tiger  Lilies.— In  common  with  all  Lilies, 
these  are  flowering  during  the  present  season 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  As  border  Lilies 
they  make  a  good  show,  but  for  pot  culture 
there  is  only  one  variety  that  will  succeed. 
This  is  the  variety  splendens  or  Leopold!,  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  the  leaves  being 
fewer  in  number,  broader,  less  woolly,  and  of  a 
deeper  green,  while  the  stem  is  quite  smooth  and 
almost  black,  but  in  the  other  forms  it  is  more  or 
less  clothed  with  whitish  wool.  The  flowers  of 
splendens,  too,  are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  colour, 
with  the  spots  less  numerous,  but  larger  than  in 
the  others.  Where  there  is  space  for  but  a  single 
form  of  the  Tiger  Lily  this  should  be  the  one 
chosen.  Another  merit  is  that  it  is  less  particular 
in  its  requirements  than  the  others ;  at  all  events, 
I  am  acquainted  with  two  places  where  all  the 
forms  except  this  soon  die  out  and  the  variety 
splendens  improves  year  by  year.  The.-e  different 
Tiger  Lilies  by  no  means  flower  simultaneously, 
the  first  as  a  rule  to  bloom  being  the  typical  L. 


tigrinum,  followed  by  the  double-flowered  variety, 
then  splendens,  and  after  that  in  a  general  way  the 
variety  Fortunei  or  sinense,  a  bold-growing,  very 
woolly  form  with  rather  pale-coloured  blossoms. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  Tiger  Lilies  is  that  known  as 
Lilium  Maximowiczi,  L.  jucundum,  or  L.  pseudo- 
tigrinum.  This  is  altogether  a  more  slender- 
growing  plant,  and  one  without  the  bulbils  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  to  be  found  in  all  the  others. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  red,  dotted  with  black. 
The  straw- coloured  L.  Leiohtlini,  dotted  with  red, 
is  in  shape  and  general  appearance  a  good  deal 
like  the  preceding. — H.  P. 

Clove    Carnation    Gloire     de     Nancy.— I 

think  this  beautiful  white-flowered  sport  from  the 
old  crimson  Clove  suffers  very  much  here  from  its 
French  appellation,  because  so  few  persons  seem 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  old  Clove  with  a  new 
colour  after  all.  I  saw  a  remarkable  batch  of  this 
the  other  day  in  a  small  nursery  in  Middlesex 
in  perfect  heaUli,  and  so  abundantly  layered,  that 
if  all  take  well,  there  should  be  at  least  3000 
rooted  plants  to  lift  presently.  Even  then  the  old 
plants  were  carrying  numerous  pure  white  and  deli- 
ciously  perfumed  flowers.  The  owner  seemed  to 
think  that  it  would  pay  him  better  to  keep  all  his 
stock  and  grow  it  to  produce  flowers,  for,  said  he, 
"  I  made  Gd.  per  dozen  of  them  in  the  season,  and 
from  a.  few  thousand  plants  that  would  mean  a 
goqd  sum."  Of  course,  it  is  the  delicious  perfume 
which  the  flowers  give  that  adds  so  much  to  their 
value.  There  is  no  other  white  variety  that  can 
equal  it  for  sweetness. — A.  D. 

Auricula-eyed  Verbenas.— These  represent 
a  strain  of  Verbenas  of  various  colours  from 
maroon  to  pink,  all  having  conspicuous  white 
centres,  and  very  striking  and  attractive  because 
of  the  contrast  between  the  marginal  colours  and 
the  centres.  Beds  of  these  on  the  terrace  at  Drop- 
more  are  just  now  in  full  bloom,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  Verbena  taking  its  place  once 
more  as  a  prominent  bedding  plant.  Mr.  C.  Herrin 
raises  the  plants  from  seed,  and  they  appear  to 
come  remarkably  true  to  character.  They  are  also 
of  good  habit,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
they  are  very  free  blooming.  I  think,  notwith- 
standing what  is  sometimes  said  to  the  contrary, 
that  flower-beds  of  mi.xed  colours  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  general  effect  to  those  of  one  colour,  but 
on  a  terrace  garden,  where  a  large  number  of  beds 
has  to  be  planted,  there  is  ample  space  for  both, 
and  one  pleasingly  diversifies  the  other.  A  bed  of 
mixed  colours  of  tuberous  Begonias,  for  instance,  is 
much  more  attractive  than  one  formed  wholly  of 
crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  &c.  A  bed  of  mixed  large 
flowered  Phlox  Drummondi  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
which  can  find  a  place  in  the  garden. — R.  D. 

A  note  on  Cactus  Dahlias.— We  have  lately 
seen  in  gardens  the  so-called  decorative  Dahlias 
grouped  in  large  beds,  but  the  flowers  are  too 
coarse,  although  in  a  sense  effective.  Some  of  the 
kinds  produce  blooms  of  immense  size,  but  not  in 
the  least  pleasing  through  want  of  refinement.  It 
is  a  pity  that  more  use  is  not  made  of  the  true 
Cactus  Dahlia,  avoiding  the  coarse  creations  that 
certainly  remind  one  of  the  show  Dahlia  spoilt. 
The  Cactus  Dahlias  that  have  been  raised  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  are  very  beautiful, 
the  flowers  neat,  yet  not  too  formal,  the  seg- 
ments pointed,  and  in  expression  like  Juarezi,  the 
origin,  so  to  say,  of  this  group.  Perhaps  the 
varieties  are  too  expensive  to  plant  freely  as  yet, 
but  when  they  get  cheaper  more  should  be  seen  of 
them  in  the  garden  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Hontbretias. — The  note  on  page  111,  whilst 
calling  attention  to  the  rich  beauty  of  these, 
conveys  the  impression  that  they  need  a  light, 
favourable  soil.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case, 
and  in  consequence  they  become  all  the  more 
valuable.  One  of  the  brightest  things  we  have  in 
the  garden  at  the  present  time  is  a  great  spreading 
mass  of  Monthretia  crocosmiruflora  in  a  bed  of 
poor,  stiff  soil  beneath  large  bush  Azaleas.  The 
ground  must  be  full  of  the  bulbs,  and  there  is 
a  perfect  forest  of  leaves  and  flower-spikes.  Mont- 
bretias  are  so  pretty  in   many  ways,  that  they 


deserve  every  encouragement  and  are  worthy  of 
careful  trial,  as  new  kinds  have  come  rather  freely 
of  late,  but  are  not  altogether  distinct.  For 
cuttine'.  the  flowers  are  very  charming.  I  do  not 
think  Montbretias  are  nearly  so  tender  as  supposed 
to  be,  and  need  not  be  confined  to  gardens  in  the 
south. — A.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Monarda  didyma  alba  is  an  interesting  form 
in  blnoiii  on  the  Kew  rockory.  It  is  .similar  to  the 
typo,  but  differs  in  tlie  colour  of  tho  flower.s. 

Native  Water  Lilies.— In  roily  to  "A.  11.," 
tlio  tinted  [linl;  furni  i.s  t.lio  hirfcer  of  the  two  varieties, 
in  fact,  more  approaching;  the  dimensions  as  stated  by 
''  A.  H."  himself.  .Vnother  season  1  hope  to  be  able 
to  send  him  some  blooms. — A.  Young. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — A  friend  of  mine  who 
thinks  much  as  I  do  about  Heuchera  sanpuinea  has 
mentioned  one  thing  to  me  which  perhaps  sbouUl  not  ho 
forgotten.  He  says  that  it  should  bo  divided  and  planted 
in  July  if  it  is  to  blossom  the  following  year.  Of 
course,  this  is  now  out  of  the  question,  but  it  would  be 
well  for  anyone  who  thinks  of  acting  on  the  advice  I 
have  given  to  lose  no  time  about  it. — H.  E. 

Pompon  Dahlia  White  Aster.— This  is  per- 
haps the  most  widely  grdwn  (if  all  Dahlias.  The  va- 
riety, w'hilst  a  true  pompcm,  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
to  hloum,  and  one  of  the  freest.  It  Las  pure  white 
flowers,  which  are  highly  prized  for  decoration.  The 
flowers  have  somewhat  pointed  petals  that  give  to 
tliem  an  appearance  loss  stiff  and  formal  than  is  the 
cas9  in  other  varieties. — D. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  824. 

NEW  TKU.AJPET  l)AFFt»r»ILS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  GOLDBN  13ELL.*) 

I  REMEMBER  the  assertion  being  made  with 
.some  confidence  a  dozen  years  ago  by  a  liiith 
authority  upon  Daffodils,  tliat  in  Emperor 
and  Empress  the  extreme  limit  of  size  had 
probably  been  reached.  ISut  Messrs.  do  (iraaff, 
of  Lcyden,  liave  considerably  passed  it  in  tlieir 
(iloryof  Leyden  and  some  bicolor  seedlings, 
and  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  that  we  shall 
not  have  even  larger  flowers,  whether  they 
are  desirable  or  not.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  raiser  could  give  a  recipe  for  producing 
giant  Daffodils;  certainly  I  cannot.  Seed 
can,  of  course,  be  saved  from  the  largest 
varieties,  in  hopes  of  enhancing  their  size. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Emperor  is  a  seedling 
from  the  older  X.  rugilobus  or  lorifolius,  and 
that  (iliiry  of  Leyden  was  in  turn  a  seminal 
enlargement  of  Emperor.  Hut  raise  a  hun- 
dred seedlings  from  Emperor,  and  there  is 
every  chance  that  fifty  will  bear  flowers  no 
larger  than  the  parent  and  fifty  miserably 
smaller.  In  my  own  experiments  I  have  of 
late  years  tried  the  scientific  Darwinian  plan 
of  having  pollen  sent  from  a  distance,  or 
letting  one  of  the  parents  be  the  offspring  of 
l>ulbs  freshly  imported  into  my  garden  the 
previous  season.  lUit  the  result  of  thus  dif- 
ferentiating tlieparentsscems  much  less  marked 
in  liulbous  plants  than  in  some  other  families. 
Xo  doubt  there  are  laws,  if  we  could  only 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  from 
flowers  sent  hy  the  Rev.  G,  II.  Engleheart,  ApriJ 
27,  1»1'2. 
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master  them,  wliich  govern  the  improvement 
from  seed  of  all  seed-bearing  plants,  but  of 
DalFodils  my  own  experience  justifies  me  in 
saying  that  only  some  one  individual  plant 
out  of  some  hundreds  may  bo  prodisixiscd  to 
yield  enlarged  progeny,  or  that  there  may  be 
a  fortunate  moment  of  growth  or  season  when 
fertilisation  may  secure  unusual  results,  or 
thiita  particular  flower  needs  pollen  of  some  one 
other  ijarticular  variety  to  gain  such  results. 
The  hybridist  not  seldom  finds  that  a  chance 
seedling  has  secured  the  reiiuired  conditions 
which  have  eluded  his  painstaking  industry. 
The  trumpet  Dallodil  ( iolden  Eell,  the 
subject  of  the  coloured  plate  here  given, 
grew  from  a  seed  of  Emperor  not  artificially 
fertilised.  The  pollen  parent  was  probably 
some  such  kind  as  Countess  of  Annesley. 
This  flower  was  more  than  once  nearly  dis- 
carded, but  four  or  hve  years  after  its  first 
blooming  suddenly  developed  both  size — in 
which  it  runs  (ilory  of  Leyden  hard — and 
characteristic  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  Its 
trumpet  is  rich  yellow,  the  perianth  prim- 
rose. The  boldly-expanded  and  deeply-toothed 
mouth  catches  the  light  conspicuously,  and 
the  somewhat  drooping,  bell-like  attitude  of 
the  flower  marks  it  off  from  other  large  Daf- 
fodils. Golden  Bell  obtained  a  first  class 
certificato  R.H.S.  in  1S92,  and  the  medal 
for  the  best  flower  of  that  year. 

G.  H.  Englbheart. 

Apple^haw,  Aui/oivr, 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
SowiNC!  Cauliflowebs.— Sown  earlier  than  the 
latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, the  plants  are  apt  to  become  much  too  large 
before  winter,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they 
rarely  if  ever  succeed  satisfactorily.  This  possibly 
is  the  reason  why  sowing  in  the  autumn  is  not  so 
much  adopted  as  formerly,  but,  taking  all  points 
into  consideration,  good  plants  may  be  raised,  and 
which,  if  wintered  carefully,  will  produce  good 
and  early  heads.  .Another  advantage  in  raising 
the  plants  now  is,  that  where  glass  accommodation 
is  scarce  and  labour  also  Lacking  at  the  busy 
season  of  the  year,  there  will  be  the  certainty  of 
having  a  supply  of  plants  at  hand.  A  suitable 
seed  bed  should  be  provided,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  evenly  and  well,  as  if  at 
all  lumpy,  the  seerlliDgs  appear  very  irregularly,  so 
for  this  reason  a  little  fresh  soil  will  be  a  decided 
advantage.  The  seeds  are  also  the  better  for  being 
sown  in  drills,  as  the  plants  .are  thereby  enabled 
to  have  a  circulation  of  air  about  them.  If  the 
soil  should  be  dry,  water  the  drills  before  sowing 
and  as  a  safegunrd  against  the  depredations  of 
birds,  a  net  should  be  stretched  over  the  bed  The 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  large 
before  pricking  off,  and  as  success  will  depend 
largely  upon  this  proceeding,  the  rooting  medium 
must  be  suitably  prepared.  The  frame  should  be  in 
an  open  position,  and  be  placed  on  a  level  and  firm 
surface  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking 
deeply.  Over  the  bottom  must  be  spread  a  layer  of 
rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches 
and  over  this  the  same  quantity  of  holding  soil' 
The  plants  should  be  pricked  out  i  inches  apart 
and  also  be  left  exposed,  the  lights  only  being 
replaced  when  cold  rains  and  frosts  apnea? 
Instead  of  pricking  out  the  plants,  they  may 
also  be  potted,  using  5  inch  pots.     The  varieties 


adapted  for  sowing  now  are  Early  London,  E.-irly 
Dwaif  lOrfurt,  Walclieren,  and  Large  Asiatic.  For 
producing  large  heads  of  Autumn  Giant  durirg 
August,  the  seeds  mai  be  sown  now. 

Oi'KN-AiR  ToMATOKS. — Where  these  have  been 
kept  well  supplied  with  water  the  recent  tropical 
weather  has  been  all  in  their  favour,  large  clusters 
of  fruit  swelling  off  ;ind  ripening  freely,  and  this 
without  the  least  sign  of  disease.  After  this  time 
the  shoots  must  not  be  allowed  to  extend,  the 
whole  resources  of  the  plant  being  given  up  to  the 
finishing  off  of  the  fruit,  and  which  must  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun.  To  assist  this,  all  overhanging 
leaves  should,  if  they  cannot  be  tied  on  one  side, 
be  promjitly  removed  or  partially  shortened  in, 
and  in  the  case  of  over-vigorous  plants  not  well 
burdened  with  fruit,  all  the  leaves  may  be 
shortened  in,  also  seeing  that  no  side  laterals  are 
allowed  to  grow.  Even  now  water  must  not  be 
withheld  from  the  roots,  especially  if  the  weather 
should  remain  bright  and  sunny,  and  in  the  case 
of  plants  growing  in  confined  borders,  liquid  ma- 
nure may  be  advantageously  applied.  With  a  fine 
and  bright  September  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
heavy  crops  being  ripened  off  without  having  re- 
course to  ripening  them  up  under  gla«s  or  in  warm 
kitchens,  as  under  this  process  the  flavour  is  not 
nearly  so  well  developed. 

Tomatoes  undbk  glass. — There  has  been  a 
heavy  strain  upon  Tomatoes  growing  under  glass. 
In  some  cases  they  will  be  almost  exhausted,  but 
much  might  be  done  to  renovate  them,  as  if  the 
space  could  be  spared,  these  old  plants  would 
produce  fruit  until  late  in  the  season.  If  there  is 
not  room  for  the  leading  shoots  to  extend,  these 
might  well  be  shortened  back,  younger  and 
healthier  growth  following.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  old  surface  soil  should  be  removed 
and  be  replaced  with  some  loam,  horse  manure, 
and  wood  ashes  in  equal  parts,  this  being  pressed 
down  firmly.  Fresh  roots  will  soon  t.ake  possession 
of  this,  when  the  plants  should  be  well  fed  up  with 
liquid  manure.  Plants  in  pots  or  boxes  must  be 
kept  well  fed,  or  they  will  quickly  give  out,  the 
curled  state  of  the  foliage  showing  plainly  that 
the  plants  are  not  having  adequate  support. 

Globe  Artichoici;s. — These  have  done  good 
service  this  season,  and  with  a  little  attention  are 
likely  to  do  so.  Although  very  often  left  to  take 
care  of  itseif,  yet  the  best  results  are  obtainable 
by  looking  after  the  plants'  requirements,  as  the 
larger  the  heads  the  better  the  flavour.  All  old 
heads  as  well  as  stems  should  be  promptly  removed. 
All  old  rubbish  having  been  removed,  a  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  in  which  a  little  salt  has  been  dis- 
solved will  swell  out  the  late  and  smaller  heads. 
As  seedlings  are  apt  to  produce  many  spurious 
ones,  take  care  as  the  heads  are  formed  to  mark 
only  those  which  are  of  a  good  type,  these  being 
reserved  for  increase  of  stock.  Those  which  have 
prickly  scales  are  of  no  use  whatever,  being  very 
poor  in  quality.  By  marking  the  plants  now,  much 
disappointment  will  be  avoided  another  season. 

A.   YOUKG. 


ORCHIDS. 

Wb  will  soon  be  into  the  month  of  September, 
when  we  may  expect  cooler  nights  and  a  more 
congenial  temperature  for  cool  Orchids.  I  fancy 
cool  Orchids  and  Auriculas  require  similar  treat- 
ment as  regards  repotting  them.  In  fact  when 
cool  Orchids  were  first  introduced  we  were  so 
fearful  of  tlieir  being  injured  by  excessive  heat  in 
summer,  that  all  schemes  were  tried  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  I  placed  my  first  lot  of  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossura  crispum  and  Masdevallia  Ilarryana  in 
frames  on  the  north  side  of  a  high  wall  with  the 
Auriculas.  M.  Harryana  had  not  flowered  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  but  we  knew  it  was  a  good 
thing,  and  those  who  had  plants  were  anxious  to 
see  them  flower.  The  plants  did  well  in  the 
frames,  and  were  kept  there  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. ■  I  do  not  care  to  repot  |Auriculas  during 
excessive  heat  in  summer,  nor  is  it  well  to  repot 
the  cool  Orchids,  of  which  Odontoglossum  crispum 


and  0.  Pescatorei  may  be  considered  the  leading 
species,  when  the  weather  is  very  hot.  The  bulbs 
are  apt  to  shrink  a  little,  owing  to  the  check  caused 
by  repotting  and  the  heat  combined.  In  Septem- 
ber the  outside  air  is  very  much  wh;it  cool  Orchids 
recjuire,  and  if  any  plants  really  require  repotting, 
it  is  better  to  make  arrangements  to  have  it  done 
as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  plants  will  quickly 
become  re-established  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
will  form  roots  freely.  I  believe  the  best  time  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants  to  repot  them  is  soon 
.after  they  have  flowered.  I  like  the  plants  to  be 
allowed  to  recover  themselves  after  flowering  be- 
fore repotting  them.  The  bulbs  are  often  much 
shrunk,  and  it  is  better  to  w.ait  until  they  plump 
up  again  and  start  to  grow  from  the  base  of  the 
last  formed  bulb.  Most  of  the  cool  Orchids  seem 
to  be  always  making  new  roots,  and  they  soon  run 
into  the  new  compost.  All  the  pLants  should  be 
looked  over,  and  it  the  system  which  I  have  re- 
commended of  recording  the  date  of  the  previous 
shift  on  the  label  has  been  followed  out,  it  will  be 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  plants  should  be  re- 
potted or  merely  surface-dressed.  For  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Masdevallias  I  think  it  is  better  to 
have  about  two-thirds  Sphagnum  Moss  to  about 
one-third  of  good  fibrous  peat,  with  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  broken  pots  and  pieces  of  charcoal.  I  fear 
that  slugs  will  be  numerous  in  the  Moss  this  year  ; 
they  must  have  been  driven  into  the  damp  places 
where  the  Moss  grows  from  the  dry  ground  sur- 
rounding it.  At  any  rate  it  is  always  desirable  to 
look  over  the  Moss  to  clear  it  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  slugs  included.  Besides  the  preparation 
of  the  compost,  it  is  also  necessary  that  flower- 
pots be  r.ather  more  than  half  full  of  drain- 
age, and  if  they  are  of  large  size  two-thirds 
full,  as  masses  of  decayed  peat  and  Sphagnum 
cannot  but  be  injurious,  as  they  very  speedily 
decay  when  always  kept  in  a  moist  condition.  I 
pot  rather  firmly,  and  the  potting  material  should 
be  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  the  middle,  but  a 
little  below  it  at  the  margin.  Vigorous  plants 
well  rooted  should  have  a  good  shift  without 
disturbing  the  roots  much.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  all  will  be  vigorous  and  well  rooted  ; 
some  of  them  will  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  this. 
Badly  rooted  and  weakly  plants  should  have  the 
soil  washed  from  the  roots  and  be  repotted  in  much 
smaller  flower  pots.  Such  plants  require  very 
careful  man.agement  to  get  them  into  good  con- 
dition again,  t'hoice  varieties  of  Odontoglossums 
may  be  divided  by  cutting  through  between  the 
bulbs.  A  plant  may  continue  to  make  one  bulb 
annually  for  many  years,  and  it  it  is  undisturbed 
no  growth  will  be  formed,  but  when  a  portion  of 
the  back  bulbs  is  severed  from  the  parent  plant  a 
new  growth  will  be  produced,  weak  at  first,  and  it 
may  not  form  a  very  large  bulb,  but  in  time  the 
growths  will  be  stronger,  and  spikes  will  be  pro- 
duced as  vigorous  as  those  of  the  parent. 

I  was  looking  through  a  choice  collection  of  cool 
Orchids  recently,  and  saw  some  of  these  severed- 
b.ack  bulbs  suspended  from  the  root  of  thecool  house, 
and  was  informed  that  they  were  from  choice 
varieties,  which  were  left  in  this  state  of  suspended 
animation  until  some  signs  of  growth  were 
apparent,  when  they  were  planted  in  small  flower 
pots  to  start  on  .an  independent  growth.  I  observed 
that  two  bulbs  were  cut  off  from  the  parent  plant. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  up  .a  stock  of  .a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  Odontoglossum ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Masdevallias  are  very  free,  as  old  plants  may  be 
broken  up  into  numerous  small  pieces,  which  very 
speedily  grow  into  flowering  plants.  Some  Orchids 
seem  to  do  best  when  cultivated  in  small  pots,  and 
some  of  the  Masdevallias  p^ay  be  included  in  this 
category.  I  believe  it  was  owing  to  this  charac- 
teristic that  the  system  of  making  up  large  speci- 
mens for  exhibition  became  so  common  at  flower 
shows.  A  better  formed  specimen  could  be  made 
up  of  small  plants  than  if  it  had  been  grown  as  one 
specimen  for  many  years,  but  the  .system  once  begun, 
exhibitors  planted  a  dozen  or  more  plants  of  one 
species  together  in  a  Large  pot  or  tub,  and  exhibited 
the  make-upas  one  Orchid.  This  is  not  now  so  much 
done  as  it  used  to  be.  Any  large  specimens  of  the 
freer  growing  Masdevallias  of  the  M.    Hatryana, 
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ignea,  or  Veitchi  types  should  bs  broken  up  and 
repotted  when  they  get  too  large  into  small 
flower-pots.  Only  the  summer  flowering  species 
and  varieties  should  be  repotted  now  if  they  neei 
it.  M.  tovarensls  should  be  repotted  in  February 
or  March,  and  M.  Davisi  or  any  autumn  Uoweripg 
varieties  may  be  repotted  either  before  they  pass 
out  of  bloom  or  soon  after.  If  the  plaits  are  to  ba 
ditiJed,  it  will  be  better  to  let  them  pass  out  of 
bloom  before  interfering  with  them.  I  ought  to 
add  as  information  to  the  inexpeiienced  that  it  is 
better  to  divide  Masdevallias  by  pulling  the  parts 
carefully  asunder,  as  in  this  way  they  break  off  at 
the  joints  ;  whereas  if  a  knife  is  used,  the  joints 
may  be  severed  and  the  division  be  made  at  the 
wrong  place.  Plants  that  have  been  divided  shouH 
be  kept  in  a  part  of  the  house  which  is  closer  than 
usual.  Keep  moderately  cool  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture about  them.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary 
to  see  that  the  plants  are  quite  clean  before  re- 
potting them.  In  fact,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
remove  all  the  plants  from  the  stages  and  clean 
the  wood  and  glass-work,  being  careful  to  surface- 
dress  all  plants  if  they  need  it  and  do  not  require 
to  be  repotted.  I  am  writing  on  the  assumption 
that  we  may  soon  have  a  change  of  weather,  for 
the  temperature  both  by  night  and  day  has  been 
very  high  for  the  latter  part  of  August.  Even  at 
night  we  gave  up  the  use  of  fires,  as  the  outside 
minimum  temperature  varied  from  GO'  to  05".  If 
the  plants  are  dipped  to  destroy  aphis  or  thrips, 
lay  them  on  their  sides  so  that  the  solution  may 
not  run  down  amongst  the  roots.  I  tilt  the  pots 
so  that  the  water  may  drain  off  at  the  end  of  the 
leaves,  leave  them  for  a  few  hours,  and  sponge  the 
leaves  over  with  clean  rain  water. 

J.  Douglas. 


FEUIT  HOUSES. 


VISEBIE3.— Another  spell  of  exceptionally  hot 
weather  is  proving  very  trying  to  Grape  growers. 
The  foliage,  previously  much  weakened  by  fierce 
sunshine  and  red  spider,  now  burns  badly,  and 
nothing  short  of  shading  rather  heavily"  saves 
white  Grapes  from  shrivelling  and  the  black  varie- 
ties from  losing  colour  rapidly.  Durhig  hot  weather 
the  houses  ouiiht  to  be  set  as  widely  open  as  pos- 
sible, wasps  notwithstanding,  and  be  kept  so  dur- 
ing fine  nights.  This  applies  to  those  containing 
ripe  Grapes,  as  well  as  all  that  are  cleared  of  the 
same.  Outside  as  well  as  inside  borders  will  once 
more  require  attention,  especially  where  no  mulch- 
ing material  is  applied,  When  approaching  dry- 
ness, give  water  freely.  In  the  case  of  well-esta- 
blished Vines  that  have  borne  heavy  crops,  some- 
thing should  be  done  towards  recouping  their 
wasted  strength.  Directly  the  crops  are  cleared 
otf,  give  either  a  good  dressing  of  special,  easily 
dissolved  manures  and  well  wash  in  or.  better 
still,  apply  liciuiil  manure  rather  freely,  that  ob- 
tained from  a  cesspool  answering  well.  Any  Vines 
that  it  is  desirous  should  go  to  rest  early  should 
have  all  sub-laterals  cut  off,  and  if  the  laterals  are 
somewhat  long,  these  also  ought  to  be  shortened 
to  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  Any  that  are  to 
be  partially  lifted  should  not  be  thus  pruned, 
the  aim  being  to  keep  green  leaves  on  these 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  Not  till 
the  hot,  dry  weather  is  well  over  should  any 
severe  renovating  measures  be  attempted,  but  if 
only  about  a  third  of  a  border  is  broken  up,  this 
may  be  done  when  next  the  weather  is  dull. 
Everything,  that  is  to  say,  a  good  fresh  compost, 
should  be  got  ready  before  the  old  border  is  inter- 
fered with,  and,  seeing  that  the  object  of  lifting 
in  the  autumn  is  to  promote  the  formation  of  many 
fresh  root-fibres  before  the  leaves  fall,  the  greatest 
care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  unduly  e.xposo  the 
old  ones  to  hot  sunshine  and  drying  winds. 

Late  vin-eries.— This  season  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  forwarding  la'e  Grapes,  with  a  view  to 
having  them  perfectly  ripe  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, but  rather  whether  it  is  not  a  wise  practice  to 
retard  ripening  as  much  as  possible.  lAlicante, 
Lady  Downe's,  Alnwick  Seedling  and  Mrs.  Piece 


are  all  colouring  very  rapidly,  and  most  probably 
will  be  too  early  ripe  to  keep  so  long  as  desirable. 
Even  the  slow  ripening  Gros  Colman  is  laying  on 
colour  faster  than  usual,  and  Muscat-flavoured 
Grapes  are  colouring  well  under  quite  cool  treat- 
ment. Instead  of  nearly  closing  the  houses  con- 
taining these  late  \arieties  during  hot  weather, 
abundance  of  front  air  and  a  fair  amount  of  top 
air  should  be  left  on  all  night,  all  being  increased 
to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  daytime.  Whenever 
the  weather  is  dull,  cold  and  damp,  rather  less  air 
should  be  given  and  the  fire-heat  turned  on,  the 
aim  being  to  keep  up  a  good  circulation  of  warm, 
dry  air.  Under  this  treatment  the  Grapes  will 
colour  perfectly,  also  laying  on  a  thick  bloom,  the 
quality  and  keeping  properties  of  the  different  va- 
rieties being  considerably  enhanced  accordingly. 
If  red  spider  is  troublesome,  paint  the  hot  water 
pipes  with  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  milk  and 
turn  on  the  heat  rather  strongly  in  the  evening 
occasionally,  avoiding,  however,  completely  clos- 
ing the  house  more  than  a  few  hours  during  the 
night. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Hot  weather  is 
trying  the  trees  of  these,  red  spider  being  espe- 
cially active  and  injurious  to  them.  In  the  case 
of  early  and  succes.sional  trees,  much  of  the  thin- 
ning-out thit  is  frequently  left  till  the  winter 
pruning  is  completed  may  well  be  done  now.  Cut 
out  all  that  can  be  spared  of  this  .season's  fruiting 
wood,  but  do  not  shorten  much  of  that  which  is 
reserved  for  fruiting  next  season.  Root-lifting  and 
a  change  of  soil  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
trees  rooting  in  partially  exhausted  borders,  and 
this  should  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall,  though 
not  before  September.  In  anticipation  of  this 
work,  a  heap  of  good  loamy  compost  should  be 
prepared.  While  hot  and  dry  weather  lasts,  the 
borders  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist  and  the 
mulching  material  be  damped  down  at  least  once 
a  day.  In  the  later  houses  the  fruit,  in  spite  of 
being  shaded,  is  ripening  much  earlier  and  more 
rapidly  than  desirable,  and  both  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines will  very  probably  be  scarce  when  most. 
wanted.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  bor- 
ders moist  and  the  houses  as  cool  and  airy  as  pos- 
sible, shading  also  being  applied  during  clear  days. 
If  enough  whitening  is  mixed  with  water  to  make  it 
no  thicker  than  can  be  applied  with  a  syringe,  this 
will  afford  the  necessary  shade  and  the  first  heavy 
rain  will  wash  it  off  again. 

Pot  Strawberries.— Plants  that  were  early 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  have  grown  rapidly, 
and  in  many  instances  will  most  probably  require 
to  be  spread  out  more  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  drawn  and  weakly.  They  ought 
always  to  be  set  in  a  sunny  position  and  either  on 
boards,  slates,  or  ashes,  or  otherwise  worms  will 
find  their  way  into  the  pots  and  clog  the  drainage 
badly.  Those  early  established  in  O-inch  pots  are 
usually  the  most  reliable  for  forcing,  but  late 
potted  plants  not  unfrequently  succeed  remark- 
ably well.  The  former  are  apt  to  become  divided, 
removing  all  but  the  central  strong  crown  being 
necessary  accordingly.  Not  so  those  late  potted 
Use  clean,  well  drained  pots  and  a  fairly  rich 
loamy  compost.  See  that  the  plants  are  well 
moistened  at  the  roots  before  turning  them  nut  of 
the  small  pots  they  are  now  in,  and  repot  firmly. 
Arrange  them  in  a  sunny  spot  and  attend  care- 
fully to  the  watering.  During  hot  and  dry  weather 
overhead  syringing  svery  morning  should  be  prac- 
tised in  the  case  of  Strawberries  in  pots  generally, 
this  serving  to  keep  them  free  of  red  spider. 

Pbacticai.. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Plants  AND  THE  weather— In  this  department 
of  the  garden  there  will  now  be  need  of  most  con- 
stant attention  to  plants  in  pots  of  all  kinds.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  fact,  I  think,  that  this  un- 
usually hot  weather  is  as  trying  (more  or  less)  to 
plants  under  artificial  cultivation  as  it  is  to  human 
beings.  It  may  ni)t  be  just  at  present  that  any  ill 
effects  will  be  so  fully  evident,  but  in  the  courseof  a 


few  weeks  the  state  of  things  will  in  all  probability 
be  different  where  due  care  and  attention  have  not 
been  bestowed  upon  the  plants  in  general.  True, 
it  may  be  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  growths 
in  many  instances,  but  adventitious  ripening  even 
is  not  always  desirable. 

Wateri.vg. — This  will,  as  long  as  this  pheno- 
menally hot  weather  lasts,  be  the  most  important 
of  all  work  (in  conjunction  with  ventilation)  and  a 
close  observation  should  be  kept  to  it  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  Such  hot  weather  casts  aside,  so  to 
speak,  all  ideas  of  morning  and  afternoon  water- 
ings sufficing  where  the  planrs  are  in  any  way 
exposed  so  that  they  dry  up  rapidly.  For  instance, 
where  the  plants  are  out  of  doors  in  warm  or  sunny 
spots  and  their  root-action  in  a  good  state,  it  is 
in  the  case  of  free-growing  subjects  quite  astonish- 
ing what  an  amount  of  water  is  needed.  But 
this  increased  supply  has  also  its  faults  in 
that  the  soil  becomes  all  the  sooner  ex- 
hausted of  its  good  properties,  and  the  plants 
thereby  in  a  measure  we.ikened  in  due  course.  To 
remedy  this,  partial  or  entire  plunging  can  be 
adopted  ;  partial  in  the  case  of  permanent  plants 
and  those  with  the  most  delicate  roots,  and  entire 
plunging  with  others  of  more  rapid  growth.  When 
dealing  with  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  of  the 
hard-wooded  section,  the  better  plan  is  to  screen 
the  pots  with  others  of  smaller  growth  and  of  less 
consequence,  or  to  hang  some  shading  around,  or 
in  some  way  to  shade  the  pots  upon  the  sunny 
side.  It  is  not  only  to  save  watering  in  these  cases, 
but  also  to  prevent  injury  from  the  intense  heat  to 
the  very  delicate  and  minute  roots  which  most  of 
them  possess.  Plunging  of  these  plants  is  hardly 
advisable  save  with  experienced  bands,  otherwise 
the  watering  may  easily  be  too  excessive,  particu- 
larly towards  the  lower  part  of  the  balls.  These 
remarks  apply  also  to  Indian  Azaleas,  which,  if 
they  should  be  in  pots  of  uniform,  but  not  large 
size,  could  be  shaded  by  means  of  a  long  board 
resting  against  the  pots  just  for  the  time  being. 
By  either  of  these  methods  a  deal  of  watering 
may  be  saved,  causing  less  labour  and  anxiety  also. 
Another  good  plan  which  I  had  almost  omitted  to 
advise  is  that  of  dropping  pot-bound  plants  into 
larger  pots,  this  double  protection  to  their  roots 
saving  watering,  as  well  as  keeping  them  cooler. 
To  stand  plants  in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  which 
delight  in  sunshine  is  not  advisable  if  it  can  in  any 
way  be  avoided. 

Inside  watering. — This  requires  quite  as  much 
attention  as  that  just  alluded  to,  and  it  must  be 
given  even  if  other  work  for  the  time  is  postponed. 
It  is  useless  to  grow  plants  and  then  spoil  them 
from  want  of  water  in  hot  weather.  Close  observa- 
tion as  to  their  requirements  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  needs  of  separate  kinds  go  a  long  way 
towards  giving  confidence  to  those  in  charge. 
Speaking  generally,  it  will  be  in  the  cool  houses, 
wliere  ventilation  is  freely  given,  that  the  greatest 
need  of  extra  watering  will  be  apparent.  In  stoves 
or  in  ferneries,  wliere  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  more  humidity,  there  will  not  be  the  same 
degree  of  watering  in  proportion.  Of  course,  at 
suidi  times  as  the  present  ir  can  hardly  be  said 
that  fires  are  essential ;  in  fact,  it  is  resting  time 
to  the  plants  when  nearly  approaching  the  dew 
point,  whi' h  is  more  easily  done  without  a  lire 
than  with  it.  It  has  hardly  been  po'sible  lately 
to  keep  a  fire  alight  with  the  outside  glass  so  high 
nil  night  without  the  thermometer  registering  too 
high  a  temperature  inside.  In  the  c;ise  of  Palms, 
more  particularly  is  it  necessary  to  give  increased 
attention  to  the  watering  now  ;  so  also  is  it  to 
Aroids  and  other  plants  known  to  thrive  with  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Palms  in  particular  that 
are  in  airy  and  lofty  houses  will  absorb  a  deal  of 
moisture. 

Syringing  and  atmospheuic  moi.sture. — The 
syringe  should  be  used  now  more  freely  than 
usual,  it  will  not  only  do  the  plants  good,  but 
keep  in  check  all  insect  pests  which  thrive  in  hot 
and  dry  weather.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to 
plants  indoors,  but  outdoors  also.  As  the  sun 
leaves  the  plants  that  are  outdoors,  a  good  damp- 
ing overhead  will  do  them  a  lot  of  good.  This  can 
be  done  either  with  a  syringe  or  with  a  fine  rose 
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on  the  water  can  ;  the  latter  will  answer  well  when 
no  insects  have  to  be  dealt  with.  In  lo£ty  houses 
with  climbers  and  large  plants  the  garden  engine 
should  be  brought  into  use  ;  this  will  reach  those 
parts  which  it  is  hardly  pos.-ible  to  do  with 
the  syringe.  Increased  atmospheric  moisture  in 
houses  with  air  on  by  night  as  well  as  day  will 
not  do  any  harm,  but  even  now  in  stoves  it  will 
not  be  advisable  to  damp  djwn  after  li  p.m.  with 
no  lires  alight. 

iSii.vniNC  — Additional  shading  will  in  many 
cases  be  desirable,  and  tlie  blinds  may  be  let  down 
earlier  and  be  left  down  later  just  for  the  time.butdo 
not  carry  this  advice  to  any  great  excess.  A  good 
plan  of  giving  extia  or  temporary  shading  is  by 
nie:ins  of  whitening  only,  mixed  with  water.  This 
can  be  quickly  syringed  upon  the  glass  whenever 
it  is  found  necessary,  and  it  will  be  removed  easily 
enough  by  the  first  rainfall.  In  some  cases  the 
usual  shading,  if  light,  will  be  hardly  sufficient,  but 
whitening  applied  thus  will  remedy  it  as  long  as  it 
is  needtd.  Where  no  loof  shading  is  used,  the 
whitening  is  a  ready  method  for  the  time  being. 

Jambs  Hudson. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  APRICOT  IN  FRANCE.* 
The  Apricot,  which  appears  to  be  a  native  of 
Western  Asia,  has  been  known  in  France  for 
several  centuries,  its  introduction  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1450.  In  the  north  and  north- 
west of  France  it  must  be  trained  on  a  wall  or 
on  a  fence,  but  under  these  conditions  its  fruits 
are,  as  a  rule,  only  slightly  appreciated.  They 
ripen  very  unevenly,  the  portion  of  the  fruit 
against  the  wall  always  remaining  more  or  less 
green,  whilst  that  exposed  to  tlie  sun  becomes 
more  or  less  mealy.  From  bushes  or  standards 
in  the  open  air  the  fruits  are  far  better;  but, 
in  order  to  ensure  success,  great  attention  must 
be  given  to  details.  The  trees  require  a  warm 
and  rather  calcareous  soil,  and  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds. 
In  less  favoured  localities  the  Apricot  will  give 
good  results  if  sheltered  by  other  fruit  trees 
or  by  some  ornamental  trees.  Unlike  other 
fruit  trees,  it  will  succeed  in  the  gardens  of 
large  towns,  and  even  those  of  small  dimen- 
sions, as  in  them  shelter  is  always  to  bs  found. 
The  great  abundance  of  Apricots  in  some  sea- 
sons does  not  influence  the  selling  price  to  any 
great  extent,  and  they  are  generally  very  re- 
munerative. The  varieties  most  largely  nrown 
in  France  are  very  few  in  number  and  to  a 
great  extent  localised.  By  simply  inspecting 
the  wood  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  variety 
from  another.  Sometimes  confusion  may  be 
avoided  by  noticing  the  distance— more  or  le.ss 
great— between  the  leaves.  In  Apricot  "Peach  " 
and  its  sub-varieties,  for  example,  the  leaves 
are  very  near  to  each  other,  and  the  young 
wood  consequently  short -jointed,  whilst  ii' 
other  kinds  the  wood  is  longer-jointed,  and 
the  leaves,  therefore,  perceptibly  farther  apart. 
By  means  of  the  foliage  Apricots  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  classes.  First,  the  varieties 
with  largo  leaves,  the  blade  of  which  forms  a 
right  angle  with  the  petiole,  as  in  Apricot 
Royal,  Commun,  &c.  ;  second,  those  kinds  in 
which  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  rather  tapering 
and  forms  a  sharp  angle  with  the  petiole,  as  in 
Montgamu,  Luizet,  .Vc.  :  and,  thirdly,  the  va- 
rieties in  which  the  leaves  are  flaccid,  wavy, 
and  partly  folded,  as  in  Peach,  Moorpark^ 
\  lart,  tVc.  The  stone  is  also  of  some  assistance 
in  classihcatiou.    It  is  generally  of  a  bitter  taste, 
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but  has  a  sweetish  flavour  in  the  following  va- 
rieties,   viz  ,  Montganu'i,  HoUande,    Blenheim, 
Luizet,    A:o.     In  Apricot   Peach    and    its   sub- 
varieties  the  stono  is  perforated — that  is  to  say, 
it  presents  on  one  side  a  small  orifice   through 
which    a   needle   may    bo    passed.     This    is   a 
characteristic   which    is    not   to    bo    found    in 
Conmuin  or  the  Royal   and  many  (itlicrs.     The 
Apricot  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Fi-ance. 
The    locality  in    which    the  fruits  are    chiefly 
ripened  in  spring   is  at  Solespont,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var.     Hero  the  fruits,  though 
only  of  ordinary  qualify,  are  ripe  by  the  1st  of 
.June.     When  sending  to  market,  about  a  dozen 
are  packed  in  a  small  light  box,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  somewhat   inferior  (juality,  they 
readily  find  purchasers  at  a  compiratively  high 
price.     In  La    Limogne   d'Auvergne    a   larger 
number  of  Apricots  are  grown,  and  these  repre- 
sent for  the  most  part  a  variety  with  large  white 
fruits  bearing  the  name  of  the  province.     The 
entire  produce  is  almost  entirely  utilised  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Apricot  preserves,  into  which 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  Pumpkin  pulp  finds 
its   way.      It  is  easy   to    imagine  the  enormous 
prohts  realised  by  the  manufacturers  who  were 
the  fiKt  to  direct  their  attention  to  this  parti- 
cular business.     In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in 
the  departments  of  the  Rhuae  and  the  Isere, 
there  are  several  places  in  which  the  Apricot 
grows  remarkably  well.     For  several  years  the 
variety  Luizet — rai.sed  by  M.  Luizet,  of  EcuUy- 
les-Lyon — seems  to  have    excelled   all   others. 
The  fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  ripens  rather 
early,  while  the  trees   present  a   vigorous  and 
fruitful  appearance.     The  average  income  de- 
rived from  Apricots  in  these  three  departments 
is  .said  to  excejd  X40UO.     The  Saumurois,   in 
the  department  of   Maine-et-Loire,  is  another 
part  of  the  country  remarkable  for  the  culture 
(if  Apricots.     The  variety  Peach,  and  to  some 
extent  the  less   known  Prccoce  de  Saumur — 
closely  related  to  I'Alberge  de  Montgamc  -are 
the  principal  ones  grown.     The  last-named  is  a 
good  early  sort,  and  is  superior  to  the  Apricots 
of  the  Var.     Unfortunately,  however,  owing  to 
the  latitude  of  the  district,  the  fruits  reach  the 
Paris  markets  rather  late  for  realising  very  liigh 
prices.     The  average  yield  in    this   district   is 
only    estimated    to    return    83.  a    tree    when 
in  full  bearing,  and  the  number  of  trees  seems 
to  be  about  a  thousand.     Under  the  Apricots, 
Strawberries  are  grown  with  great  success,  and 
in  the  full  season  of  their  ripening  two  vans  are 
daily  loaded  on  the  railway  at  Saumur  Station 
for  the   Paris    markets.      About    twenty  •  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Paris,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles, 
is  to  be  found  some  remarkable  land,  which  for 
centuries   has  been  utilised   for  the  culture  of 
Apricots.     This  highly  f.ivoured  locality  extends 
in  a  circle  as  far  as  the  parishes  of  Triel  and 
Vaux,   sheltered  from  the  cold   winds   of   th3 
north  and  north-east  by  the  heights  of  Hautil. 
In  this  region  the  soil  is  warm  and  calcareous, 
and  everyone    grows  Apricots.     Spring    frosts 
rarely  make  themselves  felt  tliere,  so  that  the 
crops  ripen  with  great  regularity.     The    trees 
(often  more  like  large  bushes)  are  planted  from 
12  feet  to  1.5  feet  apart  each  way.     The  stems 
are  never  very  tall,  3  feet  to  4  feet  at  the  most, 
and  oftentimes  the    branches  bear   fruit  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  and  thus  the  trees  as- 
sume,  more   or   less   regularly,    a   globular  or 
pyramidal  form.     The  method  of  pruning  back 
the   fruiting   branches   to  three  or  four  eyes  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  Peach  trees,  and  it  is, 
speaking  generally,  the  only  method  to  which 
cultivators  attach  any  importance. 

Three  years  after  planting,  the  trees  gener- 
ally bear  fruit,  the  quantity  increasing  year  by  | 


year,  and  the  trees  thrive  without  .-my  particular 
attention   being   given   them.     Of  cour.se   poor 
trees  will  be  met  in  this  locality  occasionally, 
but  it  m.iy  generally  be  concluded  that  such  are 
quite    the   (jUI    frees    of    the    neighbourhood, 
veterans  two  hundred  years  old  being  occasion- 
ally met  with.     It  may  be  said   that   the  trees 
are  at  their  best  for  fruit  [iroducing  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifty  years.     In  spite  of  the 
favourable  conditions  referred  to,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  yield  of  fruit  is  at  all  uniform  in 
quantity  or  quality.     Sixty    pounds   weight  of 
fruit    may    bo   considered   about   the    average 
J  ield  per  tree,  and   e.stimating  the  price  at  an 
average   of    24s.    per    100  lbs.,  each  tree    will 
at  this  rate  produce  an  income  of  14'i.  (id.  ;  but 
it  almost  invariably  happens  that  besides  fruit 
of  ordinary  size  there  arc  a  certain  number  of 
first-class  fruits,  and  even  some  few  extra  choice 
.samples,   which  without  the  least  trouble  will 
realise   half   a    franc    per   pound.     It    follows, 
therefore,  that   without  any  exag;,'eration  one 
may    consider     the    sum    of    IGs.    to    be    the 
average  value  of  the  fruit  produced  by  a  tree  in 
full  bearing.     Growers  who  sell  their  crops  on 
the  trees,  which  is  very  often  done,  of  course  do 
not  realise  such  a  large  income  as  this  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  incur  the  expenses 
of  gathering,  nor  of  other  items  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  jjrofits  of  those   who  pick  and  sell 
their  own  fruit.     The  annual  sale  of   Apricots 
grown  in  this  district  is  said  to  amount    to  a 
sum  of  £3000  sterling.      The  common  Apricot 
is  almost  the  only  one  cultivated,  and  although 
the  fruits  are  not  of  the  finest  flavour,  they  are 
largely    used    for    culinary    purposes.     Choice 
preserves  are  made  from  the  ordinary  qualities 
of  fruit,  while  the  better  samples  are  naturally 
reserved  for  the  table.     In    the    above-named 
parishes    (as    well    as    throughout    the   whole 
neighbourhood    of    Paris)    Apricot    trees     are 
worked  upon  the  stock  of  the  St.  Julien  Plum. 
The  plantations  extend  in  a  straight  line  along 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  at  this  point  is  at 
an   elevation   of  about  90  feet    above  the   sea 
level.     They  occupy  a  narrow  band  or  border 
along  the  river  side   of  only  40  feet  or  so  in 
width,  and  are  then  far  from  reaching  the  top 
of  the  hill  behind.     A  remarkable  fact  is  that 
the  soil  does  not  appear  to  become  at  all  ex- 
hausted.    Every   year   the   trees  which  perish 
from  old  age  or  other  causes  are  replaced  by 
new  ones,  which  always  seem  to  grow  in  a  very 
satisfactory    manner.     The    severe    winter    of 
1870-80,   however,   played  great  havoc  in  the 
orchards  of  Triel  and  Vaux,  but  the  majority 
of  the  trees  have   now    recovered   their   usual 
healthy  condition.    Descending  the  river  Seine, 
and  more  to  the  west,  is  a  small  locality  known 
as  Tripleval,   belonging  to  the  parish   of  Bon- 
nicres.     Here  some  equally  fine  plantations  are 
to   be    met   with,    and   so    favourable   are  the 
climatic  conditions  that  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
abled   to   even   cultivate    thn   Fig    with    great 
success. 

At  my  own  place,  Bourgla-Reine,  the 
Apricot  grows  satisfactorily,  but  rarely  pro- 
duces anything  like  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Some 
frees  pjlanted  twenty-five  years  ago  in  my  nur- 
sery produce  an  abundance  of  fruit — at  least 
every  alternate  year.  They  are  planted  in  the 
midst  of  other  fruit  trees,  and  are  protected 
from  ill-favoured  winds  by  a  screen  of  Elm 
trees  a  little  distance  away.  Some  other  speci- 
mens, however,  of  the  .same  age  and  vigour, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
preceding  plantation,  are  almost  entirely  ex- 
posed and  all  but  sterile — a  fact  which  serves 
to  emphasise  again  the  necessity  of  growing 
the  Apricot  under  particular  conditions  if  it  is 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit. 
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WASPS  AND  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 
Wasps  are  more  abundant  this  year  than  I  can 
ever  remember  them  before,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  and  destruction  of  choice  fruits  cause 
very  great  inconvenience  and  loss.  What  would 
have  happened  had  their  nest.s  been  left  undis- 
turbed is  not  very  difiicult  to  imagine  ;  heavy 
crops  as  there  are  of  Plums,  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  would  have  disap- 
peared quickly.  We  have  destroyed  about 
ninety  nests  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  solu- 
tion, and  whatever  may  be  said  of  gas  tar  and 
its  value  in  destroying  their  nests,  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  much  ea.sier  of  application  and  is 
not  required  in  the  same  large  volume  as  tar  ; 
hence  does  not  occa.sion  the  same  amount  of 
labour  in  carriage  from  one  nest  to  another. 
Mr.  Tallack's  estimate  of  the  quantities  re- 
quired in  gas  tar  speaks  pretty  plainly  of  the 
amount  of  work  in  dealing  with  a  large  number 
of  nests.  Two  single  pound  bottles  of  the  cya- 
nide is  the  quantity  we  have  used  for  the  ninety 
nests  dealt  with,  and  another  one  is  already  in 
preparation  by  dissolving  in  cold  water  for 
many  others  recently  found.  Its  effects  are 
not  found  strictly  uniform,  because  of  the  vary- 
ing positions  of  the  nests.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a  very  small  entrance,  which  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  it  takes  a  downward  course,  but  if  it 
should  take  an  upward  one,  then  the  fumes  of 
the  deadly  fluid  do  not  act  as  speedily  on  the 
wasps.  My  plan  in  preparing  and  applying 
the  chemical  is  to  dissolve  about  one-third  of  a 
pound  in  three  pints  of  water  iu  a  wide- 
raouthed  bottle  holding  that  quantity.  In 
dissolving  it,  I  find  it  requires  to  be  stirred 
briskly,  the  hard  lumps  remaining  a  long  time 
in  the  water  without  some  aid  in  this  manner. 
When  ready,  I  take  a  small  tin  canister  with 
the  bottle,  so  that  a  small  quantity  can  be 
poured  into  this  for  applying  it  to  the  nest  en- 
trance. About  a  tablespoonful  is  sufficient,  but 
we  vary  the  amount  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  nest.  Some  are  much  deeper  in  the 
ground  or  bank  than  others,  and  I  find  by  the 
aid  of  the  small  tin  it  can  be  thrown  into  the 
hole  pretty  easily.  In  most  cases  the  wasps 
die  almost  instantly  as  they  pass  over  the 
cyanide.  Rarely  do  they  come  out  once  they 
pass  in.  If  the  nest  is  a  very  strong  one  and 
the  entrance  small,  it  becomes  blocked  with 
the  dead  and  dying  insects  so  much,  that  they 
all  cannot  get  in.  In  this  case  a  spade  or  hoe 
would  be  useful  in  making  a  free  passage  for 
the  remainder,  and  a  small  ijuantity  poured  in 
the  ne.xt  day  will  destroy  all  those  on  the  wing. 
Unless  the  nest  happens  to  be  in  a  public 
thoroughfare,  where  the  wasps  are  subject  to 
annoyance,  there  is  no  disposition  on  their 
part  to  sting,  for  the  reason  that  when  they 
return  from  tlieir  journey  they  go  straight  to 
the  nest  without  taking  note  of  anyone,  and 
once  within  the  nest,  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  interference  afterwards.  Although  I  have 
destroyed  so  many  nests,  not  one  attempt 
has  been  made  by  a  single  wasp  to  sting,  so 
that  there  would  appear  to  be  no  occasion  for 
nervousness  on  the  part  of  anyone  in  attacking 
them  with  this  convenient,  Ijut  deadly  poison. 

A  liright  sunny  morning  is  the  best  time  to 
choose  for  an  expedition,  becau.se  then  they  are 
stronger  on  the  wing  and  the  sunshine  makes 
their  whereabouts  more  easily  ascertained, 
as  they  can  be  seen  often  some  distance 
ahead.  There  is  no  ditiiculty  in  finding  them 
in  dry  banks,  but  there  is  a  very  small  wasp 
which  makes  its  nest  iu  the  open  field,  which, 
unless  it  is  traced  by  watching  its  departure 
from  fruit  trees,  or  is  come  upon  accidentally, 
is  not  easy  to  find.  Some  of  the  largest  nests 
must  be  a  home  for  thousands   of  wasps,  and 
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it  is  really  surprising  the  quantities  that  find 
their  way  into  comparatively  small  ones. 

Although  so  many  have  bi'en  destroyed,  their 
numbers  do  not  seem  diminished  as  regards 
their  attacks  on  fruit.  Plums,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, early  Pears  and  Apples  all  claim  atten- 
tion from  them.  We  have  kept  them  from  the 
wall  fruit  fairly  well  by  applying  Scott's  wasp 
destroyer  to  the  already  attacked  fruits  and  on 
the  foliage  here  and  there  about  over  the  trees. 
Its  effect  is  clearly  perceptible  a  few  hours 
after,  for  no  wasps  will  come  near  it  for  a  time 
once  they  taste  it.  They  commenced  an  attack 
on  a  house  of  ripening  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
but  immediately  it  was  observed,  the  remedy 
under  notice  was  applied,  and  no  further 
trouble  was  experienced.  Outdoor  Nectarines 
aud  Pears  they  eat  while  yet  hard,  and  they 
turn  their  attention  to  these  latter  more  when 
they  are  driven  from  the  walls  by  Scott's.  It  is 
very  singular  what  a  magical  effect  it  has  in 
clearing  them  from  vineries,  Peach  houses  and 
wall  fruit  outdoors  ;  very  rarely  do  we  find  any 
dead  ones  resulting  from  its  use.  Davis'  is 
looked  upon  as  a  superior  article  to  Scott's,  but 
whichever  may  be  u.sed,  it  would  be  a  profitable 
investment  where  fruit  of  any  sort  is  grown  to 
keep  a  bottle  in  hand.  VV.  Strugnei.l. 

Rood  Ashtoti  Gardens, 
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BERDIANSK  GRAPES. 


Berdiansk  is  celebrated  in  Southern  Russia  for 
the  size  and  sweetness  of  its  Grapes.  The  British 
Consul  in  Southern  Russia  in  a  recent  report  speaks 
of  Berdiansk  town  as  formed  by  Prince  Woronzoff 
in  1«42  on  the  low  ground  adjoining  the  steppe, 
and  was  originally  probably  washed  by  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  the  soil  being  entirely  sand  and  shells,  with 
brackish  water  everywhere  within  a  foot  of  the 
surface.  Plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  formation 
of  gardens,  and  about  800  acres  were  offered  to 
peasants  and  German  colonists  on  condition  that 
they  planted  not  less  than  120  fruit  trees  or  2100 
Vines  per  desiatine  of  27  acres.  Sole  ownership 
was  granted  upon  condition  that,  in  case  of  default, 
the  land  would  revert  to  the  town.  Every  avail- 
able plot  was  soon  taken  up,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  entire  space  was  transformed  into  well-arranged 
and  profitable  gardens.  During  1888  this  experi- 
ment was  repeated  by  the  Town  Council.  A  quan- 
tity of  land— about  500  desiatines — was  sold  by 
auction,  and  averaged  £10  to  £50  per  desiatine, 
the  terms  being  an  annual  payment  of  (Is.  per 
desiatine  for  ten  years,  and  the  same  conditions  as 
to  cultivation.  No  difficulty  occurred  in  finding 
purchasers,  and  the  necessary  Vines  and  fruit  trees 
were  planted,  and  the  gardens  now  present  a  very 
favourable  aspect.  The  Vines  thrive  well,  and 
already  bear  fruit,  large  quantities  of  ordinary 
garden  produce  being  also  grown.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Vines  principally  grown  here  are  the 
Chasslaor  Bernska,  Chaons,  Isabella,  Black  and 
White  Muscat,  Burgonski,  Arcitinski,  and  the 
Alexandra  Muscat.  The  Vines  give  a  greater  yield 
on  the  low,  sandy  soil,  but  the  more  delicate  kinds 
thrive  better  on  the  slopes  in  a  clay  soil.  About 
lidOii  Vines  occupy  a  desiatine  of  land,  and  no 
manuring  is  practised,  although,  where  experiments 
have  been  made  with  old  Vines,  manure  h.as  been 
found  advantageous.  The  average  yield  of  Grapes  of 
the  common  kinds  is  about  10  lbs.  pe--  Vine,  :iG  lbs. 
producing  about  two  gallons  of  wine.  The  superior 
kinds  give  a  smaller  yield.  Prices  of  Grapes 
average  from  Is.  8d.  to  8s.  per  :?6  lbs,  and  new 
wine  from  3s.  to  10s.  per  two  gallons.  The  crush- 
ing is  carried  on  in  a  primitive  manner,  and  little 
attention  is  paid  to  sorting  or  cleaning.  Bulgarian 
and  German  colonists  go  in  from  the  country 
districts  daring  the  early  autumn  and  buy  up  the 
wine,  none  being  as  yet  exported.  There  are 
several  large  private  growers,  who  take  special 
care  in  the  cultivation  of  their  Vines  and  prepara- 
tion of  wine,  and  some  good  sound  wine  can  be 


generally  found  in  their  cellars.  The  bulk  of  the 
wine  being  of  a  light  character  (8  to  10  per  cent, 
of  alcohol),  does  not  bear  keeping;  but  where  the 
superior  kinds  are  properly  c. eared  from  the  stalks 
and  sun-dried,  a  good  strong  wine  is  obtained, 
which  keeps  well,  andean  be  bought  at  12s.  to  llis. 
per  two  gallons.  No  phylloxera  or  other  Vine 
disease  has  jet  been  experienced  at  Berdiansk.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  1500  desiatines  of  land  are 
under  Vine  cull  ivationamorgst  the  various  colonies 
and  villages  in  the  district,  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  belonging  to  the  town.  Probably  in  a 
short  time  an  outlet  will  have  to  be  found  for  the 
surplus  wine,  as  the  quantity  produced  will  be 
doubled,  and  the  supply  will  be  greater  than  can 
be  consumed  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
Vines  seldom  fail  to  give  a  good  jield.  The  culti- 
vation, therefore,  is  found  to  be  lucrative;  but  it 
is  five  years  before  the  Vine  is  in  full  bearing. 
The  present  production  of  wine  at  Berdiansk 
amounts  to  about  300,000  gallons  per  annum.  The 
Vines  during  the  autumn  are  bent  down  and  well 
covered  over  with  earth  to  provide  against  the 
attack  of  the  severe  frosts.  In  the  spring  this  is 
removed  and  the  Vines  cut  down  to  2  feet  and 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  not  more  than  five 
stalks  or  branches  are  ahowid  to  remain,  and 
these  have  necessarily  four  or  five  buds  on  each. 


Raspberry  Superlative  for  late  fruit.— I 

have  for  some  time  grown  the  above  and  advised 
its  culture,  and  this  season  am  much  pleased  with 
it  on  account  of  its  free  bearing  qualities  during  a 
hot,  dry  summer.  At  a  recent  R  H  S.  meeting  this 
variety  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  splendid 
condition,  and,  considering  how  small  fruits  have 
suffered  owing  to  the  drought,  they  were  wonder- 
fully fine.  If  the  canes  are  cut  down  in  the  early 
spring  they  produce  late  fruit,  so  that  a  row  or 
two  treated  in  this  way  will  do  much  to  prolong 
the  reason.  It  may  be  thought  preferable  to  grow 
the  autumn  fruiting  kinds  for  a  late  supply,  but 
Superlative  will  give  larger  and  much  sweeter 
fruit,  and  being  such  a  heavy  cropper  it  is  always 
reliable.  For  late  fruit  a  north  border  under  a 
wall  will  be  a  good  position  for  the  canes,  and  as 
the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  newly-made  canes,  tall 
stakes  are  not  wanted,  and  being  dwarf  the  plants 
do  no  injury  to  wall  fruits  if  grown  in  front  of 
them.— G.  VVvtiies. 

Cherries  and  moisture.— No  doubt  many 
fruit  trees  fail  through  lack  of  moisture.  I  have 
some  trees  which  do  grandly  in  a  wet  season— at 
least  as  far  as  swelling  up  the  crop  is  concerned  ; 
but,  of  course,  with  a  wet  season  there  is  a  serious 
drawback  in  the  way  of  cracking,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  cracked  fruits  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  what  is  gained  in  one  way  is  thus  lost. 
There  is  no  difiiculty  in  throwing  off  heavy  rains  by 
planting  on  sloping  banks  or  by  using  some  con- 
ductor to  throw  off 'excessive  rains  and  prevent 
cracking.  In  dry,  gravelly  soils  the  Cherry  is 
short-lived  if  not  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of 
moisture.  If  these  trees  are  now  suffering  at  the 
roots  the  mischief  is  soon  seen  ;  the  leaves  droop 
in  hot  weather  and  do  not  assume  an  erect  growth 
after  a  night's  shade,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  trees 
frequently  break  into  new  growth  early  in  the 
year,  or  even  in  midwinter  if  the  weather  is  mild. 
This  growth  is  soon  destroyed,  and  the  result  is 
canker  and  in  time  total  loss.  I  am  well  aware 
the  Cherry  does  not  like  a  very  heavy  soil,  but  feel 
sure  a  very  light,  dry  subsoil  will  not  tend  to  a 
healthy  growth  or  long-lived  trees.  lam  obliged 
to  mulch  very  heavily,  anil  in  such  weather  as  we 
are  now  experiencing  to  water  at  least  twice 
a  week,  this  entailing  a  lot  of  labour.  In  no 
case  do  I  advise  a  south  wall  in  hot  or  exposed 
places,  as  with  a  tropical  summer  the  fruits  are 
nearly  wasted  before  they  are  ripe,  as  they  are 
much  exposed  on  one  side  and  hard  on  the  shaded 
hide.  At  p.  !'2  "  Dorset "  points  out  the  importance 
of  moisture  for  Cherries  even  on  a  north  wall,  and 
it  is  far  more  essential  on  a  wall  more  exposed.  I 
lost  several  trees  years  ago  through  drought,  herice 
my  anxiety  as  to  a  good  supply  of  moisture.   With 
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plenty  of  the  latter  there  will  be  less  decay,  as  a 
robust  growth  will  result  and  little  canker.  I  am 
•alive  to  the  importance  of  ample  drainage  in  heavy 
land,  but  deep  planting  is  not  to  be  recommendei, 
as  it  tlie  fibrous  roots  can  be  kept  near  the  surface, 
there  will  be  little  canker  provided  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  moisture. — S.  II.  1?. 


THE  AUTUMN  PRUNING  OF  PE.VCHE5. 
Mr.  Wytiii;.-*' remarks  on  this  (page  i:U)  are  as 
opportune  as  they  are  valuable.  The  more  tho- 
rougldy  ripened  the  wood  of  this  year,  the  finer  the 
crop,  weather  permitting, the  next.  Now,  maturity  of 
wood  is  often  less  a  matter  of  weather  than  of 
treatment.  Overcrowding  of  shootlets  and  leaves 
is  the  chief  cause  of  green,  sappy  wood  in  the 
autumn.  Such  wood,  again,  is  crowded  with  im- 
mature buds,  mostly  wood  ones,  which  are  tender 
in  the  r.itio  of  their  size.  The  few  fruit-buds 
among  them  that  escape  freezing  develop  into 
wea'ily  fruit  hardly  worth  growing.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  .all  the  wood  is  grown  up  to  perfec- 
tion, wood  and  buds  alike  resist  almost  any 
amount  of  cold,  and  the  fruit-buds  yield  fruit 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  grown  under  glass. 
The  latter  is  speci.illy  so  this  year,  thanks  no 
doubt  chiefly  to  the  abnormal  heat  and  drought. 

To  return  to  summer  pruning,  I  wish  especially 
to  corroborate  Mr.  Wythes'  views  as  to  doing 
this  tentatively,  a  little  at  a  time.  Not  only  fruit 
trees  in  the  open,  but  also  under  glass,  and  especi- 
ally Grape  Vines,  are  often  most  seriously  crippled 
by  wholesale  onslaughts  of  summer  pruning.  The 
check  to  the  flow  of  sap  on  the  heels  of  such  whole- 
sale slaughtering  is  simply  disastrous.  But  not 
a  few  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  instead  of 
having  a  few  field  days  for  wholesale  summer 
pruning,  leave  all  pruning  until  the  winter  or  spring. 
The  latter  resent  time  and  force  by  growing  what 
is  worse  than  useless,  viz..  a  redundancy  of  wood 
in  their  Peach,  Plum,  or  other  fruit  trees. 

Want  of  time  for  summer  pruning  is  often  urged 
to  cover  other  objections.  Of  course,  where  the 
trees  ars  numerous  and  the  walls  of  great  height 
the  labour  is  heavy.  Nevertheless,  skill  of  head 
and  nimbleness  of  fingers  get  over  quantities  of 
such  work  in  a  short  time  in  summer  weather,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  labour  in  the  garden  that 
yields  quicker  or  more  profitable  returns.  All  the 
labour  expended  in  summer  pruning  is  also  saved 
in  the  winter  and  spring  pruning.  Summer  pruning 
properly  practised  lays  the  basis  of  fertility. 
Winter  and  spring  pruning  at  the  best  but 
remove  useless  or  sterile  wood  out  of  the  way. 

D    T.  F. 

llelons  and  the  hot  weather. — I  believe 
complaints  have  been  pretty  general  this  season  as 
to  the  early  collapse  of  Melon  plants,  the  recent 
hot  and  sunny  wea'her  having  been  very  trying  to 
the  fuliage.  Melons  being  lovers  of  bright  sun- 
i-hine,  this  season  should  have  been  more  in  their 
favour  than  otherwise.  This  early  callapse  must, 
therefore,  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the 
bright  weather.  My  opinion  is,  and  this  is  further 
borne  out  by  facts,  that  it  is  on  account  of  a 
sluggish  root-action.  For  the  last  few  years  I  have 
grown  a  portion  of  my  Jlelons  in  a  structure  where 
there  is  a  pit  filled  with  leaves,  this  having  pre- 
viously been  used  for  forcing.  On  these  leaves 
smiill  hillocks  of  soil  are  placed,  in  which  the 
Melons  are  planted,  and  I  must  say  that  I  never 
saw  Melons  thrive  better  than  these  have  this 
season.  The  foliage  was  of  a  very  dark  green 
colour  up  till  the  time  the  fruit  was  cut,  and  with- 
out an  insect  of  any  kind  being  seen,  and  this 
without  any  syringing  to  promote  this  end,  as  this 
latter  is  a  practice  I  do  not  believe  in  with  Melons. 
There  being  such  a  body  of  leaves,  the  inference 
might  be  drawn  that  this  would  favour  a  strong 
succulent  growth  for  the  time  being,  and  pre- 
dispose the  plants  to  canker  and  gumming.  This, 
however,  does  not  happen,  as  the  leaves  keep  up  a 
healthy  and  continuous  root-action.  A  large  body 
of  fermenting  material  composed  principally  of 
horse  litter  might  be  against  such  good  results,  I 


but  not  leaves,  as  I  am  certain  these  are  a  good 
aid  to  the  Melon's  healthy  progress.  The  leaves 
by  gener.'iting  a  gentle  warmth  promote  root- 
action,  and  this  being  the  case,  healthy  foliage 
follows,  and  such  as  will  withstand  hot  sunshine 
and  dry  weather  with  impunity. — Y.  A.  H. 


THE  BEST  PLUMS. 

Tiiifi  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  Plum  year, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  like  good  repre- 
sentative collections  will  be  lorthcoming  at  the 
principal  fruit  shows.  Already  many  of  the 
best  are  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  those  that 
follow  will  be  principally  produced  by  trees 
trained  against  walls  with  a  cool  aspect.  These 
remarks,  however,  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country,  and 
should   the   northern    growers    come  south    to 


riiim   'Jreen   Uage. 

compete  at  the  great  fruit  show  that  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Islington,  they  will  very 
probably  have  matters  much  their  own  way 
with  Plums.  If  we  cannot  compare  fruits, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  comparing  notes. 
In  addition  to  be  very  plentiful,  or  far  more  so 
than  at  one  time  thought  possible.  Plums  have 
also  been  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  So 
well  have  they  ripened,  that  the  immense 
quantities  that  have  been  eaten  do  not  appear 
to  have  injured  but  few  people,  this  further 
confirming  the  well-recognised  theory  that  it 
is  only  unripe  fruit  which  is  very  injurious 
to  those  who  partake  too  freely  of  it  in  a  raw 
state. 

As  far  as  early  dessert  varieties  are  concerned, 
there  are  none  in  my  estimation  to  equal 
Oullin's  Golden  Gage.  To  do  justice  to  this 
fine  Plum  a  fairly  warm  site  or  a  wall  facing 
south-east  should  be  accorded  it.  It  is  of 
sturdy  growth,  the  wood  as  well  as  leaves  being 
very  distinct.  With  me  it  rarely  fails  to  bear 
good  crops,  the  fruit  being  large,  roundish  oval 
in  shape,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  in  flavour 
not  far  behind  a  Green  Gage.  It  usually  ripens 
about  the  second  week  in  August,  but  was  fully 
a  month  earlier  this  season.  Oullin's  Golden 
should  find  a  place  in  the  most  limited  collec- 


tions. The  best  purple  companion  for  the  last 
named  that  I  liave  yet  tried  is  Do  Montfort,  a 
variety  but  little  known,  yet  a  very  excellent 
Plum  all  the  same.  In  growth  it  is  totally  the 
opposite  of  Oullin's,  being  of  a  thinner  habit 
altogether.  For  the  past  six  years  the  tree  has 
not  failed  to  produce  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
medium-sized  fruit  in  form  somewhat  resembling 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  only  alittle  sniallerandadark 
purple  in  colour.  It  has  a  yellow  flash,  rich,  and 
is  improved  rather  than  otherwise  by  keeping. 
Transparent,  or  as  some  prefer  to  name  it  Early 
Transparent  Gage,  is  always  a  very  attractive 
variety,  but  this  summer  it  is  better  tlian  I 
liave  ever  .seen  it  before.  The  tree  is  of  a 
fairly  strong  and  productive  habit  of  growth, 
the  fruit  being  somewhat  flatter  and  also  larger 
than  the  Green  Gage,  and  when  ripe  the  skin 
i,s  transparent  yellow  and  prettily  coloured  on 
the  exposed  side  ;  quality  first-class.  Trans- 
parent Gage  forms  a  good  succession  to 
Oullin's  Golden,  and  actu.ally  pleases  better 
than  Jefleraon,  good  as  the  latter  is.  The 
last-named  has  long  been  popular,  this  hand- 
some richly-flavoured  yellow  Plum  succeeding 
well  in  most  gardens,  always  provided  the  trees 
can  be  trained  against  a  wall  of  some  kind. 
With  me  it  colours  beautifully  on  a  south-east 
wall,  but  the  finest  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  tree 
trained  against  a  wall  with  a  north-west 
aspect.  Kirke's  is  still  the  best  purple  com- 
panion for  either  of  the  two  yellow  Plums  just 
commented  on,  this  also  being  of  a  good  pro- 
ductive habit  of  growth  and  the  fruit  large, 
handsome,  and  richly  flavoured.  If  a  tree  or 
trees  of  .Jefferson  are  planted  against  a  wall 
with  a  cool  aspect,  the  supply  of  choice  fruit 
will  usually  be  maintained  till  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  is  ready  for  use.  The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  variety  in  cultivation,  and 
this  season,  thanks  to  its  long  keeping  pro- 
perties, will  be  particularly  appreciated.  It  is 
a  good  grower,  yet  never  fails  to  flower  and, 
if  the  season  is  favourable,  to  crop  heavily, 
the  fine,  handsome,  richly-flavoured  fruit  fre- 
quently keeping  till  November.  In  Guthrie's 
Late  Green  we  liave  another  good  late  variety. 
(Jn  walls  it  is  a  sure  bearer,  and  the  large, 
round,  green-coloured  fruit,  though  not  parti- 
cularly attractive  in  appearance,  are  of  good 
quality  and  keep  remarkably  well.  The  Gage 
family — I  mean  the  true  Gages — is  somewhat 
disappointing.  Only  the  ordinary  Green  Gage 
Chere  figured)  can  be  termed  reliable,  and  the 
trees  even  of  this  are  more  crippled  by  red 
spider  this  season  than  any  other  varieties. 
But  for  their  superior  qu.ality  not  many  (ireen 
Gages  would  be  grown  by  me,  and  both  the 
Purple  Gage  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  have 
been  discarded  owing  to  the  fruit  cracking  so 
badly. 

All  the  foregoing  are  dessert  varieties  cf 
.superior  quality,  but  they  are  equally  valuable 
for  making  into  pre-serves  or  for  pies.  Why, 
therefore,  so  much  good  wall  space  should  be 
devoted  to  second-rate  varieties  is  to  me 
somewhat  of  an  enigma.  It  is  true  some  of  them 
are  available  for  either  dessert  or  cooking,  but 
they  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  genuine 
article,  and  if  grown  at  all  should  be  more  in 
the  form  of  standards,  pyramids,  or  bushes. 
Early  Orleans,  of  which  Grimwood's  Early  is 
the  best  form  I  have  come  across,  and  a  tree  of 
Victoria  are  about  all  that  should  be  given 
wall  space  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  and  if  an 
extra  early  variety  can  be  found  room  for,  plant 
Morocco  in  preference  to  the  flavourless  Rivers' 
Prolific.  The  Czar,  Sultan,  and  Washington 
are  of  fairly  good  quality  only  against  walls, 
but  the  two  former  are  among  the  best  for 
growing  in  the  open.     Quite  recently  I  passed 
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through  ;i  rectory  ijarden  where  no  less  than 
four  large  trees  of  Prince  Engelbert  are  trained 
against  moderately  warm  walls.  It  is  true  they 
rarely  fail  to  produce  a  crop  of  extra  large 
purple  fruit,  but  the  quality  is  simply  execrable. 
Those  other  extra  largo  varieties— Pond's 
SeeiUing  and  White  Magnum  Bonum — are 
cc|aally  worthless,  but  they  have  their  share  of 
wall  space  in  many  gardens  in  spite  of  their  poor 
(luality.  (iuliath,  again,  is  not  of  much  value,  and 
l)iamond  is  sour  and  of  but  little  good,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  well  grown  pyramids  of  it 
to  be  seen  in  different  gardens.  Prince  of 
Wales  an<l  IMitchelson  are  suitable  for  growing 
as  low  standards,  and  so  also  are  Czar  and 
Sultan,  both  of  which  I  liave  just  previously 
alluded  to.  If  a  really  good  preserving  or 
cooking  Plum  is  wanted  in  quantity,  then 
plant  standards  of  Gisborne's,  this  being  an  im- 
provement on  Pershore,  a  small,  yellow-fruited, 
heavy-cropping  variety  much  grown  in  Worces- 
tershire. Coe's  Golden  Drop  should  also  be 
tried  as  a  standard,  as  I  have  seen  it  doing 
well  in  orchards  near  London,  and  no  variety 
surpasses  it  for  making  into  preserves.  Winesour 
seems  to  be  going  out  of  cultivation,  yet  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  is  considered  very  superior 
for  cooking  or  preserving,  the  flavour  being 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  Plum  I 
have  yet  tried.  The  tree  is  of  erect,  but  not 
very  strong  growth,  and  from  what  I  can  re- 
member of  it  not  much  fault  can  be  found  with 
it  as  regards  productiveness. 

Fruit  Grower. 


material  placed  along  the  rows  or  round  the 
plants  give  the  latter  a  firm  root-hold,  as  well  as 
secure  them  against  drought.  If  a  few  rows  are 
planted  every  season  in  the  way  described,  there 
will  be  as  much  weight  of  fruit  as  from  double  the 
quantity  of  plants  en  poor,  light  soil.  It  is  sur- 
prising  to  see  the  progress  the  plants  make  when 
first  planted  in  such  soil.  Often  heavy  soil  may 
lie  had  at  a  small  outlay  and  would  cost  less  than 
a  large  quantity  of  manure  ;  it  may  not  always  be 
ready  to  hand  just  at  the  time  required,  but  those 
who  can  store  a  good  heap  will  find  it  of  great 
value  at  this  season  when  planting.  I  find  it  in- 
valuable, as  it  comes  in  for  other  fruits,  such  as 
Melons,  Vines  and  hardy  fruits.  Thera  are  several 
varieties  of  Strawberries  which  refuse  to  do  well 
unless  special  means  are  taken  to  secure  a  good 
root-formation.  If  close  observation  is  made  with 
pot  Strawberries,  it  will  be  found  a  large  propor- 
tion of  heavy  soil  is  used,  this  being  made  very 
firm.  I  would  also  advise  a  thorough  treading,  or 
even  ramming  the  bed  before  planting.  I  do  both 
and  pass  the  back  of  the  rake  over  the  surface 
after  treading,  planting  carefully  with  a  trowel 
and  leaving  a  cavity  round  each  plant  to  hold  the 
water.  By  attention  to  details  at  this  season  there 
is  less  anxiety  as  to  the  plants  next  year,  indeed 
failure  rarely  occurs.  The  individual  fruits  will 
be  much  finer,  the  flavour  improved  and  a  very 
heavy  crop  secured.  Y.  T.  H. 


STRAWBERRIES  ON  LIGHT  LAND. 

This  has  been  a  trying  season  for  this  fruit  when 
p'anted  on  light,  gravelly  soils  ;  indeed,  in  some 
cises  there  has  been  a  total  collapse  of  plants  if 
the  latter  were  poor   or  had  occupied  the  same 
ground  for  any  length  of  time.     There  is  consider- 
able advantage  in  adopting  the  yearly  system  with 
such  soils,  especially  if  special  means  are  taken  to 
l.lant  early  and  thus  secure  a  good  growth   before 
I  he  winter.     The  runners  require  as  much  care  as 
it'  layered  for  forcing.     It  may  be  thought  best  on 
I'ry,  poor  land  to  allow  a  freer  growth  somewhat 
1  lie     the    alpine    .Strawberry.     By    allowing    the 
lunners  to  root  and  fruit  between  the  rows  there 
i-i  less  chance  of  failure.     No  doubt  this  is  a  good 
plan  on  light  land  where  the  necessary  attention 
lo  secure  first-class  fruit  cannot   be  given,  as  I 
have  seen  crops  obtained  in  this  way  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  utter  failures.     Often  small 
fruit  in  abundance  is  required  for  preserving,  so 
that  the  la'^t-named  answers  admirably,  especially 
for    such   kinds  as    Black    Prince,   King  of  the 
Earlies,  and   the  old   Scarlet   Pine.     I    have  had 
abundance  of  fine  fruits  from  plants  put  out  in 
February,  these  having  been  wintered  in  ■i\  inch 
pots,  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  general  prac- 
tice.    My  reason  for  doing  it  was  that  some  of  the 
new    varieties    that    came    to    hand   were   badly 
rooted,  tut  by  potting  up.  keeping  plunged  up  to 
rim  in  the  open  or  in  cold  frames,  they  well  repaid 
special  means  to  get  strong  plants.    There  is  often 
considerable  loss  by  planting  badly-rooted  runners. 
Again,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  necessary  to  get 
special  soil  when  the  plants  occupy  it  such  a  short 
time  ?     There  are  several  reasons,   and  one  more 
important  than  others  is  to  prevent  failures  in  sea- 
sons such   as  we  have  jnst  passed  through.     By 
planting  in  suitable  soil  a  greater  size  of  fruit  and 
a  heavier  crop  are  secured  in  favourable  seasons. 
Some  varieties    almost    refuse  to  grow  on    poor 
gravelly  soils,  but  by  the   use  of  heavier  soil  few 
failure^  occur,  and  the  old   Strawberry  bed   when 
cleared  is  just  the  place  for  such  crops  as  Broad 
Beans,  roots  of  various  kinds  and  many  other  green 
crops.     It  well   repays  the   cultivator  to  give  his 
Strawberries  some  heavy  soil,  and  where  it  cannot 
be  done  thoroughly,  that   is,  by  carting  clay  or 
marl  into  the  quarters,  a  few  barrow-loada  of  this 


OUTDOOR  GRAPES. 
Whilst  we  are  having  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able seasons  ever  known  for  the  maturing  of 
outdoor  Grap"s,  and  there  will   be  found  still 
in  diverse  parts  of  the  kingdom  immense  quan- 
tities of   the  common   varieties,  there  is  little 
probability  that  we  shall  see  even  tlie  best  sam- 
ples fetching  in  the  markets  more  than  2d.  per 
lb.  ;  whilst  the  worst  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
imported  (irapes  will  sell  readily  at  4d.  and  (id. 
per  lb.     This  fact  is  due  to  two  things  :  first, 
our  average  summers  are  distinctly  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  good  outdoor  Grapes, 
and  second,  because  our  outdoor  varieties  are 
of  such  inferior  merit.     Then,  even  when  con- 
ditions  are   so   favourable,   as  is  the  case  this 
year,  practically  nothing  is  done  to  improve  the 
quality    of     the    Grapes    by    thinning    either 
bunches  or  berries.     Probably  did  anyone  take 
so  much  trouble,  it  would  not  pay  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  ;  but  it  would  pay  were  tlie  Grapes  con- 
sumed at  home,  as  whilst  the  number  of  bunches 
or  berries  would  be  reduced  one-half,  the  loss  in 
tliat  way  would  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  .'superior  size  and  quality  of  the  berries. 
If  we  have  fo  few  Grapes  that  are  worth  cul- 
tivation  outdoors,   we  have  our   own    inaction 
somewhat  to  blame,   but  more,  of  course,  our 
unfortunate  climate,  which  gives  us  absolutely 
so  little   encouragement  to  improve  our  hardy 
Grapes,   that   the    present   season    stands    out 
literally  as  but  one  in  ten  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
a  rarity  in  a  lifetime,  and  in  such  case  how  is  it 
possible  to  expect   that   anyone  woidd  care  to 
undertake  work  which  would  meet  with  such 
poor  encouragement !     If  we  take  stock  of  out- 
door Vines  now  all  ov(r  the  kingdom,  setting 
aside,   of   course,  those    planted    in  vineyards, 
as  at  Castle  Coch,   Cardilf,  wo  shall  doubtless 
bnd  that  White  Sweetwater  is  almost  exclusively 
the   one  variety   grown.      Mr.    Fenn   used    to 
grow  Esperione  and  Royal  Muscadine  at  Wood- 
stock  on   the   best  aspects  of  the  old  rectory 
hotise,     but     even    there    the     berries     could 
never   be    eaid    to   ripen,    although    they    an- 
swered the  purpo.se  of   the   grower   for  wine- 
making.     Some     fifty   years    ago,    and   before 
glass    was    so  cheap,    a   large    portion    of    the 
population   had   to   be    dependent   up<m    such 


well  as  a  boy  Clement  Hoare's  earnest  and  well- 
meant  effort  to  form  a  vineyard  on  a  hill  slope 
at  Shirley,  near  Southampton,  for  I  just 
then  lived  close  by.  He  erected  low  walls 
at  moderate  intervals  from  each  other,  and  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other  on  the  slope.  I'ut  in 
si)ite  of  tlie  warm  position  and  the  undoubted 
special  knowledge  of  the  planter,  the  attempt 
failed  absolutely.  The  best  hardy  varieties  of 
that  time  were  August  Muscat,  Early  Black  July, 
Royal  Muscadine,  White  Sweetwater,  White 
Dutch,  Esperione,  Black  Prince,  Parsley-leaved, 
Ciotat,  and  a  few  others.  So  far  as  my  recol- 
lection serves,  tlie  best  for  the  production  of 
good-sized  berries  was  the  White  Dutch,  but 
the  bunches  were  small.  The  Sweetwater  is 
perliaps  tlie  next  best  white,  whilst  the  best 
l)lacks  are  the  Ciotat  and  Black  Cluster,  al- 
though these  are  poor  enough.  I  often  wonder 
whether  amidst  all  the  eflorts  made  from  time 
to  time  to  secure  improved  tender  Grapes  any- 
thing has  been  done  towards  obtaining  better 
hardy  or  outdoor  Grapes.  Not  that  anyone,  if 
he  did  with  ever  so  much  success,  would  reap 
any  pecuniary  benefit.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  pure  liking  or  of  fondness  for  the 
work  of  hybridising,  for,  after  all,  let  the  re- 
sults of  such  labour  be  ever  so  good,  there 
could  be  no  actual  benefit  unless  we  had  seasons 
that  would  fully  mature  Grapes  outdoors.  One 
of  the  special  needs  is  found  in  varieties  that 
will  break  into  growth  earlier  than  is  usually 
the  case,  but  even  then,  so  tender  are 
the  ycung  shoots,  that  they  may  be  all 
killed  by  late  spring  frosts.  Then  Vine"  out- 
doors have  formidable  rivals  in  other  fnuts. 
How  much  more  can  be  made  on  south 
aspects  from  Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  or 
the  best  Plums.  How  much  more  regularly 
do  these  crop,  and  how  invariably  does  the 
fruit  ripen  fully.  A  good  Marie  Louise 
or  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear  on  a  north  wall 
would  probably  give  a  ten  times  better  return 
than  would  the  best  cropping  Vine.  I  should 
never  think  of  advi^ing  the  clothing  of  a 
cottage  front  with  any  Vine  now,  although  it 
was  common  about  fifty  years  ago.  Happily, 
whilst  seasons  have  so  largely  given  the  cviip  dc 
grace  to  outdoor  Grape  culture,  they  have  not 
materially  injured  the  production  of  other  fruit, 
and  so  long  as  we  can  purchase  fairly  good 
Grapes — much  better  indeed  than  we  can  grow 
outside— for  from  4d.  to  Gd.  per  pound,  we  need 
not  want  for  Grapes,  whilst  other  fruits  rarely 
are  too  plentiful,  especially  of  the  fine  ([uality 
that  walls  give.  A  marked  feature  on  outdoor 
Vines  this  year  is  the  absence  of  mildew. 

A.  D. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

Cassiobuiy  Park,  Watford —Apples  un(?er 
average.  Pears  bad;  only  a  few  set.  Cherries 
good.  Plums  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
average.  Apricots  average.  Black  and  Red  Cur- 
rants good.  Raspberries  average.  Strawberries 
under  average. 

Vegetables  in  every  case  a  very  light  crop. 
Early  Potatoes  small,  but  of  good  quality.  All 
seeds  sown  early  stood  this  dry  season  best. — 
ClIAS.  Dkank. 

Oaddesden  Park,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Herts  -The  fruit  crops  in  these  gardens  and  neigh- 
bourhood, 1  think,  in  general  have  been  with  tew 
exceptions  very  satisfactory.  Apples  a  fairly  good 
crop,  and  the  fruit  swelling  very  well.  Apricots  a 
heavy  crop,  the  fruit  set  in  clusters  like  Grapes. 
Pears  a  very  fair  crop,  not  heavy.     Plums  a  fair 


fruits  as  they  could   obtain  from  the  outsides  of   crop.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  good  crop  ;  the 
their  dwellings  and  from  walls.      I   remember  I  Peaches   have  ripened  off  very   early  this    jear, 
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three  week<  before  the  usual  time.  I  began  pick- 
ing Early  Alcxaniier  June  21,  Hale's  Early  July  :!, 
Early  Kivers  July  5,  a  heavy  crop,  fruit  well 
coloured,  and  not  split  at  the  stone,  as  it  usually 
does  here  ;  Early  IJeatrice  July  14.  The  only  pro- 
tection the  trees  receive  in  the  way  of  covering  is  a 
double  net  in  the  spring  and  a  board  for  a  coping 
IC)  inches  wide.  Cherries  have  been  very  plentiful, 
espeinally  Morellos.  Strawberries  have  been  fairly 
good,  but  smaller  than  usual,  and  in  many  places 
were  over  very  soon.  In  these  gardens  they  have 
done  very  well.  I  have  them  planted  on  borders 
with  dirt'erent  aspects.  I  began  picking  on  Hay 
28,  on  south  border.  Noble,  then  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucrce ;  then  followed  on 
with  the  same  sorts  in  the  open.  President  added ; 
then  the  same  sorts  on  north  border.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  added  ;  the  last  turned  out  very  fine.  I 
picked  every  day  from  May  28  until  July  17. 
Gooseberries,  Black,  White,  and  l!ed  Currantr. 
have  been  a  very  good  crop,  the  fruit  not  so  large 
as  usual. 

The  vegetables  have  been  very  good  considering 
the  long  s]iell  of  dry  weather  we  have  had.  Early 
Potatoes  turn  out  very  small,  not  more  than  half 
the  usual  crop.  The  late  ones  look  more  promising. 
The  Onion  crop  is  bad  in  places,  especially  with 
the  cottagers.  Several  of  them  have  lost  the  crop 
entirely  with  the  maggot.  Peas  have  done  fairly 
well.  All  winter  stuff  got  in  early  is  looking  very 
well. — Hhnry  Folkes. 

Holly  Lodge,  Highgate. — Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  good  on  the  whole.  Bush  fruit  full 
average  crop.  Morello  Cherries  a  heavy  crop  and 
well  finished.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  good. 
Plums  and  Damsons  partial.  Apples  and  Pears  a 
full  crop.  The  foliage  of  Apples  and  Plums  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  drought  and  insects  ; 
consequently  the  fruit  is  below  average  size.  All 
fruit  crops  up  to  the  present  have  been  nearly  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year  and  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. Present  appearance  is  a  falling  off  in  bulk 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  The  foliage  of 
Apples  and  Plums  is  much  damaged. — J.  Willabd. 

Wonersli  Park,  Guildford. — We  had  no  rain 
from  March  2  till  the  first  week  in  July,  with  the 
result  that  nothing  would  grow,  our  time  being 
fully  occupied  in  keeping  things  alive  by  con- 
tinuous wateiings.  The  fruit  crop  was  rather 
disappointing  after  such  a  good  show  of  bloom. 
Strawberries  were  a  poor  crop  and  deficient  in 
flavour.  Ked  and  White  Currants  were  above  the 
aver.ige,  but  Black  was  the  poorest  crop  I  have 
ever  known.  Raspberries  much  below  the  average. 
Gooseberries  rather  above.  Apples  are  a  good 
crop,  especially  such  old  standard  varieties  as 
Blenheim  Orange,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden, 
&o.  Pears  are  rather  better  than  last  year,  a  few 
varieties  carrying  good  crops,  both  on  walls  and 
standards.  Plums  an  average  crop,  such  varieties 
asCce's  Golden  Drop,  Victoria  (Denyer's),  Diamond 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  most  of  the  Gages 
being  fairly  well  loaded.  Morello  Cherries  were  a 
good  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  outside  are 
carrying  an  average  crop,  though  very  small,  the 
sorts  doing  best  being  Royal  George,  Alexandra 
Noblesse  and  Diamond,  and  in  Nectarines,  Murray 
and  Violette  Hdtive.  Apricots  were  above  the 
average,  though  rather  small. 

Peas  were  a  poor  crop.  Telephone  and  Duke  of 
Albany  doing  best  with  us.  Broad  Beans  were  a 
complete  failure,  flowering  about  G  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  being  completely  smothered  with 
black  fly  ;  the  early  sowings  of  dwarf  Beans  were 
spoilt  by  red  spider,  but  later  sowings  are  doing 
well.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  were  rendered 
unfit  for  use  by  blight.  Early  Potatoes  were  an 
average  crop,  but  I  find  that  the  late  varieties, 
such  as  Magnum  Bonum,  are  growing  out  very 
much.  Carrots  and  Beet  have  failed  altogether. 
Onions  where  free  from  maggot  a  medium  crop. 
One  thing  I  noticed  particularly,  and  that  was 
the  superioii'y  of  the  Cabbage  varieties  of  Lettuce 
over  the  white  Cos  in  standing  the  drought.— A. 

HORSELL. 

Brickhill  Uanor,  Bletchley.  —  The  year 
1893  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  exceptional 


drought  and  great  heat.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slight  shower,  no  rain  fell  in  this  district  between 
Marcli  18  and  June  2s.  In  consequence  of  the 
want  of  rain  between  the  dates  mentioned,  many 
crops  have  suffered.  Strawberries  set  well,  but 
could  not  swell  to  full  maturity,  and  I  found 
them  wanting  in  flavour  ;  the  plants  have  suffered 
also.  We  gathered  in  the  open  air.  May  21,  Keens' 
Seedling,  and  by  the  en<l  of  the  month  the  whole 
crop  was  ripe.  All  sorts  of  Apples  are  bearing 
heavy  crops,  the  trees  healthy  and  free  from 
caterpillar.  Plums  abundant,  especinlly  on  pyra- 
mids, and  the  trees  free  from  blight.  Pears 
moderate  crops.  Apricots  and  Peaches  do  not 
succeed  here.  Gooseberries  heavy  crop,  but  the 
foliage  was  devoured  by  the  caterpillar  in  spite 
of  all  remedies  we  could  apply.  Red,  P.lack 
and  White  Currants  good  crop,  but  smaller 
than  usual.  Walnuts,  Filberts  and  Cobs  are  good 
crops. 

Vegetables  have  suffered  from  the  dry  weather. 
Veitch's  Selected  Early  Pea  did  well.  We 
gathered  from  this  variety  May  211 ;  American 
Wonder  and  William  I.  followed.  Stratagem  and 
Autocrat  stood  the  heat  better  than  other  varieties, 
and  I  consider  these  two  of  the  very  best  Peas 
that  are  grown,  and  especially  adapted  either  for 
large  or  small  gardens.  Carrots  are  good  in 
gardens,  but  field  crops  are  poor.  Among  Turnips 
for  early  use,  I  find  nothing  so  useful  and  reliable 
as  Early  Milan.  Onions,  spring-sown,  are  almost  a 
failure  all  round  this  district.  Potatoes  look  well 
in  the  top,  but  I  find  the  yield  is  small,  and 
unless  all  early  sorts  are  lifted,  second  growth  will 
take  place.  Magnum  Bonum  and  such  late  sorts 
require  a  good  rain.  All  are  very  healthy  and  no 
disease. — G.  Bloxham. 

Stowe,  Bucks. — There  has  been  an  abundance 
of  fruit  this  season  here.  We  have  quantity,  but 
not  quality.  Apples  plentiful,  but  small,  i'ears 
plentiful  in  places  ;  crop  varies.  Plums  abundant. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  the  largest  crop  for 
years,  but  on  light  soil  the  strain  upon  the  trees 
and  dryness  have  killed  many. 

Around  here  this  season  has  been  an  unfavour- 
able one  for  vegetables.  The  dry  season  has 
caused  the  seeds  to  germinate  at  different  times. 
Thus  on  the  Beet  bed  I  have  seen  here  and  there 
a  very  fine  plant,  with  others  just  coming  out  of 
the  ground,  and  also  find  good  seed  not  yet  germi- 
nated. This  has  also  been  the  same  with  the 
Onion  and  Carrot  beds.  Cauliflowers  have  been 
quite  a  failure,  while  Peas  sown  in  trenches  have 
been  very  good,  as  also  have  been  French  Beans. 
Potatoes  which  were  not  in  a  sheltered  situation 
were  cut  down  by  a  frost  we  had  in  June.  Since 
then  they  have  done  no  good,  although  the  haulm 
has  grown  more  than  usual.  Very  few  Potatoes 
are  found  on  the  roots  of  these.  From  Potatoes 
not  cut  by  the  frost  I  have  fine  crops,  but  the 
tubers  are  now  growing.  On  the  lighter  soil  I 
find  many  of  the  Potatoes  covered  with  a  dark 
substance,  which  gives  them  a  scabby  appearance, 
while  on  the  heavier  lands  they  are  perfectly 
clear. — G.  IIasicins. 

Binsted  'Wyck,  Alton,  Hants —In  this 
district  Apples  are  over  average  and  the  trees  clean. 
Pears  are  very  good.  Not  many  Plums  or  Dam- 
sons, and  trees  have  suffered  from  blight.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  plentiful.  Bush  fruit  has  been 
very  plentiful.  We  have  a  plague  of  wasps,  which 
are  eating  all  ripe  fruit  they  can  get  at.  Straw- 
berries were  plentiful  and  good.  Morello  Cherries 
plentiful. 

^  egetables  rather  short  on  account  of  the  dry 
season.  Broad  Beans  are  a  complete  failure. 
Early  Potatoes  are  poor.  The  late  ones  are 
looking  well ;  no  sign  of  any  disease  as  yet. — John 
RoiiERS. 

Cowarth  Park,  Sunniogdale. — This  has 
been  a  trying  season  in  many  respects,  fruit 
and  vegetables  being  greatly  affected  by  the  long 
spell  of  drought.  Fruit  is  much  below  average.  The 
great  heat  did  not  suit  the  Strawberries.  I  com- 
menced gathering  from  the  King  of  the  Earlies  on 
a  south  border  May  lit,  followed  by  La  Grcsse 
Sucree,  Noble  being  a  few  days  later.     Sir  Joseph 


Paxton  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  were  by  far  the  best 
with  me,  the  fruit  not  large,  but  of  good  flavour. 
Latest  of  All  lo-day  (July  2i;)  is  flowering  freely, 
and  if  weather  permits  I  hope  to  gather  some  nice 
fruit  yet.  Gooseberries,  I{;ispborrie.s,  and  Currants 
are  very  plentiful,  but  far  from  satisfactory  as  re- 
gards flavour,  all  ripening  very  early  and  soon 
over.  Caterpillar,  red  spider,  and  wasps  have  been 
great  enemies  to  the  fruit.  Very  early  also  were  the 
dessert  Cherries,  Morellos  likewise  being  ripe  fully  a 
month  earlier.  Plums  and  Apricots  an  average  crop. 
Peaches  plentiful,  but  small.  I  gathered  from  the 
outside  June  2'.'.  Nectarines  of  medium  size,  colour 
good,  but  flavour  poor.  Apples  are  far  below  an 
average,  .although  at  one  time  they  looked  promis- 
ing. Pears  are  abundant,  every  tree  being  loaded. 
Nuts  are  plentiful. 

This  has  been  a  bad  season  for  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. I  commenced  gathering  Chelsea  Gem  Peas 
on  a  south  border  on  May  2,'j,  followed  by  the 
Pioneer  and  William  I.  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces 
have  been  a  complete  failure.  Potatoes  were  never 
better,  not  large,  but  good  and  free  from  disease. — 
H.  Attfield. 

Westbury  House,  Petersfield.- Strawber- 
ries were  all  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual, 
Noble,  Vicomtesse  Hi^ricart  de  Thury,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton  having  been  nearly  all  in  at  once,  each 
having  an  abundance  of  fruit,  well  coloured,  and 
well  flavoured,  though  deficient  in  size.  I  have  no 
late  Strawberries  at  all  this  year  ;  Frogniore  Late 
Pine,  Laxton's  Latest,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling 
all  came  in  before  Sir  J.  Paxton  was  quite  over.  The 
three  Late  varieties  just  named  are  comparatively 
new,  or  at  least  they  are  not  yet  very  widely 
grown,  and  this  is  the  first  year  that  I  have  been 
able  to  test  their  relative  merits,  each  variety  hav- 
ing borne  a  large  crop  of  the  most  splendid  fruit 
I  have  ever  leaa.  Gooseberries  quite  average 
crop,  but  small  and  not  well  coloured.  Red  and 
White  Currants  plentiful,  but  small ;  Black  Cur- 
rants under  north  wall  abundant,  and  nearly  full 
sized.  Raspberries  small  and  short  stemmed, 
but  fair  average.  Peaches  on  walls  where  covered 
in  spring  plentiful  and  of  good  flavour,  though 
under-sized  in  spite  of  thinning,  watering,  and 
mulching.  Apples  with  me  very  plentiful.  Wal- 
nuts with  me  a  failure,  the  frost  having  destroyed 
the  blooms,  but  trees  a  few  miles  out  on  higher 
ground  are  heavily  laden.  Filberts  and  Cobs  well 
fruited  just  here,  but  I  believe  rather  partial. 

I  have  Carrots  of  four  or  five  different  sizes  and 
heights  on  a  bed  from  one  sowing.  Parsnips  the 
same.  Beet  the  same.  The  most  sorry  .spectacle 
of  all  is  the  Onion  bed.  I  sow  over  1  lb.  of  seed 
annually,  and  usually  store  from  10  to  15  bushels 
of  bulbs.  This  year  I  cannot  store  one  half -bushel. 
This  is  quite  accountable,  and  if  we  are  beaten  we 
at  least  know  how  it  has  been  done.  For  seventy 
clear  days,  viz  ,  from  March  7  to  May  10,  not  one 
drop  of  rain  fell  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  small 
seeds  were  sown  and  found  just  sufficient  moisture 
under  ground  to  cause  them  to  germinate,  after 
which  came  a  long  succession  of  burning  hot  days, 
and  no  more  moisture  being  forthcoming  in  any 
shape,  the  germ  dried  up  and  the  seed  died.  The 
seeds  which  have  been  coming  up  lately  and 
formed  a  succession  were  those  which  at  sowing 
were  left  nearest  the  surface,  and  never  got  damp 
enough  to  start  them  till  the  rains  came.  We  have 
had  a  very  harassing  time  fighting  red  spider, 
wasps,  i:c.,  which  have  almost  mastered  us  here, 
and  from  what  I  read  my  friends  at  a  distance  are 
quite  as  badly  plagued. — C.  Lane. 

"Wyfold    Court,    Beading.— We   have    had 

good  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  but  Strawberries 
had  to  be  watered  to  prevent  berries  shrivelling. 
Currants  and  Raspberries  suffered  worst  of  all; 
the  fruit  could  not  withstand  the  scorchirg  sur, 
consequently  only  half  came  to  perfection.  Goose- 
berries finished  off  well.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Pears  and  Apples  have  all  done  well,  the  crop  of 
the  three  last  being  very  heavy  and  clean.  This 
being  a  Cherry  county,  large  quantities  are  grown, 
the  crof  s  heavy.  The  absence  of  rain  caused  the 
fruit  to  finish  rff  without  splitting.  All  fruit  was 
ripe  three  weeks  earlier  than   usual.    I  ha\e  ob- 
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served  that  plants  of  all  kinds  with  long  roots 
withstood  drought  best,  and,  again,  only  on  well- 
cultivated  ground  have  plants  done  well ;  there- 
fore we  must  bear  this  in  mind  and  dig  and  plough 

deep.  .  ,   „  1 

Among  seeds,  Carrots,  Beet,  Parsnips  and  Sal- 
safy  took  much  longer  to  germinate  than  usual, 
but  it  was  noticeable  after  a  while,  when  the  roots 
had  penetrated  the  soil,  that  growth  was  rapid. 
Onions  did  well ;  good  crop  and  large  considering 
no  water  was  applied.  Peas  have  been  bad  ;  al- 
though the  haulm  quickly  grew  up,  only  half  a 
crop  of  pods  followed,  which  quickly  filled.  The 
haulm  of  all  earlv  varieties  was  cleared  off  by  first 
week  of  July.  Out  of  eight  varieties  1  found 
Laxton's  Supreme  was  the  best.  Early  Potatoes, 
such  as  Hyatt's  Ashleaf,  were  good  crops  and  of  fair 
size,  but  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  other 
second  earlies  were  very  poor  and  haulm  all  dead 
by  July  10.— AETUtiK  Long. 

Englefield,  Beading.— The  Apple  crop  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I  believe,  is  an  average  one, 
bat  in  these  gardens  it  is  very  poor,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Alfriston,  and  Cox's  Orange  being  the  only 
varieties  which  are  fruiting  this  year.  Pears  are 
pretty  good,  .\pricots  good.  Plums  good.  Peaches 
good.  Gooseberries  good.  Bed  and  White  Currants 
good.  Black  Currants  very  poor,  which  I  attribute 
to  very  late  frosts  when  in  bloom.  Raspberries 
were  nearly  a  f.iilure  owing  to  the  long-continued 
drought.  Strawberries  the  early  part  of  the  season 
were  good,  but  the  late  varieties  were  poor  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather. 

Early  Peas  were  good,  but  later  crops  have 
suffered  much  from  the  dry  season.  All  crops  in 
the  kitchen  garden  have  suffered  much  from 
drought.  It  was  difficult  to  get  many  seeds  to 
germinate.— James  Coombes. 

East  Sheen.— The  Apple  and  Pear  crop  in  this 
district  is  very  thin,  although  there  was  abund- 
ance of  bloom  and  a  heavy  set.  Owing  to  the 
drought  the  fruit  dropped  badly.  The  best  Apples 
here  are  Lord  Suffield.  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  Baumann's 
Bed  Reinette,  Pott's  Seedling,  the  best  Pears  being 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrg 
Fouqueray,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Fondante  d'Automne.  Plums  are  a 
failure.  Cherries,  except  Morellos,  are  a  failure.  All 
kinds  of  bush  fruit  are  good.  Wall  fruit  is  very 
good.  The  best  Peaches  are  Royal  George,  Condor, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Alexander,  Sea  Eagle.  The 
best  Nectarines  are  Elrnge,  Lord  Napier,  Pine- 
apple, Rivers'  Early  Orange,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

— S.  O.SBORN'. 

Syon  House,  Brentford.— The  year  opened 
with  every  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit, 
the  protracted  frost  early  in  the  year  keeping  the 
blooms  later  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case.  Apples  are  under  average.  There  was 
plenty  of  bloom  and  a  fair  set,  but  owing  to  the 
long  drought  a  great  portion  of  the  fruit  dropped. 
Such  kinds  as  Lord  Derby,  Alfriston,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Manks  and  Keswick  Codlins— indeed,  all  of 
the  Codlin  type  are  bearing  freely.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  and  Stirling  Castle,  the  latter  on  Paradise 
stock  as  a  cordon,  are  bearing  very  heavy  crops. 
Choice  dessert  kinds  are  very  scarce,  our  best 
bearers  being  Cox's  Orange,  Cockle,  and  Kerry 
Pippin.  Pears  are  a  very  thin  crop,  the  best 
croppers  this  season  being  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
(which  rarely  lai!s  to  bear),  Beutr§  Bachelier, 
Beurr<?  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Easter 
Bearr6.  Thongh  we  devote  a  large  wall  space  to 
Pears  on  various  aspects,  the  pyramid  trees  are 
our  best  bearers  this  season.  Plums  may  be 
termed  a  failure.  Cordon  trees  have  invariably 
done  well,  but  we  grow  only  a  few  cordon  Plums. 
Our  best  Plum  this  year  is  Czar,  a  valuable  variety. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  promised  well ;  there  was 
abundance  ('f  bloom  and  a  free  .set  upon  such  kinds 
as  Hale's  E^rlv,  Early  Silver,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal 
George,  arid  Noblesse,  but  many  fruits  dropped 
during  the  stoning,  our  soil  Vieing  very  li^ht.  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  is  bearing  a  good  crop  of  large 
fruit indeed,  in  ray  opinion  this  is  our  most  re- 
liable Nectarine,  equally  good  inside  or  out.   Much 


labour  was  entailed  in  keeping  these  trees  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Red  spider  and  aphis  were 
most  troublesome  during  the  hot,  dry  weather. 
The  trees  .are  now  making  a  vigorous  growth,  hav- 
ing been  mulched  heavily  to  protect  from  drought. 
Apricots  are  an  enormous  crop,  fruits  smaller  tlian 
usual  and  much  earlier.  We  gathered  Early  Frog- 
more  end  of  June.  Hemskirk,  Moorpark,  Shipley, 
and  Large  Red  are  our  best  bearers.  Moorpark 
suffered  most  from  the  drought,  losing  some  wood, 
although  receiving  due  attention  in  the  way  of 
mulching  and  moisture.  Cherries  bore  well,  but 
were  smaller  than  usual.  Governor  Wood,  Early 
Rivers,  several  of  the  Bigarreaus,  and  Black  Tar- 
tarian bore  grand  crops.  Morellos  are  very  heavily 
laden,  and  others  of  the  Kentish  or  Morello  type 
are  all  bearing  freely.  Strawberries  were  excep- 
tionally e.arly  and  much  under  average.  Some 
varieties  suffered  badly  from  the  drought.  Those 
kinds  with  a  soft  and  hairy  foliage  got  infested 
with  red  spider  despite  all  remedies  to  prevent  it 
spreading.  Our  crop  would  have  been  poor,  but  by 
early  mulching  .and  a  thorough  so.aking  weekly  we 
had  fruit  for  nearly  six  weeks  and  of  good  quality, 
Vicomtesse,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Keens'  Seedling, 
British  Qaeen,  Elton  Pine,  Jubilee,  and  Latest  of 
All  giving  a  good  return.  Raspberries  suffered 
badly  from  the  hot,  dry  weather,  the  fruits  being 
smaller  and  soon  over.  Superlative  was  our  best 
kind  and  of  good  quality.  Small  fruits,  especially 
Gooseberries,  dropped  badly,  and  the  trees  were 
infested  with  spider,  taking  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  to  preserve  the  few  fruits  left.  Currants 
did  better,  the  crop  being  good  and  the  berries  of 
fair  size.  Damsons  are  a  failure,  the  trees  being 
very  dirty. 

Potatoes  are  under  average,  the  tubers  of  the 
early  kinds  small  and  not  numerous.  Sharpe's 
Victor  was  dug  from  the  open  ground  the  second 
week  in  May,  and  Veitch's  Ashleaf  came  in  early 
and  good  in  quality.  Many  of  the  American  varie- 
ties are  of  good  quality  this  season,  not  so  watery, 
owing  to  the  drought.  So  f.ar  there  is  no  disease, 
and  late  kinds  promise  well.  Peas  were  very  early, 
but  soon  over.  We  mulched  he.avily  all  our  mid- 
season  and  late  varieties,  and  thus  secured  good 
crops.  Cauliflowers  were  scarce  early  in  the  year 
owing  to  the  loss  of  plants  in  winter.  Cabbages 
very  early,  but  most  of  the  Brassica  tribe  have 
suffered  "badly  from  fly.  Our  best  Spinach  is 
Victoria ;  this  is  valuable  in  hot  weather.  Roots, 
such  as  Carrots  and  Turnips,  have  done  fairly  well. 
Succession  crops  are  making  good  headway  and 
will  be  valuable.— G.  Wythes. 


Nash  Court,  Faversham.^The  fruit  crop 
here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  may  be  put  down  as 
exceptionally  heavy.  Pears  and  Apples  very  heavy 
crop,  but  small  owing  to  the  long  drought. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums  abundant  and 
good.  Cherries  never  better.  Strawberries  a 
fair  crop,  but  soon  over.  Of  bush  fruit  Bl.ack 
Cu.rants  were  but  half  a  crop  ;  Red  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  heavy  crop  ;  Raspberries  fair  average. 
Nuts  are  plentiful,  especially  Walnuts,  which  are 
the  heaviest  I  ever  knew. 

Vegetables  with  me  have  been  almost  a  failure. 
Pot.atoes  are  of  good  quality  and  no  disease.  Most 
of  the  crops  here  bad  no  rain  from  planting  till 
lifting.— G.  HuMrnuEY. 

Denbies,  Dorking.— Considering  the  dry  season 
the  crop  of  fruit  here  has  been  very  good,  especi- 
ally Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black 
Currants,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apples  and  Pears. 
Itaspberries  were  very  small  owing  to  the  drought; 
also  the  Apricots  from  the  same  cause,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Peaches. 

Vegetable  crops,  with  the  exception  of  Cabbages 
and  Potatoes,  are  very  inferior  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.— J.  Bei:.sley. 

Woodhatcli  Lodge,  Reigate.— Apples  and 
Pears  over  average.  Plums  slightly  under  average. 
Morello  Cherries,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  average. 
Strawberries  under  average.  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  Nuts  average.  Apples  and  Pears 
where  the  trees  have  not  been  watered  are 
very  small.  With  us  the  fruit  is  swelling  very 
fast    owing    to    having    been    watered,  and    the 


showers  that  have  fallen  lately  have  moistened 
the  atmosphere ;  in  fact,  Pear  Marie  Louise  is  as 
good  now  as  when  gathered  in  October.  The 
season,  owing  to  drought,  has  been  .a  short  one  for 
small  fruit.  Strawberries  promised  well,  but  late 
fruit  failed  to  swell.  Trees  have  suffered  from 
black-fly,  especially  Plums  and  Cherries. 

Early  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  a  failure,  but 
later  varieties  promise  well  at  present ;  the  haulm 
is  green  and  sturdy  in  growth.  It  has  been  a 
most  trying  season  for  vegetables.  Early  Pe  is  and 
Ellam's  Cabbage  have  been  good,  but  Later  Cab- 
bage b.as  failed.  Everything  in  the  Brassica  tribe, 
also  French  Beans,  are  smothered  with  black-fly. 
Main-crop  Peas  have  been  covered  with  thrips. — 
C.  J.  Saltkk. 

Hamstead  Park,  Newbury.  —  Peaches, 
Gooseberries  and  Apples  are  plentiful  ;  also  Black 
and  Red  Currants  ;  but  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Damsons,  Cherries  and  Apricots  are  poor  crops. 
Plums  and  Pears  are  fair  crops.  Roses  have  been 
very  poor,  and  the  herbaceous  plants  have  suffered 
very  much. 

This  has  been  the  most  trying  season  for  all 
kinds  of  seed  I  ever  knew.  In  many  cases  I  have 
h.ad  to  sow  four  times.  All  the  early  kinds  of 
Potatoes  are  very  poor  indeed,  a  little  under  half  a 
crop,  but  Magnum  Bonum  is  looking  well.  I  am 
in  hopes  we  shall  get  a  full  crop.  Early  Peas  and 
Cauliflowers  have  been  almost  a  failure. — Robert 
Ga.mmox. 

Claydon  Park,  Winslow.— The  fruit  crops, 
speaking  generally,  are  very  good  in  this  district 
with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  which  were 
very  light  and  soon  over.  Caterpillars,  aphis,  and 
red  spider  have  been  very  troublesome.  I  have  no- 
ticed the  Gooseberry  trees  in  many  of  the  cottagers' 
gardens  have  been  literally  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
though  bearing  heavy  crops.  Apples  especially 
are  above  the  average,  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock 
that  have  been  kept  mulched  have  borne  very  firm 
fruit  of  excellent  colour.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Beauty 
of  Bath  have  been  exceptionally  early  this  season. 
Pears  are  scarcely  up  to  the  average  ;  the  trees 
have  suffered  from  the  rav;iges  of  the  red  spider. 
Plums  are  above  the  average.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants very  good,  though  the  fruit  is  small.  Our 
Peach  crops  as  a  rule  are  good ;  this  year  they  are 
very  abundant  and  quite  a  month  earlier,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  almost  tropical  heat  we  have  had 
during  the  summer.  The  fruit  is  very  firm  and  the 
flavour  excellent. 

Vegetables,  especially  Cauliflowers,  have  suffered 
very  much  from  the  drought.  Pe.as  and  Spinach 
have  suffered  very  much  from  the  intense  heat. 
Potatoes  are  very  good,  and  up  to  now  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  disease. — I.  Milsom. 

Luton  Hoo,  Beds.— In  this  neighbourhood 
Apples  and  Pears  are  very  abundant,  the  fruits 
being  of  first-class  quality.  Peaches  are  a  good 
crop,  so  also  are  Apricots,  but  rather  small.  All 
kinds  of  bush  fruits  are  good.  Strawberries  I  never 
Sivw  looking  better  than  they  did  in  the  spring.  We 
had  a  good  set,  but  the  fruits  turned  out  very 
small  owing  to  the  drought,  the  best  being 
gathered  from  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Presi<lent,  and  John 
Ruskin.  Plums  are  a  good  crop,  and  though  great 
numliers  fell  off  thiough  insufficient  moisture,  there 
is  still  plenty  left.  Early  Potatoes  are  good,  but 
the  crop  will  be  lighter  than  usual.  In  some  parts 
of  Bedfordshire  caterpillars  have  been  very  trouble- 
some, but  fortunately  not  so  here,  green  and 
black-fly  being  our  worst  enemies,  with  red  spider 
on  the  Damsons.— G.  H.  Maycock. 

■Waresley  Park,  Sandy.- Fruit  crops  with 
me  and  in  this  neighbourhood  are  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions below  the  average  and  fully  a  month  ear- 
lier than  usu.il.  I  g.athered  some  .largonelle  Pears 
to-day  (July  iH)  of  good  quality.  This  Pear  in  or- 
dinary seasons  is  not  ripe  before  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  very  thin.  In  some  parts  of 
this  district  there  are  good  crops  of  Green  Gages. 
Cherries  are  light,  but  good.  Apricots  are  splendid, 
the  best  I  have  had  for  years.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  below  the  average.     Strawberries  were 
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good,   but   of  short  duration.     All   sorts  of  bush 
fruits  are  fairly  good. 

Vege'.-ibles  in  this  dry  district  are  very  poor 
unless  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
abundance  of  water  been  used.  Beans,  Marrows, 
Cucumbers,  and  Onions  are  grown  largely  in  this 
district  for  market,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  a 
failure.— R.  C.vuteb. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Sjlidago  serotina  is  a  splendid  Golden  Rod. 
Its  flowers  are  of  the  richest  yellow  colour,  pro- 
duced in  a  dense  mass,  and  make  a  fine  show  of 
colour  in  the  border  .at  this  season.  ^Ve  recently 
noticed  it  in  bloom  at  Long  Ditton. 

Zinnias  from  Surrey. — I  have  sent  you  some 
double  Zinnias  and  Gailiardias.  The  Zinnias  are 
planted  in  masses,  each  colour  separate,  and  give 
a  grand  effect. — J.  GUYETT,  BroiuUaiid.i,  Ascot. 

*,*  These  Zinnias  are  fine  in  sixe  and  superb  in 
colour,  owing  no  d^iubt  in  part  to  the  hot  Surrey 
soils.  In  some  cold  sjils  Zinnias  never  show  their 
fine  qualities — Ed. 

A  beautiful  Funkia  which  we  noticed  in 
bloom  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Barr  at  Long 
Ditton  is  F.  subcordata  grandiflora.  It  is  flower- 
ing freely  in  the  open,  the  spike  sturdy,  and  sup- 
porting large  pure  white  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers.  If  the  soil  is  not  well  drained,  molerately 
light,  and  the  petition  sunny,  it  will  not  bloom. 
A  good  mass  of  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  garden, 
the  flowers  being  larger  and  more  fragrant  than 
those  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  more  often  called 
V.  japonica. 

Hedychium  Gardaorianum. — A  bed  of  this 
specie*  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  is  interesting,  as 
the  plants  are  blooming  freely,  and  the  fine  green 
leafage,  even  without  flowers,  is  cnnspicuous.  The 
Hedyc'iium  is,  of  course,  a  greenhouse  plant,  but 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  beds,  the  best 
soil  to  use  being  light  loam.  In  especially 
favoured  spots  it  will  be  safe  in  the  open  if  the 
crowns  are  protected  with  coal  ashes  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  ;  otherwise  the  roots  should  be  lifted 
and  treated  similarly  to  those  of  the  Dahlia. 

Lilies  at  Tottenham. — Many  Lilies  are  in 
bloom  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham,  and  amongst 
them  there  is  the  new  L.  Henryi,  which  we 
recently  made  note  of  as  in  bloom  in  the  Kew 
cr)ll«!ction.  We  a^e  pleased  to  see  that  this  beau- 
tiful kind  is  getting  spread,  as  it  will  doubtless 
become  in  a  few  years'  time  a  largely  grown  type. 
Very  charming  also  were  the  tall-growing  L. 
superbum,  L.  speciosum  in  variety,  L.  auratum 
platyphyllum,  L.  a.  rubrum  vittatum,  and  the 
foims  of  L.  tigrinum,  the  best  being  the  very  fine 
variety  splendens. 

The  Flame  Nasturtium,  as  Tropseolum  spe- 
ciosum is  familiarly  called,  is  one  of  the  finest 
fl  iwering  creepers.  It  was  very  beautiful  a  few 
Hays  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  at 
Wisley,  the  graceful  shoots  coming  through  a 
dense  hedge  and  lighting  it  up  with  colour.  It  is 
strange  that  such  a  creeper  should  be  compara- 
tively rare  in  gardens,  although  in  moist,  fairly 
rich  soil  it  will  thrive  to  perfection.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  trailing  shoots  covered  with 
rich  vermilion-coloured  flowers  are  brilliant  in  the 
extreme. 

Magnolias   at  Washington  City,    D.C. 

The  species  and  varieties  of  Magnolia  indigenous 
to  the  States,  as  well  as  those  from  China  and 
Japan,  succeed  admirably  in  Washington.  Our 
warm,  dry  autumns  mature  the  wood  and  perfect 
the  flower-buds  for  spring.  These  plants  are  per- 
fectly hardv.  Our  winters,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture occasionally  goes  down  to  10°  below  zero, 
never  injure  wood  or  bud  if  the  cold  is  uniformly 
steady.  What  w?  have  most  to  fear  is  mild  weather 
in  January  or  February,  followed  by  a  cold  snap. 
This  injures  the  flower-buds.     The  past  winter  has 


been  unprecedentedly  cold,  yet  on  the  return  of 
spring  our  Magnolias  were  very  fine.  I  sent  by 
mail  yesterday  some  photographs  of  Magnolias  in 
bloom.  Should  you  consider  any  of  the  same  of 
sulhcient  interest  to  use  in  Tilt;  G.\udhn,  they  are 
at  your  service. — John  Salil,  Washington  Nur- 
series, Auijust  12,  18ii:i. 

*,*  Excellent  photographs,  showing  well  both 
habit  and  bloom,  and  which  we  hope  to  have  en- 
graved for  The  Garden. — Ed. 

Sedum  Ewersi. — Our  gardens  lose  much  in 
interest  through  want  of  variety  in  the  plants  used 
for  edgings.  A  bed  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  is 
edged  with  this  Sedum,  and  it  is  a  perfect  mat  of 
rosy  purple  flowers,  so  densely  produced  as  to  hide 
the  silvery  or  glaucous  leafage.  A  broad  edging  of 
it  might  be  planted  freely  without  introducing  a 
monotonous  effect.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  light  soils, 
and  bees  have  a  special  fondness  for  the  flowers. 

Annuals  in  a  dry  season.— Among  those 
which  which  have  flourished  well  during  this  dry 
and  hot  summer  are  the  following  :  Viscaria  cardi- 
nalis,  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  (never  saw  it 
so  fine),  Phacelia  campanuloides,  Agrostemma 
coeli-rosa,  Calliopsis,  mixed ;  Larkspur,  mixed ; 
Lupine,  mixed;  Lasthenia  californica.  B.irtonia 
aurea.  Sweet  Sultan,  Phlox  Drummondi  grandi- 
Uoia,  Shirley  and  Mikado  Poppies,  Nemophila, 
Salpiglossis  and  Cannabis. — M.  A.  R.,  Lipliook. 

Carnation  Mrs.   Reynolds  Hole. — I    was 

surprised  to  note  that  some  correspondents 
write  rather  disparagingly  of  the  constitution  of 
this  variety.  It  does  very  well  here.  To  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  falling  off,  in  this  excep- 
tional season,  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point, I  looked  carefully  through  our  bed  of  this 
variety,  and  found  we  had  been  able  to  put  down 
an  average  of  seven  strong  layers  from  each  plant 
It  bloomed  very  freely,  but  some  of  the  flowers 
were  inclined  to  split. — E.  B  ,  tlaremoni. 

Pentstetnons  are  blooming  remarkably  well 
this  year,  and  this  is  evidence  that  they  are 
capable  of  withstanding  a  long  spall  of  tropical 
weather,  whilst  tuberous  Begonias  and  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums are  almost  burnt  up.  The  Pentstemon  is 
becoming  slowly,  but  surely,  a  popular  garden 
flower.  A  few  kinds  noted  in  bloom  may  be  men- 
tioned as  being  of  very  fine  colour :  Cythere, 
purple  ;  Wm.  Scott  Watson,  deep  crimson  ;  Mr.=. 
Hemans,  white,  flushed  with  rose  ;  Emperor,  crim- 
son ;  H.  StadtlPr,  purple ;  Longfellow,  crimson ; 
and  Norma,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  crim- 
son-coloured varieties. 

An  interesting  Tigridia  is  T.  Van  Houttei, 
a  native  of  North  America,  and  of  extremely  beau- 
tiful colouring.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
various  shades  are  rather  dark  and  the  flowers 
comparatively  small,  so  that  this  acquisition  is  far 
less  valuable  to  the  garden  than  the  brilliant  T. 
pavonia,  the  familiar  Tiger  flower.  The  growth  is 
slender,  the  leaves  narrow,  deeply  riboed,  rich 
green,  and  the  flowers  clear  yellowish  as  regards 
the  ground  colour,  richly  striped  and  suffused  with 
deep  crimson  in  rich  association  with  the  yellow 
stamens.  T.  Van  Houttei  is  certainly  a  most  in- 
terestirg  type,  and  is  in  full  bloom  in  the  Long 
Ditton  nursery. 

Early-flowering  Asters.  —  Several  early- 
flowering  Asters  are  in  bloom,  although  they 
usually  do  not  flower  until  quite  September.  But 
when  recently  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's  nursery 
at  Long  Ditton  we  made  note  of  several  varieties 
in  beauty.  One  of  the  best  of  all  this  section  is 
A.  acris,  a  dwarf,  vigorous  growing  kind,  which 
we  should  like  to  see  more  popular  in  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  soft  and  pale  purple-lilac,  pro- 
duced in  a  dense  head,  and  the  plant  when  in  a 
mass  makes  a  great  show  of  colour.  A  bed  of  it 
presents  a  fine  effect  in  the  autumn.  Also  in  bloom 
were  A.  ptarmicoides,  A.  umbellatus,  A.  corym- 
bosus  Perseus  and  A.  Shorti. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — These  charming  flowers 
are  in  full  beauty  in  the  Broxbourne  nursery.  They 
are  represented  by  large  masses,  which  make  a  gay 
display  of  variel  colour.     At  Kew  also,  near  the 


Cumberland  mound,  clumps  of  them  amongst 
Ferns  mike  a  pleasing  picture,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  are  not  more  grown  in  English  gardens. 
They  are  not  diflioult  to  establish,  but  should  be 
left  alone  to  form  bold  masses.  There  is  beauty 
not  only  in  the  flowers,  but  also  in  the  marbled 
and  variously  coloured  leafage  ;  whilst  the  shelter 
from  Grass,  Ferni  and  similar  things  protects 
them  from  storms  of  rain.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  flowers  are  most  welcome,  and  in  mild 
weather  continue  in  beauty  more  or  less  through- 
out the  winter. 

Plumbago  capensis  planted  out. — It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  beautiful  plant  is  not  more  used 
as  it  is  at  Chiswick  for  bedding.  In  the  larger 
London  parks  large  specimens  are  grouped  on  the 
turf,  and  they  have  a  distinct  aspect,  but  Mr.  Barron 
uses  small  examples  in  beds,  with  the  result  they 
are  as  pretty  as  anything  we  have  noticed  this 
season.  In  one  case  a  bed  is  filled  with  it,  the 
edging  an  Echeveria,  whose  tall  flower-stems  are  in 
delightful  contrast  to  the  profuse  display  of  deli- 
cate blue  flowers.  P.  capensis  is  blooming  excep- 
tionally well  this  year,  and  a  good  mass  of  it  makes 
a  distinct  feature  in  the  garden.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  lift  the  plants  before  they  are  injured 
by  frost ;  pot  them  up,  keep  over  the  winter  under 
glass,  and  plant  out  again  in  the  following  May. 

Primula  Poissoni  is  flowering  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew,  but  it  is  better  as  a  pot  plant.  It 
does  not  seem  very  happy  in  the  open,  although 
it  is  early  yet  to  tell  what  this  fine  species  is 
capable  of.  P.  japonica,  to  which  P.  Poissoni 
bears  much  resemblance,  is  now  planted  largely  in 
the  open.  We  hope  that  it  will  prove  as  easily 
grown  as  the  older  species.  The  coloured  plate  of 
it  in  The  Garden.  October  17,  1891,  will 
show  its  character  ;  the  flowers,  however,  vary  in 
colour,  those  of  the  plant  figured  being  of  a  rosy 
shade.  P.  Poissoni  was  first  introduced  to  France 
by  a  French  missionary  named  Abbe  Delavay,  who 
found  it  in  Yunnan  (China)  about  eight  years 
since.  Seeds  of  it  were  forwarded  to  Paris,  and 
from  thence  to  Kew.  It  was  found  at  an  elevation 
of  between  5000  feet  and  7000  feet. 

Nympheea  Marliacea  — A  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  Water  Lily  has  for  several  weeks  made  a 
pretty  picture  in  a  recess  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lake  in  the  pleasure  ground  at  Kew,  and  on  the 
morning  of  August  19  seven  flowers  were  fully 
expanded  on  the  plant.  This  Water  Lily  was  first 
brought  into  notice  about  six  years  ago  by  M. 
Latour  Marliac,  a  well-known  cultivator  of  Nym- 
pbfeas  and  Bamboos.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful soft  yellow  and  about  the  same  size  as  in  our 
native  Nymphaia  alba.  Its  affinities,  however, 
are  with  the  North  American  species,  N.  tuberosa, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  variety  named 
flavescens  by  Professor  Oliver.  However  that  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  value  as  a 
hardy  Water  Lily,  being  extremely  free-flowering 
and  distinct  from  any  other  thriving  out  of  doors. 
A  coloured  plate  of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
March  :.il,  188.s._B. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — On  its  first  flowering 
under  cultivation  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  this  Vanda 
was  at  once  recognised  as  the  finest  species  known, 
and  this  position  it  still  holds.  Its  pre-eminence 
is  shown  yet  more  strongly  by  its  flowering  during 
August  and  September,  when  few  of  our  showiest 
Orchids  are  in  bloom  to  compete  with  it.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  It  is 
erect  in  growth,  with  stout,  strap-shp.ped  leaves  a 
foot  long.  The  racemes  proceed  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  have  been  known  to  c.irry  more 
than  a  dozen  flowers.  But  with  even  half  that 
number,  the  effect  produced  is  not  easily  sur- 
passed, for  not  only  are  the  flowers  unusually 
large,  but  they  are  remarkable  for  their  striking 
contrasts  of  colour.  The  upper  sepal  and  the  two 
petals  are  of  a  pale  rosy  lilac,  tinged  towards  the 
base  with  yellow,  where  also  numerous  crimson 
dnts  occur.  The  lateral  sepals  are  2  inches  in 
diameter,  the  fawn-coloured  ground  being  overlaid 
by  a  conspicuous  network  of   brownish  crimson 
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lines.  The  lip  is  proportionately  small  and  in 
colour  dull  crimson  and  greenish  yellow.  The  full 
diameter  of  the  flower  is  5  inches,  its  somewhat 
flat  appearance  suggesting  a  resemblance  to  Mil- 
tonia  vexiliaria.  There  is  a  good  example  at  Kew 
now  carrying  a  raceme  of  seven  flowers. 

An  interesting  race  of  double  Begonias 

we  made  note  of  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Chiswick 
gardens.  A  large  bed  is  planted  with  several  va- 
rieties, each  of  which  is  better  adapted  for  bed- 
ding than  the  ordinary  double-flowered  kinds.  The 
plants  are  compact,  neat  and  dwarf,  the  flowers 
being  produced  well  above  the  leafage.  Louise 
Robert  is  white,  touched  with  rose,  the  flowers 
very  neat  ;  Mme.  Louis  Urban,  rose-crimson  ;  mul- 
tiflora  I'Avenir,  deep  crimson;  multiflora  rosea, 
rose-pink;  multiflora  Mme.  Courteois, pale  yellow, 
a  very  charming  kind,  very  free  and  pretty  ;  mul- 
tiflora gracilis,  crimson,  and  Soleil  d'Austerlitz, 
deep  crimson.  These  varieties  represent  a  class  of 
Begrnias  which  will  be  doubtless  much  used  for 
bedding  in  the  future,  as  they  are  blooming  freely 
this  year,  when  double- flowered  Begonias  in  the 
open  are  scarcely  .satisfactory,  A  bed  might  well 
be  formed  of  fuch  a  kind  as  Mme.  Courteois,  of 
a  peculiarly  soft  and  attractive  colour.  The  plants 
are  useful  also  for  forming  a  margin  to  beds  filled 
with  larger  growing  things. 

Vanda  ccerulea, — First  introduced  in  1849, 
this  beautiful  Vanda  remained  for  many  years  one 
of  the  rarest  of  its  class.  Like  many  other  Orchids 
sent  home  about  that  time,  which  although  natives 
of  tropical  latitudes,  yet  grew  at  such  high  eleva- 
tions as  to  be  practically  temperate  plants,  it  was 
sweated  to  death  in  hot,  close  stoves.  Its  cultiva- 
tion is  now,  however,  pretty  generally  successful. 
It  is  usually  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  where 
it  obtains  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  light,  and  is 
rested  in  winter  by  keeping  it  on  the  dry  side 
from  December  to  February.  During  the  period 
of  active  growth  it  likes  copious  supplies  of  water. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  one  of  the  most  rarely 
seen  in  Orchids,  being  a  lavender-blue  on  the 
outer  segments,  whilst  the  lip  is  almost  pure 
blue.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong,  the 
ground  colour  prettily  tessellated  with  darker 
lines.  In  large-flowered  varieties  the  blossoms  are 
4  inches  in  diameter,  the  parts  overlapping  each 
other.  The  species  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees 
on  the  Khasya  Hills  in  localities  where  slight 
frosts  are  occasionally  experienced.— B. 

The  Sorrel  Tree  (Oxydendron  arboreum). — 
Although  one  of  the  oldest  of  American  ericaceous 
plants  introduced  to  Britain,  this  species  appears 
at  present  to  be  one  of  the  rarest.  Oxydendron  is 
now  its  accepted  name  (by  Professor  Sargent 
amongst  other  botanists),  but  it  is  more  frequently 
known  in  gardens  as  an  Andromeda.  In  an  adult 
state  it  is,  as  the  specific  names  implies,  a  small 
tree,  and  is  found  in  the  South-eastern  United 
States  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
It  carries  a  cluster  of  racemes  at  the  end  of  each 
branch,  the  flowers  being  white  and  cylindrical. 
The  leaves  sre  dark  green,  oblong,  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  slightly  serrated  ;  they  differ  from  the 
somewhat  similar  foliaged  Vaccinium  arboreum 
by  being  smooth  underneath,  whilst  the  latter  is 
slightly  hairy.  A  fine  old  specimen  grows  in  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  and  there 
is  one  flowering  at  the  present  time  near  the 
Water  Lily  house  at  Kew.  The  leaves  have  an 
acid  taste,  on  account  of  which  the  tree  is  known 
in  the  United  States  as  the  Sorrel  Tree.  The 
species  sometimes  figures  in  trade  catalogues  as  a 
Ljonia.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1752,  and  is  altogether  an  interesting  as  well  as 
a  beautiful  tree. 

Ailenthus  glandulosus  is  a  noble  tree,  beau- 
tiful at  all  seasons  both  when  leafless  on  account 
of  its  varied  outline,  and  when  adorned  with  its 
large  pinnate  leaves,  toothed  at  the  base  with  the 
glands  from  which  it  takes  its  specific  name.  It 
was  introduced  from  China  in  1 751.  It  is  quite  hardy 
in  this  neighbourhood  and  attains  fine  proportions. 
Its  special  recommendation  is  the  beauty  of  the 
seed-vessels,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Ash 
after  a  warm  and  sunny  summer,  such  as  the  pre- 


sent and  that  of  1887.  During  the  past  four  or 
five  weeks  the  parts  of  the  trees  exposed  to 
the  sun  have  been  brilliant,  the  elegant  keys, 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  hanging  in  profuse  ma'^ses. 
The  large  trees  thus  emblazoned  form  very  striking 
objects.  This  yiar,  from  the  prolonged  and  power- 
ful sunshine,  the  trees  have  been  unusually  bright 
and  conspicuous,  but  not  so  brightly  coloured  as 
in  the  Jubilee  year,  the  seed-vessels  not  being  so 
large,  but  more  numerous  than  in  1887.  The 
mode  of  fructification  is  very  interesting.  The 
male  trees  this  jear  were  so  laden  with  pollen, that 
when  shaken  by  the  wind  it  fell  as  a  cloud,  and 
the  ground  beneath  was  thickly  covered.  The 
pollen  thus  dispersed  alighted  on  the  female  in- 
florescence at  considerable  distances.  The  area 
over  which  the  pollen  was  spread  was  large,  and 
the  topmost  branches  of  some  trees  a  furlong  dis- 
tant and  apparently  in  face  of  the  prevalent  wind 
have  been  fertilised,  but  none  so  markedly  as  that 
in  the  accompanying  photographs. — J.  S.  B.,  BatJi. 
*,*  With  these  notes  were  sent  excellent  pho- 
tographs, one  showing  well  the  form  of  a  fine 
tree  and  the  other  a  fruiting  shoot. — Ed. 


NOTES  FROM  NEVVRY. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  dwarf  alpines  which 
flowered  here  last  spring  was  Mathiola  valeslaca ;  it 
has  narrow  grey  foliage,  and  forms  a  perfect  hillock 
of  the  softest  mauve.  Hesperis  violacea  is  similar 
in  colour,  bat  the  flowers  are  lai'ger.  It  is  bloom- 
ing again  now  in  August.  Myosotis  lithospermifolia, 
distinct  and  good,  forms  an  upright  little  tuft, 
and  is  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  blue.  M.  Welwitschi, 
now  in  full  flower,  is  a  very  good  and  free-growing 
plant,  and  where  Forget-me  not  is  required  in 
plenty  in  the  end  of  summer,  is  quite  a  valuable 
introduction.  Micromeria  montana  is  a  charmius; 
little  shrubby  plant,  the  spikes  quite  G  inches  long, 
the  flowers  pinkih.  Thymus  comosus  is  a  very 
fine  plant,  and  quite  the  best  of  the  Thymes;  the 
rosy  spikes,  4  inches  long,  produced  in  gieat 
profusion,  continue  long  in  flower.  Pentstemm 
atro-purpureus  is  a  delightful  plant,  in  habit 
erect,  in  height  about  0  inches,  with  clean,  glossy, 
ovate  leaves  and  purplish  crimson  flowertub>-s. 
Gentiana  alba  wiU  become  quite  a  front  rank 
plant ;  it  grows  freely  in  any  ordinary  soil  not  tno 
wet,  attains  a  height  of  12  inches  to  18  inches, 
and  bears  terminal  heads  of  very  lirge  pure  white 
flowers,  and  is  in  full  beauty  now.  S;igittaria 
gracilis  flore-pleno  is  one  of  the  most  chastely  beau- 
tiful aquatics  which  has  flowcre  i  this  season.  In 
foliage  it  is  by  far  the  most  graceful  of  the  Arrow- 
heads; the  flowers  are  full,  double  and  snowy  white. 
Liatris  callilepis  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  in- 
troduced species.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  has 
large  (for  a  Liatris)  leaves,  and  the  individual  heads 
are  2  inches  across;  it  is  far  acdaway  larger  than 
any  species  I  know.  L.  callilepis  alba  is  a  gem, 
indeed;  the  species  is  a  very  graceful  and  hand- 
some one;  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and  remain 
a  long  time  in  beauty.  L.  callilepis  alba  rosea 
is  the  first  instance  I  have  seen  of  a  bicolor, 
and  in  habit  it  is  similar  to  the  last ;  the  flower 
tubes  are  white  and  the  tips  and  anthers  pink;  it 
is  very  charming.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  is  a  well- 
named  plant;  its  flowers  are  the  largest  and  the 
colour  superb.  The  gem  of  gems  in  flower  just 
now  is  Linaria  alpina  alba  rosea ;  the  flowers  are 
pale  flesh  colour  with  a  rich  orange  throat.  The 
warm  summer  weather  has  suited  the  Callirhoes, 
and  C.  involucrata  is  and  has  been  very  fine,  its 
colour  closely  similar  to  that  of  Calandrinia  um- 
bellata,  which  has  also  been  a  good  18'.).'!  plant. 
The  distinct  Lithospermum  canescens  was  beauti- 
ful in  June,  with  its  fine  orange  flower-heads.  Here 
at  any  rate  it  is  not  a  diflicult  plant  to  manage,  but 
it  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  rarer  L.  hirtum,  which  is 
more  orange.  Fuchsia  myrtifolia  is  a  very  valuable 
garden  plant  in  appearance,  much  like  a  miniature 
F.  gracilis,  foliage  and  flowers  being  similar,  but  in 
height  it  is  only  about  18  inches,  forming  quite  a 
perfect  pyramid,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
filiforme  has  been  one  of  the  most  admired  plant  3 


here  this  season,  the  flowers  full  size,  with  the 
florets  cut  into  thread-like  divisions.  As  a  decora- 
tive subject  it  is  quite  the  best  of  the  Marguerites. 
Coris  monspessulanus  was  charming  in  a  sunny 
wall  pocket ;  it  appears  to  live  on  sunshine.  Ale- 
tris  farinosa  has  been  very  good  in  several  different 
aspects  ;  on  the  top  of  a  stone-supported  bank  in 
full  sun,  in  a  boggy  place  in  full  sun  and  in  a 
wet  shady  place.  In  the  last,  however,  its  leaves 
keep  greener  and  do  not  take  on  the  bronzy  hue 
they  do  in  the  exposed  positions.  Baptisia  tinc- 
toria  is  a  really  valuable  late  summer  plant.  Here 
it  is  a  dense  mass  of  yellow;  it  grows  about  li 
feet  high,  finely  branching.  Boscoea  purpurea  in  a 
sunny  border  is  beautiful.  R.  sikkimensis  in  a 
shady  border  is  more  beautiful ;  it  is  a  more  leafy 
and  robust  plant,  with  flowers  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  above  and  of  a  soft  mauve  colour.  Nerine 
coruscans  in  a  sunny  border  close  beside  the  Ros- 
coea  is  and  has  been  in  full  flower  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  despite  the  pelting  rain  showers 
which  have  prevailed  more  or  less  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  it  remains  fresh  and  unin- 
jured, brighter  and  better  than  on  is  accustomed  to 
see  it  in  the  greenhouses.  Vallota  purpurea 
in  the  same  border  is  vigorous  and  all  but  in 
flower.  Hedysarum  multijugum,  as  a  distinctly 
interesting  Ute-flowering  shrub,  will  be  hard  to 
beat ;  in  growth  free,  the  flower-spikes  6  inches  to 
9  inches  long  produced  in  the  upper  axils,  colour 
purplish  crimson.  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
a  miniature  bog  formed  in  a  stone  trough.  Some 
peaty  soil  was  put  in  nearly  filling  it,  then  _  a 
quantity  of  Lophiola  aurea.  Lobelia,  Kalmia, 
Lysimachia  longifolia,  a  few  Arrowheads,  and 
some  tufts  of  Gentiana  bavarica.  It  has  been  quite 
a  success.  Two  very  fine  cold  house  climbers  are 
in  flower  now — Mutisia  retusa  with  pink  ray.s,  and 
Convolvulus  californicus,  the  latter  a  very  beautiful 
plant.  It,  is  evergreen,  the  growth  slender  and 
free,  the  flowers,  milk  white,  produced  in  the  freest 
manner  for  months,  T.  Smith. 


Books. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.* 
We  have  long  been  hoping  to  see  some  tangible 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  society,  and  are 
pleased  to  record  that  we  have  just  received  a 
small  paper  covered  pamphlet  of  thirty-seven  pages 
bearing  the  above  title. 

In  general  appearance  this  report  resembles  very 
closely  the  National  Chrysanthemum  catalogue  of 
this  country,  but  its  scope  is  somewhat  more 
restrictei.  There  are  four  divisions  corresponding 
to  the  select  lists  in  the  National  catalogue,  and 
these  are  devoted  to  incurved,  Japanese  incurved, 
Japanese  and  reflexed  varieties,  the  whole  of 
which  are  the  product  of  American  seedling  raisers 
or  importers.  The  names  of  the  raisers  and  dis- 
tributors, with  dates,  are  supplied,  but,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  seven  years  ago,  the  descrip- 
tions given  are  rather  meagre  and  confined  to  the 
colour  only.  There  is  a  very  lengthy  alphabetical 
list  printed  in  double  columns  at  the  end,  in  which 
the  choice  of  varieties  has  been  of  a  more  cosmo- 
politan nature,  such  well-known  European  varie- 
ties as  Alberic  Lunden,  Amy  Furze,  Baron  Beust, 
Belle  Paule,  Carew  Underwood,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Eynsford  While,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Isabella  Bott,  the  Christines,  the 
Queen  family,  &c.,  finding  a  place  there.  In  this 
list  a  short  description,  with  the  section,  follows 
the  name,  and  is  probably  all  that  will  be  required 
by  American  growers. 

Considerin.g  the  very  great  interest  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  excited  in  America,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  its  literature  does  not 
increase  there  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  hither- 
to been  the  case,  but  this  at  any  rate  makes  the 

*  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of 
t'lirysant'iouiu-as."  American  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety. 
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little  book  now  umler  review  all  the  more  accept- 
able, la  England  there  is  so  keen  a  desire 
among  a  certain  section  of  cultivators  to  know 
exact  particulars  concerning  tlie  varieties  in  their 
collections,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  work  by 
an  authoritative  body  in  America  may  greatly  help 
(o  facilitate  the  aci|uisitioii  of  such  knowlege.  It 
has  lonLT  been  a  most  dithcult  matter  to  tr.ice 
the  origin  of  many  Chrysanthemums  that  have 
reached  this  country  through  America,  and  we 
would  without  critically  examiaing  the  new  work 
simply  observe  that  its  value  depends  wholly  upon 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  such  particulars.  The 
price  is  not  stated,  and  we  cannot  say  whether  the 
report  is  only  supplied  to  members  or  not. 

Chrysanth. 


Chryaanthemums.* — Tliis  is  a  sm^U-sized  ill  us 
tr.ited  brochure  of  thirty  pages,  forming  one  of  a 
feries  issued  by  Mr.  John  Lewis  C'hilds,  of  New 
York.  There  are  in  all  eleven  short  chapters  deal- 
ing with  such  subjects  as  the  different  types  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Chrysanthemums  as  outdoor 
plants,  as  house  plants,  as  greenhouse  plants, 
propagation,  growing  plants  from  seed.  Sea., 
are  of  course  treated  from  the  American 
grower's  standpoint,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
difference  in  clrmate.  There  are  nine  little  illus- 
trations of  the  aver.au;e  American  catalogue  type, 
and  the  work  itself  is  a  creditable  volume,  and  wrll, 
no  djubt,  be  of  service  to  beginners  in  Chrysanthe- 
mum cultivation  across  the  Atlantic,  although 
from  its  unpretentiousness  it  is  not  likely  to  com- 
pete seriously  with  a  book  like  "  Chrysanthemum 
Cullure  for  America,"  by  James  Morton,  which 
was  reviewed  in  these  pages  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  two  years  ago. — Cheysanth. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


GARDENING  AND   i'ORESTRY   EXHIBITION, 

EARL'S  COURT. 

August  23  and  24. 

The  schedule  on  this  occasion  was  not  framed 
for  plants,  although  a  few  miscellaneous  groups 
were  shown.  It  was  chiefly  for  Gladioli  and  Dah- 
lias, which  were  shown  exceedingly  well.  The 
large  marquee  was  tilled  as  full  as  it  should  be, 
at  any  rate  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  there 
being  neither  spare  tabling  nor  vacant  spaces, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  overcrowded  in  any 
part.  A  more  interesting  show  in  all  respects  has 
hardly  been  held  at  this  resort  this  year,  whilst 
the  winning  exhibits  were  all  first-rate.  The 
Dahlias  were  the  most  numerous  of  any,  but 
Gladioli  were  shown  in  the  finest  condition.  A 
quantity  of  excellent  fruit  was  also  staged,  chiefly 
from  outside,  although  some  fine  Melons  were 
likewise  exhibited. 

Dahlias. 

Iq  most  of  the  Dahlia  classes  there  was  an  extra 
strong  competition.  For  twenty-four  shows  and 
fancies  in  variety,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farn- 
ham,  was  placed  first  with  blooms  of  first-rate 
quality  and  in  good  selection  of  colour.  The  best 
of  these  were  John  Walker  (fine  white).  Buttercup, 
Maud  Fellowes,  Muriel,  Nugget,  David  Saunders! 
and  Major  Bartelott.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  was  a  remarkably  close  second, 
there  being  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
exhibits.  His  best  flowers  were  Primrose  Dame 
J.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Slack,  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
Colonist.  Mr.  Vagg,  Bedford,  Havering,  Essex, 
was  first  for  twelve  kinds  with  even  blooms,  the 
best  of  which  were  Prince  of  Denmark,  Rev.  J.  ]!. 
Camm,  and  James  Cocker.     Mr.  Ocock,  Havering 

*  A  hook  of  practical  information  regarding  Chrv- 
sautliriiurms  and  their  culture  (Cbdd's  Horticultui-iil 
Literature). 


Park,  was  a  poor  second,  his  best  blooms  being 
Dazzler  and  Harry  Keith. 

Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias  were  exhibited  as 
usu;il  in  bunches,  and  they  made  a  fine  display, 
all  four  of  the  competing  exhibits  being  excellent. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son  were  first  with  a  fine 
selection,  consisting  of  Countess  of  Gosford  (extra 
line).  Beauty  of  Arundel  (a  rich  colour),  Kaiserin, 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  Duchess  of  York,  orange 
shaded  with  crimson,  new  ;  Lord  Rcsebery  and 
r.ertha  Mawley.  Mr.  W.  Scale,  Vine  Nursery, 
Sevenoaks,  was  second  with  fine  blooms,  forming  a 
showy  st.and.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son  were  also 
fir.st  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  single  Datilias 
with  the  best  kinds,  Lowfield  Beauty,  The  Bride, 
Aurora  (new).  Eclipse,  Miss  Linnaker  and  W.  C. 
Harvey  being  the  best  half-dozen.  Mr.  Scale  was 
second  again  with  a  good  display  of  flowers.  The 
latter  exhibitor  won  the  first  place  with  pompon 
varieties  with  typical  kinds,  the  best  being  Leila, 
Lilian,  Eva,  Whisper,  Mary  Kirk  and  Red  Indian. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  again  followed  very  closely  in 
this  class,  having  a  fine  selection.  Rowena  (new), 
rich  orange-scarlet ;  Darkness,  Ariel,  Fairy  Tales 
and  Irene  being  the  best  and  most  distinct. 
Messis.  J.  Cheal  and  Son  also  showed  well  in  this 
class. 

Gladioli. 

The  finest  feature  here  was  the  magnificent  array 
of  mo  spikes  in  the  open  class  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge.  These  were  of 
superb  quality,  the  spikes  large  and  the  individual 
flowers  large.  Of  the  older  sorts,  Baroness  Bur- 
dett  Cjutts,  light  pink;  Grand  Rouge,  fine  red, 
with  dark  feather ;  Atlas,  blush ;  lolanthe,  pale 
salmon ;  Conquerant,  dark  cerise,  and  Pasteur, 
terra-cotta-pink,  were  the  most  distinct  ;  and  of 
newer  kinds,  particular  note  should  be  taken  of 
Tessa,  light  salmon-pink ;  Castilda,  pale  straw 
colour;  Muriel,  dark  red,  with  white  centre,  and 
Fiametta,  a  pale  salmon-pink,  all  decided  improve- 
ments. Mr.  D.  Whitlaw,  Brechin,  N.B.,  was  first 
in  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  spikes,  all  of  which 
were  of  good  quality.  Enchantress,  Soleil,  Couchant 
and  Pyramid  being,  however,  the  finest.  In  the 
class  for  fifty  spikes,  there  was  no  competition. 
This  being  exclusively  for  amateurs  was  rather  too 
large  a  class ;  twenty-four  spikes  at  the  most 
would  have  been  ample. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

These  were  very  numerous  as  well  as  of  excel- 
lent quality  in  nearly  every  case.  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
&  Son  staged  autumnal  Roses  of  the  best  kinds.  Of 
these  note  should  be  made  of  the  old  M.almaison, 
a  fine  late  Rose ;  also  of  Niphetos,  I'Ideal,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  General  Jacqueminot,  Duke  of  York 
(new  China),  a  line  button-hole  Rose,  darker  than 
Homere ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  La  France,  White 
Lady,  and  Marechal  Niel  (a  gold  medal  was 
awarded).  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  staged  a  fine 
bank  of  Gladioli  in  excellent  varieties,  the  light 
sorts  amongst  which  were  extra  good.  Note  should 
be  made  of  Sir  Michael  Culme  Seymour,  a  vivid 
crimson-scarlet,  with  violet  feathering ;  Boston, 
pale  ceri.se-pink  ;  Kate  Marsden,  a  fine  light  kind  ; 
Duchess  of  Edirrburgh,  Stanley,  Hemon,  pale  buff. 
Gaillardias  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in 
season  were  also  included  (a  silver-gilt  medal  was 
awarded).  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
staged  a  dozen  specimens  of  scented-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, and  received  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  the 
same.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  Gardens,  Brentford,  had 
an  attractive  and  well-grown  group  of  Nepenthes 
in  the  best  sorts,  as  N.  Mastersiana,  with  large 
pitchers,  N.  Curtisi,  N.  Amesiana  (after  N.  RalHesi- 
ana)and  N.  Hookeri,  a  fine  form;  N.  Dicksoniana 
and  N.  Morgania:.  With  these  were  grouped  Cro- 
tons,  well  coloured.  Ferns,  and  Grasses,  the  award 
being  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had  a  fine  and  showy  dis- 
play of  hardy  flowers  and  bulbous  plants,  the 
former  including  Funkia  grandiflor.a  (extra  pure  in 
colour),  Liliuiiis  in  variety,  and  Penstemons  also, 
with  an  excellent  assortment  of  other  hardy 
flowers  in  variety.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son  had 
some  additional  boxes  of  Dahlias,  so  had  Mr.  W. 


Seale  (a  fine  lot)  and  Mr  Mortimer,  each  receiving 
a  silver  medal  for  their  exhibits.  A  showy  mixed 
collection  of  hardy  flowers  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Salmon,  West  Norwood,  the  flowering  and  fine-foli- 
aged  plants  of  Mr.  Walborn,  Cedars  Nursery,  West 
Kensington,  making  a  pretty  group.  Mixed  hardy 
flowers  (annu.als  and  biennials)  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Welsford.  A  silver  raed.il  was  awarded  in  each 
case.  A  bronze  menal  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Young,  South  Norwood,  for  Begonias  (tuberous, 
cut  bloorrrs)  and  Gloxinias.  Mr.  Such,  of  Maiden- 
head, sent  early  Chrysanthemums.  A  well-grown 
lot  of  Zinnias  was  staged  by  Mr.  Slogrove,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  the  blooms  very  good,  but  lacking 
the  darker  shades  of  colour. 

Fruit. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  some  fine 
fruit  was  st.aged.  For  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruit, 
there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hut- 
ton  Hall,  Guisborough,  Yorks,  was  first,  having 
very  fine  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres  Pears,  Crawford  and  Violette  Hative  Peaches, 
good  Jefferson  Plums,  Byron  Nectarines,  Swedish 
Reinette  and  Cox's  Pomona  Apples,  Apricots  and 
Morello  Cherries.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  other 
exhibitors  to  add  that  the  class  stated  hardy 
fruit,  and  in  the  first  prize  lot  there  were 
certainly  three  dishes  grown  under  glass — the 
Pears  and  Apples.  The  other  exhibitors  kept 
to  the  schedule.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Sjon  House 
Gardens,  Brentford,  was  second,  with  very  fine 
dishes  of  Bellegarde,  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Royal 
George  Peaches,  Spencer  Nectarines,  very  good 
Williams'  Bon  Chreiien  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey Pears,  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester 
Pearmain  Apples,  Magnum  Bonum  and  Denyer's 
Victoria  Plums,  Mulberries  and  Cherries.  In  the 
miscellaneous  class,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  secured  the  highest  award — the 
gold  medal  for  fruit  trees  in  pots,  having 
very  fine  Peaches,  the  best  being  Exi|uibite, 
Chancellor,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Sea  Eagle  and 
Noblesse,  good  Elruge  and  Stanwick  Nectarines, 
Washington,  Kirke's  and  Blue  Imperatrice  Plums, 
very  fine  Apples  and  Pears  and  a  dish  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Crab.  Mr.  T.  J.  Stacey,  Caversham,  Read- 
ing, staged  150  very  fine  fruits  of  The  Countess, 
Conqueror,  and  Golden  Perfection  Melons,  also  two 
seedlings,  which  were  past  their  best  (silver  me- 
dal). Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  had  a 
nice  collection  of  fruit,  including  a  dozen  baskets 
of  Apples,  among  which  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
Cellini  Pippin,  The  Queen,  Nonsuch,  Col.  Vaughan, 
and  Duchess  Favourite  were  very  fine.  They  also 
showed  some  good  Pears  (silver  medal).  Mr.  A.  H. 
Rickwood,  Falwell  Park  Gardens,  Twickenham, 
staged  twenty  dishes  of  Peaches.  This  was  a  fine 
exhibit,  and  consisted  of  such  kinds  as  Sea  Eagle, 
Noblesse,  Goshawk,  Alexander,  Barrineton,  Royal 
George,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Teton  de  Venus  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  Hoar,  West  Molesey,  had  a  very  fine 
lot  of  fruit,  chiefly  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums.  Mr.  Slogrove,  Reigate,  had  three  very  fine 
dishes  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beacon,  and 
Brockworth  Park  Pears.  A  seedling  Apple  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Vaughan,  Crowlands.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Rickard,  Ealing,  sent  a  collection  of  fruit  (bronze 
medal). 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


NATIONAL  CO  OPERATIVE  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

August  18  and  19. 

This  annual  gathering  wa^,  as  usual,  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  executive 
that  they  have  such  an  amount  of  floor  space  at 
their  disposal,  for  were  it  otherwise  the  exhibits 
would  have  to  be  unduly  crowded  together.  No 
better  place  for  such  an  immense  display  could 
well  be  chosen  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
metropolis,  nor  could  the  exhibitors  wish  for  a 
more  suitable  position  wherein  to  display  their  ex- 
hibits. The  Crystal  Palace  is  still  the  most  popu- 
lar place  of  amusement  and  recreation  with  the 
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masses  ;  when,  therefore,  such  a  show  as  that  now 
ui  der  notice  is  held,  and  which  is  mainly  for  their 
1  eneSt,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  choose 
a  better  place.  The  entries  on  the  present  ooca- 
1  ion  were  larger  than  at  any  previous  show,  these 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  4077  as  against 
4038  last  year — the  increase  being  chiefly  in 
fruits,  cut  flowers  about  the  snme,  and  vegetables 
somewhat  less  than  usual.  The  increase,  however 
was  such  as  to  require  sixty  additional  tables, 
the  whole  length  of  which  was  five-eighths  of  a 
mile. 

Vegetables. 

Classes  were  provided  for  collections  from  dif- 
ferent distiicts,  which  is  an  excellent  plan,  in  that 
it  affords  more  encouragement  to  those  not  so 
favourably  situated  as  others.  Eight  classes  were 
in  this  way  provided  for  members  of  industrial 
co-operative  socielies  throughout  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  best  of  these  collec- 
t'ons  were  most  decidedly  from  the  south.  Con- 
sidering the  drought  has  been  more  severely  felt  in 
the  south  than  the  north,  this  is  highly  creditable. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  southern  district 
includes  Oxford  and  other  counties  contiguous 
thereto.  Class  6,  for  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
] 'reduced,  on  the  whole,  the  best  competition,  two 
^ery  excellent  collections  being  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Thayre  (Crawley  Soc.)  and  Mr.  Ward  (Horsham)  ; 
the  former  included  extra  fine  Carrots,  Potatoes, 
Tomatoes  and  Cauliflowers.  In  the  other  southern 
f  las=,  Mr.  G.  North  (Banbury)  was  a  capital  first, 
nith  fine  produce.  In  the  metropolitan  class,  Mr. 
C.  Luff,  Bromley,  had  another  good  collection.  In 
the  midland  and  eastern  class  the  produce  was 
n.uch  under  the  average  of  that  previously  in- 
ftsnctd;  Mr.  J.  Adams,  West  Haddon,  had  the  best. 
The  snme  remark  applies  to  the  north-western, 
where  Mr.  A.  Griffiths,  Sawley,  was  first.  From  the 
wi  stern  district  and  Wales  the  produce  was  again 
of  the  very  best  description,  Mr.  Nicholls,  Chippen- 
ham, heing  fir.'.t,  all  his  dishes  being  extra  good; 
these  were  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Onions, 
Potatoes  and  Beans.  In  the  Scotland  or  Ireland 
class,  Mr.  Thomson,  Penycuick,  N.B.,  took  the  first 
prize  ;  the  exhibit  a  rather  small  one. 

In  the  single  classes  of  this  section  the  com- 
petition was  very  keen  in  nearly  every  instance. 
The  classes  for  Scarlet  Runners  were  as  fine  as 
one  could  well  wish.  For  Giant  Scarlet,  Mr.  Cripps, 
Oxford,  was  first  with  a  dish  that  could  not  be 
bepten  in  the  whole  show  ;  for  any  variety  the  fir.^t 
still  went  to  Oxford,  this  time  to  Mr.  Green,  with 
extra  good  pods.  The  best  French  Beans  came 
from  Horsham,  Mr.  Ward  winning  in  a  keen  con- 
test. Beetroot,  both  Turnip-rooted  and  long  kinds, 
i"!  evidently  very  popular,  the  best  being  from 
Mr.  Powell,  Norwood,  and  Mr.  Leabourn,  Wilton, 
respectively.  The  classes  for  Cabbages  were  well 
filled ;  so  were  those  for  Cucumbers,  Leeks  and 
Lettuce.  Carrots  were  remarkably  fine,  the  finest 
in  the  three  classes  coming  respectively  from  Mr. 
Last,  Maldon,  Mr.  Nunn,  Maldon,  and  Mr.  Lea- 
bourn  for  Eaily  Horn,  Intermediate  and  Long 
Surrey.  Celery  was  very  fine;  the  best  red,  large 
snd  good,  was  from  Mr.  Boole,  Mansfield,  and  the 
finest  white  (extra  fine)  fn  m  Mr.  Mears,  Peterboro'. 
Onions  W(  re  remarkably  fine,  the  bulbs  large  and 
well  riper  ed.  The  finest  Improved  White  Spanish 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Aylesbury  ;  the  best 
spring  sown,  any  variety,  by  the  same  exhibitor ; 
!-nd  the  finest  autumn  sown  (immense  bulbs)  by 
Mr.  Nunn,  Maldr  n.  Peas  and  Parsnips  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  Potatoes  decidedly  first-class,  the 
tubers  clean  and  even,  with  that  appearance  denot- 
ing excellent  quality.  For  four  white  kinds  Mr. 
North,  Banbuiy,  was  first  with  Snowdrop,  Defiance. 
Windsor  Castle,  and  another  of  the  Magnum  Bonum 
type.  The  prizes  for  single  dishes  of  vegetables 
were  closely  contested  ;  in  each  instance  Toma- 
toes again  stood  out  prominently,  the  best  coming 
from  Mr.  Richard,  Hereford.  Turnips,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  Shallots  were  well  shown. 

In  the  section  for  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
others  who  prefer  to  compete  therein  in  preference 
to  the  former,  Mr.  Waite.'Glenhnrst,  Esher,  showed 
in  his  usual  excellent  style,  having  the  best  collec- 
tion  in   this   section   for  vegetables  with   grand 


produce,  rather  larger,  perhaps,  than  he  usually 
shows,  but  good  all  the  same.  The  two  first  prizes 
for  Runrer  Beans  again  went  to  the  Oxford  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Holton  winning  in  each  c'ass.  Mr. 
Waite  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the 
single  classes  for  Potatoes  (extra  fine),  Broad 
Bfans,  Longpod  Beans,  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Cauli- 
flowers, Cucumbers,  Leck.s,  winter  Onions,  and 
Tomatoes.  Messrs.  Mossman,  Martin,  Holton,  and 
Osman  also  showed  well  in  these  and  other 
classes. 


Agricultural  Hall  show.  —  On  Tuesday, 
August  29,  the  great  show  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  horticultural  sundries  will  be  opened  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  will  remain  open  to  ihe  public 
until  the  night  of  September  1.  The  members  of 
the  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid  committees  will  meet 
on  the  29th  inst.  at  11  a.m.  precisely,  but  will  be 
admitted  at  the  Barford  Street  entrance  as  early  as 
10  o'clock.  They  are  particularly  requested  to  wear 
the  badges  given  out  at  the  last  Temple  show,  and  to 
have  their  Fellow's  pass  and  tickets  with  them. 
As  the  catalogue  of  the  show  must  go  to  press  on 
Monday,  it  is  hoped  that  all  exhibitors  will  have 
given  particulars  as  ,to  their  exhibits  by  that  date 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chis- 
wick,  as  otherwise  they  cannot  possibly  appear  in 
the  catalogue. 


Senecio  pulcher. — This  is  flowering  well  in 
the  Broxbourne  nursery,  where  it  is  grown  in  quan- 
tity. When  a  large  group  of  it  is  seen,  one  gets 
the  full  richness  of  the  bold  flowers.  S.  pulcher  is 
one  of  the  finest  species  of  the  family,  but  is  usu- 
ally seen  singly,  whereas  the  best  effect  is  got 
from  a  large  group.  The  flower-stem  branches 
freely,  and  the  large  fieshy  leaves  are  of  a  very 
deep  green  colour.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  one 
need  fear  no  mishaps  from  frost,  allhough  the 
flowers  often  appear  late  in  most  years  and  get 
touched.  This  season,  however,  through  the 
drought  they  are  in  full  beauty  much  earlier  than 
usual.  The  soil  for  it  must  be  deep,  not  too  dry, 
and  the  position  not  too  exposed,  otherwise  the 
stems  will  get  broken  about  with  winds.  Cuttings 
of  the  roots  taken  in  the  spring  will  strike  readily. 

Cassia  corymbosa  planted  out. — A  short 
time  ago  I  noticed  this  plant  doing  grandly  in 
beds  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gardens, 
Chiswick,  its  bright  yellow  flowers  being  very 
effective,  and  lasting  a  long  time.  Of  cour«e  it  is 
not  hardy,  but  if  treated  somewhat  like  Cannas  or 
Fuchsias,  that  is,  taken  up  in  the  autumn  and 
placed  in  a  cool  house,  cutting  the  growth  back 
and  keeping  on  the  dry  side,  it  gives  little  trouble 
and  is  readily  started  in  the  spring.  I  have  old 
plants  that  flower  profusely,  and  these  stand 
under  a  stage  in  a  cool  house  during  the  winter, 
being  pruned  hard  just  before  they  begin  to  break. 
After  starting,  they  are  repotted  and  grown  on 
for  house  decoration.  When  planted  ov;t  if  the 
soil  is  clayey  I  would  advise  a  mixture  of  peat  or 
I'ght  loam  and  plenty  of  leaf  mould.  The  great 
beauty  of  this  Cassia  consists  in  the  bright  flowers 
and  continous  bloom,  as  the  corymbs  of  bloom 
do  not  open  all  at  once.  Though  an  old  plant  it  is 
a  beautiful  one,  easily  increased  by  striking  the 
shoots  in  the  early  autumn  or  as  soon  as  they  get 
a  little  matured  in  the  e.arly  spring. — G.  Wythes. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— On  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  last  week  the  temperature  in  shade 
rose  respectively  to  89"  and  91".  Both  these 
readings  are  higher  than  any  I  have  yet  recorded 
here.  Since  then  the  weather  (although  above 
the  average  for  the  time  of  year)  has  been  much 
cooler.  During  the  week  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  1  foot  deep  has  fallen  7°,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  3°.  Rain  has  fallen  on  each  of  the  last  four 
days,  atd  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  ii;ch,  and  during  a  heavy  shower  on 
Wednesday  at  12-38  p  ra.  was  falling  for  four 
minutes  at  the  mean  rate  of  nearly  an  inch  an 


hour.  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  proved  exception- 
ally dry,  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  an 
ordinary  thermometer  and  one  with  its  bulb  kept 
constantiv  moist  amounting  at  3  p.m.  to  as  much 
as  20°.— E.  M.,  Bcrkhamstcil . 


Death  of  W.  'Whittaker.— William  Whittaker, 
for  many  years  foreman  of  the  plant  houses,  and 
the  principal  salesman  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  died  lately,  aged  75  years.  He  entered 
the  nursery  sixty  years  ago  when  quite  a  boy  dur- 
ing the  proprietorship  of  Messrs.  T.  C.  and  E. 
Brown,  and  was  connected  with  it  until  1891,  when 
increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire.  He 
was  a  most  skilful  soft-wooded  propagator,  and 
during  his  long  term  of  service  at  Slough  many 
millions  of  cuttings  and  plants  must  have  passed 
through  his  hands. 

Caterpillars  destroying  Ferns  (/.  B.  Harp- 
ham  ). —  'The  caterpillars  attacking  your  Ferns  are 
those  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  a  very  common 
insect.  You  might  syringe  the  plants  with  extract 
of  quassia  chips,  soft  snap  and  water.  But  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  destroying  them 
is  to  pick  them  off  by  hand,  though  it  is  a  tedious 
process.  If  the  fernery  is  under  glass  turn  out  or 
kill  any  moths  you  may  find  in  it. — G.  S.  S. 


The  Butcher's  Broom. — A  plant  of  the  male 
Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  would  he  thank- 
fullv  received  by  Mr.  Milburn,  superintendent  of  the 
Koyal  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  for  plantiug  in  the  Botanic 
Garden. 

Names     of    plants. — E.     Walker.  —  Oncidium 

crispum,  fair  variety. B.  B.— Periploca  graeca. 

W.  A.   O. — Apparently  Laslia  Dayaua  ;  3,  a   Peridro- 
hium  ;   cannot  determine  which,  specimen  insufficient. 

J.  M.   L. — They   are   two   Stapelias,  but  cannot 

name    without    flowers. J.    B.    H.—  l,    Cattleya 

Dowiana  aurea ;    2,   Cattleya    pumila ;    3,    Ou'  idiurn 

pulvinatum. G.    Neirhni'd. — 1,    Chenopodium   iici- 

fnlium  ;  2,  Jasione   moutana  ;   3,   Isatis  tinctoria  ;    4, 

Thalictrum    alpinum. J.    Bri'tov.  —  1,    Miltonia 

speotabilis  ;    2,   Oncidium   sphacelatum  ;  3,  Oncidium 

Lanceanum ;    4,    0.    Lanceanum    Louvrexianuiu. 

B.  W.  L. — 2,  Litob  ochiaspinulifera;  2,  Elaphoglossum 

rubigiuosum  ;  3,  Plcopeltis  excavata. E.  BanimiU. 

— 1 ,  Hypoderris  Browni ;  2,  Lastrea  strigosa ;  3,  Hypole- 
pis  repens  ;  4,  Neottopteris  australasica  ;  .5,  Gleichenia 

Speluncfe. Rosa. — Saccolabium  Blumei ;  2,  Cypri- 

pedium  PoUettiauum  ;    3,  Selenipedium  Sedeni  caudi- 

dulum T.  M. — A  very  good   form  of  Cypripedium 

cenanthum    superbum. F.     W.    Jfariiie)-.— Allium 

senescens, F.    Hand. — 1,    Helenium   pumilum  ;    2, 

Pyrethrum  parthenium  ;  3,  Rudbeckia  hirta. 

Names  of  fruit. —  F.  Hand. — 1,  New  Haw- 
tliorndeu  ;  2,  Hoary  Morning. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal  it  pub- 
lished in  neatlit  bound  Monthhi  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  2i7-eserved,  and  it  u  most  suitable  fir 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-jiearly  volumes.  Price 
1.?,  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  9rf.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts. —  Mis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parti,  in  uhich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5rf.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  ?a.rts.— This  jom  nal  it 

publi.^h'il  /,>  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  uhich  form  it  it 
most  sudable  for  reference  jn-evioies  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5el.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flcwevs-"— Giving  descriptions  Oj  upvards  c/ 
thit  teen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  xcith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ttc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition , 
Is.;  postfree.  Is.  3rf. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iSQS.  —  Cmtaint  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardins  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  POOOj  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.    Price  It.;  by  post,  It.  Sd. 

All  OJ  our  readert  tcho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  cj 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  mafce  Cottage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  loieest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  wfiom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  trill 
be  tent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cattell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Bauvage,  iKdgate  Bill  S.( . 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature  :  nhango  il  rather;  but 
The  Art  itsflf  is  NATURE."-'5/'('/f.v»(«''f. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 


THE  GRAPE  SEASON. 

With  so   much  sunshine  during  the  ripening 
period  it  might  reasonably  have   been  expected 
that  Muscat   of   Alexandria,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  Foster's  Seedling  would  have  been 
seen  at  the  various  early  August  shows,  if  not 
still  earlier,  in  ex  tra  good  condition.     Whatever 
might  have  been  expected,  however,  it  is  very 
certain  that   particularly   well   coloured   white 
Grapes   have  been  by  no  means   plentiful.     I 
will  go  further  and  assert  that  quite  as  many 
well- finished  bunches  have  been  seen  quite  as 
early  in  the  season  in  most  other  and,  presum- 
ably,   less   favourable   seasons.     This,   let    me 
ndd,  is  being  written  before  the  great  Shrews- 
bury  show   takes  place,   and,  it  may  be,  the 
qualify  of  white  Grapes  to  be  seen  there  wiJI  be 
considerably  ahead  of  that  of  former  exhibits.  It 
has  always  been  my  contention  that  white  Grapes 
want  no  more  sunshine  to  ripen  them  to  perfec- 
1  ion  than  do  black  varieties.     Light  and  heat 
<hey  must  have,  but  a  fierce  sunshine  beating 
directly  on  the  bunches  and  a  very  thin  cover- 
ing  of    leaves   are   far   from   being  good  aids 
to  colouring.     At  the  Co-operative  show,  held 
on   August   18   and    19,   there    was    only   one 
good  stand   of  white  Grapes,  these  being  two 
comparatively   small,    but    pretty   bunches    of 
Muscat    of   Alexandria.     The  berries  were  not 
large,  but  were  perfect  amber  in   colour    and 
quite  plump.     At  some  of  the  leading  west  of 
England    shows    Muscats    were    shown    fairly 
well    by   one    or    two    exhibitors  in    each  in- 
stance,    but    for    one     well  -  coloured     bunch 
there    were    six    that    presented    a   decidedly 
green    appearance.      This     failure     to     colour 
Muscats  properly  in  time  for  the  shows  would 
not  so  much  matter  if    only    perfect   ripening 
would  take  place  later  on.   Unfortunately,  there 
i.s  little  or  no  likelihood  of  this  happening,  for 
the  .simple  reason  that  shrivelling  has  already 
commenced    in    several    cases.      There    is    no 
hiding   the   fact    that   if    Muscats    are    either 
over-cropped,  unduly  stripped  of  leaves,  over- 
run by  red  spider,  given  too  little    moisture  at 
the  roots,  or  are  rooting  too  deeply,  colouring 
will  be   faulty  and   shanking    very    prevalent. 
Why  Muscat-flavoured  Grapes,  notably  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  should 
(■hrivel  prematurely  is  a  mystery  that  no  one 
seems  capable  of  ekcidating.     As  many  or  more 
reasons  are  given  for  it  than  there  are  days  in 
the    week,    but    nothing   short    of    very  high 
culture  will  prevent  it.     I   shall  not    be    sur- 
prised to   learn  that  high  culture,   even,  is  no 
remedy  in  some  cases.      It  cannot  be  a   want 
of  heat  that  is  responsible  for  either  shrivelled 
or  badly  coloured  berries,  or  how  is  it  that  so 
many   are  to  be  seen  this  season  ,'      With  me 
well-coloured   Madresfield    Court   promises    to 
keep    plumper    and    better    than     Muscat    of 
Alexandria    in  the  same  house,   and    yet    the 
latter  has   been  admired   for   its    well-ripened 
appearance. 

Much  that  has  been  advanced  concerning  the 
faulty  colouring  of  Muscats  also  appUes  to  the 
two  other  white  varieties  that  have  been  named. 


and  which  are  among  the  most  popular  forcing 
varieties.    If  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's 
Seedling    started     in    February     or    early     in 
March  were  not  well  coloured  by  the  first  week 
in  August  this  season,  it  is   very  doubtful  in- 
deed if  they  would  greatly  improve  by  being 
left  on  the   Vines    any    longer.     The   berries 
of  neither  will  be  fine  or  a-saume  a  clear  amber 
colour  if  overcropped,  while  exposing  to  strong 
sunshine  has  the  eftect  of  discolouring  rather 
than   improving   their   appearance.     Buckland 
Sweetwater  is  invariably  grandly  shown  at  the 
Bath  show  held  at  the  end  of  August,  or  much 
better  than  it  is  usually  seen  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  country.     At  its  best  it  is  a  noble  Grape 
and  very  refreshing,  though  not  richly  flavoured. 
I  hold    that  early  ripening,  is  essential  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  fully  expected  to  see 
Golden  t^)ueen  in  better  condition   than   usual 
this  summer.     Very  fine  bunches  have  certainly 
been  shown,  but  the  berries  still  present  that 
muddy  appearance  that  mars  this  otherwise  ex- 
cellent   late  Grape.     Trebbiano,    Syrian,    and 
Calabrian  Raisin  are  all  comparatively  green, 
though    the   first-named   has   been   considered 
ripe  enough   to   cut   for  show.     The  question 
is,  la  either  of  them  worthy  of  house  room  t 

Curiously  enough,  the  very  hot  summer  ex- 
perienced has  not  been  attended  with  unfavour- 
able results  as  far  as  black  Grapes  are  con- 
cerned. For  instance,  there  have  been  more 
really  good,  well-coloured  Black  Hamburghs 
grown  and  shown  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.  Of  Madresfield  Court,  however,  the 
same  cannot  be  said.  This  noble  Grape  most 
probably  suffered  during  the  dull,  wet  weather 
that  we  had  late  in  July,  cracking  of  berries 
being  difficult  of  prevention  in  mixed  vineries. 
It  would  seem  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  colour  this  variety  properly,  that  is, 
when  the  berries  are  large.  If  only  partially 
coloured  they  become  redder  the  longer  they 
are  kept  ;  whereas,  the  small  blue-black  berries 
retain  their  colour  as  long  as  they  hang. 
Which  is  beat,  medium-sized  to  small  berries, 
or  large  berries  faulty  in  colour  .'  Some  judges 
prefer  the  latter,  but  are  they  right  in  their 
decLsions  ?  It  is  much  the  same  with  Black 
Hamburgh.  Only  berries  blue-black  in  colour 
hang  without  changing  to  reddish  black  or  even 
a  foxy  red,  and  early  ripening  has  left  its  mark 
on  a  great  many  bunches  that  were  to  have 
won  prizes.  Gros  Maroc  is  very  fine  every- 
where, and  only  those  who  have  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  have  failed  to  colour  the  berries 
perfectly.  Its  attractive  appearance,  the  berries 
being  extra  fine,  is  its  principal  recommenda- 
tion, and  if  badly  coloured,  then  is  it  of  little 
value.  Alicante  is  rarely  seen  so  plentiful  and 
good  in  August,  several  growers  staging  fault- 
less bunches.  Being  subjected  to  a  freer  cir- 
culation than  usual  of  warm  dry  air  has  doubt- 
less been  the  cause  of  such  perfect  colouring, 
accompanied  by  a  thick  bloom,  and  the  quality, 
too,  should  be  better  than  is  the  case  when 
the  ripening  takes  place  under  less  favour- 
able conditions.  How  will  this  early  ripen- 
ing afl'ect  the  keeping  properties  of  this  late 
Grape  (  It  is  not  wanted  for  use  now,  nor 
will  be  so  long  as  Madresfield  Court  and  Black 
Hamburgh  are  available,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  bunches  will  hang  after,  or  even  up  to  mid- 
winter. Lady  Downe'a  has  also  coloured  very 
early,  but  is  not  nearly  ripe,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  keep  better,  instead  of  worse,  for 
being  ripened  under  natural  conditions.  Gros 
Colman,  again,  though  far  from  being  black 
in  late  houses,  is  yet  ripening  earlier  than  I 
have  ever  had  it  before,  the  same  report  com- 
ing from  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  this 
instance  I  am  in  hopes  the  berries  will  be  more 


solid,  better  in  flavour  and  keep  longer  than  is 
the  case  when  ripened,  as  too  often  happens, 
under  too  cool  conditions.  Should  early  ripen- 
ing prove  fatal  to  long  keeping,  then  there  will 
be  a  blank  in  the  late  winter  dessert,  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy.  Gros  Colman  is  now 
rightly  considered  the  most  valuable  late  Grape 
in  cultivation,  being  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensively grown  accordingly,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  bulk  of  the  crops  will  not  have  to  be 
placed  on  the  markets  prematurely.  It  is  what 
is  taking  place  and  will  continue  in  the  case  of 
all  other  fruits,  and  I  am  afraid  many  Grapes, 
too,  will  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  less  generally  grown  (iros  Guillaume  is 
behaving  strangely  this  season.  In  one  famous 
vinery  out  of  about  forty  bunches  not  one  is  of 
any  value,  small  bright  red  berries  being  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
another  fairly  heavy  crop  of  bunches  has 
finished  remarkably  well,  the  berries  being 
large,  as  black  as  Sloes,  crisp  and  pleasing 
to  eat.  Why  there  should  be  such  a  contrast  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery  unless  the  credit  of  an 
improved  state  of  affairs  can  be  given  to  the 
Black  Hamburgh  stock,  the  Vine  with  red  ber- 
ries being  on  its  own  roots.  I  wish  I  could 
say  something  in  favour  of  Alnwick  Seedling. 
This  season  it  has  coloured  admirably,  as  usual, 
but  what  a  poor  thing  it  is  when  the  flavour 
test  is  applied.  I.  M.  H. 


Strawberries  and  Peaches.— When  visiting 
a  walled-in  garden  recently  I  observed  that  on 
a  particular  portion  of  a  south  wall  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  had  been  almost  denuded  of  their 
leafage,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason  was  told  that  the 
border,  which  is  a  broad  one,  was  planted  with 
Strawberries,  on  which  the  excessive  drought  had 
generated  spider,  and  this  had,  in  spite  of  frequent 
washings,  so  taken  hold  of  the  trees,  that  the  re- 
sult I  mention  followed.  When  I  saw  the  border  the 
Strawberries  had  been  removed,  but  the  mischief 
seems  to  have  been  done  prior  to  that.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  the  margins  of 
the  Strawberries  at  either  end  the  trees  on  the 
wall  were  not  merely  quite  untouched,  but  were  in 
perfect  health.  What  is  here  referred  to  indicates 
a  by  no  means  improbable  trouble  in  many  cases, 
and  perhaps  may  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  some 
other  gardeners  who  have  found  spider  more  than 
usually  troublesome  on  wall  trees  this  season 
where  Strawberries  have  been  grown  close  by. 
Possibly  Strawberries  axe  not  in  all  cases  alone  to 
blame,  as  some  other  crops  may  be  equally  harm- 
ful. Possibly,  however,  Strawberries  may  be  more 
exacting  of  the  moisture  of  a  border,  and  thus 
render  the  wall  trees  less  capable  of  withstanding 
an  attack  of  spider. — A.  D. 

Blister  on  Apples. — Although  Apples  here 
and  in  this  neighbourhood  are  an  abundant  crop, 
of  fair  average  size,  and  in  some  cases  beautifully 
streaked  by  the  sun's  rays,  I  observe  that  this 
year,  and  in  several  previous  years,  many  of  the 
earliest  varieties,  such  as  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Kerry  Pippin,  &c., 
are  much  deformed  by  a  blister  or  scab  over  the 
eye  of  the  fruit,  and  varying  in  size  in  a  circular 
form  from  a  sixpence  to  a  penny-piece.  It  is  chiefly 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree  that  it  occurs,  and 
the  finest  specimens  are  afiEected.  I  believe  it  is 
tlue  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
frosty  or  wet  petals  when  the  fruit  is  setting, 
and  might  be  prevented  by  a  light  shading.  It 
spoils  the  fruit  for  exhibition  or  for  the  dessert 
table.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of 
your  fruit-growing  correspondents  on  the  subject 
in  question.— P.  DAVIDSON,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne 
llouxc. 

Apple    Devonsliire     Q,uarrenden.  —  This 

Apple  has  been  very  plentiful  this  jear;  in  fact, 
up  to  within  tbe  past  few  years,  when  planting  of 
fruit  trees  has  been  more  general,  it  was  in  danger 
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of  becoming  very  scarce.  This  variety  must  be 
grown  on  t\ie  Crab  stock  to  see  it  at  its  best.  The 
two  trees  I  used  to  see  as  a  boy  were  old  stan- 
dards— a  form  under  which  it  tlirives  well.  This 
season  it  has  also  fruited  freely  on  free-growing 
bush  trees  as  well  as  standards.  As  regards 
quality,  it  is  first-rate,  being  tender  and  full  of 
sparkling  juice,  which  during  the  past  hot  weather 
has  been  very  refreshing.  My  advice  to  those 
people  with  whom  it  has  hitherto  fruited  very  spar- 
ingly is  to  let  it  have  an  unrestricted  growth, 
nierely  thinning  out  crowded  branches.  By  grow- 
ing it  on  the  Crab  stock,  success  with  this  good  old 
Apple  will  be  assured.— A.  Y. 

Gage  Plums  and  the  hot  summer.— This 

has  been  a  splendid  season  for  the  ripening  of  this, 
the  very  best  class  of  dessert  Plums.  Everyone 
knows  the  value  of  the  true  old  Green  Gage.  In 
some  parts  the  trees  bear  enormous  crops  as  stan- 
dards. Useful  as  the  above  kind  is,  there  are 
several  other  kinds  of  Gages  I  consider  of  more 
value  for  dessert.  First,  they  are  larger  in  size 
and  of  quite  as  good  flavour  ;  added  to  this  they 
are  later  in  ripening,  seeing  we  have  a  number  of 
kinds  th.it  come  into  use  during  August.  It  is  in 
seasons  like  this  that  their  true  flavour  is  brought 
out.  I  have  not  seen  a  cracked  fruit  on  the  open 
walls  this  season  ;  whereas  two  years  ago  I  had 
three  out  of  four  cracked  and  many  were  fjuite  use- 
less. I  grow  several  kinds  of  these  late  Gages.  The 
old  Green  Gage  is  from  our  first,  from  a  west  wall, 
followed  by  McLaughlin's  from  east  wall,  next  Law- 
rence's Gage.  By  the  time  this  is  over  we  have 
Guthrie's  Late  Green,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
Transparent  Gage  and  Jodoigne  Green  Gage.  These 
kinds  keep  us  supplied  till  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
comes  in.  I  also  grow  the  old  Woolston  Black 
Gage  and  lokworth  Imperatrice;  as  a  very  late 
kind  for  cooking  I  grow  Coe's  Late  Red.  From 
these  we  get  a  continuous  supply  till  the  middle  of 
November.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from  all 
these  late  Gages,  the  trees  should  be  grown 
against  an  east  or  west  wall,  allowing  the  fruit 
to  hang  as  long  as  possible.  To  do  this  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  protect  it  from  wasps,  birds,  &c.  At 
the  present  time  (end  of  August)  I  am  covering  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  simple  way,  namely,  by 
putting  one  or  more  fruit  into  muslin  bags  ;  this 
answers  well  in  dry  weather,  but  tlie  fruit  is  apt  to 
crack  in  wet  weather.  Some  cultivators  complain 
of  the  trees  growing  too  strong  when  young,  but 
this  defect  can  be  overcome  by  root-lifting,  keep- 
ing the  roots  near  the  top  and  in  good  soil.  It 
treited  in  this  way,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  this  score. — Dorset. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 
Strawberry  plants  suffered  badly  during  the 
fruiting  season,  but  during  the  past  week,  with 
the  thermometer  at  '.1U°  in  the  shade,  the  plants 
in  light  gravelly  soil  nearly  gave  out  if  due  atten- 
tion had  not  been  paid  to  watering  and  feeding.  I 
prefer  young  plants,  and  even  these  looked  bad 
till  watered.  Watering  such  plants  as  Straw- 
berries means  increased  labour,  never  any  too 
abunilant  in  the  garden.  A  great  deal  of  trouble 
may  be  avoided  by  early  clearance  of  runners,  as 
the  runners  greatly  rob  the  plants  of  sustenance. 
Some  may  think  that  by  leaving  the  runners  the 
roots  are  shaded,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  have 
this  seaso  i  left  the  mulching  as  late  as  possible 
to  protect  the  plants.  Tliis  chiefly  concerns  those 
which  have  been  grown  to  provide  runners  for 
forcing.  These  I  grow  doubly  close  from  plant  to 
plant,  but  this  season,  since  removal  of  stock,  I 
have  been  afrfiid  to  sacrifice  every  other  plant 
owing  to  drought.  These  plants  only  fruit  one 
year.  It  is  not  too  late  to  e.xamine  the  quarters 
for  the  main  crop  next  season  and  to  boldly  root 
out  and  replant  if  they  are  at  all  sickly,  as  many 
plants  that  have  suffered  from  drought  and  red 
spider  will  not  pay  for  the  ground  occupied. 
Runners  secured  from  heavy  land  will  be  in  a 
vi;;orous  condition  for  planting,  and,  I  feel  sure, 
>vil|  well  repay  for  increased  cost  and  labour  if 


now  planted  and  given  ample  attention  in  the 
way  of  moisture.  The  sooner  the  planting 
is  done  the  greater  chance  will  there  be  of  a 
heavy  crop.  Pot  Strawberries  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  secret  of  high  culture.  Here  we  have  strong 
runners  with  plump  crowns  a  mass  of  roots  and 
abundance  of  fruit,  thinning  heavily  being  re- 
sorted to  on  account  of  the  confined  root  space 
being  insufficient  to  mature  all  the  fruit.  The 
question  of  clearing  off  old  foliage  is  also  import- 
ant. As  concerns  next  season's  crop,  I  prefer  to 
remove  old  leaves,  thus  giving  the  young  growth 
room  to  harden  and  develop.  With  young  plants 
this  is  not  necessary  if  the  plants  are  destroyed 
after  tlie  fruit  is  gathered.  Of  course,  a  few  kinds 
do  best  the  second  year,  but,  fortunately,  they  are 
few,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  preferable  to  grow 
those  kinds  which  are  sturdy  growers  and  give  the 
best  fruit  at  the  least  cost.  All  may  not  be  able 
to  secure  good  runners,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
growing  weak  or  exhausted  plants,  as  if  runners 
are  secured  late,  these  may  be  planted  in  rows  18 
inches  apart  and  6  inches  from  plant  to  jjlant 
and  again  transplanted  into  their  permanent 
quarters  the  following  March.  Though  little  fruit 
will  be  produced  the  first  summer,  there  will  be  no 
failures  or  lack  of  fruit  of  a  large  size  fifteen 
months  from  the  time  of  planting.  In  severe 
winters  a  little  leaf-mould  or  short  litter  between 
the  rows  of  these  young  plants  will  do  much  to 
prevent  loss  of  root  and  thus  favour  an  early  start. 

G.  Wythes. 


Ripening  'Vines.— There  need  be  no  com 
plaint  this  season  as  to  the  wood  being  soft  if 
means  are  taken  to  expose  and  ripen  up  the  wood. 
Those  who  grow  pot  Vines  and  young  Vines  for 
hard  forcing  will  have  found  out  that  it  is  not  the 
hottest  summers  which  produce  the  best  rods ; 
indeed,  the  reverse  at  times  is  the  case,  as  in  houses 
much  exposed  or  deficient  of  moisture,  growth  is 
arrested  unless  extra  moisture  can  be  maintained 
during  excessive  heat.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  wood  of  the  young  cane  at  the  base  hardens 
up  before  the  final  swelling  unless  care  is  taken  to 
stop  and  feed  during  growth.  I  never  saw  Vines 
grow  more  rapidly  than  they  have  this  season.  I 
planted  a  house  that  had  given  us  a  crop  in  May 
early  in  June.  The  new  border  was  made  inside, 
and  at  this  date  the  growth  is  as  robust  as  may 
often  be  seen  in  Vines  planted  early  in  the  year. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  Vines  may  have  lost 
a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves,  but  no  injury  will 
result  if  growth  or  extension  is  allowed  as  long  as 
the  rods  are  swelling.  In  the  London  area  there 
is  greater  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  growth  of 
Vines,  but  we  cannot  complain  this  season.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  stop  pot  Vines  at  the  required 
length  if  this  has  not  been  done.  I  would  also 
advise  pruning  in  the  lateral  growths  of  very 
early  Vines,  as  if  these  are  stopped  only  a 
short  time  before  the  foliage  falls,  the  Vines 
bleed  badly  when  placed  in  heat  and  are  much 
weakened  in  consequence.  After  stopping,  free 
exposure  in  fine  weather  to  mature  the  canes 
will  do  much  towards  next  season's  success.— G. 
Wythes. 


Orchids. 


REED-LIKE  EPIDENDRUMS. 
This  is  a  genua  which  ia  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere appears  to  be  akin  to  tlie  Den- 
drobiums  in  the  Eastern.  The  majority 
of  the  kinds  included  in  this  section  of  the 
genus  are  of  great  beauty  and  well  worth  ex- 
tended cultivation.  The  flowers  continue  in 
beauty  a  long  time,  those  of  some  species  lasting 
two  and  three  mouths  in  full  perfection.  The 
majority  of  the  species  succeed  best  in  the  cool 
house,  so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  grow 
them  becausH  of  want  of   heat,  an  they  thrive 


well  with  the  Odontoglossums.  If  exception  be 
made  to  them  that  they  are  too  tall  for  the  low- 
roofed  houses  usually  devoted  to  these  plants, 
then  train  the  shoots  upon  the  roof,  where  their 
gay  flowers  will  serve  to  enliven  and  set  off 
the  pale  colours  of  the  Odontoglossums  be- 
neath. All  of  these  plants,  which  have  Reed- 
like stems,  are  not  cool  house  plants,  for  I 
have  seen  some  growing  and  flowering  in  the 
temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  recently 
I  saw  that  fine  Veitchian  hybrid,  E.  O'Brieni- 
anura,  growing  luxuriantly  and  blooming  in  the 
East  Indian  house.  This  was  a  far  higher 
temperature  than  that  in  which  I  had  grown 
and  flowered  both  its  parents.  In  answer  to 
my  incjuiries,  the  grower  of  this  hybrid  said, 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  this  hybrid  would 
thrive  with  less  heat  than  I  give  it,  for  I  have 
never  tried  it.  The  plant  was  set  down  there 
when  I  first  purchased  it,  and  there  it  has 
grown  magnificently,  and  as  my  other  houses 
are  low,  there  is  nowhere  else  that  I  could  find 
accommodation  for  it,  so  that  I  am  well  satisfied 
to  allow  it  to  remain  where  it  is."  It  may  be 
that  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  garden  hybrid 
has  given  it  a  stronger  constitution,  and  so  it 
is  not  so  very  particular  in  its  ret|uireurents. 
Generally,  these  cross-bred  plants  are  endowed 
with  a  better  constitution  than  the  species  from 
which  they  were  derived.  Epidendrums  require 
to  be  potted  in  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss 
made  sandy.  The  pots  also  should  be  well 
drained,  for  during  the  growing  season  the 
jilants  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
to  their  roots  and  overhead  from  the  syringe. 
At  no  time  of  the  year  should  these  plants  be 
allowed  to  sufi'er  from  drought.  The  following 
are  amongst  the  best  kinds  that  I  know,  and  all 
are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  cultivation.  The 
lowermost  flowers  ou  the  raceme  open  first  and 
the  others  expand  slowly,  maintaining  a  good 
head  of  bloom  for  mouths  :  — 

E.  ARAcnNOGLossUM  makes  a  slender  stem 
between  5  feet  and  (J  feet  long,  terminating  in  a 
many-flowered  raceme.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
rich  crimson,  saving  the  orange-coloured  tubercles 
of  the  lip.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountairs 
of  New  Grenada,  at  considerably  above  GOOO  feet 
elevation,  and  does  well  in  the  cool  house,  where 
it  proves  an  almost  constant  bloomer. 

E.  CATILLUS. — This  also  thrives  well  in  the  cool 
house ;  the  stems  are  tall  and  somewhat  stout, 
clothed  with  dark  green  sheathing  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  numerous  and  showy,  being  rich  bright 
cinnabar,  the  middle  lobe  toothed.  It  comes  frcm 
New  Grenada. 

E.  ciNNAnARiNTjM  Is  an  old  species  which  was 
grown  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  It  is 
a  slender  plant,  growing  about  4  feet  high  and  pro- 
ducing large  bright  scarlet  flowers,  the  lip  being 
rich  orange-yellow,  spotted  with  red.  It  continues 
flowering  for  between  two  and  three  months.  It 
blooms  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and  does 
best  in  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

E.  CNEMiDornoRUM. — This  is  a  tall  and  stout- 
stemmed  plant,  growing  to  upwards  of  6  feet  in 
height.  It  is  found  in  the  deep  ravines  of  Guate- 
mala at  an  elevation  of  between  llOOO  feet  and  7000 
feet,  but  appears  to  be  a  rare  plant  even  there.  It 
thrives  best  in  f(uite  a  cool  house,  and  is  really 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus  with  its  long, 
glossy  green  leaves  and  its  pendent  many- 
llowered  raceme.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very 
fragrant,  china  white  behind,  yellow  in  front, 
blotched  with  deep  reddish-brown ;  the  three-lobed 
lip  is  deeply  cleft  in  front,  soft  white,  flushed  with 
rose,  the  long  pedicels  being  pure  white.  The 
plant  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
the  spring  of  ISliT. 

E.  CoorERtANUM. — This  is  a  stoutish  plant, 
growing  about  o  feet  high,  clothed  with  long 
sheathing  leaves  and  a  nodding  miiny-flowered 
raceme,     The    sepals    and    petals   are   yellQwlsb- 
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brown.'the  three-lobed  lip  being  of  a  blight  rose 
colour.  It  is  a  handsome  species  from  riiazil,  and 
requires  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house.  It 
appears  to  be  somewhat  rare. 

E.  ELo.Nc;.\TUM.— We  have  here  the  original 
plant  of  this  section.  True,  other  kinds  come  very 
near  to  it,  if  they  are  not  identical.  These  are  E. 
crassifolium,  which,  however,  is  a  stronger  growing 
plant  with  larger  racemes  of  bloom  of  a  somewhat 
different  colour,  and  E.  ellipticum,  a  smaller  plant, 
more  slender  than  the  last-named,  and  bearing  a 
correspondingly  smaller  raceme.  The  stems  of  E. 
elongatum  are  from  bs  inches  to  2  feet  long, 
furnished  with  thick  coriaceous  leaves  of  a  deep 
green.  The  raceme  is  many-flowered.  The  flowers, 
produced  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
(ire  briglit  rose.  It  conies  from  the  island  ot 
Jamaica  and  likes  the  Cattleya  house. 

E.  Fkedehu'I-Guliklmi  is  a  lovely  species 
from  Northern  Peru,  originally  discovered  up- 
wa,rds  of  forty  years  ago.  Living  specimens  were 
rot  forthcomirg  at  this  lime,  but  some  time  after- 
wards Wallis  ol)tained  some  plants  and  sent  them 
to  M.  Linden;  or.e  plant  alone  survived  the 
journey.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  ot  the  Clapham  Park  Koad  Nursery,  had 
the  good  foitune  to  receive  a  good  lot  alive,  .so 
that  now  the  plant  has  become  somewhat  widely 
distributed,  as  it  well  deserves.  It  is  a  very  robust 
growing  plant,  attaining  some  5  feet  or  ti  feet  in 
height.  The  tiower.=.  of  good  size  and  of  a  bright 
rosy  purple,  are  numerous  on  the  raceme.  It  must 
be  grown  in  the  cool  house. 

E.  iBAfJUENSE. — A  species  that  appears  to  be 
widely  .spread  in  New  Grenada  and  Peru.  For  its 
introduction  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York  ;  the  stems  are  slender,  leafy,  and 
surmounted  by  a  large  raceme  of  rich  orange-col- 
oured Howers  with  a  yellow  lip.  It  requires  to  be 
grown  cool. 

E.  MYUiANTHUM. — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  these  slender-stemmed  kinds.  It  attains 
to  some  .1  feet  in  height.  Its  stems  are  leafy, 
terminating  in  a  br.anching  panicle  of  flowers  of  a 
bright  purplish  rose.  I  have  heard  of  a  pure  white- 
flowered  form  of  this  plant,  but  have  not  yet  seen 
it.  The  plant  thrives  best  under  cool  treatment ; 
indeed,  I  believe  its  failure  to  flower  must  be  attri- 
buted to  its  being  kept  too  warm.  Lindley  gives 
M.  Klee  the  credit  of  finding  it  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Guatemala,  but  to  Mr.  Skinne"-  is  due  the 
credit  of  .sending  the  plant  to  England  in  a  living 
state.  It  flowered  first  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  is  still  very  rare. 

E.  0'BRIENIANU.^r.— A  hybrid  raised  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  between  E.  radioans 
and  E.  evectum.  It  is  a  very  strong  grower  and  a 
profuse  bloomer — in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  never 
out  of  Mower.  The  flower  is  larger  than  that  of 
either  of  its  parents,  the  colour  bright  carmine. 

E.  PSEUD-Ei'iiJENDUUM. — This  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  my  notes  on  these  plants.  It  is  a 
winter  flowerer, and  the  contrast  of  its  colours  is 
very  .singular.  It  is  a  somewhat  stout  growing  plant, 
some  2  feet  to  :5  feet  high,  the  flowers  large,  the 
sepals  .and'  petals  apple-green,  lip  large  and 
spreading,  frilled  at  the  edge,  colour  deep  orange- 
red.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  at  some  40(i(i 
feet  elevation,  and  thrives  best  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house. 

E.  PAMCULATu.M.— A  species  not  often  found  in 
collections  at  the  present  day.  Its  stems  are 
slender,  growing  to  a  height  of  about  i  feet,  and 
producing  at  the  top  a  large  branching  panicle, 
which  is  densely  laden  with  rosy  lilac  flowers,  which 
are  gratefully  perfumed.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  species  that  I  know,  and  is  found  at 
from  70H0  feet  to  8000  feet  elevation  in  various 
parts  of  South  America. 

E.  RADicANS. — Another  old  species,  having  been 
introduced  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago.  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  first  flowered  this,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  orange- scarlet  Epiden- 
drums.  This  plant  used  to  bloom  freely  in  the  late 
Mr.  P.irtington's  garden  at  Cheahunt  under  the 
e»re  of  Mr.  SeHiing,  with  whom  It  seldom  appeared 


to  be  out  of  bloom.  In  its  native  country  it  seems 
to  grow  amongst  the  long"  Grass,  where  its  long 
white  rools,  which  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the 
stem,  find  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  this 
should  afford  ample  evidence  that  water  is 
essential.  The  slender  stems  are  terminated  by  a 
dense  many-flowered  raceme,  which  lasts  many 
weeks  in  full  beauty,  the  flowers  being  rich  orange- 
scarlet.     It  requires  cool  treatment. 

E.  Sc'iio.MiuTiidKi.— This  is  another  old  species, 
originally  found  in  British  Guiana,  but  it  has  since 
been  found  in  many  parts  of  Brazil  and  other  places 
in  South  America;  consequently  it  varies  consider- 
ably. The  plant  grows  between  2  feet  and  ;i  feet 
high,  and  bears  a  many-flowered  raceme  of  brilliant 
vermilion  scarlet  flowers.  It  likes  the  warmth  of 
the  Cattleya  house. 

E.  SYUINCOTIIYUSUS.— This  species  has  been 
known  nearly  fifty  years.  It  is  a  native  of  Bolivia, 
growing  at  from  7000  feet  to  '.1000  feet  elevation, 
but  it  was  not  till  about  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
Pearce  sent  it  to  his  employers,  the  Messrs.  A'eitch, 
with  whom  it  flowered  soon  after  its  introduction. 
It  is  a  slender  plant,  growing  some  1  feet  or  more 
high.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  rosy  purple 
tinged  with  a  shade  of  red.  The  disc  of  the  lip  is 
white,  on  which  are  situated  several  yellow  calli. 
It  unfortunately  still  continues  to  be  rare  in  collec- 
tions. 

E.  Wallisi. — This  species  is  another  almost 
perpetual  bloomer.  The  slender  stems  grow  some 
■i  feet  or  t  feet  in  height,  and  aie  terminated  by  a 
raceme  of  large  flowers,  which  after  being  open 
some  little  time  are  supplemented  by  lateral 
spikes  from  the  base  of  each  leaf.  The  flowers 
frequently  measure  2  inches  across;  the  sepals 
and  petals  bright  golden  yellow  dotted  with  ciim- 
son,  the  lip  white,  having  feathery  lines  of  bright 
purple.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Grenada  at  (iOOO  feet  to  7000  feet  elevation. 

E.  .XANTniNUM  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  from 
w.arm  parts  of  Brazil.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high, 
the  stem  slender,  leafy,  and  surmounted  with  a 
globose  head  of  clear  yellow  flowers,  the  lobes  of 
the  lip  being  prettily  toothed  and  fringed.  This 
plant  requires  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

William  Hugh  Gowek. 


wants  and  icquirements  of  cool  Orchids.  Keep 
the  house  properly  ventilated  and  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  do  not  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall  below  45°  or  iH°,  atd  all  will  go  well 
with  you.— W.  H.  Go\VER. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Dendrobium     Phalsenopsis     Schroederi- 

auum. — The  specific  name  of  this  fine  Dendrobe  is 
very  appropriate  indeed,  as  a  fully  expanded  spray 
rennnds  one  very  much  of  a  spike  of  Phal.T3nopsis. 
And  what  a  range  of  beauty  there  is  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  some  being  very  pale,  whilst  others 
are  quite  dark  and  very  handsome.  Another  of 
its  fine  characteristics  is  its  wonderful  freedom  of 
growth.  I  can  quite  bear  out  the  observation 
made  in  The  Garden  a  week  or  two  since  as  to 
its  freedom  of  growth  under  cultivation,  this  even 
being  stronger  than  in  its  native  home,  that  is  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  old  pseudo-bulbs.  To  all 
appearance  much  pot  room  is  not  needed,  as  quite 
large  plants  m.ay  be  grown  in  comparatively  small 
pans. — A.  Y. 

"  Odontoglossum  houses. — Thos.  Castle  asks 
for  information  respecting  these  structures.  He 
says,  "  I  have  just  completed  an  Odontoglossum 
house  .'JO  feet  long  with  the  intention  of  adding  to 
it.  It  is  a  lean-to  with  a  northern  aspect,  and  just 
as  I  had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  it  a  friend  that 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Orchid  grower 
condemned  it,  saying  I  would  never  have  a  plant 
fit  to  look  at  in  such  a  structure."  The  cool  sys- 
tem of  growing  Orchids  originated  with  myself  in 
a  north  house,  and  the  plants  did  well  and  were  a 
perfect  surprise  to  everyone  who  saw  them,  even 
the  late  Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  The  finest 
collection  ot  Odontoglossums  and  other  cool  Or- 
chids which  has  ever  been  seen  was  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Buchan,  of  Wilton  Honse,  Southampton. 
These  were  grown  for  years  by  Mr.  Osborne  in  a 
north  house.  I  advise  you  to  continue  your  plan, 
and  you  will  be  able  in  twelve  months'  time  to 
Bonvince  your  f'iend  that  he  knows  not'dni;  of  th« 


Aster  coiymbosus. — This  is  worthy  of  note 
among  the  (arly  Asters,  although  one  hardly  ap- 
preciates them  so  much  when  they  come  in  the 
heat  of  summer  days.  It  is  tall  and  giaceful, 
bearing  at  the  top  of  its  tltcder  thoots  large  flat 
corymbs  ot  while  flowers.  In  a  mass  among 
shiubs  it  lias  a  pretty  effect. —A.  H. 

Eiycgium  planum. — This  is  one  of  the  be.'t 
Sea  UoUie.-,  and  though  we  have  most  of  the  good 
kinds,  none  of  the  others  last  like  this.  One  reason 
for  this  perhaps  is  that  the  plants  seed  freely,  the 
seedlings  appearing  at  lorg  distances  frtni  the 
parent.  ^Vhilst  established  plants  were  lloweiing 
well  in  June,  other  self-sown  seedlings  are  just 
now  at  their  best.  Except  E.  giganteuui,  which 
of  course  is  not  a  perennial,  no  other  kind  grows 
so  freely  from  seed  as  this.— A.  H. 

Fruit  crops. — We  learn  that  fruit  is  so  plenti- 
tiful  in  Lincolnshire  this  year,  that  growers  are 
experiencing  the  greatest  diftioulty  in  disposing  of 
the  produce  cf  their  orchards.  The  markets  are 
so  glutted,  especially  with  Apples,  that  the  sales 
in  many  easts  have  not  realised  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  sending  to  market.  I'iums  also 
h.ave  been  a  bad  trade,  and  those  that  were 
damaged  at  all  by  wasps  have  been  pr.-ictically 
rendered  unsaleable.  The  average  price  of  Api^les 
is  about  2d.  per  store. 

Troijseolum  speciosum  and  Clematis  flam- 

mula—lhe  Flame  Nasturtium  is  noted  on  pRge 
lil7  as  being  veiy  beautiful  in  Mr.  W'ilson's 
gaiden.  At  one  time  it  was  popularly,  but  quite 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  a  plant  for  cold  northern 
gardens  alone.  Happily,  it  promises  to  succeed 
in  many  places  in  the  south.  In  trying  it,  care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  it  where  there  is  no  risk 
of  spade  or  hoe  being  used.  We  are  enjoying  the 
beginning  of  pretty  effects  that  may  go  on  for 
years,  the  Flame  Nasturtium  and  the  sweet 
Virgin's  Bower  climbing  Holly  trees  and  hanging 
in  graceful  festoons.  If  the  Flame  Nasturtium  is 
a  plant  for  special  places,  the  ^■irgin's  Bower 
should  be  largely  planted,  and  it  never  looks  better 
than  when  left  to  itself. 

A  good  town  tree. — The  Mountain  Ash  would 
appear  to  be  an  excellent  town  tree,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  stand  the  smoke  and  fog 
well.  Many  times  this  season,  however,  I  have 
greatly  admired  some  large  trees  in  small  gardens 
by  the  side  of  the  station  road  at  East  Grinstead. 
They  have  been  laden  with  immense  clusters  of 
beautiful  berries  which  quite  weighed  the  branches 
down,  and  untouched  by  biids  here  they  look 
splendid  for  a  very  long  time.  In  the  country  the 
birds  usually  take  these  berries  very  early.  I 
might  mention  wh.at  promises  to  be  a  fine  form  of 
the  Mounbain  Ash.  It  is  named  asplenifolia  ;  the 
leaves,  no  mean  ornament  in  the  ordinary  species, 
are  in  this  kind  beautifully  cat  like  the  fronds 
of  a  Fern. — A.  H. 

A  good  red  Tea  Rose.— Princesse  de  .Sagan 
is  to  me  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  red 
Teas  I  have  seen.  W.  F.  Bennett,  which 
"  11.  T.  F."  would  place  at  the  top,  I  do  not 
know  much  about,  but  certainly  I  know  of 
nothing  richer  than  Princesse  de  Sagan.  I  have 
just  been  .admiring  some  splendid  flowers  of  won- 
derful colour— a  rich  velvet-like  crimson  overly- 
ing deep  red,  gi%i'-g  them  a  s'riking  appearance. 
Souvenir  de  ThiJiese  Levet,  Charles  Legrady,  and 
others  I  could  name  are  dull  and  dreary  in  tint 
with  me.  I  hope  red  Teas  will  not  become  f.ashion- 
able,  because  they  come  too  near  the  Monthlies 
when  in  that  noloui-.     'Vha  Teas    will  lo£t!   by  th" 
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importation  into  them  of  a  lot  of  red  hued  kinds.  We 
have  this  shade  in  sufficient  variety  in  the  great 
class  of  summer  Roses,  and,  considering  that  there 
is  still  room  for  more  first-rate  all  round  Tea  Roses 
of  the  Marie  van  Houtte  and  Anna  OUivier  type, 
I  hope  all  who  raise  Roses  will  try  to  preserve  the 
race  of  'J'eas  in  its  present  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  form  and  hue. — A.  H. 

Two    forms    of   Lathyrus    azureus.— The 

Sweet  Pea  is  so  deservedly  popular,  that  the  other 
annual  Peas  are  rather  overlooked,  but  Lathyrus 
azureus  has  come  into  favour  with  many  of  late 
no  doubt  because  of  the  lovely  shade  of  blue  which 
its  flowers  have.  We  have  no  such  shade  of  blue 
amorg  the  so  called  blue  Sweet  Peas.  The  late 
Mr.  T.  Laxton  sent  us  two  forms  of  Lathyrus 
azureus  for  trial  this  season  along  with  other  Sweet 
Peas,  and  they  will  both  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  like  the  typical  kind.  One  has  pure  white 
flowers,  and  those  of  the  other  are  of  a  pretty  shade 
of  soft  pink.  Such  graceful  trailing  things  as  these 
should  be  freely  used. 

A  fine  water  plant.— A  colony  of  the 
double  Arrow-head  in  the  water  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake  has  been  a  very  pretty  feature  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  This  is  an  old,  but  far 
from  common  plant.  The  roots,  which  are  much 
like  pigeons'  eggs  in  size  and  shape,  were  merely 
pushed  into  the  mud  last  April,  and  a  good  growth 
has  been  made.  The  plant  merits  cultivation  for 
its  leafage  alone.  When  in  flower  it  is  striking 
and  showy;  the  spikes  stand  up  boldly  like  a  great 
double  Rocket,  bearing  many  large  double  white 
rosettes.  Our  native  Arrow-head  is  a  plant  not  to 
be  despised,  but  this  double  kind  is  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  most  select  hardy  water  plants. 

Bambusa  Bagamowski.— I  agree  with  all 
that  "  T."  says  in  favour  of  this  splendid  dwarf 
Bamboo  on  p.  182  except  the  la.st  remark  that  it 
is  synonymous  with  B.  tessellata.  What  I  know 
as  B.  tessellata  is,  in  comparison  with  B.  Raga- 
mowski,  a  poor  thing.  Whilst  one  is  always  good, 
the  other,  but  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  fresh 
growth,  is  a  seedy-looking  plant.  I  have  had 
leaves  on  B.  Ragamowski  18  inches  long  and  4 
inc'  es  wide.  The  leaves  of  B.  tessellata  are  less 
than  G  inches  long  and  rather  ovate,  with  rounded 
tips.  It  is  a  dwarf,  dense  grower,  and  when  full 
of  fresh  leaves  looks  very  well,  but  as  soon  as 
growth  is  completed  the  edges  of  the  leaves  begin 
to  die.  This  partial  death  of  the  leaf  occurs  as  a 
regular  margin,  and  I  have  seen  this  mentioned  as 
a  characteristic  point  in  favour  of  the  kind  and 
suggestive  of  variegation.  With  me,  however,  it 
always  bore  too  plainly  the  semblance  of  death. 
It  mattered  not  whether  the  plants  were  in  sun  or 
sliadp,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all 
the  dwarf  Bamboos  this  kind  was  of  the  least 
val  le  as  an  ornamental  plant. — A.  H. 

Alabama  Snow  Wreath  (Neviusia  alaba- 
mens's).— At  page  408  of  your  May  number  I  read 
of  ihis  shrub,  "This  is  decidedly  an  over-rated 
shrub,  and  proves  once  more  that  the  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  our  American  friends  savour 
somewhat  of  exaggeration."  Were  the  writer  of 
the  foregoing  to  see  this  lovely  shrub  on  its  native 
mountains,  or  grown  in  any  of  our  middle  States, 
he  would  have  a  very  different  opinion  as  to  its 
beauty.  Large  bushes  of  it  in  my  nursery  about 
the  time  the  above  was  published  were  covered 
with  flowers  of  the  purest  snow-white.  The  small 
flowers,  from  their  immense  number  and  purity  and 
their  light  airiness,  could  be  likened  in  justice  to 
waves  of  flickering  snow.  No  Spiraea  or  any 
other  shrub  can  approach  it.  No  writer  in 
Great  Britain  who  has  not  been  in  a  drier  and 
warmer  climate  than  his  own  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  Spiraiis,  Forsythias, 
Weigelas,  Magnolias  and  other  beautiful  shrubs- 
natives  of  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States— 
when  grown  in  our  warm,  dry  climate.  The  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1892  in  the  United  States  were 
warm  and  very  dry;  this  ripened  up  the  wood 
and  buds.  An  intensely  cold  winter  followed 
ranging  at  times  10"  to  15°  below  zero,  yet  com- 
flaratively  few  shrubs  were  injured,  not  even  the 
power-buds  on  Magnolias  and  other  shrubs.     la  the 


spring  of  the  present  year  our  trees  and  shrubs 
bloomed  in  great  profusion — literally  covered  with 
flowers  of  the  clearest  and  purest  colours ;  no  white 
flower  on  Spirasa  or  other  shrub  is  ever  tinged 
with  green  in  this  country,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Britain.— John  Saul,  Waslimi/ton,  B.C., 
U.S.A.  J      '  ■ 

Another  race  of  Carnations. —I  send  you 
a  few  blooms  of  some  of  Mr.  Herbert's 
hybrid  Marguerite  Carnations,  seedlings  of  this 
year.  The  three  blooms  tied  together  are  small 
flowers  of  the  first  batch  of  seedlings  of  lS92from 
a  cross  between  the  Margaret  Pink  and  pollen  from 
Robert  Houlgrave,  scarlet  bizarre,  a  grand  exhibi- 
tion variety  raised  by  the  late  Samuel  Barlow. 
In  the  first  batch  much  more  of  the  Carnation 
character  was  obtained,  and  the  seedling  plants 
from  seed  sown  in  February  were  strong 
blooming  plants  the  following  August.  Further 
crosses  made  last  summer  were  with  a  view  to  get 
still  more  of  the  Carnation  character,  and  a  large 
number  of  plants  are  now  blooming,  some  of  them 
since  the  end  of  July,  from  seed  sown  in  February 
of  this  year.  The  photos  sent  represent  the 
seedling  plants  from  seed  sown  in  February  last. 
Mr.  Herbert  is  crossing  blooms  again,  and  this  new 
race  of  Carnations  will  become  very  popular  by- 
and-by  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
become  strong  blooming  plants.  They  are  won- 
derful bloomers,  several  of  them  having  from  forty 
to  sixty  buds  and  flowers  on  each.  They  are  also 
of  stout  dwarf  habit,  and,  as  you  will  see,  are  not 
very  small  plants. — Wm.  Dean. 

The  Californian  Poppy  (Eschscholtzia).— 
Spring-sown  annuals  have  had  a  trying  time  this 
year,  and  few  of  them  have  made  any  display 
worthy  of  notice.  The  Californian  Poppy  in  its 
varied  forms,  however,  is  one  striking  exception, 
and  probably  it  hardly  ever  fails,  no  matter  what 
the  season  is  like.  Graceful  in  growth  and  re- 
markably brilliant  when  in  flower,  it  has  a  telling 
effect  if  sown  in  bold,  broad  masses  and  the  plants 
thinned,  so  that  each  may  have  ample  room  to 
spread  over  the  ground.  The  typical  kind  has 
been  in  our  gardens  quite  100  years,  and  the  varie- 
ties we  now  grow  have  doubtless  all  sprung  from 
it.  Of  these  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  well 
worth  growing,  one  of  the  very  best  being  that 
named  Mandarin.  Its  flowers  are  very  rich  in 
colour,  being  of  a  deep  orange  with  a  crimson  ex- 
terior, showing  well  in  the  bud  state.  E.  crocea 
has  flowers  of  a  distinct  and  rich  shade  of  yellow, 
and  then  there  is  a  white  variety  with  flowers  of  a 
delightful  creamy  hue.  A  double-flowered  form, 
too,  exists,  and  is  a  pretty  and  lasting  variety. 
The  rosy  form  named  rosea  is  the  least  reliable,  as 
it  generally  shows  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
white  form  from  which  it  sprung.  E.  tenuifolia  is 
a  little  gem,  and  looks  quite  like  another  species, 
but  probably  is  a  tufted  diminutive  form  of  the 
original  californica.  As  a  choice,  yet  attractive 
plant  for  a  little  nook  or  to  grow  upon  the  site 
occupied  by  some  choice  spring  bulb  there  are  few 
prettier  annuals.  It  makes  a  close  tuft  of  the  most 
graceful  leafage,  and  bears  on  slender  stalks  the 
soft  yellow  flowers,  each  about  1  inch  across.  These 
annuals  may  be  sown  now  for  spring  blooming, 
being  quite  hardy,  and  they  usually  flower  longest 
and  best  when  sown  at  this  time. — A.  H. 

Fine  groups  in  Hyde  Park Three  of  the 

finest  between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Marble 
Arch  are  composed  of  the  Australian  Gum  Tree, 
Heliotropes,  and  the  purple-leaved  Castor-oil  plants. 
Each  is  separate  and  distinct  and  of  considerable 
size.  The  first  is  formed  of  well  grown  plants  of 
pyramidal  form  and  each  from  5  feet  to  7  feet 
high.  The  plants  are  not  crowded  togethe."  so 
closely  as  to  prevent  each  single  plant  from  being 
thoroughly  seen  and  its  entire  beauty  appreciated. 
The  Gum  trees  have  the  whitest  leaves  of  any  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  their  quivering  motion  in  the 
sharp  wind  added  greatly  to  their  effect.  The 
Heliotrope  used  was  President  Garfield,  one  of  the 
best  and  most,  striking  for  grouping  either  out  of 
doors  or  in.  It  blooms  very  freely,  the  flowers  being 
more  compact  than  in  most  of  the  Heliotropes.  The 
odour,  though  not  so  full   as  that  of  most  of  the 


lighter  varieties,  filled  the  air  far  and  near,  though 
a  gusty  day  is  not  favourable  to  the  production  or 
enjoyment  of  such  sweet  fragrance.  These  two 
groups  combined  grace  and  dignity  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  The  Castor-oil  plants,  which 
occupied  the  third  bed,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  either,  and  yet  their  colour  and  massiveness 
of  stem  and  leaves  told  powerfully  in  their  favour. 
Close  by  there  is  a  fine  group  of  new  Cannas  in 
full  bloom,  the  flowers  reminding  one  more  of  the 
size  and  glowing  colours  of  those  of  the  Gladiolus 
than  of  the  Indian  Shot  plants  of  the  olden  times. 
— D.  T.  F. 


Ferns. 


THE  ELEPHANTS-EAR  FERN. 
(hymenodium  crinitum.  ) 
The  fronds  which  come  from  W.  O'Brien  of 
this  plant  show  by  their  brown  and  shrivelled 
edges  that  they  have  been  grown  in  far  too  dry 
an  atmosphere,  and  in  such  a  state  ^the  plant  is 
anything  but  attractive,  whilst  their  size  is 
under  4  inches  in  length.  When  grown  with 
fronds  some  18  inches  long  and  9  inches  broad 
the  name  has  a  significance,  and  the  specimen 
is  a  bold  and  handsome  one,  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. Two  other  species  are  included  in 
this  genus  by  .J.  Sm.,  H.  pachyllum  from  Peru 
and  H.  reticulatum  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
neither  of  which  is  known  to  me.  The  present 
plant  appears  to  be  somewhat  rare  in  cultiva- 
tion now,  although  two  or  three  decades  back 
it  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  lovers  of  Ferns. 
It  is  found  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  in  Jamaica  it  appears  to  be  very 
frequently  found  in  the  cracks  of  the  mountains 
which  had  got  filled  up  with  soil.  It  makes  a 
superb  specimen  when  well  grown,  potted  in  a 
well- drained  pot,  using  for  soil  peat  and  turfy 
loam  made  sandy,  the  whole  pressed  down 
tirmly.  It  should  have  strong  heat  and  mois- 
ture in  the  air.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  singu- 
lar Fern,  having  fronds  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
length.  The  rhizome  is  densely  crinite,  the 
whole  surface  and  the  edges  covered  with  long 
black  hairs  ;  the  venation  is  uniformly  reticu- 
lated, colour  dull  green  ;  the  fertile  fronds  are 
contracted,  being  less  than  half  the  size  of  the 
others.  The  stem  is  densely  clothed  with 
long  black  hairs,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
side  is  occupied  with  the  sori.  It  belongs  to 
the  Acrostichum  famDy. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Chelianthes  capensis.- This  pretty  plant,  as 
its  name  implies,  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  somewhat  rare  in  cultivation  with  us, 
although  it  succeeds  under  warm  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. When  at  its  best  the  fronds  are  nearly  a 
foot  in  height,  the  edges  of  the  segments  toothed, 
the  colour  being  rich  bright  yellow. 

"Woodsia  mollis  C».  (9'i?.J.— This  is  the 
name  of  the  Fern  which  you  send,  asking  if  it  is 
an  Aspidium.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  Mexico 
and  various  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  a 
handsome  cool  house  species,  with  fronds  from  1 
foot  to  18  inches  long.  It  belongs  to  the  section 
of  the  genus  which  is  called  Physematium  ;  some 
authors  make  a  genus  of  it.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  true  Woodsias  in  not  having  the  main 
stems  jointed. — W.  H.  G. 

Mesochlsena  javanica. — H.  Baker  sends  this, 
asking  for  the  name.  He  says  it  was  bought  from 
the  Messrs.  Rollisson's  at  Tooting.  It  makes  fronds 
from  2  feet  to  4  feet  long ;  these  are  pinnate,  the 
lower  part  of  the  frond  furnished  with  abortive 
pinnie,  the  colour  a  bright  green.  The  plant  is 
nearly  related  to  Nephrodium.  I  think  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  cultivation.  It 
is  a  native  of  Java,  &c. — W.  H.  G. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AZALEAS. 

There  arc  few  shrubs  wliicli  ilower  so  pro- 
I'lsely  and  with  such  a  range  of  soft  colours 
harmonising  well  with  each  other  as  the 
(lifl'erent  varieties  of  garden  Azaleas,  and  one 
ij  surprised  at  not  seeing  them  planted  to 
a  greater  extent  in  largo  gardens.  It  is 
possible  that  many  people  may  be  deterred 
from  attemjiting  to  grow  them  by  the  idea 
that  peat  is  necessary  for  their  welfare.  That 
which  really    is  essential  is    the  absence    of 


the  greatest  profusion  every  year.  After  a 
certain  age  the  bushes  assume  a  distinct 
character,  having  flat  spreading  liranches 
(somewhat  like  those  of  thi;  Cedar),  the 
surface  of  wliich  during  the  flowering  season 
is  a  mass  of  colour  so  dense,  tliat  the  foliage 
can  scarcely  be  seen  beneath  it.  The  forms 
of  A.  pontica  have  a  much  more  upright 
growth  and  are  not  so  good  in  outline, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  merit  of 
the  gorgeous  tones  assumed  by  the  leaves  in 
autumn,  for  which  alone,  had  they  no  other 
recommendation,  they  are  worth  growing, 
and  a  neighbour  of  mine  has  planted  no  loss 
than  10,000  ditring   the   last  twelve   months 


Azaleas  at  Coolkurst.    Mngraved  for  The  Garden  fruii:  a  p)iotoyrai)h 
sent  hy  Mr.  C.  R.  Scrase  Dickins. 


lime  in  all  its  forms,  and  it  is  possible  to 
secure  this  in  some  of  the  poorest  soils  and 
barest  districts  in  thi.s  country.  Most  of 
the  Azaleas  may  be  transplanted  with  greater 
success  than  the  Khododendrons,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  guard  against  the  rays  of  the 
sun  striking  directly  on  the  roots  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  either  by  planting  in 
the  shade  of  other  things,  such  as  deciduous 
trees  or  near  low-growing  evergreens,  or 
else  by  mulching  the  surface  until  the  jjlants 
are  large  enough  to  shade  for  themselves  the 
ground  in  which  they  grow. 

The  variety,  from  a  photograph  of  which 
th<^  engraving  was  made,  is  one  of  the  fiery 
orange-scarlets,  wliieli  never  fail  to  flower  in 


chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  the  au- 
tumn foliage.  It  would  take  more  space 
than  I  could  hope  to  occupy,  and  more  patient 
interest  than  I  could  hope  to  arouse,  if  I  were 
to  attempt  to  catalogue  ths  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  different  species,  their  admix- 
tures and  varieties,  but  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  way  in  which,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  different  shades  of  colour 
in  the  flowers  harmonise  with  each  other 
when  planted  in  sufficient  masses.  The  evils 
of  grafting  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  Aza- 
leas, with  the  consequent  annoyance  and 
trouble  caused  by  suckers  breaking  up  from 
the  stock,  and  as  seedlings  are  generally  ob- 
tainable classed   under  different   headings  of 


colour,  there  seems  little  reason  why  grafted 
plants  should  not  be  rejected.  This  class  of 
shrubs  is  worth  planting  for  the  sake  of  the 
immediate  effect  which  they  give,  and  for  th) 
nundjcr  of  years  during  which  they  will  re- 
main a  source  of  pleasure  to  those  who  live 
amongst  or  see  them  in  their  beauty. 

C.  E.  S.  T). 


FREMONTIA  CALIFORNICA. 

My  garden  has  just  now  suffered  an  eclipse  of 
the  greatest  possil)le  magnitude.  It  is  owing  to 
the  unusual  heat,  and  I  shall  always  have 
reason  to  remember  the  abnormal  season  of 
1803.  I3ut  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  the  very 
best  of  all  its  treasures  should  have  been  the 
one  to  go,  and  yet  this  sort  of  thing  is  far  from 
being  uncommon.  The  tender  and  pathetic 
words  of  Moore,  which  begin  with  "I  never 
loved  a  dear  gazelle  "  and  end  with  "it  is  sure 
to  die,"  are  mutatis  mutiaidis  quite  as  applic- 
able, I  fear,  to  a  botanical  as  to  a  zoological 
garden.  My  threnody  of  regret  refers  to  what 
I  have  for  some  time  con8idere<l  the  finest 
specimen  of  Fremontia  californica  in  the 
kingdom.  I  have  so  often  heard  that  said  by 
one  and  another  of  my  visitors,  that  I  have 
come  insensibly  to  believe  in  it  myself,  though 
I  daresay  if  any  pains  had  been  taken  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  some  other  claimants  for 
the  highest  honour  would  havj  been  found. 
Mr.  Noble,  of  Ascot,  will,  I  daresay,  remember 
how  he  noticed  this  shrub  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  he  said  then  that  he  thought 
it  distanced  any  other  of  a  like  sort  he  had 
either  heard  of  or  met  with.  Mr.  Elwea  was 
much  struck  with  it  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  island  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  and 
he  called  Mrs.  Elwes'  attention  to  it  as  having 
been  last  seen  by  them  on  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  It  runs  in  my  head  that  a  dangerous 
rival  to  it,  and  possibly  a  superior,  might  be 
found  somewhere  in  Dorsetshire,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  it  be  so,  it  must  be  a  very  fine 
specimen  indeed. 

My  Fremontia  californica  was  bought  by  me 
with  another  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  was  then,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
about  2  feet  high,  and  the  thickness  of  the  main 
stem  was  about  that  of  my  forefinger.  I  had 
two  of  them  of  about  equal  growth.  The  one 
I  planted  in  the  open  border,  and  it  very  soon 
succumbed  to  the  rigours  of  winter.  The  other 
I  put  against  a  western  wall,  and  it  has  lived 
and  gladdened  me  till  now.  From  end  to  end 
at  each  side  it  covered  a  space  of  more  than 
25  feet  ;  in  height  it  was  about  13  feet  or  14 
feet  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  the  girth  of  the 
main  stem  was  IJ  feet  just  above  the  ground. 
It  was  very  strong  and  thick.  In  point  of 
height  it  has  never  had  justice  done  to  it  at  all. 
The  wall  against  which  it  stood  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  furious  south-  west  winds  which 
so  often  prevail  here,  and  the  tree  has  had 
to  fight  hard  against  them  as  soon  as  it  reached 
above  the  top  of  its  C-foot  protector.  Had  the 
wall  been  higher,  my  Fremontia  californica 
would  have  been  very  muoh  higher  than  it  is. 
I  think,  from  the  size  of  the  trunk,  it  would  have 
attained  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  2.j  ft.  or  30  ft. , 
but  it  has  been  hard  work  for  it  to  make  much 
upward  growth,  as  it  has  been  decapitated  so 
often.  The  7  feet  or  8  feet  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained in  point  of  height  above  the  wall  are  the 
survivals  after  endless  battles  with  the  wintry 
gales.  Latterly  it  has  never  failed  to  blossom, 
and  nurserymen  have  been  provided  with  seed 
from  it  which  they  could  not  get  elsewhere 
Two  years  ago  it  was  rather  extensively  layered, 
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and  the  layew  should  have  baan  aWe  to  mike 
a  start  for  themselves  in  life  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  fact,  it  has  had  quite  a  run  of  pro- 
sperity save  only  in  its  hard-fought  contests 
with  the  wind,  and  it  never  wa^  beaten  in 
them.  In  June  last  it  perhapa  attained  to 
the  zenith  of  its  success.  As  one  after  an- 
other of  my  visitors  at  a  garden  party  passed 
through  the  gate  and  immediately  set  eyes  on 
its  myriad  golden  blossoms,  each  one  of  nearly 
the  size  of  a  fiveshilling-piece,  studding  the 
wall  with  a  blaze  of  beauty  which  it  would  be 
very  difiioult  to  excel,  and  also  mounting  high 
above  the  wall  in  the  richest  profusion  ;  when 
they  saw  this  outspread  of  most  beautiful 
colour  set  off  by  a  dark  glossy  green  foliage 
whicli  exactly  befitted  it,  and  the  branches 
trailing  on  the  ground,  which  were  wreathed 
to  the  very  tips  with  the  blossom  they  carried 
80  well,  not  a  few  of  them  said  that  they  had 
never  seen  or  dreamt  of  such  a  sight  in  this 
country,  and  they  would  scarcely  have  believed 
it  to  be  possible.  But  how  little  did  I  then 
think  that  all  this  was  for  the  la;t  tim9,  and 
that  it  would  soon  be  over,  or  at  any  rate  for 
many  years  to  come.  My  "dear  gazelle"  was 
bound  very  soon  to  die,  or  to  come  quite  near 
to  it.  I  went  away  for  my  holiday  in  the 
summer,  and  though  I  had  fears  about  many 
things,  I  never  felt  the  smallest  anxiety  as  to  how 
Fremontia  californic.x  would  get  on.  Did  not 
its  very  name  speak  for  itself  !  Would  not  the 
bright  summer  glow  be  only  a  reminder  of  its 
own  native  habitat?  It  was  a  certainty  to 
me  that,  though  other  things  might  fail, 
this  at  all  events  would  revel  in  the  almost 
tropical  heat  and  think  nothing  of  it.  I 
could  have  fancied  its  going  down  before  the 
frosts  of  December  or  January,  and  I  have 
often  thrown  a  friendly  net  over  its  head  in  tha 
rigour  of  winter,  but  surely  nothing  could  in- 
jure it  in  July  and  August,  and  it  would  be  its 
season  of  triumph.  And  yet  what  has  hap- 
pened I  It  is  always  the  unexpected  that  takes 
place  quite  as  much  in  horticultural  as  in 
political  affairs.  My  gardener  (and  I  can  now 
gay  that  I  have  a  very  good  one  indeed)  passed 
it  without  misgiving  during  my  absence  from 
home  ;  he  saved  innumerable  other  lives  by  the 
anxious  solicitude  with  which  his  watering  was 
carried  on,  but  it  never  once  struck  him  where 
most  of  all  it  was  required,  and  no  wonder,  for 
he  was  comparatively  new  to  the  place  and  to 
the  tree,  and  he  might  well  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  had  all  which  it  required.  But  I  could 
be  under  no  such  illusion  as  that.  I  saw  at 
once  on  my  return  home  a  sort  of  ominous 
curl  in  the  leaf,  which  told  me  that  the  tree  was 
ill  ;  its  radiancy  of  happiness  seemed  quite  to 
have  gone  from  it.  I  looked  at  it  and  was 
startled  when  I  looked,  and  more  than  ever  so 
when  a  quick  glance  over  it  took  a  lower  sweep 
than  before,  and  1  saw  immediately  that  the 
sap  was  exuding  copiously  from  the  stem  and 
running  down  in  thick  resinous  streams,  and, 
in  fact,  its  very  life's  blood  Was  passing  away 
from  it  and  leaving  it  a  sort  of  monument  of 
distress.  The  tree  was  labouring  in  its  adver- 
sity, and  as  though  some  dreadful  malediction 
had  come  on  it  like  that  of  which  we  are  told  in 
the  Gospel,  it  shuddered  in  the  fierce  sunshine 
which  was  pouring  on  it  without  any  pity  at  all. 
The  level  rays  of  the  western  sun  seemed  to 
bring  death  upon  their  wings  ;  the  days  of  Fre- 
montia californica  appeared  to  me  to  be  num- 
bered without  hope  or  remedy.  But  it  is  never 
the  part  of  a  gardener  who  treats  his  garden  as 
the  very  home  of  his  favourites,  which  he 
watches  over  with  unremitting  care,  to  give  up 
too  soon,  or  to  give  up  at  all  if  there  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  bringing  relief  to  some  suf- 


ferer in  a  crisis  that  has  occurred,  and  drastic 
measures  were  not  long  in  being  applied. 
We  deluged  the  border  where  Fremontia 
californica  had  been  lately  growing  so  well 
with  can  of  water  after  can.  We  applied 
thick  coatings  of  rotten  stable  manure 
as  a  mulch  to  its  feet,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
keep  them  cool.  We  worked  up  some  clay  till 
it  had  become  ductile  as  putty  in  our  hands,  and 
then,  with  all  the  tenderness  possible,  we 
swathed  the  main  stem  with  it  just  above  the 
ground,  where  it  is  IJ-  feet  in  girth,  and  then 
most  carefully  we  bound  it  all  round  with 
straw,  because  we  thought  it  would  be  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  and  then  we  only  felt  regret 
tliat  there  was  nothing  more  that  we  knew  of 
to  be  done.  We  had  to  wait  some  little  time 
to  see  wliat  would  be  the  end  of  it  all,  and  if 
the  destroying  hand  could  be  stayed  even  at  the 
last  moment  after  much  sad  havoc  had  taken 
place,  or  if  Ichabod,  and  nothing  short  of  that, 
was  to  be  written  on  a  bare  and  empty  wall 
whicli  liad  been  lately  clothed  so  well.  I  am 
thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  while  about 
six-sevenths  of  ray  tree  are  utterly  gone  and 
hang  down  now  in  hopeless  and  piteous  de- 
jection, I  quite  believe  that  the  remaining 
seventh  part  will  be  saved.  Of  courje,  at 
the  best  it  will  take  many  long  years  for 
tho?e  who  see  it  before  the  former  splendour 
of  Fremontia  californica  is  restored,  if  that 
ever  be  the  case.  But  it  is  a  lilessing  to  think 
that  it  is  not  quite  lost,  and  if  it  can  be  saved 
by  any  amount  of  attention,  it  will  be  saved,  so 
as  to  spread  and  some  day  to  blossom  again.  It 
all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  state  of  the  rcots, 
and  about  that  I  can  tell  very  little  at  present, 
nor  liave  I  looked  at  all  ;  but  the  battle  has  not 
ended  yet  in  complete  and  utter  defeat,  though 
the  struggle  has  cost  me  dear.  Its  in  memo.-iam 
may  yet  have  to  be  written  by  another  hand  than 
mine.  For  the  future  I  shall  go  upon  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  a  cure 
with  this  glorious  shrub,  and  I  shall  dig  a 
trench  round  it  and  fill  it  up  with  rotten 
manure  and  keep  it  cool  and  moLst  in  summer- 
time, and  I  advise  all  owners  of  Fremontia  cali- 
fornica to  give  heed  quite  as  much  to  the  heat 
as  to  the  cold  regarding  it,  and  if  it  has  been 
put  against  a  western  wall,  I  should  offer  it 
some  slight  protection  of  straw  around  the  stem, 
for  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  it  well,  and  yet  this 
does  not  by  any  means  come  of  course.  Some 
half  dozen  Magnolias  have  braved  the  wave  of 
heat  and  seem  uninjured  by  it.  In  the  very 
same  border  where  Fremontia  californica  stands 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  has  laughed  at  the  very 
worst  which  could  be  done  against  it.  Poinciana 
Gilliesi  at  no  great  distance  off"  seems  to  be  in 
quite  cherubic  happiness.  Pomegranates,  Roses, 
&c.,  have  not  suffered  to  any  extent.  The  only 
shrub  in  my  garden,  save  Rhododendrons,  which 
has  nearly  slipped  through  my  fingers  is  the 
one  for  which  I  would  have  done  most  of  all 
with  alacrity.  It  would  be  an  immense  pity 
if  the  Dorsetshire  specimen — unless  it  be 
apocryphal — were  to  suffer  as  mine  has  suf- 
fered. I  hope  Fremontia  californica  will  con- 
tinue to  be  represented  there.  But  it  is  the 
way  of  a  garden  very  often,  as  it  is  the  way 
of  all  human  affairs,  to  endure  loss,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  my  tree  has  come  to  grief — 
sic  transit  yluria  mnndi. 

St.  John's,  liydc.  Henry  Ewbank. 

P.S. — I  have  just  now  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Switzerland  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  ditiiculty  I  have  had  to  meet.  My  im- 
promptu measures  were  in  the  main  suggested 
by  what  I  have  seen  them  do  abroad  with  a 
bleeding  Vine,  and  though  it  was  rather  like 
shutting   the    door  when    the   steed  had  been 


stolen,  I  had  recourse  just  now  to  a  well-known 
Vine-dresser  and  horticulturist  to  see  what  he 
would  say.  His  answer  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  others  and  save  them  from  the  disappoint- 
ment which  I  have  to  bear.  I  therefore  ap- 
pend an  extract  from  the  letter  I  have  received, 
and  I  only  wish  I  had  seen  it  myself  a  few 
weeks  ago.     It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

The  tree  should  be  bound  up  to  prevent  bleed- 
ing. Care  should  be  taken  not  to  pour  water  on 
the  trunk  and  bleeding  part  when  watering  it,  and 
if  it  stands  against  a  wall,  straw  or  a  plank  should 
be  put  between  it  and  the  tree.  That  often  the 
hot  wall  produces  such  bleeding.  Anyway,  no 
water  should  be  poured  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  especially  when  the  sun  is  on  it  or  after  a  very 
hot  day.  I  hope  the  tree  will  yet  be  spared. — 
Aiif/i(M2S,  1H93. 


Stuirtia  virginica. — This  has  long  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  but  very  few  really 
fine  specimens  exist.  I  never  saw  the  above  va- 
riety more  beautiful  than  it  has  been  this  season. 
Our  plants  thrive  well  and  bloom  profusely.  One, 
some  1.5  feet  high,  faces  full  south,  and  the  other 
is  on  a  western  aspect.  Of  course,  the  former 
does  best,  but  the  one  in  a  colder  posi- 
tion never  loses  any  woDd  by  severe  weather. 
S.  virginica  is  a  lovely  object  when  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  white,  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
single  Camellia.  I  have  also  noticed  the  plants 
bloom  best  after  a  wet  winter,  thus  showing  the 
roots  like  a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  provided  the 
wood  is  well  ripenef.  Our  soil  is  very  light  and 
well  drained.  Heavy,  wet  land  would  not  suit  the 
Stuartias,  and  in  the  latter  they  would  require  a 
certain  amount  of  peat  soil  and  free  drainage. 
Stuartias  are  compact  growers  and  give  little 
trouble,  but  they  soon  get  spoiled  if  at  all  crowded. 
At  the  same  time  they  require  a  certain  amount  of 
shelter  from  the  east  winds,  which  seem  more  de- 
structive than  severe  dry  frosts. — Gr.  Wythe3. 


SHRUBS  AND  THE  DROUGHT. 

Sad  havoc  has  been  played  amongst  shrubs  daring 
the  summer  months,  and  at  no  time  was  such 
destruction  seen  as  during  the  period  from  Aug. 
13  to  19.  During  that  time  shrubs  which  had 
been  transplanted  two  and  three  years  succumbed. 
The  worst  sufferers  are  undoubtedly  Rhododen- 
drons, as  some  very  fine  bushes  are  killed,  and  in 
light  gravelly  soil  they  have  been  kept  alive  with 
great  difficulty,  no  moisture  having  reached  them 
for  a  long  time  except  by  watering.  No  doubt  the 
reason  why  these  plants  are  suffering  so  much  is  on 
account  of  their  being  called  upon  for  extra  mois- 
ture to  supply  the  new  growth.  Being  moisture-lov- 
ing subjects,  they  soon  suffer  by  prolonged  drought. 
Being  shallow  rooters,  shade  to  a  certain  extent 
does  no  injury,  but  when  the  plants  are  overhung 
by  tall  trees  then  injury  is  caused.  The  value  of  a 
mulch  in  such  seasons  will  be  very  great,  and  there 
is  no  better  material  than  decayed  leaves,  and  the 
value  of  allowing  these  to  remain  year  after  year 
to  enrich  and  protect  the  roots  in  preference  to 
the  annual  clearing  out  and  forking  over  which 
are  at  times  practised  will  be  evident.  Of  course, 
in  heavy  soils  or  in  loam  of  good  depth  it  is  not  so 
important,  but  on  thin,  gravelly  soils  more  food 
and  moisture  are  required.  Digging  and  forking 
give  a  neat  finish,  but  this  may  be  effected  by 
merely  removing  brolcen  wood  and  allowing  the 
leaves  to  remain,  as  these  soon  decay  and  may  be 
covered  or  placed  underneath  the  finer  soil  to  sup- 
port the  surface  roots  in  such  seasons  as  we  have 
just  passed  through.  Leaf  soil  placed  as  a  mulch 
over  shallow  rooting  shrubs  is  of  great  advantage, 
as  after  a  thorough  watering  it  retains  the  mois- 
ture for  a  long  time.  This  is  a  great  saving  of 
labour,  as  the  leaves  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist, 
so  necess.ary  with  evergreen  and  surface-rooting 
shrubs.  Water  applied  indiscriminately  to  shrubs 
on  hard  baked  ground  with  cracks  and  fissures  in 
various  directions  is  useless,  as  it  all  runs  away, 
but  with  a  mulch  it  is  retained  for  a  long  time 
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Shrubj  which  are  valuable  wi.I  well  repay  extia 
attention  this  aulunin  by  nnilfhirL;  and  thoroughly 
watering  them.  If  feeding  i.s  necessary,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  belter  food  th.an  cow  manure.  This  if 
mixed  with  loam  or  leaf-mould  and  well  watered 
in  will  soon  create  increased  vigour.  For  conifers 
and  trees  with  dense  foliage  it  is  invaluable. 

G.   WTTHE3. 


Japanese  Acers  and  the  drought.— On 
light  soil  the  Acers  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  rainfall  these 
plmts  get  in  their  native  country,  as  in  a  wet  sum- 
mer they  thrive  amazingly,  and  though  they  lack 
the  brilliant  shades  of  colour  they  assume  in  hotter 
seasons,  I  have  noticed  the  foliage  is  brighter  after 
a  wet  winter  than  otherwise.  I  have  tried  these 
plants  in  very  dry  sheltered  corners  and  they  do 
not  grow  freely.  I  note  at  this  time  there  is 
abundance  of  rain  in  Japan  and  drought  is  not 
very  common,  thus  showing  that  the  Acers  require 
plenty  of  moisture.  It  Acers,  when  cultivated  in 
pots,  are  allowed  to  get  dry  and  flag,  the  leaves 
assume  a  rusty  tint,  which  spoils  the  appearance 
of  the  plants.  On  heavy  soils  Acers  may  not  have 
suffered  so  badly,  but  in  these  they  do  not  stand 
such  severe  weather  as  when  growing  in  light  and 
well-drained  land. — S.  H.  B. 

Pterocarya  caucasica. — I  consider  the  above 
one  of  our  most  ornamental  deciduous  trees,  and 
of  great  beauty  when  planted  near  a  lake  or  by 
water,  as  in  such  a  position  it  thrives  luxuriantly. 
The  foliage  of  Pterocarya  is  so  distinct  that  it  is 
easily  recognised  even  at  a  distance,  and  when 
planted  at  the  water's  edge  it  assumes  a  graceful 
drooping  habit,  and  being  of  such  noble  propor- 
tions, it  should  find  a  place  in  all  collections  where 
a  moist  position  can  be  given  it.  Along  the  Thames 
valley  it  grows  grandly.  We  have  noble  specimens 
nearly  .^0  feet  high.  This  is  much  "above  the  aver- 
age height.  The  leaflets  average  nineteen  to 
twenty-three,  and  are  much  longer  and  broader 
than  is  usually  seen.  In  the  autumn  months  the 
foliage  assumes  a  rich  colour.  The  plant  is 
readily  increased  by  suckers  from  the  base.  The 
trees  are  lovely  objects  when  in  bloom,  the  flowers, 
of  a  greenish  while  colour,  hanging  in  long  pen- 
dulous spikes.  See  1  ripens  in  favourable  seasons. 
— G.  Wythes,  Sijon  Uonsc. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

"  Taicino  "  the  buds  will  now  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  cultivator  of  large  blooms, 
whether  they  be  intended  for  home  decoration 
or  exhibition.  The  plant.s  that  made  a  second 
break  about  July  20,  as  noted  on  page  120  in 
The  G,\Ri)EN,  are  now  (August  V.>)  forming 
another  flower- bud  at  the  point  of  growth.  I  am 
just  now  referring  to  plants  of  the  Queen  type. 
This  family,  owing  to  the  many  distinct  varieties 
that  have  emanated  from  the  original  Queen  of 
England,  raised  by  J.  Salter  during  the  year 
1847,  or  from  its  direct  sports,  is  an  important 
one  in  the  exhibition  tent.  The  plants  com- 
posing this  family  have  behaved  somewhat 
strangely  this  season  in  the  matter  of  prema- 
ture bud-formation,  owing  presumably  to  the 
ett'ects  of  so  much  hot  and  dry  weather  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  Where  the  plants 
received  constant  attention  as  directed  in  the 
matter  of  daily  syringing  to  maintain  a  less 
arid  atmosphere  about  them,  and  where  growth 
was  forced,  as  I  might  term  it,  by  one  or  two 
doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  given  cautiou.'ily,  with  a 
view  to  the  elongation  of  the  sap  ve.ssels,  the 
plants  are  now  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  in 
spite  of  their  unpromising  appearance  earlier 


in  the  year.  By  the  time  those  lines  appear  in 
print  the  buds  will  bo  sulliciently  developed 
to  enable  the  cultivator  to  "  take  "  thcia  safely. 
Directly  tliey  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
discern  that  no  deformity  exists,  owing  to  the 
work  of  insect  pests,  of  which  there  is  a  plenti- 
ful supply  this  year,  the  shoots  which  cluster 
around  the  buds  .should  be  promptly  removed, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
plant  into  the  buds  selected.  If  the  removal 
of  the  shoots  is  delayed  for  a  few  days  longer 
than  it  ought  to  be,  they  appear  to  rob  the 
bud  of  its  powers  of  development  so  much, 
that  it  does  not  swell  in  proportion  to  its  re- 
quirements, and  consequently  does  not  make  so 
line  a  bloom  as  it  should  and  would  do  under 
thecorrect  cultural  conditions.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  foliage  is  laden  with  dew,  or  in  the 
evening  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  "take" 
the  buds,  not  only  because  the  work  can  be 
carried  out  so  much  more  expeditiously,  but 
because  it  is  much  safer  to  remove  the 
.shoots  when  they  are  succulent.  If  done  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day,  the  heat  renders  the 
leaves  and  shoots  limp,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
jury to  the  bud  is  increased.  By  holding  the 
shoot  firmly  in  the  left  hand  and  giving  the 
shoots  a  downward  sharp  bend,  they  snap  off 
easily  and  quickly.  Blooms  of  the  Queen  family 
developed  from  buds  "taken"  as  directed 
are  certain  to  be  of  that  uniform  shape,  col- 
our and  substance  so  desirable  in  this  family. 
In  close  competition  it  is  the  adherence 
to  the  quality  noted  in  this  family  that 
places  one  exhibitor  before  another.  No 
variety  in  the  whole  incurved  section  tests 
the  cultivator  so  much  as  does  the  Queen 
family.  Those  persons  who  select  buds  of  these 
varieties  known  as  "crowns,"  irrespective  of 
the  time  they  are  produced,  simply  because 
they  are  regarded  as  producers  of  the  largest 
blooms,  will  have  much  cause  for  regret  this 
season.  True,  they  obtain  size  as  far  as  dia- 
meter is  concerned,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  After  a  season  like  the  present  we 
hear  loud  complaints  of  the  blooms  having  re- 
flexed  petals  instead  of  incurved  ones  ;  this 
defect  is  entirely  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
cultivator  to  ensure  the  early-formed  buds. 
Experienced  exhibitors,  however,  seldom  com- 
mit such  an  error. 

I  never  saw  the  plants  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  family  look  so  promising  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  all  collections  that  have  come 
under  my  notice.  They  are  tall.  In  this  sec- 
tion I  firmly  believe  the  finest  blooms  in- 
variably come  from  tall  plants.  I  do  not  mean, 
however,  that  those  plants  that  are  rendered 
abnormally  tall  by  faulty  methods  of  culture, 
as  crowding  them  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  existence  and  allotting  them  a  position 
unsuitable  during  the  summer.  The  present 
appearance  of  the  plants  denotes  blooms  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  cultivator  should  pay  daily  at- 
tention toallvarietiesin  the  matter  of  bud-forma- 
tion, as  it  will  not  be  wise  to  allow  any  variety 
in  either  of  the  large  flowered  sections  to  "  run 
on,'  as  it  is  termed.  If  buds  are  now  lost,  the 
blooms  resulting  from  the  next  formed  growth 
will  be  small  and  indifferently  developed 
compared  with  others  produced  from  earlier 
selected  buds. 

Pompons,  Anemone  pompons,  and  single- 
flowered  varieties  are  now  many  of  them  setting 
a  bud  in  the  point  of  each  shoot,  while  the 
bulk  will  not  do  so  for  several  days.  Where 
exhibition  blooms  are  required,  and  these  to  be 
set  up  in  threes  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
whether  pleasing  to  the  general  public  or  not, 
these  buds  must  also  be  "taken."  If  this  me- 
thod is  not  in   favour,   rub   out  the   bud   and 


allow  the  shoots  to  "  run  on  ;"  the  next  formed 
buds  will  be  the  terminals,  and  from  these  the 
best  results  are  obtained  in  these  sections. 
Whether  the  plants  themselves  are  required  for 
decoration  or  the  shoots  are  to  be  cut,  a  wealth 
of  blossom  is  obtained.  Rich  food  should  now 
freely  be  given  to  those  plants  that  have  their 
llower-buds  partly  developed.  The  present  hot 
and  dry  weather  is  all  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
employment  of  stimulants,  and  especially  of  a 
liquid  kind.  In  any  case  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  too  strong  doses  of  any  kind ;  far  better 
give  two  weak  ones  than  one  double  the  strength. 
Another  caution  appears  necessary,  that  of 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  quite  dry  before 
applying  stimulants.  It  should  never  be  in 
that  state  when  artificial  food  is  given,  the  roots 
are  so  liable  to  be  burnt,  and  thus  receive  a 
check  which  is  not  desirable.  During  dry 
weather  like  the  present  the  plants  are  in  a 
better  state  to  receive  aid  from  artificial  means 
than  during  a  wet  season,  and  where  applied 
with  discretion  I  expect  to  see  good  results 
emanating  from  such  practice.  The  plants  are 
all  the  better  when  they  receive  what  I  term 
corrective  treatment,  i.e.,  supplied  with  nothing 
but  clear  water  for  a  couple  of  days  about  every 
fortnight.  Stimulants  have  a  greater  and  more 
beneficial  eli'ect  afterwards.  Where  lime  does 
not  exist  naturally  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  occa- 
.sionally  well  soak  the  soil  with  lime  water, 
adding  as  much  lime  to  a  cauful  of  water  as 
will  be  held  in  suspension.  When  the  lime 
ill  bulk  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
the  water  is  strongly  enough  impregnated 
vyitli  lime.  Not  only  is  this  treatment  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants  themselves,  but  the  lime 
rids  the  soil  of  worms.  Surface  roots  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  for  these  have 
a  decided  effect  upon  the  flowering  of  the  plants. 
It  is  not  that  a  limited  few  roots  on  the  surface 
derive  so  much  benefit  from  the  food  given,  but 
it  is  the  multiplication  of  roots  that  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. A  cool  and  moi.st  state  of  the  sur- 
face soil  will  increase  the  stock  of  rools  in  that 
particular  spot.  When  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  become  dry  too  often,  seldom  can  ever  a  fair 
quantity  of  surf.ace  roots  be  found.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  set  about  the  increase  of  surface 
roots.  Plants  that  have  their  buds  taken  are 
in  greater  need  of  assistance  from  the  roots 
than  at  any  other  period  of  their  existence, 
because  of  the  extra  strain  of  supporting  both 
leaves  and  developing  the  buds  also.  A  top- 
dressing  of  some  rich  food  is  obviously  the  best 
means  of  aftbrding  additional  food  and  en- 
couraging surface  root  action  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  top-dressing  mr,- 
terials  recommended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  indi- 
vidualise them.  No  one  can  err  in  employing 
fresh  turfy  loam  sufficiently  decayed  to  destroy 
the  grass  ;  two  parts  of  this  to  one  of  bone-meal 
or  dissolved  bones  will  form  a  good  rooting 
medium  if  laid  on  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  and  pressed  down  firmly.  It  ia  a 
good  plan  to  well  soak  the  loam  in  liquid  ma- 
nure before  using  it.  Freshly  gathered  cow 
manure  mixed  flith  maiden  loam  in  equal  pro- 
portions provides  a  good  rooting  medium. 
Many  of  the  growers  around  Liverpool  are 
staunch  believers  in  top-dressing  their  plants 
in  this  manner.  Some  of  them  build  up  small 
mounds  around  the  edge  of  the  pot  with  the 
top-dressing  material  to  give  additional  space 
for  water.  In  cases  where  but  little  space  is 
left  for  top-dressing,  owing  to  the  pots  being 
filled  too  full  at  potting  time,  if  a  thin  layer 
of  soil  is  laid  on  the  surface  and  partly 
covered  with  pieces  of  potsherd,  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  a  number  of  roots    quickly  form  on 
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the  surface  underneath  the  crocks,  showing 
their  value  in  maintaining  moisture  close  to 
the  surface.  No  matter  in  what  way  surface 
roots  are  obtained,  they  must  benefit  the 
plant,  and  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible.  E.  Molyneux. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

With  what  extreme  rapidity  the  weather  is  caus- 
ing prognostications  with  respect  to  the  blooming 
time  of  Chrysanthemums  to  vary.     Not  long  ago 
the  bloom  must  be  a  month  earlier  than  usual, 
then  came  the  showers  and  clouded  skies,  and  it 
was  then  found  so  robust  were  the  growth  and 
leafage,  that  flowers  might  be   rather   late  than 
early.    Even  "E.  M.,"  I  observe,  says  that  in  low- 
lying  districts  it  may  be  needful  to  pick  off  some  of 
the  leaves  to  allow  the  wood  to  ripen.     Since  that 
was  written  we  have  been  having  a  couple  of  weeks 
pretty  well  of  intensely  hot  weather,  and  the  harden- 
ing process  has  been  going   on   so  rapidly  that 
already  there  is  fear  again  bloom  will  be  unduly 
early.    Certainly  the  recent  heat  has  done  more  to 
mature  wood  and   develop  buds  than  an  entire 
month  can  often  accomplish.     Even  now  we  feel 
that  Chrysanthemums  must  be  chiefly  contingent 
upon  the  weather  of  September,  and  what  that 
may  be  remains  to  be  seen.     When  I  was  in  the 
Beigate    district,  where     there    are    many  good 
growers,  on  August  5,  I  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  special  reason  to  think  bloom  would  come 
unduly  early.  Since  then  a  change  has  taken  place, 
as  no  one  then  contemplated  the  tropical   heat 
which   began    on    Bank    holiday.      Nevertheless, 
Chrysanthemums    everywhere    look    wonderfully 
well.     I  saw  1000  fine  pot  plants  at  Woodhatch, 
Reigate,  recently,and  they  were  in  the  finest  possible 
condition.  I  saw  a  smaller  collection  in  a  Tedding- 
ton  garden  some  time  ago,  the  plants  in  9-inch 
pots  only,  three  parts  full  of  soil,  and  they  looked 
very  poor  and  weak.     Then  I  saw  them  a  few 
days   since,  and   they   had   done   wonders,  their 
thin  weak-looking  stems  having   put   forth  stout 
shoots  that  delighted  the  grower  as  much  as  they 
surprised  me,  for  the  pots  still  remained  one-third 
empty.    The  rains  so  far  had  provoked  a  remark- 
able change,  but  this  grower,  who  always  produces 
some  capital  blooms,  prefers  to  rather  starve  than 
feed  his  plants  at  the  first,  then  gently  stimulate 
later,  filling  up  the  pots  with  fresh  soil,  and  feeding 
when  buds  are  swelling.     That  is,  however,  a  rare 
method,  as  almost  everywhere   I  note    that  the 
flowering  pots  are  filled  right  up  at  the  potting 
time,  and  apparently  very  much  the  same  results 
are  obtained    whichever   plan   may  be    adopted 
That  after    all    shows  how   easily   the    Chrysan- 
themum   adapts     itself     to     diverse    forms     of 
treatment.     Given  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  plants  revelled  in  ample 
air  and  sunshine.     I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
plants  standing,  as  is  so  frequently  seen,  in  very  long 
rows  on  each  side  of  a  garden  path,  the  plants 
touching    each    other,    lost   very   much    of   sun- 
shine when  the  sun's  rays  ran  longitudinally  along 
the  walks,  as  one  plant  materially  shaded  another. 
At   Woodhatch  I  observed  that  Mr.   Salter  had 
nearly  all  his  plants  standing  in  rows,  one  a  little 
above  the  other  on  a  rising  space,  so  that  every 
one  obtained  a  ma.ximum  of  light  and  air.     No 
doubt  such  a  position  is  the  very  best,  if  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  sheltered  from  rough  winds. 
So  far  there  has  been  little  trouble  on  that  head, 
but  because  the  great    heat  may  generate  wild 
thunderstorms  at  any  moment,  it  will  be  well  for 
growers  to  be  prepared  for  eventualities  by  having 
every  shoot  securely  tied.  A.  D. 


This  season  at  Earl's  Court,  on  August  9,  the  same 
exhibitor  was  to  the  fore  with  beautiful  blooms  of 
the  following:  Elaine,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Mile. 
Marie  Hoste,  Mrs.  Irving  Clarke,  Mme.  Leroy, 
Puritan,  Stanstead  White,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Venus, 
Admiral  Symonds,  Annie  Clibran,  Mile.  Lacroi.x, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  C.  WagstafE,  W.  W.  Coles,  and 
Mary  Anderson.  The  blooms  of  all  were  very  fine, 
and  some  of  them  would  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion much  later  in  the  season  than  this.  Four 
varieties,  viz.,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Annie  Clibran, 
Mile.  Lacroix,  and  C.  Wagstafl,  were  shown  in  the 
shape  of  good  sturdy  plants  about  a  yard  high,  the 
first  mentioned  three  carrying  four  good  blooms 
and  the  last  three.  The  foliage  on  the  plants  ex- 
hibited was  in  good  condition.  Apart  from  the 
question  whether  Chrysanthemum  blooms  are 
needed  at  the  present  season,  such  an  exhibit  was 
a  very  noteworthy  one,  and  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  many  to  learn  how  such  results  are 
achieved. — T. 
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Early  Chrysanthemums. — Last  year  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held 
on  August  25,  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Trinity  College, 
Edinburgh,  exhibited  some  splendid  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  consisting  not  only  of  the  varie- 
ties usually  associated  with  summer  blooming,  but 
also  of  the  ordinary  November  flowering    forms. 


PRESERVING  TOMATOES. 

Miss  Lawrence  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  any 
reader  will  tell  her  what  are  considered  the  best 
ways  of  preserving  Tomatoes  for  winter  use. 

*^*  There  are  e.xtra  heavy  crops  of  fine  To- 
matoes ripening  in  the  open  both  against  and 
clear  of  garden  walls  and  fences,  and  as  yet  all 
are  free  of  disease.     This  being  so,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  Why  not  make  some  attempt 
to  store  some  of   these  for  winter  use  ?     As  it 
happens,  there  are  several  ways  of  utilising  not 
only  the  ripe  fruit,  but  also  quite  the  smallest 
green  Tomatoes,  these  latter  being  more  sought 
after  by  those  who  know  their  value  than  are 
ripe  fruit  even.     Bottling  or  canning  Tomatoes 
is  an  industry  principally  confined  to  America, 
and  of  this  I  have  had  no  experience.     1  fail  to 
see,  however,  why  private  growers  should  not 
try  to   imitate   the   practice  on  a  small  scale. 
Cans,  it  should  be  noted,  are  fast  going  out  of 
favour  from  their  tendency  to  spoil  their  con- 
tents to  the  extent  of  rendering  them  positively 
injurious,  owing  to  the  effect  of  acids  upon  the 
metal,    and   it   is   either    wide-necked    jars  or 
bottles  that  should  be  used  in  preference.     An- 
other recommendation  these  latter  have  over  cans 
is  to  the  effect  that  tliey  can  be  efl'ectually  made 
air-tight  without  any  assistance  from  a  trades- 
man, soldering  down   being    necessary  in   the 
case    of    cans.     For    bottling,  the    preference 
should  be  given  to  sound  medium-sized  to  small 
ripe  Tomatoes,  these  being  separated  from  their 
stalks   and   sponged   quite   clean    if    need    be. 
These    should    then    be    packed    closely    and 
tightly,  but  not  crushed,  in  the  bottles  or  jars, 
afterwards  filling  up  with  clear  water.     Suppos- 
ing it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  bottles 
provided   with   rubber   rings   and    screw  tops, 
though,   unfortunately,   I   am    unable   to  state 
where  these    can    be    procured,  the  bottles  or 
jars    must   next    be   very    tightly   corked  and 
then   placed    in  a  stock  pot  or    deep    stewing 
pan,   tilling  this  with  cold   water   and  setting 
over  a  fire  to  very  gently  boil  for  the  space  of 
about   twenty   minutes.     In   order    to    render 
ordinary  bottles  or  jars  perfectly  air-tight,  new 
corks  soaked  for  a  short  time  previously  in  hot 
water  should  be  used,    and  after    the    boiling 
has  taken  place  and  all  are  cool  again,  cut  off 
the  corks  even  with  the  tops.     Make  a  cement 
or  bottle  wax  by  melting  2  ozs.  of   resin  and 
1  oz.  each  of  beeswax  and  gum  shellac,  invert- 
ing each  bottle  or  jar  in  this,  repeating  it  when 
the  first  coating  is  cool.     Store  in  a  cool,  dark 


place,  where  the  Tomatoes  ought  to  keep  ad- 
mirably for  many  months. 

The  foregoing  is  the  best  recipe  for  storing 
Tomatoes  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  but  there 
is  an  older  and  more  simple,  if  less  to  be  com- 
mended, practice  that  I  will  next  give.  Select 
perfectly  ripe  Tomatoes  and  pack  them  closely 
and  without  pressing  in  a  stone  or  glazed 
earthen  pot,  and  completely  surround  witli  a 
brine  of  salt  and  water  strong  enough  to  support 
an  egg.  Cover  with  a  deep  plate  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  presses  upon  the  fruit  and  set 
in  a  cool  dark  room  or  closet.  Fruit  thus 
treated  will  keep  a  year  without  further  atten- 
tion, but  must  be  soaked  in  fresh  water  for 
several  hours  prior  to  being  cooked. 

There  are  several  methods  of  making  Tomato 
ketchup,  or  sauce  as  it  is  often  erroneously 
termed,  and  a  few  bottles  of  this  might  be 
found  very  serviceable  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. The  first  of  these  recipes,  and  which  I  can 
strongly  recommend,  is  as  follows  :  Take  Toma- 
ties  when  fully  ripe,  bake  them  in  a  jar  till 
they  are  tender,  strain  them,  and  rub  them 
through  a  sieve.  To  every  pound  of  juice  add 
a  pint  of  chili  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  shallots, 
half  an  ounce  of  garlic  (both  sliced),  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  white  pepper  finely  powdered. 
Boil  the  whole  till  every  ingredient  is  soft  ;  rub 
it  again  through  a  sieve.  To  every  pound  add 
the  juice  of  three  lemons,  boil  it  again  to  the 
consistency  of  cream.  When  cold,  bottle  it  ; 
put  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  oil  on  each,  tie 
bladders  over,  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  An- 
other recipe  that  might  also  be  tried  with 
advantage  is  rather  simpler.  Slice  the  Toma- 
toes, put  them  in  layers  into  a  deep  earthen 
pan,  and  sprinkle  every  layer  with  salt.  Let 
them  stand  in  this  state  for  twelve  hours.  Then 
put  them  over  the  fire  in  a  preserving  kettle 
and  let  them  simmer  till  they  are  quite  soft.  Put 
them  into  a  thin  linen  bag  and  squeeze  the  juice 
from  them.  Season  the  liquor  to  taste  with  grated 
horse-radish,  a  little  garlic,  some  mace,  and  a 
few  cloves.  Boil  it  well  with  these  ingredients, 
and,  when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use.  There  is  ytt 
another  good  recipe  for  Tomato  ketchup,  and  it 
is  this  :  Slice  the  Tomatoes  and  sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  boil  them,  and  strain  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  Slice  two  good-sized  <  )nions  to  every 
gallon,  add  a  small  spoonful  of  ginger,  two  of 
pounded  clove.s,  two  of  allspice,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper.  Boil  twenty  minute  s 
after  the  spices  are  in.  Keep  it  in  a  jar  closely 
covered. 

Although  no  mention  was  made  of  green  fruit 
by  the  lady  who  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  storing  Tomatoes,  I  am 
eidarging  upon  the  subject  for  her  benefit,  and 
I  hope  for  that  also  of  many  other  readers  of  this 
paper.  So  well  have  Tomato  plants  grown  and  so 
freely  have  the  crops  set,  that  there  are  extra 
large  quantities  of  green  fruit  that  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  anything  like 
their  full  size,  colouring  being  as  a  consequence 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Even  if  green  fruit 
can  be  kept  after  being  cut  long  enough  to 
colour,  the  quality  is  as  a  rule  wretchedly  bad, 
and  the  fruit  in  a  fresh  green  state  might  well, 
therefore,  be  put  to  a  better  use.  Tomato 
pickle  made  principally  from  the  green  fruit 
and  Onions  invariably  finds  favour  with  most 
people  who  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  it 
and  believe  it  to  be  quite  wholesome.  There 
are  only  two  recipes  for  pickling  Tomatoes  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  these  I  will  give. 
The  first,  and  which  is  most  popular,  is  as 
follows :  Take  two  pounds  of  green  Tomatoes, 
pull  them  to  pieces  (they  must  not  be  cut),  add 
two    or  three  Onions    sliced   and   six    chilies. 
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Scatter  salt  over  them,  letting  them  stand  fifteen 
hours,  then  strain  awiy  the  lienor  and  cover 
the  remainder  with  good  vinegar.  Place  this  in 
an  earthenware  jar,  bake  in  an  oven  for  one 
hour  and  then  press  pulp  info  jars.  Now  take 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  mustard  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  pepper,  spice,  sugar  and  cloves, 
a  little  cinnamon  and  four  chilies,  adding  sulti- 
cient  vinegar  to  make  this  (piite  thin  ;  boil  it 
and  pour  over  contents  of  jar  while  boiling  hot. 
If  spiced  vinegar  is  used,  this  may  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  and  used  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  raw  spices.  When  cool,  closely  cork 
the  jars  and  cover  with  bladders.  This  pickle 
is  found  to  be  rather  hot,  especially  if  not  well 
stirred  prior  to  use,  the  hot  spices  collecting  on 
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Celeriae  is  t'liltivated  here  to  .a  great  extent.  It 
is  used  as  :i.  wiiitei-  veRotalile,  boileJ  ami  afterwards 
cut  into  lliiii  pieces  tor  salad. — Louis  Kkopatsch, 
Vii'nna, 

A  seedling  Pea.— I  tend  some  pods  of  a  Pea 
raised  by  Dr.  Froud,  of  Feltham.  I  wish  to  call 
it  Oceana,  after  his  namesake,  the  travelled  and 
charming  historian.  It  has  a  good  constitution, 
catches  no  mildew.  The  haulm  has  borne  Peas  for 
quite  two  months,  these  being  off  the  one  row  I 
have.  I  also  send  some  rips  seed  which  I  have  been 
gathering  for  three  weeks  past.  One  row  of  this 
Pea  does  the  work  of  three  rows  of  any  other.  It 
is,  I  should  think,  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  though  the  haulm  dries  up  a  good  deal,  still  it 


Tea  Rose  Nij)lictos  in  a  pot. 


the  top.  The  other  recipe  alluded  to  is  also 
worthy  of  being  given  a  trial.  Scald  and  peel 
green  Tomatoes,  lay  them  on  dishes  and  strew 
salt  thickly  over  them.  Let  them  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  occasionally  pouring  off  the  liquor 
that  the  salt  extracts.  Drain  them  and  gently 
squeeze  them,  as  it  is  this  juice  that  weakens 
the  vinegar  and  makes  them  spoil.  Take  a  large 
jar,  put  in  a  layer  of  Tomatoes,  then  a  layer  of 
sliced  Onions,  mustard  seed,  cloves  and  white 
pepper  or  whole  black  pepper,  or  two  pods  of 
red  pepper  may  be  broken  up  and  put  into  the 
jar.  When  the  jar  is  full,  pour  very  strong 
vinegar  over,  and  in  a  few  days  the  contents  will 
be  ready  for  use.  Stored  in  a  cool  dry  place, 
this  pickle  will  keep  all  the  winter.— W.  I. 


goes  on  bearing  nice  Peas  of  a  thoroughly  good 
flavour. — A.  D.\wsON. 

Solidity  in  Tomatoes. — A  friend  recently 
gave  me  a  few  good-sized,  handsome  Tomatoes. 
I  did  not  learn  what  sort  they  were  supposed  to  be; 
indeed  he  did  not  know,  for  he  had  the  fruit  from 
which  the  seed  was  originally  taken  without  name. 
When  I  cut  these  fruits  transversely  I  found 
they  gave  the  smoothest  and  most  solid  flesh  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  they  contained  very  few  seeds. 
I  hope  to  have  more  of  these  later  to  see  how  far 
the  character  thus  given  is  sustained.  Now  I  think 
it  is  in  this  particular  direction  we  should  look  for 
f  nrtherimprovement  in  the  Tomato.  So  far  as  beauty, 
colour  and  productiveness  are  concerned,  it  will  be 
hard  to  excel  what  we  have,  but  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  solidity  of  flesh.    For  that  reason 


it  may  be  worth  while  if  in  judging  Tomatoes  it  be 
made  a  rule  to  cut  them  transversely  and  then  give 
the  prizes  to  those  which  best  present  the  above- 
mentioned  features.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  in 
t  hem  rather  hard  cores ;  others  lack  solidity,  having 
far  too  much  seed  room  and  soft  juicy  pulp  rather 
than  firm,  yet  soft,  smooth  flesh.  Of  course  solid 
fruits  will  weigh  the  heaviest ;  hence,  apart  from 
their  greater  favour  with  consumers,  they  would 
1)6  more  profitable  to  growers.  I  do  not  learn 
that  there  is  any  diverse  form  of  culture  adopted 
to  secure  this  solidity.  It  seems  to  be  a  characteris- 
tic'of  the  sort.  Generally,  Tomatoes  seed  too  freely. 
That  may  be  a  virtue  with  those  who  grow  for  seed 
[iroduction,  but  still  we  have  far  more  of  Tomato 
seed  than  is  required,  especially  that  the  bulk  of 
growers  for  market  or  private  use  save  their  own. 
To  get  rid  largely  of  seed  and  its  surrounding 
pulp,  therefore,  would  be  a  good  feature  when  it 
is  replaced  by  solid  flesh. — A.  D. 
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ROSES  IN  POTS. 

In  order  to  secure  a  display  of  cut  Roses  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
forward  and  commence  operations  at  once. 
There  are  two  plans  that  may  be  adopted.  We 
may  secure  ripened  wood  to  start  with  during 
October  or  November,  or  we  may  keep  the 
plants  growing  steadily  on  the  cool  side  of  a 
wall  until  colder  nights  warn  us  that  they  must 
be  housed,  and  so  succeed  in  realising  the  last 
crop  of  bloom  from  the  Tea-scented  and  Noi- 
sette varieties.  But  where  the  same  plants  are 
to  give  a  second  or  third  crop  of  bloom  during 
the  early  spring  months,  I  would  prefer  to  start 
with  those  that  have  had  a  fair  amount  of 
rest  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  When  a  batch  of 
plants  has  once  been  used  for  early  forcing, 
they  naturally  come  to  hand  better  for  the  same 
purpose  another  time,  because  the  earliness  of 
their  growth  allows  of  a  corresponding  earliness 
in  ripening.  Plants  that  were  under  pressure 
all  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  may 
well  be  stood  out  of  doors  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  June,  especially  if  a  sheltered  position 
can  be  afforded  them.  During  the  two  or  three 
months  they  are  in  the  open  it  is  necessary  to 
be  particularly  careful  as  regards  watering.  If 
given  too  free  a  supply,  growth  will  not  cease 
in  the  gradual  manner  so  essential  in  building 
up  ripened  wood  for  the  following  winter's  forc- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  almost  as  much  harm 
may  accrue  from  a  little  neglect,  it  taking  but 
a  short  time  for  the  soil  to  become  so  parched 
as  to  ruin  a  large  number  of  the  Rose  roots. 
They  may  be  allowed  to  get  dry  without  being 
sufficiently  so  to  show  the  effects,  and  it  wUl 
be  found  much  better  to  give  a  thorough  soak- 
ing occasionally.  I  prefer  to  have  the  pots 
about  half  plunged,  and  if  this  can  be  arranged 
upon  a  concrete  bottom,  so  as  to  avoid  worms, 
it  will  be  still  better.  Standing  the  pots  upon 
pieces  of  slate  does  not  recommend  itself  to  me, 
for  a  very  little  soil  being  washed  to  the  bottom 
will  cause  a  stoppage.  Worms,  ifcc,  may  be 
kept  out  by  .sprinkling  a  layer  of  soot  over  the 
ground  and  standing  the  pots  upon  this.  By 
partially  plunging  the  pots,  we  avoid  that 
sudden  and  injurious  drought  which  comes  on 
so  unexpectedly  after  a  few  hours  of  dull 
weather,  and  as  the  most  important  roots  of 
pot  Roses  are  usually  in  the  lower  half,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  take  due  care  of  them.  My  own 
plants  in  pots  that  are  intended  for  winter 
forcing  are  in  two  batches,  one  of  them  being 
about  in  the  stage  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe above. 
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By  tlie  time  these  notes  are  in  jjrint  I 
shall  probably  be  overhauling  this  batch  and 
repotting  the  plants  that  require  it.  What 
pruning  may  be  needful  will  be  done  at  the 
same  time  and  the  whole  batch  stood  back 
again,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  newly- 
potted  plants  by  themselves.  This  is  more 
necessary  than  might  generally  be  imagined.  In 
the  first  place,  they  will  not  need  so  much  water 
until  the  new  roots  are  well  at  work,  nor  will 
they  receive  any  liquid  stimulants  nearly  so 
early  as  in  the  case  of  the  established  plants. 
Those  plants  that  do  not  need  a  shift  will 
have  a  portion  of  their  top  soil  removed,  the 
drainage  looked  to,  and  be  mulched  with  a  rich 
turfy  compost.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  all 
of  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  to  ascertain  if 
the  drainage  be  sound  or  not ;  one  can  generally 
see  by  turning  the  pots  on  their  sides.  When 
a  pot  is  full  of  healthy  roots,  turning  the  plants 
out  must  necessarily  injure  and  disturb  them 
more  or  less,  and  I  would  avoid  it  as  much  as 
possible.  By  the  middle  of  October  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a  few  of  the  most  forward  looking 
under  cover,  but  not  to  introduce  them  to  any 
artificial  heat.  A  deep  pit  or  frame,  where 
they  could  be  kept  close  without  heat,  will  be 
found  much  better  than  taking  them  into  the 
greenhouse  direct,  the  end  of  November  being 
quite  early  enough.  Should  a  bright  and  late 
autumn  set  in,  the  plants  must  be  sprinkled 
over-head  occasionally,  or  red  spider,  Ac,  is 
almost  sure  to  attack  them.  The  steadier  and 
stouter  the  new  growth  breaks,  the  better  and 
more  numerous  will  be  the  flowers.  The 
pruning  necessary  will  be  very  slight,  and 
simply  consist  of  shortening  back  strong  shoots 
and  removing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  weaker 
lateral  growths.  This  last  sentence  refers  to 
ordinary  growers  like  Catherine  Mermet,  Mme. 
Falcot,  Niphetos,  &c  ,  and  not  to  those  of  the 
climbing  section. 

Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Marechal  Niel,  Wil- 
liam Allen  Richardson,  I'ldeal,  Ac,  may  be 
used  for  early  forcing  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  provided  a  thoroughly  matured  rod  or 
rods  of  growth  is  available.  As  the  blooms 
are  practically  stored  in  the  ripened  eyes  of 
these  varieties,  we  see  how  necessary  it  is  to 
have  well-matured  wood.  It  is  easy  to  get  rods 
of  these  ranging  in  length  from  G  feet  to  12  feet 
and  15  feet,  and  where  they  can  be  trained  upon 
the  roof,  say  about  18  inches  from  the  glass,  a 
quick  and  certain  crop  may  be  expected  from 
all  ripened  wood.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
dozen  or  so  plants  of  this  class  and  to  train  them 
cordon  fashion,  as  you  then  get  a  more  uniform 
break  of  young  growth.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
forcing  these  extra  strong  growers  unless  they 
bear  rods  of  considerable  length  and  are  well 
matured.  Given  this  most  essential  point,  1 
think  they  are  the  most  certain  to  please  of 
all  early  forced  Roses.  When  this  class  of  Rose 
has  done  blooming,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
securing  good  rods  for  next  winter's  use,  and  as 
little  good  can  be  had  from  the  old  growth,  it  is 
well  to  cut  away  freely  and  so  induce  a  healthy 
break  or  two  from  the  bottom.  This  may  be 
grown  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  feeding  liberally 
with  li(|uid  manure.  Where  repotting  is  neces- 
sary, this  should  also  be  done  before  the  young 
growths  have  made  much  progress.  What  we 
want  is  a  good  growth  attached  to  roots  esta- 
blished in  good  soil,  and  which  wOl  ripen  all 
the  more  efi'ectually  from  being  pot-bound. 
Never  attempt  to  repot  this  section  until  you 
have  secured  your  crop  of  bloom. 

The  second  system  of  getting  winter  Roses 
will  need  but  very  few  words,  it  simply  being 
the  judicious  coutinuance  of  late  autumn 
growth.     Almost  all   of   the   dwarfer   growini; 


Teas  and  Noisettes  may  be  readily  encouraged 
to  make  late  growth  in  the  autumn.  Perhaps 
the  worst  foe  to  contend  against  in  this  case  is 
mildew.  This  is  very  prevalent  duriug  some 
autumns,  the  clear  bright  days  with  chilly 
nights  and  mornings  having  much  to  do  with 
its  rapid  spread.  The  form  of  dwarf  Rose  most 
suitable  for  pot  cultivation  is  undoubtedly  that 
worked  upon  the  dwarf  cutting  or  seedling 
Brier,  or  the  plants  may  be  upon  their  own 
roots.  The  cut  accompanying  these  notes  is  a 
plant  of  Niphetos  growing  on  the  short  hedge 
Brier.  This  also  is  a  most  excellent  stock,  but 
perhaps  more  suitable  for  outdoor  culture. 
Although  a  few  standard  and  half-standard 
Roses  are  of  much  value  in  pots,  they  are  not 
so  suitable  for  general  cultivation  as  the 
dwarfs. 

With  a  reminder  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
.sary  to  keep  the  plants  clean  from  the  very 
first,  and  also  a  further  hint  that  a  temperature 
of  from  55°  to  C5°  is  quite  sufficient  until  the 
days  have  turned,  I  will  close  these  notes  with 
a  list  of  twenty  grand  Roses  for  pot  culture. 
The  first  six  are  climbers.  Marechal  Niel, 
rideal,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Climbing  Niphetos, 
Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  Dwarfer  growers  :  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  The  Bride,  Edith 
Giflibrd,  Jean  Bucher,  Prancisca  Ktiiger, 
Sappho,  Ernest  Metz,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Mme.  Falcot,  Cleopatra,  Anna  Ollivier,  and 
Mme.  Hoste.  Ridgbwood. 


EARLY  PLANTING  AND  POTTING. 
OwiXG  to  the  excessively  hot  and  dry  weather 
since  the  few  showers  of  last  month,  many  Roses, 
especially  those  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section^ 
are  rapidly  ripening,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
transplanting.  1  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  either 
very  early  or  late  planting  of  Roses.  In  the  former 
instance  they  commence  rooting  again  immediately, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  much  the  same  condition 
next  spring  as  plants  that  have  been  established 
a  season.  Indeed,  plants  put  out  extra  early  this 
season  are  likely  to  be  more  than  equal  to  those 
transplanted  early  this  spring,  as,  owing  to  the 
excessively  dry  summer,  these  have  made  little  or 
no  growth.  When  a  plant  ripens  so  early  as  many 
Roses  are  likely  to  do  this  year,  late  autumn  rains 
often  cause  a  fresh  growth,  which,  owing  to  the 
approach  of  winter,  is  often  of  little  value; 
rather  the  contrary,  because  it  weakens  and 
exhausts  the  plant,  as  well  as  renders  many  of 
the  best  and  strongest  eyes  useless  for  another 
year.  This  is  especially  so  among  strong  growers 
that  are  usually  selected  for  pegging  down.  With 
the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  sections  this  does 
not  so  much  matter,  as  they  very  seldom  finish 
their  long  growths  until  quite  late  in  the  season. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  advantage  of  potting  up  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
as  early  as  possible.  By  doing  so,  and  standing 
them  on  the  north  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall  where 
they  are  free  from  mid-day  sun,  we  get  root-action 
almostequivalent  to  that  of  spring,  and  avoid  the  in- 
juiious  drying  propeities  of  the  bright  autumn  sun. 
Plant.s  that  are  denuded  of  folinge  can  be  potted 
up  under  these  conditions  at  any  time,  and  are 
sure  to  be  almost  if  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
those  established  for  a  season. 

A  few  weeks  gained  in  planting  will  be  a  great 
advantage  next  spring  and  materially  assist  the 
Roses  during  mid-winter,  when  we  frequently  get 
sharp,  keen  and  exceedingly  drying  winds.  In 
this  case,  the  roots,  being  surrounded  with  a 
younger  set  of  feeders,  will  be  able  to  convey  a 
far  greater  amount  of  sap  to  the  wood  than  could 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Mid-winter  or  very  late 
planting  does  not  mean  such  immediate  action  of 
the  roots  as  when  this  operation  is  taken  in  hand 
while  the  soil  is  still  comparatively  warm.     Lift  a 


plant  in  mid-winter  and  lay  it  in  by  the  heels  in  in  a 
shed,  and  you  will  find  the  roots  respond  In  almost 
the  same  way  as  if  planted  early  ;  but  lay  it  in  in 
the  open  ground,  and  you  will  find  root-action  con- 
siderably retarded.  There  need  be  little  fear  of 
new  growth  being  made  from  early  lifting  ;  in  fac% 
not  so  much  as  when  a  plant  is  allowed  to  rema'n 
in  the  bed  after  getting  comparatively  ripe  pre- 
vious to  a  late  and  genial  autumn.  Teas  and 
Noisettes  continue  in  growth  until  very  late  in  the 
season,  and  it  we  were  to  wait  until  all  of  their 
wood  was  ripened,  we  should  oftentimes  find  our- 
selves too  late  for  any  but  spring  planting.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  lift  these  during  October,  however 
full  of  growth  they  might  bo.  True,  they  would 
present  a  sorry  and  woeful  spectacle  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  frost  would  also  soon  have  had  the 
same  effect.  By  October  almost  all  of  the  wood 
upon  ordinary  growers  that  is  of  any  particular 
service  for  next  year  will  be  quite  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  allow  of  successful  lifting.  The  early 
roots  pushed  out  would  supply  enough  sap  to  keep 
the  best  of  the  wood  plump  and  sound,  and  as 
winter  approached  we  should  find  the  eyes  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  apon  late  planted 
bushes,  and  very  little  pithy  wood  would  be  found 
at  pruning-time  in  the  spring.  A.  P. 


Rose  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins. — Sent 
out  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  1891,  this  new  Rose  has 
already  shown  that  it  has  a  grand  future.  In 
every  way  it  is  equal  to  the  type ;  indeed,  I  think 
there  are  if  anything  fewer  cracked  or  divided 
blooms  produced.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
growers  we  have,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce blooms  as  freely  and  certainly  as  Marechal 
Niel.  The  foliage  is  far  more  handsome  than  that 
of  the  last  named  variety,  while  the  colour  of  the 
flower  is  considerably  deeper  in  tone  and  more 
constant,  never  coming  pale.  I  note  on  p.  178 
A.  Hemsley  mentions  that  this  and  other  climbers 
which  have  originated  from  shorter  growers  will 
rarely  produce  strong  shoots  from  stunted  plants. 
For  some  time  I  had  the  same  idea,  but  find  thrit 
if  the  plants  are  cut  down  hard  and  an  eye  en- 
couraged to  break  as  a  sucker,  the  climbing  habit 
is  again  produced.  No  doubt  it  is  better  to  pro- 
pagate from  those  plants  which  show  the  greater 
tendency  to  grow  vigorously.  One  of  my  original 
plants  of  the  above  variety  and  also  a  climbing 
Niphetos  hung  about  and  only  produced  the 
normal  growth  until  I  treated  them  as  described. 
But  a  few  may  revert  to  the  original  type,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  sports  of  other  plants. — R. 

Some  good  old  Koses. — Alba  carnea,  blush- 
white.and  alba  rautabilis,  rose  tinted,with  alba  rosea, 
a  flesh  white  Tea  of  about  the  same  period,  would 
form  good  telling  groups  either  sep?.rately  or  to- 
gether. Alexandre  Dumas,  dark  crimson ;  Alfred 
de  Rougemont,  fiery  crimson  ;  and  Alsace-Lorraine, 
deep  crimson,  were  among  the  more  vigorous  and 
striking  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the  (JO's,  and 
would  be  of  great  value  for  grouping  on  lawns 
and  shrubberies  to-day.  In  such  fine  sorts  as 
Alfred  Colomb,  Auguste  Neumann,  Auguste  Rigo- 
tard  we  have  reds  of  the  brightest  that  would  not 
fail  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the 
garden  or  landscape.  The  following  oldish  garden 
Roses  should  be  inquired  for,  found  and  grown  in 
quantity  wherever  distinctness  of  colour  and 
sturdiness  of  constitution  are  desired  :  Eacchu.=, 
H.P.  (1855),  crimson  ;  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  H  P. 
(1871),  velvety  crimson  ;  Baronue  Gonella,  B,P. 
(1S5!I),  rosy  pink,  almost  as  useful  and  beautiful 
as  Coupe  d'Hebe  and  Charles  Lawson,  two  of  the 
finest  Roses  for  the  garden  and  the  house  ;  Baron 
Haussman,  H.P.  (18G7),  blight  poppy-red ;  Baron 
de  Rothschild,  H.P.  (1862),  carmine-red  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  more  modern  Baroness  Rothschild, 
which  is  as  showy  on  a  pillar  or  in  a  group  as  it  is 
successful  on  the  show  table.  Its  light  rose  also  con- 
trasts pleasingly  with  the  bright  red  of  Baron  Roth- 
schild. Perhaps  the  old  Aimee  Vibert,  introduced 
in  1828,  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
during  the  past  summer.  Its  sheen  of  pure  white 
was  specially  welcome  in  the  baking  sunshine  and 
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drought  of  the  past  summer.  The  old  and  com- 
mon variety  continues  still  to  be  by  far  the  most 
popular,  though  the  climbing  variety,  which  many 
have  thought  to  be  a  sport  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  and  sent  out  by  Curtis  in  1811,  has 
very  substantial  merits.  Tlie  variegated  variety 
did  not  appear  until  ISTS,  and  is  all  too  seldom 
met  with.  Beautiful  as  each  is  by  itself,  those 
that  have  room  grow  all  the  three— the  climbing 
variety  over  an  arbour  or  avch  and  the  others  in 
masses  near  by.  E.xquisitely  beautiful  as  the 
forms  of  Aimi'3  Vibert  are,  their  full  effect  has 
seldom  been  developed  throueli  grouping  them 
into  masses  entirely  by  themselves  or  near  enough 
to  form  sharp  contracts  with  such  brilliant  col- 
oured Koses  as  Turner's  Crimson  Hambler. 
These  would  not  only  be  extremely  beautiful,  but 
would  also  link  the  new  and  the  old  Roses  to- 
gether in  the  production  of  some  of  our  richest 
landscape  effects.— D.  T.  F. 

Bose  Suchesse  de  Caylus.— I  was  pleased  to 
rote  "R."s"  praise  of  this  fine  old  Rose  (p.  Kii). 
It  has  always  been  one  of  my  special  favourites 
since  its  introduction.  Even  its  size  commended 
it  to  me,  while  there  are  few  brighter,  more 
beautiful,  and  exquisitely  fragrant  Roses.  I  also 
note  that  some  of  our  modern  rosarians  describe 
it  as  large.  I  did  not  used  to  think  so,  but  any- 
how it  is  good  most  seasons,  and  it  will  gratify 
many  to  hear  that  it  has  been  extra  fine  with  me 
and  others  in  this  year  of  drought.— D.  T.  F. 


MANURES  FOR  I{0SE3. 

DuuiNG  the  past  few  weeks  several  queries  have 
reached  me  relating  to  the  above.     When  discuss- 
ing the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  any  manure,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  class  of  soil  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.     Roses  like  almost  any 
kind  of  manure.     AVhat  we  want  to  aim  at  is  to 
give  the  soil  the  properties  it  is  deficient  of.     In 
many  cases  Roses  are  considerably  over-manured 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  exceedingly 
gross   feeders.     This  idea    is    wrong.     The    Rose 
enjoys  a  generous  and  rich  treatment,  but  is  quite 
as  easily  surfeited  as  other  plants.     In  more  than 
one  instance  I  have  known  Roses  planted  in  what 
was  little  more  or  less  than  a  manure  heap     In 
selecting  ground  for  a  rosery,  it  is  well  to  know 
how  it  has  been  manured  and  cropped  during  the 
past  two  or  three  seasons.     If  manured  so  heavily 
as  many  do  when  growing  vegetables  of  the  Bras- 
sica  tribe,  there  will  be  little  need  to  do  more  than 
thoroughly  trench  it  and  apply  a  small  portion  of 
suitably  manure  to  the  subsoil.     Let  us  imagine 
that  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  somewhat  stiff  and 
close  nature,  and  that  much  farmyard  manure  has 
been  used  during  the  past  few  years.     Under  these 
conditions,    unless    such    ground    has   been   very 
heavily  cropped  with  gross-feeding  subjects,  there 
will  still  remain  a  considerable  amount  of  humus. 
To   add   to   this   by  applying  more   of    the  same 
manure  would  not  be  beneficial  to  Roses.    These 
being  an  entirely  fresh  crop  to  the  ground,  would 
not  need  more  of  the  same  class  of  manure.  Should 
the  soil  be  very  stiff  and  close,  a  dressing  of  fresh 
lime  would  be  of  great  service  and  would  bring  it 
into  better  order,  besides  releasing  much  of  the 
stagnant  humus.  If  stiff  and  not  too  full  of  humus 
then  a  manure  having  a  light  and  opening  tendency 
should  be  chosen.     Soot  is  a  grand  fertiliser  and 
also  has  the  desired  effect.   Liquid  manures  should 
seldom  be  applied  to  Roses  growing  upon  stiff  soil 
as  It  does  not  drain  away  freely  enough  to  avoid 
stagnation.     At  any  rate,  it  should  never  be  ap- 
plied except  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth 
and  their  roots  hungry  and  ready  to  absorb  it  at 
once.     Upon  light  and  naturally  well-drained  soils 
the  same  precautions  are  not  so  necessary. 
_   From  these  few  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
IS  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  manure  is  best 
for  Roses  as  it  is  to  what  is  best  for  the  soil  they 
are  to  be  cultivated  in.     I  would  not  recommend 
the  application  of  what  are  styled  green  manures, 
that  IS  thos3  of  a  very  fresh  nature.     A  heap  of 
rotted    wee'Js,   vegetable   refuse,  old  potting  soil 


&c.,  that  has  had  a  little  night  so  and  other 
sewage  emptied  upon  it,  turned  over  frequently, 
and  during  the  last  turning  had  a  little  fresh  lime 
intermixed  with  it,  is  my  ideal  of  a  suitable  com- 
post to  enrich  almost  any  soil  for  Roses.  To  sum 
up,  apply  heavy  manures  to  very  light  soil,  and 
the  reverse  to  that  of  a  close  and  heavy  nature. 
The  class  or  kind  of  manure  employed  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  so  long  as  it  answers  to  the 
above,  and  the  soil  is  not  already  over-charged 
with  the  same.  Having  got  our  soil  well  turned 
over  and  manured  according  to  the  above,  the 
plants  should  be  put  in  as  early  as  possible.  Do 
not,  however,  hurry  this  operation  to  the  extent  of 
planting  when  the  soil  is  too  wet.  Dryness  at 
planting  time  is  a  factor  that  scarcely  needs  con- 
sideration, as  it  so  seldom  happens  that  the  soil  is 
too  dry.  Should  such  be  the  case,  I  would  still 
plant,  and  water  the  soil  around  their  roots,  not 
finishing  the  planting  and  then  applying  enough 
water  to  penetrate  to  their  roots,  but  watering 
around  them  immediately  the  first  small  portion 
of  soil  has  been  placed  upon  them.  Sufficient 
moisture  will  thus  be  conserved  around  the  roots, 
and  the  soil  will  not  be  in  a  close  or  sodden  state, 
such  as  would  happen  if  planted  when  excessively 
wet.  It  does  not  want  much  rain  upon  newly- 
moved  soil  to  make  it  harsh  and  stiff  if  trod  upon 
at  this  time.  If  you  can  manage  to  plant  directly 
it  is  prepared,  by  all  means  do  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  most  important  item  in  planting  Roses  is  the 
depth  at  which  to  put  them.    This  depends  upon 
whether  they  be  worked  as  dwarfs  or  upon  standard 
Brier  stocks.     The    former,  with   such    plants  as 
are  cultivated  upon  their  own  roots,  need  to  be  fully 
2  inches  below  where  the  bud  was  inserted.  Those 
on  their  own  roots  having  no  such  guiding  mark, 
may  be  planted   the  same  distance  below  their 
base.     In  this  case  suckers  are  more  freely  pro- 
duced, the  softening  influence  of  the  soU  tending 
to  develop  what  would  otherwise  often  be  dormant 
buds  for  a  long  period.     As  the  season  goes  on  and 
the  plants  are  mulched,  the  soil  may  be  slightly 
drawn  up   around  them,   thus   encouraging  more 
eyes    to    break    from    a    point    slightly    higher 
up    their    base.     This    is,    in    fact,    the    secret 
of    growing   dwarf    Roses,   they    producing  their 
most  valuable    wood    in    the    form    of    suckers. 
Before   planting,  should    they    be    worked    upon 
any  stock,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  overhaul 
them  and  cut  out  any  dormant  eyes  beneath  the 
point  where  the  Rose  was  budded  or  grafted  upon 
the  stock.     When  this  precaution  is  taken,  r  nd  the 
Roses  are  well   worked,  i.e ,  as  low    as  possible, 
there  is  very  little  need  to  fear  stock  suckers  being 
produced.     With  own-root  Roses  this  is  not  neces- 
sary.    In  planting  standards,  depth  is  not  needed. 
Only  cover  the  collar  of  the  Brier  about  3  inches, 
and  do  not  draw  any  soil  around  them  in  the  way 
advised  for  the  dwarfs.     But  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  search  well  for  any  eyes  upon  the  collar, 
or  even  strong  roots  of  the  Brier.     This  stock  not 
unfrequently  produces  roots  which  push  away  and 
develop  eyes  freely,  resulting  in  suckers  appearing 
through  the  soil  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  away  from  the 
plant.     In  a  wild  state  the  common  Brier  repro- 
duces itself  more  freely  in  this  form  than  from  seed. 

R. 


A  USEFUL  FORAGE  PLANT. 
Im  the  protracted  drought  of  the  present  season 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  horticulture  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer,  just  as,twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  gardener's  art  helped  the  Vine- 
grower  out  of  his  difficulties  by  showing  him 
how  to  make  use  of  the  remedy  of  grafting. 

The  remedy  in  the  present  case  is  a  robust 
and  vigorous-growing  perennial  plant,  which  is 
equally  unaffected  by  excessive  heat  in  summer 
and  extreme  cold  in  winter,  namely  the  Sacha- 
lin  Knot-grass  (Polygonum  sachalineuae),  be- 
longing to  the  same  natural  family  as  the  Sorrel, 
the  Hiickwlieat,  tlio  Khubarb,  .V.c. 


Since  its   introduction  into  France  we  have 
been  growing  this  plant  merely  as  an  ornamental 
subject  in  gardens,  although  its  young  shoots 
when  blanched  are  as  edible   as  Asparagus,  if 
not  of   quite   so   high   a  (juality,  and  the  fine 
foliage  might  be  utilised  in  garnishing  desserts, 
and    also    in    packing   fruit   for   market.     We 
certainly   had   pointed  out  to  bee-keepers  the 
fact   that   its   flowers,  which  are   produced    in 
great  abundance,  are  much  frefiuented  by  bees 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  ;  but  the  writings  of 
M.  Doumet-Adanson  on   the   qualities  of  this 
Polygonum    as    a    forage     plant    which    were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences    by   M.    Duchartre,    and   the   reports 
which  we  have  made  on  the  same  subject  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Society  of  France   have 
brought  the  jilant  more  prominently  into  view 
and  claim  for  it  the  earliest  attention  of  farmers. 
This  Sachaliu  Knot-grass  was  discovered  l)y 
the  Russian  botanical  explorer  Maximowicz  in 
the  island  of  Sachalin  (or  Saghalien),  which  is 
situated     in    the     sea     of     Okhotsk,    between 
Japan  and  Siberia.     This  i.sland  is  of  large  size, 
and  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Japan  in  exchange 
for   the   islands    of    the    Kurile    Archipelago. 
In    the    year    1809    my   friend    M.    Edouard 
Andre,  meeting  with  this  lately-arrived  plant  in 
the    Jardin    d'Acclimatation    at    Moscow,  was 
struck  with   its  highly    ornamental   character, 
and  brought  back  specimens  of  it  to  France. 
In   speaking  of  it  to  us  he  dwelt  very  strongly 
on  the  great  vigour  of  the  growth  exhibited  by 
the   plant  both  at  root  and  at  top,   the  roots 
sending  out  liorizontally  on  all  sides  rhizomes 
which  are  capable   of   penetrating   the  stillest 
ground — even   that  of  old,  well-trodden  road- 
ways— and  pushing  up  fresh  shoots  in  all  direc- 
tions, thus  largely  extending  the  area  occupied 
by   the  plant   when  first   put   in   the  ground. 
The  stems,  which  are  numerous  and  grow  close 
together,  soon  attain  a  height  of  3  feet  or  more, 
even  when  the  early   frosts  may  have  nipped 
their  extremities.     From  the  middle  and  top  of 
the  stems  issue  long,  slender,  curving  ramifica- 
tions.    The  foliage  is  pleasing  in  its  eft'ect,  the 
leaves  being  alternate,  distichous,  oblong-oval 
in  shape,  each  leaf  measuring  from  Ij  inches  to 
over  li  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in 
width.     The  leaves  are  also  perfectly  smooth  or 
without  the  least  trace  of  down  or  tomentum. 
The  leaf-stalk  is  of  a  carmine-red  colour,  and 
the  stem,  as  it  ripens,  takes  on  a  reddish  tinge 
on  a  green  ground.     The  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  dull  white  colour,  are  borne  in  small  axillary 
clusters,  together  forming  long,panicled,  closely- 
set  fascicles,  which  droop  slightly  with  their 
weight.     The  bees  frequent  these  flowers  in  the 
autumn,   but    it   must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  the  plants  are  regularly  cut  for  forage, 
';here  will  be  no  flowers. 

The  experiments  carried  out  at  Baleine  are 
quite  conclusive  on  the  subject  of  forage.  A 
young  plant  when  planted  out  does  not  take 
long  to  cover  an  area  of  a  yard  square  or 
more  with  its  leaves.  The  first  cutting  is  made 
when  the  steins  have  grown  from  3  feet  to  5 
feet  high,  and  if  the  second  growth  of  the  first 
year  is  strong  enough,  a  second  cutting  is  then 
taken.  In  the  following  years  three  or  four 
cuttings  are  taken  annually.  In  the  green  state 
the  weight  of  the  grass  varies  from  44  lbs.  to 
88  lbs.  per  square  metre,  so  that  the  yield  per 
acre  of  green  fodder  would  amount  to  from 
about  GO  tons  to  120  tons,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  M.  Doamet.  Homed  cattle  are 
very  fond  of  this  green  fodder. 

M.  Edouard  Andr6,  M.  Gustave  Huot  (presi- 
dent of  the  Comice  Agricole  de  I'Aube)  and 
some  farmers  have  made  trial  of  the  plant  with 
similar  satisfactory  results. 
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As  the  Sachalin  Knot-grass  does  not  yield 
seed  here,  we  propagate  it  very  readily  by  divi- 
sion of  the  rhizomes,  and  in  this  way  we  have 
raised  thousands  of  plants  for  distribution 
amongst  the  agricultural  schools  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  the  demands  for  it  which  reach  us 
daily.  The  proper  time  for  planting  it  is  in 
August  and  September  or  else  in  spring.  Any 
ordinary  soil  will  suit  it  ;  however,  a  mode- 
rately moist  position  would  help  to  retain  the 
sap  and  be  conducive  to  obtaining  a  leafy  final 
cutting  at  the  close  of  the  season.  After  plant- 
ing, no  further  cultural  attentions  are  required, 
and  the  plant  may  be  left  entirely  to  itself 
during  the  winter,  whether  this  may  turn  out 
dry,  or  damp  or  snowy.  In  the  ensuing  spring 
any  stems  that  remain  standing  should  be  cut 
away  before  the  new  growth  pushes.  At  plant- 
ing time,  if  the  plants  are  set  out  a  metre 
(3  feet  3  inches)  apart  in  every  direction,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  will  soon  be  covered  with 
an  abundance  of  nutritious  forage. 

Troyes,  Charles  Baltet. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 


Although  the  fruit  reports  from  different  sources 
seem  unique  in  their  partiality,  places  only  a  few 
miles  apart  diflfering  greatly  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  crop,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  almost 
unanimous  verdict  on  one  subject  connected  with 
fruit-growing,  viz.,  that  insect  enemies  were  never 
more  numerous  or  more  troublesome.  Possibly 
under  such  circumstances  a  lengthy  correspondence 
may  arise  as  to  battles  fought  and  won  against 
the  enemy.  At  any  rate.  I  should  like  to  chronicle 
a  little  experience  in  this  direction. 

American  blight.— In  all  gardens  where  this 
has  obtained  even  a  slight  hold,  it  will  have  in- 
creased during  the  summer  of  1893  at  an  alarming 
rate.  About  the  only  sure  remedy  known  for  it  up 
to  a  very  recent  date— paraffin  in  a  neat  form— is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  employ  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  indeed,  any  attempt  to  check  the  insect 
with  this  agent  on  and  about  buds  that  have  to  be 
reserved  for  another  year  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
case  of  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  Fortu- 
nately, experiments  have  found  an  efficient  anti- 
dote in  the  shape  of  Murray's  electric  insect  de- 
stroyer. This  was  what  I  may  call  a  lucky  dis- 
covery. Having  tried  and  proved  its  efficacy  in 
the  case  of  mealy  bug,  it  struck  me  that  this  woolly 
aphis,  being  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  would 
be  equally  susceptible  to  its  influence.  This  is 
certainly  the  case.  The  insecticide  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  four  parts  water  will  turn  the 
cocos  into  a  brown  pulpy  inanimate  mass. 

Earwigs. — It  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  whether 
these  or  wasps  have  been  the  more  troublesome,  but 
I  think  the  earwig  the  more  mischievous  of  the 
two,  and  the  more  diSicult  to  dislodge  even  in  the 
case  of  fruit.  It  does  not  confine  its  attention  to 
fruit.  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  being  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  its  attack.  There  was  an  old 
idea  that  in  the  case  of  fruit  walls  it  was  a  good 
plan  to  take  away  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
along  the  base  of  the  wall  early  in  the  season  and 
substitute  fresh  soil,  but  this  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use.  Traps,  whether  of  Bean  or  Artichoke  stalks, 
or  small  pots  with  hay  propped  away  slightly  from 
the  wall  on  short  stout  sticks,  are  the  only  remedy, 
and  this  must  be  attended  to  early  in  the  season, 
as  soon  as  the  perforation  of  the  leaves  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  traps  must  be  set 
to  clear  the  wall  if  possible  before  the  fruit  begins 
to  change,  for  the  earwig  does  not  take  kindly  to 
traps  when  it  can  pass  its  time  in  a  luscious  Peach, 
Nectarine,  or  Apricot. 

Wasps.— When  a  short  fruit  report  was  written 
about  the  middle  of  July,  some  thirty  wasps'-nests 
had  been  taken  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile, 
taking  the  garden  as  a  centre,  and  the  number  has 
been  mcreased  up  to  the  present  date  (August  IG) 


to  over  a  hundred.  I  notice  in  a  daily  paper  that 
a  correspondent  takes  up  the  pen  on  behalf  of  the 
wasp  to  such  an  extent  that  the  extermination  of 
the  gentle  insect  would  almost  seem  in  his  opinion 
to  come  under  "  the  cruelty  to  animals  act."  Possi- 
bly his  ideas  in  this  direction  would  be  somewhat 
modified  if  circumstances  necessitated  his  mount- 
ing a  ladder  and  gathering  a  basket  of  Plums  and 
Apricots  where  a  swarm  of  his  friends  were  in  and 
around  the  fruit.  So  serious  has  the  wasp  plague 
been  this  year  that  I  think  the  principle  of  a  little 
remuneration  both  for  queens  and  nests  should  be 
enforced  in  every  garden  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Red  spider.- As  in  the  case  of  earwigs  and 
wasps,  this  pest  has  been  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  from  the  season  when  the  leaf  of  the 
Gooseberry  was  just  bursting  from  the  bud  up 
to  the  present  time  an  incessant  war  has  had  to  be 
waged  against  it ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  foliage 
at  all  susceptible  to  its  attack  seems  to  have 
escaped.  As  recorded  in  fruit  report  note,  one 
particular  stretch  of  old  Peach  wall  at  the  back  of 
a  Strawberry  plantation  was  very  bad,  and  no  or- 
dinary method  of  occasional  syringings  with  an 
insecticide  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
reducing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  enemy.  So 
soon,  however,  as  I  was  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
Strawberries,  the  desired  end  was  effected  by  mix- 
ing on  the  first  dull  cloudy  day  a  strong  solution 
of  paraffin  oil  insecticide,  rather  over  half  a  pint  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  giving  the  worst  trees 
repeated  doses  at  intervals  during  the  day  ;  liter- 
ally, in  fact,  keeping  them  dripping  all  day  and 
finishing  in  the  evening  with  a  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  clear  water.  What  with  the  spider  and  the 
continued  drought,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
foliage  went  wrong,  but  I  saved  the  greater  part 
of  the  crop,  and  the  trees  are  now  healthy  and 
clean.  Perhaps  healthy  is  hardly  the  term  to 
apply ;  what  I  mean  is  that  the  foliage  is  clean, 
and  the  growth  now  being  made  indicates  a 
healthier  state  of  things.  Peaches,  dessert  Cherries 
and  all  Plums  on  walls  with  a  southerly  aspect 
have  had  several  soakings  of  water.  Our  old  walls 
are  answerable  in  a  great  measure  for  the  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  spider  unless  they  get  a  thorough 
dressing  at  least  every  third  year. 

Black  or  Cherry  fly.— In  a  note  arising  from 
a  short  paragraph  that  treated  of  the  liking  of  the 
wasp  for  the  substaioe  exuded  by  this  aphis,  a 
correspondent  was  answerable  for  the  opinion  that 
it  was  very  easily  dislodged.  Is  it  so?  "  Not  in  a 
season  like  this,"  I  fancy,  will  be  the  verdict  of  the 
great  majority  of  gardeners.  The  great  difficulty 
has  been  the  necessity  for  an  early  covering  with 
nets  to  protect  from  birds  consequent  on  the  very 
early  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Several  good  drench- 
ings  were  given  prior  to  this,  bat  we  have  had  to 
partially  remove  the  nets  and  continue  the  dose  on 
two  occasions,  so  persistent  was  the  attack  of  this 
particular  form  of  aphis,  and  I  do  not  know  if  its 
cousin,  that  displays  a  marked  partiality  for  Plum 
and  Apricot  foliage,  is  dislodged  much  more  easily 
than  black  fly.  Pear  foliage  has  suffered  consider, 
ably  from  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Pear  slug 
or  leach,  as  it  is  occasionally  called.  The  Pear 
sawfly,  which  is  answerable  for  the  appearance  of 
this  sUmy  insect,  would  seem  to  be  partial  to  the 
foliage  of  particular  varieties,  as  I  find  some  ap- 
pear peculiarly  subject  to  its  attack.  The  grub 
wants  checking  as  soon  as  seen,  or  it  will  quickly 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  foliage.  Powder  in- 
secticides, as  tobacco  and  Hellebore  powders,  will 
effect  its  destruction,  so  will  a  pinch  of  finely 
powdered  salt.  Speaking  of  Pears,  it  is  time  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  attack  of  birds  ; 
they  had  started  tapping  Louise  Bonne,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Clapp's  Favourite,  so  these  sorts  with 
others  have  been  already  netted. 

Claremont.  E.  Burrbll. 


Shrubby   Spiraeas  in    clumps.— How  well 

these  plants  have  bloomed  this  season,  and  though 
the  later  growth  is  less  than  usual,  owing  to 
drought,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  bloom  next 
season  if  the  plants  are  not  starved   by  being 


planted  in  poor  soil.  Of  late  years  I  have  tried 
various  kinds  which  are  often  given  pot  culture, 
and  with  excellent  results.  For  instance,  S.  media 
or  confusa  is  a  lovely  object  when  planted  in 
clumps.  S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  is  also  beautiful 
when  a  whole  bed  is  devoted  to  it.  This  we 
have  with  an  edging  of  a  dwarfer  form,  S.  decum- 
bens,  the  latter  giving  a  nice  finish  to  the  group. 
S.  Thunbergi  is  a  choice  plant  and  looks  well 
edged  with  a  small-leaved  variety  of  Ivy.  As 
single  specimens,  S.  ariajfoUa,  S.  discolor  arisefolia, 
S.  Lindleyana,  S.  lobata,  and  the  taller  species  are 
charming  objects.  They  never  fail  to  bloom  pro- 
fusely, and  well  repay  good  culture.  When  mixed 
in  shrubberies  they  only  present  a  one-sided  ap- 
pearance, but  given  room  they  are  much  mere 
effective.— G.  Wythes. 
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PLATE   925. 

CHIRONIA  PEDUNCULARIS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

Tee  Chironias,  of  wliich  fourteen  species 
have  been  described,  may  aptly  be  called 
Capo  Gentians,  as  they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Gentian  family  in  South  Africa, 
to  v\'hioli  region  the  genus  is  restricted. 
About  half  of  them  have  been  in  cultivation, 
and  two  of  tliein,  viz.,  C.  ixifera  and  C. 
Fischeri,  are  still — or  were  a  few  years  ago — 
included  among  choice  greenhouse  plants  in 
England.  I  think  we  may  call  the  species 
here  figured  the  best  of  them  ;  at  any  rate,  I 
have  seen  it  grown  into  a  much  handsomer 
pot  shrub  than  any  of  the  others.  It  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  eastern  side  of 
South  Africa,  forming  a  trailing  or  spreading 
bush  and  preferring  moist,  sandy  ground.  It 
was  introduced  into  English  gardens  many 
years  ago.  Dr.  Lindley  described  it  in  1835, 
stating  then  that  it  was  a  garden  plant  known 
as  G.  trinervis,  and  that  its  native  country 
was  unknown.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
remained  in  cultivation  long  after  Lindley 
drew  attention  tii  it,  which  is  all  the  more 
curious  from  the  fact  that,  as  ho  stated,  no- 
thing could  be  more  easily  grown,  for  it 
will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  thrive  out  of 
doors  in  summer,  and  survive  the  winter 
without  sutt'ering  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ; 
also  that  it  is  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, and  that  it  is  covered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  purple  flowers  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober. It  was  again  introduced  in  1887, 
when  I  brought  seeds  of  it  from  Algoa  Bay 
to  Kew,  where  it  has  since  been  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  flowering  most  freely  in 
autumn.  In  a  wild  state  it  grows  amongst 
Grass  and  small  Sedges  wherever  there  is 
water,  and  usually  close  to  the  sea.  The 
rosy  purple,  star-like  flowers,  mixed  with  the 
Grasses,  looked  very  ]iretty,  and  they  were 
as  abundant  in  some  places  as  its  British 
relation,  the  yellow  Centaury  (Chlora  per- 
foliata),  is  in  our  chalk  pastures.  Grown 
in  pots  and  kept  stubby  by  pinching  and 
tying   the    stouter    shoots     to    a    stake,    it 
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forms  ,1  liiisli  18  inclios  high,  with  ricli 
green  leaves  ami  long  stalkeil  flowers  of 
a  bright  rosy  ]nu'ple  colour,  the  largest 
being  fully  1^  inches  across.  Planted  on  a 
sunny  Ijorder  in  summer  and  kept  watered  in 
dry  weather,  it  forms  a  loose  trailing  shrub  a 
yard  across  and  llowcrs  freely  in  August  and 
C;e])tenil)er. 

(irowing  along  with  Chiriiuia  jiediin- 
cularis  and  almost  as  elfective  in  llower,  I 
found  a  second  species,  of  which  I  gathered 
good  seeds  and  afterwards  raised  plants  at 
at  Kew,  which  flowenid  and  were  named  C. 
jialustris  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  described 
it  as  a  handsome  addition  to  cultivated  Chi- 
ronias, adding  that,alt]iougli  the  district  where 
I  had  seen  this  plant  had  been  well  explored, 
it  had  lun'cr  been  found  so  far  southward  by 
.'^everal  hundred  miles.  C.  palustris  di Iters 
from  that  figured,  and  indeed  from  all  the 
others  of  the  genus,  by  its  tufted  habit,  long 
spathulate,  fleshy  green  leaves  and  fleshy 
roots.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  18  inches,  with 
erect  branching  cymes,  bearing  numerous 
bright  rose-red  star-shaped  flowers,  eacli  2 
inches  across.  It  blooms  in  autumn  and  re- 
mains in  beauty  several  weeks.  We  have  not 
had  much  success  in  propagating  this  jilant, 
cuttings  of  it  having  alwaj's  failed,  and  when 
the  tufts  have  been  carefully  divided,  the 
pieces  are  not  easily  established.  This  and  C. 
peduncularis  deserve  to  rank  with  first-rate 
g  eenhouse  plants  and  ought  to  find  favour 
with  anyone  who  can  admire  other  plants  than 
those  that  have  flowers  as  big  as  Dahlias  or  as 
numerous  as  tuberous  liegonias.  Other  spe- 
cies of  Chironias  cultivated  at  Kew  are  C. 
ixifera,  C.  Fischeri  and  C.  dianthiflora. 
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Lettuce  fob  spring.  — The  earliest;  Lettuces 
from  the  open  air  during  the  spring  are  secured 
from  a  sowing  made  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber, but  whether  these  will  eventually  become 
too  large  to  winter  safely  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  as  if  the  autumn  should  turn 
out  very  mild  the  plants  from  the  seed  sown  now 
will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  if  the  winter  should 
p-ove  severe  they  will  be  killed.  To  guard  against 
th!s,two  sowings  should  be  made,  the  first  now  and 
tt  e  second  in  about  a  fortnight.  Directly  the 
plants  are  large  enough  prick  them  out  on  rather 
lirm  ground,  the  position  being  open  and  sunny. 
As  a  safeguard  against  frost  in  case  this  should  be 
exceptionally  severe,  plant  a  portion  on  a  west  bor- 
der, this  position  not  catching  the  early  morning  sun 
after  a  severe  night's  frost.  Hick's  Hardy  White 
and  Black-seeded  Lrown  Cos  are  the  best  of  the 
Co-i  section,  the  former  turning  in  quite  a  fortnight 
carli-r  than  the  Brown  Cos.  Of  the  Cabbage 
section,  All  the  Year  Round,  Hammersmith  Hardy 
Green  and  Stanstead  Park  are  the  best.  This  last 
is  a  very  hardy  Lettuce,  and  if  the  winter  should 
prove  mild  it  keeps  on  growing  and  turns  in  very 
tarty. 

Cakdooss  —There  is  no  necessity  to  commence 
blanching  Cardoons  thus  early  in  the  season,  as 
the  flavour  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  when  this 
operation  is  performed  a  month  hence.  The  blanch- 
ing is  done  all  at  one  time.  Altogether  this  has 
not  been  a  good  season  for  the  perfect  growth  of 
Cardoons,  that  is  unless  planted  on  deep  and  rich 
soil  and  kept  well  watered.     Any  that  have  run 


to  seed  should  be  pulled  up,  the  remainder  being 
kept  well  watered  and  fed  up  with  liquid  manure 
in  which  a  little  salt  has  been  dissolved.  Feeding 
will  prevent  the  plants  running  to  seed. 

CiiARDS. — Some  time  since  I  drew  attention  to 
•Chards,  these  being  simply  the  blanched  growth  of 
Globe  Artichokes,  and  if  the  Cardoons  have  par- 
tially failed  through  running  to  seed,  Chards  may 
be  used  to  lill  the  gap.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  Chards  is  to  clear  away  all  small  suckers 
and  old  flower  stems,  leaving  two  or  three  of  the 
stronger  growths.  To  further  assist  a  rapid 
growth,  these  should  have  a  good  sojiking  of  liquid 
manure,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  blanching  at  the 
same  time  as  Cardoons. 

Eartuing  up  Celery. — Although  the  season 
has  been  so  hot,  yet  where  the  trenches  were  well 
prepared  and  the  soil  about  the  roots  kept  in  a 
well  moistened  state,  the  growth  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  In  all  cases  where  Celery  is  sufli- 
ciently  advanced  in  growth,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  later  supplies,  the  first  earthing  may  now  take 
place.  Where  the  growth  is  still  backward,  ex- 
cepting a  top-dressing  to  further  encourage  growth 
and  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  spreading  out, 
earthing  up  is  better  left  alone,  and  growth  en- 
couraged by  keeping  the  soil  in  a  well-moistened 
state,  as  it  must  be  understood  that  to  secure  a 
free  growth  and  plants  that  will  eventually  become 
solid-hearted,  a  good  foundation  must  be  laid 
before  earthing  commences.  Before  earthing  up 
is  attempted  see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  thoroughly 
moistened  state.  The  soil  must  not  be  thrown 
roughly  against  the  plants,  for  if  so  it  will  most 
likely  get  into  the  centres,  which  mu.st  be  avoided, 
or  early  decay  will  be  engendered.  To  prevent 
this,  each  plant  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  hands 
and  tied  with  a  piece  of  matting.  Afterwards 
clear  away  any  sucker  growths,  al.so  any  small 
outer  leaves.  A  little  salt  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face will  be  of  value,  as  besides  being  a  stimulant, 
it  will  assist  in  keeping  away  slugs.  The  soil 
should  be  well  broken  up,  as  if  at  all  lumpy  the 
stems  are  apt  to  become  bruised.  A  heavy  earth- 
ing is  not  needed,  about  3  inches  being  quite  suiii- 
cient  for  the  time  being,  as  it  will  be  another  three 
weeks  before  earthing  is  again  necessary.  In  all 
cases  the  hearts  of  the  plants  must  be  in  advance 
of  the  soil.  Directly  the  soil  is  added,  cut  away 
the  matting  or  the  hearts  will  be  crippled. 

Garden  refuse. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
rubbish  is  apt  to  accumulate  rapidly.  Leaving 
vegetable  refuse  on  the  ground  to  be  dug  in  is  very 
well  in  principle,  as  some  soils  are  undoubtedly 
benefited  by  its  application,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  harbour  for  slugs  and  other  root- 
eating  insects.  All  vegetable  refuse  I  burn,  the 
ashes  proving  very  valuable  for  many  crops. 

A.  YOUKG. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 


Apples. — At  present  there  are  extra  large  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  on  the  orchard  trees,  but  the  ripening 
period  of  very  many  of  the  varieties  is  far  earlier 
than  usual,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  Apples 
being  scarce  when  most  wanted.  Garden  trees 
are  more  variable,  the  crops  in  some  instances  be- 
ing anything  but  satisfactory.  The  fruit  on  the 
garden  trees  also  appears  to  be  the  most  preyed  on 
by  birds  and  wasps,  the  latter  following  upon 
attacks  of  the  former.  Not  a  fruit  that  has  had  a 
small  hole  pecked  in  it  by  birds  will  keep  long 
after  it  is  gathered,  and  all  such  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  kept  apart  from  that  which  is  sound  and 
good,  l)eing  also  used  very  soon  after  gathering. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  drag  Apples  from  the 
trees  before  the  pips  are  nearly  brown  or  the  fruit 
comes  away  somewhat  readily,  but,  all  the  same, 
there  must  be  no  undue  delay  in  gathering,  and 
no  waiting  for  the  usual  time  to  come  round.  All 
the  trees  should  be  frequently  gone  over,  and  the 
varieties  that  are  fit  for  storing  be  unhe.sitatingly 
gathered.  The  longer  they  are  left  for  the  birds 
and  wasps  to  prey  on,  the  less  there  will  be  lit  for 
storing.  After  they  are  gathered,  and  all  unsound 
or  damaged   fruit  separated  from  that  which   is 


good,  store  the  latter  in  a  cool,  sweet-smelling 
dark  place  with  a  view  to  retarding  ripening  as 
long  as  possible.  If  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  room 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  maturation  taking  place 
rapidly—Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  for  instance,  being 
fit  to  eat  early  in  October  instead  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later. 

Pears. — Much  that  has  been  advanced  concern- 
ing Apples  also  applies  with  equal  force  to  Pears. 
Now  that  Plums  and  other  fruit  are  getting  scarce, 
wasps  will  be  even  more  troublesome  than  for- 
merly. As  a  rule,  however,  they  do  not  start  on  a 
fruit  that  is  unripe  unless  birds  have  previously 
made  small  holes  in  it,  and  the  precaution  should 
have  been  taken  ere  this  of  netting  over  the  trees 
to  keep  away  the  tomtits,  these  being  the  worst 
offenders.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  double  the  nets,  nothing  .short  of  this 
deterring  the  bold  little  tits.  What  fruits  have 
had  holes  picked  in  them  should  be  left  on  the 
trees.  They  are  of  no  value  for  storing,  premature 
decay  being  inevitable,  and  left  hanging  they  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  sound  fruit  from  tjeing 
also  eaten.  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurr^  Superfin. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne 
du  Comice  and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  already  give 
signs  of  very  early  maturation,  and  in  the  more 
southern  counties,  at  any  rate,  will  need  to  be  very 
carefully  gathered  and  stored  by  the  end  of  August, 
if  not  still  sooner.  Duohesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre 
Die!,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Knight's  Monarch,  Glou 
Morceau,  Beurri.'  Ranee  and  other  late  or  compara- 
tively late  varieties  look  green  enough  at  present 
and  are  not  fit  for  gathering  ;  but  these  also  should 
be  watched  closely,  not  leaving  them  on  the  trees 
till  dropping  commences.  Heat,  accompanied  by 
a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  has  had  the  effect  of 
considerably  increasing  the  size  of  some  varieties, 
and  if  the  trees  of  the  later  sorts  are  kept  con- 
stantly moist  at  the  roots,  the  fruit  may  be  both 
finer  and  better  in  quality  than  usual.  While  there 
is  yet  time,  take  particular  note  of  the  qualities  of 
ditterent  varieties,  with  a  view  to  weeding  out  any 
that  scarcely  pay  for  the  room  they  occupy.  There 
is  a  fair  number  of  good  varieties  that  ought  to 
be  grown  in  most  orchards  and  gardens,  and  if  any 
trees  are  found  to  be  either  unproductive  or  the 
variety  valueless,  then  should  these  be  either  re- 
grafted  with  a  superior  sort,  or  else  fresh  trees  of 
better  varieties  be  planted  next  season  to  replace 
those  to  be  cut  out  as  being  no  longer  worth  re- 
taining. 

Plums. — The  sunshine  has  been  too  strong  for 
some  of  the  late-ripening  varieties,  shrivelling 
taking  place  accordingly.  On  cool  walls  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  promises  to  be  fairly  late  in  ripening 
and  (xtra  fine.  This  season  enemies  to  the  fruit 
crops,  and  Plums  in  particular,  appear  to  be  extra 
troublesome.  Rats,  squirrels,  birds,  wasps  and 
slugs  have  all  to  be  reckoned  with  in  some  gar- 
dens. The  gun  and  trapping  are  the  best  remedies 
for  the  two  first-named,  while  birds  and  wasps  can 
be  kept  out  by  means  of  wasp-proof  netting,  com- 
mon scrim  canvas  answering  very  well.  Slugs 
collect  on  both  sides  of  a  wall,  and  are  quick  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  I'fums.  Hunting  for 
them  after  dark  with  the  aid  of  a  candle  is  advis- 
able, and  they  can  also  be  caught  in  great  num- 
bers on  heaps  of  brewers'  grains,  or  anything  else 
saturated  with  beer.  If  Golden  Drop  is  gathered 
when  fully  ripe,  all  the  sound  fruit  wrapped  sepa- 
rately in  squares  of  tissue  paper,  and  then 
packed  away  in  a  drawer  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  it 
will  keep  much  longer  than  if  exposed  to  light  and 
air. 

Strawberries. — Young  plants  are  growing 
strongly  this  season,  and  if  kept  free  of  runners, 
the  ground  about  them  also  being  lightly  hoed 
occasionally,  they  will  attain  a  size  and  strength 
equal  almost  to  what  happens  in  other  years  to 
spring-planted  stuH.  Strong  plants,  well  rooted 
in  pots  or  else  lifted  from  the  open  ground, 
may  yet  be  put  out  with  a  prospect  of 
their  fruiting  fairly  well  next  season,  and 
even  should  newer  varieties  not  grow  very 
strongly,  they  will  yet  do  good  service  next  sum- 
mer in  the  way  of  producing  early  runners  in 
quantity.     Itunners  from  such  late  sorts  as  Loi- 
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ford  Hall  Seedling  and  Latest  of  All  are  naturally 
late  in  attaining  a  size  fit  for  planting  where  they 
are  to  fruit,  but  it  is  astonishing  what  good 
clusters  of  fruit  are  produced  by  quite  small  plants 
put  out  late  on  cool  borders.  Forced  plants  of 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Noble  duly 
turned  out  or  plunged  in  the  open  acd  kept  well 
supplied  with  moisture  during  the  summer  are  now 
producing  fruit  freely.  The  fruit,  however,  keeps 
badly,  and  is  with  difficulty  saved  from  birds, 
wasps,  and  slugs.  It  pays  well  to  prop  up  the 
clusters  of  fruit  with  crutches  made  from  either 
Birch  or  Hazel  spray,  as  thus  treated  ripening  of 
the  later  fruit  takes  place  more  surely,  and  slugs 
do  not  get  at  it  so  easily.  Birds  must  be  kept 
away  by  means  of  fish  nets,  and  wasps  are  not 
very  troublesome  if  either  Davis'  or  Scott's  wasp- 
killer  is  used.  Fruits  that  have  already  been  partially 
eaten  should  have  a  little  of  the  poisonous  syrup 
dropped  on  them  and  be  placed  where  children 
cannot  get  at  them.  Those  plants  still  in  flower 
or  with  only  green  fruit  on  them  can  be 
readily  lifted  and  potted  before  cold  weather  sets 
in  and  the  crops  ripened  under  glass. 

W.   iGGULDBN. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors. — In  all 
cases  avoid  by  every  means  that  can  be  devised 
the  too  common  evil  of  overcrowding  plants  when 
stood  out  of  doors.  They  are  frequently  dropped 
down,  as  it  were,  at  random  and  allowed  to  stand 
thus  to  their  evident  injury,  if  looked  at  in  the 
proper  light.  Added  to  overcrowding  is  that  of 
not  being  stood  upright ;  this  in  itself  is  a  decided 
evil,  causing  more  watering,  with  tlie  top  of  the 
ball  much  moister  than  the  bottom  thereby.  Worms 
must  also  be  guarded  against ;  these  after  the  rains 
will  be  nearer  the  surface,  being  also  at  all  times 
attracted  to  the  bottoms  of  pots  by  reason  of  the 
moisture  found  there.  In  the  case  of  permanent 
plants,  each  of  the  foregoing  mistakes  in  cultural 
detail  should  at  once  be  looked  to  and  remedied. 
In  special  cases  it  will  be  found  better  to  stand 
the  plants  upon  bricks  or  slates  rather  than 
trust  to  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes,  although  these  are 
good. 

Ericas  and  Epackises  for  winter  flower- 
ing—These  should  now  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  shading  in  no  case  being  entertained  for  one 
moment.  In  the  case  of  the  Ericas  there  may  be 
a  disposition  to  mildew  with  the  rains  and  heavy 
dews,  but  it  may  be  easily  stopped  with  sulphur. 
Look  well  to  the  watering  and  do  not  let  the  plants 
suffer  from  drought  at  the  roots.  If  permitted  to 
get  dry  only  a  few  times,  the  earlier  kinds  will 
inevitably  lose  their  first  flowers  either  by  de- 
formity or  blindness.  Where  no  potting  has  this 
year  been  done,  an  inspection  should  be  made  as 
to  the  state  of  the  plants.  Probably  a  few  maybe 
sour-looking  upon  the  surface.  This  inert  soil 
should  be  removed  lightly  and  some  sand  and  peat 
be  used  to  take  its  place,  this  being  pressed  down 
firmly.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pot  now  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  in  extreme  cases ;  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  any  appreciable  gain  would  be 
manifest. 

Other  Cape  axd  New  Holland  plants  — 
These  on  the  whole  require  a  similar  treatment. 
Of  course  in  all  ca^es  the  locality  must  be  duly 
considered.  In  the  north,  for  instance,  these 
plants  would  not  in  some  gardens  be  allowed  to 
stand  out  of  doors  at  all.  If  the  plants  be  speci- 
mens, some  considerable  amount  of  care  will  now 
te  needed  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  rainfall  to  see 
that  they  are  not  too  wet  at  the  roots,  more 
particularly  those  that  have  been  but  recently 
repotted.  Where  there  are  any  symptoms  of  red 
spider,  as  in  the  Pimeleas,  the  Chorozemas  and 
plants  of  similar  texture  in  the  foliage,  the  syringe 
should  be  plied  freely  until  it  is  exterminated. 
Thrips  in  some  cases  will  give  trouble,  particularly 
to  Indian  Azaleas  ;  these  will  not  be  dislodged  by 
heavy  rains.     In  any   case  where  the  plants  stand 


in  such  a  way  as  to  grow  in  a  one-sided  manner, 
turning  should  be  resorted  to. 

Carnations  for  the  autumn  and  winter. — 
These  invaluable  plants  must  receive  every  atten- 
tion needful  to  their  successful  flowering  in  due 
course.  I  have  just  noted  that  a  few  plants  have 
been  attacked  by  caterpillars  rather  badly.  As 
soon  as  this  was  seen  the  plants  were  closely 
examined,  and  then  removed  to  a  more  open 
position.  Other  growers  may  have  been  troubled 
in  the  same  way  ;  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  plants  about  now,  for  they  are  too 
good  to  lose  just  for  want  of  an  inspection  or  two. 
I  find  that  the  caterpillars  eat  through  the  flower- 
spikes  just  as  they  commence  to  push  up  ;  this  of 
course  throws  the  plants  back.  A  dusting  of  soot 
was  also  given  ;  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  more 
trouble  will  be  caused.  The  earliest  of  the  spring- 
struck  Winter  Cheer  are  already  opening  a  few  of 
their  flowers  ;  these  must  be  housed  soon  in  case  of 
injury  from  rain.  In  any  case  where  another  shift 
is  needed  from  a  4|-inch  to  a  G-inch  pot,  it  may  yet 
be  done  with  advantage  ;  it  will,  however,  benefit 
those  the  most  that  are  not  too  much  advanced. 

BOUVARDIAS  IN  POTS  AND   PLANTED   OUT. — The 

young  stock  of  the  former  has  just  got  the  last 
shift  into  G-inch  pots ;  these  will  make  useful 
plants  in  due  course.  I  hope  to  keep  them  out- 
side yet  for  a  week  or  two  with  a  slight  protection 
on  cold  nights.  If  housed  too  soon  they  come  on 
very  rapidly.  The  last  stopping  for  later  flowering 
should  now  be  given.  Where  planted  out  this 
same  advice  applies  ;  this  stock  should  be  potted 
up  by  the  end  of  the  next  week,  or  at  the  most  by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Owing  to  the  long 
drought  the  growth  of  these  has  not  been  so  vigor- 
ous as  usual,  nor  have  the  plants,  on  the  whole, 
done  so  well.  Where  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
striking  cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  an  experiment  be  now  made  instead.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  would  be  found  an  advan- 
tage. 

Callas. — These  it  not  yet  potted  after  a  resting 
period  should  have  attention  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  do  not  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  be  constantly 
pulling  such  a  stock  to  pieces  every  season ;  a  part 
one  season  and  a  part  another  will  be  found  better. 
This  will  give  different  sizes  of  plants  as  well  as 
(in  all  larobability)  a  difference  in  the  season  of 
flowering.  Planted-out  Callas  should  be  lifted 
soon,  even  if  they  afterwards  stand  outside  for  a 
time  with  a  trifle  shading  when  it  is  needed.  It 
is  never  advisable  to  transfer  a  stock  immediately 
after  potting  to  a  close  and  damp  house  ;  it  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  foliage  up  too  tall  with  no 
corresponding  advantage  in  its  favour.  More  ex- 
posure and  a  free  use  of  the  water-can  are  better. 

James  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  WROTE  a  good  deal  about  the  cool  Orchids  last 
week,  and  need  not  say  more  except  that  we  seem 
now  to  have  passed  through  the  hottest  month  of 
August  I  ever  remember.  Brilliant  sunshine  and 
high  winds  followed  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
with  much  calmer  weather  and  refreshing  showers. 
The  cool  Orchids  have  not  suffered  in  the  least, 
but  I  fancy  this  is  owing  to  our  being  careful  not 
to  allow  the  east  winds  to  blow  through  the  house, 
for  instead  of  opening  the  ventilators  wide  and 
shading  heavily,  we  do  not  open  the  ventilators  at 
all  in  the  front,  not  even  at  night  unless  the 
weather  is  cool,  with  the  air  calm  and  moist;. 
Owing  to  the  change  in  the  temperature  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  start  the  fires  again  for 
the  warmest  house,  for  as  soon  as  the  rain  came  I 
noted  the  temperature  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  warmest  house  had  fallen  to  60°.  This  is  too 
low,  and  although  no  harm  would  accrue  to  the 
plants  for  a  few  nights,  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
minimum  temperature  to  70°.  We  seldom  let  our 
fires  go  out  even  in  hot  weather,  but  this  sea- 
son has  been  an  exception.  As  a  rule  it  is  better 
to  keep  up  a  little  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
toth  ill  the  Catllcya  bouse  and   the  warmest  divi- 


sion all  through  the  summer  months.  Where  Pha- 
lajnopsids  are  grown,  they  require  a  high  tempera- 
ture at  this  season  of  the  year  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  moisture.  Many  cultivators  seem  to 
have  an  idea  that  Phalienopsids  require  a  very 
moist  as  well  as  a  very  high  temperature,  and  they 
keep  the  ventilators  shut,  so  that  the  temperature 
may  be  kept  up  at  night  to  70°  or  75°.  An  over- 
close  and  over-moist  atmosphere  is  positively  in- 
jurious to  the  Phalaanopsis  family.  If  the  above 
temperatures  can  be  maintained  all  night,  with  a 
little  air  on  in  favourable  weather  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes  not  over-heated,  no  harm  will  be 
done ;  but  if  the  conditions  are  such  that 
the  leaves  do  not  develop  healthily,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  there  will  be  losses  in  the  winter 
of  many  back  leaves,  and,  what  is  worse,  spot  may 
develop  amongst  the  plants.  When  Mr.  Searing 
grew  the  Phalienopsids  so  well  in  the  late  Mr. 
Partington's  garden  at  Cheshunt,  I  frequently 
saw  them,  and  always  found  the  atmosphere 
rather  on  the  dry  side  and  the  house  never  close 
and  even  stifling,  as  it  sometimes  is  iu  places  where 
these  plants  are  grown.  Twice  a  year  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  Mr.  Searing  used  to  give  the  stages 
and  the  floor  of  the  house  a  good  salting.  The 
stages  as  well  as  the  floor  were  covered  over  with 
clean  gravel.  The  salt  was  also  supposed  to  have 
some  beneficial  effect  upon  the  plants.  The  well- 
known  Phalainopsis  amabilis  is  always  found 
growing  close  to  the  seashore,  sometimes  high  on 
tall  trees,  and  also  in  low  positions  almost  within 
reach  of  the  salt  spray.  The  knowledge  of  its 
habitat  might  have  given  the  idea  of  salting  down 
the  floors,  stages,  &c.,  but  chemists  would  tell  us 
that  salt  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  plants  one 
way  or  the  other  applied  in  this  manner.  It  would 
kill  slugs  and  other  depredators,  and  where  it  is 
used  the  gravel  is  kept  very  clean  ;  and  certainly 
if  it  does  no  good  it  is  evident  that  it  does  no 
harm.  The  collectors  also  tell  us  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  seldom  below  70°  and  75°.  There  is  also 
much  moisture,  but  the  plants  must  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  around  them.  The  C.attleya  house  may 
now  have  as  much  sunlight  as  the  plants  will 
stand,  and  they  enjoy  an  airy  atmosphere  at  this 
season.  The  house  should  be  well  damped  down 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon  ;  that 
will  be  enough  at  this  season,  besides  what  mois- 
ture is  obtained  from  the  watering  of  the  plants. 
When  the  plants  are  freely  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine it  may  be  necessary  to  look  over  them  daily. 
It  will  still  be  necessary  to  shade  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  any  of  the  plants  get  burned  owing  to 
bad  places  in  the  glass.  Scalded  leaves  have 
a  very  unsightly  appearance,  and  the  marks  aie 
there  year  after  year,  bearing  witness  to  our  care- 
lessness. Plants  in  flower  should  be  shaded  well, 
as  the  blossoms  should  be  kept  perfect  for  as  long 
a  period  as  possible.  Odontoglossum  grande  is  a 
useful  Orchid  in  the  Cattleya  house  in  September. 
The  plants  which  have  been  kept  rather  dry  during 
the  resting  period  should  now  have  a  good  supply 
of  water  to  sustain  the  massive  spikes  of  bloom. 
They  must  have  suflicient  ventilation  to  correspond 
with  the  sun-heat,  as  well  as  water.  Vanda  coeru- 
lea  should  also  at  this  season  be  placed  where  the 
spikes  now  showing  get  enough  sunlight  to  bring 
out  the  colour  in  the  flowers.  The  plants  can 
stand  as  much  sunlight  at  this  season  as  iiny  Cat  - 
tleyas. 

The  majority  of  the  Dendrobiums  have  now 
completed  their  growth,  and  at  that  stage  they 
are  likely  to  start  away  into  growth  again  unless 
they  are  removed  into  a  cooler  house  with  a  drier 
atmosphere.  Our  latest  plants  of  D.  Wardianum 
have  just  finished  their  growth,  and  as  these  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  start  a  second  time  than  any 
others,  they  are  carefully  watched  and  gradually 
inured  to  quite  a  cool  dry  atmosphere.  Some  va- 
rieties or  species  have  not  this  tendency  to  make  a 
second  start ;  indeed,  it  takes  all  the  season  with 
as  high  a  temperature  as  we  can  maintain  to  com- 
plete their  growth.  The  tall-growing  species,  such 
as  D.  moschatum  and  D.  Dalhousianum,  do  not 
complete  their  growths  until  October;  indeed,  in 
seme  late  seasens  tbi  y  have  been  kept  growing  in 
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a  liigh  temperature  until  November  ard  have 
flowered  superbly  the  following  season.  It  has 
been  dillicult  to  keep  some  of  the  small-growinp; 
species,  such  as  1).  Ilevonianum  and  1).  Falconeri, 
free  from  red  spider.  The  use  of  the  syringe  has 
not  been  spared,  ami  our  plants  are  clean  and  have 
made  good  growth.  They,  like  the  others,  require 
a  rather  cool  decided  rest  in  winter.  D.  chrysotis 
is  not  often  seen  in  collections,  but  it  is  a  splendid 
species  to  produce  its  large  golden  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember on  spikes  a  yard  or  more  in  length.  I  grew 
it  for  years  in  a  rather  shady  part  of  the  interme- 
diate house.  The  Dendrobiums  will  stand  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco  smoke,  and  they  should  be 
kept  quite  free  from  the  aphis  tribe  and  thrips  by 
this  means.  I  need  not  say  more  about  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  various  houses.  It  does  not  take 
much  artificial  heat  to  keep  the  temperatures 
up  to  the  higher  summer  minimum. 

J.  Douglas. 


Flower    Garden. 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 
With  the  advent  of  so  many  fine  hybrid 
Water  Lilies  to  supplement  the  few,  but  good 
kinds  long  known,  but  more  or  less  existing 
in  obscurity,  a  new  era  dawns  in  water  gar- 
dening, ofl'eriug  glorious  pos.sibilitiea  to  all 
who  have  water  at  command.  From  hence- 
forth Nymphteas  must  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion— the  chief  feature  wherever  water  is 
present  and  permits  of  their  culture.  In  fact, 
they  need  no  culture  but  to  be  planted.  It 
is  hardly  po.ssible  to  name  another  flower,  or 
family  of  flowers,  that  will  give  so  much  enjoy- 
ment. The  newer  kinds  are  becoming  better 
known,  and  I  hope  public  gardens  will  lead  the 
way  in  showing  what  splendid  pictures  may  be 
made. 

A  visitor  calling  recently  noticed  the  beauty 
and  size  of  the  flowers  of  N.  Laydekeri  rosea, 
and  at  once  remarked  that  the  flowers  were 
larger  than  those  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Lily 
house  at  Kew. '  This  brings  me  to  the  point 
that  rather  astonishes  me  in  "  F.  W.  B. 's" 
interesting  article  on  page  153  in  The  Gakuen 
of  August  H».  He  speaks  of  N.  Laydekeri  rosea 
as  "  the  finest  in  colour  of  all  the  pigmy  Nym- 
phieas."  Is  it  a  pigmy  kind  at  all  !  I 
Iiave  grown  the  little  white  Nympha'i  pygmiua, 
but  its  flowers  are  scarcely  larger  than 
a  half-crown.  It  is  a  pretty  gem  in  its  way, 
but  one  needs  to  see  it  near  at  hand  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond.  Not  so  with  N.  Laydekeri 
rosea.  I  only  planted  it  this  spring.  There 
are  two  plants,  and  the  flowers  certainly  are 
not  smaller  than  those  of  our  own  common 
white  Water  Lily.  All  the  coloured  kinds  that 
I  have  hitherto  seen  are  of  pale,  though  dis- 
tinct .shades,  and  are  rather  for  close  inspection, 
but  the  kind  in  question  is  simply  brilliant, 
whether  looked  at  from  the  shores  of  the  lake 
or  seen,  as  is  quite  possible,  nearly  half  a  mile 
away.  I  planted  a  whole  collection  this  spring. 
They  were  put  into  flat  hampers  and  tubs  filled 
with  soil,  and  now  the  lake  is  full  there  is  at 
least  2  feet  of  water  over  the  crowns  of  them  all. 
As  "F.  W.  B."  says,  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  can 
be  grown  in  a  tub  or  large  bowl  with  a  foot  of 
water  and  G  inches  of  mud  ;  it  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  quite  a  pigmy  kind.  The  flourishing 
condition  of  my  plants,  their  vigour,  and  abun- 
dant succession  of  blooms  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  right  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  put  it 
into   a   good   depth    of   water.     It  i.s  then    no 


pigmy,  but  a  sterling  kind,  which  when  plenti- 
ful will  make  a  brilliant  effect  such  as  we  never 
expected  to  see  and  enjoy  on  water  in  the  open 
air.  "  F.  W.  B."  mentions  m.any  kinds,  but 
not  all.  There  is  another  of  the  Marliacea 
series  named  N.  Marliacea  rosea  of  the  same 
character  and  fine  form  as  albida  and  carnea, 
though,  as  the  name  implies,  deeper  in  tint. 
A  plant  and  flowers  of  it  recently  were  sent 
by  M.  Btarliac,  but  I  planted  it  and  all  the 
ethers  at  Shrubland  two  years  ago,  and  noted 
its  merits  last  year.  Then  in  the  odorata  series 
there  is  rosacea,  which  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Cape  Cod  form  of  odorata,  as  they  are 
distinct.  It  is  a  charming  kind  with  full  starry 
flowers,  aTid  possessed  of  a  delicious  odour. 
Then  there  is  odorata  sulphurea,  another 
yellow,  and  distinct  from  Chromatella,  a  little 
deeper  in  tint,  having  a  very  long  bud,  and 
when  fully  out  often  8  inches  across.  N. 
odorata  excpiisita,  too,  is  another  kind  not  men- 
tioned, but  having  had  weak  plants  of  this,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  its  merits.     It  is  very  deeply  coloured. 

Possibly,  as  "F.  W.  B."  says.  Water  Lilies 
are  slow  in  establishing  themselves  without  a 
deep  rich  bottom.  A  great  many  plants  we 
grow  are  the  same.  I  have  had  some  Tea  Roses 
taken  up  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  stunted 
habit,  and  find  them  in  barely  a  foot  of  soil  with 
their  roots  trying  to  penetrate  the  inert  sub- 
soil below.  So  with  Water  Lilies;  it  is  not 
enough  to  give  them  water  alone,  and  a  pond 
with  a  stony  or  gravel  bottom  will  hardly  sup- 
port them,  much  less  be  adorned  with  flowers. 
But  give  them  soil  of  some  sort — the  mud  deposit 
will  do  if  there  is  any  — and  no  hardy  flower  that 
I  have  ever  dealt  with  gives  so  good  a  return 
the  same  season.  I  have  had  them  all  flower 
within  three  months  of  planting  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  variety  Chromatella,  and  this, 
though  growing  as  strongly  as  the  rest,  did  not 
flower  till  the  second  season.  I  had  this  expe- 
rience with  this  particular  kind  three  times. 
After  it  once  begins,  however,  it  flowers  as 
freely  as  the  others. 

As  to  the  enemies  of  Water  Lilies,  I  unfor- 
tunately made  the  acquaintance  of  another  this 
season,  and  one  capable  of  much  mischief  when 
plants  are  newly  put  out.  Of  the  collection  I 
put  out  in  April  of  this  year,  three  parts  of 
the  plants  fell  a  prey  to  this  new  enemy,  and 
[  thought  they  might  possibly  be  even  killed. 
Fortunately,  tliey  have  grown  \ip  again,  but 
the  check  they  had  was  so  great,  that  whilst 
those  that  escaped,  as  Laydekeri  roseaand  Marlia- 
cea albida  and  carnea  have  been  giving  flowers 
for  a  long  time,  many  of  the  injured  ones  have 
only  recently  thrown  up  leaves  to  the  surface. 
All  the  plants  had  leaves  upon  them  when 
planted,  and  my  suspicions  were  aroused  by 
seeing  leaves  detached  and  floating.  On  the 
water  becoming  clearer,  I  could  see  what 
appeared  like  small  bits  of  stick  an  inch  or  so 
long  attached  in  numbers  to  the  leaf-stalk.  It 
was  the  gi-ub  of  tlie  caddis  fly,  with  its  house 
upon  its  back.  In  the  hollow  stick  it  was  safe 
from  the  fish,  and,  fastening  itself  upon  the 
young  and  tender  leaf-stalk,  it  fed  away,  or 
rather  several  of  them  did,  till  the  stalk  was 
eaten  asunder,  and  away  went  the  leaf.  This 
was  quite  a  new  experience  and,  happily,  of 
temporary  duration,  for  the  grub  has  changed 
its  state  and  is  now  no  trouble.  I  think  strong 
established  plants  will  hardly  sufl"er  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  well  to  know  what  may  happen 
to  those  newly  planted.  Water  rats  must  be 
kept  down,  or  they  will  have  halt  the  flowers. 
I  do  not  think  they  touch  the  leaves.  I  notice 
with  special  satisfaction  that  these  fine  hybrid 
Lilits    are    becoming    chtaper,   and    therefore 


within  the  means  of  all  who  wish  for  them. 
Some  of  them  are  less  than  one- fourth  what 
they  were  three  years  ago.  A.   H. 


Fuchsias.— The  hardy  Fuchsias  are  this  season 
very  fine  and  are  all  flowering  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. That  new  dwarf  variety,  Dunrobin  liedder, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  decided  acquisition 
among  the  smallest  members  of  the  genus.  The 
different  Fuchsias  of  this  class  certainly  show 
signs  of  becoming  more  popular  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  with  very  little  trouble  they  will  yield  such  a 
display  of  bloom  as  to  be  equalled  by  but  few 
other  classes  of  plants.  Some  of  the  original 
species,  too,  that  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
hardy  varieties  are  also  very  showy,  notably  V. 
fulgens,  noted  in  The  Garden  as  recently  m 
August  12  ;  V.  corymbiflora,  a  tall-growing  species 
with  large  pendulous  clusters  of  bright-coloured 
blossoms;  F.  boliviana,  a  good  deal  in  the  same 
wav,  but  dwarfer.  Of  this  there  are  some  ex- 
amples flowering  freely  in  pots  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  F.  triphylla,  that  requires  nearly 
the  heat  of  a  stove  to  get  it  at  its  best,  must 
always  be  included  in  any  selection  of  the  diffe- 
rent species;  while  the  tiny-flowered  F.  micro- 
phylla  and  F.  thymajfolia  are  both  very  pretty.— T. 

The  dwarf  Antirrhinum.— Several  fields 
crowded  with  the  yellow  Antirrhinum  predispose 
me  to  write  in  support  of  Mr.  R.  Dean's  advocacy 
of  the  great  merits  of  some  of  the  improved 
strains.  For  wild  gardens,  rock  gardens,  and 
masses  in  woods  or  meadows,  there  are  few 
more  striking  than  the  common  yellow,  the 
single  white,  the  double  white  (now  compara- 
tively rare)  ;  the  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  sulphur, 
and  variegated  are  also  striking.  The  small  double 
white  that  I  used  to  bed  out  years  ago  had,  of 
course,  to  be  propagated  annually,  and  was  kept 
in  store  In  quantity  with  Verbenas  and  other  bed- 
ding plants  of  the  period,  including  a  Bouvardia 
now  seldom  seen  and  quantities  of  Fuchsias,  such 
as  F.  microphylla,  globosa,  fulgens,  and  others. 
— D.  T.  F. 

Lilium  superbum.— Thii  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Lilies.  We  recently  noticed  it  very 
charming  in  a  Surrey  garden,  where  it  was  planted 
amongst  Khododendrons,  which  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  tall  stately  stems,  that  riseover 
5  feet  in  height  when  in  a  suitable  soil  and  position. 
Those  who  have  large  gardens  and  woodlands 
.'■houM  make  good  use  ot  this  lovely  species  acd 
plant  it  in  colonies.  We  should  like  to  see  such  Lihcs 
planted  more  freely  in  gardens,  but  one  rarely  sees 
much  of  them,  although  very  hardy.  The  secret  of 
success  with  this  kind  is  to  chose  a  moist,  partially 
shaded  spot,  such  as  in  a  clearing  amongst  trees. 
These  positions  are  most  suitable  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  bold  flowers  is  in  contrast  to  the  green 
colouring  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  vary  in  calour 
from  brilliant  crimson,  and  in  some  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  orange  enriched  with  numer- 
ous shades. 

African  Marigolds  in  beds. —These  are 
flowering  fairly  well  this  season,  and  we  like  them 
when  a  small  bed  can  be  devoted  to  the  two  chief 
varieties.  Prince  of  Orange  and  Lemon  Queen 
One  gets  a  very  poor  idea  of  these  showy  autumn 
flowers  from  their  aspect  in  the  exhibition,  where 
they  are  treated  similarly  to  the  show  Carnation 
the  flowers  gathered  with  little  stem  and  stuck  on 
the  box.  Prince  of  Orange  has  bold,  intense 
orange  flower.-,  while  these  of  Lemon  Queen  are 
soft  lemon-yellow,  a  peculiarly  refined  and  pleasing 
shade. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  at  Broxbourne.— A 
very  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  is  grown 
in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery  at  Broxbourne. 
When  there  recently  we  made  note  of  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties.  One  can  judge  of  their  fine  aspect 
in  gardens  when  grouped  boldly,  as  in  this  nursery, 
and  the  great  point  is  to  re'ject  those  kinds  having, 
flowers   ef  dull  or   unintereslif g    col'urs— purple 
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magenta,  and  so  fortb.  The  following  are  in  every 
respect  first-rate,  and  should  be  noted  by  those 
T\ho  require  only  a  small  collection:  Avalanche 
and  Amazon  are  two  beautiful  white-flowered 
kinds,  quite  the  best  of  this  class.  The  plants  are 
dwarf,  compact,  and  bear  large  heads  of  pure 
white  flowers.  Flambeau,  Le  Soleil,  Hirondelle, 
Henry  Murger,  Eclaireur,  Etna,  Neptune,  Boule  de 
Feu.  Eugene  Dangainvilliers,  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  Phloxes  ;  Eclatant,  and  John  Forbes,  pink,  the 
eye  crimson,  pro  all  of  much  merit. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FAVOURITE 
GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

The  Auricula — I  wrote  a  few  remaiks  for  The 
Garden  upon  this  favourite  old  flower,  which 
were  published  in  the  number  for  Apiil  1211,  1893  ; 
.■■ince  that  time  the  plants  have  passed  through  the 
hottest  summer  they  have  ever  experienced.  I 
made  an  experiment  this  year  with  the  repotting 
cf  the  show  Auriculas.  A  frame  full  of  plants 
was  repotted  in  May  and  an  equal  number  was 
reserved  to  be  transferred  to  new  flower-pots  in 
August.  They  were  repotted  in  the  first  week  of 
that  month,  and  at  that  time  the  plants  that  had 
not  been  repotted  were  much  stronger  and  had 
produced  a  greater  number  of  oflfsets  than  those 
that  had  been  repotted.  This  might  have  been 
expected,  as  the  repotting  of  the  plants  in  May 
would  be  sure  to  give  them  a  check,  from  which 
tb.ey  would  take  three  weeks  or  more  to  recover. 
Now  the  olhens  will  be  thrown  back  a  little,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  plants  repotted  in  spring  may 
T(t  oveitake  those  which  have  just  been  done. 
One  point  I  have  found  out  this  season  worth  not- 
ing is,  that  the  plants  stood  upon  an  ash  bottom 
were  much  freer  from  the  woolly  aphis  (Trama  auri- 
rulaj)  than  those  placed  upon  staging  or  inverted 
flower-pots.  I  had  not  observed  this  before,  but 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  insect  does  not  seem 
able  to  exist  unless  the  air  can  reach  it.  It  does 
r  ot  like  moisture  and  detests  soot,  which  we  also 
mixed  amongst  the  ashes.  We  sowed  the  seed 
saved  this  year  early  in  July,  and  already  there  is 
a  very  numerous  progeny  of  fine  young  plants, 
f-'ome  of  them  are  already  large  enough  to  be 
jiricked  ofE  into  small  pots.  We  plant  a  dozen  or 
to  into  a  3-inch  pot,  and  when  the  leaves  touch 
( ach  other,  it  will  be  time  to  replant  them  again  ; 
three  this  time  in  a  3  inch  pot.  I  see  some  ama- 
teurs plant  a  considerable  number  of  seedlings  in 
pans  or  boxes ;  they  are  planted  3  inches  or  4 
inches  asunder  and  are  allowed  to  flower  there. 
By  this  system  much  labour  is  saved  and  the  plants 
are  put  into  less  space.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
plants  out  his  seedlings  in  the  open  garden  during 
the  summer  months  and  lifts  them  about  the 
middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, each  plant  being  large  enough  for  a  4-inch 
or  5-inch  flower-pot.  They  get  established  in  the 
Auricula  hou.se  and  are  strong  enough  to  flower 
the  following  season.  I  grow  all  my  seedling  Au- 
1  iculas  and  flower  them  singly  in  3-inch  or  4i-inch 
flower-pots,  for  I  find  that  the  seedling  plant  is 
more  likely  to  produce  a  finer  truss  the  first  season 
th,Tn  it  will  afterwards. 

The  alpine  Auriculas  are  generally  left  to  be  re- 
potted last.  I  like  to  see  them  finished  in  August, 
but  more  often  our  plants  have  been  repotted  in 
September,  and  they  generally  flower  very  well  the 
following  spring.  Except  that  they  are  more  hardy 
than  the  show  Auriculas,  the  treatment  they  need 
is  much  the  same,  and  they  may  be  left  freely  ex- 
posed to  rain  during  the  summer  months. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.  — Layering  has 
been  completed  for  some  time,  and  the  favourable 
weather  has  caused  the  layers  to  form  roots  verv 
freely.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  suflii- 
ciently  rooted  they  may  be  removed  from  the 
parent  plants,  and  should  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  flower.  The  soil  ought  to  be  well  pre- 
pared previously  by  trenching  it,  adding  some  rich 
manure,  and  if  the  ground  has  grown  Carnations 
previously  it  should  have  an  addition  of  good  loam 
added  to  it,     I  place  a  layer  of  manure  about  G 


inches  under  the  surface,  and  over  the  manure  a 
layer  of  virgin  loam  ;  it  must  be  free  from  wire- 
worms,  for  this  voracious  pest  will  soon  destroy  the 
finest  specimens.  We  have  planted  out  the  princi- 
pal lot  of  seedlings  which  have  been  produced  from 
seed  sown  the  fir.=t  week  in  April.  They  are  grow- 
ing very  freely,  but  have  needed  a  good  deal  of 
attention  as  regards  watering.  A  considerable 
number  have  not  yet  been  planted  out,  but  they 
have  twice  been  planted  in  boxes,  and  are  now 
stronger  than  those  put  out  two  months  ago.  We 
are  now  preparing  ground  for  them,  and  they  will 
be  planted  out  probably  before  this  is  in  print. 
The  plants  have  been  checked  in  their  growth  this 
year  by  thrips,  the  Carnation  maggot,  and  green- 
fly. All  these  depredators  have  had  to  be  disposed 
of  one  after  the  other,  but  the  plants  were  much 
crippled,  and  have  now  only  started  into  good 
growth.  I  like  to  see  good  strong  specimens,  so  that 
the  layers  may  be  abundant  the  year  following. 
We  have  layered  seedling  plants  this  year  with  as 
many  as  si-xty  strong  layers  upon  them,  which 
gives  one  a  good  start  for  next  season.  Weakly 
plants  will  sometimes  give  less  than  a  dozen 
layers. 

Pinks. — These  are  very  choice  garden  flowers, 
and  much  valued  by  those  who  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase glass  frames  or  build  greenhouses.  Pinks 
may  be  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager,  and  are 
so  sweet  and  lovely,  that  the  wealthiest  amateur 
should  not  lack  a  bed  of  them  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, or  a  colony  of  plants  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
To  have  I'inks  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  with 
perfect  lacing,  they  ought  to  be  grown  on  rich  deep 
well  manured  soil.  This  ought  to  be  prepared  at 
once,  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  advised 
for  Carnations.  I  ob.served  when  travelling  in  the 
north  that  some  of  the  growers  layered  the  Pinks 
in  the  same  way  as  Carnations.  I  never  take  the 
trouble  to  do  this,  but  merely  slip  off  the  growths 
and  plant  them  in  a  moist  shady  place  out  of  doors 
or  under  hand-glasses,  as  being  safer  if  these  are 
available.  The  plants  should  be  ready  to  set  out 
where  they  are  to  flower  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
September.  The  earlier  they  are  planted  out  the 
better  chance  have  they  to  stand  the  winter.  When 
planted  late,  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  throw 
them  out  of  the  ground  to  their  serious  injury. 
If  the  flowers  are  intended  for  exhibition,  it  is 
best  to  plant  them  together  in  a  prepared  bed  or 
border.  Plant  them  in  rows  about  9  in.  asunder,  and 
allow  the  same  space  between  the  plants.  A  light 
mulch  of  decayed  manure  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  if  the  weather 
continues  hot  and  dry.  This  admits  of  water  be- 
ing freely  applied  without  causing  a  hard  surface 
almost  impervious  to  the  air. 

Forcing  Pinks  should  now  be  strong  specimens 
if  the  slips  were  taken  off  and  planted  in  March  or 
April  as  I  have  advised  to  be  done.  They  should 
grow  into  clumps  large  enough  to  fill  6-inch  or 
7-inch  flower-pots  by  the  end  of  September,  which 
is  a  good  time  to  lift  them,  to  be  planted  in  the 
flower-pots.  The  plants  form  each  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  if  carefully  lifted  from  the 
ground,  planted  in  flower-pots  at  once  and  stood 
in  a  close  garden  frame  for  a  time,  they  soon  be- 
come established  and  are  ready  to  be  placed  in 
the  forcing  houses  in  December.  The  forcing 
Pinks  are  quite  distinct  from  the  laced  or  florists' 
Pink ;  the  latter  when  forced  is  mostly  out  of 
character,  the  lacing  gone,  and  the  flowers  of  poor 
quality.  The  white  Pinks  are  all  excellent  for 
forcing,  as  also  are  the  coloured  ones  of  the  old 
Anne  Boleyn  type. 

Pansies. — Notwithstanding  the  excessively  hot 
weather  our  Pansy  bloom  has  been  altogether  very 
satisfactory,  and  where  good  growers  have  exhi- 
bited their  flowers  the  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  very  high.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  better  lot 
of  fancy  Pansies  than  those  exhibited  in  July  at 
the  great  show  of  plants  and  flowers  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Our  own  have  continued  to  flower  freely 
since  early  in  the  year  until  now,  but  it  is  time  to 
put  in  the  cuttings  for  next  year,  as  the  ground  is 
wanted  for  the  seedling  Carnations.  We  are  put- 
ting in  the  Pansy  cuttings  and  removing  the  old 
plants  ;  as  they  have  flowered  so  long  the  flowers 


are  necessarily  of  poor  quality,  and  it  will  be  more 
interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  young 
Carnations  than  to  note  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
Pansies.  The  cuttings  have  been  planted  in  boxes 
of  fine  soil,  and  will  be  placed  under  a  north 
wall  until  they  have  formed  roots.  When  they 
are  well  rooted  they  will  be  planted  out  a  few 
inches  asunder  in  fine  soil.  We  do  not  plant 
them  out  where  they  are  to  flower  until  the 
spring. 

The  Hollyhock. —  This  stately  plant  has 
flowered  admirably  this  season,  but  the  plants 
have  been  very  dwarf.  No  disease  was  apparent 
until  the  end  of  July  when  it  appeared,  and  has 
spread  rapidly  since  that  time.  This  insidious 
parasite  seems  to  lie  in  wait  for  suitable  weather, 
when  it  spreads  over  the  plants,  destroying  the 
leaves  very  rapidly.  Condy's  fluid  applied  to  the 
affected  part  will  destroy  it.  See  that  the  young 
plants  propagated  from  eyes  or  cuttings  are  kept 
clean,  and  replant  each  when  well  rooted  in  a 
3-inch  flower-pot.  Remove  all  decaying  flowers, 
else  they  will  cause  the  seed-pods  to  decay.  Plants 
for  late  flowering  should  be  freely  watered  and 
syringed  if  the  weather  continues  hot  and  dry. 

Jambs  Douglas. 


Abutilon  chrysosteplianus  grandiflorum 

is  plauted  out  iu  a  bed  in  the  Chiswick  gardens.  The 
pliiut  is  vigorous  iu  <?rowth,  the  leaves  deep  greeu  and 
the  flowers  rich  yellow,  whilst  they  are  produced  with 
great  freedom.  It  seems  to  be  especially  suitabb  for 
plautiug  out. 

Marguerite  Caraations. — From  seed  sown 
in  the  spring  Mr.  Burrell  has  now  at  Claremoat 
two  or  three  beds  filled  with  Marguerite  Carna- 
tions, which  are  about  to  bloom  profusely.  One 
admirable  feature  of  these  Carnations  is  that  they 
run  so  even  in  height ;  also  they  have  stiff,  erect 
stems  and  do  not  want  to  be  tied  up.  The  chitf 
objection  to  Carnations  in  the  mass  is  that  they 
must  have  supports  and,  of  course,  be  tied,  thus 
giving  at  once  an  artificial  or  formal  aspect  to  the 
plants.  That  objection  does  not  apply  to  these 
Marguerite  Carnations,  and  it  Is  thus  negatively  a 
great  recommendation.  I  expect  that  these  plants 
will  supply  flowers  in  great  abundance  up  to  the 
end  of  October.  Only  apparently  5  per  cent,  pro- 
duce single  flowers.  These  are,  however',  not 
altogether  objected  to  and  may  be  tolerated.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  successional  sowing  of  these 
so-called  annual  Carnations  planted  out  later  in 
the  summer  for  lifting  into  pots  in  September,  al- 
lowing them  to  bloom  all  the  winter  in  gentle 
warmth.  They  do  not  of  necessity  displace  the 
true  winter-blooming  Carnations,  but  those  who 
cannot  have  good  stocks  of  these  will  find  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  have  a  good  quantity  of  Mar- 
guerite Carnations  from  late  sowings  as  advised. 
Some  few  may  be  so  good  as  to  be  worth  propaga- 
tion, but  plants  either  from  pipings  or  layers  will 
hardly  give  the  same  floral  results  as  seedling- 
raised  plants.  After  all,  with  seed  so  cheap  and 
the  product  so  reliable,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  trouble  about  other  means  of  propagation.  In 
such  case  a  sowing  may  be  made  in  a  pan  in 
September, housing  the  seedlings  during  the  winter 
and  planting  out  early.  One  or  two  sowings  may 
also  be  made  in  the  spring. — A.  D. 

Nymphsea  odorata  gigantea— Mr.    J.    L. 

Cliilds,  of  New  York,  sent  us  recently  plants  of 
the  above  Lily,  and  they  are  already  well  established 
in  the  lake.  A  large  form  of  the  American  Sweet 
Water  Lily  will  be  an  acquisition  even  with  the 
splendid  hybrids  we  already  have.  Little  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  given  to  these  flowers,  but 
this  will  all  be  altered  now,  and  we  hope  those 
who  have  Water  Lilies  wild  will  observe  them 
closely  and  select  distinct  forms. 

White  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  alTinis).— Very 
disappointing  is  Nicotiana  aflinis  as  a  sunshine 
flower ;  indeed,  it  wears  then  almost  a  repelling 
appearance,  especially  when  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
light all  other  flowers  seem  to  be  so  bright  and 
beautiful.     But  let  the  sunshine  become  shade,  the 
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daylight  change  to  tlie  softer  glamonr  of  evening, 
then  is  a  transformation  wrought ;  the  masses  of 
greenish  white  tubes  with  petals  closed  up  come 
nearly  erect,  the  tlowers  expand  and  exliibit 
their  snowy  whiteness,  the  rich  perfume  is  libe- 
rated, and  anything  sweeter  or  more  lovely  than  a 
mass  of  the  white  Tobacco  can  hardly  be  found. 
—A.  I). 

E.  Burrell,  in  his  remarks  on  this  sweet- 
scented  Tobacco,  mentions  that  it  has  not 
stood  the  winter  with  him  in  the  open  (except 
under  a  south  wall)  as  well  this  season  as  in 
previous  years.  He  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  our  garden  it  has  stood  just  as  well  this 
year.  We  have  a  good-sized  bed  of  hardy  Fuchsias, 
and  among  these  we  grow  some  of  this  white 
Tobacco.  Evi'ry  autumn  we  cover  this  bed  with 
rotten  leaves  to  protect  the  Fuchsias,  allowing  the 
roots  of  the  Tobacco  to  remain,  and  every  year 
we  get  a  large  number  to  live  through  the  win- 
ter. I  have  observed  that  plants  put  out  in 
the  spring  do  not  come  into  bloom  so  early  bv 
several  weeks  as  those  that  have  lived  through  the 
winter.  I  grow  a  good  quantity  of  this  under  a 
south  wall  in  front  of  the  abbey.  In  this  position 
it  stands  through  the  winter  without  the  least 
protection,  .and  comes  very  early  into  bloom. — J. 
CUOOK,  Forde  AVhey,  Chard. 


small  bulb  that  produces  them.     Between  the  two 

leaves  arises  a  small  scape  of  purple  flowers.  The 
Coral  Root  (Corallorhiza  raultiflora)  grows  in  the 
dry  woods.  It  has  a  purple  stem,  which  arises 
from  a  cluster  of  coral-like  roots,  without  any  leaf 
whatever,  and  yet  it  supports  quite  a  long  spike 
of  small,  pretty,  light-coloured  tlowers,  the  lips  of 
which  are  spotted  with  crimson.  In  more  damp, 
rich  soil  is  the  Rattlesnake  Plantain  (Goodyera 
pubescens),  with  its  tuft  of  white-veined  thickish 
leaves  lying  snug  to  the  ground,  and  from  the 
midst  of  the  little  rosette  of  foliage  arises 
a  llower  -  stalk  with  numerous  small  white 
blossoms.  Two  or  three  species  of  Ladie-.' 
Tresses  (Spiranthes)  are  also  in  bloom,  some 
of  them  with  flowers  deliciously  scented.  Po- 
gonia  divaricata  is  now  blooming  in  wet  places, 
and  P.  vertioillata  as  well.  P.  ophioglossoides  is 
almost  everywhere  in  the  damp  Fines,  with  its 
ever-present    companion,    Calopogon    pulchellus. 


the  foliage  is  perfect  and  of  the  deepest  richest 

green.  May  not  this  give  a  hint  for  the  treatment 
of  our  Roses  at  home?— Maky  Treat,  Vimiand, 
X J.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


URSINIA  PULCHR.\. 


A  SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  WILD   FLOWERS 

The  Pmes  are  lovely  now  with  great  masses  of 
Partiidge-berry,  often  several  yards  in  extent, 
starred  thickly  wirh  delicately  perfumed  flowers, 
and  matted  so  thickly  over  the  ground  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  find  places  for  one's  feet  without  step- 
ping on  the  pretty  blossoms  and  the  scarlet  berries 
which  still  cling  among  the  shining  evergreen 
leaves  from  last  year's  setting.  The  luxuriant 
growth  of  this  handsome  plant  in  its  native  wilds  is 
a  puzzle  and  mystery  which  I  cannot  understand. 
Like  the  trailing  Arbutus  and  our  charming  Pyxie, 
it  languishes  amid  civilised  surroundings,  Pyxie 
and  the  Arbutus  are  out  of  flower,  but  their  thick 
masses  of  foliage  are  always  suggestive  and  attrac- 
tive. Large  beds  of  both  the  Chimaphilas  here  in 
the  woods  are  putting  to  shame  my  efforts  to  esta- 
blish them  in  the  garden ;  still  I  succeed  better 
with  these  plants  than  with  the  other  trailers  I 
have  named,  but,  after  all,  they  do  not  compare 
with  those  in  the  Pines,  which  have  much  larger 
umbels  of  waxy,  fragrant  flowers.  All  of  these 
little  evergreen  trailers  are  handsome  in  the  Pines 
the  whole  year  through. 

The  airy  Columbine  is  scattered  among  the  Par- 
tridge-berries, and  gracefully  nods  its  scarlet 
flowers  over  the  white  and  green  carpet  beneath  ; 
and  this,  too,  is  much  more  delicate  and  handsome 
here  than  in  our  gardens.  In  a  damp  place  is  a 
great  mass  of  the  Lizard's-tail  (Saururus  cernuus) 
standing  so  thickly  that  it  excludes  almost  every- 
thing else.  The  small  white  flowers  are  crowded 
in  long,  slender,  terminal  spikes.  These  spikes  are 
not  stilHy  erect,  but  they  nod  gracefully  under  the 
swaying  of  the  breeze.  In  striking  contrast  is 
Aletris  farinosa,  or  Star  Grass,  which  stands  erect 
and  unbending,  with  a  naked  flower-stem  2  feet 
or  ''>  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  spike  of  tubular 
white  flowers,  rough  on  the  outside.  The  rough- 
ness is  caused  by  numerous  small  mealy  points  or 
prominences,  which,  with  a  low  magnifying  power, 
assume  quite  gigantic  proportions.  And  here  is 
Coreopsis  auriculata,  with  handsome  yellow  flowers 
on  long  peduncles,  and  also  two  or  three  species  of 
Rudbeckia,  our  bright  Coneflowers,  lighting  up  the 
waste  places  with  brilliant  yellow  rays  and  purple 
cones.  A  good  many  Orchids  abound  in  the  Pines. 
The  handsome  Arethusa,  with  its  fragrant  rose- 
coloured  flower,  has  passed  away,  and  so  have 
the  pink  and  white  flowers  of  the  Lady's  .Slipper 
(Cypripedium  acaule),  but  there  still  remain  Lis- 
tera  australis,  with  a  single  pair  of  leaves  and  a 
spike  of  purplish  flowers ;  Microstylis  ophioglos- 
soides, with  only  one  leaf  and  a  raceme  of  small 
greenish  flowers,  and  Lipatis  liliifolia,  with  two 
root-leaves,   which   are  large  compared  with  the 


fig.  7 
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Urxinia  pulchra  (Sphcnogyne  specioi^a). 

And  the  charming  fringed  Orchids  are  ju.st  coming 
into  bloom.  The  white  fringed  Habenaria  blephari- 
glottis  is  strikingly  handsome,  with  its  scape  of 
pure  milk-white  fringed  flowers ;  and  the  yellow 
fringed  H.  ciliaris  is  very  abundant ;  the  flowers, 
however,  are  more  orange  than  yellow.  The  pale 
yellow  H.  cristata  is  here,  too,  with  smaller  flowers 
than  those  of  the  other  two.  Some  of  the  Ascle- 
pias,  or  Milk-weeds,  are  beautiful  now,  especially 
A.  rubra,  with  umbels  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
A.  paupercula,  with  long  slender  stems  terminating 
in  small  umbels  of  large,  bright  orange  flowers. 
Both  of  the.se  species  grow  in  the  wet  woods  and 
are  more  abundant  quite  near  to  the  coast.  A. 
tuberosa  is  almost  everywhere  in  the  more  dry 
Pines.  The  Meadow  Beauty  (Rhexia  virginica)  is 
brightening  up  all  the  moist  places  with  its  purple 
flowers,  while  the  Roses  are  everywhere,  and  such 
Roses  as  one  never  sees  further  inland.  Near  the 
coast  they  are  much  more  thrifty  and  far  more 
handsome  than  the  same  species  a  few  miles  from 
the  shore.     When  the  salt  spray  can  reach  them, 


U.  pt'LCHRA,  better  known,  perhaps,  under  ita 
old  name  of  Sphenogyne  speciosa,  is  a  very 
charming  hardy  annual,  introduced,  it  is  said, 
about  lS:jU,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  general 
favourite  in  gardens.  It  seems  to  have  been 
almost  unknown  to  botanists,  having  been  first 
described  and  figured  by  Knowles  and  W'estcot 
in  the  "  Floral  Cabinet,"  18:!.S,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i:!l, 
and  by  Paxton,  "  Magazine  of  Botany," 
vol.  vi.,  p.  77,  both  of  which  works 
give  the  name  of  Sphenogyne.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  pity  that  botanists  did  even- 
tually find  it,  as  it  has  had  to  go  through 
the  tire,  and  have  the  name  ch.anged 
from  Sphenogyne  speciosa  to  Ursinii 
pulchra.  Its  native  country  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty.  It  is  not  mentiomd 
in  Harvey  and  Sender's  "Flora  Ca- 
pensis."  Paxton  states  that  it  is  as- 
serted by  some  to  have  been  introduced 
from  South  America,  and  by  others  from 
South  Africa  ;  the  latter  is  doubtless 
nearest  the  mark.  Tlie  plant  under  cul  ■ 
tivation  proves  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  useful  of  border  flowers.  Paxton 
in  his  remarks,  18^0,  says  that  "it 
cannot  prove  otherwise  than  an  acquisi- 
tion to  any  collection  ;  whether  in  its 
finely  cut  foliage,  graceful  and  undu- 
lating, or  its  large  and  handsome 
blossoms,  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  ad- 
mission to  all  well-arranged  flower  bor- 
ders." It  fully  merits  now  all  that  may 
be  said  in  its  favour,  standing  out,  as 
^'  it  does,  conspicuously  amongst  all  the 
----,  later  introductions.  "The  flowers  of  the 
type  are  of  a  rich  orange,  with  a  circle 
of  black  at  the  base,  and  a  dark  purple 
disc.  U.  anthemoides,  introduced  in 
1795,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical  Matja- 
zine,  t.  544,  as  Arctotis  anthemoide.s, 
differs  from  U.  pulchra  in  having  the 
under  side  of  the  florets  purplish  instead 
of  yellow.  Though  an  exceedingly  largo 
and  varied  genus,  these  are  the  only 
species  to  our  knowledge  in  cultivation 
at  present.  D.   K. 

ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS. 

It  is  a  matter  for  wonder  that  some  of  the 
handsome  small-fruited  varieties  of  the 
Pumpkin  Gourd  are  not  more  grown  for 
garden  decoration.  They  are  mainly  of  moder- 
ate growth,  and  if  planted  out  and  supported 
by  means  of  a  few  branches,  upon  which  their 
trailing  shoots  can  rest,  they  are  uncommin 
and  full  of  interest,  the  fruit  lasting  for  a  long 
time  when  fully  ripe.  One  peculiar  form  i-< 
known  as  the  Warty-skinned,  the  shape  of  a  small 
Melon,  the  creamy  skin  covered  with  warts  ; 
the  seeds  are  small.  The  white  egg-shaped  is  a 
very  distinct  variety,  the  fruit  resembling  a  large 
white  egg,  and  if  the  shoots  can  be  trained  aloi  g 
some  branches  at  a  height  of  4  feet  or  5  feet,  the 
fruit  hanging  down  from  the  stem  is  highly  orna- 
mental. The  seeds  of  this  also  are  quite  small, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding.  Another  is  the 
Orange  Gourd,  the  fruit  when  ripe  being  so  like  an 
Orange,  that  a  pleasant  practical  joke  can  be 
played  in  the  family  circle  at  Christmas  by 
placing  one  or  two  among  some  Oranges  in  a  di.sh 
and  handing  them  round  to  the  company.  The 
puzzled  look  which  follows  the  taking  of  one  of 
the  Gourds  is  quite  diverting.     The  seeds  of  this 
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variety  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  two  already 
mentioned.  The  Pear-shaped  bicolor  is  in  the 
form  of  a  small  shapely  I'ear,  dark  green  in  colour, 
with  longitudinal  bands  of  very  pale  whitish  green 
running  longitudinally,  the  seeds  quite  small  ; 
and  so  are  those  of  the  Pear-shaped  Striped,  a 
singularly  handsome  form,  green  near  the  stem, 
(he  thicker  part  striped  with  yellow  and  green, 
but  the  marking  varies  somewhat  upon  the  fruits. 
The  Pear-shaped  varieties  are  among  the  prettiest 
which  can  be  grown.  The  Flat  Striped  is  in  the 
form  of  a  small  flatfish  Melon,  the  fruit  deep 
green,  banded  with  white,  and  quite  distinct ;  the 
^eeds  also  small.  The  season  having  proved  so 
diy  has  not  been  favourable  to  these  Gourds,  but 
they  have  all  fruited  and  the  fruits  have  proved 
very  true  to  character.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  early  spring,  and  the  plants  grown  on  and 
hardened  off  so  as  to  be  planted  in  the  open  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits.  R,  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  spell  of  exceptional  heat  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced dealt  rather  severely  with  many  inmates 
of  the  herbaceous  borders,  especially  those  things 
that  were  moved  early  in  18113.  This  late  moving 
is  always  bad  policy;  all  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  be  finished  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber before  there  is  any  danger  of  continued  frost, 
but  in  this  particular  case  we  were  not  able 
to  do  it  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost  in 
January.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  rendering 
a  little  assistance  to  many  such  sufferers,  various 
members  of  the  Phlox,  Pyrethrum,  Lychnis,  Ve- 
ronica, and  Spiraea  families,  we  shall  get  around 
them  towards  the  latter  end  of  September  as 
deeply  as  may  be  consistent  with  non-interference 
with  gocd  roots,  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
substituting  for  the  same  a  compost  consisting  of 
a  bit  of  good  loam  and  well  decayed  rather  holding 
manure  in  equal  proportions.  This  work,  if  finished 
before  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  are  over,  should 
benefit  the  plants  wonderfully  and  set  them  up  for 
another  season. 

"Violas  on  our  rather  light  soil  have  cut  up 
badly  the  last  week,  bright  sheets  of  colour  being 
transformed  into  rather  unsightly  patches ;  the 
only  remedy  is  to  remove  all  seed- pods  as  quickly 
as  possible.  A  soaking  of  water  may  encourage 
growth,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  be  productive  of 
any  further  bright  floral  display  so  far  as  this 
season  is  concerned.  Among  the  best  dry-weather 
plants,  the  varieties  of  Japanese  Anemone  and 
most  of  the  Starworts  stand  out  very  prominently  ; 
they  go  deep  and  wide  in  search  of  moisture, 
and  consequently  are  less  affected  by  prolonged 
drought  and  intense  heat  than  almost  any  border 
plants.  An  extremely  good  hot-weather,  dwarf 
plant  is  the  old  double  Chamomile.  I  saw  a 
charming  bed  the  other  day  in  which  it  was  used 
as  a  carpet  to  a  dark,  free-flowering  Fuchsia,  pos- 
sibly Abundance.  The  Chamomile  had  completely 
covered  the  bed  and  was  quite  at  its  best,  and  in 
addition  to  showing  off  the  Fuchsias  to  the  best 
advantage,  was  a  decided  help  because  of  the 
eEEectual  manner  in  which,  with  its  dense  carpet 
of  foliage,  it  kept  the  sun  from  penetrating  the 
soil.  Succulents  are  revelling  in  the  hot,  dry  sum- 
mer and  are  flowering  finely. 

Except  in  very  favourable  cases,  this  has  been 
an  exceptionally  poor  season  for  the  trial  of  novel- 
ties. Many  things,  especially  somewhat  tender 
annuals,  succumbed  quite  early  in  the  season,  and 
in  no  case  has  anything  shown  its  true  form  unless 
special  facilities  have  been  afforded  in  the  way  ot 
heavy  waterings  and  mulchings.  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  think  about  the  winter  housing  of  Violets, 
and  preparations  for  the  same,  so  far  as  the  plants 
are  concerned,  may  be  pui  in  progress  early  in 
September,  viz.,  to  run  the  spade  round  the  roots 
to  ensure  lifting  with  a  ball.  1  like  to  do  this 
work  at  twice,  at  intervals  of  a  week.  If  Violets 
for  lifting  were  planted  on  any  southerly  aspect, 
they  will  have  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  through  the  summer  in  the  way  of 
mulching  and  watering,  and  even  with  this,  al- 


though they  may  have  made  good  growth,  they 

will  likely  be  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  red 
spider,  as  this  pest  is  more  than  usually  trouble- 
some, and  very  partial  to  A'iolet  foliage.  With 
buds  beginning  to  show  prominently  some  insecti- 
cides are  hardly  safe ;  probably  one  of  the  safest 
would  be  quassia  extract  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  pint  to  four  gallons  of  water.  All  foliage  may 
be  safely  soused  in  this,  and  it  will  effectually 
settle  most  of  the  spider  if  the  operation  is 
thoroughly  performed.  The  pit  or  frame  should 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  as  soon 
as  possible ;  a  good  heap  of  road  sidings  will 
furnish  a  suitable  compost. 

The  nice  rain  of  the  23rd  has  enabled  us  to  break 
down  and  pulverise  the  quarter  intended  for 
border  Carnations,  and  as  these  with  early  lajer- 
ing  are  making  nice  plants  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
them  out  early  in  September.  The  prolonged 
drought  seemed  to  have  no  prejudicial  effect  on 
Carnations  except  that  the  flowering  season  was 
nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  nor  did  the 
intense  heat  seem  to  limit  its  duration  so  much  as 
one  would  have  supposed.  Of  the  varieties  grown, 
Ketton  Rose  has  this  year  made  least  grass,  and 
as  strong  rooted  layers  of  this  variety  (ready 
October  1)  have  been  advertised  in  The  Garden 
at  the  decidedly  high,  I  had  almost  written  pro- 
hibitive, price  of  one  guinea  per  dozen,  it  would 
seem  that  others  have  had  a  similar  experience  to 
myself  in  securing  a  stock  of  this  particular  sort. 
Beds  of  pompon  Dahlias  are  now  good,  and  furnish- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  cut  bloom.  Nearly  all 
varieties  of  recent  introduction  throw  the  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage  and  may  be  cut  if  required 
with  quite  1  foot  of  stem,  a  decided  boon  for  tall 
vases.  Achilles,  Catharine,  Darkness,  E.  F.  Jung- 
ker.  Martial  and  Camelliseflora  are  a  useful  half- 
dozen  in  various  shades  of  colour. 


Clarcmont. 


E.  BUEUELL. 


SALPIGLOSSIS  GRANDIFLORA. 

The  Daily  Nen-s,  in  alluding  to  the  co-operative 
flower  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  IDth 
last,  mentions  the  Salpiglossis  as  representing 
some  of  the  highest  achievements  on  the  part  of 
the  working  man  exhibitor,  and  states  that "  flowers 
ot  this  kind  were  objects  of  general  admiration  on 
Saturday,"  and  it  was  remarkable  how  often  the 
question  was  asked,  "  But  what  are  they  ?  Their 
fame  is  not  equal  to  their  deserts."  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  Salpiglossis  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
introduced  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
By  some  termed  a  herbaceous  perennial,  by  others 
biennial,  the  Salpiglossis  is  now  regarded  and 
treated  as  an  annual,  as  it  is  found  plants  come 
readily  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  and  flower 
finely  the  same  season.  Our  popular  strain  is 
known  as  Salpiglossis  grandiflora,  in  all  probability 
a  large-flowered  improvement  of  S.  variabilis  ;  the 
flowers  white,  rose,  crimson,  lilac,  violet,  maroon, 
yellow,  orange,  &o.,  or  more  generally  some  com- 
bination of  these  colours,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
they  are  conspicuously  veined  with  some  striking 
tint.  The  flowers,  borne  on  terminal  panicles,  are 
generally  very  viscid.  The  forms  of  Sapiglossis 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Orchids  among  hardy 
annuals,  as  there  is  no  annual  which  presents  to 
view  such  rare  ard  striking  combinations  of 
colour — rich,  indeed,  and  startling  in  regard  to 
their  unusual  beauty.  Of  late  years  considerable 
improvement  has  been  made,  and  yet  the  possi- 
bilities of  further  development  are  unlimited. 

They,  Phlox  Drummondi  and  Sweet  Peas  were 
shown  in  fine  bunches  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  formed  the  most  effective  of  the 
many  varieties  submitted  for  competition.  In  the 
case  ot  light,  warm  sandy  toils  the  seeds  of  Salpi- 
glossis can  be  safely  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
March  and  April  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
In  the  case  of  heavier  soils,  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
treat  this  subject  as  half-hardy,  raising  the  seeds 
in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse,  and  planting  out  in 
the  open  as  soon  as  sufficiently  hardened  off.  To 
have   fine  flowers  handsomely  marked  the  plants 


should  be  grown  in  somewhat  rich,  warm  or  light 
soil  in  which  they  can  root  freely,  and  the  indi- 
vidual plants  should  have  abundant  room.  They 
grow  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  need 
protection  from  sweeping  winds.  Judging  from 
what  was  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  flowers 
stand  well  in  water,  as  at  the  close  of  the  show 
they  appeared  to  be  among  the  freshest  of  the  cut 
flowers  shown  in  water.  The  viscid  character  of 
the  foliage  makes  the  stems  a  little  disagreeable 
to  handle,  but  this  characteristic  is  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  rare  beauty  of  the  blossoms. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Salpiglossis  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  biennial,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Schizanthus,  sowing  the  seeds  at  the  end  of 
August  or  early  in  September,  and  growing  the 
plants  on  in  pots  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse  in 
early  spring.  In  this  way  fine  and  striking  ex- 
amples could  be  obtained.  R.  D. 


Crocosmia    aurea  var.  imperialis.  —  The 

superiority  of  this  variety  over  the  typical  form  of 
the  old  Crocosmia  (Tritonia)  aurea  is  strikirgly 
shown  by  three  or  four  groups  of  plants  which  are 
growing  on  one  of  the  side  stages  of  the  Cactus 
house  at  Kew,  and  are  now  beautifully  in  flower. 
They  are,  of  course,  at  the  cool  end,  and  are 
planted  in  beds  of  loam  where  they  have  been  for 
three  years.  Some  of  the  plants  are  nearly  i  feet 
high,  and  carry  large  spikes  of  flowers,  the  colour 
of  which  is  a  fiery  orange-red.  The  flowers  are 
also  as  proportionately  large  as  the  plant  itself,  and 
are,  in  fact,  about  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
commoner  forms.  This  variety  was  introduced 
from  South  Africa  about  five  years  ago.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  recognised  its 
value  so  far  as  to  give  it  an  award  of  merit. 
Another  equally  fine  variety  of  this  species  is  one 
named  maculata,  which  was  introduced  from 
South  Africa  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien  five  or  six 
years  ago.  It  also  grows  to  a  height  of  3  feet  to  4 
feet,  and  its  flowers  are  close  upon  3  inches  in 
diameter.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  variety 
is  a  reddish-brown  blotch  near  the  base  of  the 
three  inner  petals,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
orange-red,  adds  greatly  to  the  effect.  Both  for 
greenhouse  decoration  and  for  autumn  flowering 
out-of-doors  these  two  plants  promise  to  become 
very  useful  when  more  generally  distributed. — B. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

Burcombe  Place,  Lewes. — The  fruit  crops 
are  very  good  with  me  this  jear.  I  have  had 
splendid  crops  of  Strawberries  where  others  have 
failed  close  by.  I  ha\e  never  known  the  Peaches 
to  ripen  so  quickly  as  they  have  this  year.  The 
Currants  are  rather  scarce,  especially  the  Red  and 
White;  the  Black  have  turned  out  very  good  and 
are  very  plentiful  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  aie 
splendid  crops  of  Apples,  especially  on  such  soi  ts 
as  Lord  Suflield  and  Stirling  Castle. 

The  vegetable  crops  have  done  fairly  well ;  the 
Asparagus  and  Bread  Beans  have  been  the  best. 
Peas  have  been  nearly  a  failure  on  account  of  the 
long  dry  season.  Beetroot,  Carrots  and  Turnips 
are  looking  well. — F.  liAyLER. 

Caversh.am  Park,  Reading.  —  Apples  are 
most  abundant.  Pears  also  a  grand  crop,  fine 
and  clean.  Apricots  quite  a  full  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  both  indoors  and  out,  are  a  good 
average  crop.  Grapes  are  good,  especially  Lady 
Downe's,  Gros  Maroc,  Muscats,  and  Alicante,  but 
the  late  Grapes  are  very  forward,  it  being  difficult 
to  keep  them  back.  Strawberries  were  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  came  in  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  and  did  not  last  long.  James  Veitch,  Noble, 
and  President  very  fine.  Black  Currants  an 
enormous  crop.  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
only  half  a  crop.  Raspberries  a  full  crop.  Morello 
Cherries    most  abundant.      Nuts  poor.     MedJarj 
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most  abundant,  riams  o£  many  varieties  are  in 
clusters ;  althougli  we  thinned  a  good  deal,  they 
are  mucli  too  thick.     Tomatoes  are  very  good. 

Peas  have  not  been  at  all  plentiful,  {'.vulillowers 
early  sown,  such  as  First  Crop,  Early  Forcing  and 
Magnum  Bonum,  were  vei'y  good  ;  the  later  kinds 
such  as  Walcheren  are  not  good,  and  since  the  r.iins 
Scarlet  Kunners  and  Vegetable  Marrows  are  good. 
The  dwarf  Beans,  especially  Ne  Plu3  Ultra,  are 
very  good  and  came  in  early.  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Shallots,  &c.,  are  very  good,  and  all  winter 
Kales  and  Broccoli  are  now  looking  promising. 
Broad  Ujans  after  the  first  and  second  crops  were 
quite  a  failure.  The  Beet  gave  us  some  trouble, 
but  it  is  now  growing  fairly  well. — C.  Ilott. 

Astoa  Clinton,  Tring.— Apples  and  Plums, 
including  Damsons,  are  the  principal  fruits  grown 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  crops  of  all  are 
heavy.  Apples  are  fairly  clean  and  swelling  well, 
but  the  Damsons  are  much  blighted.  I  notice  the 
orchards  now  have  a  very  sickly  look,  and  much  of 
the  fruit  is  falling.  We  have  had  but  few  showers 
since  early  in  JIarch,  and  not  a  single  thunder- 
storm to  cleanse  the  trees.  Filberts  are  a  heavy 
crop,  but  badly  blighted.  Walnuts  none.  Goose- 
berries, Ked  and  Black  Currants  are  good  crops, 
the  two  former  slightly  blighted.  Strawberries 
at  blooming  time  promised  to  be  heavy,  but  the 
extreme  heat  lessened  the  crop. 

Potatoes  are  a  poor  crop ;  they  have  been  cut 
down  several  times  by  frost,  the  last  time  on  June 
1.  Victor  suffered  more  by  the  last  frost  than 
other  sorts,  and  can  hardly  return  the  seed. 
Magnum  Bonum  is  looking  the  most  promising. 
The  rapid  growth  it  makes  no  doubt  has  pre- 
vented the  ground  being  dried  up.  Late  Peas  are 
very  poor,  being  covered  with  mildew  and  thrips. 
Nearly  all  vegetables  are  very  poor  and  a  short 
crop  consequent  on  the  severe  drought  and  the 
multitude  of  insect  pests.  There  is  yet  seed  in  the 
ground  that  was  sown  last  March  ;  also  Potato 
sets  still  dormant.— J.  W.  Sheimpton. 

Addington,  Winslow.— This  certainly  has 
been  up  to  the  present  time  a  most  exceptional 
season,  one  to  be  long  remembered  and  often  re- 
ferred to  in  years  to  come.  What  with  the  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  the  great  amount  of 
brilliant  sunshine  and  high  average  temperature, 
vegetation  of  all  kinds  was  brought  forward  in  a 
rapid  manner  and  everything  was  very  early.  Fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  were  covered  with  fine  healthy 
blossom,  and  there  was  a  fine  set  of  fruit,  but  a 
sharp  frost  of  IT  on  May  14  did  much  damage. 
The  Plum  crop  was  seriously  injured  even  where 
protected.  Pears  suffered  in  like  manner.  Apples, 
not  being  so  far  advanced,  did  not  suffer  and  they 
are  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  were  plentiful, 
early,  and  very  soon  over.  Gooseberries,  Red, 
Black  and  White  Carrants  very  heavy  crops. 
Raspberries  poor. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  seeds  of  all  kinds  came  up  rao.st 
irregularly,  some  lying  in  the  ground  so  long,  that 
when  they  did  vegetate  they  were  of  no  use  at  all, 
causing  much  disappointment.  Those  seeds  that 
did  vegetate  at  the  proper  time  have  done  very 
well,  and  kitchen  garden  crops  as  a  rule  are  very 
good.  I  never  knew  such  things  as  Peas,  Broad 
Beans,  French  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners  come  into 
use  so  soon.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  kinds 
of  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries.  The  drought 
that  set  in  on  Mirch  '■>  was  not  fairly  broken 
until  May  15,  when  we  had  a  heavy  rainfall, 
rather  local  I  believe  ;  after  the  20th  another  long 
spell  of  dry  weather,  with  many  very  high  maxi- 
mum temperatures.  Total  rainfall  from  January 
1  to  July  1,  s  -21  inches.  That  is  more  than  we 
had  during  the  same  pjriod  in  l.^OS,  which  was 
only  i>-10  inches.  What  made  the  difference  to 
the  dryness  of  the  ground  was  that  in  18!U  the 
last  three  months  (Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dae.)  gave  us 
12  2(5  inches,  whereas  the  same  months  of  18!I2 
only  gave  0  82  inches.— Jons  Mathisojj. 

Elvetham  Park,  Winchiield.— In  the  garden 
here  and  surrounding  district  the  fruit  crops, 
generally  speaking,  are  under  the  average.  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  such  a  profusion  of  Pear 


and  Plum  blossom.  The  greater  part  was,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  frost,  1:!°  having  been  registered 
during  the  time  tlic  trees  were  in  full  bloom  ;  con- 
sequently the  crops  are  very  light.  Apples  being 
later  fared  somewhat  better  and  will  be  a  fair 
crop,  but  small  in  size  owing  to  the  long  drought. 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  where  protected  with  double 
blinds,  are  average  crops.  Cherries,  Morello,  May 
Duke,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Downton  and  Emperor 
Francis,  a  new  late  variety  of  great  excellence,  are 
goad.  Strawberries  under  average,  good  in  quality, 
but  soon  over.  President  being  the  most  reliable 
kind  grown  here.  Raspberries  and  bush  fruits 
average  crop  of  fine  fruit. 

Potatoes  light  crop,  plenty  in  number,  but  small, 
quality,  good  and  so  far  free  from  disease.  The 
past  spring  has  been  the  most  trying  in  my  ex- 
perience ;  fortunately,  we  are  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  it  has  been  liberally 
made  use  of. — T.  Jones. 

Fulliam  Palace,  London,  S.W.— Apples  set 
remarkably  well,  and  held  on  for  some  time,  but 
with  the  continuous  heat  and  dry  weather,  both 
leaves  and  fruit  began  to  fall,  leaving  only  a  poor 
crop.  Pears  blossomed  and  set  very  well;  the 
excessive  dry  weather  not  taking  much  effect  on 
them,  there  is  a  fair  average  crop.  Plums  flowered 
well,  but  did  not  set  freely.  Peaches  blossomed 
very  well,  but  did  not  set.  Some  very  sharp  frosts 
occurred  about  the  time  of  setting.  Only  a  fair 
crop  on  some  late  kinds.  Bush  fruits,  such  as 
Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  set  remarkably 
well,  and  have  been  a  very  good  crop,  large  and 
clean,  with  the  exception  of  some  trained  bushes 
on  walls.  Some  fruits  were  left  to  get  ripe,  and 
these  were,  you  may  say,  roasted ;  the  leaves  on 
these  trained  bushes  dropped  also  very  much. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  very  clean,  but  not 
quite  so  large  as  in  past  years.  By  the  time  the 
picking  of  the  fruit  was  finished  the  plants  were 
almost  burnt  up.  Tomatoes  were  planted  out  very 
early ;  the  fruit  set  well  up  to  the  time  of  the 
change  in  the  weather,  but  now,  with  occasional 
rain  and  cold  nights  they  are  not  setting  at  all 
well,  and  the  growth  is  now  getting  sappy. 

Potatoes  show  every  signs  of  an  excellent  crop. 
Early  Puritan  stands  first  on  the  list  as  a  good 
early,  being  a  good  cropper,  the  tubers  of  good 
size  and  colour,  and  excellent  quality.— A.  J.  Ball- 
hatchet. 

Ham  House,  Richmond. — Apples  and  Fears 
are  a  fair  crop,  especially  on  old  trees,  young  trees 
on  the  Paradise  having  suffered  very  much  from 
the  extreme  drought.  Morello  Cherries  promised 
fine  crops,  but  dropped  wholesale  at  stoning  time. 
Plums  are  thin,  especially  on  standards.  Green 
Gages  are  good  crops  on  walls.  Strawberries  were 
not°  up  to  the  average.  Red  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries plentiful.  Black  Currants  none,  flowers 
killed  by  frost.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the 
open,  good  crops  and  very  early.— G.  H.  Sage. 

Betteshanger  Rectory.- Fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
plentiful  and  good,  except  Black  Currants.  Red 
Currants  in  the  market  gardens  have  been  almost 
given  away.  Standard  Pear  and  Plum  trees  and 
many  of  the  Apples  are  bent  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  fruit.  A  small  Morello  Cherry  which  grows 
here  freely  has  a  splendid  crop.  The  crop  of 
Apples  promises  to  be  exceptionally  heavy.— W. 
Heiuuncton. 

Mereworth.  Castle. — Considering  the  long 
spell  of  drought  the  fruit  crop  generally  is  very 
satisfactory.  Strawberries  were  among  the  worst ; 
although  plentiful,  the  berries  were  small  and  soon 
over.  To  secure  a  fair  crop  next  year  heavy  mulch- 
ing and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  build  up 
strong  fruitful  crowns  must  be  given,  otherwise 
next  season  there  will  be  a  great  percentage  blind. 
Noble  was  fine,  but  wanting  in  flavour ;  Vicjmtesse 
Hcricart  de  Thury  good,  and  for  many  purposes  one 
of  the  best,  while  the  plants  stood  the  drought 
better  than  some  others;  Sir  C.  Napier  fruited  well, 
but  being  later  than  the  two  kinds  above  noted,  did 
not  ripen  at  the  tips.  Raspberries  good.  Black  and 
Red  Currants  fair.  Gooseberries  heavy,  but  smaller 
than  usual,  while  red  spider  did  much  harm  to  the 
leaves,  ami  the  caterpillar  was  also  very  destruc- 


tive. Stone  fruits  are  good,  and  I  think  Apricots 
arc  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  them,  plenty  of 
fruit  and  f.airly  good  in  size.  The  old  Moorpark, 
still  one  of  the  very  best  to  crop,  has  been  very 
good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  fine  indeed ; 
Waterloo,  Alexander,  Amsden  June  are  over,  the 
fruits  of  fair  size  and  better  in  flavour  than  usual. 
The  best  way  to  get  flavour  in  these  early  kinds  is 
to  gather  the  fruits  a  few  days  before  they  are  ripe 
and  put  them  in  the  fruit  room  ;  this  gives  more 
time  and  the  flesh  gets  ripe  through.  Later  sorts 
are  looking  well ;  all  are  three  weeks  earlier  than 
in  previous  years.  Black-fly  appeared  early  in 
the  season,  but  with  a  few  dressings  of  quassia 
and  soft  soap  matters  were  quickly  put  right. 
Cherries  good.  The  wasps  are  very  numerous  ;  we 
have  destroyed  120  nests  within  half  a  mile  radius, 
and  still  they  come.  The  queens  cam  e  out  early, 
and  the  weather  was  dry  and  warm,  so  that  they 
(up  till  now)  had  matters  their  own  way.  Pears 
of  some  sorts  good  and  plentiful,  others  thinly 
cropped.  Apples  very  good,  and  although  in  some 
instances  the  fruit  has  dropped,  there  will  be  a 
good  average  crop.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  fair, 
but  the  trees  were  fairly  crippled  with  aphis  and 
red  spider.  Nuts  the  best  and  heaviest  crop  we 
have  had  for  years,  while  the  clusters  are  marvels 
in  size.  Newly-planted  trees  have  made  very 
scanty  growth.— H.  Makkham. 

Moor  Park,  Rlckmansworth.  —  Apricots, 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  are  heavy  crops  in  these 
gardens.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Piums  heavy 
crops  on  walls.  We  escaped  the  sharp  June 
frosts.  Much  of  the  fruit,  also  Potatoes,  suffered 
very  much  in  the  low  districts.  Bush  fruits  have 
bean  plentiful.  lUspberries  lasted  but  a  very 
short  time,  and  much  under  the  average  yiell. 
Strawberries  that  were  well  supplied  with  water 
have  been  good.  Oxonian  has  proved  one  of,  if 
not  the  best  late  Strawberry  we  grow.  We  never 
had  such  a  crop  of  Apricots  as  this  year;  after 
two  or  three  severe  thinnings  the  trees  are  crowded 
with  fruit.  1  should  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
gather  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 

On  trenched  ground  Peas  have  done  well  through 
the  hot  weather.  Carrots  and  Onions  are  a  failure 
in  many  places.  Vegetables  have  improved  very 
much  since  the  rain.  We  have  lifted  all  the  exrly 
Potatoes;  the  yield  has  been  good,  but  tubers 
rather  small.  The  flavour  is  splendid.  Thi 
Ashleaf,  Sharp's  Victor,  and  Early  Puritan  are  the 
best  earlies  ;  the  late  varieties  are  promising  — 
J.  C.  Mundell. 

Roehampton  Hoase,  Rjehamoton.  — 
The  fruit  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  taken  as  a 
whole  is  very  good.  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  pro- 
mising. Plums  are  abundant.  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Apricots,  and  Green  Gages  on  walls  are  very 
good.  Bush  fruits  were  plentiful,  but  small  and 
dirty.  Morello  Cherries  are  almost  a  failure;  they 
fell  off  in  stoning,  and  those  left  on  are  dirty.  The 
Strawberries  with  us  were  very  good,  and  we  ha  1 
a  fairly  long  scison.  We  began  picking  Noble  on 
May  311,  and  loft  off  with  Waterloo  on  July  1 4. 

All  sorts  oE  vegetables  with  us  are  below  the 
average  both  in  quantity  and  quality. — Ed\vai:i) 
Beriiy. 

Aldenham,  Elstree. — Generally  speaking  the 
fruit  crops  in  this  district  may  be  said  to  be  satis- 
factory. The  most  important  of  all,  the  Apples,  are 
quite  an  average  crop,  and  in  most  cases  the  trees 
are  quite  free  from  the  caterpillar  that  has  done 
so  much  damnge  during  the  last  five  or  six  yeirs. 
The  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  very  promising.  Pears 
a  good  crop.  Plums  average,  but  fruit  small. 
Cherries  of  all  kinds  abundant.  Apricots  good,  but 
ripened  very  early.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of 
all  kinds  very  fine,  also  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts. 
The  most  dis.appointing  of  all  are  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  ;  fortunately  we  had  a  number  of  the 
latter  on  a  north  border  which  did  well,  and  kept 
us  supplied  for  a  long  time.  Our  principal  bed.s,  in 
spite  of  heavy  mulching  and  watering,  were  com- 
pletely scorched  up.  Never  in  my  experience  have 
I  seen  such  quantities  of  wasps.  We  have  de- 
stroyed considerably  over  100  nests  within  a  small 
radius  here,  using  cyanide  of  pot.assium,  the  best 
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and  simplest  of  all  methods  for  destroying  them  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

All  kinds  of  kitchen  garden  crops,  except  Tur- 
nips, are  excellent.  Potatoes  quite  free  from  dis- 
ease and  of  first-rate  quality. —E.  Beckett. 

Titness  Park,  Sunningh.ill. — In  the  early 
spring  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes  were  well  fur- 
nished with  bloom-buds,  and  the  blossoms  ex- 
panded from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual  and  were  healthy  and  vigorous.  On 
April  13  we  had  (J"  of  frost,  on  the  14th  11°,  and 
on  the  15th  (1°.  These  frosts  did  great  damage  to 
the  Pear  and  Apple  blossoms,  cut  ofl  the  newly 
set  Plums,  and  thinned  the  Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants.  Some  gardens  suffered  more  than 
others.  Apple  blossoms  were  not  expanded  and 
seemed  to  be  all  right,  but  on  being  examined  the 
centres  were  found  to  be  blackened.  Pears  and 
Green  Gages  on  the  walls  escaped  here  and  are  a 
good  crop,  but  most  of  the  pyramid  and  standard 
trees  are  blank,  or  nearly  so.  Plum  and  Apple 
trees  have  suffered  much  from  blight.  Straw- 
berries in  general  were  a  short  crop,  but  where 
they  were  well  watered  before  the  straw  was  put 
on  the  ground  they  bore  a  good  crop. 

Vegetables  have  been  stunted  and  blighted  all 
the  season  from  lack  of  moisture.  Peas  came  in 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  but  have  been  a 
very  short  crop  all  the  season.  Where  the  ground 
was  deeply  worked  the  supply  was  kept  up  till  the 
end  of  the  fust  week  in  July,  but  that  hot  week 
finished  them  ;  on  shallow  ground  they  were  all 
dried  up  before  then.  Early  Cauliflowers  turned 
in  fairly  well,  but  all  succession  crops  were  and 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  Broad  Beans  have  been 
a  failure.  French  Beans  are  all  blighted  and  of 
very  little  value.  All  sorts  of  vegetables  have  been 
and  are  scarce.— Thoma.s  Duncan. 

Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford.— In  this 
part  of  West  Essex  on  a  clay  subsoil  the  fruit  crop 
is  good  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  which 
were  only  moderate.  Gooseberries,  Currants  and 
Cherries  have  been  plentiful.  Apples  good  average 
crop.  Blenheim  Pippin,  Manks  Codlin,  Alfriston, 
Stirling  Castle,  Keswick  Codlin,  Irish  Peach,  and 
Lord  Sutlield  are  carrying  fine  crops.  Pears  are 
over  average  and  remarkably  clean  and  well 
shaped.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Durondeau, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis  are  promis- 
ing. Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  are  smaller 
than  usual,  but  the  flavour  is  good.  Plums,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  so  plentiful.  In  some  neigh- 
bouring gardens  with  a  higher  level  the  crop  is 
both  plentiful  and  good.— J.  Nicholson. 

Shirley,  Croydon. — In  this  neighbourhood 
the  soil  is  mostly  of  a  light  gravelly  nature ; 
therefore  most  crops  have  sufllered  through  the 
long  drought.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  hardly  up 
to  the  average  in  size.  Apples  are  plentiful. 
Sorts  having  good  crops  aie  Stirling  Castle, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King, 
Pott's  Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Cellini, 
Pears  are  a  fair  crop,  but,  where  the  trees  have 
not  been  watered,  small.  Plums  of  all  kinds  are 
an  excellent  crop.  Strawberries  were  plentiful, 
but  the  season  exceedingly  short.  Raspberries 
good.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are 
capital  crops.  In  one  garden  here  is  a  tree  of 
Peach  Thames  Bank,  a  fine  yellow-fleshed  variety 
of  good  flavour.  It  is  rather  late,  but  has  such 
excellent  qualities  as  an  outdoor  Peach,  that  one 
wonders  why  it  is  so  seldom  met  with.  Goose- 
berries were  scarce.  Currants  an  average  crop, 
but  in  all  cases  much  spoiled  with  a;.'hidcs. 
Cherries,  especially  Morello.  are  abundant. 

It  is  yet  rather  early  to  speak  of  Potatoes.  They 
appear  free  from  disease,  and  in  regard  to  other 
vegetable  crops,  all  that  have  not  been  watered 
are  very  poor.— H.  SnoESMiTH. 

Albury    Park     Gardens,    Guildford— All 

kinds  of  fruit  here  and  in  this  locality  have  been 
plentiful  this  season.  Apples  and  Pears  are  a  very 
fine  crop  ;  also  all  stone  fruits.  Plums  of  all  kinds 
are  extra  fine.  Damsons  are  in  my  case  one  of  the 
finest  crops  I  have  ever  seen.  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Gooseberries  have  been  very  fine. 
Strawberries  also  were  a  very  fine  crop,  but  owing 


to  the  drought  (nearly  five  months  without  rain) 
soon  over.  I  depend  on  deep  cultivation  instead 
of  pouring  so  much  cold  water  on  plants  in  hot 
weather;  besides,  gardeners  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  have  no  water  laid  on  in  the  garden,  and  can- 
not find  labour  to  carry  water  for  growing  crops. 
In  spite  of  the  drought  I  have  had  vegetables  in 
quantity  and  of  the  highest  quality.  Potatoes, 
Onions,  and  Carrots  are  very  fine,  the  last  being 
large  and  free  from  grub.  There  is  no  trace  of 
disease  in  Potatoes. — W.  C.  Le.\ch, 


WE,STERN. 

Moreton  Court,  Hereford.— Apples  and  Pears 

will  be  a  thin  crop.  The  frost  on  April  7  did  much 
mischief,  and  the  caterpillar  attack  on  the  Apple 
trees  after  nearly  stripped  them  of  leaves  in  some 
pi  \ces.  The  trees  have  withstood  the  drought  on 
deep  land,  and  since  the  rain  both  trees  and  fruit 
have  improved  very  much,  although  Apples  and 
Pears  will  be  this  year  smaller  than  usual.  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Apricots  on  walls  with  me  are  a  very 
poor  crop,  fruit  small  and  of  poor  flavour.  The 
Peach  and  Nectarine  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  from  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  Small  bush 
fruit  and  Strawberries  are  a  plentiful  crop,  fruit 
small  and  of  poor  flavour. 

Peas  are  good.  Broad  Beans  a  failure  here  from 
want  of  rain.  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots 
where  watered  are  looking  well. — Thos.  Pauker. 

Hardwick  Hall,  Chesterfield. — Apples  and 
Pears  abundant.  Plums  exceptionally  heavy. 
Damsons  heavy  crop.  Cherries  good  crop. 
Abundance  of  small  fruit  except  Strawbenies, 
which  suffered  from  the  drought.  Cob  Nuts  light. 
Walnuts  good  crop. 

Early  Potatoes  abundant  and  good ;  late  Po- 
tatoes are  promising.  All  kitchen  garden  crops 
doing  well  after  the  rains.-  E.  Wilson. 

Wilton  House,  Salisbury. — Apples  fair  crop, 
trees  much  infe.sted  by  insects  and  the  fruit  by 
maggot.  The  crop  of  Apricots  is  the  best  I  have 
had  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  fruit 
unusually  large,  exquisite  in  flavour  and  bril- 
liant in  colour.  Cherries  moderate  crop,  trees 
much  blighted.  Currants  heavy  crop.  Goose- 
berries abundant  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
good  crops,  trees  much  infested  by  aphis  and  red 
spider.  Alexander  Peach  ripe  on  south  wall  with 
glass  coping  only  June  2."),  Early  Louise  July  15, 
Hale's  Early  July  20  ;  the  two  latter  varieties  large 
in  size  and  exquisite  in  colour  and  flavour.  Nuts 
heavy  crop.  Pears  medium  crop.  Doyenne  d'Eti 
ripe  June  30,  Citron  des  Carmes  July  10,  Jargo- 
nelle July  20.  Plums  good  crop  on  walls,  poor 
crop  in  the  open  garden,  except  Rivers'  Prolific, 
on  which  there  are  heavy  crops.  Raspberries 
heavy  crop,  fruit  small.  Strawberries  poor  crop, 
especially  Noble,  Auguste  Nicaise,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  President. 

Potatoes,  early,  light  crop  ;  many  of  the  sets  did 
not  commence  growth  in  consequence  of  the 
lengthened  drought  till  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
late  varieties  suffered  severely,  making  but  little 
progress  till  the  first  week  in  July,  when  rain- 
fall suiBcient  to  penetrate  the  ground  pro- 
duced a  marvellous  change.  Should  the  autumn 
prove  favourable  there  will  be  excellent  crops. 
Very  little  disease  has  shown  itself  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Cauliflowers  and  all  the  Brassica  tribe 
were  with  difficulty  kept  alive.  All  bulbous  and 
tuberous-rooted  crops  suffered  from  attacks  of 
wireworm  and  grub  except  where  heavy  dressings 
of  soot  had  been  applied  in  the  previous  autumn. 
Peas,  especially  the  first  crops,  were  a  failure 
except  in  deep,  rich  ground  ;  no  amount  of  water- 
ing seemedjto  benefit  them  during  the  extreme  heat 
and  drought.  Total  rainfall  for  four  months  2  895 
inches,  equal  to  one  month's  fall  on  an  average  of 
thirty  years.  The  average  temperature  during 
these  four  months  was  unusually  high.  In  April 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  indicated  70°  and 
over  on  thirteen  occasions,  and  on  two  days  it  in- 
dicated 82"  and  83".  In  May  it  exceeded  70°  on 
twenty  days,  and  on  two  days  it  reached  80°.     In 


June  it  indicated  70°  and  over  on  twenty-six  days, 
80°  and  over  on  eight  days,  and  90°  and  91°  on 
two  days. — T.  Challis. 

Glewston  Court,  Hereford.— In  this  neigh- 
bourhood Apples  are  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop, 
much  of  the  fruit  having  fallen  from  the  drought. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  are  bearing 
the  heaviest  crops.  Many  of  the  cider  Apple 
trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Pears  in  the 
open  quarters  are  a  failure ;  on  walls  they  are  a 
fair  crop.  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favourite  and 
Beurre  Superfin  are  the  best.  Plums  on  walls  are 
a  very  good  crop.  Out  in  the  open,  bush  and  stan- 
dard trees  are  half  a  crop.  Strawberries  have 
not  done  well  this  season.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Commander  produced  the  heaviest  crops  and  finest 
berries ;  Waterloo  has  been  a  complete  failure. 
Sweet  Cherries  were  a  fair  crop ;  Morellos  are  a 
good  crop  and  the  fruit  fine.  Apricots  are  the 
heaviest  crops  we  have  ever  had,  Musch  Musch 
being  particularly  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  excellent  in  every  way,  fruit  being  plentiful, 
large,  and  highly  coloured.  Nuts  promise  a  heavy 
crop.  Raspberries  have  been  a  comparative  failure, 
the  fruit  being  small  and  dry.  Currants  of  all 
kinds  have  been  an  average  crop.  Gooseberrits 
a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  a  little  smaller 
than  usual.  Medlars  are  an  average  crop,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Damsons,  but  red  spider  has 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  trees. 

Owing  to  our  system  of  deep  cultivation,  the 
drought  has  not  seriously  affected  our  vegetable 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  Peas.  These  have 
not  been  a  good  crop,  and  the  pods  quickly  became 
too  old.  Cauliflowers  have  been  very  good,  espe- 
cially Autumn  Mammoth.  From  seed  sown  in 
heat  early  in  January  we  have  been  cutting  large 
and  tender  heads  since  the  middle  of  June.  Cab- 
bages have  been  much  troubled  with  grubs,  other- 
wise they  have  done  well.  D waif  Beans  and  Scarlet 
Runners  are  excellent  crops ;  of  the  former  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  and  of  the  latter  The  Czar  have 
'oeen  the  earliest  and  most  productive.  Root  crops 
of  all  kinds  look  well,  including  Onions.  Globe 
Artichokes  were  seriously  crippled  by  the  past 
winter.  Vegetable  Marrows  have  grown  vigorously, 
but  so  far  have  not  cropped  well.  Of  Lettuces 
Paris  Green  and  Continuity  have  succeeded  the 
best,  both  hearting  freely  and  not  running  to  seed. 
Celery  put  out  early  looks  very  healthy. — S.  T. 
Wright. 

Clarendon  Park,  'Wilts.— The  fruit  crop  in 
this  locality  cannot  be  described  as  any  other  than 
a  thoroughly  good  one.  Apples,  if  not  universally 
abundant,  are  plentiful  in  most  cases,  and  the 
only  cases  of  light  crops  with  us  are  where  the 
trees  were  overtaxed  last  year.  Among  the  kinds 
of  these  bearing  exceptional  crops  may  be  men- 
tioned Stirling  Castle,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lord 
Suflreld,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Golden  Noble, 
Cellini,  Loddington,  Keswick  Codlin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  (very  heavy).  Potts'  Seedling,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Blenheim  Pippin.  Many  of  the 
local  kinds,  such  as  Prophet  and  Ducat,  are  carry- 
ing heavy  crops.  The  fruit  of  almost  all  kinds  np 
to  the  last  few  days  had  the  appearance  of  being 
very  small,  but  thanks  to  the  recent  heavy  lairs 
things  have  improved.  Pears,  again,  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  nothing  that  I  have  seen 
looked  happier  under  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
cessive drought  and  bright  weather.  Almost  all 
kinds  have  set  very  heavy  crops,  so  that  in  many 
cases  thinning  had  to  be  resorted  to  somewhat 
heavily.  Amongst  others  that  look  exceptionally 
well  may  be  mentioned  Marie  Louise,  both  on 
walls  and  in  the  open ;  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Duchesse  d'AngouK-me,  Doyennfe  d'Ete,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  and  Doyenne  Bonssoch.  Glou  Morceau. 
Williams'  Bon  Chriiiien,  Beurri5  d'Amanlis,  Beuiifi 
Bosc,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Beurre  de  Capiaumont 
are  all  very  good,  as  also  are  Van  Mons,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  and  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable. Plums  are  also  a  full  crop  both  on  walls 
and  in  the  open,  and  so  far  as  our  own  garden  is 
concerned,  have  never  been  more  plentiful  for  the 
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past  twelve  years.  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  and  The 
Czar  are  e.fcellent  early  riiims,  and  were  they 
more  plentifully  grown  would  prove  formidable 
livals  to  tlie  French  fruits  now  having  such  a  run 
in  our  towns,  rer^hore,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Green  Gages  of  all  kinds,  Kirke's,  and  many 
others  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  as  also  are  the 
Farleigh  and  Shropshire  Damsons.  Peaches  are 
everywhere  abundant,  and  except  for  a  little  red 
spider  where  water  has  been  insufficient  the  trees 
generally  look  well.  Apricots  seem  everywhere 
more  than  usually  abundant,  and  the  trees  on  all 
sides  are  laden  with  fruit  almost  to  excess.  Here 
it  is  the  best  Apricot  season  I  have  known  for  years. 
Early  Moorpark,  Moorpark,  and  Hemskirk  are 
alike  heavily  cropped,  and  most  of  the  fruit  has 
swollen  to  a  good  average  size.  Strawberries  have 
not  fared  so  well  as  some  other  fruits  owing  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  drojght,  but  where  strong 
plantations  were  well  mulched  early  in  the  season 
lnirly  good  gatherings  have  been  the  result. 
Cherries  have  been  plentiful  and  good,  May  Duke 
and  other  early  sorts  being  quite  up  to  the  average 
in  (juality,  and  the  Morellos  with  us  have  not  been 
affected  in  the  least  by  the  drought,  and  are 
cleaner  and  finer  than  usual.  Raspberries  have 
been  very  plentiful,  though  the  fruit  was  somewhat 
smaller,  but  most  of  it  finished  up  well.  Black 
Curr:<nts  have  been  an  enormous  crop,  while  Red 
and  White  have  been  somewhat  lighter.  Nuts  of 
all  kinds,  except  Walnuts,  are  plentiful.  Goose- 
beriies  have  been  a  very  heavy  crop.— C.  Warden. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

August  2;t,  30,  31  and  Sept.  1. 

A^Y  doubts  that  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 
hortiiiulturists  in  general  as  to  the  success  of  this 
exliibition.  wliich  was  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  would  soon  be  dispelled  upon  tak-ng  even 
a  cursory  glance  of  the  products  shown.  The 
show,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  undoubted  success  ; 
some  prominent  exhibitors,  it  is  true,  are  conspicu- 
ous Viy  their  absence,  but  others  have  more  than 
made  amends  for  this  by  their  extra  e.xertions,  and 
to  tho.se  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  in  a 
large  measuie  indebted  for  the  fine  display  on  this 
occisinn.  One  conspicuous  feature  in  this  show, 
as  in  those  held  at  the  Temple,  is  the  large  number 
of  miscellaneous  exhibits.  These  occupy  of  them- 
selves a  large  amount  of  space  and  are  thoroughly 
representative  of  each  branch  of  the  profession. 
Orchids  are  proverbially  scarce  during  August  and 
September,  whilst  after  the  intense  heat  of  late  it 
i-ia  matter  for  surprise  that  any  are  shown  at  all. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  good  things.  This  is 
certainly  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  show, 
alTording  quite  a  contrast  to  the  Temple  show. 
Plants  in  flower  are  not  plentiful,  it  is  true, 
the  chief  redeeming  features  being  the  groups  of 
Lilies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  enormous  dis- 
play of  harly  herbaceous  flowers,  finer  than  which 
has  very  rarely,  if  ever  been  seen.  These  do  not,  in 
some  quarters  at  least,  appear  to  have  suff'ered 
from  the  drought.  The  Dahlias  also  contribute 
largely  to  the  floral  section,  these  in  the  various 
classes  being  shown  extremely  fine.  The  Roses 
among.-t  other  cut  flowers  stand  out  most  promi- 
nently, and  the  method  of  exhibiting  them  en 
masse  in  baskets  and  otherwise  is  a  new  and  im- 
proved idea.  Many  fine  blooms  are  to  be  found 
amongst  them,  the  Tea-scented  kinds  standin"  out 
conspicuously.  Groups  in  the  competing  and 
miscellaneous  classes  are  grand  features  in  the 
show.  These  have  been  disposed  through  the 
centre  of  the  hall  with  the  best  effect.  A 
few  breaks  occur,  which  is  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  inten'ling  ex'oibitors  who  did  not  keep  to  their 
pronaUos  and  fill  the  spaces  allotted  to  them, 
otherwise  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  show  would 
have  been  perfect.  Fruit,  competing  and  otherwise, 
is   of    remarkably   even   quality,  lacking    in    the 


number  of  collections  in  the  large  mixed  classes, 
but  otherwise  of  uniform  excellence.  The  large 
trade  exhibits  in  this  department  speak  well  for 
the  enterprise  of  our  nurserymen  who  make 
fruits  one  of  their  specialities.  Vegetables  are 
likewise  shown  well,  the  Tomatoes  amongst  which 
are  as  fine  as  one  could  wish.  Exhibits  of  horti- 
cultural appliances  and  sundries  are  numerous,  and 
will  be  alluded  to  next  week. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

Habenaria  carnba. — A  lovely  variety  with  pale 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  which  as  regards  size  are 
three  times  as  large  as  those  of  H.  militaris,  so 
finely  shown  from  the  Burford  Lodge  collection 
last  year.  The  foliage  of  H.  carnea  is  shorter  and 
more  in  the  form  of,  and  resembling  that  of  an 
Anaictochilus.  It  is  a  distinct  variety.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

CiTRIPEDIUM    SANDERIANUM    .SUPERBIBNS. — A 

lovely  hybrid  (C.  Sanderianum  x  C.  superbiens) ; 
the  blooms  are  large  as  compared  with  those  of 
most  kinds,  and  being  of  a  light  yellow  ground 
colour,  with  chocolate  veins  and  blotches,  are  very 
distinct.  From  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Aerides  Bai.lantinianum  aureu.m. — A  very 
distinct  form  with  the  lip  and  central  portion  of 
the  flower  of  a  clouded  golden  yellow  colour,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  flesh  colour.  The  spike 
upon  the  plant  shown  was  long,  and  bore  very 
fine  flowers.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cypripedium  Edwardi.  —  A  hybrid  which, 
speaking  from  memory,  has  a  decided  resemblance 
to  the  Veitchian  Niobe.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  the 
wings  long  and  drooping,  being  spotted  with  choco- 
late, and  the  flowers  generally  suffused  with  purple. 
From  Mr.  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Only  two  groups  of  Orchids  were  exhibited, 
and  to  each  of  these  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  One  came  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
and  comprised  choice  and  new  kinds  only.  Of  these 
Aerides  Lawreneeje'was  one  of  the  best ;  the  plant 
bore  one  spike  with  immense  flowers,  which  are 
best  described  as  gigantic  ones  of  the  old  Aerides 
odoratum  in  form  and  colour.  Several  new  Cypripe- 
diums  were  also  shown,  the  best  of  which  were  C. 
picturatum,  extra  large,  with  purplish  flowers  ;  C. 
iadiosum,  with  yellowish  green  flowers,  and  an 
extra  large  dorsal  sepal.  C.  Maynardi  was  also 
shown  again.  Another  good  thing  was  Calanthe 
Sanderiana,  a  major  form  of  C.  masuca  in  every 
respect. 

The  other  group  was  from  Messrs,  Lewis  and  Co., 
of  Southgate,  and  was  composed  of  small  fresh 
looking  plants  in  good  condition.  Oncidium  Jonesi- 
anum  (a  fine  form),  Cattleya  guttata  in  several  va- 
rieties, darker  than  usual,  some  bordering  upon  C. 
Leopoldi ;  Cattleya  bicolor,  with  Onci  Hums  in  va- 
riety were  included.  Of  these  latter  0.  prajtextum 
and  0.  tigrinum  were  the  best.  This  exhibit  was 
finished  ofl:  with  small  plants  of  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
which  always  give  a  finish  to  a  group  of  small 
Orchids.  A  few  Orchids  included  in  other  groups 
are  noted  under  the  several  exhibits  in  the  miscel- 
laneous classes. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

WeigelA  Eva  Rathkb. — A  very  decided  ac- 
quisition to  flowering  hardy  shrubs.  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  dark  red  self  colour,  of  good  substance 
and  in  large  trusses ;  but  its  chief  value  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  perpetual  summer-blooming  plant. 
From  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking. 

Agave  Leopold  II. — A  hybrid  raised  by  the 
exhibitor.  In  general  appearance  and  character  it 
is  much  after  A.  filifera,  but  quite  distinct  and  in 
every  respect  superior ;  the  leaves  are  narrower,  of 
a  dark  green  shade  and  very  flexible.  The  chief 
ornament  of  the  plant  is  the  long  hair-like  fila- 
ments, which  are  densely  set  upon  the  edges  of 


the  leaves ;  these  filaments  are  of  a  silvery  shade 
and  3  inches  or  I  inches  in  length.  From  Mr.  Kel- 
lock,  Stamford  Hill. 

Agave  u.mvittata.— A  variety  of  Yucca-like 
growth  and  of  sturdy,  compact  habit ;  the  leaves 
have  a  stripe  of  yellowish  green  down  the  centre, 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  a  dark  green,  with  a  silvery 
white  margin.     A'so  from  Mr.  Kellock. 

Lilidm  Henryi.— This  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  the  nearest  to  it  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  L.  tigrinum,  and  in  form  those  of  L. 
pardalinum.  The  colour  is  rather  paler  than  in 
the  former,  and  a  few  small  spots  of  a  dark 
orange  shade  are  seen  here  and  there  ;  the  foliage 
is  of  a  dark  green  shade  and  lanceolate  in  shape. 
Two  plants  were  shown,  one  taller  than  the  other. 
From  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co..  Colchester. 

E.XACUM  MACRANTHUM.— Not  a  new  plant,  but 
one  that  is  well  worthy  of  the  very  highest  award. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  blue  and  about 
2  inches  in  diameter;  the  stamens  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow.  The  combination  and  contrast  in 
colour  being  so  decided  make  it  a  very  showy 
plant.  The  example  shown  bore  eight  trusses  of 
.seven  or  eight  flowers  each,  and  had  been  grown 
in  a  4i-inch  pot.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

CORNUS  BRACHYPODA  VARIEGATA.—  A  fine 
acquisition  to  hardy  variegated  shrubs.  The  col- 
ouring is  as  in  the  variegated  Negundo,  but 
better,  A  very  showy  plant.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Clerodendrok  trichotomum.— a  valuable 
hardy  autumn- flowering  species  introduced  from 
Japan.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  attains  the 
height  of  from  s  feet  to  10  feet.  The  foliage 
is  dark  green;  the  flowers  of  a  creamy  white, 
with  a  purplish  calyx,  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Gladioli  Berxice,  pale  straw  colour  with 
long  spike  :  Gertrude,  pale  soft  blush  shade  with 
extra  fine  flowers  suffused  with  rose ;  Orlando,  dark 
salmon-red  with  darker  veinings  ;  Cassandra,  pale 
creamy  yellow,  extra  fine.  These  were  all  from 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  and  are  marked 
advances. 

Cactus  Dahlias  Gloriosa,  bright  scarlet  with 
large  flowers  and  twisted  petals,  a  rich  colour  ; 
Chancellor,  dark  crimson  shaded  with  purple,  an 
extra  fine  variety  and  quite  distinct ;  Lady  Pen- 
zance, a  pale  lemon-yellow,  unlike  any  other 
variety  of  the  true  Cactus  type,  one  of  the  best 
new  kinds.  The  foregoing  were  from  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Ernest  CHEAL.a  dark  orange- 
crimson,  very  full,  and  quite  a  distinct  kind.  From 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Rowena,  adark  orange  tipped 
variety  with  pale  yellow  base.  From  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Fancy  Dahlia  Mk.s.  Mortimer,  —  In  colour 
decidedly  distinct  the  flowers  large,  pale  yellow, 
tipped  with  pale  lilac,  which  fades  to  white.  From 
Mr.   Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Rose  Duke  op  Y'ork  (China).— A  valuable 
autumnal-flowering  variety  with  some  resemblance 
to  the  well-known  Homere,  but  much  deeper  and 
richer  in  colour.  From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross. 

Helianthus  rigidds  Miss  Mbllish,— A  fine 
acquisition  to  these  valuable  hardy  border  flowers. 
This  plant  is  quite  dis'inot  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  Harpalium  rigidum,  which  this  season  is  only 
2;V  feet  high,  the  semi-double  form  :S,j  feet,  and 
Miss  Mellish  ^  feet.  This  new  form  has  a  doable 
row  of  petals,'  and  is  a  showy  kind,  possessing 
good  powers  of  endurance  when  cut.  From  Rev 
W.  Wilks,  Shirlev  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

Caknation  Mrs,  Leopold  db  Rothschild.— 
This  received  an  award  of  merit  first  at  the  Chis- 
wick  show  last  year,  and  which  award  is  now  again 
given,  proving  its  value.  It  is  of  free  growth  and 
also  free-flowering,  the  colour  rather  deeper  than 
in  Miss  JoUiffe,  the  perfume  at  the  same  time 
being  delicious.  From  Mr.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton. 

Pentstemon  Clevelandi. — This,  if  not  a  dis- 
tinct species,  is  nearest  in  its  resemblance  to  P. 
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barbatus.  but  the  colour  is  deeper,  in  this  instance 
a  rich  orange-scarlet,  the  flowers  being  more 
densely  set  on  the  spikes,  and  rather  narrower  but 
longer — a  fine  border  flower.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence. 

Pink  (rEEPETUAL)  Eenest  Ladhams.— A  pro- 
fuse iloweiirg  variety  of  vigorous  growth  with 
large  pale  pink  flowers  and  dark  bases  to  the 
petals — an  acquisition  to  its  class.  From  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  very  large  number  of  exhibits  before 
this  committee,  the  fruit  trees  in  pots  from 
Messrs.  Rivers,  Bunyard  and  W.  Paul  and  Son 
making  a  grand  display.  The  very  fine  fruit  from 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Bunyard,  Paul  and  Cheal  was 
worth  a  higher  award.  Seedling  Melons,  Apples, 
Tomatoes,  and  some  of  the  largest  Onions  ever 
s'aged  were  shown.  Messrs.  Elvers,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  had  an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of 
finit  trees  in  pots.  The  Vines  were  a  grand  feature, 
being  trained  flat  and  laden  with  bunches  of  well- 
finished  fruit  The  varieties  were  Dr.  Hogg,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colman  and  Golden 
Queen.  Some  very  fine  bushes  of  Exquisite  Peach, 
a  showy  jellow-fleshed  variety,  also  Albatross, 
Princess  of  Wales  and  some  seedlings  were  also 
shown.  Souvenir  du  Congros,  Louiee  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurru  Superfin, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Conference  Pears  were 
also  shown  in  pots.  There  were  some  fine  Plums 
and  Apples,  including  Kivers'  Codlin,  The  Queen, 
Ribston,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Peasgood's  Non- 
such (gold  medal).  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
had  a  very  large  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  150 
dishes  of  fruit,  thirty-six  flat  baskets,  also  a 
number  of  plants  of  forcing  Strawberries  and 
Tomatoes.  Apples  were  fine,  the  fruits  of  Worcester 
Ptarmain,  Lady  Sudeley,  The  Queen,  Baumann's 
Reinette,  and  Grenadier  being  specially  good.  Some 
extra  fine  fruits  of  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  Pear  were 
staged,  and  a  number  of  dishes  of  Melons,  Grapes, 
Damsons,  Nuts,  Plums  and  Crabs  (silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Veitch,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  had  a  very  large  number  of 
dishes  of  fruit.  A  few  Peaches  and  Figs  in  pots 
formed  the  centre  of  their  extensive  collection. 
The  fruit  staged  was  gathered  from  pyramids 
and  bush  trees  in  the  open.  There  were  some  very 
fine  Apples,  Warner's  King,  Cellini,  Lord  Suflield, 
Seaton  House,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Albury  Park  Nonsuch,  Schoolmaster,  Bis- 
marck, Ribston,  American  Mother,  Jefi'erson, 
King  Harry,  and  Duchess  Favourite  being  grandly 
coloured  and  of  great  size.  Pears  were  also  shown 
well.  There  were  some  very  good  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Triomphe 
de  Vienne,  and  Thomson's  Pears,  with  Plums,  Morello 
Cherries,  John  Downie  and  Siberian  Crabs,  and 
Raspberry  Superlative  (silver-gilt  Knightian  me- 
dal). Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cress, 
staged  a  group  of  fruit  trees  on  the  ground,  and 
this  is  certainly  a  better  way  to  see  fruit  in  its 
natural  condition,  as  when  raised  on  stages  4  feet 
high  the  pots  are  the  most  prominent  feature. 
Some  extra  good  bushes  of  Figs  were  staged  ;  also 
good  varieties  of  Peaches,  Pears,  Apples,  Plums, 
and  100  dishes  of  fruit  (silver-gilt  ^Knightian 
medal).  Messrs.  Cheal,  Crawley,  had  a  varied 
collection  of  fruit,  there  being  also  a  nice  back- 
ground of  trees  in  pots,  chiefly  the  best  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  heavily  laden  with  highly  col- 
oured fruit.  There  was  also  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Gourd.=,  Cobs,  and  Crabs,  and  some  grand 
dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  the  varieties 
consisting  of  those  named  in  the  preceding  collec- 
tion (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal)  Messrs.  Spooner, 
Hounslow,  staged  a  smaller  collection  of  good 
fruit  in  dishes,  their  dessert  Apples  being  very 
good,  and  the  Pears  large  and  clear  skinned.  Some 
baskets  of  Tomatoes  gave  the  collection  a  bright 
appearance  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Byth- 
way,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  had  a  good  col- 
lection of  Apples  consisting  of  well-known  varie- 
ties (silver  Knightian  medal).  An  interesting  ex- 
hibit was  staged  by  Mr.  Trotter,  Broomsberrow 
Gardens,  Ledbury,    This  consisted  ef  two  eases 


of  dried  fruits,  one  of  conserved  and  one  of  eva- 
porated fruit,  dried  by  the  Mayfarth  process  ;  also 
Apples,  Plums,  Cherrie-s,  Damsons,  Apricots,  and 
Pears  with  a  few  vegetables  (silver  Knightian 
medal). 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  S.E.,  had  a 
collection  of  fruit,  chiefly  well-known  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears  (silver  lianksian  medal).  Mr.  J. 
Clarke,  Albion  Nursery,  Farnham,  staged  thirty- 
three  well-finished  bunches  of  Grapes  grown 
without  heat  (silver  Banksinn  medal). 

Mr,  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton, 
staged  the  new  Lady  Hutt  and  Appley  Towers 
Grapes  from  Vines  inarched  on  Muscat ;  also 
Appley  Towers  on  own  roots  in  nice  condition. 
Bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  on  Muscat  stock  were 
also  shown.  Mr.  Fitt,  Panshanger  Gardens,  Herts, 
had  two  good  clusters  of  Lady's  Finger  Banana, 
a  variety  certificated  recently.  Messis.  Carter, 
Holborn,  staged  good  fruits  of  Tomatoes  in  variety. 
Mr.  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore ;  Jlr. 
Smith,  Fairlawn,  "Totteridge,  and  Mr.  Gilman,  In- 
gestre,  sent  seedling  Melons.  Seedling  Peaches 
came  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Divers, 
Ketton  Ilall,  Stamford.  Good  fruits  of  Barrington 
and  Chancellor  Peaches  from  open  walls  came  from 
Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Efher.  The  Currant 
Grape  was  sent  from  Chiswick  Gardens. 

Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  The  Gardens,  Inwocd  House, 
Blandford,  staged  twelve  grand  dishes  ot  Onions, 
the  best  being  Inwood  Favourite,  a  red  skinned 
variety  of  great  weight  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  bad  a  varied  collection 
of  Onions  from  the  open  ground,  the  best  being 
Anglo  Spanish  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Some  specially  fine  clusters  of  a  Tomato  named 
Allsoji's  Selected  came  from  Mr.  AIlsop,  Dalton 
Hall  Gardens,  Yorks.  A  seedling  Potato  (George 
Dickson)  came  from  Mr.  Mackereth,  Ulverston, 
and  also  one  from  Mr.  Young,  Barton  Court,  Kint- 
bury.  The.=e  two  varieties  were  asked  to  be  sent 
for  trial  to  Chiswick.  Mr,  South,  Neasdon,  sent  a 
new  Potato,  nearly  black,  a  long  tuber,  not  at  all 
handsome,  having  a  lot  ot  eyes.  Messrs.  Dobbie, 
Rothesay,  had  some  grandly  grown  Leeks,  the 
useful  Golden  I'.all  Turnip,  Red  Celery  and  Invin- 
cible White  Celery,  good  Beet,  Parsnips,  and 
Parsley.  Messrs.  Cross,  Glasgow,  had  some  fine 
bunches  of  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and  other  fruits, 
and  Messrs,  Harrison,  Leicester,  a  representative 
collection  of  roots,  seeds  and  vegetables. 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  foreign  vegetables 
grown  in  the  open  was  sent  by  Mr.  Emerson, 
Broadstairs,  the  Pe  Tsal  Cabbage  being  requested 
to  be  sent  for  trial  to  Chiswick  (bronze  Banksian 
medal). 

In  the  competitive  classes  there  was  no  really 
fine  indoor  fruit,  whilst  the  hardy  fruit.  Apples, 
Pears  and  Peaches,  were  specially  fine.  For 
twelve  dishes,  amateurs  only,  one  collection  was 
staged,  and  that  a  very  medium  one.  The  Grapes 
were  poor,  and  a  huge  Melon  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portions to  the  other  dishes.  The  Pears  (Beurre 
d'Amanlis)  were  good,  and  there  were  some  nice 
Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall 
Gardens,  Guisborough,  was  the  exhibitor,  and 
the  Veitch  Memorial  medal  was  not  awarded.  For 
six  dishes  there  were  three  lots  staged,  and  none 
remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Ocock,  Havering  Park,  Rom- 
ford, was  first,  showing  Muscat  ot  Alexandria  and 
Alicante  Grapes,  a  good  dish  ot  Osprey  Peaches, 
Elruge  Nectarines,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chriilien 
Pears  and  good  Melons.  Mr.  Masterson,  Weston 
House  Gardens,  Shipston-on-Stour,  was  second. 
He  had  good  Muscats,  l?ut  poor  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes.  For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Mr.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
was  an  easy  first,  having  medium-sized  bunches, 
but  grandly  finished  (the  Turner  Memorial  cup 
was  awarded  to  this  exhibit).  Mr.  Winter,  Walk 
House,  Barrow-on-Humber,  was  second,  the  berries 
being  small  and  the  bunches  thin. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  W. 
Elphinstone,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  was  first,  with 
good-shaped,  grandly-coloured  bunches,  berries 
being  large  and  even  and  bunches  well  shouldered. 
Mr,  Reynolds  was  seeend  with  smaller  bunches, 


but  of  perfect  finish.  For  three  bunches  of  any 
other  white  variety  (Muscat  of  Alexandria  ex- 
cluded), there  were  only  two  exhibitors,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds being  first  with  medium-sized  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  good  in  berry  and  very  bright ;  Mr. 
Osman  second,  with  good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson, 
but  hardly  ripe.  In  the  class  for  any  other  (Black 
Hamburgh  excluded),  there  were  five  competitors. 
In  this  class  were  undoubtedly  the  best  Grapes  in 
the  show.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Glewston  Court,  Ross, 
Hereford,  had  perfect  bunches  of  Alicante  of  great 
weight  and  good  finish  ;  the  only  blemish  was  a- 
few  berries  rubbed  in  travelling.  Mr.  Howe,  Park 
Hill  Gardens,  Streatham,  was  second.  For  eight 
varieties  of  Grapes,  distinct,  two  bunches  of  each, 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  large 
bunches  of  Trebbiano,  Cliasseias  Napoleon,  very 
good  and  ot  taking  colour,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Gros  Maroc 
(very  good),  Alicante,  Madresfield  Court,  Black 
Hamburgh  and  nicely  finished  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr. 
Barry,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Norwood,  Gros  Guil- 
lanme,  Alicante,  Alnwick,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Treb- 
biano being  remarkably  good.  For  four  dishes 
of  Peaches,  Mr.  Divers  was  first  with  large  fruit 
well  coloured,  but  not  quite  ripe;  second,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  with  riper 
fruit  a  trifle  smaller.  For  two  dishes,  Mr.  Tidy, 
Stanmore  Hall,  Great  Stanmore,  was  first.  For 
four  dishes  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first 
with  nice  fruit  of  Byron,  Spencer,  Humboldt,  and 
Pineapple;  these  were  evidently  orchard  house 
fruit.  Mr.  Woodward,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone, 
staged  outdoor  fruit  more  highly  coloured,  Urger, 
but  not  so  ripe.  There  were  grand  examples  of 
Stanwick  Elruge,  Humboldt,  Rivers'  Orange,  and 
Pineapple.  For  two  dishes,  Mr.  Divers  was  the 
only  competitor.  For  two  Melons,  distinct,  Mr. 
Ucock  was  first  with  a  seedling  and  Countess; 
second,  Mr.  Messenger,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ips- 
wich. For  four  dishes  of  Plums,  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  first.  For  the  larger  collection,  only  Mr. 
Mclndoe  staged.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of 
Apples  there  was  a  spirited  competition,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  was  first,  having  the  best  dish  of  Apples 
in  the  show — Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  magnificent 
fruit,  his  other  fruits  being  Warner's  King,  Lord 
Suflield,  New  Hawthornden,  Washington,  and 
Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  Chambers,  Beech  Farm, 
Mereworth,  Maidstone,  had  smaller  fruit,  but  a 
good  half-dozen  dishes.  For  six  dishes  ot  Pears, 
Mr.  Woodward  took  the  second  place,  the  premier 
award  going  to  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Dray  cot  House, 
Chippenham,  with  very  large  fruits.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  Lardy  fruits,  the  prize  being  given  by  Mr. 
Watkics,  Hereford,  Mr.  Woodward  was  far  ahead 
of  the  other  two  competitors,  staging  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  Pitmaston,  and  Jules  Guvot  Pears  in  grand 
condition,  good  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Apples  Alexander  and  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  second, 
Mr,  Mclndoe,  with  smaller  fruits,  he  having 
Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Currants,  and  Nuts  in 
addition  to  the  fruits  named  in  first  lot. 
For  a  collection  of  Apples,  Mr,  Bunyard,  Old 
Nurseries,  Maidstone,  was  first,  staging  no  less 
than  120  dishes,  consisting  of  leading  varieties. 
Large,  and  ot  good  colour,  Messrs.  Cranston  (Ltd.), 
King's  Acre,  Hereford,  being  second  with  lOO 
dishes,  little  inferior  to  the  first.  For  Mr.  Bun- 
yard's  prizes,  three  dishes  dessert  and  kitchen 
Apples,  to  include  his  Lady  Sudeley,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  first,  having  Ribston  and  Washington  ; 
second,  Mr.  Chambers.  Messrs.  Woodw.ard  and 
Chambers  took  the  awards  for  three  dishes  of 
kitchen  Apples  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  first  in  the  collection  tor  orchard  house  fruit, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  excluded,  having  a  splendid 
dish  ot  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  Apple,  Plums,  Figs, 
Lemons,  Passion  fruit,  Guava,  and  others.  For 
nine  orchard  house  trees  in  fruit  there  was  only 
one  lot,  Mr.  Bunyard  taking  first  with  good  trees 
well  laden  with  fruit.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Peaches  being  staged. 

"Vegetables 

brought  out  little  competition.  For  the  silver  cup 
presented  by  the  Turner  Memorial  trustees,  Mr. 
Walte,  Olenhurst,  Ksher,  was  first,  having  goed 
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Mammoth  Caulillower,  Veitch's  Early  Rose  Celery, 
Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrot,  Silver  I'.all  Turnips, 
Satisfaction  Tomatoes,  Praguell's  I'.eet,  Student 
I'arsnip,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  good  Lyon  Leeks, 
Potatoes  and  Articliokes.  Mr.  Wilkins,  Inwood 
House,  Dorset,  was  a  very  close  second;  indeed, 
he  had  a  fine  collection,  but  not  put  up  so  well, 
the  Potatoes  and  Onions  being  superb.  For  six 
kinds,  Mr.  Payne,  Neasdon,  was  first  with  a  mode- 
rate halt  dozen.  For  Messrs.  Carter's  prize  Mr. 
Waite  would  have  been  easily  first,  but  included 
Potatoes,  which  were  not  allowed.  Mr.  Payne 
took  second,  the  only  award  given.  For  twelve 
dishes  of  Potatoes  there  was  a  brisk  competition. 
Mr.  Chopping,  Sittingbourne,  took  fir.st  with  clear 
even  tubers,  Mr.  Waite  second  with  larger  and 
well-grown  tubers.  For  a  collection  of  salad  there 
was  only  one  exhibitor.  This  was  shown  crowded 
n  a  round  plate  by  Mr.  Waite.  Tomatoes  were  a 
nice  lot  and  good.  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  frst,  had 
very  fine  Ladybird,  Perfection,  and  Silver's  Invin- 
cible. Mr.  Kyder,  Orpington,  Kent,  was  second 
with  a  fine  dish  of  the  old,  but  good  Trophy  and 
Ham  Green.  For  Messrs.  Deverill's  prize  for 
padigree  Onions  Mr.  Wilkins  staged  grand  Ijord 
Keeper.  The  competition  was  spirited  for  Messrs. 
Dobbie's  prize  for  Ijceks.  Mr.  Gibson,  Lymin?ton, 
Ayrshire,  staged  perfect  specimens  of  Dobbie's 
Champion.     Second,  Mr.  Watson,  Lanark. 

Plant  Classec. 

These  are,  as  afore  stated,  chiefly  noteworthy 
for  the  various  groups.  Three  classes  were  pro- 
vided for  groups  as  usually  shown,  one  of  SOO 
square  feet,  to  c insist  of  fine-foliaged  plants  only, 
in  which  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lnne  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonton,  alone  exhibits ;  another  of  HUO 
square  feet,  in  which  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  is  likewise  the  only  competitor 
and  another  of  150  square  feet,  in  which  Mr. 
Mellis,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford,  occupies 
the  same  position.  These  groups  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  as  to  the  plants'  general  effect,  or  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  material  employed  in  each  in- 
stance. It  is  to  ba  regretted  that  there  were  not 
more  entries,  but  the  season  has  been  a  trying  one, 
more  particularly  as  regards  flowering  platts ; 
this  is  to  be  clearly  seen  throughout  the  show  in 
all  the  miscellaneous  groups  as  well.  In  the  class 
for  a  group  of  Lilies,  the  only  exhibit  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Bunting  and  Sons,  Lcxden  Koad,  Col- 
chester, but  it  is  an  excellent  one  both  in  quality 
and  culture.  It  is  comprised  of  fine  forms  of 
Lilium  auratum,  as  platvphyllum  and  virginale,  of 
L.  tigrinum  splendens,  L.  speciosum  album,  and 
L.  sp.  roseum  in  the  best  varieties  of  each,  and 
very  dwarf  plants  of  L.  longiBorum  ani  L.  Bate- 
mannianum.  Dwarf  growth  throughout  character- 
ises this  exhibit. 

Strange  to  say,  no  one  competed  in  the  class  for 
tuberous  Begonias,  the  well-known  exhibitors  each 
being  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  same 
applies  toCannas,  to  early  Chrysanthemums,  and  to 
China  Asters.  In  the  two  first-named  classes  and 
that  for  Begonias  this  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret.  There  was  only  one  entry  of  Pelargoniums 
(of  any  class  or  of  various  classes) ;  this  was  from 
Mr.  Hudson,  and  consisted  wholly  of  sweet-scented 
kinds,  large  specimens  and  otherwise,  in  twenty 
varieties.  One  entry  only  was  made  of  Coleus  ; 
this  was  from  Mr.  Mollis,  the  plants  being  well 
coloured,  dwarf,  and  good  ;  larger  never  need  be 
encouraged.  There  were  two  exhibits  of  two 
Palms,  these  were  grand  plants  in  each  case,  the 
best  pair  being  that  from  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham,  the  kinds  Seaforthia  elegans  and 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  and  the  other  from  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  of  Areca 
sapida  and  a  fine  Kentia  australis.  In  the  class 
for  two  Tree  Ferns,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  alone  competed,  and  the  same  exhibitors  had 
the  only  collection  of  eight  Crotons,  well  coloured 
and  healthy  plants  of  moderate,  but  useful  size, 
and  of  twelve  Palms,  excellent  examples  of  decora- 
tive plants,  not  too  large,  but  in  the  best  of  health. 

For  twelve  exotic  Ferns  there  were  two  entries. 
Tho  best  of  these  by  far  were  those  from  Mr. 
Hone,  wijo  staged  really  fine  plants,  all  in  goud 


health,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Adiantnm 
Weigandi,  A.  conc.innum  latum,  A.  Williamsi,  A. 
teneruiM,  Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa, 
.Mar.ittia  elegans,  a  fine  plant  of  Nephrole- 
pis  exaltata  and  another  of  Goniophlebium  sub- 
auriculatum.  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  Maida  Vale,  W., 
was  second.  In  Fuchsias,  again,  there  was  no 
entry.  In  the  classes  for  z  mal  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Achimenes  there  was  no  com- 
petition. 

Mixellaneous  Groups  of  Plants. 

The  best  of  these  by  far,  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity,  was  that  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son.  This  group  was  a  fine  feature 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Two  grand  Tree  Ferns 
and  a  largo  Kentia  were  the  central  objects, 
around  which  were  arr.anged  other  Palms,  with 
Drao;enas,  Anthuriums  (A.  Warocqueanum  in  fine 
health),  Phyllo';cnium  Lindeni,  well-coloured  Cro- 
tons and  several  Orchids  at  intervals,  as  well  as 
Nepenthes.  Among  the  Orchids  were  Cypri- 
pedium  Morgania;,  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  O. 
vexillarium,  Oncidium  incurvum,  and  Ccelogyne 
Massangeana  (silver  gilt  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  had  also  a 
large  group  of  Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants,  many  of  the  Palms  being  of  large  pro- 
portions and  in  rude  health;  thi^  group  was  well 
finished  off  at  the  base  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  large 
group.  This  again  consisted  largely  of  Palms, 
but  was  brightened  up  by  flowering  plants 
around  the  front  and  sides,  making  altogether  a 
fine  feature  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  Hudson 
showed  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums,  standard 
Aloysia  citriodora  (Lemon  Plant)  and  Campanulas. 
Amongst  the  Pelargoniums  were  two  large  speci- 
mens of  P.  radula  trained  as  window  screens,  each 
one  being  7  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  forming 
an  exact  semi-circle  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting and  attractive  exhibit  in  Bamboos,  large 
plants  in  tubs,  and  other  Grasse,=,  as  Eulalia  ja- 
ponica,  zebrina  and  variegala,  Typha  minor  and  a 
few  excellent  plants  of  Cannas  in  flower  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Mr.  P.  McArthur  had  a  capital 
sroup  of  decorative  Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants,  with  a  few  gooi  Orchids  intermixed,  form- 
ing a  good  bank  (sdver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  W. 
and  .T.  Birkenhead,  of  the  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Man- 
chester, showed  an  extensive  group  of  Ferns  in  great 
variety,  the  plants  of  decorative  and  medium  size, 
affording  practical  information  as  to  the  many  kinds 
which  are  suited  for  culture  in  a  small  state  other 
than  those  usu.ally  seen.  To  enter  into  names  would 
require  much  space;  the  tinted  forms  of  Adiantums, 
however,  should  be  alluded  to  (silver  Flora  medal) 
Messrs.  J.  Pefd  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
S.E.,  had  a  showy  group  of  small  plants  of  Cala- 
diums  in  the  newer  varieties,  those  shown  having 
very  novel  and  distinct  variations  in  the  colours 
of  the  foliage  (silver  Banksian  medal).  For  large 
specimen  Tree  Ferns  and  Dracajnas,  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  received  also  a  .silver  Banksian  medal. 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Co.,  Swanley,  had  a  novel  and 
interesting  exhibit  of  succulent  plants,  the  best 
kinds  for  general  culture  being  shown  in  fine 
health  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  C.  Turner 
showed  well-grown  Liliums  and  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata,  forming  together  a  capital  group  (silver 
B.anksian  medal).  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham, 
staged  a  showy  group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  W.  Wright,  a  shade  of  dark  magenta, 
very  distinct ;  also  early  Chrysanthemums  and  a 
new  pompon  D.ahlia  with  real  pompon  flowers,  the 
plants  of  this  in  pots  showing  it  to  be  thus  a 
capital  pot  plant  for  the  .autumn.  With  these 
were  included  well-grown  tuberous  Begonias  from 
seed  sown  this  past  spring  (silver  Banksi.m medal). 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  showed  four  fine 
plants  of  Abies  in  A.  pungens  glauca  and  A.  p. 
argentea,  the  former  being  the  more  distinct,  the 
glaucous  or  grey-green  shade  of  which  is  exceed- 
ingly fine.  It  is  a  grand  conifer  without  doubt 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  AY.  Barron  and 
Sons,  Borrowash,  Derby,  ehovved  a  large  and  varied 
BoUectiou   of  cut  speoimecs  of  foliage  of   orna- 


mental deciduous  trees,  affording  a  good  guide  to 
future  planters  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Cut  Flowers. 

These  formed,  next  to  the  fruit,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  exhibition,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, ([uickly  faded.  A  four-day  exhibition  ii 
too  long  where  cut  flowers  are  concerned.  The 
classes,  as  a  rule,  were  remarkably  well  filled. 
Dahlias  were  splendid,  and  about  nine  classes 
were  set  apart  for  them.  The  chief  class  was  for 
a  collection  arranged  for  effect,  and  there  was  a 
sharp  contest  for  the  first  prize,  which  went  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  for  a  somewhat  flat  arrangement,  well 
put  together,  however,  but  qidte  different  from  the 
bold  style  of  that  of  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Salisbury,  who  were  second . 
In  both  cases  C.ictus,  show,  single,  and  pompon 
varieties  were  freely  used,  the  centre  feature  in 
the  exhibit  from  Sali>bury  being  a  fine  mass  of  the 
variety  Harry  Freeman,  which  is  of  purest  white. 
The  displays  by  these  firms  were  a  feature  of  great 
interest  and  beauty.  Another  great  class  in 
Dahlias  was  that  for  sixty  show  and  fancy  kinds 
in  not  less  than  thirty  varieties.  There  was  good 
competition,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  was 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  who  had  very  fine 
blooms,  smooth,  even,  and  of  exceptionally  good 
colour.  We  picked  out  a  few  of  the  best,  and 
their  names  are  Harry  Keith,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Burgundy,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Colonist,  Majestic, 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  T.  West,  Wm.  Rawlings,  James 
Stephens,  Mr.  Harris,  John  Standish,  and  Walter 
Campbell.  A  good  sec  md  was  Mr.  G.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  and  he  showed  especially  well 
the  kit'ds  Mrs.  J.  Dowcie,  Rev.  J.  Good  ay, 
William  Garrett,  Mr.s.  Gladstone,  Muriel,  Glow- 
worm, and  Rebecca ;  whilst  the  third  place  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  much  encouragement 
given  to  the  Cactus  or  decorative  varieties,  which 
are  very  beautiful  when  not  too  coarse,  and  em- 
biace  now  a  striking  variety  of  colours.  The  finest 
eighteen  bunches  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  .and  Co.  They  were  remarkably  fresh 
and  of  fine  colour.  Especially  worthy  of  note 
were  Lady  Penzance,  yellow  ;  Countess  of  R;\dnor, 
Delicata,  CountessofGosford,  Chancellor,  ciimson- 
purple  ;  Bertha  Mawley,  and  Lady  Skelmersdale, 
primrose.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  .Sons,  who  had  the  crimson  coloured 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Kynerith,  one  of  the  brightest 
of  all,  scarlet;  Robert  Cannell,  Marchioness  cf 
Bute,  white  tipped  with  reddish  colour ;  and 
Duchess  of  York,  rich  terra-cotta  ;  Mr.  C.  Turn(  r, 
third.  The  next  important  class  in  the  open  divi- 
sion was  for  eighteen  bunches  of  pompons.  Here 
the  premier  place  was  occupied  by  xMessrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  who  had  charming  varietie-^, 
some  highly  promising  seedlings,  others  Ijting  such 
well-known  favourites  as  White  Aster,  Bacchus, 
crimson,  &c.,  whilst  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  8  ms 
were  placed  second,  with  Mr.  Turner  third.  The 
class  for  single  Dahlias  brought  again  into  com- 
petition those  two  great  D.ihlia  growers,  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and 
Co.  In  the  present  instance  the  former  were 
first,  and  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  eighteen 
bunches,  the  kinds  comprising  Annie  Hughes,  rose- 
purple  ;  Gulielma,  white  edged  with  buff;  Duchess 
of  York,  scarlet;  Evelyn,  rose;  Formosa,  crimson  ; 
and  Miss  Glasscock,  white  edged  with  pink  ;  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such,  second. 

The  Dahlias  exhibited  by  amateurs  were  remark- 
ably fine.  The  chief  class  was  for  twenty-four 
show  and  fancy  kinds,  not  less  than  twelre  to  bo 
distinct,  in  which  one  of  the  most  successful 
amateur  growers,  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  Mr.  W. 
Keith,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  was  first.  His  flowers 
were  very  good,  particularly  those  of  Harry  Keith, 
Alice  Emily,  J.  T.  West,  W.  Riwlirgs,  Dorothy, 
Ethel  Britton  and  Sunbeam,  whilst  Mr.  T.  Vagg, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Theobald,  M.P.,  Beilfords, 
Havering,  was  second.  Mr.  West  was  again  the 
principal  prizeman  for  twelve  Cactus  kinds,  many 
of  those  exhibited  being  his  own  seedlings.  They 
were    «xcellent,    especially    the     Uywers     of    Hi. 
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Catherine,  Harry  Freeman,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Glory  of  Brentwood,  Mrs.  Keith  and  Kjnerilh. 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton 
was  a  good  third.  Prizes  were  ofltered  for  twelve 
Punches  of  this  section  of  Dahlias  by  Messrs 
Kejnes,  Williams  and  Co.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  was 
also  first  for  twelve  bunches  of  pompons,  and  we 
noted  tliat  there  is  less  desire  to  get  them  of 
abnormally  large  size  than  a  few  years  ago.  Very 
charminp  were  the  varieties  Eva,  Fair  Helen 
Achilles,  Eurydice  and  Gipsy.  A  very  good  second 
was  Mr.  Hudson. 

The  h.irdy  flowers  were  excellent.  They  were 
exhibited  in  bold  masses  and,  as  a  rule,  in  good 
variety,  showing  how  many  beautiful  hardy  things 
are  in  perfection  at  this  season.  The  principal 
cass  was  for  a  collection,  distinct,  including  also 
bulbs,  and  I  he  first  prize  of  £5  was  given  by  Messrs. 
F.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Albert  Nurseries, 
Peckham  Pye.  There  were  several  fine  exhibits, 
and  the  first  prize  was  well  won  by  a  comparative 
.'trangf  r  to  London  shows,  Mr,  B.  Ladbams,  Shirley 
Nurserie.s  Southampton,  who  had  a  mass  of  Liatris 
ryenostach.ya,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Heliopsis 
major,  the  blue-flowered  Stokesia  cyanea,  Platy- 
codon  grnrdiflorum.  Phloxes  in  variety,  Helenium 
grandicephalum  striatum,  red  and  jellow  striped, 
Gaillardias,  Centauieas  and  Pink  Ernest  Ladhams, 
which  is  referred  to  elsewhere.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  The  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  a  good  second 
and  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Son,  of  Aberdeen,  third. 
Two  amateur  classes  were  those  for  twenty-four 
bunches  and  also  for  twelve  bunches  respectively 
In  the  first  case  the  winner  of  the  premier  award 
was  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart, 
Ham  House,  Twickenham,  who  had  splendid 
hunches,  the  chief  kinds  Eryngiums,  perennial 
Sunflowers  and  Coreopsis  lanceolata;  the  Rev.  K 
Pi-ge- Roberts,  The  Rectory,  Scole,  Norfolk,  a  good 
.s' cond.  For  twelve,  Mr.  Hudson  was  a  good  first 
We  may  mention  that  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Laiigport,  Somerset,  offered  prizes  for  a  collection 
ot  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had 
the  bfst  herbaceous  Phloxes;  bright  colour  was 
contributed  by  the  annual  and  perennial  Sun- 
flowers. The  first  place  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  whose  exhibit  comprised  also  Rud- 
beckia purpurea,  Helenium  pumilum  and  a  great 
variety  of  perennial  Helianthus  ;  Mr.  Sage,  second. 
The  tufled  Pansies  look  extremely  well  as  sprays. 
This  was  shown  by  the  twelve  sprays  from  Mr  A 
J.  Rowberry,  The  Crescent,  South  Woodford. 

The  Roses  were  delightful,  although  they  soon 
faded,  this  being  due  to  the  drought  of  the  present 
summer.  There  was  good  competition  in  the  open 
class  for  a  collection  arranged  for  effect,  and  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
for  a  fine  arrangement,  but  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  pot  plants  were  admissible, 
as  the  Rose  classes  were  placed  in  the  cut  flower 
section  of  the  schedule.  In  the  first  prize  collec- 
tion well  shown  were  the  varieties  Augustine 
Gruinoisseau,  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
1  Ideal,  and  Marie  van  Houtte.  Messrs.  Cocker 
and  Sons  were  a  very  close  second  ;  in  truth,  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  the  two  collections 
Their  finest  flowers  were  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
(finely  rer.resented),  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  whilst  the  third  place  was 
occupif  d  by  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury.  These 
comprised  the  chief  Roses  in  competition  in  the 
show. 

The  Gladioli  were  a  feature  of  much  interest. 
In  the  competitive  open  class  for  twenty-four,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.. 
Cambridge,  for  a  splendid  collection,  many  of 
them  seedlings.  Two  very  beautiful  varieties  were 
Cassandra  and  Bernice.  The  former  has  large, 
light   buff   flowers,  remarkably   distinct,  and  the 

tS"'"'  °^  ^  P'^''^'"  ''°*'  ^°'^  °f  f^  jellow  shade. 
Many  others  were  shown,  but  want  of  space  pre- 
vents further  enumeration. 

Stove  flowers  were  well  shown  bv  Mr.  Gibson 
Halstead  Place  Gardens,  Sevenoaks.  'We  noticed  a 
fine  bunch  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  cut  flowers 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  fine 
collection  of  hardy  perennials,  comprising  a  mass 


of  the  too  little  seen  Belladonna  Lily,  Colohicums 
in  variety.  Lilies,  the  sweetly-scented  Funkia 
grandiflora,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Pentstemons  in 
variety,  Gaillardias,  a  large  bank  of  Gladioli,  and 
many  other  things  in  bloom  now  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  Cutbusb  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  splendid 
collection,  and  wtrefiven  a  silver  medal  ;  whilst 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland, 
came  one  of  the  largest  displays  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  of  very  large  extent,  and  comprised  a  large 
assortment  of  tufted  Pansies,  including  all  the 
leading  varieties,  African  Marigolds,  China  Asters, 
tally  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  collection  of  every 
section  of  Dahlia  (silver-gilt  med  1).  Another 
superb  exhibit  was  that  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son,  Langport.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  at 
length  with  the  various  things,  but  the  Gladioli 
were  remarkable  fir  beauty,  culture,  and  variety, 
whilst  Gaillardias,  Dahlias,  and  Asters  were  shown 
in  quantity  (silver  medal).  We  may  also  mention 
that  hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  D. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye  (silver  medal). 
Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  A.  Rawlings,  Old  Church, 
Romford,  Essex,  and  Mr.  E.  Such,  but  want 
of  space  prevents  mention  of  the  best  varieties. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  Be- 
gonia flowers  and  a  large  group  of  Cactuses.  Of 
Roses  special  note  must  be  made  of  the  group  from 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  which 
was  given  a  silver  medal.  The  varieties  I'ldeal, 
Grace  Darling,  the  Polyanthas,  and  such  Teas  as 
Ernest  Metz  and  Corinna  were  well  shown  ;  also 
the  China  Rose  Laurette  de  Messimy  and  the  HP. 
Mrs.  John  Laing. 


one  flying  to  the  hole  will  drop  dead.  I  thought 
daytime  dangerous,  but  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyndon  con- 
siders it  the  best  time,  and  says  wasps  will  not 
sting  unless  disturbed.  If  a  nest  be  situated  in  a 
building,  it  is  without  doubt  the  safest  and  best 
form  of  taking  it.  Cyanide  of  potassium  being  very 
poisonous,  great  care  is  necessary  in  dealing  with 
it. — W.  Earp,  Siff/ibiir//  Gardens,  Birmingham. 

"Wasps. — In  addition  to  the  many  complaints 
that  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  concerning  the  prevalence  of  wasps  this 
summer,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  confined  to 
England  alone.  In  France  these  insects  have  been 
exceptionally  numerous  and  have  caused  much 
damage  to  the  fruit. 


Nerines. — The  brilliant  umbels  of  flowers  of 
the  different  species  of  Nerines,  notes  on  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  of  August  2i)  (p.  179), 
are  now  unfolding,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  invaluable.  Those  who  may  be  in  possession 
of  large  specimens  know  their  value, and  although 
when  they  reach  this  stage  they  are  rather  expen- 
sive subjects  to  purchase,  yet  this  should  not 
deter  their  being  grown,  as  single  bulbs  may  be 
purchased  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  and  if 
well  cared  for,  in  a  few  years  they  increase  in  size 
when  all  the  offsets  are  allowed  to  develop.  The 
culture  of  Nerines  is  very  simple,  yet  each  detail 
must  be  rigorously  attended  to,  as  there  is  both  a 
decided  season  of  rest  and  of  growth,  the  former 
being  during  the  summer  months.  At  this  time 
the  soil  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  or  otherwise 
the  roots  and  bulbs  are  apt  to  decay.  I  find  the 
most  successful  results  follow  when  either  the  pots 
are  placed  in  a  sunny  part  of  an  airy  greenhouse 
or  in  a  well  ventilated,  cold  frame.  This  is  much 
better  than  storing  the  bulbs  away  in  some  shed 
or  out-of-the-way  corner,  as  here  they  do  not  re- 
ceive that  thorough  rest  which  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. As  soon  as  the  flower-scapes  show,  the  soil 
must  be  just  kept  slightly  moist,  the  foliage  ap- 
pearing immediately  afterwards.  At  this  time  the 
growth  is  freer  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  little 
more  warmth,  a  warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate 
structure  fully  exposed  to  the  light  being  just 
what  is  needed.  Although  over-potting  must  be 
strictly  guarded  against,  yet  I  find  the  bulbs  in- 
crease more  rapidly  when  repotted  about  every 
other  season  or  up  till  a  7-inch  or  8  inch  pot  is 
reached.  At  no  time  must  Nerines  be  repotted 
unless  the  roots  have  taken  full  possession  of  the 
soil.  Potting  must  take  place  immediately  after 
fiowering.  The  Guernsey  Lily  (Nerine  sarniensis) 
is  well  known,  but  it  is  to  such  beautiful  kinds  as 
Nerine  ooruscans,  flexuosa,  Fothergilli,  andFother- 
gilli  major  that  I  wish  to  draw  attention.— A.  Y. 


Betirement  of  Mr.  Manning'.— Many  gar- 
deners and  others  interested  in  horticulture  will 
regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Thomas  Manning  is  about 
to  rttire  from  the  management  of  the  well-known 
Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Clielsea.  For  some  time 
Mr.  Manning's  health  has  been  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. We  sympathise  with  him  in  bis  trouble  and 
trust  retirement  and  rest  will  benefit  him  and 
that  he  may  long  be  spared.  After  between  forty 
and  fifty  years'  faithful  service,  he  leaves,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  respect  of  both  employers  and 
employes. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 
past  week  the  weather  has  been,  on  the  whole 
cooler  than  at  any  previous  time  this  month,  and 
low  temperatures  were  on  most  nights  recorded. 
On  Monday  night  a  thermometer  exposed  on  the 
lawn  fell  to  within  a  degree  of  the  freezing  point, 
making  this  the  coldest  night  since  June  3.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  maximum  reading  in  shade 
to-day  (Wednesday)  has  been  74",  which  is  the 
highest  for  ten  days.  At  both  1  foot  and  2  feet 
deep  the  temperature  of  the  soil  now  stands  at 
02°.  No  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water  has 
come  through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges  for 
four  days.— E.  M.,  Bcrkhamsted. 


How  to  defctroy  wasp?. — Wasps  have  been 
very  numerous  and  troublesome  here,  but,  thanks  to 
a  gentleman  residing  near,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyndon,  who 
set  about  destrojing  their  scores  of  nests,  we  have 
now  scarcely  a  wasp  about.  I  asked  for  the 
recipe  and  he  very  kindly  gave  it  me.  It  is  as 
follows  :  cyanide  of  potassium  about  ten  per  cent, 
solution — a  gill  is  enough  for  a  nest — which  should 
be  poured  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  nest  in  the  day- 
time. It  will  not  only  kill  all  in  the  nest,  but  every 


Spiranthes  Romanzoviana. — Mr.  Burbidge 
in  liiw  review  of  Minis.  Cnrrevoli's  book  (p.  173)  is 
wrong  in  stating  that  the  illustration  of  this  is  from 
.a  sketch  supplied  to  Dr.  Masters.  The  original  sketch 
is  in  my  possession,  and  was  sent  to  me  from  Dublin  in 
1885.— A.  D.  Webster. 

Names  of  plants. — J.  B.— Gatasctum  Russel- 

lianiiin. T.  Ridge — 1,  Cypripedium  superbiens  ;    2, 

L'ypiiprdium    GodefrojfB.  ■/.    6Vn/oii.- Cattleya 

gr;inu]os:i. — J.  Fowler. — 1,  Ononis  arvensis  ;  2,  Leonu- 

rus  cardiaca;  3,  Salicornia  herbacea. J.  Tndd. — All 

are  varieties  of  Laelia  crispa  ;  will  notice  them  next 
week.  /.  Phillips. — Spatboglottis  aurea,  some- 
times known  as  S.  Kimballiana;  2,  Vanda  ccerulea, 
poor  foim  and  out  of  season. 

Names  of  fruit.—//.  Lea.— 1,  Winter  Haw- 
thoriulen  ;  2,  not  recognised. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal  u  pub- 
lished in  ncatl)/  bound  Monthly  Parti.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
re.ference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearlii  volumes.  Price 
\s.  €d.;  post  free.  Is.  9rf.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12a. 

"  Gardening    Illustrated "    Monthly    Parts.  —  This 

journal  ;.s  iKihiishol  ill  i)'<ill//  btnnid  Monthl//  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  i^  uiitsl  si'itfible  for  nfiLnee  jnrrious  to  the  issue  of  the 
lltarlii  vottruies.      Price  ^d.;  poHJree,  8d. 

'  Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Va.rts.— This  journal  is 

pvbli.'ih'ii  tit  nealli/  hound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issu£  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  8rf. 

"  Hardy  Flowers." — Givivg  descriptitms  Oj  upwards  Cf 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  uith  directions 
for  their  ai-rangement,  culture,  &c.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition 
Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iS93.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000}  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  etdmitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.    Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

ill  OJ  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening hioicn.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  icants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  iril 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publisliers,  Messrs.  Cassel 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill  £.0 
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"This  is  ;m  Art 
Which  does  nicnd  Natvire  :  rhuiige  it  nitliur;  but 
The  Art  itbelf  is  Nature."— S/mdMiKorc. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


PREVENTION  OF  THE  ONION  FLY. 

AccoKiUNc  to  reports  from  diflferent  parts  of 
the  couutiy.the  larvje  of  the  Onion  fly  have 
causeil  much  havoc  this  year,  (ienerally  the 
p'lit  intended  for  the  Onions  is  that  which  was 
previously  cccupied  with  Cabbage  or  some  of 
the  Bra.ssica  family.  Very  likely  it  will  have 
the  refuse  of  the  previous  crop  left  on  it  for 
the  purpo.se  of  being  dug  in.  If  there  has 
hitherto  been  a  difhculty  in  securing  a  clean 
crop  of  Onions,  this  is  a  very  questionable  pro- 
ceeding, as  amongst  such  refuse  the  pupie  are 
apt  to  harbour,  and  the  better  method  is  to 
clear  it  off.  The  soil  should  be  dug  deeply 
with  forks  and  thrown  up  roughly,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  have  a  light  dressing  of 
gas-lime — not  a  heavy  dressing  by  any  means, 
as  this  might  have  as  bad  an  effect  upon  the 
Onions  as  the  s^rub,  but  just  sufficient  to  colour 
the  surface.  The  soil  should  now  be  forked 
over,  aiid  if  possible  again  during  the  win- 
ter. This  forking  over  will  bring  the  pupa; 
to  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon  by  frost.  If 
gas-lime  is  not  procurable,  use  freshly  slaked 
lime.  More  surface  will  be  exposed  if  the  soil  is 
ridged,  the  frost  also  working  right  through  it. 
The  fault  with  trenched  soil  for  Onions  is  that 
it  is  apt  to  favour  thick  necks  and  late  matur- 
ing, especially  if  the  season  should  be  wet.  If 
trenching  is  intended,  rather  depend  upon 
bastard  trenching,  which  should  be  done  in  the 
autumn.  The  manuring  should  take  place 
about  a  month  before  the  time  intended  for 
sowing,  at  which  time  the  spring  precautions 
should  commence.  These  will  consist  of  dress- 
ing with  wood  ashes,  soot,  and  a  little  salt, 
each  of  which,  besides  being  of  great  value  in 
combating  the  fly,  is  also  a  capital  ffertiliser. 
Lime  should  not  be  used  at  this  time  ;  not  that  it 
would  prove  injurious,  but  it  would  counteract 
the  influences  of  the  soot  and  salt.  Soot  un- 
doubtedly appears  to  be  very  distasteful  to  the 
fly,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  freer  use  of  it  would 
prove  highly  beneficial  in  those  gardens  where 
these  insects  cause  such  destruction.  With 
salt  more  care  is  needed,  but  a  little  used  judi- 
ciously is  of  great  benefit.  Before  the  soil  is 
broken  down  after  being  laid  up  to  the  action 
of  frost,  the  burned  refuse  should  be  first  spread 
on  and  then  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  the  whole 
being  now  knocked  over  with  a  coarse  rake, 
this  operation  working  the  ingredients  into  the 
top  2  inches  of  surface.  The  whole  surface 
having  now  been  equally  trodden  over,  a  mere 
sprinkling,  or  about  an  ounce  to  the  square 
yard,  of  salt  should  be  applied.  The  drill.s 
having  been  drawn  and  the  seeds  sown,  nothing 
more  will  be  necessaiy  until  the  young  Onions 
have  grown  2  inches  or  3  inches.  At  about  this 
period  the  fly  emerges  from  its  pupa  stage,  and 
soon  commences  to  look  about  for  a  suitable 
place  to  lay  its  eggs.  This  is  just  within  the 
outer  edge  of  the  skin  of  the  young  Onions 
and  close  to  the  ground.  When  attacks  are 
known  to  have  previously  taken  place,  it  is  a 
very  unwise  policy  to  wait  until  the  efl'ects  of 
the  injury  are  visible  before  applying  a  remedy. 


It  is  better  by  far  to  adopt  the  same  tactics 
as  with  Celery,  viz.,  dusting  the  foliage 
over  with  soot,  or  syringing  with  well- 
diluted  |)etroleum.  A  decoction  of  ([uassia 
and  a  suitable  insecticide  niixe<l  with  it  would 
also  be  useful.  I  have  seen  gas-lime  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  the  other  remedies 
would  be  the  .safest,  as  with  these  there  would 
not  be  any  likelihood  of  injury.  By  syringing 
the  whole  quarter  over  at  weekly  intervals,  the 
flies  would  not  care  to  settle.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  presence  of  the  grub  when  once  the 
work  of  destruction  has  begun,  for  the  young 
Onions  take  on  a  yellow  cast  and  the  tops  fall 
over.  When  this  occurs,  although  there  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  making  a  clearance,  it  may 
be  checked  considerably  by  carefully  digging  up 
all  affected  plants  and  burning  them.  If  merely 
pulled,  the  grubs  are  apt  to  be  left  behind. 
As  there  are  two  or  three  generations  until 
the  season  occurs  for  them  to  enter  the  pupa 
stage,  remedial  or  preventive  measures  should 
be  persisted  in  up  till  midsummer.  As  the 
Onions  are  harvested,  take  care  that  all  trim- 
mings are  cleared  away  and  burnt. 

Tran.splanted  Onions  are  seldom,  it  ever, 
afl'ected,  and  this  has  led  to  the  plan,  where  the 
grub  is  such  a  pest,  of  sowing  the  seed  in  a 
prepared  cold  frame,  and  as  the  plants  become 
large  enough  they  are  transplanted.  Onions 
treated  in  this  way  are  very  likely  to  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  there  is  also  the  advantage  of 
their  ripening  up  well.  A.   Yoi'NG. 


Large  Cabbages. — The  hot,  dry  summer  has 
done  much  to  shake  general  confidence  in  large 
varieties  of  the  Cabbage  family.  Keally  good 
ones  have  been  few,  and  breadths  usually  grown 
for  a  summer  supply  have  been  rendered  valueless 
by  combination  of  drought,  aphis,  and  caterpillars, 
so  that  they  have  only  furnished  food  for  pigs.  I 
cannot  see  what  good  it  is  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  big  Cabbages  at  any  time  in  private 
gardens.  They  may  do  for  the  market  grower,  but 
they  are,  however  produced,  strong  and  gross,  and 
the  reverse  of  nice  however  cooked.  Size  has  now 
to  give  place  to  quality,  and  although  the  progres- 
sion is  slow,  it  is  sure.  Very  much  blame  for  this, 
however,  is  due  to  the  somewhat  absurd  fondness 
of  judges  at  vegetable  shows  for  size,  and  especially 
so  is  this  noticeable  at  exhibitions  of  cottagers' 
produce.  All  the  same,  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
see  bigness  as  an  element  banished,  and  quality,  as 
marked  by  beauty,  refinement,  and  moderation  in 
size,  made  a  piimary  factor  in  judging. — A.  D. 

Tall  Peas  and  mildew. — This  has  been  a 
trying  season  for  Peas.  During  the  .seventeen 
weeks  of  dry  weather  I  was  able  to  keep  up  the 
supply  by  heavy  mulchings  and  giving  them  good 
soakings  of  liquid  manure  water.  Although  the 
plants  never  attained  their  usual  height,  they 
kept  free  from  mildew ;  but  as  soon  as  sufficient 
rain  came  to  soak  the  ground,  the  mildew  set  in. 
B'orturiately,  I  had  sown  several  rows  of  my  old 
favourite  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  This  has  stood  the 
mildew  better  than  any  other  kind,  has  given 
an  unbroken  supply,  and  now  (August  20)  I 
can  still  gather  good  dishes.  Several  other  kinds 
have  succumbed.  Just  before  the  rain  came  early  in 
July  I  sowed  several  rows  of  different  kinds  of 
dwarf-growing  sorts  ;  they  came  up  well  enough, 
but  will  be  of  little  value.  The  tomtits  are 
injuring  late  Peas  very  much.  So  bad  were  they, 
that  I  found  it  necessary  to  cover  the  rows  with 
nets.  I  have  heard  the  same  complaint  from 
neighbouring  gardeners. — Dorset. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers. — I  have  often  found 
that  such  early  sorts  as  Snowball  sown  in  Feb- 
ruary has  been  in  before  such  sorts  as  the  Early 
London  sown  in  August  or  September.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Young  (p.  ItiO)  hits  off  three  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  failure  with  autumn-sown  Cauli- 
flowers.    They  are    sown   too  early,  coddled  too 


much,  ;ind  pricked  out  in  unsuitable  soil.  Most 
of  us  h.Tvo  grown  good  Caulillowers  autumn- 
sown.  With  infinite  patience,  rare  and  skill,  the 
result  has  been  satisfactory,  but  the  labour  has 
been  out  of  proportion  to  the  result.  I  began  gar- 
dening in  November,  and  one  of  my  duties  was  to 
ventilate  and  cover  a  plantation  of  Caulifiowers 
under  handlights,  and  I  will  never  forget  the 
work  and  the  worry  of  it,  and  having  saved 
most  of  them  from  frost  and  fopging  off,  fully  .W 
per  cent,  bolted  instead  of  mellowing  into  full, 
sweet  flowers.  The  mixed  experience  of  this  par- 
tial success  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  I  have 
seen  very  many  worse  examples  of  autumn  sowing. 
It  is  not  necessary  either  to  gain  time  or  quality. 
It  may,  if  successful,  give  better  results.  We  can 
wait  till  the  Snowball,  Early  Erfurt  and  Early 
London  sown  in  succession  from  January  to  March 
will  afi'ord  a  sufficient  supply  of  early  Caulifloweis. 
First  sowings  of  Autumn  Giant  and  Walcheren 
may  also  be  made  under  glass  in  April,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  in  the  open.  By  this  simple 
means  I  shorten  the  period  of  Cauliflower  care 
by  four  or  five  of  the  most  trying  months  of  the 
year  and  mav  cut  just  as  early  and  as  fine  heads, 
as   Mr.   A.   Young  will    probably    admit.— Cale- 

DONIOUS. 


BLANCHING  CELERY. 

It  matters  little  how  well  Celery  may  have 
been  attended  to  previously  if  the  blanching  is 
not  well  carried  out.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  although  blanching  is  all-important 
in  the  production  of  good  edible  Celery,  yet 
there  must  be  the  foundation  laid  beforehand  to 
ensure  good  solid  hearts  pushing  up.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  if  the  plants  are  small  or 
undersized  for  the  variety,  however  carefully 
blanching  may  be  done,  good  solid-hearted 
Celery  will  not  be  obtained.  For  this  reason  if 
the  plants  should  be  now  undersized,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  encourage  growth  as  much  as 
possible  before  any  soil  is  added  unless  it 
should  be  as  a  top-dressing,  by  keeping  the  trench 
in  a  well-moistened  state  with  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure  or  a  light  sprink- 
ling of  salt.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  also  hasten 
on  the  growth  of  backward  Celery.  With  the 
growth  in  a  free  state  and  well  up  to  time,  clear 
water  will  be  ample,  as  with  a  free  use  of  liquid 
manure  or  of  nitrate  of  soda  the  plants  become 
coarse.  Over-feeding  Celery  leads  to  inferior 
(|uality,  and  is  also  against  its  keeping  well 
after  earthing  up  has  been  completed.  Huge 
sticks  may  certainly  eventually  be  had,  but  on 
the  approach  of  winter  they  quickly  sufler  from 
damp,  and  when  this  sets  in,  the  leaf-stalks  decay 
wholesale.  Moisture  being  a  necessity  for  the 
securing  of  high  quality  in  Celery  whether  in  a 
forward  or  backward  condition,  this  must  have 
attention  before  earthing  commences,  for  al- 
though it  is  possible  to  water  Celery  after  the 
first  earthing,  yet  with  the  soil  in  a  well  moist- 
ened condition  prior  to  this  operation,  it  in- 
variably keeps  moist  enough  afterwards  to  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  after  growth.  The  first  earthing 
must  not  be  confounded  with  an  ordinary  top- 
dressing,  after  which  water  may  be  applied  as 
often  as  before.  Before  blanching  proper  com- 
mences the  trenches  shouhl  be  well  watered, 
giving  sufficient  so  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moistened.  Earthing  up  Celery  with  the  soil 
about  the  roots  in  a  dry  state,  if  it  does  not 
exactly  lead  to  bolting,  renders  the  quality  poor, 
the  heads  being  tough  and  insipid  instead  of 
crisp,  sweet,  and  nutty  in  flavour.  There  is 
also  the  danger  of  being  in  too  great  a  hurry 
with  the  blanching.  A  good  guide  is  to  have 
sufficient  well  in  hand  for  use,  the  blanching  of 
what  should  be  needed  for  the  main  winter 
crop  being  left  some  time  longer.  This  latter  lot 
I  like  to  have  well  top-dressed,  as  this,  besides 
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keeping  the  outer  leaves  well  up  together,  en- 
courages a  free  growth,  and  there  is  also  the 
certainty  of  its  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
rains  direct  to  the  roots.  Without  this  top- 
dressing,  the  plants,  if  left  to  themselves,  will,  if 
the  growth  is  free,  take  on  a  spreading  habit, 
the  outer  leaves  falling  out,  when  there  is  a 
ditticulty  of  forming  symmetrical  heads. 

Some  growers  have  their  favourite  methods  of 
blanching,  such  as  surrounding  the  stems  with 
stout  brown  paper,  or  collars  purchased  for  the 
purpose.    Others  go  to  the  trouble  of  surround- 
ing the  stems  with  sand,  ashes  and   burnt  soil, 
but  whatever  advantages  these  may  have,  well- 
worked    soil  is   the   most  geuerally  used,  and, 
besides  being  the  most  convenient,  invariably 
results    in    securing    well  -  blanched    produce. 
Whatever  extraneous  aids  are  used,  the  brown 
paper,  in  conjunction  with  the  soil,  will  prove 
the  most  suitable,  but  I  only  recommend  its 
use  where  hitherto  clean  Celery  has  not  been 
secured  through  the  aid  of  soil  alone.      Heavy 
soils    are    supposed    to    be  the  worst    to    deal 
with,  but  with  a   free   use   of   lime   and  burnt 
refuse   mixed  with  the   staple  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  cropping,  I  have  not  had  any  ditticulty 
in  this  respect.     If,  on  turning  up  the  soil  for 
earthing,  it  should  prove  lumpy,  the  best  addi- 
tion I  find  is  to  wheel  some  burnt  refuse  along 
the  sides,  this  being  worked  in  with  the  soil  as 
it   is   being  thrown   up,    of    course  taking  all 
ordinary  iirecautions  to  get  it  as  finely  divided 
as  possible.     As  fresh  soil  is  added,  the  plants 
should  be  drawn  up  together  and  tied  with  a 
piece  of  matting,  as  this  will  prove  a  much  more 
convenient  method  than  having  one  person  to 
hold  each  up  separately  whilst  another  adds  the 
soil.     Three  earthings  are  generally  sufHcient, 
and   these   at   intervals   of  a  fortnight.     After 
each  earthing,  take  care  that  the  matting  is  cut 
away,  for  if  this  were  allowed  to  remain,  the 
hearts    would   become   crippled.     To    ensure  a 
clear  growth  after  earthing,  the  hearts,  except 
at  the  final  earthing,  must  be  kept  in  advance 
of  the  soil   added,   or  there  will  be  danger,  if 
the  stems  should  be  heavily  weighted  with  soil 
and  the  hearts  thereby  enclosed,   of  the  stems 
bulging ;  consequently  the  heart  growth  would 
be  crippled.     At  the  final  earthing  I  like  to  use 
plenty  of  soil  as  a  protection  from  frost,  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  sides  of  the  ridges  are 
brought   up    sharply  and    made    smooth,    this 
being  an  excellent  protection  from  wet.     It  is 
when  the  soil  is  thrown  up  loosely  with  a  rough 
outer  surface  that  the   wet   penetrates.     As  a 
safeguard  from  slugs,  I  have  found  salt  a  good 
antidote,  a  little  being  sprinkled  over  the  soil 
at  the  first  earthing.     Lime  may  also  be  used 
for  dusting  over  the  soil  at  each  earthing,  or 
even  soot  may  be  used.  A.  YouNCi. 


Parsnips,  Baet,  Turnips,  &c.,  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  That  would  help  us  to  get  rid  of  Onion 
monstrosities,  and  induce  gardeners  to  take  greater 
interest  iu  the  production  of  profitable  and  useful 
crops.  There  has  been  a  very  interesting  trial  of 
Onions  at  Chiswick  this  year,  and  we  have  there 
seen  the  numerous  varieties  sotju,  grown  and  dis- 
played in  their  true  form.  The  result  is,  therefore, 
far  more  instructive  as  well  as  useful  th^n  would 
have  been  growth  under  the  artificial  condiiions 
now  employed  to  produce  the  giant  bulbs  that  are 
of  so  little  service  when  obtained. — A.  D. 

Celeriac  blanched  or  green  — "  S.  H.  B."  in 

praising  this  as  a  winter  vegetable  is  silent  on  this 
vital  point.  It  is  only  a  Turnip-rooted  Celery 
fit  for  soups  if  grown  on  the  surface,  as  it  mostly 
is  with  halt  starveling  culture,  as  your  correspon- 
dent describes,  but  with  good  feeding  and  a  final 
earthing  up  or  blanching,  Celeriac  may  be  made 
tender  and  nutty,  and  as  useful  for  salad  or  cheese 
as  Celery.  Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  its 
excellent  keeping  qualities.  Doubtless  fish  manure, 
salt,  and  guano  prove  valuable  stimulants.  Celeriac 
also  does  well  planted  in  shallow  trenches  filled 
witli  rotten  manure  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
Celery.  In  households  where  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  stewed  Celery,  as  well  as  Celery  for 
soup,  Celeriac  would  prove  a  most  valuable  relief. 
Some  also  prefer  Celeriac  to  Celery  to  their  cheese, 
as  it  is  firmer  in  texture  and  more  nutty. — D.  T.  F. 

The  hardiest  winter  liettuee. — In  these 
days  of  novelty  and  change  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
"  S.  H."  still  recommending  the  Hardy  Hammer- 
smith as  the  best  winter  Cabbage  Lettuce,  and  the 
Brown  Cos  as- the  hardiest  Cos.  I  presume  he  means 
the  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  that  is  the  orthodox 
variety,  though  I  believe  this  is  almost  the  only 
known  example  in  whiclr  such  a  quality  as  in- 
creased hardiness  is  associated  with  the  colour  ot 
the  seeds.  In  the  case  of  Spinach,  for  many  years 
a  similar  quality  was  associated  with  the  rough- 
ness or  prickleness  of  the  seeds.  But  that  is  now 
found  to  have  been  a  fallacy,  the  smooth-seeded 
or  so-called  summer  Spinach  being  proved  to  be  just 
as  hardy  as  the  Flanders  or  prickly.  Has  any 
reader  fairly  tried  the  White-seeded  Bath  Cos 
Lettuce  as  against  the  black  for  winter? — D.  T.  F. 


one  of  medium  richness  being  the  best  for  obtain- 
ing abundance  ot  bloom.  So  few  shrubs  are  in 
flower  at  this  season,  that  it  deserves  consideration 
on  that  account  alone.  Two  other  shrubby  Poten- 
tillas  are  in  cultivation,  P.  Salesovii  and  P.  glabra, 
both  similar  in  character  to  P.  frutioosa,  but  with 
white  flowers. — B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Ordinary  i'.  exhibition  Onions. — Whilst  there 
is  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  persons  to 
favour  big  Onions  simply  because  they  are  big 
and  no  more,  it  will  not  do  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  under  no  conditions  can  bulbs  produced  under 
the  somewhat  artificial  system  of  culture  needful 
to  grow  them  be  ever  profitable  or  useful,  except 
where  tliey  are  either  capable  of  winning  valuable 
prizes,  or  may  be  sold  to  seedsmen  for  stock  or 
exhibition  uses.  These  big  Onions  can  only  be  pro- 
duced on  soil  that  is  over-manured,  deeply  culti- 
vated, are  planted  very  thinly,  and  are  from  seed 
sown  quite  early  in  the  year  under  glass.  The 
rule  is  to  put  them  out  into  rows  18  inches  apart 
and  some  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  so  that  the 
average  product  per  rod  cannot  be  high.  Then 
these  huge  bulbs  will  not  keep.  Very  often  one  half 
of  them  are  rotten  by  the  end  of  November,  and 
only  the  very  firmest  will  keep  sound  in  the  spring. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  demand  of  competitors 
that   all   Onions   exhibited  should,   like   Carrots, 


Orchids. 


Pea  Autocrat. — Although  the  season  has  been  s.) 
unfavourable  for  late  Peas,  this  variety  has  succeeded 
tlio  best  of  auy.  This  being  so,  we  may  well  look  for- 
ward to  its  succeeding  grandly  under  more  favourable 
couditinus  ill  future  seasons. — A.  Y. 

French    Bean    Ne    Plus    Ultra.— ^Trat   a 

splendid  Bean  this  has  been  this  season — in  fact,  1 
ne\er  remember  seeing  any  variety  so  free  in  producing 
pods.  Judging  hy  the  reports  now  appearing  in  The 
Garden,  French  Beans  even  have  not  been  a  success 
in  all  eases,  whilst  with  me  they  have  never  been 
better.— A.  Y. 

Onion  Veitch's  Main-crop.  —  When  at 
Taunton  show  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  splendid  dish 
of  this  tine  main-crop  Onion  taking  first  prize,  show- 
ing it  still  holds  its  own.  I  doubt  if  many  of  the  large, 
soft-growing  kinds  are  ever  worth  the  trouble  from  a 
keeping  point  of  view.  It  may  he  worth  while  asking 
how  long  many  of  the  enormous-sized  bulbs  will  keep. 
—J.  C.  P. 


Potentilla  fruticosa. — We  have  a  plant  of 
t'.is  shrubby  Cinquefoil  which  has  been  in  flower 
for  several  weeks,  but  is  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  brighter  in  its  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers  than  ever  it  has  been.  Resting  on  the  deep 
green  foliage  they  make  quite  a  charming  picture. 
The  shrub  itself  is  of  neat  rounded  habit,  and  is 
2  feet  high  by  about  3  feet  in  diameter.  The 
flower  is  an  inch  across.  The  species  is  spread 
over  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  occurs  wild  in 
the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  several 
localities  in  Ireland.  It  is  certainly  worth  grow- 
ing more  extensively  than  at  present  it  appears  to 
be,  especially  as  it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil, 


L.^LIA  CRISPA. 

This  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens  for  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  years,  and  I  remember 
that  some  thirty  years  since  it  was  despised 
on  account  of  the  lip  being  so  closed  up,  that  its 
fine  dark  purplish  colour  was  completely 
hidden.  I  am  now  in  recsipt  of  a  dozen  flowers 
of  this  species  from  J.  Todd,  asking  me  to  give 
him  my  opinion  respecting  them.  Beautiful 
although  they  all  are,  I  do  not  see  anything 
out  of  the  usual  run  of  varieties,  saving  in  Nos. 
;i  and  7.  Tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  one  of 
them  with  the  closed  lip  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  treat- 
ment which  the  plants  now  receive,  being  so 
much  more  in  accordance  with  their  require- 
ments. No.  3  appears  to  be  the  same  as  tlie 
variety  known  as  purpurea,  having  the  sepals 
and  petals  slightly  fluslied  with  rosy  purple,  the 
lip  wide,  open  in  front,  and  of  a  ricli  deep 
velvety  purple,  with  radiating  veins  of  a  darker 
hue,  which  run  out  on  to  the  white  margin. 
This  is  a  magnificent  variety  and  worthy  of  all 
care.  No.  7  is  also  a  good  form,  but  nearly  all 
the  rich  colouring  is  obliterated.  It  has  broad 
sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  undulated  at  the 
margins  and  of  the  purest  white.  The  lip  is 
longer  than  in  the  last-named  variety,  well  open 
in  front,  crisped  at  the  edges,  throat  stained 
with  pale  yellow  and  having  straight  veins  of 
rosy  purple. 

These  are  the  only  flowers  in  the  batch  worth 
special  recognition.  The  others  are  all  very 
fair  forms,  excepting  No.  9,  which  I  would  ad- 
vise ".T.  T."  to  destroy.  Ltelia  crispawas  named 
Cattleya  crispa  by  Lindley,  but  more  modern 
authors,  having  found  that  it  had  eight  pollen 
masses,  changed  it  to  L;t'lia.  It  is,  however, 
best  known  to  Orchid  growers  as  Cattleya 
crispa.  The  plant  appears  to  be  somewhat 
widely  spread  in  BrazQ,  mostly  in  the  southern 
portion.  It  is  found  at  some  2500  feet  to  3500 
feet  elevation,  and  consequently  should  be 
grown  in  the  cool  part  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
It  begins  to  grow  in  the  winter  months.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  young  growths  at 
this  season.  In  fact  it  requires  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  Ladia  purpurata,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  latter  plant  is  finish- 
ing up  its  growths  through  the  winter,  while  L. 
crispa  is  just  beginning  them  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  dull  season.  It  does  not  like  its  roots 
to  be  overloaded  with  soil,  which  should  con- 
sist of  good  brown  fibrous  peat  fibre  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  be  made 
firm.  The  pots  should  be  thoroughly  well 
drained,  and  water  to  its  roots  must  be  given 
sparingly.  W.  High  Gower. 


Wailesia  paludosa.— "  W.  T.  W."  sends  me 
flowers  of  this  plant.  They  appear  to  have  been 
open  a  very  long  time,  but  there  is  sufficient  colour 
left  to  see  that  it  is  the  ordinary  variety  I  noted 
some  time  back  as  in  flower  at  Mr.  Williams'  nur- 
sery, Upper  Holloway,  where  it  is  named  Dipodium 
paludosum.  I  can  see  nothing  to  connect  this 
species  with  that  genus  at  all,  for  it  is  not  a  leaf 
less  plant,  neither  is  it  terrestrial,  and  so,  follow 
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ing  Lindley  and  Reichenbach,  I  must  consider  this 
plant  a  Wailesia.  GriiBtli  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  discover  it  in  Mabicca  and  named  it 
Urammatophyllum,  but  I  cannot  see  what  resem- 
blance there  is  in  this  plant  at  all  to  that  genus.  It 
requires  a  very  moist  place,  but  I  do  not  think  so 
warm  as  many  imagine— W.  II.  G. 

liselia  elegans  Turneri.— T.  Jennings  sends 
me  a  llowcr  of  this  plant,  asking  if  it  is  true,  and 
from  the  spathul.ite  shape  of  the  lip  and  its  rich 
deep  colour,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  quite  the  true  form.  The  fiower 
now  before  me  measures  fully  Ci^  inches  across; 
the  petals  are  slightly  broader  than  the  sepals,  both 
of  a  deep  purplish  rose  ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  side 
lobes  white  towards  the  base,  suffused  with  rose 
colour  at  the  tips  ;  front  lobe  spathulate,  the  entire 
surface  deep  purplish  maroon  ;  the  flower  is  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture  and  was  cut  from  a  scape 
bearing  six  blooms.  I  have  seen  eight  flowers  pro- 
duced from  a  single  peduncle,  but  in  this  case  the 
plant  was  very  strong  and  one  growth  only  was 
flowering.  It  requires  a  good  rest  through  the 
winter  months,  but  not  over-drying,  or  the  bulbs 
are  apt  to  shrivel,  and  when  this  occurs  the  plant 
requires  a  good  deal  of  management  to  restore  it 
to  its  accustomed  health.  Give  rest  rather  by  re- 
ducing the  temperature,  only  giving  enough  water 
to  maintain  the  bulbs  in  a  plump  and  healthy  con- 
dition.—W.  H.  G. 

Miltonia  Schroederiana.  —A  very  nice  flower 
of  this  plant  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  Dorman,  of 
Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  under  the  name  of  Odon- 
toglossum  Schtccderianum  grandiflorum.  The  flower 
is  a  very  fine  one,  but  I  and  many  others  appear  to 
have  been  led  astray  in  some  manner  with  these 
two  plants,  and  I  must  confess  never  to  have 
known,  and  do  not  at  the  present  know  any  other 
Odontoglossum  Schrrederianum  but  the  plant 
named  above.  I  first  saw  it  some  few  years  ago, 
and  I  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fiower 
more  certainly  resembled  that  of  a  Miltonia.  I 
also  .law  this  plant  flowericg  with  Mr.  Measures  at 
The  Woodlands  a  short  time  afterwards  under  the 
same  name,  and  in  several  other  places,  and  now 
this  fine  form  comes  from  Mr.  Dorman.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  introduced  about  eight 
or  ten  years  since  by  Mr,  Sander  from  Central 
America.  The  dorsal  sej  al  and  the  petals  are 
erect,  the  lower  sepals  divergent,  white  at  the  base, 
the  rest  dark  chestnut-brown,  tipped  with  light 
yellow ;  lip  almost  pandurate  ;  the  base  of  the  lip 
is  bright  rosy  purple,  the  upper  portion  pure  white. 
The  flowers  are  very  fragrant. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni.— Mr.  Rapley,  of  the 
Gardens,  Harrow  AVeald  House,  Stanmore,  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  beautiful  hjbiid  having  two 
distinct  lips  or  pouches.  These  do  not  improve 
either  its  symmetry  or  its  beauty,  and  such  freaks 
are  not  desirable.  This  plant,  which  is  a  cross 
between  C.  Schlimi  and  C.  longifolium,  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  Lady's  Slippers  that  I  know.  When 
it  gains  strength,  the  number  of  flowers  it  will 
carry  is  quite  surprising. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripediiun  spectabile.— Noticing  in  your 
valuable  paper  some  correspondence  concerning 
the  ditliculty  of  growing  successfully  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  leads  me  to  state  that  it  is  native  here 
in  our  shady  ravines.  The  banks  of  the  latter 
average  from  50  feet  to  ;)0  feet  deep.  On  slightly 
shelving  spaces,  generally  15  feet  to  2(1  feet  below 
the  top,  the  species  thrive.  The  surface  soil  is,  of 
course,  leaf  mould,  under  which  lies  a  rather  stiff 
yellow  clay.  The  situation  is  rather  moist  from 
the  time  of  the  April  thaws  until  July  1.  By  this 
time  the  bloom  is  nearly  over.  By  August  the 
ground  is  extremely  dry,  and  remains  so  until  the 
autumn  rains  in  October.  I  gather  plants  while 
in  bloom,  cutting  deeply  around  them  with  a 
spade  and  thus  obtaining  blocks  of  soil  some 
6  inches  square  and  .S  inches  to  10  inches  deep. 
On  the  upper  edge  of  a  ravine  bank  bordering  my 
summer  home  I  excavate  irregular  shaped  beds  to 
a  depth  of  18  inches,  filling  partially  with  leaf- 
mould.  The  blocks  containing  the  plants  are  then 
put  in  closely,  like  paving  bricks ;  sifted  leaf- 
mould  is  then  worked  into  the  interstices,  and  a 


2-inch  layer  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  when 
a  good  watering  completes  the  work.  After  then, 
no  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  group.  Being 
beyond  the  border  of  the  lawn  pro])er  and  amid 
the  precincts  of  Nature's  garden,  I  allow  any- 
thing to  grow  up  among  them,  they  having  to 
fight  for  existence,  as  they  did  in  their  habitat. 
Strong-growing  imjiorted  weeds  are  alone  de- 
molished. One  bed  of  some  thirty  pl.ants  has  held 
its  own  for  the  past  three  years,  and  is  a  marvel 
of  beauty  when  in  bloom  ;  colonies  of  two  or  three 
plants  leading  to  another  group  planted  two  years 
ago  do  well.  No  artificial  water  is  given  them  ; 
no  winter  protection  save  what  leaves  naturally 
fall  from  the  overhanging  boughs.  They  get  the 
direct  sunlight  up  to  10  a.m.;  after  then  they  are 
in  the  shade. — W.  0.  Egan,  EgandaU,  Highlanil 
Pari!,  Illinois. 

Oncidium  Wheatleyanum.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Orchids  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  flowers,  thickly  set  upon  the  spike,  are 
each  nearly  2  inches  across.  The  spike  carried 
upwards  of  thirty  flowers,  making  a  most 
imposing  display ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading,  nearly  equal,  of  a  rich,  bright 
brownish  crimson  bordered  with  yellow  ;  lip  some- 
what uniform,  rich  golden  yellow,  with  a  marginal 
border  of  deep  chestnut-brown  or  crimson,  the 
whole  surface  regularly  and  distinctly  corrugated  ; 
at  the  base  are  two  golden  yellow  auricles,  and 
the  claw  and  for  .=ome  distance  upon  the  blade  is 
a  large  stain  of  deep  maroon  -  crimson  of  a 
velvety  appearance.  These  flowers  were  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  F.  Wheatley,  of  Bingmore,  Teignmouth, 
to  whom  I  have  dedicated  it,  accompanied  with 
the  following  particulars;  "The  plant  which  pro- 
duced these  flowers  was  purchased  as  an  imported 
specimen  with  one  or  two  others  as  Oncidium 
Gardneri.— W.  H.  Gower. 


Ferns. 


CHOICE  STAG'S-TONGUE  FERNS. 

(elaphoglossums.  ) 

Tni.s  family  includes  many  beautiful  plants, 
but  I  have  usually  found  them  ignored  because 
they  have  simple  fronds,  many  people  forgetting 
the  fact  that  a  simple  fronded  Fern  makes  an 
agreeable  and  effective  variation.  Elaphoglos- 
sums are  widely  distributed  throughout  tropical 
countries,  and  one  species  extends  to  Madeira 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  called 
Acrostichums  by  many  authors,  but  in  mycstima- 
tion  they  have  little  in  common  with  these,  and 
their  free  venation  compared  with  the  reticu- 
lated veins  of  Acrostichum  aureuni,  the  typical 
plant  in  that  genus,  is  in  itself  at  once  sufhcient 
to  distinguish  them.  These  Elaphoglossums 
being  all  simple  fronded,  many  of  the  so-called 
species  resemble  each  other  very  closely,  but 
the  fertile  fronds,  which  are  entirely  covered 
with  .sori  on  the  inside,  render  them  distinguish- 
able. Elaphoglcssums  are  easily  grown,  requir- 
ing only  a  mixture  of  light  turfy  loam  and 
peat,  the  whole  made  sandy.  The  drainage, 
too,  must  be  good,  as  they  like  an  abund.ant 
supply  of  water  through  the  growing  season 
and  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  dislike  the  use  of 
the  syringe  for  overhead  watering,  for  some 
of  the  kinds  have  scaly  fronds,  and  these  chaffy 
scales  hold  the  water,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  plants.  To  those  kinds  having  smooth  and 
shining  fronds,  syringing  apparently  does  no 
harm.  1  will  here  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  kinds  which  I  have 
myself  grown,  some  as  specimens  for  surmount- 
ing a  pedestal,  some  as  basket  plants,  and  others 
in  a  Wardian  case. 

E.  cALL.Ki'OLiuM  is  a  fine  species,  which  has 
been  known  in  English  gardens  for   upwards  of 


fifty  years.  It  has  fronds  some  12  inches  or  18 
long,  proceeding  from  a  creeping  rhizome  ;  the  fer- 
tile frond  is  about  I  foot  long,  narrower  than  the 
barren  one,  deep  shining  green  above,  covered  with 
sori  beneath.  On  account  of  this  being  a  smooth 
and  shining  surfaced  plant,  it  may  be  syringed 
with  impunity  and  thrives  well  in  the  Wardian 
case.     It  is  also  known  in  gardens  as  E.  brevipes. 

E.  rRAssixEUviiM. — This  is  another  smooth- 
fronded  form.  The  fronds  attain  to  18  inches  in 
length  by  2J  inches  in  breadth,  waved  and  undu- 
lated in  the"  way  of  Scolopendrium  cri.spum.  The 
fertile  frond  is  much  shorter  and  also  narrower. 

E.  CONFOEMK  is  a  dwarfer  species,  with  plain 
shining  green  fronds,  which  are  thick  and  leathery 
in  texture,  the  barren  ones  about  1  foot  long,  the 
fertile  ones  about  half  that  size.  This  plant  ap- 
pears to  be  widely  spread  in  its  native  home,  and 
may  be  used  either  in  the  fernery  or  in  the  Wardian 
case. 

E.  cuspiD.iTnM. — This  does  not  like  water  over- 
head. It  is  a  handsome  dwarf  plant,  the  fronds 
from  7  inches  t  o  s  inches  in  length  ;  the  fertile 
fronds  about  half  the  size  of  the  barren  ones.  It 
makes  a  handsome  small  specimen  for  the  front 
row  in  the  stove  fernery. 

E.  Gardxeei.vnum. — A  somewhat  rare  plant, 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more 
than  two  specimens.  The  fertile  frond  is  in 
some  cases  longer  than  the  barren  one,  which  is 
from  7  inches  to  8  inches  long  and  about  1  inch 
broad.  The  fertile  frond  is  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  dark  green  above,  clothed  with 
sori  on  the  under  side.  It  makes  a  handsome 
specimen. 

E.  Hebminiebi. — This  is  a  beautifnl  species, 
and  makes  a  handsome  basket  plant.  The  fronds 
are  from  18  inches  to  8  feet  or  more  in  length, 
thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  the  upper  side  of  a 
bright  lustrous  blue.  The  fertile  fronds  are  quite 
small,  never  more  than  5  inches  or  6  inches  long, 
but  broad  in  proportion.  The  first  living  plants 
that  came  to  this  country  were  sent  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Prestoe  from  Trinidad,  and  Sir  William 
Hooker  told  me  that  it  was  the  first  time  it  had 
been  found  in  that  island.  Its  bright  metallic 
blue  colour  renders  it  very  distinct. 

E.  piLOSELLOiDES. — This  is  a  small,  but  elegant 
species.  It  seldom  makes  fronds  more  than  about 
'A  inches  high,  more  than  half  of  which  is  naked. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  plant,  but  it  is  also  very 
rare. 

E.  SCOLOPENDBIFOI.IUM  is  a  handsome  kind, 
having  fronds  some  12  inches  or  18  inches  long, 
fringed  at  the  margins  with  long  hairs,  the  colour 
pale  green.  The  barren  fronds  are  spreading,  the 
fertile  ones  small  and  erect. 

E.  SQDAMOSU.M. — This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  plant,  but  rare  in  cultivation,  although 
it  grows  so  near  to  us  as  the  Azores  and  Madeira. 
The  fronds  are  narrow,  about  8  inches  or  9  inches 
long,  densely  covered  with  large  reddish  brown 
scales,  and  in  a  specimen  which  I  received 
from  Capt.  Toppin  gathered  in  Jamaica  the  stipes 
are  thickly  covered  with  black  scales. 

E.  VNDrLATUM. — The  fronds  of  this  are  each 
about  a  foot  or  18  inches  long,  from  2=  inches  to 
Hi  inches  wide,  and  light  green  in  colour.  The 
fertile  frond  is  much  smaller.  It  comes  from  the 
island  of  Dominica,  and  makes  a  remarkably  hand- 
some pot  specimen  in  the  stove. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower 


Hypericum  patulnm.— This  species  and  the 
now  well-known  hybrid  H.  Moserianum  are 
amongst  the  gayest  of  our  outdoor  shrubs  at 
present  in  bloom.  H.  patulum  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  to  a  height  of 
(J  feet,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  it  being  more  than 
half  that  height  in  this  country.  With  us,  at  any 
rate  near  London,  the  shoots  are  killed  back  nearly 
to  the  ground  in  winter,  but  push  up  vigorously 
again  the  succeeding  spring.  This  year  the  annual 
growths  are  shorter  than  usual,  measuring  little 
more  than  1  foot  in  length  ;  they  are  quite  slender 
ard  somewhat  arching,  beating  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves  which  are  pale  green  above  and  glaucous 
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underneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
c^mes,  each  one  measuring  nearly  2  inches  across, 
the  petals  being  nearly  round  and  of  a  bright 
jellow.  The  hot  summer  has  no  doubt  helped  to 
produce  an  unwonted  abundance  of  bloom  this 
year,  more  especially  in  positions  where  sufficient 
moisture  has  been  available  for  the  roots.  Our 
plants  commenced  to  bloom  early  in  July,  and  at 
present  are  as  bright  as  ever.  For  furnishing  the 
front  of  a  border  of  shrub.=,  this  Hypericum  planted 
in  groups  proves  very  useful.  It  should,  however, 
be  always  given  a  sunny  sheltered  position  and 
treated  liberally  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  moisture. 
It  was  from  this  species  crossed  with  H.  calyci- 
num  that  the  beautiful  hybrid  H.  Moserianum  was 
obtained. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Zephyranthes  Candida— It  is  not  often  one 
sees  this  charming  ilower  flourishing  in  gardens 
and  many  consider  it  too  tender,  but  in  a  favour- 
able spot  at  Kew,  warm,  sunny  and  sheltered,  it 
has  withstood  recent  severe  winters  which  have 
killed  many  supposed  hardier  things.  It  is  now  in 
full  bloom. 

Th9  Colch'cums  are  commencing  to  bloom 
freely,  and  the  beautiful  C.  autumnale  is  very 
pleasing  dotted  about  the  Grass,  as  on  the  Cum- 
berland mound  at  Kew,  where  the  autumn  Crocus 
makes  a  shimmering  of  soft  purple.  In  a  harder 
several  kinds  are  in  bloom,  comprising  C.  autumnale 
and  Its  double  varieties,  C.  byzantinum,  C.  variega- 
tum,  finely  marked,  and  C.  Parkinsooi. 

Sjlanum  Jacquini.— This  is  a  bold  and  dis- 
tinct type  for  sub-tropical  bedding.  The  leaves 
are  deep  green,  spiny,  and  the  flowers  plentifully 
produced,  whilst  individually  they  are  large  and 
tinged  with  lilac,  the  stamens  rich  yellow.  It  is  a 
very  charming  kind,  but  should  be  "either  kept  by 
itself  or  used  as  a  margin,  so  to  say,  to  beds  filled 
with  larger  growing  things. 

A  border  of  the  Belladonna  Lily. —We  have 
never  seen  a  finer  mass  of  colour  than  is  presented 
by  a  border  of  the  familiar  Belladonna  Lily 
(Amaryllis  Belladonna)  that  skirts  the  Orchid 
house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  specimens 
are  large  and  the  flowers  delightful— rich  pink— 
against  the  chocolate-coloured  stems.  The  position 
here  exactly  suits  the  plant,  as  it  is  sunny  shel- 
tered, and  the  soil  light. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  coccineus.— A  mass 
of  this  is  in  full  bloom  near  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  Pentstemon  that  requires  grouping  to 
get  the  full  eflfect  of  the  graceful  spikes  of  flowers 
each  of  a  tubular  form  and  bright  scarlet  colour' 
The  stems  rise  quite  3  feet  in  height,  and  have  a 
distinct  and  graceful  aspect.  A  succession  of  bloom 
IS  maintained,  so  that  throughout  the  autumn  this 
fine  plant  is  attractive.  It  is  fairly  hardy,  not 
difficult  to  grow,  and  is  better  known  as  Chelone. 

Tea  Rose  Mme.  Joseph  Schwartz  —We  re- 
cently noticed  a  group  of  this  beautiful  Tea- 
scented  Rose  in  full  bloom.  It  had  given 
handfuls  of  flowers  for  many  weeks  past.  One 
does  not  hear  much  of  this  fine  variety  but  it  is 
very  charming,  especiaUy  when  planted  in  a  good 
group.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  yellow 
in  the  centre,  and  those  much  exposed  to  the  sun 
take  on  quite  a  peach  shade.  They  are  very  stronelv 
scented,  full,  and  well  shaped. 

The  Portulacas  enjoy  a  warm  season,  and 
they  have  certainly  had  everything  in  their  favour 
this  year,  although  it  has  been  almost  too  dry  for 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  annuals  in  general  A  bed 
of  Portulacas  makes  a  brilliant  display  of  colour 
and  at  Kew  they  are  in  full  beauty  now  the 
flowers  showing  a  great  range  of  colour  from' car- 
mine to  crimson,  through  shades  of  rose  and  pink 
The  seed  should  besovn  in  heat  and  trca'ed  as 
for  half-hardy  annuals.     It  is  advisable  to  pot  off 


the  seedlings  singly,  as  then  they  bloom  more 
quickly,  and  certainly  more  strongly.  Raise  the 
beds  a  few  inches  above  the  level  to  throw  off  rains, 
as  wet  is  fatal  to  this  brilliant  annual. 

An  Apple  from  Ireland.— I  send  you  here- 
with a  specimen  of  a  little-known  south  of  Ireland 
Apple  called  Gibbon's  Russet.  About  Cappoquin 
and  Lismore  in  old  cider  orchards  it  used  to  be 
called  Cherry  Brandy.  It  was  the  favourite  Apple 
of  my  grandfather.  I  remember  my  uncle  Richard, 
long  since  dead,  also  prized  it  for  midwinter  use 
above  all  others.  Put  this  fruit  in  a  drawer  for 
two  or  three  days,  close  it  up,  and  you  will  get  a 
whiff  of  perfume  from  the  fruit  or  drawer  the  third 
day.  I  should  like  it  known  in  England.— W.  B. 
Hartland. 

Aster  Amellus.— One  of  the  most  beautiful 
effects  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  got  by  plant- 
ing bold  groups  of  this  fine  Starwort,  which  is,  with 
A.  acris,  the  best  of  the  early-flowering  kinds. 
The  flowers  are  rich  violet-purple,  large,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion,  being  in  excellent 
contrast  to  the  .Sunflowers  and  other  peren- 
nials that  are  in  perfection  at  this  season.  One 
might  see  still  more  of  the  Starworts  in  gardens 
and  less  of  the  Helianthuses,  which  are  much  alike 
in  colour,  and  if  overdone,  the  result  is  a  surfeit  of 
yellow. 

Hedychium  coronarium.— Few  stove  plants 
are  more  beautiful  than  this  old  favourite.  There 
are  several  specimens  in  bloom  in  the  Water  Lily 
house  at  Kew,  and  one  in  particular  is  a  picture  of 
luxuriant  growth  and  pure  white  flowers.  Each 
stem  bears  a  large  crowded  head,  the  individual 
flowers  of  the  purest  white,  except  a  suffusion  of 
pale  lemon.yellow  at  the  base  of  the  upper  seg- 
ments, and  they  exhale  a  powerful  fragrance  like  a 
Gardenia.  This  fine  species  was  introduced  from 
the  East  Indies  as  far  back  as  IT'.U,  and  H.  flaves- 
cens,  also  in  bloom,  in  1822.  The  latter  has  smaller 
and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  H. 
coronarium. 

Lilium  specioaum  album —One  of  the  finest 
masses  of  this  we  have  seen  is  in  the  Rojal  Gardens, 
Kew,  where  it  is  now  in  perfection.  No  other 
Lily  is  associated  with  it,  and  one  sees  a  mass  of 
purest  white,  the  plants  rising  from  a  groundwork 
of  the  white  Calluna,  also  in  bloom  now.  This 
Lily  is  succeeding  remarkably  well  at  Kew,  and 
such  bold  groups  of  one  distinct  kind  give  much 
pleasure.  It  flowers  later  than  the  type,  which  is 
practically  over,  although  all  plants.  Lilies  in- 
cluded, are  blooming  very  early  this  year.  A 
delicate  fragrance  is  exhaled  from  this  beautiful 
white  Lily,  very  agreeable  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables.— The  exhibit 
of  dried  fruits  before  the  fruit  committee  of  the 
R.H.S.  at  the  exhibition  recently  held  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  proved  extremely  interest- 
ing. It  must  be  remembered  that  this  process  of 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  is  only  in  its 
initial  stage  in  this  country,  so  I  expect  we  shall 
progress  slowly,  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  The 
only  faulty  kind  amongst  several  appeared  to  be 
the  Peas.  These  certainly  had  a  very  discoloured 
appearance,  and  the  question  is.  Are  these  when 
cooked  equal  to  those  which  are  bottled,  as  these 
latter  when  well  done,  turn  out  almost  equal  to 
Peas  fresh  gathered  ?— A.  Y. 

Fuchsia  gracilis.— Compared  with  the  popular 
type  of  Fuchsia  in  regard  to  size,  the  individual 
flowers  of  this  species  would  be  considered  poor 
indeed,  yet  they  are  borne  in  such  great  profusion 
and  accord  so  well  with  the  foliage  and  habit  of 
(he  plant,  that  one  could  not  wish  them  other  than 
they  are.  This  species  is  of  tender  growth,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  covering  pillars  and 
rafters  in  the  cool  greenhouse.  In  the  conservatory 
at  Kew,  as  well  as  in  the  large  temperate  house,  it 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  just  now  the  plants 
are  very  delightful  in  the  remarkable  profusion  and 
grace  of  their  blossoms.  Some  of  the  plants  are  12 
feet  and  1,5  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  being  pen- 
dent, such  a  position  above  the  level  of  the  eye 


shows  their  bright  jewel-like  character  to  best 
advantage.  The  petals  are  purple  and  the  sepals 
scarlet.  The  leaves  of  the  ordinary  form  are  green, 
their  small  size  according  wiih  the  dimensions  of 
the  flower,  but  there  is  also  a  variegated  form  which 
will  be  found  useful  for  lighting  up  shady  corners 
of  conservatories,  where  an  unrelieved  mass  of 
greenery  is  often  apt  to  prevail.  This  plant  also 
flowers  quite  well  in  shade.  The  green  form  may 
be  used  out  of  dears  ;  it  is  almost  as  hardy  as 
Riccartoni,  and  although  killed  to  the  ground  every 
winter,  sends  up  during  summer  luxuiiant  shoots 
to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  which,  as  the  season 
advances,  become  crowded  with  flowers.  An  effec- 
tive combination  may  be  obtained  by  planting  the 
white-flowered  Galtonia  candicans  in  a  bed  of  this 
Fuchsia. 

New  Water  Lilies — Flowers  of  more  new 
Water  Lilies  come  to  us  from  M.  Latour-Mailiac, 
who  evidently  has  fresh  surprises  in  store.  The 
flowers  sent  show  wonderful  advances  in  colour. 
N.  Marliacea  ignea  is  an  addition  to  that  remark- 
able series,  and  has  deep  purple-red  flowers.  An- 
other kind,  N.  M.  rubra  punctata,  is  very  interest- 
ing and  striking,  the  colour,  rosy  red  over  a  lighter 
ground,  being  laid  on,  as  it  were,  in  innumerable 
little  dots.  A  third  kind  is  very  charming,  a  soft 
salmon  and  rose  tint  with  a  rich  yellow  centre. 
These  Water  Lilies  are  by  far  the  most  important 
things  that  have  been  raised  in  latter  days,  and 
henceforth  water  gardens  may  be  very  delightful 
and  beautiful. 

Nerines.— I  hope  that  "Grower"  will  allow 
me  to  rectify  a  slight  mistake  in  his  statement 
about  N.  Manselli,  but  which  error  is  likely  to 
cause  confusion.  The  raiser  of  this  variety  is  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  was  at  the  time  with  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Son.  He  raised  several  fine  varieties. 
Among  his  seedlings  was  a  special  batch,  which 
looked  all  alike,  and  a  bulb  or  two  having  flowered, 
it  was  sent  out  as  Nerine  atrosanguinea.  Mr.  Mansell, 
as  he  himself  in  a  letter  to  myself  stated,  ordered 
a  bulb  of  this,  and  hereafter  it  turned  out  a  very 
distinct  late-flowering  Nerine,  which,  as  he  was  a 
great  amateur,  and  by  the  help  of  his  gardener, 
Mr.  Peters,  an  excellent  cultivator  of  the  genus, 
very  appropriately  had  his  name.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  not  a  deeper  shade  of  Fothergilli, 
but  a  bright,  deep  rose  colour.  My  statement  is 
based  on  a  bulb  which  was  presented  to  me  by 
Mr.  Mansell  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  extremely 
rare.— Ma.\  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Tecoma  radicans  (the  Trumpet  Flower).— The 
other  day  at  Hampton  Court  I  noticed  a  fine  old 
example  of  this  North  American  climber  growing 
against  a  wall  nnd  flowering  very  beautifully. 
Although  it  is  always  best  when  given  a  place  in 
full  sunshine  on  a  south  wall,  it  is  hardy  enough 
to  dispense  with  even  that  protection.  For  the 
sake  of  greater  freedom  in  flowering,  the  former 
pc^iition  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  ;  we  have, 
however,  a  plant  growing  in  an  open  border  with- 
out shelter  or  other  support  than  a  stout  stake, 
which  is  now  very  nicely  in  flower.  In  the  mitter 
of  sunshine,  the  past  summer  has  been  one  that 
especially  suited  it,  approximating  more  nrarly 
what  it  obtains  in  its  native  home  in  the  Stales  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  &c.,  than  it  will  very  frequently 
experience  in  this  country.  1  am  told  by  a  friend 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  there  that,  as 
seen  in  its  native  condition  growing  over  trees, 
the  long  festoon-like  shoots,  with  their  terminal 
clusters  of  orange  and  scarlet  flowers,  make  a 
marvellously  brilliant  sight,  the  beauty  of  which 
is  heightened  by  the  crowds  of  humming-birds 
that  flock  to  the  plants  when  in  bloom.  When 
grown  on  a  wall,  the  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
assume  their  natural  mode  of  growth  as  much  as 
is  convenient ;  when  closely  nailed  in,  the  grace  of 
its  pendent  habit  is  destroyed.  Our  plant  is  cut 
hard  back  each  winter,  its  main  stem  being  now 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
shape  suggested  by  the  popular  name  of  Trumpet 
Flower,  the  tube  being  3  inches  in  length,  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla  expanded  and  recurved.  The 
species  is  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  in  Eng- 
land 250  years  ago.— B. 
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THE  SACKED  1SEA.N  IN  NEW  .lEHSEY. 
The  oiigvaviiig  liovo  given  illustrates  more 
flearly  than  thu  recent  wnoilcut  in  Tun  Gak- 
DHN  tlio  lialiit  of  Nehiiiiliiuni  speciosuni. 
This  jilant  is  a  rambler,  and  except  when  the 
runners  arc  confined  or  have  become  much 
intercrossed  on  an  old  plantation,  it  does  not 
form  the  compact  mass  as  ligured.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  a  chimp  in  this  pic- 
ture, this  being  formed  by  the  confinement 
of  the  plants  in  a  sunken  fiaino  in  which  the 
tubers  were  originally  planted.  At  the  base 
of  the  clump  may  be  noted  the  floating  leaves, 
■which  are  the  first  expanded  on  the  com- 
mencement of  growth.  Tlio  various  otlier 
growths  show  clearly  the  habit  wlien  uncon- 
hned.  These  proceed  from  underground 
runners    or    stolons,    wliich   are   round    and 


remarkably  rich,  the  latter  breaking  the  flatness 
of  the  arrangement.  In  another  bed  three  things 
are  mixed  together,  a  Cockscomb  with  flowers  of  a 
pinkish  shade,  a  yellow-coloured  Celosia,  and  the 
familiar  Verbena  venosa.  The  three  subjects 
mentioned  make  a  distinct  and  beautiful  bed,  very 
free,  not  to  .say  graceful. 

Helia&thus  rigidus  Miss  Hellish,  shown 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Willis  at  the  recent  Uoyal  Horti- 
cultural show,  is  a  distinct  and  very  handsome 
form  of  this  well-known  species.  It  is  disticct 
from  the  ordinary  semi-double  form  of  H.  rigidus, 
taller  in  growth  and  with  richer  coloured  flowers. 
They  are  broad,  intense  yellow  in  colour  and  re- 
markably showy,  with  blackish  centres.  A  good 
group  of  this  fine  kind  in  the  garden  would  make 
a  splendid  break  of  colour.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  Helianthuses,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
more  weedy  varieties  are  most  common. 

A  note  on  Cactus  Dahlias. — It  is  evident 
that  the  Cactus  Dahlia  is  getting  more  popular 
each  year,  and  it  is  important  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  varieties  of  the  Cactus  type — 
not  the  coarse  blooms  represented  by  the  so  called 
decorative  section.  At  the  recent  show  at  Isling- 
ton we  made  note  of  a  few   of   the  best  Cactus 


course  they  do  not  represent  the  many  beautiful 
.shades  in  th(!  flowers  of  this  firm,  but  were  as  dis- 
tinct and  pleasing  as  any  cchibited.  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  has  a  bold  bloom,  the  colour  delicate 
rose,  with  a  central  line  of  white  down  each 
segment ;  Princess  Beatiice,  white,  crimson  at  the 
base  ;  Maid  of  Orleans,  white,  striped  and  blotched 
with  rose  ;  Herkomer,  crimson ;  and  James  Kelway, 
crim.son,  passing  to  white,  with  a  white  line  down 
the  centre  of  e.ich  segment. 


The  xcays  of  gruicth  of  the  Sacred  Bean.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  fron  a  phutoyraph  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  N.  Gerard,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  August  ',  1893. 


tipped  by  the  immature  leaf  enclosed  m  a 
spathe  ami  curled  to  form  a  conical  point 
enabling  it  to  pieica  the  loose  soil.  When 
the  stolon  has  advanced  a  foot  or  more,  a 
cluster  of  roots  is  formed,  the  point  tnins 
upward,  and  a  stem  expands  carrying  the 
gradually  maturing  leaf.  Another  stem  and 
leaf  will  follow,  and  usually  two  flowers  in 
succession,  wdiile  from  the  base  one  or  two 
new  stolons  will  soon  proceed,  and  later  on 
tuljers  form. 

This  picture,  whicdi  represents  a  plant  in  a 
pond  of  my  friend,  S.  C.  JS'a.?h,  Clifton,  N.J., 
clearly  shows  it  in  all  stages,  and  illustrates 
also  the  charm  of  its  foliage  and  the  decora- 
tive value  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  hardy 
plants.  J.  N.  Gerard. 

Elizahdli,  N.J. 


Cockscombs  and  Celosias  in  Regent's 
Park. — Very  beautiful  just  now  are  these  flowers 
in  Regent's  Park,  and  many  good  contrasts  are  got 
by  judicious  association.  A  bed  of  crimson  Cocks- 
comb and  the  same  coloured  kind  of  Celosia  is 


kinds,  in  which  the  flowers  resemble  the  old 
Juarezi  and  are  of  refined  aspect.  The  following 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
and  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  garden :  Lady 
Penz:ince  is  a  neat,  shapely  flower,  rich  self 
yellow,  and  of  much  beauty  ;  Countess  of  Radnor, 
salmon-rose,  the  centre  yellow  ;  Chancellor,  crim- 
son-purple ;  Bertha  Mawley,  crimson,  shot  with 
magenta,  a  very  distinct  kind  ;  and  Countess  of 
Go.-ford,  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  section, 
the  flowers  comparatively  small,  reddish  brown 
in  colour,  the  centre  yellow.  We  hope  to  see 
more  kinds  of  this  character  raised,  as  here  we 
get  the  true  shape. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea.— It  was  interesting  to 
note  at  the  recent  R.H.S.  show  how  often  this 
fine  hardy  perennial  was  exhibited.  It  is  welcome 
as  much  as  anything  for  its  colour,  which  is  very 
distinct,  and  a  relief  to  the  preponderance  of 
yellow  from  the  perennial  Sunflowers  at  this 
season.  A  good  break  of  R.  purpurea  in  the 
garden  makes  an  interesting  featuie  throughout 
the  autumn  months. 

Good  varieties  of  Gladioli.  —  In  looking 
through  the  remarkably  fine  collection  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society,  we  made  note 
of  the  following    Gladioli  for    their  colour.     Of 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Genkral  Hints  on  Planting. —I. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  most  important  part  of 
the.se  articles,  viz. ,  the  adornment  of  the  rock 
garden  with  suitable  plants.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  most  essential  that  the  planting  of  the  prin- 
cipal part — if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  rock 
garden—should  be  done,  or  at  least  supervised, 
by  the  same  person  who  designed  and  con- 
structed the  rocks.  Kot  only  for  the  sake  of 
particular  effects,  but  also  for  the  well-being  of 
the  plants,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  planting  should 
know  exactly  how  the  rocks  were  composed. 
Whether  there  are  narrow  crevices  formed 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  whether  the 
stones  mi.xed  with  the  soil  are  limestone, 
granite,  or  any  other  kind,  whetlier  the  place 
is  well  drained,  and  whether  the  situation  is 
dry  or  wet — all  these  are  vital  questions,  which 
can  be  solved  satisfactorily  only  by  the  person 
who  has  carefully  watched  every  inch  of  the 
work  during  its  progress,  and  who,  perhaps, 
even  when  building  this  or  that  particular  rock 
made  .special  ]ireparations  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  certain  kinds  of  plants.  I  have  fre- 
quently constructed  rocks  and  prepared  them 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  choicest  alpines,  but  at  the  special 
request  of  the  owner  left  the  planting  to  be 
done  later  on.  When  visiting  the  same  spot  a 
year  or  two  later,  I  was  horrified  to  find  the 
places  that  I  had  taken  such  great  pains  to 
prepare  for  choice  alpines  occupied  by  some 
coar.se  weedy-looking  plants  altogether  out  of 
place,  and  for  which  all  the  special  preparation 
of  crevices,  itc ,  would  have  beun  quite  un- 
necessary, and  was,  therefore,  only  so  much 
time  and  labour  wa.sted.  Nothing  is  ea.sier 
than  the  spoiling  of  a  rock  garden  by  bad  and 
unsuitable  planting,  and  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  remedying  the  evil  effects  thus  pro- 
duced. 

I  have  in  an  earlier  chapter  on  the  require- 
ments of  alpine  plants  pointed  out  the  desira- 
bility of  setting  apart  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
rock  garden  to  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the 
smallest  and  choicest  kinds  of  mountain  plants, 
which  might  for  many  years  occupy  the  same 
position  without  overcrowding  and  killing  each 
other.  This  select  part  of  the  rock  garden 
should  be  the  portion  which  is  most  easily 
reached  and  admits  of  access  to  every  plant. 
Unless  the  work  should  be  of  very  .«mall  pro- 
portions indeed,  there  would  probably  be  also 
parts  devoted  to  larger  plants,  and  the  portion 
of  the  work  requiring  the  most  knowledge  of 
.jlants  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  artistic 
taste  is  the  effective  blending  and  amalgamat- 
ing of  groups  of  plants  of  a  diflerent  character, 
so  as  to  be  practical,  i.e.,  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants  and  also  perfectly  care- 
less and  natural  in  appearance.  The  system 
of  putting  plants  of  the  same  kind  together 
so  as  to  form  large  or  small  irregular  groups  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  system  (if  such  it 
can  be  calkd)ef  letting  all  the  plants  in  the  rock 
garden   form  a  .sort  of  general  mixture.     In  a 
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well-arranged  rock  garden,  however,  this  plant- 
ing in  groups  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
circumspection,  as  the  plants  must  be  judged  by 
what  they  will  be,  and  not  by  what  they  are 
when  planted.  If  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the 
groups  do  not  vary  sufficiently,or  if  the  outlines 
are  too  stiff,  the  arrangement  will  look  more 
like  a  nursery  garden  than  like  a  piece  of 
idealised  Nature.  When,  therefore,  groups  of 
plants  are  of  considerable  size,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  well  to  keep  the  irregular  outlines 
so  loose  that  plants  of  adjoining  groups  can 
protrude  here  and  there,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
amalgamate  one  group  of  plants  with  another  so 
gradually,  that  no  discernible  line  of  separation 
exists  between  the  two,  which  is  exactly  as  we 
would  find  them  in  Nature.  Thus  we  may 
join  a  group  of  Gentians  to  a  group  of  Edel- 
weiss, a  group  of  Androsaces  to  a  group  of  the 
neatest  gems  among  Saxifrages,  and  so  on. 
Or  between  taller  plants  in  the  bolder  part  of 
the  rock  garden  we  might  form  a  carpet  with 
Aubrietia,  Arabis  and  Alyssum,  or  with  Sedums 
and  mossy  Saxifrages  covering  the  ground  in 
irregular  groups,  without  detracting  in  any  way 
from  the  beauty  of  the  taller  plants  forming 
the  principal  feature  of  such  groups. 

The  question  of  arranging  the  plants  with  a 
view  to  successive  blooming  and  harmony  of 
colour,  too,  is  a  most  important  one.  Late- 
flowering  as  well  as  midseason  and  early- 
flowering  plants  would  have  to  be  distributed 
with  the  greatest  care  if  we  would  prevent  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  work  from  looking  dull  and 
uninteresting  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Sometimes  plants  flowering  at  diflerent 
periods  of  the  season  can  be  grouped  together 
with  good  efl'ect,  not  only  on  the  rocks  them- 
selves, but  also  where  comparatively  level  places 
suitable  for  large  irregular  beds  or  groups  occur 
between  the  rocks  at  intervals.  We  might,  for 
instance,  plant  a  large  group  of  Primula  Sie- 
boldi  or  other  spring- flowering  plants  and  inter- 
mix them  with  Spinea  filipendula,  which  would 
bloom  in  summer,  introducing  into  the  same 
group  also  a  few  late-flowering  plants  like 
Plumbago  Lirpentt«,  or  others.  The  result  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  we  would 
have  a  gay  and  cheerful  looking  group  of  plants 
blooming  from  early  spring  till  late  in  autumn. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  operation  of 
Planting  Choice  Alpines. 

By  choice  alpines  I  mean  the  neatest  and 
smallest  kinds  of  mountain  plants,  mostly  from 
high  altitudes,  which  are  suitable  for  the  select 
part  of  the  rock  garden  and  require  being 
planted  more  carefully  than  plants  of  coarser 
growth.  If  at  all  possible,  only  well  acclima- 
tised and  established  plants  in  pots  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  I  find  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  all  plants  available  close  at  hand 
and  plunged  with  their  pots  into  a  bed  of 
ashes,  sand  or  soil  until  wanted,  keeping  not 
only  all  the  sorts  distinct,  but  separating  also 
the  shade-loving  plants  from  those  requiring  a 
sunny  position.  When  thus  brought  together, 
the  plants  can  be  easily  selected  as  most  suit- 
able for  the  various  situations.  Plants  in  pots 
have  another  advantage,  and  that  is,  that  they 
can  be  planted  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year, 
though  early  autumn  and  spring  arc,  of  course, 
the  best  time  of  all,  as  the  plants  would 
probably  have  the  chance  of  being  benefited  by 
more  rain. 

The  planting  operations  in  the  select  part  of 
the  rock  garden  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz. — 

(1)    Planting  choice  alpines    on    elevated    level 
spots, 


(2)  Planting  on  gently  doping  ground, 

(3)  Planting  abruptly  sloping  or  vertical  fissures, 

and  in  this  succession  I  wiU  now  discuss  the 
best  methods  to  be  employed. 

(1)  Planting  Choice  Alpines  on  Elevated 
Level  Spots. 

Level  spots  among  the  rocks  are  generally 
devoted  to  plants  requiring  a  considerable 
degree  of  moisture  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  such  spots  should  be  well  drained.  I 
cannot  here  enlarge  on  the  formation  of  proper 
crevices,  but  if  these  were  made  on  the  principle 
explained  and  recommended  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "Construction  of  rocks  for  choice 
alpines "  (see  The  Garden  of  April  1,  pp. 
2.53  and  254,  where  my  method  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  by  sketches),  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  drainage  being  perfect.  My 
plan  is  not  to  fill  up  the  crevices  entirely  with 
stones  and  soil  during  the  work  of  construction, 
but  to  leave  the  upper  part  open,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fill  this  during  the  operation  of  planting 
with  any  particular  soil  that  may  be  required. 
If  the  rocks  were  built  during  dry  weather,  I 
always  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  pour  an 
abuudauce  of  water  into  these  crevices  several 
days  before  planting.  The  projecting  stones 
will  help  to  keep  in  the  water,  and  enable 
us  to  give  the  ground  such  a  soaking  as  it 
could  never  receive  after  the  completion  of  the 
work.  This  watering  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  causing  all  stones  to  settle  firmly 
to  their  proper  bearing,  and  also  of  causing  the 
mixture  of  small  stones  and  soil  with  which 
the  crevice  was  filled  to  settle  firmly  against 
the  sides  of  the  stones  and  fill  out  any  vacant 
spaces  that  might  have  been  left  during  the 
general  construction  of  the  work. 

The  hints  here  given  can  apply,  of  course, 
only  in  a  general  sense  to  the  planting  of  the 
select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  .and  any  pir- 
ticular  treatment  of  the  plants  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  later  chapter,  when  the  plants 
themselves  will  be  enumerated.  GeneraHy 
speaking  then,  the  plants  are  knocked  out  of 
the  pots,  the  roots  are  loosened,  and  the  pla,nt 
is  then  inserted  in  the  crevice.  If  this  crevice 
should  be  too  wide  to  enable  the  roots  of  the 
plant  to  "feel  the  stone,"  more  stones  must 
be  added  and  pressed  edgeways  into  the 
soil.  In  surrounding  the  roots  of  the  plants 
with  the  mixture  of  small  stones  and  soil  pre- 
pared for  them,  a  small  stick  will  be  found 
most  useful  lor  ramming  the  mixture  firmly 
around  the  roots  and  making  sure  that  no 
hollow  spaces  are  left,  as  probably  would  be 
the  case  if  the  planting  were  done  with  a 
trowel  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  the  crevice 
has  been  thus  filled  up,  a  little  Sphagnum 
Mijss  might  be  spread  around  the  plant,  and 
the  ground  is  then  covered  with  small  stones, 
which  would  not  only  prevent  a  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  ground,  but 
would  also  help  to  surround  the  plants  with  a 
damp  atmosphere  by  evaporating,  especially 
on  sunny  days,  the  moisture  previously  accu- 
mulated. These  small  stones  are  best  pressed 
firmly  into  the  ground  if  this  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  roots. 

If  the  plants  used  are  from  very  high  alti- 
tudes, they  would  in  some  cases  require  to  be 
kept  cool  at  the  roots,  and  though  we  cannot 
give  them  the  cool  streams  flowing  from  the 
glaciers  of  their  native  mountains,  we  can  at 
least  protect  their  roots  from  the  influence  of 
such  scorching  rays  of  sunshine  as  we  have 
had  in  this  country  during  the  present  sun-mer 
by  covering  the  ground  around  the  plants  with 
white  silver  sand  or  very  light-coloured  ston« 
I  chippings   or  gravel.     It  is  a  well-known  fact 


that  white  or  very  light  colours  repel  the  rays 
of  sunshine  whose  heat  would  penetrate  all 
substances  of  darker  colour.  Gentiana  bavarica 
and  other  plants  accustomed  to  have  their  roots 
immersed  in  the  icy  cold  liquid  that  saturates 
their  native  haunts  may  thus  be  protected  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country.  A  year  or  two  after 
planting,  when  the  roots  have  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  the  crevices  as  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way,  this  protection  can  be  dispensed  with,  but 
until  the  plants  have  became  established,  this 
method  of  protecting  the  soil  around  them 
against  drought  and  heat  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended. 

Delicate  plants  which  are  exposed  to  a  hot 
sun  immediately  after  planting  may  be  slightly 
shaded  by  putting  a  loose  stone  on  the  south 
side  in  such  a  way  that  its  shadow  would  fall 
on  the  plant  at  least  during  the  middle  part 
of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  plant  begins  to 
feel  at  home,  this  stone  would  be,  of  course, 
removed,  for  abundance  of  light  is  in  most  cases 
absolutely  necessary.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CARNATION  NOTES. 
It  seems  clear,  from  the  persistent  way  that 
"  A.  H."  continues  to  advocate  the  growing  of  self- 
coloured  Carnations,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
large  demand  this  season  tor  varieties  of  that  de- 
scription. I  cannot  say  that  I  quite  agree  with 
him  myself.  I  admit  that  masses  of  colour  are 
always  more  beautiful  acd  more  effective  than 
spots,  but  we  most  of  us  have  to  put  up  with  what 
room  our  garden  affords,  and  have  not  the  space  to 
set  out  100  plants  of  one  variety  inasingle  border. 
If  that  is  so,  and  you  cannot  plant  in  masses,  what 
becomes  of  the  supreme  advantage  of  the  self  Car- 
nation ?  . 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  well-known  authority 
agrees  with  what  I  have  so  often  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  amateurs  of  Carnations,  that  many  of 
the  French  varieties  exceed  in  strength  and  vigour 
of  c  institution  anything  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. He  refers  to  Countess  of  Paris  and  CaroIusDuran. 
To  these  two  tirst-class  French  selfs  I  should  like 
to  ba  permitted  to  add  the  names  of  a  few  more 
equally  good,  thereby  making  up  the  dozen,  any  of 
which  will  grow  well  in  the  open  air  from  Land's 
End  to  John  o'  Groats,  as  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  from  the  reports  of  the  last  six  years  given 
me  by  my  numerous  correspondents.  I  am  now 
only  treating  of  selfs,  but  I  have  grown  hundreds  of 
others,  all  French,  bizirres,  flakes,  fancies,  yellow 
grounds,  &o.,  all  equally  good  and  strong  growers 
in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round.  The  dozen  is 
as  follows : — 

Countess  of  Paris creamy  white 

Garolus  Duran  orauge 

L'Eden  heliotrope 

Merveille  ties  Rosea  immense,  rose 

Baron  von  Thuyll violet 

Lord  Simorel  crushed  strawK'rry 

Eliaison.. pmk 

Centenaire  de  Berseman rich  plum 

Duchesse  de  LavaliSre pure  white,  fringed 

Du  Roi bright  scarlet 

Mme .  de  Senenere dark  red 

Depute  Rambourgt. yellow 

Sha'don,  Teignmouth.  H.  W.  WegueliN. 


Varieties  of  Montbretia.— We  are  pleased  to 
see  in  our  visits  to  nurseries  and  gardens  that  the 
Montbretias  are  grown  well  in  several  places  and 
in  good  variety.  When  at  Long  Ditton  recehtly 
we  made  note  of  several  excellent  kinds,  the  col- 
ours rich,  distinct,  and  the  plants  very  free.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  was  Gerbe  d'Or,  which  has 
a  small  yellow  flower  of  much  beauty,  a  change 
from  those  in  which  orange-scarlet  enters  largely. 
Pyramidalis  is  worthy  of  mention,  the  flowers  rich 
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orange-scarlet ;  and  also  of  note  is  Fiery  Star,  the 
flowers  not  Iar>>e,  but  very  bright.  The  Montbre- 
tias  are  not  only  valuable  for  ma-ssing  boldly  in 
thi'  g.arden,  but  also  for  cutting.  The  graceful 
spike.M  last  well  in  water,  even  during  very  hot 
weather. 

Tiger  Lily  in  the  London  parks.— Lilies  are 

not  good  town  flowers,  but  they  make  very  fine 
beds  when  they  can  be  coa.xed  into  respectable 
growth.  In  Regent's  Park  one  of  the  finest  beds 
at  the  present  time  i.s  planted  in  the  centre  with 
L.  ligrinum  .splendens,  Asparagus  plumosus  and 
Verbena  venosa.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  such  a  combination  before,  but  it  is  extremely 
happy. 

Aster  acris. — This  is  one  of  the  best  early- 
flowering  Asters,  but  little  is  seen  of  it  in  private 
gardens.  Few  things  are  more  interesting  in  the 
garden  in  September  than  a  bed  of  this  form  mixed 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Desgrange.  They 
are  of  similar  height,  the  Aster  being  very  dwarf, 
compact,  bnshy  and  smothered  with  pale  purple 
flowers.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  make  a  bed 
of  it  even,  or  of  that  charming  kind  named  linari- 
folius,  also  in  bloom,  which  has  flowersof  a  similar 
shade  of  colour,  but  the  petals  droop  in  a  charac- 
teristic way. 


WAYS  WITH  WATER  LILIES. 

The  present  season  with  its  sub- tropical  heat 
and  sunshine  has,  indeed,  been  an  ideal  one 
for  these  lovely  flowers.  Never  before  have 
they  bloomed  so  vigorously  and  continuously 
with  us  as  this  year,  a  fact  largely  to  be  attri- 
buted to  suitable  atmospheric  conditions,  but 
partly  to  the  rhizomes  being  now  well  esta- 
blished in  deep  rich  mud,  leaf  soil  and  cow 
manure.  Another  little  secret  in  the  culture  of 
all  the  Nymph:uas,  so  far  as  a  long  and  con- 
tinuous season  of  flowering  is  concerned,  is  the 
constant  removal  of  all  flowers  when  they  close 
on  the  evening  of,  say,  the  fourth  day  after 
the  bud  opens.  I  have  this  year  pulled  or  cut 
off  all  the  old  flowers,  and  as  one  result  of  this 
practice  there  has  been  a  constant  supply  of 
fine  flowers  every  day  for  over  twelve  weeks 
from  the  date  the  first  blossoms  opened  (about 
the  middle  of  Blay)  until  the  present  time. 

In  removing  old  Water  Lily  flowers,  I  have 
learned  how  to  distinguish  the  old  flowers  from 
the  newly-openiug  buds,  which  is  not  f|uite  so 
easy  in  practice  as  in  the  case  of  other  flowers. 
The  old  flowers  clo.se  up  for  th.e  last  time  on 
the  third  to  the  fourth  day,  and  the  plan  in 
case  of  doubt  is  to  pinch  the  closed  flower, 
and  if  it  really  is  a  faded  one,  some  discol- 
oured water  will  be  pressed  out  and  the  flower 
may  be  cut  away  ;  but  if,  perchance,  it  should 
prove  to  be  an  unopened  flower-bud,  then 
there  is  no  water  inside  to  be  squeezed  out, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  left  on  the  plant  to  open. 

A  practical  word  to  intending  Nymph.-ea 
planters  and  beginners  in  their  culture  may 
well  be  given  here.  The  best  time  to  start 
these  flowers  is  in  April  and  May,  and  April  is 
by  far  the  best  month  in  which  to  divide 
old  plants.  Shallow  water  answers  very  well 
at  first  to  start  new  rhizomes,  and  they 
are  best  planted  in  loosely  -  woven  Osier 
hampers  or  wicker  flats.  In  order  to  succeed 
with  Water  Lilies  generally  in  a  cold  water 
pond,  the  water  should  never  be  less  than  3  feet 
deep  in  the  winter,  but  in  summer  such  a  depth 
is  not  so  necessary  even  if  desirable.  If  the 
water  is  shallow  during  severe  and  protracted 
frosts,  there  is  danger  of  the  growing  points  of 
the  rhizomes  becoming  frost-bitten,  in  which 
case  they  will  rot  away,  and  the  subsequent 
breaks  are  weak  and  do  not  flower  well.  When 
Nymph.'eas  are  well  established  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  them  too  much  cow  manure, 


and  guano  mixed  with  rich  mud  may  be  thrown 
amongst  the  clumps  with  advantage  after  the 
leaves  appear. 

As  cut  flowers  these  Water  Lilies  are  very 
lovely,  but  they  require  a  little  special  manage- 
ment. The  flower-buds  should  be  cut  just  as 
the  perianth  segments  begin  to  open  in  the 
sunshine  for  the  first  time,  and  may  be  ar- 
ranged three,  five,  or  more  together  in  a 
shallow  bowl,  tray,  or  tazza  of  water  and 
placed  in  full  sunshine  if  possible  near  an 
open  window.  So  treated,  they  will  open  for  two 
or  three  successive  days  just  as  they  would  do 
upon  the  plants.  In  this  way  bowls  of  the  diffe- 
rent species  and  varieties  are  most  attractive.  I 
have  tried  both  the  pigmy  varieties  as  well 
as  the  larger  kinds  in  this  way,  and  they  were 
much  admired.  Most  of  the  hardy  Water 
Lilies,  however,  are  essentially  flowers  of  the 
hottest  and  brightest  hours  of  the  day,  opening 
at  ten  or  eleven  and  closing  about  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon.  On  very  hot,  sunny  days 
they  have  opened  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
did  not  close  until  nearly  six  in  the  evening  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  on  dull,  rainy  days  or 
on  dull,  windy  days  they  scarcely  unfold  their 
petals  at  all.  They  close  so  early,  that  many 
have  been  disappointed  with  them  as  flowers 
for  the  dinner-table,  but  they  may  be  used  for 
night  eftects  if  opened  mechanically  with  the 
fingers  before  they  are  floated  in  clear  fresh 
water  amongst  their  own  exquisite  leaves. 
This  must  be  done  gently,  turning  each  seg- 
ment of  the  perianth  from  its  naturally  con- 
cave to  a  convex  position,  beginning  at  the 
sepals  and  turning  each  segment  inside  out- 
wards as  it  were  in  turn.  Some  large  bowls 
of  N.  candidissima  (pure  white)  and  of  N. 
Marliacea  albida  so  treated  quite  puzzled  some 
friends,  who  persisted  in  mistaking  them  for 
night- blossoming  Cacti,  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  floating  amongst  their  own  great  pads 
or  leaves. 

I  can  quite  believe  the  prophetic  drift  of 
"  W.  R.'s  "  recent  note  in  The  G.^ruen  about 
these  most  exquisite  flowers  and  the  fertile 
potentialities  of  the  water  garden.  But  we  are 
never  satisfied.  Some  of  us  are  now  longing 
for  M.  B.  Latour-Marliac  to  give  us  a  hardy 
blue  Water  Lily.  He  has  done  much  for  us 
all,  but  "  much  would  have  more." 

F.  W.  Bdrbidge. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Veronica  Hectori. — This  is  at  once  one  of  the 
rarest,  hardiest,  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  the 
new  and  peculiar  shrubby  species.  These  pretty 
little  .'hrnbs  have  curious  ways.  If  you  change 
them  about  in  different  soils  and  positions  and 
temperatures,  as  you  are  apt  to  do  when  propagat- 
ing and  trying  to  afford  them  the  best  accommoda- 
tion, you  will  get  foliar  developments  so  varied, 
that  you  can  hardly  believe  the  specimens  are  all 
of  one  stock.  The  general  effect  of  this  species 
has  a  resemblance  to  Andromeda  tetragona  and 
A.  fastigiata,  only  that  the  arrangement  of  rudi- 
mentary foliage  is  without  angles.  This  has  now 
stood  with  me  fully  exposed  and  without  the  least 
protection  at  any  time  of  the  year  unharmed  for 
three  years. 

Daffodils.— It  is  true  that  to  the  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  gardener  scores  of  separately  named  kinds 
are  very  similar,  practically  the  same  for  garden 
effect.  It  has  been  said  by  a  Daffodil  authority 
that  not  only  are  the  Daffodils  as  distinct  as  kinds 
in  other  large  families,  but  that  were  one  to  seek 
to  reduce  the  numbers,  it  would  be  hard  to  know 
which  should  be  more  fittingly  discarded,  or  even 
where  to  begin.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  rather  imagine 
that  practically  the  questions  will   be   depth   of 


purse  and  garden  space.  My  own  view  is  that 
those  who  become  enthusiastic  may  grow  large 
collections  or  selections  and  find  few  flowers  to 
afford  more  pleasure  and  interest.  But  that  the 
generality  of  gardeners  might  well  reduce  the 
number  of  varieties,  including  even  the  poeticns 
section,  to  say  a  score  kinds,  and  these  might  be 
selected  to  represent  the  more  distinct  types.  I 
consider  that  the  greatest  mistake  of  the  Daffodil 
grower  or  planter  is  in  leaving  the  planting  undone 
until  the  cold  and  wet  season  sets  in,  and  the  one 
and  most  common  excuse  made  for  the  delay  is  a 
very  sorry  one  at  the  most,  viz.,  that  the  planter 
has  a  few  flowers  in  his  borders  and  does  not  like 
to  disturb  them  yet  to  plant  Daffodils.  In  many 
ways  an  objection  of  this  kind  might  be  obviated, 
and  the  Daffodils  would  then  have  a  full  and  fair 
chance  of  doing  their  best. 

Brachycome  Sinclairi.— This  little  beauty 
sustains  our  interest  in  it  in  the  best  possible  way 
by  keeping  on  flowering  all  summer  till  quite  late. 
It  seems  to  be  tender,  and  yet  I  have  kept  it  with- 
out any  effort  at  all  for  many  years,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  takes  care  of  itself.  Its  earlier  flowers 
produce  good  seed,  which  sows  itself  and  comes 
up  freely  about  the  old  plants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dainty  than  its  tiny  Daisy-like  heads,  and 
still  it  makes  itself  attractive  as  an  uncommon 
form  of  a  common  order.  I  think  very  sandy  soil 
is  best  for  it,  because  I  never  fail  to  find  seedlings 
where  there  is  plenty  of  sand  and  sunshine. 

Lotus  peliorrhynchus.  —  I  would  simply 
notice  this  plant  at  present,  as  I  have  grown  it 
but  one  winter.  I  believe,  however^  it  is  hardy  if 
a  place  somewhat  dry  is  selected  for  it.  Its  slender 
branching  habit  is  most  striking,  and  the  silvery 
foliage  even  more  so.  Without  its  flowers  it  might 
almost  be  described  by  comparison  as  a  silvery 
Asparagus.  For  stony  ledges  in  a  sunny  aspect  it 
is  likely  to  do  well  as  a  permanent  plant. 

Onosma  albo  rosea. — The  propagation  of  the 
woody  Borageworts  is  a  pleasing  and  edifying 
study.  It  is  delightful  to  see  how  some  will 
root  in  just  their  one  particular  way,  and  how 
others  resist  with  deadly  stubbornness  every  form 
of  coaxing,  unless  it  be  that  the  one  mode  or  set 
of  conditions  is  adopted  to  suit  them.  The  "  how 
to  do  it  "  with  these  subjects  has  special  reference, 
I  think,  to  quality  of  material  or  stock,  season  of 
operation,  and  especially  position  and  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  cuttings.  Much  indeed  could  be 
said  about  this  matter  generally  by  taking  note  of 
the  different  species  in  the  relative  sense,  but  the 
present  note  must  deal  only  with  the  plant  named. 
Having  a  strong  plant  to  deal  with  that  had 
previously  had  its  points  picked  out,  I  got  rather 
long  branches,  each  with  a  number  of  laterals  of 
a  year's  growth,  consequently  woody  at  their 
junction  with  the  main  branch.  The  whole  of  the 
main  branch  had  been  laj'ered  for  a  year,  simply 
pegged  to  the  surface.  This,  I  supposed,  would  so 
tone  the  wood  as  to  make  it  callus  quickly  and 
surely  when  made  into  cuttings.  Each  lateral 
was  so  cut  as  to  take  the  inch  or  so  of  the  older 
wood,  and  the  older  wood  in  its  turn  nicked  on  the 
underside  so  as  to  open  up  more  callus  surface. 
I  had  tried  for  several  years  to  root  cuttings  with- 
out some  such  preparation  of  the  wood,  but  never 
seemed  to  be  successful.  In  this  way  the  cuttings 
taken  in  early  summer  and  placed  in  a  bed  of 
moist  sand  in  full  sunshine  made  long  roots  and 
plenty  of  them  in  a  fortnight.  I  find  it  much 
easier  to  deal  with  such  things  when  the  days  are 
longestandw.armest,andthe  IJorageworts  especially 
resent  being  what  we  usually  term  "kept  close." 
It  seems  as  if  their  glandular  surfaces  become 
disarranged  or  destroyed  when  subjected  to  a 
sweating  process,  and  it  is  important,  I  think,  that 
every  leaf  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible, 
as  doubtless  the  foliage  facilitates  root-formation. 
When  placed  in  exposed  situations  as  here  advised, 
the  cuttings  may  sometimes  seem  shrivelled  and 
doubtful,  but  as  soon  as  a  little  root  has  been 
developed,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  how  the  leaves 
begin  to  prick  up,  and  in  a  very  short  time  most 
of  them  near  the  apex  assume  the  normal  state. 
This  somewhat  rare  and  beautiful  plant  is  worth 
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more  than  ordinary  care.  A  word  of  caution  may 
here  be  given  :  do  not  let  down  the  constitution  of 
young  plants  by  making  their  little  branches  into 
cuttings,  or  you  may  lose  all.  Only  strong  speci- 
mens should  be  cut  from,  and  besides  it  is  the 
larger  specimens  alone  which  are  capable  of  giving 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  when  in  flower. 
Woodi-illK,  Kirhstall.  J.  Wood. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  a  little  spare  time  to 
overhaul  and  thoroughly  reconstruct  where  neces- 
sary those  home-made  frames  that  come  in  so 
handy  for  hardening  off  plants  in  spring,  and 
which  are  now  filled  with  pot  Strawberries,  Viola 
cuttings,  and  a  good  batch  of  potted-up  border 
Carnations.  They  are  2  feet  high  at  back  and  is 
inches  in  front,  giving  just  sufficient  slope  to  throw 
off  the  rain,  and  are  formed,  as  stated  in  a  previous 
note,  by  fastening  boards  on  either  side  uprights 
of  4-inch  quartering.  I  find  an  application  of  gas 
tar  to  both  posti  and  boards  more  than  pays  for 
the  time  and  labour  bestowed.  The  woodwork 
lasts  sound  much  longer,  especially  if  the  space 
between  the  boards  is  packed  with  Fern,  straw,  or 
He.ather.  Continuing  the  short  list  of  good  dry- 
weather  plants  mentioned  in  last  week's  notes,  I 
find  Tropicolara  Vesuvius  an  extremely  good  thing, 
as  it  flowers  with  great  freedom,  and  the  season 
has  been  all  against  an  undue  development  of 
foliage.  Associated  with  plants  of  silvery  foliage, 
as  Centaureas,  Gnaphalium,  with  a  groundwork  of 
Veronica  incana,  or  as  a  broad  band  to  a  centre  of 
white  Snapdragon,  it  is  very  pretty  and  effective. 
It  is  a  variety  of  close,  compact  habit,  not  a  trailer, 
and  should  be  planted  tliickly  if  a  mass  of  colour 
is  required.  Cannell's  dwarf  Ageratum,  little  more 
than  3  inches  in  height  and  throwing  large  trusses 
of  flower,  forms  just  now  a  very  bright  bed  as- 
sociated with  clumps  of  Chelsea  Gem  Pelargonium, 
a  variety  with  bright  variegation  and  double 
dark  pink  flowers.  These  things  are  good  de- 
spite the  difficulties  of  the  season,  and  with- 
out having  received  any  aid  in  the  way  of 
watering  and  mulching.  Perhaps  some  corre- 
spondents who  have  grown  tuberous  Begonias 
rather  largely  and  were  unable  to  lend  them 
a  helping  hand  through  the  drought  will  say  how 
they  have  fared.  They  are  certainly  not  generally 
up  to  their  usual  form  by  a  long  way  where  they 
have  had  to  weather  the  drought  without  help,  but 
I  think  extra  good  where  they  were  well  mulched 
and  received  for  some  time  after  planting  liberal 
supplies  of  water.  Seed  of  East  Lothian  Stock 
must  be  sown  at  once  if  an  early  supply  is  required 
for  another  season,  and  the  plants,  so  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled,  be  pricked  out  into  a  frame  or  into  boxes 
and  receive  the  shelter  of  a  frame  with  the  advent 
of  bad  weather.  Such  autumn-sown  plants  have 
been  a  great  success  this  year ;  they  were  early 
planted,  and  consequently  were  well  established  by 
the  time  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather  were  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  more  susceptible  things.  Borders 
or  beds  that  are  to  be  occupied  by  these  Stocks 
another  season  will  pay  for  doing  well,  for  the 
Stock  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  not  only  gets  a  very 
firm  grip  of  the  ground,  but  draws  therefrom  every 
atom  of  goodness. 

If  more  Carnations  were  layered  than  are  likely 
to  be  required  for  beds,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  up  a 
few  in  6-inch  pots  unless  there  are  ample  facilities 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  Tree  Carnations,  and  even 
then  the  experiment  can  be  tried,  for  these  border 
varieties  give  no  trouble  all  through  the  winter 
months,  except  an  occasional  supply  of  water  and 
the  protection  of  pots  from  frost.  If  transferred 
to  a  cool,  airy  house  so  soon  as  signs  of  growth  are 
apparent  in  spring,  the  flowers  will  come  in  very 
useful  for  cutting  before  they  are  available  out  of 
doors.  Only  a  word  of  caution  :  if  the  old  crimson 
Clove  is  included,  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
on  the  foliage  to  see  that  the  disease  to  which  it 
is  so  susceptible  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
We  are  quite  free  from  the  pest  this  year  at  pre- 
sent, and  I  hope  shall  remain  so;  but  potting  up 
the  old  Clove  is  a  risky  business,  and  so  that  par- 


ticular colour  must  be  represented  (as  near  as  we 
can  get  it)  by  Murillo.  From  more  than  one  source 
I  hear  that  batches  of  Margaret  Carnation  potted 
up  in  the  autumn  of  1892  were  very  quickly  badly 
affected  by  the  fungus,  mildew,  or  blight.  Wliat 
is  tlie  proper  term  for  the  mysterious  visitation? 

The  same  cause  which  rendered  most  of  our 
summer  flowers  stunted  in  growth  and  sickly  in 
appearance  has  told  heavily  on  ornamental  trees 
and  .shrubs,  especially  1892  transplanted  stuff ; 
many  failures  are  noticeable,  and  we  shall  have 
a  very  early  ripening  of  foliage  and  leaf-shedding. 
We  have  not  as  yet,  I  fancy,  seen  or  realised  the 
full  effect  of  the  drought,  for  looking  through  a 
large  collection  of  shrubs  the  other  day  on  a  south 
hill,  I  found  in  many  cases  not  only  this  early 
ripening  of  foliage,  but  a  general  absence  of  the 
plump,  firm  wood  and  buds  one  usually  finds  at  this 
season.  KalmiasandAndromedas  with  many  Belgian 
Azaleas,  and  among  deciduous  shrubs  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  show  in  wood  and  hark  what  may  be 
termed  a  drawn-up,  shrivelled  appearance.  A 
few  of  these  plants  were  mulched  with  short 
lawn  Grass,  but  it  proved  of  little  use,  being 
little  better  than  powder  after  a  couple  of  hot 
days.  Among  the  different  things  used  for  special 
situations  in  autumn  planting  operations  the 
ornamental  Grasses  Gynerium  and  Arundo  often  find 
a  place.  From  one  point  of  view,  that  of  grace  and 
elegance  in  the  plume,  the  Arundo  claims  pride  of 
place,  but  I  should  like  to  specially  note  as  a  warn- 
ing to  intending  planters  that  the  Pampas  Grass  is  a 
long  way  the  hardier  of  the  two.  I  should  never 
in  fact  again  plant  Arundo  conspicua  in  any  special 
position,  for  although  not  actually  killed,  severe 
winters  have  reduced  fine  plants  to  little  more  than 
skeletons,  although  after  a  first  experience  they 
have  been  brought  up  and  tied  to  rods  and  pro- 
tected. The  Pampas  Grass,  on  the  other  hand, 
passes  unharmed  through  the  most  severe  weather. 
Other  work  of  the  week  has  been  the  overhauling 
of  winter  window  and  balcony  boxes  which  will  be 
required  about  the  end  of  the  month.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  such  boxes  than  small  coniferu: 
with  an  outer  edging  of  Periwinkle.  I  have  tried 
several  evergreen  shrubs  with  either  green  or 
variegated  foliage,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Aucubas,  the  majority  succumb  in  sharp  winters, 
leaving  gaps  in  the  boxes.  The  inmates  of  the 
boxes  want  cutting  over  slightly  to  keep  them 
within  bounds,  surface  soil  pricked  over  and  re- 
moved, and  a  bit  of  good  stuli  substituted  if  such 
work,  by  the  way,  was  not  performed  in  spring. 
That  is  really  the  better  time  to  do  it,  as  it  leads 
to  density  of  growth  and  bright  rich  foliage. 
Claremorit.  E.  Burrell, 
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SUMMER    TRANSPLANTING    OF 
, CONIFERS. 

On  September  11  of  last  year,  when  visiting 
for  the  first  time  the  celebrated  nurseries  of 
MM.  Honore  Defresne  et  fils  at  Vitry-sur- 
Seine,  and  more  particularly  inspecting  that 
part  of  their  ground.s  which  lies  near  Villejuif, 
and  is  specially  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coni- 
fers, I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  trans- 
planting, or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  tub- 
bing of  these  trees  had  just  been  completed. 

Now,  the  period  which  has  always  been  re- 
commended as  the  best  for  transplanting  coni- 
fers is  during  autumn  (October  and  November) 
in  the  case  of  light  soils,  and  during  spring 
(April  and  May)  in  the  case  of  heavy  soils. 
The  latter  period  is  that  which  is  most  usually 
selected,  for  the  reason  that,  as  growth  is  then 
commencing  and  the  sap  circulating  actively, 
the  trees  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from  being  re- 
moved from  the  soil.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
ascertained  fact  that  the  success  of  a  plantation 


of  evergreen  trees  is  more  certain  when  the  sap 
is  actively  at  work  than  when  it  is  at  rest  or 
dormant.  But,  as  one  can  never  be  sure  how 
the  weather  may  turn  out  afterwards  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
that  if  a  spring  planting  is  succeeded  by  a 
mild,  moist  time,  all  will  go  well  ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  a  dry,  scorching  season  sets  in,  as 
happened  this  year,  everything  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

From  these  considerations  I  must  say  that 
the  period  for  transplanting  conifers  which  has 
been  adopted  by  MM.  Defresne  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  every  respect  deserving  of  recom- 
mendation. The  operation  should  be  com- 
menced during  the  last  fortnight  in  August, 
for  it  will  bo  too  late  to  set  about  it  if  this 
is  delayed  to  the  early  part  of  September,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  at  the  time  first 
mentioned  (the  last  fortnight  in  August)  coni- 
fers will  have  ceased  making  fresh  growth  over- 
ground, but  their  sap  is  still  sutlioiently  active, 
after  the  main  roots  have  been  trimmed  or 
shortened,  to  produce  an  unfailing  and  abundant 
growth  of  fibrous  roots,  by  which  the  trees  will 
be  nourished.  These  new  fibrous  roots  will 
have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  soil  during  the 
succeeding  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  the  trees  wOl  thereby  be  enabled  to 
withstand  the  rigour  of  the  winter  and  come 
out  in  the  following  spring  eciual  to  subjects 
that  have  been  transplanted  a  year  previously. 
I  must  add  that  if  the  weather  at  and  after 
the  indicated  time  of  planting  is  set  fair,  as  it 
generally  then  is,  the  transplanted  trees  must 
be  frequently  watered  either  from  fine-rosed 
watering-cans,  or,  better  still,  with  a  garden 
engine.  In  watering,  care  must  be  taken  to 
give  the  leaves  a  thorough  drenching,  as  the 
main  object  of  the  watering  is  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  to  diminish  the  amount  of  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  and  thus  to  powerfully  help  the 
trees  to  strike  root.  In  the  morning  or  the 
evening  is  the  proper  time  to  administer  these 
waterings,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

This  period  of  transplanting  conifers  will 
also  be  very  advantageous  to  nurserymen  in 
another  way,  as  at  that  time  the  operation  of 
shield- grafting  with  a  dormant  bud  will  have 
been  almost  completed,  and  then,  being  less 
pressed  upon  by  other  work  than  they  would 
be  in  spring,  they  can  proceed  to  the  important 
work  of  transplanting  conifers  under  the  most 
advantageous  conditions. 

But  as  there  are  conifers  for  all  kinds  of 
soils,  and  as  the  most  of  them  succeed  well  in 
siliceous- clayey  or  clayey-siliceous  soils,  it  may 
be  objected  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  August  soils  of  this  kind  after  a  short  period 
of  dry  weather  become  so  hard,  that  the  work 
of  transplanting  or  lifting  the  trees  would  not 
be  easy.  In  this  particular  and  very  possible 
case  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  wait  for 
a  propitious  fall  of  rain,  or  else,  if  the  means  of 
doing  so  are  available,  to  water  the  ground  be- 
fore commencing  operations. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  especially  applic- 
able to  conifers  raised  in  the  open  ground,  and 
which  have  already  attained  a  sufficient  size  for 
planting  out  at  once  in  paiks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  but  they  are  also  applicable  to  the 
youngest  conifers  raised  in  pots  as  well  as 
generally  to  any  conifers  that  are  to  be  trans- 
planted or  repotted. 

In  transplanting  conifers  in  the  open  ground, 
it  is  very  essential  to  avoid  a  practice  which  is 
very  commonly  followed,  namely,  that  of  dip- 
ping the  roots  of  the  trees  in  a  thick  mixture 
composed  of  one-half  pure  loam  and  one-half 
cow  manure,  tempered  with  water  into  such  a 
consistence   that   it   wUl   adhere   firmly  to  the 
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roots.  This  operation  (coiumoDly  termed  "pra- 
Hnage  ")  is  au  e.xcellent  one  for  the  deciduous- 
leaved  forest  and  ornamental  trees,  but  an 
ei|ually  b.ul  one  for  conifers,  which,  as  well  as 
Rhododendrons,  generally  speakint;,  and  all 
peat-loving  plants,  do  not  like  or  thrive  on 
nitrogenous  inanures.  This  fact  or  truth,  which 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Cornu, 
of  the  Museum,  has  been  proved  to  me  clearly 
by  the  fate  of  a  batch  of  yoving  Yew  trees 
which  had  liad  their  roots  dipped  in  this  mix- 
ture at  the  time  when  they  were  transplanted, 
and  made  no  growth  whatever  for  two  years 
afterwards.  This  spring  they  have  given  the 
first  indication  of  making  any  fresh  growth, 
that  is,  in  the  third  year  after  they  were  trans- 
planted. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  summarise  as  follows  : 
Plant  or  transplant  conifers  during  the  second 
fortnight  in  August,  and  never  give  them  any 
kind  (if  nitrogenous  manure. — C.  Grosdemange, 
in  JUi-ite  llorticulc. 

To  the  foregoing  is  appended  the  following 
note  by  M.  Edouard  Andre  : — 

The  practice  recommended  by  M.  Grosdemange, 
and  which  he  saw  eo  judiciously  carried  out  in  the 


enormous  crops  of  fruit  nearly  every  year,  and  is 
then  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. — A.  D. 

Hypericum  Moserianum. — We  have  pre- 
viously niaiie  note  of  this  hybrid  St.  John's  Wort 
in  The  (.;.\uuion,  but  it  deserves  mention  again, 
as  it  is  of  great  beauty  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  where  both  small  and  large  beds  are  car- 
peted with  the  dwarf  growth  enriched  with  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  H.  calycinum 
and  H.  patulum,  and  is  a  very  useful  and  orna- 
mental kind  for  planting  in  distinct  beds,  as  it 
blooms  from  early  summer  until  quite  late  in 
autumn,  whilst  it  is  in  perfection  in  full  summer, 
when  few  shrubby  things  are  in  bloom. 


CISTUS  FORMt^SUS. 

This  is  an  erect,  much-branched,  bushy  shrub, 
with  leaves  greenish  when  old,  but  covered 
with  a  whitish  tomentum  when  young,  and  large 
bright  yellow  tlowers  with  a  deep  purplLsh 
brown  blotch  near  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
species  thrives  well  in  any  rich,  dry  soil,  but  is 
apt  to  succumb  to  the  cold  and  wet  of  English 
winters.  It  is,  however,  such  a  beautiful  plant, 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a 
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nurseiies  of  JIM.  H.  Defresne,  was  many  years 
ago  highly  recommended  by  M.  Andr^  Leroy,  the 
celebrated  nurseryman  at  Angers,  where  the 
practice  of  transplanting  conifers  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  is  still  carried  out,  as  it  has  been 
in  other  places  also  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

In  my  own  practice  of  forming  plantations  in 
parks  and  gardens,  I  frequently  transplant  conifers 
at  the  end  of  summer  and  always  with  success.  I 
therefore  feel  bound  to  add  my  testimony  to  that 
of  M.  Grosdemange,  and  to  congratulate  him  for 
having  so  opportunely  directed  the  attention  of 
planters  to  this  admirable  practice. 


The  Siberian  Crab.— Mr.  Hooper  may  well 
express  surprise  that  this  beautiful  tree  is  not 
more  frequently  found  on  lawns.  There  is  no  more 
fruitful  or  handsome  deciduous  tree  in  cultivation 
than  is  the  Siberian  Crab  when  in  bloom  or  in 
fruit.  With  this  Crab  should  be  planted  Quinces, 
Medlars,  Morello  Cherries,  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
Apples,  Mulbenies,  indeed  any  fruiting  tree  that 
gives  beautiful  bloom  in  the  spring  and  rich  colour 
when  in  fruit  in  the  hutumn.  Mr.  Molynenx  has 
at  Swanmore  a  grand  Siberian  Crab  tree  that  beats 


pot  of  cuttings  each  autumn  in  a  cold  frame, 
planting  these  out  in  the  open  the  following 
spring.  It  is  one  of  the  largest- flowered  spe- 
cies and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome 
of  all  the  Sun  Roses.  If  raised  from  seeds, 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  ripen  in  ab\indance, 
a  considerable  range  of  variation  in  the  depth 
of  the  yellow  colour  and  in  the  size  and  in- 
tensity of  the  purplish  blotch  is  obtained. 
Seedlings  also  vary  a  good  deal  in  foliage  cha- 
racters, so  that  any  especially  desirable  variety 
should  always  be  increased  by  cuttings,  which 
root  readily  if  made  of  half-ripened  wood  and 
inserted  in  a  shaded  cool  frame  in  autumn. 


CONIFERS  AND  MOISTURE. 
In  no  place  that  I  have  visited,  where  conifers  are 
grown  in  the  most  successful  manner,  have  I  ever 
seen  them  planted  upon  raised  mounds.  This 
system  is  an  utter  mistake  ;  of  this  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, and  many  will  have  cause  to  regret  its 
having  been  adopted  after  such  a  phenomenally 
dry  spring  and  summer  as  that  of  the  present  year. 
Not  only  will  this  be  the  case  in  newly-planted 
examples,  but  it  will  also  seriou.sly  affect  others 


which  have  been  planted  several  years.  Where 
mounded  up  it  will  be  qui'e  impossible  for  the 
riiiufall,  during  many  months  to  come,  to  Iho- 
rouglily  penetrate  the  soil.  It  is  not  cnly  at  the 
present  time,  but  during  another  season  also,  that 
bad  results  will  ersue,  for  where  there  is  a  sem- 
blanr'j  of  drought  at  all  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  by  a  process  of  slow  starvation,  that  those 
permanently  established  will  quite  succumb.  I 
have  seen  the  finest  of  our  imported  conifera;  from 
Japan,  from  North  and  South  America,  and  from 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  thriving  amazingly  well 
in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  all  seem- 
ing to  be  in  perfect  accord.  In  each  of  these 
places,  where  found  growing  most  luxuriantly,  the 
rainfall  of  the  district  has  been  above  the  average. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  and  that  part  contiguous  to 
Windermere  in  particular.  Here  the  rainfall  is 
always  noted  as  being  excessive,  but  conifers  of  all 
kiniU  luxuriate  in  the  district. 

They  do  not  show  any  symptoms  of  sufTering 
from  the  effects  of  the  more  severe  frosts  of 
the  winter  season.  In  the  south,  with  several  de- 
grees less  of  frost  as  a  rule,  many  examples  will 
be  found  that  are  not  nearly  so  healthy.  One 
might  naturally  assume  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  conifera;,  which  come  from  a  country 
milder,  on  the  whole, than  Great  Britain,  they  would 
suffer  more  from  frost  than  anything  else.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  can  be  abundantly  verified  in 
many  instances  in  the  localities  already  quoted. 
The  cause  of  non-success  in  several  districts  must 
be  rather  traced  to  a  weakened  constitution  brought 
about  by  want  of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season,  this  being  afterwards  hastened  or  made 
more  apparent  by  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter 
and  easterly  winds.  Some  might  think  that,  where 
the  rainfall  was  so  excessive,  the  growth  would  be 
too  vigorous  and  that  each  kind  would  grow  out  of 
character;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  but 
rather  the  reverse  follows.  I  have  never  seen  such 
compact  growth  anywhere  in  the  coniferie  as  in 
the  lake  district  and  North  Wales,  notably  the 
former.  There  are,  I  am  fully  aware,  other  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  success  already  indicated. 
One  is  the  fine  quality  of  the  loam,  which  is  sound 
and  enduring,  being  full  of  fibre,  not  of  light  tex- 
ture, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy ;  another  is, 
witliout  doubt,  the  rocky  character  of  the  subsoil, 
the  rocks  cropping  up  here  and  there  in  most  of 
the  gardens  where  these  plants  thrive  so  well. 
This  latter  fact  points  undoubtedly  to  a  natural 
system  of  drainage.  That  this  is  essentially  need- 
ful cannot  be  disputed,  for,  in  spite  of  these  conifers 
thriving  so  well,  they  must  not  be  designated 
marsh  or  aquatic  plants.  Herein  comes  the 
mistake,  on  the  other  hand,  of  planting  upon 
mounds  of  raised  earth,  thinking  to  avoid  the  evil 
of  excessive  moisture,  therefore  falling  into  the 
opposite  evil  of  drought  instead.  How,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  fact  of  water-logging  the  soil 
around  the  roots  to  be  overcome  upon  retentive 
land  in  localities  where  a  rocky  stratum  does  not 
exist  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  of  any  real 
service  in  draining  the  soil  ?  The  answer  to  this  is, 
provide  drainage  either  by  means  of  pipes,  or  brick 
bats,  or  any  suitable  refuse  to  effect  this,  and  then 
plant  upon  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  so  that 
each  plant  receives  its  fair  share  of  moisture. 
Upon  what  are  termed  light  soils,  or  where  the 
subsoil  is  gravelly,  these  precautions  would  not  be 
necessary.  In  these  cases,  however,  artificial 
watering  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  such  seasons 
as  the  present  one,  and  even  in  others  more  favour- 
able to  healthy  growth.  The  reason  why  coniferae 
do  not  receive  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  is 
without  doubt  the  fact  that  they  do  not  show  signs 
of  distress  at  the  time  in  such  a  plain  and  unmis- 
takable manner  as  do  many  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
In  what  are  termed  dry  localities,  it  is  incumbent 
to  guard  against  this  suffering  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  watering,  and  syringing  also  in  the  case 
of  newly-planted  trees.  In  doing  this  it  may  be 
urged  that  labour  is  scarce  and  time  cannot  be 
spared,  or  that  proper  conveniences  are  not  avail- 
.able.  Having  to  purchase  and  replant  fresh  ex- 
amples will  in  a  short  time  involve  more  expense. 
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however,  with  the  same  disadvantages  to  be  fought 
against. 

I  have  furthermore  noted  that  the  best  results 
have  been  apparent  where  at  least  a  partial  shelter 
has  been  obtainable  from  easterly  winds.  In  some 
districts  these  prevail  more  than  in  others,  or,  at 
any  rate,  are  more  injurious  in  some  localities  than 
in  others.  Protection,  therefore,  from  easterly 
winds  as  e.xperienced  in  many  parts  of  this  country 
should  be  duly  considered  when  fixing  upon  a  spot 
for  fresh  planting.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  think 
that  an  easterly  wind  in  either  the  lake  district  or 
in  North  Wales,  or  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  for 
all  that,  would  be  nearly  so  injurious  as  in  the 
more  level  districts,  where  it  gains  force  and  the 
atmosphere  is  less  laden  with  humidity.  In  the 
case  of  conifers  in  general  all  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  soils  and  situations  so  as  to 
avoid  in  some  measure  disappointment  in  the 
future.  Conifers  in  general  are  wind-resisting 
subjects,  but  it  is  the  easterly  wind  that  tries 
them  most.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  Anglesea 
(N.W.),  for  instance,  where  fully  exposed  to  the 
westerly  gales,  the  Retinosporas  thrive  surprisingly 
well,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  although 
largely  laden  with  saline  matter,  not  harming 
tbem  in  the  least.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
sooty  fogs  prevail,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  them  alive  and  at  all  present- 
able. This,  in  my  opinion,  might  in  some  measure 
be  obviated  by  having  recourse  to  the  garden 
engine  more  frequently  to  wash  them,  and  that 
even  in  the  winter  season.  In  Scotland  it  is  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  the 
large  rainfall,  that  is  so  conducive  to  that 
splendid  growth  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Abies, 
of  the  Picea,  and  of  the  Pinus  families.  In  North 
Wales  the  same  conditions  obtain  more  or  less,  the 
severity  of  the  frosts  not  appearing  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  growth.  It  is  ratherfrom  drouglit, 
I  am  fully  convinced,  that  failure  to  succeed  with 
these  splendid  subjects  in  general  must  be  antici- 
pated.—H.  G.,  in  Field. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  RACES  OF 
CULTIVATED  PLANTS.* 
The  subject  on  which  I  intend  to  address 
you  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
rather  special  and  limited  one.  I  trust, 
however,  that  upon  consideration  you  will 
see  with  me  that  it  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  of  the  deepest  interest.  I  claim 
for  it  a  constant  and  all-powerful  action  in 
the  life  of  garden  plants  when  we  are  seeking 
the  most  improved  races. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  life- 
work  of  plants  is  to  make  the  mineral  wealth 
of  tlie  earth  fitted  for  the  use  of  animals  and 
of  man.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  plant's  work 
can  be  done  well  or  ill  according  to  its  more 
or  less  perfect  fitness  to  its  functions.  It  is, 
moreover,  within  tlie  power  of  man  to  consider' 
and  to  some  extent  control,  the  efficiency  of 
plants  in  regard  to  their  work,  to  select  and 
to  increase  the  best  only,  and  by  continued 
selection  to  develop  more  and  more  the  good 
qiialities  of  each  kind.  In  this  way  man 
raises  races  and  varieties  of  plants  wliioh  do 
their  work  best  and  quickest.  Heredity  is 
the  lever  by  which  the  results  of  the  study 
and  care  and  perseverance  of  the  raiser  are 
fixed,  so  to  .say,  into  tlie  most  valuable  of  the 
plants  grown  for  man's  use  or  deliglit.  We 
have  no  more  powerful  means  of  improve- 
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ment  of  vegetable  form-s.  All  the  care,  food 
and  protection  given  to  plants  may  make 
them  larger  and  finer,  but  only  selection 
among  many  of  the  same  kind,  with  the 
help  of  heredity,  can  fashion  an  enduring 
race  of  plants  with  special  good  qualities  for 
our  farms,  gardens  or  orchards.  Chance  seed- 
ing may  yield  some  very  good  finds,  as  some- 
times a  good  hit  is  made  by  sliooting  at  ran- 
dom. But  no  good  marksman  will,  even 
after  the  luckiest  of  chance  .shots,  dispense 
with  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  judgment  for 
the  rest  of  the  day !  In  the  same  way  no 
experienced  raiser  will  trust  to  chance  in  the 
choice  of  the  seed  from  which  he  expects 
some  precious  results.  He  will  gather  it  from 
one  plant  seen  among  many,  and  will  have 
good  reasons  to  show  for  his  choice. 

It  is  plain  that  selection  was  not  at  all 
times  done  with  such  thought  and  skill 
as  it  is  now ;  but  ever  since  plants  have 
been  cultivated  an  evident  improvement  has 
been  going  on  for  our  benefit,  and  fixed 
and  valuable  races  of  field  plants,  vege- 
tables, flowers  and  fruits  were  known  to 
the  oldest  nations  and  are  mentioned  by  the 
oldest  writers.  Since  the  settlement  of  Ame- 
rica a  new  field  was  oiiened  for  good  work, 
which  yielded  a  splendid  crop  of  honour  and 
protit  to  American  as  well  as  to  European 
cultivators,  and  through  them  to  their  re 
spective  countries.  Let  anyone  who  doubts 
the  high  value  of  selection  look  at  our  fine 
races  of  Cabbages,  Kales,  Cauliflowers,  Kohl 
Eabi  and  Rutabaga  and  compare  them 
with  the  wild  Cabbage  of  our  western  shores 
of  Europe ;  let  him  compare  our  fine  garden 
Beets  and  our  Mangolds  to  the  wild  Beet  of 
the  Mediterranean  shores  ;  let  him  compare 
the  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes  of  today  with 
the  wild  South  American  plants,  and  he  will 
see  proof  that  only  human  thought  and  skill 
have  brought  about  such  wonderful  changes — 
many  of  them  in  our  own  day,  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  hundreds  of  years  in 
existence.  In  the  Tomato  and  Potato  we 
have  two  distinct  examples  of  garden  races, 
viz.,  (1)  those  which  are  increased  from  .seeds, 
as  the  Tomato,  and  (2)  those  which  are  in- 
creised  by  division  of  a  plant,  as  the  Potato. 
Even  where  we  divide  the  plant  itself, 
heredity  is  of  some  importance,  as  new 
varieties  can  be  raised  from  seed  only,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  gather  seeds 
meant  for  the  purpose  from  one  variety  of 
Potato  or  from  another.  Distinct  groups  of 
races  are  seen  in  the  Potato,  as  the  Rose 
trilje,  to  which  the  Early  Rose,  Late  Rose,  and 
many  more  can  be  referred.  Just  in  the 
same  way  a  nurseryman  who  sows  Pear 
pips  in  search  of  new  varieties  will  take 
good  care  to  take  them  from  some  old  son 
the  parentage  of  which  gives  good  hopes 
of  success.  It  follows  then  that  even  wliere 
increase  by  division  is  the  rule,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  quality  and  history  of  a  plant 
may  be  of  essential  importance. 

What  Heredity  is. 

Where  selection  is  done  with  skill  and  care 
the  improvement  of  many  kinds  of  cultivated 


plants  efl'eoted  by  its  means  is  invaluable. 
The  large  Pansies,the  huge  hybrid  Gladioli,  the 
laige-flowercd  Cannas  were  all  brought  from 
the  state  of  small  flowers  to  their  present 
excellence  in  our  own  day  by  careful  ob- 
servers, who,  watching  every  variation  and 
keeping  an  exact  record  of  the  descent  of 
all  their  plants,  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
wonderful  action  of  heredity. 

That  plants  are  en<lowed  wiiili  the  power 
of  changing  to  some  extent  under  altered  and 
varying  conditions  no  one  will  deny  who 
knows  even  a  little  natural  history.  Such 
chang-s  will  occur  in  wild  Nature  as  well 
as  under  cultivation,  and  by  the  action  of 
heredity  will  be  transmitted  more  or  less 
faithfully  to  the  next  generation. 

But  an  all-important  fact  must  be  recog- 
nised and  remembered.  It  is  that  in  the 
wild  state  only  such  variations  have  a  chance 
of  enduring  as  give  the  plant  in  which  they 
occur  some  advantage  in  its  life.  Many  va- 
riations appear  every  year  which  soon  disap- 
pear, because  they  are  a  loss,  not  a  gain  to  the 
plant.  Suppose  in  the  wild  state  a  Putato 
plant  with  short  stems  and  late  sprouting 
tubers  in  a  mass  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 
Such  a  plant  would  not  have  any  chance 
against  rank-growing  and  early  shooting  va- 
rieties, and  it  would  soon  perish.  Still, 
some  such  characters  belong  to  some  of  our 
best  Potatoes.  This  is  owing  to  the  action 
of  man,  who  throws  his  power  into  the 
balance  whan  cidtivating  plants  which  are 
usefid  or  pleasant  to  him,  and  who  gives  the 
weakest  plant,  if  it  is  for  some  reason  a 
favourite  with  him,  all  the  advantage  he  can 
to  make  it  thrive  and  answer  his  purpose. 
Most  of  the  variations  induced  in  our  garden 
plants  are  not  in  favour  of  the  plant  if 
in  a  "  free  fight "  with  its  kind  in  Nature. 
All  our  improved  roots,  as  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, Beets,  make  an  early  and  succulent 
growth  for  our  own  benefit,  but  not  at 
all  for  their  own  good.  If  left  to  their  fate 
to  struggle  with  their  own  wild  forms  they 
would  soon  have  to  take  a  "back  seat,"  and  very 
likely  soon  perish.  It  follows  then  that  va- 
rieties improved  from  man's  jjoint  of  view 
must  receive  kind  treatment  and  riclier  food 
than  wild  forms  of  the  same  plant.  The  cul- 
tivated plant,  like  the  domesticated  animal, 
yields  in  a  measure  its  powers  of  self-defence 
to  adapt  itself  to  our  service.  Man  must  in 
return  provide  for  its  safety  and  nourish- 
ment. In  the  imjjrovement  of  plants  the 
action  of  man,  much  like  influences  which 
act .  on  plants  in  the  wild  state,  only  brings 
about  slow  and  gradual  changes,  often  scarcely 
noticeable  at  first.  But  if  the  efforts  towards 
the  desired  end  be  kept  on  steadily,  the  changes 
will  soon  become  greater  and  greater,  ami  the 
last  stages  of  the  improvement  will  become 
much  more  rapid  than  the  first  ones. 

I  may  relate  here  in  a  few  words  an  un- 
published experiment  which  I  have  been 
conducting  for  more  than  twenty  years — 
from  1872  to  the  present  year.  It  has 
consisted  in  cultivating  one  of  our  Parsley 
Worts  (Authriscus  sylvestris),  a  European 
weed,  in   order   to   change   its   slender  and 
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much-forked  roots  into  llcsliy,  straight,  and 
clenn  roots,  say  like  thosi'  of  the  ]'arsiiip. 
Amongst  the  first  batch  of  roots  raised 
from  wihl  seeds  a  dozen  were  selected  with 
a  tendency  in  their  roots  to  larger  and 
straigliter  bodies.  Eacli  root  was  planted 
separately  and  i's  seed  harvested  separately. 
Of  the  dozen  lots  obtained,  eight  or  nine 
were  discarded  at  once,  and  roots  were 
selected  only  in  such  lots  as  exhibited  some 
trace  of  variation.  Again  a  dozen  roots  or  so 
were  chosen,  a  drawing  made  of  each  root, 
which  was  afterwards  planted  separate!}'.  1 
have  sketches  of  all  the  roots  selected,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  follow  all  the  stages  of 
variation  of  each  plant  living  at  this  day. 
For  the  first  ten  years  the  changes  were 
slight,  but  now  they  are  more  end  more 
marked  with  every  generation,  and  in  some 
of  the  lots  the  straight  and  smooth  roots  are 
the  most  numerous. 

My  object  was  not  to  create  a  new  vege- 
table, as  the  roots  of  Anthriscus  sylvostris 
have  such  a  strong  taste  of  camphor  as  to  be 
quite  uneatable,  but  simply  to  show  that 
careful  and  continuous  selection  could  trans- 
form a  wild  plant  in  years  that  do  not 
equal  a  quarter  of  the  span  of  many  human 
lives.  Like  results  had  been  shown  by  my 
grandfather  with  the  wild  Carrot,  only  its 
results  were  open  to  controversy  as  to  pos- 
sible crosses  between  garden  varieties  and 
the  wild  strain.  No  such  objection  can  be 
raised  in  the  case  of  my  wood  Parsley  Wort. 

How  IT  W0RK8. 

Although  heredity  is  an  ever-present  and 
active  agent  in  the  transmission  of  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  in  organised  being.s,  its 
mode  of  action  is  not  so  simple  as  at  a  lirst 
glance  it  might  seem  to  be.  That  like  breeds 
like  is  a  commonly  admitted  fact,  but  there 
like  must  be  taken  in  a  rather  broad  sense, 
and  the  fact  that  some  diircrences  may  occur 
between  the  parent  and  the  offspring  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  improvement  of  plants  by  selec- 
tion. 

A  being  born  from  one  or  two  of  the  same 
kind  will  be  like  his  parent  or  parents.  But 
if  the  parents,  although  of  one  kind,  were  not 
exactly  like  one  another,  how  will  the  des- 
cendant look  ?  AVill  it  take  after  the  one 
or  after  the  other,  or  blend  the  features 
of  both  ?  And  again,  if  each  of  the 
parents  comes  from  two  different  ancestors, 
which  of  the  four  will  lake  the  lead  in  the 
form  and  character  of  the  new  l)eing  I 

The  network  of  lines  of  attraction  which 
would  induce  a  living  organism,  plant  or 
animal,  to  be  like  every  one  of  its  ancestors  can 
scarcely  be  unravelled.  Still,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  influences  acting  on  an  in- 
cipient organism  can  he  pretty  accurately 
summed  up  in  direct  heredity,  which  tends 
to  make  the  new  plant  or  animal  to  re- 
semble its  immediate  progenitors,  and  ata- 
vism, which  induces  it  to  he  like  the 
mass  of  its  removed  ancestors.  1  omit  for 
the  present  the  idiosyncrasy,  which  is  the 
tendency  in  the  new  plant  to  combine  the  in- 
herited characteristics  in  some  special  manner 


adapted  to  its  own  particular  wants.  If  the 
paivnt  was  like  its  progenitors,  then  all  the 
influences  work  the  same  way,  and  there  is 
every  chance  of  perfect  fixity  in  the  series  of 
beings  born  in  succession.  But  if  the  pro- 
genitors for  one  or  more  generations  has 
swerved  from  the  characteristics  of  the  an- 
cestors, heredity  and  atavism  will  come  into 
conflict,  anil  the  outcome  cannot  be  predicted 
surely. 

Some  hints  on  probabilities  may  be  had 
from  an  experiment  conducted  by  my  father 
on  two  varieties  of  the  Lupinus  hirsutus,  the 
one  with  blue  and  the  other  with  pink  flovrers. 
The  conditions  were  in  this  case  very  well 
adapted  to  the  study  of  the  action  of  heredity, 
the  llowcr.s  being  in  the  Lupine  not  only  her- 
maphrodite, but  also  cleistcgamou-s,  so  that  a 
seed  is  the  produce  of  only  one  bloom  of  one 
plant.  Two  lots  of  seedsweresownto  begin  with, 
some  of  the  blue  and  some  of  the  pink  strain. 
Most  plants  turned  out  true  ;  still  a  few  with 
pink  flowers  were  found  in  the  lot  of  blue, 
and  conversely  some  blue  amongst  the  pink 
ones. 

In  the  following  year  seeds  of  the  true 
plants  were  sown  again,  and  along  with  them 
seeds  of  the  "  rogues "  found  in  each  lot. 
In  the  latter  the  greater  projiortion  of  plants 
followed  the  colour  of  the  parent  plant,  but 
a  great  many  more  showed  the  alternative 
colour  than  was  the  case  in  the  original  lots. 
Seed  from  blue  and  pink-flovv'ercd  plants  of 
the  third  generation  were  sown  again,  every 
possible  combination  in  the  relations  of  the 
ancestors  as  to  colour  and  distance  being  tried 
as  much  as  possible  and  the  number  of  blue 
and  pink-flowered  plants  being  carefully  noted 
in  each  case,  and  the  experiment  was  cariied 
on  for  several  years.  Though  no  exact  rules 
can  be  arrived  at  from  experiments  with  liv- 
ing things,  from  the  tabulated  results  of  the 
experiment  the  following  inferences  can  be 
drawn  :  — 

1.  I  he  tendency  to  resemble  its  parents  is 
generally  the  strongest  in  any  plant. 

2.  But  it  is  notably  impaired  if  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  tendency  to  resemble 
the  bulk  of  the  ancestors. 

3.  This  latter  tendency  (called  atavism)  is 
constant,  though  not  very  strong,  and  scarcely 
becomes  impaired  by  a  series  of  generations 
passing  by  without  a  reversion  to  the  ancestral 
type  having  taken  place. 

4.  (Jn  the  contraiy,the  tendency  to  resendjle 
a  near  jirogenitor  (two  or  three  generations 
only  distant)  very  soon  becomes  obliterated  if 
the  said  progenitor  be  diffeient  from  the  bulk 
of  the  ancestors.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  choice  new  races  can  be  raised  quickest 
and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  labour 
where  all  needless  conflict  in  the  hereditary 
powers  is  avoided. 

How  THE  Action  of  HEiiEDirv  can  Best 
BE  TcBKED  to  Account. 

But  it  may  be  rightly  remarked  here  that  it 
must  be  shown  how  variations  can  be  obtained 
before  we  are  shown  how  they  can  be  made 
permanent. 


It  is  admitted  by  all  observers  that  plants 
being  immovably  fixed  in  the  ground  by  their 
roots,  and  consequently  prevented  from  seek- 
ing favourable  and  from  avoiding  untoward 
circumstances,  are  endowed  by  way  of  com- 
peiuation  with  the  power  to  adapt  themscdves 
to  some  extent  to  different  cmidilions  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  The  manner  in  which  plants 
so  adapt  thenifelves  is  most  admirable,  but 
it  is  not  here  the  place  nor  the  time  to  con- 
sider it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  changes 
in  the  size,  position,  and  anatomy  of  their 
various  organs  appear  to  be  much  called  up 
by  than  produced  directly  by  the  changed 
conditions.  The  important  point  in  the 
present  case  is  that  variations  in  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  cultivated  race  may  and  do 
occur  occasionally,  and  that  such  variations 
can  be  made  permanent  and  still  magnified  by 
the  process  of  selection.  To  wait  for  them 
to  appear  among  seedlings  is  the  simplest 
and  most  ordinary  process.  But  their  ap- 
pearance can  bo  hastened  and  made  more 
probable  by  the  selection  of  seeds  from  a  plant 
showing  already  some  trace  of  variation,  or  by 
means  of  a  cross  with  some  other  variety  of  the 
same  species.  As  soon  as  a  distinct  variation 
has  made  its  appearance,  the  work  of  selection 
begins.  The  essential  thing  is  to  secure  a 
deviation  from  the  old  tyi)e  of  the  plant  under 
experiment.  It  matters  little  whether  such 
deviation  takes  place  in  the  desired  direction 
or  not.  Some  authors  even  advise  the  ex- 
periment(.>r  to  look  for  any  change  at  the  first 
stage,  and  at  the  next  one  for  the  greatest 
possible  deviation  from  the  first  change  in  any 
direction  except  a  reversion  to  the  old  type. 
This  may  be  useful  as  far  as  the  appearance 
of  new  forms  is  concerned,  but  if  adhered  to 
too  long,  it  might  make  the  fixation  of  the 
new  forms  rather  difficult  and  .slow  by  breeding 
continuity  out  of  the  new  race. 

"Whatever  the  cause  of  the  original  varia- 
tion was,  action  of  the  plant's  own  tendency 
to  vary,  or  some  external  cause,  or  a  cross  of 
pollen,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
the  variation  permanent  by  selection.  This 
is  sometimes  very  easy,  the  new  form  be- 
coming at  once  perfectly  true  and  fixed.  A 
case  in  point  occurred  several  years  ago  in 
my  trial  grounds  at  Verrieres.  One  plant  of 
Clarkia  elegans  with  pure  white  double 
flowers  was  discovered  among  a  number  of 
the  same  species  with  double  purple  fiowers. 
It  was  singled  out  of  the  seed  sown  the 
next  year,  when  every  jilant  raised  gave  only 
double  white  blooms,  and  it  has  never  since 
been  known  to  give  any  but  pure  white 
flowers.  If  such  cases  were  of  common  occur- 
rence, they  would  make  the  task  of  the 
breeder  of  new  varieties  a  very  easy  one. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  very  rare  exceptions, 
and  the  tendency  of  new  seedling  forms  is 
rather  to  revert  freijuently  and  rapidly  to  the 
original  type.  Great  attention  and  vigilance 
must  be  exerted  to  counterbalance  this  ten- 
dency to  reversion.  Tln'  best  and  most  use- 
ful plan  is  not  to  mix  together  the  seeds  of 
the  selected  plants  in  case  several  were 
singled  out,  but  to  sow  the  seed  of  each 
separately,  as  the  several  plants  selected  may 
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be  en -lowed  in  a  very  unequal  de^'ree  with 
the  power  o£  trausmitting  their  own  charac- 
teiistics  to  their  proi;eny.  Now  the  principal 
object  and  the  principal  effect  of  selection  if 
well  conducted  is  to  effect  a  complete  trans- 
mission of  the  qualities  we  seek  of  any 
given  race.  Its  aim  must  be  in  consequence 
to  eliminate  any  plant  which  is  not  fit  •  to 
reproduce  itself  "  true." 

It  is  often  observed  that  in  such  ca=es  when 
the  seeds  of  several  plants  selected  in  the 
Fame  batch  of  seedlings  are  sown  side  by 
side  and  separately,  the  one  will  come  up 
true  with  only  a  very  few  or  no  "  rogues"  at 
all,  while  others  will  give  a  very  medley  of 
plants.  If  further  selection  be  made  only 
from  the  lot  that  came  up  true,  the  new 
variety  may  be  considered  as  already  fixeii  ; 
whereas  many  years  of  cultivation  and 
"  roguing "  may  be  required  to  bring  it  to 
anything  like  purity  if  progenitors  be  taken 
from  the  lots  in  which  numerous  variations 
occurred.  Fixity  of  character  is  of  great 
importance  to  garden  and  field  plants  grown 
from  seed,  and  the  tendency  to  fixity  should 
be  inbred  in  plants  just  as  the  tendency  to 
eirliness  or  to  hardiness.  The  power  of 
transmitting  their  own  qualities  to  their  pro- 
geny is  just  as  hereditary  as  any  other  quali- 
fication, and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
make  it  one  of  the  points  of  a  new  race. 
Breeding  from  single  progenitors  appears  so 
far  to  be  the  safest  and  shortest  way  to  the 
proposed  end. 

Cross-breeding  greatly  increases  the  chance 
of  wide  variation,  but  it  makes  Ihe  task  of 
fixation  more  difficult.  It,  however,  gives 
the  raiser  the  only  means  in  his  possession  to 
unite  in  one  the  qualities  of  two  different 
plants  while  discarding  their  weak  points. 
All  the  different  qualities  of  the  two  parents 
seem  to  unite  in  the  most  varied  combinations 
in  the  cros-s-bred  products.  In  this  way  plants 
are  often  found  which  inherit  most  of  the 
good  points  of  both  parents,  while  some  others 
sum  up  the  defects  of  both.  This  I  repeatedly 
observed  in  rearing  cross-bred  A\Qieats.  An 
occurrence  not  unfrequently  observed  in  cross- 
bred plants  is  that  some  character  belonging 
to  one  of  the  parents  is  magnified  in  the 
progeny.  For  an  instance  M.  Charles  Naudin 
observed  in  crossing  Daturas  that  the  cross 
of  a  slightly  prickly  variety  with  another 
kind  which  had  smooth  stems  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  a  decidedly  prickly  hybrid. 

In  framing  the  character  of  the  progeny,  the 
action  of  each  parent  is  often  very  unequal, 
according  to  the  power  of  each  in  transmitting 
its  characters.  The  one  that  is  better  endowed 
in  that  respect  stamps  its  features  more  firmly 
on  the  cross-bred  plant.  Discussions  have 
arisen  on  the  influence  of  the  male  and  of  the 
female  progenitor  on  a  cross.  I  believe  that 
the  stronger  organism  of  the  two,  the  one 
rather  which  is  better  endowed  with  the 
power  to  transmit  its  characlers,  will  predomi- 
nate in  the  progeny  whether  it  couies  from 
the  male  or  the  female  pirent. 

One  trait  that  makes  the  fixation  cf  cross- 
bred plants  difficult  is  in   son  e  characters  of 


both  parents  breaking  out  in  different  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  plant,  instead  of  being, 
as  we  could  wish,  blended  together.  In 
cross-bred  Peas,  for  instance,  which  were 
raised  from  a  white-seeded  and  a  green-seeded 
parent,  it  often  occurs  that  at  the  second  or 
third  generation  pods  are  produced  which 
contain  mixed  white  and  green  seeds.  In 
the  same  manner  round  and  wrinkled  seeds 
are  found  in  the  same  pod.  This  is  a  great 
difficulty,  and  an  almost  sure  sign  of  further 
variation,  as  a  plant  showing  such  breaks 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  give  rise  to  a 
uniform  progeny.  In  many  similar  instances 
recordeil  in  my  books  of  experiments  the 
green  Peas  gave  plants  with  white  seeds,  and 
the  white  ones  with  green.  You  can  scarcely 
expect  a  plant  which  is  not  constant  in  its 
own  parts  to  be  constant  in  its  progeny. 

The  unity  in  character  of  any  single  plant 
is  the  main  factor  in  the  work  of  pedigree  or 
grade  breeding,  and  I  wish  to  lay  especial 
stress  on  that  point,  which  I  think  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  consideration  of 
the  qualities  or  defects  of  a  plant  taken  as 
a  whole,  not  of  minor  parts,  should  guide 
the  raiser  in  his  work.  Of  this  I  am  con- 
vinced from  experience,  and  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  a  few  facts  in  support  of  mj' 
opinion. 

The  advice  is  often  given  in  horticultural 
Ijooks  to  take  the  seeds  from  some  particular 
portion  of  the  seed-bearing  plant  in  order  to 
secure  a  better  result.  In  German  Stocks,  for 
instance,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  the  seeds 
of  jioils  taken  from  the  middle  or  from  the 
base  of  the  main  stem  will  give  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  plants  with  double  flowers  than 
if  taken  from  the  top  of  the  same  oi  from 
side  shoots.  I  many  times  tested  the  idea, 
and  it  always  proved  a  fallacy.  All  the 
pods  on  a  p'ant  give  an  almost  exactly 
equal  proportion  of  plants  with  double  and 
single  flowers,  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
plant  they  may  be  gathered  from. 

A  real  difference  is  in  the  percentage  of 
single  and  double  flowers  from  various 
plants  of  the  same  variety.  In  this  way 
very  wide  differences  sometimes  occur,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  seeds  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  same  plant.  I  tried  an 
experiment  with  seeds  of  Chrysanthemum 
oarinatum  gathered  on  double,  single,  and 
semi-double  heads  all  growing  on  one  plant, 
and  found  no  difference  whatever  in  the  pro- 
portion of  .single  and  double-flowered  plants. 
In  striped  Verbenas  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  colour  is  often  noticed ;  some  heads 
are  pure  white,  some  of  a  self  colour,  and 
most  are  marked  with  coloured  stripes  on 
white  ground.  I  had  .seeds  taken  severally 
from  all  and  tested  alongside  one  another. 
The  result  was  the  same.  All  the  seeds  from 
one  plant,  whatever  the  colour  of  the  flower 
that  bore  them,  gave  the  same  proportion  of 
plain  and  variegated  flowers.  No  more  proof, 
I  think,  need  be  given  that  selection,  which 
is  all-iuqjortant  in  the  case  of  seeds  from 
different  plants,  is  of  no  importance  as  regards 
the  different  parts  of  any  one  plant  on  which 
seeds  may  be  borne. 


No  limit  can  be  fixed  as  to  the  im- 
provements which  may  be  expected  from 
care,  thought  and  selection.  The  gains  of 
the  last  dozen  years  may  usually  be  taken 
as  the  forerunners  of  better  things.  It  is 
clear  that  no  very  important  additions  to  our 
cultivated  plants  are  to  be  expected  now  from 
the  discovery  of  new  species,  but  an  unlimited 
field  opens  before  the  raiser  of  new  and  im- 
proved forms  in  all  our  garden  flowers  and 
in  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  recent  success 
of  European  raisers  of  new  Begonia.=,  of 
hybrid  (iladioli,  and  of  large- flowered  Cannas 
are  equalled  by  the  gains-.,  of  the  American 
raisers  of  Chrysanthemums,  of  garden  Beets, 
and  of  Tomatoes.  I  may  add  by  way  of 
conclusion  that  much  good  may  be  expected 
from  the  more  and  rcore  frequent  exchange 
of  strains  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  Such  complete  changes  of  soil  and 
of  climate  frequently  give  rise  to  variation, 
and  so,  either  by  subtle  changes  one  cannot 
see  the  cause  of  or  by  well-considered  crosses, 
American  and  European  varieties  of  our  use- 
ful or  lieautiful  plants  may  give  rise  in  their 
turn  to  more  numerous  and  useful  variations 
than  would  have  occurred  had  these  races 
been  confined  exclusively  to  the  country  of 
their  ori<'in. 
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PLATE   923. 

CALANTHES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  c.  gigas.*) 

Calanthe  in  its  natural  state  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  spread  genera  in  the  Orchid  family,  be- 
longing to  the  few  that  are  represented  on  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  The 
greater  number  of  its  species  are  concentrated 
in  India  and  Japan,  but  others  are  found  in 
South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  Central 
America.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  his  "  Flora  of 
British  India  "  enumerates  thirty-four  species, 
so  that  with  the  representatives  of  other  regions 
the  geuus  altogether  embraces  about  forty-five. 
It  is  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  these,  how- 
ever, that  Orchid  growers  are  concerned  ;  most  of 
them  (including  the  whole  of  the  American 
species)  have  never  been  introduced,  so  that  it 
is  probable  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  species 
are  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  some  of  these 
are  extremely  rare. 

For  garden  purposes  Calanthes  may  be  re- 
solved into  two  well-marked  groups-— the  ever- 
green and  the  deciduous.  Numerically,  the 
former  is  much  the  larger,  but  from  the  horti- 
culturist's point  of  view  the  deciduous  species 
are  by  far  the  more  important.  Although  not 
more  than  three,  or  perhaps  two,  species  are  in 
cultivation,  they  and  their  varieties  have  been 
used  to  such  good  effect  by  professional  and 
amateur  hybridists,  that  Calanthes  may  safely 
be  said  to  include  some  of  the  finest  work  done 
in  this  branch  of  horticulture.  Of  the  two  or 
three  deciduous  species  alluded  to,  only  one  is 
generally  cultivated  ;  this  is  the  old  and  well- 
known  0.  vestita,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
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all  Orchids,  taking  the  country  through.  This, 
however,  is  more  especially  the  case  in  country 
gardens,  the  increasing  jirevalence  of  fogs  in 
the  neighbourljood  of  London  liaving  in  a  great 
measure  rendered  its  cultivation  useless  there. 
The  fact  of  its  tiowering  from  November  on- 
wards makes  it  exceptionally  useful  where  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable,  but 
this,  unfortunately,  is  the  time  when  London 
fogs  are  worst,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  the  llowers  escape.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  typical  form  of 
C.  vestita.  The  varieties  of  it  known  as  C. 
Regnieri  and  C  Turner!  Ilower  well  on  into 
spring  and  escape,  as  does  also  the  tine  variety 
known  as  gigautea  (or  oculata  gigantea),  which 
is  noteworthy  beciiuse  it  retains  its  foliage  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period.  Its  tlowers  are  very 
large,  the  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  and 
the  blotch  on  the  lip  of  a  bright  orange-red. 
Two  other  varieties  which  deserve  mention  are 
Sanderiana,  with  rosy  carmine  tlowers,  and 
Williamsi,  in  which  the  petals  are  pencilled 
with  rosy  pink  and  the  lip  is  rosy  crimson. 
The  characters  of  C.  vestita  itself  are  so  well 
known,  that  a  description  of  them  is  unneces- 
sary ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wallich  in  Tenasserim  in  182(;, 
but  not  introduced  to  cultivation  until  twenty- 
two  years  after,  when  it  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

The  species  next  in  importance  to  vestita 
is  0.  rosea,  but  its  importance  is  chiefly  his- 
torical, and  due  more  to  the  hybrids  which  owe 
their  origin  in  part  to  it  than  to  its  own  in- 
trinsic merit.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Exeter 
Nursery  in  1850  by  Thomas  Lobb.  As  Calan- 
thes  go  now-a  days,  it  is  not  a  striking  plant, 
its  spikes  being  about  1  foot  high  and  the  few 
flowers  generally  of  a  somewhat  washed-out 
rose  colour,  although  occasionally  flowers  of  a 
brighter  and  more  decided  shade  may  be  seen. 
It  is  now  scarcely  grown  except  in  botanical 
collections.  Another  species  which  may  be 
briefly  mentioned  is  C.  labrosa.  It  is  of  about 
the  same  .size  and  strength  as  C.  rosea,  and 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1878. 
They  describe  the  flowers  as  scarcely  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  of  a  rosy  purple  colour.  Like 
C.  rosea,  it  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  hybrids  raised  from  it. 

The  origin  of  the  first  hybrid  Calanthe  in 
the  deciduous  section  dates  back  to  185G,  in 
which  year  Dorainy  crossed  C.  vestita  with  C. 
rosea.  Three  years  later  this  cross  resulted  in 
the  flowering  of  C.  Veitchi,  which  is,  so  far  as 
general  garden  purposes  are  concerned,  pro- 
bably the  moat  valuable  and  important  hybrid 
ever  raised.  This  is  not  owing  so  much  to  its 
beauty— for  although  that  is  great,  there  are 
others  which  surpass  it— but  rather  to  its  capa- 
bility of  being  rapidly  propagated  and  to  the 
long  start  it  had.  It  was  not  until  1878  that 
the  next  hybrid  Calanthe  flowered,  and  by  that 
time  C.  Veitchi  had  become  a  common  garden 
Orchid.  Since  then,  however,  many  more — 
named  and  unnamed  —  have  been  laised, 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  those 
of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  who  has  on  several  occi- 
sions  made  a  most  delightful  exhibit  of  them  at 
the  Drill  Hall. 

But  the  crown  of  all  the  hybridist's  labours, 
so  far  as  this  genus  is  concerned,  is  the  beau- 
tiful Orchid  here  portrayed,  C.  gigas.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  public  on  January  17  of 
this  year  at  the  Drill  Hall,  when  a  tirstclass 
certificate  was  awarded  to  it.  It  had  been 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  gave  the  parent- 
age as  C.  Sanderiana  var.  giganteaXC.  vestita 
var.  gigantea.  (The  C.  Sanderiana  here  men- 
tioned is  a  C  ichin  China  plant,  a  variety  of  C. 


vestita,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

new  Bast  African  species  of  that  name  described 
last  year  by  Mr.  Rolfe.)  C.  gigas  when  exhi- 
bited bore  a  spike  which  was  4  feet  high  and 
carried  thirty  ti>  forty  flowers.  The  sepals  and 
petals  were  nearly  pure  white,  whilst  the  large 
lip  was  of  a  lovely  shade  of  rose,  passing  into 
crimson  at  the  base.  Of  the  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  substance  of  the  difl'erent  segments, 
the  accomi)anying  plate  gives  suflicient  evidence. 
This  hybrid  has  the  additional  merit  of  retain- 
ing its  foliage  in  a  fresh  and  healthy  condition 
during  the  flowering  season,  a  character  pre- 
viously pointed  out  as  belonging  to  one  of  its 
l)arents,  C.  vestita  gigantea.  Altogether,  it  is 
the  finest  hybrid  Calanthe  yet  raised. 

Several  very  fine  hybrids  have  been  raised  by 
using  C.  Veitchi  as  a  parent.  From  it  and  C. 
vestita  rubro-ocidata  C.  Sedoni  was  obtained, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  like  those  of  C.  Veitchi, 
but  deeper  in  shade.  It  was  raised  by  the  famous 
hybridist  after  whom  it  is  named,  and  first 
flowered  in  1878.  From  the  same  hand  came 
C.  lentiginosa  (C.  labrosa  X  C.  Veitchi). 
Reichenbach  described  it  as  a  "  lovely  thing," 
with  white  flowers  flushed  with  rose.  Its  variety 
carminata  has,  according  to  Messrs.  Veitch, 
the  richest  coloured  flowers  of  all  the  hybrid 
Calanthes.  Amongst  the  hybrids  of  more  recent 
origin  may  be  mentioned  0.  Mylesi  (C.  Veitchi 
X  C.  Turneri  var.  nivalis),  with  pure  white 
flowers  ;  C.  Veitchi  var.  alba,  also  pure  white, 
raised  by  Sir  0.  Strickland  from  the  same  parents 
as  C.  Veitchi  itself. 

Thk  Evergreen  Species. 

Whilst  the  flowers  in  this  section  of  the  genus 
possess  the  same  leading  features  as  those  of 
the  previous  division,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  proniineuce  and  distinctive  character  of  the 
lip — which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  column , 
and  is  divided  into  four  conspicuous  lobes — the 
species  differ  considerably  in  other  respects. 
The  foliage  is  not  only  evergreen,  but  is  .of 
stouter  texture  and  of  a  deeper  green  ;  the 
large  variously-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  of  the  pre- 
vious section  are  wanting,  whilst,  ou  the  other 
hand,  the  flowers  are  represented  in  much  greater 
variety  of  colour.  Some  of  this  group  flower 
during  the  summer,  so  that  by  growing  them  as 
well  as  the  deciduous  species  Calanthes  may  be 
had  in  flower  during  every  month  of  the  year. 
Their  cultivation  in  most  respects  approximates 
that  of  the  vestita  group,  one  important  excep- 
tion being  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  fairly 
moist  during  the  late  winter  months,  when  the 
others  are  (juite  dry.  C.  vestita  and  its  allies 
are  usually  grown  in  a  brisk  stove  heat,  but 
with  few  exceptions  (duly  noted  below)  the 
evergreen  kinds  like  intermediate  temperatures. 
They  require  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  of  peat  (both  of  the  best  fibry 
kind  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  loose  earthy 
particles  .shaken  out),  lightened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum  and  coarse 
silver  sand.  When  well  established,  dry  cow 
manure  maybe  used  in  the  compost  for  repot- 
ting and  top-dressing.  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  use  broad  shallow  pans  in  preference  to 
ordinarOy  shaped  pots.  In  the  former  the  com- 
post is  less  liable  to  become  sour,  and  the  roots 
can  push  horizontally  near  the  surface,  which 
they  prefer. 

C.  liBEVicORNU. — This  is  a  Himalayan  species, 
and  occurs  at  elevations  of  6000  feet  to  StiQl)  feet. 
It  was  introduced  to  Kew  only  a  few  years  ago, 
although  known  long  previously.  As  long  ago  as 
1S3SI  a  figure  o£  it  made  from  a  wild  plant  ap- 
peared in  Lindley's  .'ierttim  Orchhhireiim,  t.  '.I. 
Its  flowers  are  quaintly,  yet  handsomely  col- 
oured,   the    sepals    and    petals    being   brownish 


purple  with  white  margins ;  whilst  the  lip  is 
of  a  deeper  redder  purple,  also  margined  with 
white.  The  spikes  are  erect  and  carry  eight  to 
twelve  flowers,  each  nearly  1.}  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  rare  species  and  flowers  during  early  sum- 
mer. 

C.  cuBCULiGOiDE.-i. — I  have  not  seen  more  than 
three  or  four  plants  of  this  species  altogether,  and 
only  one  in  flower.  It  is  not  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
being  a  native  of  the  Malacca  Straits,  requires 
tropical  treatment.  Its  flowers  are  small,  measur- 
ing scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  they  are  crowded  thickly  on  the  top  of  a 
scape  IS  inches  high.  The  colour  is  orange-yellow, 
and  the  species  is  therefore  unique  amongst  cul- 
tivated Calanthes. 

C.  M.vsiTCA  is  a  useful  and  well-known  species 
that  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than  fifty  years. 
Its  (lowers  are  usually  of  a  purplish  mauve  and 
are  numerously  borne  towards  the  top  of  a  scape 
U  feet  to  2  feet  high.  It  is  a  variable  Orchid, 
some  forms  having  pale  purple  or  pale  rose  flowers, 
whilst  in  a  variety  known  as  fulgens  the  sepals  are 
almost  crimson  and  the  lip  purple.  It  was  origin- 
ally found  in  the  Himalayas  of  Nepaul  and  Sik- 
kim,  but  was  later  discovered  on  the  mountains  of 
Ceylon. 

C.  NATALENSIS  IS  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  this  group.  As  the  name  implies,  it 
is  a  South  African  species,  and  it  was  introduced 
to  Ivew  eight  or  ten  years  ago  from  King  William's 
Town.  The  scape  is  about  1  foot  high  and  carries 
several  extremely  pretty  flowers,  the  colour  of  which 
is  pale  lilac  on  the  sepals  and  petals  and  deep  lilac 
on  the  lip.  As  a  rule,  it  flowers  in  summer,  but 
sometimes  in  autumn.  It  is  at  present  a  very 
scarce  species,  but  with  the  first-rate  communica- 
tion now  existing  between  this  country  and  Natal, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  plen- 
tiful ;  this,  however,  applies  to  several  other  South 
African  Orchids  of  equal  merit. 

C.  rLKioCHROMA.— A  Japanese  species  which, 
flowering  in  July  and  August,  makes  a  succession 
plant  to  C.  brevicornu  and  C.  natalensis.  The 
flower-spike  is  18  inches  high  and  the  flowers  are 
pale  mauve,  with  a  spot  of  violet  on  the  centre  of 
the  lip  ;  the  flowers  are  U  inches  in  diameter. 
This  species  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 

C.  STRIATA. — This  is  a  plant  of  considerable 
historical  interest,  having  been  figured  by  the 
naturalist  Kajmpfer  during  his  stay  in  Japan, 
where  he  went  in  WM,  but  it  was  not  until  1.50 
years  after  that  living  plants  were  introduced. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  last 
plant  I  had  in  bloom.  The  scape  was  15  inches  to 
18  inches  hioh.  and  bore  on  the  upper  part  sixteen 
flowers,  each  1|  inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  were  brownish  red,  more  or  less  distinctly 
striated  with  yellow ;  the  lip  wholly  yellow.  C. 
striata  flowers  in  February  and  March,  the  flower- 
spike  and  the  new  growth  pushing  simultaneously. 
When  the  flowers  are  past  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  Cattle\  a  house,  removing  it  to  the  cool  house 
when  growth  is  completed. 

C.  vER.VTRit'OLiA. — Handsome  as  all  the  previous 
species  are,  there  is  no  question  of  the  superiority 
of  C.  veratrifolia  above  all  other  Calanthes  of  this 
group.  Its  foliage  alone  would  entitle  it  to  rank 
as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  when  this  is  accom- 
))anied  by  the  stout  erect  scape  of  pure  white 
flowers,  there  are  few  Orchids  which  surpass  it  in 
all-round  excellence.  The  plaited  leaves  in  strong, 
healthy  plants  are  1|  feet  to  2  feet  long  and  of 
ilcep  vivid  green.  The  scape  is  about  as  much  in 
height,  with  the  Bowers  crowded  in  a  dense  raceme 
at  the  top.  It  has  a  remarkably  wide  distribution 
in  its  natural  state.  First  met  with  in  Northern 
India,  it  stretches  through  Cochin  China  and  the 
islands  of  the  far  East  away  to  Qaeensland.  It  is 
the  one  representative  of  Calanthe  in  Australia. 

There  is  only  one  hybrid  in  this  section  to  be 
mentioned  ;  this  is  C.  Dominii,  which  was  raised 
bv  Mr.  Doniiny,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
It  was  raised  from  C.  furcata  (now  unknown  in 
cultivation)  and  C.  masuca,  flowering  first  in 
is.'ii;,  three  years  after  the  seed  was  sown.     It  is 
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like  C.  irasuca  in  habit  and  shape  of  flower,  the 
colour  of  the  latter  being  a  light  mauve-purple  suf- 
fused with  white.     It  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

W.  J.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  present  season  seems  to  be  quite  as  exceptional 
as  regards  Orchids  as  it  docs  in  reference  to  most 
other  plants,  which  are  quite  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  A  strikicg  Orchid  now  in  flower  is  Mil- 
tor  ia  Moreliana,  a  remarkably  high-coloured  form 
of  M.  spectabilis.  The  deep  purple-maroon  sepals 
and  petals  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  red- 
dish purple  lip.  The  plant  was  first  known  under 
the  name  of  purpureo-violacea.  The  yellowish 
tinge  of  the  entire  plant  is  not  a  sign  of  bad  health ; 
it  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  pans, 
with  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  peat  and  Sphagnum. 
Cattleya  Loddigesi  var.  Harrisonire  is  also  to  the 
fore  in  the  Cattleya  house  at  this  season,  and  it  is 
interesting  in  one  sense,  because  C.  Loddigesi  was 
the  first  Cattleya  introduced  to  European  gardens, 
and  was  grown  under  the  name  of  Epidendrnm 
violaceum  until  Lindley  founded  the  genus 
Cattleya  upon  C.  labiata.  The  mention  of  this 
species  reminds  us  that  it  will  soon  be  making  a 
very  fine  display  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
those  who  have  recently  purchased  imported 
plants  will  be  looking  out  for  the  development 
of  the  flowers.  Those  who  have  plants  of  the 
distinct  little  Cattleja  luteola  should  now  see 
that  the  plants,  which  are  usually  grown  in 
small  teak  baskets,  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  as  the  flowers  may  be  expected  to  appear 
two  months  hence.  We  are  now  finding  a  good 
deal  of  work  that  wants  attending  to  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  Small  seedlings  which  were 
repotted  in  the  spring  have  grown  so  much,  that 
they  need  repotting  again.  They  do  not  grow 
quite  so  fast  as  Cypripediums  for  instance,  but 
when  of  small  size  they  need  repotting  every  year, 
and  sometimes  twice,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
I  find  the  small  plants  which  have  not  yet  grown 
beyond  the  2-inch  and  2?i-inch  pots  do  best  if, 
say,  six  or  a  dozen  of  these  small  pots  each  con- 
taining a  Cattleya  plant  are  stood  upright  in  a 
teak  basket  and  some  potsherds  put  between  the 
pots  to  keep  them  in  position  ;  I  also  pack  a  little 
freshly  gathered  Sphagnum  over  the  potsherds.  If 
this  is  kept  in  a  moist  and  growing  condition  the 
young  seedlings  generally  do  well.  Cypripediums 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  long-bulbed 
Cattleyas  and  Laslias  require  some  attention  at 
this  season  ;  some  of  them  are  now  making  their 
growths,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  water 
from  getting  into  the  half-grown  sheaths.  If  water 
does  get  in,  or  it  is  even  suspected  of  being  there, 
much  the  best  way  is  to  turn  the  plants  upside 
down,  holding  the  fingers  over  the  surface  of  the 
compost,  and  gently  shake  the  water  out.  A 
valuable  plant  may  be  much  depreciated  in  value 
by  the  loss  of  its  leading  growth.  Keeping  the 
plants  too  wet  at  the  roots  is  also  a  cause  of  decay 
at  this  season. 

Lselia  elegans,  L.  purpurata  and  the  numerous 
distinct  varieties  nearly  allied  to  the  former  are 
not  only  impatient  of  t^o  much  water  at  the 
roots,  but  they  also  sufi'er  from  a  low  temperature 
sooner  than  the  Cattleyas  of  the  C.  labiata  section. 
Some  of  the  L.  elegans  type  have  passed  out  of 
bloom  and  some  are  yet  in  flower.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  any  plants  that  need  it,  as  the  roots 
are  either  pushing  from  the  base  of  the  flowering 
growths,  or  will  soon  do  so  if  the  plants  are  in 
good  condition.  It  always  pays  to  do  this  work 
carefully.  The  roots  generally  cling  so  tightly  to 
the  inner  sides  of  the  flower-pots,  that  to  knock 
the  plants  out  in  the  usual  way,  by  turning  them 
upside  down  and  tapping  the  rim  on  the  edge 
of  the  potting  bench,  would  wrench  the  best  roots 
from  the  plants.  I  break  the  flower-pots  in  pieces 
gently  with  a  hammer  and  remove  the  pieces  one 


by  one  carefully  with  the  fingers.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  every  bit  of  broken  flower-pot,  as 
the  compost  itself  will  contain  a  fair  proportion. 
The  potting  material  for  these  should  be  the  best 
fibrous  Orchid  peat  and  clean  chopped-up  Sphag- 
num Moss.  The  small-sized  pots  should  be  filled 
half  full  of  drainage,  and  the  larger  ones  rather 
more  than  this.  I  like  to  use  quite  fresh  Sphag- 
num, at  least  for  the  surface.  They  seem  to  do 
best  when  the  Sphagnum  is  encouraged  to  grow 
between  the  pieces  of  peat  and  potsherds,  but  not 
so  much  as  to  overspread  them .  Plants  well  rooted 
may  not  need  any  support,  but  any  that  are  in- 
clined to  be  shaky  should  have  neat  sticks  placed 
to  the  bulbs,  for  they  must  be  kept  firmly  in  posi- 
tion. These  tall-growing  species  seem  to  do  best 
on  the  centre  stage  of  the  house,  or  at  least  they 
ought  to  be  where  draughts  of  cold  air  cannot 
touch  them,  for  I  have  seen  plants  both  of  the  L. 
elegans  and  L.  purpurata  types  much  injured  by 
cold  winds  passing  through  badly-fitted  sashes. 
The  treatment  of  L.  purpurata  is  much  the  same, 
except  that  it  makes  very  much  more  roots  and 
may  have  a  larger  shift.  The  growths  are  now 
starting  from  the  base  of  the  last-formed  bulbs. 
Large  specimens  have  a  tendency  to  become  bare 
at  the  centre,  owing  to  the  bulbs  creeping  gradu- 
ally out  to  the  rim  of  the  pots.  Back  breaks  may 
be  obtained  by  severing  the  rhizome  with  a  sharp 
knife  at  a  place  where  the  bulb  is  likely  to  break. 
Some  old  plants  get  out  of  condition  and  need  to 
be  broken  up.  That  may  now  be  done,  carefully 
repotting  the  portions  in  suitable  sized  flower-pots. 
It  is  better  to  take  the  opportunity  to  cut  ofl"  any 
old  yellow  bulbs  that  have  lost  their  leaves,  and 
with  them  the  part  of  the  rhizome  to  which  they 
are  attached ;  the  roots  at  this  part  are  mostly 
dead  and  the  compost  decayed  to  a  fine  black  pow- 
der. All  this  must  be  cleared  away  and  the  plants 
given  a  good  start  in  the  best  potting  material.  No 
plants  better  repay  the  care  of  the  cultivator  than 
this  glorious  old  Lajlia  ;  it  will  always  be  a  popular 
plant  in  collections.  I  may  also  add  once  more 
that  before  repotting,  all  insect  pests  should  be 
removed  by  sponging  or  fumigating.  I  have  found 
that  plants  which  have  been  recently  repotted  are 
more  easily  injured  by  tobacco  smoke  than  those 
firmly  established.  More  care  must  now  be  taken 
in  watering  the  occupants  of  the  various  houses  ; 
shorter  days  and  colder  nights  must  be  thought- 
fully considered.  J.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Making  up  Mushroom  beds. — To  succeed  with 
Mushrooms  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  material  for  forming  the  beds  be  in  a  suitable 
condition.  The  preparation  of  the  manure  having 
been  referred  to  in  a  former  calendar,  the  material 
should  now  be  In  condition  for  making  up. 
This  when  ready  should  be  sweet  to  the  smell,  and 
be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  It  matters  little 
where  the  beds  are  made  up  at  this  season,  as  any 
position  which  may  not  be  open  to  too  great  fluc- 
tuations of  temperature  caused  by  draughts  or  ex- 
posed to  too  much  heat  is  suitable.  The  position 
of  the  beds  even  very  often  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure,  as  a  genial 
atmosphere  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  mate- 
rial used  for  their  formation. 

Formation  op  the  beds. — The  position  hav- 
ing  been  fixed  upon,  proceed  to  make  up  the  beds. 
It  is  advisable  to  point  out  that  the  more  open 
the  position  is  the  greater  need  is  there  of  not 
making  the  beds  too  small.  I  do  not  like  to  make 
the  beds  of  a  less  depth  than  20  inches,  width  4 
feet,  length  being  immaterial.  Firmness  being 
another  essential  detail,  this  must  receive  due 
attention.  If  the  material  was  in  the  right  condi- 
tion for  making  up,  the  temperature  will  not  rise 
much  above  100°,  but  if  it  rises  rapidly  above  this 
there  is  darger  of  the  bed  becoming  spoiled.  To 
obviate  this  holes  should  be  bored  all  over  the  bed. 
A  temperature  of  80°  or  8,'j°  is  none  too  high  for 
inserting  the  spawn,  which  should  be  placed  1) 
inches  apart  equally  over  the  bed  and  be  fixed 
firmly.     If  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  tempera- 


ture rising  above  80°  after  the  spawn  has  been  put 
in,  the  bed  should  be  soiled  over.  In  sheds  or 
other  not  very  confined  places,  a  thin  covering  of 
hay  should  be  laid  over  the  beds  so  as  to  conserve 
both  moisture  and  warmth.  In  the  Mushroom 
house  an  old  mat  is  the  most  suitable  covering. 

Open-air  beds. — This  is  a  good  season  for 
making  up  a  ridge-shaped  bed  in  the  open,  but  a 
sheltered  position  is  highly  essential.  The  site  of 
the  bed  should  be  marked  out  by  inserting  corner 
sticks,  so  that  the  bed  should  be  evenly  made. 
The  width  of  the  base  should  be  from  3  feet  to  4 
feet,  the  sides  being  brought  up  to  a  width  of  a 
foot  across  the  top.  The  material  must  be  well 
beaten  with  the  back  of  a  fork,  so  as  to  secure  the 
requisite  degree  of  firmness.  Over-heating  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  and  the  spawn  must  be  inserted 
equally  over  the  bed,  which  should  be  afterwards 
soiled  over.  A  sprinkling  of  long  litter  must  be 
spread  over  the  whole  bed.  At  this  season  an  inch 
would  be  sufficient,  but  later  on  more  will  be 
needed  so  as  to  maintain  the  right  temperature. 
The  state  of  the  weather  in  all  cases  is  the  guide, 
as  if  too  heavy  a  covering  is  placed  on  whilst  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  high,  the  bed 
would  become  much  too  hot. 

Tomatoes  for  winter. — Extra  care  is  needed 
with  these,  for  although  good  Tomatoes  are  com- 
paratively easily  secured  up  till  Christmas,  yet 
after  this  time  they  are  more  often  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  If  previous  instructions  have  been 
attended  to,  the  plants  will  now  be  established 
in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  be  growing  in  a  light 
and  airy  structure  which  can  be  heated  during  the 
night.  Up  till  now  plants  have  succeeded  well 
without  heat,  which  now  that  the  nights  are  cooler 
and  moister  is  certainly  necessary  to  solidify  the 
growth  so  as  to  keep  away  disease.  A  good  position 
now  for  the  pots  is  along  the  ridges  of  soil  in 
structures  cleared  of  Melons  or  Cucumbers,  the 
growth  being  tied  to  the  trellis.  The  soil  may  be 
levelled  down  and  the  pots  stood  on  the  surface, 
or  they  may  be  plunged  partially  in  leaves,  this 
keeping  up  a  healthy  root-action  without  causing 
grossness.  The  growths  must  be  kept  thinly 
trained,  no  side  shoots  being  allowed  to  smother 
up  the  main  stems,  or  the  flowers  will  fail  to  set 
through  exhaustion.  As  these  open  attend  care- 
fully to  the  setting.  By  keeping  the  plants  care- 
fully watered  and  the  atmosphere  in  a  warm  and 
buoyant  state  through  careful  ventilation,  a  good 
set  should  be  secured.  A.  YouKG. 
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FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Pines-  Fruits  of  Smooth  Cayenne  or  other  varie- 
ties that  are  to  ripen  in  October  and  onwards 
ought  now  to  be  swelling  rapidly,  and  the  plants 
should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  guano  water 
varied  with  diluted  drainings  from  a  farmyard.  No 
strong  doses  ought  to  be  given,  the  better  plan 
being  to  give  it  them  well  diluted  with  water  each 
time.  Avoid  over-watering,  only  enough  being 
given  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist.  A  night 
temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°  is  suitable,  a  bot- 
tom-heat of  from  85°  to  90°  being  maintained. 
Close  the  house  early  enough  on  warm  days  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  85°.  Keep  the  air  well 
charged  with  moisture,  and  on  sunny  afternoons 
lightly  spray  the  leaves,  but  avoid  wetting  the 
crowns,  especially  in  the  case  of  Charlotte  Roth- 
schild, or  otherwise  they  may  become  dispropor- 
tionately large  and  ugly.  Those  plants  with  fruit 
not  far  advanced  in  growth  may  well  have  a  few 
of  the  smaller  lower  leaves  removed  and  then  re- 
ceive a  top-dressing  of  horse-droppings  and  turfy 
loam  in  equal  parts,  or  the  former  alone.  This 
will  prevent  a  loss  of  moisture  from  the  soil  and 
afford  some  support  to  the  plants.  Pines  that  are 
colouring  should  be  placed  at  the  driest  and  airiest 
end  of  the  house,  the  flavour  not  being  so  good 
when  the  ripening  takes  place  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  strong  heat.  Any  fruit  that  is  nearly 
ripe,  and  which  it  is  desirable  should  keep  for 
some  time  longer,  may  be  transferred  to  cooler, 
drier  quarters,  such  as  a  fruit  room  or  a  vinery, 
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and  no  water  be  given  the  plants.  The  most  for- 
ward Queens,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  fruit 
early  next  year,  ought  now  to  have  less  water  given 
them,  the  atmosphere  also  being  kept  drier.  Only 
enough  water  should  be  given  to  prevent  the 
soil  becoming  exce-'sively  dry  and  the  foliage 
limp.  There  must  be  no  more  overhead  syringing 
and  the  night  temperature  should  be  reduced  to 
about  1)5°.  Plants  to  a3ord  a  succession  should 
be  kept  growing  strongly  for  another  month,  the 
heat  and  moisture  being  kept  up  during  that  time. 
Suckers  may  still  be  put  in,  the  strongest  being 
given  7-inch  pots,  and  for  the  rest  G-inoh  pots  are 
quite  large  enough.  Use  fibrous  loam  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  bone-meal  only.  Supposing  the  soil  is  in  a 
moderately  moist  state,  no  water  will  be  needed 
till  roots  are  forming,  and  which  soon  takes  place 
it  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  of 
from  .s,")"  to  lij",  the  top  heat  being  from  0.j°  to 
70°.  During  hot  days  very  gently  spray  the  jilants 
overhead,  ceasing  to  do  this  after  they  have  formed 
roots. 

Bananas. — Late  formed  clusters  of  fruit  will 
ripen  readily  enough  in  an  ordinary  stove  tem- 
perature, and  prove  very  acceptable  during  No- 
vember and  December.  B.inanas  revel  in  rich 
food  and  plenty  of  moisture,  and  they  ought 
always  to  be  fed  very  highly  from  the  time  the 
clusters  first  show  till  near  the  ripening  period. 
Rich  top-dressings  are  also  quickly  taken  possession 
of  by  the  coarse  hungry  roots.  Cut  off  the  un- 
sightly ends  of  the  inflorescence  just  beyond 
where  the  last  whorl  of  pods  promises  to  swell  to 
the  full  size,  ani  remove  any  scales  or  dead 
flowers  tliat  .ire  starting  to  decay.  Those  fruits 
that  are  ripening  should,  if  possible,  be  subjected 
to  a  rather  drier  atmosphere,  and  when  the  upper- 
most have  changed  to  a  yellow  colour  and  com- 
mence to  crack,  cut  them  and  place  in  the  fruit 
room  to  further  mellow.  This  will  be  found  a 
better  plan  than  cutting  whole  clusters  at  one 
time,  as  any  that  are  cut  when  quite  in  a  green 
state  and  ripened  similarly  to  those  imported  will 
not  be  any  better  than  the  latter ;  whereas  they 
ought  to  be  much  superior.  Plants  that  are  to  fruit 
early  next  year  ought  now  to  be  growing  very 
strongly,  being  already  well  established  in  either 
large  pots,  tubs,  or  small  brick  pits.  Continue  to  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  water,  varied  with  liquid 
manure  if  at  all  root-bound,  the  resting  during  the 
winter  being  brought  about  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  lowering  the  temperature  so  as  to  not  greatly 
exceed  GO'  by  night. 

PBACHB3  AND  NECTARINES.— This  season  the 
wood  has  matured  very  early  and  the  leaves  will 
fpJl  probably  three  weeks  or  a  month  sooner  than 
usual.  It  is  after  the  wood  is  fully  matured  and 
the  buds  well  plumped  up  that  root-action  is 
briskest,  this  going  on  all  the  while  the  leaves 
remain  in  a  green  or  semi-green  state.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that  the  bor- 
ders be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  liquid 
manure  being  given  to  those  somewhat  im- 
poverished, this  tending  to  promote  a  stronger 
break  next  season.  Unmulched  borders  frequently 
crack  badly  after  overhead  syringing  ceases,  but 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  very  many 
roots  will  be  broken  and  a  severe  check  be  given 
to  the  formation  of  fibres.  The  surface  of  hard 
cracking  borders  should  be  lightly  broken  up, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  damaging  many  sur- 
face roots,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  be  given 
for  two  days  in  succession.  AH  Peach  houses  are 
not  favourably  situated  for  the  perfect  ripening 
of  the  wood,  and  should  there  be  any  signs  of 
backward  maturation,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
strong  young  trees,  fire-heat,  where  possible,  ought 
to  be  turned  on  and  a  good  circulation  of  warm, 
dry  air  be  constantly  kept  up.  Continue  the 
cutting  out  of  exhausted  wood  or  any  old  fruiting 
shoots  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  cut  from 
the  trees  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  the  wood 
reserved  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  additional 
light  and  air  that  will  reach  it. 

ROOT-LIFTINO    AND    TREE-MOVING. — As     rOOt- 

aotion  is  briskest  after  the  crops  are  cleared  from 
the  trees  and  the  wood  hardened,  any  root-lifting 
and  tree-moving  that  may  be   thought  desirable 


should  be  done,  this  giving  the  trees  a  chance  to 
recover  from  the  check  before  the  leaves  all  drop. 
Those  trees  that  are  rooting  most  strongly  near  the 
surface  prove  the  most  profitable,  these  also  pre- 
senting the  healthiest  appearance  throughout  the 
season.  Deep  root-action  is  very  frequently 
plainly  denoted  by  the  sickly  yellow  colour  of  the 
points  of  the  branches.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
open  a  wide  deep  trench  at  a  distance  of  5  feet 
or  rather  less  from  the  stem  of  the  trees,  follow- 
ing this  up  by  well  undermining  so  as  to  reach  all 
the  deep  running  roots.  In  many  inst.ances  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  saved 
considerably,  the  collar  of  the  stem  being  brought 
fully  up  to  or  even  well  above  the  level  of  the 
border.  In  any  case  the  roots  saved,  after  having 
their  broken  ends  pruned,  should  be  brought  up 
much  nearer  the  surface  than  heretofore,  and  if 
the  old  soil  is  at  all  exhausted,  substitute  a  good 
loamy  compost.  Trees  may  also  be  safely  trans- 
planted from  early  houses  to  successional  com- 
partments or  rice  I'erxd.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  save  a  very  large  ball  of  soil  with  the 
roots,  especially  if  hot-water  pipes  are  in  awkward 
positions  or  doorways  have  to  be  passed  through. 
Take  good  care  of  the  best  of  the  roots,  and  make 
some  allowance  for  sinking  when  the  trees  are  re- 
planted. Keep  the  roots  within  easy  distance  of  the 
surface— they  will  strike  downwards  readily  enough 
— and  well  distribute  them  through  the  soil.  Keep 
the  old  ball  of  soil  thoroughly  moist,  but  avoid  badly 
saturating  the  new  soil.  Syringe  all  new!y-moved 
trees  very  frequently;  they  must  be  kept  constantly 
wet  in  fact  if  disposed  to  flag  badly,  and  they 
should  also  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  and 
kept  rather  close.  Partially  lifted  trees  that  give 
signs  of  flagging  should  be  similarly  treated. 

Practical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Greenhouse  plants  planted  out  in  open 
BORDERS. — SoLANUiis. — Those  who  are  short  of 
labour  (and  they  are  a  good  many),  and  conse- 
quently plant  out  these  and  other  plants  which  are 
grown  in  quantity,  must  not  much  longer  postpone 
the  potting  up.  Solanums,  when  required  larger 
than  the  trade  size  of  plants  in  4;J-inch  and  (i-inch 
pots,  are  much  easier  grown  by  planting  out.  These 
will  then  later  on  be  first-rate  plants  for  large 
houses.  Any  secondary  shoots  made  since  the  last 
stopping  should  be  pinched  b.ack  so  as  to  expose 
the  berries  as  much  as  possible  and  to  assist  them 
towards  perfect  maturation.  In  any  case  where 
the  growth  has  been  luxuriant,  a  spade  should  be 
worked  round  the  plants  to  check  the  growth  and 
to  induce  the  roots  to  break  afresh  in  that  part 
of  the  ball  which  will  be  retained  when  potted. 
When  this  is  done,  a  few  moistenings  overhead 
should  be  given,  and  a  good  supply  at  the  roots 
also.  Keep  down  any  attacks  of  spider  either  by 
renewed  syringings  or  by  the  use  of  sulphur. 

Salvias. — To  these  the  same  remarks  mainly 
apply.  The  latest  stopping  of  such  as  S.  Heeri 
.and  S.  gesneraefolia  for  early  spring  flowering 
should  now  be  given.  Both  of  these  sorts  are  dis- 
posed to  run  away  in  growth  if  rot  stopped  a  few 
times,  besides  which,  by  stopping  now  and  at  the 
same  time  checking  the  root-growth,  the  plants 
will  lift  all  the  more  satisfactorily.  Before  lifting, 
the  shoots  should  all  be  secured  by  ties  to  prevent 
breakage.  Other  kinds  for  late  autumn  and  winter 
flowering,  as  S.  splendens  and  S.  Betheli,  if  they 
have  been  planted  out  should  be  the  first  to  be 
lifted,  and  no  more  stopping  should  be  allowed. 

CiiRY.sANTHE.MUSis,  &c.  —  Where  these  come 
under  this  heading  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
postpone  potting  many  days  longer,  otherwise 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  time  for  fresh  root- 
action  before  the  flowering  season.  If  only  wanted 
for  cutting,  a  ready  method  is  to  lift  with 
large  balls  and  stand  them  in  cold  pits,  empty 
orchard  houses  and  the  like,  with  plenty  of  cover- 
ing to  the  roots  for  moisture.  The  late  kinds,  or 
at  most  the  mid-season  varieties,  are  the  best  to 
plant  out  for  lifting.  All  other  plants  upon  which 
any  future  store  is  set  and  which  are  expected  to 


retain  their  foliage  and  freshness  should  not  be 
left  out  in  the  open  ground  much  longer.  The 
after  treatment  for  a  time  in  all  of  the  toregoing 
cases  must  be  rational  if  the  best  success  is  to  be 
attained.  By  this,  I  mean  that  a  clo.se  house  or 
pit  is  not  the  right  thing ;  it  induces  a  soft  and 
weakly  growth,  which  is  easily  encouraged  with  a 
close  treatment  and  too  much  moisture.  See  to  it 
that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water, 
and  let  them  have  two  or  three  syringings  during 
the  day.  In  most  or  even  all  of  the  foregoing 
cases  the  plants  should  be  able  to  withstami  any 
serious  check  without  any  coddling.  If  in  the 
worst  cases  they  do  suffer  more  than  is  desirable, 
keep  them  close  during  bright  sunshine,  and  give 
air  more  freely  from  the  afternoon  until  the 
following  morning. 

Winter-flowering  plants  in  pots— This 
month  should  be  one  of  hardening  to  the  growth 
of  such  as  Poinsettias,  which  ought  now  to  be  well 
established  in  their  flowering  pots.  Too  much 
heat  and  moisture  only  tend  to  lengthen  the  stems 
of  the  plants  to  no  good  purpose.  A  light,  rather 
dry  and  more  airy  house  or  pit  should  now  be  ac- 
corded them.  With  this  treatment,  however,  they 
must  not  suffer  at  the  roots.  For  a  few  days  it 
may  be  needful  to  watch  the  plants  against  burn- 
ing if  previously  any  shading  has  been  in  use.  Eu- 
phorbia jacquiniaiflora,  on  the  whole,  does  best 
with  rather  more  warmth  than  the  Poinsettia  at 
this  stage.  I  prefer  for  my  own  part  to  keep  this 
plant  in  the  stove,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine to  ripen  its  growths.  In  both  instances  these 
plants  should  have  occasional  doses  of  liquid  ma- 
nure when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  If 
there  are  any  scale  or  bug  on  either,  use  every 
means  to  keep  the  same  down  and  the  foliage 
healthy  and  clean. 

Winter-flowering  Begonia?,  as  B.  insignis  and 
its  aUies,  should  now  be  kept  cooler  and  in  plenty 
of  light  and  air.  Never  mind  it  the  foliage,  as 
compared  with  plants  in  heat  and  moisture,  does 
look  less  healthy ;  it  may  assume  a  yellowish 
green,  but  this  is  no  indication  of  being  out  of 
health.  The  advantage  will  be  apparent  later  on 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Eranthemum  pul- 
chellum  should  by  this  time  have  made  a  good 
growth.  This  plant  can  be  grown  along  now  with 
the  Poinsettias,  but  I  prefer  to  give  it  a  little  more 
warmth,  not  so  much,  however,  as  that  accorded 
to  the  Euphorbia.  A  pit  to  themselves  or  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate  house  would  suit 
them.  Ceutropogon  Lucyanus,  Conoolinium  ian- 
thinum,  and  Reinwardtia  tetragyna  will  each 
do  well  treated  like  the  Begonias  aforesaid,  the 
ripening  being  favourable  to  future  flowering.  Scu- 
tellaria Mocciniana,  Justicia  carnea,  and  Thyrsa- 
canthus  rutilans  will  each  be  at  home  with  the 
Poinsettias;  .so  also  will  Plumbago  rosea.  Amasonia 
punicea,  Aphalandra  aurantiaca  Roezli,  and  the 
Jasuiinum  ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  stove  proper. 
It  these  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  temperature 
much  lower  than  the  stove,  there  will  be  a  risk  in 
their  losing  their  roots  or  in  receiving  a  check  in 
other  ways.  Let  the  watering  now  in  any  case  be 
done  early  in  the  day,  not  nearly  so  much  atmo- 
spheric moisture  being  needed. 

James  Hudson. 


A  new  China  Rose. — An  acquisition  to  a 
charming  class  is  named  Duke  of  York.  It  is  in 
bloom  now  in  the  Waltham  Cross  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  and  deserves  mention  for  its 
distinctness  and  bright  colour.  It  reminds  one  in 
general  aspect  of  the  popular  I'ldeal,  the  flowers  of  a 
crimson  shade  of  colour  passing  to  white  towards 
the  base  of  the  petals.  We  noticed  it  a'.so  in  the 
large  collection  of  Roses  from  this  firm  at  the  re- 
cent exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  A  good,  free,  and  bright 
coloured  China  Rose  is  always  welcome,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  so  much  interest  is  now 
taken  in  those  classes  of  Roses  that  were  until  com- 
paratively recent  times  frowned  upon.  The  rosa- 
rians  of  old  seemed  to  have  considered  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  perfection  and  alone  worth  considera- 
tion. 
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COARSE  FRUIT. 

During  the  last  six  years  I  have  noticed  a  ten- 
dency in  judges  to  favour  great  size  in  fruit 
rather  than  quality.  This  has  been  the  guiding 
principle  of  fruiterers  and  market  salesmen 
very  much  longer,  and  even  owners  of  large 
gardens  have  a  similar  weakness,  so  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
it  gardeners  generally  adojit  the  same  ideas. 
What  individuals  may  think  and  say  Las  little 
or  no  etfect  upon  the  difl'erent  classes  alluded  to. 
Now-a-days  it  matters  but  little  how  good  the 
quality  of  the  Grapes  exhibited  at  a  flower  show 
or  displayed  in  a  shop  window  may  be  if  great 
size  be  wanting.  Such  varieties  as  Madresfield 
Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Foster's  Seedling 
are  frequently  so  badly  treated,  that  they  are 
fast  going  out  of  cultivation,  or  at  any  rate  the 
Vines  of  them  are  being  very  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  first- 
named  in  excellent  condition  passed  over  in 
favour  of  Alicante,  and  that,  too,  in  August. 
Certainly  the  latter  was  shown  in  good  style, 
but  it  ought  to  be  remt  mbered  that  it  is  of  easy 
culture  and,  as  a  rule,  not  of  first-rate  quality; 
whereas  Madresfield  Court  requires  a  lot  more 
doing,  and,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  Alicante.  So 
long  as  a  separate  class  is  provided  for  Black 
Hamburgh  it  will  be  seen  at  flower  shows,  but 
when  it  has  to  be  pitted  against  Gros  Maroc  in 
good  condition,  it  must  be  considerably  above 
the  average  to  take  a  prize.  Gros  Maroc  is 
even  frequently  shown  in  collections  of  fruit 
where,  if  anywhere,  we  look  for  good  quality, 
and  yet  it  is  only  one  remove  from  another 
coarse,  badly  flavoured  variety — I  mean  Aln- 
wick Seedling.  At  Shrewsbury  extra  fine  and 
very  ugly  bunches  of  the  latter  were  shown  in 
a  winning  stand,  but  all  the  while  judges  favour 
such  monstrosities  there  will  be  no  attempt 
made  to  either  select  better  shaped  bunches  or 
else  to  trim  the  rough  ones  into  shape.  At  the 
same  show  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  on  the 
same  stand  Alicante  was  shown  equally  rough 
and  ugly.  I  readily  admit  that  the  berries  were 
also  large  and  well  coloured,  but  that  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  unsightly  clusters.  Vines  that 
produce  the  latter  would  also  give  bunches  both 
large  and  handsome,  and  it  is  these  that  ought 
to  be  saved  and  the  great  branching  clusters  cut 
away.  In  another  instance,  large,  though  not 
badly  formed,  clusters  of  Gros  Guillaume  so 
caught  the  judges'  fancy  as  to  quite  drag  six 
other  very  moderate  bunches  along  with  them, 
yet  they  were  neither  ripe  nor  even  well  coloured. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  all  this  ? 
Simply  a  general  resort  to  the  cultivation  of 
varieties  and  the  production  of  bunches  that 
will  best  please  the  judges.  The  pretty  bunches 
of  choicer  varieties  will  not  be  seen  in  competi- 
tion for  big  prizes,  and  the  scales  will  decide 
who  shall  take  the  prizes. 

It  is  not  black  Grapes  only  that  are  wrongly 
judged,  and  this  several  exhibitors  of  Foster's 
Seedling,  as  well  as  disinterested  onlookers, 
must  have  felt.  No  matter  how  well  this 
variety  may  be  shown,  very  mediocre  bunches 
of  Buckland  Sweetwater  will  beat  it.  At 
Shrewsbury,  for  instance,  there  were  three 
grand  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling  shown  from 
South  Wales,  but  they  were  passed  over  in 
favour  of  second-rate  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
Why  should  looseness  of  bunch  and  unevenness 
of  berry  be  tolerated  in  Buckland  Sweetwater 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  black  Grapes  ?  If 
only  the  half  of  the  berries  are  larger  and  all 


not  exactly  green  in  colour  the  prizes  go  to 
them,  and  the  better  flavoured  and  probably 
more  perfectly  rijiened  Foster's  Seedling  is 
nowhere.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  still  holds  its 
own  against  all  comers  among  white  Grapes, 
but  the  judges,  as  a  rule,  do  not  seem  capable 
of  appraising  the  merits  of  this  variety  properly. 
In  a  big  class  the  bunches  must  be  large  and 
the  berries  of  good  size  or  they  will  not  be 
looked  at,  some  of  the  best  ripened  Muscats 
shown  this  season  not  being  noticed  other  than 
by  experienced  critics. 

Pine-apples,  are  not  very  numerously  shown 
anywhere,  but  enough  are  to  be  seen  to  prove 
my  argument  that  coarseness  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  All  must  admit  that  a  well-grown  Queen 
is  superior  to  all  other  varieties  in  point  of 
flavour,  but  unless  the  fruit  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  in  size  to  Smooth  C'ayenne  it  stands  a 
good  chance  of  being  beaten.  I  hold  that  a 
well-formed,  perfectly  ripened  Queen  shown  in 
August,  and  weighing  say  four  pounds,  should 
score  over,  or  be  considered  equal  to,  a  Cayenne 
or  any  other  variety  shown  against  it,  no  matter 
how  heavy  the  latter  may  be.  A  Smooth 
Cayenne  weighing  six  pounds  is  more  easily 
grown  than  a  Queen  weighing  four  pounds,  and 
there  is  no  comparison  as  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned. Huge  Melons  as  yet  are  not  in  great 
favour.  A  fruit  weighing  four  pounds  is  quite 
large  enough  for  a  collection,  and  one  weighing 
not  more  than  one  pound  not  unfrequently 
takes  a  prize  when  the  fruits  are  judged  by 
flavour.  With  Peaches,  however,  the  case  is 
very  different.  Great  size  would  appear  to  be 
all  that  is  necessary,  little  or  no  weight  being 
attached  either  to  the  form,  colour,  or  known 
good  quality  of  the  varieties  staged.  Fortunately, 
Sea  Eagle  is  both  large  and  good,  but  ought 
certainly  to  have  some  colour  when  shown. 
But  for  the  introduction  of  this  variety  we 
should  soon  see  Lord  Palmerston,  Pavie  de 
Pompone,  Prince  of  Wales,  Exquisite,  and  such 
like  once  more  brought  into  prominence  ;  in 
fact,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  a 
"washed-out"  dish  of  Pavie  de  Pompone  did 
recently  take  premier  honours  in  the  Peach 
class  at  a  leading  show.  I  am  averse,  as  a 
rule,  to  cutting  and  hacking  exhibition  fruit, 
but  would  always  test  coarse  Peaches.  With 
such  handsome  richly-flavoured  varieties  as 
Bellegarde,  Crimson  Galande,  Royal  George, 
Grosse  Miguonne,  Dymond,  and  Barrington 
to  select  from  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity  to 
either  award  prizes  to  or  cultivate  the  coarser 
sorts.  With  Nectarines  there  are  few  or  no 
causes  for  complaint,  good  dishes  of  Pine- 
apple or  Pitmaston  Orange  being  rarely  or  ever 
passed  over  in  favour  of  less  richly  flavoured 
varieties. 

It  is  among  Plums  where  the  greatest  con- 
fusion exists,  no  two  sets  of  judges  apparently 
being  able  to  arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 
Some  give  the  preference  to  good  dishes  of  va- 
rieties of  known  excellence,  and  some  cannot 
get  away  from  great  size  only.  Sometimes  we 
see  them  compounding,  as  it  were,  the  first 
prize  going  to  a  des.sert  variety  and  the  second 
to  a  cooking  sort.  In  one  instance  Jefferson 
was  rightly  placed  first,  but  somewhat  smaller, 
though  good  fruit  was  passed  over  in  favour  of 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  this  being,  as  a  good 
fruit  grower  remarked  in  my  hearing,  "  a 
descent  from  the  .sublime  to  the  ridiculou.s.'' 
Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  Englebert,  Diamond, 
White  Magnum  Bonum  and  Goliath  are  poor, 
coarse  things  compared  with  Jefl'erson,  Oullin's 
Golden,  Transparent  Gage,  Kiike's  and  such 
like  ;  yet  at  the  great  Shrewsbury  show  some 
of  the  former  were  most  favoured  by  the  judges. 
A  few  years  ago  medium-sized  to  small  dessert 


Apples  were  preferred,  good  form,  rich  colour 
and  known  good  quality  of  the  varieties  most 
affecting  the  decisions.  Now-a-days  dessert  va- 
rieties cannot  well  be  too  large.  It  is  true  even- 
ness and  colour  greatly  recommend  them,  but 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  comparatively  coarse  to  win  prizes. 
Are  these  big  fruits  most  appreciated  on  the 
diniug-table,  or  is  it  not  the  case  that  medium- 
sized,  well-coloured  Apples  still  find  favour  ? 
Pears  have  been  grown  to  huge  proportions  of 
late  years,  sensational  dishes  being  seen  at  most 
autumn  shows.  Among  some  judges,  however, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  favour  the  less  coarse 
fruit,  the  preference  being  rightly  given  to 
moderately  large,  well-matched  and  brightly 
coloured  Pears.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  same  rule  will  be  once  again 
applied  to  the  Apple  classes. 

Not  many  mistakes  are  often  made  with 
respect  to  Apricots,  the  finer  varieties,  notably 
Moorpark  and  Hemskirk,  being  also  the  most 
richly  flavoured.  The  coarsest  Fig  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  the  Castle  Kennedy,  but, 
thanks  to  the  habit  this  variety  has  of  cracking 
badly,  it  is  not  grown  much,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  of  good  quality.  Very  little  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  largest  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries ;  whilst  big  Gooseberries  are  poor  things 
compared  with  the  smaller  varieties. 

Fruit  Grower. 


Deterioration  of  Melons.— No  sooner  is  a 
new  Melon  certificated,  than  in  all  directions 
attempts  are  made  to  use  it  for  cross-breeding. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  this  inand-out  cross-breed- 
ing is  weakening  the  constitution  of  the  Melon, 
and  no  doubt  may  be  another  reason  for  the  early 
collapse  of  plants  before  the  fruit  is  perfected. 
Considering  the  number  of  years  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  Melon,  the  ideal 
should  have  been  reached  long  ere  thi?,  but  instead 
of  going  forward,  it  is  just  the  opposite.  In  no  in- 
troduction of  late  years  is  the  flavour  better  than 
in  some  of  the  older  kinds.  The  flavour  of  the 
Melon  depends  upon  the  grower,  but  for  this  to  be 
perfect,  the  plants  must  be  well  grown  and  the 
fruits  ripened  on  the  plant. — A.  Ygting. 

Crab  trees  in  fruit. — These  are  certainly  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  platter  for  their  orna- 
mental features  alone,  but  in  addition  to  this  the 
fruits  can  be  made  into  a  very  superior  jelly. 
Where  hardy  fruits  are  exhibited  in  quantity,  after 
the  fashion  so  popular  at  some  of  the  large  shows, 
the  different  Crabs  are  very  effective,  and  in  this 
way  some  of  them  were  especially  noticeable  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  variety  John  Downie, 
with  its  bright  red  and  yellow  fruits,  is,  pertiaps, 
the  finest  of  all  where  there  is  only  space  for  one, 
but  it  by  no  means  stands  alone,  as  there  are  others 
that  well  merit  a  place.  A  very  distinct  form  is 
Dartmouth  Crab,  a  good  deal  larger  than  any  of 
the  others.  This  is,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  purplish 
crimson  tint  and  covered  with  a  bloom  after  the 
manner  of  a  Plum.  The  Fairy,  a  small  red  and 
yellow  form,  is  very  pretty,  and  so  are  the  Siberian 
Crabs,  some  with  red  and  others  with  yellow  fruits, 
while  that  known  as  the  Transparent  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  others. — T. 

Plums  on  north  walls.— As  I  have  previously 
recommended  the  growing  of  some  of  our  choicest 
Plums  against  north  walls,  my  reference  to  them 
now  is  to  further  emphasise  the  statements  then 
made,  from  a  close  observation  again  this  season. 
This  season  certainly  has  been  more  in  favour  of 
the  production  of  good  fruit  from  such  a  position 
than  some  previous  years.  I  never  had  finer  fruit 
from  any  position  than  from  the  trees  against  a 
north  wall  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Jifferson, 
Kirke's  and  also  the  Green  Gage  were  very  fine. 
It  is  surprising  how  well  this  last  succeeds  against 
a  north  wall,  the  fruit  this  season  from  trees  grow- 
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in?  in  the  open  not  being  nearly  so  finely  flavoured. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  other  fruits,  as  well  as 
Morello  Cherries,  Curr.-ints  and  Gooseberries  can 
be  grjwn  with  advantage  on  north  walls.— Y.  A.  H. 


vhere 


APPLE  LOKD  SUFFIELD. 
GivE-V  the  right  soil  and  situation, 
vigorous  growth  and  freedom  from  canker  can 
be°  ensured,  this  variety  shduld  bake  the  lead. 
As  an  early  cooking  Apple  and  valuable 
market  fruit  it  cannot  well  be  beaten.  Lord 
Grosvenor,  frequently  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute, althoui,'li  in  some  few  soils  succeeding 
where  Suffield'will  not,  is  second  to  it  in  eaili- 
ness  and  regularity  of  cropping  ;  at  least,  that 
is  my  experience.  Having  made  the  culture  of 
this    Apple  a   speciality   both   in   the   form  of 


my  five-year-old  bushes,  large  enough  to  bear 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  fruit  each,  have  not 
hitherto  given  a  good  crop.  Although  Lord 
SuHii'ld  does  not  grow  into  a  large  tree,  owing 
to  its  heavy  cropping  propensities,  it  is  really 
a  vigorous  variety  ;  at  least,  a  young  tree  which 
will  produce  a  bushel  of  large  fruit  and  throw 
up  shoots  2  feet  in  length  in  a  season  like  the 
present  cannot  be  called  a  weak  grower.  In 
grafting  especially  is  the  vigour  of  Lord  Suflield 
seen,  the  grafts  take  better  than  those  of  any 
other  kind  ;  even  the  smalle.st  wood  is  certain 
,and  soon  swells  and  heals  over  the  stock,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  utilise  all  wood  of  proper 
length  cut  ofi'  in  pruning.  The  grafts  also  keep 
sound  in  the  soil  longer  than  those  of  most 
varieties.  Some  object  to  growing  these  large 
Apples  on  standards  on  account  of  damage  by 
wind,  &c. ;  but  as  regards  Suffield,  not  only  is 


A  fruiting  branch  of  Apple  Lurd  Sujfield. 


bush  trees  and  as  standards,  I  can  recommend 
it  as  the  most  profitable  Apple  to  grow,  and 
every  year  I  look  on  it  with  more  favour.  Of 
course,  we  must  have  variety.  Really  good 
dessert  Apples  are  likely  to  be  always  in  de- 
mand, though  the  reliable,  free-cropping,  and 
profitable  early  dessert  Apple  is  yet  to  come. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  soils  on  which  such  va- 
rieties as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  succeed  well, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  be  over-done  with 
fruit  of  that  description.  Here  ten  bush  trees 
of  Cox's  Orange  planted  five  years  have  not 
yet  produced  a  peck  of  fruit.  I  have  found 
Stirling  Castle  a  heavy  cropper  and  grand  for 
bush  culture,  but  not  well  adapted  for  stan- 
dards. I  certainly  have  young  standards 
which  have  borne  a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
Apples  every  year  since  they  were  planted, 
but  they  require  propping  and  tying  to 
save  the  tree  and  fruit.  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling is  recommended  as  a  first-class  cropper,  but 


the  fruit,  as  a  rule,  marketed  before  rough 
weather  sets  in,  but  the  stem  sprays  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  enlarge  and  bend  to  the 
weight,  enabling  the  fruit  to  hang  on  much 
firmer  than  that  of  many  kinds,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  weight  of  fruit  a  three  or 
four-year-old  graft  will  carry.  Only  the  other 
day  I  gathered  some  fine  fruits  from  grafts  put 
in  in  April  last.  At  present  (weeks  after 
Lord  Surtield  has  been  gathered)  the  ground 
in  the  orchards  is  strewn  with  late  Apples,  such 
as  Blenheim  and  Wellington,  though  drought 
and  codlin  moth  are  as  much  the  cause  this 
season  as  the  prevalence  of  high  winds. 

If  for  standards  on  grass  land,  the  young  trees 
after  being  purchased  from  the  nursery  should 
be  grown  a  few  years  on  some  good  land, 
where  they  can  receive  special  cultivation,  for 
you  caunot,  as  a  rule,  procure  trees  of  sufficient 
size  and  strength  to  go  directly  to  the  orchard. 
If  planted  small  on  turf  Suflield  wiU  do  little 


good  unless  treated  better   than   orchard  trees 
generally.  Grass  and  weeds  should  be  kept  clear 
at  the  least  2  feet  or  more   round  the  stems. 
By  grafting  on   to  various  stocks,  some  early 
and   some    late,  there   will  be  a   better  chance 
of  some  fruit  escaping  when  frost  comes  with  un- 
usual severity.     In  IHitl  my  best  crop  was  from 
grafts  put  on   a  tree  of  a  specially  early  cider 
kind.  Suflield  trees  generally  were  Just  in  bloom 
on  that  terribly  destructive  morning  of  May  17, 
but  on  this  one  the  fruit  was  set  and  compara- 
tively uninjured.  The  time  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
market  does  not  seem  to  vary  much,  whoher 
the  stock  bo  early  or  late.     No  doubt  one  chief 
reason  that  Lord  Suflield  is  so  good  and  regular 
a  cropper   is  its  tendency  to  profuse  lilooming 
and  setting  of  fruit.      The  fruit  will  set  in  such 
abundance   that    even    the   various    forms    of 
blight  cannot  destroy  it  all.     Kinds  that  bloom 
only  moderately  have  stood  no  chance  of  a  crop, 
for  this  has  been  a  particularly  trying  season 
for  Apple  trees.     Caterpillars  of  all  kinds  were 
very    destructive    here,    and    the   Apple   crop 
generally     is     very     light     indeed.       Drought 
is  one    of    the    chief    inducements    to    blight. 
When    a    plant     or     tree     is     suftering    from 
want  of  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots  or  the 
reverse,  some  form  of  parasite  is  sure  to  attack 
it,  and  hot  weather  with  the  entire  absence  of 
cleansing    showers    exactly   suits  the   progi-ny 
of    the    winter    moth,   the    lackey   moth,    the 
small  ermine  moth,  and  other  caterpillar  pestJ. 
Caterpillars     are     to     be    found     every     year 
as  sure  as  the  spring  comes,   and  although  in 
some  seasons  the  weather  is  not  favourable  to 
their   development,    more    or  less    damagi   is 
always   done.     Fruit    will   not    grow    without 
leaves,    and     the     healthier    the     foliage     the 
larger  and  more  perfect  the  fruit.     Therj  is  a 
marked  advance  in  the  size  of  early  Apples  on 
trees  where  the  forward  leaves  are  allowe<l  by 
unassailed  growth  to  draw  a  full  share  of  nourish- 
ment from  the  atmosphere.     Nitrogen  in  some 
form  the  tree  must  have,  and  the  broader  (he 
leaf  the  greater  its  absorptive  power. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  much  pruning ;  the 
heads  of  grafted  trees  will  occasionally  require 
thinning,  and  pruning  is  beneficial  to  Lord  Suf- 
field to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  case  of  bush 
trees  on  a  rich  soil,  pruning  is  quite  necessary 
the  first  few  years,  or  a  good  deal  of  propping 
and  tying  will  be  needed.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  in  pruning  these  should  be  to  enable 
the  tree  to  carry  a  heavy  crop  without  artificial 
support.  This  is  best  done  where  the  annual 
growth  is  long  by  cutting  back  about  one  half, 
though  where  the  shoots  can  be  .supported,  as 
in  the  case  of  young  espaliers  or  trees  trained 
to  a  fence  or  arch,  I  believe  in  extension  where 
there  is  room,  and  in  any  case  to  prune  bick 
all  the  young  growth  to  a  stubby  head,  as  is 
done  so  frequently  in  gardens,  is  not  the  way 
to  secure  a  full  crop  of  this  or  any  other  Apple. 
Bushes  and  espaliers  which  have  been  served 
in  this  way  year  after  year  will  generally  be  im- 
proved by  cutting  light  away  at  least  half  of  the 
head  (and  the  present  is  a  good  time  for  doing 
this),  thereby  letting  in  more  sunlight  and 
allowing  more  extended  growth.  A  taller  and 
larger  bush  need  not  necessarily  cause  more  in- 
jury to  other  garden  crops  by  its  shade,  for  you 
should  be  able  to  see  through  an  Applj  tree  in 
the  summer,  then  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
direct  sunlight  to  play  on  the  fruit,  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  with  Red  Astracban, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  other  varieties,  the 
chief  value  of  which,  as  market  Apples,  lies  in 
their  superbly  rich  colour. 

There  need  be  little  fear  of  overcropping  Suf- 
field if  the  tree  has  plenty  of  nourishment  and 
the  fruit  is  not  too  thick  to  grow  to  the  fullest 
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size.  The  tree  has  a  long  season  in  which  the 
recuperative  process  is  going  on  to  give  strength 
for  its  next  efl'ort  in  bearing.  This  is  one  of  the 
cliief  reasons  no  doubt  why  fruit-buds  are  so 
freely  produced  in  this  variety.  As  a  rule  I  do 
not  find  thinning  the  fruit  necessary,  but  this 
should  be  attended  to  where  needful. 


Holmer,  Hereford. 


E.   W.  Beaven. 


LIFTING  PEACH  TREES. 

The  beginning  of  September  may  be  considered 
rather  early  to  lift  or  transplant  Peach  or  Nec- 
tarine trees,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
we  have  had  a  tropical  summer,  and  that  most  of 
the  trees  inside  will  have  finished  their  growth 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  their  being  moved  with 
safety,  I  am  aware  that  this  early  lifting  of  trees 
is  not  favoured  by  some,  but  I  am  fully  alive  to  its 
value,  as  it  is  useless  to  wait  for  the  leaves  to  fall 
if  the  best  results  are  expected  next  season.  I  do 
not  think  any  stone  fruit  repays  for  lifting  better 
than  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully one  plants  Peach  or  Nectarine  trees,  with  good 
culture  gross  wood  results,  and  this  grossness  is 
better  counteracted  by  lifting  than  any  other  plan, 
that  is  it  due  attention  is  paid  to  extension.  In 
good  loam  the  trees  invariably  run  to  wood,  and  as 
one  is  anxious  to  fill  a  large  space  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, a  check  during  the  growth  of  the  trees  is 
not  given  by  stopping.  In  such  cases  lifting  may 
be  prescribed  as  the  remedy.  I  do  not  advise 
extreme  measures,  but  care  and  a  certain  amount 
of  time  to  the  work.  By  proceeding  cautiously 
there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  loss  of  crop,  and  the 
health  of  the  tree  will  be  assured  for  the  next  four 
or  five  J  ears.  To  show  the  good  resulting  from 
lifting,  I  have  for  the  past  three  autumns  annually 
moved  a  Nectarine  tree  of  large  size.  This  tree 
has  borne  very  fine  crops  yearly,  thus  showing  that 
it  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  fibrous  roots,  no 
harm  will  follow.  Ctierries  thrive  much  better  the 
following  season  if  lifted  or  planted  early  in  Oc- 
tober in  ordinary  seasons,  and  in  such  a  one  as  this 
I  would  advise  a  fortnight  earlier.  This  early 
lifting  or  transplanting  is  more  difficult  when 
the  trees  have  to  be  conveyed  some  distance,  but 
even  then  I  would  prefer  to  plant  early,  provided 
the  trees  are  well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots.  In 
lifting,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  trees,  and  in  the  case  of  Peach 
trees  in  early  houses  lifting  should  be  done  early 
in  September.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  damp  the 
lifted  trees  overhead  in  the  evening,  as  this  keeps 
the  buds  plump  and  enables  forcing  to  be  done 
more  readily  the  next  season.  With  large  trees  it 
is  not  necessary  to  remove  every  particle  of  soil. 
Allow  that  adhering  to  the  fibrous  roots  to  remain, 
provided  the  weight  does  not  break  the  latter. 
The  preservation  of  fibrous  roots  is  an  easy  matter 
if  there  is  room  allowed  at  the  start  to  get  round 
them.  All  large  roots  may  be  cut  clean  off  at  a  fair 
distance  from  the  tree,  and  if  the  roots  are  in- 
clined to  descend,  planting  higher  is  beneficial. 
Manures  of  any  kind  should  be  omitted,  good 
turfy  loam  well  rammed  or  trodden  being  essen- 
tial, and  in  clayey  soil  some  mortar,  brick  rubble, 
or  road  scrapings  is  a  valuable  addition. 

By  this  early  lifting,  severe  cutting  back,  often 
the  cause  of  canker  later  on,  is  avoided,  and  the 
trees  can  be  forced  the  next  season  if  not  subjected 
to  excessive  night  temperatures  at  the  start.  In 
the  case  of  trees  on  open  walls  and  that  are  re- 
quired to  fill  up  gaps  I  still  advise  early  lifting,  as 
by  so  doing  the  root  action  continues  as  long  as 
the  leaves  remain,  if  these  are  assisted  by  frequent 
dampings  to  preserve  vitality  and  encourage  new 
root  growth.  After  lifting  no  tying  should  be 
done  tiU  the  trees  have  well  settled  down. 

G.  Wythes. 


clay  soil  in  warm  seasons  it  is  a  first-rate  fruit  and 
of  high  quality.  I  consider  it  one  of  our  best 
flavoured  kinds  for  kitchen  use,  and  it  frequently 
crops  when  others  fail.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and 
a  constant  bearer.  In  some  catalogues  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  dessert  and  cooking  variety,  but  I 
consider  it  most  suitable  for  kitchen  use.  I  re- 
cently saw  some  very  fine  trees  in  pots,  and  was 
informed  that  this  variety  never  fails  to  crop  when 
grown  thus,  and  to  give  fruit  of  high  quality.  At 
the  Islington  show  of  the  R.H.S.  it  was  staged  in 
fine  condition  in  several  collections,  some  nice 
trees  in  pots  also  being  shown.— S.  H,  B. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


Frogmore  Prolific  Apple.— This  variety  has 
done  wonderfully  well  this  season,  and  though  not 
80  much  grown  as  some  large  Apples,  on  a  heavy 


Abberley  Hall,  Stourport. — This  garden  is 
situated  at  a  high  elevation  ;  in  fact,  it  is  much 
the  highest  cultivated  point  in  Worcestershire  ; 
therefore  one  might  naturally  expect  that  we  should 
have  suffered  greatly,  but  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  As  regards  the  fruit  crop  generally.  Apples 
are  abundant,  but  rather  small,  the  dry  weather 
being  answerable  for  this.  Pears  are  a  fair  average 
and  clean,  and  will,  no  doubt,  swell  to  a  fair  size. 
Plums  are  better  than  I  expected  at  one  time. 
Victoria  and  Jefferson  are  the  heaviest  cropped ; 
the  majority  of  other  kinds  are  carrying  a  good 
half  crop,  and  since  the  rains  they  have  improved 
immensely.  Damsons,  where  not  attacked  by 
aphides,  will  bear  a  crop.  Strawberries  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  rather  smaller  than  usual.  Cher- 
ries of  the  dessert  kinds,  both  on  walls  and  in  the 
open,  a  fair  average  crop  and  the  trees  clean. 
Morellos  a  very  heavy  crop,  both  against  north 
walls  and  on  bush  trees  in  the  open.  Apricots  very 
good,  but  the  fruits  ra'her  small.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  also  excellent.  Other  small  fruits 
have  borne  heavy  crops. 

The  vegetable  crops  have  also  not  suffered  to 
such  an  extent  as  on  lighter  and  gravelly  soils.  A 
fair  amount  of  manure  and  the  surface  kept  well 
stirred  have  assisted  crops  immensely.  Peas  have 
been  the  quickest  over,  but  we  have  not  been  with- 
out a  gathering  a  single  day.  These  latter  were 
well  mulched  and  also  watered.  Except  the  very 
earliest  crops  on  south  borders,  the  Potato  crop  is 
good,  and  so  far  perfectly  free  from  disease.  On 
well-cultivated  farms  the  root  and  corn  crops  are 
very  good,  the  hay  crop  being  the  only  failure. — 
A.  Yqung. 

Tortworth,  Falfield. — Apples  in  this  district 
set  abundantly  ;  the  crop  is  over  average  and  fairly 
good.  Pears  are  much  over  average  and  very  fine 
— better  than  they  have  been  for  at  least  ten  years. 
Cherries  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  but  a  full 
crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  good  where 
the  trees  have  been  properly  cared  for.  Apricots 
very  abundant.  Small  bush  fruits  good,  but  the 
caterpillar  very  troublesome.  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  quite  an  average  crop  and  very  good. 
Nuts  abundant. 

The  early  Potatoes  are  very  good  and  quite  free 
as  yet  from  disease.  The  later  crops  look  very 
promising.  First  early  Peas  very  good,  but  mid- 
season  crops  are  the  worst  ever  known.  Dwarf, 
also  runner  Beans  fairly  good.  Broad  Beans  poor. 
— Thomas  SnixcLEa. 

Witley  Court,  Stourport.— In  this  locality 
vegetation  has  not  suffered  from  the  drought  to 
such  an  extent  as  is  the  case  in  the  more  southern 
and  westerly  districts.  Apples  and  Pears  are  fair 
average  crops,  the  fruit  and  trees  being  clean  and 
healthy  looking,  and  much  benefited  by  the  recent 
rains.  Stone  fruits  collectively  are  above  average. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  abundant,  so  also  are 
Plums  and  Apricots;  Damsons  are  only  partial. 
Cherries  were  most  abundanf,  the  earlier  kinds 
suffered  somewhat  from  drought,  but  the  Bigar- 
reaus  and  other  late  ones  cameupwell.  Mcrallos 
are  full  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Small  and  bush  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are,  and  have  been,  most  abundant. 
Strawberries  suffered  the  most  from  want  of  rain, 


but  where  water  was  available  in  quantity  the 
produce  was  excellent.  All  kinds  of  Nuts,  especi- 
ally Walnuts,  are  plentiful. 

Potatoes,  early  kinds,  are  on  the  whole  deficient 
in  size  and  quantity,  the  exceptions  being  on 
previously  eEriched  borders  where  water  could  be 
applied  copiously  with  the  hose.  Recent  rains  have 
ensured  the  crop  of  late  and  field  kinds.  Hops 
have  been  much  benefited  by  refreshing  showers, 
and  where  washing  has  been  attended  to,  look 
remarkably  promising.  Roots  are  somewhat  patchy, 
but  are  growing  away  luxuriantly,  and  will  soon 
make  up  lost  time.— J.  Austen. 

Forde  Abbey,  Chard.  —  For  upwards  of 
eighteen  weeks  we  had  but  little  rain.  We  have 
plenty  of  water,  and  things  have  fared  much 
better.  In  our  case  many  fruit  trees  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  a  good  watering.  Apples 
bloomed  most  abundantly  and  promised  a  grand 
lot,  but  the  weather  being  so  dry,  the  trees 
became  infested  with  insects.  The  following  are 
very  good  :  Royal  Somerset,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
several  of  the  Codlin  type.  King  of  Pippins,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  that 
valuable  late  kind  Sturmer  Pippin.  Pears  are 
variable  ;  our  best  are  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne 
of  .Tersey,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurrfi  Diel,  Winter 
Nells  and  Jargonelle.  The  fruit  promises  to  be 
very  early  and  extra  large.  Plums  are  extra  good, 
Victoria,  Green  Gage,  and  several  of  the  Gage  type, 
Jefferson,  and  Golden  Drop  are  all  well'  cropped, 
the  fruit  swelling  off  to  a  good  size.  Trees  are 
now  clean,  the  heavy  rains  of  late  washing  off  the 
fly  with  which  they  were  badly  affected.  Straw- 
berries came  on  very  early,  and  gave  us  a  good 
crop  of  extra  large  fruit,  thanks  to  being  mulched 
early  and  having  plenty  of  water.  Our  best  kinds 
were  Keens'  Seedling,  Hericart  de  Thury,  Noble, 
Unzer  Fritz  and  Elton  Pine.  Morello  Cherries 
enormous  crop  and  good.  Apricots  were  the 
heaviest  crop  I  ever  had.  Some  shoots  set  as 
many  as  from  tliirty  to  forty  fruit  on  a  foot  length 
of  wood.  To  assist  this  crop  we  gave  good  soak- 
ings  of  water  after  applying  guano,  and  now  the 
trees  are  looking  well.  Our  garden  lying  low 
has  not  suffered  so  much  as  many,  and  sinoe  the 
rain  things  have  improved  immensely. — J.  Cbook. 

Trelissick,  Truro. — The  phenomenal  season  of 
18'.I3  will  long  be  remembered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. From  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of 
June  we  had  scarcely  enough  rain  to  lay  the  dust. 
Crop  after  crop  was  sown  both  in  garden  and 
field,  and  the  seed  might  just  as  well  have  been 
left  in  the  bag,  for  it  never  germinated.  Beet, 
Mangolds,  Carrots,  &c  ,  sown  first  week  in  May 
only  began  to  appear  above  the  soil  beginning  of 
July.  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  sown  in  March  and 
April,  made  a  fair  start,  but  were  soon  attacked 
and  crippled  with  aphis  and  thrips.  In  many 
places  the  ordinary  water  supply  completely 
failed,  as  was  the  case  here,  the  only  available 
water  having  to  be  carted  from  a  long  distance. 
Still,  all  kinds  of  fruit  set  well  and  gave  promise 
of  abundant  crops.  The  Strawberries  were  burnt 
up  before  they  had  attained  half  their  usual  size, 
and  thousands  of  the  plants  killed.  Raspberries 
were  abundant,  but  very  small  and  poor  in  quality. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  gave  exceptionally 
heavy  crops,  which  matured  well,  a  few  sy ringings 
of  hellebore  powder  having  kept  the  bushes  in 
perfect  health  and  free  from  caterpillars.  The 
bush  fruits  here  are  all  grown  under  permanent 
wire  netting,  which  protects  them  from  bullfinches 
in  winter  and  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  birds  in 
summer.  The  present  is  the  sixth  season  our 
bush  fruits  have  been  so  protected,  and  so  far  it 
has  proved  a  perfect  success.  The  trees  are  in 
excellent  health,  heavily  laden  with  splendid  fruit, 
while  in  the  past  it  was  very  difficult  to  protect 
the  berries  till  they  were  thoroughly  ripe,  so  that 
wire  netting  has  proved  more  satisfactory  and 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  fish  netting,  which 
rots  so  quickly  and  through  which  the  birds  often 
manage  to  pass.  Bush  fruits  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  much  from  the  prolonged  drought. 
Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  will  be  very 
small,  though  the  present  genial  showers  will  no 
doubt  do  much  to  swell  them  up  before  the  ripen- 
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ing  period,  which  will  be  abnormally  early  this 
year.  Some  of  the  earliest  sorts  bes;an  to  fall 
quite  ripe  the  last  week  in  June.  Apples,  however, 
will  be  plentiful  and  che.np.  I'e.ars  are  abund.ant 
both  on  walls  and  standards.  Fruits  of  Citron 
des  Carraes  and  other  early  sorts  began  to  ripen 
at  the  end  of  June.  I'lums  .are  very  plentiful.  The 
extensive  Plum  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood 
give  promise  of  heavy  crop?,  though  in  some  the 
caterpillar  has  made  great  havoc.  This  is  not  a 
great  district  for  Cherries,  but  they  have  been 
more  plentiful  this  year  than  usual.  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops.  I  never 
remember  them  cleaner  or  in  better  condition. 
They  have,  however,  been  plentifully  supplied 
witli  water  to  both  roots  and  foliage.  The  first 
Peach  to  ripen  was  K.arly  Alexander  on  June  2'), 
which  is  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  our  usual 
time.  Tomatoes  are  doing  splendidly  both  indoors 
and  out,  carrying  immense  crops  of  very  fine  fruit. 
Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  newly- 
planted  ones,  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
drought.  Several  Rhododendrons  and  old-esta- 
blished plants  of  Pernettya  have  been  completely 
killed,  and  many  gardeners,  I  fear,  will  be  at  their 
wits'  end  to  keep  up  their  vegetable  supplies  during 
the  coming  winter. — Wm.  Sasgwtn. 

Compton  Basset. — In  these  gardens  we  do 
not  feel  the  drought  as  in  others ;  in  fact  a  dry 
time  suits  us  to  perfection,  but,  of  course,  not 
such  an  exceptionally  dry  season  as  the  present. 
Our  outlook  here  in  the  early  part  of  this  season 
was  splendid  for  everything,  and  even  now  we 
shall  get  a  good  and  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 
Vegetables,  such  as  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbage,  Sec, 
have  not  been  very  good.  Peas  have  been  short- 
lived. Lettuce  have  been  grown  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and  until  the  rain  came  they  were  begin- 
ning to  get  mildewed  at  the  roots.  Deep-rooted 
things  have  done  well.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
water  all  growing  crops,  but  latterly  we  have  used 
up  the  supply  of  water  after  having  only  watered 
the  small  fruit  trees.  Apples  are  abundant ;  the 
quality  will  be  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  ready 
for  storing  early.  We  have  g.athered  Red  Astrachan 
and  Juneaiing.  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Kibston  have  heavy  crops.  Pears  are 
very  good,  the  fruit  tine  and  of  good  colour.  We 
gathered  Doyenne  d'Ete  July  2,  and  Jargonelle 
on  July  10,  fully  six  weeks  before  its  usual 
time.  Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne  will  be 
ready,  I  expect,  the  beginning  of  September. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  and 
have  been  excellent  crops,  fruit  rather  smaller 
than  usual.  Strawberries  a  good  crop,  but  soon 
over.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  good. 
I  never  saw  such  crops  outside  before.  Had  to  thin 
very  much.  The  Shipley  Apricot  has  been  excel- 
lent. Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  have  become 
affected  with  spider  in  spite  of  daily  washings  with 
the  engine,  but  have  made  splendid  growth,  and 
the  early  varieties  have  been  cleared.  We  gathered 
Waterloo  on  June  27.  Cherries,  both  the  sweet 
and  Morello,  are  very  good  and  crops  heavy. 
Plums  are  unusually  heavy  crops,  and  have  had  to 
be  heavily  thinned.  Nuts  are  rather  scarce.  Med- 
lars and  Quinces  are  full  crops. 

The  Potato  crop  up  to  the  present  is  good.  Birds 
have  been  very  troublesome  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather,  and  wasps  are  everywhere,  although  just 
round  about  the  gardens  we  have  destroyed  over 
100  nests.— W.  A.  Cook. 

Rood  Aahtoa,  Trowbridge.— Fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  unusually  abundant  here,  much  the 
scarcest  b.nng  Strawberries  .and  Raspberries. 
These,  although  they  were  mulched  heavily  with 
strawy  manure  in  the  early  spring  months,  were 
very  poor.  Or  Apples,  many  sorts  are  so  thickly 
set,  that  sefere  thinning  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  trees.  Such  varieties 
as  Golden  Noble,  New  Hawthornden,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Leyden  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle,  Rambour  Franc, 
Rainette  du  Canada,  London  Pippin,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Golden  Pippin,  Peas- 
good's     Nonsuch,    Ecklinville,    Beauty    of     lUth, 


are  .simil.arly  fruitful.  Pears  are  almost  as  abun- 
dant as  Apples,  and  there  are  but  few  trees  which 
are  not  carrying  some  fruit.  The  early  Citron  des 
Carmes  was  all  gathered  by  July  17.  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  is  extremely  fruitful  on  standards, 
bush  trees,  and  espaliers  on  walls.  Beurr6 
Clairgeau,  Doyenne  du  Comicc,  Colmar  van  Mons, 
Eniile  d'Heyst,  Comte  de  Flandre,  Bezi  d'Hfiry, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Delices  d'Hardenpont, 
Andrew  JIurray,  Amandine  de  Rouen,  Gilogil, 
Dunmore,  I'.eurre  Hardy,  Thompson's,  Marie 
Louise,  Seckle,  Althorp  Crassane,  and  Doyenng 
Boussoch  are  some  among  many  others  bearing 
full  crops.  Frosts  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood 
while  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  although  so  many 
of  the  more  forward  flowers  were  killed,  yet  from 
their  abundance  suflicient  for  a  full  crop  escaped 
uninjured.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  above  the 
average,  but  the  trees  have  sulTered  from  attacks 
of  red  spider  through  absence  of  rain  and  water 
to  syringe  with.  Plums  are  a  bountiful  crop,  and 
quantities  were  gathered  for  cooking  as  well  as  pre- 
serving in  a  green  state.  Apricots,  too,  are  equally 
fruitful  and  ripened  very  early.  Cherries,  both 
des.sert  and  Morello,  are  fine  crops,  and  the  fruits, 
considering  the  season,  are  of  good  size.  Bush 
fruits  were  small  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  but 
all  were  extremely  plentiful,  as  also  was  the  Goose- 
berry caterpillar,  which  stripped  the  trees  of  their 
leaves  rather  freely.  Figs  have  profited  by  the  warm 
weather,  more  so  than  any  other  fruits,  a  wonder- 
fully good  crop  resulting  from  the  moderate 
growth  and  early  maturity.  Filberts  and  Walnuts 
are  abundant.  In  the  latter  case,  trees  that  have 
not  fruited  for  years  are  bearing  a  good  crop  this 
season. 

Potatoes  are  variable.  In  some  instances  the 
yield  is  not  good  enough  for  seed  ;  in  others  a  first- 
rate  crop  is  produced.  Early  ones,  including 
Sharpe's  Victor,  Sutton's  Ringleader,  Veitch's  Ash- 
leaf,  Snowdrop,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  were  good 
average  crops.  A  few  of  the  midseason  sorts  had 
commenced  protuberation,  and  where  the  tubers 
were  found  to  be  fairly  matured  the  stalks  were 
drawn.  Magnum  BDnum  and  other  late  Potatoes 
will  be  benefited  by  the  recent  rain,  while  in  many 
cases  I  learn  that  among  midseason  ones  much 
damage  is  already  reported.  Peas  have  been  only 
half  a  crop,  and  the  birds  have  done  "considerable 
mischief  among  these  from  scarcity  of  other  food. 
Onions  have  improved  considerably  since  the  rain, 
and  will  now  reach  a  good  average.  No  attack  of 
maggot  has  been  experienced,  although  it  is  a 
common  cause  of  complaint  locally.  Runner  Beans 
have  persisted  in  dropping  their  flowers,  and  will 
be  late  in  consequence.  Turnips  from  north  bor- 
ders very  good ;  from  warmer  positions  useless 
except  for  flavouring.  On  the  whole  the  season 
has  proved  a  very  disappointing  one,  more  par- 
ticularly as  regards  vegetables. — W.  Steuonell. 

Pull  Court,  Tewkesbury.— Apples  are  extra 
heavy,  fruit  a  trifle  small,  but  very  clean — much 
improved  by  late  rain,  so  that  we  may  expect  a 
crop  much  over  average  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Pears  are  just  the  opposite,  .and  only  a  few  varie- 
ties carry  even  a  moderate  crop.  Marie  Louise 
against  west  wall.  Citron  des  Carmes  against  north 
wall,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Knight's  Monarch,  BeurrS 
Diel  and  Winter  Nelis  are  the  only  varieties  worth 
mentioning  as  having  a  moderate  crop.  Apricots 
a  very  heavy  crop,  fruit  clean,  but  small ;  usually 
two  or  three  branches  die  otf  on  one  or  other  of 
my  trees,  but  this  year,  so  far.  there  are  no  signs 
of  any  going.  Cherries  have  been  a  good  crop  ; 
the  Morellos  are  much  smaller  than  usual.  Other 
varieties  were  very  good  in  size,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  managed  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  black-fly 
— a  thing  most  unusual  when  the  season  is  con- 
sidered. Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  carrying 
good  crops,  but  trees  are  b.adly  infested  with  red 
spider.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop.  A  local  kind  called 
Firelights  is  bearing  very  heavy  crops  ;  the  fruit 
is  small,  but  it  commands  a  ready  sale  and  is 
eagerly  sought  after  by  dealers,  who  mostly  send 
it  to  Manchester.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 
have  given  a  very  limited  supply,  although  both 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Suffiald,  and  Lord  Grosvenor  I  were  well  mulched  and  attendei  to.  Currants  have 


Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop,  fruit  small  and 
caterpillar  very  troublesome.  I  find  nothing  .short 
of  hand-jiicking  of  the  grubs  gets  rid  of  them. 
Figs  out  of  doors  are  showing  and  swelling  fruit 
more  freely  than  usual.  All  trees,  except  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  are  making  good  growth  and  are 
very  clean. 

Vegetables  have  suffered  much  more  than  fruit 
from  the  drought,  and  it  has  only  been  by  con- 
stant mulching,  watering,  and  frequently  sowing 
and  planting  that  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips  and 
even  Broad  Beans  have  grown  at  all.  Turnips  even 
at  the  present  time  are  not  worth  eating ;  they 
are  only  used  in  soups.  William  Hurst  Pea  is  the 
best  with  me.  I  generally  plant  two  borders  with 
same  variety  (s.ame  time),  one  border  facing  south 
and  the  other  north  or  east.  The  Sweet  or  edible- 
podded  Pea  has  stood  the  drought  well.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  being  planted  in  old  Celery 
trenches  found  a  good  medium  to  grow  in.  I 
always  grow  a  couple  of  rows  of  this ;  in  other 
years  it  has  often  filled  a  gap.  The  cook  finds  the 
edible-podded  Pea  of  gre.at  value  for  soups.  It  is 
also  appreciated  as  a  vegetable.  Tomatoes  in  the 
open  are  both  early  and  well  fruited.  Chancellor 
I  consider  the  earliest  and  freest  fruiting  of  four 
other  leading  kinds  growing  alongside.  Potatoes 
(early  ones)  small,  but  cleiin  and  good  ;  late  ones 
look  promising. — JcsEi'H  Hinton. 

Knightshayes,  Tiverton.  -The  fruit  crops 
in  general  are  exceptionally  heavy,  especially 
Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Morello  Cherries,  Gooseber- 
ries, and  Raspberries.  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Apri- 
cots are  also  good.  Strawberries,  owing  to 
the  continued  drought  in  the  spring,  were 
a  complete  failure,  while  Red  and  Black  Currants 
were  but  a  meagre  crop,  excepting  those  grown  on 
the  north  walls  with  the  Morello  Cherries,  which 
were  good.  I  hear  numerous  complaints  about 
fruit-dropping  since  we  have  had  so  much  rain, 
and  from  my  own  observations  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  only  where  the  fruit  has  not  been  thinned. 
Where  th.at  has  been  done  judiciously  little  or  no 
complaint  can  be  made  with  regard  to  premature 
fruit-dropping. 

Peas  in  many  instances  have  been  a  complete 
failure.  I  have  had  several  rows  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Duke  of  Albany  that  did  not  bear  a  single 
dish.  Sharpe's  Queen,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and 
Magnificent  stood  the  drought  best,  and  from  these 
I  had  a  fair  supply.  Cauliflower  has  been  also  a 
very  trying  crop.  Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  stood  the 
drought  best.  Late  Carrots,  Beetroot,  Turnips, 
Lettuces,  Chicory,  and  other  small  seeds  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  get  to  germinate. — Robert 
Grrjor. 

Inwood  House,  Henstridge. — The  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  above  an  average.  Most  of 
the  fruit  is  small  except  Pears,  unless  where  the 
trees  were  heavily  mulched,  which  no  doubt  is  a 
great  protection  to  the  roots.  I  mulched  all  my 
crops  with  short  litter,  and  no  doubt  .saved  a  great 
many  of  my  trees  and  vegetables  from  being  burned 
up.  We  stand  here  on  a  hill,  and  had  only  rain 
once  in  four  months,  which  was  a  thunderstorm, 
and  lasted  twenty  minutes.  1  must  speak  in  favour 
of  a  few  things  wbi-h  have  done  well  this  dry 
season.  Waterloo  Strawberry  is  a  first-rate  one 
for  a  dry  season.  Superlative  Raspberry  has  done 
remarkably  well. 

Peas  Duke  of  Alb.any  and  Prodigy  and  Magnum 
Bonum  Cauliliower  have  also  been  good.  Potatoes 
are  doing  well  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  fine 
tubers  being  among  most  of  the  sorts.  Onions  are 
splendid  this  season. — T.  Wilkin.s. 

■Westonbirt,  Tetbury. — The  whole  of  the 
fruit  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  were  quite  a 
month  earlier  in  flowering  than  usual.  Fortunately, 
we  escaped  frosts,  the  result  being  that  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  set  so  freely  that  hundreds 
had  to  be  thinned  out,  especially  the  first.  From 
March  17  till  the  en  1  of  June  we  only  registered 
Ik  inches  of  rain,  and  most  of  the  days  brilliant 
sunshine;  thi?  of  course  just  suited  the  insect 
pests,  and  I  never  recollect  a  year  when  they  were 
numerous,    but     by   constant    syringing    and 


are  conspicuous  for  heavy  crops.     Orchard  trees  I  been    good ;    seasor    shortened   by  the  weather.  '  battling    with    them,  we    were  fortunate    enough 
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to  secure  good  crops.  Strawberries  were  quite 
three  weeks  earlier,  good  what  were  gathered,  but 
soon  over.  Bush  fruit  very  plentiful,  but  small ; 
these  we  could  not  assist.  Pears  a  good  moderate 
crop  ot  all  the  leading  kinds ;  these  I  thin  well 
every  year  ;  by  so  doing  I  find  I  succeed  in  having 
some  every  year.  Plums  are  abundant.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  average.  Cherries  under  average, 
but  fine.  Apples  everywhere  abundant.  We  have 
not  one  of  the  best  soils  for  Apples,  so  grow 
principally  cider  and  cooking  sorts.  Annie  Eliza- 
beth does  well,  never  failing  to  crop,  and  eats 
well  when  kept  till  March.  Manks  Codlin  bears 
abundantly,  and  coming  in  before  the  American 
varieties  reach  here,  usually  fetches  a  good  price. 
Wasps  are  a  pest  this  year;  already  we  have  taken 
upwards  of  150  nests.  I  fear  a  great  deal  of  the 
fruit  will  be  spoiled  by  them. — A.  CnAriiAN. 

Bricklehampton  Hall,  Pershore.  —  Apri- 
cots and  Teaches  very  good.  Nectarines  half 
crop.  Cherries  very  good.  Apples  very  good, 
especially  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Sutfield,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain. 
Pears  half  crop.  Plums  half  crop.  Green  Gage, 
Early  Prolific,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Cox's  Em- 
peror good  against  the  walls.  Figs  look  very 
promisint;'.  Currants,  Goo.'eberries  and  Rasp- 
berries very  good.  Strawberries  half  crop,  sulTered 
very  much  from  the  dry  weather.  Tomatoes  are 
doing  very  well  outside,  especially  the  old  large 
red.    Vegetables  are  poor.— E.  Lott. 

Membland. — In  spite  of  the  great  drought 
shrubs  and  trees  suffered  but  little.  February  was 
a  very  wet  month,  rain  falling  on  twenty-two  days, 
giving  us  nearly  C  inches  of  rain.  From  March  2  to 
May  17  no  rain  fell;  heavy  storms  on  the  17th, 
10th,  and  20tb  gave  us  2  85  of  rain.  The  greater 
part  ot  June  was  very  hot,  thermometer  ranging 
between  7ii*  and  91°  in  shade.  About  June  20 
vegetation  began  to  suffer ;  fruit  trees,  such  as 
Apples  and  Pears  with  heavy  crops  of  fruit  on 
them,  began  to  droop.  Peas  were  checked  in  their 
growth  by  thrips ;  Broad  Beans  infested  with 
black  aphis.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other 
drawbacks,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  good  vege- 
tables in  this  part.  Of  course,  we  had  to  attend 
to  mulching  and  watering.  All  small  fruits  were 
a  heavy  crop  and  excellent,  especially  from  the 
jam-makers'  point  of  view.  Apples  are  a  heavy 
crop,  and  since  the  rain  has  well  soaked  the  roots 
the  fruits  are  growing  to  a  great  size.  Gladstone 
Apple  was  ripe  the  first  week  in  July,  Irish  Peach 
the  second  week,  and  today  (August  ii)  I  have 
gathered  Brad  dick's  Nonpareil  from  an  espalier 
six  weeks  before  its  usual  time  of  ripening.  Pears 
are  a  good  crop  on  walls  and  pyramids.  Jargonelle 
was  ripe  on  July  25,  Williams'  August  2.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop,  and  trees  are 
healthier  than  for  years,  although  there  was  some 
blister  early  in  the  season.  Plums  are  a  heavy 
crop.  In  fact  in  South  Devon  it  is  the  finest 
season  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  has  been  for 
many  jears. 

The  Potato  crop  up  to  this  time  is  satisfactory. 
Heavy  storms  began  the  first  week  in  July,  when  the 
early  Potatoes  were  fairly  ripe.  On  tlie  7th  and 
8th  I  had  the  haulm  carefully  pulled,  and  now 
(August  3)  1  am  taking  up  all  the  Ashleafs,  Puritan, 
and  Hebron.  Potatoes  are  quite  ripe  and  all  that 
can  be  wished  for.  I  find  a  few  of  the  later  sorts 
growing  out  very  much,  especially  Bruce.  I  shall 
draw  the  haulra  from  all  sorts  as  the  skin  becomes 
set.  We  have  had  a  considerable  rainfall  the  last 
few  days  with  a  rather  high  temperature.  I  fear 
the  disease  will  make  its  appearance  pretty  soon. 
In  the  less  open  gardens  I  hear  the  disease  has 
already  affected  some  of  the  tubers.  Late  Peas  are 
coming  on,  and  I  hope  for  some  good  gatherings 
for  the  next  two  months  at  least.  I  see  my  first 
gathering  was  made  from  Exonian  on  May  6  ;  this 
sort  with  me  is  by  far  the  best.  I  hear  from  some 
growers  it  is  rather  delicate.  For  very  early  sow- 
ing Chelsea  Gem  as  a  dwarf  in  this  part  is  an  im- 
mense cropper,  suitable  for  market  work.  Turnips 
have  been  diificult  to  keep  going  ;  by  the  early  use 
of  soapy  water  we  have  Early  Milan  and  Snowball 
in  good  condition.     This  garden  being  situated 


within  a  mile  of  the  sea  we  get  very  heavy  dews. — 
Geo.  Baicer. 

Mount  Edgcumbe.— The  fruit  crop  in  this 
district  is  far  above  the  average.  Gooseberries, 
Currants  and  Raspberries  a  very  heavy  crop  and 
fine  fruit.  Strawberries  plentiful,  but  smaller 
than  usual.  Peaches,  Nectaiines,  and  Apricots  a 
heavy  crop  and  good.  Plums  heavy  crop ;  not 
quite  so  large  as  they  are  generally.  Pears  and 
Apples  are  an  enormous  crop,  and  the  rain  of  this 
month  is  making  them  grow  well.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  the  earliest  sorts  they  will  be 
quite  up  to  the  average  size. 

It  has  been  a  very  trjing  season  for  gardeners. 
For  three  months  (April,  May,  and  June)  we  did 
not  get  half  an  irch  of  rain  ;  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours were  favoured  with  a  few  thunderstorms.  I 
have  had  great  diltioulty  in  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  salading.  Broad  Beans  a  complete  failure, 
being  badly  attacked  by  aphis.  Peas  were  a  fair 
crop.  I  always  use  a  lot  of  soot  for  them,  throwing 
it  over  the  plants  while  they  are  damp  with  the 
dew.  I  find  sparrows  do  not  eat  them  so  badly ; 
it  also  keeps  away  the  thrips  and,  I  fancy,  tends 
to  check  mildew.  Kunner  Beans  are  plentiful. 
Cauliflowers  that  were  wintered  in  frames  are 
very  good.  Onions  are  looking  well  and  a  good 
crop,  but  rather  later  than  usual.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Celery,  Carrots  and  Beet  are  looking  well.  The 
early  varieties  of  Potatoes  were  very  small ;  if  it 
were  not  for  clearing  the  ground  I  would  not 
have  taken  tlicm  up,  and  the  late  varieties  are  all 
growing  out.— S.  J.  Eichaeds. 

Kimbolton  Castle,  Hunts.— The  .-Vpples  are 
an  average  crop.  Pears  very  poor,  also  Slraw- 
berries,  owing  to  the  drought.  Morello  Cherries  a 
good  crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  a  very  good 
crop.  Apricots  and  Peaches  showed  plenty  ot 
fruit,  but  it  was  cut  off  by  frost. 

Vegetable  crops  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
dry  weather.  Peas  have  been  almost  a  failure. 
Potatoes  are  improving — J.  Hewitt. 

Clevedon  Hall,  Somerset —The  Apple  crop 
here  is  very  good,  quite  above  the  average.  Pears 
average  crop,  Marie  Louise,  Williams',  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Chaumontel  being  heavily  laden. 
Plums  average  crop.  The  sorts  that  we  grow  are 
principally  Early  Orleans,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Golden 
Drop;  trees  of  Victoria  heavily  laden.  Damsons 
below  the  average,  infested  duiing  the  dry  weather 
with  the  blight,  which,  combined  with  the  drought, 
caused  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  to  drop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  average  crop.  Commenced  picking 
Early  Alexander  from  outside  walls  on  June  11— a 
monlh  earlier  than  usual.  Apricots  also  average 
crop.  No  protection  afforded  to  Peach  trees  in  the 
spring,  and  we  are  successful  in  securing  a  good 
crop  every  year.  Bush  fruits  a  good  crop.  Goose- 
berries very  heavy,  many  ot  the  bushes  having  to 
be  supported.  Raspberries  a  good  crop.  Straw- 
berries average  crop  ;  sorts  we  grow  here  are  Pre- 
sident, La  Grosse  Sucr6e,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James 
Veitch  and  Princess  Alice.  For  pot  work  we  rely 
on  La  Grosse  Sucree  ;  for  earlie.st  and  for  succes- 
sion. Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Walnuts  a  very  heavy 
crop ;  trees  literally  covered  with  nuts,  many  in 
clutters  of  twelve  and  more  in  a  bunch. 

Early  Potatoes  half  a  crop  and  very  small ;  later 
batches  more  promising.  Runner  Beans  are  look- 
ing extremely  well.  Broad  Beans  a  complete 
failure.  Carrots  and  Onions  a  fair  crop.  Roses  a 
complete  failure  as  regajds  the  summer  blooms, 
but  a  fair  promise  of  a  good  supply  of  autumn 
flowers  if  rain  continues. — W.  Pollaed. 

Canford,  Wimborne. — The  fruit  crops  iu 
this  neighbourhood  are  a  good  average  where  a 
supply  of  water  was  given  during  the  drought, 
without  which,  in  few  exceptions,  they  are  under- 
sized and  very  thin.  Plums  are  average.  Apricots 
plentiful,  and  small  fruit  about  average. 

Vegetable  crops  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  more 
especially  Peas  and  Potatoes,  the  latter  going  a 
little  diseased.— J.  McCormack. 

Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford. — We  have  ex- 
perienced three  months  (April,  May  and  June)  of 
perhaps  the  most  trying  heat  and  drought  that 


have  been  felt  since  182fi.  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter has  during  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning 
of  July  frequently  indicated  90°  and  94"  in  the 
open  and  1  feet  above  ground,  while  the  night  tem- 
perature frequently  stood  at  70°.  For  over  ten  suc- 
cessive weeks  we  were  without  a  drop  of  rain  or 
dew  to  moisten  a  leaf  or  blade  of  Grass,  while 
plants  were  withering  under  a  tropical  sun.  It  is 
a  miracle  that  we  have  anything  to  record  from 
the  garden.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  mulchings  and 
excessive  and  incessant  waterings  that  we  could 
keep  any  plants  alive.  The  spring  months  were 
chiefly  mild,  and  brought  forth  an  abundant  show 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  blossoms,  fat  and  fully  matured, 
and  which  withstood  the  severity  of  10°  and  12°  of 
frost.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  and  all 
bush  fruits  are,  and  have  been,  abundant,  although 
the  last  were  small  and  wanting  in  juice  and 
flavour.  Strawberries  were  also  small  and  soon 
over.  Fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence are  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  ordinary 
seasons.  We  began  to  cut  Melons  April  28  ;  we 
had  May  Duke  Cherries  in  the  middle  of  May.  and 
ripe  Apricots  from  the  open  wall  the  beginning  of 
July.  Many  of  the  e.arliest  sorts  of  Apples,  such 
as  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthnrnden,  Lord  Sutfield, 
Stirling  Castle,  Irieh  Peach,  Kerry  Pippinand  L°mon 
Pippin,  are  now  ripe.  Pears  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Jargonelle,  and  Thomson's  are  also  ripe. 
Plums  of  all  kinds  are  also  abundant,  mostly  ripe, 
including  Green  Gage,  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Kirke's,  and  all  have  much  increased  in  bulk  since 
the  glorious  rain  that  we  have  been  having  since 
July  +.     Wasps  are  a  terrible  plague. 

Vegetables  are  now  plentiful.  Autumn  Giant 
CauliHower  just  turning  in.  Marrows,  Beans, 
dwarf  and  running,  also  British  Queen  and  Egyp- 
tian Marrow  Peas,  are  also  good.  Potatoes  are  an 
excellent  crop,  of  good  flavour,  and  as  yet  free  from 
disease. — P.  Daviixson. 

Longford  Castle.— Trees  of  the  Peach,  Necta- 
rine, Apricot,  and  Green  Gage  Plum  which  had 
their  blossoms  protected  by  glass  coping  set 
immense  crops  of  fruit, which  had  to  be  severely 
thinned.  The  soil  over  the  roots  of  these  and 
other  wall  trees  was  slightly  loosened  in  the  spring 
and  then  covered  to  a  thickness  of  about  3  inches 
with  short  manure,  afterwards  giving  the  whole  a 
good  watering,  repeating  the  application  several 
times  during  the  season,  with  the  mostiatisfactory 
results  as  regards  the  qualify  of  the  crop  and  the 
condition  ot  the  trees,  which  I  may  add  were 
generally  washed  overhead  every  afternoon  with 
clear  water  from  the  garden  engine.  The  ()°to  12° 
of  frost  which  we  experienced  every  night  during 
the  last  fortnight  of  the  month  of  March  severely 
thinned  out  the  blossoms  of  non-protected  trees  of 
Plums  generally,  and  reduced  the  chances  of  a 
good  crop  of  Pears  to  a  minimum.  Still,  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  Plums  which  received  no  pro- 
tection when  in  flower  are  bearing  good  crops  : 
Early  Prolific  (a  sure  bearing  Plum  ot  good  size 
and  fair  quality),  Orleans,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  The 
Czar,  Sultan,  Belgian  Purple,  Diamond,  Victoria, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Grand  Duke,  and  Peine  Claude 
de  Bavay.  Pear  trees  on  the  open  walls  and 
pjramidally  trained  of  the  following  varieties 
are  bearing  fairly  good  crops  of  clean  fruits, 
namely,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
Williams'  Bon  ChrtUien,  Beurre  Gris,  and  Grosse 
Calebasse.  Trees  of  May  Duke,  Governor  Wood, 
and  Black  Tartarian  Cherries  have  borne  good 
crops  of  fine  fruits.  Morellos  are  carrying  good 
crops  ot  fruit.  Ijlack-fly  has  been  unusually  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge  from  the  points  of  the  young 
growths  this  year.  In  addition  to  syringing  the 
trees  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  juice  and  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  quart  of  the  former  to  four  gallons 
of  the  latter,  the  affected  shoots  had  to  be  mani- 
pulated, afterwards  washing  the  leaves  with  clean 
water.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  abundant, 
some  of  the  bushes  succumbing  to  the  weight  of 
the  crop,  which,  as  regards  Currants,  is  somewhat 
blighted  through  the  long  spell  of  .semi-tropical 
weather  and  long  period  of  drought  which  we  were 
subjected  to  during  March  and  three  following 
months.  Of  Raspberries  we  have  had  abundance, 
but  not  without  having  mulched  heavily  between 
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the  rows  with  short  manure,  afterwards  giving  good 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  and  then  netting  the 
several  ranks  of  canes  overhead  and  at  sides,  keep- 
ing the  net  sutticicntly  high  up  to  enable  the  fruit 
to  be  picked  without  having  to  remove  and  replace 
it  each  time  the  fruit  was  boint;  gathered.  Kigs  are 
a  good  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Filberts. 
In  low-lying  districts,  where  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees  remained  moist,  notwithstanding 
the  protracted  spell  (four  months)  of  heat  and 
drought,  Apple  trees  are  carrying  good  crops  of 
promising  fruit ;  especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of 
cider  Apples.  In  our  orchard,  which  is  located 
some  distance  from  the  kitchf  ii  f^'ardensin  a  rather 
light  soil,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  and 
some  12  feet  above  the  ordinary  water-line,  the 
trees,  through  the  abnormally  dry  state  of  the  soil, 
gave  out  towards  the  end  of  April  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  involve  a  general  flagging  of  the  sheets 
of  blossom  with  which  they  were  clothed,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  which  were  burnt  by  the  sun's 
rays  while  in  that  unresisting  liabby  condition. 
Subsequently,  the  heat  and  drought  continuing, 
many  of  the  frnits  which  then  "  set "  dropped  off 
the  trees  ;  still,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  Apples  for 
our  own  use  from  espalier-trained  trees  of  Stirling 
Castle,  Early  Nonpareil,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Northern  Greening,  Emperor  Ale-^ander,  Keswick 
Codlin  (a  variety  which  has  never  failed  to  yield 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  here  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years),  Prince  Albert  and  Kerry  Pippin.  The 
Strawberry  crop  was  a  good  average  as  regards 
the  yield,  but  the  fruit  was  below  the  average  size 
and  of  rather  short  duration.  The  crop  would  not 
have  been  up  to  much  had  we  not  watered  the  beds 
well  two  or  three  times  while  the  fruits  were 
swelling.  Alexander  Peach  was  ripe  on  June  ItJ  on 
a  west  wall,  and  Waterloo  six  days  later  on  the 
same  wall,  Amsden  on  a  south  wall  coming  in  next 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  fruits  of 
Alexander  and  Amsden  having  been  thinned  out 
to  about  n  inches  apart  every  way,  they  at- 
tained to  fine  size,  being  highly  coloured  and  very 
good  in  quality.  The  periods  of  ripening  indicated 
are  a  month  or  live  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual 
time  for  gathering  the  above-mentioned  varieties. 

We  began  gathering  regular  supplies  of  early 
Peas  on  May  7  (exactly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in 
any  previous  year),  and  good  supplies  of  the  mid- 
season,  large-podded  varieties  (Telegraph  and 
Telephone)  were  secured  on  the  2ilth  of  the  same 
and  onwards,  being  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
The  plants  from  which  the  above  gatherings  were 
made  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  !i-inch  pots 
early  in  January  and  duly  hardened  off  prior  to 
being  transplanted  out  of  doors  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary and  early  in  March,  when  they  were  earthed 
up,  staked  and  then  mulched  to  the  thickness  and 
width  of  !i  inches  on  either  side  of  the  ranks  with 
good  substantial  manure,  thereby  maintaining  the 
soil  in  a  uniformly  moist  and  warm  condition  about 
the  roots  from  start  to  finish  and  prolonging  con- 
siderably the  produce- bearing  period.— H.  Ward. 

Eillerton, — Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  good 
and  trees  healthy  and  vigorous.  Apricots  were  the 
heaviest  crop  I  ever  knew  ;  trees  all  healthy.  Plums 
are  one  of  the  most  abundant  crops  ever  known 
on  walls,  pyramids,  and  trees  in  orchards.  Cherries 
very  good,  especially  Morellos.  Pears  are  heavy 
crops,  especially  on  pyramids,  which  have  required 
to  bo  thinned  very  much  and  supported,  or  they 
would  have  been  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
fruit.  Apples  are  abundant  and  fine.  Figs  are  a 
fine  crop.  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Black,  Red 
and  White  Currants,  and  Gooseberries  have  all 
had  fine  crops.  Filberts  very  plentiful,  but  Wal- 
nuts on  old  trees  are  a  failure.  Taken  altogether, 
it  is  the  most  .abundant  fruit  year  I  ever  knew. 
All  our  fruit  trees  and  Raspberries  were  well 
mulched  with  half-rotten  manure  and  leaves  from 
old  hotbeds  and  Seakale  covering.  The  fruit  trees 
and  Strawberries  also  were  well  watered. 

Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners  were  mulched  and 
watered  in  the  same  way,  and  have  afforded  an 
unbroken  supply. — J.  Garland. 

Batsford  Park,  Gloucester. —Most  kinds  of 
fruit  are  exceptionally  plentiful  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  but  few  of  the  blossoms  sustained  any 


serious  injury  in  the  spring.  Some  frosts  were 
experienced  at  the  time  the  Apricots  were  in 
flower,  but  these  did  but  little  harm,  the  trees 
being  protected  with  netting.  Nearly  all  of  the 
later  blossoms,  including  those  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  &o.,  were  unhurt,  our  po.sition  being  rather 
elevated  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  with  protec- 
tion from  the  coldest  quarters  afforded  by  large 
trees.  The  season,  as  in  most  districts,  has  been 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  in  the  early 
part  insect  pests  of  various  kinds  were  very  trouble- 
some consequent  on  the  extreme  heat  and  pro- 
longed drought.  Apples,  both  on  orchard  stan- 
dards and  garden  pyramids,  are  bearing  very  heavy 
crops,  much  too  heavy  in  many  instances  for  the 
good  of  the  trees  or  quality  of  the  fruit,  which 
will,  where  unthinned,  be  rather  small.  Orchard 
standards  of  Blenheim  Orange  and  Keswick  Cod- 
lin amongst  others  are  heavily  laden.  Amongst 
bush  and  pyramid  trees  in  the  garden  the  following 
are  noteworthy  for  the  amount  of  fruit  produced 
and  also  good  quality  :  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville, 
Warner's  King,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Lord  Sutfield, 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  Irish  Peach,  Margil,  Cox's 
Orange  and  Sturmer  Pippins.  Pears  are  somewhat 
partial,  but,  on  the  whole,  are  much  more  plentiful 
than  for  several  years.  Some  pyramid  trees,  espe- 
cially on  the  Quince  stock,  have  needed  support  to 
prevent  the  branches  breaking  off.  Of  these, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Soldat  Laboureur,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Durondeau, 
Thompson's,  and  Nouvelle  Fulvie  maybe  noted,  as 
also  Knight's  Monarch,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Fondante  d'Automne  on  the  Pear  stock.  Apricots 
had  to  be  severely  thinned,  as  the  fruit  set  in  large 
clusters  and  equally  thick  all  over  the  trees.  A 
heavy  crop,  ripened  splendidly,  and  the  flavour 
was  pronounced  unusually  rich.  The  foliage  of 
the  Apricot  was  not  attacked  so  much  by  grubs  as 
in  late  years,  and  this  would  naturally  favour  the 
fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  bearing  good 
crops,  and  this  applies  to  nearly  all  of  the  kinds 
cultivated.  As  the  season  is  so  early,  some  of 
the  later  sorts  may  ripen  satisfactorily.  Much 
of  the  fruit  is  rather  small,  especially  on  the 
early  sorts,  Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  &c.,  a  result 
probably  of  insufficient  moisture.  The  following 
are  bearing  unusually  well :  Stirling  Castle,  Koyal 
George,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  .Sea 
Engle,  Barriogton  and  Dymond.  Much  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  Nectarines,  the  best  being  Elruge, 
Lord  UNapier,  Violette  H;itive  and  Pine-apple,  aU 
of  whicli  are  bearing  abundantly.  The  trees 
suffered  but  little  from  blister  this  season.  Plums 
in  the  open  were  injured  by  bullfinches  eating  the 
buds  ;  against  walls  the  trees  with  few  exceptions 
are  producing  good  crops,  including  nearly  all  of 
the  Gages,  E'>rly  Prolific  (excellent  as  a  cooking 
Plum  for  early  supply)  Orleans,  Kirke's,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Nectarine,  Victoria  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.  Morello  Cherries  were  much  attacked  by 
black  fly,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  remove 
effectually  for  a  long  time  ;  the  trees  and  fruit 
improved  very  much  after  the  rains  came,  and  the 
crop  is  much  better  than  was  expected.  Sweet 
Cherries  do  not  succeed  very  well,  and  there  are 
not  many  standard  trees  in  this  immediate  locality. 
Strawberries  began  ripening  in  May,  and  were 
nearly  over  by  the  end  of  June.  Much  of  the  fruit 
was  small  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  baked 
by  the  excessive  heat.  Many  plants  were  quite 
dried  up  and  killed.  Four  varieties  on  which  we 
principally  depend  were  again  much  better  than 
any  grown  in  smaller  quantities  for  comparison. 
These  are  Keens'  .Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  President.  The 
last-named  was  if  anything  the  best,  but  not  of 
its  usual  size  and  quality  ;  still  this  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  with  so  little  rain.  Gooseberries  were 
badly  attacked  by  red  spider  and  caterpillars  early 
in  the  season,  and  the  crop  suffered  somewhat. 
Handpicking  was  persisted  in  for  destroying  the 
caterpillars.  Itaspberries  were  good  considering 
the  drought,  and  Currants  were  very  heavily  laden 
with  fine  fruit,  especially  Red  and  White  varieties. 
Blackcurrants  rather  small,  but  abundant.  Filberts 
promised  well,  but  were  soon  taken  by  squirrels. 


Walnuts  a  heavier  crop  than  for  several  years 

past. 

Kitchen  garden  crops  in  some  instances  have 
proved  failures  in  consequence  of  the  exception- 
ally dry  and  hot  weather.  Peas  have  done  very 
badly,  not  reaching  their  height  nor  producing 
many  flowers  ;  what  they  did  produce  never  set 
well,  and  the  supply  has  nece3<-arily  been  irregular 
and  indifferent.  A  second  early  lot,  con.sisting  of 
Advancer,  Gladiator,  and  Dr.  Maclean,  have  been 
the  best  of  the  season.  All  the  early  Cauliflowers 
were  a  complete  failure.  Ca'mt  and  Beet  seed 
germinated  at  two  or  three  dirterent  times,  and 
Turnips  could  not  succeed  at  all.  It  was  ditlicult 
to  keep  a  supply  of  salading,  the  chief  thing  (Let- 
tuces) so  soon  running  to  seed  in  the  hot  weather. 
A  good  bed  of  spring  Cabbage  proved  invaluable, 
as  it  stood  the  winter  well  and  was  available  for 
use  at  an  early  date.  The  change  experienced 
when  the  rains  came  was  most  remarkable,  and 
most  of  the  kitchen  garden  crops  have  grown  well 
since.  Peas,  however,  remain  an  exception.  Pota- 
toes were  rather  small  when  first  dug  from  out- 
side ;  the  later  supplies  are  good  in  quality  and 
fairly  productive.  Late  ones  have  been  looking 
remarkably  well.  On  the  whole  the  great  drought 
did  not  do  quite  the  amount  of  harm  here  that  it 
must  have  done  where  the  soil  is  light  or  of  a 
gravelly  nature.  Being  dependent  on  springs, 
which  gradually  kept  giving  a  diminished  supply, 
we  were  unable  to  afford  much  water  for  outside 
crops  or  for  fruit  trees,  all  available  water  being 
required  for  Peach  and  Vine  bjrders.  Sec,  indoors. 
The  rains  have  made  but  little  difference,  if  any. 
to  the  springs,  and  probably  will  not  do  so  until 
the  autumn.— J.  Gabrktt. 


EASTERN. 

Culford  Gardens,    Bury    St.   Edmunds. — 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  under  average.  Figs 
(outdoors)  promise  better  than  for  three  years  past, 
while  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Morello  Cherries  are 
an  abundant  crop.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
have  been  almost  a  failure.  Bush  fruits  are  a  good 
crop,  also  Nuts. 

Peas  and  Spinach  have  been  very  scarce  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  good  Cauli  Bowers  and  Cabbage. 
French  Beans  and  runners  have  done  better,  and 
are  very  early.  Onions  are  an  excellent  crop,  but 
rather  under-sized.  Potatoes  turn  out  clean  and 
healthy,  but  not  very  large  tubers,  and  all  root 
crops  are  looking  well.  The  soil  hereabouts  is  of 
a  very  light  and  sandy  nature  overlying  gravel  and 
chalk.— W.  Harwood. 

Gunton  Park,  Norwich  —This  summer  of 
drought  and  sunshine  will  be  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  heavy  crops  of  Apricots,  Pears,  and 
Plums.  These  three  surpass  all  others  in  weight 
of  crop,  although  on  the  whole  there  is  not  much 
to  complain  of  now  the  rains  have  come.  A  period  of 
drought  such  as  we  have  passed  through,  lasting 
from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  end  of  June,  with 
only  four  light  showers  at  intervals — just  enough 
to  lay  the  dust  on  each  occasion — is  trying  to  the 
gardener  and  the  farmer.  But  the  summer  here 
of  1868  was  far  more  so,  with  only  one  shower  of 
rain  in  April  and  not  a  single  drop  more  till  the 
(ith  of  August.  Brilliant  sunshine  every  day  and 
cool  and  cloudy  nights,  and  two  horses  and  water- 
carts  going  for  three  months,  make  one  look  en 
the  past  drought  with  comparative  equanimity. 
There  was  no  hay  and  very  few  Turnips  and  Man- 
golds grown  in  Norfolk  in  that  year,  but  the  corn 
crops  probably  were  the  finest  sample  and  heaviest 
that  this  county  ever  producd.  The  corn  crops 
this  season  in  North-east  Norfolk  are  everywhere 
full  of  promise,  and  those  three  or  four  light 
showers  previously  mentioned  caused  the  Man- 
gold and  Turnip  seeds  to  germinate,  and  I  see  on 
every  hand  fields  covered  with  flourishing  roots. 
Apples  will  be  plentiful  and  clean.  Currants  small 
and  early,  inclined  to  drop.  Gooseberries  plenti- 
ful ;  bushes  troublesome  to  keep  clean  ;  attacked 
with  spider,  aphis  and  caterpillar.  Ra.'pberries 
plentiful,    but    small.     Cherries    (dessert)    good 
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Morellos  plentiful.  Strawberries,  where  well  cared 
for,  very  good  ;  early  and  short  season. 

Asparagus  suffered  from  drought  more  than  any 
other  vegetable ;  was  very  small  and  scarce.  Peas 
abundant.  A  glut  of  midseason  and  late  kinds  all 
rushing  into  bearing  in  July  will  make  them 
scarce  during  August  and  September.  Potatoes  so 
far  not  large,  but  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  rains  will  not  bring  the  disease. 
I  have  not  heard  of  it  yet.  Cauliflower  Veitch's 
Pearl  has  been  excellent  during  the  driest 
weather,  and  I  never  remember  Lettuce  to  have 
been  finer.  Hick's  Cos,  my  mainstay,  has  been 
very  fine.  This  is  an  old  variety,  probably 
well  known.  1  have  tried  many,  but  none  give  so 
much  satisfaction  where  a  really  excellent  crop  of 
Lettuce  is  imperative. — Wm.  Allan. 

Sudbourn    Hall,    Wickham   Market. — My 

crops  on  the  whole  are  very  good,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  this  part  of  East  Anglia  they  are  the 
fame.  I  have  had  a  splendid  crop  of  Strawberries, 
my  favourite  being  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thnrv. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  very  good.  Raspber- 
ries fair.  Cherries  very  good.  Plums  very  good, 
but  on  account  of  so  much  dry  weather  the  trees 
in  some  instances  are  blighted.  Apricots  on  south 
walls  very  good.  Nuts  fair.  Some  kinds  of  Pears 
very  good.  Apples  gocd.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
we  grow  largely,  and  have  a  splendid  crop,  but  I 
am  afraid  they  will  be  rather  small ;  at  any  rate  the 
early  varieties  are. 

Vegetables  on  the  whole  are  good.  The  Peas 
have  gone  off  very  quickly  this  dry  weather. — W. 

COLLETT. 

Livermere   Park,   Bury    St.    Edmunds. — 

Apples  are  generally  a  heavy  crop,  but  irregular ; 
many  of  the  best  kinds,  such  as  Ribston,  are 
almost  without  a  fruit,  the  dry  weather  apparently 
preventing  the  good  show  of  blossom  from  setting. 
Blenheims  are  better  than  usual.  Manks  Codlin, 
Nonsuch,  King  of  Pippins,  Keswick  Codlin  and  a 
few  others  are  heavily  laden.  Devonshire  Qnar- 
renden  will  probably  be  in  true  character  this 
year,  this  being  quite  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
eastern  counties  except  where  grown  on  walls. 
Pears  taken  all  round  are  better  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  in  these  gardens.  The  crop  is  not 
particularly  heavy  (just  about  as  it  should  be),  but 
the  fruits  are  cleaner  and  finer  by  far  than  is 
usual,  a  cracked  or  spotted  fruit  being  quite  the 
exception,  and  the  drought  has  not  affected  the 
size  in  the  f-lightest  degree.  I  shall  expect  to  see 
many  varieties  that  are  usually  only  fit  for  stewing 
quite  up  to  dessert  form  in  their  season.  Apricots 
are  a  heavy  crop  and  had  to  be  very  freely  thinned 
and  the  trees  well  watered  several  times;  they  look 
very  hea'thy  and  promise  well  for  another  year  if 
the  season  is  favourable.  Mice  have  been  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  fruits  and  cannot  well  be  trapped 
while  they  have  ripe  fruit  to  eat;  they  scale  the 
trees  with  the  greatest  ease.  Plums  are  a  very 
heavy  crop  ana  wall  trees  are  fairly  clean,  but 
bush  trees  have  suffered  very  badly  from  a  plague 
of  aphis,  and  we  had  no  rain  to  wash  these  pests 
off,  so  that  many  trees  are  crippled.  Victoria  and 
Belle  de  Louvain  are  the  two  best  market  Plums 
grown  here;  the  latter  is  not  well  known,  but  is  very 
much  liked  for  kitchen  use  by  those  who  know 
it.  Cherries,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  were 
slightly  under  average,  but  the  fruits  were  fine. 
Morellos  good  average  crop.  Gooseberries  were 
a  heavy  crop,  the  fruits  of  several  kinds  being 
rather  under  size,  though  Rosebery  was  finer 
than  I  have  ever  had  it.  Warrington  and 
Crown  Bob  also  are  fine.  Raspberries  were  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  good  fruit,  and,  thanks  to  a 
heavy  mulching,  the  new  canes  are  fine,  though 
in  some  places  near  they  are  very  poor  indeed. 
Strawberries  were  a  fair  crop,  and  the  fruits  ex- 
ceptionally good  where  the  beds  were  kept  watered. 
Noble  especially  gave  us  magnificent  fruit  of  fair 
flavour,  and  President  was  said  to  be  equal  to 
British  Queen.  The  season  was  shorter  than  that 
of  last  year,  but  held  out  longer  than  could  be 
expected  in  such  weather.  Black  Currants  were  a 
very  good  crop  and  the  fruits  fine.  Red  and  White 
Currants  good  average  crop,  but  quite  a  drug  in 


he  market,  small  fruits  brought  from  cottagers' 
gardens  having  been  sold  as  low  as  9d.  per  peck, 
and  many  could  not  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  good,  and  coming 
on  rapidly  towards  ripeness.  Figs  did  not  show 
well  for  a  first  crop  out  of  doors,  but  the  second 
crop  is  getting  so  forward,  that  1  think  it  probable 
that  many  will  ripen  if  the  weather  is  fine.  The 
trees  are  making  splendid  growth.  Grapes  are  a 
splendid  crop  and  should  ripen  well,  as  Sweetwaters 
are  already  beginning  to  soften.  Medlars  are 
again  a  good  crop,  but  Quinces  are  a  failure. 
Filberts  a  fair  average  crop,  and  already  (July  :!0) 
quite  full.  Walnuts  are  heavy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  very  scarce  with  us,  probably  owing  to 
frost  in  spring,  our  trees  being  much  exposed  to 
east  winds. 

Tomatoes  promise  well;  medium-sized  kinds, 
such  as  Conference,  have  set  freely,  and  the  crop 
is  heavy.  Very  few  have  yet  ripened  out  of  doors ; 
dull  weather  and  cooler  nights  have  checked  the 
rapid  progress  which  was  made  earlier.  Potatoes 
will  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Early  and  second 
early  kinds  have  been  already  dug,  and  were  a 
very  light  crop.  Late  kinds,  such  as  Magnum 
Bonum,  The  Gentleman,  The  Bruce,  and  Stour- 
bridge Glory,  are  growing  out  since  the  advent  of 
rain,  and  the  quality  of  these  will  be  sadly  im- 
paired, though  the  crop  promises  to  be  fairly 
heavy.  Those  who  planted  late  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Many  people  in  this  neighbourhood  put  off 
planting  till  the  last  week  in  May  in  consequence 
of  the  dry  weather,  and  those  Potatoes  planted 
then  are  looking  very  fine  indeed,  and  will  escape 
the  second  growth.  The  general  effect  of  the 
very  fine  and  dry  weather  of  spring  and  early 
summer  was  to  bring  crops  very  forward.  Early 
Peas  did  remarkably  well,  as  the  ground  was  wet 
enough  to  carry  them  through.  Later  kinds  have 
held  out  well  with  us,  but  the  season  is  bound  to 
be  over  early ;  the  latest  sown  are  now  coming 
into  bloom.  Many  seeds  germinated  badly  or 
irregularly,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  French  Beans  espe- 
cially so.  Onions  are  better  than  we  have  ever 
had  them  and  will  soon  be  harvested,  a  very  heavy 
crop,  averaging  at  least  a  sack  to  a  rod  of  ground. 
Celery  is  very  fine  and  forward,  with  no  sign  of 
running  to  seed.  Cabbages  have  been  very  in- 
ferior, and  suffered  badly  during  the  drought. 
Late  Cauliflowers  and  all  kinds  of  winter  greens 
are  looking  remarkably  well.  Early  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  getting  quite  forward  and  buttoning 
well.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  dearth  of  many  things 
which  are  usually  plentiful  during  the  autumn  un- 
less extra  late  sowings  have  been  made.— J.  C. 
Tallack. 

Babraham  Gardens,  Cambridge.— The  fruit 
crops  here  are  very  uneven.  In  some  cases  Apples 
are  a  full  crop,  but  small ;  some  sorts,  such  as  the 
Codlins,  Cellini,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Ecklinville  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  that  seldom  miss  carrying  a 
crop,  are  now  carrying  good  crops.  I  find  any 
other  sorts  that  were  exposed  to  the  east  wind  that 
lasted  all  the  time  the  trees  were  in  blossom  are 
quite  a  failure,  but  all  sorts  blossomed  well.  Pears 
are  much  worse  than  Apples.  The  trees  were 
covered  with  blossom,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sorts  on  walls,  such  as  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne,  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Beurre  Diel,  there 
is  no  fruit  at  all.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop,  especi- 
ally Victoria ;  also  Damsons.  Cherries  have  been 
very  good,  Morellos  carrying  good  crops.  Apricots 
are  remarkably  good.  The  trees  were  very  early 
in  blossom  and  set  soon  enough  to  escape  some 
late  frosts  that,  together  with  theeast  wind,  seemed 
to  destroy  the  Apples  and  Pears.  I  believe  if 
all  fruit  trees  had  bloomed  with  the  Apricots, 
the  fruit  would  have  been  safe.  Peaches  are 
very  good ;  the  crop,  of  course,  has  been  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  trees.  Watering  and  syringing 
have  been  well  attended  to ;  in  fact,  Apricots, 
Plums  and  all  wall  trees  have  had  occasional 
syringings  overhead.  Currants  (Black  and  Red), 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  are  a  heavy  crop,  but 
fruit  small.  Strawberries  were  much  cut  up  by  the 
winter  and  had  no  chance  of  pulling  round  before 
the  dry  weather  set  in,  which  was  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary and  lasted  to  July  12,  with  the  exception  of 


a  shower  in  June.  Some  sorts  have  been  satisfac- 
tory, notably  Noble  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Nuts  and 
Quinces  are  plentiful. 

This  season  has  been  one  that  has  required 
the  greatest  attention  and  skill  in  keeping  up 
a  supply  or  succession  of  vegetable  crops,  as 
well  as  keeping  fruit  trees  in  a  healthy  condition  ; 
one  day's  neglect  meant  ruin  to  everything,  our 
soil  being  very  light  and  chalky.  I  have  found  the 
greatest  benefit  from  mulching,  which  was  done 
before  the  middle  of  March.  Chelsea  Gem  Pea 
sown  on  February  7  was  ready  for  gathering 
second  week  in  May.  Waterloo  Peaches  ripe  on 
walls  June  20.  Strawberry  Noble  ripe  outside 
before  the  middle  of  May.  Potatoes  so  far  are 
quite  free  from  disease  ;  crops  light ;  in  some  open 
places  the  haulm  is  quite  burnt  up. — J.  Hill. 

Kimberley  Park,  'Wymondliam,  Norfolk. 

— Apples  are  variable  ;  some  trees  are  heavily  laden 
with  fruit,  others  have  scarcely  any  fruit  upon 
them.  Cherries  abundant.  Pears  good.  Apricots 
over  average.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  over  aver- 
age. Plums  average.  Bush  fruits  abundant. 
Raspberries  abundant.  Strawberries  average  ;  the 
two  latter  crops  had  a  very  short  season  owing  to 
the  severe  drought.  Walnuts  and  Nuts  are  abun- 
dant. 

The  drought  has  been  very  trying ;  Cauliflowers 
and  Spinach  have  suffered  very  much.  Potatoes 
are  very  good  and  free  from  disease.  All  other  kinds 
of  vegetables  have  done  well  with  me  and  are  abun- 
dant.— W.  Wainweight. 

Papworth     Hall,     Cambridgeshire.— The 

crops  in  this  garden  have  been  good  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pears,  which  with  us  are  very  scarce. 
Apples  a  fair  crop  ;  in  some  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood they  are  abundant.  Plums  and  Cherries 
good.  Gooseberries  abundant ;  also  Currants  of 
all  sorts,  but  the  dry  weather  very  much  affected 
the  black  ones.  Strawberries  promised  well  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  fell  very  short 
at  ripening  time.  Raspberries  quite  a  failure.  I 
have  not  heard  of  a  good  crop  anywhere  in  this 
locality.— Thomas  Smith. 

Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich..  —  Straw- 
berries a  very  good  crop  and  very  early.  A  splendid 
season  for  Laxton's  Noble,  the  extreme  heat  suit- 
ing it  admirably,  as  this  variety  generally  is  very 
acid.  Cherries  a  splendid  crop  of  all  useful  kinds; 
Morellos  especially  fine  ;  in  fact,  the  largest  fruit 
I  ever  saw,  which  I  attribute  to  the  extreme  heat. 
Apricots  (outside)  are  abundant,  but  owing  to  the 
extreme  drought  were  not  properly  developed. 
Plums  of  all  kinds  a  grand  crop,  such  kinds  as 
Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Pond's  Seedling,  also  Green  Gages, 
being  very  fine.  Pears  an  average  crop,  the  fruit 
being  exceptionally  clean  and  good.  Apples  most 
prolific  crop  ;  the  young  trees  are  laden  with  fruit 
of  gocd  size,  while  owirg  to  the  tremendous  crop  j 
on  old  trees,  the  fruit  is  and  must  be  rather  I 
small.  Bush  fruit  very  good  all  round  ;  also  Rasp-  ■ 
berries.  Peaches  (outside)  a  good  average  crop  ; 
also  Nectarines. 

Potatoes  fairly  good,  but  owing  to  the  drought 
rather  small.  Peas  (first  crop)  good,  but  main 
crop  a  failure  ;  later  varieties  doing  better.  Beans 
of  all  kinds  very  good.  Carrots,  Marrows,  Turnips, 
and  Onions  a  very  good  crop.  Spinach  a  failure. 
Lettuces  soon  ran  to  seed,  making  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  up  a  supply.  The  winter  greens  promise 
to  be  very  good  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  experi- 
enced here  lately.— G.  Jordan. 

Shrubland  Park,  Suffolk. — Apiiles  and  Pears 
here  are  over  average.     Some   of  the  sorts  were 
smaller  than  usual,  but  since  the  rain  both  Apples 
and  Pears  have  improved  in  size.     Kitchen  sorts 
are  more  plentiful  with  us  than  table  fruit ;  Eck- 
linville Pippin  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  we 
have  ;   Lord  Suffield  and  the  Codlins  are  also  a       - 
large  crop  ;  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  not  a  great  bearer,      m 
but  the  finest  looking  Apple  we  have  ;  King  of  the      W 
Pippins  is  a  regular,  good   bearer,  not   equal  in 
quality  to  Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston,  but  always 
colours  well ;  Court  Pendu  Plat,  generally  a  good 
bearer,  is  very  scarce  this  year  ;  so  is  Devonshire 
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Qjarrendaa.  Pears  are  smaller  than  usuil  from 
the  dry  season,  and  having  too  many  on  some  of 
the  trees;  this  is  so  with  Marie  Ljuise,  Josephine 
de  Malines  an^l  Herfjamota  d'Esp-Tcn  ;  Williams' 
Bon  ChrtUien  and  Ooyenno  du  Cornice  arc  of  fair 
size;  Catillac  always  bears  well  and  keeps  till 
June  and  is  a  most  useful  stewing  Penr.  Plums 
are  a  good  crop,  espeaially  Victoria.  We  have  very 
few  Damsons.  Apricots  abundant,  but  very  small. 
Cherries  a  moderate  crop ;  Morellos  were  fairly 
goo1.  Bush  fruits  have  bean  plentiful,  but  small. 
Strawberries  were  a  large  crop  and  fine,  but  were 
soon  over ;  Dr.  Hogg  and  British  Queen  are  still 
the  best  that  I  have  seen  for  table;  the  Queen  does 
not  succeed  everynhore;  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de 
Thury  is  an  excellent  bearer  and  good  for  preserv- 
ing. " 

Insects  of  all  kinds  were  exceedingly  trouble- 
some all  the  first  part  of  tha  season.  Caterpillars 
had  to  be  cleared  off  several  times.  Wasps  are 
now  the  greatest  pests  we  have  to  contend  with, 
and  are  making  havoc  among  all  sorts  of  fruit. 
Apples  and  Pears  that  should  not  be  fit  to  gather 
for  a  month  or  si.x  weeks  are  badly  damaged;  some 
of  the  trees  have  scarcely  a  sound  fruit  left.  Our 
men  killed  more  than  double  the  number  of  fjueen 
wasps  this  spring,  and  within  a  radius  of  halt  a 
mile  of  the  garden  they  have  already  destroyed 
over  seventy  nests.  Squirrels  have  also  been  more 
troublesome  than  usual ;  after  clearing  off  all  the 
Filberts,  which  were  a  large  crop,  they  made  free 
with  Apricots,  Plums  and  Gooseberries.  The 
e.xtreme  dry  weather  was  ratheragainst  some  vege- 
tables. Small  seeds  early  in  the  season  gave  a  good 
deal  of  e.xtra  work,  but  the  late  rsins  have  improved 
them  very  much,  especially  Scarlet  Runners  and 
French  Beans.  The  late  Peas  are  not  so  good  as 
the  early  varieties.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop, 
large  and  of  fine  quality,  bat  within  the  last 
few  days  disease  has  appeared  in  several  places. — 
T.  BLAlIt. 


NORTHERN. 

Bipley  Castle,  Yorks.— After  the  exception- 
ally dry  spring  and  early  summer  we  have  passed 
through,  the  reports  on  fruit  crops  will  be  perused 
with  more  than  usual  interest  by  all  gardeners 
anxious  to  know  how  their  crops  compare  with 
those  of  their  neighbours.  All  fruit  trees  flowered 
abundantly  and  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual, 
which  caused  us  some  mifgivings,  as  we  are  sub- 
ject to  visitations  from  late  spring  frosts.  But 
though  we  had  a  few  slight  frosts,  there  was  no- 
thing to  cause  injury  to  the  bloom.  The  weather 
was  all  we  could  wish  for  during  the  blooming 
period,  consequently  the  "set"  was  exceptionally 
good.  Then  came  plagues  of  insects,  which,  had 
they  not  been  battled  with,  would  have  played  sad 
havoc.  In  consequence  of  the  drought,  a  number 
of  Pear  trees  and  the  smaller  trees  among  the 
bush  Apples  cast  a  great  deal  of  their  fruit.  The 
drought  ended  the  last  week  in  June,  since  which 
time  rain  has  fallen  in  quantity,  and  everything 
is  recovering  rapidly  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  dry 
period.  Apples  on  old  standard  trees  are  over  an 
average  crop  ;  on  bush  trees  thin  ;  quality  promises 
to  be  very  good.  The  varieties  bearing  mo^t 
heavily  are  Lord  SufBeld,  Alfriston,  M^re  de 
Manage,  Nelson  Codlin,  and  Keswick  Codlin. 
Pears  are  much  under  average,  but  the  quality  is 
good.  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle,  Althorp  Cras- 
sane,  and  Louise  Bonne  are  the  best  croppers. 
Apricots  heavy  crop,  rather  smaller  than  usual. 
Plums  average  crop ;  Angelina  Burdett,  Jeffersonj 
Green  Gage,  and  Golden  Drop  are  the  best.  Straw- 
berries, Red  and  Black  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
Gooseberries  very  heavy  crops.  The  first  covered 
but  a  very  short  season.  Cherries  average  crop. 
Filberts  under  average. 

Potatoes  (earlies)  excellent  crop,  quality  superb. 
Late  varieties  growing  well  and  so  far  free  from 
disease.— J.  Tunnington. 

The   Gardens,   Studley   Castle The   late 

spring  frosts  did  great  damage  to  the  Pear  crop 
in  these  gardens  and  the  neighbourhood,  leaving 
the  fruit  very  thin.     There  are  some  trees  with  an 


average  crop,  as  Fondante  d'Automne,  BeurrC 
Giffard,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Apples  are  an 
average  crop,  fruit  clean  and  of  fair  size ;  trees 
clean  and  free  from  citerpillars.  There  are  some 
sorts  with  heavy  crops,  as  Lord  Suflield,  Ecklcn- 
ville  Seedling,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Tower  of  Glamis,  Baauty  of  Kent,  Norfolk 
Bearer,  and  New  llawl'iornden.  Dessert  varieties : 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  Transparent,  Ribston  Pippin,  and 
Rosemary  Risset.  Plums  are  plentiful;  Green 
Gage,  Peach  Plum,  Morocco  average  crop  on  the 
wall  trees,  while  'Victoria,  Early  Prolific,  Early 
Orleans  and  late  sorts  are  good  en  standards  and 
bush  trees.  Apricots  over  crop  of  Moorpark  and 
Large  Early.  Although  covered  with  double  fish 
nets,  all  the  first  blooms  were  killed  by  frost,  but 
there  was  sufficient  left  uninjured.  Small  fruits 
abundant,  but  under-sized.  Strawberries  under- 
sized. Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Noble 
were  much  better  in  davour  owing  to  the  dry 
season.     The  crop  was  scon  over. 

Potatoes  look  promising ;  the  early  varieties 
were  light,  but  sound  and  good.  Second  earlies, 
as  Covent  Garden  PerTeotion  and  Snowdrop,  are 
heavier.  All  later  kinds  are  looking  very  promising 
and  quite  free  from  disease. — H.  Porter. 

Sandbeck  Park,  Rotherh.ani.  —  This  has 
been  an  exceptional  season,  but  the  soil  here  being 
heavy  on  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  the 
crops  do  not  suffer  so  much  in  a  dry  season  as  on 
some  of  the  lighter  soils.  As  an  instance,  I  never 
saw  Peas  and  runner  Beans  look  better  than  they 
do  at  the  present  time.  I  have  found  no  Pea 
better  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra  to  stand  the  dry 
weather.  Early  Potatoes  are  smaller  than  usual ; 
late  varieties  are  looking  well.  All  small  fruits 
have  been  very  plentiful.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants were  heavily  cropped.  The  Strawberry  sea- 
son was  short  and  quite  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  did  remarkably 
well ;  Sir  J.  Paxton  did  not  crop  as  freely  as  usual. 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  but 
Apricots  and  Plums  have  exceptionally  heavy 
crops. — Geo.  Sum.mers. 
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NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

September  1  and  2. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  which  took 
place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  1  and  2, 
must,  when  the  incidence  of  the  season  is  con- 
sidered, be  pronounced  a  distinct  success.  It  is 
true  that  some  who  entered  found  themselves 
unable  to  compete,  and  some  big  blanks  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  tables,  but  the  blooms  were  in  not 
a  few  instances  very  good,  while  the  bold  and 
striking  bunches  of  the  Cactus  and  decorative  va- 
rieties, the  pompon,  and  the  single  D.ihlias  were 
generally  superb.  It  is  true  there  is  a  ceitain 
amount  of  formality  in  the  present  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  show  Dahlias,  as  they  are  termed,  but 
it  appears  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  heavy 
blossoms  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
their  size,  symmetry,  and  brilliancy  of  colour  tell 
wonderfully  despite  their  formal  appearance. 

Show  Dahltas  (Nurserymen). — There  were 
three  competitors  with  sixty  distinct  blooms  of 
show  Dahlias  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  took  the  fir^t  prize.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Salisbury,  were 
second  with  a  collection  only  just  inferior,  there 
being  the  difference  of  one  or  two  points  only. 
With  forty-eight  distinct  blooms  the  positions 
were  reversed,  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  being  first 
with  fine  flowers.  There  were  five  exhibitors  of 
thirty-six  blooms,  and  here  Mr.  John  Walker,  nur- 
seryman, Thame,  was  first,  with  probably  the 
finest  stand  in  the  whole  show.     Of  self  flowers 


he  staged  W.  Powell,  John  llenshaw,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, Duke  of  Fife  (very  rich  in  colour).  Purple 
Prince,  John  Blandish,  Colonist,  Crimson  King, 
Shirley  Ilibberd,  Prince  Bismarck,  Seraph,  Willie 
Garratt,  Dr.  Moft.itt,  Arthur  Ooock,  James  Cooker, 
Flora  Wyatt,  John  Hickling,  W.  Keith,  Mr.  Glass- 
cock, Arthur  Rawlings  and  J.  C.  Bird  ;  of  edged 
flowers,  Maud  Fellowes,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  J.  T. 
West,  Majestic,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Raw- 
lings  ;  fancies:  Dorothy,  Hercules  and  Harlie 
King,  orange,  with  crimson  stripes.  Mr.  G.  Hum- 
phries,nurseryman, Chippenham, was  second.  There 
were  five  exhibitors  of  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr. 
John  Walker  being  again  first  ;  second,  Mr.  Geo. 
Humphries,  also  with  good  blooms.  With  twelve 
blooms,  Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings,  florist,  Romford,  was 
first,  with  self  flowers  W.  Rawlings,  George 
Rawlings,  W.  Keith,  W.  Garratt,  Mr.  Glasscock,  R. 
T.  Rawlings  and  Mrs.  Gladstone ;  edged ;  J.  T. 
West,  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Maud  Fellowes  ;  fancy : 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Harris, 
Writtle  Road,  Chippenham. 

Show  D.\hlias  (Amateurs). — In  the  amateurs' 
division  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  Dahlias 
there  were  six  competitors.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  W.  Keith,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  was 
first,  with  refined  flowers  of  Willie  Garratt,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  W.  Keith,  A.  Rawlings,  H.  Keith, 
Victor,  W.  Powell,  E.  Sherman,  J.  Walker,  George 
Rawlings,  J.  Standish,  W.  Rawlings,  Clara,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  J.  C.  Vaugban  and  Sunbeam,  selfs; 
edged :  Majestic,  Maud  Fellowes,  Ethel  Britton 
and  J.  T.  West;  fancies:  M.  Campbell,  Frank 
Pearce,  John  Britton  and  Henry  Glasscock ;  se- 
cond, Mr.  A.  Ocock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mcintosh, 
Havering,  Romford.  With  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J. 
Vagg,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Theobald,  M  P..  Havering, 
Romford,  was  first,  with  Geo.  Riwlings,  J.  Rawlings, 
W.  Garratt,  Maud  Fellowes,  Duke  of  Fife,  R.  T 
Rawlings,  W.  Rawlings,  A.  Ocock,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  W.  Slack  and  Prince  of  Den- 
mark ;  second,  Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks. 
With  six  blooms,  Mr.  G.  Boothroyd,  Chippenham, 
was  first,  with  James  Cocker,  Ethel  Britton,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Duke  of  Fife,  John  Walker  and  W. 
Rawlings ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Fancy  Dahlias. — The  fancy  Dahlias  are  kept 
distinct  from  the  show  varieties  only  in  two  classes 
for  amateurs.  Three  collections  of  twelve  blooms 
were  staged,  Mr.  J.  T.  West  again  being  first 
with  capital  blooms  of  Henry  Glasscock,  John 
Britton,  Salamander,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Frank 
Pearce,  Matthew  Campbell,  Professor  Fawcett, 
John  Cooper,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Buffalo  Bill,  Egyptian 
Prince  and  Mrs.  Saunders — a  very  good  selection 
indeed  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham.  There 
were  eight  collections  of  six  blooms,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
who  had  capital  blooms  of  Mrs.  N.  Hall,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Buffalo  Bill,  Professor  Fawcett, 
Mrs.  Saunders  and  Matthew  Campbell,  being  first ; 
second,  Mr.  John  Couzens,  Langley  Broom,  Chip- 
penham, who  had,  distinct  from  the  foregoing. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Prince  Henry,  Edmund  Boston, 
Lottie  Eckford  and  General  Grant ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  Mist,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks. 

Cactu.s  and  decorative  Dahlias  (Nursery- 
men).— A'ery  imposing  stands  of  these  were  staged, 
and  the  mixture  of  rich  colours  with  paler  tints  of 
cream,  pink,  yellow,  kc,  made  them  very  effective. 
With  eighteen  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Crawley, 
were  placed  first,  having  in  fine  condition  Beauty 
of  Arundel,  Sir  Roger,  Delicata,  St.  Catherine, 
Christine  Cheal,  Countess  of  Gosford,  Professor 
Baldwin,  Bertha  Mawley,  Countess  of  Radnor  and 
R.  Cacnell,  all  true  Cactus  types,  Delicata  in 
particular  being  very  beautiful.  Of  decorative 
varieties,  there  were  fine  examples  of  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Honoria,  Lancelot,  Duchess  of  York 
(new),  Ernest  Cheal  (new).  Black  Prince,  Jose- 
phine and  Mr.  Tait ;  second,  Messrs.  Keynes  and 
Co.,  having  of  Cactus  varieties  Bertha  Mawley,  St. 
Catherine,  Sir  Roger,  Lady  Penzance  (new).  Lady 
H.  Grosvenor,  Countess  of  Radnor  and  Countess 
of  Gosford ;  of  the  decorative  type,  Josephine, 
Raycn  d'Or,  Apollo,  Kiiserin,  Maid  cf  Kent, 
Dawn,  Black  Prince,  Avalanche,  Countess  of  Pem- 
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broke  and  Lancelot.  There  were  six  exhibitors  of 
twelve  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham, 
was  first  with  Professor  Baldwin,  Countess  of 
Radnor,  St.  Catlierine,  Baron  Schrceder,  Kyneritb, 
Bertha  Mawley,  Juarezi,  May  Pictor  (clear  yellow), 
R  Cannell,  Amphion,  Sydney  Hollings  and  Duke 
of  Clarence;  second,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  Then 
came  a  class  for  twelve  burches  of  true  Cactus 
Dahlias,  and  here  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were 
first  with  Gloiiosa,  Kaiterin,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Apollo,  Delicata,  R.  Cannell, 
Miss  Violet  Morgan,  Bertha  Mawley,  Countess  of 
Gosfoid,  Chancellor  (new),  and  Lady  Penzance 
(new). 

Cactus  ajjddecorativk  Dahlias  (Amateurs). 
— There  were  two  e.xhibitors  of  twelve  varieties, 
six  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  J,  T.  West  being  first  with 
Maichioness  of  Bute,  Charles  Rolfe,  Beitha  Maw- 
ley, Mrs.  Keith,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Glory  of 
Brentwood,  Blanche  Keith,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Sfedlinps  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Strudwick.  There  were 
eight  exhibitors  of  six  bunches.  Mr.  E.  Mawley, 
Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  was  first  with  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Bertha  Mawley,  Juarezi,  Professor  Bald- 
win, Delicata,  and  St.  Catherine ;  second,  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Bristol.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons 
offered  special  prizes  for  six  bunches  of  varieties 
sent  out  by  them,  Mr.  West  being  placed  first  out 
of  five  exhibitors  with  E.  Mawley,  Marchione.'s  of 
Bute,  Henry  Cannell,  Glory  of  Brentwood,  Emily 
Girdlestone,  and  Mrp.  Keith;  second,  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Morris,  Hockley,  Surrey, 
with  Lady  Marsham,  Favourite.  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Tait,  Beauty  of  Eynsford,  and  Marchioness  of 
Bute. 

Pompon  Dahlias  (Nueseeymbn).— There  were 
four  collections  of  twenty -four  varieties,  ten 
blooms  in  a  bunch,  and  they  formed  quite  a  show 
of  themselves.  The  collection  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  who  were  placed  first,  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  who  was  placed  second,  were  so  close  to- 
gether, that  they  might  have  been  justly  placed 
equal.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  had  Fairy  Tales, 
Arthur  West,  Geo.  Brinckman,  Ringdove,  Martial, 
Tommy  Keith,  Marion,  Isabel,  Cecil,  Phtebe,  Gold- 
finch, Eva,  Darkness,  E.  F.  Jungker,  Grace,  Bouquet 
d'Or,  Admiration,  Lady  B'anche,  Sunshine,  lo- 
lanthe,  Eurydice,  Whisper,  Favourite,  and  Rosalie. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries  bad  the  best  twelve  varieties, 
staging  very  good  bunches  of  Arthur  West.  George 
Brinckman,  Darkness,  Little  Duchess,  E.  F.  Jung- 
ker, Red  Indian,  Mabel,  Favourite,  Whisper,  Lorna 
Doone,  Phcebe,  and  Lilian ;  second,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son. 

Pompon  Dahlias  (Amateurs). —  With  six 
bucches  of  ten  blooms  Mr.  J.  T.  West  was  again 
first,  having  in  capital  condition  Arthur  West, 
Mary  Kiik,  Winifred,  Eva,  Tommy  Keith,  and  a 
seedlirg  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Mist,  who  had  Whisper, 
Grace,  Dora,  Prince  of  Liliputians,  Admiration 
and  Eurydice.  With  six  bunches  of  six  blooms 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  was  first,  having  White  Aster, 
Phcebe,  Juno,  Whisper,  Lilian  and  H.  Molcsky  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton. 

Single  Dahlias  (Amateurs).— Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
of  six  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  and  was 
awaided  the  first  prize  with  Demon,  Kitty,  Ruth, 
Yellow  Satin,  Daisy,  and  Gwendoline,  all  his  own 
seedlirgF.  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berkhamsted,  was  the 
o'  ly  exhibitor  of  the  same  number  of  bunches,  six 
blooms  of  each,  having  Yellow  Satin,  Rosebank 
Cardinal.  A.  Perry,  Enchantment,  Miss  Roberts, 
and  Duchess  oF  York.  Snecial  prizes  were  offered 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  f.ir  twelve  bunches, 
.'■ix  blooms  of  each,  and  again  Mr.  Girdlestone  was 
ttie  only  exhibitor,  having  The  Mikado,  Little 
Frank,  Prince  of  Orange,  Dearest  (a  charming 
vaiiety,  white,  with  side  edgings  of  yellow), 
Maiz",  Marion  Hood,  Demon  (a  very  fine  dark 
variety),  Yellow  Dwarf,  Sunningdale  Scarlet,  Cin- 
derella, Awdry,  and  I'lorence. 

An  interesting  class  was  an  open  one  for  six 
varieties  of  fancy  single  Dahlias,  ten  blooms  of 
each,  meaning  varieties  whose  blooms  are  tipped 
itrioed  or  edged.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  was  first 
with  Splash,  Houri,  Tommy,  M.C.C.,  Phyllis  and 
Irene  ;  second,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 


Then  followed  a  series  of  open  classes  of  an 
educational  character.  Six  blooms  of  any  daik 
Dahlia— Mr.  J.  Walker  was  first  with  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  second  with 
Niobe,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  third  with  AVilliam 
Rowlings.  Six  blooms  of  any  light,  not  yellow- 
first,  Mr.  J.  T.  West;  second,  Mr.  G.  Humphries  ; 
and  third,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Sons,  all  with 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  a  variety  unapproached  for  its 
chaste  beauty.  Six  blooms  of  any  yellow— first, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  with  John  Ilickling ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  with  R.  T.  Rawlings,  undoubtedly  the 
two  best  yellow  selfs  ;  and  third,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
with  John  Hickling.  Six  blooms  of  any  tipped 
Dahlia-  first,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  with  Mrs.  N.  Halls ; 
second,  Mr.  Seale,  with  Mrs.  Saunders,  both  fancy 
varieties.  Six  blooms  of  any  stiiped  Dahlia— first, 
Mr.  G.  Humphries,  with  Frank  Pearce  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  with  Matthew  Campbell  ;  third,  Mr. 
Seale,  with  Henry  Eckford,  all  fancy  varieties.  Six 
blooms  of  any  edged  variety— first,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
with  Miss  Cannell  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  with 
J.  T.  West ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames, 
with  Florence  Tranter.  Mr.  John  Walker  offered 
special  prizes  for  his  new  white  self  John  Walker, 
six  blooms  being  required.  First,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
with  very  fine  blooms;  second,  Mr.  G.  Humphries  ; 
and  third,  Mr.  E.  F.  Such.  It  is  incomparably  the 
best  white  self  Dahlia. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  included  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  cut  Dahlias,  &c.,  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham;  a  fine  lot  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  with  blooms  of  Orange  Begonias, 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley ; 
cut  Roses  in  great  variety  from  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  nurserymen,  Waltham  Cross  :  a  bold  group 
of  Begonias  and  other  plants,  as  well  as  a  col- 
lection of  cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill ;  and  plants  and 
cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  B.  Peed  and  Sons,  Lower 
Norwood. 

But  few  seedling  Dahlias  of  the  show  class  were 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  the  most  promising 
being  Niobe  (Keynes  and  Co.),  shaded  crimson, 
paling  to  bright  crimson  on  the  petal  edges,  and 
Nellie  Tranter  (Tranter),  a  pale  ground  flower,  with 
slight  edging  of  bright  lilac-purple,  very  pleasing. 
Of  new  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias  there  were 
several,  first-class  certificates  being  awarded  to 
the  following  :  Lilacina  (Cannell  and  Sons),  yellow 
ground,  deeply  suffused  with  blight  purplish 
mauve,  especially  towards  the  petal  edges  ;  Mrs.  A. 
Pearl  (Ware),  a  near  approach  to  a  pure  white  Cac- 
tus Dahlia,  creamy  white,  the  centre  bright  citron, 
very  distinct  and  a  decided  acquisition  ;  Lady 
Penzance  (Keynes  and  Co.),  a  lovely  soft  yellow 
Cactus  of  the  finest  quality  ;  Lady  Henry  Gros- 
venor  (Keynes  and  Co.),  Cactus,  delicate  "salmon 
base  and  bright  yellow  base,  the  best  of  the  varie- 
ties in  this  way;  and  Chancellor  (Keynes),  Cac- 
tus, bright  crimson,  suffused  and  edged  with 
purple,  very  fine;  Beauty  of  Wilts  (Pictor),  Cac- 
tus, bright  orange-salmon,  distinct  and  pleasing  ; 
Mary  Hillier  (Hillier),  Cactus,  bright  salmon^ 
deepening  to  orange,  very  promising  ;  Matchless 
(Perkins  and  Sons),  Cactus,  a  very  fine  dark  va- 
riety, maroon,  paling  to  ciimson  on  the  petal 
edges  ;  and  Purple  Prince  (Perkins  and  Sons),  Cac- 
tus, maroon  centre,  the  basal  petals  maroon  tipped 
with  bright  purplish  crimson.  To  pompon  varie- 
ties. Captain  Boyton  fC.  Turner),  deep  maroon,  of 
the  finest  shape,  an  excellent  addition  to  the  dark 
varieties ;  and  Rowena  (C.  Turner),  tipped  with 
bright  pale  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  very  distinct. 
To  single  Dahlias,  Demon  (Girdlestone),  rich 
bright  maroon,  fine  shape;  Phyllis  (Girdlestone), 
rale  ground,  mottled  and  splashed  with  lilac  round 
the  centre  .-ind  flaked  with  crimson ;  M.C.C.  (Girdle- 
stone), yellow,  striped  and  flaked  with  bright 
orange-red ;  and  Tommy  (Girdlestone),  yellow, 
striped  and  flaked  with  bright  crimson,  very  hand- 
some. To  Scarlet  Perfection  (Perkins  and  Sons), 
very  bright  scarlet,  of  the  finest  shape  and  sub- 
stance ;  Mary  Sharpe  (Cheal),  buff  ground,  with 
reddish  orange  ring  round  the  eye  and  flakes  of 
orange-red,  deepening  to  crimson  ;  and  Mrs.  Harris 
(Cheal),  blush,  with  side  margins  of  bright  rosy 
purple,  small,  excellent  shape  and  very  distinct. 


Several  other  promising  new  varieties  of  Cactus, 
decorative,  pcmpon  and  single  varieties  were 
staged. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 
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The  Royal  Aquarium  was  filled  with  flowers  of 
various  kinds  on  Tuesday  last,  the  opening  day  of 
the  first  exhibition.  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  were 
the  leading  features  besides  the  Chrysanthemums. 
At  the  meeting  of  tie  floral  committee,  Mr. 
W.  Herbert  Fowler  took  the  chair,  this  being 
the  first  occasion  since  the  reconstruction  of 
the  committee.  We  were  rather  surprised,  con- 
sidering the  numerous  additions  to  the  early- 
flowering  list,  to  find  so  little  material  submitted 
to  the  committee  for  adjudication.  Mr.  N.  Davis, 
of  Camberwell,  and  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  of  Forest  Hill, 
staged  several  bunches  of  Gustave  Grunerwald, 
a  free-flowering,  medium-sized  Japanese  variety 
of  a  light  lilac-mauve  colour.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly have  received  a  certificate  but  for  the 
fact  that  a  plant  was  not  forthcoming,  the  rule 
being  very  definite  in  cases  where  new  varieties 
are  submitted  as  decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Mr.  E.  Rowbottom. — A  new  yellow  Japanese, 
very  pure  in  colour,  and  of  perfect  form.  It  is  a 
seedling  raised  by  its  namesake,  who  was  also  the 
exhibitor. 

Samuel  Barlow. — A  medium-sized  Japanese, 
raised  from  seed  last  year  at  Camberwell.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  salmon-pink  with  centre  shaded 
yellow,  not  unlike  the  later  variety  Margot.  Shown 
by  Mr.  N.  Davis. 

The  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  being 
added  to  each  year,  and  a  number  of  varieties  with 
handsome  blooms  may  be  obtained  ;  but  still  there 
is  a  lack  of  colour.  About  eleven  classes  were 
set  apart  for  Chrysanthemums.  The  chief  class 
was  for  twenty-four  bunches,  not  less  than  three 
blooms  in  a  bunch,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  E.  Such,  Maidenhead,  who  had  a  well  set-up 
collection,  in  which  the  principal  kinds  were  Early 
Blush,  blush,  white  in  the  centre  ;  Golden  Gem, 
rich  yellow  ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  rose  and  yellow ; 
Alice  Butcher,  rich  chestnut-crimson.  The  most 
interesting  collection  was  that  from  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  Lilford  Nursery,  Camberwell,  who  was 
placed  second.  His  flowers  were  of  great  merit ; 
the  best  were  La  Vierge,  pure  white ;  Alice 
Butcher,  previously  described ;  Samuel  Barlow, 
salmon-rose,  the  reverse  yellow ;  the  well-known 
Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  several  forms  ;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Pitcher,  M.  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  Lyon,  rich  crim- 
son ;  Blushing  Bride,  rose,  and  beautiful  clusters 
of  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald,  a  lovely  early  variety, 
the  fiowers  white,  yellow  in  the  centre,  the 
outer  petals  touched  with  rose.  Very  fine  flowers 
came  from  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  Mr.  M. 
Hodgson,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  who  was  first 
in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Mme.  C.  Des- 
grange, with  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hobhouse,  The  Whin,  Weybridge, 
second.  The  next  class  was  of  interest.  Twelve 
blooms  of  any  large  -  flowerirg  varieties  were 
to  be  shown,  except  Mme.  Desgrange,  and  excel- 
lent flowers  were  staged  by  Mr.  Agate,  Havant, 
Hants,  who  had  the  silvery  white  sport  from 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Goulden,  white  ;  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  yellow  ;  Puritan,  white,  broad  petals  ;  and 
W.  Tricker,  rose.  In  the  second  prize  stand  from 
Mr.  A.  McMillan,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Currie,  Edin- 
burgh, were  good  blooms  of  Puritan  and  Mile. 
Lacroix.  But  yet  throughout  there  is  a  want  of 
distinct  and  telling  colours,  though  many  of  the 
shades  are  very  delicate  and  pleasing.  Another 
class  was  for  six  bunches  of  Mme.  C.  Desgrange 
with  foliage,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Pa- 
gram,  and  in  the  correspording  class  only  yellow 
varieties  were  admitted.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  had 
the  best,  showing  good  blcomsof  Mrs.  Burrell  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  whilst  Mr.  W.  Pagram  was  second. 
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Mr.  A.  MoMitlan  won  ibe  fu-bt  pri/.j  for  six  blooms, 
distinct,  excluding  Mine.  C.  Dei^grange  and  its 
sports.  Tlie  best  kinds  .>ihown  were  M.  Freeman, 
rose  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Stanstead  White,  Mr.  Irving 
Clarke,  rose ;  and  Puritan.  Pompons  were  exhi- 
bited well  by  Mr.  1).  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  who  showed  neat,  well -developed 
blooms,  particuhirly  of  Mrs.  Cullingford  and 
Fiercey's  Seedling,  yellow. 

In  the  classes  set  apart  solely  for  amateurs, 
medals  were  given,  and  for  twelve  bunches,  pom- 
pons allowed,  the  silver  medal,  ecjual  to  first  prize, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  who  had  a  good 
collection,  including  a  pleasing  Japanese  variety 
named  Alfred  Montibelli,  salmon  and  white  in  col- 
our. The  best  stand  of  Chrys.anthemums  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Mole,  High  Street,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead. 

Dahlias. 

These  proved  an  important  feature.  The  chief 
class  was  for  sixty  show  and  fancy  blooms,  and 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  The  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  who  had  a  remarkably  fine  col- 
lection of  smooth,  even,  well-finished  flowers.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  names,  as  all  the  leading 
kinds  were  included.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  a  very  good  second.  The 
Salisbury  firm  were  first  for  thirty-six  blooms,  and 
showed  very  fine  flowers,  whilst  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  was  second. 

Amateurs  showed  fairly  well.  The  principal 
class  in  this  division  was  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
show  kinds,  the  first  prize  going  to  that  well-known 
amateur  grower,  Mr.  J.  West,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  Keith,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  whilst  Mr.  Ocock, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Mcintosh,  Havering,  Essex,  was 
second.  Matters,  however,  were  reversed  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  blooms,  in  which  Mr.  A.  Ocock 
was  first  and  Mr.  J.  T.  West  second.  The  premier 
award  for  twelve  blooms  was  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  T.  V.igg,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Theobald,  Haver- 
ing, near  Romford,  whilst  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  was  seconij.  Mr. 
Vagg  had  the  best  six  flowers. 

Three  classes  were  devoted  to  pompon  kinds. 
Twenty-fc  ur  very  fine  bunches  came  from  Me.'srs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nuisery,  Crawley,  com- 
prising many  of  the  older  and  more  recent  varie- 
ties, whilst  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  second,  and 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  third.  In  this 
collecticn  was  a  new  kind  named  Madge,  a  very 
neat  flower,  scarlet  in  the  centre,  the  outer  petals 
white.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve 
bunches,  Messrs.  T.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  first  with 
excellent  blooms,  especially  of  the  well-known 
White  Aster,  E.  F.  Jungker,  salmon  ;  Whisper,  yel- 
low, small  crimson  centre  ;  and  If  airy  Tales,  prim- 
rose ;  Mr.  George  Humphries,  Chippenham,  second. 
The  best  six  bunches  were  from  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
the  most  distinct  kicd  being  Little  Julie,  the  flower 
scarlet. 

Single  varieties  brought  a  good  competition.  As 
usual,  the  post  of  honour  was  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  whose  collection  included  a 
brilliant  scarlet  flower  named  Duke  of  York,  one  of 
the  brightest  we  have  seen ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  A'ine 
Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  second.  The  best  twelve 
bunches  were  from  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries.  A  very 
charming  kind  represented  was  I'lorrie  Fisher,  the 
flower  rose,  white  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Mr.  R. 
Bnrgin  bad  the  best  six  bunches,  with  Mr.  Ed. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  second. 

The  Cactus  varieties  are  always  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  us  at  the  exhibitions.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  eclipse  the  twelve  superb  bunches  staged  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  who  were 
placed  fir.-t.  Remarkably  fine  were  Lady  Pen- 
zance, a  lovely  soft  yellow  shade ;  Chancellor, 
crimson  -  purple  ;  Countess  of  Gosford,  Bertha 
Mawley,  Gloriosa,  brilliant  crimson  ;  Lady  Henry 
Grosvenor,  red'iish  tone,  jellow  in  the  centre  ;  and 
Delicata,  an  fxquisite  falmon-rose  shade,  shot 
with  magenta,  and  suffused  with  yellow  in  the 
centre.  Messrs.  T.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  second, 
but  their  collection  comprised  too  many  of  the 
decorative  type,  which  are  coarse.  The  best  six 
bunches  were  from  Mr,  J.  T.  West,  who  had  a  very 
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of  a  yellowish  colour  and  pleasing  shape. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  Gladioli.  In  the 
open  class  a  remarkably  fine  collection  came  from 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  comprising  no  less  than 
twelve  boxfuls  of  splendid  varieties.  Special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  The  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  the 
Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  who  had 
excellent  produce,  whilst  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South 
Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was 
second. 

Several  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  shown.  A 
superb  group  of  Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  The 
flowers,  representing  every  section,  were  delight- 
fully arranged  and  set  off  with  plants  of  the 
graceful  Eulalia  gracillima.  A  silver-gilt  medal 
was  most  deservedly  awarded.  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Farnham,  had  an  interesting  collection  of  seedling 
Dahlias  ;  also  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  of  Coven- 
try. Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  had  a 
collection  of  show  Dahlias  of  leading  varieties, 
and  Mr.  Piercey,  Forest  Hill,  S.E  ,  flowejs  of  early 
Chrysanthemums  M.  Gustavo  Grunerwald  and 
Arthur  Crepey.  Mr.  iArthur  Rawlings,  Romford, 
Essex,  exhibited  a  collection  of  show  Dahlias 
(silver  medal),  whilst  a  most  interesting  group  of 
hardy  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

F'ruit  was  chiefly  represented  by  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  to 
which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  The  Pears 
most  worthy  of  note  were  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
finely  coloured.  Souvenir  du  Congies,  and  BeurrS 
Bosc ;  whilst  Apples  worthy  of  note  were  Cox's 
Pomona,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Suflneld,  and  Fearn's 
Pippin.  Remarkably  large  fruits  of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  Af  ]]le  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  l'>.  Payne, 
gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  The 
Palace,  Wells.  The  twelve  fruits  weighed  13  lbs., 
and  the  heaviest  specimen  22  ozs. 

On   Monday  last   the    general  committee 

held  a  meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel.  Mr.  Harman 
Payne  took  the  chair,  and  after  the  minutes  of  the 
two  previous  meetings  had  been  confirmed,  the 
secretary  read  certain  correspondence  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  withdrawal  of  members  and  three 
of  the  affiliated  societies.  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  not 
being  able  to  officiate  as  judge  at  the  show  on 
Wednesday  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  of 
Putney.  Mr.  Payne  read  an  invitation  from  the 
Bordeaux  Society  for  members  to  exhibit  at  their 
show  in  November,  and  also  intimated  that  there 
was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Antipodean  growers  to 
compete  for  a  prize  at  one  of  the  N.C.S.  shows, 
sending  their  exhibits  of  six  Japanese  blooms  and 
six  incurved  over  to  England  free  of  expense  to  the 
society  for  the  purpose.  The  suggestion,  which 
met  with  some  approval,  was  decided  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  schedule  sub-committee  for  con- 
sideration at  an  early  date.  Reports  by  the  secre- 
t.iry  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  society  and 
the  reserve  fund  were  satisfactorily  received.  Mr. 
Edwin  Molyneux,  of  Swanmore  Park,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  floral  committee  in  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sanderson.  Ten  new  members  and  one 
Fellow  were  also  elected,  and  a  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Chrysanthemum  Society  admitted  in  affilia- 
tion. A  vote  of  condolence  with  Sir  John  Llewelyn 
at  his  recent  loss  was  passed,  and  the  meeting 
closed  at  an  early  hour. 
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Horticultural    Buildings,    &c. 

Taking;  into  consideration  the  large  amount  of 
space  at  disposal  undc  the  galleries  where  these 
exhibits  were  grouped,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  very 
good  representative  display.  Had  the  same  things 
been  all  arranged  together  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  a  better  impression.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, there  was  plenty  of  room  for  inspection  in 
comfort.     One  thing  that  no  doubt  prevented  more 


of  ihise  exhibit!  frj.-n  je  n^  ssot  w.n  th  j  (in  oar 
opinion)  high  rate  chargei  by  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company  for  space.  According  to  what 
some  at  least  paid,  the  receipts  from  this  source 
alone  must  have  been  considerable,  and  have  gone 
a  long  way  towards  paying  the  prize  money  in  the 
schedule. 

In  horticultural  buildings  and  heating  apparatus, 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson  have  the  most  extensive 
exhibit.  The  erections  of  this  firm  are  well  known, 
and  of  good  repute  for  their  workmanship  Those 
exhibited  were  of  this  stamp,  not  having  been 
worked  up  specially  for  the  purpose.  They  showed 
a  most  useful  erection  in  the  Baeston  greenhouse 
for  amateurs,  strongly  built  and  ventilated  on  the 
best  principles.  This  was  heated  by  the  Beeston 
boiler,  which  was  for  such  a  purpose  as  good  as 
we  could  desire.  There  were  also  well-planned 
wall  coverings,  which,  for  exposed  situations,  will 
soon  repay  the  cost  of  erection  in  the  better  crops 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Their  larger  boilers  were 
also  shown  ;  these  are  quick  in  action  and  of  good 
design.  Another  excellent  exhibit  was  their  well- 
known  span-roofed  frames  (awarded  silver-gilt 
Flora  medal  for  general  excellence),  the  last-named 
exhibit  being  highly  commended.  Messrs.  Mes- 
senger and  Co.  also  showed  well  in  this  section, 
their  chief  exhibit  being  a  light,  elegant  and  or- 
namental house,  in  which  were  shown  interior  fit- 
tings either  for  a  vinery  in  the  form  of  wires  and 
trellis-work,  for  a  plant  house  in  the  way  of  stages, 
or  for  forcing  purposes  in  the  arrangement  (an 
excellent  one)  of  slate  staging — far  more  desirable 
than  any  wood  or  brickwork  erections.  The  ven- 
tilating arrangement  here  commended  itself,  espe- 
cially that  in  which  the  Archimedean  screw  was 
utilised,  making  the  lights  self-locking  at  any 
angle.  Thereof  of  this  house  was  tightened  by 
iron  rods  of  light  make.  The  same  firm  also 
showed  boilers,  valves,  &c.,  of  new  and  approved 
designs,  as  well  as  cold  frames  (awarded  silver-gilt 
Flora  medal  for  the  house  and  its  arrangements). 
Messrs.  Sam.  Deards  and  Co.  showed  their  coil 
boiler,  which  has  been  proved  in  previous  exhibi- 
tions to  be  a  powerful  and  economical  one.  They 
have  also  a  coil  arrangement  adapted  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Walker's  slow  combustion  stove,  which  a-^ds 
greatly  to  its  heating  power.  The  arrangement 
for  feeding  this  boiler  by  the  addition  to  its  top  is 
a  novel  one,  which,  for  amateurs  at  least,  would  be 
desirable.  Award  for  this  latter  exhibit  silver 
Banksian  medal. 

He.\tisg  by  gas  and  oil — As  might  be  an- 
ticipated with  the  advances  now  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, there  were  exhibits  of  this  character  which 
are  in  every  way  commendable  for  the  small  grower 
as  well  as  for  heating  entrance  halls  and  corridor--, 
&o.  Messrs.  F'enlon  and  Son  had  their  p.itent  gas 
boiler  and  piping  attached  in  working  operation  ; 
rapidity  of  action  as  well  as  economy  of  gas  is 
claimed  for  this  invention.  Others  are  also  shown. 
Awarded  silver  Banksian  medal.  Messrs.  Toope 
and  Son  had  another  exhibit  in  this  section;  this 
also  is  good  for  the  purpose,  the  copper  pipes  in 
place  of  iron  ones  being  noteworthy  for  workman- 
ship, whilst  for  durability  they  should  be  all  that 
one  could  desire.  Awarded  silver  medal  Banksian 
medal.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  show  both  oil  and 
gas-heating  arrangements  in  operation.  In  the  uie 
of  the  oil  there  is  no  appreciable  smell.  An  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  this  exhibit  is  the  upright 
form,  by  which  little  room  is  taken  up  wherever 
the  apparatus  is  stood.  This  exhibit  was  com- 
mended. 

A  new  automatic  damper  was  the  most  novel 
exhibit  in  the  whole  show.  By  means  of  a  float 
in  the  expansion  cistern  the  damper  is  opened 
or  closed  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  To  amateur  and  small  growers  who  do 
not  want  to  be  always  watching  the  tempera- 
ture this  should  be  valuable.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Lascelles,  '.>',  l"leet  Street.  E.C.  (award  silver 
Banksian  medal).  Standard  tree  pruners  were 
shown  by  the  Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Derby; 
these  were  of  further  improved  make,  by  which 
more  power  was  imparted  by  leverage  arrange- 
ments in  the  working.  These  were  fully  tested 
and  found  to  be  very  powerful  and  efficient  (award 
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silver  Flora  medal).  Miscellaneous  exhibits  by 
horticultural  sundriesmen  and  others  were  im- 
portant features,  occupying  a  considerable  space. 
AH  conceivable  wants  of  the  garden  were  to  be 
found  shown  here.  The  summer  bouses  shown  by 
Mr.  Riley,  Heme  Hill,  S.E.,  were  of  good  make  and 
design,  of  rustic  character  and  not  formal  (award 
silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Osman  and  Co. 
had  a  large  and  comprehensive  stand  of  sundries 
on  which  were  to  be  seen  light  and  well-made 
boxes  for  parcel  post,  garden  cutlery  and  tools  of 
all  kinds,  insecticides,  manures,  light  iron  stakes, 
exhibition  boards  and  boxe.s,  tying  materials,  &c., 
with  a  new  trap  for  catchin?  wirewoim  of  simple 
make  (award  silver  Flora  medal.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ander- 
son had  also  a  large  stand,  on  which  could  be  seen 
a  splendid  sample  of  the  old  tying  material,  Cuba 
bast,  which  for  durability  is  infinitely  better  than 
raflBa,  this  also  of  good  quality  being  set  up  be- 
side it.  Sacks,  ropes  and  twines,  with  all  sorts 
of  mats  and  the  most  approved  shadings  were 
displayed  here.  Mr.  J.  George,  Putney,  had  a 
representative  stand,  on  which  were  to  be  seen 
first-rate  samples  of  Orchid  and  other  peats, 
very  superior  Mushroom  spawn,  artificial  manures, 
bones,  &c.,  as  well  as  fumigating  materials  as 
now  in  use,  and  wood  wool  of  the  finest 
quality,  now  so  much  in  request.  Messrs.  W. 
Wood  and  Son  had  a  very  novel  and  attractive 
erection  over  their  large  and  comprehensive 
stand  of  Bamboos,  which  formed  the  outline 
of  an  improvised  summer  house,  affording  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  adaptability  of  Bam- 
boos to  garden  purposes.  This  firm  does  a 
large  trade  in  Bamboo  sticks,  these  in  various 
kinds  being  also  displayed.  Here  also  were  to  be 
found  effective  insecticides,  artificial  manures, 
tying  materials,  peat  of  the  finest  qualities,  and 
the  best  kind  of  wood  wool  for  packing,  soft  and 
void  of  smell.  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  Old  Kent  Road,  had 
a  large  exhibit  of  sundries  of  various  kinds,  peats, 
loams,  manures,  and  other  requisites  of  the  garden. 
The  most  noteworthy  exhibit  here  was  the 
small  portable  houses  (for  amateurs)  of  various  de- 
signs ;  these  were  excellent  for  the  purpose  in  small 
gardens.  Messrs.  A.  Cross  and  Son,  Glasgow,  showed 
artificial  manures  and  fertilisers,  also  their  "  in- 
secticide and  mildew-destroying  compound,"  which 
is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  and  safe  in  use  of  any- 
thing in  its  way.  Messrs.  Corry,  Soper  and  Co. 
showed  a  comprehensive  stand  of  sundries  that  in- 
cluded nearly  every  article  in  daily  use.  Messrs. 
B.  Lawes  and  Co.,  the  well-known  chemists,  had 
an  exhibit  of  their  "  disinfecting  compound,"  an 
article  not  nearly  enough  in  use  in  gardens ;  no 
garden,  in  fact,  should  be  without  one  or  another 
effectual  disinfectant.  There  were  several  other 
smaller  exhibits,  one  of  the  most  useful  being  the 
paper  fruit  and  flower  baskets  of  Messrs.  Cooper, 
Denison  and  Walkden,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.G.;  these 
are  light  and  serviceable.  A  few  other  exhibits 
hardly  pertained  to  horticulture,  therefore  need 
not  be  named. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  above  society  will 

be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  12,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "  Garden  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons," 
and  collections  of  these  plants  will  be  welcomed 
as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  lecture  in  a  practical 
way.  As  the  season  for  Gladioli  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  we  have  been  requested  by  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,  of  Langport,  to  say  that  their  prize  of  a 
silver  medal  will  be  offered  at  this  meeting  for 
the  best  twelve  Gladiolus  gandavensis  varieties 
raised  from  British  feeds.  Prizes  are  also  offered 
by  the  society  for  twelve  distinct  Gladioli  grown 
by  amateurs. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— All  the  day 

temperatures  during  the  past  week  have  been 
moderately  high  for  the  time  of  year,  but  on  two 
nights  the  exposed  thermometer  indicated  readings 
within  G°  and  4"  of  the  freezing  point.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  fall  of  rain  early  on  Friday 
morning,  the  weather  has  remained  perfectly  dry. 
The  summer  of  ISi'S  proved  very  hot.  On  one 
day  the  shade  temperature  exceeded  90°,  on  eight 


days  85°,  on  eightefnSO",  on  twenty-eight  75°,  and 
on  fifty-five  70".  It  was  also  a  dry  season,  the 
total  rainfall  falling  short  of  the  average  amount 
by  about  2  inches.  The  number  of  rainy  days  was, 
however,  about  feasonable.  The  great  spring 
drought  left  the  soil  and  sub-soil  extremely  dry  ; 
in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains  in  July, 
not  a  drop  of  water  came  through  the  2^  feet  of 
soil  in  either  of  my  percolation  gauges  between 
the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  August,  or 
for  four  months.— E.  M.,  Scrlihamsted. 

A  note  from  Ireland.— One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting notes  in  The  Garden  to  me  is  that  weekly 
from  West  Herts.  I  tried  the  soil  here  yesterdav 
(4th)  at  1  foot  deep,  and  found  it  (J4°  ;  this  is  2° 
warmer  than  a  week  ago,  the  rain  having  then 
reduced  the  temperature  very  quickly.  On  Tues- 
day, August  8,  the  sea  temperature  was  (12°.  This 
is  the  best  year  known  for  fruit  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  shy-bearing  Apples  havirg  a  full  crop, 
and  four  to  five  weeks  earlier  than  usual. — A. 
White,  Waterford. 


Recreation  grounds  scheme.— The  com- 
mittee having  purchased  a  site  for  carrying  out 
the  proposed  recreation  grounds  in  Smedley  Street, 
Matlock  Bank,  and  about  a  score  of  gentlemen 
having  come  forward  as  guarantors  for  the  £17511 
required, a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  was 
held  on  Wednesday  night  at  the  Social  Institute, 
Matlock.  Dr.  William  Moxon  was  elected  to  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  purchase  of  land  by 
the  committee,  and  it  also  decided  to  form  a  limited 
liability  company  to  carry  out  the  project,  under 
the  title  of  the  Matlock  Pleasure  Gardens  Com- 
pany, Limited.  The  shares  were  fixed  at  £1  each, 
but  the  amount  of  capital  was  deferred.  The 
meeting  adjourned  until  next  week. 

Two  new  Monthly  Roses.— An  amount  of 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  these  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  has  led  to  the  hunting  up 
of  not  a  few  old  and  all  but  forgotten  kinds.  The 
next  most  desirable  thing  is  the  addition  of  new 
varieties  if  they  have  the  essential  distinctness. 
M.  Guillot  led  the  way  with  Mme.  Laurette 
Messimy,  sent  out  a  few  years  ago,  and  at  once  re- 
cognised as  of  sterling  worth,  in  lovely  shades  of 
rose  pink  and  copper-yellow.  Two  magnificent 
kinds  in  rich  many-flowered  trusses  have  come 
to  me  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  both  being  very  distinct,  of  true 
Monthly  character,  rich  in  colour,  and  sweetly 
scented.  Duke  of  York  has  a  pretty  well-shaped 
full  flower  of  soft  salmon-pink  with  yellow  base, 
rich  rose  and  crimson  on  the  exterior.  Wal- 
tham  Bedder  is  very  brilliant,  a  rich  rose  with 
copper-yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Next  to 
the  Teas  I  should  like  to  see  the  best  Monthlies 
grown  well  in  good  groups,  and  whatever  the  advo- 
cates of  non-pruning  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  got  the  best  and  most  continuous  dis- 
play by  cutting  the  bushes  hard  back  in  spring. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  some  of  our  nuryserymen 
pay  attention  to  other  Roses  than  those  merely 
which  conform  to  exhibition  standard. — A.  H. 


Pinus  nobilis  unhealthy.  —  I  enclose  a 
few  pieces  from  the  bark  of  a  Pinus  nobilis  which 
are  full  of  an  insect.  The  same  tree  was  affected 
in  a  similar  way  last  summer,  and  was  dressed  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  on  the  trunk.  I 
should  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  it,  and  if  any  treatment  of  the  tree 
is  advisable  as  a  remedy.  The  soil  is  clay  on  lime- 
stone. The  tree  has  a  very  fair  amount  of  air,  and 
a  top  dressing  once  a  year  of  decayed  leaves. — W. 
Chaplin. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  your  Pinus  nobilis  is 
attacked  by  one  of  the  Coccidie.  As  I  am  away 
from  my  books  at  the  present  moment,  I  cannot 
give  its  name  more  definitely.  The  treatment, 
however,  of  the  tree  will  be  the  same  whatever  the 
pest  may  be,  which  is  the  more  important  joint. 


You  cannot  do  better  than  wash  the  tree  with  one 
of  the  following  mixtures  :  5  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  the 
extract  from  5  lbs.  of  quassia  chips  well  boiled, 
and  100  gallons  of  soft  water  ;  or,  12  lbs.  of  soft  soap, 
half  a  gallon  of  p.%raffin  oil,  and  100  gallons  of  hot 
soft  water,  the  hotter  the  better,  as  the  soap  and 
oil  mix  better  with  hot  water  than  with  cold.  This 
mixture  when  in  use  should  be  kept  well  stirred 
so  as  not  to  allow  all  the  oil  to  float  on  the  surface. 
I  will  write  again,  giving  the  name  of  the  insect 
as  soon  as  I  am  ina  position  to  do  so.— G.  S.  S. 

Grubs  in  Potatoes.— Would"  G.  S.  S." kindly 
name  enclosed  gigantic  grub,  found  in  the  soil  of 
a  Potato  drill  as  it  was  being  dug  this  morning  ? 
From  the  look  of  its  mandibles,  it  appears  to  be 
a  carnivorous  species,  and,  if  so,  would  be  just  the 
kind  of  friend  and  helper  gardeners  would  like  to 
have  to  ktep  down  "  leal  her- jackets." — W.  M. 

*^*  The  large  grub  you  found  is  that  of  the 
common  cockchafer.  It  is  not  carnivorous,  but  is 
a  very  destructive  pest  to  a  large  number  of  crops. 
1  am  afraid  I  can  suggest  no  means  for  the 
destruction  of  this  insect  but  tuning  it  out  of  the 
ground  and  destroying  it. — G.  S.  S. 

Spiranthes  Romanzoviana. — In  reference 
to  what  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  says  at  p.  224  of  The 
Garden,  I  have  to  say  that  the  original  sketch 
made  by  myself  of  the  above  species  was  used  in 
the  Oordcner's  Chronicle  for  October  8,  1881,  on 
page  4115,  so  that  it  was  not  quite  original  when  it 
reached  Mr.  Webster  as  a  free  gift  in  1885.  Any- 
one interested  in  trifles  who  may  care  to  glance  at 
the  illustration  in  Gardener's  Chronicle  of  1881 
will  see  that  Mr.  Webster  simply  used  an  electro- 
type copy  of  that  block  in  his  work  "  British 
Orchids,"  published  in  188G,  added  to  which  we 
have  M.  Correvon  avowedly  publishing  his  figure  in 
"Orchidees  Rustique,"  18'J3  (p.  liU),  as  "  aj/ri'S 
Webster." — F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Ifames  of  plants.— C.  Joimston.—l,  a  very 
j^ood  form  of  Aerides  (jninquevulnerum;  2,  Phalae- 
uopsis  aiiuibilis,  but  not  the  amabilis  of  gardens,  which 

is    P.    Aphrodite. W.    Moriiiner.  —  Saccolabium 

Blumei. Nemo. — Impossible  to  name  from  such  a 

scrap. C.   L.  V.  A. — All   the   Rosos   seem    to    be 

R6ve  d'Or  ;  the  H.  P.  in  bud  we  carmot  name. 

Liirivm. — Acer    campestr-e. J.    B. — Chelidouium 

majus. Courtown. — 1,    Rhammis   catharticus    (the 

Bucktbnni).— — H.  May. — 1,  Catalpa  sp.  ;  2,  Digitalis 

ferruginca  ;    3,  Louicera  aurco-reticulata. J.  F. — 

Apparently  Catasetum  callcsum;  should  like  to  see 
the  flower  of  the  other  sex  when  it  has  arry  upon  it. 

B.  T. — 1,  Adiantum  formosurn;  2,  Aglaomorpha 

Meyeniarium  ;  3,  A.spleriium  fnrmotum.- L. — Lilac 

flower.  Crocus  zonatus ;  rose  Jlou-er,  large,  Colchicum 
Iiyzautiunra  ;  small  flower,  Colchicum  Szovitziauum. 
In    sending   flowers   or   fruit  for  name  please  always 

affix  numbers. H.  Proihero. — Tecoma  jasmirroides. 

T.    B.—  l,    Neriiie  flcxuosa;  2,  Stapelia  species; 

3.  Opliiopogon  Jaliurari  variegatum. 

Name  of  fruit.— W.  B.  Harlland.—Covukh 
Gilliflower. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— TAJs  journal  is  pub- 
lished m  vatbi  bound  Monihhf  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
colovriti  j'lat'S  are  best  preserved,  andit  is  most  suitable  for 
riftrciu\  pv  lions  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearhj volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  .from  its  comvieruement  to  end  of  1892,  fm-ty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12». 

"  Gardening  Illustrated "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  ^^revious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  rolientes.     Price  bd.;  pfjstfree,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Vderts.— This  jomnal  is 
publishal  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers,"— (?ivinp  descriptions  oj  upvards  o 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  Cldture,  ttc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition , 
Is.;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  eill  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  POOOJ  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

ill  OJ  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  c.t 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  maire  Cottage  Gar- 
dening htoun.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lovrest  price  to 
meet  the  uants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  fent  for  distrilvtiov,jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  LtiU  Hauvaj/t,  Ludj/ate  BUI  £.0 
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Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


STATE  OF  THE  FRUIT  TREES. 

A  LoNd  spell  of  troiiical  weather,  accompanied 
by  prolonged  drought,  had  the  effect  of  matur- 
ing both  the  wood  and  buds  of  fruit  trees  gene- 
rally before  the  month  of  August  had  arrived. 
Following  upon  the  drought,  we  had  a  change 
to  wet  and  dull  weather,   and   once  more  the 
sunshine  is  remarkably  powerful,  the  days  being 
very  hot,   though   the   nights   .are   cold,  frosts 
having  been  experienced  in  some  places.     The 
eflfect   of    all    this   can    scarcely  be  realised  as 
yet,  but  to  all  appearances  it  will  not  be  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  owners  of  very  many 
fruit  trees.     We  hear  and  meet  with  instances 
of  Pear  trees  having  actually  tlowered  at  three 
distinct   times,   ripening   two   crops,   the  third 
only  just  set;ing  now.     Many  Apple  trees  are 
now   flowering    freely,    a   horizontally  trained 
Warner's  King  in  a  town  garden  being  heavily 
laden  with  fine  fruit,  among  which  are  distri- 
buted numerous  trusses  of  flowers,  and  with  me 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and 
Cox's  Orange   Pippin  are  behaving  very  .simi- 
larly.    It    is    the    young   trees   that   are  most 
addicted  to  this,  to  say  the  least,  very  unfor- 
tunate behaviour,  the  flowers,  strangely  enough, 
being   principally   produced   at    the    points    of 
young  shoots.     If,   however,   it  was   of  only  a 
few   isolated   cases   that   this   abnormally    late 
flowering  could  be  written,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  need  to  complain,  and  it  ra.iy  yet  turn  out 
that  tlie  effect  of  so  much  sunshine  on  the  trees 
will    be   of   a   beneficial  and   lasting  character 
rather   than   otherwise.     At   present    what  we 
have  most  to  fear  is  that  very  many  fruit-buds 
on  old  trees  will  either  burst  before  the  leaves 
fall  or  else  become  so  dangerously  forward  as  to 
be  incapable  of  standing  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
winter.     Where  wall  trees  are  in  a  rather  sunny 
position,  the   fruit-buds,   in   addition   to  being 
very  numerous,  are  also  remarkably  forward" 
this  being  especially  the  case  where  rather  hard 
stopping  has  been  practised.     Should  we  have 
a  few  days  of  warm  showery  weather,  then  I 
am  afraid  not  a  few  of  these  forward  buds  will 
burst,  though  even  then  there  are  so  many  on 
the  trees  that  plenty  may  be  left  to  open  in  due 
course.     It  is  not  often  that  summer  stopping 
leads  to  the  formation  of  so  many  fruit-buds 
the  same  season,  as  proves  to  be  the  case  this 
year,  and,  judging  from  the  state  of  unpruned 
shoots  on  old  Apple  trees,  many  of  these  will, 
if    left    untouched,    flower    very    freely    next 
spring. 

Raspberries  are  also  showing  the  effects  of 
so  much  dry,  hot  weather  in  a  way  that  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  yet  not  without  its 
bright  side.  Very  many  of  the  young  canes 
have  flowered  or  are  flowering  freely,  and  ripe 
fruit,  where  it  can  be  saved  from  the  birds,  is 
fairly  plentiful.  In  some  instances  a  bunch  of 
fruit  is  produced  at  the  points  of  the  canes  only, 
while  in  others  fruit  is  ripening  nearly  through- 
out their  whole  length.  It  is  the  sturdier- 
growing  forms,  notably  Carter's  Prolific  and 
Baumforth's  Seedling,  that  are  behaving  in  this 
manner,  the  weaker  growers  presenting   their 


usual  appearance.  I  need  hardly  add  that  those 
canes  that  are  producing  fruit  throughout  their 
length  will  be  of  little  or  no  value  next  season, 
but  all  that  have  borne  at  or  near  the  points 
only  m.'iy  be  shortened  next  winter  or  early  in 
the  spring  to  below  where  they  are  fruiting 
now,  with  every  prosjjcct  of  their  breaking  and 
fruiting  freely  from  the  lower  reserved  joints. 

Red  spider  has  done  great  injury  to  a  variety 
of  fruit  trees  and   bushes  in  innumerable  gar- 
dens this  summer.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  Gooseberries  being  the  greatest  sufferers. 
In  some  instances  not  a  leaf  could  be  seen  on 
the  trees  and  bushes  as  early  as  the  second  week 
in  August,  and  seeing  that  the  leaves  cannot 
possibly  have  properly  fulfilled  their  functions, 
a  very  feeble  break  must  result  next  season.   In 
some  instances  it  would  perhaps  be  the  right 
practice  next  winter  to  hard  prune  wall  trees 
that  have  sufl'ered  most  from  the  effects  of  red- 
spider  attacks  with  a  view  to  forcing  out  a  few 
strong    shoots    instead    of     numerous    weakly 
growths  that  will  inevitably  ensue  if  the  trees  are 
pruned  in  the  ordinary  manner.     This  would, 
at  any  rate,  be  preferable  to  wholly  rooting  out 
the  early  defoliated  trees,  as  intended   in  one 
case  that   has  come  under  my  notice.     If  the 
trees  do  start  well  after  their  severe  pruning, 
they  would,  if  rooting  in  a  fairly  good  border, 
soon  surpass  newly-  planted  trees,  though  I  would 
not  rely  too  much  upon  this,  but  should  advise 
planting  young  trees  midway  between  those  that 
are  severely  pruned.  This  proposal  to  either  hard 
prune  or  root  out  trees  that  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  red  spider  may  appear  rather  of  a 
too   drastic  character,    but    exceptionally    bad 
cases  call  for  exceptionally  strong  remedies.    In 
far  too  many  gardens  forest  trees  are  growing 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  warmest  garden  walls, 
and  it  is  these  that  are  largely  responsible  for 
many  failures  of  Peach  and  other  trees.     Not 
only  do  the  roots  of  Elms,  Beech,  and  such  like 
penetrate  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 
find  their  way  up  into  the  borders  and  rob  these 
of  much   food  and   moisture   intended   for  the 
wall    trees,    but    they   also    communicate    red 
spider,     thrips    and    aphides    to     the    foliage 
of    the   latter.     I^ndoubtedly   povertj'    at    the 
roots  has  much  to  do  with  bad  attacks  of  red 
spider,  but  the  remedies  are  scarcely  so  simple 
as  at  first  sight  may  appear.     Gooseberries  have 
tried  to  make  up  lost  ground  already.     Many 
that  lost  nearly  or  quite  all  their  leaves  owing 
to  the  work  of  red  spider  are  now  in  quite  a 
green  state,  but  the  bushes  are  in  a  very  feeble 
condition,   and  they  are  likely  to  be  found  so 
next  season.     Fortunately,   quite  large  bushes 
transplant  readily,  and   those  who  have  feeble 
bushes    under  wire  netting-covered  structures, 
and  stronger,  healthier  ones  in  the  open,  will  do 
well  to  arrange  for  some  of  these  latter  to  take 
the  place  of  the  former. 

As  I  fully  expected  would  be  the  case.  Straw- 
berries have  suffered  very  much  from  the 
drought,  and  the  prospects  for  next  season,  as 
far  as  many  growers  for  market  are  concerned, 
are  anything  but  cheering.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath  there  are  many  hot  sloping  banks 
devoted  to  Strawberry  culture,  the  plants  on 
which  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  bad  plight. 
Those  newly  put  out  remain  almost  stationary, 
while  the  older  plantations  are  over-run  by  red 
spider  and  fast  drying  up.  The  owners  have 
been  afraid  to  do  any  trimming  or  clearing  off 
of  rubbish,  those  breadths  that  have  been  thus 
attended  to  sufl'ering  the  most  from  drought. 
Where  the  Vicomtesse  Hiricart  de  Thury  is 
still  given  a  good  position  the  rows  are  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  with  great  freedom.  At  Long- 
leat  there  is  quite  a  large  breadth  of  this  variety 
netted  over,  excellent  dishes  of  fruit  being  now 
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available,  and  abundance  of  gieen  Strawberries 
is  swelling  most  satisfactorily.  The  rows 
were  not  planted  out  after  being  forced,  but 
jiroduced  a  heavy  early  crop  of  fruit  where 
they  now  are.  IIow  far  this  second  crop  will 
affect  next  summer's  prospects  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  in  any  case  the  fruit  is  very  welcome 
now.  Vicomtesse  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  reliable  autumn-fruiting  variety,  or  much 
more  so  than  Noble,  and  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  superiority  of  its  flavour  over  all  other  va- 
rieties that  ripen  early  or  late  in  the  season. 

W.  Igudlden. 


GRAPES  MILDEWED. 

I  HAVE  a  greenhouse  facing  the  east  and  have 
had  good  crops  of  Grapes  for  many  years  till  the 
last  two  years.  The  Vines  and  Grapes  have  been 
mildewed  ;  nothing  else  in  the  .same  house  has 
suffered.  I  have  also  a  large  Vine  facing  the 
south  on  a  house  10  yards  from  the  Grape  house, 
which  is  30  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide ;  all  the 
Grapes  and  Vine  are  mildewed  also. — A.  B. 

*,*  Vines  not  in  a  healthy  state  at  the  roots, 
more  especially  if  rooting  deeply,  are  apt  to  form 
soft  sappy  growth  peculiarly  liable  to  be  overrun 
by  mildew,  but  more  often  than  not  the  fittack  of 
the  latter  is  brought  about  by  faulty  ventilation. 
In  the  first  place,  a  house  largely  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  greenhouse  phmts  is  not  the  best 
place  for  Grape  culture.  Certain  classes  of  plants, 
notably  Ferns,  Begonias,  Cypripediums,  and  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  might  be,  and  very  often  are,  exten- 
sively grown  under  Vines,  but  when  to  these  are 
added  Azaleas,  large  -  flowering  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Roses,  Carnations  and  such  like,  then 
the  chances  are  insect  pests  and  diseases  will  be 
communicated  from  these  to  the  other  occupants 
of  the  house,  and  the  Vines  in  particular.  Judg- 
ing from  the  letter  before  me,  "  A.  B."  does  not 
blame  the  pot  plants  for  the  two  successive  attacks 
of  mildew,  but  they  had  something  to  do  with  it 
all  the  same.  Greenhouse  flowering  plants  re- 
quire, and  usually  get,  abundance  of  air  during 
briglit  spring  and  summer  days,  the  front  lights  as 
well  as  the  top  ventilators  being  set  wide  open. 
When  the  young  growth  of  Vines  is  beginning  to 
mature  is  when  mildew  is  most  liable  to  affect  it, 
and  it  usually  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  rush  of  cold 
air.  I  have  frequently  made  this  assertion  in  these 
pages,  and  have  never  been  contradicted.  Had  I 
been  so,  my  experience  this  season  would  have  con- 
clusively proved  nie  in  the  right.  In  hon.ses  of  late 
Grapes  much  exposed  to  easterly  winds,  no  front 
air  was  given,  with  the  exception  of  at  one  end 
light,  till  June,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  very  hot 
weather  we  had  in  May.  For  two  seasons  pre- 
viously mildew  had  shown  itself  all  along  the  front 
of  both  houses.  This  year  the  only  trace  of  it  worth 
mentioning  was  where  air  had  purposely  been 
given  with  a  view  to  testing  my  mildew  theory, 
in  that  corner  it  started  badly  and  spread  rapidly, 
this  happeuing  soon  after  the  bunches  had  been 
thinned  out.  The  worst  attack  of  mildew  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  contend  with  was  distinctly 
traceable  to  a  sudden  opening  of  the  front  lights 
on  a  very  bright  day,  the  wind  being  in  the  east. 
A  rush  of  cold  air  through  the  top  ventilators  wUl 
also  bring  mildew  with  it,  the  Vines  on  back  walls 
sometimes  showing  traces  of  this. 

The  other  extreme,  or  heat  and  stagnation,  is 
undoubtedly  most  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
mildew  when  once  it  has  effected  a  lodgment  on 
the  Vines,  but  it  does  not  start  it  in  the  first 
place,  r.y  all  means  thoroughly  cleanse  the  house, 
hot  lime  water  being  used  in  the  case  of  walls, 
hot  water  and  soft  soap  for  the  woodwork,  re- 
moving all  rubbish,  loose  soil,  and  such  like  from 
the  beds,  borders,  or  floors  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  rods,  after  pruning,  should  also  be  scrubbed 
with  hot  water,  and  then  receive  the  usual  dre.'sing 
of  Gishurst  compound.  Such  preventive  measures 
are  wise,  but  they  ought  not  to  stop  there.  Attend 
more  closely  to  the  ventilation,  giving  a  little  top 
air  extra   early,   gradually  adding  more   as    the 
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sun  gains  in  power.  It  will  then  be  found  that 
there  will  always  be  a  comfortable  feeling  in  the 
house,  no  great  quantity  of  air  being  necessarily 
put  on  at  one  time.  So  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  keeping  the  air  genial  by  early  and  gradual 
ventilation,  that  it  must  be  very  hot  indeed  if 
there  is  any  necessity  to  give  front  air  in  early 
and  successional  houses  much  before  the  berries 
are  commencing  to  colour ;  while  in  the  case  of 
late  vineries  or  any  allowed  to  start  naturally,  no 
front  air  need  be  given  till  the  time  when  easterly 
winds  are  not  felt.  Rather  than  open  front  lights 
in  vineries  or  greenhouses  containing  Vines  when 
easterly  winds  are  blowing  against  them,  I  would 
sooner  open  doors  at  the  sheltered  ends.  Once 
mildew  is  observed,  the  first  remedial  proceeding 
should  be  to  thoroughly  dredge  the  bunches  on 
which  it  is  seen  and  the  rest  near  as  well  as  the 
stem  and  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Mildew 
can  make  no  headway  against  this,  and  a  timely 
application,  coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  a  good 
circulation  of  warm,  dry  air,  will  do  much  towards 
arresting  the  spread  of  the  very  insidious  fungus. 
Much  mildewed  berries  will  hold  the  sulphur  tena- 
ciously, and  may  well  be  cut  out  when  the  bunch 
is  required  for  use.  The  rest  of  the  bunch  can 
be  cleared  of  sulphur  by  means  of  bellows  or  a 
tobacco  powder  distributor  by  way  of  substitute. 
Batter  slill,  either  black  or  white  Grapes  may  be 
cleared  of  powder  or  dust  without  prejudice  to 
the  bloom  by  being  held  under  a  tap  and  a  force 
of  clear  water,  a  syringe  answering  the  same 
purpose. — W.  I. 


tain  amount  of  moisture  being  thus  got  rid  of,  the 
fruit  may  safely  be  closely  packed  in  paper  or 
hay-lined  boxes,  finishing  off  with  more  paper  and 
shutting  the  lid  closely  down  on  thi^.  This  plan 
is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  adoption  on  a 
large  scale,  as  in  this  case  proper  cool  storage 
quarters  should  be  provided,  but  should  commend 
itself  to  the  owners  of  a  few  garden  or  orchard 
trees.  Each  box  ought  to  be  marked  and  so  arranged 
that  the  worst  keepers  can  be  the  first  got  at  and 
used.  They  need  not  be  examined  if  the  precau- 
tion of  storing  none  but  perfectly  sound  fruit  has 
been  taken  till  November  or  later,  and  then  very 
few,  if  any,  decaying  ones  will  require  taking  out, 
the  hay,  if  used,  also  being  changed,  or  it  will 
become  musty  and  taint  the  fruit.  M.  H. 


APPLES  KEEPING  B.4DLY. 

Soft  Apples,  such  as  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Lord  Suffield  and  Ecklinville,  have 
kept  or  are  keeping  very  badly  indeed,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's 
King,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Grosvenor  and  such  like 
behaving  very  similarly.  The  tiniest  hole  caused 
by  bird  or  insect  leads  to  rapid  decay  directly  the 
fruit  is  stored,  while  the  sound  fruits  soon  become 
spotted  right  through,  this  rendering  them  worth- 
less. Owners  of  orchards  are  becoming  nervous 
about  their  fruit,  and  instances  have  occurred 
where  all  the  Apples,  early  and  late  alike,  have 
been  sold  for  cider  making  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per 
bushel  of  six  pecks.  As  it  happens,  the  later  va- 
rieties are  not  maturing  so  rapidly  as  at  one  time 
thought  most  probable,  and  it  may  also  prove  that 
they  will  keep  better  than  anticipated.  Any  way, 
care  ought  to  be  taken  of  all  varieties  that  have 
the  reputation  of  being  good  or  fairly  good  keepers, 
and  this  whether  the  bulk  is  to  be  sold  or  kept 
for  home  consumption.  Do  not  gather  before  the 
pips  have  changed  to]a  light  brown  colour  nor  leave 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  after  they  have  so  changed. 
Left  too  long  on  the  trees  the  fruit  does  not 
keep  so  well  when  stored,  and  is  also  more  liable 
to  be  blown  down  or  otherwise  bruised.  On  no 
account  resort  to  the  labour-saving,  but  bad  plan 
of  shaking  down  the  fruit,  and  avoid  bringing 
down  too  many  from  a  tree  at  one  time.  Carefully 
port  over  the  fruit,  throwing  on  one  side  for  imme- 
diate use  or  cider-making  all  that  are  damaged  in 
any  way,  as  well  as  those  which  are  small.  In 
particular  avoid  mixing  the  varieties,  as  they  vary 
greatly  both  in  their  keeping  and  cooking  qualities. 
They  must  not  be  stored  in  very  large  heaps  at 
first,  as  they  are  liable  to  heat  and  be  quickly 
spoilt  when  stored  so  early,  as  they  will  have  to 
be  this  season.  After  they  have  sweated  and  dried 
once  or  twice,  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  their 
heating  unduly  when  placed  in  larger  heaps,  espe- 
cially if  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Warmth  and 
air  hasten  ripening  and  also  decay,  and  it  will  very 
probably  be  found  that  Apples  will  keep  much  the 
best  in  almost  air-tight  boxes,  these  being  packed 
closely  together  or  one  above  another  in  a  cool  dry 
room  or  shed.  Judging  from  what  has  already 
taken  place,  it  will  be  scarcely  wise  to  pack 
direct  into  these  boxes  and  store.  After  the 
fruit  has  sweated  for  a  few  days  and  before 
the  heap  becomes  hot  in  the  centre,  each  Apple 
should  be  wiped  with  a  cloth  and  spread  out 
for  a  few  hours  to  beoone  perfectly  dry.     A  cer- 


Exquisite  Peach. — Possibly  it  is  because  of  its 
showy  api^'iirauce  that  this  Peach  is  grown  ;  its 
flavour  is  about  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be.  This  is  my 
reason  for  just  now  calling  attention  to  it,  as  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  it  w^ould  be  apt  to  he  led  astray 
by  seeing  handsome  fruits  on  the  exhibition  table. 
— Y.  A.  H. 

Peach  Walburton  Admirable. — Although 
this  Peach  is  said  to  be  a  bad  bearer,  yet  during 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  with  me  it  has  not 
missed  a  crop.  To  bring  out  its  high  merits  a 
warm  season  is  needed,  and  this  year  has  just 
suited  it.  It  has  ripened  much  earlier  than  usual. 
This  is  certainly  an  advantage,  as  no  doubt  this 
has  much  to  do  with  its  being  of  such  high  quality 
this  season.  People  who  only  cultivate  the  com- 
paratively early  kinds  have  certainly  missed  a 
treat,  as  all  late  Peaches  are  this  year  exception- 
ally good, — Y.  A.  H. 

The  size  of  Vine  borders.— Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  considerable  leaning  towards 
forming  small  Vine  borders,  or  at  least  smaller 
than  they  u>ed  to  be.  Although  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  such  huge  borders  are  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Vines  as  was  at  one 
time  considered  requisite,  yet  I  think  there  is  too 
much  of  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
a  id  form  the  borders  much  too  small,  or  at  least 
too  small  to  ensure  the  Vines  producing  good  Grapes 
for  a  series  of  years.  Vines  with  their  rooting  space 
limited  to  a  width  of  5  feet  or  G  feet,  and  to  the 
depth  of  30  inches  or  thereabouts,  require  as  much 
attention  in  watering  and  feeding  as  even  pot 
Vines.  To  sustain  Vines  in  good  health  for  a 
series  of  years,  each  of  the  borders,  inside  and  out, 
should  not  be  less  than  12  feet  wide.  With  the 
soil  placed  in  in  sections  the  roots  do  not  ramble 
away,  but  form  a  complete  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  small  borders  which  require 
watering  so  very  often  soon  become  sour ;  conse- 
quently after  a  time  the  root  action  becomes 
weakened  and  the  Grapes  shank. — A.  Y. 

Figs  for  forcing'. — When  visiting  Syon  House 
Gardens  last  year  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
health  and  fertility  of  the  Figs  grown  by  Mr. 
Wythes.  His  note  on  two  good  pot  Figs  for  forc- 
ing on  p.  168  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  special  at- 
tention. I  have  not  grown  the  varieties  Mr.  Wythes 
names  either  in  pots  or  otherwise,  but  have  no 
doubt  they  are  all  that  he  affirms  of  them.  As 
he  grows  a  good  collection  of  sorts,  a  dozen  or 
more,  I  should  be  glad  of  his  next  best  from  the 
older  sorts,  such  as  the  Brown  Turkey,  White 
Marseilles,  White,  Blue,  and  Black  Ischia, 
Hardy  Prolific,  and  Early  Violet  for  forcing  in 
pots.  I  note  especially  this  sentence  in  regard  to 
St.  John's  and  Pingo  de  Mel :  "  These  varieties  do 
not  shed  their  first  croo  like  many  other  kinds  and 
swell  up  quickly."  These  are  vitally  important 
points,  but  are  they  not  rather  the  outcome  of 
careful  culture  than  the  result  of  constitution  in 
Figs  new  or  old?  There  may  be  a  good  deal  in 
constitution,  but  as  far  as  Fig  dropping  goes  it  is 
more  the  result  of  treatment.  Further  informa- 
tion would  prove  useful  to  many  readers. — D.  T.  F. 

Grape  Mrs.  Pince. — As  this  Grape  succeeds 
well  in  these  gardens,  a  short  account  of  its  be- 
haviour this  season   may  be  of  interest  to  those 


cultivators  who  still  retain  a  regard  for  it.  Why 
['■  should  have  got  into  such  bad  repute  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand,  for  as  regards  its  appear- 
ance it  ranks  amongst  the  handsomest  Grapes  in 
cultivation.  In  form  it  is  second  to  none,  while 
the  flavour  is  superb,  and  what  more  is  wanted  in 
a  late  Grape  ?  Colour  is  supposed  to  be  its  worst 
point,  but  with  this  I  have  no  fault  to  find.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  carry  a  heavy  bloom,  or  if  so  it 
might  rank  in  colour  to  well-grown  Madresfield 
Court.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  to  secure  large 
bunches  of  this  variety  it  requires  to  be  grown  on 
the  long-spur  system.  The  Vine  growin.;  here  is 
pruned  annually  on  the  short-spur  system,  and  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  annually  securing  bunches 
each  from  5  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  in  weight.  This  season 
there  is  no  exception,  the  berries  being  large,  well 
coloured,  and  as  yet  without  the  least  sign  of 
shrivelling.  I  consider  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  this  grand  Grape  should  be  elbowed  out  of 
cultivation.  Like  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  it 
must  not  be  overcropped,  and  this  probably  is  the 
reason  of  its  downfall  in  many  gardens. — A.  Young, 
Abbcrley  Hall. 


PROFITABLE  GOOSEBERRIES. 
When  at  Messrs.  Veitoh's  Langley  Nurseries, 
Slough,  a  short  time  ago,  I  noticed  a  large  number 
of  Gooseberries  trained  as  cordons.  Cordons  may 
often  be  planted  in  places  where  space  could  not 
be  given  to  bush  trees.  The  system  of  train- 
ing two  growths  right  and  left  at  the  base 
of  a  wall  and  allowing  several  upright  growths 
to  proceed  from  the  base,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  I  have  in  previous  notes  advo- 
cated this  mode  of  culture  for  north  walls  to  se- 
cure late  fruit,  and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  as  by 
netting,  nice  fruit  may  be  had  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  fruit  in  the  open  is  over.  Therein 
also  another  system  of  culture,  namely,  trellis 
training;  this  is  an  admirable  system,  and  one 
specially  adapted  for  gardens  where  the  trees  can 
be  duly  attended  to  in  the  way  of  pruning  or 
spurring  in.  By  growing  trellis-trained  trees 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  room,  and  more  fruit  can 
be  grown  in  a  small  space  with  a  greater  certainty 
of  a  crop.  When  I  say  with  more  success  I  do  so 
for  various  re.asons,  as  how  often  has  one  to  lament 
loss  of  crop  through  the  ravages  of  birds  when  the 
trees  are  grown  bush  form  ;  also  the  loss  of  fruit 
from  caterpillar  and  red  spider.  These  pests  will 
attack  trained  trees  as  well,  but  cleansing  is  more 
readily  performed.  Where  cordon  or  trellis  - 
trained  trees  are  grown,  protection  is  an  easy 
matter  ;  whereas  with  bush  trees  netting  is  diffi- 
cult. "There  is  another  system,  viz.,  growing  young 
trees  in  the  open  as  single  cordons.  Having  for 
several  years  noticed  the  grand  growths  of  trees 
exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  K  H  S  ,  I  was  in- 
terested in  observing  how  these  heavily-laden 
growths  were  obtained.  At  Langley,  the  trees, 
growing  in  heavy  soil,  subsoil  clay,  are  trained  to 
a  strong  stake,  which  is  placed  to  them  early  in 
the  year.  These  trees  being  grown  for  sale,  a  per- 
manent support  would  be  out  of  place,  but  when 
such  fine  fruit  can  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost,  I 
do  not  see  why  this  system  cannot  be  more  widely 
carried  out  in  private  gardens  when  the  cost  is  so 
small  and  the  results  so  certain.  When  trellis- 
trained  trees  are  grown,  a  quantity  of  stakes  is  not 
required,  as  if  a  few  stakes  support  some  three  or 
four  strong  wires  a  fence  is  readily  erected,  and 
the  cost  of  erection  saved  in  a  year  or  two  by  the 
quantity  of  fruit  and  the  space  gained  for  other 
crops,  besides  the  great  saving  in  protecting  ma- 
terial. There  is  also  another  advantage  with  trees 
limited  to  a  certain  space,  and  that  is  size  of  berry, 
as  these  cordon  trees  give  much  finer  fruit  than 
bushes.  Of  course,  some  kinds  do  better  than 
others,  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  most  of  the 
kinds  thrive  well  so  trained  and  give  better  results. 
Those  who  intend  renewing  their  Gooseberry 
quarters  during  this  autumn  would  do  well  to  grow 
a  few  as  cordons,  and  when  a  wall  cannot  be 
afforded  late  fruits,  some  of  the  better  kitids  grown 
as  described  would  give  a  good  return  in  a  short 
time.  G.  Wythes. 
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A  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

Sinte;  Virgil's  time  there  have  been  many 
happy  marriages  of  the  clinging  twiner  to  its 
more  stalwart  support.  Of  such  alliances  the 
cut  is  yet  one  more  example.  Clemati-s 
lanuginosa  alba  has  been  allowed  to  ramble 
at  its  will  through  the  deep  green  twigs  of 
Azara  microphylla,  out  of  which  the  large 
white  flowers  shine  like  stars,  forming  a 
charming  picture,  a  Viit  of  double  Deutzia 
lielow  making  a  suitable  finish  to  the  whole. 
The  Azara  is  a  pri'tty  evergreen  wall  shrub, 
having  small  polished  leaves,  and  in  spring  it  bears 
myriads  of  tiny  inconspicuous  yellow  flowers, 
which  possess  a  rich  aromatic  fragrance, 
especially  in  the    evening.     It   is   a   native  of 


sphere  favouring  this  development.  At  what 
should  have  been  the  height  of  the  flowering 
season  tlie  heat  waa  too  great,  the  Howers 
quickly  taking  on  a  faded  appearance.  This  variety 
does  not  grow  with  me  nearly  so  strongly  as  Mrs. 
Iteynolds  Hole,  and  the  best  results  I  have  had 
follow  from  not  removing  the  layers  from  the 
parent  plant,  this  appearing  to  afford  that  support 
which  it  is  evidently  in  need  of.  Very  early  layer- 
ing and  planting  so  as  to  become  well  establishsd 
before  winter  might  certainly  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty.— A.  YOUNO. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  ALBUM  AT  BALCOMBE. 

The  old  road  from  London  to  Brighton  passes 
through  Baloombe,  and  travellers  who  happen  to 
pass  that  way  may  learn  a  fine  lesson  in  Lily  cul- 
ture. A  cottage  garden  is  absolutely  full  of  the 
above-named  Lily,  which  grows,  blooms,  and  in- 


C7''';Hj/i'.s  lanugiiirisa  alba  tji-^uaii.t  llirouijh  Azarii  niirrupliylla. 
Engraved  for  Thk  Garden /rom  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Qreen- 
vood  Pim,  Dublin. 


Chili.  It  grows  freely  in  very  heavy  clay, 
and  forms  admirable  green  for  cutting. 
The  Clematis,  as  may  be  noticed,  flowers  pro- 
fusely in  the  early  season,  and  again,  though 
less  freely,  in  autumn.  At  this  moment  a  tall 
branch  of  the  Azara  is  crowded  with  its  flowers. 
G.  P. 

The  white  Aster  Dahlia. — Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  this  little  gem  referred 
to  by  "  A.  D."  (p.  1S8).  The  size,  form  and  purity 
render  it  invaluable  for  room  and  table  decora- 
tion. For  weddings  and  funerals  such  Dahlias 
and  a  few  other  white  flowers  come  in  useful.  The 
pointed  petals  make  the  flowers  less  Dahlia  like 
than  those  of  most  others.  Why  so  many  should 
object  to  Dahlias  for  bouquets  or  other  decora- 
tions as  one  of  those  f.^eaks  of  fashion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand. — D.  T.  V. 

Carnation  Countess  of  Paris.-  -In  my  case 
the  best  flowers  of  this  variety  were  the  very 
earliest  and  those  appearing  now,  the  cooler  atmo- 


creases  in  a  wonderful  manner.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  for  the 
blooms  are  daily  cut  and  marketed  in  London  and 
Brighton,  whilst  not  a  few  go  as  far  as  Scotland. 
The  striking  beauty  and  wonderful  effect  of  a 
garden  of  one  Lily  no  words  can  describe,  but  in 
this  respect  I  saw  it  to  advantage,  for  usually  the 
flowers  are  all  cut  daily  as  fast  as  they  expand, 
but  in  this  unusual  year  a  display  generally  of  six 
weeks'  duration  will  only  last  in  full  beauty  about 
a  fortnight.  And  yet  with  all  the  great  display  I 
saw,  no  less  than  200  dozen  flowers  had  that  morn- 
ing been  cut  and  sent  away.  More  than  double 
this  number  has  been  cut  in  one  day,  and  the 
quantity  sent  away  in  a  week  is  enormous. 

The  Lilies  are  everywhere  ;  the  whole  garden  is 
full  of  them  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  is  shaded 
■and  overhung  by  large  old  spreading  Apple  trees. 
The  Lilies  are  in  long  narrow  beds  3  feet  to  4  feet 
wide,  four  rows  in  each  bed,  with  a  very  narrow 
alley  between  the  beds.  They  are  planted  quite 
up  to  the  stems  of  the  Apple  trees, and  apparently 
not  an  inch  of  space  is  wasted.     Apart  from  their 


success,  (he  very  conditions  under  which  they  grow 
are  astonishing,  for  there  is  a  perfect  canopy  of 
leafage  overhead  in  much  of  the  garden.  The 
occupier — I  do  not  know  if  he  is  the  owner — of  the 
place  is  a  tailor  with  plenty  to  do  to  lookafter  his 
own  profession.  His  two  daughters  do  all  the  cut- 
ting, packing,  &o.,  and  generally  attend  to  the  whole 
'hing  except  a  little  assistance  for  the  actual 
manual  labour.  The  origin  of  this  Lily  garden  is 
one  bulb,  a  gift  from  a  friend  some  twenty  years 
ago.  For  a  time  it  was  grown  in  a  pot.  and  regarded 
as  a  tender  pot  plant,  but  it  increased  and  the  stock 
grew  till  there  were  more  Lilies  than  pots.  To  get  rid 
of  them,  they  were  planted  out  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  they  soon  manifested  their  happi- 
ness in  freedom  from  restraint.  Still,  no  special 
effort  was  made  till  nine  years  ago  one  of  the  two 
ladies  that  attend  them  conceived  an  idea  of  mar- 
keting the  flowers,  and  finding  it  remunerative,  the 
stock  was  increased.  Xo  bulbs  have  ever  been 
bought,  and  they  are  lifted  only  when  they  become 
too  thick.  Owing  to  the  drought,  they  are  not 
more  than  about  half  their  usual  height,  but  I  was 
assured  that  in  most  years  they  reach  tj  feet  or 
more,  and  as  many  as  twenty- five  flowers  have 
been  counted  on  a  spike.  I  could  see  nothing 
special  in  the  soil  to  favour  the  splendid  growth 
of  this  Lily.  It  was  of  quite  a  medium  character 
in  consistence  and  apparent  fertility.  I  have  long 
thought  that  we  do  not  make  enough  of  Lilies  in 
our  gardens,  and  now  that  more  attention  is  being 
rightly  bestowed  upon  fine  hardy  plants.  Lilium 
speciosum,  the  type,  and  its  varieties  are  very 
important  to  the  flower  gardener  who  can  use  them 
well,  and  with  them  he  can  have  fine  colour,  charm- 
ing effects,  and  a  sweet-scented  garden  through  the 
autumn  till  the  advent  of  sharp  frosts. 

A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Hedera  minima. — This  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  H.  conglomerata,  though  at  a  certain 
stage  of  growth  there  is  some  similarity.  A  three- 
year-old  specimen,  say,  differs  from  the  freer  con- 
glomerate form  in  that  it  grows  more  flat  both  as 
regards  the  twigs  and  the  leaves  on  the  twigs.  It 
has  more  shining  foliage  of  a  deeper  and  more 
sombre  green,  with  pleasing  clouded  tints,  and 
further,  as  the  name  would  suggest,  it  is  a  less 
plant  in  all  its  parts.  U  is  a  lovely  creeper  for 
positions  on  the  rockery.  It  nestles  sweetly  in 
recesses,  creeps  over  stone  surfaces,  and  takes 
angles  neatly.  It  is  one  of  the  best  surface  plants, 
as  through  it  bulbs  may  spear  their  growth  and 
flowers  without  mutual  injury. 

Cypripedium  spectabile.— Not  long  ago  in 
these  columns  someone  took  exception  to  what  I 
said  about  this  hardy  Orchid  being  liable  to  hurt 
and  hindrance  from  being  blown  over  and  broken 
at  the  thin  junction  of  stem  and  rhizome.  We 
have  just  had  nearly  a  week  of  gale.s,  and  I  wonder 
what  my  objector  would  say  were  my  plants  seen 
just  now.  They  were  a  fair  and  comely  group  of 
about  twenty  plants  in  early  summer  and  flowered 
well.  Now  the  tops,  many  carrying  seed-pods,  in 
a  yet  green  state  are  blown  over  and  laid  prostrate. 
These  being  the  facts,  may  I  not  reasonably  con- 
clude that  at  least  in  some  measure  my  plants  are 
hurt  and  hindered  .'  and  as  pretty  well  the  same 
thing  happens  every  year,  and  as  I  have  given  the 
most  protected  quarters  I  could  to  these  plants, 
may  I  not  justly  include  the  cause  of  injury  as 
one  of  the  opposing  conditions  to  general  success 
withthis  plant  asanopengarden  subject?  Of  course 
I  am  aware  what  can  and  should  be  done  for  the 
plant  considered  as  a  specialty,  but  it  had  been 
suggested  that  it  needed  only  ordinary  care  or 
skill.  I  beg  to  repeat  that,  owing  to  the  nature 
and  form  of  the  plant,  in  a  wild  state  it  is  favoured 
and  saved  from  being  blown  over  by  the  herbage, 
&c.,  that  naturally  surrounds  it,  such  as  Grassec, 
Ferns,  Polygonatums,  kc,  and  it  might  not  be 
amiss  did  we  afford  it  in  our  gardens  some  such 
helpful  neighbours.  Nobody  can  deny  that  a  full 
foliage  plant  like  this  if  prematurely  broken  when 
the  leaves  are  quite  green  must  be  robbed  of  much 
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of  its  vigour  for  the  following  year,  and  I  question 
whether  we  may  not  find  other  reasons  for  ming- 
ling with  its  roots  other  suitable  plants.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  in  a  position  where  the  plant  is  liable 
to  be  broken  down  prematurely,  it  is  equally  liable 
to  have  its  leaves  prematurely  browned,  and  this 
might  be  prevented  by  a  growth  of  some  such 
plants  as  Ferns  of  its  own  stature,  Linnaia  borealis 
or  bog-loving  Irises. 

Primula  Eusbyi.— According  to  my  experi- 
ence, this  is  one  ot  the  rarer  Primulas,  hard  to  kill 
and  even  more  difficult  to  grow  successfully.  I 
am  induced  to  pen  this  note  from  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  a  specimen  since  I  introduced  it  to 
full  sunshine  and  a  deep  porous  soil  whose  chief 
component  is  burnt  clay.  Under  these  conditions 
of  soil,  where  the  plunt  has  never  lacked  moisture 
it  has  withstood  the  most  powerful  sunshine, 
and  indeed,  from  the  stoutness  and  glossy  cha- 
racter of  the  foliage,  must  have  revelled  in  it. 

Trifolium  alpinum.— When  cleanly  grown 
this  is  a  lovely  alpine  plant,  fit  for  the  company 
of  the  choicest.  One  rarely  sees  it,  however,  on 
rockeries  and  more  seldom  still  in  perfect  con- 
dition. It  is  a  beloved  morsel  of  slugs,  and  I 
think  they  form  the  chief  enemy  of  the  plant, 
because  it  is  naturally  vigorous  and  in  no  way 
fickle  as  to  conditions  of  culture,  but  it  is  hard  to 
keep  slugs  from  it  where  they  exist.  A  constant 
scratching  of  the  soil  about  the  plant  with  alter- 
nate sprinklings  of  silver  sand  has  helped  to  save 
the  plant. 

Plumbago  Larpentse. — This  is  decidedly 
a  shy  bloomer,  and  I  think  the  general  cause  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  that  our  summers  are  not 
long  or  sunny  enough.  The  present  summer 
serves  to  help  to  such  conclusion,  and,  besides, 
we  have  long  known  that  in  such  places  as  Tor- 
quay and  Bournemouth  it  does  better  than  in 
colder  districts  with  more  rainfall  and  a  lower 
register  of  sunshine.  A  very  old  plant  here,  that 
has  sometimes  shown  clusters  of  buds  in  late 
summer  that  never  opened,  and  that  more  often 
has  never  had  any  buds  at  all,  is  now  likely  to 
open  its  richly-coloured  flowers  in  time  to  escape 
early  frosts.  In  all  cases  it  should  have  a  warm 
position,  dry  as  may  be  in  winter,  but  not  lacking 
plenty  of  moisture  when  growth  has  fairly  begun. 

Stobsea  (Berkheya)  purpurea.— Long  as 
this  curious  and  somewhat  scarce  herbaceous  plant 
has  flourished  here,  1  had  never  until  this  morning 
noticed  that  its  flowers  were  so  agreeably  perfumed. 
The  smell,  at  least  when  several  heads  are  fully 
out  during  sunshine,  resembles  new  hay. 

Veronica  crispifolia,  if  it  does  not  dazzle,  at 
least  interests  many  whose  notice  it  attracts  before 
scores  of  other  more  showy  things.  It  is  a  de- 
cidedly distinct  species,  and,  I  think,  a  really  rare 
plant.  Some  people  might  not  care  for  ir,  but  then 
ihere  are  but  few  plants  that  everybody  falls  in 
love  with.  If  grown  well  it  is  beautiful  and  quaint. 
I  have  long  guarded  it  in  the  hope  that  1  shall 
some  day  have  a  damper  or  better  watered  garden 
in  which  to  do  it  justice. 

Campanula  Zoysi.— This  is  another  alpine 
gem  that  has  responded  to  the  present  exceptional 
summer  weather  in  a  way  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  gardener.  It  is  setting  bulky  capsules  of  seed 
for  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  for  twelve  years. 
We  can  do  very  well  with  the  aid  of  seed  to  help 
us  with  the  propagation  of  a  plant  that  is  not 
always  a  safe  one  to  divide,  and  even  then  it  is 
slow  if  all  goes  well.  It  has  also  flowered  very  freely 
this  summer,  some  of  the  larger  plants  three 
times,  making  complete  cauline  growth  from  the 
radical  leaves  in  each  interval,  so  that  this  little 
plant  had  lived  "  fast  "  in  the  full  measure  of  1S'.)6 
sunshine.  J.  WOOD. 

WuodciUe,  KirTtstall. 


Clematis   Jackmanni  in   a  mass  —In  the 

garden  here  a  round  bed  11  feet  across  is  plnnled 
with  this  Clematis.  Every  winter,  when  the  plants 
die  down,  they  receive  a  good  dressing  of  manure. 
In  .'ipring,  when  growth   begins,  we  place  some 


strong  stakes  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  sloping 
them  off  gradually  to  the  outside,  keeping  them 
the  same  shape  as  the  bed,  allowing  them  to 
be  about  3  feet  high  in  the  centre  and  0  inches  in 
the  front.  Over  these  the  shoots  are  trained  as 
they  grow,  so  that  they  do  not  get  matted  to- 
gether. They  quickly  cover  the  whole,  and  for 
three  months  during  the  summer  this  bed  is  a 
glorious  sight,  contrasting  finely  with  the  Dahlias, 
&c.,  in  the  other  beds. — J.  Crook,  iWcle  Abbey. 

Tufted  Pansy  Bluebell. — I  am  pleased  to 
agree  with  "  A.'s  '  high  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  fine  old  sort.  There  are  few  Pansies  or  other 
plants  more  effective  in  contrast  with  variegated 
Pelargoniums,  variegated  Grass,  variegated  Me- 
sembryanthemum,  or  variegated  Alyssum.  Few 
tufted  Pansies  are  more  generally  used  than  the 
Bluebell  unless  it  be  the  mauve-coloured  Mrs. 
Turner.  Bluestone  is  another  that  was  much  used 
at  one  time  and  thought  by  not  a  few  to  be  supe- 
rior to  Bluebell. — F. 

Violets  and  the  hot  weather.— The  present 
is  not  a  very  favourable  time  for  Violets  where 
growing  in  the  open  ground.  Here  we  have  them 
growing  in  the  open  quarter  and  have  them  mulched 
with  rotten  leaves  and  manure,  damping  them 
over  every  night,  but  yet  they  are  affected 
with  spider.  Last  year  they  had  the  same  thing 
hapiisn  to  them  and  at  one  time  looked  badly.  At 
the  end  of  August  we  commenced  watering  and 
damping  them  with  weak  manure  water  with  the 
best  results.  As  the  autumn  came  on  they  made 
splendid  growth,  which  Induced  me  to  leave  them 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  longer  in  the  open  ground. 
When  they  were  put  under  glass,  they  quickly  lost 
the  spider.  Kecently  when  looking  over  a  garden 
at  J^reshford,  near  Bath,  I  saw  a  grand  lot  of  de 
Parme  growing  in  pots.  These  were  stood  in  some 
long  grass,  which  gave  them  natural  shade  and 
kept  them  cool. — J.  C,  Forde  Abbey. 


EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS. 

I  NOTICE  "  R.  D.'s  "  seasonable  and  useful  note  on 
these  (p.  153).  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  value,  the  beauty,  and  fragrance  of  this  fine 
strain  of  Stocks.  For  a  good  many  years  I  have 
scarcely  cared  to  grow  any  other.  Brompton,  Inter- 
mediate and  Ten-week  Stocks  are  poor  and  uncer- 
tain contrasted  with  good  strains  of  the  East 
Lothian.  By  sowing  the  East  Lothian  at  dilTerent 
times  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  season  with  Stocks 
through  its  use  alone  as  well  or  better  than  by 
growing  all  the  known  sorts.  For  e.xample,  if  any- 
one wants  Stocks  in  plenty  in  the  early  spring 
he  has  only  to  make  a  sowing  of  the  East  Lothian 
in  August.  Prick  out  or  pot  up  so  soon  as  fit  to 
handle,  and  remove  under  glass  early  in  October. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to 
511"  through  the  winter,  and  if  fully  exposed  to 
the  light,  they  will  flower  all  through  the  spring. 
Before  these  spring-flowering  batches  are  over, 
the  earlier  batches  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  will 
begin  to  bloom  under  glass  or  in  the  open.  It  is 
also  good  practice  to  make  three  sowings  of  these 
Stocks  in  the  spring — one  in  February,  another  in 
March,  and  a  final  one  about  the  end  of  April 
in  the  open  air.  The  two  first  should  be 
pricked  out  into  cold  frames  to  be  bedded  out 
early  in  M.ay.  If  the  plants  are  sturdy  and  strong 
they  will  begin  to  bloom  in  July,  and  continue  to 
do  so  in  good  soil  and  under  liberal  treatment 
until  the  frost  cuts  them  down  in  December. 
Before  thi.s  happens  it  is  easy  to  pot  up  some  of 
these  Stocks.  Kept  moist  and  close  for  a  few 
weeks  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50°  or  so, 
they  will  continue  to  bloom  through  the  winter 
and  prove  invaluable  for  cutting.  But  a  better 
plan  to  ensure  a  liberal  .supply  of  Stocks  through 
the  winter  and  very  early  spring  is  to  grow  the 
later  sown  plants  specially  for  potting  up  about 
the  end  of  September.  Planted  out  in  an  open 
space  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  apart,  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  and  rogued  of  all  single  varieties, 
unless,  indeed,  the  single  white  is  valued  for  bou- 
quet work,  whi^h  it  mostly  is,  I  hese  plants  will  be 


strong  and  bloom  freely.  Carefully  potted  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days,  they  will  hardly  look 
behind,  and  prove  alike  invaluable  for  cutting  and 
furnishing.  It  may  be  prejudice,  but  I  have  never 
cared  for  the  purple,  and  with  such  decided 
colours  as  crimson,  scarlet,  and  white  we  hardly 
want  it.  There  are  very  few  plants  that  will 
yield  such  a  rich  harvest  of  beauty  and  fragrance 
out  of  doors  or  under  glass  as  East  Lothian  Stocks. 
They  enjoy  a  good  deep  soil,  but  in  dripping  sea- 
sons any  excess  of  rich  manure  is  apt  to  foster 
growth  at  the  expense  of  bloom.  Finally,  it  is 
wise  to  have  a  good  stock  of  surplus  plants  in 
reserve  until  beds,  groups  or  border  of  Stocks  show 
flower.  Where  uniformity  is  desired,  rogue  out 
all  the  singles  and  replace  with  doubles  so 
soon  as  they  can  be  seen,  and  plant  out  the 
singles  by  themselves  or  pot  them  up  for  seeding 
under  glass,  the  latter  being  the  surest  mode  of 
maintaining  and  even  heightening  the  high  quali- 
ties of  East  Lothian  Stocks.  D.  T.  F. 


FLOWERS  AT  THE  ZOO. 

One  of  the  best  places  in  London  to  see  good 
summer  flower  gardening  is  at  the  Zoo,  where  Mr. 
Young,  the  head  gardener,  has  produced  many 
fine  effects  in  colour  without  excessive  use  of 
carpet  plants.  Every  arrangement  is  in  a  sense 
graceful,  and  both  hardy  and  tender  things  are 
used.  Opposite  the  saloon  excellent  contrasts  are 
obtained  with  the  Celosias,  now  so  popular  for 
bedding,  and  if  not  overdone  they  are  remarkably 
striking,  the  feathery  character  of  the  inflorescence 
relieving  otherwise  flat  surfaces.  Early  Chrysan- 
themums, such  as  Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  varieties, 
are  planted  freely,  and  this  year  they  are  blooming 
very  early,  due  to  the  severe  dryness  of  the  summer. 
A  Pelargonium  which  we  noticed  here  is  called 
Constance  ;  it  is  a  pink  coloured  variety  and  very 
pleasing  One  bed  was  composed  of  Pelargonium 
Fire  King  as  a  groundwork,  relieved  with 
Lobelia  cardinalis  and  the  variegated  Abu- 
tilon  Thomsoni.  Here  the  herbaceous  Lobelia 
is  largely  used,  and  the  effect  of  its  rich  crimson- 
coloured  flowers  is  remarkably  brilliant.  This  year 
the  plants  are  neither  so  tall  nor  so  robust  as  usual, 
owing  to  the  drought.  A  very  fine  bed  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Ageratum  The  Zoo,  which  was  raised 
here,  whilst  the  Sweet-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana 
aflinis)  is  well  used.  Few  plants  are  more  charm- 
ing than  this  which  is  in  great  beauty  on 
cool,  dull  days  and  towards  evening  is  at  its  best, 
the  ivory-white  flowers  spreading  their  fragrance 
over  a  large  area.  The  plants  at  the  Zoo  are  not 
of  the  stereotyped  order.  There  is  variety,  and 
things  used  which  one  does  not  often  see  in  such 
places.  A  bed  of  Chinese  Pinks  was  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  the  strain  representing  flowers 
of  varied  colours,  from  pure  white  to  bright  crim- 
son, and  beautifully  blotched  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  It  would  add  to  the  interest  of  gardens 
if  such  a  fine  assortment  of  hybrids  as  are  in  flower 
here  were  to  be  planted.  One  wants  variety,  not 
a  repetition  of  common  things.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  the  herbaceous  Phlox  is  planted  in  quan- 
tity and  only  the  best  varieties  for  colour.  We 
have  of  late  made  notes  of  the  best  Phloxes,  and 
they  are  ot  great  service  when  a  good  selection  is 
made,  rejecting  all  magenta  and  washy  shades, 
which  (juickly  fade. 

Another  flower  which  we  see  to  perfection  is  the 
Zinnia,  which  is  very  handsome  when  a  good  strain 
isobtained.  The  coloursarestrikingand  varied,  and  a 
well-planted  bed  is  remarkably  effective.  The  visitor 
to  these  gardens  will  see  various  schemes  of  colour, 
but  the  most  striking  is  that  facing  the  monkey 
house,  where  the  beds  are  in  splendid  condition 
even  at  this  late  season  and  after  a  period  of  ex- 
cessive drought.  One  bed  is  composed  of  Pelar- 
gonium Henry  Jacoby,  outside  which  is  a  line  of 
Iresine  Lindeni,  then  Lobelia  Snowball,  one  of  the 
best  of  all  Lobelias,  the  flowers  white  and  the 
plants  remarkably  compact.  One  seedling  Lobelia 
raised  here  i-i  very  fine,  the  flowers  being  of  the 
deepest  possible  blue  and  very  striking  against  the 
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tnrf.  A  deliglitful  edging  was  one  composed  of 
blue  Lobelia  and  the  variegated  Dactylis.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  two  plants  asso- 
ciated together  before,  but  the  contrast  of  colour 
is  certainly  charming.  A  plant  used  to  advantage 
and  it  might  be  more  seen  in  other  places,  is 
Veronica  Aiidersoni  variegata,  which  has  very 
brightly  variegated  leafage,and  should  be  moreoften 
planted  than  at  present.  The  centre  of  the  bed  is 
filled  with  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Holden,  and  the 
India-rubber  I'lant  is  used  to  break  the  surface, 
whilst  in  the  same  arrangement  are  the  silvery 
Centaurea,  the  edging  composed  of  Blue  Stone 
Lobelia  and  the  golden-leaved  Fuchsia.  A  semi- 
double  flowered  Pelargonium  of  merit  is  Archduke 
Rudolph,  which  has  carmine  coloured  flowers.  As 
a  rule  double  and  semi-double  varieties  are  a 
failure  in  the  open,  being  more  satisfactory  under 
glass.  Such  well-known  Ivy-leaved  varieties  as 
Mme.  Crousse  and  Abel  Carriere  are  well  planted, 
but  not  to  excess.  A  very  beautiful  bed  is  com- 
posed of  principally  that  fine  Begonia  named 
Worthiana,  which  has  scarlet  flowers  and  of 
a  rather  drooping  aspect,  therefore  throwing 
off  rains  better  than  the  ordinary  tuberous  kinds. 
Begonias  are  very  fine  here,  and  some  charming 
associations  of  colour  are  made  with  them,  but 
the  season  has  been  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
for  this  class,  except  B.  Worthiana.  Used  with  it 
in  the  present  instance  are  the  graceful  Zea  gra- 
cilis, its  leafage  beautifully  variegated,  and  Acacia 
lophantha.  Near  the  main  entrance  the  narrow 
borders  skirting  the  walk  are  filled  respectively 
with  tuberous  Begonias  and  double  white  and 
crimson  Stocks.  It  is  such  charming  flowers  as 
these  that  give  pleasure. 


WATER  BOUQUETS. 


I  OBSERVED  a  note  of  inquiry  respecting  these 
curious  and  pretty  objects  recently.  I  think  so 
far  I  alone  have  drawn  attention  to  them,  and  they 
have  been  seen  by  me  only  at  Basingstoke,  where 
a  former  resident,  Mr.  H.  Loe,  showed  the  first 
example,  and  now  several  are  constantly  exhibited 
for  prizes  at  the  annual  exhibition.  Whilst  all  are 
set  up  under  glass  globes  and  on  glass  dishes,  they 
vary  more  or  less  according  to  variety  of  flowers 
and  foliage  employed.  A  few  varieties  or  colours 
and  light  single  flowers  seem  to  be  best,  although 
one  recent  bouquet  had  some  pretty  Tea  Kose  buds, 
with  foliage  and  a  few  single  yellow  Marguerites 
intermixed.  I  should  think  small  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums, especially  singles  intermixed  with 
foliage,  and  a  little  Fern  would  do  admirably.  A 
glass  shade  for  retaining  the  water  should  be  at 
least  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  12  inches 
so  much  the  better,  as  the  bouquets  can  then  be 
larger.  The  flowers  should  in  no  case  be  crowded, 
and  must  be  kept  well  within  the  dimensions  of 
the  glass  covering,  or  otherwise  they  will  be  dis- 
torted by  contact  with  the  glass.  The  shade 
should  be  stout  and  have  a  very  even  base.  A  glass 
dish  of  the  same  width  in  the  centre  with  a  raised 
margin  is  the  best  receptacle,  although  silver  or 
china  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  very  flat 
and  even,  so  that  the  base  of  the  shade  fits  exactly. 
The  flowers  should  have  short  stems,  and  of 
course  be  tied  tightly,  then  be  secured  to  some 
dead  weight,  such  as  a  piece  of  lead  or  other 
metal  covered  with  black  cloth,  so  as  to  hide  it 
from  view.  A  large  pan  or  tub  is  needful  in  which 
to  stand  the  dish  first,  then  on  to  that  the  bouquet, 
kept  in  position  by  the  piece  of  metal,  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  held  by 
the  hand  whilst  water  is  poured  into  the  pan.  As 
the  water  rises  the  bouquet  will  come  erect  and  the 
pan  may  be  filled  up.  The  shade  to  be  employed  as 
the  cover  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  then  be  laid 
on  its  side  in  the  water  to  fill,  and  then  be  gently 
brought  over  the  bouquet,  but  so  carefully  that  the 
body  of  water  in  it  is  retained.  When  erect  and 
fitting  close  to  the  edge  of  the  dish,  the  entire  ex- 
hibit may  be  lifted  out  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
outside.  It  is  then  ready  for  exhibition  or  for  any 
room  decoration.  I  do  not  know  how  long  such  a 
bouquet  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet ;  that  depends 


materially  presumably  on  the  freshness  of  the 
water.  The  bouquets  which  I  saw  recently  at 
Basingstoke  had  been  carried  in  cabs  nearly  two 
miles,  so  that  it  is  evident  with  ordinary  care  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  transmitted  from 
home  to  shows.  Of  course  they  are  heavy,  and  it 
may  be  for  that  reason  perh.aps  that  those  of  only 
moderate  dimensions  are  shown.  In  one  case  the 
flowers  were  too  loosely  displayed,  so  that  some 
touched  the  glass  shade.  In  another  they  were 
far  too  hard-bunched.  A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  chance  that  roots  of  Nicotiana  affinis  would 
have  of  coming  safely  through  the  winter  (p.  217) 
would  depend  first  of  all  on  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  still  more  on  the  particular  position  of 
the  plants,  r.ather  than  on  any  artificial  protection  in 
the  way  of  mulching,  unless  this  was  put  on  very 
heavily.  We  had  here  a  spell  of  exceptional 
cold  for  a  short  time,  the  thermometer  for  three 
successive  nights  dropping  to  within  a  few  degrees 
of  zero  ;  the  frost  penetrated  the  ground  to  a  great 
depth,  and  both  the  Sweet  Tobacco  and  Galtonia 
candicans.  although  mulched  with  a  2inch  thick- 
ness of  leaf  soil,  have  failed  to  come  through  this 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  known  as  hardy 
Fuchsias,  such  as  gracilis,  coccinea,  globosa  and 
Riccartoni,  never  receive  protection  in  any  shape 
or  form  and  always  come  safely  through  the  winter. 
Does  Mr.  Crook  allude  to  these  or  to  so-called 
bedding  varieties  ?  Hardy  Fuchsias,  especially 
coccinea  and  gracilis,  although  not  at  their  best 
this  year,  hold  their  own  in  connection  with  other 
things  as  among  the  best  groups  to  be  found  on 
large  herbaceous  borders.  A  very  pleasing  com- 
bination can  be  formed  with  either  of  the  above 
named,  flanked  on  either  side  with  the  white 
Japanese  Anemone  and  faced  with  Aster  acris  or 
A.  bessarabicus.  If  each  of  the  three  subjects  form- 
ing the  group  be  planted  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
furnish  a  bold  display  of  flower,  the  effect  will  be 
very  pleasing.  Several  of  the  early- flowering 
Starwoits  blend  well  with  these  hardy  Fuchsias, 
and  such  an  association  is,  I  think,  preferable 
to  grouping  them  with  the  summer  Chrysan- 
themums, as  although  a  fine  bank  of  flower 
is  thereby  obtained,  the  general  effect  is  rather 
flat  and  table-like.  If  there  is  facility  for  a 
good  preparation  of  the  soil,  a  few  plants  of 
Constance,  Henry  Patrick,  or  A.  W.  Tait  Dahlias 
may  be  worked  slightly  in  the  background  between 
the  clumps  of  Fuchsia.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
Dahlias  1  may  note  that  some  of  them  will  be 
found  exceedingly  effective  in  large  beds  that  are 
pari  ially  devoted  to  small  conifene.  Thus  one  of 
our  best  beds  at  the  present  time  consists  of  seven 
plants  of  Retinospora  plumosa  filled  in  with  Guid- 
ing Star  and  Martial  pompon  Dahlias  in  alternate 
pi  mts.  The  flowers  of  the  Dahlias  thrown  well 
above  their  own  foliage  show  to  great  advantage 
against  the  rich  gjeen  of  the  Retinospora. 

The  practice  of  heading  back  Pyrethrum  uligino- 
sum  and  some  of  the  Phloxes  to  curtail  the  height 
of  the  one,  and  to  extend  the  flowering  season  of 
the  other,  was  not  adopted  this  year,  and  present 
circumstances  show  it  would  have  been  of  little 
use.  The  natural  height  of  the  Pyrethrum  is  not 
much  over  o  feet,  whilst  the  back  or  later  growth 
of  the  Phloxes  that  in  favourable  seasons  gives  a 
nice  bit  of  flower  was  prematurely  withered. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  and  Rudbeckia  New- 
mani  are  flowering  at  the  height  of  1  foot.  The 
Qower-stalks  of  the  former  were  earlier  in  the 
season  a  mass  of  black  aphis,  necessitating  a  free 
use  of  insecticide.  Pyrethrums,  as  may  be 
supposed,  have  utterly  failed  to  furnish  a  second 
supply  of  flowers.  They  may  generally  be  relied 
on  to  give  quite  a  nice  display  at  this  season, 
and  were  duly  headed  back  for  that  purpose  after 
the  first  flowering,  but  the  desired  effect  was  not 
produced.  We  have  plenty  of  flowers  from  the 
double  white  Yarrow,  also  Achillea  rosea,  showing 
that  these  are  good  any-weather  plants. 

This  has  been  emphatically  a  Carnation  week, 
the  general  planting  of  layers  of  border  varieties 


being  carried  on  with  vigour  and  despatch,  although 
had  1  known  the  promise  of  rain  would  have  come 
to  nothing,  and  instead  thereof  the  dry  time  with 
a  powerful  sun  would  have  continued,  the  operation 
would  have  been  postponed  until  later  in  the 
month.  All  newly-planted  stufi  must  necessarily 
suffer  from  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sun,  and 
although  well  rooted  layers  will  hold  their  own, 
those  that  are  not  over- well  provided  in  that 
way  will  have  to  be  mulched  and  watered.  Why 
there  should  be  such  a  marked  difference  in  varie- 
ties as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce 
a  thoroughly  well  rooted  layer  is  a  mystery,  but  I 
think  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
grass,  a  somewhat  tough,  wiry  shoot  being  longer 
doing  its  work,  and  rice  rer.id.  That  the  difference 
does  exist  in  a  marked  manner  is  an  undoubted 
fact.  This  season,  for  instance,  anxious  to  secure 
good  stuff  of  Countess  of  Paris  at  an  early  date, 
I  started  the  layering  with  this  variety,  but  they 
are  nothing  like  such  good  plants  at  the  present 
date  (September  8)  as  others,  notably  Raby, 
Murillo,  and  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  that  were  not  put  down 
until  more  than  a  fortnight  later.  One  is  always 
sure  of  the  Clove  section  ;  the  grass  is  fleshy  and 
succulent,  and  roots  are  emitted  quickly  and  with 
great  freedom.  The  value  of  Stocks  as  dry-weather 
plants  was  the  subject  of  comment  in  a  recent  note, 
and  I  saw  the  other  day  ample  corroboration  of  the 
same  in  the  shape  of  a  splendid  batch  of  the  East 
Lothian.  They  were  in  about  as  dry  a  position  as 
could  well  be  imagined,  and  had  not  made  very 
robust  growth,  but  were  flowering  with  great  free- 
dom, and  had  evidently  been  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
The  strain  was  an  exceptionally  good  one,  the 
trusses,  considering  the  season,  being  of  large  size, 
of  a  clear  pure  white,  and  the  percentage  of  singles 
very  small.  Although  somewhat  late  for  sowing, 
I  lost  no  time  in  securing  a  good  pinch  of  seed 
with  the  view  of  utilising  the  variety  rather  largely 
in  the  season  of  1894.  Complaints  are  rife  as  to 
great  losses  amor g  Polyanthus;  indeed,  where  they 
are  quite  out  in  the  open,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
many  are  literally  scorched  up  ;  these  quarters 
will  have  to  be  made  up  by-and-by  with  seedlings 
from  a  north  border.  The  different  members  of 
this  make  such  a  brave  show,  and  are  withal  so 
valuable  for  cutting,  that  no  garden  is  complete 
without  at  least  a  few  representatives  from  each 
section.  E.  BuBRELL. 

Claremont. 


Tuberous    Begonias    in    the    open.  —  The 

tuberous  Begonia  is  not  so  fine  this  year  as  last, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  protracted  drought  has 
proved  too  much  for  it.  A  cool  and  moist  season 
suits  the  plants  best ;  then  they  are  superb  and 
give  colour  to  the  garden  until  frosts  occur.  The 
greatest  failure  has  been  with  the  double  kinds, 
which  are  never  so  satisfactory  as  the  singles  ;  at 
least,  we  mean  the  big-flowered  doubles,  which 
seem  to  lose  character  after  the  first  blooms  have 
perished.  There  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  class 
of  doubles  that  are  well  worth  planting  freely,  and 
more  of  a  semi-double  character,  the  flowers  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  purely  florists'  type.  As 
yet  these  kinds  are  somewhat  expensive,  but  will 
get  cheaper.  One  named  Mme.  Courteois  is  de- 
lightful. Like  the  others  in  this  group,  the  plant 
is  neat  in  growth,  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  pale  yel- 
low, whilst  a  free  display  is  made  throughout  the 
season.  The  colours  are  extensive  in  this  group, 
ranging  from  crimson  to  white. 

A  note  on  the  London  parks.— The  Lon- 
don parks  look  extremely  gay  even  at  this  late 
season  and  after  the  long  drought.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  the  rigid  style  of  bedding  is  fast 
departing,  and  a  greater  variety  of  things  used  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  In  Battersea  Park 
several  large  beds  heretofore  filled  with  zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  now  planted  with  tufted  Pansies 
and  Antirrhinums  mixed  and  in  distinct  colours. 
This  is  a  welcome  change,  as  both  these  flowers 
last  in  beauty  throughout  the  summer,  and  a  few 
days  ago  seemed  likely  to  keep  up  a  display  until 
the  time  of  frosts.  Fuchsias  are  very  beautiful  in 
the  majority  of  the  parks,  particularly  in  Hyde 
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Park,  where  they  are  used  freely  ia  the  beds  and 
also  grouped  on  the  turf.  Muny  fine  things  are  to 
be  seen  here,  splendid  specimens  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  the  Plumbago,  Heliotropes  and  Coral 
Tree.  In  Ravenscourt  Park,  on  the  boundary  of 
Hammersmith,  much  has  been  done  with  hardy 
and  alpine  flowers.  Campanulas  of  many  kinds 
and  other  things  are  grouped  naturally,  and  the 
rockery  is  not  a  burlesque  of  its  name.  The  her- 
baceous Lobelias,  although  comparatively  poor  this 
year,  are  very  showy.  For  bedding  few  plants  are 
more  useful  in  late  summer. 

Cactus  Dahlias, — There  is  a  material  develop- 
ment in  the  right  direction  so  far  as  the  Cactus 
section  is  concerned,  and  indeed  we  have  of  these 
some  now  so  charming,  that  to  surpass  them  seems 
difficult.  But  whilst  all  remember  the  beautiful 
scarlet  Juarezi  as  the  first  and  best  type  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  we  have  in  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
retained  that  form  and  in  others  so  far  departed 
from  it,  that  whilst  the  petals  are  pointed,  some 
are  fluted,  some  are  Incurved,  and  in  various  ways 
presenting  divergences  from  the  early  form, 
yet  retaining  the  true  Cactus  style  in  the  most 
pleasing  way.  It  seems  hardly  probable  after 
the  present  year  that  any  grower  setting  up  a 
dozen  bunches  of  these  Dahlias  will  henceforth 
include  any  of  the  coarse  flat-petalled  varieties, 
but  will  only  exhibit  true  Cactus  varieties.  A 
distinct  addition  to  this  section  is  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams and  Co.'s  beautiful  straw-yellow  Lady  Pen- 
zance. The  lovely  mauve  and  white  Delicata  has 
been  shown  in  remarkably  fine  form  this  season, 
so  also  has  Countess  of  Gosford,  reddish  sal- 
mon, yeUow  centre.  Countess  of  Radnor,  Sir  Roger, 
bright  salmon-carmine  ;  Robert  Cannell,  one  of  the 
very  best ;  Ernest  Cannell,  Bertha  Mawley,  ver- 
milion, shaded  violet ;  Duchess  of  York,  rich 
orange  -  red ;  Chancellor,  new,  deep  magenta, 
shaded  violet ;  Beauty  of  Arundel,  and  the  old 
Juarezi,  form  a  dozen  of  the  very  best.  What 
two  or  three  years  may  bring  forth  has  to  be 
shown,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  soon 
we  shall  see  these  Cactus  Dahlias  so  varied  and 
beautiful,  that  everybody  will  grow  them. — A.  D. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


SWEET-SCENTED  PELARGONIUMS. 

A  LARSE  group  gf  these  plants  is  rarely  seen 
now.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  at 
ihe  late  show  at  Earl's  Court  staged  a  dozen 
fif  these  Cape  Pelargoniums  in  very  fine  con- 
dition and  of  large  size,  the  plant  of  P.  radula 
majus  being  a  perfect  specimen,  though  there 
were  others  equally  good.  I  name  this  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  finer.  The  variety  named  above 
is  most  useful  for  cutting,  as  it  is  a  free  grower. 
Capitatum  is  also  good  ;  this  is  rose-scented,  and 
was  a  picture  of  health  and  nearly  6  feet  through. 
Fragrans,  a  nutmeg-scented  variety,  is  also  a  free 
grower  and  good  for  cutting.  This  is  also  attractive 
on  account  of  its  mass  of  white  blooms,  the  flowers 
having  red  lines  on  the  upper  petals.  There  are 
others  equally  useful  for  cutting,  such  as  Fair 
Ellen  and  Prince  of  Orange.  A  very  fine  plant  of 
qaercifolium  was  staged  ;  this  has  purple  flowers, 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  strongly-scented 
leaves,  the  centre  of  which  is  black,  the 
margins  wavy  and  of  a  beautiful  green.  Qaerci- 
folium minus,  a  variety  much  resembling  the  last- 
named,  but  with  finer  cut  foliage,  was  also  staged 
in  fine  condition.  Lady  Heytesbury,  with  reddish- 
coloured  blooms.  Pretty  Polly,  a  dwarf,  bushy, 
almond-scented  form  with  large  leaves,  and  Rol- 
lisson's  Unique,  a  free-growing  variety,  were  also 
shown  correspondingly  large.  Denticulatum,  with 
lilao  or  rose-purple  flowers,  was  very  beautiful  and 
of  large  size;  this  is  a  small-leaved,  deeply-cut 
variety.  Lady  Plymouth,  a  variegated  sweet- 
scented  form,  was  also  beautiful,  and  though  not 
so  free  a  grower  as  some,  it  should  be  in  all  collec 
tions.  A  variety  called  Pheasant's-foot  was  very  fine 


this  is  a  most  desirable  variety,  having  beautifully 
cut  foliage  and  most  fragrant.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  bouquet  work,  and  sometimes  is  grown 
under  the  name  of  denticulatum.  One  of  the  finest 
plants  staged  was  P.  filicifolium  odoratissimum— a 
grand  specimen.  This  variety  possesses  a  peculiar 
scent  and  has  very  finely-cut  foliage.  At  times  its 
fragrance  is  overpowering,  and  the  foliage  being 
of  a  gummy  nature  it  soon  gets  dirty  if  not  well 
grown.  Mr.  Hudson  also  grows  other  varieties 
than  the  above.  Of  course,  such  large  plants  are 
of  a  good  age,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  size  if 
hard  cutting  in  is  resorted  to.  Many  of  the  plants 
staged  had  done  good  service  as  decorative  plants 
during  the  season  in  town,  thus  pointing  out  their 
utility  not  only  for  cutting,  but  for  decorative 
effect.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  if  Mr,  Hudson  would  give  a  few 
notes  as  to  culture  of  some  of  what  I  term  miffy 
kinds,  as  all  thrive  equally  well  under  his  treat- 
ment. Now  is  a  good  time  to  start  with  these 
plants,  as  cuttings  struck  now  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  next  season.  I  would  point  out  the 
importance  of  careful  watering  and  not  over-pot- 
ting, as  these  Cape  plants  soon  get  a  bad  colour  if 
over-watered  or  over-potted.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  note  without  referring  to  Mr.  Hudson's  fan- 
trained  plants.  He  had  specimens  of  radula  and 
others  trained  on  a  flat  trellis  5  feet  to  G  feet  high 
and  quite  8  feet  at  base,  thus  showing  what  can  be 
done  with  these  plants.  When  trained  in  this  way 
they  form  a  screen  and  are  admirable  for  rooms 
and  other  purposes.  Of  course,  the  freer-growing 
kinds  must  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
this  case  they  are  not  in  extra  large  pots.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  group  mentioned  above,  two  groups 
were  staged  at  the  R.H.S.  Islington  show,  includ- 
ing the  fan-trained  plants,  and  I  question  if  any 
group  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  attracted  so  much 
attention. — G.  Wtthes. 

Two  or  three  times  last  season  Mr.  Hudson, 

of  Gunnersbury,  exhibited  a  number  of  specimen 
plants  of  different  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums 
that,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  now-a-days  so 
seldom  seen,  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.  'That  the  interest  in  them  has  by  no 
means  passed  away  was  shown  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  where  Mr.  Hudson  exhibited  a  collection  of 
twenty  varieties,  as  well  as  some  large  trained 
specimens.  Considering  that  there  was  no  display 
of  showy  blossoms  to  attract  notice  to  these  old- 
fashioned  subjects,  they  found  many  admirers, 
some  of  whom,  at  all  events,  were  surprised  to  see 
so  many  forms.  The  twenty  plants  were  grown  as 
bushes,  some  larger  than  others,  but  all  well 
furnished  with  healthy  foliage.  The  different  forms 
composing  the  groups  were  as  follows :  capitatum, 
radula,  quercifolium, denticulatum, Pheasant's-foot, 
■Scarlet  Unique,  Purple  Unique, denticulatum  majus, 
fragrans,  quercifolium  minus.  Pretty  Polly,  Shottes- 
ham  Pet,  Lady  Heytesbury,  Little  Gem,  Fair  Helen, 
toraentosum,  Major  Clarke,  crispum.  Prince  of 
Orange, and  Lady  Plymouth— this  last  a  variegated- 
leaved  variety,  which  when  first  sent  out,  now 
many  years  ago,  was  thought  very  highly  of  and 
for  a  time  was  in  great  demand. — H.  P. 


Ixora  macrothyrsa. — This  splendid  type  was 
recently  in  bloom  in  the  Victoria  Regia  house  at 
Kcw.  It  is  remarkably  showy,  and  produces  large 
heads  of  brilliant  orange  scarlet  flowers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  present  craze  for  Orchids  has  over- 
shadowed many  beautiful  stove  plants. 

Lotus  Jacobseus. — This  at  all  events  possesses 
the  merit  of  distinctness,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
with  which  it  can  be  confounded  in  our  gardens. 
It  forms  a  much-branched,  but  slender-growing 
plant,  with  hoary  foliage  and  a  profusion  of  Pea- 
shaped  blossoms  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  almost 
black.  If  seeds  are  sown  in  the  spring  they  will 
yield  plants  that  flower  well  in  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months,  either  planted  out  in  a  warm 
border  or  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse.  When 
plants  are  raised  from  seed  the  progeny  shows  a 
certain  amount  of  variation,  some  being  a  good 
deal  superior  to  others.     In   the  best  forms   the 


blooms  are  of  a  rich  velvety  hue,  but  in  some  seed- 
lings the  flowers  are  tinged  with  green,  and  are 
not  nearly  so  effective.  Cuttings  strike  root 
readily,  and  this  is  the  best  way  of  increasing  the 
deep-coloured  forms.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
in  the  spring,  as  treated  in  this  way  they  flower  well 
the  same  season.  The  Lotus  in  question  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  has  been  long 
grown  in  this  country. — H.  P. 

Grifiiuia  ■hyaciQthina  is  one  of  those  fine 
stove  plants  so  little  seen  in  gardens.  A  very 
beautiful  form  of  it  is  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at 
Kew,  one  of  the  richest  in  colour  that  we  have 
seen,  the  flowers  very  deep  purple-blue  and  borne  in 
a  large  head.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  charming 
species  should  be  neglected  when  its  flowers  are 
not  only  large,  but  produced  with  freedom  and  of 
a  delightful  colour.  It  was  introduced  as  long  ago 
as  1815  from  South  America,  and  belongs  to  the 
Amaryllis  family,  requiring  similar  treatment.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  was  given  in  The  Garden 
of  October  26,  1889. 

Lageratrcemia  indica.— A  specimen  of  this 
charming  greenhouse  shrub  just  received  reminds 
one  what  beautiful  subjects  there  are  once  popu- 
lar that  are  now  scarcely  ever  seen.  Among  such 
must  be  included  this  Lagerstricmia,  or  Crape 
Myrtle,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  just 
now,  where  it  has  been  at  all  favourably  treated, 
flowering  with  great  freedom.  It  forms  a  freely- 
branched  shrub  that  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet  to  10 
feet,  and  is  clothed  with  ovate  leaves  of  a  deep 
shining  green,  which  are  in  general  appearance  a 
good  deal  like  those  of  a  Myrtle.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  large  terminal  panicles,  are  of 
a  rich  bright  pink,  with  the  petals  crimped  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner.  As  a  great  many  flowers 
are  open  on  a  panicle  at  the  same  time  and  are 
disposed  in  a  somewhat  irregular  fashion,  each 
cluster  of  blossoms  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  beautifully  crisped  petals,  quite  unlike 
anything  else  we  have  in  our  gardens.  The  flowers, 
however,  quickly  drop.  Despite  its  name,  L.  indica 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  China,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1810.  It  will  do  well  planted  out  in 
a  warm,  sunny  part  of  the  conservatory,  or  it  may 
be  kept  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  as  is  often  done  in 
the  case  of  Camellias.  The  cultural  requirements 
of  the  Crape  Myrtle  are  by  no  means  exacting,  the 
principal  point  being  to  guard  against  over-water- 
ing during  the  winter,  as  the  object  is  to  ripen  the 
wood  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  order  to  ensure 
the  following  season's  display  of  bloom.  Propaga- 
tion is  easily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  which 
if  not  too  vigorous  strike  root  readily  if  taken  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. — H.  P. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Wright,  which 
we  noticed  recently  in  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  represents  a 
very  distinct  break  in  colour.  It  approaches  more 
closely  a  bluish  shade  than  any  variety  known  to 
us,  but  this  is  no  special  recommendation,  although 
the  colour  is  remarkably  bright.  It  is  strictly  a 
magenta  shade,  and  may  please  those  who  require 
a  new,  distinct  and  very  striking  flower.  As 
regards  other  points,  the  plants  are  strong  in 
growth,  free,  and  bear  large  trusses,  the  individual 
blooms  of  good  size  and  shape.  We  hope  that,  be- 
cause this  magenta-coloured  variety  is  in  a  sense 
pleasing,  we  shall  not  be  inundated  with  varieties 
of  a  dull  and  objectionable  magenta  tone. 

Anthurium  Dechardi  (//.  Buxton). — This  is 
the  name  of  the  plant  you  send  me  a  spathe  of.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  have  not  seen  it  flower 
for  these  two  years.  In  the  first  place,  your  plant 
may  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  bloom,  and 
then  again,  although  it  makes  a  fine  specimen,  it 
is  not  so  very  free-flowering  as  some  of  the  spe- 
cies. The  spathes  are  white  in  front,  tinged  with 
green  behind.  There  are  several  white  spathed 
Anthuriums  which  are  well  deserving  attention,  A. 
ornatum  and  A.  Laingi  being  amongst  the  best. 
-W.  H.  G. 

An  improved  Bose  of  Castile  Fuchsia. — 

"D."  says  the  flowers  of  this  are  larger,  growth  more 
robust,  and   wonderfully   free  to  flower.     The  first 
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large  flowers  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage,  but. 
as  to  the  other  two,  as  I  have  grown  the  Rose  of 
Castile  from  0  feet  to  11  feet  high,  its  growing 
powers  are  ample  for  most :  and  as  far  more  free 
flowering  plants  have  been  shown  again  and  again 
on  which  the  leaves  were  mostly  hidden  bv  the 
blooms,  it  is  ditticult  to  see  how  the  improved  Knse 
of  Castile  can  be  more  free-flowering  than  the  old 
one. — D.  T.  F. 

Hoya  carnosa.— A  short  note  recently  in  The 
Gahdun  on  the  value  of  this  plant  as  grown  in  a 
pot  prompts  me  to  fay  that  for  covering  the  back 
wall  of  a  late  vinery  where  but  little  else  will  grow 
this  Hoja  is  a  capital  subject.  Plenty  of  drainage 
and  a  compost  consisting  mainly  of  rough  peat 
with  abundance  of  water,  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead  during  the  growing  season  in  spring,  will 
induce  the  production  of  shoots  3  feet  to  ti  feet 
long  in  one  year,  to  be  followed  by  numerous 
trusses  of  the  sweetly  perfumed  blossoms.— E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  ANL  QREENHOUSE. 

Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum  (G.  MaxiccU) .—'Yhc 
fl.iwvrs  ,,1  tins  plant  rosonil.lc  tljo.so  of  an  Orchid  very 
mucli.  It  IS  a  very  line  sto\c  climber  aud  also  a  very 
tree  bloomer,  the  flowers  being  of  a  rich  orange- yel- 
low. It  should  be  potted  or  planted  out  in  a  mixture 
ot  loam,  peat  and  leaf-mnuld  made  sandy.— W.  H.  G. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.  —  At  Laxenburg 
we  used  to  plant  out  the  Campanula  pyramidalis  the 
second  year  and  put  them  in  their  flowering  pots  in 
autumn  m  order  to  get  strong  plants  to  flower  the 
third  year.  In  mountainous  parts  of  Austria  I  found 
this  Campanula  in  places  where  hardly  any  other 
plant  could  exist.  No  soil  was  to  be  seen— only  small 
pieces  ot  stones.— L.  Kuop.^t.sch,  Vienna. 

Curious  growth  of  a  Gloxinia.— I  send  you 
a  photograph  of  a  Glo.xinia  which  seems  to  me 
peculiar  in  its  mode  of  flowering,  four  flowers 
being  borne  on  a  whorl  instead  of  each  stalk  bear- 
ing one  or  two  flowers,  as  is  generally  the  case.  It 
IS  the  only  plant  flowering  in  this  way  out  of  a 
large  packet  of  seed  sown  at  Coombe  House,  Copple 
stone,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Macpherson.— Mrs 
A.  M.  Barton. 


Trees  and  Shrubs, 
the  pink  bboom  of  new  zealand. 

(notospartium  carmichaeli.e.  ) 
There  are  a  few  shrubs  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land that  may  be  considered  hardy  in  thi.s 
country,  at  all  events  in  the  southern  portion, 
among  them  being  some  of  the  Veronicas' 
Oleana  Haasti,  and  the  pretty ;'and  distinct  sub- 
ject here  ilhi.strated,  Notospartium  Oarmi- 
chaelno,  known  as  the  pink  Broom.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  popular  name,  this  is  a  good  deal 
like  some  of  the  Brooms,  having  green,  leafless 
branches  disposed  in  a  very  graceful  manner 
aud,  as  a  rule,  about  the  end  of  .June  the 
flowers  are  produced.  They  are  Pea-shaped, 
small,  of  a  bright  rosy  pink  colour,  and  borne 
in  dense  crowded  clusters  towards  the  points 
of  the  shoots.  Though  it  cannot  even  when  in 
flower  be  regarded  as  a  showy  shrub,  yet  it  is 
both  pretty  and  interesting,  and  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  the  branches  are  disposed 
renders  it  at  all  seasons  a  very  attractive  object. 
As  a  shrub  for  the  bolder  arrangement  of  rock- 
work  it  lias  been  before  now  recommended  in 
The  G.^RiiKN,  and  in  such  a  position  its  grace- 
ful habit  will  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of 
New  Zealand,  and  to  sometimes  attain  there  the 
height  of  20  feet,  but  it  is  herein  spoken  of  as 
a  shrub,  for  such  it  must  be  regarded  in  this 
country,  and  one  that  when  but  a  few  feet  high 


will  flower  with  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
Notospartium  is  one  of  the  few  New  Zealand 
Leguminosic,  for,  singularly  enough,  though 
this  order  is  largely  represented  among  Austra- 
lian trees  and  .shrubs,  the  New  Zealand  mem- 
bers of  it  are  very  limited.  This  last  is  one  of 
the  many  features  of  resemblance  between  the 
flora  of  the  temperate  portion  of  South  America 
and  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands.  Noto- 
spartium C'armichaeli:c  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  it  by  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
in  July,  ISS."?.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  to 
lovc-s  of  out-ofthe-way  plants,  but  is  not  in 
general  cultivation,  certainly  not  so  much  as  it 
might  be,  for,  apart  from  its  grace  and  beauty, 
it  is  by  uc  means  an  expensive  plant.  This 
shrub  has  jiroved  to  be  hardy  with  Messrs. 
Veitch  on  the  exposed  slopes  of  Coombe  Wood, 


Notosparllum  Curmichaelin-.  Engrarel  Jtir  The 
Garden/™'"'  a  pholngnrph  of  a  plant  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nurserij  at  Exeter. 


and  the  plant,  part  of  which  is  here  illustrated, 
flowered  freely  in  the  rock  garden  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  E.xeter.  T. 


The  double  Deutzia.  —  In  the  valuable 
article  in  The  Garden  upon  Deutzias  (p.  181) 
it  is  stated  there  are  two  varieties  ot  this  Deutzia, 
one  in  which  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the 
other  with  the  outside  of  the  blossoms  tinged  with 
pink.  This  may  be  so,  and  most  ot  us  have  seen 
or  grown  the  improved  double  white  D.  candidis- 
.sima  or  Pride  of  Rochester  ;  but  I,  and  possibly 
other  growers,  have  had  pure  white  and  purple- 
tinged  flowers  from  the  same  plant.  My  first  stock 
of  this  most  useful  late,  good  staying  Deutzia  was 
planted  in  very  sunny  quarters,  and  as  they  were 
grown  to  add  to  the  supply  of  white  flowers,  it 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  find  the  blooms  so 
largely  suffused  with  pink,  with  a  suspicion  to- 
wards purple.  Part  of  the  stock  was  moved  on  to 
a  shady  border,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  cuttings 
struck  alike  from  those  in  the  shade  and  in  the 


sun  and  grown  in  the  sha<le,  all  bloomed  as  white 
as  D.  candidifsima  ever  afterwards.  This  remedy 
was  suggested  years  before  by  the  different  con- 
duet  of  the  white  Spiraia  aceri folia  in  sunshine 
and  shade.  In  the  former  it  is  dirty  white,  which 
renders  its  extremely  graceful  bloom  almost  ufc- 
less  for  decoration.  Grown  in  the  shade  it  is  as 
white  as  driven  snow  and  has  no  rival  for  decora- 
tion. D.  parviflora  promises  to  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  genus  and  to  form  a  charming  con- 
trast to  D.  gracilis. — D.  T.  V. 

Leycesteria  formosa.  —  I  recently  came 
across  a  bush  of  this  Leycesteria  on  an  exposed 
part  ot  the  Surrey  hills,  and  very  beautiful  it  was, 
being  profusely  laden  with  blossoms;  while  more 
particularly  noticeable  was  the  fact  that  the  large 
reddish  purple  bracts,  which  really  form  the 
showiest  part  of  the  inflorescence,  were  a  good  deal 
brighter  coloured  than  usual,  thus  more  nearly 
approaching  the  descriptions  given  by  travellers 
who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  distinct 
shrub  in  its  Himalayan  home.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  ornamental  shrub,  which  deserves  better 
treatment  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it,  for 
this  Leycesteria  is  generally  seen  crammed  into 
some  shrubbery  border,  where  it  has  one  continual 
struggle  for  existence.  Given  a  position  clear  of 
stronger-growing  subjects,  a  good  open  soil  that 
is  not  parched  up  at  any  time,  and  exposure  to 
full  sunshine,  it  will  form  a  specimen  whose 
merits  must  on  no  account  be  passed  over. — T. 

Cut-leaved  Bramble.— Many  members  of  the 
genus  Kubus  are  very  ornamental,  and  at  the  same 
time  widely  dissimilar  from  each  other;  for  in- 
stance, we  have  the  Rocky  Mountain  R.  deliciosus, 
an  unnamed  shrub,  different  members  of  the  Rasp- 
berry section,  such  as  R.  spectabilis,  R.  odoratu--, 
andR.  nutkanus,  while  of  the  Bramble  proper  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  is  the  cut-leaved  form 
known  as  R.  laciniatus.  This  is  a  vigorous  grow- 
ing plant  that  should  be  limited  to  the  wild  gar- 
den, or  at  all  events  so  situated  that  it  cannot  en- 
croach on  weaker  neighbours.  When  allowed  to 
grow  at  will  it  forms  a  dense  tangled  mass,  clothed 
with  very  ornamental  foliage,  which  is  cut  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  fruits,  too,  are  large  and  of 
good  flavour,  and  in  this  country  at  least  they  are 
pretty  generally  considered  superior  to  the  Ameri. 
can  varieties.  While  on  the  subject  of  Brambles 
a  word  may  well  be  spared  at  this  season  for  the 
double  pink-flowered  form,  which  is  very  orna- 
mental when  in  bloom,  that  happening  at  a  time 
when  very  few  outdoor  shrubs  are  in  flower,  while 
it  will  yield  satisfactory  results  even  where  the 
soil  is  hot  and  dry.— T. 


THE  SECOND  BLOOMING  OF   WISTARIA 

SINENSIS. 
"  W.  S.  H."  refers  to  his  fine  old  plant  of  this 
about  seventy  years  of  age  as  blooming  pro- 
fusely the  second  time  if  the  first  bloom  is  poor, 
and  vice  versa.  "If  it  fails  to  flower  freely  in 
May  1  get  a  heavy  bloom  in  July  from  the  young 
wood  "  (p.  182).  No  doubt  this  is  so,  especially 
with  old  plants.  Few  plants  are  more  free- 
flowering  than  this  hardiest  and  most  showy  of 
our  hardy  climbers.  Hence  old  plants 
especially  smothered  with  bloom  in  May  may 
have  little  life  and  strength  left  to  grow  or 
bloom  much  again  through  July  or  August. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  frost  kills  the 
raceme  of  blooms  in  embryo  in  April,  plants 
thus  lightened  of  their  legitimate  burdens  make 
up  for  this  relief  by  flowering  more  freely  on 
the  young  wood  later  on. 

liut  all  this  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  double 
flowering  qualities  of  the  Wistaria.  This,  in 
fact,  is  natural  to  it  in  our  climate  under 
liberal  culture  and  free-and-easy  training.  I 
have  grown  and  rooted  many  fine  Wistarias  old 
and  young,  and  have  seldom  seen  them  fail  to 
bloom   twice.     Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
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first  bloom  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful,  though, 
failing  that,  the  second  may   prove    the  more 
numerous,  as  noted  by   "  W.  S.  H.''     In  nearly 
all  cases,   however,    the  second  blooms  are  in 
longer  racemes,  and  are  more  graceful  in  their 
verual   setting  of  leaves   and   branchlets.      In 
order  to  develop   the  second  blooming  to   the 
uttermost  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  leave 
all  the  summer  growths  severely  alone.     Every 
strong   growing    shout  cut  off  the   Wistaria  in 
summer   also   means   the   removal   of   possible 
blossoms    in  embryo.     Any  pruning  necessary 
to  limit   the   area   of  this    free  growing  plant 
should  be  given  in  winter  or  early  spring.     Two 
things  strike  observers  as  singular  in  reference 
to  Wistarias.     The  first  is  that  none  of  the  spe- 
cies or  varieties,  notably  the  double,  the  white, 
and  the    form   with  bright   silvery   variegated 
leaves,    has  made  much    headway   in  gardens. 
The  next  is  that,  hardy  and  free  flowering  as  Wis- 
tarias are,  they  are  seldom  used  as  standards  or 
for  the  clothiiig  of  arches  or  arbours,  though  they 
are   admirably  adapted   for   either   purpose  in 
warm  situations.     One  thing  more  should   be 
noted  :    the   older  the    plants    the    more    free 
flowering.     In  this  respect  they  somewhat  re- 
semble some  of  our  best  Figs.     Close  to  where 
I  write  there  are  two  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  of 
unknown  ages,  which  have  ripened  two  crops  a 
year  for  over  sixty  years.     And  I  challenge  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  to  say  if  he  ever  knew  a 
Wistaria  sinensis  too  old  to  flower  freely. 

D.  T.  F. 


they  sliould  be  watered  when  necessary,  and 
if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaf-mould, 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  or  something  in  that  way,  it 
serves  to  maintain  the  soil  in  an  even  state 
of  moisture,  and  also  protects  from  frost. 
With  regard  to  the  diflerent  shrubs  avail- 
able for  forcing,  there  are  now  a  great 
many  more  kinds  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago.  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Almonds,  Thorns,  Staphylea  colchica  and 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  are  largely 
grown  for  the  purpose,  but  besides  these  there 
are  the  Laburnum,  some  of  the  Weigelas, 
Spinea  confusa,  S.  Thunbergi,  the  Guelder 
Rose,  Forsythia  suspensa,  F.  viridissima, 
Daphne  Genkwa,  Styrax  japonica,  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia,  Chionanthus  virginicus,  C.  retusus, 
Berberis  stenophylla,  Choisya  teruata,  Cydonia 
Maulei,  Magnolias,  Zenobia  speciosa  and  its 
variety  pulverulenta,  Cytisus  Andreanus,  and 
others.  T. 


SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 

There  are  two  very  different  ways  of  treating 
shrubs  that  are  intended  for  forcing  prematurely 
into    bloom  ;    firstly,    lifting    them    from    the 
open  ground  in  the  autumn  and  at  once  potting 
them  ;     and    secondly,     keeping     them     alto- 
gether confined  in  pots,  and  forcing  them  year 
after  year.     Where  this  latter  method  is  prac- 
tised, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  the 
display  of  flowers  is  past  the  plants  need  just 
as  much  care  in  their  treatment  as  before,  that 
is,  they  should  after  blooming  be  protected  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tender  foliage  will  not  be 
injured  by  cold,  cutting  winds  or  spring  frosts, 
and  after  all  danger  is  over  the  plants  should  be 
plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.     They  must  throughout  the  summer 
receive  every  attention  in  the  matter  of  water, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  some  stimulant  will 
be  of  service.     Where  a  few  shrubs  are  grown 
in    this    way    for    forcing,    and     others     that 
may   be    required    are   lifted   from    the    open 
ground  and  potted,  the  established  plants  should 
be  employed  for  the  earliest  batches,  and  those 
just  lifted  for  the  later  ones,  as  in  their  case 
much  less  forcing  will  be  rei|uired.     As  a  rule, 
the   blooms  on  plants  that  are  established  in 
pots  retain  their  beauty  for  a  longer  period  than 
those  just  potted.     Hot  sunny  weather  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  is  very 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  con- 
sequent  formation   of   flower-buds,    and    such 
being  the  case,  it  is  more  than  prol)able  that 
forced  shrubs  will  as  a  rule  prove   very  satisfac- 
tory during  the  forthcoming  season.     Early  pot- 
ting should  as  far  as  possible  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
intended  for  forcing,  as  by  so  doing  the  roots 
will  take  possession  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
new  soil  before  they  are  required  to  be  taken  in- 
doors.    Thus  a  good  general  plan,  wherever  it 
can    be  followed    out,    is  to    pot    the    shrubs 
intended  for  forcing  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.     In  order  toenourage 
the  formation   of   roots   as    much   as   possible 


Weigela  Eva  Rathke. — If  it  is  as  continu- 
ous blooming  un<ler  any  conditions  as  the  speci- 
mens shown  by  Mr.  Waterer  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  show  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  this  will  be 
a  very  valuable  flowering  shrub  and  must  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Weigelas.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  deep,  but  bright 
red,  and  the  specimens  shown  were  as  fresh  as  if 
it  was  the  end  of  May  rather  than  that  of  August. 
To  have  Weigelas  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
bloom  at  the  end  of  the  summer  will  be  a  new 
departure,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  observed 
many  of  the  ordinary  forms  th's  season  producing 
a  fair  secondary  crop  of  blossoms,  that  is,  where 
the  plants  have  not  suffered  from  the  drought.  The 
most  continuous  blooming  of  the  Weigelas  that  I 
have  observed  up  to  the  present  is  the  white 
Weigela  Candida,  a  rather  erect-growing  form,  with 
longer  and  more  Willow-like  leaves  than  any  of 
the  others  ;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  by  a 
few  cut  specimens,  the  newer  variety  leaves  that 
far  behind.— T. 

Vitex  Agnus  -  castus.—  Unless  in  especially 
favoured  districts,  this  is  only  seen  as  a  wall  shrub, 
and  even  then  it  seldom  flowers  as  it  is  doing  this 
season,  for  in  some  cases  every  shoot  is  terminated 
by  its  spike-like  panicle  of  blossoms.  It  is  in  warm 
lit;ht  soils  rather  a  free-growing  shrub,  clothed 
with  digitate  leaves,  hoary  beneath,  and  imparting 
to  the  entire  plant  a  somewhat  greyish  appearance. 
The  stiff-growing  panicles  of  blossoms  are  made 
up  of  several  whorls,  the  individual  blooms  being 
small  and  of  a  bluish  white  tint,  so  that  they  are 
by  no  means  showy  ;  but  when  borne  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  I  have  seen  them  this  year,  they  present 
a  pretty  and  uncommon  appearance.  This  A'itex 
is  a  native  of  a  considerable  district  along  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  and  has,  ac- 
cording to  Loudon,  been  known  in  this  country  for 
over  3U0  years. — T. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  recently  in 
bloom  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  is  an  interesting  shrub, 
being  in  beauty  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
few  kinds  are  in  flower.  The  growth  is  very 
free,  and  it  will  succeed  well  in  the  open  in  not 
too  exposed  spots  where  the  soil  is  moderately 
light.  It  attains  several  feet  in  height  and  bears 
a  profusion  of  creamy-white  flowers,  of  which  the 
calyces  are  purplish  red,  whilst  they  are  also 
sweetly  scented. 

Crataegus  coccinea. — There  are  not  many 
seasons  in  which  the  berries  of  the  scarlet  fruited 
Thorn  are  as  brightly  coloured  as  they  are  this 
year,  nor  borne  in  as  great  profusion.  So  numerous 
are  they,  that  in  many  individuals  the  entire  tree  is 
quite  a  scarlet  mass,  and  they  then  form  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  in  the  woodlands,  or  a 
single  specimen  of  this  Thorn  on  a  lawn  will 
enable  its  various  ornamental  features  to  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage, 
forms    a    vigorous-growing 


height  of  20  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  is  amply 
furnished  with  large,  bright  green,  shining  foliage. 
The  fact  that  it  does  not  bloom  till  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  common  Hawthorn  are  over  ii 
another  point  in  its  favour,  as  by  this  and  a  few 
others,  principally  North  American  kinds,  the 
Thorn  season  is  considerably  extended.  C.  coc- 
cinea flowers  about  the  end  of  May,  and  the  large 
flattened  corymbs  of  white  blossoms  are  then  very 
showy,  while  the  autumn  display  is  not  limited  to 
the  bright  coloured  fruit,  as  before  the  leaves  drop 
they  become  richly  suffused  with  yellow,  with 
occasionally  a  flush  of  scarlet.  It  is  readily  in- 
creased by  seeds,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance 
and  to  its  wide  distribution  there  are  numerous 
varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Though  introduced  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  its  merits  are  often  passed 
over  in  favour  of  greatly  inferior  subjects. — T. 

Clerodendron  foetidum.— The  hot  weather 
we  have  experienced  during  the  present  season 
seems  to  have  suited  this  Clerodendron,  as  it  is 
flowering  freely,  and  I  noted  some  good  examples 
of  it  in  a  cut  state  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Though  one  of  Fortune's  intro- 
ductions and  thoroughly  hardy  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  quite  an  uncommon 
plant.  Still,  when  flowering  freely  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  a  place  assigned  it  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  flowers  of  the  present  season.  Unlike 
the  commonly  cultivated  members  of  the  genus, 
the  stems  of  this  are  only  of  annual  duration,  but 
of  a  stout,  sturdy  nature,  and  reach  a  height  of  4 
feet  to  5  feet.  The  large  heart-shaped  leaves  are 
very  ornamental,  while  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
large  closely  packed  terminal  heads,  and  make  a 
goodly  shoV.  They  are  of  a  bright  rosy  red  tmt, 
deeper  in  the  bud  state  than  they  are  after  expan- 
sion. This  Clerodendron  succeeds  best  in  a  fairly 
moist  spot,  and  when  in  a  flourishing  state  will 
quickly  spread  underground.  The  speciflc  name  of 
fcetidiim  is  derived  from    the    unpleasant^ 


smell 


iven  off  by  the  entire  plant  if  roughly  handled  or 
bruised  in  any  way.  It  is  also  known  as  Cleroden- 
dron Bungei,  and  is  a  native  of  Northern  China. 
The  only  other  hardy  species,  C.  trichotomum,  is 
altogether  a  better  known  plant  than  the  other, 
and  is  now  generally  to  be  met  with  in  any  collec- 
tion of  flowering  shrubs.  The  fact  that  lt_  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  bloom  tifl  the  autumn  is  a  point  in 
its  favour.  This  Clerodendron  will  under  favour- 
able conditions  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  large 
bush  or  small  tree,  and  when  in  full  flower  is  very 
ornamental.  The  flowers  of  this  are  white,  and 
protrude  from  large  red  calyces  after  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  indoor  kinds,  while  the  blooms  of 
C.  fcttidum,  both  in  their  appearance  and  arrange- 
ment, are  more  like  those  of  an  Ixora.— H.  P. 


Rose   Garden. 

POT  CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE. 
It  is  when  the  cold,  frosty  nights  of  October 
and  November  set  in  that  well  -  developed 
Roses  are  esteemed,  and  even  more  so  in  the 
early  spring  months.  Amateurs  and  others 
who  make  a  specialty  of  Roses  always  have 
their  plants  before  them,  and  whenever  there 
is  a  press  of  garden  work  demanding  attention 
other  things  may  suffer,  but  the  Roses  never. 
My  own  experience  with  general  gardening  has 
been  that  gardeners  are  apt  to  allow  their  pot 
Roses  to  be  neglected  during  the  summer 
months.  Mildew,  green-fly,  and  red  spider 
get  upon  the  leaves,  and  the  time  required  to 
keep  them  clean  is  not  easy  to  be  found.  In 
a  season  such  as  we  have  passed  through  in  the 
south  of  England  and  in  gardens  where  no 
additional  hands  have  been  found  to  do  the 
azures  lo  oe  seeu  ,  work,  gardeners  have  been  at  their  wits  end 
Thescarlet  fruited  Thorn  to  keep  their  plants  and  flowers  in  passable 
tree    that  reaches  a  '  condition.      Everything    has    required    water, 
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and  water  has  not  been  always  obtainable, 
and  at  such  times  the  plants  which  have  been 
turned  out  of  doors  for  the  summer  are  apt 
to  sutler  from  mere  lack  of  time  to  f^ive  them  tlie 
attention  they  daily  need.  I  am  tempted  to 
write  about  pot  Roses  at  tliis  time  because  I 
observe  our  own  require  to  be  repotted.  I 
usually  do  this  about  the  end  of  August  or 
early  iu  September.  We  have  no  room  even 
for  the  Tea  Hoses  under  glass  in  summer, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  wet  seasons 
all  the  Tea-scented  group  would  be  more  satis- 
f.ictory  if  kept  under  glass  in  a  light,  airy 
greenhouse  all  the  jea-  round.  At  present  we 
have  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered,  but 
sunny  place,  and  the  flower-pots  stand  on  a 
hard  bottom  of  ashes.  To  do  Roses  well  in 
pots  some  care  is  necessary  iu  repotting  them, 
and  the  potting  material  should  be  of  the  be.st 
quality.  They  are  also  impatient  of  stagnant 
water  at  the  roots  ;  therefore,  free  drainage 
must  be  provided  for  them,  and  the  plants 
must  also  be  stood  in  a  position  out  of 
doors  where  worms  cannot  find  ingress  by 
the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower- pots. 
Before  commencing  to  repot,  see  that  the  leaves 
are  ([uite  free  from  insect  pests  and  mildew. 
They  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew, 
and  it  is  very  destructive  indeed,  quite  spoiling 
the  leaves  and  eflectually  checking  their  growth. 
I  find  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  lay 
the  plants  on  their  sides  and  thoroughly  syringe 
them  with  soft  soapy  water  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  about  S  ozs.  of  sulphur  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  This  not  only  desti'oys  the  mildew, 
but  also  the  aphis  tribe  and  red  spider.  I  have 
only  once  had  to  deal  with  the  orange  fungus. 
It  appeared  on  some  pot  Roses  I  had  in  from 
the  nursery,  and  not  having  seen  this  pest 
before,  I  was  alarmed  and  felt  much  iuclined  to 
burn  the  whole  lot  of  plants  and  stand  the  loss 
of  them.  Second  thoughts  are  often  best,  and 
it  was  so  in  this  instance,  for  I  carefully  cut 
out  every  bit  of  disease,  and  as  the  plants  were 
not  large,  I  dipped  them  in  the  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  mixture,  and,  as  a  positive  fact,  that 
was  the  first  and  the  last  I  ever  had  of 
the  orange  fungus  amongst  the  Roses.  After 
dipping  or  syringing  the  plants,  let  them  lie  on 
their  sides  for  an  hour  or  t  vo  to  drain  oft' 
the  water,  for  if  it  drains  down  the  stems  and 
into  the  flower-pots,  the  roots  are  injured.  It 
will  be  seen  in  a  day  or  two  whether  the  leaves 
and  stems  are  quite  free  from  their  insect  and 
parasitical  enemies,  and  if  they  are,  give  a 
thorough  syringing  with  rain  water,  and  when 
the  leaves  are  dry  set  about  repotting  them.  I 
use  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  yellow  loam,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  fourth  part  of  leaf- 
mould,  as  much  decayed  stable  manure  and  an 
S  inch  potful  of  crushed  bones  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  loam  ;  a  little  coarse  sand  may  also  be 
added.  The  old  spent  soil  should  be  forked 
out  from  amongst  tlie  roots  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  a  pointed  stick,  or,  what  is  better, 
a  pointed  iron  kept  for  this  purpose.  Some 
tough  fibre  is  always  placed  over  the  drainage 
to  jirevent  the  finer  particles  from  mixing  with 
it.  The  potting  material  is  worked  well  in 
amongst  the  roots  and  packed  in  rather  firmly 
with  a  wooden  rammer.  See  also  that  the 
plants  are  moderately  moi.st  at  the  roots 
before  repotting  them,  and  do  not  give 
any  water  for  at  least  a  day  after  repot- 
ting. In  dull,  drizzly,  cold  weather  water  may 
not  be  needed,  for  it  is  an  error  to  give  newly- 
potted  plants  much  water  until  the  roots  have 
taken  well  hold  of  the  new  potting  soil.  The 
Roses  may  be  left  out  in  the  open  garden  until 
the  beginning  of  October,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Tea-scented  kinds,  which  would  do  better  if 


they  were  placed  under  glass  after  repotting; 
moreover,  they  also  prefer  lighter  potting  soil 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  hardier 
Roses.  A  littlo  light  fibrous  peat  added  to  the 
compost  as  above  would  greatly  improve  it  for 
the  Teas. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  Teas  are  by 
far  the  Ijest  for  autumn  blooming,  and  plenty 
of  Roses  can  be  gathered  from  a  bed  of  them 
out  of  doors  until  damp  and  cold  nights  prevent 
the  blo.ssoms  from  opening,  and  it  is  after  this 
time  that  the  pot  Roses  come  in  useful  for  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  blooming.  We  have  a 
house,  light  and  airy,  constructed  for  flowering 
Tree  Carnations,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Bouvar- 
dias,  il'c,  and  the  treatment  these  require  in 
October,  November,  and  December  exactly 
suits  the  requirements  of  the  Roses  if  they  have 
been  prepared  by  resting  at  the  right  time 
after  the  summer  or  spring  flowering  was  over. 
The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  become  com- 
paratively dry  at  the  roots  and  be  rested,  as 
they  would  be  in  some  districts  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  these  Tea  Roses  form  a  large 
industry  for  the  production  of  cut  blooms  in 
the  winter.  In  the  Riviera  scarcely  any  rain 
falls  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  Septem- 
ber. Roses  lo.se  their  leaves  owing  to  drought 
and  heat,  and  the  long  days  of  summer  are  their 
period  of  re.st.  In  August  or  early  in  September 
they  are  pruned,  and  Roses  thus  treated  will 
flower  iu  the  Riviera  from  late  in  October  until 
the  middle  of  .Tanuary.  We  can  imitate  very 
nearly  the  conditions  of  the  south  of  Europe 
with  our  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  for  they  are  far 
better  for  our  purpose  than  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Although  both  are  grown  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  they  are  not  equally  well  adapted 
for  greenhouse  culture  here.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  comparatively  dry  after  flowering,  and 
if  it  rains,  keep  the  rain  from  them.  Prune 
them  in  August,  and  when  they  have  well  started 
they  may  be  placed  iu  the  house  where  they  are 
to  flower.  This  house  is  heated  with '1-inch  hot- 
water  pipes  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  besides  this 
a  flow  and  return  1-inch  pipe  have  been  fixed  to 
the  roof,  one  of  them  about  1  foot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  rafters,  and  the  other  0  inches 
higher  up.  These  small  pipes  are  of  much  value 
in  drying  up  condensed  water,  and  also  for 
preventing  frost  from  gathering  on  the  glass  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rafters.  J.  Dougla.s. 


AUTUMN    ROSES. 


This  is  a  very  good  season  for  Roses,  although  in 
July  the  flowers  were  quickly  over  through  the 
excessive  heat.  Even  when  cut  for  the  house  they 
lasted  only  a  short  period.  But  if  the  weather  re- 
mains fine,  the  flowers  of  several  varieties  will  be 
in  good  character  through  the  autumn,  a  succes- 
sion being  maintained  at  a  time  of  year  when  Roses 
are  as  welcome  as  in  mid-July.  When  in  the 
Waltham  Cross  nursery  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  acd 
Son  a  few  days  ago  we  made  notes  of  several  of 
the  more  conspicuous  kinds  for  their  autumn- 
floweiing,  and  it  is  varieties  that  are  in  beauty  over 
a  lengthened  period  that  should  be  freely  planted. 
In  spite  of  the  protracted  drought  the  plants 
appear  in  vigorous  health. 

Amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  that  fine 
Rose  Mrs.  John  Laing  was  blooming  exceptionally 
well,  aud  whether  in  the  height  of  summer  or  mid- 
autumn  this  Pne  variety  is  satisfactory,  whilst  the 
plants  are  very  free  from  mildew,  which  has  played 
havoc  amocgst  some  kinds.  If  only  half-a-dozen 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  planted,  this  should  cer- 
tainly be  included,  its  flowers  large,  finely  shaped, 
very  sweetly  scented,  and  rose-pink  in  colour. 
There  was  more  competition  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  this  variety  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Rose 
show   than   of  ary  other,  proof  of  its  usefulcess. 


Another  very  good  autumn-blooming  kind  is  Ella 
Gordon,  which  is  a  vigorous  grower,  though  one 
does  not  see  it  often  in  gardens.  It  is  a  fine  au- 
tumnal variety,  and  produces  large,  full,  globular 
shaped  flowers,  which  may  be  described  as  of  a 
clear  cherry  colour.  The  clean,  broad  foliage 
betokens  a  robust  constitution,  and  the  distinctly 
coloured  flowers  are  produced  with  freedom  over  a 
long  season.  La  France  we  saw  very  good,  the 
rows  of  it  presenting  splendid  flowers,  and  the  well- 
known  Alfred  Colomb  was  exceptionally  free. 
This  still  remains  one  of  the  best  garden  Itoses, 
the  plants  strong  growing  and  the  flowers  bright 
red  in  colour.  It  is  useful  both  for  exhibition  and 
the  garden,  and  is  a  good  autumnal.  I'ride  tf 
Waltham  is  also  a  vigorous  growing  Hose,  and 
bears  well  into  the  autumn,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
soft  flesh  colour  touchel  with  rose,  whilst  a  note 
may  also  be  made  of  the  variety  Marchioness  of 
Lome,  which  from  the  first  time  we  .saw  it  some 
years  ago  in  this  nursery  has  maintained  its  rich 
promise.  The  flowers  are  perhaps  a  little  thin, 
but  large,  finely  shaped,  and  exceedingly  fragrant, 
a  point  upon  which  one  can  scarcely  lay  too  much 
stress  when  many  novelties  are  practically  with- 
out this  precious  attribute.  This  kind  is  as  fra- 
grant as  the  old  Cabbage  Rose,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  rose  colour  touched  with  a  carmine 
shade  in  the  centre.  It  is  evirlently  a  good 
autumnal,  as  shown  by  the  plants  in  this  nursery. 
Charles  Lamb  has  taken  a  respectable  place 
amongst  exhibition  varieties,  and  may  be  mentioned 
for  its  freedom  in  autumn.  The  plant  is  vigorous 
in  growth  and  the  flowers  red  in  colour,  a  clear 
shining  tint,  which  is  Especially  pleasing  in  the 
long  shapely  buds.  One  of  the  gems  of  all  is  the 
now  popular  Hybrid  Perpetual  Augustine  Guinois- 
seau,  which  at  Waltham  Cross,  as  elsewhere,  is 
very  beautiful.  This  is  a  true  garden  Rose,  scarcely 
full  enough  for  exhibition,  but  that  is  of  little 
moment,  as  the  show  should  be  last  considered 
when  estimating  the  value  of  a  certain  variety. 
We  have  seen,  however,  many  excellent  flowers  at 
the  exhibitions,  but  it  is  in  the  garden  that  its 
beauty  is  revealed.  The  plant  is  remarkably  vigor- 
ous and  very  free,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of 
those  of  La  France,  hence  the  name  White  La 
France,  although  "  white  ''  is  scarcely  descriptive, 
as  the  flowers  are  touched  with  a  salmon-rose  tint 
in  the  centre,  whilst  they  are  delicately  and  power- 
fully scented.  A  bed  of  it  would  make  a  delight- 
ful feature. 

Of  the  China  Roses  several  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  the  finest  is  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy, 
which  is  very  free,  strong  and  blight  in  colour,  a 
rose  shade  touched  with  yellow.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  its  section  ami  blooms 
well  into  the  autumn. 

The  beautiful  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  was 
flowering  freely,  and  two  other  Bourbon  kinds  of 
interest  were  Queen  of  Bedders  and  Queen,  the 
flower  of  the  former  of  a  deep  crimson,  that  of  the 
latter  being  more  of  a  rosy  tone. 

That  most  charming  section  of  all— the  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Teas— were,  of  course,  in  full  beauty, 
and  they  are  unrivalled  for  long  cent  inu.T  nee  in 
bloom,  in  mild  seasons  giving  welcome  handfuls  of 
flowers  tar  into  the  autumn.  This  class  has  grown 
immensely  in  popularity  during  recent  years,  and 
the  large  breadths  at  Waltham  Cross  are  bright 
with  colour.  The  more  recent  blooms  are 
less  flimsy  than  those  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season  and  last  longer  when  cut  for  the 
house.  One  of  the  best  is  Marie  van  Houtte, 
and  this  year  its  colouring  is  especially  cha- 
racteristic, the  flowers  touched  with  yellow  and 
edged  with  delicate  rose.  Another  favourite,  Mme. 
Lambard, is  excellent,  and  a  few  other  kinds  arenote- 
worthy.  Grace  Darling  is  remarkably  fine,  and  this 
Hybrid  Tea,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bennett's  most 
notable  acquisitions,  is  remarkably  free  and 
vigorous  when  upon  its  own  roots.  A  good  bed  of 
this  in  the  garden  is  very  useful,  as  flowers  appear 
until  quite  the  season  of  frosts.  They  are  of  cream 
white  colour,  suffused  with  a  rosy  pirk  shade,  and 
large  and  full.  Very  beautiful  also  is  Viscountess 
Fclkestone,  cne   of  the  most   lovely  of  all  Roses. 
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It  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  the  plants  being 
ligorous  in  growth  and  exceptionally  free,  pro- 
ducing large,  delicately  fragrant  flowers  almost 
cream  colour,  but  sometimes  touched  with  pink, 
with  the  centre  suffused  with  a  salmon  shade.  It  is 
a  splendid  autumnal.  The  Bride,  Mme.  Hoste,  Anna 
OUivier,  and  Hon.  Edith  GifEord  are  all  blooming 
freely,  but  they  are  too  well  known  to  need  des- 
cription. We  may  point  out,  however,  a  few  kinds 
not  so  familiar  which  are  in  excellent  condition  at 
present.  One  is  Sunset,  a  sport  from  Perle  des 
Jardins,  which  has  flowers  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  parent,  but  differing  in  colour,  this  being 
be.'t  described  as  of  an  apricot  shade.  It  flowers 
well.  Corinna  has  been  previously  described  in 
The  Gakden,  and  it  is  a  Rose  that  we  feel  sure 
will  become  largely  grown  for  its  freedom,  distinct 
colour  and  hardiness.  A  new  Rose  that  deserves 
a  note  is  Christine  de  Noue.  It  is  a  satisfactory 
autumnal,  the  flowers  rich  crimson,  touched  with 
rose,  and  the  centre  shaded  salmon.  They  are 
large,  fragrant,  and  very  charming  when  cut. 
White  Lady  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to 
the  Hybrid  Teas.  The  flowers  commence  to  open 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  plants  are  now  bear- 
ing a  large  quantity,  whilst  the  petals  are  ex- 
ceptionally broad,  the  colour  creamy  white. 


have  a  little  of  the  following  varieties  inter- 
mingled with  a  good  type  of  C.  Mermet.  It  has  a 
little  of  the  shape  and  centre  of  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neron,  while  the  outside  of  the  bloom  reminds 
one  of  Madame  Bravy  ;  in  short  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  three,  and  inferior  to  neither.  This  week 
a  friend  of  mine  mentioned  that  he  had  a  similar 
sport,  and  when  I  described  mine  he  said,  "  It  is 
like  mine."  Singularly,  both  were  produced  two 
years  ago.  I  have  worked  three  plants  from  the 
shoot  which  sported,  and  they  have  been  reworked 
from.  AH  are  constant,  and  the  remains  of  the 
original  shoot  continue  to  throw  light  coloured 
flowers.  Two  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  La  France  and 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  have  recently  produced 
several  sports.  Then  we  have  The  Bride,  another 
sport  from  Catherine  Mermet,  so  that  we  see  some 
varieties  evidently  possess  a  greater  sporting  ten- 
dency than  others.  Among  zonal  Pelargoniums 
we  find  Vesuvius  producing  a  number  of  distinct 
sports,  while  doubtless  Mr.  Molyneux  could  point 
to  several  instances  among  Chrysanthemums. — 

RiDGEWOOD. 


graceful  spray  filled  and  favoured  the  judges' 
eyes  on  their  behalf. 

Too  long  rosarians  have  striven  in  vain  to 
make  Roses  look  thus  after  separating  those 
two  things  which  Nature  and  art  alike  have 
mated — flowers  and  foliage.  We  have  but  to 
join  these  in  due  proportion  in  the  future  to 
reap  fresh  victories  in  the  somewhat  new  and 
very  charming  field  of  arranging  Roses  for 
efi-ect.  D.  T.  F. 


Rose  Senateur  Vaisse  is  still  one  of  the  finest 
scarlet  Roses  we  have.  This  autumn  I  have  had 
some  grand  specimens  of  this  old  favourite,  which, 
like  La  France,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  M.  Niel, 
took  the  Rose  world  by  storm  during  its  first  two 
or  three  seasons.  Senateur  Vaisse  is  a  good 
grower,  flowers  fairly  freely,  and  the  blooms  are  of 
great  size  and  substance,  also  exquisitely  scented. 
We  do  not  see  this  variety  exhibited  during  the 
summer  shows  so  often  as  usual,  probably  because 
there  are  many  others  which  produce  better  sum- 
mer flowers.  It  is  rather  late,  but  in  the  autumn 
few  can  surpass  this  and  Mme.  Victor  Verdier 
among  dark  scarlet  Roses. — R. 

Standard  Roses. — A  well  -  grown  standard 
Rose  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  especially  in  a 
shrubbery  and  upon  a  lawn.  I'ar  too  many  pur- 
chasers do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  choose  a  variety  of  vigor- 
ous habit.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  of  the 
climbing  section,  but  that  a  class  represented  by 
Dupny  Jamain  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetufils,  and  Anna  OUivier,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  others  in  the  Tea-scented  class.  Un- 
less a  Rose  is  of  vigorous  habit  it  is  of  no  value  as 
a  standard  for  more  than  one  or  two  seasons.  To 
take  down  the  name  of  a  Rose  at  an  exhibition, 
and  order  standards  of  it  without  making  inquiry 
into  its  habit  of  growth  is  in  many  cases  only 
courting  failure.  Purchasers  had  far  better  trust 
the  trade  grower  to  send  them  another  variety  as 
nearly  as  possible  approaching  the  one  ordered 
should  the  desired  kind  not  be  suitable  for  stan- 
dard culture.  Several  Roses  have  been  remarkably 
well  shown  this  season,  many  of  which  are  by  no 
means  suited  for  standards.  I  may  mention 
Horace  Vernet  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  as  striking 
examples  of  this. — R. 

Rose  sports. — Has  anyone  noticed  how  the 
sports  from  old  varieties  are  increasing?  Until  the 
matter  is  given  a  little  thought,  it  strikes  one  as 
being  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  that  a  plant 
of  any  given  variety  should  suddenly  develop  a  spor- 
tive tendency,  and  that  this  should  happen  simul- 
taneously in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Almost 
all  plants  that  are  usually  propagated  by  any  other 
method  than  from  seed  show  this  characteristic 
more  or  less.  But  to  confine  myself  to  Roses.  Let 
us  take  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  This  Rose  produced 
a  white  sport,  both  in  America  and  England, 
almost  simultaneously,  and  they  are  exactly  alike. 
I  allude  to  The  Queen  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  the  former  sent  out  by  Messrs.  DingcSe  and 
Canard,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  of  Oxford, 
both  being  distributed  during  the  same  year — 1890. 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  also  sported  with  me  in  1891, 
producing  exactly  the  same  flower.  I  have  a  plant 
of  Catherine  Mermet  which  has  Drnduced  a  sport 
of  great  promise.     It  is  cmstfnt,  an'   se(  ms  to 


ROSES  ARRANGED  FOR  EFFECT. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  deserve  the 
hearty  thanks  of  all  rosarians  for  their  persistent 
efibrtc  not  only  to  record  the  finest  Roses,  but 
to  have  these  shown  in  the  most  artistic  form. 
The  greatest  success  yet  reached  in  this  very 
desirable  direction  was  shown  in  the  exhibit 
of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  at  the 
recent  show  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
August  20  and  following  days.  The  Roses 
themselves  were  good  considering  the  peculiar 
season,  and  also  that  it  was  a  four  days'  show. 
It  is,  therefore,  high  praise  to  aflirm  that  the 
majority  of  the  varieties  at  the  close  of  such  a 
hot  August  were  nearly  up  to  the  average  quality, 
and  that  a  few  of  them,  such  as  I'ldeal,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  Augustine  Guinoisseau  were  very 
fine.  In  other  parts  of  the  show  there  were 
also  some  fine  flowers  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Star  of  Waltham,  Etienue  Levet, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 

But  the  great  feature  in  the  Rose  groups  for 
eft'ect,  and  especially  in  the  first  prize  collection 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  was 
the  massing  of  particular  varieties  of  Roses  into 
groups  or  basketfuls,  and  the  placing  of  the 
latter  at  different  heights  and  distributed  over 
large  areas  on  the  ground  line.  Instead  of 
single  blooms  in  threes  or  in  bunches,  most 
of  these  groups  were  dozens  or  more  of 
blooms  of  the  same  variety,  but  always  in 
sufficient  mass  to  form  a  telling  group.  In 
this  way  it  is  more  obvious  that  a  mass 
of  such  Roses  as  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, Boule  deNeige,  or  Gloire  de  Dijon  gives 
weight  to  all  such  groupings.  But  mere  num- 
bers of  Roses  and  masses  are  apt  to  lead  to  a 
very  dreary  monotony  unless  other  variations, 
such  as  those  of  height  and  distance,  are  intro- 
dtioed.  Such  variations  as  well  as  those  of 
colour  and  size  gave  a  peculiar  finish  and  charm 
to  this  large  and  telling  arrangement  of  Roses. 
And  then  there  was  another  and  even  more 
startling  innovation  in  a  group  of  what  was 
generally  understood  to  be  cut  flowers.  Stan- 
dard and  other  Roses  in  pots  were  used  as  ac- 
cessories, if  not  parts  of  the  Roses  arranged 
for  efl'ect.  It  would  have  been  a  thousand  pities 
had  the  presence  of  Roses  in  pots  disqualified 
this  strikingly  beautiful  collection,  for  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  verdure  of  the 
Rose  plants,  their  artistic  setting  in  fact,  did 
very  much  to  win  the  highest  awards  for  the 
cut  blooms.  True,  they  were  good  in  themselves, 
skilfully  massed  and  well  placed  alike  as  to 
height  and  distance,  but  the  verdant  leaves  and 
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LILICJM    DAL  HANS  ON  I. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

The  hybrid  Lily  now  illustrated  first  flowered 
at  Southborougli  in  July,  1890,  and,  as  its 
name  indicates,  was  raised  from  L.  Martagou 
dalmaticuni  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Hau- 
soni.  It  generally  blooms  in  July,  but,  like 
c.verytliing  else  in  this  extraordinary  year  of 
lieat  and  drought,  it  was  fully  e.xpanded  in 
the  third  week  of  June,  and  being  unusually 
strong  and  vigorous,  I  had  a  photo  taken  of 
the  group  when  it  was  at  its  best.  It  is 
of  vigorous  growth  and  constitution,  being 
fully  5  feet  high, and  in  this  respect  following 
the  habit  of  the  male  rather  than  of  the  seed- 
bearing  parent.  In  July,  1891,  I  sent  a 
spike  of  it  to  Mr.  Macfarlane,  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  of  August  8 
he  gave  the  following  description  of  it : — 

HYBRID  LILIES. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Powell,  of  Southborough 
Tunbridge  Wells,  fully  a  fortnight  ago  a  magnili- 
cent  flowering  shoot  of  the  above  hybrid  Lily, 
flowered  for  the  first  time  by  him  last  year,  and 
noticed  by  you  in  the  Gardeiwr's  Chronicle  of  July, 
1890.  Its  parentage  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  hybrid  flowered  this  season  at  Haarlem  aad 
recently  described  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Whether  it  be  owing  (as  it  probably  is)  to  the 
bulbs  being  young  and  vigorous,  certain  it  is  that 
the  specimens  sent  over-topped  in  stature  and 
flower-production  either  of  the  parents  as  grown 
here,  so  that  the  specimen  quite  recalled  Kolreuter's 
description  of  some  other  hybrids  which  showed 
"  statura  ponderosa." 

The  hybrid  has  a  special  interest,  as  being  the 
progeny  of  species  very  nearly  related  systemati 
cally,  but  widely  isolated  in  geographical  range. 
L.  dalmaticum  is  a  South  European  and  Hima- 
layan form,  while  L.  Hansoni  is  Californian.  In 
naked  eye  characters,  Mr.  Powell  considered  that 
the  stem  showed  little  of  the  Hansoni  parentage  ; 
but  a  comparison  both  last  year  and  this  soon  con- 
vinced me,  in  spite  of  Professor  Meehan's  remon- 
strance, that  Nature  had  followed  her  common 
laws  and  that  we  had  a  very  even  fusion  of  parent 
peculiarities.  The  leaf -colour  of  L.  dalmaticum  is 
a  deep  purple-green,  of  L.  Hansoni  a  bright  green, 
while  a  leaf  of  the  offspring  placed  between, 
formed  a  neat  transition  in  tint. 

I  have  been  prevented  as  yet  from  making  a 
complete  microscopic  examination,  but  from  study 
of  the  leaf  epidermis  as  to  cell  shape,  number  of 
stomata,  &c,,  I  fully  expect  the  hybrid  will  come 
very  fairly  between  the  parents  in  its  vegetative 
parts.  The  flowers,  however,  Mr.  Powell  truly 
remarks,  are  as  exactly  intermediate  as  one  could 
expect.    The  mingling  in   diluted  degree    of  the 

*  Drawn  for  Thk  Garden  in  Mr.  PoweU's  garden 
at  Southborough,  TuubridKe  Wells,  by  H.  G.  Moon. 
Lithographed  and  priuted  by  Guillaume  Severoyns. 
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deep  purple  colour  of  the  seed  parent  with  tlie 
yellow  and  spotted  condition  of  the  sire  is  a  very 
nicely  balanced  one.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Baker, 
Lily  hybrids  have  been  a  rarity,  but  after  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  pollen  and  ovules  of 
ihis  one,  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  it  may  be 
perpetuated  in  a  pure  state  or  crossed  successfully 
with  either  parent  or  anotlier  species.  The  pollen 
grains  seem  good  to  the  o.ttent  of  from  IK)  to 
9")  per  cent.,  thus  almost  e<|ualling  the  parents. 
The  ovules  are  well  formed,  and  contain  an  egg-cell 
and  lielp-cells  of  vigorous  appearance.  It  remains 
for  future  e.'iperiment  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  On  receipt  of  the 
specimen  in  full  bloom,  it  was  found  that  L. 
llansoni  had  linished  flowering  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  by  a  full  week,  while  L.  dalmati- 
cum  was  in  bud  and  only  opened  on  July  2'.l.  On 
inviting  an  expression  of  Mr.  Powell's  experiences, 
he  wrote.  "  Your  observation  as  to  the  flowering 
period  of  the  hybrid  being  intermediate  is  correct, 
for  the  plants  of  Hansoni  here  bloomed  before  any 
hybrid  expanded, and  the  otherparent(dalmaticum) 
is  now  (July  'Js)  in  bloom  ten  days  after  the  others 
were  over." 

Mr.  Macfarlane's  .anticipation  of  its  capa- 
city for  producing  seeil  has  been  fully  l)orne 
out  thi.s  year  and  last,  and  I  am  going  to  test 
its  vitality  by  sowing  the  seed  in  tho  open 
bonier  this  autumn,  my  experience  of  hardy 
bulbous  plants  being  that  the  seeds  will  vege- 
tate better  this  way  than  in  pots.  This  Lily 
and  L.  Hansoni  have  both  done  well  this  year, 
thoughniysoil  is  by  no  means  adaptedforLilies 
generally,  being  very  light  and  dry.  Some 
very  fine  imported  bulbs  of  L.  A\^ashingtonia- 
nuu:,  planted  certainly  very  late  (April),  only 
appeared  above  ground  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  and  must  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
e.xist,  as  the  drought  lia.s  killed  Rhododi'U- 
drons  established  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
L.  eximinm  did  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  the  buds  had  not  strength  to  expand; 
L.  tigrinum  vars.  were  not  so  much  affected, 
as  they  bloomed  well.  For  all  herbaceous 
]>lants  it  has  been  the  most  unfavourable  year 
I  ever  remember.  C.  B.  Powell. 


The  Week's  Work. 


OECHIDS. 

One  of  the  details  of  the  work  that  must  occa- 
sionally crop  up  is  the  repainting  of  the  houses. 
Ours  are  now  being  done,  and  this  necessitates  a 
good  deal  of  extra  labour,  but  as  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  early  in  October  suit  well 
for  painting,  so  do  they  also  for  giving  the  plants  a 
thorough  overhauling.  They  have  all  been  taken 
into  another  house,  tor  the  woodwork  gets  so  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  water,  that  unless  it  gets 
well  dried  before  repainting  the  work  is  worse 
Ihan  useless.  The  houses  ought  also  to  be  tho- 
roughly well  cleaned  before  repainting  them. 
Sometimes  the  woodwork  has  to  be  well  washed 
and  in  places  the  paint  will  come  off  entirely.  We 
are  putting  three  coats  of  paint  on  outside  and  two 
inside.  Allow  the  paint  to  be  well  dried  before 
the  plants  are  returned  to  the  house.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Orchids  and  taking  them  back  again 
will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
clean,  surface-dress,  or  repot  before  the  winter. 

Amongst  plants  that  may  be  repotted  now  are 
the  Sobralias.  The  Odontoglossums  may  either  be 
le.jotted  now  or  in  the  spring.)  .September  is  a  good 
month  to  repot  them,  but  I  have  done  so  in  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  the  results  have  not  varied 
much.  The  Sobralias  make  numerous  thick  fleshy 
roots  at  this  season  from  the  base  of  the  young 


growths,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  repot  them  care- 
fully into  larger  pots.  The  specimen  plants  of  S. 
macrantha  soon  become  pot-bound,  and  they  re- 
quire good  fibrous  peat  torn  up  by  hand  and  left  in 
a  lumpy  state,  some  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  broken 
crocks.  The  flower-pots  should  be  filled  to  about 
a  third  or  fourth  of  their  depth  with  drain.-ige.  If 
the  roots  are  all  right  leave  them  as  they  are,  and 
give  a  good  shift  to  admit  of  the  compost  being 
packed  in  all  round  the  ball  of  roots.  We  do  not 
raise  the  surface  of  the  compost  above  the  rims  of 
the  pots,  as  is  done  with  some  Orchids,  such  as 
Cattleyas,  l.;elias,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 
roots  are  well  on  the  moistside  before  repotting,  and 
the  compost  should  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
regards  moisture.  Do  not  give  the  plants  any 
water  for  about  two  days  after  repotting  them. 
Remove  any  old  spent  growths  to  give  all  those 
with  fresh  green  leaves  ample  space  and  the  young 
ones  free  scope  to  develop  fully.  Water  must  be 
applied  rather  freely  to  the  roots  when  the  plants 
are  growing,  but  when  at  rest  the  soil  may  be 
comparatively  dry  without  being  quite  dried  up. 
Besides  the  magnificent  old  S.  macrantha,  there 
are  now  a  number  of  other  varieties  and  species  of 
great  merit.  The  yellow-flowered  S.  .xantholeuca 
is  a  superb  species,  which  makes  fine  strong  growth 
in  a  well-shaded  house,  and  there  is  also  the 
charming  S.  leucoxantha,  with  pure  white  flowers 
anil  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  stain  in  the  throat. 
The  best  varieties  of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  produce  distinct 
and  very  handsome  flowers  in  August,  and 
now  that  such  plants  have  passed  out  of  bloom 
they  may  be  repotted,  and  large  plants  can  readily 
be  broken  up  into  smaller  ones.  Kemove  all 
decayed  compost,  for  in  time  the  peat  loses 
its  fibre  and  the  decayed  Sphagnum  Moss  unites 
with  it,  forming  a  fine  black  powder  quite  useless 
as  a  medium  for  the  roots  of  Orchids.  This  can 
easily  be  shaken  from  the  roots  or  removed  from 
amongst  them  with  a  pointed  stick,  but  it  is  an 
error  in  culture  to  allow  the  plants  to  get  into 
this  state  at  the  roots  ;  they  should  be  repotted 
before  so  much  decay  has  taken  place.  They  re- 
quire much  the  same  treatment  as  Cattleyas,  and 
will  thrive  in  the  warmest  end  of  that  house. 
Liclia  cinnabarina  requires  some  care  to  maintain 
it  in  a  vigorous  condition.  I  have  grown  it  well 
and  flowered  it  admirably  in  both  pots  and  baskets 
suspended  near  the  roof-glass  of  the  Cattleya  house 
for  a  few  years,  but  the  plants  have  a  habit  of 
getting  into  a  weak  state,  and  gradually  fail  until 
they  are  not  vigorous  enough  to  produce  flowering 
growths.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  reason  for 
this  decline  of  vigour,  and  I  think  it  is  probably 
because  the  plants  are  over- watered  when  they 
ought  to  be  kept  dry.  They  ought  to  be  repotted 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  and  once  in  two 
years  at  least.  Do  not  over-pot  them,  and  use  the 
"best  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  equal  portions.  The 
pots  ought  also  to  be  filled  quite  half  full  of  drain- 
age, but  I  believe  teak  baskets  are  better  adapted 
to  maintain  the  plants  in  health  than  flower-pots. 
I  have  tried  the  shallow  pans,  but  they  will  not 
do  for  very  long.  The  more  slender-growing  L, 
harpophylla  may  be  classed  with  it  as  regards 
treatment.  I  have  grown  this  well  for  several 
years  in  the  Cattleya  house,  using  rather  small 
flower-pots. 

I  see  the  leaves  of  the  Pleiones  have  already 
become  quite  yellow,  and  may  be  removed,  but 
this  is  not  a  sign  that  the  plants  may  have  water 
entirely  withheld  from  them.  If  this  is  done  the 
flowers  will  not  come  up  quite  so  strongly.  The 
species  to  flower  at  mid-winter  are  P.  maculata, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  P.  lagenaria  and  P. 
Wallichiana.  These  grow  together  and  flower  very 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  P.  humilis  and  P. 
Hookeri  flower  in  February,  and  make  their  growth 
in  the  cool  house  ;  they  will  soon  complete  their 
growth.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  at  this 
season,  but  the  most  important  is  repotting,  and, 
subject  to  having  the  plants  made  thoroughly 
clean,  first  see  that  all  the  repotting  that  can  be 
done  is  finished,  if  possible,  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  is  certainly  the  best  time  to  repot 
Cymbidium    Lowianum.     The    growths  are    now 


pushing  away,  and  soon  will  appear  the  poirit*  of 
the  flower-spikes,  which  develop  slowly  during  the 
winter,  and  produce  their  flowers  in  March  and 
onwards.  The  best  potting  soil  is  good  fibrous 
yellow  loam  with  a  little  good  peat  added,  some 
sand  and  a  fourth-part  of  light,  well-decayed  stable 
manure.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  but  do  not 
put  in  more  than  enough  to  prevent  sourness  in 
the  soil.  I  use  a  little  coarse  sand  with  the  com- 
post. The  plants  treated  as  above,  well  watered 
and  pkced  in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
grow  with  vigour  almost  beyond  belief.  Where 
the  spikes  push  out  from  amongst  the  leaves,  weak 
manure  water  is  helpful.  The  temperature  in  both 
the  Cattleya  house  and  the  warmest  house  may  be 
allowed  to  run  up  at  least  15°  above  the  minimum 
by  sun  heat,  and  it  is  better  now  not  to  let  the 
Cattleya  house  fall  below  60°,  and  the  East  India 
house  1).")°  at  night.  The  cool  house  will  be  about 
CM'  without  artificial  heat.  J.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Planting  Cabbage. — There  will  be  no  excuse 
this  season  for  not  getting  the  main  plot 
of  spring  Cabbage  put  out  early  enough  to  be- 
come well  established  before  winter,  as  the 
ground  will  be  at  liberty  and  should  have  been 
well  prepared  ere  this  by  digging  and  manuring. 
Before  planting,  however,  a  good  dressing  of  soot 
should  be  applied,  this  being  necessary  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  depredations  of  slugs,  as  these 
are  apt  to  appear  during  the  autumn  months. 
Where  club  has  not  affected  the  plants  there 
should  be  a  good  supply  on  hand  this  season,  as  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  the  plants  so  clean.  In 
fact  growth  has  been  too  free,  necessitating  the 
pricking  out  of  the  forwardest  plants  a  week  or 
two  since  to  check  growth.  The  smaller  ones  left 
behind  are  now  just  suitable  for  immediate  plant- 
ing. If  the  ground  has  only  been  very  recently 
dug  and  appears  to  be  at  all  loose,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  tread  it  over  lightly.  There  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  such  varieties  as  Ellam's  Early  Dwarf 
or  Mein's  No.  1  running  to  seed  or  flower-stem  on 
account  of  early  sowing  and  planting ;  conse- 
quently these  are  good  varieties  to  rely  upon  for 
the  earliest  cutting.  The  former  being  a  small 
gi'ower  the  rows  need  not  be  more  than  18  inches 
apart,  the  plants  being  set  out  1.5  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  For  others  of  larger  growth  2  feet 
should  be  allowed,  and  if  the  most  has  to  be  made 
of  the  room,  18  inches  in  the  rows.  On  light  land 
it  is  well  to  plant  in  lightly  drawn  drills,  but 
on  heavier  land  plant  on  the  level.  If  club  has 
attacked  the  roots  all  excrescences  should  be 
picked  off,  afterwards  dippingthe  roots  in  a  puddle 
formed  of  soil,  soot,  and  lime.  As  soon  as  it  is 
seen  that  the  plants  ha%-e  become  established,  a 
surface  stirring  with  a  hoe  will  be  of  benefit  in 
settling  the  soil  well  around  the  stems  and  making 
these  secure,  as  if  the  stems  are  at  all  loose,  water 
settles  around  them,  and  so  lays  them  open  to  be 
either  greatly  injured  or  killed  by  frost  if  the 
winter  should  prove  severe.  It  will  be  upwards  of 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  succession  va- 
rieties are  ready  for  planting,  these  being  such  as 
Enfield  Market,  Battersea,  and  Nonpareil.  This 
last  is  a  capital  variety  for  forming  a  second  crop, 
and  this  season  it  has  proved  invaluable  for  the 
purpose. 

FuENCii  Beans  in  pots. — To  follow  on  any 
later  crops  which  may  be  growing  on  south  borders 
to  be  further  protected  by  lights,  a  good  succes- 
sion may  be  afforded  by  sowing  in  pots,  these  in 
the  meantime  being  placed  either  in  frames  or 
pits  until  the  time  comes  for  housing.  If  the  pots 
could  be  placed  in  a  pit  where  a  little  warmth 
could  be  turned  on  if  the  weather  should  happen 
to  turn  out  dull  and  wet,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, as  very  often  the  sudden  removal  from  cold 
frames  to  heated  houses  causes  the  leaves  to  fall. 
Osborne's  Dwarf  Forcing  will  be  found  a  capital 
variety  for  early  pot  work.  Large  pots  are  not 
needed.  This  season's  seed  will  produce  the  best 
plants,  and  it  may  be  also  necessary  to  add  that 
the  pots  should  be  filled  up  at  once  when  the  seeds 
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are  sown,  as  half  Mlling  and  then  earthing  up  are 
a  waste  of  time.  As  the  seedlings  appear  keep 
them  well  up  to  the  light,  and  on  fine  days  allow 
ample  ventilation,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sturdy  and 
fruitful  growth.  Manure  water  will  not  be  needed 
until  the  pots  become  fairly  filled  with  roots,  when 
a  supply  about  twice  a  week  will  suffice. 

Lifting  Potatoes. — People  who  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  recent  fine  weather  to  lift 
their  main-crop  Potatoes  will  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  as  a  wet  spell  may  now  occur  at  any 
time,  and  which,  besides  impeding  the  operation  of 
diggiug,  aUo  spoils  the  quality.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  in  allowing  the  tubers  to  remain 
in  the  ground  until  the  baulm  is  completely 
withered.  The  quality  of  the  Potatoes  depends  so 
much  upon  the  stoiing  that  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  is  well  carried  out.  Where  the  tubers 
are  to  be  stored  in  cool  sheds,  as  the  cooler  these 
are  the  better  as  long  as  frost  is  excluded  and 
free  from  damp,  do  not  place  them  in  large  heaps, 
as  they  would  become  heated,  when  the  quality 
would  be  lowered  considerably.  Lay  them  out  in 
a  layer  about  LS  inches  in  depth,  and  if  light  can 
be  totally  excluded,  no  covering  would  be  needed  ; 
but  if  not,  this  must  be  done  by  lightly  covering 
with  clean  straw  or  old  mats.  Where  pitting  has 
to  be  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  want  of  shed 
room  or  a  proper  Potato  store,  the  site  chosen  must 
be  high  and  dry.  The  tubers  are  also  better  for 
having  the  pit  formed  on  the  surface,  this  being 
about  4  feet  in  width,  building  it  up  sharply.  If 
the  pit  should  be  excavated,  the  tubers  do  not 
lie  so  dry,  and,  moreover,  wet  is  apt  to  find  its 
way  in. 

Early  seed  Potatoes.— Early  seed  Potatoes 
are  never  in  better  condition  for  planting  than 
when  their  preparation  for  this  purpose  is  com- 
menced now  ;  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  that 
these  are  not  kept  too  close  and  warm  or  placed 
together  iu  a  mass,  or  premature  sprouting  will  be 
the  result.  The  tubers  should  be  placed  where 
they  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air 
and  also  be  kept  cool.  It  is  also  advisable,  if  there 
should  be  store  room,  to  lay  them  out  thinly  ;  but 
if  not,  pack  them  closely  together  on  end  in  either 
shallow  boxes  or  baskets,  these  being  stored  so 
that  light  can  reach  them.  The  first  or  primary 
sprout  must  be  preserved.  By  looking  after  the 
seed  tubers  at  this  season,  the  sprout  at  planting 
need  not  be  above  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  sturdy 
description.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Gebenhouse  plants,  the  housing  op. — Up  to 
the  time  of  writing  these  lines  there  has  not  been 
any  immediate  need  for  attending  to  this  work,  but 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  defer  it  much  longer.  Before 
another  calendar  is  in  print  the  hitherto  remark- 
ably fine  weather  may  have  changed,  and  when 
that  is  the  case  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  heavy 
downfall.  The  summer  now  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  as  favourable  as  could  be  possibly 
desired  for  the  ripening  of  the  growths  of  all  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants.  For  spring-flowering 
Ericas  and  New  Holland  plants  it  has  been  a  grand 
time,  something  after  the  kind  of  weather  in  their 
native  habitats.  Such  plants,  therefore,  should  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  another  spring. 
I  have  already  noted  that  a  few  rather  cold  nights, 
or  at  least  mornings,  have  been  recorded  on  the 
thermometer.  This  is  only  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  safer  to  be  prepared  by  having  as  many  of 
these  plants  housed  as  possible.  There  is,  I  am 
fully  aware,  a  difliculty  in  many  instances  as  to 
how  the  plants  are  all  to  be  accommodated,  but  in 
any  case  do  not  let  plants  of  permanent  character 
which  have  taken  years  to  grow  to  their  present 
size  suffer  as  compared  with  others  that  are  grown 
in  a  season  or  less.  The  Chrysanthemum  mania 
of  the  present  day  occupies  more  attention  than 
formerly,  but  surely  it  is  not  wise  to  let  the  Chry- 
santhemums even,  beautiful  as  they  are  admitted  to 
be,  occupy  too  much  .space  and  all  the  best  posi- 
tions.    If  so,  and  with  a  large  stock  of  them,  it 


means  later  on  a  blank,  or  at  any  rate  a  house 
thinly  filled  with  well-grown  plants,  although 
skeletons  or  objects  of  pity  may  be  plentiful 
enough. 

The  greenhouse  should  have  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing before  any  plants  are  brought  inside.  After 
the  hot  weather  both  red  spider  and  thrips  will  be 
plentiful  enough,  and  these  may  transfer  their 
attentions  to  the  fresh  occupants  if  not  thoroughly 
eradicated.  Besides  using  the  garden  engine  or 
syringe  for  this  purpose  with  an  insecticide  at 
syringing  strength,  a  fumigation  or  two  should  be 
given  to  make  sure  work  of  thrips  and  aphides. 
In  arranging  the  plants  contrive  to  have  them  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible  and  avoid  overcrowding ; 
furthermore,  any  extra  fine  plants  should  stand 
apart  from  each  other,  with  smaller  ones  between 
them.  Swing  shelves  can  be  filled  with  the 
smallest  plants,  thus  getting  the  best  possible 
place.  Where  there  are  climbers  these  should 
as  far  as  practic.ible  have  a  light  thinning, 
or  at  any  rate  be  drawn  more  together  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  too  much  light.  In  some 
cases  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  thin  out 
other  than  weakly  wood  that  is  of  no  practical 
use,  such  for  instance  as  flowers  early  in  the  year 
upon  wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth  ;  to  cut 
away  much  of  this  means  a  loss  of  bloom. 
Whilst  the  work  of  cleaning  is  in  process,  give  an 
eye  to  the  state  of  the  glass  and  remove  any 
broken  panes  whilst  the  work  can  be  done  with 
ease.  There  may  be  a  good  few  of  these,  especially 
after  the  hot  weather,  being  caused  by  expansion, 
iron  roofs  being  as  a  rule  the  worst  in  this  respect, 
more  especially  if  the  glass  happen  to  have  been 
fitted  in  too  tightly  during  previous  glazings. 

When  greenhouse  plants  are  first  housed,  let 
them  have  all  the  ventilation  possible ;  to  keep 
the  house  close  at  night  at  once  is  an  utter 
mistake,  being  only  the  forerunner  of  mildew  and 
other  consequent  evils,  as  adventitious  growths,  &c. 
The  nearer  the  atmosphere  is  like  that  to  which 
the  plants  have  been  accustomed  whilst  out  of 
doors  the  better  will  it  be  for  them.  Only  in  the  case 
of  actual  frost  should  the  top  lights  be  closed,  and 
then  only  the  last  thing  at  night.  Where  it  is  not 
possible  to  house  ali  the  plants  at  once  by  reason  of 
other  occupants,  then  arrange  for  some  means  of 
temporary  shelterin  the  eventof  frostor  heavy  rains. 
The  canvas  covers  now  in  use  can  be  applied  to 
this  purpose  over  temporary  erections.  Of  course, 
vineries  can  be  turned  to  account  for  some  plants, 
but  it  should  be  where  the  Vines  are  at  least  par- 
tially pruned.  These  houses  are  more  often  fitted 
for  Chrysanthemums,  and  should  be  used  for  such 
in  preference  to  the  greenhouse  proper.  Where 
most  of  the  plants  alluded  to  for  housing  are  not 
trusted  outside  at  all  by  reason  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  locality,  then  a  close  inspection  should  be 
made  amongst  such  as  Indian  Azaleas  for  thrips, 
and  other  plants  possibly  for  red  spider,  measures 
being  taken  accordingly  by  fumigation  or  syring- 
ing. In  such  cases  a  rearrangement  is  desirable, 
so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  room.  In  all 
cases  a  point  should  be  made  of  thorough  cleanli- 
ness ;  dirty  pots  cannot  be  got  at  so  well  after 
arrangement  as  during  the  work.  Whilst  doing 
this  work  look  well  after  the  drainage  to  see  that 
the  holes  in  the  pots  are  not  choked  by  worms. 
Where  any  signs  of  worms  are  seen  in  the  pots, 
take  the  opportunity  of  watering  with  a  weak 
solution  of  lime  water  to  remove  them. 

Jas.  Hudson. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 


Pears. — There  is  a  marked  slackening  in  the 
ripening  of  Pears  on  the  trees  or  gathered,  and  as 
yet  the  pips  of  such  naturally  late  varieties  as 
Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurr^,  Beurre  Ranee,  Jo- 
sephine de  Malines,  Beurre  Sterckman,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  and  Bergamote  d'Esperen  are  quite  white 
All  the  Pears  are  above  the  average  in  size  this 
season,  and  it  may  be  the  quality  will  also  be 
equally  satisfactory,  or  in  some  cases  better  than 
usual.  Pitmaston  Duchess,  BeurrS  Superfin,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  Boussoch, 


Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Brown  Beu/re,  Beurrfi  Hardy,  and  other 
October  and  November  Pears  are  already  gathered 
in  many  early  gardens,  and  most  probably  are 
quite  fit  in  later  localities.  It  is  many  of  these  that 
are  ripening  before  they  are  wanted,  and  warm 
rooms  will  aggravate  the  evil.  The  plan  of 
wrapping  a  portion  of  the  fruit  separately  in 
squares  of  kitchen  or  other  moderately  soft  paper 
and  then  packing  them  closely  in  boxes  or  drawers, 
storing  these  in  quite  cool  rooms  or  sheds,  ought 
to  be  given  a  trial  this  season.  It  must  inevit- 
ably retard  ripening  considerably.  Too  much 
must  not  be  expected  from  it,  however,  or  much 
fruit  may  have  ripened  and  commenced  to  decay 
before  being  noticed. 

Transplantixg  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees. 
— Where  tlie  trees  have  ceased  growing  for  some 
time  past,  the  young  wood  being  well  matured 
and  the  buds  plumped  up,  transplanting  may 
now  safely  be  resorted  to.  Being  properly  carried 
out  before  the  leaves  fall,  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  fresh  root  fibres  being  formed  before  the  resting 
period  arrives,  the  check  of  removal  being  par- 
tially recovered  from  accordingly.  Transplanting 
fairly  large  trees  need  not  interfere  with  their 
ability  to  crop  well  next  season,  and  in  some  in- 
stances an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
will  be  noticeable  the  first  summer  after,  the  im- 
provement being  still  more  marked  the  following 
year.  Many  young  or  comparatively  young  trees 
are,  however,  still  in  a  very  green,  growing  state, 
and  wholly  lifting  and  transplanting  these  would 
most  probably  end  badly,  shrivelling  of  the  leaves 
and  young  wood  resulting.  Transplanting  is  prin- 
cipally recommended  where  the  wall  trees  need 
rearranging,  partial  lifting  and  root-pruning  being 
the  safer  and  better  course  when  the  trees  are  in 
their  right  places.  Old  trees  that  are  moved 
should  have  their  fresh  site  extra  well  prepared 
for  them,  good  fresh  compost  promoting  a  strong 
root-action,  the  top-growth  being  improved  ac- 
cordingly. Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  as  much 
fresh  turfy  loam  as  can  be  spared,  mi.xing  with  it, 
if  the  bulk  is  insufticient,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
garden  soil  not  previously  occupied  by  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  little  well- 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  ashes  and  burnt  earth 
from  a  garden  smother  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone 
meal.  In  lifting,  first  open  a  deep,  wide  trench 
at  a  good  distance,  or  say  .'i  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  gradually  undermine, 
saving  as  many  of  the  best  roots  as  possible 
and  a  flat  moderately  large  ball  of  soil  about  the 
stem.  See  that  this  is  properly  undermined,  all 
deep-running  roots  being  cut,  before  sliding  the 
ball  and  roots  on  to  a  short  stout  plank  or  short- 
handled  stone  barrow  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  tree  to  its  fresh  site — the  latter  to  be 
made  quite  firm,  enough  fresh  soil  being  placed  in 
the  hole  to  raise  the  collar  of  the  tree  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  border.  Slide  the  ball  on  to 
this,  spread  out  the  roots,  prune  the  ends  of  these, 
also  cutting  away  any  that  are  badly  bruised,  and 
distribute  them  thinly  and  evenly  through  the  fine 
fresh  soil  that  is  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Avoid  burying  the  roots  deeply,  the  topmost  of 
them  being  covered  by  about  2  inches  of  soil.  Give 
a  good  watering  if  either  the  old  or  fresh  soil  ia 
at  all  drv,  and  frequently  syringe  the  trees.  The 
latter  detail  is  especially  to  be  recommended  during 
bright  days,  mats  being  also  hung  over  the  trees  if 
they  are  inclined  to  flag  badly.  The  trees  should  be 
only  lightly  secured  to  the  walls  for  several  weeks, 
as  they  are  certain  to  sink  somewhat. 

RooT-Lii-'TiNG  AND  PRUNING. — Deep  root-action 
is  responsible  for  many  failures  or  partial  failures 
with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  those  with  plenty 
of  root-fibres  near  to  the  surface  giving  by  far  the 
best  returns.  Root-lifting  and  pruning  are  the 
remedies  for  a  too  deep  root-action,  and  owing  to 
the  crops  being  cleared  off  so  early,  this  important 
work  may  well  be  commenced  earlier  than  usual. 
Root-pruning  is  also  very  necessary  where  the  trees 
are  growing  too  rankly  to  be  productive.  Quite 
young  trees  may  be  completely  done  in  one  season, 
but  large  trees  that  are  in  less  robust  health  should 
only   be  half-lifted  this  autumn  and    finished  off 
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next  year.  Treated  in  tbis  manner,  there  will  be 
no  very  severe  check  fjiven  or  tlie  risk  run  of  the 
loss  of  a  crop.  Proceed  with  ynung  trees  much  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  preparing  trees  for  trans- 
plantino-,  working  up  to  the  stem  sufficiently  near 
and  undermining  so  as  to  be  able  to  cat  through 
any  deep  running  roots  there  may  be  immediately 
under  the  stems.  Very  little  or  no  fresh  soil  would 
be  required  by  these,  the  roots,  duly  pruned  so  as 
to  leave  no  broken  or  jagged  ends,  being  brought 
up  a  little  nearer  the  surface.  Make  the  soil  very 
firm  under  the  trees,  or  the  latter  may  sink  to  an 
injurious  extent.  In  the  case  of  old  trees,  the  roots 
on  the  side  lifted  should  be  relaid  in  quite  fresh 
compost  or  such  as  advised  for  those  transplanted, 
and  this,  as  well  as  bringing  them  up  to  where 
they  will  get  the  benefit  of  more  food,  warmth,  and 
air,  will  stimulate  them  into  greater  activity,  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  tree  be 
soon  apparent.  \V.  Ighulden. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  SPOILING  CELERY. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  much  Celery 
is  annually  spoilt  by  either  neglect  or  mis- 
management. This  season  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  a  repetition  of  former  blunders  being 
made,  and  a  word  of  warning  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  out  of  place.  There  are  several  ways 
of  spoiling  Celery  ofien  to  cultivators,  but  none 
is  so  largely  responsible  for  so  many  failures 
or  partial  failures  as  that  of  neglecting  to  supply 
the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  to  the  roots. 
After  a  few  inches  of  soil  have  been  returned  to 
the  trenches,  this  being  the  first  step  towards 
moulding  up  the  stems,  it  seems  to  be  taken 
forgranted  that  no  more  watering  will  be  needed, 
yet  no  greater  mistake  could  well  be  made  dur- 
ing nine  seasons  out  of  ten.  Placing  some  fine 
soil  in  the  trench  does  certainly  check  the  loss 
of  moisture  by  evaporation  from  about  the  roots, 
but  not  from  the  foliage,  the  hungry  roots  soon 
absorbing  and  getting  rid  of  what  is  within 
reach,  the  soil  as  a  consequence  soon  becoming 
dust-dry.  The  fresh  soil  added  to  the  trench 
may,  owing  to  rainfall  or  make  -  believe 
watering,  be  in  a  moist  state,  while  that  under- 
neath, and  which  is  to  principally  support  the 
plants,  is  moat  injuriously  dry.  Very  often 
premature  bolting  or  running  to  seed  is  attri- 
buted to  a  check  the  plants  have  experienced  in 
a  young  state,  and  they  may  certainly  be  spoilt 
by  being  raised  too  early  or  subjected  to  too 
much  heat,  extreme  dryness  at  the  roots  also 
doing  harm,  but  more  often  than  not  the  mis- 
chief is  done  after  they  have  been  planted  out 
and  are  well  established.  This  summer,  owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  .sunshine,  frequently 
accompanied  by  parching  easterly  winds  expe- 
rienced, abundance  of  water  has  been  needed 
by  Celery.  In  my  case  no  moulding  up  is  done 
in  either  the  first  or  second  stage  until  after 
the  soil  about  the  roots  has  had  enough  water 
given  to  thoroughly  moisten  it.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  test  the  state  of  the  soil  where  the 
roots  are,  by  means  of  a  stout,  pointed  stick,  and 
this  season  the  final  addition  of  soil  to  the  eirly 
rows  should  not  be  made  before  enough  water 
has  been  given  to  well  moisten  it  if  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  later  rows,  water  should  be  given 
freely  both  before  and  after  the  first  addition 
of  soil  has  been  made,  and  it  may  even  be  found 
necessary  to  water  still  longer.  It  must  be  a 
very  heavy  and  continuous  fall  of  rain  that  will 
reach  the  roots  of  Celery,  but  unless  sulficient 
moisture  is  provided,  not  only   will   bolting  be 


the  order  of  the  day,  but  the  growth  generally 
will  not  1)0  so  .strong  as  desirable,  nor  tlie 
quality  of  any  tliat  may  reach  tho  dining  table 
satisfactory.  It  need  hardly  bo  added  that 
liquid  manure  is  never  thrown  away  upon 
Celery,  but  it  should  not  be  very  strong,  abund- 
ance of  water  being  what  ia  mo.st  needed.  Above 
all  things  avoid  applying  driblets.  If  two 
rows  cannot  be  given  a  thorough  soaking  at 
one  time,  then  be  content  to  water  one. 

Celery  can  bo  spoilt  by  moulding  up  too  soon, 
and  also  by  this  operation  being  delayed  too  long. 
If  soil  is  heavily  banked  up  to  comparatively 
weakly  plants,  it  presses  so  heavily  against  them, 
as  to  quite  check  the  development  of  the  heart, 
bulging  and  splitting  at  the  base  being  the  con- 
sequence. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  assume  their  natural  position, 
the  outer  leaves  quite  touching  the  ground,  and 
the  rest  opening  out  nearly  as  badly,  the  stalks 
cannot  often  be  got  back  to  an  upright  state 
without  splitting  many  of  them.  Without  good 
sound  outer  st.alks  or  leaves  to  protect  them, 
the  hearts  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  attaining 
a  good  size,  protection  also  being  needed  against 
slugs  and  such  like.  Lately  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  pass  through  and  award  points  to  a 
large  number  of  allotments,  as  well  as  cottage 
gardens.  In  very  many  of  them  a  row  of  Celery 
was  to  be  seen,  but  scarcely  one  in  a  dozen 
promised  to  be  good  for  much,  owing  to  the 
plants  not  having  been  prevented  from  opening 
out  badly,  ^'ery  many  amateurs'  rows  of 
Celery  are  in  much  the  same  plight.  Before 
the  plants  assume  the  horizontal  position, 
enough  soil  ought  to  be  chopped  down  from 
the  sides  of  the  trench,  and  levelled  about  the 
Celery,  to  just  keep  the  outer  stalks  nearly 
upright.  When  the  heart  begins  to  rise,  the 
plants  having  by  that  time  strengthened  con- 
siderably, more  soil  should  be  added,  though 
not  to  the  extent  of  badly  confining  the  hearts. 
In  some,  or  most  instances,  in  fact,  yet  another 
moulding  up  is  ample,  though  extra  strong 
Celery  may  have  a  fourth  addition  with  advan- 
tage, not  more  than  a  half  of  the  leaves  of  early 
and  second  early  rows  protruding  at  the  final 
moulding,  and  rather  les.s  in  the  case  of  the 
latest  rows. 

Slugs  spoil  very  much  of  what  otherwise 
would  be  good  Celery.  Once  they  get  past  the 
outer  stalks  very  short  work  is  made  of  the 
hearts,  and  slug-eaten  hearts  mean  so  much 
labour  and  space  wasted.  It  is  the  heavier  soils 
that  are  most  frequented  by  slugs,  and  they 
particularly  delight  in  a  depth  of  lumpy  ground. 
More  than  ordinary  pains  should  be  taken  in 
breaking  down  the  soil  used  for  banking  up 
around  Celery,  and  soot  and  lime  ought  also  to 
be  very  freely  incorporated  with  it,  dusting  it 
well  against  the  stems  being  advisable  in  ex- 
treme cases.  The  soot  may  disfigure  the  Celery 
somewhat,  but  if  proper  pains  be  taken,  every 
particle  of  it  may  be  washed  away  from  the 
hearts,  and  better  this  little  trouble  be  neces- 
sary than  have  much  slug-eaten  Celery.  In 
any  case  the  stalks  should  be  gathered  well  up 
together,  and  kept  so,  either  by  being  held  or 
tied,  while  the  soil  is  distributed  liglitly  and 
evenly  again.st  them.  If  ties  are  used,  then 
must  these  be  undone  after  the  soiling  is  com- 
pleted, or  they  will  unduly  confine  the  growth 
of  the  heart.  Where  the  most  care  is  needed  is 
when  two  or  more  rows  are  planted  in  each 
trench,  the  plants  when  at  all  crowded  not 
"rowing  so  strongly  as  de.sirable,  the  hearts 
suffering  from  being  unduly  exposed.  Supposing 
there  are  several  rows  in  a  wide  trench,  the 
plants  being  put  out  squarely,  two  boards  to 
reach  across  the  trench  are  needed,  setting 
these  tight    against    two    rows,    and    drawing 


out  after  either  soil  from  the  sides  or  other 
added  tine  soil,  aslios,  or  btirnt  soil  has  been 
thrown  in.  After  a  layer  of  soil  has  thus  been 
evenly  distrilmtod  over  the  trench  the  plants 
should  be  reloosened,  the  operation  including 
the  tying  up,  earthing  being  repeated  in 
about  three  weeks  after  tho  previous  addition. 
Celery  is  sometimes  wholly  surrounded  by 
either  ashes  or  burnt  soil,  though  in  but  few 
cases  is  this  absolutely  necessary  either  to  pre- 
serve it  from  slugs  or  to  ensure  long  keeping. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  either  is  not  required 
if  boards  aro  first  placed  against  the  plants, 
and,  after  the  ordinary  soil  has  been  b.anked  up 
against  this  and  the  ashes  or  burnt  soil  placed 
inside,  they  miy  bo  drawn  out  and  similarly 
used  further  along.  Gkowek. 


WINTER  GREENS. 


Whilst  but  a  few  weeks  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a 
promise  of  great  abundance  amongst  all  descrip- 
tions of  winter  Greens,  that  promise  has  been  very 
much  discounted  by  the  later  and  prolonged  spell 
of  drought,  though  not  of  great  heat ;  growth  has 
been  checked,  and  the  robust  appearance  of  the 
leafage  has  changed  very  much  to  blue  or  else  to 
a  blighted  aspect.  That  heavy  rains  and  cooler 
weather  may  do  very  mach  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  Septeniber 
is  the  chief  growing  month  for  all  descriptions 
of  Brassicje.  I  am  referring  chiefly  to  market 
crops  in  fields,  and  in  many  districts  the  present 
promise  is  poor  enough.  Where  there  were  liberal 
.luly  rains  and  stull'  was  got  out  at  once,  things 
are  better,  especially  in  the  Brussels  Sprout, 
autuma  Caulifiower  and  Scotch  Kale  sections. 
In  some  cases  Brussels  Sprouts  are  wonderfully 
good,  but  that  is  due  to  early  planting.  Apart 
from  general  suffering  from  drought  and  aphis, 
club  is  also  very  troublesome,  a  disease  partly  due 
to  grub  or  maggot  in  some  forms,  to  fungus  in 
others,  but  this  season  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
the  long-continued  dryness  of  the  ground  and 
great  sun  heat.  A  grower  told  me  the  other  day 
that  where  plants  had  been  put  out  whilst  the 
whole  soil  was  moist  after  a  fairly  goad  rain,  they 
had  done  well,  but  where  watered  in  two  or  three 
times  during  drought,  they  had  either  clubbed 
badly,  or  were  very  much  dried  up  now.  A 
few  waterings,  with  all  the  surrounding  soil  so 
hard  and  dry,  had  simply  snfticed  to  create  a  baked 
condition  of  ground  about  the  roots,  which  had 
rather  helped  to  strangle  or  starve  them  than  to 
promote  growth,  although  doubtless  efficacious  so 
long  as  the  moisture  endured.  The  worst  results 
seem  to  have  followed  when  the  holes  made  to 
hold  the  plants  were  first  filled  with  water,  a  plan 
much  in  favour  with  some,  but  this  season  it  seems  to 
have  created  a  puddle  into  which  the  roots  were 
placed,  and  ihen  the  ground  was  baked  almost  as 
hard  as  a  brick.  Of  course,  watering  has  been  done 
liberally  enough  in  previous  years,  and  plants  have 
done  very  well  after,  but  then  never  before  under 
such  conditions  as  those  which  have  prevailed  this 
season,  for  in  spite  of  some  excellent  rains  in  July 
and  a  few  here  and  there  in  August,  the  summer 
has  been  almost  unparalleled  for  dryness  and  length 
of  sunshine  and  drought.  The  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers  are  this  season  getting  over  very  early, 
whilst  the  later  plantings  that  might  have  given 
heads  in  Xovember  seem  to  be  so  weakened,  that 
what  heads  may  come  will  be  very  poor  indeed. 
The  best  of  all  the  Cibbage  tribe  is  the  Brusseb 
Sprouts,  but  even  these  are  in  many  places  very 
much  blighted.  Kales  seem  as  well  able  to 
endure  heat  as  cold  and  moisture,  and  where 
got  out  early  are  very  good.  Still,  in  the  mar- 
ket fields  these  constitute  but  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  the  winter  green  crop.  We  could  now 
do  with  some  heavy  rainfall  on  all  of  our  garden 
and  field  crops  ;  the  earlier  it  C3mes  the  better,  so 
that  some  fresh  clean  growth  may  be  made  before 
the  winter  frosts  stop  further  development. 

A.  D. 
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Chrysanthemums. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
Securing  the  buds  should  now  be  attended  to. 
It  is  a  pity  to  have  them  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  attention  after  so  much  time  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  plants.  Growers  of  Chry- 
santhemums for  large  blooms  living  in  a  district 
much  exposed  to  south-west  winds  know  quite 
well  the  risk  they  run  if  the  buds  are  not  ren- 
dered secure  when  they  experience  an  equinoc- 
tial gale  from  tliat  quarter.  As  a  rule  we  in 
the  south  of  England  experience  such  a  storm 
seme  time  after  the  1st  cf  September  and 
before  the  15th  of  that  month.  I  have  had 
many  bloom  buds  entirely  spoilt  by  such  a 
gale  of  wind.  It  is  not  that  the  buds  are  actually 
blown  off,  but  they  are  so  "whipped,"  as  I  term 
it,  that  they  are  bruised  and  rendered  useless. 
When  once  the  bark  tissues  of  a  bud  are 
damaged,  it  is  impossible  for  that  bud  to  swell 
uniformly,  the  consequence  being  a  one-sided 
bloom,  which  is  useless.  It  is  not  only  the 
buds  that  are  injured  by  these  wind  storms, 
but  the  succulent  foliage  at  the  apex  of  the 
plants  is  also  damaged  and  much  of  it  blown 
ofl'.  The  leaves  upon  the  unsecured  shoots 
have  so  much  more  play,  that  the  edges  are 
often  torn  in  pieces,  the  leaf-stalks  also  being 
damaged.  All  such  checks  as  these  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  plants.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  family  is  perhaps  the  most 
susceptible  to  injury  from  this  cause  owing 
to  the  tlower-bud  peduncle  being  so  weak  in 
compariso7i  to  that  of  many  others,  notably  the 
Japanese  section.  Were  they  all  like  Avalanche, 
for  instance,  in  this  respect,  they  might  defy 
the  fiercest  wind  unsecured,  but  as  they  are 
not,  means  must  be  taken  to  aflbrd  that  neces- 
sary protection.  Some  cultivators  still  adhere 
to  the  practice  of  allowing  the  points  of  the 
shoots  to  hang  loosely  for  at  least  1  foot  and 
sometimes  2  feet  from  the  point.  They  think 
they  are  more  secure  from  wind  in  thi.s  way  than 
when  they  are  tied  to  the  stakes  their  full 
length.  I  have  heard  such  persons  complain  of 
the  loss  of  as  many  as  fifty  points  after  a  single 
gale  of  wind  ;  whereas  in  my  case  with  the 
shoots  and  buds  made  secure  the  losses  have 
been  very  few. 

lu  cases  where  the  ordinary  stakes  are  not 
long  enough  to  secure  the  buds  properly  by 
tying  the  peduncle  firmly,  I  advise  the  use  of 
builder's  laths  split  into  widths  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  These  cut  from  C  inches  to 
1  foot  long  according  to  the  length  of  the 
peduncle  answer  even  better  than  round 
stakes,  as  the  flat  laths  fit  neatly  to  the  stem 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  plaut  and  the  peduncle, 
thus  rendering  all  secure.  Not  only  are  these 
supports  of  great  service  now,  but  when  the 
blooms  are  developing  they  save  many  a  flower 
from  otherwise  coming  to  grief.  Where  they 
are  not  supported  at  all  and  have  escaped  the 
wind  the  buds  stand  erect  and  are  apparently 
quite  safe,  but  when  the  blooms  are  half  or  three- 
parts  expanded  they  are  liable  to  snap  ofl' just 
half-way  down  the  peduncle.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  find  several  of  the  finest  bloom.-; 
in  this  state,  whereas  a  few  minutes'  attention 
woiUd  have  avoided  such  a  casualty.  Some 
persons  may  be  apt  to  think  I  am  too  minute 
in  such  iletails,  but  having  experienced  the 
loss  of  fine  blooms  through  no  other  cause, 
I  do  not  consider  any  detail  is  too  small  to 
pay  attention  to— certainly  now-a-days,  when 
the  competition  is  so  keen,  and  every  little 
point  tells  for  or  against,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Late-flowered  varieties  like  Leon  Frache,  way,  but  the  best  test  is  to  be  had  from  the  larger 
M.  E.  A.  Carritre  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  culti-  ,  body  of  cultivators.  It  would  prove  of  great 
vated  to  give  quantity  of  flowers  rather  than  !  assistance  if  those  people  who  are  in  the  position 
for  their  individual  quality  are  now  making  |  *"  ^°  ^o  would  state,  as  the  different  varieties  come 
most  satisfactory  progress.  My  method  of  '°*°  flower,  what  they  really  find  to  be  the  best, 
cultivating  this  section  is  to  strike  the  cuttings    I  do  not  mean  those  grown  solely  for  the  produc- 

rather  later  than  for  the  large  bloomed  class,    iT/ln '^%  T'''         l^^'  T'"  f""' 
&     .    .    .           .       '    ceed  well  as  freely-grown  bushes  for  conservatory 


top  them  at  4  inches  high,  and  induce  them 
to  grow  freely  so  that  at  the  present  time 
each  plant  in  8-inch  and  !t-inch  pots  has  about 
ten  brandies,  which  in  time  will  throw  out 
other  side  shoots  and  give  abundance  of 
bloom  during  December  and  the  early  part 
of  January,  when  flowers  are  not  over-pleuti- 
fiil.  Some  are  grown  two  in  one  pot  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  taking  from  these  a 
rather  less  number  of  branches.  For  decora- 
tion, either  as  plants  or  for  cutting,  I  find 
the  system  answers  really  well  and  econo- 
mises space.  Most  of  the  branches  are  now 
forming  a  central  bud,  with  numerous 
short  side  growths  pushing  from  just 
below  this  bud  ;  these  shoots  will  produce 
several  blooms  each,  small,  of  course,  but  as 
they  will  be  available  in  numbers  and  on  shoots 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  they  will  prove  very 
serviceable  for  tall  vases.  Each  plant  has  one 
stout  stake  affixed  near  to  the  stem  ;  to  this  the 
branches   are   loosely  tied,  so    that    they   are 


decoration.  I  have  several  varieties  under  trial, 
and  will  give  results  in  due  season  if  any  should 
prove  worthy.  I  note  that  "  H.  S."  (p.  12G)  gives 
a  list  of  the  better-known  varieties  and  also  men- 
tions a  few  of  last  year's  introductions.  It  would 
prove  of  value  if,  as  these  come  into  flower  again 
this  season,  he  would  state  whether  they  hear  out 
previous  opinions.  We  do  not  want  long  lists,  as 
these  are  bewildering,  but  rather  a  few  kinds  of 
distinct  shades  of  colour  and  with  a  good  habit. 
Those  which  will  do  well  in  7-inch  pots  are  the 
most  useful. — A.  Young. 


No.  2. — Mode  of  pJantini/  abruptly  sloping  or  vertical  fif^siires 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

General  Hints  on  Planting. — II. 

(2)  Planting  Choice  Alpines  on  Sloping 
Ground. 

A  SLOPING  position  of  the  ground  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  all  plants  enjoying  a  comparatively  dry 
situation,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
Many  varieties  of  Androsace,  the  choicest 
kinds  of  Saxifrages,  Draba,  Silene,  <fec. , 
prefer  this  position  to  any  other,  as  there 
is  no   danger   of   their   leaves   sufi'ering 
from  the    consequences    of    continuous 
winter    rains.      There    is,    however,     a 
danger   of   the    soil   around   the   plants 
being  washed  away  during  heavy  rain  or 
watering  with  a  hose  unless  due  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  this,  and  there 
is  also  a  danger  of  too  much  drought  in 
summer.     I    find  the  best  way  of  pre- 
venting  both  is  to  place   on  the   lower 
side  of  the  plants  a  few    stones  which 
would  arrest  the  progress  of  water  flow- 
ing over  the  slope,  and  not  only  prevent 
a  wash,  but  enable  the  water  to  pene- 
trate to  the  roots  of  the  plants  instead 
of  simply  flowing  over  the  surface.   If  the 
soil  above  the  plants  is  of  a  loose  nature, 
stones  slightly  projecting  might  be  placid 
on  the  higher  side  of  the  plants,  as  other- 
wise thero  would  be  a  danger  of  some  of  the  tiny 
gems  beingcoinpletely  buried  by  loose  soil  and  gric 
washed  down  from  a  higher  level.     These  pro- 
tecting stones  should  be  larger  than  the  stones 
generally  used  for  covering  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and    they  should  be   let    firnaly  into  the 
ground   so  as   not  to  be  easily  displaced.     In 
other  respects  the  planting  of  alpines  on  such 
sloping    positions,  and   the   crevices    prepared 


secure  from  strong  winds  and  do  not  occupy  as 
much  space  as  those  plants  with  more  shoots, 
obtained  by  constant  topping  of  the  young 
growth  in  the  spring.  Special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  these  plants  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing them  regularly  and  supplying  them  with 
stimulants  as  required  ;  the  small  pots  quickly 
become  filled  with  roots,  and  as  the  plants  are 
well    furnished  with    branches,   they  absorb  a         _      _    . 

quantity  of  moisture  and  exhaust  the  soil  very    underground,  would  have  to  be  after  the  same 
quickly.  method  as  that  described  in  my  last  essay  when 

The  plants  growing  at  the  base  of  walls  have  ;  speaking  of  the  planting  of  alpines  on  elevated 
made  wonderful  progress  of  late  where  the  level  ground.  I  need  only  add  that  the  small 
roots  have  been  constantly  supplied  with  mois-  1  stones  used  for  covering  the  surface  of  the  soil 
ture  and  the  foliage  kept  free  from  insect  pests  '  should  be  more  firmly  driven  into  the  ground 
and  mildew.  Such  varieties  as  Etoile  de  Lyon  than  those  covering  more  level  spots,  as  other- 
are  now  showing  the  crown-bud,  and  if  a  few  wise  they  might  roll  down  the  slope  and  leave 
large  blooms  are  required  from  these  wall  the  roots  of  the  plants  unprotected.  When 
jjlants,  the  shoots  clustering  about  the  bud  watering  such  sloping  spots  care  must  be  taken 
should  be  removed  to  give  strength  to  the  cen-  to  water  as  much  as  possible  the  highest  parts, 
tral  bud.  Continue  to  fasten  the  leading  shoots  as  the  water  would  naturally  drain  ofl'  to  the 
to  the  wall  ;  those  growing  from  the  front  may  j  lowest  level. 


be  neatly  tied  to  the  main  branches. 

E.    MoLYNEUX. 


October  -  flowering'    Chrysanthemums. 

This  should  prove  a  good  season  for  what  I  may 


(3)  Planting  Abruptly  Sloping  ok  Vi  ktical 
Fissures. 
In  every  rock  garden,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  large  or  small,  or  even  whether  it  be  well 
constructed  or  otherwise,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity  occur   an  enormous  number   of    abruptly 


term   the  October    section    of   Chrysanthemums,   sloping  or  even'upright  fissures  where  the  stones 
Dealeis'  descriptions  are  all  very  well   in  their  '  join  or  nearly  join  each  other,  and  in  my  opinion 
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these  fissures,  as  a  general  rule,  offer  advan- 
tages which  are  not  nearly  enough  appreciated. 
In  most  caies  we  see  them  either  empty, 
forming    a    hiding-place  [for    snails    and  other 


ance  of  others  which  would  prefer  such  a  position 
ti)  any  other.  In  slanting  fissures  on  the  east 
or  west  .side,  too,  we  may  grow  the  choicest 
kinds  of  Andnjsaces,  Sileiie  acaulis,   Phyteuma 


pests,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  rain  ,  comosum,   Arctia  Vitaliana,  Siixifrawa    Biirser- 

iana  and  hundreds  of  other  gems. 

\et  it  is  surprising  how  many  people  make 
scarcely  any  use  whatever  of  crevices  of  this 
kind.  1  would,  of  course,  not  for  one  moment 
advocate  that  all  such  fissures  without  excep- 
tion should  be  planted,  and  in  an  earlier  essay 
on  the  construction  of  rocks  with  regard  to 
effect  1  have  pointed  out  what  fissures  should 
I  be  stopped  up  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  1  think 


water  t)  escape  before  it  can  penetrate  to  the 
roots  of  the  p'ants,  or  in  other  oases  we  see 
them  stopped  up  with  cement  or  mortar.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  chinning  plants  for  which  such  crevices 
would  1)3  just  the  very  thing.  Even  if  they 
should  occur  on  the  shady  side  of  rocks  we 
have  such  gems  as  Raraondia  pyrenaica,  Lin- 
niui  borealis,  Saxifraga  jiiniperina,  an  endless 


llnii.-.c!''rks  mid  utlier  I'lants  yroiviiij  .^ileicay.^  ni  aj^nhjlit  Ji-<.iiirL 


number  of  Primulas,  and  scores  of  other  varie- 
ties, to  say  nothing  of  choice  Ferns,  for  all  of 
which  no  better  place  could  po3.sibly  be  found. 
But  if  these  abruptly  sloping  fissures  occur  on 
the  sunny  side,  we  may  choose  from  a  legion  of 
v.irieties  which  wouhl  be  suitible  to  fill  them 
to  advantage,  especially  plants  having  their 
leaves  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  rosette.  We 
have  neat  kinds  of  Sedums,  Saxifrages  and 
Sempervivums  by  the  hundred,  and  the  illustra- 
tion (No.  1)  shows  Houseleeks  and  other  plants 
luxuriating  in  such  a  position  ;  we  have 
Audrosace  sarmentosa,  Umbilicus  chrysanthus 
and  U.  spinosus,  the  lovely  varieties  of  Edrai- 
anthu=,  many  dwarf  Dianthuses  and  an  abund- 


it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  em- 
bellish such  fissures  with  suitable  plants  far 
more  extensively  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken,  especi- 
ally in  the  .select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  to 
choose  only  such  varieties  as  are  not  likely  to 
become  too  crowded,  but  which  will  flourish  in 
the  same  position  for  years  without  injury  to 
each  other. 

When  constructing  a  rock  garden,  I  make  it 
a  practice  to  leave  all  upright  or  abruptly  slop- 
ing crevices  open  till  the  time  of  planting,  when 
the  flUing-up  might  be  done  in  a  way  suited  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  plants  used.  An 
exception  is  made  with  places  which  would  be 


dillicult  to  aiiproach  after  completion  of  the 
work  and  can  be  planted  with  greater  facility 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  as,  f(jr  in- 
stance, the  underpart  of  an  overhanging  boulder 
or  a  deep  cavernous  recess,  whose  sides  after 
completion  of  the  foreground  would  be  almost 
unapproachable.  When  commencing  the  general 
work  of  planting  (after  the  rocks  have  been  at 
least  roughly  completed),  the  upright  fissures  or 
abruptly  sloping  narrow  spaces  visible  between 
the  stones  must  at  all  times  be  the  very  first 
to  be  dealt  with,  as  the  small  stones  used  for 
filling  up  the  exterior  of  such  a  crevice  both 
bi-low  and  above  the  plants  inserted  would  form 
a  sub.stantial  support  to  the  little  plateau  thus 
formed  on  a  higher  level,  and  which  could  not 
be  planted  until  after  the  crevices  on  a  lower 
level  had  been  properly  secured,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  chance  of  the  soil  being 
washed  away  when  the  plants  are  watered. 

As   a   practical   illustration  how  to   proceed 
with  the  planting  and  fiUing-up  of  an  upright 
crevice,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  de- 
scribe my  own  method  of  procedure.     Suppos- 
ing, then,  that  the  crevice  in  question  is  about 
2  inches  or  3  inches  wide  and  l.'|  feet  or  3  feet 
long,  I  should  in  this  case  begin  at  the  bottom 
by  driving  a  wedge-shaped  stone  firmly  into  the 
ground  so  as  not  to  project  beyond  the  larger 
stones  on  either   side.     The  space  behind  this 
wedge-shaped  atone  is  then  filled  in  with  the 
proper  mixture  of  stony  soil,   which  is  firmly 
rammed  with  a  stick.     The  front  part   of  the 
crevice   is   then    built    up   with    small    stones 
resting  firmly  on    the    stone   just   referred    to 
and     held     together     by     a     tough     mixture 
made  by  wetting  ordinary  clay,  common  JIoss 
and  a  little  soil,  and  mixing  them  to  the  con- 
sistency  of    mortar.     As    the    crevice    is    thus 
built  up  in  front,  so  must  the  soil  and  stones 
intended  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  be   a<'ain 
filled  in  behind  and  firmly  rammed.   The  hetght 
to  which  the  crevice  should  be  filled  in    this 
manner  before    the  plant  is  inserted  must,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  nature  of   the  plant  to 
be  used  and  the  room  it  would  recjuire  to  de- 
velop its  full  beauty.     Let  it  be  supposed  then 
that,  in  this  case  the  plant  selected  is  Andro- 
sace  sarmentosa,  and  that  the  crevice  has  been 
built   up    to    the    height  of  at  least  15  inches 
above  the  ground  before  the  plant  is  inserted 
udeways.     Small    stones    are    then  wedged  in 
on  each  side  of    the  rosette  of   leaves,  but  so 
that,  though  the  plant  is  firmly  held  in  front 
there  would  be  plenty  of  room   behind  for  the 
roots    to    descend.     When    the    plant   is  thus 
secured  the  remaining  part  of  the  crevice  above 
the  plant   is    built    up    in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  use  small 
stones  only,  which  would  rest  on  the  stones  at 
each  side    of  the  plant   and  not  on  the  plant 
itself,    and   which   would  leave  between  them 
miniature  channels  through    which    the  water 
could  percolate  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  below, 
but  which  would  not  be  wide  enough   to  allow 
the  soO  to  escape.   When  in  this  manner  another 
foot  or  so  above  the  first  plant  has  been  filled 
up,  a  second  plant  of  the  same  or  another  kind 
may  be  inserted  sideways  in  the  same  manner 
and    the  crevice  again  filled  up  above  this,  so 
that  the  water  can  readily  percolate. 

The  second  illustration  (No.  2)  shows  Saxi- 
fraga longifolia  planted  sideways  on  this  prin- 
ciple. It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  stones 
filling  the  crevice  above  the  plant  were  not 
placed  longitudinally  {i.e.,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  crevice),  rain  water  could  not  penetrate 
these  fissures  so  readily,  and  death  from  drought 
would  probably  be  the  fate  of  the  plant. 
When  the  filling  up  and  planting  of  a  vertical  or 
abruptly  slanting  fissure  have  been  completed, 
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all  projecting  small  stones  should  be  driven  in 
with  a  hammer  until  they  are  flush  with  the 
larger  stones  and  the  whole  appears  like  a  mass 
of  solid  rock. 

That  after  planting  a  good  watering  should 
be  given,  and  that  this  must  not  be  performed 
during  bright  sunshine  are  rules  of  such  an 
elementary  character  that  not  even  the  most 
inexperienced  amateur  is  likely  to  make  a  mis- 
take in  that  direction.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


Exeter. 


(To  ie  continued.) 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  LOXENSE. 
This  has  only  been  introduced  once  in  a  living 
state,  and  that  was  by  Mr.  Sander,  who  received 
some  plants  from  Edward  Klaboch  about  ten 
years  since.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  before 
or  since  been  iirported  alive,  so  that  "  H.  E." 
may  take  it  for  granted  it  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant.  It  is  said  to  make  a  branching 
panicle  of  flowers  upwards  of  12  feet  in 
length,  although  I  do  not  think  it  lias  produced 
one  in  this  country  more  than  7  feet  long.  The 
plant  was  first  named  by  Lindley  many  years 
ago,  and  he  includes  it  in  the  section  micro- 
chiliim,  or  small-lipped  species.  This  plant,  al- 
though it  agrees  with  the  small-lipped  section  in 
its  h'iibit  of  growth,  by  no  means  depends  for 
its  beauty  upon  its  sepals  and  petals,  for  it  has 
a  large  and  handsome  lip.  I  have  seen  but 
three  plants  of  this  species  in  bloom,  but  all 
three  have  been  different  varieties,  diflering 
principally  in  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the  lip. 
A  flower  from  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt's  collec- 
tion before  it  was  dispersed  was  by  far 
the  richest  and  best  I  have  seen,  the 
sepals  having  a  greenish-yellow  ground,  barred 
transversely  with  brown  ;  the  petals  rich 
chocolate,  saving  the  extreme  tips,  which 
were  of  a  line  rich  yellow  ;  the  lip  large, 
thick,  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  rich  deep 
golden  yellow,  dotted  with  red  at  its  base.  The 
other  plants  had  paler  coloured  lips  and  less 
bright  sepals  and  petals,  so  that  though  the 
plant  appears  to  be  somewhat  restricted  in  its 
distribution,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  want  of  variety.  It  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loxa,  in  Ecuador,  and  grows  at 
from  OOGO  feet  to  !»000  feet  altitude  in  the  moun- 
tains, so  that  it  will  thrive  well  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  It  does  not  require  any  rest 
by  drying,  although  much  less  water  is  neces- 
sary in  the  winter  season,  but  at  all  times  the 
water  should  be  kept  from  the  young  growths. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Calanthe  colorans. — "  J.  P."  sends  this  for  a 
name.  It  is  one  of  the  evergreen  section,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  C.  veratrifolia, 
from  which  species  I  at  once  distinguish  it  by  the 
yellow  crests  of  the  lip  and  by  the  blade  of  the  lip, 
which  changes  to  an  ochrous  colour  with  age, 
characters  which  C.  veratrifolia  is  quite  devoid  of. 
Like  C.  veratrifolia,  it  is  suitable  for  growing  in  a 
mixed  stove  with  other  ornamental-leaved  plants. 
C.  colorans  likes  shade,  and  to  be  potted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  peat  with  plenty  of  root  room. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  its  pure  white  flowers 
are  very  telling.  I  think  this  is  still  a  rare  plant 
in  collections. — G. 

Aerides  Xawrencese. — I  have  just  received  a 
very  fine  spike  of  this,  which  was  named  in  honour 
of  Lady  Lawrence,  of  Burford  Lodge.  The  plant 
from  which  the  flowers  sent  were  cut  is  carrying 
four  other  .spikes,  and  in  this  state  it  must  present 


quite  a  gorgeous  appearance  with  its  enormous 
wax-like  fragrant  flowers  of  a  pure  white,  tipped 
with  rich  amethyst-purple,  having  the  spur  tinged 
with  green  at  the  tip.  It  is  just  ten  years  ago 
since  this  plant  was  introduced  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  by  Mr.  Sander,  and  we  are  told  that 
Phalcenopsis  Sanderiana  and  Vanda  Sanderiana 
are  found  on  the  same  tree  as  the  plant  here  re- 
ferred to. — W. 

Catasetum  Bungerotbi  Pottsianum. — A 
flower  of  this  bea-utiful  variety  of  this  fine  species 
comes  to  hand  from  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels.  The 
sepals  are  white,  faintly  dotted  with  rose,  the 
broader  petals  being  suffused  for  about  a  third 
of  their  length  froui  the  tips  with  clear  rose 
and  profusely  dotted  with  the  same  colour  over 
their  entire  surface.  The  large  ivory-white  lip  is 
stained  with  orange  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  of 
the  spur,  and  dotted  with  rose  colour  in  the  centre. 
It  is  a  remarkably  handsome  and  a  rare  variety, 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  growers  of  these 
plants. — a. 

Cattleya  O'Brieniana.— This  is  a  beautiful 
flower.  Having  a  flower  before  me  sent  by  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  who  first  imported  the 
plant,  I  am  enabled  to  see  its  beauties  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  At  first  sight  the 
bloom  resembles  a  good  variety  of  Cattleya  Lod- 
digesi.  It  measures  upwards  of  4  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  beautiful  soft  satiny 
rose ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  white,  tinged 
with  satiny  rose  at  the  rounded  tips,  front  lobe 
white,  marked  near  the  end  with  the  same  soft 
colour  as  the  petals,  and  veined  with  bright  rosy 
purple. — G. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — A  fine  spike  of  this 
very  attractive  species  comes  from  Mr.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans,  who  says,  "  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  this 
species  flowering  now."  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  showiest  species  in  the  genus, 
forming  long  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are  indi- 
vidually upwards  of  2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  laige  and  broad,  creamy  white,  profusely 
spotted  with  bright  chestnut ;  lip  three-lobed,  the 
side  lobes  having  an  auricle  of  golden  yellow  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  part,  the  lower  rounded 
portion  being  white,  dotted  with  chestnut ;  the 
broadly  oblong  blade  is  pure  white,  with  a  few 
scattered  dots  of  chestnut. — W. 

Stanhopea  platyceras. — I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lidderdale,  of  Berkhamsted,  tell- 
ing: me  that  seeing  I  had  stated  in  an  article  in 
The  Garden  recently  that  I  knew  of  but  one 
plant  of  this  species  in  the  country,  he  had  two 
coming  into  flower  in  his  collection  and  inviting 
me  down  to  see  them.  On  account  of  my  ab- 
sence from  home  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  this 
tine  broad-horned  species,  which  was  introduced 
from  New  Grenada  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clap- 
ton, nearly  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  glad  to  find 
this  genus  increasing  in  popularity  with  the  various 
growers  of  Orchids  in  this  country. — W. 

Catasetum  macrocarpum. — "H.  C.T."  sends 
a  remarkably  handsome  form  of  this  Orchid  for  a 
name.  This  plant  has  several  names,  amongst 
them  being  C.CIaveringi  and  tridentatum.  Whether 
these  have  been  given  to  various  forms  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  they  are  accepted  as  synonyms  of 
C.  macrocarpum,  and  so  I  give  them  here.  The 
flower  is  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  large,  having 
a  ground  colour  of  greenish  yellow,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  bright  chocolate-brown  ;  lip 
large,  bright  golden  yellow  on  the  outside,  the 
inside  spotted  with  reddish  crimson;  the  point  of 
the  spur  of  the  lip  on  the  outside  tipped  with 
green.  No  wonder  these  plants  are  again  coming 
into  favour,  for  "  H.  C.  T."  says  he  has  seventeen 
of  these  gay  flowers  open  or  opening. — H. 

Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis. — "  R.  V."  sends 
me  some  flowers  which  he  says  are  from  a  plant 
imported  before  the  name  Schncderianum  was  ever 
thought  of  for  this  species,  asking  what  I  think  of 
them.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  warm  purple, 
and  the  lip  of  a  deep  rosy  purple  veined  with  deep 
crimson.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  foim  of  the  spe- 
cies, but  for  size  of  bloom,  as  I  have  seen  the 


variety  called  Schroederianum  growing  with  Mr. 
Sander,  the  flowers  now  before  me  will  bear  no 
comparison.  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  also  told 
me  some  time  ago  that  he  had  the  plant  with 
growths  much  finer  than  it  makes  in  its  native 
country,  so  that  we  may  expect  something  good 
later  on. — G, 
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Habenaria  carnea,  which  reminds  one  in 
general  exprcs.siou  rif  H.niilitaris,  is  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Saiider'.s  nursery  at  .St.  AUtaus.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger,  liowever,  thau  tlinso  tit'  tlie  brilliant  scarlet  H. 
niilitari.s  lunl  of  a  very  delicate  flesh  colour. 

Catasetum  cernuum. — "  R.  C.  F."  sends  me  a 
flower  of  this  species,  saying  it  resembles  that  of  C. 
Christyanum,  which  has  the  sepals  and  petals  deep 
chocolate-brown  and  a  purple  fringe  to  the  lip. 
In  C.  cernuum  the  flowers  are  green,  spotted 
with  purple.  I  have  had  this  species  with  as  many 
as  twelve  flowers  on  a  spike,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
my  friend's  plant  is  very  interesting  with  three 
spikes  of  bloom,  although  it  is  not  one  of  the 
showiest  kinds. — G. 

Odontoglosaum  grande. — F.  Wilkinson,  of 
The  Gardens,  Highlands,  Minchinhampton,  sends 
me  a  grand  spike  of  this  plant  having  eight  of  its 
large  flowers  upon  the  scape.  I  think  I  have  seen 
the  same  number  upon  one  or  two  occasions  before, 
but  it  is  not  usual  by  any  means.  I  have  had  it 
with  five  and  six  blooms  on  a  scape,  but  if  we 
could  peipetuate  such  a  grand  free  -  flowering 
variety  as  that  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  has,  it  would 
be  a  decided  acquisition. — W.  H.  G. 

Masdevallia     Harryana     armeniaca.  — 

From  Mr.  Seeger,  of  the  Orchid  Nurseries,  Dul- 
wich,  come  several  varieties  of  this  fine  plant,  but 
the  form  here  noted  strikes  me  as  being  the  most 
noteworthy  amongst  the  whole  lot.  The  floweris  of 
good  size  and  shape,  having  the  points  of  the  lower 
petals  turned  inwards,  the  colour  being  a  beautiful 
shade  of  deep  rich  apricot  with  streaks  of  fiery  red, 
the  throat  being  bright  light  yellow.  What  a  pity 
the  flowers  of  these  plants  do  not  last  longer  in 
water  when  they  are  cut. — W.  H.  G. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


NORTHERN. 

Newton  Hall,  near  Chester.— The  fruit  crop 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  satisfactory  so  far. 
Strawberries  were  very  good,  but  very  soon  over. 
Raspberries  and  Red  Currants  very  good.  Goose- 
berries were  abundant;  not  quite  so  large  th's 
year,  but  very  good.  Apples  Keswick  Codlin  and 
Lord  Suftield  are  doing  well.  Some  trees  of  the 
late  sorts  are  better  than  others.  Mere  de  Mi^nage, 
Potts'  and  Damelow's  Seedling  are  carrying  gocd 
crops.  I  have  just  seen  two  trees  of  the  Jargo- 
nelle very  heavily  laden  with  fine  fruit. 
Other  sorts  are  very  good  here,  especially  Marie 
Louise.  Damsons  are  not  so  heavy  this  year  as  I 
have  seen  them ;  the  trees  bloomed  well  and  set 
their  fruit,  but  most  of  it  dropped  off.  Plums 
were  blighted  a  little  in  places,  but  the  Victoria 
seems  to  be  the  heaviest  cropper.  I  have  not 
noticed  so  many  green  and  black  fly  or  cater- 
pillars about  this  year.  Roses  here  have  been  very 
clean. 

Vegetables  have  done  well  with  the  exception  of 
Onions  and  Cauliflowers.  Onions  were  troubled 
very  much  with  the  maggot.  My  ground  is  very 
heavy,  but  it  is  trenched  and  liberally  manured, 
and  the  season  has  suited  it  well.  Some  of  the 
Onions  measure  10  inches  in  circumference,  and 
altogether  the  best  crop  I  have  had.  I'eas  were 
very  good,  not  quite  so  tall,  and  coming  in  very 
quick.  Scarlet  Runners  are  doing  well  with  a 
little  attention  as  regards  water  and  mulching. 
Carrots  are  doing  well.  Potatoes  are  looking  well. 
The  early  sorts  were  very  clean  and  bright  skinned 
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anu  of  good  flavour.  No  sigQ  of  di^ea^e. — R. 
Waickfiei.i). 

Wytlienshawe,  Northenden.— Apple  trees 
flowered  most  profusely,  and  the  weather  beinj; 
favourable,  there  was  an  abundant  set  of  fruit.  A 
large  proportion  of  it  has  prematurely  fallen,  which 
is  no  doubt  attributable  to  a  deficiency  of  moisture 
at  the  roots.  Tliere  is,  however,  sufficient  left  on 
the  trees  to  form  a  good  crop.  Lord  Suflield,  Cel- 
lini, Keswick  Codlin,  Wareham  llusset,  Alfriston, 
Lewis's  Incomparable,  Old  Hawthornden,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Grenadier,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Greenup's 
Pippin  are  bearing  the  heaviest  crops  of  the  culinary 
sorts.  Summer  Thorle,  Ribston  Pippin,  Irish  Peach, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Stur- 
mer  Pippin  are  the  best  of  the  dessert  kinds.  There 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  Pear  bloom  both  here  and 
in  this  district  generally.  This  applies  to  both 
wall  trained  trees  and  standards.  Some  sorts,  such 
as  Beiirrfi  d'Amanlis,  Citron  des  Carmes,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Green 
Chisel,  Beurre  Superfin,  Autumn  Nelis  and  Autumn 
Bergamot  flowered  freely  and  are  now  bearing  a 
fair  crop  ;  there  is,  however,  a  scarcity  of  the  later 
and  most  valuable  sorts.  Casting  of  the  fruit  has 
not  been  so  prevalent  amongst  Pears  as  Apples, 
except  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Cherries, 
both  dessert  and  cooking  kinds,  have  been  abun- 
dant. I  have  never  seen  better  crops  nor  finer 
fruit  on  standard  Morellos  than  this  year.  Plums 
and  Damsons  were  one  sheet  of  bloom  and  the 
fruit  set  very  freely,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
rain  to  wash  the  foliage  and  moisten  the  soil,  the 
trees  were  attacked  by  aphis,  which  has  seriously 
crippled  the  young  growth  and  caused  a  good  deal 
of  the  fruit  to  drop  off.  Gooseberries  were  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Owing  to  that  fact  and  the  dryness 
of  the  soil,  they  have  been  smaller  than  usual.  They 
were  badly  attacked  by  aphis,  and  in  some 
instances  by  caterpillars,  which  have  given  some 
trouble  to  eradicate.  Currants,  both  Black  and 
Red,  have  been  very  plentiful,  and  in  moist  heavy 
land  the  individual  fruits  have  been  of  large  size. 
Raspberries  are  a  very  good  crop,  but  generally  of 
small  size,  except  the  earliest  fruits.  Strawberries 
did  not  flower  so  freely  as  they  sometimes  do,  but 
there  was  sufficient  to  have  produced  a  good  crop 
had  the  season  been  favourable  to  their  growth. 
On  heavy  retentive  land  the  first  fruits  swelled  to 
an  average  size,  but  the  later  ones  were  much 
smaller  than  usual.  On  light  sandy  soils,  which 
quickly  gave  off  the  moisture,  not  only  the  fruit, 
but  also  the  leaves  were  very  much  shrivelled.  To 
anyone  who  miajht  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  was 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  land  for  Strawberry  cul- 
ture, he  would  have  an  object  lesson  this  season 
that  would  be  most  convincing.  All  small  fruits, 
except  such  as  were  grown  in  specially  favourable 
situations,  have  been  below  the  average  size,  but 
none  of  them  have  suffered  so  much  in  this  respect 
as  Strawberries.  There  have,  however,  been  two 
gratifying  circumstances,  namely,  that  the  fruit 
was  excellent  in  flavour  and  that  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  loss  from  damping  off,  facts 
which,  in  my  estimation,  more  than  counterbalance 
any  deficiency  in  quantity. 

The  vegetable  crops,  considering  the  dry  weather, 
are  looking  remarkably  well.  A  good  many  Cauli- 
flower plants  have  been  destroyed  by  maggots 
attacking  the  roots,  and  Celery  is  not  so  large  as 
it  usually  is  at  this  time  of  year.  Potatoes  never 
looked  better,  and  the  earlier  sorts  are  yielding 
most  s.atisfactory  crops  of  well-flavoured  tubers. 
0,ir  total  rainfall  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  was  8  41  inches ;  the  average  for  the  same 
period  of  the  last  twelve  years  12  93  inches. — W. 
Neild. 

Aldin  Grange,  Durham.— Here  in  the  north 
the  drought  did  not  affect  us  as  it  did  in  the 
south.  The  wonderfully  fine  spring  gave  us  an 
abundant  set  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  indoors 
and  out.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop.  Rasp- 
berries unusually  abundant ;  also  Gooseberries 
and  Currants.  Apples  and  Pears  are  quite  above 
the  average,  and  in  most  cases  a  heavy  crop. 
Jargonelle  Pears  are  as  large  now  as  I  have  some- 


times seen  them  in  September.  Altogether  it  is 
one  of  the  best  seasons  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  a  light  hay  crop  being  about  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  complain  of,— W.  A.  JuNiciNS. 

Seaham  Hall,   Co.  Durham.— The   rainfall 

has  been  over  7  inches  this  year.  Bush  fruit 
is  about  the  average.  Strawbeiries  suffered 
the  most,  and  part  of  the  Apple  crop  dropped 
owing  to  the  dry  weather.  The  Codlin  sorts  have 
a  fair  crop,  but  others  are  poor.  Pears,  especially 
the  Jargonelle,  have  a  good  crop.  Cherries  suffered. 
Poaches  are  not  grown  here,  as  they  do  not  ripen. 

Potatoes  look  very  promising,  but  lately  I  found 
several  diseased.  The  vegetables  look  well, 
especially  the  Peas,  but  Carrots  have  the  grub. 
Field  Potatoes  promising. — R.  DuArnR. 

XJnderley,    Kirkhy    Lonsdale.— Bearing  in 

mind  the  wet  sunless  year  of  l>i'.l2  and  severe 
winter  with  us,  we  entered  the  present  year  with 
rather  a  gloomy  forecast.  February  was  a  very 
wet  month;  then  March  brought  glorious  weather, 
spring  coming  in  with  leaps  and  bounds,  giving 
every  promise  of  an  early  season.  There  was  a 
remarkable  absence  of  frost.  Strawberries  began 
flowering  in  April.  Some  varieties  did  not  set 
well,  but  on  the  whole  we  had  a  grand  crop, 
which  I  account  for  by  the  common  sense  system 
of  management  of  keeping  the  spade  from  among 
the  roots  and  mulching  early.  We  commenced 
the  season  out  doors  the  first  week  in  June  with 
that  excellent  early  variety  John  Ruskin,  then 
came  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg  (a  grand  old  sort),  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  and  lastly  Oxonian.  Noble  is  a  failure 
with  us.  Apples  are  a  splendid  crop,  some  varie- 
ties bearing  that  have  not  had  any  on  for  years. 
Amongst  the  constant  bearers  I  must  mention 
Keswick  Codlin,  Northern  Greening,  also  New 
Northern  Greening,  an  improvement,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Suflield,  Stirling 
Castle  and  Fearn's  Pippin.  This  year  Golden 
Noble,  Grenadier,  E;klinville  and  Hawthorn- 
den are  bearing  well.  The  fruits  are  larger  now 
than  they  were  last  year  in  autumn.  Pears  on 
walls  are  a  light  crop  ;  they  were  much  infested 
with  caterpillar,  which  caused  a  lot  of  hand- 
picking.  Marie  Louise  does  well.  Plums  Victoria 
and  Kirke's  Green  Gage  on  walls  an  average 
crop.  Standards  are  a  failure  owing  to  bullfinches 
taking  the  budsi.  Peaches  under  a  case  are  a 
good  crop,  particularly  Early  York,  Hale's  Early, 
and  Princess  Digmar,  while  Lord  Napier  Nec- 
tarine is  also  good.  Cherries  a  good  crop.  Bush 
fruits  good  and  clean.  Gooseberries  a  heavy  crop, 
especially  Whinham's  Industry  and  Warrington. 
The  caterpillar  was  a  pest,  but  got  rid  of  with 
persistent  pickings  and  dustings  of  lime. 

Vegetables  generally  have  done  well.  Cauli- 
flowers are  our  biggest  failure,  so  many  blind  ones. 
Onions  ^transplanted  early  in  March  are  a  fine 
crop.  Peas  have  done  well  ;  William  I.  sown  in 
February  was  ready  the  last  week  in  May,  quickly 
followed  by  Jubilee.  Early  Potatoes  did  well,  and 
late  ones  look  healthy.  Everything  is  a  month 
earlier  than  usual ;  the  much-needed  rain  came  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  crops  have  improved  amaz- 
ingly. Ours  is  a  light  gravelly  soil. — W.  A. 
Miller. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle. — As  regards  Apples 
and  Pears,  they  are  first-rate.  As  to  Apples,  for  a 
week  or  two  they  have  been  at  this  early  season 
for  the  district  fit  to  use  for  tarts,  and  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  trees  to  have  the  fruit  thinned,  as 
those  left  are  swelling  up  finely  after  the  rains. 
Judging  from  memory,  it  used  to  be  about  the 
first  or  second  week  in  August  before  we  began 
thinning  the  Apples,  so  we  are  about  a  month 
earlier  this  year.  As  regards  Plums,  the  crop  is 
not  so  heavy,  and  the  dry,  hot  weather  has 
favoured  the  attack  of  aphis.  The  Czar  on  the 
wall,  however,  is  now  almost  ripe.  Small  fruits 
upon  the  whole  have  been  good.  Gooseberries  are 
the  heaviest  crop  I  have  yet  seen  in  this  place,  but, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather,  the  red  spider  has  been 
very  hard  on  some  of  the  bushes.  Where  the 
ground  was  poor  the  spider  was  worst,  and  where 
the  bushes  had  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  the 
spider  has  had  least  power  and  the  fruit  has  been 


best.  Of  Strawberries  wa  have  had  fine  fruit,  and 
we  still  grow  President  for  a  main-crop.  There  is 
nothing,  I  find,  like  young  runners  for  producing 
fine  fruit. 

In  reference  to  vegetable  crops  I  am  able  to  report 
favouralily.  To  begin  with,  and  it  is  a  good  item, 
we  never  had  better  Peas,  nor  so  early.  The 
earliest  sorts  were  William  I.  and  American 
Wonder.  The  former  is  the  best ;  still,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  latter  has  some  good 
points  in  its  favour.  For  instance,  early  in  the 
year  when  sparrows  devour  the  "  Pea  green  "  when- 
ever they  can  get  at  it,  American  Wonder  could  be 
started,  as  we  did  it,  under  glass.  I  planted  it 
out,  staked  it  with  small  sticks,  and  then  threw  a 
net  over  the  bed,  which  kept  the  birds  off  till  the 
pods  were  ready  to  gather.  Our  be.st  main-crop 
Pea  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  no  Peas  needed  to  have 
done  better  than  ours.  On  the  main  stems  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  twenty  to  twenty-four  pods, 
not  counting  the  laterals,  which  had  on  them  as 
many  again.  On  good  ground  with  tall  sticks  and 
rows  (J  feet  apart  they  crop  splendidly,  and  when 
on  the  table  they  are  first-rate.  Cauliflowers  have 
not  done  quite  so  well.  The  dry,  hot  wea'her  hai 
favoured  grub  at  the  root,  and  the  heads  have  not 
been  so  good.  Potatoes  have  been  early  and 
good.  We  got  Early  Puritan  on  May  2!)  from  thj 
open  ground,  which  is  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  usual  here  for  the  first  dish. — Robiuit 
Mackellar. 

Caldy  Manor, "West  Kirby,  Cheshire — Toe 

sub.>oil  of  this  district  consists  chielly  of  the  red 
sandstone,  very  porou-i,  hence  the  soil  is  very  light, 
consequently  the  exceptionally  dry  spring  and 
summer  have  been  very  much  against  the  culti- 
vator in  this  neighbourhool,  especially  so  with 
regard  to  small  fruits.  Apples  and  Cherries  are 
the  only  crops  that  are  above  the  average.  Trees 
are  making  good  healthy  growth.  Plums  a  light 
crop.  Trees  on  walls,  having  been  well  seen  to 
with  pump  and  hose,  are  clean  and  making  good 
growths,  but  in  orchards,  where  time  cannot  bs 
given  to  them,  the  trees  present  a  miserable  ap- 
pearance, all  growth  being  checked  by  green-fly. 
Pears  light  crop,  but  good  in  quality  ;  trees  vigor- 
ous and  commenced  to  grow  very  early  in  th? 
season  ;  equally  so  in  orchard  and  on  walls.  Figs 
average  crop  ;  trees  very  healthy.  Peaches  consiit 
of  young  trees  only  nine  months  planted,  conse- 
quently not  in  bearing  yet  out  of  doors.  Rasp- 
berries average  crop,  good  in  qualify,  plants 
vigorous,  making  unusually  long  growths.  Goose- 
berries not  an  average  crop  and  fruit  small ;  trees 
attacked  with  red  spider  and  green-fly;  cater- 
pillars appeared  very  early  and  required  strict 
attention  to  keep  them  under.  Black  Currants  a 
complete  failure.  Trees  and  crops  looked  remark- 
ably well  in  spring,  fruit  setting  and  swelling  to 
the  size  of  small  Peas,  then  dropping  off,  with 
many  of  the  leaves  also.  Red  Currants  light  crop, 
poor  in  quality ;  trees  attacked  with  fly.  Straw- 
berries: Noble  exceptionally  heavy  crop,  large  in 
size  and  of  good  flavour,  which  this  variety  gene- 
rally lacks.  President  and  Vicomtes=e  Hericart 
de  Thury  fair  crop,  the  latter  small  in  size.  S  r 
Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  almost 
failures,  all  treated  the  same,  mulched  and  well 
supplied  with  water  from  hose  pipe.  The  fir-t 
dish  gathered  from  open  break  on  May  2,5,  variety 
Noble,  being  one  month  earlier  than  in  1S1I3. 

The  season  of  IH'Xi  will  be  long  remembered 
here  for  the  early  dates  on  which  the  first  dish  of 
each  kind  of  vegetable  was  gathered  for  the  table, 
and  for  the  short  time  many  of  them  remained  in 
good  condition  for  use.  Peas  were  excellent  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  especially  so  Exonian, 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  Telephone,  and  gave  good 
returns  up  to  the  end  of  June.  All,  about  2  feet 
shorter  than  they  usually  are,  came  into  bearing 
much  sooner,  and  did  not  give  the  quantity  nor 
last  so  long  as  they  do  in  ordinary  seasons.  The 
very  hot  sun  of  July  brought  thrips  in  its  train, 
and  Peas  in  bearing  at  present  are  infested  with 
them.  The  only  one  variety  that  is  free  of  them 
and  in  a  he.althy  condition  is  Autocrat,  which 
promises  to  be  an  excellent  dry-weather  Pea.  I 
may  state  that  the  seed  was  sown  in  prepared 
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trenches  (much  in  the  same  way  as  for  Celery), 
mulched,  but  not  watered.  Beans,  kidney,  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  bearing  enormous  crops, 
especially  Smythe's  Hybrid,  beyond  anything  I 
have  seen.  Runners  are  also  promising  well,  just 
coming  into  bearing.  Early  Broad  Beans  did  well, 
but  are  now  attacked  with  thrips  and  present  a 
miserable  appearance.  Early  Potatoes  were  of 
excellent  quality,  but  the  crop  was  light  and  many 
small  tubers;  second  earlies  are  also  small  and 
good, but  the  late  crop  promises  well  since  the  rain 
on  the  8th  and  i)th  uU.,  and  we  look  forward  to 
good  crops  free  from  disease,  which  has  not  ap- 
peared so  far.  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  and  ridge  Cu- 
cumbers growing  and  fruiting  well.  Turnips, 
Spinach,  and  Radishes  are  very  unsatisfactory 
crops  in  our  light  soil  this  season;  Onions  also 
disappointing,  being  attacked  by  the  Onion  fly. 
Cabbage  an  excellent  early  crop,  much  appreciated 
because  of  its  being  so  early.  Cauliflowers  not 
satisfactory,  many  of  the  plants  dying  from  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus  that  is  so  often  troublesome 
in  light  soils.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
other  winter  crops  are  looking  well  since  the  rain. 
Carrots,  Beetroot,  Parsnips,  &c.,  looking  well. 
Asparagus  was  early,  but  it  is  a  crop  that  does  not 
jLrow  well  here  from  the  effects  of  the  very  high 
winds  we  get  off  the  Irish  sea. — Wm.  Nbish. 

Appleby    Castle     Gardens,     Appleby.— 

Apples  are  a  very  good  crop,  and  of  large  size  for 
the  time  of  year.  Pears  very  poor.  Plums  good 
crops  (on  the  walls  some  trees  suffered  when  in 
full  bloom  with  the  12°  of  frost  we  had  one  night)  ; 
upon  the  whole  they  are  good.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  poor  on  the  open  wall.  Currants,  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  very  heavy  crops.  I  have 
not  seen  such  crops  for  many  years.  Strawberries 
very  poor,  almost  burned  up  with  the  dry  weather 
we  had. 

Early  Cauliflowers  suffered  very  much  from  the 
exceptional  season  through  which  we  have  passed. 
The  later  crops  are  good  ;  all  other  vegetables  are 
looking  very  well.  Peas  and  Potatoes  are  especially 
good.— David  Lioslie. 

Warter  Priory,  East  Yorkshire.  —  Con- 
sidering the  long  drought  we  have  had  here,  the 
fruit  crops  are  fairly  good,  and  quite  a  month 
earlier  than  last  year.  Apples,  cooking  kinds 
especially,  are  a  good  average  crop  ;  dessert  kinds 
rather  below  average,  but  fruit  very  fine.  Pears 
fairly  good  average,  Beurr^  Giffard  and  Jargonelle 
being  the  best ;  these  two  kinds  are  remarkably 
good.  Apricots  and  Plums  are  very  good  indeed, 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  thinning.  All  kinds 
of  bush  fruits  a  good  average  crop  and  very  fine, 
especially  Black  Currants.  Strawberries  average 
crop,  but  soon  over.  Morello  Cherries  good  average  ; 
no  dessert  kinds  grown  outdoors. 

Vegetables  have  been  almost  a  failure  here,  with 
the  exception  of  Potatoes,  which  are  better  than 
usual  and  free  from  disease  at  present.  Cauli- 
flowers and  Carrots  a  total  failure.  Onions  are 
growing  now  since  the  rain,  but  at  one  time  they 
looked  very  bad.  Shallots  very  bad,  full  of  grub. 
Peas,  early  kinds  very  good,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  one  good  row  of  Sharp's  Queen  our  main  crop 
might  have  been  counted  a  failure,  the  other 
kinds  being  very  poor.  Has  any  reader  of  The 
G.^RDEN  found  this  vai'iety  do  better  than  others 
this  dry  season  ? — A.  F.  Ptke. 

Donisthorpe  House,  Moortown,  Leeds. — 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  heavy 
crops.     Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  light  crops. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  extremely  good.  We 
have  not  suffered  from  the  extreme  drought  as 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  done.  In  this 
garden  we  suft'ered  very  little,  from  the  fact  that 
we  manure  the  land  heavily  with  horse  manure,  no 
cow  manure,  except  as  top-dressing  to  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries,  being  given,  and  we  take  care  it  is 
in  a  moist  condition  when  u.sed. — S.  White. 

Crofton  Hall,  Wakefield.— We  have  a  heavy 
crop  of  Apples,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suftield,  Old 
Cockpit,  and  Emperor  Alexander  being  very 
heavily  laden  ;  other  sorts  good  crops.  Pears  a 
fair  crop.  Plums  are  an  excellent  crop,  especially 
on  walls.     Gooseberries  have  been  an  enormous 


crop,  and  other  bush  fruits  have  done  well.  Straw- 
berries were  a  poor  crop  owing  to  the  drought.  I 
think  this  the  best  fruit  year  in  this  district  since 
1887.— Charles  Watts. 

Cuswortli  Park,  Doncaster. — Considering 
the  dry  spring  (we  had  three  months  without  any 
rain),  our  garden  looks  well.  Apricots  a  good  crop. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  good  crop.  1  gathered 
first  dish  of  Peaches  from  open  wall  on  July  7. 
Plums  and  Pears  very  heavy  crops  on  both  walls 
and  standards.  Apples  very  heavy  crop.  Cherries 
moderate.  Small  fruits  good  crops,  except  Black 
Currants,  which  were  only  light.  Strawberries  a 
good  crop.  Walnuts  very  heavy  crop ;  Filberts  and 
Cobs  good. 

Vegetables  of  every  description  are  good.  We 
had  to  water  both  trees  and  crops  every  day  in 
the  spring,  or  we  should  have  had  quite  a  failure. 
—  G.  A.  Keywood. 

Aldenbam    Park,    Bridgnorth,     Salop.— 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  district  taken  on  tlie  whole 
is  the  best  that  I  have  seen  for  the  last  sixteen 
years.  Here  all  fruits  are  as  near  as  possible  a 
month  earlier  than  in  any  previous  year.  Apricots 
were  very  plentiful,  and  were  all  gathered  by  the 
end  of  July.  This  season,  strange  to  say,  1  have 
not  lost  one  branch,  not  even  from  the  Moorpark. 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Nectarines  are  good  and 
ripening  well.  Strawberries  were  much  better  than 
usual,  especially  Noble.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants bore  heavy  crops,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  the  bushes  were  badly  attacked  by  cater- 
pillar and  red  spider,  which  I  fear  will  be  against 
their  well-doing  for  another  season.  Apples 
and  Pears  when  in  bloom  looked  more  promising, 
but  as  the  fruit  was  setting,  dry  frosts  and  cold 
winds  at  night  caused  many  of  the  young  fruit  to 
drop  off,  and  most  of  the  trees  (especially  where 
exposed)  looked  brown  and  sickly.  The  down- 
pour of  rain  which  fell  on  June  14,  though  only 
falling  for  seventy-five  minutes,  added  2'08  inches 
to  the  rainfall  of  that  month.  This  seemed  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  tbe  trees,  and  they  are  now 
looking  healthy,  and  bearing  in  most  cases  good 
average  crops.  Morello  Cherries  are  finer  than  I  eve  r 
remember,  but  the  wasps  have  taken  full  possession, 
and  I  fear  will  soon  shorten  the  supply.  The 
Morello,  when  it  can  remain  on  the  tree  till  it 
becomes  almost  black,  makes  a  very  handsome  dish 
for  dessert,  and  is  much  liked. 

Vegetables  in  general  are  good  with  the  excep- 
tion of  late  Peas,  which  are  badly  affected  with 
mildew.  Potatoes  in  many  places  are  showing 
signs  of  disease. — F.  Canning. 

Chetwynd    Park,    Newport,    Salop.— The 

fruit  crop  generally  is  under  average.  The  soil  is 
very  light  and  sandy  in  this  district;  consequently 
this  most  exceptionally  dry  season  has  been  very 
trying.  Small  fruits  generally  have  been  very  good. 
Strawberries  suffered  most,  early  ones  burnt  up, 
later  ones  good.  Gooseberries  lost  a  good  deal  of 
foliage  from  spider,  but  Currants  a  heavy  crop 
and  bushes  healthy.  Apples  and  Pears  much 
under  average,  after  a  most  promising  blossom. 
The  trees  are  all  looking  healthy  and  clean  now, 
but  were  much  infested  with  caterpillar  early  in 
the  season.  Plums  only  moderate  ;  Victoria,  Early 
Orleans,  and  Gages  are  the  best.  Apricots  a  good 
average  crop.  Everything  has  been  quite  a  month 
earlier. 

Kitchen  garden  crops  are  looking  well  now,  but 
1  have  had  great  losses  among  spring-sown  Cauli- 
flowers, and  Peas  have  not  filled  well. — N.  Sher- 
wood. 

Teddesley  Park,  Penkridge,  Staffs.— The 
Apple  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  very 
variable,  some  kinds  only  half  a  crop,  while  others 
are  a  failure.  Keswick  Codlin,  Loid  Suftield, 
Cellini  and  King  of  the  Pippins  are  heavily  laden. 
All  trees  bloomed  splendidly,  but  cold,  dry  easteily 
winds  greatly  reduced  the  fruit  prospects.  Pears 
are  a  light  crop.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop,  so  much 
so  that  they  require  thinning.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  a  poor  crop.  Early  Beatrice  has  been 
the  best.  Apricots  good.  Strawberries  a  good 
crop  and  of  fair  quality.  Raspberries  good,  but 
small,  owing  to  wrnt  cfrain.     Gocsebmics  and 


Red  Currants  a  heavy  crop,  though  somewhat 
small.  Black  Currants  fair — a  very  short  season 
for  small  fruits.  Morello  Cherries  fair  crop,  but 
they  dropped  badly  when  stoning.  Damsons 
under  average.     Walnuts  a  poor  crop. 

All  vegetables  have  suffered  more  or  less  from 
the  dry  season.  Cauliflowers  especially  have  been 
very  poor.  Peas  have  stood  fairly  well  here,  having 
been  grown  in  a  cooler  part  of  the  garden.  Runner 
Beans  have  dropped  a  great  many  of  the  first 
blooms.  Early  Potatoes  are  turning  out  better 
than  was  expected.  Late  Potatoes  are  looking 
remarkably  well  with  no  sign  of  disease. — F.  Cl.^rk. 

Kirklevington  Hall,   Yarm,  Yorks.— The 

fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  good 
with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  which  suffered 
from  the  drought.  Apples  and  Pears  are  a  very 
good  crop.  Plums  very  heavy.  Cherries  above 
average.  Gooseberries,  Black  and  White  Currants 
and  Raspberries  are  very  fine  and  heavy  crops. 
Apricots  are  thin,  but  good  in  quality. 

All  vegetable  crops  are  as  good  as  I  could  wish, 
and  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. — Alexander 
Cunningham. 

Combermere  Abbey,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

— Small  bush  fruit,  such  as  Currants  (Black  and 
Red),  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  in  this  garden 
have  been  very  heavy  crops  and  of  good  siz^ 
Apples,  on  the  whole,  very  good  ;  Lord  SufBeld, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  New  Hawthornden,  Stirlit  g 
Castle,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
several  others  very  heavy  and  finer  than  usual  at 
this  time.  Apricots  on  walls,  Morello  Cherries,  and 
Plums  tremendous  crops.  Pears  good  on  walls, 
but  rather  smaller  than  usual  in  the  borders 
through  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather.  Damsons 
here  are  very  scarce,  but  I  believe  the  crop  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  is  fair,  but  not  up  to  the  average. 
Apples  in  orchards  I  hear  are  small,  especially  on 
old  trees. 

Vegetables  have  been  scarce  and  of  poor  quality 
in  this  neighbourhood. — N.  E.  OWEN. 

Greystoke  Castle,  Penrith. — Apples,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  very  good 
crops.  Strawberries  and  Pears  medium  crop.  In- 
side fruit,  such  as  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines, 
extra  good.     Figs  medium  crop. 

Vegetables  are  remarkably  good  in  this  district 
with  the  exception  of  Onions,  which  seem  to  be 
quite  a  failure. — Chas.  Milne. 

Burton  Constable,  Hull. — Apples  averafp, 
good.  Pears  under.  Plums  good  and  plentiful. 
Cherries  over.  Peaches  and  Apricots  over  avi  r- 
age  and  good.  Strawberries  heavy  crop,  but  tl  e 
dry  weather  made  a  very  short  season.  Small 
fruits  average.  Nuts  average.  The  long-continued 
drought  very  seriously  affected  all  small  fruits 
except  Gooseberries.  The  promise  was  very  gocd 
for  Raspberries,  but  only  about  one-tenth  ripened. 
Apples  have  not  looked  so  good  for  years,  or  the 
trees  so  clean  and  healthy. 

Potatoes  are  splendid,  both  early  and  late,  with 
no  appearance  of  disease. — Thos.  Lambert. 

Waterdale,  St.  Helens.- Fruit  and  vege- 
tables around  this  district  are  looking  exceed- 
ingly well  after  such  an  exceptional  season.  No 
doubt  we  have  becefited  by  our  deep  clay  sub- 
soil. Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  not 
grown  outside.  Of  Apples  and  Pears  only  a  few 
suitable  varieties  are  grown  which  are  veiy 
satisfactory.  Cherries  cropped  well,  but  small ; 
Morellos  very  good.  Plums  and  Damsons  average 
crop.  Strawberries  with  a  good  supply  of  water 
have  been  grand  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ; 
the  most  suitable  varieties  are  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  President,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxtor. 
Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  had  plenty  of  fruit 
on,  birt  poor  in  quality,  being  overrun  with  spider 
and  fly.  Gooseberries  the  same.  Raspberries 
plentiful  and  good  where  a  supply  of  water  was 
at  hand,  but  otherwise  poor. 

Vegetables  all  round  are  very  satisfactory,  par- 
ticularly so  where  the  system  of  deep  cultivation 
is  carried  out.  Potatoes  are  very  largely  grown, 
the  early  sorts  being  good  both  in  quantity  ard 
quality,  but  small  End  free  frcm  t'.ifca:  e.     The  rain 
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just  came  in  time  for  the  main  crops,  and  they 
have  every  appearance  of  producing  satisfactory 
results.— James  Smith. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Cuphea  platyoentra  appears  to  have  been 
overshadowed  by  showier  tilings  for  summer  bed- 
ding, but  it  is  a  very  charming  plant,  especially 
when  used  as  a  groundwork,  the  bed  relieved  with 
taller  things.  The  Cuphea  is  in  full  beauty  now, 
each  little  bushy  plant  smothered  with  small  ver- 
milion coloured  tubular  flowers.  Cuttings  strike 
readily  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  the  plants 
may  be  easily  raised  in  the  latter  season.  Against 
many  plants  used  in  summer  bedding  it  is  quiet, 
but  when  disposed  as  mentioned  it  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

Rose  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare— A  large 
bed  of  this  variety  is  very  beautiful  at  Kew.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Tea  Koses,  the 
flowers  being  produced  in  a  large  head,  rose- 
salmon  in  colour,  touched  with  white,  whilst 
when  e.xpanded  they  are  white,  with  rosy  mar- 
gins, so  to  speak,  to  the  petals.  The  leafage  is 
robust,  abundant,  and  the  plant  of  vigorous  con- 
stitution. Even  at  this  comparatively  late  date 
for  Roses,  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  and  likely 
to  continue  so  whilst  the  weather  remains  open. 

Arctotis  Jreptans  is  a  very  old  garden  plant, 
but  one  does  not  see  much  of  it.  It  is  in  bloom 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  and  is  sufficiently 
attractive  at  this  season  to  justify  a  note.  The 
plant  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1795,  and 
bears  very  large  flowers,  orange  in  colour,  and  like 
those  of  a  magnified  Marigold,  the  shoots  creeping 
or  trailing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  whilst  the 
leafage  is  of  a  glaucous  shade.  Its  bright  aspect 
in  mid-September  suggested  the  thought  that  such 
a  plant  might  be  used  for  edging  large  beds  and 
as  a  groundwork  to  beds  filled  with  other  things. 
The  drought  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  upon 
it — just  the  kind  of  plant  one  requires  in  London 
parks. 

Plumeria  lutea  is  in  bloom  in  the  Palm 
ho'ise  at  Kew.  It  is  a  noble  plant,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  very  free-flowering,  although  when  in 
full  beauty  it  repays  for  careful  culture.  The 
specimen  at  Kew  is  several  feet  in  height,  the 
leaves  large,  very  handsome,  and  rich  green,  set 
off  with  lighter  coloured  veins.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  close  head  and  a  little  over  2i  inches 
across,  of  flatfish  form  and  tender  colour,  the 
segments  white,  touched  at  the  margin  with  rose, 
and  the  centre  is  rich  yellow.  It  will  scent  a  large 
house,  the  fragrance  not  unlike  that  of  the  Cowslip, 
but  more  overpowering.  P.  lutea  is  quite  one  of 
the  best  of  the  genus,  and  was  introduced  from 
Peru  in  1815.  Even  when  not  in  flower  its  leafage 
is  sufficiently  handsome  to  retain  the  plant  in  the 
stove. 

Notes  from  Almondsbury.— Autumnal  days 
after  a  hot  summer  are  very  delightful.  Quaint 
heads  emerge  from  the  bare  ground,  and  you  dis- 
cover the  Belladonna  is  abaut  to  bloom  after  four 
years'  waiting.  Zephyranthes  Candida  has  a  fair 
number  of  blooms;  the  bed  is  two  years  old.  Pan- 
cratium fragrans  is  pushing  up  a  huge  scape,  the 
second  in  two  years.  Other  bulbs  are  in  a  very 
forward  state— Freesias  and  Cyclamens,  for  in- 
stance, while  Chrysanthemums,  owing  to  the  heit 
are  very  backward  with  me.  I  cut  down  all  my 
Delphiniums  this  year  very  early,  and  the  amount 
of  bloom  now  showing  is  very  large.  The  large- 
flowered  Anomatheca  cruenta  is  doing  very  well. 
Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis  I  can  do  nothing  with 
whether  in  a  pot  or  in  the  border,  but  nothing  gives 
so  great  pleasure  as  Funkia  grandiflora  sub-cor- 
data  in  my  'J-inch  pots.  I  think  I  shall  have 
about  1100  blooms,  as  there  are  from  six  to  eight 
spikes  in  each  pot,  and  the  fragrance  is  very  de- 
lightful. Hardy  plants  of  this  race  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  our  villages,  where  a  good  thing  is 
always  appreciated.    I  can  assure  you  we  have  got 


beyond  the  stage  of  gigantic  Dahlias  .and  Sun- 
flowers, and  a  novelty  is  much  sought  after. — C.  0. 
Mii.i;s,  AInionihbiirij. 

Water  Lilies  and  water  rats.— "A.  H." 
(p.  -15),  in  writing  of  the  enemies  of  Water 
Lilies,  does  not  credit  the  voles  or  water  rats  with 
all  the  mischief  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Growers  of  the  new  and  fine  hardy  hybrid  kinds 
will  do  well  not  to  trust  the  rats  too  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  plants,  or  they  will 
assuredly  attack  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  (lowers 
and  soon  do  great  damage.  Here,  where  the  com- 
mon Nymphsea  alba  and  the  Nuphar  lutea  are 
plentiful  enough  to  allow  one  to  be  amused  by 
watching  the  work  of  these  destructive  little 
animals  without  fear  of  the  plants  being  much 
affected  by  their  attacks,  I  have  seen  them  swim 
out  to  and  pluck  the  leaves  from  the  Nymph^vs, 
carrying  them  at  once  to  the  bank-side.  The  stem 
is  bitten  through  about  (I  inches  from  the  leaf  and 
is  then  held  in  the  mouth  in  a  position  that  keeps 
the  leaf  sheer  out  of  the  water.  The  rat  then 
makes  full  speed  to  its  destination,  and  as  the 
animal  swims  deeply  enough  to  be  almost  hidden, 
it  is  rather  startling  at  first  sight  to  see  the  leaf — 
sail-like— travelling  swiftly  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  without  any  apparent  means  of  locomotion. 
Amusement  at  the  sight  would,  however,  soon  be 
turned  to  chagrin  if  this  happened  to  some  of  the 
rare  and  expensive  Lilies,  so  the  rats  had  better 
be  kept  under  as  much  as  possible. — J.  C.  TallACK. 

Belladonna  and  Plantain  Lilies.— Two  of 
the  successes  of  a  year  which  has  been  none  too 
prodigal  of  its  favours  are  the  Belladonna  Lily  and 
Funkia  grandiflora,  both  of  which  plants  are 
flowering  with  much  greater  freedom  than  I  have 
ever  before  had  them.  The  former  especially  is 
fine,  many  of  the  scapes  carrying  ten,  and  in  one 
instance  at  least  eleven  flowers,  and  glorious 
flowers  they  are,  showing  that,  in  common  with  its 
near  relative,  the  Jacobaaan  Lily  (Amaryllis  for- 
mosissima),  it  thoroughly  enjoys  a  good  baking 
during  the  period  that  passes  between  the  going  of 
the  leaves  and  the  coming  of  the  flowers.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  much  earlier  this  year  than  they 
are  usually.  Last  year  they  got  spoilt  by  the  13° 
of  frost  registered  on  the  morning  of  October  2G. 
Very  few  hardy  plants  pay  better  than  this  for 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  spot  in 
which  to  plant.  Close  up  to  a  south  wall  and  with 
the  soil  raised  slightly  above  the  surrounding 
level,  a,  full  amount  of  sunshine  and  perfect  free- 
dom from  drip,  seem  to  be  the  conditions  which 
suit  it  best ;  in  fact,  north  of  London  it  is  useless 
to  plant  the  bulbs  under  less  favourable  conditions 
than  these.  The  Funkia  succeeds  with  similar 
treatment  and  is  well  liked  for  the  delicious  scent 
of  its  flowers  and  its  handsome  foliage,  which, 
however,  is  very  liable  to  become  disfigured  by  the 
attacks  of  slags  and  especially  of  caterpillars, 
which  are  only  found  with  difficulty,  and  probably 
not  till  they  have  done  a  lot  of  mischief. — J.  C. 
TallAck,  Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

September  12. 

After  the  larger  display,  into  which  more  energy 
was  thrown,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  a  fortnight 
back,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  a  large  exhibition  on  this  occasion.  What  was 
lacking  in  quantity  was,  however,  fully  made  up  in 
quality.  Orchids  were  decidedly  better,  being 
also  shown  in  larger  numbers  than  a  fortnight  ago. 
A  show  that  lasts  four  days  is  too  long  for  Orchids, 
hence  the  difference.  Cypripediums  in  new  hybrid 
varieties  were  numerous,  and  amongst  these  there 
were  several  choice  and  distinct  acquisitions.  In 
the  floral  section  there  was  a  beautiful  display  of 
autumnal  Roses  in  great  variety,  constituting  in 
the  eyes  of  many  much  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibits  than  when  the  monster  flowers 


are  eii  eridence  at  the  end  of  June  and  early  in 
July.  Other  features  here  were  the  cut  speci- 
mens of  hardy  flowers,  including  cut  Can- 
nas  from  Chiswick,  Phloxes  from  Cheshunt, 
and  Dahlias  from  Swanley  and  elsewhere,  all  con- 
tributing to  make  a  good  display.  Choice  varieties 
of  cut  examples  of  the  grand  hybrid  forms  of  the 
javanico- jasminiflorum  group  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Streptocarpi  were  also  exhibited  from  Chelsea. 
There  was  also  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  tutted  Pansies, 
marvellously  fresh,  from  Rothesay ;  also  a  new 
race  of  single  Cactus  Diihlias.  Fruit  was  shown 
in  good  quantity,  and  in  every  way  excellent. 
Several  individual  dishes  of  Apples  were  all  that 
one  could  desire.  In  all  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
day's  work  the  fruit  committee  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  in  most  cases  a  close  scrutiny  being  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Amongst  vegetables,  Onions  .aid 
a  few  promising  new  Potatoes  were  the  chief 
features.  Th<!  lecture  upon  the  Pontstemon  and 
Phlox  was  well  received,  the  remarks  therein  being 
practical  and  to  the  point.  The  small  company 
present,  however,  points  to  the  fact  that  many  sup- 
porters are  out  of  town. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
CyPBiPEDiu.M  Aphrodite  (C.  Lawrenceanum  x 
C.  niveum). — This  is  a  remarkably  fine  hybrid,  and 
must  rank  among  the  very  best  kinds  yet  raised, 
being  so  distinct.  The  flowers  have  the  form  of  C. 
niveum,  but  the  other  parent  has  imparted  so  much 
additional  vigour  to  the  plant,  the  flowers  being 
more  of  the  size  of  C.  Lawrenceanum  with  broad 
petals,  the  dorsal  sepal  also  extra  fine.  The  ground 
colour  is  that  of  C.  niveum  with  faint  spots  and 
veinings  of  pale  bronzy-purple  and  the  plant  bore  a 
twin-flowered  spike.  From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 

Ij.elio-Cattleya  Epicasta  (C.  Warscewiczi  x 
L.  pumila). — A  decided  cross  with  flowers  of  the 
form  of  those  of  L.  pumila,  but  larger  and  with 
the  colour  to  a  large  extent  of  C.  Warcewiczi, 
the  lip  being  well  marked  and  of  a  purplish  crim- 
son shade,  the  throat  golden  yellow  on  the  inner 
part.     From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

L.blio-Cattleya  Nysa  (C.  Warscewiczi  x  L. 
crispa). — This  is  an  exceedingly  choice  hybrid,  very 
distinct  and  unusually  rich  in  its  colouring  ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  the  sepals  being  of  a  pale  blush, 
suffused  with  lilac ;  the  lip  is,  however,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  being  of  a  deep,  velvety 
magenta  colour  and  of  large  proportions,  with  the 
fringe  of  L.  ciispa.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Cypripedium  Leon.b  (C.  insigne  Chantini  x 
C.  callosum). — A  grand  hjbrid,  bearing  twin  Bowers 
on  the  spike  and  of  fine  proportions  ;  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  unusually  long,  at  least  2J  inches,  with  a 
broad  white  margin,  the  other  colouring  being 
more  after  that  of  the  last-named  parent,  brown 
and  green  shades  predominating;  growth  very 
vigorous.     From  Mr.  H.  S.  Leon,  Bletchley  Park. 

Cypripedium  ceno  superbiens  (C.  lenanthum 
X  C.  superbiens).  —  With  extraordinary  large 
flowers,  much  larger  than  in  C.  superbiens,  but 
with  its  outline,  the  colour,  on  the  whole,  partaking 
more  of  that  of  C.  cenanthum,  the  petals  being 
dark,  with  darker  spots ;  the  pouch  also  large, 
likewise  the  dorsal  sepal,  this  latter  being  striped 
and  spotted  in  a  distinct  manner ;  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  hybrids.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

Cypripedium  Clothilde  Moess;. — This  hybrid 
takes  after  C.  Leeanum  in  form,  being  a  cross 
between  it  and  C.  Haynaldianum.  The  foliage  is 
somewhat  erect ;  the  petals  spotted  with  lilac- 
purple.  The  spike  bore  three  flowers  ;  a  distinct- 
looking  variety.  F'rom  Mon-s.  Linden,  L'Hortioul- 
ture  Internationale. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  for  a  group  of  choice 
kinds.  This  group  included  a  grand  example  of 
Aerides  Lawrencese  with  three  extra  fine  spikes, 
long,  and  bearing  large  individual  flowers.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  of  all  the  genus 
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Oncidinn  Jonesianum  was  represented  by  good 
examples  of  cultiue,  ireeiy  flowered.  Other  good 
things  were  Angrascum  articulatum ,  with  medium- 
sized  waxf  white  flowers,  eighteen  or  more  to 
the  spilie  ;  Miltoria  Moreliana  with  flowers  of  deep 
vinous  purple  ;  Habenaria  earnea,  certificated  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  H.  militati^,  and  Cattleja 
Gaskelliana  alba,  a  ptire  form  with  fine  flowers. 
Oncidium  incurvum  album,  Lycaste  Skinneri  pul- 
cherrima  and  a  few  good  Cypripediums  were  also 
included. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  for  a  prettily  arranged  group 
which  included  several  plants  of  Stanhopea  Ames- 
iana,  with  lar^?  waxy  white  flowers  (this  might 
be  termed  a  white  form  of  S.  tigrina).  Miltonia 
Roezliana  and  the  white  variety  were  shown  here, 
also  Cypripedium  tonsum,  a  pale  yellowish  green 
variety,  delicate  and  beautiful.  A  singular  plant 
was  Cypripedium  Victoria  Maria;,  bearing  small 
flowers  on  an  <  xt "a  stout  spike,  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  Cypripedium  Schroederas  and  Sacco- 
labium  Blumei  were  also  shown. 

A  bronze  Banksian  mec^al  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lo^ge,  Camberwell,  for 
a  collection  of  hybrid  Cypripediums  that  included 
several  distinct  and  novel  forms — C.  Hebe,  after  C. 
Lawrenceanum,  with  darker  flowers  and  even  more 
robust  growth  ;  C.  radiosum,  after  C.  Spicerianum; 
C.  Diana  and  C.  picturatnm,  each  exhibiting  signs 
of  the  same  parentage  ;  C.  Ganesa,  pale  yellowish 
green  with  very  glossy  flowers ;  and  C.  Sohom- 
burgkianum  (a  species). 

Other  exhibits  embraced  several  cut  examples 
from  Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  of  Cat- 
tleyas— C'.  guttata  Leopoldi  (Stand  Hall  var.),  a 
dense  spike  of  thirteen  flowers,  the  colour  unusually 
dark  and  freely  spotted ;  C.  Statteriana,  a  choice 
hybrid  (cert,  in  1892),  after  C.  aurea,  richly  col- 
oured ;  C.  Parthenia,  a  light  coloured  hybrid  with 
rosy  lilac  lip  ;  C.  minuca,  another  seedling,  related 
to  C.  Loddigesi,  but  larger;  Lielia  elegans  (Blen- 
heim var.),  a  fine  form;  and  Cattleya  Victoiia 
Regina,  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty  or  size  or 
habit  of  spike,  or,  in  fact,  for  its  colour ;  such  a 
name  should  have  been  given  to  something  better. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  as  usual,  showed  some  choice 
things,  Cypripediums  being  this  time  prominent. 
C.  conco-lawre,  paler  than  C.  Lawrenceanum,  with 
the  form  of  C.  concolor ;  C.  prasstans  glanduli- 
ferum,  a  remarkably  distinct  variety  with  narrow 
petals,  greenish  yellow  in  colour,  with  bead-like 
spots  of  a  dark  shade,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
striped  with  almost  black  lines  on  a  whitijh  ground. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Lulwyche,  Beckenham,  showed  Lyca.=,te 
Skinneri  in  bloom,  one  spike  bearing  two  flowers — 
a  vigorous  example.  Mr.  Ingram,  Elstead,  Godal- 
ming,  showed  Cypripedium  L'Unique,  with  small, 
but  pretty  flowers  of  novel  form  and  colour  ;  also 
Cattleya  Alexandrae,  which  is  a  form  of  C.  guttata, 
or  nearly  allied  to  it.  From  the  same  source  came 
Cypripedium  Adonis,  a  hybrid  between  C.  hirsutis- 
simum  and  C.  Cartisi,  distinct  in  colour.  Mr. 
Elliott,  Christchurch,  Hants,  showed  cut  blooms  of 
a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Foley,  Kordingbridge,  a  finely  flowered  plant 
of  a  Cattleya  nearly  related  to  C.  Triana;,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  the  two  spikes  each  having  four 
flowers.  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  showed  L^lia  Clive,  the  seed  parent  of  which 
was  C.  Dowiana  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  L.  pries- 
tans  ;  the  flowers  take  after  the  latter  in  size  and 
form,  so  also  does  the  growth,  the  only  exception 
being  in  the  lip,  which  is  large  in  proportion  and 
resembles  that  of  C.  Dowiana.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
same  cross  as  another  hybrid  named  Lffilio-Cattleya 
Ingrami,  which,  raised  by  Mr.  Ingram,  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  late  Temple  show. 

Floral  Committee. 

No  plant  or  flower  received  a  first-class  certificate 
on  this  occasion,  but  awards  of  merit  were  voted 
as  follows  to — 

Dahlia  Cannell's  Gem.— A  new  variety,  with 
remarkably  pretty  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  of 
a  dark  terra-cotta  shade.  From  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons. 


Single  Dahlias.— Pbyllis.— A  light  ground 
colour,  suffused  with  lilac  and  marked  with  dark 
crimson  blotches  and  stripes,  very  showy.  Demon. 
— An  intensely  dark  velvety  maroon  self,  distinct 
and  rich  in  colour.  M.C.C. — A  large  flower,  golden 
ground  colour,  striped  and  blotched  with  dark 
orange,  a  fine  variety.  Golden  Locks. — A  pale 
lemon-yellow  self.  All  coming  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  Sunningdale. 

Rose  Adelina  Morel  (Noisette).— A  lovely 
miniature  Rose,  quite  a  gem  in  its  class,  apparently 
profuse  in  flower,  the  colour  a  rich  shade  of  apricot 
with  lighter  markings,  beautiful  for  button-holes. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sen. 

Phlox  Molierb. — A  pale  rosy  pink  with  lighter 
shading  towards  the  centra  and  a  dark  eye ; 
flowers  large,  distinct,  and  good.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

Canna  Quasimodo. —  A  formidable  rival  to 
Mme.  Crozy,  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a  lighter 
shade,  the  truss  fine,  the  flowers  large.  From 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Paris. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs 
Paul  and  Son  for  a  splendid  display  of  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  the  cut  Roses  in  bunches  and  the 
single  trusses  were  unusually  good  for  the  autumn. 
The  style  of  showing  the  decorative  Roses  in 
bunches  by  this  firm  is  most  commendable.  A 
lovely  plant  included  in  this  exhibit  was  the  her- 
baceous Clematis  Davidiana,  with  small  pale  porce- 
lain-blue flowers ;  not  unlike  and  of  the  size  of 
Hyacinth  blooms,  and  produced  in  small  clusters 
close  down  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  foliage  is 
that  of  a  true  Clematis,  but  of  more  substance. 
Some  good  Phloxes  were  included  here,  as  Gran- 
ville, a  large  blush-white ;  Michael  Cervantes,  a 
light  form  with  dark  eye  ;  Henry  Marger,  similar, 
but  larger ;  Anguste  Riviere,  a  dark  salmon  ;  and 
Perle,  a  pure  white  of  good  quality.  Hardy  border 
flowers  were  represented  by  Montbretia  crocosmiaj- 
flora  and  M.  Golden  Sheaf  (a  pale  golden  colour). 
Senecio  pulcher  in  fine  form.  Coreopsis  lanceolata, 
B'unkia  subcordata  grandifiora  (too  long  a  name),  a 
beautiful  white  variety  ;  Cyclamen  hedera»folium, 
pale  rosy  mauve  ;  and  C.  h.  album,  a  white  form, 
both  lovely  autumn  flowers.  Crocus  speciosus,  a 
pale  lavender-blue  variety  ;  Helianthus  Maximilia- 
nus,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Gaillardias,  Asters,  and 
other  Helianthuses  in  variety  were  also  included. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son  for  a  splendid  display  of 
autumnal  Rotes,  an  exhibit  of  a  most  instructive 
character;  the  flowers  of  all  the  popular  kinds  were 
of  excellent  quality  and  good  colour,  the  best 
known  sorts  being  drawn  attention  to  by  addi- 
tional bunches  stood  between  the  boxes,  a  large 
number  of  which  were  staged.  Would  that  such 
exhibits  as  those  from  Waltham  and  Cheshunt 
were  more  frequently  seen.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay,  for  a  splendid  exhibit  of  tufted  Pansies 
put  up  in  their  characteristic  style.  The  best  of 
these  were  Blue  Cloud,  Colleen  Bawn,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland, Countess  of  Kintore, Hyacinth,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  Goldfinch,  Edina,  Favourite,  Archibald 
Grant,  Dawn  of  Day,  Bullion,  Lemon  Queen  and 
White  Duchess.  A  fine  strain  of  French  Mari- 
gold was  also  shown  in  fine  colour.  A  novelty  in 
this  exhibit  was  the  break  in  single  Dahlias,  these 
being  of  true  Cactus  type,  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  singles.  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons 
for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  com- 
posed mostly  of  varieties  raised  by  the  firm ;  the 
best  of  these  were  Emily  Girdlestone,  Miss  Violet 
Morgan  (terracotta  and  yellow),  Mrs.  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Maid  of  Kent,  Amphion, 
Ernest  Cannell,  Mrs.  Keith,  Bertha  Mawley, 
Robert  Cannell,  Oban  (a  dark  Mrs.  Douglas), 
Lilacina,  a  decorative  variety,  with  lilac  coloured 
floweis  suffused  with  purple,  and  Countess  of  Rad- 
nor. A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  voted  to  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Crasp  and  Co.,  Clyne  Valley  Nurseries,  near 
Swansea,  for  Asters,  Vallota  purpurea  and  Celosias. 

Other  exhibits  comprised  a  splendid  boxful  of 
cut  javanico-jasminiflorum  Rhododendrons,  hybrids 
raised  at  the  Chelsea  establishment  of  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch   and  Sons,  who  never  exhibited  them  in 


finer  condition  than  on  this  occasion,  the  trusses 
being  of  grand  size,  the  flowers  of  rich  and  varied 
colours.  Along  with  these  was  a  boxful  of  newly- 
raised  hybrid  Streptocarpi  (from  seed  sown  in 
January  last).  These  were  in  the  colours  most 
decided  advances  both  in  the  light  and  dark  kinds; 
the  white  grounds  are  perfectly  pure,  with  well 
defined  markings  in  the  throat  of  each  flower;  the 
dark  grounds  show  also  the  same  distinctiveness 
and  purity  of  colours.  From  the  R.H.S.  gardens 
at  Chiswick,  Mr.  Barron  brought  up  some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  new  dwarfer  race  of  Cannas 
that  are  forming  important  features  in  the  garden 
this  season;  the  best  of  these  were  Quasimodo 
(certificated  by  the  floral  committee)  President 
Carnot,  Jeanne  Chaitan,  and  Gnillaume  II. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit 
staged,  several  varieties  of  seedling  Apples, 
Peaches,  and  a  good  collection  of  Onions  from  Chis- 
wick Gardens. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Plum  Rivers'  Golden  Transpakent  Gage. — 
This  is  a  roundish  golden-yellow  fruit,  and  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  late  dessert  Plums.  The  flesh 
is  firm,  juicy,  and  of  splendid  flavour.  From 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Onion  A  1. — This  variety  recently  received  three 
marks  at  Chiswick  for  its  size  and  free  cropping 
qualities,  and  six  large  bulbs  were  now  sent  to  en- 
able the  committee  to  grant  the  award  obt.iined  at 
Chiswick.  It  is  a  large  bulb,  firm,  of  good  shape, 
and  more  globular  than  other  varieties.  Sutton 
and  Sons. 

Potato  Triumph.  —  This,  a  seedling  from 
Magnum  Bonum,  is  a  splendid  variety  and  heavy 
cropper,  tubers  large,  white,  somewhat  oval  in 
shape,  and  with  rough  skin,  an  excellent  keeper. 
It  received  three  marks  at  Chiswick  both  for  crop- 
ping and  good  cooking  qualities.  Sutton  and 
Sons. 

Potato  Windsor  Castle. — This  variety  also 
received  a  similar  award  at  Chiswick.  It  has  been 
largely  grown,  and  may  be  termed  a  dwarf  Mag- 
num B  mum.  The  tubers  are  pebble  -  shaped, 
rather  long,  flesh  white.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  of 
splendid  flavour.     Sutton  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Grape  Cape  Muscat. — A  variety  of  great 
merit,  and  though  not  shown  in  the  best  condition, 
some  of  the  berries  being  decayed,  it  possesses 
considerable  value.  The  berries  are  large,  black, 
oval  in  shape,  with  a  decided  Muscat  flavour. 
This  should  make  a  useful  late  variety  when  well 
grown.  It  was  raised  from  Grapes  received  from 
the  Cape.  Mr.  Weir,  Acton  Park  Gardens,  Wrex- 
ham. 

Peach  Duchess  or  York  — A  large  pale  skinned 
freestone  variety  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  It  is  a  seedling  between  Byron  Nec- 
tarine and  Lord  Palmerston  Peach,  but  said  to  be 
earlier  than  the  latter  and  to  be  a  heavy  cropper. 
The  fruit  staged  was  gathered  from  trees  in  a  cool 
house.  A  dish  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  also  sent 
for  comparison.     From  Mr.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall. 

Apple  Bartlett's  Glory. — A  variety  of  great 
merit,  somewhat  like  Beauty  of  Bath  in  shape  and 
colour,  but  with  rich  flavour,  firm  flesh,  and  of 
nice  appearance,  stated  to  be  in  season  from  De- 
cember to  January.  The  fruits  staged  were  in 
excellent  condition  for  desser',  perhaps  owing  to 
the  unusual  season.  From  Messrs.  Brown,  nursery- 
men. Wells. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Apples  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Rivers.  A 
few  very  fine  varieties  of  unnamed  seedling  Peaches 
and  Pears  were  sent.  Some  very  fine  Lord 
Palmerston  Peaches,  Grand  Duke  Plums,  Comte  de 
Chambord,  Lebrun,  Fertility,  Princess,  Conference, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Beurrfi  Superfin 
Pears,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Flower  of  Herts,  Cox's 
Orange,  and  Washington  Apples  were  also  included 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  staged  a  representative  collection  of 
hardy  fruits,  nearly  100  dishes.  The  best  Apples 
were  New    Hawthornden,    Blenheim,    Beauty    of 
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Kent,  Gravenslein,  Cellini,  Emperor  Alex.ander, 
Yorkshire  lieaiity,  Peapgood'sNonsnch.aml  Fearn's 
Pippin.  General  Todtleben,  I'itmaston,  Brockwortli 
Park,  Beurrfi  ile  rA'somption,  and  St.  Michael 
Pears  were  also  good  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Mr.  Payee,  gardener  to  the  Hi -hop  of  Bath  ami 
Wells,  staged  a  grand  dish  of  IVasgood's  Nonsuch 
Apples  grown  on  a  southeast  w.UI.  The  tree  was 
planted  seven  years  ago,  and  the  fruit  was  thinned 
to  sixty-two.  This  was  a  remarkable  exhibit,  each 
fruit  being  very  line.  It  was  stated  none  of 
the  sixty-two  fruit  was  under  1  lb.  weight,  those 
sent  being  nearer  li  Ib.s.  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 
A  seedling  Peach  named  Late  Devonian  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  A'eitch,  Exeter,  but  too  ripe.  A  couple  of 
dishes  of  IJarrington  Peaches  of  excellent  quality 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Kuxley  Lodge  Gardens, 
Esher.  A  box  of  Black  Prince  and  Vicomtesse  H6ri- 
cart  de  Thury  Strawberries  (second  crop)  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Slowgrove,Gutton  G,irdens,Reigate,also  seven 
dishes  of  very  good  Pears,  the  best  being  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  B  urr.^  Diel  and  Doyenn6  Boussoch. 
Twelve  dishes  of  Pears  were  sent  by  Mr.  Bannister, 
Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym,  the  best 
being  Durondeau,  Pitmaston  and  Duchesse  d'An- 
goulume.  Three  varieties  of  Melons  grown  in  the 
open  air  (planted  end  of  July)  came  from  Dr. 
Emerson,  Claringbold,  Broadstairs ;  the  fruits, 
though  small,  were  of  good  fl.avour,  showing  the 
favourable  season  for  experimenting  with  this  fruit 
in  the  open.  A  very  fine  dish  of  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  Apple  grown  on  a  pyramid  was  sent  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Brown,  Bedstone  Rectory,  Salop.  Seed- 
ling Apples  came  from  Miss  Winckworth,  Roches- 
ter, also  from  Miss  Lever,  Petersfield.  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
Kingston,  sent  Shepperd's  Seedling  Apple.  Apples 
named  Monstrous  Pippin  came  from  Messrs. 
Brown,  Wells ;  these  were  good  specimens  of 
Warner's  King.  Many  of  the  Apples  submitted  to 
the  committee  were  local  kinds.  Tomatoes  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Pitcher,  Albury  House,  Surbiton.  From 
the  society's  gardens  were  staged  forty-six  vaiie- 
ties  of  Onions  grown  in  the  open.  Several  of 
these  received  three  marks  recently  at  a  meeting 
at  Chiswick,  the  Southport  Red  Globe  and  Yellow 
Globe  being  specially  noticed  as  good  stocks.  The 
White  Southport  Globe  is  useful  for  immediate 
use,  and  the  Madeira  Globe  from  Mons.  Vilmorin 
is  very  fine.  Prizetaker,  a  very  fine  variety  from 
Messrs.  Henderson,  New  York,  is  also  a  grand  bulb 
and  with  good  keeping  qualities.  Several  varieties 
of  Messrs.  Deverill's  noted  types  were  staged. 
Cocoa-nut  being  very  good.  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chel- 
sea, have  a  fine  tjpe  in  their  Yellow  Globe;  this 
much  resembles  the  Southport  variety.  Messrs. 
Carter's  Holborn  Onion  is  of  fine  growth  and  very 
prolific.  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  have  several 
varieties  possessing  great  merits  both  in  size  and 
keeping  propeities. 

The  lecture  on  Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  by  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  was  read  by  the  assistant-secretary,  the 
lecturer  being  unable  to  attend.  He  stated  that 
the  Pentstemons  were  most  useful  for  the  flower 
garden.  Pentstemons  are  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings, and  this  last  mode  of  propagation  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  obtain  large  blooms.  They  like  a 
good  deep  soil,  plenty  of  food  in  the  way  of  de- 
cayed manure,  and  moisture  during  growth.  The 
plants  seed  freely,  and  the  seed-pods  should  be  re- 
moved if  not  wanted,  as  they  soon  exhaust  the 
plants  if  allowed  to  remain.  The  flowers  are  so 
readily  fertilised  by  insect  .agency,  that  various 
colours  sre  rapidly  produced.  But  to  get  good 
flowers  of  perfect  colour,  size  and  substance  com- 
bined, the  florist  does  not  trust  to  natural  fertilisa- 
tion, but  selects  those  plants  likely  to  give  the  best 
results.  Plants  are  readily  raised  from  seed  by 
sowing  in  heat  in  February,  pricking  out  the  seed- 
lings as  soon  as  fit  to  handle  into  a  warm  bed,  and 
gradually  as  growth  increases  hardening  off  .and 
planting  out  in  the  open  the  first  week  in  May. 
They  will  flower  freely  in  the  autumn  if  planted  in 
rich  soil  and  carefully  tended.  For  herbaceous  bor- 
ders Pentstemons  are  specially  adapted.  He  advised 
giving  one  stake  to  the  centre  growth,  as  this  in- 
duced the  side  growths  to  make  more  progress  and 
furnish   a  succession  of  strong  blooming  shoots. 


The  I'entstemon  was  of  great  value  for  cutting,  and 
when  used  for  large  vases  w,as  most  effective. 

The  Phlox  is  ditTerent  from  the  I'entstemon  on 
account  of  its  hardiness,  as  it  stands  our  winters 
uninjured.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  various 
forms,  their  habit,  and  the  great  success  obtained 
by  selection.  With  so  much  crossing  the  varieties 
have  become  much  mixed  and  not  vigorous  in  all 
cases.  With  the  older  form.s  there  are  several 
drawbacks,  such  as  smallness  of  bloom  and  want 
of  vigour.  Propagation  is  readily  effected.  Those 
who  cannot  get  their  stock  from  cuttings  will  find 
it  best  to  divide  in  early  spring,  chopping  the  old 
stools  into  pieces  and  replanting  in  good  soil.  By 
this  means  varieties  are  secured  that  would  be 
lost  if  raised  from  seed.  Cutlings  struck  in  a  hot 
bed  .as  advised  for  Pentstemons  is  the  best  mode 
of  culture,  as  by  this  method  specially  good 
flowers  are  secured  the  following  season.  Cuttings 
struck  in  spring  on  a  hotbed,  choosing  young 
shoots  .and  planting  out  when  hardened  off, 
make  good  llowering  plants  by  autumn.  These 
also  make  specially  fine  pot  plants  for  house 
decoration,  and  may  be  planted  out  afterwards. 
Phloxes  are  also  secured  from  seed,  and  in  such 
seasons  as  we  ha\e  had  this  year  seed  is  produced 
freely.  This  should  be  sown  in  February  on  a 
hotbed,  planting  out  the  seedlings  in  May  1  foot 
apart. 

Mr.  Wilks  said  that  Pentstemons  with  him  were 
hardy,  but  needed  frequent  propagation. 


GARDENING  AND  FORESTRY    EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S  COURT. 

SBPTBMBEE  13  AND  14. 

One  of  the  best  shows  held  at  Earl's  Court  this 
season  was  that  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last, 
when  the  chief  exhibits  were  Dahlias,  perennial 
Sunflowers,  and  fruit. 

Dahlias. 

The  flowers  were  extremely  fine,  better  even 
than  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  colours  re- 
markably pure.  The  largest  class  was  for  sixty 
show  and  fancy  kinds,  distinct,  and  the  first  prize 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  who  had  excep- 
tionally fine  blooms,  large,  clear  in  colour,  and 
even.  We  may  point  out  that  the  best  were  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Glowworm,  Maud  P'ellowes,  Flag  of 
Truce,  Comedian,  R.  Dean,  and  Purple  King.  The 
blooms  of  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salis- 
bury, who  were  second,  were  smaller,  but  highly 
finished  ;  whilst  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Farnham,  was  a  good  third.  Several  competed, 
and  the  display  was  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen 
this  season.  The  other  class  for  show  blooms  open 
to  nurserymen  was  that  for  twenty-four,  distinct, 
in  which  the  premier  award  was  gained  by  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  and  Son,  Chelmsford,  who  had  very 
creditable  examples  of  well-known  kinds,  such  as 
Harry  Keith,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Rev.  J.  Godd,ay, 
Ethel  Britton,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  and  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. The  second  place  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Rawlings,  Old  Church,  Romford,  Essex. 

In  the  show  section  amateurs  exhibited  splendid 
flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to  Mr.  W. 
Keith,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  was  highly  success- 
ful throughout  the  various  classes.  He  was  first 
for  twenty-four  show  blooms,  having  smooth,  re- 
markably well  coloured  flowers.  We  especially 
noticed  as  of  merit  Arthur  Itawlings,  R.  T.  Raw- 
lings, Mr.  Glasscock,  Sunbeam,  Lustrous,  George 
Rawlings,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck. A  very  good  second  was  Mr.  T.  Hobbs, 
Easton,  Bristol ;  but  in  the  other  classes  the  flowers 
were  conspicuously  small.  The  best  twelve  came 
from  Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Wood- 
ford, who  had  especially  fine  the  lighter  coloured 
flowers,  as  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  Ethel  Britton, 
whilst  those  from  Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  Bristol,  were, 
if  small,  very  neat  and  smooth. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  show  was 
the  class  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  any  types  and 
arranged  for  effect.  The  finest  arrangement  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  who  had 


a  beautiful  display,  comprising  all  the  leading 
kind-i  anil  many  recent  novelties.  One  wants, 
however,  to  see  such  a  group  at  a  distance  to  get  the 
true  eff.'ct  of  the  various  colours.  A  highly  praise- 
worthy group  was  that  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams .and  Co.,  who  were  second.  The  le.ading 
feature  was  an  arrangement  of  cork  bark,  relieved 
with  scarlet  rlecorative  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  were  a  good  third,  but  the  flowers 
were  small.  The  most  interesting  feature-  con- 
sisted of  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  several  superb 
collections  were  shown.  The  finest  eighteen 
bunches  were  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and 
Co.,  and  such  a  lot  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat 
Lists  of  varieties  are  of  little  practical  value,  but 
we  mention  the  following  true  Cactus  kinds,  as  they 
are  worth  cultivation  :  Gloriosa,  brilliant  crimson  ; 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Bertha  Mawley,  Countess  of 
Gosford,  Sir  Roger,  a  fine  orange-scarlet  kind; 
Apollo,  scarlet;  Lady  Penzance,  clear  shining  yel- 
low ;  Delicata  and  Vulcan,  deep  crimson.  This 
type  looks  remarkably  handsome  in  bold  bunches. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  placed  second,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  third.  In 
the  amateurs'  section  the  best  nine  bunches  were 
from  Mr.  E.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Morris, 
Oak  Lidge,  Horley,  who  had  especially  fine 
the  variety  Delicata,  the  true  ideal  of  a 
Cactus  D.ahlia,  being  beautiful  in  shape  and 
exquisite  in  colour,  shining  salmon-ro^e.  The 
pompon  section  occupied  much  space.  The  chief 
class  was  for  twenty -four  bunches,  and  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  had 
very  fine  flowers,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that 
this  charming  section  is  not  getting  spoilt  by  a 
desire,  at  one  time  prevalent,  of  getting  the  blooms 
as  large  as  possible.  Mr.  Turner's  collection  in- 
cluded four  novelties  of  merit— Irene  is  excellent, 
the  flower  white  edged  with  crimson  ;  Clarence, 
deep  maroon  ;  Captain  Bojton,  of  a  still  darker 
shade ;  and  Evelyn,  scarlet.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons  were  second.  The  beautifully  fresh  and 
clean  coloured  flowers  from  Mr.  J.  T.  West  won 
him  the  first  prize  in  the  amateurs'  division 
for  twelve  bunches;  the  more  important  kind  was 
Little  Julia,  a  brilliant  scarlet  flower  of  great 
merit.  Only  one  class  was  provided  for  single 
Dahlias,  namely,  for  twelve  bunches,  and  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone.  who  had 
splendid  flowers.  Very  fine  were  Yellow  Satin, 
rich  yellow  ;  Pysche,  buft',  touched  with  red  ;  Yel- 
low Dwarf,  Ruth,  crimson;  Demon,  a  superb 
variety,  the  colour  intense  maroon,  set  off  with 
bright  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre;  and  M.C.C., 
a  large  flower,  orange  with  stripes  of  scarlet.  We 
do  not  care  greatly,  however,  for  the  striped  flowers 
Stove  .and  greenhouse  flowers  were  quite  a  lead' 
ing  feature.  The  collection  of  cut  blooms,  not  less 
than  ten  varieties,  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  was 
superb.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  finer 
collection.  The  leading  things  were  Hymenocallis 
macrostephana,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  A.  grandi- 
flor.a,  NerineKothergilli  major,  Ixora  Fraseri,  Dip- 
ladenia  Lady  Loui.-a  Egerton,  white,  flushed  with 
rose,  and  several  varieties  of  Bouvardias.  Mr. 
J.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  H,ammersmith,  was 
second,  but  his  exhibit  was  far  inferior.  The 
other  chief  classes  were  for  Chrysanthemums, 
Sunflowers,  and  Michaelmas  Daisies.  As  regards 
Chrysanthemums,  we  may  mention  that  twelve 
very  fine  bunches  came  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  who  had  the  following  varieties  in 
excellent  character  :  Mr.  Selby,  rose;  Filberta,  yel- 
low ;  Golden  Fleece,  rich  yellow;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Pitcher  and  Alice  Butcher.  For  twenty-four 
Asters,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Sons,  Chelmsford, 
were  first,  and  the  flowers  were  exhibited  in 
bunches,  a  far  better  way  than  having  only 
single  blooms  stuck  on  cards  ;  this  is  most  objec- 
tion.able.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was 
second.  The  Sunflowers  made  a  great  show  of 
colour,  the  first  prize  going  to  Messrs.  J.  I'urrell  and 
Co.  for  a  collection,  in  which  all  the  leading  peren- 
nial kinds  were  well  represented,  whilst  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  were  second.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  first  for  Michaelmas  D.iisies,  which 
compriEcd  a  most  interesting  lot  of  varieties. 
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Miscellaneous  contributions  were  more  numerous 
than  at  any  show  we  have  attended  at  Earl's 
Court.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  a 
splendid  collection  of  Dahlias  relieved  with 
Eulalia  gracillima.  Every  type  of  Dahlia  was  re- 
presented, and  a  most  interesting  display  was  the 
result.  A  gold  medal  was  also  given  to  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  large  group  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  principally  the  flouble  varieties, 
arranged  in  distinct  masses  according  to  colour. 
It  was  well  worthy  of  this  prize.  A  silver-gilt 
medal  wett  to  M^  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  for 
a  very  fine  display  of  flowers,  comprising  a  large 
collection  of  show  Dahlias  and  Walker's  quilled 
China  Asters,  set  up  in  bunches.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner 
had  a  large  assortment  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham.also  had  a 
fimi'ar  exhibit  and  received  a  like  award.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a  large 
collection  of  Cannas,  of  which  the  principal 
varieties  were  Souvenir  de  Jeanne  Charreton, 
crimson  ;  Mme.  Crozy,  scarlet ;  and  Souvenir  de 
Mme  Liabaud,  crimson  (silver  medal).  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  G  Humphries,  The  Nur- 
series, Kington  Langley,  Chippenhnm,  for  Dahlias 
in  various  classes,  and  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  also  for 
Dahlias.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard  Nursery, 
Feltbam,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  three 
vases  filled  with  autumn  foliage  and  berries,  a  very 
pleading  association  of  quiet  colours.  We  may 
mention  also  that  Mr.  W.  Salmon,  Ivy  Cottage. 
West  Norwood,  had  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
China  Asters,  Dahlias,  &c.,  which  gained  a  silver 
medal.  Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tranter,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on-Thames,  for 
autumn  flowers,  to  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son  for 
Dahlias,  and  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Young,  South  Noiwood, 
S.E.,  for  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxi- 
nias. 

New  Dahlias  were  shown  in  plenty,  but  they 
have  for  the  most  part  been  described  in  The 
Gardbi*  as  having  had  certificates  at  other 
places.  This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete 
list,  but  we  may  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  those  likely 
to  become  popular.  The  Cactus  variety  Matchless 
frorn  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  is  a  good 
addition,  the  flowers  rich  maroon.  The  show  va- 
riety Mrs.  Vagg,  from  Mr.  Arthur  Rawlings,  Rom- 
ford, is  of  note  for  its  smoothness  and  fine  crim- 
son-purple colour.  In  the  same  section  is  the 
variety  Duchess  of  York  from  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  the  flowers  suffused  with  red- 
dish ro.se  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  Cactus  variety 
Lady  Penzance,  from  the  same  firm,  has  been 
already  noted.  Pompon  variety  Pomponei,  rose- 
yellow  in  the  centre,  and  a  shapely  flower,  from 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Several  of  the  flowers,  however,  were  far  too  small, 
not  naturally  so,  but  shown  out  of  condition.  Mr. 
J.  T.  West  had  the  Cactus  variety  Mary  Hillier,  a 
very  beautiful  orange-bi.;fE  colour,  one  of  the  true 
i-hHpe ;  but  the  kind  named  Florence  Keith  is  a 
little  too  broad  in  the  petals  for  a  true  type. 
Many  sterling  novelties  are  described  in  the 
report,  as  in  Mr.  Girdlestone's  collection  of  singles. 

Fruit. 

Some  very  fine  hardy  fruit  was  shown.  Peaches 
being  specially  good;  also  Pears  and  Apples. 
•There  was  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions staged,  these  being  placed  in  the  main  build- 
ing. Mr.  G.  Woodward,  The  Gardens,  Barham 
Court,  Maidstone,  was  easily  first  for  three  dishes 
of  Peaches,  showing  Princess  of  Wales,  Nectarine 
and  Sea  Eagle ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Carr,  Croydon 
Lodge,  Croydon,  who  had  verv  good  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne,  Salway,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Mr.Edwards, 
Seyenoaks,  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  a  single  dish, 
being  awarded  second  prize.  For  the  single  dish  of 
Peaches,  Mr.  J.  Sanders,  Poulton  Gardens,  Ramsey, 
Y??,  ^'^^^  Y"il  ^J/J  ^"^  ^'"'^  Eagle.     For  dessert 

dishes 
second. 


----,  Roehamp- 
ton,  who  bad  good  Jefferson,  Cox's  Orange,  and 
Ribston.  In  the  class  for  cooking  Apples,  Mr. 
Woodward  was  again  to  the  front  with  very  fine 


dishes  of  Stone's,  Warner's  King,  and  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch.  The  Pear  class  was  very  fine  indeed, 
Mr.  Woodward  showing  a  grand  dish  of  Pitmas- 
ton,  the  finest  Pears  in  the  show ;  also  very 
fine  Marguerite  and  Souvenir  de  Congres. 
There  was  no  competition  in  the  class  for  collec- 
tions of  dessert  Plums,  and  only  two  collections  in 
the  culinary  class,  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  first  with 
twenty-five  dishes;  second,  Mr.  Potter,  with  a 
smaller  collection.  In  the  class  for  three  varieties 
of  dessert  Plums,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  a  good  first, 
having  very  fine  dishes  of  Transparent  Gage,  Jef- 
ferson and  Grand  Duke,  Mr.  T,  Hester,  Plumstead 
Common,  being  second.  For  cooking  Plums,  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  first  with  fine  Magnum  Bonum,  Go- 
liath and  Pond's  Seedling. 

Mr.  Payne,  gardener  to  the  Bishcp  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  dish  of 
very  fine  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  the  same  fruit  as 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  B.HS.  Mr. 
Poupart,  Twickenham,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  ninety  dishes  of  Apples,  forty  dishes  of 
Pears  and  a  few  Plums,  the  best  Apples  being 
Nclsen's  Glory,  Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona,  Rib- 
ston Pippin.  Lord  Derby,  Cellini,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such and  Lady  Henniker.  The  best  Pears  were 
Doyenni^  du  Cornice,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Beurrfi  Clairgeau 
and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Messrs.  Spooner, 
Hounslow,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a 
good  collection  of  Apples,  the  best  being  Manks, 
Lord  SuflSeld,  Cellini,  Duchess  Favourite,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Councillor,  Blenheim  Orange,  New  Haw- 
thcrcden  and  Hoary  Morning  ;  Beurr^  Diel,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess  and  Calebasse  Pears  also  being  good, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hester  had  a  nice  collection  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  Gourds.  There  were  very  good  Beurr(? 
Clairgeau,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  General  Tod- 
tleben,  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Doyenne  Bous- 
soch  Pears ;  also  dishes  of  Grapes  and  Plums.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Trotter,  Ledbury,  a?ain  staged  his  collection 
of  dried  fruits.  Mr.  Wilkins,  Inwood  House, 
Dorset,  staged  a  very  fine  collection  of  Onions, 
and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  nice  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  R.  Maher  for  a  collection  of 
Pyrus  fruits  bad  a  bronze  medal.  Mr.  A,  H.  Rich- 
wood  had  good  Lord  Piilmerston  Peaches  (bronze 
medal).  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Harrow,  staged  good  vege- 
tables, having  Beet,  Gourds,  Beans  and  Tomatoes 
(bronze  medal).  Mr.  Cavanagh,  Roehampton, 
staged  Apples,  and  Mr.  Potter,  very  fine  Calebasse 
Pears. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— On  Wednes" 
dav  in  last  week  the  shade  temperature  rose  to  S0°, 
which,  with  one  exception,  is  the  highest  reading 
that  I  have  as  yet  recorded  here  in  September. 
Thursday  was  also  unseasonably  warm,  but  since 
then  most  of  the  day  temperatures  have  been 
about  average.  Several  nights,  however,  proved 
cold,  and  on  Tuesday  night  the  exposed  thermome- 
ter indicated  2°  of  frost.  About  a  week  ago  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  had  risen  to 
65°,  and  at  2  feet  deep  to  6.3°,  but  now  stands  at 
.5^°  and  60".  Rain  has  as  yet  fallen  on  but  three 
da.Ts  this  month,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  No  measurable  quan- 
tity of  rain  water  has  come  through  either  perco- 
lation gauge  for  nearly  three  weeks.  On  Tuesday 
over  ten  hours  of  clear  sunshine  was  recorded.  It 
may  interest  your  correspondent,  A.  White,  to 
know  that  on  the  4th  inst.  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  here  at  1  foot  deep  was,  as  with  him,  64°. 
The  soil  will  be  found  to  be,  as  a  rule,  at  this 
depth  coldest  about  9  a.m.  .and  warmest  about 
9  pm.  The  readings  I  quote  in  these  notes  are 
taken  at  H  p  m.,  or  midway  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes.—E.  M.,  Serltltamsti-d. 

Two  of  the  finest  Cactus  Dahlias  are  Deli- 
cata  and  Lady  Penzance.  They  have  been  exhi- 
bited on  several  occasions  this  autumn,  and  always 
won  admiration.  The  flowers  are  of  the  true 
Cactus  shape,  and  if  smaller  than  those  of  the 
coarse    so-called    decorative    kinds,   are    refined. 


and  with  the  characteristic  pointed  petals.  Deli- 
cata  is  of  lovely  colour,  very  difficult  to  describe 
adequately,  but  a  kind  of  salmon-rose,  quite  a 
satiny  lustre  pervading  the  bloom,  and  the  centre 
IS  touched  with  yellow.  Ladv  Penzance  is  of  a 
peculiarly  soft  yellow,  almost  lemon  shade,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  acquisitions  to 
this  class  this  year,  and  shown  on  several  occasions 
in  splendid  condition  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.,  of  Salisbury.  In  both  cases  the  plants 
are  very  free  and  the  flowers  produced  well  above 
the  leafage,  unlike  the  older  kinds  of  this  section. 

The  Flora  of  Mount  Kina  Balu,  North- 
west Borneo.— It  will  doubtless  interest  some  of 
our  rare  plant-loving  readers  to  know  that  Dr.  O. 
Stapf  (assistant  for  India  in  the  Herbarium,  Kew) 
has  prepared  a  very  elaborate  paper  on  the  peculiar 
botany  of  this  gigantic  mountain.  A  total  of 
about  4C0  species  of  plants  is  known  from  this 
habitat,  and  of  these  a  very  large  proportion  is 
new  species.  The  specimens  are  mostly  in  the 
herbarium  at  Kew,  and  comprise  the  collections  of 
Low,  St.  John,  Burbidge,  and  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
Burbidge  on  his  second  journey,  and  those  of  the 
Drs.  Haviland.  When  we  point  out  that  this 
great  mountain  is  the  only  known  habitat  for  the 
finest  of  all  the]  species  of  Nepenthes,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  botanical  riches.  Here 
between  5000  feet  and  10,000  feet  altitude,  in  a 
zone  of  continual  cloud  grow  Nepenthes  Rajah, 
N.  Edwardsiana,  N.  Lowi,  N.  villosa  (not  N.  lanata 
=  N.  '\^eitchi),  N.  Harryana,  N.  Burbidgcas,  and 
several  other  fine  species  as  yet  unnamed.  There 
are  also  splendid  Rhododendrons,  Orchids,  and 
P'erns  as  yet  unknown  in  our  gardens.  Dr.  Stapf '« 
paper  is  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  and  will  be  looked  for  with 
much  interest. 


Names  of  plants.— T.  ^fcto/.— Tetragonalobus 
purpurfws.— if.  Jexsop.—l,  Limnocharis  Humboldti ; 
2,    Phyllotsenium  Liudeni ;    3,   Araha   Guilfovlei ;   4, 

Ci.ssus    discolor. H.   J.    B.—\,   Lythrum    hyssopi-' 

folnim  ;  2.  Solanum  Dulcamara  ;  3,  Ga"leopsis  Tetral.it ; 

4,   Polygonum    minus;    5,   Lychnis  vespertina. j'.' 

Ifdcup.— 1,  Odontoglossum  Schlieper  anum  ;  2,  On- 
eidiurn  Jonesiauum  ;  3,  Miltonia  Schrajderiana  ;  4, 
Waxillaria    luteo-alba ;     5,    Philodota    imbricata ;    6, 

Oruithoi-eplialus  grandiflorus. M.   M. — 1,  Clematis 

coccinea;  2,Cuphea.iorulleDsis. — J.Cnmphell.—  Cammt 
name  garden  varieties  of  Dracaenas  and  Crotons :  seud 

them  to  a  grower. B. — 1,  Laslia  elegaus  prasia'a; 

2,     C.attleya    granulosa ;     3,     Lfplia     Dayana. N. 

Macarfneij. — 1,    Oncidium  llongipes  ;    2,    EpidfDilrum 

nemorale  ;  3,  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum. C.  M. 

— Scolopendrium    vulgare    reuifomie. Wexford. — 

Solanum    .iasminoides. W.   M.—l    (with    berries), 

Snlanum   nigrum    {Blaet   Niglitsliade)  ;    2,    Vtrbera. 

ofliciualis     (Vervaiu) ;    both    British    plants. F. 

Semper.— I,  Helianthus   multiflorus  maximus  ;   2,  H. 

deoapetalus  ;    3,    Heliopsis   Itevis,   poor    form. A. 

Dicknon  and  Sons. — Polygonum  cuspidatum. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Tarts.— ThU  journal  U  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parti.  In  this  fomi  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  andit  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  ptrevious  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  vohnnes.  Price 
Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of ' vohnnes  of  The 
Garden  frovi  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening   Illustrated"    Monthly    Parts.  —  r*M 

journal  is  2n'hlished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  refe^'ence  p)-evicus  to  the  issue  of  thi 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Bd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Va.rts.— This  jou- nal  it 
pvhlish'tt  u>  iieatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  .fm-in  it  ii 
viosi  sutlalile  for  reference  prtvious  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.    Price  bd.;  post  free,  M. 

"  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  oj  upwards  tf 
thirtitn  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  d:c.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.:  postfree.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  J893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardtns  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9Q00)  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

411  OJ  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  fj 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  mal-e  Cottage  Gar- 
dening k-nowii.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jTee,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  LudgaU  Hill  B.li 
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"This  is  un  Art 
Which  ilocs  mend  Nature  ;  'change  il  ruther;  but 
TuK  Akt  itself  is  Natviik."— S/i«ie»iitorc. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 


VARIETY  DESIRABLE. 

Good  as  may  be  the  advice  not   to  plant  too 
many  varieties  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction  and  not 
grow    enough.      This   applies    not    merely    to 
private  gardeners,  but  also  to  market  growers, 
amateurs,   and    cottagers.     That  unlimited  col- 
lections  are  a   mistake   and   a   great   nuisance 
in  fome  cases  there  is  no  disputing.     They  are 
right  enough  where  the  owner  is  an  enthusiast, 
and  likes  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  as  many  varieties  of  one 
or   more   particular   kinda  of  fruit  as  possible, 
but  are  far  from  being  profitable.     When,  how- 
ever, the  other  extreme  is  touched  and  the  col- 
lections are  of  very  limited  e.xtent,   then   the 
chances  are  a  good  succession   of  fruit  will  not 
lie  had  five  years  out  of  six.     Certain  seasons 
suit   certain   varieties.      Take   Apples   for    in- 
stance.    If   asked   to  name  a  dozen    varieties 
that  have  done  really  well  in  the  garden  under 
my  charge  I  could  not  do  it.     By  doing  "  really 
well,"  I  mean  this  to  include  other  (jualitiea  in  ad- 
dition to  free  bearing.  Some,  owing  to  the  drought, 
are  much  too  small  ;  others  from  causes  which 
date  back  to  the  flowering  period  are  malformed, 
while  not  a  few  have  ripened  far  too  soon  and 
have  kept  very  badly  indeed.     With  me  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  stands  out  pre-eminent,  being  in 
fact    the   Apple   of  the    year.     The    crops  are 
heavy,  the  fruit  of  gocd  size,  well  coloured,  and 
apparently  not  very  much   earlier  than  usual. 
Yet  this  excellent  variety  was  nearly  a  failure 
last  year,  and  did  not  crop  so  well  as  desirable 
in   1801.     Last  year   King  of  the  Pippins  was 
particularly  good  ;  this  season  not  more  than  a 
fifth   of    the   fruit   on   the   trees  is  worth   the 
trouble    of    gathering   or   storing.     Last    year 
neither    Margil    nor    Adams'    Pearmain     was 
satisfactory  in  any  way,  but  they  are  very  good 
this   year.     Last  year  Court  Pendu   Plat  was 
very  much  better  than  it  is  this  season,  and  it  is 
very  few  Ribstons  or  Blenheim  Pippins  we  now 
have  for   storing.     Early  dessert   Apples  have 
been   particularly    disappointing,   all    of  them 
keeping   very    badly   indeed.     Much  the  same 
remarks  apply  tu  the  cooking  varieties.     Cod- 
lins   that   sometimes   keep   till   November  are 
already  over,  other  soft  second  early  sorts  be- 
having very  similarly.    Luckily,  we  have  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Lady   Henniker,   Flower  of   Kent, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  and  such  like  firmer  varie- 
ties to  fall  back  upon,  though  of  very  late  sorts 
there  are  none  that  have  produced  heavy  crops. 
It   is   much   the   same    with   Pears   as   with 
Apples.     I   could  point  to  long  rows  of  trees 
against  walls  and  in  the  open,  all  presumably 
of  most  reliable  varieties,   yet  not   more  than 
half  of  them  have  borne  satisfactorily  this  season. 
For  the  first  time  for  several  years  past  Beurro 
Diel   has  nearly  failed,  and  other  well-known 
productive      varieties,      including      Pitoiaiton 
Duchess,  Vicar   of    Winktield,   Easter  Beurrc, 
Beurre    Hardy,    Passe   Colmar,   Josephine   de 
Malines,   and   Chaumontel    are   cropping   very 
lightly   on   some  walls,   although  more    satis- 


factory on  others.  With  me  and  hereabouts 
Glou  Morceau  is  the  Pear  of  the  year.  Never 
before  have  I  seen  such  heavy  crops  of  fine 
clean  fruit  of  this  variety,  this  applying  to 
pyramid.s  as  well  as  wall  trees  generally.  So 
valuable  will  the.fe  fruits  prove,  the  quality  of 
this  variety  when  in  good  condition  being  as 
near  perfectinu  as  a  Pear  can  well  be,  the 
season  also  being  comparatively  late,  that  if  we 
do  not  get  a  similarly  good  crop  during  the 
next  three  or  more  years,  I  am  of  opinion  the 
trees  will  yet  have  paid  their  way.  Yet  if  very 
limited  collections  were  closely  adhered  to, 
Glou  IMorceau,  owing  to  its  propensity  to 
disease,  in  the  shape  of  fungus  spots  and 
cracking,  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Ne 
Plus  Meuris  has  this  season  attained  .some- 
thing like  its  full  size,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
of  good  quality  when  most  other  varieties  are 
over.  This  variety  is  included  in  but  few 
limited  collections.  To  all  appearance,  Easter 
Beurre  is  in  better  condition,  being  freer  from 
spot  than  often  seen,  and  should  the  fiiiit 
keep  and  ripen  well,  the  summer  of  1893  will 
have  done  much  to  bring  it  back  into  favour. 
Plums  have  not  been  so  variable  this  season, 
all  alike  on  walls  doing  well  with  me.  This 
applies  more  especially  to  their  productiveness 
as  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  period  of  ripening  differed  considerably. 
It  sometimes,  very  often  in  fact,  happens  that 
varieties  succeed  well  in  one  year  and  fail 
badly  in  others,  a  very  great  difference  being 
observable  in  a  row  of  trees,  all  different 
varieties ;  and  to  be  nearly  or  quite  certain  of 
a  supply  of  good  Plums  every  .season,  the 
selection  of  sorts  must  not  be  very  limited  in 
extent.  It  is  very  much  the  same  with  Apricots, 
though  this  year  all  alike  were  remarkably  pro- 
ductive. As  far  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  concerned,  there  is  not  much  difference  to 
be  noted  as  far  as  their  productiveness  is  con- 
cerned, but  they  differ  greatly  both  as  regards 
quality  and  period  of  ripening,  and  a  moderately 
large  number  of  varieties  should  be  grown 
wherever  there  is  good  room  for  them.  With- 
out a  fairly  good  number  of  varieties  there  is 
a  chance  of  the  supplies  of  good  fruit  being 
scarce  in  some  seasons,  and,  it  may  be,  too 
plentiful  in  others. 

That  brief  lists  of  both  reliable  and  good 
varieties  of  most  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  given 
I  do  not  dispute,  but  they  are  only  reliable  to 
a  certain  extent.  They  may  all  be  of  a  very 
free  habit  of  growth  and  do  their  best  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  annually,  but  yet  fail,  owing 
to  being  either  in  flower,  or  the  fruit  at  a 
critical  period  of  swelling  just  when  very  un- 
favourable weather  is  experienced.  A  difference 
of  not  more  than  three  days  in  the  flowering 
period  of  two  varieties  may  lead  to  one  having 
all  its  flowers  or  embryo  fruit  crippled  by  frosts 
and  those  of  the  other  escape  injury.  Some- 
times those  that  flower  early  escape,  the  late- 
flowering  varieties  being  caught  by  frosts.  At 
others  it  is  the  early-flowering  sorts  only  that 
come  to  grief,  the  rest  not  being  subjected  to 
trying  weather.  Occasionally  the  flowers  escape 
damage  by  frosts  and  the  fruit  sets  well,  only 
to  be  caught  by  frosts  before  there  is  either 
enough  foliage  or  the  fruit  sufficiently  for- 
ward to  be  hardy.  Another  good  reason  why 
a  fair  number  of  varieties  should  be  grown 
has  already  been  given,  viz.,  the  fact  of  some 
one  or  more  of  each  kind  developing  extra- 
ordinarily good  qualities  in  certain  seasons  and 
under  certain  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
productive  habit  of  varieties  being  taken  into 
consideration,  the  quality  of  the  varieties  ought 
also  to  be  studied.  Soils  and  subsoils  vary  so 
surprisingly  in  their  constitution,  that  it  need 
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be  no  matter  for  surprise  that  varieties  of  fruit 
vary  greatly  in  quality  even  in  a  single  locality. 
AH  "growers  cannot  test  the  best  of  the  varieties 
that  may  be  recommended  for  their  particular 
soil  or  locality,  but  they  should  try  as  many  of 
them  as  they  have  good  room  for,  and  retain 
those  only  that  do  give  satisfaction. 

Where  the  mistake  is  often  made  is  the  reten- 
tion of  so  many  varieties  that  have  repeatedly 
failed  to  come  up  to  expectations.  Worthless 
variety  is  not  desirable,  but  when  the  selection 
is  good,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  limited  in  ex- 
tent. Either  gradually  root  out  or  regraft  the 
trees  of  sorts  that  have  hitherto  done  badly  or 
are  of  poor  quality,  their  places  being  taken 
by  others  bearing  a  good  reputation,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  worthy  of  being  given  a  trial.  This 
is  not  the  time  of  year  for  regrafting  trees,  but 
it  is  well  not  to  be  very  late  in  the  autumn  be- 
fore bespeaking  the  requisite  number  of  grafts, 
or  the  best  of  them  may  have  gone  the  way  of 
very  many  more  prunings.  Now,  however,  is  the 
best  time  to  place  orders  for  fruit  trees.  If 
delayed  till  midwinter  or  later,  the  chances  are 
the  stock  of  trees  of  many  of  the  best  ra'ieties 
will  be  exhausted.  "  •  !• 


Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsucli.— This  Apple  is 

generally  known  on  account  of  its  large  size  and 
handsome  appearance.  But  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  what  an  admirable  tree  it  forms  as  a 
standard,  it  being  more  often  grown  as  a  busb. 
As  a  standard  it  makes  a  very  handsome  head  and 
bears  most  freely.  The  fruits  individually  are,  of 
course,  not  so  large  as  those  produced  by  the 
more  highly  cropped  bush  trees,  but  they  are  large 
enough  for  any  purpose.— A.  Young. 

Apple  Pott's  Seedling.— This  fine  cooking 
Apple  is  a  very  desirable  variety  to  plant  where 
Lord  Suffield  will  not  succeed,  as  whatever  merits 
this  latter  variety  may  have,  it  will  not  succeed  on 
soils  which  are  cold  and  heavy.  Pott's  Seedling 
will  do  this,  it  being  a  strong  grower  as  a  standard. 
It  is  a  remarkably  free  bearer,  the  fruits  being 
clean  of  good  form,  and  excellent  quality  when 
cooked.  Altogether  I  consider  it  a  very  desir- 
able variety  for  orchard  culture.  Although  it 
is  recommended  for  planting  in  place  of  Lord 
Suffield,  it  remains  in  condition  quite  a  month 
later  than  that  variety,  and  does  not  need  to  be 
gathered  quite  so  early. — A.  Y. 

Peach  Sea  Eagle.— This  appears  to  be  be- 
coming a  very  popular  Peach,  and  although  its 
quality  is  not  so  satisfactory  every  year  as  it 
is  this,  yet  it  is  a  most  valuable  variety  for 
open  walls.  It  is  of  very  large  size,  handsome 
shape,  and,  where  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a 
most  brilliant  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  regular 
bearing  sorts  that  I  know.  It  also  has  a  hne  con- 
stitution, the  tree  maintaining  a  healthy  appear- 
ance  season  after  season.  To  ensure  good  quality 
I  find  that  it  is  best  to  allow  the  fruits  to  remain 
on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  if  kept  in 
a  cool  fruit  room  for  a  couple  of  days  the  quality 
is  first  rate.— A.  H.  S. 

Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess  as  a  standard. 
—Anyone  might  think  that,  owing  to  the  large  size 
this  Pear  generally  attains  when  produced  on 
trees  against  walls,  or  even  on  bush  or  pyramid 
trees  the  variety  would  not  be  suitable  for  grow- 
ing as  a  standard.  This  is  not  so,  however,  as  on 
account  of  the  better  exposure  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  the  trees  carry,  the  fruits,  al- 
though of  course  large  as  compared  with  those 
of  most  other  varieties,  are  not  too  large  to  be 
appreciated  for  dessert.  Pitmaston  Duchess  really 
forms  a  fine  standard,  and  this  season  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  the  quality  of  the  fruit  exceeded 
that  from  wall  trees  or  bushes.— A.; 

Apricots  in  heavy  soils.- On  warm  soils 
fairly  good  crops  of  Apricots,  and  these  of  good 
quality,  are  obtained  year  after  year,  but  on  heavy 
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soils  and  in  cooler  districts  it  is  different.  Suc- 
cess with  Apricots  does  not  merely  depend  upon 
the  setting  of  the  fruit  alone,  as,  if  so,  I  should 
have  little  to  complain  of  during  each  successive 
season.  This  year  the  ripening  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  and  the  trees  very  clean  and  healthy. 
Our  Apricot  wall  has  a  western  aspect;  conse- 
quently the  fruits  ripened  more  gradually  than  on 
full  southern  exposures,  the  regular  and  high  tem- 
peratures being  the  cause  of  this.— Y.  A.  H. 


NOTES  FROM  WARWICKSHIRE. 
D1SA.STBOUS  as    the    long-continued  drought  has 
been  for  many  garden  crops,  it  has  by  no  means 
had  a  like  effect  upon  fruit  crops,  and  when  the 
present  year  has  passed,  I  anticipate  that  it  will 
long  be  remembered.     In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwick,  heavy  crops  of  Apples  are  the  rule,  not- 
withstanding that  much  of  the  fruit  dropped  in  a 
young  state  when  the  trees  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots.     This  was  especially 
noticeable  on  the  light  soils  resting  on  sandstone 
or  gravel,  which  abound  in  the  district,  but  where 
the  trees  are  growing  in  the  deep  and  rather  stiff 
loams  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts,  very  little 
fruit  has  fallen  and  the  trees  are  loaded.     The 
early  varieties,   such  as   Lord    Suffield,   Keswick 
Codlin,  Irish  Peach,  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  were 
ready  for  gathering  on  July  21,  this  being  fully 
three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.    The  majority 
of  early  kinds  are  somewhat  small,  but  since  the 
recent  rains  midseason  and  late  kinds  are  swell- 
ing up  their  fruits  splendidly,  and  promise  to  be 
not  only  abundant,  but   really  good.     The  trees 
generally  are  in  a  clean,  healthy  condition,   and 
having  made  short-jointed  sturdy  growth,  look  ex- 
tremely promising  for  another  season.     Among  a 
number  of  varieties  growing  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Manks  Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Golden  Spire,  Summer  Golden 
Pippin,  and  Sturmer Pippin  are  carrying  the  heaviest 
crops.     The  branches  of  these  are  wreathed  with 
fruit.    Cox's  Orange   Pippin,   King  of  the  Pippins, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Warner's 
King  have  good  average  crops  ;  Hambledon  Deux 
Ans,  a  variety  not  much  grown,  is  also  cropping 
well.    The  whole  of  the  above  are  growing  on  large 
pyramids,  the  branches    being  unshortened,   but 
thinly  disposed.     On  standards  in  orchards  we  have 
good    crops    of    Keswick    Codlin,    Hawthornden, 
Hanwell   Souring,   Wyken   Pippin,    Cox's   Orange 
Pippin,  Domino,  and  Worcester  I'earmain.     Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  is,   I    fear,   a   poor   cropper   ex- 
cept when  grown  on  the  French  Paradise  stock, 
for    even   this   yeir    we  have    few    fruits  of  it. 
Pears  are  a  very  heavy  crop.     It  is  quite  an  un- 
usual sight   in   this  neighbourhood  to   see    large 
pyramid  trees  so  richly  studded  with  fruit  as  this 
year.    Trees  of  Jargonelle  and  Green  Chisel  are 
perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  all ;   Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  are  also  good 
both    on   walls    and  as    standards    in    orchards. 
Gansel's  Bergamot  and  Marie  Louise,  which  seldom 
bear  well  except  when  given  wall  protection,  are 
this  year  carrying  good  crops  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  standard  trees  of  them  have  come  under 
my  notice.     Standards  of  Citron  des  Carmes  and 
Clapp's  Favourite  have  also  good  crops.     Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Beurrc  Diel  and  DoyennS  du  Comice  are 
particularly  good  among  trees    trained    to    walls. 
Very  heavy  crops  of  Plums  and  Damsons  are  the 
rule  throughout  th3  district.     Many  of  the  trees, 
however,    have    suffered    considerably    from    the 
attacks  of  white  aphis.     Where  this  has  been  the 
case  the  fruit  is  rather  small.     Bush  fruits  have 
been  only  an  average  crop,  although  at  one  time 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a  heavy  one.     The 
drought    and    caterpillar,    however,    did    much 
damage  among  them  and  prevented  the  fruit  from 
swelling  satisfactorily.     Early  Strawberries  were 
abundant  and  good,  but   insufficient   moisture  at 
the  roots  prevented   later  ones  from  swelling  to 
their  usual  size  ;  this  rendered  the  crop    a  rather 
light  one.    Apricot  trees  are,  as  a  rule,  loaded  with 
fruit,  the  variety  grown  here  being  mostly  Shipley's, 
a  few  young  trees  of  Moorpark  having  only  a  light 


crop.  Peaches  are  rather  partial,  Dymond,  Royal 
George,  Sea  Eagle,  Hale's  Early,  and  Bellegarde 
being  the  heaviest  crops.  Figs  are  early  and 
abundant.  But  few  Cherries  are  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  exception  of  the  Morello. 
These  are  a  good  average  crop  on  walls,  but  I 
noticed  recently  a  few  standard  trees  in  an  ama- 
teur's garden  carrying  wonderful  crops. 

Turning  to  vegetables,  a  far  different  state  of 
affairs  must  be  chronicled,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
many  years  before  we  again  encounter  a  season  so 
trying  for  them.  Cauliflowers  and  Peas  seem  to  be 
the  greatest  sufferers.  The  effect  of  the  drought 
began  to  be  felt  shortly  after  the  second  early 
batches  of  the  former  were  set  out,  and  where  they 
could  not  be  continually  watered  up  to  the  time  of 
cutting  a  large  percentage  were  button-hearted, 
and  the  best  exceptionally  small  or  loose.  I  do 
not  remember  a  season  during  which  so  few  good 
Cauliflowers  were  to  be  met  with.  WI.ere  the  wise 
precaution  of  heavily  mulching  Peas  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth  was  taken,  an  occasional 
supply  of  water  afterwards  being  given,  the  results 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Under  less  favour- 
able conditions  the  crop  has  been  almost  a  failure, 
varieties  which  should  attain  (j  feet  beginning  to 
flower  when  about  one-third  of  that  height. 
Carrots  and  Beetroot  have  done  well,  though  the 
roots  are  somewhat  smaller  than  usual.  The  tops 
appear  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  beds  are  as  even 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  Onions  generally 
are  rather  small,  and  the  beds  patchy  on  account 
of  the  ravages  made  by  maggot.  Where  special 
attention  has  been  given  them  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  splendid  bulbs  are  the  result.  Early 
Potatoes,  though  small,  have  been  clean,  of  good 
quality,  .nnd  altogether  free  from  disease.  L-ite 
varieties  have  made  much  less  top-growth  than 
usual,  but  look  most  promising.  W. 


season,  I  consider  it  helps  the  swelling  of  the 
berries  and  strengthens  the  foliage  to  open  the 
front  ventilators  at  night,  allowing  a  free  passage 
of  the  moist  refreshing  night  air  through  ttie 
Vines.  I  have  been  in  vineries  which  were  tightly 
closed  all  through  the  night  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  the  pipes  at  the  same  time  being 
heated.  This  is  a  practice  which  common  sense 
must  condemn.  In  the  case  of  late  Grapes  espe- 
cially, the  exclusion  of  night  air  when  the  berries 
are  swelling  and  beginning  to  colour  must  be 
wrong.  A  very  confined  atmosphere  during  the 
night  induces  softness,  and  although  the  foliage 
may  have  a  very  green  healthy  appearance  and  the 
berries  will  swell  up  well,  they  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  deficient  in  solidity.  In  the  case  of 
Grapes  that  are  intended  for  use  during  the  late 
winter  months,  the  berries  cannot  be  too  firm.  If 
when  making  their  growth  they  are  subjected  to  a 
very  moist  confined  atmosphere  for  many  hours  at 
a  time,  the  skin  is  wanting  in  the  toughness  that 
enables  them  to  remain  in  good  condition  in  mid- 
winter. J.  C.  B. 


LATE  GRAPES. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  Grapes  keep 
during  the  forthcoming  winter.  Most  growers  are 
of  opinion  that  unless  the  Vines  are  subjected  to 
a  somewhat  high  temperature  during  the  ripening 
period  the  berries  are  apt  to  shrivel  if  they  remain 
on  the  Vines  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  late 
kirds  began  to  colour  this  season  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  abnor- 
mally high  temperature.  The  temperature  at  night 
too  has  been  much  over  the  average,  so  that  very 
little  fire-heat  has  been  needful.  I  much  doubt 
indeed  if  artificial  warmth  is  beneficial  when  the 
thermometer  runs  up  daily  to  over  100",  and  does 
not  drop  below  70"  in  the  evening.  During  the 
month  of  August  the  thermometer  seldom  registered 
less  than  50°  at  any  time  during  the  night,  and  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  up  to  110°  in  a 
ean-to  house  fronting  south  on  at  least  five  days 
out  of  the  seven.  Under  any  circumstances  I  do 
not  consider  high  temperatures  advisable,  and 
when  the  natural  warmth  is  so  great  throughout 
the  day,  I  think  the  Vines  need  as  much  rest  as 
they  can  have  during  the  night.  Everyone  knows 
how  refreshing  the  cool,  moist  night  air  is,  and 
how  much  better  plants  in  the  open  pass  through 
periods  of  hot  weather  when  the  leafage  is  nightly 
covered  with  dew  than  when  the  atmosphere 
remains  in  a  parched  condition  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  must  surely  be  the  same 
with  Vines  under  glass,  and  artificially  drying  the 
atmosphere  by  fire-heat  can  scarcely  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  when  the  air  is  so  parched  during  the 
daytime. 

If  the  pipes  are  moderately  heated  at  night,  the 
house  should  never  be  quite  closed.  The  more  or 
less  free  admission  of  air  will  in  a  great  measure 
counteract  the  aridity  engendered  by  the  hot  pipes 
and  will  assist  in  keeping  off  attacks  of  red  spider 
and  mildew.  Even  when  the  berries  are  beginning 
to  swell  and  the  house  is  closed  early  and  well 
damped  down  towards  evening,  the  ventilators 
should  be  opened  at  the  top  of  the  house  again  a 
couple  of  inches  or  more.  When  the  nights  are  of 
the  still  sultry  nature,  which  in  a  general  way  has 
been  their  characteristic  feature  during  the  past 


OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

The  present  season  has  brought  into  special 
prominence  the  great  value  of  old  Apple  trees  ; 
indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but 
tliat  the  old  standards  have  proved  to  be  not 
only  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  the  drought, 
but  they  have  carried  wonderful  crops  of  fruit. 
It  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  th) 
season  that  whilst  the  roots  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  moisture,  the  exceeding 
abundance  of  warmth  and  sunshine  has  acted 
as  an  opposing  agency,  and  now  we  see  the  finest 
fruits  on  these  old  standards  that  the  trees 
have  borne  for  many  years.  When  we  hear 
henceforth  silly  talk  about  planting  for  one's 
heirs,  we  may  well  remember  the  experience  of 
the  present  year,  for  to  old  trees  do  we  owe 
chiefly  the  abundant  crop  of  Apples  that  wo 
now  have.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  old  trees  do  not  frequently  bear.  Probably 
no  trees  are  more  regular  than  are  the 
patriarchs  of  our  orchards,  but  we  do  not 
always  note  their  value,  and  much  less  often 
do  them  justice.  When  trees  bear  a  few  fruits 
one  year  and  a  good  crop  the  next,  and  so  con- 
tinue in  that  way  almost  for  generations,  we 
may  well  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible 
under  any  other  conditions  to  obtain  from  the 
same  area  of  soil  so  much  of  value  as  many 
of  these  old  trees  give.  Of  course,  it  is  said 
that  many  produce  only  small  inferior  samples. 
That  is  to  some  extent  true,  but  when  we 
meet  with  others  that  are  of  tine  varieties 
and  carry  splendid  crops,  we  see  ample  evidence 
that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  form  of  trees 
or  in  age,  but  rather  in  the  ignorance 
shown  by  our  fathers  in  planting  sorts  that  are 
now  found  to  be  comparatively  worthless  when 
others  of  greater  value  could  be  had.  Then 
the  existence  of  these  old  trees  has  a  moral, 
which  we  should  be  quick  to  utilise.  It  is  that 
where  they  do  so  well  and  are  so  fruitful,  there 
are  the  soil  and  situation  on  which  to  plant  other 
trees  for  the  keeping  up  of  our  Apple  supply. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  same  orchards  ; 
I  rather  mean  in  the  same  localities.  Still 
farther  should  we  plant  only  varieties  that  are 
proved  to  be  fine  and  good  in  those  localities, 
or  have  a  good  reputation  for  health,  size  of 
fruit,  and  endurance  elsewhere.  I  have  seen 
many  very  fine  trees  this  season  that  may 
be  100  years  old,  and  yet  look  as  if  under  good 
conditions  they  would  endure  for  yet  another 
half  century.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable 
that  amongst  these  old  varieties  are  many  that 
have  merit  worthy  of  perpetuation.  It  was 
fondly  imagined  that  the  great  Chiswick  Apple 
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congress    brought   trgcther    all    ihe   best    old 
Apples   in  the  oountry,  but  thiit  was  far  from 
being  the  case.     A  few  districts  were  well  re- 
prtsented,  but  myriads  of  varieties  in  orchards 
and  gardens  were  not  shown.  Some  of  these  may 
be   found    in    commerce,  some  not.     Most    of 
thtui  have  Ircal    aiipelliitions,  and    it    is    very 
probable    that    many  of    the  ancient  trees  are 
seedlings  ;  indeed,  that  fact    may  to  some  ex- 
tent account  for  their  great  age.     Still,  many 
wonderfully  tine  trees  of  such  a  variety  as  the 
Hambledon   Deux    Aus  that    nuist   have  been 
worked  are  to  be  found  in  Hampshire,  and  in 
other  counties  varieties  of  similar  old  reputa- 
tion are   to  be  found.      The  Deux  Ans  is    far 
from    being  classed  as   of  the  best  merit,  and 
yet  it  is  a  must  valuable  Apple  for   use  from 
March  to  June,  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers 
and  best  keepers.     There  are  not  so  very  many 
Apples  that   are  really  gooel  for  cooking  after 
March  sets  in.  That  it  is  possible  in  many  cases 
to  materially  improve  the  condition  if  some  of 
these  okl  trees  by  harder  thinning  of  the  heads 
there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  is  not  easy  to  mount 
aloft  80  high  and  into  such  huge  heads  and  thin 
out  the  branches  so  much  as  is  desirable,  but 
work  of  this  elescription    needs  to  be  done  in 
such  cases  only  about  every  three  years.     It  is 
quite  remarkable  to  note  how   many  of  these 
giants   may   be   seen   literally    without  a  dead 
shoot,  whilst  we  may  see  others  only  fit  for  the 
woodstack.     These   latter   are   sorts  that   may 
have  done  very   well  for  a  few  years,  but  did 
not  possess  the  stamina  essential  to  old  age  and 
long  bearing.     They  soon  exhausted  the  fertile 
properties  of  the  soil,  and  then  began  to  decay. 
These  are  sorts  to  be  avoided  when  trees  are 
being   planted  for  endurance.     Nearly  all    the 
finest    of    these  growers   are   good  keepers,   a 
special  [joint  in  their  favour,  and  such  sorts  as 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Deux  Ans,  She]iherd's  Seed- 
ling, very  tine  in  Surrey,  Warner's  King,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,   itc  ,  are 
typical  of  the  old  trees  that  are  yet  to  be  found 
in    plenty,     and    which    whilst    we    strive   to 
sustain  we  should  also  strive  to  continue   to 
future  generations  by  planting  them  as  freely 
as  our  forefathers  planted  for  us.  A.  D. 


AUTUMN  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  season  should  aCford  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  giving  fruit  trees  growing  in  the  oijen  a  general 
overhauling  in  Ihe  matter  of  cutting  out  any 
superfluous  branches  cr  growths  not  required  for 
the  extension  of  the  tree.  Fruit  generally  will 
have  been  gathered  earlier,  so  there  will  be  quite 
a  long  time  for  trees  to  recuperate  their  energies 
before  the  leaves  fall,  as  I  suspect  the  earlier 
ripening  of  fruit  will  not  affect  in  the  least  the 
maturation  of  the  foliage.  By  cutting  out  br.inches 
whilst  the  leaves  aie  still  on  them,  a  better 
idea  is  gained  than  if  this  operation  were  left  over 
until  the  dormant  season,  of  the  amount  of  prun- 
ing necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  tree.  At 
this  time  one  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  the 
branches  are  crowded  or  not.  At  this  time  the 
wounds  quickly  heal  over  and  the  fruit-buds  are 
decidedly  strengthened  through  this  operation,  at 
least  those  which  were  over-shadowed  en  account 
of  the  shaded  state  of  the  trees  or  branches.  With 
tall  stxndards  a  limit  must  be  allowed,  as  on 
account  of  their  form  these  are  not  so  easily 
manipulated  as  in  the  dormant  season,  but  with 
pyramids  and  bushes  the  case  is  different. 

All  pyramid  trees  should  have  the  branches  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  direct  light  to  reach  right 
up  to  the  main  trunk,  and  not  merely  at  the  outer 
edge.  When  this  latter  is  the  case  the  trees  only 
produce  a  mere  tithe  of  the  fruit  they  will  do  with 
more  rational  treatment.  This  will  al.so  be  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable  time  for  thinning  out 
crowded  branches  of  Plums   and  Cherries,  more 


particulaily  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which  are  so 
liable  to  gumming  when  the  thinning  out  is  left  to 
the  dormant  season.  I  am  also  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  much  of  the  gumming  which  altects 
Morellos  when  growing  against  walls  may  be 
traced  to  harti  winter  pruning.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable  time  for  both  pruning  and 
nailirg  in  the  growths  of  the  Morello.  It  is  work 
which  I  ahvays  attend  to  at  this  season,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trees,  but  because  the  work 
is  more  quickly  performed  than  in  the  winter. 
Apricots  also  are  ttie  better  for  having  any  of  the 
spur-like  growths  pruned  in  now,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  Plums  growing  against  walls.  Pears 
either  growing  against  walls  or  as  espaliers  are 
often  crowded  up  with  spurs,  and  instead  of  thin- 
ning these  out  at  the  winter  season,  they  may  well 
be  shortened  in  now  to  the  sure  benefit  of  those 
remaining.  It  is  just  the  same  with  these  as  with 
trees  growirg  in  the  open,  for  whilst  the  foliage  is 
still  fresh  it  is  a  gauge  to  go  by  as  to  the  extent  of 
pruning  necessary.  Y.  A.  H. 


Peaches  and  sunshine. — In  a  discussion 
which  took  place  in  The  G.miden  some  months 
ago  on  the  comparative  merits  of  home- grown  and 
imported  Peaches,  a  writer  stated  that  hot  sunshine 
exercised  a  deteriorating  effect  on  flavour,  and  that 
was  one  reason  why  we  could  never  expect  to  get 
Peaches  from  abroad  so  good  in  quality  as  those 
produced  in  this  country.  This  was  quite  contrary 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  Peach  woulil  lead  one  to 
expect.  I  always  thought  that  the  warmer  the 
summer  the  better  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  for 
this  reason  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  get 
really  good-flavoured  Peaches  from  abroad,  where 
the  sun  is  more  constant  and  has  so  much  more 
power  than  is  the  case  in  ordinary  seasons  with 
us.  I  find  that  I  was  not  mistaken  as  regards  the 
influence  of  sunshine  on  quality,  for  Mr.  Young,  in 
a  note  on  hardy  fruits  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden,  says  that  with  him  Peaches  have  this 
year  been  unusually  fine  and  good.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  hottest  summers  the  present  generation 
C'f  I'each  growers  has  ever  experienced,  the  tem- 
perature probably  ranging  as  high  as  in  California. 
If  the  fruit  has  under  its  influence  come  good  in 
flavour,  it  is  evident  that  Peaches  of  fine  quality 
can  be  prown  both  in  California  and  at  the  Cape. 
—J.  C.  B. 

Lord  Suffield  Apple.— It  may  add  a  little 
further  interest  to  Mr.  Heaven's  article  on  Lord 
Suffield  Apple  on  p.  211  if  I  state  that  it  was 
raised  by  a  Thomas  Thorp,  who  had  a  garden  at 
the  top  of  Boardman  Lane,  at  Rhodes,  near  to 
Middleton,  Lancashire,  and  who  brought  out 
several  varieties  of  fruit,  but  none  so  good  as  the 
Apple  Lord  Suffield.  It  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
thinglike sixty  years  since  the  variety  first  fruited. 
It  was  not  long  since  stated  in  one  of  the  Man- 
chester papers  that  the  original  tree  still  stood  in 
the  garden  at  Rhodes,  but  Mr.  James  Percival,  of 
Rochdale,  informs  me  it  is  not  now  in  e.^iistence. 
He  states,  "  Some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago 
I  was  in  the  garden  where  the  Apple  was  raised, 
and  what  remained  of  the  tree  was  then  lying  on 
the  garden  walk,  it  having  then  been  dead  about 
twelve  months;  the  bole  was  about  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  trunk  was  devoid  of  branches, 
which  had  probably  been  used  for  fire-wood."  Mr. 
Percival  further  states  that  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
pagated trees  was  brought  to  his  grandfather's 
garden  at  Prestwich  some  fifty  years  ago,  the  tree 
about  2  feet  in  height ;  it  missed  fruiting  the  first 
year,  but  the  second  year  it  bore  two  fruits,  one  of 
them  weighing  8  ozs.,  and  the  tree  produced  fruit 
each  year  afterwards.  It  was  named  Lord  Suffield 
after  the  nobleman  who  was  at  that  time  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Middleton,  and  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  fruit  growing. — R.  Dean,  Ealivg,  lU. 

Iiate  Peaches. — This  has  been  a  splendid 
season  for  late  Peaches,  and  will  help  to  redeem 
their  character  in  the  estimation  of  many  cultiva- 
tors. Every  kind  of  fruit  in  this  garden  is  about 
a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  this  in  cold  fruit 
houses  as  well  as  outside.     The  late  Peaches  which 


ripen  early  in  October  are  now  ripening.  I  find 
late  kinds  very  useful  to  help  make  up  the  number 
of  dishes  of  fruit  for  shooting  patties,  &c.,  and 
although  they  are  very  poor  in  flavour  in  a  general 
way,  they  are  nevertheless  useful,  especially  for 
cooking.  I  grow  all  the  Peaches  in  a  cold  house, 
and  this  year  the  late  kinds  are  infinitely  better 
in  flavour.  Walburton  Admirable  I  think  the  best 
flavoured  large  late  Peach.  This  I  grow  on  a 
back  wall  and  get  grand  fruit.  Sea  Eagle  is  doing 
well.  The  latest  kinds  are  Gladstone  and  Late 
Admirable.  With  me  both  of  these  kinds  are 
given  to  stone-spUtting,  and  a  goodly  portion  drop 
off  before  they  are  ripe.  Gladstone  is  a  fine  look- 
ing kind  and  bears  freely.  I  had  last  year  fruit  of 
it  from  a  cold  house  in  the  middle  of  October,  and 
this  season  it  has  coloured  up  grandly.  I  found 
a  tree  of  Royal  Vineyard  here.  It  is  a  fine  grower 
and  bears  a  heavy  crop,  but  the  flavour  is  very 
poor.  The  old  Noblesse  gives  fruit  till  the  end  of 
September  from  trees  growing  on  a  front  trellis, 
and  the  flavour  is  very  line.— J.  CIWOK,  Fonlc  Ahhi'i/. 

An  Apple  from  Ireland.  —  Can  it  be  that 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland's  Gibbon's  Russet  or  Cherry 
Brandy  Apple  (see  p.  22H)  is  the  Brandy  Apple 
once  fairly  popular  in  England.'  Only  Mr.  Hart- 
land's  experience  of  getting  a  whiff  of  exquisite 
perfume  from  his  Apple  the  third  day  after  being 
placed  in  a  drawer  would  hardly  apply,  as  the 
Brandy  Apple  was  a  good  keeper.  By  the  way, 
we  are  sadly  in  need  of  more  Russets,  for  they  are 
all  good  in  their  season— at  least  I  have  r  ever 
known  a  bad  one.  Has  any  reader  of  The  Gar- 
den .'  I  note  that  Ciibbon's  Russet  is  a  mid-winter 
sort,  as  was  (be  old  Brandy  Apple,  at  one  time  the 
most  orthodox  of  all  Apples  for  mincemeat.— 
D.  T.  F. 


NECTARINES. 

The  hot  weather  has  suited  Nectarines,  as  the  trees 
have  borne  excellent  crops,  the  fruit  being  of  a 
splendid  colour  and  of  better  flavour  than  usual. 
Though  the  soil  in  this  district  is  very  light,  yet 
by  mulching  and  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
there  are  generally  excellent  crops.  Wasps  and 
red  spider  have  been  most  troublesome,  also  ear- 
wigs, but  I  never  saw  the  trees  more  promising  than 
they  are  now,  the  buds  and  new  wood  much 
resembling  those  of  indoor  trees,  thus  showing  the 
effects  of  a  warm  season.  Many  complain  rf 
Nectarines  cracking,  and  this  is  one  great  failing, 
as  the  smooth  skin  is  soon  injured.  In  my  case 
Elruge  is  the  worst  offender.  Lord  Napier  is  the 
best  doer  on  open  walls,  and  though  in  light 
gravelly  soil  I  cannot  get  the  fruit  so  large  as  from 
trees  grown  in  good  sound  loam,  yet  this  variety 
can  always  be  relied  upon.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  new  seedUng  recently  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Rivers  tested  in  the  open,  but  should  it  succeed 
like  Lord  Napier,  which  it  much  resembles,  it  will 
be  a  great  gain  if  it  can  be  obtained  much  earlier. 
The  impression  often  prevails  that  cold  injures  the 
bloom  ;  whereas,  this  season  during  the  setting 
period  we  had  from  1S°  to  20°  of  frost  and  no 
injury  followed.  Coddling  by  thick  covering  i-i 
worse  than  cold.  Shelter  from  east  winds  and  a 
good  coping  are  better  than  a  thick  protecting 
material.  Nectarines  should  always  occupy  the 
best  position,  that  is  the  warmest  wall,  arid  be 
given  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  if  the 
trees  could  be  regularly  damped  down  every  day 
as  the  sun  declines,  there  would  be  few  complaints 
as  to  spider. 

To  prove  how  injurious  a  hot  dry  wall  is  to  these 
fruits,  I  saw  some  new  walls  cemented  all  over. 
Very  large  trees  were  planted  in  the  best  way 
possible  as  regards  soil  and  position,  but  they  were 
burnt  up,  the  cement  being  too  dry  and  not  retain- 
ing the  moisture.  I  also  object  to  fixed  wide  glass 
copings,  as  the  trees  do  not  get  the  rain  and  dew  so 
beneficial  to  them.  Lifting,  so  often  overiooked,  is 
often  required,  as  once  the  trees  go  down  into  poor 
soil  there  is  never  fine  fruit.  When  the  roots  are 
kept  near  the  surface,  well  mulched  twice  a  year, 
and  the  border  given  plenty  of  moisture,  there  are 
good  results.     Thinning  the  growths  in  summer 
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will  do  much  to  prevent  bad  or  cracked  fruit,  as  it 
allows  the  wood  to  get  hard  and  the  buds  to  plump 
up.  This  season  our  Pitmaston  and  Pine-apple  Nec- 
tarines have  been  equal  to  indoor  fruit  •  indeed  I 
never  saw  them  do  better  in  the  open  even  on  east 
walls  ;  the  fruits  have  been  good  and  from  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  There  need  be 
httle  fear  of  failure  if  trees  not  doing  well  are 
lifted  early  and  new  material  given  them,  adding 
lime  rubble  to  soils  requiring  it,  and  good  stiff 
loam  to  light  soils.  SHE 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  JAPANESE  HORNBEAMS. 
Of  the  Oak  family,  it  is  in  Carpinus  only  that 
the  forests  of  Eastern  Asia  are  superior  to  those 
of  America,  where  we  liave  a  single  species  of 
Hornbeam,  a  small  tree  confined  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent.  Europe  possesses  also  a 
single  species  which  extends  to  the  Orient 
where  a  second  species  is  found.  The  forests 
which  cover  the  Himalayas  contain  two  species  ; 
at  least  two  or  three  others  are  found  in  the 
Chinese  empire  ;  and  to  the  flora  of  Japan  six 
species  are  credited.  One  of  the  Japanese 
species,  however,  Carpinus  erosa  of  Blume,  is  a 
doubtful  plant  ;  another,  the  Carpinus  Tsch- 
nosku  of  Maximowicz,  from  the  Hakone  Moun- 
tains and  the  region  of  Fugi-san,  I  have  never 
seen  ;  and  a  third,  Carpinus  yedoenss,  a  small 
tree  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tokio,  IS,  perhaps,  like  many  of  the  plants 
cultivated  by  the  Japanese,  a  native  of  Central 
Asia.  Three  species  are  certainly  indigenous 
to  the  Japanese  soil. 

Carpinus  laxiflora  resembles,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bark,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers,  the  European 
and  American  Hornbeams.  It  is  a  graceful  tree 
occasionally  50  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
IS  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with 
smooth  pale,  sometimes  almost  white  bark  and 
slender  branches.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
above,  pale  yellow-green  below,  S  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  1  inch  to  li  inches  broad,  prominently  man  v- 
veined,  and  in  the  autumn  turn  yellow  or  red  and 
yellow.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  lax  hairy  catkins 
4  inches  or  5  inches  long.  This  fine  tree  is  com- 
mon  in  all  the  mountain  forests  of  Hondo,  where 
it  is  most  abundant  at  elevations  between  2000  feet 
and  3000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  in  Yezo  it  reaches  the 
southern  shores  of  Volcano  Bay,  where,  near  the 
town  of  Mori,  it  is  common  in  the  Oak  forests,  and 
grows  to  its  largest  size. 

The  other  Japanese  species  of  Carpinus  difl'er 
from  Carpinus  laxiflora  and  from  the  American 
and  European  species  in  their  furrowed  scaly 
bark,  in  the  stalked  bract  of  the  male  flower  in 
the  closely  imbricated  bracts  of  the  fruitintr 
catkins,  which  look  like  the  fruit  of  the  Hop° 
vine,  and  in  the  form  of  these  bracts,  which  are 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  lobe  which  covers 
the  fruit  and  is  more  or  less  enclosed  by  the  en- 
folding of  the  opposite  side  of  the  bract.  On  ac- 
countof  these  difierences  thesetwo trees  are  often 
referred  to  the  genus  Distigocarpus,  founded  by 
biebold  and  ;^uccarini  to  receive  their  Distigo- 
carpus Carpinus.  Botanists  now  pretty  generally 
agree  that  the  characters  upon  which  Distigocar- 
pus was  founded  are  not  of  sutticient  importance 
to  justify  Its  separation  from  Carpinus  ;  and 
Distigocarpus  Carpinus,  if  the  oldest  specific 
name  is  used,  becomes 

9,^?"^Y?  Carpinus.  By  Blume,  who  first 
united  Distigocarpus  with  Carpinus,  it  was  called 
Carpinus  japonica,  the  name  under  which  it  ha.s 
appeared  in  all  recent  works  on  tbe  Japanese  flora 
It  IS  a  ti-ee  40  feat  to  50  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  often  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  wide-spreadin?  bran^.hes  which  form  a  broad 
handsome  head.     Th?  braa-hes  are  slender,  coated 
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at  first  with  long  pale  hairs,  and  later  covered 
with  dark  red-brown  bark  often  marked  with  ob- 
long pale  lenticels.  The  winter  buds  are  half  an 
inch  long,  and  covered  with  many  imbricated  thin 
light  brown,  papery  scales,  and  at  maturity  are 
nearly  an  inch  long  and  hairy  on  the  margins. 
1  he  leaves  are  thick  and  firm,  dark  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  paler  on  the  lower,  3  inches  or  4 
inches  long  and  about  IJ-  inches  wide,  with  stout 
midribs  and  maay  straight  prominent  veins  slightly 
hairy  below  and  deeply  impressed  above  The 
nutlet  IS  slightly  flattened,  with  about  ten  straight 
prominent  ridges  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Carpinus  Carpinus  is  common  in  the  Ha- 
kone and  Nikko  Mountains,  between  2000  feet  and 
3000  feet  elevation  above  the  sea  ;  it  apparently 
does  not  range  very  far  north  in  Hondo  or  reach 
the  island  of  Yezo.  This  interesting  and  beautiful 
tree,  which  is  remarkable  among  Hornbeams  in 
the  character  of  the  bark  and  in  the  female  in- 
florescence, appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  New 
England.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  grown 
in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  during  the  last  two 
seasons  has  produced  flowers  and  fruit  here  In 
Its  young  state  it  makes  a  handsome,  compact 
pyramidal,  bushy,  and  very  distinct-looking  tree' 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  Hornbeams  of  Japan 
as  It  appears  in  the  forests  of  Yezo,  is  ' 

CARPixna  CORDATA,  which   often   attains   the 
height  of  40  feet,  with  a  stout  trunk  sometimes  18 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  dark,  deeply  fur- 
rowed scaly  bark.    The  stout  branchlets  are  of  an 
orange  colour,  or,  when  they  are  three  or  four  year« 
old,  light  brown.     This  species  is  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  its  winter  buds,  which  are  fully  grown 
by  midsummer,  and  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  long 
The  leaves  are  thin,  «  inches  or  7  inches  long  and 
3  inches  or  4  inches  broad  ;  they  are  light  green  on 
both   surfaces,  although  rather   lighter   coloured 
on  the  lower,  with  conspicuous  yellow  midribs  and 
veins  slightly  hairy  below  and  impressed  above 
The  catkins  of  fruit  are  often  5  inches  or  6  inches 
long  and  U  inches  wide.     This  is  the  only  species 
of  Central  Yezo,  where  it  is  one   of  the  common 
forest  trees,  growing  with  Oaks,  Magnolias,  Ashes 
Walnuts,  Acanthopanax,   Birches,  &o. ;   it  is  also 
grows   in  Hondo  at  high   elevations,  although  it 
IS   here   much  less   common   than   farther   north. 
This  fine    tree    is    apparently   still    unknown    in 
American  and  European  gardens  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Hornbeams,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  them  all.     As   it 
grows  in  its  native  forests  with  a  number  of  trees 
which  flourish  here  in  New  England,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grace  our  plantations  with  its  stately 
habit,  large  leaves  and  long  clusters  of  fruit     An 
abundant  supply  of  the  seeds,  with  those  of  Betula 
Maximowicziana,  was  the  best  harvest  we  secured 
in  Yezo. —  Garden  and  iorest. 


These  last  are  of  a  bright  sealing-wax-like  tint, 
but  when  fully  expanded  they  are  more  of  an 
orange-red  and  wonderfully  showy.  The  intense 
heat  of  the  past  summer  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
such  an  unusual  display  of  bloom.  For  a  low  wall 
in  front  of  a  hothouse  I  know  of  nothing  during 
the  autumn  prettier  than  this  Pomegranate,  while 
before  it  flowers  the  neat  growth  and  bright  shining 
foliage  form  a  pleasing  feature.  There  yet  remains 
another  item  to  note  concerning  this  Pomegranate, 
and  that  is,  on  a  sunny  wall  the  leaves  usually 
change  to  a  bright  golden  tint  before  they  drop. 
This  dwarf  form  of  the  Pomegranate  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  as  long  ago 
as  1723.  For  higher  walls  the  other  varieties  are 
equally  as  valuable  as  this  is  for  low  ones.— H.  P. 

Erica  multiflora.— This  is  a  near  ally  of  th3 
Cornish  Moor  Heath  (Erica  or  Gypsocallis  vagans), 
from  which  it  differs  among  other  features  in 
being  later  flowering,  for  it  is  generally  in  full 
bloom  at  the  time  the  other  is  almost  if  not  quito 
over.  The  flowers,  which  are  crowded  together 
towards  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are  of  a  rosy  red 
colour,  and  as  a  rule  a  succession  is  kept  up  for 
some  time.  It  is  especially  valuable  from  the  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Erica  stricta,  this  is 
usually  the  latest  of  our  hardy  Heaths  to  flower, 
for  it  will  often  continue  the  Heath  season  till 
November,  while  the  pretty  little  Erica  carnea, 
which  commences  the  season,  will  in  some  winters 
produce  its  earliest  blossoms  soon  after  Christmas, 
but  its  flowering  period  extends  well  on  into  the 
spring,  and  after  that  other  forms  keep  up  a 
succession  till  autumn  is  well  advanced.  The 
different  varieties  of  the  Grey  Heath  (Erica  cinerea) 
and  of  the  Ling  or  Heather  (Erica  or  Calluna  vul- 
garis) would  alone  form  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion, as  they  vary  greatly  from  each  other  and 
from  the  type. — T. 


Hydrangea  quercifolia  (//.  P.  IF.).— This  is 
the  plant  of  which  you  send  me  a  specimen,  and 
it  is  a  plant  but  seldom  met  with.  It  is  a  hardy 
species  with  white  flowers,  and  presents  quite  a 
beautiful  appearance  ;  the  leaves  are  about  (J  inches 
long,  obtusely  lobed,  and  the  terminal  trusses  of 
bloom  are  not  arranged  in  a  dense  tuft.— W.  H.  G. 

Haleaia  diptera.— A  correspondent  in  Meehan's 
Moiithlt/  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  a  difference 
between  Halesia  diptera  and  Halesia  tetraptera 
that  has  not  before  been  noted— namely,  that  H. 
diptera  does  not  commence  to  flower  until  a  con- 
siderable time  after  Halesia  tetraptera  has  gone 
out  of  bloom,  this  rendering  any  chance  of 
hybridisation  between  them,  as  has  been  some- 
times suggested,  still  more  doubtful  than  some 
have  supposed. 

Dwarf  Pomegranate  in  flower.— For  some 
years  a  plant  of  this  has  with  us  on  a  south  wall 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  been 
a  very  attractive  object  during  the  autumn  months, 
by  reason  of  its  richly  coloured  blossoms,  but  this 
season  it  has  surpassed  itself  in  consequence  of 
the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne,  for  though 
the  plant  itself  is  little  more  than  a  yard  high  and 
about  the  same  in  diameter,  it  is  thickly  studded 
with    expanded    blossoms    and    unopened    buds. 


Pancratium  speciosum  is  an  old  plant,  but, 
nevertheless,  very  beautiful,  and  not  always  in 
such  splendid  condition  as  a  specimen  in  tbe  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
we  have  seen,  and  is  bearing  upwards  of  half  a 
dozen  large  heads  of  bloom,  which  present  a  mass 
of  purest  white,  relieved  only  by  the  yellow 
stamens.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the 
second  time  of  blooming,  as  the  plant  was  in  full 
beauty  about  the  month  of  June.  This  fine  species 
came  to  us  from  the  West  Indies  in  1759,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  a  little  of  the  attention  given  to 
Orchids  were  paid  to  the  many  beautiful  stove 
plants  which  have  been  long  neglected.  Nothing 
in  its  way  is  more  beautiful  than  a  large  specimen 
in  full  bloom  of  P.  speciosum. 


Plumbago  capensis  and  var.  alba.— Both 

the  blue  and  white-flowered  varieties  of  this  old 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  plant  are  used  with  good  effect 
in  the  large  temperate  house  at  Kew.     The  blue 
one,  now  beautifully  in  flower,  is  trained  up  one 
of  the  double  pillars  of  the  house,  which  it  covers 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  consequently  some  30 
feet  high.     The  effect  produced  by  the  abundance 
of  clear  pale  blue  flowers  amongst  the  surrounding 
greenery  is  very  pleasing,  and   suggests   that   it 
might  well  be  used  more  frequently  in  this  way  in 
cool  houses.     The  flowers  are  gracefully  borne  in 
large  trusses  at  the  end  of    long  slender  shoots. 
The  white-flowered  form  is  also  in  bloom,  but,  al- 
though well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
is  apparently  neither  so  robust  nor  so  free-flowering 
as  the  older  blue  form.     Grown  in   the  coal  house 
these  plants  only  bloom  once  during  the  year— in 
autumn  ;   but  in   intermediate  or  stove  tempera- 
tures flowers  are  produced  in  early  summer,  and 
thence  more  or  less  continuously  up   to  autumn. 
The  plants  require  to  be  pruned  back  almost  to 
the  old  wood  each  winter,  and   this  amoant  of 
pruning  suffices    for    cool-grown  plants.     In  the 
warmer  houses  it  is  necessary  to  prune  during  the 
summer,  although   this    often   means  little  more 
than    removing    the    old    flower-heads.      As    pot 
plants   the  Plumbagos   are  useful,   but  it  is  only 
when  planted  out  in  rich  soil  and  given  abundance 
of  water  that  their  full  value  can  be  seen. 
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ROSE  GLOIRE  LYONNATSE. 
When  first  introduced  this  was  spoken  of  aa  a 
yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  pale  lemon- 
white  is  a  truer  description  ;  nor  does  it  belong 
to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section,  being  one  of 
the  so-called  Hybrid  Teas.  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
raised  by  (iuillot  et  tils  in  1884,  was  the  result 
of  crossing  H.P.  Baroness  Rothschild  with 
Tea  IMiiie.  Falcot.  The  issue  of  this  was 
crossed  with  the  latter  again,  and  the  result 
cro.ssed  a  third  time,  so  that  we  see  there  is 
very  littlo  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  blood  left 
in  it.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  bloom  are 
exactly  what   might  be  expected  from  a  cross 


would  have  produced  .such  a  tall  and  vigorous 
seedling.  The  Rrier,  Manetti  or  Do  la  Grefl'eraie 
suits  Gloire  Lyonnaise  equally  well,  and  by  far 
the  best  way  of  growing  it  is  to  cut  away  the 
shoots  after  flowering,  thus  allowing  the  whole 
strength  of  the  plant  to  go  to  the  production 
of  more  wood  fur  the  following  season.  As  a 
button-hole  Rose  it  is  grand,  keeping  its  long, 
pointed  shape  well  when  cut  in  a  young  state. 
It  is  singularly  free  from  mildew  and  red  rust. 
Most  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  quite  as  badly 
affected  by  the  latter  disease  as  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  but  this  variety  seems  exempt. 
The  true  Teas  and  Noisette.s  are  also  free  from 
it,  and  probably  being  crossed  three  times  with  a 
Tea  Rose  is  the  reason  Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  more 
proof  against  red  rust  than  the  remainder  of  its 
class.  This  would  seem  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing  Hybrid  Teas  being   equally  free,    viz., 


Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise.     Entfrured  fur  The  GakijKN  Jroni  a  phutuyrtipk  sent 
ly  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Croydon. 


between  these  two  varieties,  while  in  substance 
it  is  also  midway  between  the  two.  Its  colour 
I  have  already  described,  but  when  we  come  to 
its  growth  and  foliage,  one  fails  to  find  the 
least  trace  of  either  parent.  At  first  it  did  not 
bloom  freely,  but  when  it  came  to  be  better 
understood  and  was  cultivated  upon  the  pegged- 
down  system,  we  got  a  really  splendid  show  of 
flowers. 

The  strongest  plants  of  Gloire  Lyonnaise  that 
I  have  ever  seen  were  in  a  Sussex  garden.  Here 
they  annually  produced  shoots  of  (i  feet  to  12  feet 
long  and  of  proportionate  substance.  Pegged 
down  in  the  spring,  these  shoots  produce 
large  quantities  of  bloom  during  early  summer. 
This  Rose  is  not  perpetual  in  the  same  sense  as 
General  Jacqueminot  and  other  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. Among  pedigree  Roses  one  often  tiuds 
some  startling  developments  of  growth.  Taking 
this  variety  as  an  example,  who  could  have 
expected  that  its  parents,  both  short  growers, 


Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gustave  Regi.",  and  Reine 
M.  Henrietta. — RiixiEWOon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  some  Roses 

which  at  first  show  no  inclination  towards 
autumnal  blooiuing  afterwards  develop  that 
character,  although,  of  course,  never  to  the  pro- 
fuse extent  which  characterises  the  true  Teas. 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  has  been  giving  some  splendid 
flowers  of  late,  solitary,  but  very  tine  at  the  end 
of  its  (ifeet  wands.  When  pegged  down  this  is 
a  wonderful  Rose,  all  the  shoots  for  pegging 
down  next  year  standing  up  erect  and  straight, 
most  of  them  averaging  G  feet  in  height.  What- 
ever may  be  necesiary  for  the  production  of 
exhibition  blooms,  our  group  of  this  Rose  proves 
that  a  quantity  of  manure  and  high  feeding 
are  unnecessary.  To  enjoy  Rjses  in  the  garden 
only,  they  need  no  extra  encjuragement,  other- 
wise we  should  not  get  such  shoots  six  years 
in  succession  without  a  particle  of  manure 
during  that  period. — A.  H. 


Mr.  C.  .1.  Grahame,  who  kindly  sent  the 

photo  from  which  the  engraving  was  prepared, 

says  : — 

Gloire  Lyonnaise,  althongh  not  very  generally 
known  or  much  grown,  should  be  in  all  good  col- 
lections. It  was  raised  in  1881  by  the  great 
French  house  of  Guillot  et  fils,  of  Lyons,  and  this 
is  certainly  in  its  favour,  as  most  of  this  firm's 
productions  are  desirable.  The  Kose  is  a  Hybrid 
Tea,  and,  lilce  others  of  that  class,  is  not  so  suit- 
able for  exhibition  as  Roses  of  the  true  Tea  race. 
This  fact  may  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  its 
more  general  cultivation,  but  it  has  other  and  good 
qualities  which  should  be  considered. 

The  colour  is  correctly  described  by  the  raisers 
as  "  coloris  blano,  chrome  au  centre,  passant  au 
blanc  pur,"  and  they  also  call  special  attention  to 
its  habit.  I  think  that  Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  well 
worth  growing.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  and 
if  the  buds  be  cut  wlien  about  half  open,  they 
will  develop  in  water  into  Roses  of  good  size.  It 
has  hardly  sufficient  substance  to  be  quite  de- 
pended on  for  exhibition,  although  I  have  staged 
it  two  or  three  times  this  season,  knowing  it  to 
be  most  effective.  The  petals  of  the  Rose  being 
large  and  their  form  attractive,  the  light  lemon 
tint  is  of  decided  advantage  in  contrast  with 
other  Roses  of  darker  colour.  It  makes  a  good 
standard. 


Ro3e  W.  F.  Bannett— In  The  Garden  for 
August  2lj  (p.  178)  Mr.  Fish  writes  as  if  he  were 
disappointed  with  the  reception  that  the  above- 
named  Rose  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
public.  I,  however,  do  not  see  why  he  should  be, 
seeing  that,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  it  has  only  its 
fragrance  to  recommend  it.  As  to  its  colour,  we 
do  not  want  any  red  Teas  unless  they  possess  more 
characteristic  features  of  the  class  than  does 
W.  F.  Bennett.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  we  want 
that  colour  at  all  in  the  Teas.  Raisers  of  new 
varieties  may  let  us  have  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose 
under  notice,  but  to  be  acceptable  it  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  some  other  colour  but  red.  I  should 
like  W.  F.  Bennett  better  if  the  flowers  had  more 
staying  power.  If  grown  under  glass  half  an  hour's 
sunshine  in  the  month  of  March  is  sufficient  ti 
spoil  the  most  promising  flowers,  so  quickly  do 
they  open  and  show  an  objectionable  e\e.  There 
is  another  so-called  red  'Tea  Rose,  Reine  Maria 
Pia,  that  has  no  other  merit  but  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution to  recommennd  it,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
nurserymen  should  give  its  name  room  in  their 
catalogues.  Mme,  Etienne  Levet  approaches  the 
Teas  in  habit  and  constitutional  tendencies  per- 
haps more  than  any  others  in  the  same  line  of 
colour. — J.  C.  Clarke,  Taunton. 

Tei  Kose  Souvenir  da  Therese  Levet. — 

What  a  remarkable  contrast  this  deep-coloured 
Rose  affords  in  a  box  of  blooms  of  Teas.  It  was 
particularly  noticeabfe  in  stands  of  twelve  Teas 
shown  both  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  and  Dr.  Budd.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  "crimson  Niphetos,"  but  the 
blooms  at  Bath,  and  especially  Mr.  Gray's,  were 
something  more  than  crimson,  for  the  petal  edges 
were  shaded  with  a  darker  tint.  In  both  flowers 
there  were  gr  a^  strength  of  petal  and  substance, 
and  indeed  the  brilliant  appfarance  of  the  flower 
suggested  that  a  bright  Hybrid  I'erpetual  had  be- 
come mixed  up  with  the  Teas  in  error.  Messrs. 
Geo.  Cooling  and  Son,  of  Bitb,  describe  it  as  of  a 
•'  deep  rosy  crimson  coloar,"  which,  I  think,  is  a 
correct  one.  The  rich  shading  seen  in  Mr.  Gray's 
bloom  was  probably  the  result  of  high  cultivation. 
-R.  D. 

Autumn  blooming'  of  Roses. — The  season 
of  1811;!  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  lovers  of 
Roses  in  the  south  and  west  for  the  absence  of  any 
really  good  Rose  blooms  in  the  summer.  In  this 
garden  I  hardly  saw  a  good  Rose  from  the  first 
flowering,  as  before  the  blooms  were  expanded 
they  were  injured  by  insects  and  burnt  by  the  sun. 
During  the  month  of  June  I  looked  over  Messrs. 
Cooling's  Rose  grounds,  and  although  a  portion  of 
the  Roses  is  in  low-lying  ground,  I  could  hardly 
find    a    really   good    bloom.     Not    so   with    the 
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autumn  bloomirg  ;  with  me  this  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. After  the  rain  the  plants  started  into 
fresh  growth,  making  fine  strong  shoots  and  leaf- 
age. Many  of  the  shoots  on  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  from  't  feet  to  (1  feet  high.  On  these  sturdy 
growths  there  have  been  some  very  fine  blooms. 
In  some  varieties  these  shoots  are  crowned  with 
from  three  to  five  blooms  in  a  cluster,  and  many  of 
them  come  very  fine.  All  the  smaller  growths  are 
bearing  one  or  two  blooms,  and  these  are  very 
beautiful,  beirg  shaded  somewhat.  Most  of  our 
kinds  have  bloomed  more  or  less,  but  the  follow- 
ing I  have  noted  as  extra  good  :  Magna  Charta, 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  Jules  Margottin,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  John  Hopper,  Kisher  Holmes,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  La  France,  Marie  Bauraann,  Peach  Blossom, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  that  good  old 
variety  Gloire  de  Dijon.  According  to  present 
prospects  we  .'■hall  have  a  good  supply  for  some 
time  to  come. — Dorset. 


STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 

There  are  few,  if  a:iy,  points  in  the  culture 
of  Roses  that  have  caused  more  discussion,  or 
upon  which  some  few  rosarians  have  expressed 
more  emphatic  opinions  than  the  selection  of 
stocks.  While  agreeing  that  it  is  right  for 
everyone  to  speak  as  he  finds,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that,  in  my  opinion,  m.any  writers 
have  unduly  tried  to  force  a  certain  stock  upon 
the  public,  simply  because  it  thrived  well  with 
them.  When  writing  upon  manures  for  Roses 
I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  great  importance 
of  applying  manure  most  suitable  for  the  soil. 
The  <iueation  of  stocks  and  Roses  is  very  simi- 
lar, although  not  quite  so  clearly  defined  as  in 
the  former  case.  Both  the  variety  and  soil 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  deciding  what 
stock  to  cultivate  upon. 

The  De  la  Greffebaie 

is  a  grand  stock  for  almost  all  soils  when  extra 
strong  growers  are  cultivated.  Before  going 
further,  I  may  state  that  when  a  Rose  is  worked 
upon  any  given  stock,  the  strength  and  root 
power  of  the  latter  are  considerably  affected  by 
the  former.  For  example,  if  we  work  a  strong 
grower  upon  a  strong-growing  stock,  we  shall 
get  extra  vigorous  growth  ;  but  if  we  place  a 
weak-habited  kind  npon  the  same  stock,  the 
latter  will  not  grow  and  root  so  freely,  because 
there  is  no  outlet  for  its  natural  energies.  Simi- 
larly, it  we  work  a  strong  grower  upon  a  weak 
stock,  the  latter  is  forced  to  make  root  more 
freely  than  usual  in  order  to  meet  the  demaads 
of  the  vigorous-growing  Rose.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  what  we 
should  aim  at  is  to  fit  these  two  as  nearly  as 
we  can.  The  De  la  Grefferaie  making  very 
strong  root-growth  and  supplying  an  abundance 
of  sap  is  an  excellent  stock  for  the  extra 
vigorous  growers,  especially  upon  heavy  soil.  I 
also  fancy  that  it  puts  more  colour  into  the 
blooms  than  the  Mauetti,  while  I  am  certain  it 
is  an  excellent  stock  for  many  Roses  which 
are  liable  to  break  out  from  the  latter.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  as  Marie  Verdier,  Louis  van  Houtte 
and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  also  Teas,  like  Bouquet 
d'Or  and  a  few  more,  do  not  form  a  strong 
union  with  the  Manetti,  although  other  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Teas  like  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Kai.serin  Friedrich  and  others  do.  All  of  these 
varieties,  with  Captain  Christy  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  among  the  Hybrid  Teas,  do  well  upon 
the  De  la  Grefferaie. 

Briers, 

both  cutting  and  seedling,  are  great  favourites, 
and  deservedly  so.  1  do  not  know  of  any  Hose 
that  will   not  thrive   upon  them,   according  to 


the  .strength  of  the  variety  ;  but  with  me,  Mare- 
chal  Kiel,  William  Allen  Richardson,  and 
Bouquet  d'Or  make  an  evtn  better  union  upon 
the  De  la  Grefferaie.  Cutting  Briers  are  rather 
more  suitable  for  shallow  soils  than  the  seed- 
lings. The  latter  make  deep  roots,  while  the 
former  are  inclined  to  root  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face. In  the  case  of  a  light  and  naturally  dry 
soil,  provided  it  is  of  a  fair  depth,  I  would 
prefer  the  seedling  Brier,  as  it  would  be  better 
able  to  stand  against  a  dry  season  like  the 
past  has  been.  Respecting  the  varieties,  their 
strength,  &c.,  there  seems  to  be  no  choice  be- 
tween the  cutting  or  seedling  form.  When  a 
seedling  is  planted  out  while  very  young,  it  is 
apt  to  make  one,  or  at  most  two  strong  tap 
roots.  In  the  case  of  its  remaining  in  the  same 
position  after  being  worked,  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  any  surface  roots  that  might  benefit  from 
future  mulchings.  For  this  reason  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  all  plants  worked  upon  the 
seedling  Brier  be  transplanted  in  their  maiden 
stage.  We  do  not  want  the  extreme  of  deep 
rooting,  and  this  is  avoided  by  transplanting, 
as  when  the  tap  roots  are  cut,  they  will  only 
be  slightly  more  given  to  deep  rooting  than  are 
the  cutting  Briers. 

The  M.vnetti 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  of  abuse  during  the  past 
six  or  seven  years,  often  wrongfully.  True,  it 
is  not  suitable  for  all  Roses,  but  then  it  is  emi- 
nently so  for  many.  More  easily  and  cheaply 
propagated  than  any  other,  besides  being  more 
certain  to  live  when  transplanted  for  working 
upon,  and  also  when  removed  to  its  permanent 
quarters,  this  stock  has  undoubtedly  brought 
the  Rose  into  far  greater  popularity,  owing  to 
the  small  cost  at  which  a  good  plant  can  now  be 
produced.  I  am  not  going  to  prefer  it  to  the 
Brier,  as  if  I  had  to  make  choice  of  one  stock 
only,  it  would  be  the  latter.  But  I  do  honestly 
think  the  Manetti  is  a  much  better  stock  when 
properly  handled  than  many  amateurs  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is  grand  for  pot  Roses, 
also  for  the  majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Bourbons  out  of  doors.  Some  complain  that 
plants  worked  upon  this  stock  are  short- lived. 
I  do  not  find  such  the  case  ;  in  fact,  not  more 
so  than  the  same  variety  upon  any  other  stock, 
provided  they  are  suitable  to  one  another. 
Many  Teas  and  Noisettes  will  do  well  upon  it. 
Recently  I  saw  a  Marechal  Niel  that  was 
worked  upon  this  stock  ten  years  ago,  and 
which  was  in  grand  form.  All  Teas,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  itc,  will  thrive  upon  it 
when  grafted  and  cultivated  in  pots  better,  in 
my  estimation,  than  they  do  on  the  Brier  stock. 
Still,  I  am  not  recommending  it  for  Teas  and 
Noisettes  out  of  doors.  In  this  case  I  preler 
the  Brier.  I  would  not  have  written  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  Manetti  did  I  not  feel  that  it 
has  been  unjustly  abused  by  many,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  I  fancy  is  one  reason 
for  this.  It  is  only  since  the  cultivation  of 
Roses  has  been  better  understood,  and  reached 
a  higher  standard,  that  the  newer  stocks  have 
come  into  more  universal  use.  Previous  to 
this,  INIanetti  stocks  were  made  carelessly.  No 
eyes  were  removed  from  their  base,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  importance  of  doing  this  thoroughly 
was  not  so  clearly  recognised  as  at  present. 
The  cuttings  were  also  made  longer  and  budded 
without  being  transplanted.  Consequently 
the  Rose  bud  was  not  inserted  upon  the  base  of 
the  roots,  and  an  enormous  lot  of  suckers  fre- 
quently resulted.  The  other  dwarf  stocks  came 
into  use  just  as  the  great  importance  of  this 
was  fully  realised,  and  hence  to  a  great  extent 
the  disrepute  of  the  Manetti.  Made  as  the 
cuttings  are  now — or  at  any  rate  should  be — 
and  transplanted,  this  stock  is  no  more  prone 


to  suckers  than  any  other.  It  is  considerably 
earlier  than  the  Brier,  and  for  longevity  I  can 
show  plants  that  have  thrived  upon  it  for  the 
last  twenty  years  or  more. 

For  many  Teas,  especially  those  with  a  droop- 
ing tendency,  such  as  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  itc, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  the  short  hedge 
Brier.  It  keeps  the  flowers  off  the  ground  and 
prevents  much  of  the  .splashing  from  thunder- 
storms. Nor  do  we  get  such  succulent  growth 
as  many  dwarfs  produce,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  majority  of  the  blooms  are  better  finished 
when  cultivated  upon  this  stock.  A  .stock  may 
be  made  from  any  strong  growers  of  the  Poly- 
antha  section,  or  from  such  as  Aimoe  Vibert, 
Miss  Glegg,  and  others  among  the  Noisettes. 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  too,  makes  an  excellent 
stock,  so  do  Dundee  Rambler  and  others  of 
similar  character.  Riihiewood. 


Roee  Celine  Forestier.— A  short  time  ago 
there  were  some  notes  in  The  Garden  in  favour 
of  this  Rose.  I,  too,  have  much  to  say  in  its 
praise.  I  have  a  small  plant  growing  against  a 
north  wall  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  July  and  the  month  of  August  this 
gave  a  second  bloom,  which  came  in  useful. 
This  Rose  is  considered  by  many  to  be  tender.  It 
is  true  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  &o. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  considered  tender  com- 
pared with  many  kinds.  The  plant  above  mentioned 
stood  the  severity  of  the  two  last  winters  unpro- 
tected. I  well  remember  this  Rose  many  year.-s  ago 
when  living  at  Yen  Hall,  Dorset,  making  a  fine 
show.  In  this  garden  the  plants  never  received 
any  protection  and  they  made  large  bushes.  I 
believe  the  secret  in  getting  many  tender  Roses  to 
succeed  is  to  use  every  effort  to  ripen  their  wood. 
— Dorset. 

Strong  r.  weak  plants. — What  many  ama- 
teurs consider  a  slrong  plant  is  really  only  a  coarse 
and  over-fed  specimen.  Different  varieties  have 
distinct  habits  of  growth ;  therefore  we  must  not 
expect  to  get  a  plant  of  Louis  van  Houtte,  La 
Fiance,  or  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  equally  as 
strong  as  one  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  or  Gloire  de  Dijon.  No  wood  that  has 
grown  succulent  and  pithy  is  of  much  service,  nor 
will  it  pass  through  any  but  the  mildest  of  winters 
without  being  seriously  affected,  if  not  quite 
killed.  Fortunately,  the  present  season  is  not 
likely  to  produce  much  growth  of  this  description  ; 
indeed,  I  fancy  that  many  amateurs  will  complain 
about  the  smallness  of  their  plants  when  received 
from  a  nursery.  Now,  provided  the  wood  is  healthy 
and  ripe,  a  small  plant  is  prefeiable  to  one  having 
strong  growth.  In  the  first  case,  all  of  the 
wcod  will  survive  the  winter  and  transplantirg; 
whereas,  in  the  second  case  you  will  probably  lose 
a  good  bit,  nor  will  the  coarser  plant  produce  such 
satisfactory  results  later  on.  What  most  amateurs 
look  upon  as  being  strong  plants  have  generally 
been  grown  in  very  rich  soil,  either  with  the  object 
of  gettirg  a  large  and  showy  plant,  or  else  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  a  few  extra-sized  blooms  for 
exhibition.  In  justice  to  the  nurseryman,  I  may 
remark  here  that  the  majority  of  good  show  b!ooms 
do  not  come  from  coarse,  over- fed  maiden  plants, 
but  from  a  generously  treated  subject  of  fair 
strength.  What  maiden  plants  I  have  seen  this  year 
are  looking  wonderfully  well,  beautifully  firm  in 
growth  End  in  many  cases  already  possessing  wocd 
that  is  larJ  and  serviceable  and  which  is  likely  to 
pass  through  the  winter  well.  A  strong  and  coarse 
specimen  not  only  fails  to  do  this,  but  much  of 
the  young  growth  in  the  spring  is  also  unsatisfac- 
tory.—E. 

SHORT  NOTES.— SOSES. 


Rose  Mme.  Elie  Lambert. — Among  recent 
new  Teas  this  looks  cU'L-idedly  promising,  imd  it  is 
certainly  distinct.  Its  flowers  are  full,  fine  and  erect, 
very  pale,  almost  white  externally,  but  deepening  from 
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flesh  inio  rosy  pink  toward  the  contro.  It  was  raised 
by  Klie  Latiibcrt,  a  name  quite  unfamiliar  among  Kose 
growers. — ,\.  II. 

Rose  Paul  Neyron. — This  is  a  fine  Rose  when 
feen  at  its  best.  With  me  it  has  prodnced  some  very 
fine  hlooui^  this  autumn.  I  never  liad  it  do  so  well 
before.  It  is  \ery  sweet  seented.  which  is  more  than 
can  lie  said  uf  many  lar^'e  ltns:s.— J.  C.  P. 

Rose  Mme.  Welch.— This  fine  Tea  Rose  is  in 
danger  of  Icing  overlooked.  It  is  very  oonstaut  in 
flower,  free,  and  striking,  with  an  erect  habit  which 
displays  its  rich  colouring  to  advant;ige.  Pale  ex- 
ternally it  has  many  tints  wntliin,  and  glows  with 
peculiar  brightness. 

Rose  Archiduchesse  Marie  Iinmaevilata. 

— This  appears  to  be  a  promising  kind.  It  was  sent 
out  in  18^7.  A  grouj)  planted  last  winter,  however, 
has  thrown  some  striking  flowerj  lately.  The  colour 
is  almost  indescribable,  being  an  admixlure  (^f  coppery 
and  mctallii-.rcd  hues,  such  as  are  found  in  I'ldeal. 
only  the  tlower  is  larger,  fuller,  and  has  a  bold  ap- 
pearance. Its  name  will  hardly  commend  it  to  genei-al 
notice. — A.  H. 

Rose  Dachess  of  Albany.— This  is  the  deep 
tinted  form  of  La  France,  and  own-root  plants 
hive  lately  been  giving  splendid  flowers  of  rich 
colour  and  full  fine  form.  It  is  said  to  be  some- 
times dull  in  colour,  but  we  were  recently  looking 
at  some  fine  flowers  with  the  setting  sun  shining 
on  them,  and  thej  were  very  beautiful. 

Rose  Augustine  Guinoisseau. — This  was 
noted  quite  early  in  the  season  as  giving  great 
promise.  There  ha.s  bsen  no  more  constant 
Rose  throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  as  fine  in 
autumn  as  it  was  in  early  summer.  It  is  a 
sterling  addition  and  a  noble  Rose.  The  heat  is 
supposed  to  favour  light  Roses,  and  this  has  cer- 
tainly been  matchless  in  form,  tender  in  colour, 
and  exceedingly  free.  It  is  desciibed  as  a  white 
La  France,  but  this  is  misleading.  It  has  affinities 
to  La  France,  but,  far  from  being  white,  it  is  refined 
and  delicate  in  colour,  and  of  a  clear  fiesh  tint, 
more  beautiful  by  far  than  if  it  were  pure  white. 


Flower   Garden. 


NOTES  ON  TIGRIDIAS. 

The  two  new  varieties  of  Tigridia  which  a  few 
of  our  dealers  are  offering,  T.  grandiflora  rosea 
and  T.  granditiora  liliacea,  are  both  very  hand- 
some, with  large  .showy  flowers.  They  have  not 
borne  as  many  flowers  as  T.  pavonia  or  the 
variety  alba.  I  believe  they  are  natural  crosses 
between  the  other  older  varieties,  because  I 
have  found  both  of  these  among  plants  of  T. 
conchiflora,  and  not  only  good  types  of  them, 
but  flowers  of  various  shades  of  red  and  yellow, 
so  that  occasionally  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
certain  plants  should  be  classed  as  T.  conchi- 
flora or  T.  pavonia.  There  were  some  that 
seemed  to  be  intermediate  between  the  yellow 
and  white,  having  a  creamy  shade,  so  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  might  .as  well  b?  placed 
with  T.  pavonia  alba  as  with  T.  conchiflora. 
But  this  variation  seems  to  be  nearly  all  in  T. 
conchiflora,  with  very  little  in  T.  pavonia.  T. 
pavonia  alba  shows  no  varieties  of  shades. 
Occasionally  a  plant  of  T.  pavonia  or  T.  conchi- 
flora is  seen  among  the  plants  of  the  variety 
alba,  but  each  plant  of  the  variety  alba  is  like 
all  the  rest,  seeming  not  to  have  become  mixed 
by  the  insects  as  the  others  have.  The  bumble 
bees  are  the  most  numerous  visitors  of  the 
Tiger  Flower  here,  and  I  believe  are  aids  to 
their  fertilisation.  Occasionally  honey  bees 
are  seen  among  them,  but  only  a  few.  In  the 
new 

T.  GR.iMDiFLOEA  HOSEA  the  outer  portion  of  the 
flower  has  a  rosy  tinge  and  the  inner  lighter  varie- 
gations are  yellow,  while  in  the  variety  liliacea  the 
outer  portion  of  the  flower  is  reddish  purple  and 
the  inner  variegation  is  light  or  nearly  white.  In  all 


of  the  flowers  that  I  have  noticed,  rose  and  yellow 
go  together,  and  white  and  reddish  purple.  I  could 
not  find  a  flower  in  which  the  inner  variegation 
was  white  and  the  outer  one  rose.  1  believe  that 
the  variety  rosea  is  a  cross  between  T.  pavonia  and 
T.  conchiflora,  and  the  variety  called  liliacea  is 
between  T.  pavonia  and  the  v.ariety  .alba.  Last 
summer  in  an  old  Mexican  garden,  Mr.  Pringle 
found  a  rose- flowered  variety  of  T.  pavonia,  which 
was  so  distinct  from  any  other  form  of  T.  pavonia 
which  he  had  seen,  that  he  secured  a  hundred  or 
more  bulbs.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  not  so 
variegated  in  their  inner  portion  as  in  the  variety 
rosea  above  mentioned,  but  in  what  variegation 
thfre  is,  the  yellow  predominates. 

TiGRiDi.v  v,\N  HouTTKT  was  first  discovered  by 
M.  B.  Roezl,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  Mexico, 
A  few  seeds  were  sent  to  Belgium  from  which 
flowering  plants  were  raised,  and  these  were  illus- 
trated by  a  coloured  drawing  in  the  Flnre  dcs  Scrres 
of  August  20,  187.").  Last  year  Mr.  Pringle  secured 
an  ample  supply  of  these  bulbs  from  the  original 
locality  where  Roezl  found  this  Tigridia,  and  I 
believe  these  are  about  the  only  plants  of  this  spe- 
cies now  in  cultiv.ation.  The  plant  grows  about  10 
feet  high  and  be<vrs  in  long  succession  fifteen  to 
forty  and  perhaps  not  rarely  sixty  flowers ;  they 
are  erect,  bell-shaped,  lilac  and  purple,  and  each 
li  inches  wide.  The  flowers  are  not  striking. 
The  red,  yellow  and  white,  which  so  quickly 
catch  the  eye  in  the  varieties  of  T.  pavonia,  are 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  this,  and  one  might  pass 
it  in  full  flower  without  notice.  Yet,  upon  exami- 
nation, the  flower  is  beautiful ;  its  delicate  mark- 
ings of  lilac  and  purple  of  various  shades  are  so 
unlike  those  of  all  the  other  Tigridias  that  it  is  the 
more  interesting,  and  who  can  tell  how  useful  it 
may  be  in  crossing  with  other  species  and  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  new  varieties?  Its  flowers 
are  more  dur.able  than  those  of  most  species  and 
remain  open  late  in  the  day  when  others  are  all 
closed.  After  what  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
other  species  of  Tigridia,  the  little 

T.  BUCCiFERA,  which  I  believe  is  the  only  spe- 
cies yet  found  in  the  United  States,  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, second  to  none.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
charming  little  plant,  and  if  it  could  be  had  .at  a 
reasonable  price  it  would  be  largely  grown.  It  is 
very  scarce. 

T.  PULCHELLA  is  also  very  distinct  from  the 
others.  It  is  a  shyer  bloomer  than  most  species, 
and  bears  from  one  to  four  or  five  flowers.  The 
inner  portion  of  its  flower  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cup, 
white,  with  purple  spots,  while  the  three  outer  seg- 
ments are  very  dark  purple,  or  almost  black.  The 
flowers  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  \\  inches 
or  more  across  in  the  strongest  plants. — F.  H. 
HORSi'ORD,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


Pink  Ernest  Ladhams,  which  was  shown  at 
the  recent  exhibition  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  is 
an  interesting  variety,  as  it  throws  up  a  succession 
of  the  large,  fragrant,  delicately  coloured  flowers 
pale  lilac  in  colour,  with  a  dark  coloured  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Its  perpetual  blooming 
character  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  flowers  freely  with  me 
in  a  rather  he<avy  clay  loam,  no  peat  or  leaf-mould 
being  used.  The  situation  is  in  the  front  of  a 
flat  border  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  After 
blooming  l.ist  summer,  I  divided  some  of  the  plants, 
and  this  spring  replanted  them  in  their  old  position 
next  to  their  old  neighbours.  Both  the  pld  plants 
and  those  divided  bloomed  freely  this  season. — 
H.  C.  EOAN,  EijandaU,  Highland  Pari-,  Illhiins. 

Crocosmia  imperia lis.— This  is,  as  stated  on 
p.  218,  vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  form,  and 
that  this  superiority  is  generally  recognised  is 
shown  by  the  f.ict  that  the  price  is  well  m.iin- 
tained  ;  indeed,  it  will  probably  be  some  years 
before  it  can  be  regarded  as  cheap,  for  this  variety 
cannot  be  increased  to  anything  like  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  ordinary  form,  which  will  take  posses- 
sion  of  a  piece  of  ground  and  fill  it  with  a  mass  of 
roots,  as  from  each  corm  numerous  creeping  shoots 
are  pushed  forth  ;  wherea=,  on   the  other  hand,  C. 


imperialis  will  seldom  produce  more  than  one.  As 
far  as  a  limited  experience  of  it  in  a  warm  border 
in  front  of  the  greenhouse  will  allow  me  to  speak, 
it  docs  not  appear  to  be  so  hardy  as  the  common 
kind,  but  that  might  possibly  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  the  newer  form  was  grown  for  a 
time  under  glass.  A  few  seeds  will  often  ripen 
from  which  young  plants  can  be  raised.  The 
groups  of  this  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew  have 
been  really  splen<iid. — H.  P. 

The  dwarf  Antirrhinum. — This  type  of  An- 
tirrhinum is  referred  to  in  The  Garden  (p.  21S) 
by  "  D.  T.  F.,"  but  if  the  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinum 
race  is  the  dwarf  Antirrhinum  of  this  note,  then 
1  hope  no  one  will  have  such  plants  in  the  garden. 
They  are  very  dwarf,  only  a  few  inches  in  height, 
the  flowers  restirg  closely  upon  the  dense  leaf- 
<age.  All  the  natural  grace,  freedom,  and  beauty  of 
the  plant  as  we  know  it  in  most  gardens  are  gone. 
I  have  seen  many  flowers  spoilt,  cither  by  making 
them  of  abnormal  size  or  erratic  colours,  but 
nothing  quite  so  ludicrous  as  this  now  race  of 
Antirrhinums.  They  are  useful,  perhaps,  for 
edgings,  but  many  other  better  things  can  be 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  a  bed  of  the  ordinary 
white  and  crimson  varieties  is  far  more  beautiful. 
— F.  P. 


NOTES  FROM  CLITHEROE. 

In  spending  a  few  hours  at  Holden  Clough,  near 
Clitheroe,  or,  more  strictly,  in  Bolton-by-Bowland, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  Milne-Redhead,  I  was 
struck  with  many  things  growing  and  flourishing 
in  the  beautiful  g.ardens  in  nearly  every  aspect, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  wonder  why 
common  and  uncommon  things  could  grow  so 
differently  in  one  place  to  what  they  do  in  another, 
where  the  climate  is  practically  the  same.  Of 
course  all  the  conditions  of  plant  life  where  we  see 
such  facts  are  not  really  the  same,  and  it  is 
precisely  at  this  point  where,  when  we  read  and 
learn  aright,  we  may  draw  some  useful  conclusions 
for  every-day  practical  gardening.  Holden  Clough 
is  close  on  the  boundary  dividing  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  great  valley  of  the  district  being 
drained  by  the  river  Ribble,  a  pretty  tributary  of 
which  passes  through  the  Holden  Clough  grounds, 
where,  owing  to  its  swiftness  and  force,  it  has  cut 
for  itself  gorge-like  features,  and  liberally  furnished 
its  bed  with  massive  or  exposed  boulders.  Not  only 
is  the  bed  of  this  small  river  deep,  but  the  Clough 
has  long  steep  slopes  at  each  side.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  Clough  the  ravine  is  narrow,  the  carriage 
drive  in  one  part  being  on  a  shelf  above  the 
river.  Soon  the  view  widens,  continuing  to  do 
so  until  the  residence  is  reached,  when  a  little 
beyond  it  narrows  again  to  a  sort  of  ravine  higher 
up.  It  is  in  this  charming  natural  enclosure  that 
horticulture  and  arboriculture  are  indulged  in  with 
rare  taste  by  the  proprietor  personally.  The 
general  aspect  is  to  a  degree  one  of  natural  quiet 
and  rest.  Ferns  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  flourishing  on  the  wood  and  river  banks 
between  shrubs  and  big  stones,  and  by  little  rills 
falling  into  the  river  from  the  hill  sides. 

I  made  a  guess  that  the  Clough  would  enjoy 
some  G°  or  8°  of  higher  temperature  in  winter,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  so.  Certainly  I  saw  many  things 
that  I  could  only  attempt  in  my  part  of  Yorkshire 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  many  things  were  grow- 
ing fully  exposed  that  we  generally  consider  to 
require  shade  from  mid-day  sun  as  well  as  shel- 
tered .aspects  from  winter  cold.  Conifers  were 
charmingly  clean,  and  showed  their  foliar  bloom 
or  tints  as  rarely  seen.  Conifers  are  a  feature  of 
the  place,  though  the  gardens  are  comparatively 
young.  Rare  climbers  festoon  the  house,  and 
nearly  every  one  for  that  position  has  been  selected 
for  its  double  use  of  beauty  and  perfume. 
Everywhere  is  the  ground  clothed,  excepting  the 
hard  walks  and  drives,  and  a  garden  promenade 
may  be  undertaken  almost  without  leaving  the 
sod.  Daffodils  and  other  hardy  bulbs  are  grown 
in  vast  quantities.  In  the  gardens  at  Holden 
Clough,  Cistus  lad.aniferus  is  quite  at  home  as  a 
tall   climber  on   one  of  the  house  gables.     Rrses 
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opan  their  bala  hjreas  the/  oaly  dj  iu  ieff  places. 
I  saw  growing  in  full  sun  plants  of  Ramondia 
pyrenaica  that  would  have  been  burnt  up  if 
grjwn  in  a  similar  aspect  in  more  exposed  gar- 
dens or  an  atmosphere  less  tempered  with  mois- 
ture. 

Primula  sootica  grew  with  such  robustness  as  to 
more  nearly  resemble  farinosa,  and  farinosa  had 
more  the  appearance  of  young  Cos  Lettuce  than 
aught  else.  Even  the  Killarney  Fern  was  thriving 
in  exposed  places,  so  far  as  plant  positions  could 
be  termed  exposed  in  this  sheltered  garden.  Adian- 
turn  pedatum  was  nearly  2  feet  high.  The  Holly 
Fern  had  fronds  nearly  a  foot  long  of  an  olive- 
green  and  leathery  texture.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Clough  every  form  of  gardening  almost  is 
attempted,  at  least  short  of  glass  structures  for 
tropical  plants,  and  all  seem  to  be  successfHl._  The 
orchard  houses  were  especially  attractive  in  the 
centre  of  the  kitchen  gardens ;  large  quantities  of 
fruit  had  been  picked,  and  still  there  remained 
great  profusion  on  the  small  trees— mostly  in  pots. 
The  rockeries,  which  are  artificial,  are  delight- 
fully covered  with  hundreds  of  the  choicest 
alpines,  many  of  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
lady  of  the  house.  New  rockeries  have  just  been 
constructed,  and  though  of  but  very  recent  date, 
they  have  a  natural  and  quiet  effect  already. 
There  are  a  few  beds  on  the  main  lawn, 
but  no  bedding,  in  the  gardener's  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Natural  flowers,  herbage  and 
shrubs  have  not  been  trimmed  away  with  a  too 
ruthless  hand,  and  I  noticed  that  in  many  instances 
such  natural  vegetation  afforded  the  most  delight- 
ful shield  for  setting  off  a  good  tree,  a  group  of 
conifers,  or  a  batch  of  flowers.  Even  the  common 
Burdock  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  river  gorge  and 
fringing  the  dressed  lawn  could  not  have  been 
improved  upon  by  many  things  we  grow  as  rarities. 
The  Gunneras  were  there  and  Saxifraga  peltata, 
but  I  could  not  see  that  they  gave  a  better  effect 
than  many  of  the  wild  things  that  existed  in  pro- 
fusion, and  which,  as  I  noticed,  were  singularly 
free  from  the  ravages  of  grubs  and  insects.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  a  few  things  and  the  way  in  which 
they  grow  under  the  conditions  described,  may  we 
not  draw  a  lesson  of  a  useful  character  therefrom. 
It  has  long  been  clear  to  my  mind  that  if  we  can 
get  the  protection  of  tall  trees  sufficiently  far 
away,  and  if  we  can  grow  companion  shrubs  so  as 
to  increase  surfaces  for  radiating  heat  and  eva- 
porating moisture,  we  shall  begin  to  find  that  our 
plants  are  helping  each  other  to  flourish  rather 
than,  as  we  often  see,  fighting  to  kill  their  neigh- 
bours. J-  Wood. 


have  been,  and  still  are,  beautifully  grown  in  the 
open  air. 

As  no  one  replied  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  origin 
of  N.  candidissima,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  wild 
white  Water  Lilies,  or  Nymphreas,  I  may  say  that 
in  referring  to  Boissier' s  "  Flora  Orientalis,"  vol.  i , 
p.  104,  under  N.  alba,  he  says  that  it  varies  much 
in  foliage  and  flower,  and  adds  further  that  a 
gigantic  form  two  to  three  times  larger  than  the 
type  exists  in  Lake  Siavo,  in  Macedonia. 

Just  as  I  write,  Mr.  Ed.  Whittall,  of  Smyrna, 
tells  me  that  his  collectors  have  found  a  most  ex- 
quisite rosy  Water  Lily  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  climate  is  not  unlike  our  own.  This  is 
good  news  for  all  Water  Lily  growers,  and  very 
encouraging  to  botanists  as  well.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  only  an  upland  form  of  N.  stellata,  but 
even  so  if  it  prove  to  be  hardy  here  with  us  we 
shall  not  complain.  All  who  travel  where  Nym- 
pho^as  grow  or  are  wild  in  Europe  or  in  America, 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  observations  of  these 
lovely  flowers,  which  are  far  more  variable  than 
even  "the  most  sanguine  of  us  had  supposed  to  be 
the  case.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 
Just  a  line  to  say  that  I  have  growing  here  not 
only  the  Water  Lilies  not  mentioned  by  me  in  my 
former  article,  as  alluded  to  by  "  A.  H."  at  p.  215, 
but  several  others  obtained  from  other  raisers.  My 
idea  waste  mention  only  the  very  best  of  M.  Mar- 
liac's  seedlings,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  only 
raiser  of  choice  hybrid  Water  Lilies  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  America  these  flowers  are  appre- 
ciated even  more  highly  than  so  far  with  us  in 
Bfitain.  In  addition  we  have  a  good  many  seed- 
lings of  our  own,  and  it  was  this  fore  knowledge 
of  potentialities  far  beyond  our  present  actual 
attainments  which  led  me  to  see  that  the  water 
garden  of  the  future  was  as  yet  merely  in  its 
infancy. 

I  believe  that  there  are  varieties  of  M.  Lay- 
dekeri  rosea,  but  at  all  events  ours  is  so  far  sim- 
ply a  rosy  carmine  phase  of  N.  pygmasa  just  as  N. 
pygmaea  Helvola  is  a  yellow  phase  of  that  plant 
with  redlish  instead  of  green  leaves.  All  who 
have  so  far  seen  our  pond  Lilies  are  simply  as- 
tounded that  such  beauty  of  form,  size,  colour 
and  perfume  are  possibly  obtainable  except  from 
under  a  glass  roof.  No  one  had  seen  such  Water 
Lily  beauty  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  common  cold 
water  pond.  Of  course  I  know  wherever  a  tank  or 
pond  ii  heated  by  exhausted  steam,  &c.,even  sub- 
tropical Water   Lilies  may   then  be  grown,    and 


The  Japanese  Anemone. — About  Philadel- 
phia, and  possibly  elsewhere,  says  Meehan's 
Monthly,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  it,  as  the 
Spanish  beetles  devour  the  foliage.  Clematis, 
Ranunculus,  and  all  plants  to  which  the  Anemone 
is  allied  suffer  likewise.  They  can  be  destroyed 
by  sprinkling  the  plants  with  Paris  green,  though 
this  is  not  a  nice  article  in  a  flower  garden. 

The  Belladonna  Lily  in  the  open.— Your 
description  of  this  in  last  week's  Garden  reminds 
me  of  a  border  of  it  in  East  Anglia  many  years  ago. 
The  border  in  front  of  a  conservatory  was  formed 
of  about  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam  and  sand  and 
about  30  inches  deep  with  a  sharp  pitch  to  the  south. 
The  only  protection  ever  given  was  a  few  handf uls 
of  common  Bracken  during  the  severest  portion 
of  the  winter,  and  this  border  became  a  perfect 
thicket  of  bulbs  that  used  to  bloom  superbly  every 
season. — D.  T.  F. 

Nemesia  floribunda.  —  This  is  sufficiently 
attractive  to  merit  a  note,  and  is  pretty  in  a  mass. 
It  is  of  a  neat,  dwarf,  but  spreading  habit,  blooms 
profusely  and  for  a  long  time.  It  grows  about  1 
foot  in  height  and  branches  out  freely,  each  shoot 
flowering  as  it  grows.  The  flowers  look  so  much 
like  those  of  the  annual  Linarias  that  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  them,  having  the  same  form  and 
characteristic  spur.  The  flower  is  chiefly  white, 
but  has  a  rich  boss  of  lemon-yellow  near  the 
mouth  of  the  flower.  It  is  also  sweetly  scented. 
—A.  H. 

Double  dwarf  bedding  Begonias.— When 
at  the  Taunton  flower  show  in  August  I  was  much 
interested  in  a  group  of  dwarf  Begonias,  double 
flowered,  for  bedding,  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis, 
nurseryman,  Yeovil.  Seeing  that  the  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonia  is  destined  to  be  largely  employed 
as  a  bedding  plant,  Mr.  Davis  turned  his  attention 
to  obtaining  double  varieties  of  dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  small  flowered  and  free  blooming,  and  he 
has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Mr.  Davis 
holds  the  opinion  that  these  small-flowered  free- 
blooming  Begonias,  being  more  persistent  in  holding 
their  flowers  than  the  single  varieties,  stand  rough 
weather  better  and  are  more  durable  in  conse- 
quence. A  few  attractive  varieties  were  to  be  seen 
in  Mrs.  Hope,  scarlet;  Lafayette,  deep  scarlet, 
very  fine ;  Robin  Adair,  crimson  ;  Colonel  Lausedot, 
deep  yellow ;  Louis  d'Or,  pale  yellow,  and  Gar- 
denireflora,  white. — R.  D. 

Cockscombs  in  Hyde  Park.— This  was  one 
of  the  surprises  of  my  visit  to  the  park  at  the  end 
of  August.  Nice  Cockscombs  of  a  good  dwarf 
strain  were  being  planted  out  of  8-inch  pots  almost 
thick  enough  to  touch  each  other,  and  gave  the 
beds  a  rich,  if  rather  a  formal  appearance.  On 
the  spot  I  longed  to  mix  them  with  Celosias,  as  I 
notice  from  The  Garden  has  been  done  in 
Regent's  Park.  These  or  the  older  fashioned  Love- 
lies-bleeding would  go  well  with  such  formal  stiff 


plants  as  the  old  Cockscomb.  Of  course,  the  latter 
are  costly  bedders,  and  unless  in  small  quantities 
or  with  national  resources  behind  them,  may 
hardly  be  worth  the  candle.  But  it  is  worth  not- 
ing as  an  illustration  of  our  national  enterprise  in 
decorative  gardening,  that  Cockscombs  almost  full 
grown  were  being  planted  out  in  quantity  in  the 
last  week  of  August.  Most  of  the  gardening  be- 
tween Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Marble  Arch,  and 
especially  the  more  picturesque  style  at  the  park 
end  of  the  Serpentine,  furnishes  a  useful  school 
for  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  fair  illustration  of  our 
style  and  resources  in  decorative  gardening. 
— D.  T.  F. 

The  autumn  Crocuses.— One  of  the  most 
striking  plants  or  groups  in  Mr.  Barr's  fine  collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Is- 
lington, the  other  day  was  that  of  the  Colchicum 
variegatum.  Its  vigour  and  the  richness  of  the 
marking  in  the  flowers  suggested  the  question  so 
often  recurring.  Why  are  these  lovely  Crocuses  not 
more  generally  grown  ?  Unless  in  botanic  gardens, 
or  with  commercial  growers  and  collectors,  one 
seldom  meets  them  in  quantity.  Occasionally,  too, 
but  rarely,  one  lights  on  them  wild  or  semi-wild  in 
mead,  lawn  or  home  woods ;  but  we  really  need 
them  in  inflnitely  greater  variety  and  in  tens  of 
thousands  instead  of  units. — D.  ■!.  F. 

The  Hollyhock  has  bloomed  in  many  places 
extremely  well  this  season,  and  we  have  seen 
little  of  the  disease  which  for  years  practically 
banished  this  favourite  from  our  gardens.  Recently 
we  saw  a  row  of  a  primrose-coloured  variety,  at 
least  the  outer  segments  were  of  this  refined  shade, 
whilst  the  centre  was  of  rich  yellow.  The  plants 
were  against  an  outer  fence,  and  made  a  charming 
autumn  picture.  Hollyhocks  require  a  thoroughly 
deep  and  rich  soil,  and  during  dry  weather  plenty 
of  water  at  the  roots,  and  if  a  mulch  of  manure 
can  be  given,  the  results  will  be  more  satisfactory. 
Many  beautiful  shades  of  colour  occur  amongst  a 
good  strain  of  Hollyhocks,  but  the  most  delicate 
tones,  such  as  creamy  white  and  primrose,  are  the 
more  pleasing.  At  exhibitions  this  fine  flower  cuts 
a  sorry  figure.  We  recently  noticed  several  stands 
in  which  not  a  particle  of  foliage  was  to  be  seen  ; 
the  flowers  were  simply  stuck  on  the  boards  like 
Chrysanthemums  or  florists'  Carnations.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Hollyhock  is  so  formal,  that  it  has 
a  more  grotesque  aspect  thus  seen  even  than  the 
other  flowers  mentioned. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES  AT  CHISWICK. 

Those  interested  in  the  perennial  Starworts  will 
find  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  in  the 
Chiswick  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  where  an  entire  border  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  large  vinery  is  devoted  to  them.  This 
year,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  plants  are  bloom- 
ing much  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine of  the  past  few  days  has  told  upon  the 
mas.ses  of  flowers.  A  large  number  of  the  finest 
kinds  were  recently  in  perfection,  and  a  few  notes 
upon  them  may  prove  interesting.  This  collection 
is  extensive,  and  comprises  a  number  of  rare  and 
charming  varieties  not  easy  to  get  in  nurseries.  It 
is  such  types  as  the.se  that  one  wishes  to  see  in 
gardens  to  take  the  place  of  the  many  weedy  kinds 
often  grown, 

Two  of  the  more  important  are  A.  acris  and  A. 
Amellus,  both  dwarf  kinds,  which  make  a  gay  mass 
of  colour.  The  former  seems  to  vary  greatly,  and 
some  of  the  forms  are  poor,  but  the  true  variety 
is  about  2i  feet  in  length,  bushy,  dense  growing, 
and  smothered  with  lilac-purple  flowers.  A.  Amellus 
varies  little.  The  varieties  bessarabicus  ana  major 
seem  practically  the  same,  the  latter  perhaps 
the  taller,  all  having  large,  lioh  violet-purple 
flowers.  The  principal  varieties  in  bloom  are  iho.'^e 
of  A,  Kovi-Belgii.  'VVe  made  careful  notes  of  the 
finest,  and  all  those  mentioned  deserve  a  place  in 
our  gardens.  Purity  is  in  the  way  of  the  variety 
Harpur  Crewe,  and  both  are  not  required  in  the 
same  garden  ;  the  former  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
of  pyramidal   habit,  the  flowers  white.      This  is 
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of  course  not  a  good  year  to  judge  of  the  height 
of  the  pl.ints,  as  many,  raturally  tall,  are  of 
medium  height  by  reason  of  the  dry  season.  The 
very  tall  kind  named  Robert  Parker  is  a  case  in 
point,  and  thi.f  variety  is  blooming  freely.  It  is  a 
very  fine  kind,  graceful,  vet  cumpact,  and  the 
flowers  nre  of  a  light  lilac-purple  colour,  ([uite 
distinct  from  those  of  other  Michaclma.s  Daisies. 
Janus  is  very  free-blooming,  the  flowers  white, 
starry,  but  very  pleasing  against  the  narrow  leafage. 
One  of  the  more  distinct  is  Ravenna,  the  flowers 
rich  lilac,  yellow  in  (he  centre,  and  showy.  Arcturus 
is  charming ;  the  flowers  deep  violet-bUie,  and 
the  leaves  of  an  intense  deep  green.  A  good  group 
of  I  his  in  the  garden  would  create  a  fine  feature. 
A.  Shorti,  a  beautiful  As-ter  now  well  known,  also 
A.  ericoides,  must  be  mentioned.  A  bright  bit  of 
colour  is  contributed  by  A  Lirosyris,  synonymous 
with  A.  linarioides  ;  its  flowers  are  yellow,  hence 
the  popular  name  of  Goldilocks.  We  shall  note 
others  as  they  bloom. 


THE  WAND  FLOWER. 

(nir.KAMA   (SPAR.\XIS)    rULCHEKKIMA.) 

The  plant  now  illustrated  is  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  Cape  Irids  ;  indeed,  it  is  so 
(listinct  and  eflective  as  seen  at  its  best,  in 
borders  or  rock  gardens,  that  the  wonder  is 
it  is  so  rare.  One  reason  may  be  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  all  soils  and 
positions.  It  is  like  Romneya,  Fremontia, 
Mutisia,  Berberidopsis,  or  Embothrium,  and 
requires  not  only  a  specially  suitable  position 
in  deep  sandy  soil,  but  careful  and  special 
culture  as  well.  It  is  ea.sily  raised  from  fresh 
seeds  sown  two  or  three  together  as  soon  as 
they  ripen,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  As  a  rule  they  ger- 
minate not  later  than  the  following  spring,  and 
the  seedling.s  may  be  planted  out  in  May  in 
positions  where  they  are  to  flower.  A  deep, 
rich,  sandy  border  in  full  sunshine  or  a  nook 
on  the  rockery  suits  it  best,  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  plant  too  deeply.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  cover  the  clumps  with  peat 
earth  or  dry  coal  ashes  so  as  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  when  growth  couimencei,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  may  be  given  with  advantage.  I  have 
seen  this  species  and  its  ally,  D.  pendula,  with 
spikes  8  feet  to  It)  feet  in  length,  hung  with 
their  bell-shaped  flowers  in  the  most  elegant 
manner  on  hair- like  pedicels.  The  movement 
of  its  flowery  wands  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
tlightest  breeze  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  good 
group  of  these  plants  always  forms  a  focus  spot 
for  visitors  to  admire  in  the  garden.  They  are 
plants  that  all  Iris  lovers  should  grow,  and 
their  beauty  and  grace  are  worthy  of  any  little 
extra  trouble  and  cultural  attention. 

D.  pendula  is  the  hardier  kind  of  the  two, 
with  paler  rosy  flowers,  those  of  D.  pulcherrima 
varying  from  lilac  to  rosy  crimson. 

F.  W.  B. 


for  one.  It  makes  a  dense  cushion  of  rich  growth, 
each  plant  capable  of  covering  nearly  2  square 
feet  of  grouml.  When  the  plants  have  such  free- 
dom they  go  on  blooming  for  abnnt  three  months. 
The  starry  flowers,  boine  on  slender  stems,  are 
especially  brilliant  in  sunshine,  but  they  close  at 
r  ight  and  remain  closed  on  wet  days.  Krom  feed 
it  gives  a  little  pleasing  variation  in  colour  from 
pale  lemon-yellow  to  deep  orange,  some  of  the 
flowers  having  a  broad  black  hand  arourd  the 
disc,  and  others  little  or  none  at  all.  It  lasts 
quite  long  enough  to  be  used  with  good  elTect  in 
summer  flower  gardens  with  other  annual  or  tender 
things.— A.  H. 

Venus's  LiOoking-gless  (.^pecularia). — This 
is  one  of  the  pretty  old  annuals  which  was  fre- 
quently met  with  in  gardens  at  one  time,  but  is 
now  rarely  seen.  There  are  several  species 
and  varieties.  They  resemble  the  annual  Bell- 
flowers  very  much,  but  lorg  known  under  a  popular 
tame,  they  are  still  kept  distinct  by  those  who 


Dahlia  Flambeau  may  be  described  as  a  de- 
corative variety,  although,  fortunately,  not  coarse. 
A  mass  of  it  we  made  note  of  recently  was  very 
showy,  the  scarlet  flowers,  held  well  up  above  the 
foliage,  having  a  bright  effect.  It  does  not  follow 
that  all  the  beautiful  kinds  one  sees  at  exhibitions 
are  of  value  in  the  garden. 

Sphenogjme  speciosa. — This  is  a  really 
beautiful  annual,  and  is  most  generally  known 
under  the  above  name,  although  it  is  called  Ursinia, 
ur.der  which  name  a  pretty  cut  appeared  on  p.  217. 
which  shows  tbe  graceful  form  of  the  blossom,  but 
does  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  free,  graceful 
spreading  growth  of  the  plant  Like  all  the  best 
annuals,  it  must  have  abundant  room  to  grow,  and 
cannot  possibly  reveal  its  beauty  when  a  dozen 
plants  are  lacguishing  where  there  is  only  room 


The  Watid  Flower  (Sparaxis  pulcherrima 


care  for  them.  The  typical  kind  has  flowers  of 
a  deep  violet  hue,  and  is  a  good  annual  in  every 
way,  whilst  there  is  a  white-flowered  form  of  it. 
Another  species  flowering  abundantly  at  the  present 
time  is  S.  pentagonia.  It  is  lasting  and  showy,  and 
has  the  largest  flowers  of  any.  Its  colour  is  violet, 
shading  to  blue  and  white  at  the  base  of  the 
flower.  It  opens  wider  and  is  deeper  in  the  throat 
than  the  commoner  species.  Its  habit  is  dwarf, 
but  it  branches  freely  and  flowers  prof  usely. — A.H. 

Daffodils  fornaturalisation.— From  a  purely 
decorative  point  of  view  a  few  of  the  Daffodils 
stand  out  well  above  their  fellows  as  being  always 
good  and  effective.  For  growing  amongst  Grass, 
N.  princeps  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  the  flowers  lose 
none  of  their  size  and  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion  year  after  year.  A  large  group  planted 
in  the  orchard  here  six  years  ago  flowers  splendidly 
and  increases  rapidly.  Some  of  the  kinds  tried 
have  not  done  nearly  so  well.  N.  pseudo-Karcissus 
comes  dwarfer  every  year,  and  the  flowers  of  such 
as  Horsfieldi  and  the  double  Orange  and  Sulphur 
I'hanix  get  fewer.  N.  obvallaris  (Tenby  Daffodil) 
atd  N.  Telamcnius  plenus,  however,  with  N.  prin- 


ceps are  all  that  I  could  wish.  I  planted  large 
groups  of  various  kinds  before  Grass  was  sown  be- 
tween the  orchard  trees.  Thegroundhad  previously 
been  cultivated  forsome  years,  but  this  was  dit con- 
tinued,as  the  trees  were  covering  mostof  their  allot- 
ted space.  Groups  of  Crocus  were  also  planted,  and 
others  have  since  been  added ;  these,  too,  are  doing 
well.  The  present  being  a  good  time  for  planting 
Daffodils,  all  who  have  the  opportunity  should 
plant  bold  groups  of  these  fire  and  fairly  cheap 
kinds;  the  effect  in  April  will  be  glorious  and  the 
flowers  will  form  a  fine  addition  to  the  cut-flower 
basket  when  needed.  No  manure  should  be  used 
when  planting  unless  the  ground  be  very  poor,  as 
this  often  gives  rise  to  disease  and  decay.— J.  C. 
Tallack. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Clematis  Davidiena— Whether  this  is  likely  to 
prove  a  good  and  useful  plant  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  I  should  r.ot  like  to  say, 
but  it  has  obtained  good  credentials  from  high 
places.  What  the  flowers  lack  in  size  is  made 
up  in  numbers,  and  when  the  bulky  clusters 
are  seen  in  profu.'-ion,  the  colour  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  effect.  The  flowers  show  up 
in  round,  compact  masses  of  lively  heliotrope- 
mauve  colour.  The  scent  is  another  good 
feature  for  a  Clematis ;  this  is  in  the  way  of 
Mace  and  Lavender.  Tbe  habit  is  also  dis- 
tinct. A  specimen  here  has  been  in  flower 
a  month,  and  there  are  yet  buds  enough  for 
several  weeks'  succession. 

Philesia  buxifolia.— Doubtless  this  can 
be  grown  out  of  doors,  as  I  have  so  cultivated 
it  for  several  years,  but— and  this  word  is  full 
of  meaning  here— it  rarely  flowers  in  the  open. 
WHien  we  recall  the  charming  little  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  in  the  way  of  those  of  Lapa- 
geria,  the  disappointment  is  all  the  more  keen 
that  the  flowers  do  not  appear.  I  take  it  that 
the  muggy  winter  season  harms  the  evergreen 
foliage  and  so  hinders  flowering.  Anyhow, 
-  -  the  plants  thrive  in  summer,  making  both 
twig  and  sucker  growth,  and  they  are  propa- 
gated entirely  in  open  air  conditions,  so  what- 
ever may  be  the  reason  why  tbe  flowers  are  so 
few,  the  plant  is  of  proved  hardiness.  It 
flowers  much  better,  I  know,  in  a  cool  green- 
house. It  loves  moisture  in  the  growing  season 
and  peaty  soil. 
"  Orcli  s    foliosa.  —  This  is   the   very  best 

time  to  plant  this  the  noblest  of  hardy  Orchids 
suited  for   the  ordinary   border.      If   planted 
this  month  the  roots   push  with  reiparkable 
promptness  and   vigour   compared  with  later 
plantings  ;  whilst  roots  left  till   spring,  if  not 
growing  in  pots,  will   have  both  deteriorated 
and  be  liable  to  die  off,  as  well,  if  they  live, 
as   have  little  chance  of   forming  good   new 
tubers.     I  think  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the 
tubers  at  least  G  inches  deep,  measured   from 
the  apex,  for  I  have  known  some  to  be  killed  by  very 
severe  frosts  in  damp  soil,  especially  where  not 
protected  by  shrubs  or  old  leafage  of  neighbouring 
plants.     We  cannot  wonder  very  much  at  this  with 
a  Madeira  species  ;  the  surprise  is  rather  the  other 
way— that  the  plant  so  rarely  suffers,  though  so 
early  in  its  growth  as  to  get  all  the  most  trying 
late  frosts  on  its  new  foliage. 

Micromeria  montana  is  a  soft-wooded  minute 
shrub,  flowering  when  most  things  are  past ;  the 
upper  halves  of  its  branches  are  changed  mto 
spikes  of  small  blossom  of  a  rosy  soft  blue  or 
purple.  Though  not  showy,  it  is  charming,  and, 
of  course,  the  perfume  of  both  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  especiallv  when  both  are  combined,  is  one  of 
the  sweetest 'and  most  spicy  I  know.  It  enjoys 
plenty  of  sunshine,  and  you  get  a  better,  dwarfer 
habit"  by  growing  it  in  stony  soil.  Under  these 
circumstances  you  may  depend  on  it  as  a  fairly 
good  evergreen.     Height  6  inches  to  10  inches. 

Stachys  Corsica. -It  would  be  bard  to  de- 
scribe the  loveliness  of  this  as  seen  in  a  good-sized 
patch  of,  say,  '^  inches  or  a  foot  across.  On  a  pale 
green  cushion  of  small  leaved  herbage  the  Orchid- 
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like  white  fl  5wers  have  a  pretty  and  uncommon  eiieot. 
It  flowers  nearly  all  summer,  and  it  has  the  merit 
of  divesting  itself  of  its  dead  flowers  in  such  a  way 
that  the  plant  and  flowers  always  look  fresh  ;  this 
is  no  mean  feature  with  any  plant,  and  in  the  present 
case  of  white  flowers  produced  in  long  succession, 
it  makes  all  the  difference  between  neatness  and 
shabbiness. 

Belliam  bellidioides.— Though  but  a  small 
Daisy,  when  plants  are  propagated  after  the  first 
summer  crop  of  flowers,  they  not  only  form  vigor- 
ous verdant  tufts,  but  come  into  flower  again  in 
the  autumn,  and  at  no  time  could  this  simplest 
form  of  flower  be  more  acceptable  than  when  the  wild 
kind  is  all  but  invisible.  Besides,  it  is  well  marked 
in  its  dissimilarities,  and  its  long  stems  of  thread- 
like thinness  allow  the  dainty  flowers  to  pose  in  a 
fashion  quite  their  own.  It  may  be  made  a  good 
showy  thing  in  the  autumn  by  simply  midsummer 
root-division. 

Cornus  canadensis.— Many  people  say  they 
cannot  grow  this.  1  do  not  pretend  to  say  what 
the  reason  is,  but  I  will  give  a  few  facts.  In 
black  soil— nearly  all  decayed  leaves  and  peat — 
and  in  a  position  where,  though  the  soil  is  light,  it 
cannot  get  dry,  a  dish  or  depression  being  formed 
in  the  midst,  the  plant  grows  rampantly ;  aspect 
south-east.  I  find  also  that  it  does  quite  as  well 
in  pots  in  turfy  loam  and  peat  always  kept  cool 
and  moist,  plunged  in  sand.  I  have  seen  it  planted 
in  other  gardens  where  it  has  been  said  it  would 
never  grow  before,  and  under  similar  conditions  as  I 
have  described  it  has  begun  to  flourish  the  same  as 
with  me.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  soil  and  mois- 
ture are  the  main  points  to  look  to.  Just  now  the 
plant  is  lovely  in  its  autumnal  tints,  and  all  sum- 
Eier  the  showy  white  bracts  with  their  crimson 
tips  gave  the  plants  quite  another  character.  No 
plant  is  more  fascinating  and  at  the  same  time 
more  unlike  all  other  rock  garden  species.  True, 
it  rambles  at  the  root,  and  let  it  ramble  on,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful. 

Arctostaphylos  (Arbutus)  alpina.— This  is 

just  beginning  to  put  on  its  glorious  autumn  glow. 
Though  the  fruits  of  this  Bear-berry  are  of  a  duller 
colour  than  those  of  the  more  common  A.  Uva- 
ursi,  it  gains  by  comparison  by  its  rich  flery  red 
foliage.  It  is  a  mountain  plant,  as  implied  by  its 
name,  but  no  evergreen  creeper  is  more  easily 
accommodated  in  gardens  of  a  low  elevation. 
Indeed,  I  used  to  see  it  grown  splendidly  by  the 
late  Mr.  Niven  in  the  Hull  Botanic  Gardens.  I 
have  not  tried  it  in  chalk,  and  possibly  it  might 
not  do  in  that,  but  in  all  other  sorts  of  soil  it 
seems  to  do,  and  batter  with  a  mixture  of  peat. 
It  is  also  invigorated  by  liberal  ani  frequent  top- 
dressings  over  its  long  trails  during  summer. 
Indeed,  by  this  process  you  get  it  to  spread  quickly 
and  thickly,  and  when  other  patches  are  desired 
they  may  be  soon  made  by  taking  a  few  rooted 
layers  from  the  older  plants  that  have  been  so 
treated.  The  one  essential  thing  for  this  deep, 
glistening,  green  creeper  is  plenty  of  sunshine,' 
and  with  that  its  stems  and  leaves  become 
beautifully  coloured  in  the  autumn.  I  may 
mention  that  it  is  one  of  those  plants,  of  which 
we  have  all  too  few,  that  may  be  used  as  a 
foil  for  bulbous  plants,  through  which  they  may 
grow  in  winter  and  spring,  and  so  sustain  their 
flowers  erect  and  save  them  from  splashes,  and 
then  all  the  rest  of  the  year  look  no  worse  for 
the  service  rendered  to  the  bulbous  flowers.  Its 
habit  is  perfectly  flat  and  neat  in  the  extreme.  It 
is  also  a  fitting  subject  for  stony  ledges,  over 
which  its  trails  may  extend.  It  is  a  decidedly  better 
plant  than  A.  Uva-ursi,  though  both  are  worth 
growing  where  there  is  plenty  of  space. 

Eupatorium  purpureum Tall  coarse  grower 

as  this  IS,  it  doubtless  deserves  a  word  of  praise  as 
a  good  hot-weather  plant.  Specimens  here  have 
been  in  flower  for  six  weeks,  and  are  yet  showy 
The  plants  are  .5  feet  high,  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  a  rel-purple;  still  there  is  something  in 
the  shade  which  would  warrant  one  in  describing 
It  as  a  rich  colour,  though  sombre.  The  fact  that 
many  people  have  admired  it  may  somewhat  indi- 
caie  its  value.     There  is,  however,  another  point 


that  should  be  noted  ;  it  is  a  variable  species,  and 
a  group  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  the  original 
plant  of  which  came  from  another  source,  is  not 
.so  rich  in  colour,  being  paler.  I  fear,  therefore, 
intending  planters  would  have  to  take  their  chance 
as  to  getting  hold  of  the  more  desirable  variety. 

Androsaces. — These  often  go  off  in  an  unac- 
countable way  about  this  season.  The  death  of 
these  plants  is  often  caused  by  worms,  which  in  a 
dryish  season  work  hard  on  the  surface  during  the 
dewy  night,  drawing  vegetable  refuse  and  green 
stuff  into  their  holes  and  forming  small  hillocks 
of  little  stones  over  the  opening.  It  is  by  a  loop 
action  that  they  take  hold  of  these  plants,  which 
are  of  convenient  form  to  enable  them  to  break 
away  pieces.  Especially  such  kinds  as  have  stolons 
— sarmentosa,  villosa,  Chamsjjasme,  and  even  the 
long-stemmed  carnea — are  easily  broken  by  the 
larger  worms,  as  they  offer  button-like  tufts  of 
foliage  to  pull  by,  and  it  is  because  these  tufts  are 
too  large  and  firm  to  permit  of  their  being  taken 
into  the  holes,  or  even  securely  covered  by  small 
stones,  that  we  see  them  and  grieve  about  them, 
otherwise  many  of  us  would  wonder  how  in  a  few 
nights  our  plants  become  so  much  less.  This  is  no 
mere  theory.  I  have  watched  the  whole  thing,  as 
others  may  do,  and  I  venture  to  submit  that  more 
of  our  alpines  "go  less"  in  this  way  than  we  are  apt 
to  believe.  Of  course,  this  business  cannot  go  on 
if  there  are  no  resident  big  worms  within,  say,  a 
foot  of  the  plants,  because  they  do  not  altogether 
leave  their  holes  when  they  do  it,  but  hold  by  their 
natural  rough  skin,  anchor-like.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  these  plants  in  detached 
pieces,  and  others  (including  Gentiana  verna, 
almost  more  than  any  other)  mixed  with  bits  of 
stone  and  rough  soil,  as  if  done  by  means  of  a 
small  rake.  Toe  only  remedy  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
worms  by  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  methods. 

Heleaium  Hoopesi  is  really  most  distinct, 
and  in  fact  the  true  thing  is  sc.irce.  It  may  be 
known  just  at  present  by  its  big  strap-shaped 
radical  leaves,  so  much  resembling  those  of  Helo- 
nias  buUata  or  the  better-known  Lilium  candidum. 
They  are  fleshy  and  glabrous,  with  a  distinctly 
pale  midrib.  It  flowers  early  ami  has  large  heads  of 
a  glorious  deep  yellow  on  silvery  or  lanate  stalks. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  Hclenium  I  know. 


frost  could  not  have  lifted  them.  As  the  old 
plants  are  now,  they  cannot  have  much  more  root 
to  make  this  year,  and  what  they  have  will  be 
more  or  less  broken  during  removal ;  still,  being  a 
very  hardy  and  vigorous  class,  the  transplanting 
may  yet  be  done  safely,  but  the  results  cannot  be 
so  good.  J.  Wood. 

Woodcille,  Kirlistall. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

A  BKVIEW  of  the  flower  garden  at  the  present 


Trillium  grandiflorum.— Could  planters  of 
this  favourite  now  see  the  amount  of  rooi  action 
going  on,  they  would  no  longer  hesitate  as  to  the 
best  time  to  plant  it.  The  roots  from  the  base  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tuber,  are  pushing  rapidly,  an  1  fortunate  are  those 
who  have  got  their  plants  into  their  permanent 
places,  so  that  such  rooting  can  all  go  to  the  credit 
of  the  future  well-being  and  establishment  of  the 
plants. 

Aster  pyreaseas  is  one  of  the  earlier  bloomers 
and  now  out  somewhat  sooner  than  usual.  The 
true  plant  is  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the  Michael 
mas  Daisies  that  have  done  duty  for  it  in  com- 
merce, for  hardly  any  species  has"  been  more  mis- 
represented. The  heads  are  large,  and  if  the  colour 
is  a  pale  purple,  it  is  bright  and  efltective.  The 
plant,  too,  is  dwarf. 

Bhexia  virginica.— I  have  not  had  much  to 
do  with  this.  I  am  shy  of  Virginian  species, 
especially  those  requiring  moist  places,  because  if 
you  have,  to  begin  with,  a  plant  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness, it  is  hard  to  winter  such  as  must  have  damp 
soil  unless  you  take  them  up  in  winter  and  store  the 
roots,  and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  all  too  artificial  as 
hardy  gardening.  Still,  some  things  are  worthy  of 
any  care  if  it  will  bring  about  successful  results, 
and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  them.  I  think  the  very 
warm  summer  has  suited  the  plants,  as  some  weak- 
lings here  have  quite  renewed  their  vigour  and 
will  shortly  flower. 

Primula  Sieboldi  and  all  the  cortusoides  group 
would  have  been  much  better  if  divided  and  trans- 
planted in  June  whilst  in  a  leafy  state  compared 
with  similar  treatment  at  this  time.  The  differ- 
ence would  have  been  that  the  June  batch  would 
now  have  been  well  established,  their  newly-formed 
roots  would  have  been  made  in  the  new  soil,  and 


time  and  a  retrospect  of  the  same  during  the  last 
four  months  (always  an  essential  feature  at  the 
close  of  summer)  emphasise    the  fact  that  many 
bits  of  the  garden  have  shine  prominently  during 
the  present  season  a  long  way  in  advance  of  other 
beds  and  borders.     One  of  the  best  things  at  the 
present  time  is  a  long  north  border,  which,  having 
been  cleared  of  old  shrubs,  was   planted    in  the 
autumn  of  1891  with  Polyantha  Roses,  Paquerette 
and  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel  predominating.   The 
space  between  the  Roses  was  sown  last  April  with 
Mignonette,  which  has  stood  its  ground  better  in 
this  cool  spot  than  anywhere  else  in  the  garden, 
and  is  still  flowering;  freely  in   conjunction   with 
goodly  clusters  of  Roses.     This  race  of  Polyantha 
Roses  might  with  advantage  be  more  extensively 
planted ;  they  make  a  brave  show  in  large  beds, 
closely  planted  to  monopolise  the  whole  space  or 
thinly,  as  above  mentioned,  with  a  carpet  of  Mig- 
nonette.   There  is  not  a  large  number  of  varieties, 
but  a  nice  bed  can  be  made  with,  in  addition  to 
those  already  named,  Gloire  des  Polyantha,  Golden 
Fairy,  Little  Dot,  and  Perle  d'Or.     If  facilities  for 
watering  were  not  to  hand,  the  best  beds  have 
been  those  planted  with  old-established  stuff  that 
was  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  drought.  Two 
specially  bright  beds  consist  of  alternate  plants  of 
R.  V.  Raspail  Pelargonium  and  Centaurea  ragu- 
sina,  the  Pelargoniums  being  old  winter-flowered 
stuff  turned  out  of  G-inch  pots,  and  the  Centaureas, 
early  sown  seedlings  that  had  been  potted  on  into 
4-inch  pots.     This  is  a  very  bright  combination, 
the  contrast  between  the  white  and  the  glowing 
scarlet  being  good.  Qaieter,  but  none  the  less  pleas- 
ing, beds  are  formed  by  planting  Lady  Molesworth 
Heliotrope  thinly  and  filling  in  with  Centaureas. 
To  break  the  flatness  of  such  beds,  it  is  well,  unless 
they  make  very  strong  growth,  to  put  a  stake  occa- 
sionally to    Pelargoniums    and    Heliotropes    and 
lightly  tie  two  or  three  shoots  to   the  same.     If 
these  are  encouraged  to  mount  the  stakes  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  then  left  to  their  own  devices,  there 
will  be  nice  elevated  bits  of  colour  here  and  there 
in  the  beds  without  any  apparent  stiffness.  Double 
Zinnias  with  a  little  help  at  planting  time  have 
done  remarkably  well,  and  must  rank  among  the 
best  of  the  summer  bedding  annuals.    An  excellent 
strain  and  assortment  of  colour  are  obtainable 
from   a   half-crown  packet  of  seed.    They  make 
very  handsome    beds    associated    with    tuberous 
Begonias,  always  provided  the  colours  are  nicely 
blended  and  the  plants  are  not  crowded.     They 
may  each  be  set  at  intervals  of  4  feet,  that  is,  2 
feet  clear  throughout,  the  bed  being  finished  and 
carpeted  with  Mesembryanthemum,  Koniga  varie- 
gata  or  Cannell's  dwarf  Ageratum,   as    may    be 
thought  best.     Foliage  as  opposed  to  flower  bed- 
ding has    come   well    through    the    dry    season, 
Coleus,  Iresiue,  Beet,  and  the  white-foliaged  plants, 
as  represented  by  Centaureas,  Cineraria  maritima, 
Gnaphalium,  and  the  variegated   Grass   (Dactylis 
glomerata)  having  all  done  well.     I  cannot  say  so 
much  for  the  Alternantheras ;  the  amount  of  water 
given  essential  to  secure  growth  seems  to  have  deve- 
loped luxuriantgrowth  at  the  expense  of  bright,  well- 
defined  colour,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  will 
be  seen  at  their  best  this  season,  as  the  nights  are 
getting  cold,  and  this  morning  (September  12)  the 
outdoor  glass  dropped  to  31°  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground.     I  should  say  there  would  be  a  ground 
frost  of   quite   'A°.     Marguerites   have   done   well, 
especially  the  small-leaved  variety,  not  so  strong 
in  growth  as  usual,  but  very  full  of  flower.     Mar- 
guerites make  bright  beds,  associated  with  alter 
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nate  plants  of  Dahlia  Fire  King,  or  thinly  with 
Annette  Fuchsia  on  a  carpet  of  dwarf  purple 
Petnniai. 

Reference  lias  already  been  made  to  the  03ca- 
sional  use  of  (lowers  in  connection  with  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees  of  small  size,  the  mixture  of 
nahlias  and  Hollyhocks  with  small  Cupressus  and 
Itstinospora,  the  liackin?  of  groups  of  Delphiniums 
with  the  double-llowered  Deutzia  scabra,  &c.,  and 
as  the  planting  season  is  fast  approaching,  it  may 
be  well  to  note  any  additional  work  that  may  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Thus,  if  on  small  lawns 
where  few  flower  beds  are  to  be  found,  occasional 
groups  of  plants  are  placed  to  give  a  bit  of  bright 
colour  through  the  summer  months,  a  background 
can  be  formed  with  a  plant  or  two  of  Ailanthus 
glandulosa,  of  the  large-leaved  Magnolia  tripetala, 
or  Prunus  Pissardi  if  that  colour  is  required.  A 
very  pretty  group  that  came  under  my  notice  this 
summer  had  Ailanthus  in  the  background,  with 
excellent  spikes  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  rising 
through  its  foliage,  the  front  of  nicely-grown 
plants  of  Kose  of  Castile  and  Covent  Garden 
White  Fuchsias  and  Raspail  Pelargonium,  inter- 
spersed with  Francoa  ramosa  and  Areca  lutescens, 
plants  used  as  an  edging  being  double  seedling 
Begonias  (a  nice  strain),  dwarf  Campanulas  and 
Onjchium  japonicum  Fern.  Now  groups  of  this 
description  might  with  advantage  be  employed  on 
many  lawns,  and,  given  a  background  of  certain 
height  and  colour,  an  effective  di.«play  could  be 
made.  Nice  plants  of  Ricinus  Gibsoni  would,  for 
instance,  contrast  well  with  any  bright  variegation, 
and  white- flowered  Campanulas  associate  well  with 
the  Castor-oil  plants,  also  Galtonia  candicans  and 
some  well- grown  summer  Chrysanthemums.  These 
are  merely  a  few  examples  of  what  may  be 
done  with  pot  plants.  A  happier  arrangement 
is  the  effective  association  of  herbaceous  plants 
in  their  many  classes  with  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  to  provide  for  and  carry  this  out  satis- 
factorily should  be  the  aim  of  all  true  flower 
gardening.  E.  Burhell. 

Claremo7it. 
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THE  MUSHROOM  SEASON. 

The  Mushroom  season  has  now  fairly  com- 
menced, and  failures  there  will  no  doubt  bo  in 
abundance,  as  I  daresay  there  is  no  other  crop 
which  has  to  be  produced  by  the  gardener  that 
has  caused  so  much  anxiety  as  the  Mushroom. 
Why  tliere  should  be  so  many  failures  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  say.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
upon  imaginary  causes  of  failure,  but  rather  to 
point  out  some  of  the  shoals  to  steer  clear  of, 
so  that  success  may  be  assured.  The  best  of 
cultivators  are  apt  to  have  a  failure  with  a  bed 
occasionally  through  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  failure 
should  follow  after  failure,  that  is  where  there 
is  suitable  material  to  work  upon.  In  the 
majority  of  gardens  where  Mushroom  growing 
lias  to  be  carried  out  there  is  generally  the  right 
kind  of  material  at  command,  even  if  only  in 
limited  nuantities.  Those  who  can  collect  sudi- 
cieiit  for  a  good-sized  bed  in  the  course  of  a 
week  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  where 
this  process  extends  to  three  or  four.  With 
these  small  quantities  there  is  danger  of  the 
manure  becoming  too  dry  for  the  perfect 
growth  of  Mushrooms  either  by  having  much  of 
the  manurial  elements  dried  out  or  burnt  out, 
both  being  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  When- 
ever I  have  had  a  small  quantity  to  deal  with, 
it  has  been  laid  out  in  a  layer  of  about  a  foot  in 
thickness  as  it  is  being  collected.  There  is  a 
mistaken  impression  that  the  droppings  only 
are  the  best  for  forming  into  beds,  but  a  bed 
which  is  formed  of  quite  one-half  of  the  bulk  of 


short  litter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  The  tem- 
perature of  tlio  bulk  is  steadier,  and  it  is  main- 
tained longer  than  when  only  the  droppings 
are  tised.  Anotlier  advantage  is  that  it  cin  be 
prepared  more  quickly.  Even  where  there  is 
ample  material  this  is  very  often  spoiled  in 
the  preparation  by  being  allowed  to  become 
overheated  before  it  is  turned  again.  Ma- 
nure which  is  allowed  to  become  white  before 
being  turned  is  in  danger  of  this,  as  when  such 
occurs,  much  of  the  manurial  properties  is  lost, 
and  the  moisture  necessary  to  maintain  a  steady 
heat  when  the  bed  is  made  up  is  burnt  out.  By 
being  turned  daily  after  being  thrown  in  a  heap, 
the  moisture  and  the  violent  heat  are  gradually 
disseminated  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  well 
divided.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  the 
most  violent  heat  will  have  been  dispersed, 
when  turning  will  not  be  needed  quite  so  often, 
but  very  likely  on  alternate  days  for  a  few 
times.  A  good  guide  is  to  have  a  stout  stick 
thrust  into  the  centre,  when  the  heat  of  the 
bulk  could  be  gauged  by  feeling  this.  When 
ready  for  making  up,  the  material  should  just 
feel  warm.  If  made  up  into  the  bed  before  this 
stage  is  reached,  the  temperature  is  apt  to  rise 
very  high  and  then  to  drop  too  low.  When  a  bed 
acts  in  this  manner,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a 
crop  of  Mushrooms  will  not  be  secured.  What 
is  needed  after  the  bed  is  made  up  is  a  steady 
and  regular  heat.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  a 
bed  which  has  been  made  up  before  the  mate- 
rial was  ready  for  the  purpose  will,  if  it  is 
examined,  be  found  to  be  quite  dry  on  account 
of  the  violent  heat. 

With  a  supply  of  good  material,  it  matters 
little  where  the  bed  is  made  as  long  as  the  at- 
mosphere is  sufficiently  cunfined  and  an  equable 
temperature  maintained.  The  worst  positions 
are  those  which  are  naturally  dry  and  arid. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  Mushroom  houses  of 
this  description,  and  which  are  the  cause  of 
many  failures.  The  young  Mushrooms  may 
appear  all  right,  but  they  do  not  grow  so  vigor- 
ously as  they  ought.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Mushrooms  generally  grow  so  well  in  under- 
ground cellars.  It  is  no  criterion  to  go  by 
that  because  a  Mushroom  house  is  elaborately 
fitted  up,  it  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms. I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  fine 
crops  which  were  produced  annually  from  a  low 
underground  shed.  The  bed  cannot  be  made 
too  firm  ;  in  fact,  the  firmer  in  reason  the  longer 
is  the  heat  maintained. 

The  spawning  of  the  bed  is  the  next  con- 
sideration. It  is  highly  important  that  the 
very  best  spawn  be  obtained,  as  even  in  these 
days  of  supposed  advancement  in  the  making 
of  Mushroom  spawn  there  is  much  that  is  in- 
ferior. I  like  fresh  spawn,  although  some 
growers  maintain  that  old  spawn  is  equally 
good  if  it  has  been  kept  in  a  cool  and  dry 
place,  but  of  this  latter  I  am  not  so  certain,  as 
the  most  of  my  failures  have  been  brought  about 
through  using  old  spawn  After  the  bed  is 
formed  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  being 
ready  for  spawning  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
the  spawn  is  the  better  for  being  started.  This 
is  best  managed  by  laying  the  bricks  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  If  it  is  good  the  spawn 
will  be  seen  to  have  commenced  working. 
As  regards  the  most  suitable  temperature  for 
spawning  the  bed,  I  have  the  best  results  when 
this  is  at  about  80^  or  85^.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  a  high  temperature,  but  I  take  the  gauge 
from  the  centre  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  heat  of 
the  place  where  the  spawn  is  placed  would  be  a 
few  degrees  lower.  As  regards  soDing  over  the 
bed,  as  long  as  it  is  known  tliat  the  spawn  is 
good,  there  is  no  benefit  whatever  in  deferring 
this.     If    the   soil    be   placed    on    whilst    in  a 


fairly  moist  state  it  will  bind  quite  sufficiently. 
The  practice  of  adding  water,  and  also  of  smear- 
ing the  bed  over  afterwards  with  water  and 
the  back  of  a  spade,  is  not  at  all  a  good  plan. 
As  the  temperature  declines  in  the  bod,  an 
old  mat  or  two  thrown  loosely  over  the  surface 
will  assist  in  maintaining  an  equable  tempera- 
ture and  also  prevent  the  bed  from  becoming 
too  dry.  In  a  close  Mushroom  house  or  shed  a 
light  covering  of  old  mats  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  either  hay  or  straw.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  use  artificial  heat  too  freely.  If  the 
structure  could  be  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  55°,  artificial  heat  should  not  be  used,  and 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  it,  do  not 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  above  this.  T  have 
also  found  it  a  good  plan  after  the  young  Mush- 
rooms commence  to  appear  to  remove  the  loose 
older  mats  from  the  surface,  and  in  their  place 
to  lay  a  clean  mat  over  the  whole  bed,  keeping 
it  from  resting  on  the  surface  by  strips  of  wood 
laid  on  bricks.  This  maintains  a  genial  warmth 
about  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  is  a  good 
system  to  adopt  in  close  and  darkened  struc- 
tures. In  more  exposed  sheds,  dry  hay  or  even 
long  litter  from  the  stables  forms  the  best 
coveriu!?.  A.  YouNU. 


POTATOES  AND  THE  DROUGHT. 

As  far  as  early  and  in  some  instances  second 
early  varieties  are  concerned,  the  great  heat 
and  drought  of  the  summer  we  are  just  leaving 
behind  only  had  the  effect  of  forcing  matura- 
tion and  lightening  the  crops.  It  is  only  of 
the  latter  consequence  that  we  have  any  reason 
to  complain,  for  it  is  very  certain  Potatoes 
freer  from  disease  and  of  better  quality  were 
never  lifted.  All  things  considered,  we  have 
everv  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  the 
heat  and  drought  on  early  and  second  early  Po- 
tatoes, for  not  only  were  the  crops  moderately 
heavy  and  the  quality  excellent,  but  early  :na- 
turation  gave  good  opportunities  for  getting  in 
successional  crops  that  many  have  taken  full 
advantage  of.  It  is  not  often  that  so  many 
and  such  good  breadths  of  winter  stuff,  includ- 
ing Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Bore- 
cole, and  such  like,  are  seen  in  all  directions  as 
they  are  this  season,  nor  do  I  remember  having 
previously  seen  such  promising  crops  of  winter 
Turnips  as  are  generally  observable  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  look  into  the 
eft'ects  of  heat  and  drought  on  the  later  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes  there  is  less  reason  for  con- 
gratulation. Tuber  growth  of  these  ceased  at 
much  the  same  time  as  in  the  case  of  second 
early  varieties,  the  crop  being  both  light  or 
much  under  the  average  and  the  tubers  small. 
Before  maturation  was  complete,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  growth  of  haulm  had  wholly  ceased 
and  the  skins  of  the  tubers  had  fairly  set,  t;he 
rains  came  and  restarted  them  into  active 
growth.  Instead,  however,  of  the  tubers  grow- 
ing afresh  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is  to  say, 
by  forming  a  series  of  small  Potatoes,  the  pro- 
tuberation  quite  unexpectedly  took  the  form  of 
a  considerable  lengthening  out.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  taken  place,  that  there  are 
actually  very  few  really  round  Potatoes  to  be 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  country,  all  more  or 
less  partaking  of  the  kidney  shape.  For  in- 
stanc:;,  Holborn  Prolific,  which  witU  me  has 
hitherto  given  a  good  crop  of  roundish  oval 
tubers,  is  this  season  quite  altered  in  outline. 
The  first  growth  was  right  enough,  but  to  this 
was  added  another  length,  so  that  many  of  the 
tubers  are  !•  inches  long,  and  iu  shape  resem- 
ble what  remains  of  an  old  wooden  doll  after 
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the  legs  and  arms  have  been  broken  oif.  Lax- 
ton's  General  growing  alongside  has  behaved 
very  Bimilarly,  and  very  few  round  tubers  are 
to  be  found  on  lifting  Reward,  Abundance,  or 
other  varieties  that  should  be  round.  The 
Gentleman,  a  long  thin  kidney  variety,  has 
added  another  length,  and  so  also  have  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Bruce,  a  form  scarcely  distinct 
from  Magnum  Bonum.  On  the  whole,  the 
crops  are  heavy,  or  more  than  double  in  weight 
to  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  rain  not 
fallen  when  it  did. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  what  eflfect  will 
this  second  growth  have  on  the  quality  of 
the  tubers  ?  Opinions  vary  somewhat  at  pre- 
sent, some  that  have  cooked  a  few  or  many  of 
these  dual  tubers  reporting  that  they  are  wretch- 
edly bad,  tasting  much  the  same  as  frosted 
Potatoes  ;  others  saying  that  they  are  very  good 
indeed.  On  examination  it  is  found  that  the 
two  growths  can  readily  be  separated,  the  skin 
on  that  portion  of  tuber  first  formed  being  set 
hard,  while  the  later  growth  is  still  very  tender, 
and  can  be  scraped  much  as  early  Potatoes  are 
prepared  for  cooking.  All  or  most  of  them  have 
a  "waist,"  that  is  to  say,  a  contraction  between 
the  two  growths,  so  that  if  need  be  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  separate  the  new  parts  from  the  old, 
and  to  cook  them  separately.  Thus  treated, 
the  older  portion  is  dry,  mealy,  and  full 
flavoured,  no  great  absence  or  loss  of  starch 
being  apparent,  while  the  newer  portion  requires 
rather  less  boiling  and  meets  the  taste  of  those 
who  like  a  rather  close  or  firm  Potato.  One 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  has  been  found 
to  answer  well  in  the  case  of  tubers  that  cook 
very  badly  nearly  or  quite  entire  is  to  cut  them 
up  into  2-iuch  lengths,  put  them  on  in  cold 
water,  and  boil  slowly  till  all  are  well  boiled 
through.  Thus  treated— salt  being  added  when 
the  drying  or  steaming  commences,  they  are 
"good  enough  for  anything."  It  may  be  that 
as  the  newer  portion  of  the  tubers  becomes  more 
matured  there  will  be  little  or  no  diflference  in 
the  quality  generally,  all  being  cooked  together 
ni  the  usual  manner.  Should  this,  unfortu- 
nately, not  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  next 
to  impossible  to  separate  the  two  ages,  and  the 
other  alternative,  viz.,  that  of  .slicing  up  the 
tubers,  ought  to  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

Somerset.  W.  Iggdlden. 


Onions.— "A.  D.'s"  statement  on  p.  226  that 
large  bulbs  of  Onions  will  not  keep  needs  to  be 
accepted  with  some  reservation.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  season  of  1892  was  prejudicial 
to  the  proper  maturation  of  some  vegetables  that 
have  to  be  kept  through  the  winter  for  cooking. 
Id  November  last  I  had  four  large  exhibition 
Onions  given  me,  and  for  some  four  months  I 
carried  them  about  with  me,  as  I  employed  them  as 
illustrations  of  high  culture,  symmetrical  appear- 
ance and  solid  weight  ot  flesh,  using  them  more  as 
showing  what  can  be  done  with  this  esculent  when 
grown  for  a  definite  purpose.  In  March  they  were 
stood  on  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cool  greenhouse  and  in 
April  planted  in  the  open,  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  testing  the  produce  in  the  form  of  seed.  Each 
bulb  produced  seven  and  eight  seed  stems  and  a 
remarkably  good  crop  of  seed  of  excellent  quality. 
This  case  appears  to  me  to  afford  substantial  proof 
that  large  Onions  do  keep,  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  during  several  winters,  I  am  convinced  that 
if  the  bulbs  be  properly  matured  and  carefully 
preserved,  they  will  remain  firm  and  solid  for  a 
considerable  time.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  so 
much  condemnation  of  large  Onions,  provided  they 
are  solid  and  symmetrical,  I  cannot  conceive.  In 
relation  to  fruit  exhibiting,  large  bunches  of 
Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  Currants,  &c.,  always  find 
favour,  provided  they  are  sound,  bat:dsome 
and  of   good  quaUty.     Why  it  should  be  neces- 


sary to  demand  of  competitors  that  all  Onions 
exhibited  should  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  I  cannot  understand.  If  an 
Onion  grower  chooses  to  sow  his  seed  in  boxes  in  a 
vinery  or  other  warm  house  in  order  to  get  a  good 
start,  I  fail  to  see  why  he  should  not  do  s-o  ;  be- 
sides, upon  whom  is  the  burden  of  proof  of  having 
been  sown  in  the  open  air  to  rest  ?  I  know  gar- 
deners who  say  they  get  the  best  produce  from  a 
bed  of  Onions  the  plants  forming  which  had  been 
transplanted,  and  Mr.  A.  Young  states  distinctly  in 
his  capital  article  on  the  "  Onion  Fly"  on  p.  225 
that  transplanted  Onions  are  seldom,  it  ever, 
affected  by  the  fly.  Let  the  gardener  have  a  free 
hand,  and  it  he  finds  the  production  of  what  are 
termed  "  monstrosities  "  is  a  mistake  and  leads  to 
loss,  the  matter  will  soon  right  itself.  Freedom  in 
such  matters  is  far  better  than  restriction.— 
Allium. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 
Thls  season  early  and  second  early  Potatoes  ma- 
tured exceptionally  quickly,  and  in  most  cases 
were  lifted  and  that  portion  of  the  crop  available 
stored  fully  a  month  sooner  than  has  happened 
for  many  years  past.  The  weather  since  these 
tubers  were  dug  has  been  very  hot  and  close,  the 
warmth  reaching  all  places  where  Potatoes  are 
ever  placed,  whether  above  or  below  ground.  One 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  cause  an  early  sprouting 
of  all  not  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  those  in  par- 
ticular that  were  placed  in  cellars  and  other  dark 
places  being  remarkably  forward.  Unless,  there- 
fore, steps  are  immediately  taken  to  check  rapid 
sprouting  this  will  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on 
next  season's  prospects.  When  the  first  strong 
sprout  is  grown  to  waste,  that  is  to  say,  owing  to 
its  earliness  and  great  length,  it  has  to  be  pulled 
oft',  those  that  follow  rarely,  if  ever,  equal  that  first 
formed.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Ashleats 
and  the  choicer  kidneys  of  the  Lapstone  type. 
Now,  unless  there  is  a  strong  sprout  from  a  seed 
tuber  either  on  it  when  planted  or  forming  soon 
after,  a  full  or  heavy  crop  cannot  be  had  by  any 
chance.  The  aim  of  all  good  growers,  whether 
professional  gardeners,  amateurs,  or  cottagers, 
ought  then  to  be  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
seed-tubers,  now  being  stored,  in  as  dormant  a 
state  as  possible.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  heap 
of  them  should  be  formed.  At  lifting  time  let 
them  be  separated  from  the  ware  and  quite  the 
smallest  Potatoes  -good  medium-sized  uncut  tubers 
being  the  best  for  planting— and  kept  stored  thinly 
till  next  spring.  Greening  Potatoes  by  exposure 
to  the  light  and  air  is  so  far  advisable,  inasmuch 
as  it  slightly  retards  sprouting,  but  this  ought  not 
to  be  brought  about  by  leaving  them  for  several 
days  or  weeks  lying  on  the  ground  or  on  paths, 
boards,  or  mats  in  the  open.  Years  ago  when  I 
tried  this  old  notion,  it  became  evident  before 
planting  time  arrived  that  not  a  few  of  the  tubers 
had  taken  disease  between  the  lifting  and  storing 
times,  this  being  effectually  hid  by  the  coat  ol 
green.  Tubers  thus  diseased  do  not  decay  rapidly, 
and  perhaps  the  first  indication  of  its  presence  is 
in  many  cases  the  weakly  growth  of  the  sprouts. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  diseased  sets  cannot 
support  a  strong  growth  of  haulm  till  it  has  time 
to  become  self-supporting,  and  ought  never  to  be 
planted.  Disease  germs  are  far  more  plentiful  in 
the  air  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of,  but  if  they 
cannot  reach  the  tubers  before  their  skins  are  dry 
and  well  set  they  will  not  affect  them  afterwards, 
always  provided  the  Potatoes  have  been  properly 
stored.  So  certain  am  I  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
tubers  generally  to  be  lifted  in  a  sound  state  and 
yet  become  diseased  in  the  interval  between  lifting 
and  storing,  that  it  is  always  my  endeavour  to  do 
all  the  digging  of  crops  that  are  to  be  stored  in 
dry  weather,  and  while  also  the  ground  is  in  a 
semi-diy  state.  This  admits  of  the  tubers  being 
placed  under  cover  or  in  heaps  and  lightly  covered 
up  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  dug,  and  in  any  case 
I  greatly  object  to  leaving  a  lot  of  newly-dug 
Potatoes  on  the  ground  to  dry  all  night  long.  It 
is  a  bad  practice  frequently  resorted  to,  especially 
by  cottagers. 


Premature  sprouting  is  detrimental  to  ware  or 
cooking  Potatoes,  though  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  if  the  shoots  are  rubbed  off  before  they  are 
more  than  1  inch  in  length.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
prevented,  as  they  must  be  stored  in  heaps, 
either  under  cover  or  in  the  open,  and  also  be 
kept  quite  in  the  dark.  As  already  intimated,  seed 
Potatoes  are  very  different,  and  sprouting  must 
be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  by  storing 
thinly  as  well  as  exposing  the  tubers  to  light 
and  air.  Keeping  them  in  single  layers,  rest- 
ing in  the  case  ot  Ashleafs  on  the  smaller  end 
or  that  previously  attached  to  the  plant,  cool  and 
fairly  light,  are  the  best  preventives  of  premature 
sprouting  and  also  the  surest  way  of  having 
the  sprouts  stout  and  strong  when  the  proper  time 
arrives  for  growth  to  be  made.  Shallow  trays  with 
the  corner  blocks  2  inches  higher  than  the  fides 
are  very  handy  for  storing  seed  tubers  in,  as  these 
can  be  packed  one  above  another  and  yet  not  un- 
duly shade  each  other.  Any  kind  of  flat  box  or 
shallow  basket  blocked  up  well  one  above  the  other 
is  preferable  to  storing  in  deep  boxes,  hampers 
and  such  like.  The  tubers  should  at  planting  time 
be  quite  firm  and  the  sprouts  short,  yet  how  often 
do  we  see  cottagers  turn  them  out  from  a  spare 
room  or  elsewhere  all  matted  together  and  shrivel- 
ling. Protection  must  certainly  be  afforded  during 
the  prevalence  of  severe  frosts,  and  if  the  room 
or  outbuilding  when  closed  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  protect  sufliciently,  then  ought  mats,  blinds, 
strawy  litter,  or  even  several  coverings  of  paper 
to  be  used  as  well.  M.  H. 
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PLATE   928. 

WHITE  VARIETIES  OF  L.ELIA 
ANCEPS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  (1)  L    A.  SCHECEDER- 
lANA,  (2)   L.    A.    S.4.NDERIANA.*) 

The  beautiful  plants  represented  in  this  week's 
coloured  plate  are  varieties  of  the  well-known 
species  L.  anceps,  which  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  nearly  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney.  This  species  has  always 
been  a  great  favourite  with  Orchid  growers,  as 
its  blooms  open  in  mid-winter  and  produce  a 
charming  bit  of  colour  at  the  very  dullest  season 
of  the  year.  The  flowers  last  in  perfection  a 
very  long  time.  White  Orchid  blooms  have 
always  been  highly  appreciated  by  growers  at 
home,  and  their  value  is  also  being  found 
out  by  the  natives  that  bring  in  flowers  to  those 
who  are  collecting  plants.  The  first  of  these 
white-flowered  forms  of  Lai^lia  anceps  was  sent 
home  l)y  Tucker,  then  collecting  for  the  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton.  This  plant  pa.ssed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Anderson,  then  gardener  to  the 
late  Mr.  Dawson,  who  had  a  far-famed  collec- 
tion at  Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone,  near  Glas- 
gow, and  with  whom  it  flowered  in  the  autumn 
of  1809.  It  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Dawson  by 
Professor  Reichenbach.  This  variety  has  never 
again  been  found.  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
has  given  us  the  albino  forms  of  Laslia  anceps 
which  now  adorn  our  plant  houses,  and  he  tells 
us  that  most  of  the  white-flowered  species  that 
he  has  imported  have  been  sent  by  his  collectors 
from  the  side  ot  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  and  not  from  the  Atlantic  side,  where 
the  typical  plant  abounds,  and  where  L.  anceps 
Dawsoni  is  stated  to  have  been  found,  as 
well  as  Percivaliana,  Hilliana,  and  others. 
These  plants,  which  come  from  tlie  Pacific  side 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  II.  G.  Moon,  in  the 
St.  Albans  Nursery,  February  25,  \S'J'i.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Ben.  George,  Hatton  Garden,  Loudon. 
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of  the  country,  with  which  communication  is 
more  dilKcult,  are  necessarily  much  longer  on 
the  way,  and  whi'u  unpacked  are  found  to 
be  much  shrivelUd  and  exhausted.  Then  iij^ain, 
as  these  plants  come  from  a  warmer  part  of  the 
country,  they  will  not  l;i'(hv  with  their  native  vi,t;our 
in  so  low  a  temperature  as  the  species  and  varie- 
ties which  come  from  a  cooler  latitude.  The 
most  of  our  growers  (juite  ignore  this  fact,  and 
suspend  them  side  by  side.  Here  they  make 
fair-sized  growths,  Imt  they  cannot  be  ripened 
sutticiently  to  form  llower-spikes  ;  couse(|uently 
they  have  obtaineil  the  character  of  shy- 
bloomers.  This,  I  think,  can  be  obviated 
readily  by  difl'erent  treatment.  Mr.  White,  who 
has  the  care  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion at  Bui  ford  Lodge,  has  the  plants  growing 
most  vigorously  in  a  bright  and  hot  house,  and 
sending  up  many  spikes  which  will  yield  a  tine 
display  of  bloom  during  the  coming  season. 
These  plants  should  be  grown  in  well-drained 
baskets,  and  they  should  be  kept  near  the  glass 
exposed  to  the  full  sun  and  light.  Duriug  the 
growing  season  tliey  recjuire  an  abundance  of 
water  and  a  very  moist  atmosphere,  but  after 
growth  is  finished  and  the  flower- spikes  made 
up,  much  less  will  be  necessar)'.  The  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  In 
potting  use  good  peat  fibre,  from  which  all 
the  fine  soil  has  been  shaken,  mixing  with  it  a 
little  clean  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  press- 
ing the  whole  down  firmly. 

L.  ANCEPS  ScHHCEDBKiAMA. — This  variety  ap- 
pears to  be  the  giant  of  its  race,  for  not  only  does 
it  make  very  strong  growth,  but  its  fiowers  are  ex- 
ceptionally large,  stout,  and  of  good  shape  and 
substance.  The  sepals  and  petals  and  the  front 
lobe  of  lip  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  side  lobes 
are  of  the  purest  satiny  white,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
throat  where  any  colour  occurs  ;  here  it  is  streaked 
with  numerous  broad  lines  of  purplish  crimson 
Of  this  variety  Mr.  Sander  observes  in  his 
"  Keichenbachia :  "  "  It  is  very  curious  and  pecu- 
liar that  these  forms  are  not  to  be  found  growing 
wild  in  the  forests.  Every  plant  we  have  sold  had 
been  cultivated  and  grown  entrees  in  front  or  near 
the  huts  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  and  had  to  be 
purchased  separately.  In  these  trees  the  plants 
had  been  growing  for  centuries."  It  appears  to  be 
as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful. 

L.  ANCEPS  San  DERI  ANA. — This  is  another  charm- 
ing form  with  pure  white  flowers,  saving  the  lip, 
which  is  coloured  very  much  in  the  way  of  the 
variety  Dawsoni,  but  the  fiowers  are  smaller.  It  is 
an  exquisite  variety, 

L.  ANCEr,9  WiLLiAiisi, — This  is  another  white 
variety  introduced  hy  Mr,  Sander,  It  has  larger 
fiowers  than  the  typical  plant,  and  these  are  of  the 
purest  white,  saving  the  orange-yellow  in  the 
throat,  where  it  is  also  marked  with  broad  radiat- 
ing lines  of  rich  crimson.  The  variety  called 
Stella  comes  very  near  to  this  plant,  but  the 
radiating  lines  within  the  throat  are  of  a  deep  rich 
purplish  crimson. 

L.  ANCEPS  viRGiNALis.— A  variety  with  some- 
what smaller  flowers  than  the  usual  form.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  saving  a  tinge  of 
yellow  in  the  throat,  where  it  is  quite  destitute  of 
any  coloured  lines.  It  is  very  often  called  variety 
alba. 

L.  ANCEPS  Dawsoni  was  the  first  white-flowered 
variety  brought  home  to  our  gardens  in  a  living 
state.  It  is  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  form,  the 
flowers  large,  measuring  nearly  5  inches  across, 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  stained  with  rosy  purple  on  the  outside.  The 
throat  is  marked  with  numerous  forked  lines  of 
rich  purple,  the  crests  on  the  disc  yellow,  the  front 
portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  a  rich  deep  magenta- 
purple,  white  at  the  base.  Although  the  oldest  of 
the  albino  varieties,  it  still  retains  its  position  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  forms  known. 

L.  ANCEPS  Peecivaliana.— In  this  variety  we 
have  one  of  the  smaller-flowered  kinds,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  freest  that  I  know ;  the  sepals  and  petals 


are  white,  flushed  with  a  tinge  of  blush-pink  ;  lip 
three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  deep  purple  at  the 
tips,  below  which  are  some  purple  dots,  the  throat 
streaked  within  with  purplish  crimson  on  a  deep 
jcllow  ground,  which  passes  into  a  creamy  yellow 
on  the  base  of  the  front  lobe,  broadly  tipped  with 
purplish  magenta.  It  is  one  of  the  mo.st  beautiful 
of  the  white  forms  of  the  old  Ladia  anceps.  It 
appears  to  be  a  much  freer  doer  than  the  forms 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country. 

L.  ANCEPS  Hilliana. — A  very  beautiful  kind, 
which  comes  from  the  same  district  as  the  two 
last-named  varieties.  It  is  a  very  free  grower. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  three- 
lobed,  side  lobes  somewhat  pointed,  and  having 
the  tips  blush-pink.  The  inside  of  the  throat  is 
yellow  streaked  with  purple,  the  front  lobe  of  a 
delicate  blush-pink. 

L.  ANCEPS  VeitchianA  is  a  charming  variety, 
with  large  flowers  of  good  substance;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pale 
lilac,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  streaked  with  lines 
of  pale  rose  within,  the  front  lobe  re sy  purple.  It 
is  a  very  charming  and  distinct  form. 

L.  ANCEPS  VESTALIS. — A  lari;e-flowered  beau- 
tiful variety,  with  broad,  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals.  The  lip  also  is  white,  with  a  soft  yellow 
ground,  some  purple  stains  on  the  side  lobes,  and 
a  few  darker  purple  veins. 

The  above  are  the  principal  white  forms  of 
this  fine  old  species.  There  are  many  other 
kinds,  but  these  differ  only  in  some  slight 
degree.  I  hope  to  see  as  grand  a  display  made 
by  these  white  forms  as  1  have  seen  made  by 
the  many-hutd  varieties  of  the  normal  plant. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Pkotecting  vegetables  from  frost.  —  The 
temperature  has  fallen  dangerously  low  of  late, 
and  as  frost  may  be  expected  now  at  any  time,  any 
vegetables  which  will  assist  in  prolonging  the  sup- 
ply should  be  protected,  as  very  often  a  slight 
covering  only  will  be  sufficient  to  w;ird  off  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  frost.  At  this  season  an  early 
frost  may  occur,  and  be  sufiiciently  severe  to  injure 
tender  crops.  It  may  be  several  days  before  an- 
other visitation,  and  the  weather  in  the  meantime 
be  sufiiciently  favourable  to  keep  the  uninjured 
crops  in  good  order  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  This 
shows  the  necessity  of  covering  such  crops  as 
French  and  runner  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Globe  Artichokes,  and  exposed  heads  of  Cauli- 
flowers. French  Beans  which  have  been  prepared 
for  late  crops,  to  be  eventually  covered  with 
frames,  should  have  these  placed  over  at  once. 
Others  may  be  quickly  protected  with  mats,  water- 
proof canvas,  or  even  tiffany,  with  supports  for 
keeping  the  coverings  off  the  tops.  Light  tiffany 
will  form  the  best  covering  for  runner  Beans,  this 
being  lightly  thrown  over  the  top.  A  frame  may 
be  placed  over  a  portion  of  the  Vegetable  Marrows. 
In  the  case  of  Globe  Artichokes,  any  good  heads 
and  also  later  ones  from  this  season's  planted 
suckers  will  be  sure  to  prove  acceptable  as  long  as 
they  can  be  secured,  and  any  form  of  light  protec- 
tion should  be  devised.  Cauliflowers,  of  cour.-e, 
can  be  saved  by  bending  the  leaves  over  the  heads. 
Leeks. — Leeks  where  growing  on  well-manured 
soil  or  where  planted  in  prepared  trenches  are 
growing  very  well  this  season,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  further  increase  the  size,  a  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  with  advantage,  at  least  to 
those  growing  in  trenches,  pouring  it  along  each 
side  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  the  roots.  The 
amount  of  soil  to  be  added  to  ensure  blanching 
will  depend  upon  the  depth  they  were  planted.  If 
they  were  planted  with  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
very  little  blanched  stem  will  be  secured  unless 
they  are  well  moulded  up.     When  they  are  to  be 


blanched  each  plant  should  he  drawn  up  carefully 
together  and  the  soil  added  light  ly,  care  also  being 
taken  that  the  hearts  are  not  smothered  up.  In 
the  case  of  the  very  large  Leeks  the  practice  is 
sometimes  adopted  of  placing  folds  of  brown 
p^per  around  previous  to  adding  the  soil,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  shanks  being  quite  clean  when  required 
for  special  purposes,  but  for  all  ordinary  use  the 
soil  is  sufficient.  If  the  plants  are  of  a  good  size 
earthing  may  take  place  at  once.  If  previous  in- 
structions have  been  carried  out  as  regards  plant- 
ing in  deep  holes  formed  with  the  dibber,  a  shank 
long  enough  for  all  ordinary  use  will  be  secured, 
but  to  further  increase  the  length  the  rows  may  be 
moulded  up,  drawing  the  soil  tor  the  purpose  from 
between  the  rows  with  a  hoe. 

Winter  Spinach.— Up  to  the  present  time  the 
plants  have  dene  well,  the  seed  having  germinated 
freely,  but  unless  the  rows  are  unduly  crowded  on 
account  of  thick  sowing,  thinning  should  not  be 
carried  out  too  early.  Not  but  that  early  thinning 
is  beneficial  to  the  plants,  but  on  account  of  the 
often  sudden  appearance  of  grubs  it  is  best  not 
to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  but  to  carry  out  the 
process  gradually  until  the  plants  are  eventually 
about  ()  inches  apart.  The  surface  should  now  be 
occasionally  stirred  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  both  to  dis- 
turb any  grubs  that  may  be  present  as  well  as  to 
destroy  weeds.  It  is  best  to  defer  gathering  until 
the  winter  season  really  arrives.  A  sowing  may 
also  well  take  place  at  once,  so  as  to  form  a  suc- 
cession to  the  above  next  spring.  This  latter  will 
come  into  use  just  as  the  former  has  run  to  seed, 
and  will  prove  useful  at  a  time  when  there  is  often 
a  dearth  of  other  vegetables. 

Protecting  open-air  Tomatoes.  —  With  a, 
continuance  of  fine  weather,  quantities  of  fruit 
should  be  secured,  as  rarely  have  plants  in  the 
open  air  carried  such  fine  crops  as  this  season.  But 
as  the  nights  are  now  colder,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
them  unprotected,  and  as  the  fruit  is  of  much 
better  flavour  when  ripened  on  the  plant,  ripening 
may  be  hastened  by  placing  spare  lights  in  front 
of  the  plants.  Of  course,  there  are  quantities 
which  will  not  ripen  on  the  plants,  and  these 
should  be  cut  with  a  fairly  long  length  of  stem 
and  hung  up  in  a  dry  and  warm  plant  house  or 
even  in  a  warm  kitchen.  The  smaller  green  fruits 
may  be  used  up  for  pickling,  &c.,  as  so  fully  detailed 
by  "W.  I."  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden, 
as  there  are  now  several  useful  recipes  for  using 
up  green  Tomatoes  for  winter  use. 

A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  Orchids  in  the 
British  Isles  have  the  advantage  of  such  a  long- 
continued  spell  of  sunshine  as  they  have  enjoyed 
this  autumn,  and  as  this  was  preceded  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  summer,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  effect  of  it  upon  Orchid  collections. 
We  have  now  gone  through  the  period  of  bright 
sunshine,  and  colder  nights,  with  much  shorter 
days,  warn  us  that  we  are  within  a  short  period  of 
the  winter  se.ison  again.  Week  by  week  there  is  a 
shorter  period  of  liiht,  and  it  behoves  us  to  note 
this  and  alter  our  treatment  accordingly.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  mistake  in  respect  to  overdoing 
the  plants  both  with  water  in  the  atmosphere  and 
at  the  roots.  During  the  hot,  dry  summer  weather 
the  paths  and  stages  might  be  deluged  with  water, 
and  but  little  harm  would  be  done  to  the  plants 
even  if  a  few  dull  days  should  occasionally  inter- 
vene in  a  period  of  sunshine ;  but  it  is  different 
now,  for  the  nights  are  cold,  and  even  by  day  mois- 
ture does  not  evaporate  very  fast.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  moisture  should  be  allowed  to  eva- 
porate to  the  extent  of  the  floors  and  stages  being 
dry  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  We  may  expect 
heavy  rainfall  soon,  and  this  will  cause  the 
ouside  air  to  be  thoroughly  moist  at  all  times,  so 
that  heated  dry  air  cannot  pass  into  the  house 
from  outside.  Some  houses  require  much  more 
damping  down  than  others.  Span-roofed  houses, 
which  have  a  great  surface  of  glass  exposed,  re- 
quire more  moisture  than  a  half  span,  and  the 
lean-to  house  needs  less  than   either.     From  the 
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end  of  this  month  until  cold  weather  sets  in,  when 
a  good  deal  of  artificial  heat  has  to  be  applied  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  the  Cattleya  house  need 
only  be  damped  down  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  afternoon.  The  East  India  house  may  be 
damped  more  frequently,  and  for  the  cool  house, 
where  no  artificial  heat  is  really  needed  at  present, 
once  on  dull  days  will  be  enough  ;  bat  after  a  day 
of  bright  sunshine  the  house  should  be  damped  down 
both  morning  and  evening.  Many  Orchid  growers 
have  an  idea  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
at  saturation  point.  If  it  is  intended  to  promote 
and  encourage  disease,  especially  "  spot,"  in  the 
warmest  house,  I  would  say  keep  up  a  constantly 
moist  atmosphere  and  shut  up  the  house  entirely, 
except  a  little  ventilation  in  the  daytime.  To  keep 
such  choice  Orchids  as  Phalajnopsids  and  Sacco- 
labiums  clean  and  healthy,  let  the  house  become 
dry  at  mid- day,  damping  down  moderately  in  the 
morning  and  about  3  or  i  p  m.  The  temperature 
may  rise  to  85°  or  90°  by  sun-heat,  but  be  careful 
not  to  allow  the  sun  at  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  to  shine  upon  the  plants.  The 
house  should  be  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  with 
this  temperature,  and  be  damped  down  at  the 
same  time.  In  a  few  minutes  the  glass  becomes 
slightly  obscured  by  condensed  moisture,  and  the 
sun  does  not  cause  any  injury  through  the  glass 
when  in  this  condition.  The  Cattleya  house  may 
be  freely  exposed  to  sunlight — in  fact,  after  this, 
shading  the  division  where  the  Lslias  and  Cat- 
tleyas  are  growing  may  be  considered  a  necessary 
evil,  and  the  blinds  should  only  be  let  down  if  it  is 
seen  that  the  leaves  are  likely  to  be  scorched. 
The  temperature  of  this  division  at  shutting  up 
time  may  be  from  75°  to  80°,  and  when  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  warmest  house  falls  to  70°  and  the 
Cattleya  house  to  G0°,  it  must  be  maintained  about 
these  figures  by  artificial  heat.  A  little  heat  should 
be  kept  in  the  cool  house ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  if  the  ventilators  are 
closed,  but  heat  should  be  used  with  a  little 
ventilation  to  keep  the  flowers  in  good  condition. 
They  are  apt  to  spot  if  no  artificial  heat  is  used, 
and  very  soon  decay  at  this  season.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  about  50°  as  a  minimum,  and 
rise  about  10°  by  day. 

Continue  to  clean  and  repot  any  plants  that 
need  it.  A  good  time  to  repot  Odontoglossums  is 
when  they  are  starting  into  growth,  and  any  very 
choice  varieties  should  have  their  wants  studied  in 
this  respect.  They  do  best  when  fairly  well  rooted 
before  repotting,  and  the  roots  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed more  than  is  necessary.  Any  plants  that 
have  gone  wrong  at  the  roots  should  have  the  bad 
soil  removed  with  all  traces  of  decay  on  the  roots 
of  the  plants  themselves,  and  be  repotted  in  a 
much  smaller  size.  Maxillaria  grandiflora  has 
now  passed  out  of  bloom  after  giving  a  profusion 
of  its  beautiful  white  flowers  for  two  months. 
I  am  now  about  repotting  it,  and  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  with  a  portion  of  fibrous  loam  amongst 
the  peat.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  and 
should  have  a  good  shift,  and  soon  fills  the 
new  potting  material  with  the  fibrous  roots. 
Get  all  the  repotting  in  this  house  done  if  possible 
by  the  middle  of  October.  Most  of  the  Dendro- 
biums  have  been  removed  from  the  warm  house 
wherein  they  made  their  growth  to  a  warm  green- 
house temperature  with  moderate  ventilation  at 
first.  If  no  other  convenience  can  be  had  for  them, 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  vinery  from  which  the 
Grapes  have  been  removed,  or  at  least  where  they 
are  ripe.  The  dry  atmosphere  seems  to  suit  them, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  allow  a  draught  of  cool  air  to 
blow  directly  upon  them.  I  find  they  do  well  on 
a  stage  against  the  back  wall  of  the  vinery, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  keep  them  in  a 
house  that  can  be  specially  adapted  for  them. 
A  few  late  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  have 
not  quite  finished  their  growth,  but  they  were  June 
flowering  specimens,  and  will  be  reserved  for  late 
blooming  next  year.  D.  Da'housianum  and  D. 
Brymerianum  will  not  finish  up  their  growths  for  a 
few  weeks  yet,  but  they  are  earlier  than  they  were 
last  year.  All  the  D.  Farmeri,  D.  thyrsifiorum,  and 
D.  Paxtoni  types  have  made  their  growth  and  are 
now  placed  at  the  coolest  and  also  the  lightest  end 


of  the  Cattleya  house.  On  the  shady  side  of  the 
Cattleya  house  we  have  our  plants  of  Aerides 
Fieldingi  and  the  A.  crispum  type.  They  are  now 
making  their  growth  and  require  to  be  kept 
moderately  moist  at  the  roots,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Sphagnum  Moss  growing  freely.  They  do 
not  like  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere,  and  seem  to 
enjoy  their  position  in  this  house.  Cypripedium 
caudatum  also  does  well  in  the  same  position, 
and  Coelogyne  cristata  has  done  much  better 
since  we  used  a  little  loam  in  the  compost  and 
placed  the  plants  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house. 
They  also  being  in  full  growth  rpquire  plenty  of 
water.  Cjmbidium  eburneum  and  C.  Mastersi  are 
also  grown  in  this  position  ;  it  is  well  known  that 
they  succeed  best  in  good  yellow  loam.  Most  of 
the  Cattleyas  have  finished  up  their  growths,  but  a 
few  have  not  yet  done  so,  and  where  this  is  the 
case,  be  careful  not  to  allow  water  to  lodge  between 
the  papery  coating  of  the  pseudo-bulb  and  the  bulb 
itself.  The  outer  coating  in  bulbs  that  have  not 
finished  their  growth  is  soft,  and  contains  much 
moisture.  As  the  bulbs  ripen  the  covering  gradually 
dries  up,  but  in  this  process  much  moisture  is  given 
off,  and  in  the  rather  confined  air  of  the  house  it 
lodges  between  the  sheath  and  the  bulb,  and  I 
have  known  this  natural  moisture  itself  cause 
decay.  If  much  moisture  is  present  lay  the  plant 
on  its  side,  firmly  grasp  the  base  of  the  bulb  in 
the  hand,  and  draw  it  up  the  sheath  ;  in  this  way 
the  moisture  may  be  pressed  out  at  the  top.  Watch 
such  plants  until  it  is  seen  they  have  passed 
through  the  critical  period.  We  have  not  yet 
finished  repotting  all  the  plants  of  Lmlia  purpu- 
rata  that  really  need  it,  but  they  will  all  be 
finished  in  the  course  of  next  week. 

J.  Douglas. 
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Peaches  flowering  PREMATDBELy.— Trees  of 
early  American  varieties  that  were  rather  hard 
forced  and  some  time  since  lost  their  leaves, 
either  in  due  course  or  from  red  spider  attacks, are 
.•■howing  a  tendency  to  flower  again.  This  is  what 
has  happened,  or  is  happening,  with  other  fruit 
trees  in  the  open,  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  if 
Peach  trees  under  glass  behave  similarly.  All  the 
same,  the  occurrence  is  much  to  be  regretted.  If 
it  is  the  whole  of  the  young  wood  that  is  flowering 
thus  prematurely,  then  the  best  thmg  to  be  done 
is  to  attend  to  the  pruning,  cleaning,  and  retying 
at  once,  and  if  crops  set,  leafy  growth  also  com- 
mencing, do  all  that  can  safely  be  done  to  sustain 
this  activity.  By  the  time  more  heat  is  required, 
it  may  perhaps  be  safely  accorded  to  the  rest  of 
the  trees,  an  extra  early  and,  it  may  be,  very  valu- 
able supply  of  fruit  being  the  outcome.  If  only  a 
few  of  the  short  spurs  show  signs  of  flowering, 
then  probably  the  right  course  to  pursue  would  be 
to  remove  these  unnaturally  early  flowers,  and  to 
retard  the  rest  of  the  tree  as  much  as  possible. 
To  all  appearance  very  little  excitement  would 
also  start  the  buds  of  all  early  forced  trees,  and  the 
aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  houses  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible.  Chrysan- 
themums are  largely  stored  in  high  lean-to  Peach 
houses,  but  they  must  not  be  unduly  favoured  this 
season,  or  some  of  the  trees,  notably  those  that  are 
most  shaded  by  the  tall  plants,  will  be  in  flower 
before  they  are  got  ready  for  next  season.  Much 
of  the  liquid  manure  given  to  Chrysanthemums 
finds  its  way  into  the  Peach  borders,  and  it  the 
latterarenotnew  and  somewhat  rich,itwilldo  good. 
Give  abundance  of  air,  leaving  a  chink  on  even  in 
frosty  weather,  and  fire- heat  will  not  under  these 
circumstances  greatly  affect  the  trees.  Shade  the 
blooms  from  bright  sunshine,  and  there  will  then 
be  little  or  no  damping  off  to  complain  of. 

Early  Vines.— The.se  seem  disposed  to  hold 
their  leaves  longer  than  desirable,  especially  where 
the  pruning  is  usually  done  late  in  this  month. 
All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  half  prune 
the  laterals,  cutting  them  back,  say,  to  the  third, 
or,  at  the  most,  fourth  joint,  and  to  keep  the  house 
as  cool  and  dry  as  possible.  Pot  Vines  are  also 
fresh  in  appearance.     These  should  still  be  kept 


against  sunny  open  walls  and  prevented  from  be- 
coming very  dry  at  the  roots,  the  pots  being  even- 
tually covered  over  with  enough  strawy  litter  to 
ward  off  both  heavy  rains  and  severe  frosts.  If 
the  short  laterals  on  these  young  canes  have  not 
already  bsen  cut  out,  do  it  while  yet  the  leaves 
retain  their  freshness,  as  winter  pruning  is  apt 
to  be  attended  by  bleeding  when  the  Vines  are 
started. 

SuccBSSioNAL  VINES, — Many  of  these  will  have 
been  nearly  or  quite  cleared  of  their  crops,  this 
admitting  of  a  heavy  syringing  with  clear  water 
being  given  occasionally  with  a  view  to  getting  rid 
of  red  spider  and  other  insect  pests.  First  remove 
all  sub-lateral  growth,  and  then,  if  a  garden  engine 
is  available,  use  this  in  preference  to  a  syringe. 
While  yet  the  leaves  are  green  is  the  best  time  to 
renovate  the  borders,  this  taking  the  form  of  either 
a  fairly  rich  top-dressing  or  the  substitution  of 
fresh  compost  for  some  of  the  old  exhausted  soil 
at  the  front  of  the  borders.  If  a  top-dressing  only 
is  applied,  this  being  sufficient  if  the  border  has 
not  been  long  made,  let  it  consist  principally  of 
turfy  loam,  adding  some  good  flaky  manure,  burn- 
bake,  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  and  bone-meal. 
Before  applyirg  this,  loosen  the  surface  of  the 
border,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  next  day 
carefully  remove  the  soil  down  to  the  roots, 
and  then  give  a  liberal  top-dressing  with  the  com- 
post. Where  the  crops  have  been  heavy  and  the 
borders  are  naturally  much  exhausted,  a  good 
soaking  of  fairly  strong  liquid  manure  might  be 
given  with  advantage,  nothing  answering  better 
than  either  sewage  water  or  diluted  drainings  from 
a  mixed  farmyard.  Fresh  soil  is  what  Vines  like, 
and,  in  addition  to  top-dressing  as  just  advised,  it 
pays  well  to  renovate  the  fronts  of  either  inside  or 
outside  borders.  Supposing  the  Vines  are  in  good 
health,  no  ill  results  from  an  injuriously  deep  root- 
action  having  been  apparent  while  the  crops  were  ri- 
pening ;  thenallthatisnecessaryistoremoveawidth 
of  about  3  feet  of  soil  from  the  front  of  the  border 
to  be  renovated,  saving  the  best  of  the  young  roots 
found  as  the  soil  is  forked  awav,  the  older  or  naked 
rootsbeing  freely  pruned.  All,  after  bruised  or  broken 
ends  have  been  cleanly  cut  off,  should  be  relaid 
in  fresh  compost,  consisting  largely  of  roughly 
choijped  up  fibrous  loam  to  which  a  little  good 
decayed  manure  and  the  other  ingredients  re- 
commended for  the  top-dressing  have  been  added. 
This  should  be  very  firmly  packed  up  against  the 
old  soil,  or  otherwise  when  it  settles  there  will  be 
a  bad  division  and  the  breakage  of  roots  to  deplore. 
Many  fresh  roots  will  be  formed  in  this  fresh  soil 
before  root-action  ceases  this  autumn,  and  next 
season  it  will  afford  good  support  to  the  hard- 
worked  Vines. 

Partially  lifting  Vines. — When  the  crops 
fail  to  ripen  satisfactorily,  shanking  being  very 
prevalent,  and  when  also  the  wood  ripens  badly  in 
spite  of  a  free  application  of  fire-heat,  then  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  root-action  is  much 
too  deep  and  altogether  faulty.  Market  growers 
who  are  not  bound  to  have  a  full  crop  of  Grapes 
every  season  in  each  house  can  afford  to  root  out 
exhausted  Vines  and  to  form  fresh  borders  in  their 
own  rough  and  ready  fashion  for  a  fresh  stock  of 
young  Vines.  Private  gardeners  are  differently 
situated,  these  finding  it  imperative  to  restore 
their  old  \'ines  to  good  health  and  a  productive 
state  without  the  loss  of  a  season.  As  it  happens, 
it  is  possible  to  do  this  effectively,  the  restored 
Vines  sometimes  fairly  eclipsing  much  younger 
ones  in  wholly  new  borders.  It  is  useless  attempt- 
ing these  restorative  measures  without  a  good 
supply  of  fresh  soil,  not  necessarily  all  turfy 
loam,  though  this  is  what  most  growers 
prefer.  Failing  a  good  heap  of  fresh  loam, 
roughly  chopped  up,  procure  as  much  of  this 
as  possible  and  supplement  it  with  the  requisite 
quantity,  or  say  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
bulk,  of  strong  garden  soil.  In  either  case  add  very 
little  decayed  manure,  and  "burn-bake"  (the 
residue  from  a  garden  smother),  wood  ashes  and 
half-inch  bones  freely.  When  this  heap  is  ready,  ' 
or  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  being  prepared,  com- 
mence searching  out  the  roots  of  the  Vines  to  be 
operated  upon.     Commence  at  the    front  of  the 
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border  and  {gradually  undermine  till  about  two- 
thirds  of  tlu!  border  li:i<  been  forked  over  and 
wheeled  away,  and  liy  that  time  most  of  the  deep 
running  roots  should  have  been  found,  cut  through 
and  the  reserved  pvrts  taken  care  of.  If  this  work 
is  done  in  either  bright  weather  or  during  the  pre- 
valence of  cold  drying  winds,  syringe  the  bared 
roots  occasionally  and  keep  them  matted  over  as 
much  as  possible.  All  .should  he  duly  lightly 
pruned,  the  older  ones,  if  very  woody  and  bare  of 
fibres,  being  also  cut  rather  freely.  Whether  the 
same  space  as  before  shall  be  occupied  with 
fresh  soil  should  depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
roots  not  being  veiy  long  or  worth  preserving  to  a 
great  length,  then  it  may  be  possible  to  remake 
the  border  piecemeal.  In  any  case  renew  the 
drainage  if  much  clogged  and  bring  the  roots  up 
to  nearer  the  surface,  distributing  them  thinly 
throughout  the  fresh  soil.  They  will  form  fresh 
fibres  more  quickly,  and  most  probably  this  au- 
tumn if  surrounded  by  a  little  of  the  best  compost 
in  a  fine  state,  the  burn-bake  in  particular  coming 
into  conta'^t  with  them.  The  advice  to  make  the 
new  part  of  the  border  firm,  especially  adjoining; 
the  older  part,  must  be  repeated,  as  it  is  of  vital 
importance.  If  the  fresh  compost  is  somewhat 
dry,  give  water  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days,  while  in  the  case  of  outside  borders  precau- 
tions will  have  to  be  taken  against  their  becoming 
badly  saturated  later  on.  When  Vines  have  been 
very  roughly  hmdled  at  the  roots  they  are  apt  to 
flag  badly  when  the  sun  shines.  In  extreme  cases 
this  should  be  prevented  by  shading  them,  but, 
as  a  rule,  keeping  the  house  rather  close  for  a  few 
days  and  syringing  the  foliage  very  frequently  are 
all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  important  that  the 
old  leaves  be  kept  fresh  as  long  as  possible,  root 
action  being  briskest  in  the  autumn  and  while  they 
last.  Pl!ACTIC.\.L. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plants  fob  fobcino  of  shbubby  habit. — No 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  turning  attention  to  any 
additional  stock  of  this  description.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  defer  pottiog-up  till  the  winter  is  upon  us  ; 
far  better  get  it  doae  early,  so  that  the  plants  by 
fresh  root-action  can  overcome  in  some  measure 
the  check  they  have  received  in  its  performance. 
The  potting  of  this  clas:!  of  plants  is  oftentimes 
done  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  or  only  in  a  super- 
ficial manner.  It  pays,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
it  good  attention,  more  particularly  if  the  stock  of 
any  kind  is  to  remain  under  pot  culture  for  a  few 
years  to  come,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  Azalea 
mollis  and  the  Ghent  varieties,  the  Deutzias,  the 
shrubby  SpiriEi  confusa,  the  early-floweiing  Rho- 
dodendrons and  the  Guelder  Roses.  When  the 
potting  is  done  well  the  plants  receive  more  benefit 
from  the  start,  standing  much  better  when  in 
flower  and  giving  less  trouble  with  respect  to 
watering.  Let  soil  suitable  to  each  kind  be  chosen 
and  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  that  in  which  the 
previous  successful  growth  has  been  made.  In 
most  cases  this  will  consist  of  loam,  either  heavy 
or  light,  with  some  peat  for  Azaleas  and  Rliodo- 
dendrons.  In  every  case  pot  firmly,  not  giving  too 
large  pots,  but  sufE:;iently  so  to  mike  provision 
for  a  proper  supply  of  water.  After  potting  has 
been  done  and  a  thorough  good  soaking  of  water 
has  been  given,  plunge  the  pots  over  the  rims 
in  coal  ashes  if  sufficient  are  to  hand ;  if  not, 
use  leaves  instead.  This  plunging  will  keep 
the  roots  in  a  congenial  state  as  regards  mois- 
ture without  needless  waterings,  and  when 
frost  comes,  the  woik  of  protection  is  already 
done.  The  evergreen  kinds  may  have  a  few  syring- 
ings  if  they  e.xhibit  any  distress  in  the  foliage.  A 
position  for  these  plants  should  be  chosen  where 
they  do  not  get  much  sunshine,  a  little  being 
beneficial,  either  of  the  other  extremes  being 
prejudicial.  The  best  plants  for  the  foregoing 
purposes  are  Andromeda  floribunda.  Azaleas  (both 
mollis  and  Ghent  varieties),  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
D.  crenata  flore-pleno.  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Lilac  Charles  X.,  and 
the  beautiful  white  variety  Mme.  Legraye,  ;Pru- 
nus    sinensis    fl.-pl.,   Rhododendron    Early    Gem, 


R.  Nobleanum  in  several  shades  of  colour,  R. 
caucasicum  album  (Cunningham's  dwarf  white) 
and  other  early -flowering  hybrids,  Staphylea 
colchica.  Viburnum  Opulua  (Guelder  Rose),  Spiraea 
confusa,  &c. 

Plants  fob  fobcing  of  hebbackous  habit. 
—As  in  the  case  ot  the  foregoing,  these  also  should 
be  potted  up  early  whether  they  be  forced  early 
or  not,  and  generally  the  same  remarks  apply  save 
that  a  somewhat  richer  soil  with  manure  in  it  will 
be  an  assistance  to  them.  In  the  case  of  these 
plants  the  utmost  has  to  be  got  out  of  them  the 
first  season,  the  second  year  being  more  of  a  rest- 
ing one ;  hence  they  will  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  feeding.  Large  pots  are  not  in  any  case  desir- 
able. Spirici  japonica,  for  instance,  is  oftentimes 
over-potted.  As  soon  as  all  of  these  plants  are 
potted  they  should  be  stood  fairly  close  together, 
being  plunged  and  well  watered  as  in  the  case  of 
shrubbery  plants,  but  the  positions  should  be  dif- 
ferent, a  more  sunny  spot  being  the  bettor  for  them. 
These  have  not  any  shrubby  or  leafy  growth  to 
maintain,  the  ripening  process  being  facilitated 
rather  than  otherwise  by  exposure.  Do  not  let 
Helleborus  nigcr  (Christmas  Rose)  escape  notice  ; 
this  is  very  useful  in  pots,  being  more  of  an  Ever- 
green, or  at  any  rate  retaining  its  foliage  much 
longer.  This  plant  should  be  kept  fairly  shaded 
after  potting.  Besides  such  every-day  plants  as 
Spirsea  japonica  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  note 
should  be  made  of  Spirsa  japonica  compacta  multi- 
flora,  Spira;a  astilboides,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  Die- 
lytra  spectabilis,  the  last  named  always  requiring 
potting  cirefully.  Another  plant,  but  one  of  a 
more  shrubby  habit,  is  Clethra  ainifolii,  profuse 
flowering,  and  strongly  reeommendel  as  a  distinct 
thing  for  pot  culture.  Do  not  let  any  stock  of  the 
foregoing  lie  about  after  being  received  or  lifted  if 
of  home  growth,  but  get  the  potting  done  at  once. 
It  the  plants  of  home  growth  are  large,  such  as 
large  bushes  of  Lilacs  and  Rhododendrons,  then 
boxes  and  baskets  even  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  place  of  pots  if  more  ccftivenient. 

Other  autumn  potting.  —  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis,  where  grown  to  any  extent  in  pots  and 
of  large  size,  may  possibly  require  another  shift. 
I  have  some  now  in  this  condition,  the  plants, 
having  got  far  too  large  to  be  left  as  they  are  for 
the  winter,  being  much  pot-bound.  These  will  now 
have  a  shift,  using  good  loamy  soil  and  potting 
firmly ;  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  if  attended 
to  a  little  sooner,  but  there  are  at  least  six  weeks 
left  for  them  to  re-establish  themselves  before  being 
put  into  winter  quarters.  Most  of  these  plants 
will  take  10-inch  pois,  thus  making  large  stuff  to 
flower  next  summer.  Where  it  is  seen  that  no  re- 
potting is  really  needed,  none  will  be  given,  a 
selection  of  the  most  vigorous  plants  being  made. 
Marguerites. — Any  stock  of  these,  whether 
white  or  yellow,  and  which  may  be  starved  in 
their  present  pots,  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  shift, 
otherwise  they  will  not  improve  as  time  goes  on.  If 
potted  and  a  fresh  growth  now  obtained,  they  will 
prove  useful  again  after  Christmas.  Young  plants 
also  will  take  a  shift  if  they  are  wanted  of  larger 
size.  Cuttings,  too,  may  now  be  struck  readily 
enough  in  cold  frames  for  a  successional  stock. 
It  is  never  advisable  to  keep  leggy  or  scrubby 
plants  of  either  colour  when  young  ones  can  be 
worked  up  so  easily. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — Where  it  is  seen 
that  a  further  shift  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
plants  it  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  This  will 
be  mostly  the  case  where  young  stock  has  come  on 
rapidly,  and  not  so  much  so  where  already  in  pots 
of  (■)  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  In  both  cases  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  pots  are  an  evil 
rather  than  otherwise.  All  the  exposure  possible 
to  light  and  air  should  now  be  given  these  plants  ; 
the  only  thing  to  guard  against  in  doing  this  is  a 
slight  frost.  The  Cinerarias  in  particular  must  be 
kept  quite  cool,  otherwise  green-fly  will  be  trouble- 
some. The  Primulas  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
suffer  in  the  slightest  from  excess  of  moisture. 

James  Hudson. 


with  the  Zephyr  Flowers  and  the  Meadow  Saffrons 
or  Colchicums.  Crocus  speciosus  and  C.  zonatus 
are  so  far  the  prettiest,  the  former  being  blue 
with  delicate  liuts  on  its  perianth  segments,  and 
the  latter  is  delicate  rose-lilac  with  a  yellow 
throat.  C.  nudillorus  is  al.so  in  flower  along  with 
others  less  showy — ¥.  W.  B. 


Orchids. 


Autumnal  Croci. — These  are  now  quite  gay, 
and  are  thrusting  up  their  diaphanous  cups  along 


L.ELTA  PUMILA.  AND  L.ELIA  DAYANA. 
I  AM  in  receipt  of  H  owers  of  both  these  plants 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  asking  me 
to  tell  the  sender  which  is  L:flia  pratstans  from 
amongst  them.  I  cannot  do  this  from  the 
flowers  sent,  for  Nos.  1,  3  and  5  are  forms  of 
Lu'lia  pumila  ;  whilst  2  and  4  are  varietiies  of 
L.  Dayaiia,  which  by  some  authors  is  considered 
but  a  variety  of  the  first-named  species.  The 
true  L.  pnestans  is  a  very  unusual  plant  to  find 
in  collections.  La'lia  pumila  was  first  named  by 
Hooker  Cattleya  pumila,  and  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  native  of  the  hot  parts  of  British  Guiana  ; 
but  some  few  years  afterwards  it  was  found  to 
be  a  native  ot  Southern  Brazil  in  a  far  cooler 
latitude,  and  about  fifty  years  ago  it  arrived  in 
Europe  in  some  quantities  under  the  name  of 
Cattleya  marginata.  This  name  well  described 
the  flower,  for  the  lip  has  a  well-defined  white 
marginal  border.  The  plant  had  already  been 
figured  under  the  name  of  C.  pumila,  and  al- 
though the  generic  name  could  be  altered,  by 
the  rules  of  botanical  law  its  specific  name 
must  remain.  It  is  a  lovely  little  plant,  which 
grows  and  flowers  freely  annually  under  much 
cooler  treatment  than  was  formerly  considered 
requisite  for  it.  1  do  not  like  the  block  system 
of  culture  for  it,  because  it  is  so  very  apt  to 
suffer  from  neglect  through  the  resting  season, 
this  neglect  causing  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel, 
and  bringing  about  weak  growths  the  next 
season,  which  could  not  flower.  It  appears  to 
grow  naturally  at  a  modera'e  elevation,  and  in 
the  summer  season  does  well  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house  with  a  slight  protection 
from  the  sun's  rays.  In  the  winter  it  should  be 
stood  in  a  temperature  varying  from  about  50° 
to  55°  and  be  kept  slightly  moist,  just  enough 
water  being  given  to  prevent  the  bulbs  and 
leaves  from  shrivelling.  It  does  best  in  small 
hanging  earthenware  baskets,  which,  well 
drained,  do  not  allow  of  a  great  quantity  of 
soil  being  put  on  to  the  roots.  L.  pumila  is  a 
very  dwarf  grower,  seldom  exceeding  0  inches 
in  height.  The  flower-s  usually  solitary,  are 
very  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  each  mea- 
suring between  3  inches  and  4  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  varying  from  purplish 
lilac  to  rosy  purple  or  mauve,  the  lip  being  of 
a  rich  deep  crimson,  front  lobe  bordered  with 
white  and  usually  having  a  light  triangular 
patch  in  the  centre  ;  the  side  lobes  mostly 
white. 

L.SLiA  Dayana  is  one  of  the  Brazilian  dis- 
coveries of  Boxdl  about  eighteen  years  ago  whilst 
collecting  for  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  This  plant 
will  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the  same  house  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Odontoglossums, 
and  as  it  and  L.  pumila  are  found  growing 
in  company,  the  same  treatment  under  culti- 
vation answers  for  both.  L.  Dayana  is  of  about 
the  same  height,  but  is  slightly  more  robust  in 
habit,  I  think,  and  it  should  be  potted  in  precisely 
thq  same  manner.  The  flowers,  produced  singly, 
each  measure  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  a  rosy  mauve  or  rosy  purple,  lip  large,  the 
large  undulated  front  lobe  of  a  very  deep  purplish 
magenta,  which  extends  right  round.  It  has  seven 
raised  keels  on  the  lip  and  a  white  throat. 
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L.  PE^STAKS  more  nearly  resembles  L.  pumila 
thpn  L.  Dayana.  The  true  kind  is  very  distinct 
ai  d  beautiful ;  the  flowers  are  very  thick  and  fleshy 
in  texture,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  having  usually 
a  lisht  triangular  patch  in  front,  and  the  remain- 
irg  portion  deep  rich  purple,  the  throat  orange- 
bellow.  This  is  the  true  plant ;  it  is  very  rare  in 
collections,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  the  ordinary 
form  of  L.  pumila  made  to  stand  for  it. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleya  labiata  Eldorado— The  value  of 
this  Cattleya  lies  in  its  naturally  blooming  durirg 
the  later  summer  months  when  Orchid  flowers 
are  generally  scarce.  Unlike  the  majority  of  other 
Cattleyas,  it  requires  to  be  grown  somewhat 
warmer.  In  fact,  I  find  the  best  position  for  it  is 
in  the  warmest  house,  as  the  increased  heat  and 
moisture  throughout  the  summer  months  are  just 
what  are  needed  to  cause  a  healthy  growth,  the 
flowers  also  appearing  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
resting  season  is  throughout  the  winter  months,  it 
n  quires  to  be  kept  well  on  the  diy  side  and  also 
Ireely  exposed  to  light.  The  temperature  of  the 
^tructure  in  which  I  keep  it  throughout  the  winter 
months  ranges  from  (>0"  to  65°,  this  appearing  to 
tuit  it  admirably. — A.  Y. 

Vanda  Sanderiana  comes  from  three  readers. 
One  from  "  G.  B."  is  with  a,  note  complaining  that 
it  is  a  bad  variety.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  not  a  tad  variety  of  this  plant  known. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
some  forms  are  far  better  than  others,  but  it  is 
such  a  wonderful  species  that  I  cannot  say  I  have 
ever  seen  a  bad  one,  the  flowers  being  upwards  of 
4  inches  across,  and  borne  in  a  raceme  of  twelve 
rr  more  together.  Thos.  Ross  also  sends  a  very 
nice  form,  but  from  Mr.  Denny  comes  the  most 
highly  coloured  and  best  variety,  although  not  the 
largest  known,  for  io  point  of  size  that  from 
"G.  B."isthe  largest,  but  the  petals  are  narrow 
and  the  lower  sepals  are  not  well  developed,  so 
that  the  flower  appears  starry,  besides  which  the 
colours  are  very  pale.  Perhaps  these  are  the  first 
flowers  from  a  newly  imported  plant  which  has 
been  treated  to  much  shade,  whilst  naturally  it 
gets  plenty  of  sun.  It  may  improve.  Those  from 
Mr.  Ross  appear  to  be  quite  of  the  normal  character. 
Mr.  Denny's  flower  is  very  good  ;  the  dorsal  sepal 
and  the  petals  are  of  a  deep  bright  rose,  the  petals 
tinged  with  buff  and  freely  spotted  ;  the  lateral 
sepals  large,  having  a  ground  colour  of  pale  nan- 
keen, suffused  and  netted  with  purplish  crimson, 
Ijut  the  ground  colour  is  more  visible  towards  the 
margin  ;  lip  small  and  spurless,  side  lobes  erect, 
nankeen-yellow,  front  lobe  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
reddish  purple,  with  four  or  five  ridges  or  keels  in 
the  centre.     It  is  a  wonderful  flower. — H. 

Phalsenopsis  grandiflora. — In  the  size  and 
purity  of  its  flowers  this  species  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  the  Pbalajnopsids,  beautiful  and  chaste  as 
rearly  all  of  them  are.  Properly  speaking,  i* 
should  now  be  called  P.  amabilis,  whilst  what  is 
known  as  P.  amabilis  in  gardens  is  P.  Aphrodite. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  after  half  a  century's  use 
to  alter  the  names  without  creating  confusion.  P. 
erandiflora  was  the  first  PhaIa;nopsis  known  to 
European  botanists,  having  been  discovered  on  the 
island  of  Amboyna  by  Rumjhius  in  1750.  It  was 
not  the  first  in  cultivation,  however,  the  species 
known  generally  as  P.  amabilis  (properly  P. 
Aphrodite)  having  been  introduced  from  Manilla 
by  Cuming  in  LfSti,  whilst  P.  grandiflora  was 
sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1847,  or  within  three 
years  of  a  century  after  its  first  discovery.  Like 
most  of  the  Phalfenopsids,  it  possesses  very  hand- 
some foliage,  the  leaves  being  large,  bright  green, 
and  very  thick  and  leathery.  Its  huge  blossoms, 
sometimes  between  4  inches  and  5  inches  in 
diameter,  have  the  petals  very  broad  and  rounded, 
and  much  larger  than  the  more  pointed  sepals,  the 
two  lower  ones  of  which  the  petals  overlap.  Both 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  again  divided  at  the 
apex  into  two  thin  curling  horns  ;  it  is  also  white, 
except  that  the  margin  of  the  side  lobes  and  the 


horns  on  the  middle  one  are  yellow.  '^Vhere  a 
number  of  plants  are  grown  this  species  will  be 
in  flower  fcr  half  the  year,  from  April  to  October. 

Lselia  pumila  var.  Dayana. —  In  several 
respects  Lselia  pumila  deserves  to  be  included 
amongst  the  most  noteworthy  of  autumn- flowering 
Orchids.  It  is  easily  grown,  never  fails  to  bloom, 
and  its  flowers  remain  long  in  good  condition. 
There  are  some  three  or  four  forms  of  it  under 
cultivation,  all  of  which  possess  first-class  merit. 
The  variety  Dayana  is  now  in  flower.  In  habit 
it  is  the  same  as  the  typical  L.  pumila,  a  dwarf 
plant  with  leaf  and  pseudo-bulb,  together  only  4 
inches  or  5  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  remark- 
ably large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants, 
occasionally  measuring  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  rose-purple,  the 
petals,  which  are  much  the  larger  and  broader, 
being  of  a  deeper  shade.  The  lip  is  very  beau- 
tiful— it  is  funnel-shaped— the  throat  and  disc 
white,  marked  with  several  parallel  purple  lines, 
whilst  the  outwardly  spreading  margin  is  of  a  rich 
glowing  purple-magenta.  In  the  typical  L.  pumila 
the  lines  on  the  centre  are  yellow.  The  original 
form  first  flowered  in  this  country  in  1838  ;  it  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Brazil.  The  variety  Dajana 
was  described  as  a  species  by  Reichenbach  in 
187().  It  had  been  introduced  from  Brazil  by 
Messrs.  Low,  and  had  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  with  Mr.  John  Day,  whose  collection  at 
Tottenham  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  valuable  in  the  country. 

Spathoglottis  Fortunei. — This  is  a  pretty 
little  Orchid  not  very  frequently  met  with  now 
in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  granite  moun- 
tains of  Hong  Kong,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1845.  It  is  well  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  the  numerous  brightly  coloured  flowers  it 
produces  at  this  season,  as  may  be  judged  by 
several  panfuls  flowering  now  at  Kew.  Its  one 
defect,  which  pertains  also  to  some  other  species 
of  Spathoglottis.'is  the  meagreness  of  its  foliage. 
The  flat,  tuber-like  pseudo-bulb  bears  only  two  or 
three  leaves,  which  are  each  a  foot  long  and  plaited, 
but  thin  and  narrow.  The  flower-scapes  are  as 
long  as  the  leaves  and  carry  from  four  to  eight 
flowers,  which  are  each  H  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  ovate  and  bright  yellow,  as  is 
also  the  conspicuously  three-lobed  lip  with  the 
exception  of  a  chocolate-coloured  patch  on  the 
tips  of  the  side  lobes.  This  Spathoglottis,  like  all 
the  other  species  of  the  genus,  is  terrestrial,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  tnrfy 
loam,  sand,  and  leaf  soil.  The  plants  like  to  be 
kept  moderately  moist  when  growing,  but  after 
flowering,  and  as  the  leaves  die  off,  the  sujply 
of  water  should  be  gradually  reduced  until 
finally  it  is  stopped  altogether.  In  spring  when 
signs  of  growth  become  evident,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
should  be  repotted  and  started  in  a  little  heat. 
At  all  other  seasons  the  temperature  of  the  cool 
house  suffices. 

Stenoglottis  longifolia.  —  When  South 
African  Orchids  become  better  known  in  English 
gardens  there  is  every  likelihood  that  this  species, 
if  it  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular.  Several  plants 
growing  in  a  broad  shallow  pan  in  the  cool  Orchid 
house  at  Kew  are  flowering  very  prettily  now. 
The  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  long  and  narrow, 
spread  in  rosette-like  fashion  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  from  the  centre  rises  the  tall  slender 
flower  spike.  This  is  quite  18  inches  high,  and 
bears  on  the  upper  half  numerous  rose-purple 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  are  produced 
so  freely  as  to  produce  quite  a  gay  effect. 
This  little  Orchid  is  in  fact  as  charming  as  it  is 
unconventional.  It  has  been  grown  at  Kew  for 
six  years,  and,  judging  by  its  appearance,  is  per- 
fectly at  home  under  cultivation  ;  the  plants  have 
indeed  got  stronger  each  year.  The  species  is 
terrestrial,  and  is  found  in  Natal,  generally  in 
moist  places,  and  sometimes  on  stones  on  which  a 
layer  of  vegetable  humus  has  accumulated.  It 
may  be  grown  in  loamy  soil  lightened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  silver  sand  and  leaf  soil.  It  should  be 
given  the  coolest  place  in  the  Cattleya  house  dur- 


ing the  early  part  of  its  growth ;  afterwards  the 
cool  house  is  better.  It  continues  in  bloom  for 
two  or  three  months.  A  figure  of  it  was  published 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7186. 
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Cattleya    Harrisonise    maculata. — I    have 

flowers  ot  this  variety  from  Mr.  Denny,  the  sepals 
being  of  a  soft  rose  freely  dotted  with  purplish 
crimson.  It  is  a  very  striking  form  of  this  old 
favourite,  well  deserving  attention. — W. 

Cattleya  bicolor.  —  Three  very  handsome 
flowers  of  this  species  come  from  Mr.  G.  Draper, 
asking  if  any  one  is  worthy  of  a  name.  They  are 
very  fine,  yet  I  should  not  give  them  distinctive 
names.  The  most  distinct  appears  to  be  very  like 
the  form  called  Measuresiana  ;  hence  one  requires 
to  be  careful  in  giving  additional  names. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Dowiana.— Mr.  Denny,  of  the  Gar- 
dens, Down  House,  Blandford,  the  residence  of  Sir 
W.  Marriott,  Bart.,  sends  me  a  nice  flower  of  this 
species,  the  petals  having  a  streak  of  crimson 
at  the  tips,  the  lip  beautifully  netted  with  golden 
veins  and  bordered  with  the  deepest  crimson- 
purple.  Most  people  appear  to  have  discarded  the 
typical  plant  in  favour  of  the  variety. — W. 

Dendrobium     Phalsenopsis     Schroederi- 

anum. —  Quite  a  batch  of  these  flowers  comes  to 
hand  from  Mr.  Cypher,  Queen's  Road  Nursery, 
Cheltenham.  Mr.  Cypher  says  the  plants  have 
made  remarkably  fine  growths.  Many  of  the 
plants  have  three  spikes  of  bloom,  some  racemes 
bearing  as  many  as  twenty  flowers.  Those  sent 
comprise  many  varieties,  some  being  deeply  col- 
oured, whilst  others  are  almost  white  in  the  sepals 
and  petals.  Mr.  Cypher  tells  me  he  has  about  100 
flowers  open,  with  more  to  follow. —  G. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splendens. — The 

first  flower  which  has  come  under  my  notice  this 
season  came  to  hand  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
inst.  from  Mr.  B.  Whitworth.  It  is  a  superb  flower, 
measuring  upwards  of  4  inches  across  and  beauti- 
fully coloured.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich 
shining  brown,  with  a  few  transverse  lines  of  deep 
yellow;  lip  large,  clawed,  the  claw  deep  red, 
banded  with  bright  yellow,  the  blade  bright  yellow 
in  the  centre,  with  a  broad  marginal  band  of  rich 
spots  and  blotches.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
although  open  quite  a  month  before  the  usual  time, 
do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  either  in  substance 
or  colour. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Hardyana.— From  R.  Elphinstone, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Pair,  of  Grappcnhall,  comes 
a  very  fine  form  of  this  plant,  with  deep  rosy 
purple  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  large  and 
broad,  and  it  has  unusually  large  bright  golden 
yellow  eye-like  spots  at  the  opening  of  the  throat, 
the  front  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  being  of  a 
very  rich  magenta-purple,  the  same  colour  being 
carried  up  through  the  golden  yellow  in  a  broad 
band  connecting  the  side  lobes,  which  are  heavily 
marked  with  lines  of  the  same  colour.  The  lip, 
too,  is  prettily  frilled.  Grand  as  this  flower  is,  it  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  original  plant  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hardy,  Timperley,  which  has  a  lip 
three  times  as  large  and  heavily  frilled  and  undu- 
lated.—G. 


Asters  at  Kew.— The  rich  collection  of  Asters, 
or  perennial  Starworts,  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
is  full  of  interest  now,  and  they  will  be  found  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  herbaceous  ground.  We  hope 
that  the  Starworts  will  also  be  planted  in  other 
portions  of  the  gardens,  amongst  shrubs  and  so 
forth,  as  they  are  very  beautiful  thus  used.  Several 
lovely  varieties  were  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago 
besides  A.  acris  and  A.  Amellus,  which  have  been 
already  noted.  The  following  forms  of  A.  Novi- 
Belgii  are  well  worthy  of  mention  :  Niveus  is  re- 
markably free,  the  shoots  laden  with  huge  white 
flowers,  the  centre  yellow.  Densus  is,  as  its  name 
suggests,  of  dense,  compact  growth,  the  flowers 
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ric'i  liliic  purple;  whilst  anolher  good  kind  is 
IfevigatiK,  better  known  as  Umififolius  formosiis, 
which  is  also  dwarf,  the  Howers  of  a  rose-pink 
colour.  Janus  is  t:ill,  fully  5.\  feet  in  height, 
the  flowers  pure  white,  tinged  with  purple-ro-:e ; 
and  Arcturus  is  of  note  for  its  deep  green  leaves 
!  ml  intense  violet-purple  flowers.  A.  puniceus 
lucidulus  is  one  of  the  tall-growing  kinds,  rising 
nearly  G  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  of  a  pale  lilac 
colour  and  prnduced  in  profusion.  A.  patulus  is  a 
mass  of  light  purple  bloom,  the  shoots  bending 
beneath  it-i  weight.  A.  cordifolius,  a  picture  of 
small  lavender  flowers,  ;in(l  A.  Lindleyanus,  light 
purple-blue,  the  growth  dwarf  and  spreading,  are 
also  noteworthy.  One  of  the  mo^t  beautiful  of  all 
is  A.  Shorti,  which  is  well  known,  and  a  cloud,  so 
to  say,  of  light  purple  flowers. 


Ferns. 


THE  OAK  FERN. 

(roLYPomrii  dryopteris.) 

Of  the  four  native  species  of  Polypodies  with 

deciduous  foliage,  the   Polypodium  Dryopteris, 

•T,  a.s  it   is  popularly  ciilleil,  the  Oak  Fern,  for 


to  those  of  the  evergreen  species  and  varieties, 
are  strictly  underground.  The  Oak  Fern  is 
always  found  in  perfectly  cool,  sheltered,  moist 
places  where  tho  tenipuruture  is  subjected  to 
very  little  variation  during  tlu^  sumuior.  In 
planting  the  Oak  Fern,  a  spot  where  moisture 
and  shade  can  always  be  depended  uiion  should, 
if  possible,  be  selected,  and  a  shallow  bed 
made  of  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  peat, 
one  part  of  leaf  mould,  and  a  free  admi.\ture  of 
silver  sand,  or,  better  still,  of  broken  sand- 
stone. If  grown  in  pots  for  a  cool  frame  or 
the  greenhouse,  where  it  makes  a  moat  pleasing 
object,  as  in  the  illustration  herewith,  the 
above  mixture  will  be  found  e(iually  suitable  ; 
but  in  either  case  avoid  putting  in  too  much 
soil ;  a  depth  of  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  is 
quite  suliicient.  It  is  also  indispensable  that 
thorough  good  drainage  .should  be  secured,  for, 
although  the  growing  plant  delights  in  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  yet  water  remaining 
about  its  roots  is  very  injurious  to  it.  In 
plaiiting,  great  care  must  als  >  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  rhizomes  being  buried  too  deeply,  in 
which  ca.'e  they  seldom  grow ;  they  must  be 
only  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which 


The  Uak  Fern  (Vvlypodium  Dryopteris). 


which  appellation  there  is  no  reason,  unless  it 
be  that  it  is  so  named  from  being  sometimes 
found  among  the  Moss  about  the  roots  of  Oak 
trees,  is  undoubtedly  the  one  most  generally 
known,  as  it  also  is  the  one  growing  most 
abundantly  in  a  less  restricted  habitat.  On 
account  of  the  peculiarly  bright  pea-green  colour 
of  its  short  triangular  fronds,  which  .seldom  ex- 
ceed 10  inches  in  lieight,  and  also  of  its  com- 
pact and  close  habit,  it  is  much  admired  and 
generally  used  for  forming  in  the  hardy  fernery 
edgings  which  all  the  summer  possess  a  freshness 
looked  for  in  vain  among  any  other  Ferns  of 
dwarf  habit.  These  fronds  have,  when  only 
partially  developed,  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  as  the 
pinn.-e  on  each  branch  are  rolled  up,  resem- 
bling so  many  small  Green  Peas ;  they  are,  like 
the  fronds  of  all  the  other  Polypodies,  produced 
on  slender,  creeping  rhizomes,  which,  contrary 


should  only  covtr  them  lightly,  and  through 
which  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  tips  pro- 
trude. After  the  planting,  which  should  take 
place  about  April,  is  done,  a  moderate  watering 
must  follow,  after  which  the  soil  requires  to  be 
kept  constantly  moist  until  the  new  fronds  be- 
gin to  unfold,  when,  as  they  increase  in  size, 
a  free  supply  of  water  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  always  moist  about  the  plants. 
This  Polypody  is  readily  increased  by  division. 
Although  totally  deprived  of  foliage  during  four 
or  five  months  of  the  year,  the  Oak  Fern  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  any  time,  for  the 
rhizomes  soon  shrivel  up  and  the  spring  growth 
then  only  pi oduces  small  or  deformed  fronds, 
and  the  plants  are  very  much  weakened.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  give  plants  grown  in  pots  a 
slight  covering  during  the  winter,  though  not 
requiring  the  same  attention  when  planted  out.  I 


This  species  does  not  appear  to  have  produced 
any  constant  variation.s.  Several  multifid  and 
other  curious  forms  of  it  have  from  time  to 
time  been  noticed,  Ijut  none  of  these  remained 
constant  under  cultivation. 


Variegated  Ferns. — Mr.  Hemsley's  timely  and 
able  article  on  variegated  Ferns  will  be  of  great 
service  to  cultivators  and  decorators.  P.  tricolor 
was  thirty  years  ago,  as  now,  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  milTy  of  this  class  of  plants. 
For  one  plant  of  it  grown  now  there  were  pro- 
bably a  hundred  at  that  time.  Though  compara- 
tively few  growers  succeeded,  fewer  still  were 
content  unless  they  tried  to  grow  the  variegated 
Fern,  Pteris  tricolor.  There  is  little  to  add  to  Mr. 
Hemsley's  cultural  instructions.  A  temperature 
of  .'J0°,  with  the  tops  near  the  glass,  and  never 
syringed  nor  watered  overhead,  yielded  the  best  re- 
sults in  growth  aid  colour.  In  watering,  great  care 
was  also  taken  not  to  wot  the  plants.  In  fact,  water 
was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  fronds,  only  as  in- 
visible vapour.  Pteris  argyrea  is  quite  a  different 
plant,  and  is  easily  grown  either  in  a  warm  green- 
house or  the  stove.  Plants  may  be  pushed  on 
rapidly  under  similar  treatment  to  that  given  to 
P.  tricolor.  But  it  can  also  be  grown  in  cool  houses 
or  pits,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hemsley.  Pteris  argyrea 
comes  freely  from  spores.  It  thrives  best  wintered 
in  a  coil  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  though  it  will 
bear  room  or  greenhouse  treatment  admirably  in 
the  spring.  Considering  the  hardines.s,  r.ipid 
growth,  and  extreme  elegance  and  beauty  of  this 
Fern,  it  is  surprising  tb.at  it  is  not  grown  more 
largely  than  it  is. — D.  T.  F. 


SMALL  SCALE  FERNS. 

(microlepias  ) 
This  is  a  somewhat  numerous  family  of  plants, 
widely  spread  both  throughout  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.  They  are  associated  by  most 
authors  with  the  Davallias,  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  quite  distinct.  The  genus  contains 
some  rapid  growing  plants,  whilst  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  found  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
they  will  thrive  under  various  conditions,  so 
that  excellent  specimens  can  be  selected  either 
for  the  cool  house  or  stove,  and  they  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  in  hanging  baskets  according 
to  the  taste  or  the  wishes  o."^  the  proprietor. 
Microlepias  grow  very  freely  and  rapidly,  and 
they  do  not  require  very  great  heat  or  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  I  have,  however,  observed 
that  a  sudden  change  will  quickly  cause  the 
fronds  to  turn  yellow  and  decay.  For  soil  use 
peat  and  loam  roughly  chopped,  mixed  with 
some  sharp  sand.  Drain  the  pots  or  baskets 
well,  and  let  the  plants  have  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  water  during  the  summer  season  ;  less 
will  suffice,  of  course,  during  the  winter,  but 
the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
any  .season,  or  they  will  become  greatly  crippled 
by  the  loss  of  fronds.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  best  kinds  :  — 

M.  PLATYPHYLLA.— This  plant,  also  known  by 
the  name  of  M.  lonchitidea  and  Davallia  lonchi- 
tidea,  is  a  noble  growing  and  very  handsome  Kern, 
having  fine  spreading  fronds  some  4  feet  or  5  feet 
long  or  more,  and  upwards  of  a  foot  wide.  Ths 
makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  It  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture,  making  a  splendid  ornament  in  the  stove 
or  upon  the  table  at  a  public  exhibition.  It  comes 
from  the  East  Indies  and  requires  a  st  jve. 

M.  TEICIIOSTICIIA  is  another  strong-growing 
handsome  kind,  a  native  of  Java  and  other  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  makes  fronds  some  'A  fett 
or  more  lorg,  much  divided,  and  pale  green.  It  is 
equally  good  for  decoration  as  the  p-eceding,  and, 
like  it,  requires  stove  treatment  and  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  water. 
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M.  SCABRA. — Although  this  plant  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  it  will  thrive  well  and  make  a  distinct  and 
handsome  specimen  in  the  cool  house  fernery. 
The  fronds  vary  from  it  inches  to  2  feet  in  length, 
and  the  colour  is  rich  deep  gieen. 

M.  CEISTATA. — A  very  elepact  plant,  somewhat 
more  rare  in  cultivation.  It  comes  from  India 
and  many  of  the  Incian  islands,  requires  stove 
treatment,  and  makes  fronds  some  3  feet  long  and 
a  foot  or  more  broad. 

M.  NoVxEZelandi^. — This  plant  used  to  be 
common  in  our  gardens,  where  it  was  known 
familiarly  by  the  nameof  Davallia.  Itserves  tomake 
a  good  front  edging  to  a  greenhou.'e  fernery  either 
on  the  ground  or  upon  the  stage,  but  I  have  seen  it 
used  with  fine  effect  in  the  Wardian  case,  for 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Its  fronds  are 
usually  about  G  inches  in  length,  but  occasionally 
some  will  be  seen  nearly  double  this  length.  They 
are  very  finely  divided  and  bright  glossy  green. 

M.  STRiQOSA. — In  this  we  have  a  very  fine  and 
handsome  plant,  a  native  of  Japan.  It  makes  a 
grand  specimen  when  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  fronds  are  some  3  feet  or  more  long  by  about 
a  foot  in  breadth. 

The  whole  of  the  above  kinds  can  be  grown 
in  the  same  collection  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  sameness,  and  all  will  make  elegant  speci- 
mens. W.  HriiH  GowER. 


SBOJiT  NOTES.— FEBNS. 


Selaginella laevigata. —''  Globe  Trotter"  sends 
rue  wliat  I  tal;e  to  lie  this  species.  Perhaps,  if  the^e 
specimens  were  actually  gathered  by  "  G.  T.,"  he  will 
remember  if  the  frondule  had  a  deep  shade  of  metallic 
blue.  It  used  to  be  grown  under  the  name  of  S. 
cips'a  arborea,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  for  years. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Tasnitis  blechnoides  {G!ohe  Trotter). — This  is 
another  uico  Fern.  It  is  widely  spread  in  various 
parts  of  India.  The  fronds  are  pinnate,  the  piiinse 
lanceolate,  dark  green,  liaviug  a  coiitiuuous  line  of 
sori  about  midway  between  the  midrib  and  the  mar- 
gin. The  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  at  present. — 
W.  H.  'G. 

Psomiocarpa  apiifolia  (  Glnbe  Trotter). — You 
appear  to  have  found  two  or  three  rare  Kerns  in 
the  Philippines,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  was 
some  lime  before  I  could  define  it.  I  took  it  for 
an  Anemia,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  above  is 
the  name  of  your  plant.  It  is  very  rare,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  not  seen  it  growing  for  thirty  years. 
— W.  H.  G. 

OphirglossTim  pendulum  {Globe  Trotter), — 
This  is  the  name  of  the  long  ribbon  like  fronds, 
but  you  do  not  appear  to  have  a  specimen  with  a 
perfect  frond.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
our  common  Adder's-tongue  Fem,  which  is  to  be 
found  plentifully  in  damp  places.  This  species  is 
frequently  to  be  found  growing  out  from  the  base 
of  Platjceriums,  Drynarias  and  such-like  plants 
which  grow  upon  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees. 
— W.  H.  G. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


NORTHERN. 

The  Gardens,  Edmondthorpe  Hall,  Oak- 
ham.—Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  fine  in 
size  for  the  time  of  year.  Pears  under  average ;  the 
frost  caught  the  trees  in  bloom.  Plums  and  Dam- 
sons a  good  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  good 
crop  and  early.  Strawberries  under  average  ;  our 
best  were  Forman's  Excelsior  and  Presir^ent ; 
Keens'  Seedling,  James  Veitch,  Yicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  and  Sir  Jos-eph  Paxton  were  a 
failure  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  and  the 
late  frost.  Raspberries  a  good  crop  ;  we  had  them 
mulched  with  stable  manure  at  the  beginning  of 


April,  which  'no  doubt  benefited  them  and  kept 
them  from  getting  very  dry,  and  they  are  making 
good  canes  for  next  season.  Apricots  good  crop. 
Gooseberries  good  crop.  Red,  White,  and  Black 
Currants  all  good. 

Early  Potatoes  turned  out  well.  Peas  were 
grand  and  very  early  ;  we  picked  at  the  beginning 
of  June  the  first  dish  of  E.xonian,  which  I  consider 
a  grand  early  Pea.  Runner  lieans  are  good  and 
very  early. — F.  Blackshaw. 

Childwall  Hall,  Liverpool. — Apples  here 
are  a  full  average  crop,  the  fruit  giving  every  pro- 
mise of  being  quite  up  to  the  average  in  point  of 
size,  and  above  average  in  point  of  colour.  Pears 
on  walls  are  about  an  average  crop,  but  trees  in 
the  open  are  carrying  but  few  fruits.  Plums  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  several  seasons. 
Green  Gages,  purple  Gages  and  Victoria  being  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  this  locality.  Damsons  are 
seldom  remunerative  ;  this  year,  however,  they  are 
carrying  a  full  average  crop.  Sweet  Cherries  may 
be  said  to  be  scantily  cropped,  but  the  Morellos  are 
very  good  ;  the  size  is  hardly  up  to  the  desired 
standard,  which  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  long-prevailing  drought.  Raspberries  were 
plentiful  while  they  lasted,  but  their  bearing  season 
was  very  short  this  year.  Gooseberries  are  an 
abundant  crop,  the  trees  healthy  and  compara- 
tively free  from  caterpillars.  Strawberries  suffered 
considerably  from  the  drought,  the  variety  showing 
the  greatest  distress  being  Waterloo.  This  was 
practically  good  for  nothing,  what  fruit  there  were 
being  black  and  tasteless.  In  our  collection  Presi- 
dent behaved  as  well  as  any.  Currants  of  all 
sorts  were  poor,  and  where  not  netted  betimes 
became  a  speedy  prey  to  the  birds,  which  were 
simply  voracious  during  the  hot  dry  weather.  Our 
soil  is  fairly  deep,  so  that  we  suffered  less  than 
some  of  our  neighbours,  but  most  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, too,  are  this  year  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.— Thos.  Wisjkwoeth. 

Naworth.  Castle,  Carlisle.— Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  good. 
Apples  are  above  the  average.  Plums  are  good, 
especially  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum,  Golden  Drop 
and  Green  Gage.  Apricots  and  Pears  are  an 
average  crop.  Cherries  have  been  good.  Goose- 
berries, Black  and  Red  Currants  have  been  very 
heavy.  Raspberries  were  a  very  heavy  crop,  but 
the  flavour  bad.  Strawberries  have  been  a  very 
heavy  crop  and  the  fruit  of  good  flavour. 

Vegetables  have  been  good.  Early  Peas  have 
done  well,  ard  late  crops  I  have  never  seen  better. 
Beans  of  all  kinds  are  a  heavy  crop.  The  grab  has 
been  very  troublesome  amongst  Carrots  and 
Onions.  Early  Potatoes  were  an  average  crop  ; 
late  Potatoes  in  the  fields  are  looking  remarkably 
well.— A.  E.  Sutton. 

Alnwick  Castle.— Fruit  and  vegetables  are 
about  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  There  are 
some  full  crops  of  Pears,  but  generally  scarce. 
Peaches  half  a  crop,  trees  healthy.  Of  Apples, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suflield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Ecklinville,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
and  others  are  very  fine.  Trees  which  yielded 
heavy  crops  last  year  have  little  fruit  this  .'eason. 
Plums  on  walls  very  fine,  Victoria,  Jefferson, 
Kirke's,  Lawson's  Golden  Gage,  and  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific  being  good.  Trees  in  the  open  of  Victoria 
are  good  this  year.  Apricots  do  well  here.  Straw- 
beriies  in  late  situations  have  been  good.  Mac- 
mahon  is  undoubtedly  the  mcst  valuable,  followed 
by  Sir  J.  Paxton.     Bush  fruit  generally  splendid. 

Early  Potatoes  are  a  light  crop  and  .small.  The 
late  kinds  are  looking  remarkably  well.— George 
Harris. 

Alton  Towers,  Cheadle.— This  season  has 
been  most  trying  in  many  places,  but  being 
on  a  cool  red  sandstone  we  have  suffered  very 
little ;  indeed  I  may  say  we  have  had  a 
most  splendid  spring  and  summer  so  far,  and  all 
our  crops  are  excellent.  We  have  kept  up  copious 
watering,  and  flower  gardens  are  lovely.  All  vege- 
table ard  fruit  crops  are  abundant  and  really  good 
all  round,  quite  six  weeks  earlier  than  I  ever  re- 
member. Potatoes  are  excellent  in  every  sense  of 
the   wore",   and    fiee    from    disease.     Stone  fruit 


heavy  crop.  Apples  and  Pears  never  so  good 
before  here.  Bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  very 
fine,  and  much  above  average.  Nuts  good.  Apri- 
cots and  Peaches  excellent. 

Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  indeed  all 
vegetables  are  above  average.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  best  seasons  so  far  as  I  remember  during 
ray  twenty  -  five  years  at  Alton  Towers. — T.  H. 
Rabone. 

Bl'tnkinsonp  Hall,  Haltwhistle,  North- 
umberland.— Fruit  of  all  descriptions  is  abundant. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  best  fruit  year.=, 
taking  it  all  round,  that  I  have  seen,  and 
all  fruit  is  fully  a  month  earlier  than  last  year. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
district,  that  growers  cannot  find  a  market  for 
them.  Apples  are  good  ;  a  few  that  seem  to  do 
best  in  this  district  are  Cellini,  Domino,  Lord  Suf- 
field,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's  King.  Dutch  Codlin, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Potts'  Seedling  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Lord  Snifield  is  subject  to  canker  as  a  standard 
or  a  pyramid,  but  does  well  against  a  wall. 

Vegetable  crops  are  looking  well.  Peas  and 
Potatoes  have  been  very  good.— R.  C.  Teardale. 

Hummersknott    Gardens,    Darlington. — 

Apricots  above  an  average  crop,  fruit  ripening  up 
well  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  Early  Apples  are  abundant ;  late,  very 
thin,  large  quantities  having  dropped  off  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  beginnina:  of  July.  The 
Apple  blossom  was  unusually  plentiful,  but  did  not 
set  well.  This  may  be  accounted  for  that  on  the 
heavy  clay  here  the  buds  owing  to  the  dull  autumn 
of  lsy2  were  not  suflBciently  matured.  Pears  are 
a  fair  crop.  Plums  average  crop,  not  so  heavy  as 
in  1892.  Early  Cherries  average,  Morellos  heavy 
crop  and  fine  in  quality.  Strawberries  average 
crop,  drought  affected  early  varieties.  All  varie- 
ties of  bush  fruit  very  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  drought  affected  to  some  extent  early  vege- 
tables, especially  Peas,  but  the  rains  latterly  have 
helped  them;  seldom  have  things  looked  better  than 
they  now  do  at  this  season.  These  remarks  will 
apply  generally  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  soil  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tees 
Valley,  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  consequently  has  not 
suffered  from  the  excessive  heat  so  much  as  the 
lighter  soils. — J.  Short. 

AUerton  Priory,  near  Liverpool. — Fruit 
crops,  on  the  whole,  here  are  about  an  average. 
Bush  fruits  have  been  very  good,  but  unless  well 
mulched  and  watered  the  fruits  have  been  small. 
Black  Currants  have  been  especially  so  on  trees 
shifted  la.st  autumn,  while  on  established  bushes 
they  have  shrivelled  very  rapidly,  making  the  crop 
short-lived.  Raspberries  have  been  grand.  Straw- 
berries good  on  cool  sites,  but  in  drier  positions 
the  fruit  has  been  scanty.  Apricots  an  excellent 
crop.  Plums  a  fair  crop,  the  hot,  dry  weather 
seeming  to  affect  them  during  the  setting  period. 
Pears  are  an  average  crop.  Apples  the  same  ; 
although  in  the  latter  case  some  varieties  are  very 
good,  others  again  are  scarce. 

Vegetables  have  been  good  where  attended  to 
in  the  way  of  watering,  &c.,  but  this  is  not  alwajs 
practicable  in  large  gardens.  Cauliflowers  have 
suffered  the  most,  the  spring  sowings  the  most  so. 
Beans  have  been  enormous  crops,  the  best  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  this  district.  Where  gar- 
dens are  compo.sed  of  good  soil  and  depth  com- 
bined with  gocd  cultivation,  and  where  attenticn 
can  be  given  to  mulching  and  watering  the  crop.'', 
the  results  are  good,  but  where  the  soil  is 
thin  and  poor  and  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
these  matters  in  a  season  like  the  present,  the 
reverse  is  the  case. — J.  J.  Craven. 

Downton  Castle,  Ludlow.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 
All  through  the  season  the  heat  has  been  extreme 
and  insects  have  been  numerous,  requirirg  extra 
attenticn  and  labour  in  applying  remedies  to  keep 
them  under.  The  Gooseberry  caterpillar  and  red 
spider  have  been  very  troublesome,  but  by  repeated 
applications  of  lime  water  and  dusting  with  scot 
and  sulphur,  also  vigorously  syringirg  the  wall 
trees,  the  irjrry  which  otherwise  wculd  lave  been 
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done  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Apples  of 
all  kinds  ivro  above  the  average,  the  fruit  being 
clean  and  of  good  size,  while  the  trees  have  made 
a  good  healthy  growth.  Standard  Pears  are  loaded 
witti  fruit,  and  Marie  Louise  on  walls  facing  south 
and  west  is  heavily  loaded  with  fruit  of  extra  size 
and  good  quality.  I'lums  on  south,  west  and  north 
walls  are  over  average  as  to  crop,  the  trees  clean 
and  the  fruit  of  good  quality.  Damsons  also  are 
plentiful.  Apricots  on  south  and  south-west 
walls,  like  all  other  wall  fruit,  have  had  to  be 
severely  thinned.  We  commenced  picking  ripe 
fruit  of  Roman  on  June  27,  followed  a  few  days 
later  by  New  Large  Early,  fully  six  weeks  earlier 
here  than  in  previous  years.  Teaches  and  Nec- 
tarines outside  are  mostly  young  trees  newly 
bought  and  planted  last  November.  They  have 
made  excellent  growth,  but  older  trees  of  Dymond 
and  Teton  de  ^'enus  have  a  good  average  crop. 
Dessert  Cherries  on  west  walls  have  been  over 
average  and  the  fruit  good.  Morellos  on  north 
walls  are  very  plentiful,  the  fruit  large  and  the 
trees  healthy.  I  adopt  the  spur  system  for 
Morellos,  as  well  as  laying  in  young  wood.  Straw- 
berries have  been  a  good  average  crop;  the  fruit 
was  ripe  five  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Raspberries 
were  a  good  average  crop ;  Semper  Fidelis  is  a 
valuable  late  variety.  Gooseberries,  Black,  Red 
and  While  Currants  have  been  abundant,  the 
prices  for  ripe  fruit  in  the  market  hardly  paying 
people  for  pickirg  the  fruit  and  sending  it  to  the 
market.  Mulberries  are  abundant  and  good.  Wal- 
nuts and  Filberts  are  greatly  above  the  average  in 
this  district.  Taking  the  season  and  fruit  crop  al- 
together. I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  We  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  buth  in  the  kitchen 
garden  and  grounds  here.  I  apply  early  in  the 
spring  a  heavy  mulching  of  manure  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  whether  on  the  walls  or  in  the  open 
quarters  of  the  garden,  giving  also  during  the 
season  repeated  applications  of  clear  water  and 
liquid  manvie,  which  result  in  a  clean  healthy 
growth.  All  fruit  trees  newly  planted  are  mulched 
with  manure  as  soon  as  planted,  plenty  of  burnt 
ashes  being  mixed  with  the  soil  as  the  planting 
proceeds.  Out  of  50(1  trained  bush  and  maiden 
trees  of  all  kinds  planted  last  November  we  have 
not  lost  ore  tree,  but  all  have  made  growths  vary- 
ing from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length. 

Here,  thanks  to  deep  cultivation  with  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  our  vegetable  crops,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  satisfactory.  We  commenced  picking 
Chelsea  Gem  Pea  (sown  Feb.  (J)  on  May  12  on 
a  south  border,  followed  by  William  L,  Veitoh's 
Selected,  and  Exonian  a  week  later.  Chelsea  Gem 
has  done  well  here  this  season,  continuing  a  long 
time  in  bearing,  as  has  E-tonian.  Other  Peas  with 
me  which  withstood  the  heat  well  have  been  Cri- 
terion, Gladiator,  Prodigy,  British  Queen,  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra ;  later  sown  Peas  are  looking  well. 
Oat  of  a  trial  of  different  varieties  of  French  Beans 
on  a  south  border  Xe  Plus  Ultra  has  proved  the 
earliest  and  best.  Smythe's  Hybrid  is  a  good  hot- 
weather  Bean,  yielding  a  succession  of  good  pods 
and  remaining  a  longer  time  fit  for  table  than 
other  sorts  tried.  Extra  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower 
was  ready  before  Sutton's  Queen  Broccoli  was  over, 
thus  continuing  the  supply.  Onions,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  Beetroot  are  looking  well.  Onions 
in  this  part  with  cottagers  and  amateurs  have 
been  a  failure  on  account  of  the  Onion  fly.  Here 
by  early  attention  to  thinning  and  repeated  dress- 
ings of  soot  wiih  the  frequent  use  of  the  Dutch 
hoe  between  the  Onions,  we  are  free  from  it,  and 
those  people  who  have  hitherto  failed  with  their 
Onions,  but  who  this  year  have  followed  out  my 
plan,  are  rewarded  with  good  beds  of  Onions. 
Early  Milan  Turnip  has  again  proved  valuable  for 
early  work.  Of  Lettuces,  Golden  Gem  must  be 
given  the  first  place  for  earliness,  being  fit  to  cut 
long  before  Early  Paris  Market.  Perfect  Gem 
Lettuce  is  a  valuable  hot-weather  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce, which  does  not  quickly  run  to  seed.  Early 
Potatoes  have  been  and  still  are  clean  and  plenti- 
ful, and  of  good  quality  and  size.  Myatt's,  Mona's 
Pride,  White  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Ringleader,  ami 
Early  Puritan  are  valuable  varieties  on  this  soil. 
AU  midseason  and  late  Potatoes  look  well,  with  no 


sign  of  disease  at  present  either  in  the  garden  or 
in  the  field.  Abundance,  Magnum  Bonum,  Main- 
crop,  and  Schoolmaster  are  the  sorts  most  relied 
upon  for  a  general  crop. — John  Cihnnery. 

Calderstones,  Allerton,  Liverpool.— Apri- 
cots are  a  fair  crop,  better  than  we  have  had  for 
some  yenrs.  All  the  early  Cherries  have  yielded 
an  abundant  crop.  If  time  would  have  allowed 
Ibey  would  have  been  thinned.  Currants,  Red, 
White  and  Black,  have  borne  a  full  crop.  Goose- 
berries have  also  been  a  splendid  crop ;  we  have 
been  little  troubled  with  caterpillars.  Raspberries 
are  a  full  crop,  and  the  rain  coming  after  the  long 
drought  has  caused  them  to  continue  bearing. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  outside  are  a  fine  crop  and 
the  trees  are  growing  vigorously.  We  have  had 
little  trouble  with  insects,  which  I  attribute  to  our 
having  given  the  trees  a  good  syringing  in  the 
autumn,  just  when  the  leaves  fell,  with  strong 
soapsuds  diluted  with  petroleum,  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  wineglassfuls  to  the  gallon  of  soap- 
suds. Apples  are  a  good  crop,  and  thinning  has 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  We  had  a  battle  with  the 
caterpillar  in  the  spring.  At  one  time  it  looked 
like  spoiling  the  crop,  but  two  sprayings  with  Paris 
green  routed  the  enemy,  and  the  fruit,  after  a 
portion  falling  off  owing  to  the  drought,  is  since 
the  rain  came  swelling  away  freely,  and  promises 
to  grow  to  a  good  size.  The  following  varieties 
f.re  doing  best  with  us  :  Blenheim  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Golden  Noble,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Cndlin,  Lord  Gros- 
venor.  New  Hawthornden,  EcklinviDe  Seedling, 
Betty  Geeson,  Annie  ElizaVieth,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner's  King,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Jolly 
Beggar.  Pears  are  not  so  good  a  crop  as  Apples  ; 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  and  Jar- 
gonelle are  as  usual  the  best  croppers  in  this 
district.  Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop  on 
deeply  dug  ground  and  mulched  with  good  manure 
in  the  early  spring.  Aberdeen  B'avourite  has  done 
well  with  us  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  of  good 
flavour,  rather  late,  and  seems  to  do  well  in  a  dry 
season. 

Peas  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
depend  mainly  on  three  varieties,  namely,  William 
L  and  Duke  of  Albany  for  main  crop,  with  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  for  late.  The  Duke  is  a  good  dry-season 
Pea,  and  as  an  all-round  one  I  think  it  is  the  best 
we  grow.  We  are  growing  f"r  the  first  time  one 
of  Laxton's  new  Peas  called  Alderman.  I  think 
this  will  take  the  place  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  It 
grows  from  5  feet  to  H  feet  high,  a  splendid 
cropper,  pods  well  filled,  the  Peas  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  and  I  think  of  as  good  flavour  as  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Early  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
all  the  Brassica  family  have  been  troublesome  to 
grow  this  season,  owing  to  the  attack  of  maggots 
at  the  roots.  On  land  that  had  a  slight  dressing 
of  gas-lime  in  the  winter  and  dug  in  in  the  spring, 
the  crops  seem  to  do  much  better.  Onions  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  nearly  a  failure,  owing  to  grub. 
Nothing  seems  to  stop  its  ravages ;  therefore,  we 
shall  have  to  be  content  with  a  third  of  a  crop. 
There  has  been  a  marked  difference  between  crops 
grown  on  trenched  or  deeply  dog  ground  and  those 
grown  otherwise.  The  ensuing  winter  we  shall 
cover  all  vacant  plots  with  a  dressing  of  gas  lime 
and  dig  it  well  in  in  the  spring,  as  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  objectionable  to  most  garden  pests 
that  affect  crops  at  the  roots.— W.  Ttjnnington. 

Chillingham,  Belford,  Northumberland. 
— Strawberries  are  an  average  crop,  but  the  season 
has  been  short,  owing  to  the  heat.  Gooseberries 
average.  Black  Currants  splendid,  also  Red  and 
White.  Raspberries  average.  Plums  are  a  splen- 
did crop.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello  kinds, 
are  abundant.  Of  Apricots  there  is  a  fairly  good 
crop  on  most  trees.  Peaches  very  poor  out  of 
'loors,  also  Pears.  We  had  12°  of  frost  on  Aoril 
12,  which  did  much  harm  to  the  blossom.  Apples, 
on  the  whole,  are  a  splendid  crop.     Nuts  average. 

Vegetables  are  good,  except  Spinach,  which  has 
run  very  quickly  to  seed.  Nearer  to  the  sea  thev 
have  splendid  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  we 
suffer  very  much  from  spring  frosts. — RICHARD 
Henderson. 


Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale. — The  fruit  crop 
everywhere  in  this  part  of  North  Yorkshire  is  a 
good  average.  Apples  generally  are  good,  espe- 
pecially  local  varieties.  Pears,  too,  are  a  good 
average  crop,  Marie  Louise  on  south  walls  being 
noteworthy,  but  on  other  walls  not  fo  good.  The 
flowers  were  imperfect;  consequently  the  trees 
have  been  blooming  more  or  less  all  the  summer, 
and  there  is  no  fruit.  Bush  fruits  have  been  very 
abundant  and  good.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Strawberries  and  Cherries.  Plums  where  the  soil 
suits  them  are  extra  good,  but  not  here,  the  soil  is 
too  heavy.  Apricots  on  prepared  borders  are  a 
good  crop  and  very  fine.     Nuts  are  bad. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  goo  i,  especially  early 
and  late  Potat-es.— William  Culverwell. 


MIDLAND. 

Worden  Hall,  Preston. —Apples  are  a  very 
good  crop.  Pears  very  fair.  Of  Plums  some  va- 
rieties are  good.  Damsons  plentiful.  Strawberries 
abundant  and  fine,  but  their  season  was  short.  Cher- 
ries very  good.  I't  aches  fair.  Apricots  a  failure. 
P'igs  moderately  good.  Gooseberries  a  capital  crop, 
but  the  bushes  suffered  much  from  red  spider, 
which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  fruit  to  be  smaller 
than  usual.  Ked  and  White  Currants,  also  Rasp- 
berries, plentiful.  Black  Currants  a  failure.  This 
crop  will  most  likely  cause  more  trouble  to  gar- 
deners about  this  district  than  they  are  aware  of. 
Nuts  are  good. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  was  remarkable  for 
its  great  heat  and  drought,  which  produced  curious 
effects  on  some  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
bringing  some  crops  in  fully  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  However,  everything  has  been  plenti- 
ful and  good,  excepting  Oniins  and  Carrots  ;  the 
former  are  a  complete  failure  through  maggot, 
notwithstanding  every  means  used  to  prevent  it. 
Carrots  nearly  as  bad.  One  variety  of  Pea  sown 
three  weeks  between  each  sowing  was  all  ready  to 
gather  at  once,  but  has  kept  up  a  succession,  thus 
showing  the  value  of  growing  the  branching  va- 
rieties. Some  of  the  early  Potatoes  had  to  be  lifted 
on  account  of  the  young  tubers  starting  into  growth. 
— Robert  Frisby. 

"Wrottesley  Hall,    Wolverhampton.— The 

fruit  crop,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is,  on  tbe  whole, 
very  good.  Some  of  the  Gooseberries  were 
attacked  badly  with  red  spider  and  brown  fly,  but 
the  bushes,  after  being  well  watered  and  syringed, 
finished  their  crops  satisfactorily.  Most  of  the 
fruit  crops  are  considerably  earlier,  especially 
Plums  and  Apricots,  which  are  quite  a  mrnth  in 
advance.  Other  garden  crops  are  quite  above  the 
average.  We  were  a  long  time  wiihout  rain,  but  it 
came  in  time  to  give  us  a  very  productive  season. 
Strawberries  were  under  the  average.  Raspberries 
average.  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Plums  were 
very  good  and  over  the  average  in  quantity.  Dam- 
sons an  average  crop.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Figs,  Apples  and  Morello  Cherries  are  over 
the  average,  and  Pears  an  average  crop. — Edwin 
Simpson. 

ftuorndoD,  Iioughborough. — The  fruit  crops, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  up  to  the  average.  The 
Apricots  are  good,  but  Plums  scarce  in  places, 
although  in  gardens  where  they  have  been 
sheltered  from  the  east  winds  and  the  situation 
facing  south-west  I  have  seen  some  good  crops. 
Pears  are  scarce.  Apples  of  the  Codlin  kind  are 
plentiful  and  very  cheap  in  the  market,  but 
keeping  and  late  varieties  are  scarce. 

■Vegetables  have  been  very  scarce  this  season, 
lasting  but  a  brief  period  where  the  water  and 
labour  supply  have  been  deficient.  In  many  places 
I  am  afraid  the  winter  supply  of  vegetables  owing 
to  the  very  dry  season  wi.l  be  very  poor. — G. 
Cooke. 

Highbury. — Apples  are  a  heavy  crop,  and 
Pears  moderate,  the  variety  Peorr^  d'Aremberg 
being  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific  of  any  here. 
Cherries  pot  r,  except  Morellos,  which  either  as 
standards  or  fan -trained  are  bearing  heavily. 
Gooseberries  were  a  heavy  crop,  but  it  would  have 
been  otherwise  if  sparrows  had  been   allowed  to 
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feast  on  the  buds.  Raspberriej  -very  good,  but 
Currants  were  poor,  our  soil  being  so  sandy. 
Strawberries  fine. 

Vegetable  crops  are  very  light  except  French 
Beans,  Runner  Beans,  and  Beetroot,  which  have 
enjoyed  the  heat.  Broad  Beans  are  a  total  failure. 
This  climate  is  nearly  ai  cold,  windy,  and  change- 
able as  in  Co.  Durham,  and  good  crops  of  fruit  are 
never  expected.  Every  spring  proves  disastrous  to 
the  blossoms,  but  the  last  spring  was  a  great  ex- 
ception, and  there  is  more  fruit  than  for  many 
years.  The  soil  varies  very  much  in  the  district. 
Here  it  is  very  little  better  than  sand  and  gravel, 
and  is  quite  a  home  for  red  spider,  &c.— W.  Eakp. 

Staunton   Harold,    Ashby-de-la-Zouch.— 

Apples  on  the  whole  are  a  very  good  crop,  although 
a  considerable  quantity  fell  from  the  trees.  Tears 
have  withstood  the  dry  weather  better,  and  are 
an  average  crop.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Apricots  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  but  red  spider 
is  troublesome.  Plums  heavy  crop,  Victoria,  Pond's 
Seedling  and  Green  Gage  being  the  best.  Cherries  a 
heavy  crop,  both  of  dessert  kinds  and  the  Morello. 
Currants  were  small  owing  to  the  long-continued 
drought.  Strawberries  were  a  poor  crop  and 
proved  a  heavy  los.s  in  this  district  for  market 
growers.     Cob  Nuts  plentiful. — W.  Holdee. 

Newnham    Paddox,    Lutterworth.  —  The 

present  season  will  long  be  remembered  for  its 
long-continued  drought.  I  never  remember  insect 
pests  so  numerous  as  they  were  this  year,  and  it 
was  only  by  continual  perseverance  with  insecti- 
cides that  fruit  trees  were  kept  at  all  healthy. 
The  fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are  on  the  whole 
very  good.  Peaches  good,  but  the  trees  were  badly 
infested  with  aphis  In  spite  of  repeated  applica- 
tions of  insecticides.  Apricots  plentiful.  Cherries, 
both  dessert  and  Morello,  a  good  crop.  Pears  a 
light  crop.  The  trees  flowered  abundantly,  but  the 
blooms  were  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  morning 
of  April  13.  The  varieties  that  are  carrying  any- 
thing of  a  crop  are  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Banne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurr^ 
Bachelier,  Josephine  de  Malines  and  Bergamote 
d'Esperen.  Plums  are  under  the  average.  They 
blossomed  most  profusely,  but  suffered  from  frost 
and  cold  east  winds  when  in  full  bloom.  The 
varieties  bearing  are  Victoria,  Jefferson,  Claude  de 
Bivay,  and  Prince  Englebert.  Apples  are  a  good 
crop,  though  the  trees  were  bad  y  infested  with 
caterpillar.  Strawberries  abundant  and  fully  a 
month  earlier  than  usual.  A  great  many  of  the 
farly  blooms  were  destroyed  by  the  sharp  frost  of 
April  13.  The  fruits  were  large  considering  the 
drought,  but  were  over  more  quickly  than  I  ever 
remember.  Damsons  blossomed  and  set  their  fruit 
profusely,  but  a  severe  attack  of  aphis  cripp'ed  them 
and  caused  much  of  the  fruit  to  drop.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  abundant.  Raspberries  a  fair  crop  ; 
their  fruiting  season  was  over  quickly  and  the 
foliage  was  badly  infested  with  red  spider.  Filberts 
an  average  crop. 

Vegetables  in  this  neighbourhood  are  good,  and 
look  well  with  the  exception  of  Onions,  which  are 
almost  a  failure.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  never  had  a 
better  crop.  The  late  frosts  played  sad  havoc  in 
some  places  around  here  with  early  Potatoes,  and 
in  consequence  the  crop  is  poor.  Ours  have 
been  very  good  as  regards  quality  and  quantity. 
They  escaped  the  frosts.  No  disease  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Crops  in  general  have  improved  very 
much  lately  with  the  nice  showers  of  rain  we 
have  had.  Peas  as  a  rule  did  not  grow  to  their 
usual  height  this  year  and  were  soon  over. — W. 
Hakman. 

Colston  Bassett,  B  Ingham.— Fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  bloomed  very  profusely  this  season  ;  there 
was  a  favourable  prospect  of  a  heavy  fruit  crop, 
but  a  long  spell  of  cold  winds  and  dry  weather  had 
an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  flowers,  the  result 
being  a  thinner  crop  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  fruit  is  decidedly  finer  in  consequence. 
Lord  Sutfield,  Keswick  Codlin,  K'ngof  the  Pippins, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain  are  a  full  crop.  Pe.ars 
irregular,  few  bearing  a  full  crop.  Apricots  and 
Plums  sufficient  for  an  average,  but  poor  in  quality. 
Peaches  not  grown  outside.     Abundance  of  bush 


fruits,  but  very  small.  Cherries  abundant,  espe- 
cially Morellos.  Strawberries  soon  over  owing  to 
the  drought,  being  really  not  half  a  crop  on  the 
whole.  The  crops  of  Walnuts  and  Filbsrts  are  ex- 
ceptionally light.— W.  H.  B.Mixn. 

Great  Tew  Park.— Very  few  districts  have 
h^d  le?s  rainlall  than  North  Oxfordshire,  yet  in 
spite  of  the  great  drought  and  intense  heat  the 
fruit  crops  are  good.  Apples  are  above  the  average, 
especially  Rib.ston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Northern  Greening.  Most  of  the  Pear  trees  are 
bearing  a  heavy  crop.  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  and  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme  being  particularly  good.  Apricots  are  good 
and  abundant ;  also  Cherries,  especially  BIgarreau 
Napoleon  and  Morellos.  Plums  are  an  average 
crop,  but  some  of  the  trees  are  badly  blighted. 
Small  fruit  such  as  Raspberries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but  the  caterpillars 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  foliage  both  of  the  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  bushes.  Strawberries  suffered 
greatly  from  the  drought ;  they  were  a  poor  crop 
and  quickly  over,  most  of  the  blooms  falling  to 
set  properly.  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  above  the 
average,  while  the  Walnut  trees  are  heavily  laden 
— G.  Parker. 

Cholmondeley  Castle,  near  Malpas— The 

fruit  and  other  crops  in  these  gardens  have  not 
suffered  from  the  long  drought  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  fruit  trees  on  walls  required  careful 
attention.  Apricot,  Peach,  Cherry,  and  Pear  trees 
were  mulcheil  in  March,  and  during  the  early  sum- 
mer given  three  heavy  waterings,  which  have  in 
each  case  rewarded  us  with  exceptionally  good 
crops,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  first-named. 
Small  fruits  are  about  an  average,  but  Apples  very 
poor. 

The  vegetables  never  looked  better  than  this 
season,  owing,  I  consider,  to  our  situation  being 
low  and  with  a  good  deep  soil  resting  on  a 
cool  subsoil.  The  garden  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood on  light  sandy  soils  are  poor,  fruit  nm- 
ning  small  in  most  cases.  Gooseberries  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Good  crops  of  Apples  can  be  seen 
here  and  there,  but  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. — C.  Flack. 

Orton  Hall,  North  Hunts. —Apples  are  a 

good  crop,  particularly  Keswick  Codlin,  Minks 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Pott's  Seedling,  Northern 
Greening,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Baldwin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestre  and  Striped  Beaufin,  while 
many  other  kinds  have  only  an  average  crop.  Of 
Pears,  the  Lammas,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Beurre  Giffaid, 
Louise  Bonne,  Orange  Bergamot,  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Duchesse  d'AngoulOme  are  bearing  well,  but 
Williams'  Bon  Chre'cien  and  many  other  good  kinds 
are  poor.  Plums  of  most  kinds  are  abundant  on 
walls,  but  in  the  op?n  rather  thin,  the  want  of 
copious  rains  causiog  aphis  to  spread  rapidly. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  have  been  abuniant  and 
of  good  quality,  but  Rispberries  and  Strawberries 
only  fair.  Apricots  set  an  abundant  crop,  but  a 
sharp  frost  or  two  when  the  fruits  were  the  size 
of  marbles  thinned  them  considerably.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  a  very  fair  crop,  but  red  spider 
is  more  prevalent  than  usual.  This  pest  was  also 
destructive  to  the  Gooseberry  plantation,  particu- 
larly old  trees  on  which  the  crop  was  thin. — A. 
Harding. 

Gopsall,  Leicestershire.— Fruit  crops  gene- 
rally are  above  the  average  in  spite  of  the 
abnormal  season,  though  many  trees  have  suffered 
from  red  spider  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  ever 
before  remember.  Much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  mulching  and  watering,  especially  stone 
fruits.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  carrying  a  full 
crop.  Ripe  fruits  of  Early  Beatrice  Peach  were 
picked  on  June  20,  the  earliest  date  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Strawberries  were  also  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  of  gooi  quality,  but  scan 
over.  Apricots  above  the  average.  Moorpark  a 
full  crop  of  good  quality.  Pears  and  Apples  above 
the  averaa;e.  Several  oH  Pear  trees  growing  on 
a  south  wall  were  badly  scalded  with  the  sun  on 
June  2.5  and  2(j,  when  the  thermometer  registered 

118°  in  the  sun.     This  no  doubt  will  prevent  the  I  and  a  heavy  crop.     Indeed,  the^  crops  of  fruit  are 
full  development  of  the  fruit.      Morello  Cherries  I  so  heavy  as  to  defy  thinning  by  hand,  which  must 


good,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Goo-eberries 
excellent,  also  Black  and  Red  Currants.  Rasp- 
berries light  crop.  Plums  and  D.imsons  average. 
I  append  a  list  of  varieties  of  fruit  which  have 
done  the  best :  Of  Peaches,  Early  Beatrice,  Hale's 
Early,  Noblesse,  Early  Rivers.Walburton  Admirable ; 
of  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Elruge,Violette  H:ttive; 
of  Apricots,  Moorpark,  Hemskirk ;  whilst  of  Plums 
the  best  were  Victoria,  Kirke's,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Green  Gage ;  the  most  satisfactory  Pears  are  Jar- 
gonelle, Williams'  Bon  Chrt?tlen,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Winter  Nelis  and  Trout;  and  of  Apples,  Lord 
Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Small's  Admirable,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Sam  Young,  Golden  Reinette; 
the  finest  Strawberries  were  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  Noble,  Keens'  Seedling,  President  and 
British  Qieen. 

The  vegetable  garden  has  wonderfully  improved 
during  the  past  fortnight  since  copious  showers 
have  fallen.  Potatoes  are  very  good,  but  early 
varieties  rather  light.  Late  varieties  look  promis- 
ing, although  I  have  heard  several  complaining 
that  disease  had  appeared.  Peas  have  only  been 
second  rate  owing  to  the  drought,  although  heavy 
watering  was  resorted  to.— J.  Lee. 

Davenham,  Malvern.- Apples  are  under  the 
average,  the  best  kinds  being  Keswick  Codlin, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Derby,  Eckliuville,  Golden 
Noble,  Cellini,  Margil,  Rsinette  du  Canada,  Stur- 
mer  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Keddleston 
Pippin,  C.ix's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin. 
Pears  a  fair  crop,  especially  Jargonelle,  Thomp- 
son's, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Crassane,  Duchesse  d'Angouhme,  Beurr6 
D:el,  Bergamote  Esperen,  Beurre  rt'Aremberg,  Glou 
Morceau,  and  Knight's  Monarch.  Plums— Eirly 
Rivers',  Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  and  Vic- 
toria are  a  fair  crop ;  other  varieties  very  poor. 
Figs  very  good  outside  and  likely  to  finish  well. 
Cherries  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  small. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  good  ;  never  saw  them 
better.  Apricots  have  never  been  better,  and 
Moorpirk  is  grand.  Of  small  fruits.  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants  (Red,  White  and  Black)  are 
very  good.  Strawberries,  La  Grosse  Sucree  and 
Laxton's  Noble,  are  very  good  indeed  ;  other  varie- 
ties failed  to  swell  well  owing  to  the  extremely  dry 
air.     Nuts  very  good. — A.  Bradshaw. 

Byrkley,  Burton-on-Trent.  —  Apples  on 
pyramids  which  have  never  been  pruned  are  so 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  that  I  have  had  to  support 
the  branches  with  stakes.  Orchard  trees  are  a  fair 
average  crop,  more  so  where  sheltered  from  east 
winds.  Apricots  average  crop.  Cheiries  both  on 
walls  and  in  theopen  are  very  heavy  crops.  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  were 
above  the  average,  the  last  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  Peaches  are  not  grown  outside.  Plums  on 
walls  good  average  crops,  but  none  in  the  oper. 
Damsons  heavy  crops,  while  some  trees  are  bare. 
Pyramid  Pears  average  crops.  Nuts  fair.— Jas 
Hamilton. 

Knowsley.— The  year  18".)3  will  be  memorable 
for  many  things,  and  especially  for  the  extraordi- 
nary heat  and  drought  which  have  prevailed  so  far, 
and  the  ultimate  and  full  effects  of  which  we  shall 
probably  not  know  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
immediate  effect  is  very  remarkable  and  instruc- 
tive. 1  have  noticed  that  Potatoes  growing  upon 
damp,  boggy  land  look  as  bright  and  luxuriant  as 
one  could  wish,  whilst  not  many  hundred  yards 
away  upon  Land  of  a  clayey  character  the  same  crop 
is  languishing.  I  know  a  few  instances  where 
early  kidneys  have  actually  turned  yellow  and 
died  from  the  heat  and  dryness.  The  revivifying 
effect  of  the  sun  upon  some  old  Apple,  Plum,  and 
Spanish  Chestnut  trees  which  had  previously  be- 
come debilitated  by  a  series  of  wet  and  cold  sea- 
sons is  quite  remarkable  in  the  colour  of  the  foli- 
age, which  is  both  brighter  and  some  shades  darker 
green  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  old 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  that  have  succumbed  to 
the  combined   effects  of  drought,  heat,  old  age. 
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seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  trees  as  well  as 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  present  crop.  Goose- 
berries and  Curnims  are  smaller  than  usual,  and 
in  some  cases  dried  up.  Strawberries  have  done 
well,  thanks  to  htavy  watering  and  a  thick  mulch- 
ing of  clean  ttraw.— F.  Hauuison.  ^ 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Canna  lutea  splendens  is  one  of  the  best 
for  the  garden  in  its  line  of  colour.  We  made 
note  lecently  of  a  bold  group  of  it,  and  were 
struck  with  its  stately  habit  and  clear  colour. 
The  flowers  are  jellcw,  marked  with  a  few  crimson 
bars  and  spots. 

Chironia  ixifera  is  in  flower  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy 
colour  and  produced  freely,  reminding  one  of 
those  of  C.  peduncularis,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden,  September  2, 
iv.i8(p.  212). 

Odontadenia  speciosa. — I  send  you  fome 
flowers  of  this,  known  also  as  Dipladenia  Harrisi 
by  some — a  most  beautiful  stove  climber.  It  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  some  forty  years  ago.  but 
is  seldom  seen  now.  Our  plant  has  been  in  bloom 
row  about  three  months,  and  a  glorious  flower  it 
IS. — \V.  B.  Latham,  llotanio  (fardens,  JSlrniing- 
ham, 

Pentstemons  have  proved  splendid  hot- 
weather  flowers.  They  have  been  in  full  beauty 
for  many  weeks,  and  in  the  Long  Ditton  nursery 
(f  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  we  recently  noticed  a 
large  collection  in  full  flower.  The  range  of  colours 
is  considerable,  and  cuttings  are  easily  struck  in 
the  late  summer.  One  of  the  richest  coloured 
kinds  we  noticed  at  Long  Ditton  was  named 
Comedian,  the  flowers  intense  crimson,  and  pro- 
duced with  great  freedom. 

Aristolochia  gigas  var.   Sturt'-vanti  has 

lieen  a  feature  of  interest  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  throughout  the  summer,  and  those  who  care 
for  strarge  flowers  should  see  this  splendid  speci- 
men before  it  passes  out  of  bloom.  The  bloom  has 
by  its  quaint  shape  given  rise  to  the  popular  name 
of  Pelican  flower— not  an  inapt  comparison.  The 
colouring  is  very  fine,  pale  yellow,  beantifoUy 
mottled  with  purple,  whilst  the  tail  sometimes 
measures  over  3  feet  long.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala,  and  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  plants. 

Nymphsea  odorata  caroliuiana,  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest  cf  ail  the  N.  odorata 
varieties,  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between 
N.  odorata  rosea  and  N.  alba  candidissima, 
having  been  raised  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  H.  T. 
Bahnson,  of  North  Carolina.  It  has,  we  are  told, 
all  the  vigorous  growth  of  N.  a.  candidissima,  with 
fragrant  flowers  each  4  inches  to  tj  inches  across, 
and  of  a  soft  and  delicate  salmon-rose  colour, 
deeper  in  some  specimens  than  in  others. F.  W.  B.' 

Hunnemannia  fumarisefolia,  represented  by 
a  coloured  plate  in  THEGAUDKxof  Junell,  1887,  p. 
536,  is  a  very  bright  flowered  Poppy  wort  not  so  often 
seen  in  gardens  as  one  might  suppose  from  its  long- 
blooming  and  showy  aspect.  It  makes  a  bushy, 
compact  plant.  The  flowers  are  clear  yellow,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Iceland  Poppy,  and  continue  in 
beauty  over  a  long  season.  This  year  the  plant 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well,  as  it  likes  a  dry 
soil  and  warmth,  being  a  Mexican  species.  It  is 
worth  trying,  we  should  think,  in  hot,  dry  posi- 
tions where  many  other  things  utterly  fail. 

A  now  Disa  is  blooming  in  the  Orchid  house 
at  Kew.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  D.  tripeta- 
loides  witli  D.  Veitchi.  The  plant  is  of  exception- 
ally robust  habit  and  produces  a  sturdy  stem,  bear- 
ing flowers  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  D. 
Veitchi  and  self  crimson,  a  deep,  rich  and  striking 
colour.  About  the  only  trace  of  the  former  parent 
consists  in  a  few  spots  on  the  lobes  of  the  lip  and 
within  the  "  hood,"  so  to  speak.     Mr.  Watson  has 


done  well  to  make  such  crosses  as  these,  and  D. 
Veitchi  itself,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  Mr. 
Seden's  successes.  In  The  Garden,  June  10,  lH!):i 
(p.  478),  we  made  a  note  of  a  cross  flowering  at 
Kew  between  D.  graiidiflora  and  D.  tripetaloides. 
This  is  named  D.  kewensis,  and  is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  new  (irchids  of  the  present  year. 

Grapes  in    the   open  air  in  Cheshire. — I 

send  you  a  small  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
cut  from  a  Vine  trained  up  a  brick  chimney  in  the 
centre  of  the  range  of  glass  houses.  There  are 
about  twenty  bunches  round  the  chimney  ;  all  will 
finish  this  season.  Even  last  season  I  cut  a  few 
small  bunches.  The  Vine  was  planted  to  cover 
the  chimney  with  foliage ;  fruiting  was  never 
thought  about,  and  now  the  chimney  is  entirely 
hid  with  strong  foliage,  and  ornamented  with 
small  bunches  of  fiuit.  Unsightly  chimneys  in 
gardens  may  be  covered  with  Vines,  the  heat  from 
the  chimney  ripening  the  wood  and  also  the  fruit. 
—A.  Trail,  Falskan-  Ball.  Wilnislnir,  Cliosliire. 

*f*  Fruit  of  very  good  flavour  and  well  coloured. 
—Ed. 

Impatiens  Sultani  is  not  usually  thought  of 
as  a  plant  for  the  open,  but,  judging  from  some 
specimens  in  bloom  in  a  warm  border  at  Kew, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  plants  are  remarkably  gay,  and 
will  keep  in  full  beauty  until  frosts  occur,  each 
making  a  bushy  growth  covered  with  bloom.  At 
Kew  they  are  jilanted  in  a  sunny  corner  formed  by 
the  annexe  to  the  Water  Lily  house,  and  if  this 
Impatiens  will  behave  as  well  in  ordinary  years  it 
should  certainly  be  made  note  of  for  the  garden  in 
the  summer  months.  The  flowers  of  the  type  are 
rich  crimson,  but  there  are  many  forms,  the  salmon 
tints  being  very  charming,  although  not  so  effec- 
tive in  the  open  as  those  of  a  more  pronounced 
shade. 

Tufted  Pansies  at  Hillside,  N.B.— Dr. 
Stuart  writing  to  us  on  September  1  says  :  The 
beds  of  tufted  Pansies  are  in  fine  state,  and  when 
the  sun  is  down  the  seedling  beds  from  Blue  Gown 
are  in  their  many  shades  of  colour  a  beautiful 
sight.  Many  good  things  have  been  raised  this 
season,  especially  delicate  blush  and  lilac  selfs. 
One  new  break  cannot  be  seen  till  next  year. 
The  cross  seems  to  be  between  a  blue  and 
a  yellow,  the  centre  rather  large,  golden,  and 
the  body  colour  tuiquoise-blue.  This  is  a  great 
advance  on  anything  I  have  yet  raised  Hard 
propagation,  in  my  experience,  does  not  im- 
prove the  constitution  of  any  flower,  and  the 
tufted  Pansy  is  no  exception.  It  somerimes  takes 
two  seasons  before  newly-propagated  plants  get 
established  into  their  seedling  form.  The  Violetta 
and  Sylvia  strains  should  be  treated  as  perennials, 
cut  down  in  autumn  and  top-dressed,  the  roots 
being  allowed  to  get  into  the  soil  as  far  as  possible. 
The  plants  are  then  safe.  When  plants  of  the 
year  fall  over,  they  should  be  taken  up,  replanted 
deeply,  only  the  points  of  the  green  shoots  above 
the  surface,  and  get  a  good  dressing  of  river  rough 
drift  sand.  If  well  watered  they  will  root  from 
the  shoots  and  make  good  plants.  Had  I  not 
treated  my  seedling  beds  in  this  way,  I  should, 
with  a  temperature  more  than  once  at  8t°,  have 
lost  the  half  of  them.    Now  they  are  at  their  best. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  public  park  at  Ramsgate. — A  new  public 
park  luisju.st  been  opened  at  K:iinsLr:ite.  The  work  of 
lavinu'  out  tlM-  Krniinils  was  carried  nut  by  Messrs. 
Ciieal  anil  Sons,  of  tlic  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Cravrley. 

A  new  recreation  ground, — The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  liavo  offiTed  the  Ilamraorsmitli  Vestry 
fiiur  acres  of  land  in  Cobbold  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
as  a  site  fur  a  public  recreation  ground.  The  offer  has 
been  rcfcircJ  to  a  Cdmmittee  to  consider  the  prob.ible 
coi-t  (if  laying  out  the  ground. 

Peckham  Rye  extension, —Owing  to  the  pro. 
longed  drouiilit,  which  has  seriously  hindered  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds,  the  wooded  land  at  the 
upper  end  of  Peckham  Rye,  consisting  of  over  sixty 


acres,  which  the  County  Council  has  secured  for  the 
public,  cannot  be  thrown  open  until  early  in  the  spring 
of  next  .vear,  Wlien  laid  out  the  extension  will  form 
a  very  beautiful  addition  to  the  tine  open  space  of 
Pccliliani  Rye, 

The  Alexandra  Palace,— Efforts  are  again 
being  made  fcjr  the  acquisition  of  this  and  the  sur- 
rounding 4:!4  acres  of  land  as  a  public  place  of 
recreation  A  movement  is  now  in  progress  to 
induce  the  various  local  boards,  who  voted  a  total 
of  £73,(100  towards  the  proposal,  to  allow  that 
amount,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  of  £lliO,O0(i  to  carry  out  the 
smaller  scheme  of  Mr,  H,  K,  Williams,  which  is, 
that  the  palace,  together  with  the  large  organ,  the 
statuary,and  KiO acres  of  land,should  bepurcha'ed. 
The  land  included  in  this  proposition  is  that  which 
Parliament  has  said  must  be  kept  an  open  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  Hornsev  gentlemen,  led 
by  Colonel  J.  W.  Bird,  want  the  £25,11110  which  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board  voted  towards  the  Palace 
scheme  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Churchyard 
Bottom  Wood,  Highgate,  which  it  is  believed  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  sell 
for  building  land.  A  proposal  to  buy  this  property 
eight  years  ago  at  the  same  figure  was  negatived 
by  the  people  of  Hornsey  on  a  poll  by  a  substantial 
majority.  All  efforts  to  induce  the  Commissioners 
to  present  the  wood  to  the  local  board  have  failed. 

New  recreation  ground  at  Shoreditch. — 
The  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman  of  the  Public  Gardens 
Association,  presided  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  opening  of  Goldsmith  Square  recreation 
ground.  Goldsmith's  Row,  H.ackney  Road,  E  ,  and 
Its  dedication  as  an  open  space  for  ever.  Towards 
the  purchasing  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  the 
Metropolitan  Gardens  Association,  the  Shoreditch 
Vestry  and  the  London  County  Council  willingly 
contributed,  and  further  assistance  was  given  by 
several  philanthropists,  amongst  others  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Scott,  who  contributed  £1^00.  The  extent 
of  the  ground  was  4J  acres,  while  the  whole  extent 
of  the  parish  was  (148  acres.  The  Earl  of  Meath, 
in  declaring  the  ground  open,  expressed  his  plea- 
sure at  the  space  having  been  preserved  from  the 
builders.  As  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Gar- 
dens Association,  he  was  very  gratified  at  the  result 
of  their  labours,  and  that  the  association  had  been 
able  to  help  in  securing  the  ground  for  the  people 
of  Shoreditch.  It  would  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment to  the  district  and  a  great  benefit  to  the 
people.  In  responding  to  the  vote  of  thanks.  Lord 
Meath  said  that  in  the  ten  ye^rs  of  its  existence 
the  Metropolitan  Gardens  Association  had  been 
instrumental  in  laying  out  eighty-six  grounds  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 


LONDON  TREES. 
The  following  interesting  letter  on  London  trees 
from  Herbert  Maxwell  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Times  :— 

Before  parting  with  the  memorable  summertide 
of  18!i:),  it  may  not  be  profitless  to  observe  its  effect 
upon  trees,  so  essential  to  the  beauty  and  health  of 
the  metropolis.  They  afford  the  one  redeeming 
feature  to  an  otherwise  ugly  town.  Some  years 
ago  I  brought  upon  myself  a  good  deal  of  adverse 
criticism  by  quoting  Leigh  Hunts  saying  that  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  single  street  in  London  from 
some  part  of  which  a  tree  was  not  visible.  I  only 
know  of  two — viz.,  Savile  Row  and  a  street  parallel 
with  Berners  Street.  London  trees  have  two  ad- 
verse influences  to  resist — coal  smoke  and  heat 
reflected  from  miles  of  brick  and  stonework.  The 
effect  of  the  latter  is  so  clearly  marked  upon  several 
species  at  the  present  moment,  that  the  lesson 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  OSice  of  Works 
and  by  those  in  charge  of  squares  and  gardens,  for, 
although  the  heat  has  been  very  excessive  this 
year,  trees  in  a  town  are  always  exposed  to  greater 
summer  heat  than  those  in  the  country.  The  trees 
which  have  suffered  most  are  one  native  species — 
the  Wych  Elm  and  two  exotic  species — the  Horse 
Chestnut  and  the  Lime.  The  condition  in  which 
these  are  now  and  have  been  for  some  weeks  past 
ought  to  convince   us   of   their  unsuitability  for 
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town  planting.  Many  of  them  are  entirely  leaf- 
less ;  others  retain  but  a  sere  remnant  of  summer 
clothing.  The  Plane,  for  which  we  shall  soon  have 
to  borrow  the  title  of  a  humbler  green  thing  and 
call  it  "  London  Pride,"  has  stood  the  trial  fairly 
well,  for  although  it  has  shed  half  its  leaves,  the 
other  half  remain  and  are  still  fresh  and  verdant. 
By  a  popular  mistake  (pointed  out  some  years  ago 
in  The  Gakden  newspaper)  this  tree  is  called  the 
Western  or  Occidental  Plane.  It  is  not  so,  but  an 
Eastern  European  and  Asiatic  species  (Platanus 
acerifolius),  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
American  P.  occidentalis  by  bearing  two  or  more 
seed  vessels  on  the  fruit  stalk  instead  of  one. 

Aspens  and  Poplars  have  suffered  not  at  all,  and 
should  be  more  largely  planted  in  London,  By  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which  is_  flat- 
tered midway,  they  are  specially  provided  with  a 
mechanical  means  of  protection  against  heat.  The 
leaves  hang  vertically  and  possess  glands  on  both 
surfaces  ;  whereas  Oak,  Beech,  Chestnut,  &o.,  have 
glands  only  on  the  under  surface.  Ailantus 
glandulosa,  the  tree  of  the  gods,  is  in  splendid 
foliage,  and,  if  more  care  were  taken  to  keep  it  in 
shape  in  its  early  years,  it  would  soon  prove  one  of 
the  surest  ornaments  of  our  streets.  But  the  tree 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  as  invalu- 
able for  towns  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Acacia.  It  is  not  an  Acacia  at  all,  being  of  the 
Peaflower  tribe;  its  scientifio  rame  is  Robinia 
Pseudacacia.  Let  anyone  compare  the  fine  spe- 
cimen standing  at  the  corner  of  Lord  Sefton's 
house  in  Belgrave  Square,  or  a  group  of  young 
ones  in  the  Green  Park,  near  the  Wellington  Arch, 
with  trees  of  other  kinds  around,  and  he  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  in  this  species  one  which,  for 
beauty  of  form  or  freshness  of  vendure,  cannot  be 
excelled  for  planting  in  towns. 

P.S.— Ulmus  campestris,  called  the  English  Elm 
because  it  is  not  English,  has  kept  its  foliage  fairly 
well,  but  it  is  dull  and  discoloured. 


third,  Mr.  Pope,  with  Royal  Jubilee,  weight  IS^ 
lbs.,  wanted  a  little  more  finish.  Thirteen  com- 
peted ;  a  keenly  contested  class.  The  next  class 
was  for  twelve  of  that  best  of  all  keeping  Onions, 
Improved  Wroxton.  Mr.  Kneller  was  placed  first, 
his  dozen  weighing  14J  lbs.,  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  Wilkins,  whose  bulbs  were  slightly  heavier, 
but  not  so  well  finished,  weight  15  lbs.  ; 
third,  Mr.  Pease.  Other  classes  were  provided 
for  cottagers  and  artisans.  For  eight  distinct 
kinds  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Pope  was  first  with  a 
faultless  collection,  containing  Exhibition  Carrots, 
Lyon  Leeks,  Glenhurst  Favourite  Tomato,  Middle- 
ton  Park  Beet,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Ayles- 
bury Prize  Celery,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  and  Satisfac- 
tion Potatoes  ;  second,  Mr.  Wilkins.  W.  C. 


Eoses    for    exposed    positions.— Will    any 

reader  kindly  soy  what  liri.se  would  do  best  for  plant- 
iiiK  against  railings  3  feet  high  round  a  piece  of  water  ? 
Tho  position  is  very  txposed.  Roses  of  a  free  flowering 
nature  and  inclined  to  grow  bushy  pieferrcd. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — The  next 
metting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take 
Iilaeo  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  A'ictoria  Street, 
Wcstmiu.^^ter,  on  Tuesday,  September  2(3,  when  prizes 
are  cftVrcd  for  Gladioli.  At  .3  o'clock  Mr.  Iggulden, 
(if  Ma\>ton  Gardens,  Froiue,  will  dehver  a  lecture  on 
the  "  Cau.ses  of  Failure  in  Eucharis  Culture." 


ONIONS  AND  VEGETABLES  AT   BANBURY. 
BANBURY  has  long  been  famous  for  its  cakes,  its 
cross  and  its  origin  al  displays  of  Onions,  but  nothing 
hitherto  seen  has  been  equal  to  the  display  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  whether  at  Banbury  or  elsewhere.     This 
will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  recorded  that 
such  doughty  champion  growers  as  Wilkins.  Pope, 
Waite,  Lye,  Kneller,  Doherty,Bowerman  and  others 
entered  the  arena  in  their  well-known  strength  to 
fight  for  the  supremacy  and  the  extremely  hand- 
some prizes  offered  by   the  late   Mr.   H.   Deverill. 
There   are    grumblers    against    these    large-sized 
Onions,  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
large  bulbs  are  milder  and  of  superior  flavour  to 
the  crowded,  small  hot  ones,  and  as  such  make  a 
wholesome  appetising  dish  when  served  up  braised 
— equal  in  flavour  to   best   imported   Spanish— a 
point  worthy  of   consideration   in   these    days  of 
waning  home  industries  and  agricultural  depres- 
sion.    Besides,   such   displays    prove    a    veritable 
object  lesson,  showing  the  highest  system  of  culti- 
vation, whilst  the  growers  assure  me  these  large 
bulbs  will  keep  equally  well  with  ordinary  grown 
small  ones  if   care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  ripen 
them.    Probably  a  combination  of  the  two  systems 
would  be   preferable  for  large  consumers.     The 
competition  was  extremely  keen,  but  Mr.  Wilkins, 
gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  proved  invincible 
in  the  principal  Onion  classes,  although  Mr.  Pope 
beat  him  in  the  class  for  eight  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables.     A    gold    medal    or    timepiece    was 
offered  for  the  largest  and  handsomest  six  speci- 
mens of  either  of  Mr.   Deverill's  pedigree  kinds, 
and  Mr.  Wilkins  staged  six  Lord  Keeper,  weighing 
1.5  lbs.,  perfect  in  shape  and  well  ripened  ;  second, 
Mr.    Lye,    Sydmonton    Court,   with   Ailsa    Craig, 
weighing  i:i|  lbs.     For  twelve  specimens  of  Ailsa 
Craig,  Mr.  Wilkins  staged  a  dozen,  weighing  2(5^ 
Ibs. ;  second,  Mr.  Pope,  weight  22  lbs. ;  third,  Mr. 
Kneller.     Sixteen    competitors,   every    one    good. 
For  twelve  specimens  of   enumerated  kinds,  Mr. 
Wilkins    was    again    first    with    Anglo  -  Spanish, 
weighing  20^  lbs. ;  second,  Mr.  Waite,  18}  lbs. ; 


Xiilium  Dalhangoni. — By  a  curious  coincidence 
two  Martagon  Lilies  flowered  in  my  Lily  house 
last  June,  which  I  at  once  referred  to  the  result  of 
a  spontaneous  cross  between  L.  Martagon  var. 
dalmaticum  and  L.  Hansoni,  which  flower  there 
in  ;  close  proximity,  the  seed  being  allowed  to 
ripen  and  come  up  where  it  falls.  I  sent  flowers 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge, 
who  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  probable  parentage. 
At  that  time  I  bad  no  idea  that  this  cross  had 
been  effected  before.  The  portrait  in  this  week's 
Garden  closely  resembles  my  plants,  which  had 
flowers  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and  of  nearly  t  he 
same  colour.  L.  Hansoni,  which  I  have  grown  for 
a  dozen  years  or  more,  has  never  ripened  fruit 
either  indoors  or  out  in  my  garden,  but  both  of 
the  hybrids  ripened  fruit  distinct  in  form  from 
that  of  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  as  it  is  larger  in 
outline  and  has  the  ridges  formed  by  the  joints  of 
the  segments  far  more  prominent.  I  sowed  the 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  seemed  good,  but  the  off- 
spring, if  there  is  any,  will  probably  approach  one 
of  the  parents  ;  at  least  so  I  find  it  to  be  with  most 
of  the  fertile  hybrids  of  hardy  plants  which  come 
plentifully  in  my  garden.  They  may  be  fertilised 
with  foreign  pollen,  but  not  with  their  own.— C. 
WoLLEY  DoD,  Ed(je  Hall. 

Kindly    permit    me     to    crotest  against    the 

name  of  this'  hybrid  Lily,  as  being  not  only  irrcgii- 
lar  in  application,  hut  also  veiy  misleadnig,  if 
one  who  was  ignorant  of  its  history  would  venture 
to  attach  a  meaning  to  it.  Such  a  cue  knows,  very 
probably,  that  Lilium  Hansom  meano  Hauson^s  Li  y, 
rvio  LiUum  Dalhansoni  must  mean  Dalhanson  s  Lily. 
Then  conies  the  query,  "Who  was  Dalhanson  .■' 
V'^fould  it  not  he  much  better  to  name  this  hybrid 
Lilium  (hvhridum)  Dal-Hansou,  and  call  it  m  English 
the  Dai-Hanson  Lily ."— W.  M. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

'•  Hours  in  my  Garden."  Alex.  H.  Japp,  LL.D 
Londou  :  John  Hogg,  13,  Paternoster  Row. 

"  Orchid  Seekers  in  Borneo."  By  A>hniore  Russan 
and  F.Boyle.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Hartley.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 

"  The  Orchards  :  Fruit  Culture  for  Small  Holdings." 
J.  Cranston,  F.R.H.S.,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Here- 
ford. 

"  Cremation  and  Cholera."  By  Sir  Spencer  Wells, 
Bart.  The  Cremation  Society  of  England,  8,  New 
Cavendish  Street,  W. 

'  The  Prevention  of  Preventable  Diseases."  An 
address  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S.,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Queen's  Household. , 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  warm  week. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  temperature  in  shade 
rose  respectively  to  77°  and  75°,  while  on  Sunday 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  never  fell  lower 
than  53°.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  both 
2  feet  and  1  foot  deep  now  stands  at  (;t)°,  or  3° 
higher  than  on  the  same  day  last  year.  Kain  has 
fallen  on  but  five  days  this  month,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  only  about  half  an  inch.  The  ground  re- 
mains singularly  dry.  In  fact,  no  measurable 
quantity  of  rain  water  has  come  through  the  2i 
feet  of  soil  in  the  percolation  gauges  for  over  three 
weeks.  Since  the  beginnii^g  of  the  month  the  sun 
has  shone  on  an  average  for  h\  hours  a  day,  and 
on  ten  days  the  record  exceeded  feven  hours.— 
E.  M.,  Ber'hhamsted. 

Death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low.— We  regret  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  nurserymen  at  Clapton,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 17.  He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and 
his  death  will  be  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  ;  he  leaves  a  widow  and  two  little  girls. 
For  some  time  past  Mr.  Low  had  been  in  indiffe- 
rent health,  but  was  not  taken  seriously  ill  until 
Saturday,  when  pneumonia  rapidly  developed.  Mr. 
Low  was  in  partnership  with  his  two  younger 
brothers,  by  whom,  we  understand,  the  business 
will  be  carried  on.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
Wednesday  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  and  was 
attended  by  many  sympathising  friends. 


Names  of  plants.— John  Edwards.— \,  Phrag- 
iiiitrs  .(inniiuiiis;  2,  Selaginellapubescens;  3,  Adiantum 
eoncinnum  latum  ;  4,  Adiantum  tenerum ;  5,  Adiantum 
fragrant isiimum  ;  6,  Adiantum  Ghiesbreght'.— ;— £. 
Fislt.—\,  Atropa  belladonna;  2,  Statioe  Limonium  ; 

3,    Chenopodium   rubrum ;    4,   Siratiotes   aloides. 

T.  Ames.—\,  Goniopteris  scolopendrioides;  3,  Cysto- 
pteris  bulbifera  ;  3,  Asplenium  cicutarium  ;  4,  Odonto- 
soria  aculcata ;  5,  Diplazium  conchatnm.— — T.  George. 
— 1,  Passittora  cc^ulea  ;  2,  Linnsea  borealis-,  3,  Aristo- 

lochia   Sipho. Georcie    Younrt.—l,  Eulophia   guin- 

uensis ;    2,    Lajlia   Lindleyana  ;    3,    Miltonia    Candida 

graudiflora  ;  4.  Cypriiiedium  Swaniamun. T.  G.  F. 

—1,  Cypvipedium  selligerum. W.  J.  Mitcheson.— 

Orchid',  La)lia  pumila  ;  the  other  next  week. Thos. 

Mdij.—A    variety    of    the    Cockspur    Thorn. A. 

Folgate.—l,  Apouogeton  distachyon  ;  2,   Ophiopogon 

Jahuran   variegatus. H.  R.  L.  W.— Eccre mocarpus 

scaber. /.  B.  Lnnc.—l,   Colchicum  Parkinsoni ;  2, 

Crocus  zonatus. 
Names  of  fruit.— F.  i.— I.Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  2, 

Siberian  Crab. A.  Trail.— 'i,  Beurre  SupprHn  ;   2, 

Fondante  d'Antomne. Henry  Parker.—  ),  Haw- 
thorn den  ;  2,  Keswick  Codlin  :  .'l,  Celliui Daniim. 

—1,  Marie  Louise  ;  2,  Beurr6  Bachelier ;  4,  Comte  de 

Lamy  ;  5,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  6,  Celhni. Edwin 

Bodds.—l.  Court  of  Wick  ;  2,  too  small  to  identify  ;  3, 

Dutch    Miguonne. Anon.— I,    Couit   of  Wick;    2, 

Didie  cf  Devonshire  ;  4,  Reinette  du  Canada  most  pro- 
bably ;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— TAw  journal  w  pub- 
lished in  ■ntullv  bound  Monlhli/  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  m  nwst  suitable  for 
reference  previom  to  the  issue  of  the  half-iiearlii  volumes.  Price 
\s.  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  9rf.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  eemimencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-tuo  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

'  Gardening    Illustrated "    Monthly    Parts.  —  Thi^ 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  tchich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  tkt 
yearly  volumes.     Price  id.;  post  free,  id. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Ta.rts.— This M'rnal  is 
publinhed  in  ncatbi  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  uhich  form  it  it 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.    Price  bd. ;  post  free,  id. 

"  Hardy  TXo-wers."— Giving  desn-iiUions  oj  upwards  of 
Ihirloii  hi'iuliKl  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  uith  dirtctions 
for  lliiir  arnuiijumnl,  culture,  <S:c.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3((. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1893.  —  CMitaiw  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of. Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000J  fuive 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  PROSPECTS. 

From  the  present  appearance  of  Ohrysaiithe- 
niums,  one  may  be  able  to  jud,L;e  with  tolerable 
accuracy  what  kind  of  a  (lowering  season  we 
are  likely  to  have  in  ISOJ!  as  compared  with 
those  that  have  passed.  I  do  not  note  any 
signs  of  diminishing  enthusiasm  among  those 
who  cultivate  tliis  tlower,  whether  for  exhibi- 
tion or  otherwise,  but  it  is  (juite  clear  that 
the  system  of  growing  large  specimen  blooms 
holds  the  field,  notwithstanding  the  annual 
tirades  against  it.  Raisers  of  new  kinds  have 
somewhat  modified  the  greatest  objection  we 
hear  of,  namely,  the  extreme  height  of  the 
plants.  Although  generally  the  growth  has  run 
up  to  a  greater  height  than  usual,  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  tirst-rate  selection  of  varieties  none 
of  which  shall  exceed  4  feet  high.  My  view  of 
the  stason  is  that,  so  far  as  the  exhibitions 
are  concerned,  we  shall  see  flowers  of  great 
beauty,  with,  perhaps,  a  falling  off  in  mere  size, 
this  last  owing  to  the  buds  having  been  secured 
by  many  growers  later  than  usual.  The  plants 
of  various  cultivators  vary,  of  course,  as  to  size 
and  general  looks,  but  all  that  I  have  seen  are 
particularly  well  ripened.  The  foliage  is  tirm 
and  bronzy  and  the  stems  of  a  very  hard  cha- 
racter. Plants  grew  out  of  the  bud-producing 
propensity  which  troubled  many  during  early 
July,  and  I  have  seen  what  is  most  unusual, 
flower-buds  secured  and  looking  very  promising 
on  Ihe  third  run,  as  it  is  known,  of  such  kinds  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  an  incurved  sort  which  sel- 
dom presents  a  perfect  bloom  when  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  so  tall.  Blooms  of  the 
Lord  Alcester  type,  too,  will  be  plentiful  this 
year  from  late  crown  buds.  Many  of  my  own 
plants  of  this  type  were  topjjed  in  .luly.  They 
produced  their  flower-buds  far  too  early  to 
please  me,  but  they  are  dwarf  and  the  growth 
well  finished,  without  which  ripeness,  good 
deep  incurved  flowers  are  not  to  be  had.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  several  promising  novelties 
among  this  class.  New  kinds,  and  especially 
fresh  colours,  are  wanted  to  prevent  the  in- 
curved Chrysanthemum  being  overshadowed  in 
popularity,  as  at  present  the  reflexed.  Anemone, 
and  other  classes  appear  to  be  by  the  wonderful 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  Japanese  varieties. 
One  wonders  sometimes  how  far  any  improve- 
ment can  take  place  in  respect  to  this  last 
named  division,  but  with  the  thousands  of 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  now  growing  around 
London  alone,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  novelties 
this  autumn  not  less  grand  than  many  seen  for 
the  first  time  last  year.  The  best  of  all  last 
season's  gains,  \Vm.  Seward,  seems  likely  to 
surpass  expectations  and  drive  out  of  cultiva- 
tion such  a  dark  crimson  kind  as  Jeanne  Delaux, 
which  has  done  duty  so  long,  but  does  not 
possess  half  the  vigrur  of  the  new-comer. 
Beauty  of  Exmouth,  John  Shrimpton,  W.  H. 
Atkinson,  Walwn,  Le  Verseau,  Mi.s8  Dorothy 
Shea,  Primrose  League,  and  many  others  look 
well  in  all  collections,  and  they  will  play  an 
important  part  in  brightening  the  stands  of 
blooms  this  coming  show  time.  One  cannot  but 
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notice  the  decline  of  the  reflexed.  Anemone,  and 
pompon  (!hrysanthemums.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
amongst  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful  flowers. 
I  noticed  in  the  collection  of  a  l.irge  grower  who, 
not  many  years  ago,  cultivated  them  well, 
just  a  few  sorts  that  he  cannot  readily  part 
with  growing  in  an  out  of-the-way  corner  of  the 
garden.  If  we  judge  from  gardens  near  London 
and  what  dealers  tell  us,  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  not  much  favoured. 

The  strongest  plants  I  have  seen  are  near 
Reigate,  growing  in  a  very  open  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  I  can  conceive  the  labour  of 
wytering  alone  during  such  a  summer  as  we 
have  jiassed  through  on  such  a  spot,  the 
plants  numbering  not  far  ort'  a  thousand.  Five 
or  six  times  a  day  I  was  told  the  grower  some- 
times looked  through  the  collection,  and  a  plant 
w;is  not  suppdied  with  water  because  that  would 
be  needful  an  hour  later.  Each,  one  could  see 
by  the  splendid  condition  of  the  collection, 
had  had  its  wants  attended  to  at  the  proper 
time.  This  is  a  type  of  an  enthusiastic  culti- 
vator of  the  Chrysanthemum  who  will  be 
rewarded  with  fine  flowers  later  on.  In  another 
garden  which  I  visited  the  plants  were  mostly 
old  stools  which  had  been  cut  down  after  last 
year's  flowering  and  remained  in  the  same  pots. 
Those  that  were  newly  struck  had  not  been 
potted  beyond  O-inch  pots.  The  whole  collec- 
tion had  a  miserable,  starved  appearance,  yet 
I  was  assured  a  great  amount  of  pains  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  plant."",  and  the  grower 
expects  flowers  of  great  excellence.  In  this 
locality  there  is  quite  a  number  of  working 
men  cultivators  who  show  their  love  for  the 
autumn  queen  by  growing  the  plants  under, 
in  .some  cases,  most  adverse  conditions.  All 
the  plants  I  have  seen,  more  or  less  exhibit 
traces  of  careful  culture.  Twenty,  thirty  and 
up  to  half  a  hundred  specimens  are  grown,  and 
mostly  for  large  blooms.  Several  of  these  arti- 
sans are  anxious  to  compete  at  the  local  show, 
and  I  hope  they  will  do  so  with  success. 

H.  Shoesjiith. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

In  many  previous  articles  I  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  notice  of  cultivators  the 
great  advantage  derived  by  those  who  manage 
their  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  them 
by  the  early  part  of  October  in  a  thoroughly 
matured  condition.  I  am  now  alluding  to  those 
plants  that  are  cultivated  with  the  object  of 
producing  large  blooms.  In  many  gardens 
where  these  large  Chrysanthemums  are  grown 
there  does  not  exist  what  may  be  termed  a 
suitable  all-the-season-through  site  where  the 
plants  can  remain  with  all  the  advantages  neces- 
sary until  the  time  comes  for  lio\ising  them  at 
the  end  of  September,  or  at  the  latest  by  the 
middle  of  <  )ctober.  Overhanging  trees  very 
often  interfere  with  the  plants  receiving  that 
amount  of  light  they  should  do  as  the  days 
shorten.  I  strongly  advise  the  removal  of  the 
latett  grown  plants  in  the  incurved  section  to 
more  suitable  quarters,  even  if  it  only  be  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  .so  that  the  finishing  touch 
to  maturing  the  wood  may  be  crt'ected.  It  is 
only  by  taking  as  much  pains  in  attending  to  all 
the  wants  of  the  plants  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances that  success  can  be  achieved.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  much  damage 
may  be  done  by  earwigs  to  the  tender  parts  of 
the  plants  —  1  allude  to  the  newly-formed 
flower-buds.  Although  the  present  has  been  a 
favourable  season  for  all  kinds  of  insect  pests,  I 
do  not  think  that  earwigs  are  present  in  very 
great  numbers.     Earwigs  do  much  harm  to  the 


Chrysanthemums  in  a  very  short  time  if  allowed 
to  go  on  unmolested.  A  nibble  or  two  at  a 
tender  bud  will  cause  it  to  produce  a  deformed 
bloom,  and  this  after  a  whole  season's  labour  is 
very  annoying.  I  have  not  found  anything 
superior  to  Broad  Bean  stems  or  Bamboo 
canes  cut  into  li^iigths  ;  these  thrust  in  among 
the  leaves  harbour  the  insects  during  the  day. 
These  traps  should  be  daily  examined  by  tap- 
ping one  end  of  the  tube,  the  earwigs  will  run 
out  at  the  opposite  end  and  can  then  be  destroyed. 

Hastening  late  plants  is  necessary  every 
season.  No  matter  how  early  the  bulk  of  the 
plants  may  appear  to  be,  there  are  sure  to  be 
some  few  late  in  forming  their  flower-buds, 
and  as  uniformity  in  flowering  of  the  many 
kinds  now  necessary  to  win  prizes  is  essential, 
means  must  be  taken  to  push  on  those  plants 
inclined  to  be  late.  It  is  useless  waiting  until 
a  few  weeks  before  the  blooms  are  required, 
and  then  subjecting  the  plants  to  excessive 
heat  to  induce  them  to  expand  thi  ir  blooms  at 
the  same  time  as  the  bulk  of  the  ."urts.  Evtii 
if  such  a  practice  were  successful,  the  colour  of 
the  florets  would  be  much  depreciated,  this 
being  a  serious  matter  from  an  exhibition  point 
of  view.  If  these  late  plants  have  not  much 
vigour,  hasten  them  on  by  the  aid  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  say  at  the  rate  of  half  a  teaspoonful  to 
one  plant  growing  in  a  U-inch  pot,  given  in  a 
liquid  state.  This  should  be  followed  up  by 
two  doses  a  week  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at 
the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  I  gallon  of  weak 
liquid  manure. 

Preparations  will  shortly  have  to  be  made  for 
housing  the  plants  ;  indeed,  some  require  it 
even  at  the  present  moment.  Plants  that  are 
commencing  to  unfold  their  florets  should  be 
removed  under  cover  without  delay  if  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  to  be  enjoyed,  whether 
it  is  too  early  for  any  particular  show  or  not. 
Much  of  the  trouble  experienced  in  the  damp- 
ing of  the  blooms  might  be  traced  to  the  petals 
getting  wet  by  rain  or  even  night  dews  through 
being  left  outside  after  the  colour  of  the  petals 
is  perceptible.  Where  a  number  of  plants  is 
cultivated  on  the  large  bloom  method  there  are 
sure  to  be  many  too  forward.  My  practice  is 
to  house  all  these  early  plants  together.  These 
early  blooms  are  useful  for  cutting  if  developed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Inexperienced  growers  of  Chrysanthemums 
do  not  understand  at  what  date  to  hou.se  their 
plants  so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  at  any  given 
period.  Without  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
length  of  time  particular  varieties  require  to 
develop  their  flowers,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
have  the  plants  in  perfection  exactly  when 
wanted.  The  flower-buds  of  some  varieties 
reiiuire  a  much  longer  time  to  develop  after 
they  reach  a  certain  stage  than  those  of 
others.  Practical  experience  alone  can  render 
a  new  grower  perfect  in  this  detail,  but  a  few 
hints  on  this  subject  will  possibly  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  inexperienced.  Circumstances 
do  not  sometimes  admit  of  the  plauts  being 
housed  at  exactly  the  time  wished.  The  locality, 
too,  in  which  the  grower  resides  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  it  be  a  low,  damp  situation,  a  grower 
should  remove  his  plants  inside  earlier  than 
another  person  located  on  a  hill,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  low-lying  district  early  frosts  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  where  the  position  is 
high,  and  consequently  drier.  If  the  tender 
swelling  buds  are  injured  by  frost,  and  they  are 
very  susceptible  in  this  respect,  the  blooms 
cannot  develop  evenly  and  well.  It  is  not  wise 
to  leave  plants  out  of  doors  without  protec- 
tion of  some  kind  in  any  district  after  October 
8.  Housing  should  commence  the  last  week 
in  September,  removing  the  very  early  plants 
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and  those  with  late  or  backward  buds.  Take 
Boule  d'Or  as  an  example  in  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion and  any  of  the  Princess  Teck  family  among 
incurved  varieties.  These  require  much  longer 
to  expand  their  blooms  fully  than  any  other  ; 
therefore,  all  such  should  be  placed  under  cover 
first.  Those  named  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
others.  Such  as  the  Queen  of  England  and 
Prince  Alfred  families  develop  very  readily, 
requiring  not  more  than  three  weeks  after  the 
first  petals  commence  to  unfold.  In  some  of 
the  .Japanese,  as  Avalanche,  the  petals  expand 
very  quickly.  Of  course,  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  blossoms  expanding  freely  on 
plants  perfectly  healthy  and  otherwise.  Where 
the  roots  are  not  in  good  condition,  many  of 
the  base  flcrrts  commence  to  decay  before  those 
in  the  centre  are  nearly  fully  expanded. 
Where  many  plants  are  grown  and  facilities 
exist  for  arranging  them  in  batches  of  say 
three — early,  medium  and  late  plants— all  the 
better.  So  much  more  command  can  then  be 
exercised  over  the  development  of  the  blooms. 
Before  the  plants  are  taken  indoors,  all  traces 
of  mildew  should  be  removed.  WTiere  the 
plants  are  badly  infested  with  this  parasite,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  lay  them  on  their  sides  and 
thoroughly  drench  every  part  with  the  mildew 
mixture  recommended  on  page  476  of  the  last 
volume  of  The  Garden. — E.  Molyneux. 

The  work  which  should  engage  our  atten- 
tion now  is  the  necessary  preparation  for  housing 
the  plants,  p.nd,  where  effect  is  desired,  the  plans 
of  arrangement  thought  out.  Before  the  bulk  is 
ready  there  is  sure  to  be  here  and  there  a  plant 
the  flowers  of  which  are  showing  colour.  Without 
a  moment's  delay  place  such  under  cover,  for  with 
d^imaged  outside  florets  the  beauty  of  a  bloom 
may  be  marred.  The  mildew  pest  can  be  eflLcctu- 
hlly  dealt  with  at  this  time,  and  if  each  plant  with 
any  sign  of  it  on  the  leaves  be  put  on  its  side,  sul- 
phur may  be  puffed  on  to  the  under  surface  in  a 
t'lorough  manner.  In  the  south,  placing  the  whole 
collection  under  cover  is  generally  started  the  last 
week  of  September,  it  seldom  being  safe  to  leave 
anytl  ing  outside  longer  than  a  fortnight  after.  I 
have,  however,  found  backward  flower-buds  swell 
better  in  the  open  air  and  I  never  put  a  plant 
under  glass  to  hasten  it,  but  only  for  safety  from 
frosts.  Before  the  buds  show  colour  they  miss  the 
night  dews.  Unfortunately,  many  of  us  are  not 
overdone  in  the  matter  of  glass  structures,  so  that 
there  is  litile  choice  as  to  positions.  A  well-ven- 
tilated span-roofed  house  is  the  one  I  should  select 
for  Chrysanlhemums  to  bloom  in,  and  I  would  so 
place  the  incurved  sorts  that  they  get  less  sun  than 
the  Japanese  varieties.  I  would  divide  the  latter 
in  this  way.  There  are  many,  including  all  those 
la'-ge,  heavy,  thick  -  petalled  kinds  like  Mrs. 
Wtieeler,  Ktoile  de  Lyon,  Beauty  of  Castlewood, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  so  on,  that  appear  to  revel  in 
the  sun's  rays,  and  need  shade  only  in  the  morn- 
ing- till  the  accumulated  moisture  of  the  night 
before  has  been  dried  by  air.  Then  there  are  the 
thin,  many-petalled  delicate  kinds  like  Viviand 
Morel,  Sunflower,  Avalanche,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  as 
well  as  very  deep  coloured  varieties,  which  strong 
sunshine  spoil.  Such  should  be  stood  In  the 
shadiest  part  of  the  house,  or  otherwise  the  sun 
kept  from  them.  Stand  the  pots  as  far  apart  as 
room  will  allow.  A  capital  plan  with  most  of  the 
incurved  sorts  is  to  take  away  their  sticks  and 
fasten  them  up  the  front  and  sides  of  ordinary 
greenhouses,  vineries  at  rest,  and  the  like.  In 
this  position  the  foliage  is  close  to  the  glass  and 
the  flowers  become  partially  shaded,  while  the 
blooms,  hanging  their  heads  as  it  were,  seem  to 
take  on  the  desired  shape  more  evenly  than 
when  tied  upright.  When  all  are  under  cover 
fumigate  each  house  with  good  tobacco  paper  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  whether  aphides  are  seen 
or  not.  These  are  pretty  certain  to  appear  when 
fire  heat  is  employed.  There  is  no  danger  in  to- 
bacco smoke  even  when  the  blooms  are  opening 
provided  air  be  passed  among  the  plants  in  early 


morning  after  the  operation  and  that  the  material 
is  good  of  its  kind.  I  have  beard  of  plants  being 
spoiled  by  common  tobacco  paper  ;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  be  careful  in  this  respect.  Watering  and 
air-giving  are  very  important  matters  when  Chry- 
santhemums are  placed  under  glass.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  well-grown  plants  spoiled 
through  improper  treatment  from  this  time.  I  am 
very  cautious  at  first,  and  allow  the  roots  to  get  on 
the  dry  side  for  a  few  days,  as  the  inside  conditions 
are  so  different  from  those  in  the  open  air.  During 
this  time  I  throw  water  among  the  plants  if  the 
weather  be  at  all  dry  ;  this  seems  to  put  them  on 
good  terms  with  the  altered  state  of  things.  When 
well  used  to  being  under  glass  more  water  at  the 
roots  will  be  required.  The  collection  should  be 
gone  through  twice  a  day.  Feeding  with  stimulat- 
ing manures  is  still  needed,  and  may  be  continued 
till  the  blooms  are  well  open.  I  would  be  very 
careful,  however,  about  feeding  varieties  of  very 
high  colour  like  Wm.  Seward,  or  delicate  growers 
like  Mrs.  Alpheus  ,  Hardy.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  overfeeding  predisposes  to  damping  in  the 
blooms,  so  troublesome  to  many  growers.  Open 
doors  and  ventilators  night  and  day,  and  gradually 
lessen  the  supply  of  air  as  the  flowers  open,  so  that 
cold  draughts  may  not  play  upon  them.  What  I 
aim  at  is  a  nice  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  houses  at  all  times  except  when  fogs  prevail. 
Growers  of  Chrysanthemums  near  London  know 
what  they  mean  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent 
damage  being  done  to  opening  blooms.  At  these 
times  keep  the  ventilators  almost  closed  and  the 
pipes  nicely  warm. — H.  S. 
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TJnlted  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society. — We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  this  institution  will  take  place  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  Odober  10, 
at  .5.30  o'clock.  Mr.  Peter  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  has 
consented  to  take  the  chair. 

Lilies  at  Highgate. — Mr.  Jenkins  sends  us 
photographs  of  Lilium  speciosum  album  Krjetzeri 
and  L.  speciosum  rnbrum  cruentum  growing  in  his 
garden  at  Highgate.  Two  bulbs  of  the  former 
planted  in  1891  produced  fifty  flowers  in  lSfi3,  and 
three  bulbs  of  the  latter  planted  also  in  1891,  this 
season  bore  eighty-four  flowers. 

Pink  Ernest  Ladhams. — I  herewith  send  you 
a  few  flowers  of  my  new  perpetual-flowering  Pink, 
Ernest  Ladhams,  which  continues  to  bloom  in 
great  profusion,  so  much  so  in  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  flowers  that  have  been  cut,  the  beds  now  have 
the  appearance  of  early  summer,  when  Pinks  are 
just  at  their  best.— B.  Ladhams,  Soiithamptoa. 

Epilobium.  angustifolium  album.  —  We 
noticed  this  in  full  bloom  recently,  and  whilst  one 
sees  the  common  kind  in  gardens,  the  pure  white 
variety  is  not  so  freely  planted.  It  is,  however, 
a  fine  hardy  free-blooming  kind,  forming  a  fine 
mass  when  allowed  to  grow  without  being  dis- 
turbed. The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  appear 
over  a  long  season. 

Abutilon  Andenken  An  Bonn  is  a  new  va- 
riety, which  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful  for  the 
garden  in  the  summer  months  by  reason  of  the 
large,  handsome  Vine-shaped  leaves,  which  have  a 
broad  cream-coloured  margin.  We  noticed  it  in 
the  Sw,anley  nursery  as  a  good  thing  for  sub- 
tropical bedding.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  sturdy, 
and  betokens  a  vigorous  growth. 

Plumeria  lutea. — In  your  issue  of  September 
IG  you  have  a  note  on  Plumeria  lutea  in  flower  at 
Kew.  I  have  the  same  variety  in  bloom,  and  also 
rubra,  which,  I  think,  is  more  difficult  to  flower, 
and  lasts  much  longer  when  in  bloom.'  My  plant 
of  rubra  has  had  150  flowers  on  one  spike,  and  has 
been  in  bloom  for  over  eight  weeks. — J.  Boyd, 
Diinmiirr  Gardens,  Larbert,  SUrlingshire. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Newry. — Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  sends   us  some  noble  varieties  of  Sweet 


Peas  of  the  most  delicate  hues  and  well  grown,  to 
show  us,  as  he  says,  to  what  a  stretch  "  the  abnor- 
mal summer  has  brought  us."  We  cannot  see  that 
any  summer  would  bring  us  anything  more  fair 
than  these  Sweet  Peas  in  colour — azure,  cream, 
purple  and  chocolate. 

A  most  valuable  Carnation  for  out  of  doors 
is  Comtesse  de  Paris.  It  is,  I  think,  about  the 
most  persistent  bloomer  I  know.  Mine  came  into 
flower  with  the  other  sorts  in  July ;  it  has  been 
flowering  ever  since,  and  from  present  appearance 
is  likely  to  produce  its  blush  coloured  blossoms  up 
to  the  time  frosts  come. — H.  S. 

Zausclineria  californlca  was  a  mass  of 
bloom  a  few  days  ago  at  Swanley,  and  the  past 
hot  weather  seems  to  have  well  suited  such  plants 
as  this.  It  is  very  bright  when  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, but  requires  shelter  and  a  warm  soil.  During  a 
severe  winter  a  little  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  [or  coal 
ashes  heaped  over  the  roots  will  afford  needful 
protection.  The  drooping  flowers  are  vermilion, 
produced  freely  and  make  a  welcome  display  on  the 
rockery  at  this  season. 

Tecoma  Smitlii  was  in  full  bloom  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  hybrid  form,  and  one  of  its  parents  is 
T.  capensis.  Such  a  form  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
it  is  quite  distinct.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fine 
heads,  whilst  individually  they  are  conspicuous, 
being  quite  self  yellow  in  the  interior  of  the  tube, 
so  to  speak,  and  flushed  with  reddish  brown  on  the 
outside.  It  is  very  free,  vigorous,  and  in  all 
respects  a  plant  that  should  become  popular. 

The  scarlet-fruited  Thorn.— This  is  superb 
this  year  for  its  autumn  colouring.  We  saw  trees 
of  it  the  other  day  which  lit  up  the  garden  with 
colour,  the  foliage  yellow,  flushed  with  scarlet— a 
gloiious  picture.  A  group  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
lawn  or  in  the  park  would  have  a  splendid  effect. 
Then  one  gets  the  ruddy-coloured  berries,  produced 
in  profusion  this  year  and  more  intensely  coloured 
than  usual,  whilst  in  late  May  the  flowers  appear. 
Even  for  its  autumn  colour  it  is  worth  planting. 
The  be*ter  kinds  of  Thorns  are  not  too  often  seen 
in  gardens. 

CoUinsia  heterophylla. — This  came  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  who  has  given  us  so  many 
new  and  pretty  things  among  annuals,  and  flower- 
ing as  it  is  beside  all  the  other  annual  species 
except  verna,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
seeing  its  distinctness.  It  appears  to  be  a  form 
of  bicolor,  but  quite  distinct,  being  larger  alike  in 
leaf  and  blossom  and  a  little  darker  in  colour.  It 
is  quite  the  best  annual  species  of  those  now 
blooming.  Others  that  are  pretty  and  interesting 
are  grandiflora,  a  dwarf  kind  in  shades  of  blue 
and  lilac,  andbartzsefolia,  a  pale  variety  of  bicolor. 
—A.  H. 

Budbeckia  pulcherrima  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  plants  in  bloom  on  the  Kew  rockery. 
It  has  been  in  full  beauty  for  some  time,  and  al- 
though not  showy,  is  by  no  means  inconspicuous. 
The  plant  makes  a  compact  growth,  the  leaves 
narrow,  abundant  and  of  a  glaucous  colour,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems.  Individually 
they  are  nothing  much  to  look  at,  but  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  this  when  in  full  bloom  is  certainly 
attractive.  The  centre  is  high,  conical  in  shape, 
and  stands  out  well,  as  the  petals  droop  in  a  dis- 
tinct way,  the  colour  yellow,  set  off  by  a  large 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base. 

Lobelia  Goldelse. — I  have  not  seen  any 
notice  in  The  Gabdbn  of  this  yellow-leaved 
Lobelia  sent  out  this  year  by  one  of  the  German 
seed  merchants.  With  me  it  has  done  very  well, 
and  is  an  undoubted  acquisition.  It  has  a  com- 
pact habit,  the  fohage  is  of  |  a  decidedly  yellow 
colour,  and  in  fine  contrast  to  the  dark-leaved 
Lobelias  like  Emperor  William.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  free  flowering  as  the  older  sorts,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect.  It 
struck  me  as  being  more  delicate  in  constitution 
than  its  dark-leaved  congeners,  for  my  plants 
were  sadly  damaged  by  the  cold  winds  in  May, 
though  now  they  have  entirely  recovered. — • 
F.  R.  H.  S. 
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GDNNERA  MA^fICATA. 

This  heibuceoua  giant  is  a  native  of  Oliili,  and 
may  bo  found  growing  in  many  English  gardens. 
Alllioiigh  it  is  seaii-aquatic,  it  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  It,  however, 
never  attains  the  extraordinary  dimensions  it  is 
capable  of,  unless  planted  in  deep  rich  soil  with 
its  toes  absolutely  in  the  water  by  the  side  of  a 
pond  or  running  stream.  The  engraving  does 
not  give  a  good  idea  of  its  vast  size,  for  the 
plant  is  growing  in  a  pit  and  in  a  very  dirticult 
position  for  photographing.  It  covers  a  space 
fully  ■<0  feet  across,  and  consistsof  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  leaves,  some  of  them  over  !(  feet 
in  diameter,  upon  clear  steins  8  feet  high.  The 
crowns  are  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  of  a  delicate 
pink  colour.  Flower-spikes  are  produced  freely, 
which  should  be  cut  as  soon  a.s  seen,  or  they 
will  check  the  growth  of  the  leaves.  When 
they  die  down  in  autumn  the  leaves  should  be 
placed  loosely  over  the  crowns,  with  their  stems 


has  benefited  by  thebrilliant  sunshine.  Itgrowsabont 
2  feet  high,  the  stems  and  the  large  beai-t-shaped 
leaves  being  thickly  covered  with  grey  down, 
whilst  its  bold,  erect,  pure  white  trumpets,  which 
are  sweetly  scented,  stand  up  from  among  the 
leaves.  Although  rarely  seen  in  gardens  it  is  said 
to  have  been  in  cultivation  nearly  :H)0  years. 

Flowering  of  Cape  bulbs.  —  While  some 
classes  of  bulbous  plants,  Lilies  for  instance,  have 
in  many  places  done  badly  this  year,  on  the  other 
hand  the  very  hot  weather  has  greatly  benefited 
the  Cape  bulbs,  which  are  this  season  flowering  with 
unusual  freedom.  The  Belladonna  Lilies  are  quite 
a  mass  of  bloom,  and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
outdoor  features  just  now.  A  warm  south  border 
in  front  of  a  hothouse  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
place  for  these  Belladonna  Lilies,  for  in  the  open 
ground  in  many  districts  they  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  llower  well.  In  planting  them  thorough 
drainage  should  be  ensured,  and  if  the  soil  is  a 
good  loam  they  may  remain  undisturbed  for  years 
and  will  improve  each  season.  The  different 
Nerines,  too,  show  the  effect  of  such  a  thorough 
ripening  as  they  have  undergone  and  are  flowering 
beautifully.  They  are  a  charmicg  class  of  plants 
that  need  a  thorough  roasting  during  the  summer 
to  induce    them  to  flower  well.     The  Watsonias 


Gunnera  manicata  at  Trelissick,  Truro.     Engraved  for  The  GARDE.v/ronj   a  photograph  sent 

iy  Mr.  W.  Sangivin. 


on  top  to  prevent  them  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  Protected  in  this  way  the  plants 
have  stood  the  winter  with  a  thermometer 
ranging  on  several  occasions  below  zsro.  It 
grows  freely  from  seed,  but  it  can  be  divided 
as  easily  as  Rhubarb.  The  individual  flowers 
are  very  minute,  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
the  chief  attraction  being  in  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent leaves.  W.  Sanowin. 
Trelissifk,  Truro. 


Solanum  Fontanesianum.  —  The  Solanum 
family  is  a  very  large  one,  and  some  of  its  mem- 
bers are  striking  in  leaf,  flower  and  fruit,  but  most 
of  them  are  of  questionable  value  in  gardens.  The 
kind  under  notice  is  an  annual  of  easy  growth, 
as  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air.  It  has 
handsome  leaves,  which  are  armed  with  long,  very 
sharp  thorns  above  and  below.  Its  flowers,  borne 
several  in  a  raceme,  are  each  1  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  creamy  white  or  pale  mauve 
col:)ur. 

Datura  Metel. — In  an  ordinary  season  little  or 
no  success  would  have  been  expected  with  this 
plant  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  air,  but  at  present 
one  of  the  most  striking  things  among  our  annuals 
Is  aline  of  this,  the  seed  having  been  allowed  to  take 
its  chance.     It  is  a  tropical  annual,  and  no  doubt 


and  Eucomis,  too,  have  flowered  unusually  well, 
while  Vallota  purpurea  bloomed  very  much  earlier 
than  I  have  ever  before  noticed  it.  Several  plants 
were  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show,  and  in  many 
places  it  was  flowering  soon  after.  This  feature  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Vallota  certainly  not  an  advan- 
tage, as  so  many  other  plants  were  blooming  at 
that  time;  whereas  it  usually  comes  in  at  a  season 
when  many  of  our  summer  blooming  plants  have 
lost  their  foliage  and  before  the  bulk  of  autumn 
flowers  are  in.  The  blossoms  that  expanded  during 
the  height  of  the  summer  retained  their  freshness 
only  for  a  very  short  time.  Cyrtanthus  McKeni  in  a 
warm  nook  has  flowered  throughout  the  summer, 
while  there  are  still  a  few  blooms  on  it.  The  bright 
coloured  C.  angustifolius  and  C.  MacOwani  have 
also  bloomed  well  under  similar  conditions.  The 
past  season  has  in  many  places  just  suited  the 
Montbretia,  while,  on  the  other  hani,  in  some 
spots,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry, 
the  foliage  was  so  much  attacked  by  red  spider  as 
to  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  shrivel  up. 
-H.  P. 

Oentiana  gelida.  —  Mr.  Wood  is,  as  usual, 
quite  right  in  his  note  on  this  plant  (p.  LSH). 
The  late  Mr.  Backhouse  had  (about  the  year  is?.",) 
on  the  new  private  part  of  his  rockery  adjoining 
the  dwelling-house  two  plants  which  he  told  me 
were  the  true  Gentiana  gelida  from  the  Caucasus, 
and  I  think  he  said  that  he  had  received  them. 


araong,st  some  other  things,  from  Herr  Franz 
Maly,  the  collector,  of  Vienna.  These  plants  bore 
each  one  flower  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour,  almost 
cream  colour,  on  a  stalk  about  .S  inches  high. 
Each  flower  was  about  IJ  inches  long,  and  I 
remarked  that  the  tube  appeared  to  be  verv  thick 
or  swollen,  while  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  were 
of  smallish  size.  Mr.  Backhouse  told  me  that 
these  plants  did  not  appear  to  thrive  with  him, 
and  he  never,  during  my  time,  raised  any  stock 
from  them.  The  ordinary  blue-flowered  G.  gelida 
of  the  trade  has  been  retained  in  his  catalogue, 
very  probably  for  commercial  reasons. — W.  M. 


NEW  HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 
M.  LATorii-MARLiAC  has  sent  me  a  series  of 
six  blooms  selected  from  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
new  seedlings,  and  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
they  are  as  now  floating  in  a  big  Vjowl  of 
water  as  I  write. 

N.  Maeliacea  eubba  punctata  is  a  shapely 
flower  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  twenty-two 
sepals  and  petals.  The  four  sepals  are  dark  olive- 
green  behind,  and  pale  rosy  lilac  in  front.  The 
petals  are  of  a  deep  rosepurple  and  delicately 
marbled.  As  looked  at  through  a  lens  the  colour 
is  seen  to  be  formed  by  deep  crimson-purple  cells, 
dotted  upon  a  whitish  and  crystalline  ground  colour, 
but  the  general  effect  is  that  of  a  rich  rose-purple, 
very  dark,  indeed  approaching  carmine  in  the 
centre,  as  contrasted  with  the  orange  whorl  of 
stamens. 

N.  Marliacea  ignea.— This  is  a  larger  flower 
and  nearly  5  inches  in  diameter  when  fully  open. 
The  sepals  are  pale  olive-green,  edged  with  rose 
behind  and  pale  rose,  nearly  white,  in  front.  There 
are  eighteen  shapely  petals  closely  imbricated  and 
forming  a  beautiful  cupped  whorl  around  the  vivid 
orange-red  based  stamens  in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 
The  petals  are  of  a  deep,  but  bright  rosy  crimson,  and 
so  far  this  i.s  by  far  the  most  brilliant  hardy 
Nymphsea  that  I  have  yet  seen.  As  seen  in  the 
sunlight  its  petals  glint  and  glow  with  quite  a 
stained-glass-like  effect,  not  at  all  easy  to  describe 
in  words. 

N.  ROBINSONI.  —  A  smaller  flower,  barely 
I  inches  in  diameter  when  fully  open.  Sepals 
pale  olive-green  behind,  and  of  a  soft  primroi-e 
colour,  shaded  with  the  palest  rose  in  front.  The 
petals  are  broad,  fifteen  in  number,  and  of  a 
soft  terra-cotta  rose  colour,  shaded  with  primrose, 
and  there  is  a  bold  tuft  of  golden  stamens  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  This  is  a  most  distinct  flower, 
calling  to  mind  the  old-fashioned  rosy  semi-double 
Hollyhock  in  form  and  colouring. 

N.  Latdkkeri  fulgbns.— Also  a  small  flower, 
barely  3J  inches  in  diameter,  as  fully  expanded,' 
having  five  outer  dark  green  sepals  and  about 
fifteen  cupped  and  shapely  petals  of  a  dark  crim- 
son-magenta colour,  glowing  Pke  a  ruby  in  the 
sun.  As  seen  in  the  shade  the  crimson  petals 
-ihade  to  nearly  black  in  the  centre,  and  of  all 
Nymphasas  this  is  the  richest  and  darkest  in  colour 
of  any  I  have  as  yet  seen. 

No.  .")  (not  yet  named).— Again  a  small,  but 
shapelystar-likeflower,barely3J  inches  rcrosswhen 
fully  expanded.  The  sepals  are  apple  green  behind 
and  pale  primrose  shaded  wi'h  sott  green  in  front. 
The  pointed  petals  are  of  a  delicate  salmon  rosy 
sha'ie,  something  like  Carolus  Dur.in  Carnation, 
and  there  is  a  boldly  radiating  group  of  golden 
stamens  occupying  nearly  half  the  width  of  the 
flowers.  In  colouring  this  variety  is  absolutely 
unique  amongst  Water  Lilies.  It  is  a  delicate 
cream-tinted  flower  shaded  with  pale  rose. 

N.  Laydekeri  liliacea.— a  most  dainty  flower, 
even  smaller  than  the  last,  its  blooms  being  only 
about  2^  inches  in  diameter  when  wide  open.  The 
four  sepals  are  dark  sap-green  behind  margined 
with  pale  rose.  There  are  fifteen  peach-blossom- 
tinted  petals  around  a  small  tuft  of  golden  yellow 
stamens.  The  rosy  petals  have  quite  a  silvery 
lustre  in  the  sunshine,  and  it  examined  through  a 
lens  this  glistening  effect  is  seen  to  be  due  to  the 
rosy  pigment   being  dotted  or    marbled   upon    a 
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white  ground,  and  not  equally  floated  or  diffused 
through  the  tissues.  This  is  an  exquisite  little 
beauty,  resembling  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  in  form, 
but  if  anything  smaller,  and  it  has  a  delicate  per- 
fume. 

Of  the  above,  although  all  are  beautiful  and 
distinct,  N.  Marliacea  ignea,  N.  Laydekeri  ful- 
gens,  and  the  soft  rose  and  cream-petalled  No. 
5  are  perhaps  the  best.  The  intensity  of  col- 
ouring in  the  two  first  is  quite  unprecedented, 
and  the  last  of  the  three  is  quite  unique 
in  colour.  When  I  saw  these  exquisite 
flowers  from  M.  Marliac,  the  first  fiush  of  satis- 
faction was  succeeded  in  my  mind  by  a  ques- 
tion, Where  will  all  this  variety  and  beauty 
amongst  the  Nymphreas  end  t  We  cannot  have 
too  many  of  them,  for  they  are  the  most  lovely 
water  flowers  of  all,  and  as  welcome  in  variety 
as  the  Carnation  or  the  Rose. 

V.  W.  BuRBIDGE. 


NOTES  FEOM  A  NEW  ZEALAND 
GAEDEN. 

We  are  now  nearly  a  montli  past  ilw  winter 
solstice,  and  with  lengtlieniiig  days  the  flower.s 
and  the  birds  are  beginning  to  stir.  To  day 
(July  20)  I  noted  a  good  deal  of  activity 
among  the  garden  birds.  The  thrush  breaks 
quite  into  a  burst  of  song  towards  late 
autumn  or  early  winter  ;  why,  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  the  bright  days  of  the  Indian  summer 
cheat  him  into  a  belief  that  spring  has  come 
witliout  winter.  The  frost?,  which  here  are 
sometimes  hard  enough,  and  the  occasional 
light  snows  soon  undeceive  him  on  this 
point ;  but  yet  during  open  weather  the 
thrush  may  be  heard  more  or  less  tliroughout 
the  winter.  The  blackbird,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  is  silent  till  he  lias  reason  to  think  that 
spring  is  close  at  hand,  which  I  could  almost 
believe  he  decides  by  the  appearance  of  the 
first  yellow  Crocuses.  Apparently  Christmas 
Eoses,  Japan  Quince,  Acacia  or  other  winter 
flowers  do  not  move  him  to  song.  To-day 
I  heard  his  note  for  the  first  time  ;  not  a  de- 
cided song,  but  somewhat  diffident,  as  if  he 
were  only  trying  his  voice.  The  cheery  note 
of  the  hedge  sparrow  has  been  heard  in  the 
garden  during  the  last  few  days.  It  looks  as 
if  this  delightful  little  bird  were  doomed  to 
disappear  before  the  house  sparrow,  which 
bids  fair  to  become  an  intolerable  pest;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  pair  of  hedge 
sparrows  about  to  domicile  themselves  in  my 
hedges.  I  heard  the  skylark's  song  also  to- 
day for  the  first  time.  The  bird  we  colonists 
miss  most  is  probably  the  cuckoo.  No  ex- 
perience pos.sible  in  this  colony  quite  re- 
sembles that  of  hearing  his  note  in  spring  for 
the  first  time.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  our  cuc- 
koos— birds  of  passage  and  disowners  of  their 
offspring,  like  tlieir  European  congener — but 
without  the  peculiar  note.  The  nearest 
approach,  in  my  expcrieiice,  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  first  cuckoo  note  is  that  of  hearing  the 
earliest  spring  note  of  the  chaffinch.  Another 
sound  of  spring,  very  pleasant  to  hear,  is  the 
long-drawn-out  whistle  of  the  starling.  To- 
day, the  weather  being  mild  and  sunny,  the 
starlings  stationed  themselves  on  the  ridge  of 
the    house    and    piped     in    their    plaintive 


fashion  ;  whether  a  love-call  or  a  challenge  I 
cannot  say.  "With  all  this  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  assume  that  spring  is  yet  here. 
Winter  will  no  doubt  let  itself  be  felt  and 
heard  before  it  goes  for  good.  When  I  hear 
the  first  song  of  the  chaffinch  I  shall  believe 
that  spiing  has  come,  but  not  till  then. 

Yellow  Crocuses  are  out  in  sunny  places, 
though  in  open  and  shady  spots  the  tips  of 
the  grass  are  hardly  visible.  This  is  one  of 
the  European  bulbs  which  the  New  Zealand 
climate  seems  particularly  to  suit.  The  yel- 
lows increase  by  ofl'sets  at  a  great  rate  ;  the 
other  colours  sow  themselves  abundantly 
every  year,  Init  the  young  seedlings  get  so 
disturbed  by  gardening  operations — digging, 
hoeing,  and  so  on,  that  not  many  of  them 
come  to  anything.  I  note  that  the  Crocus 
bulbs  that  get  dug  in  to  a  considerable  depth 
seem  to  grow  stronger  than  those  shallow 
planted,  but  they  do  not  increase  so  I'apidly, 
and  the  same  is  my  experience  with  niost  of 
the  Dafibdils.  The  first  Snowdrop  was  cut 
to-day  (July  20)  with,  I  am  afraid,  not  many 
more  to  cut.  It  is  curious,  seeing  spring 
Crocuses  do  so  well  with  us,  that  the  Snow- 
drop should  be  a  difficult  subject.  I  cannot 
grow  Snowdrops,  though  I  have  been  trying 
for  years.  The  Crimean  and  the  Smyrna 
Snowdrops  seem  to  do  a  little  better  than  the 
common  kinds,  single  and  double.  These  last 
somehow  dwindle  away  to  a  white  fungus- 
like thread,  and  then  vanish.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  trouble  lies  somewhere  in  the 
all-round  mildness  of  the  climate,  but  how 
this  cause  operates  I  sliould  like  to  know. 
AYhy  should  a  bulb  that  grows  and  increases  so 
readily  in  llritain  prove  such  a  difficult  subject 
here,  where  the  winter  climate  is  so  much  less 
severe  ■!  Some  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
this  point  if  one  knew  liow  Snowdrops  fare 
in  the  milder  European  climates,  say  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France.  Will  anyone  who 
knows  about  this  report  on  the  suljject  t 

Christmas  Roses  do  fairly  well  with  me. 
That  which  I  have  under  the  name  of  St. 
Brigid  has  a  fine  large  flower,  beautifully 
pure  in  the  white,  and  very  thick  and  solid 
in  substance  ;  it  has  pale  green  leaves  that  lie 
close  to  the  ground,  but  both  leaf  and  flower 
growth  so  far  has  been  slow,  and  the  stem 
is  very  short.  Another  variety,  with  leaves 
in  the  style  of  the  typical  nigcr,  is  much 
superior  to  niger,  being  more  vigorous  in  foli- 
age and  a  much  better  bloomer.  As  a  winter 
ornament  to  the  garden  the  Hellebores  of  the 
niger  type  are  much  less  effective  than  an- 
otlier  species  of  which  I  have  several  varie- 
ties— H.  orientalis,  I  believe.  These  in 
several  shades  of  greenish  white  and  pink  are 
really  very  handsome  in  the  borders  when 
most  else  looks  dead  enough.  The  somewhat 
spiny-fingered  foliage  radiates  all  round  to  a 
good  distance,  and  the  flowers  stand  boldly 
up  in  the  centre  on  upright  stems  a  foot 
or  more  in  height.  Self-sown  seedlings  are 
abundant,  and  though  I  have  taken  little  care 
of  them,  I  have  had  one  or  two  rather  good 
varieties. 

The  flower  that  divides  the  honours  of 
winter  with  the  Hellebores  is  Iris  stylosa,  and 


a  most  dainty  thing  it  is  in  shape,  colour, 
and  odour.  I  used  to  have  one  plant  of  this 
Iris  from  which  I  could  gather  a  sheaf  of 
bloom  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  and, 
thinking  to  increase  the  supply,  I  made  eight 
plants  of  it,  .some  of  which  are  now  larger 
than  the  original  plant.  But  the  supply  of 
flowers  from  the  eight  plants  is  smaller  than 
formerly  from  the  one.  For  two  seasons  I 
had  none  at  all.  This  year,  so  far,  I  have 
had  about  a  dozen  blooms,  and  tliere  may  be 
more  to  come.  I  imagine  that  this  lovely 
Iris  requires  starving  to  ensure  blooms.  When 
the  season  of  bloom  is  over  I  shall  plant  a 
clun)p  about  a  yard  or  so  from  a  macrocarpa 
Cypress.  If  in  such  a  neighbourhood  it  gets 
more  sustenance  than  is  good  for  it,  then  it 
must  be  hard  to  starve.  Such  is  the  fragility 
of  the  blossom  of  Iris  stylosa,  that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  get  an  expanded  flower  without  one 
or  more  damaged  petals.  To  have  it  in  per- 
fection it  must  be  cut  in  the  bud  stage  and 
allowed  to  open  in  water  ;  then  I  know  few 
things  more  lovelj'.  There  is  a  white  variety 
which  I  do  not  possess.  I  should  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  who  grow  it  would  report 
as  to  its  merits. 

Daffodils. 

The.^e  are  on  the  move,  and  I  expect 
groat  things  from  them  this  year.  So  far 
they  have  not  behaved  quite  as  usual. 
Usually  the  first  Narcissus  to  show  bloom 
with  me  is  a  strong  form  of  odorus,  which  I 
received  a  good  many  years  ago  under  the 
name  of  hiemalis.  As  this  Narcissus  usually 
liegins  to  bloom  in  winter,  the  name  of 
hiemalis  is  particularly  suitable.  But  I  do 
not  find  it  in  the  catalogues,  Dutch  or  Eng- 
lisli.  On  looking  up  Mr.  Burbidge's  book  on 
the  Narcissus  I  find  a  variety  of  odorus  de- 
scribed and  figured  under  the  name  of  hemi- 
nalis.  This  name  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Daffodil  conference  list,  printed  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Barr's  little  book  on  the  Daffodil, 
but  the  plant  is  noted  there  as  being  one  of 
those  varieties  not  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing form.  Heminalis  has  not  appeared  in 
Mr.  Barr's  catalogue,  I  think,  for  the  last 
ten  years  at  least,  but  it  will  be  found  in 
ids  catalogue  for  1880,  and  I  think  my 
hiemalis  must  be  an  error  in  tran- 
scription (probably  mine)  for  heminalis. 
Can  anyone  throw  sny  light  on  the  latter 
name  1  Did  Herbert  use  it  first  1  and  what 
does  it  mean  1  There  is  no  such  Latin  word 
so  far  as  I  know.  Possibly  it  may  bo  a 
florist's  coinage  from  hemina,  but  in  that  case 
I  cannot  see  the  relevancy  of  the  name. 
The  variety  I  have  with  label  hiemalis  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  kind,  vigorous,  free- 
blooming,  early  and  lasting — one  of  the  best 
of  the  Narcissus  tribe,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  typical  odorus,  or  what  I  take 
to  be  the  typical  form.  The  bulbs  of 
hiemalis  are  very  large  ;  the  grass  is  tall  and 
strong;  the  flowers,  borne  erect  on  a  long  and 
strong  stem,  are  large  and  very  rich  in  the 
yellow.  By  -the  way,  it  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that  the  name  of  odorus  .should  have 
been  given   to  that   Narcissus  which  has  the 
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least  secnf  of  :ill.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  "  Review 
of  the  Geiiiis  Narcissus,"  describes  the  odorus 
as  sweet-seentod,  and  again  as  ])ossessin,i,'  a 
decided  fragranc?.  Such  is  not  my  ex- 
perience of  this  Narcissus;  compared  with  the 
Jonquil  and  Tazetta,  it  has  no  scent  at  all, 
and  its  scent  is  faint  even  in  comparison  with 
that  of  most  trumi"'t  and  Peerkss  Dallodils. 
AVhen  hienialis  (I  use  tlio  name  for  want  of 
a  better)  blooms,  as  it  ouj,'lit,  about  the 
winter  solstice,  it  is  possible  to  have  six 
months  of  Narcissi,  assuming  tlu'  double 
poeticus  to  last  jiretty  well  throujdi  the 
month  of  November  (your  May).  This  year, 
hienialis,  though  early,  is  not  the  earliest. 
About  the  middle  of  June  I  gathered 
a  bloom  of  the  common  double  Lent  Lily 
(Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus).  Up  to  July 
22  I  have  gathered  eight  blooms,  and  there 
are  about  a  couple  of  dozen  nearly  ready 
for  cutting,  the  grass  of  these  clumps  being 
about  10  inches  high.  Now  there  are  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden  two  dozen  beds 
or  clumps  of  this  variety,  which,  common  as 
it  is,  is  "my  favourite  of  the  whole  tribe. 
But  these  clumps  are  only  just  showing  the 
tips  of  the  grass  above  ground,  so  that  count- 
ing from  mid-June,  when  I  gathered  the 
first  bloom,  there  is  the  promise  of  a  very 
long  season  of  this  Daffodil.  The  early 
blooms  this  year  are  the  result  of  an  accident, 
and  point  to  a  very  simple  means  of  forc- 
ing this  Daffodil  so  as  to  increase  the 
length  of  its  season.  Ihese  early  blooms 
have  been  sent  up  by  clumj)s  of  bulbs  that 
lay  almost  on  the  surface  on  a  sheltered  bor- 
der. They  were  lifted  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  them  out  in  the  usvial  way,  but  the 
planting  was  neglected,  and  they  were  left 
covered  with,  perhajis,  less  than  an  inch  of 
soih  The  result  is  a  crop  of  flowers  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  general  bloom.  On  the 
other  hand,  everyone  who  grows  Dattodils 
knows  how  easy  it  is  to  retard  the  blooming 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortniglit  by  simply  planting 
in  a  shady  border,  so  that,  what  with  hasten 
ing  and  what  with  retarding,  the  period  of 
bloom  for  the  pseudo-Narcissus  may  be  con- 
siderably lengthened.  I  have  not  sufficient 
leisure  time  to  allow  of  my  attempting  to 
seed  and  hybridise  Narcissi,  though  I  am  sure 
this  might  be  very  successfully  done  in  tliis 
climate.  The  best  seed- bearer,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  is  tlie  common  Jonipiil.  This 
produces  seed  in  large  ijuantity  and  sows  itself. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  self-sown  seedlings 
of  this  Narcissus  are  showing  flowerspathes. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  tendency 
to  seeding  is  characteristic  of  the  Jonquil  in 
British  and  Irish  gardens.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  never  observed  seed-pods  on  the  late 
Narcissus  tenuior,  which  is  nearly  as  plentiful 
in  my  garden  as  the  Jonquil.  But  Narcissus 
tenuior  is  itself,  I  suppose,  a  hybrid  between 
two  members  of  different  sections,  and  is 
therefore  sterile. 

Assuming  that  winter  should  extend  ecjual 
distances  on  each  side  of  the  whiter  solstice 
(June  21),  that  is,  about  six  weeks  before  and 
after  that  date,  spring  may  be  said  to  be  due 
about  August  1 .     The  most  reliable  prophet 


of  spring  amongst  the  birds  I  find  to  be  the 
chaffinch.  You  may  trust  him  not  to  be  pro- 
mature,  and  this  morning  1  heard  him  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  After  some  twenty-four 
hours  of  rain,  the  night  had  been  frosty  enough 
to  film  thinly  over  the  WatiT  Lily  tubs,  but 
the  sun  rose  bright  and  remained  unclouded 
till  sunset.  A  finer  day  for  spring  to  open 
there  could  not  have  been,  and  evidently  the 
birds  thought  so.  In  going  into  town  of  a 
morning,  I  have  to  walk  along  a  drive  a  mile 
or  so  in  length  bordered  on  each  side  with 
a  luxuriant  belt  of  thick  bush,  for  the 
most  part  native  trees,  such  as  Fuchsia, 
Broadleaf,  Tiscrub  and  so  on.  This  belt 
is  alive  with  birds,  and  it  may  inte- 
rest lovers  of  birds  in  England  to  know 
how  they  thrive  here.  From  end  to  end  of 
the  drive  there  was  this  morning  a  full  choir 
of  songsters.  The  dominant  note  was  the 
loud,  bold,  and,  as  I  think,  somewhat  coarse 
whistle  of  the  thrush.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
thrush  on  every  tree,  and  their  concerted,  or 
rather  antiplionic,  music  made  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  softer  undertones  of  the 
smaller  birds.  But  suddenly  at  one  sunny 
bend  of  the  road  I  heard  the  first  welcome 
note  of  tlie  cliaffinch — only  one  pific,  so  that 
I  almost  doubted  whether  I  had  rightly  heard, 
but  there  followed  his  well-known  double 
call  chir[i,  and  then  I  saw  him.  It  was  tlie 
chaffinch  sure  enough.  A  mile  further  on 
another  broke  into  song,  and  repeated  his 
short  ditty  five  times.  The  date  on  wliich  1 
first  heard  the  chaffinch  last  year  was  August 
2,  and  then  I  heard  two  separate  birds,  as 
this  year  on  the  1st.  The  chaffinch  is  not, 
I  regret  to  say,  plentiful  with  us,  and  his 
tribe  does  not  increase  if  it  does  not  diminisii. 
In  my  experience  the  chaffinch  is  for  the 
most  part  a  morning  singer ;  a  sunny  morn- 
ing and  a  sheltered  piece  of  wood  are  his 
delight.  ( )tlicr  birds  svere  also  active.  In 
my  walk  along  the  drive  in  the  morning  and 
my  return  walk  in  the  evening  I  either  saw 
or  heard  the  following :  Two  lark.s,  not  in 
song,  but  fluttering  in  mid  air  in  an  open 
paddock  ;  blackbirds  numerous,  but  not  in 
song,  the  chiding  chatter,  however,  that  these 
Ijirds  indulge  in  when  disturbed  being  loud 
enougli,  with  much  strutting  and  flirting  by 
the  roailway  ;  a  goldfinch,  this  bird  being  very 
plentiful  here ;  the  hedge  sparrow  in  very 
joyful  song  and  preparing  to  be  busy  ;  the 
fussy  starling,  uttering  occasionally  his  long 
spring  wdiistle  ;  the  liouso  sparrow,  unfortu- 
nately too  numerous  and  noisy.  Add  to 
these  imported  birds  three  of  our  own  native 
birds,  all  interesting.  There  was  the  little 
wax-eye  (Zosterops  lateralis),  hunting  in 
flocks  for  jiarasites  of  the  aphis  tribe,  and  all 
the  time  uttering  his  shrill  monotonous  chirp. 
Next  the  equally  small,  but  delightful  little 
liird,  the  grey  warbler,  called  by  the  natives 
riroriro,  and  hj  the  learned  (ierygone  flavi- 
ventris.  You  may  often  see  this  little  bird 
flitting  from  Imsh  to  bush,  the  tips  of  its  tail 
feathers  forming  a  little  semi-circle  of  white. 
You  may  also  often  hear  its  sweet,  but  mono- 
tonous trill,  as  I  heard  it  this  evening,  but 
you  will  rarely  see  it  and  hear  it  at  the  same 


time.  Often  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  it,  I 
have  never  seen  it  singing,  or,  indeed, 
seen  it  in  repose  at  all,  for  it  is  a  little 
Ariel  among  birds.  The  third  of  the  three 
native  birds  to  which  I  havi!  referred  is 
tlu!  brll-binl,  or  korimako  of  the  Jlaoris, 
Anlhornis  iiielanura  of  ornithologists.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  frequentiid  my  garden,  being 
attracted  by  the  blossoms  of  the  Pyrus 
japonica,  from  which  it  seems  to  get  honey, 
but  of  late  I  have  not  seen  it.  Anything 
richer  than  the  more  mellow  of  its  notes  it 
would  be  hard  to  conceive,  though  there  arc 
notes  in  its  compass  that  are  not  so  musical, 
being  more  like  a  husky  whisper.  So  much 
for  tli(^  birds  on  this  first  morning  of  spring. 
I  fear  I  have  lieen  tedious  on  a  subject  inter- 
esting to  myself,  but  which  may  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place  in  a  journal  devoted  to 
horticulture. 

As  to  flowers  on  this  August  1,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  plants  more  or  less  in  bloom 
in  the  garden  to-day  : — 


Crocuses  in  variety,  nu- 
merous 

Omphaiodes  verna 

Dapfine  Mezereon 

Myosotis  dissitifiora 

Daff  odiis,  double  pseudo- 
Narcissus 

Narcissus  odorus 

Hepaticas,  several  col- 
ours 

Anemones,  garden  kinds 

Anemone  apennina 

Snowdrops 

Primroses,  single  and 
double,  various  colours 

Polyanthuses,  selfs  and 
laced 

Arabis 

Scilla  sibirica 

Agathica  coelestis 

Honesty 

Helleborus  niger  varie- 
ties 

Helleborus  orientalis  va- 
rieties 

Helleborus  fictidus 

Vinca  minor 

Duncdin. 


Violets 

Allium 

Pyrus  japonica,  red  and 
white 

Khododendron,  fine  crim- 
son 

Berberis  Darwini 

Laurustinus 

Heaths,  three  varieties 

Epacris 

Bauera 

Yellow  Jasmine 

Cyclamens 

Iris  stylosa 

Daisies 

Pansies 

Wallflowers 

Acacias 

Winter  Aconite 

Flowering  Currant 

Spring  SnowQake 

Yellow  Corchorus 

Common  Broom 

Banksia  (species  un- 
known) 

lonopsidium 

A.  VV. 


*^*  The  proper  spelling  of  the  Narcissyou 
refer  to  is  heminalis.  The  authority  for  the 
name  is  Haworth,  and  it  is  figured  in  "  Par- 
kinson," p.  93,  fig.  4.  It  is  this  year  included 
in  Messrs.  Barr's  catalogue. — Ed. 


Tritoma  Diana,  flowers  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Prichard,  of  Christchurch,  Hants, 
is  a  very  beautiful  hybrid  raised  by  Max  Leichtlin. 
It  is  quite  deciduous,  not  half  evergreen,  like  the 
varieties  of  T.  Uvaria.  A  light  covering  of 
Bracken  in  winter  is  sufficient  protection  in  cold 
districts. 

Massing'  hardy  flowers. — This  method  of 
disposing  hardy  plants  in  borders  is  well  shown  at 
Forde  Abbey  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  plan.  It  is  not  merely  that  by  this 
plan  a  better  effect  is  obtained,)  but  each  kind  or 
variety  exhibits  its  merits  far  more  effectively  than 
is  the  case  where  only  small  or  even  moderately-sized 
plants  stand  singly.  A  fine  cluster  of  Rudbeckia 
Newmanni  was  glorious,  for  it  was  G  feet  through 
and  a  mass  of  flowers  ;  Aster  Amellus  was  the  game, 
so  also  were  big  clumps  of  Chrysanthemum  latifo- 
lium  and  other  things  in  bloom.  Anemone  japonica 
alba  was  a  mass  of  snow  white  flowers.  If  this 
plan  could  be  more  fully  adopted,  it  would  do  far 
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more  than  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished  towards 
popularising  hardy  flowers.  It  is  the  rule  also 
at  Forde  Abbey  to  intermix  tender  and  hardy 
flowers  in  the  kitchen  garden  flower  borders. 
In  this  way  double  Zinnias  are  truly  beautiful. 
Seed  purchased  in  colours,  sown  separately,  the 
seedling  plants  being  put  out  in  this  way  in 
blocks  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  long,  produced  effects 
that  excel  immensely  all  that  is  got  from  any 
mixed  bed  of  Zinnias.  The  colouring  of  some  of 
the  varieties,  too,  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  at  this  season  could  be  more  attractive. 
Then  large  patches  of  crimson  Phlox  Drummondi, 
or  white,  blue  and  red  Asters  are  delightful.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  bad  Aster  season.  Here  at  least  these 
flowers  are  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  Asters  well  can 
be.  The  effort  to  make  outdoor  flowers  specially 
effective  is  at  this  place  remarkably  successful, 
and  Mr.  Crook  practises  well  what  he  preaches. — 
A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

A  FAVOURABLE  Sign  of  the  times  in  connection  with 
flower  garden  work  is  furnished  by  the  ever- 
increasing  display  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers  to  be 
found  at  nearly  all  shows,  and  the  yearly  increase 
in  the  number  of  growers,  both  trade  and  private, 
who  make  a  speciality  of  their  cultivation.  With 
the  planting  season  close  upon  us  it  may  therefore 
be  advisable  to  devote  a  few  notes  to  some  of  the 
good  things  that  have  been  prominently  to  the  fore 
this  year,  with  special  reference  to  those  flowers 
that  have  proved  of  great  value  for  cutting.  I  should 
like  at  the  outset  to  make  a  strong  point  in  the 
case  of  the  formation  of  new  herbaceous  borders  in 
favour  of  the  advisability  of  planting  all  things  in 
fair-sized  groups,  not  a  dozen  different  varieties  in 
as  many  feet,  but  clumps,  a  space  of  3  square  feet 
given  up  to  each  particular  flower.  To  do  the 
border  thoroughly  well  at  the  outset  and  to  plant 
in  this  manner  are  essential  not  only  for  an  effec- 
tive display,  but  because  the  majority  of  herba- 
ceous things  do  not  like  the  spade  and  lifting 
operations  going  on  every  year ;  they  will  stand  for 
many  years  with  a  good  annual  surface  mulching, 
and  in  the  case  of  ramblers  a  little  attention  to  keep 
them  within  bounds.  I  pass  by  the  Iris,  Pyrethrum, 
Phlox,  and  Pentstemon  families  that  are  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  varieties  ;  new  sorts  as  they 
appear  have  always  been  promptly  noted  in  The 
Garden,  and  cultural  directions  have  after 
appeared.  I  must,  however,  say  one  word  in  favour 
of  the  new  dwarf  Phloxes,  about  18  inches  in 
height,  that  are  likely  to  prove  grand  subjects  for 
beds.  There  is  already  a  great  variety  in  colour, 
tbe  trusses  are  very  fine,  and  the  individual  pips 
are  as  a  rule  beautifully  shaped  and  of  immense 
size.  The  only  objection  likely  to  be  made 
to  them  for  prominent  planting  is  that  they 
are  rather  short-lived,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  planted  in  a  mass  they  would 
naturally  not  all  be  quite  at  their  best  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  heads  were  promptly  nipped  off,  they 
throw  up  quickly  in  favourable  seasons  and  furnish 
a  second  display.  I  was  very  much  interested  this 
year  in  a  first  experience  with  Anomatheca 
cruenta.  a  miniature  Irid  of  great  beauty.  It  evi- 
dently likes  a  sunny  south  border  and  a  rather 
light,  deeply  pulverised  soil.  Given  this  and  a 
heavy  winter  mulching  of  half  rotten  leaves,  there 
is  apparently  nothing  to  be  gained  by  an  early 
autumn  lifting  and  winter  storing.  Exactly  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  io  the  Montbretias  or 
Tritonias,  also  an  exceedingly  valuable  race  for 
cuttirg.  T.  crocosmifeflora  should  be  largely 
grown  for  this  purpose  ;  arranged  with  its  own 
foliage  in  trumpet  vases  or  white  china  stands  it  is 
very  beautiful.  Nearly  everyone  knows  the  double 
Achillea  ptarmica,  but  the  new  forms  Snowball  and 
The  Pearl  are  rarer  ;  they  are  simply  dwarf  gems, 
the  flowers  of  a  beautiful  clear  white,  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  double  Peach-leaved  Cam- 
panula, and  borne  on  long  light  flower-stalks.  I 
have  noticed  many  fine  displajs  of  the  Sea 
Lavendeis  thie  summer,  Statice  latifolia  and  S. 
elata.  For  large  bowls  or  vases  they  form  an  ad- 
mirable base  or  carpet  with  other  sprays  arranged 


to  droop  gracefully  round  and  over  the  bowl  asso- 
ciated with  spikes  of  taller  flowers,  of  which  the 
Tritonia  above  named  or  Spiraea  palmata  are  ex- 
amples. The  Sea  I.avenders  pay  for  good  cultiva- 
tion ;  they  like  a  bastard-trenched  fairly  good 
border,  and  once  planted  should  be  left  severely 
alone,  as  old  crowns  do  not  care  about  removal. 
Indeed,  if  when  this  is  really  necessary  stout  pieces 
of  root  are  firmly  inserted  in  soil  similar  to  that 
above  named,  the  latter  will  show  considerably 
more  vigour  the  following  season  than  the  old 
crowns. 

A  Funkia  sold  as  subcordata  grandiflora,  but 
which,  I  think,  should  be  simply  grandiflora  or 
japonica,  has  flowered  well  this  year ;  the  flower- 
stalk  is  thrown  well  above  the  foliage,  and  the 
flowers  themselves  are  very  fragrant.  This  Funkia 
likes  a  cool  spot  in  the  border  and  a  deep,  fairly 
rich  soil.  Care  must  be  taken  in  ordering  to  specify 
both  the  habit  of  this  particular  variety  and  the 
scent  of  the  flower,  or  the  purchaser  may  possibly 
be  disappointed  and  get  F.  subcordata,  a  very 
different  thing.  Reference  was  made  earlier  in 
the  season  to  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and  (not 
suffering  to  any  extent  from  the  prolonged  drought) 
it  flowered  very  freely.  Like  the  varieties  of 
Statice  already  alluded  to,  this  Gypsophila  asso- 
ciates admirably  in  vases  with  other  flowers  with 
tall  or  graceful  spikes.  It  is  at  its  best  in  ordinary 
seasons  on  a  sunny,  rather  dry  border,  and  indi- 
vidual plants  increasing  slowly  in  bulk  should  be 
planted  rather  closely  together.  Helianthus  Soleil 
d'Or  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  garden  flowers  at 
the  present  time,  a  large  bank  immediately  in  front 
of  three  or  four  plants  of  Lawson's  Cypress  making 
a  very  effective  group.  It  has  not  made  quite 
such  vigorous  growth  as  usual,  but  is  a  mass  of 
flower.  Smaller  double  flowers  are  furnished  by 
Bouquet  d'Or,  and  fine  large  singles  by  multiflorus 
maximus.  Two  excellent  Starworts  of  the  present 
date  (September  21)  are  Amellus  major,  a  fine 
flower  considerably  larger  than  the  type  and  of 
free,  robust  habit,  and  vimineus,  with  small 
flowers  and  very  delicate  foliage.  Even  a  short 
and  necessarily  imperfect  list  of  good  hardy  vase 
flowers  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  on 
the  late  summer  and  October-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums. Hardy  perhaps  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  is  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  this  race,  but 
they  are  so  valuable  for  cutting  when  other  things 
are  getting  scarce,  that  one  must  include  them  in  a 
list  of  useful  outdoor  flowers.  Where  the  October- 
flowering  sorts  are  planted  either  in  big  clumps 
on  borders  or  in  beds,  I  should  strongly  advise  a 
few  upright  stakes  or  poles  at  intervals  round 
about  them,  and  facilities  for  putting  on  quickly 
cross  pieces  and  tiffany  or  some  material  of  the 
kind.  A  late  September  frost  is  sometimes  of 
sufficient  severity  to  spoil  all  bloom  if  it  is  quite 
without  shelter.  I  remember  only  a  few  seasons 
back  the  blackening  of  buds  of  nearly  all  un- 
housed Azaleas  and  winter  Chrysanthemums 
where  the  custodians  thereof  with  an  eye  to  the 
weather  had  not  turned  out  late  at  night,  laid  all 
pots  on  their  sides  and  covered  with  thick  tiffany, 

Claremont.  E.  Bukkell. 


CARNATION  PLAN  TING. 
The  Carnation  has  stood  out  conspicuously  all 
through  the  year  as  well  able  to  resist  drought, 
and  if  the  flowering  season  has  been  shorter  than 
usual,  it  has  left  us  a  good  legacy  in  the  shape  of 
strong,  well-rooted  layers.  By  early  planting  of 
these  we  are  carried  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess another  year.  Our  own  layers  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  so  far  as  strength  and  abundance  of 
roots  are  concerned,  and  I  think  this  rnust  be  the 
general  experience,  for  of  many  new  kinds  coming 
in  for  I  rial  even  from  the  far  north,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  all  are  strong  and  well  rooted.  Apparently 
the  best  Carnations  of  the  future  will  have  that  all- 
essential  quality — vigour  of  constitution,  as  many 
of  the  newer  kinds  are  remarkably  strong,  with 
rich  broad  grass.  The  new  Lady  Nina  Balfour  is 
a  good  eximple.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  or  two  cor- 


respondents writing  to  me  say  they  are  obliged  to 
defer  planting  till  there  are  prospects  of  rain.  It 
is  surprising,  however,  to  notice  how  well  the 
layers  have  rooted,  though  scarcely  a  shower  has 
damped  them  and  the  ground  has  never  been 
wetted  thoroughly  since  they  were  put  down 
When  planting  is  pursued  during  such  weather  as 
we  have  experienced  of  late,  the  pl,-'.nts,  though 
they  may  have  good  balls  of  roots,  need  at  least  one 
thorough  good  watering  to  start  them  afresh.  The 
most  economical,  and  certainly  the  most  effectual 
way  of  watering  them  is  to  leave  the  soil  as  a  loose 
cup  round  the  plant  and  thoroughly  soak  it,  filling 
up  and  making  firm  after.  This,  well  done,  usually 
suffices  to  start  the  plants,  and  new  roots  are 
formed  in  a  few  days.  If  plants  are  put  out  and 
made  as  firm  as  is  essential  for  them  before  being 
watered,  overhead  watering  after,  unless  very 
copious,  fails  to  reach  the  roots.  Under  the  treat- 
ment I  here  suggest,  with  the  additional  en- 
couragement of  placing  a  handful  of  road  grit  or 
sea  sand  and  wood  ashes  in  mixture  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  this  inducing  early  rooting, 
many  plants  have  been  put  out  during  the  great 
heat  of  this  September,  and  apparently  they  have 
not  suffered  in  the  least.  A.  H. 


Helianthus  multiflorus  Soleil  d'Or.— This 
is  one  of  the  showiest  of  all  the  perennial  Helian- 
thuses,  growing  about  4  feet  in  height,  compact, 
and  bearing  a  quantity  of  large  double  flowers 
of  an  intense  yellow  colour. 

African  Marigolds  have  stood  the  hot 
weather  remarkably  well,  at  least  for  many  weeks 
past  they  have  been  amongst  the  gayest  flowers  in 
the  garden.  One  scarcely  sees  sufficient  of  the 
best  forms  of  this  fine  flower,  and  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, made  to  look  ridiculous  at  exhibitions  by 
the  absurd  way  in  which  it  is  staged.  The  orange- 
coloured  kind  is  rich,  and  several  splendid  strains 
are  in  the  trade;  whilst  contrast  is  provided  by 
the  kind  named  Lemon  Queen,  which  is  rather  tall 
in  growth,  the  large  flowers  being  of  a  distinct 
lemon  colour. 

Nolana  atriplic' folia. — The  Nolanas  are  very 
charming  annuals  of  prostrate  or  trailing  habit. 
They  belong  to  the  Convolvulus  family  and  are 
easily  grown,  doing  well  when  sown  where  they 
are  to  bloom,  as  they  rather  resent  transplanting. 
Two  or  three  species  are  in  cultivation,  but  that 
named  above  is  about  the  best,  and  a  very  pretty 
thing  when  doing  well.  Creeping  on  the  ground 
or  over  stone  edgings  it  flowers  profusely,  the 
flowers  being  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
field  Bindweed,  and  of  a  delightful  blue  colour 
with  a  white  throat.  With  plenty  of  room,  which 
is  generally  denied  to  annuals,  it  grows  and  flowers 
for  some  time. — A.  H. 

Gladiolus  Childsi.  —  One  of  the  several 
races  of  Gladioli  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
years  is  that  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  L  Childs,  of  New 
York,  and  it  contains  some  striking  and  very  dis- 
tinct varieties.  Mr.  Childs  kindly  sent  us  a  few 
kinds  for  trial  this  spring.  Ben  Hur  is  splendid, 
fine  in  form,  with  a  large  open  flower  of  great 
width  and  striking  beauty.  Its  colour  is  a  soft 
salmon  shade  with  darker  markings  in  the  throat. 
W.  Falconer  is  very  bright  in  a  soft  shade  of 
salmon-pink  feathered  wiih  cerise.  Mrs.  B;echer 
is  most  effective,  being  of  a  rich  deep  red ;  and 
Henry  Gillman,  also  red,  has  a  white  throat  and  a 
white  line  down  the  centre  of  the  petals. 

Everlasting  Peas. — However  unfavourable 
the  intense  heat  and  prolonged  drought  may  have 
been  to  many  flowers  generally,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  affected  the  blooming  powers  of  the 
pink  and  white  forms  of  the  common  Everlasting 
Pea.  I  have  a  number  of  old  specimens  of  both 
varieties  that  I  grow  for  cut  bloom,  and  although 
they  came  into  flower  quite  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  they  are  now  in  fall  beauty.  I  have  cut 
sacks  of  bloom  from  them  this  summer,  and  evi- 
dently only  cold  weather  will  stop  the  production 
of  flowers.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  finer  in 
the  outdoor  garden  at  this  time  of  year  than  well- 
established  specimens  of  the   white   Everlasting 
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Pea ;  when  huntlieds  of  trusses  are  open  at  the 
same  time  the  effect  is  very  fine.  We  have  cer- 
tainly notliing  among  hardy  climbers  that  will 
give  for  such  a  lengthened  period  so  large  an 
amount  of  exquisitely  pure  white  flowers  which 
are  invaluable  for  wreaths  and  crosses.  Every- 
one who  has  these  to  make  should  grow  some 
good  specimens  of  this  white  Pea,  and  I  have  used 
them  freely  for  this  purpose  with  white  Lapa- 
gerias — a  very  pretty  combination.  The  continuous 
blooming  character  of  Everlasting  Peas  can,  in  dry 
summers  at  least,  only  be  assured  by  deep  culture. 
If  the  roots  can  run  down  3  feet  into  the  ground 
the  plants  will  continue  to  bloom  even  in  very 
parching  weather.  In  shallow  soils  they  are 
apt  to  go  out  of  bloom  by  the  middle  of  August. 
With  a  free  root-run,  picking  oft  all  seed-pods  that 
may  form,  and  giving  a  good  soaking  about  twice 
in  a  hot  summer,  one  may  gather  fine  blooms  for 
a  period  of  three  months  or  more  from  the  same 
plants.— J.  ( ■.  B. 

Hardy  Cyclamens  make  a  pleasing  show  of 
colour  in  mid-September,  and  C'.  neapolitanum, 
better  known  under  its  synonymn  of  C.  hederae- 
folium,  is  a  delightful  autumn  liower,  varying  in 
colour,  and  with  fine  marbled  leafage.  The  white 
form  named  album  is  very  pure,  and  mixed  with 
the  others  looks  well  on  the  rockery.  The  hardy 
Cyclamens  are  prettier  on  the  rockery  than  in  the 
open,  and  in  every  good  rock  garden  large  clumps 
should  be  planted  to  give  interest  through  the 
winter  months.  A  light  vegetable  soil  suits  them 
best,  and  little  sheltered  nooks,  so  to  speak,  afford 
protection  to  the  flowers  from  the  weather. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


APPLE  ECKLINVILLE. 

AcooRiiiNo  to  the  "Fruit  Manual,"  this  excel- 
lent Apple  was  raised  early  in  the  present 
century  at  Ecklinville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast,  by  a  Scotch  gardener  of  the  name  of 
Logan.  It  has  long  been  extensively  grown 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  in  England.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, and  more  especially  since  the  rage  for 
fruit  growing  for  profit  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced, Ecklinville  has  been  planted  by  the 
thousand,  this  being  one  of  the  few  varieties 
that  nurserymen  can  never  grow  enough  of. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  it  is 
included  in  every  selection  of  cooking  Apples, 
however  limited,  that  is  given.  This  variety 
possesses  the  nn-rit  of  being  of  very  robust 
habit  of  growth,  and  yet  is  an  abundant 
bearer,  quite  small  trees  cropping  freely,  while 
large  specimens  seldom  fail  to  produce  fruit  by 
the  bushel.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  a  bush  form,  the  branches  being  erect, 
very  still',  and  not  forming  a  lot  of  spray.  As 
I  have  it  on  the  Crab  stock  and  low  stem,  the 
trees  are  about  12  foet  through  and  as  much  in 
height,  and  no  trees  serve  us  better  than  these 
do— without  much  trouble,  too.  It  should  be 
added  that  ours  is  a  heavy  clayey  soil,  and 
Ecklinville  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  for 
heavy  as  well  as  medium  soils.  Bushes  and 
pyramids  on  the  English  Paradise  stock  also 
do  well,  the  trees  producing  freely  and  looking 
very  healthy,  although  excessive  productiveness 
greatly  checks  growth.  It  forms  a  fairly  large 
compact  head  when  grown  as  an  orchard  tree, 
and,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  crops  heavily  in 
most  seasons.  Unfortunately,  the  fruit  does 
not  keep  well,  and  this  season,  instead  of  its 
being  good  throughout  October  and  later, 
s-carcely  a  sound  fruit  wdl  be  left  by  the  end  of 
September.  Ecklinville,  then,  should  not  be 
planted  very  extensively  for  home  use,  two  or 
three  fairly  large  trees  being  enough  for  most 


places,  a  single  tree  only  being  planted  in  quite    for  cooking  during  the  late  winter  and  spring,  as 
small  gardens.     When  it  is   intended  to  grow    it  is  one  of  the  best  keepers.     This  old  Apple  is 


Apples  extensively  for  market,  then  the 
variety  under  notice  may  well  be  planted 
by  the  score  or  hundred,  according  to  circum- 
stances, many  dwarf  as  well  as  standard  trees 
being  included.  The  advice  often  given  to 
market  the  fruit  direct  from  the  trees  ought 
certainly  to  be  followed.  It  is  too  soft  for 
storing,  and  being  large,  also  cooking  well,  no 
great  difliculty  is  experienced  in  finding  a  good 
market.  W.  I. 

Shepherd's  Seedling  Apple.— I  met  with 
this  very  excellent  variety  recently  in  several  cot- 
tage gardens  at  Messington,  Surrey,  where  it  is 
found  as  old  standard  trees.  Shepherd's  Seedling 
is  a  fine  kitchen  variety  of  handsome  conical  form, 
very  firm ,  heavy,  and  a  good  keeper.  On  old  trees  — 
for  I  know  nothing  of  its  cropping  quality  on  young 


[irobably  more  largely  grown  in  Hampshire  than 
elsewhere. — A.  D. 


APRICOTS  IN  FRANCE. 
The  paper  read  by  Mons.  F.  Janiin  (p.  in  I)  is 
most  important  and  interesting,  though  it  fails 
to  inform  English  readers  as  to  a  question  I  Lave 
frequently  asked  in  The  Oakhkn  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  Apricot 
in  France.  A  good  many  have  supposed  that 
the  varieties  were  inferior,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  raised  from  seed,  and  that  this  largely 
accounted  for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Mons.  F.  Jamin  finally  disposes  of  this  fallacy 
by  informing  us  that  French  Apricots  are  mostly 
worked  on  the  St.  Julien  Plum. 
Besides,  the  Royal,  the  Peach,  the 
Blenheim  and  even  the  Moorpark 
seem  to  be  grown,  as  well  as  other 
and  more  specially  French  varie- 
ties. True,  the  Apricot  in  France 
is  grown  in  the  open  as  a  bush 
or  dwarf  standard  tree,  while  in 
England  it  is  grown  on  walls,  and 
possibly  our  walls  provide  a  better 
climate  for  Apricots  than  the  open 
air  in  France,  however  superior 
the  climate  or  larger  the  average 
of  sunshine.  This  seems  plausible 
enough  at  first  sight,  but  it  will 
hardly  bear  investigation  ;  for 
though  we  can  hardly  ripen  credit- 
able Grapes  on  our  walls  in 
England,  these  ripen  readily  in 
France  in  the  open  air,  thus 
proving  that  France  without  walla 
provides  a  climate  for  such  fruit 
equal  to  England  with  brick  walls 
of  the  most  superior  character. 
Giving  up,  then,  the  seedling  and 
climatic  theory  of  deterioration, 
we  turn  in  other  directions  in 
search  of  the  causes  of  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  French  Apricots 
are  far  inferior  to  English.  These 
are  probably  overcropping,  in- 
ferior culture,  early  gathering, 
and  the  selection  of  the  best  for 
local  or  home  use.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting back  the  young  wood  annu- 
ally to  an  average  of  four  eyes 
would  prove  a  sure  physical  anti- 
dote to  overcropping,  and  it  might 
were  all  or  most  Apricot  fruit 
produced  on  the  young  wood  of 
the  previous  year.  But  it  is  not, 
and  even  this  incessant  pruning  forces  the  dwarf 
standard  and  bush  Apricots  to  become  nests  of 
spurs,  as  anyone  may  soon  prove  for  himself 
who  grows  Apricots  under  glass  in  this  country 
and  prunes  them  annually  on  French  lines. 
your  readers  to  hear  that  in  our  garden  (the  soil  Overcropping,  while  reducing  the  size  of 
of  which  is  a  very  light  sand)  several  Fig  trees  j  fj.^^^  ^i^^  lowers  its  quality.  From  quality 
against  south  and  south-west  walls  are  ripening  a  I  ^^  ^^'^^  sense  the  very  important  factor  of  size  is 
second  crop  of  fruit  The  Figs  are  small,  about  |  ,i„jinated,  though  in  ordinary  cases  size  alone 
the  size  of  Walnuts,  but  very  sweet.-C.  M.,  ^"^"^l  ^^^^^^  ^  f  J^  number  ,  f  points  in  determination 

''""■       ^,   ^         .^  *         »       1        wi,  of   quality.     But  the   point   here   and   now   is 

Hambledon  Deux  Ans  Apple  -When  re-         4        '  .^  f„^  {^^  ^mong  fruits  if  too 

cently  at  Hackwood  Park,  Basmgstoke,  I  noticed  ^^'^^^f  ^„^g,,the  quality  as  well  as  lessens  the 
the  extraordmary  heavy  crops  very  large  old  trees  severe  loweis  y""  '  ,  ,/.  „^_  ,-,„rtlv  account 
of  this  fine  old  cooking  Apple  were  carrying,  some  size  of  the  whole,  and  tins  may  partly  account 
having  from  18  bushels  to  20  bushels,  and  generally  for  the  lack  of  colour,  as  well  as  flavour,  in 
a  very  fine  sample.     Mr.  Bowerman  remarked  that '  French  Apricots. 

he  bad  never  seen  the  fruits  finer  or  earlier,  due  no  i  ,       .,,,u,,r<.   oivpn     Mons    F    Jamin 

doubt  to  the  abundant  sun-heat  of  the  summer,,       As    to    the    ''fll'^£l^\^^"^^^^^^^^ 
although  the  drought  has  been   felt  also.      The   assures  us   that   the  trees  thrne  without  an^ 
variety  is  at  Hackwood  held  in  very  high  favour   particular  attention.       Ibe  trees  are   at    their 


Apple  Ecklinville  Seedling. 


trees — it  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  I  think  equal 
to  any  others.     In  the  district  to  which  I  refer  the 
Apple  is  held  in  high  esteem.     It  certainly  merits 
planting  as  a  first-class  orchard  variety.— A.  D. 
Fig  trees  in  Surrey. — It  may  interest  some  of 
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best  at  an  age  of  from  ten  to  fifty  years. 
Neither  does  the  soil  become  at  all  exhausted. 
Every  year  the  trees  which  perish  from  old  age 
or  other  causes  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  which 
always  seem  to  grow  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  "In  S])ite  of  the  favourable  condi- 
tions," Mons.  F.  .Jamin  adds,  "  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  yield  of  fruit  is  at  all  uuiform  in 
quantity  or  quality."  There  is  no  mention  of 
mulching,  manuring,  watering,  fruit-thinning 
when  young,  or  all  the  rest  of  what  is  meant 
by  liberal  culture  in  England.  That  it  is 
gathered  early  is  proved  by  Mons.  F.  Jamin's 
paper,  from  which  it  appears  that  only 
superior  samples  are  hand-picked  and  sold  at 
superior  prices.  Growers  who  sell  their  crop^ 
off  the  trees  get  lower  prices,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  incur  the  expense  of  gather- 
ing nor  of  other  items  which  tend  to  lessen  the 
profits  of  those  who  pick  and  sell  their  own 
fruit.  Can  it  be  the  Ajiricots  are  shaken  en 
masse  oft'  the  trees  while  yet  so  green  as  to  bear 
such  rough  handling  with  impunity.  The 
toughness  and  comparative  tastelessness  of  all 
the  Apricots  I  have  eaten  in  France  point 
to  immaturity  as  the  main  cause  of  the  lack 
of  quality  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  surely 
pay  the  growers  better  to  allow  the  climate 
which  ripens  Figs  perfectly  in  the  open  to  ripen 
Apricots  into  higher  quality  before  gather- 
ing. But  it  seems  that  the  French  select  their 
best  samples— as  the  Chinese  do  their  choicest 
teas— for  local  or  home  consumption.  To  make 
them  good,  infinitely  better,  for  home  consump- 
tion, it  would  be  wise  of  them  to  avoid  all  the 
deteriorating  causes  here  specified,  and  there 
may  be  others.  So  much  trouble  is  taken  with 
packing  of  Apricots  in  the  boxes  referred  to, 
and  in  candying  or  crystallising  Apricots  in 
sugar,  that  it  would  pay  the  growers  to  have 
riper  and  more  luscious  fruits  to  start  with. 
And  for  jam-making,  to  say  nothing  of  the  addi- 
tion of  Marrows  and  Golden  Gourds,  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  grow  the  sugar  Lu  the  fruit 
than  to  have  to  add  so  much  cane  or  Beetroot 
sugar  to  preserve  unripe  or  inferior  Apricots  or 
any  other  fruit.  D.  T.  Flsh. 


Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  — The  fine 
fruits  of  this  variety  recently  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Payne,  The  Palace,  Wells,  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Bar- 
ham  Court,  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the 
Apple,  and  among  those  who  came  to  see  Mr. 
Payne's  fruit  when  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
was  Mr.  Peasgood,  the  raiser.  It  appears  that 
when  at  school  Mrs.  Peasgood  had  an  Apple  given 
her,  and  she  sowed  one  of  the  pips  in  a  flower-pot, 
which  in  course  of  time  grew  and  was  planted  in 
her  father's  garden.  Some  seven  years  or  so  after- 
wards she  was  married  to  Mr.  Peasgood,  and  the 
seedling  Apple  tree  accompanied  her  to  her  new 
home.  In  its  fourteenth  year  the  tree  bore  fruit, 
and  its  fine  appearance  being  noticed  it  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Peasgood  at  a  flower  show  in 
Burghley  Park,  Stamford,  some  years  ago.  It  was 
then  sent  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  cer- 
tificated under  the  name  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
and  eventually  put  into  commerce.  Mr.  Payne  re- 
ports that  the  tree  in  the  Palace  Gardens,  WeUs, 
which  bore  the  fine  fruit  recently  shown  in  Lon- 
don, occupies  a  south-west  aspect,  being  grown 
against  a  stone  wall  IG  feet  high,  at  the  back  of 
which  is  a  terrace,  which  keeps  the  wall  cold  and 
damp,  and  no  other  kind  of  fruit  has  prospered 
there  before.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree  from 
side  to  side  are  17  feet,  and  it  is  14  feet  higb, 
covering  some  230  superficial  feet.  It  is  dwarf 
trained,  fan-shaped,  but  the  stock  upon  which  the 
tree  was  worked  is  not  known.  The  tree  bore  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  but  they  were  thinned  out  to  sixty-two,  all 
of  which  matured,  not  one  weighing  less  than  a 


pound,  and  all  beautifully  coloured,  as  the  sample 
shown  in  London  testified.  The  tree  was  planted 
seven  years  ago,  and  from  1888  onwards  fruit  from 
it  has  secured  for  Mr.  Payne  first  prizes  at  Taunton, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  Wells,  Street,  Weston,  &c.,  and 
never  once  a  second  prize. — R.  D. 

Our  fruit  trees  and  drought.  —  Frequent 
mention  of  the  singularly  unseasonable  flowering 
of  Laburnum  and  similar  trees,  with  an  occasional 
outbreak  of  Apples  and  Pears,  serves  to  show  what 
might  have  happened  to  our  fruit  trees  generally 
where  they  have  specially  suffered  from  the  drought 
had  a  very  heavy  rainfall  taken  place  during  Sep- 
tember. There  seems  to  be  now  some  fear  lest  the 
drought  should  leave  the  buds  in  such  a  starved 
condition,  that  they  may  not  be  fruitful  next  season. 
That  so  far  is  only  conjecture,  whilst  had  there 
been  a  heavy  rainfall  so  as  to  lead  to  sudden  and 
strong  root  excitement  this  autumn,  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  in  many  cases  the  then  almost  dor- 
mant buds  would  have  been  prematurelyjdriven 
into  bloom,  and  hope  of  a  fruit  crop  next  year 
would  have  been  destroyed.  So  long  as  the  buds 
remain  at  rest  at  least  there  is  room  for  hope,  and 
although  we  must  admit  that  the  early  defoliation 
of  the  trees  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  small 
or  apparently  imperfect  buds,  yet  they  may  swell 
a  good  deal  presently  after  rain  comes  (but  all  dan- 
ger from  unseasonable  expansion  is  past),  or  they 
may  not  move  at  all  till  the  spring,  when  a  gradual 
swelling  may  precede  blooming.  In  any  case,  so 
long  as  the  buds  are  dormant  they  leave  room  for 
hope.  It  is  very  certain  that  only  an  abnormal 
winter's  rainfall  can  compensate  for  the  drought  of 
the  long  summer.  If  that  does  not  come,  then  our 
fruit  trees  may  have  to  endure  much  severer  root 
drought  next  year  than  they  have  had  to  encounter 
this  season.  The  soil  is  now  as  dry  as  powder 
several  feet  down.  There  is  little  or  no  reserve  of 
moisture,  and  the  ground  will  require  an  immense 
rainfall  to  make  good  the  deficiency.— A.  D. 


OUTDOOR  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

The  season,  unpropitious  as  it  has  been  for  so 
many  crops,  has  proved  an  excellent  one  for 
open-air  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  This  has 
been  proved  everywhere,  judging  from  the  many 
autumn  shows,  where  they  have  been  staged 
in  large  numbers  of  excellent  quality  and 
fine  size.  The  season,  too,  has  been  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  duration.  Never  before, 
probably,  were  Peaches  gathered  at  such  an 
early  date  as  this  year,  an  experience  that 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  more  extended  plant- 
ing on  outdoor  walls,  as  well  as  a  fuller 
measure  of  attention  in  the  details  of  pruning, 
thin  training,  and  timely  protection  of  the 
blooms  in  spring.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  very  many  gardens  good  crops  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  can  be  grown  now  as  well  as 
they  could  be  at  any  previous  period  if  only  due 
attention  is  given  them  at  the  proper  time,  but 
generally  they  have  fallen  into  bad  repute  since 
so  many  are  grown  under  glass,  the  seasons  also 
being  to  some  extent  unfavourable.  How- 
ever, many  will  have  reason  to  change  their 
opinions  from  the  experience  the  present  season 
has  taught,  and  certainly  if  wood  maturity  is 
any  gain,  the  next  year's  crop  should  be  a  good 
one,  if  only  the  blooms  are  protected  from 
frost  and  cold  winds  in  some  convenient  way. 
Although  good  crops  are  the  rule  —  and  I 
have  taken  note  of  the  Peach  crop  in  several 
good  gardens— I  have  not  seen  one  of  such 
uniform  excellence  as  that  in  Lord  Justice 
Lopes'  garden  at  Hey  wood,  Westbury.  A  lofty 
wall  with  a  substantial  glass  coping  is  furnished 
with  young  trees,  dwarf  and  standard  trained, 
in  several  of  the  leading  sorts,  including  Royal 
George,  Dymond,  Stirling  Cistle,  Walburton 
Admirable,  Violette  Hative  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  bore  a  full  crop  of  extra  fine  fruit 
both  in  point  of  size,  colour  and  flavour.     The 


crop  was  the  more  remarkable  on  account  cf 
the  elevated  position  of  the  border,  and  the 
fact  that  no  mulching  or  any  protection  to  the 
roots  was  provided.  The  trees  were  kept 
clean  and  free  from  red  spider  by  syringing 
in  the  evening,  and  at  the  present  time  are 
in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  could  be  wished. 
The  trees  which  furnish  this  wall  have  only 
been  planted  some  eight  years,  but  it  might  be 
said  they  were  strong  and  well  furnished  at  the 
time.  Tlie  Peach  trees  under  the  care  of  your 
correspondent  "Practical"  I  have  known  for 
several  years,  in  not  one  of  which  can  I  remem- 
ber a  failure  to  have  occurred.  This  is  attribut- 
able to  proper  care  in  pruning  and  training, 
and  also  abundant  protection  in  the  spring 
while  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  No  glass  coping 
is  attached  to  this  wall,  a  provision  so  much 
looked  to  as  the  first  essential  in  their  success- 
ful treatment  outdoors  in  these  days,  andwhich  is 
without  doubt  a  very  great  aid  in  obtaining  a 
reliable  crop  ;  still,  this  instance  goes  to  prove 
that  with  a  suitable  soil,  position,  and  treat- 
ment, walls  may  be  profitably  planted  with 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  outdoors. 

I  could  quote  several  instances  in  which  these 
fruits  are  looked  upon  as  reliable,  and  are  given 
prominence  to  accordingly,  but  I  have  adduced 
sufficient  in  their  favour.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, is  that  a  southern  aspect  should  be  chosen 
for  these  trees  in  preference  to  any  other,  for 
while  in  some  soils  and  situations  they  can  be 
induced  to  fruit  freely  on  either  a  west  or  an 
east  wall,  the  greater  certainty  comes  from  a 
warm,  sunny  aspect,  such  as  a  south  wall 
furnishes.  On  a  west  wall  I  have  two  trees,  a 
Peach  and  a  Nectarine,  which,  favourable  as 
the  season  was  and  though  protected,  too,  in 
spring,  did  not  produce  a  single  fruit.  Al- 
though there  may  be  other  causes  for  this  fail- 
ing, it  goes  to  prove  somewhat  conclusively 
that  the  position  was  unsuited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trees.  The  wood  was  not  well 
matured  last  autumn  owing  to  want  of  sun- 
shine and  perhaps  a  due  thinning  of  the  older 
as  well  as  late  growth,  but  whUe  this  argu- 
ment may  be  advanced  in  this  case  with  some 
weight,  it  fails  when  applied  to  trees  on  a 
southern  exposure  which  had  similar  treatment 
and  bore  a  very  good  crop  of  highly  coloured 
and  full  flavoured  fruits.  An  east  wall  would 
be  better  than  a  west  if  there  is  no  alternative, 
because  a  greater  length  of  sunshine  obtains 
from  this  aspect  than  from  an  opposite  one. 
Unless  there  is  abundance  of  wall  space,  I 
do  not  consider  it  wi.se  to  plant  late  sorts, 
because  in  ordinary  seasons  they  ripen  imper- 
fectly, or  perhaps  not  at  all,  and  when  there 
is  plenty  of  good  Pears  and  late  Plums,  bad 
Peaches  are  not  much  valued.  The  earliest 
sorts  are  thoaa  which  should  claim  the  most 
space,  even  if  there  is  plenty  forthcoming 
from  Peach  houses.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
in  quantity  at  a  time  when  they  are  abundant 
indoors  than  to  have  a  quantity  when  they  are 
to  some  extent  out  of  season.  In  most  well- 
appointed  gardens  there  is  not  often  a  glut, 
even  should  the  outdoor  fruits  ripen  during  the 
same  months  as  those  under  glass.  Princess  of 
Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  Golden  Eagle,  Teton  de 
Venus,  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  fruiting  with 
me  in  an  unheated  house  last  October,  and  so 
poorly  flavoured  were  they,  that  all  had  to  be 
stewed  before  they  were  considered  fit  to  eat, 
and  some  of  them,  although  earlier,  are  not 
much  in  demand  now.  Golden  Eagle  and  Lord 
Palmerston  will  be  destroyed  directly  their  re- 
spective crops  are  gone  and  their  places  filled 
with  others  of  better  reputation. 

Much  may  be  done  towards  success  during 
the  next  and  subsequent  years  by  cutting  away 
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the  old  bearing  wood  directly  the  crop  is 
gathered  and  fixing  the  shoots  remaining  thinly 
over  the  wall  for  the  sun  and  air  to  act  per- 
fectly on  them  to  miture  and  atronnthon  the 
dormant  buds.  If  the  wood  in  not  ripened 
properly,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  tlowers  set- 
ting badly  even  if  they  open  well  in  spring,  and 
a  sparse  crop  thus  brought  about  promotes  at 
once  an  over-luxuriance,  which  often  demands 
root-pruning  to  bring  the  trees  again  into  a 
proper  state  of  health  and  fruit  fulness.  Trees 
that  annually  bear  an  average  crop  seldom,  or 
only  in  extreme  cases,  re(iuiro  to  be  root-pruned, 
because  the  requisite  natural  balance  is  main- 
tained in  fruit-bearing. — W.  Strignell,  Ikml 
Ashfon,  Trou'briihjf. 

Now  that  it  is  seen  that  the  cultivation  of 

Peaches  against  walls  in  the  open  air  can  be  carried 
out  successfully,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  further 
revival  in  their  culture.  This  season  success  will 
have  followed  where  the  foliage  has  been  kept 
free  from  insects,  the  plants  duly  supplied  with 
water.and  also  cropped  in  proportion  to  the  general 
health  of  the  tree.  Securing  a  good  set  of  fruit, 
and  which,  judging  from  the  reports  which  have 
been  lately  published  in  The  Garden,  appears  to 
have  been  general,  is  not  by  any  means  a  sure  sign 
that  the  finish  has  also  been  equally  satisfactory. 
It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  over-cropping  has  to 
be  indulged  in  to  meet  the  heavy  demands,  and 
where  this  has  been  followed  this  season,  the 
results,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  proved  that  this  is 
entirely  wrong.  The  fruits,  in  addition  to  being 
very  small,  will  have  ripened  up  prematurely,  and 
just  at  the  time  when  they  should  have  been 
swelling  off  and  finishing  up  into  well-developed 
e.xamples  they  will  have  dropped,  or  if  caught 
before  this  has  taken  place  and  used  for  dessert, 
the  flavour  would  be  most  insipid.  It  is  through 
such  mistakes  as  this  that  open-air  Peach-growing 
has  got  into  such  bad  repute.  Insect  pests  also 
appear  to  have  caused  great  havoc  with  the  foliage 
in  many  gardens.  Visitors,  upon  seeing  our  trees 
th'.s  season,  have  remarked  as  to  their  freedom 
from  red  spider,  and  this  I  entirely  attr  buteto  the 
frequent  washings  with  a  decoction  of  quassia 
chips  and  soft  soap  the  trees  received  up  till  about 
the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  second 
swelling  of  the  fruit. 

Another  cause  of  failure  is,  I  think,  in  not 
allowing  the  trees  to  carry  sufficient  foliage.  Thin 
training  is  all  very  well,  but  this  can  be  carried 
too  far.  As  long  as  each  shoot  has  sufficient  space 
accorded  it,  so  as  to  be  well  exposed  to  direct 
liiiht,  this  is  quite  sufficient,  without  having  them 
10  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  as  some  people  seem  to 
infer  is  the  better  distance.  I  have  noticed  that 
trees  which  are  disbudded  down  to  this  distance 
have  not  sufficient  stamina  or  growing  force  to 
produce  a  crop  of  good  sized  fruit.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  or  that  I  favour  crowded 
growth,  but  the  two  extremes  should  be  guarded 
against.  Trees  which  have  not  been  disbudded  too 
heavily  may  now  that  the  fruit  is  gathered  have 
all  shoots  not  needed  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
trees  cut  clean  away,  to  further  assist  in  per- 
fecting the  growth  for  another  season.  Whether 
such  trees  will  require  root-lifting  wholly  or  par- 
tially will  entirely  depend  upon  circumstances. 
Where  the  trees  are  healthy  and  not  producing 
gross  wood,  leave  them  alone,  but  if  unhealthy, 
with  the  foliage  throughout  the  season  of  a  decided 
yellow  cast,  then  partial  root-lifting  will  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things.  Before 
any  root-lifting  is  attempted,  take  particular  notice 
that  the  soil  beforehand  is  in  a  well-moistened 
state,  as  if  the  roots  are  moved  with  the  soil  in  a 
dry  state  the  trees  will  decidedly  receive  a  check. 
— Y.  A.  H. 


ing  a  heavy  crop)  the  bulk  of  fruit  is  not  much. 
This  year  it  is  best  on  the  Crab  stock.  We  want 
tender-fleshed  Apples  with  the  cropping  qualities 
of  Dutch  Mignonne.  I  have  tried  Mabbot's  Pear- 
main  and  Baumann's  Reinette,  S:c  ,  but  none  come 
up  to  the  standard  required.  Lodgemore  Nonpareil 
is  one  of  the  best  late  Apples,  equal  to  Newtown 
Pippin,  but  is  too  small.  It  is  pretty  much  the 
same  with  late  baking  Apples.  Damelow's  Seed- 
ling is  far  ahead  as  to  quality.  When  cooked  it 
melts  perfectly,  and  the  juice  turns  into  clear  jelly 
when  cold.  The  juice  in  many  kinds  leaves  the 
solid  pulp,  and  both  are  almost  tasteless.  Again, 
other  kinds  have  a  mealy  pulp.  The  next  to  Dume- 
low's  in  quality  I  .should  say  is  Northern  Greening. 
The  Codlins  are  of  very  good  quality, but  the  juice 
does  not  stiffen  like  that  of  Duraelow's.  We  hardly 
want  any  more  varieties  of  cooking  Apples  unless 
nearly  equal  to  Dumelow's.  Dumelow's  Seedling 
has  many  faults  as  to  crop,  unequal  sised  fruit,  &o. 
The  fruit  is  smooth  and  waxy,  denoting  its  fine- 
grained flesh  and  liability  to  spot  and  blight,  which 
results  in  its  never  being  too  abundant. — A.  W., 
Wciterford. 


Good  Apples.— In  the  article  on  Lord  Suffield 
Apple  ('.Ith  inst)  it  is  stated  that  "the  reliable  free 
cropping  and  profitable  early  dessert  Apple  is  yet  to 
come."  This  is  not  alone  true  of  early,  but  also  of 
late  kinds.  If  we  take  Cox's  Orange  as  a  standard 
of  quality,  we  find  that  when  gathered  (even  if  look 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FRUIT. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  effects  of  ex- 
cessive heat  accompanied  by  the  prevalent  drought 
of  this  phenomenal  season  on  our  fruit  crops  and 
fruit  trees.  We  may  not  learn  much  for  future 
practice  from  a  season  which,  as  regards  _  the 
weather,  comes  fortunately  only  once  or  so  in  a 
lifetime,  unless  it  be  an  extra  lesson  on  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  certain  methods  of  culture 
conducive  to  the  successful  growth  of  most 
plants  and  trees  in  any  season,  such  as  deep 
culture  (where  practicable),  free  application  of 
fertilisers  early  in  the  year,  and  mulching.  The 
last  applies  chiefly  to  Strawberries,  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  and  especially  to  transplanted  trees. 
Many  a  tree  probably  has  been  saved  this  season  by 
a  mulch  put  on  in  February  while  the  soil  was 
saturated  with  moisture,  for  even  trees  carefully 
planted  last  autumn  have  succumbed  to  the 
drought  where  watering  or  mulching  has  been  ne- 
glected. 

To  commence  with  Strawberries  as  the  earliest 
fruit,  all  the  varieties  suffered,  and  were  compara- 
tive failures  except  Noble.  The  crop  of  Noble  was 
very  good,  the  berries  being  firmer  and  of  better 
flavour  than  usual.  Gooseberries  could  not 
swell  up  to  a  full  crop,  but  ripened  prematurely  ; 
even  the  bushes  of  Whinham's  Industry,  which 
suffered  the  least,  were  cleared  of  ripe  berries  a 
month  earlier  than  usml.  A  great  number  of  the 
bushes  are  now  bare  of  leaves  from  the  drought, 
which  must  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  next 
crop.  Where  caterpillars  have  stripped  the  bushes 
there  may  be  a  crop  next  season,  but  neither  early 
nor  large,  and  that,  I  fear,  will  be  the  experience 
next  spring,  from  the  weakening  effects  of  the 
drought.  In  an  ordinary  autumn  a  plantation  of 
Whinham's  is  a  beautiful  sight,  the  foliage  being 
of  a  strikingly  rich  colour,  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  now.  There  is  instead  a  desolate  scene, 
the  few  leaves  turning  yellow  as  they  fall.  The 
moisture-loving  Black  Currant  could  not,  of  course, 
give  us  more  than  a  light  crop,  and  the  bushes, 
although  throwing  out  a  few  fresh  leaves,  have 
made  little  or  no  growth. 

Early  Apples,  Red  Astrachan  in  particular,  had 
a  half  cooked  taste  when  gathered,  and  soon 
shrivelled  up.  Worcester  Pearmain  is  of  grand 
colour  and  the  quality  extra  good.  Blenheim 
and  some  other  winter  Apples  were  gathered  in 
August ;  Lord  Suffield  marketed  in  July,  extra  fine 
and  a  fair  crop.  A  hot  season  suits  Pears  ;  the  crops 
are  unusually  heavy.  We  had  a  fine  show  of  Jar- 
gonelle and  Fitmaston  Duchess  on  some  two-year- 
old  grafts.  Gansel's  Bergamot  on  a  south  wall  was 
gathered  in  tfie  middle  of  August :  proper  season  end 
of  October.  Knight's  Monarch  from  standards  ought 
to  ripen  thi.s  season  ;  as  a  rule  this  Pear  is  useless. 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  on  south  wall  a  heavy 
crop,  and,  fortunately  thinned,  are  ripening,  the 


quality  being  first-rat;.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  never 
kept  worse,  Pcirs  especially  requiring  daily  atten- 
tion. We  are  now  in  the  seventh  month  of 
drought ;  the  pastures  are  as  brown  as  tlie  road, 
and,  judging  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
fruit  plantations,  the  prospects  of  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  another  season  are  very  poor  indeed. 

Hereford.  E-  W.  B. 

How    to  make    a    Strawberry    bank.— It 

sometimes  happens  that  there  is  an  unsightly  bank 
or  useless  incline  facing  south  which  it  is  desir- 
able should  be  utilised.  If  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion, no  crop  will  be  found  more  profitable 
than  early  Strawberries.  For  this  purpose  the 
soil  must  be  fairly  good  (if  naturally  poor  enrich 
with  well-rotted  manure),  and  the  bank,  if  steep, 
must  be  terraced,  the  soil  being  kept  up  with 
boards  or  slates.  I  am  utilising  for  the  purpose 
old  tarred  fences.  If  against  a  waU_  or  very 
very  steep  bank  the  terraces  may  be  5  inches  or 
even  4  inches  wide,  with  a  rise  of  t;  inches.  Make 
the  soil  firm  as  you  proceed,  and  drive  in  pegs  or 
posts  at  equal  distances  to  support  the  boa,rds. 
Arrangements  must  be  made  for  covering  at  night 
with  some  light  material  when  the  Strawberries 
are  in  bloom,  or  the  chances  of  a  crop  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  and  during  very  severe  weather 
in  winter  protection  of  some  kind  will  be  advisable. 
Plant  in  rows  ti  inches  apart,  a  terrace  a  foot  or 
more  in  width  taking  two  or  more  rows.  The  pre- 
sent is  the  best  time  for  planting,  though  February 
will  do  if  plants  are  lifted  carefully  with  soil  at- 
tached. Runners  of  Noble  planted  now  and  well 
watered  in  should  bear  next  season.  If  the  situa- 
tion is  quite  open  and  not  overshadowed  with  trees 
the  same  plants  may  remain  two  years.  Tomatoes 
properly  trained  to  one  stem  at  intervals  of  -1  feet 
or  5  feet  would  probably  be  no  detriment  to  the 
Strawberry  crop  it  allowed  to  run  up  the  bank  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  after  the  Strawberries  are 
gathered.  These  Tomatoes  should  be  in  pots, 
which  induces  early  fruiting,  the  pots  being  inserted 
in  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  bank.  To  both 
Strawberries  and  Tomatoes  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  a  slight  top-dressing  of  artificial  manure, 
such  as  kainit  and  superphosphate  or  liquid  manure, 
will  be  beneficial. — E. 


Orchids. 


MORMODES  PARDINUM. 
I  isEii  to  grow  Mormodes,  Cycnoohe.s,  and 
Catasetums  in  great  quantity  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  just  received 
two  flowers  of  the  first  from  "J.  M."  for 
names.  No.  1,  a  large  flower,  pale  yellow,  and 
destitute  of  any  marks  or  spots,  is  Mormodes 
pardinura  unicolor,  and  No.  2  is  M.  pardinum, 
the  typical  plant,  which  is  much  handsomer, 
having  a  dark  yellow  ground  profusely  spotted 
with  rich  brown.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years  ago 
since  the  species  was  first  found  in  Mexico,  and 
a  few  years  later  the  variety  was  found  by  Ross 
when  collecting  Orchids  for  Mr.  Barker,  then 
of  Birmingham.  The  Mormodes  are  easily 
managed,  but  they  require  somewhat  dift'erent 
treatment  to  the  vast  majority  of  Orchids.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  all  deciduous  plants,  and 
during  the  time  that  they  are  destitute  of  leaves 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  cooler  temperature  and 
quite  dry.  Before  this  treatment  is  commenced 
it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  growths  are 
finished  up,  and  that  the  plant  is  quite  fit  for 
the  rest.  In  the  spring  months  the  plants 
should  be  taken  in  hand,  turned  out  of  the  old 
soil,  and  the  dead  roots  cut  away.  The  pots 
should  be  exceptionally  well  drained,  and 
for  soil  use  good  brown  peat  fibre  and 
light  turfy  loam,  mixing  some  chopped  Sphag- 
num Moss  with  it.     The  bulbs  when  properly 
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trimmed  should  be  placed  on  the  soil  raised 
in  a  little  cone-like  mound  above  the  pot's  rim, 
and  tied  to  sticks  in  order  to  get  them  to  stand 
until  they  form  fresh  roots.  Stand  them  in 
the  very  hottest  plant  house.  I  have  found 
that  a  good  sunny  place  in  the  East  Indian 
house  suits  them  well,  taking  special  care  that 
the  plants  are  not  syringed.  Shading  should 
be  provided  for  them  during  the  very  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Now  begins  the  most  trying 
time  for  the  plants,  for  when  the  roots  begin  to 
start  they  will  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
Care  mu.st  be  exercised  in  giving  this,  so  as 
not  to  allow  it  to  fall  upon  the  leaves  or  young 
growth,  because  as  the  spikes  come  up  with  the 
growth  and  emerge  from  it  when  it  is  about 
half  grown,  an  accumulation  of  water  settling 
in  it  will  have  a  deleterious  efl'ect,  often  rot- 
ting the  flower-spike  in  embryo,  and  perhaps 
the  growth.  At  the  same  time  a  good  moist  air 
must  be  maintained.  When  the  flowering  sea- 
son is  passed  and  the  growth  is  finished,  water 
must  be  withheld  in  a  great  measure  and  a 
cooler  atmosphere  provided.  This  will  tend  to 
ripen  the  bulbs  and  to  finish  them  off,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  fall 
the  bulbs  will  be  thoroughly  ripe,  when  they 
will  stand  without  shrivelling  through  the 
winter  months  and  until  the  next  spring 
potting.  These  plants  are  considered  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory  either  owing  to  their  treat- 
ment whilst  growing,  or  by  putting  the  plants 
away  out  of  sight  before  tho  bulbs  have  finished 
up,  thus  causing  them  to  shrivel.  In  either 
case  the  bulbs  will  break  weak  and  the  growth 
prove  flowerless.  If  the  plants  are  carefully 
tended,  they  will  grow  vigorously  and  flower 
annually.  Some  of  the  species  are  gratefully 
perfumed.  Of  these  I  may  mention  M.  luxatum, 
its  variety  eburneum,  and  the  beautifully  col- 
oured M.  Greeni,  whilst  M.  pardinum  is  re- 
markable for  the  medicinal  odour  which  per- 
vades it.  Wm.  Hugh  Gowee. 


broadly  cordate  and  of  the  purest  white,  having 
two  fleshy  ridges  on  the  claw  ;  the  column  winged. 
The  lip  is  more  than  li  inches  long  and  upwards  of 
1  inch  wide.  Is  not  this  the  first  seedling  Odon 
toglossum  that  has  bloomed  in  this  country  ? 
The  plant  that  was  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
was  the  same  as  Miltonia  Bleuana,  and  the  Odon- 
toglossum  that  proved  to  be  a  variety  of  0. 
Wilckeanum  was  tlowered  in  France ;  but  I  think 
this  seedling  Odontoglossnm  raised  by  Mr. 
Osborne  is  the  first  one  that  has  bloomed  in  this 
country. — W.  H.  GowBE. 

Cattleya  Aclandiee. — A  beautiful  form  of  this 
species  is  in  bloom  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 
The  flowers  are  not  remarkable  for  size,  but  finely 
marked,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  richly 
blotched  with  crimson-purple  on  a  yellow  ground, 
the  lip  light  purple,  with  deeper  veins,  and  the 
column  of  a  more  intense  colour. 


Cattleya  aurea  (Cypher's  variety). — A  beauti- 
ful flower  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  the 
Queen's  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham,  which  well 
deserves  a  notice.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
soft  cream  colour,  the  petals  having  a  marginal 
border  of  rosy  purple.  It  is  a  very  desirable  and 
chaste  variety,  which  Mr.  Cypher  tells  me  he  has 
had  about  five  years. — W.  H.  G. 

Trichopilia  marginata.— Flowers  of  this— 
the  most  beautiful  of  aU  the  genus — come  to  me 
from  Thomas  Prettyman  for  a  name.  He  says, 
"This  is  the  second  time  of  flowering  this  season, 
but  this  time  it  has  only  two  flowers  on  a  stem."  It 
is  a  very  lovely  flower,  white  outside  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  reddish  crimson  in  front,  bordered  with 
white,  into  which  the  colour  from  the  centre  runs 
in  an  irregular  manner ;  lip  rich  rosy  carmine, 
changing  to  deep  crimson  in  the  throat  and  having 
a  white  border  round  the  undulated  margin.  This 
fine  plant  has  been  figured  as  crispa  marginata  by 
Warner  in  "Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  i.,  t.  5, 
but  crispa  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  variety  of 
coccinea,  from  which  this  plant  is  very  distinct. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum    TJro-Skinneri    album 

This  appears  to  be  the  form  sent  me  by  Mr.  Osborne 
from  a  plant  that  was  raised  from  seed  by  him.  I 
remember  seeing  the  seedlings  some  few  years  ago 
before  they  had  made  any  growth.  After  that 
they  appeared  to  have  grown  rapidly,  and  many  of 
the  plants  were  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  rooms 
in  Covent  Garden.  One  has  just  flowered  with 
General  Berkeley,  who  says  that  it  is  a  probable 
cross  between  0.  Rossi  and  0.  Uro  Skinneri ;  but  I 
cannot  see  the  slightest  reason  to  suggest  any 
hybrid  origin  in  it.  The  plant  is  exactly  like  0. 
XJro-Skinneri  in  its  habit  of  growth,  and  the  flower 
is  in  the  sepals  and  petais  normal  in  shape,  keeled 
at  the  back,  clear  greenish   yellow  ;   lip   clawed. 
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PLATE   929. 

THE  SQUILLS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  scilla  taurica.*) 

A.MONiiST  early  spring  -  flowering  bulbs  the 
various  species  of  Scilla  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant.    Year  by  year  they  are  becoming  more 


Scilla  campanidata  in  the  wild  garden. 

popular,  and  large  quantities  have  been  planted 
with  a  view  to  naturalising  them  in  woods  and 
parks.  The  kinds  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  the  different  varieties  of  S.  bifolia  and  S. 
sibirica,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  others, 
such  as  aniujna  and  hispanica,  should  not  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  S.  maritima  and  peruviana 
are  not  here  included,  for,  though  hardy 
enough  in  some  districts,  it  is  always  safest  to 
have  specially  prepared  places  for  their  recep- 
tion. Most  of  the  kinds  just  mentioned  are 
easily  increased  by  means  of  offsets  from  the 
parent  bulbs,  but  as  in  moat  cases  this  is  a  slow 
process,  seed  where  procurable  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  Scillas  are  of  easy  cultivation  and 
succeed  well  in  pots.  They  delight  in  a  well- 
drained  sandy  loam  and  an  open,  somewhat 
sheltered  situation  ;  if  planted  in  damp  or  strong 
soil,  they  do  not  remain  healthy.  They  require 
to  be  taken  up  every  two  or  three  years,  sepa- 


rated, and  replanted.  The  bulbs  do  not  like  to 
be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  ;  if  so,  they  get 
dry,  and  when  planted  do  not  thrive  and  pro- 
duce good  spikes  of  flower. 

S.  ami.tsna  (the  Star  Hyacinth). —  This  is  a 
handsome  robust-growing  Squill,  which  as  regards 
outward  appearance  is  simply  an  exaggerated 
sibirica.  When  full  grown  the  leaves  are  about  a 
foot  long  and  pale  yellowish  green,  forming  effec- 
tive tufts,  which  associate  well  in  the  mixed  border 
or  on  rockeries  with  those  of  other  plants.  The 
flowers  are  dark  porcelain-blue  or  violet,  rather  flat 
or  turban-shaped,  and  borne  on  scapes  about  a  foot 
high.  For  edging  shrubberies  this  species  is  well 
adapted,  and  as  the  leaves  keep  their  singular  col- 
our for  a  length  of  time,  it  helps  to  vary  the  dull 
green  of  the  shrubs.  It  flowers  in  AprU,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant. 

S.  BIFOLIA  (the  Early  Squill).— This,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  commonly  met  with  as  the  Siberian 
Squill,  is  nevertheless  quite  as  worthy  of  a  place 
in  our  gardens.  It  seldom  fails  to  produce  its 
flowers  a  full  fortnight  before  those  of  that  species 
make  their  appearance,  and,  indeed,  during  mild 
winters  and  under  favourable  circumstances  its 
welcome  blooms  may  often  be  seen  breaking  the 
ground  soon  after  midwinter  if  mild.  As  to 
position,  that  is  immaterial,  as  it  seems  to  succeed 
equally  well  in  the  open  and  under  the  shade  of 
trees.  One  condition,  however,  is  essential  to  its 
well-being,  and  that  is,  it  must  be  left  undisturbed 
to  seed  and  increase  as  it  likes.  Of  all  the  Scillas, 
bifolia  has  been  perhaps  the  most  prolific  as  re- 
gards varieties.  Most  of  the  other  forms  known 
in  gardens  are,  without  exception,  advances  on  the 
type.  S.  precox  is  a  stronger  grower  than  the 
common  one,  and  has  slightly  broader  leaves  ;  the 
flowers,  too,  are  larger  and  more  abundant,  and 
generally  produced  earlier.  In  purpureo  ccerulea 
the  ovary  and  base  of  the  segments  are  rosy  purple, 
gradually  merging  into  blue,  which  becomes  in- 
tense towards  the  tips,  harmonising  well  with  the 
black  and  gold-banded  anthers.  It  is  a  free 
Uowerer,  and  the  blooms  individually  are  nearly 
as  large  as  a  shilling.  In  the  Taurian  variety,  S. 
b.  taurica,  shown  in  the  coloured  plate,  the  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  in  S.  bifolia,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  white  base,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  some  of  the  forms  of  Chionodoxa  Lucili;B.  The 
flowers  vary  from  ten  to  twenty  on  each  scape,  and 
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*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  at 
Gi-avety«  Manor,  March  1,  1893.  Lithographed  aud 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 


SciUa  amoena. 


the  leaves  of  this  fine  variety  are  larger  and  broader 
than  those  of  S.  bifolia,  and  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  bifoliate  character.  The  white  form 
of  S.  b.  taurica  is  very  scarce.  S.  b.  alba,  a  pretty 
ivory-white  form,  has  flowers  not  larger  than  those 
of  the  type,  but  they  are  freely  produced.  Others, 
many  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  are  Candida, 
carnea,  rosea,  compacta ,  maxima,  metallica,  and 
pallida,  &c. 
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S.  NUTANS  (the  Wood  Hyacinth),  also  known  in 
ganieris  as  Hjacinthus  uon-scriptus,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  detailed  description,  few  gar<iens 
beinf,'  without  their  patrh  of  liluebells.  This  is, 
perhaps,  llie  only  .S^iiiill  in  which  the  llowers  are 
distinctly  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  thus 
giving  it  that  gracefully  drcoping  character  which 
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most  effective.  It  is  not  so  sportive  as  Its  near 
neighbour,  S.  bifolia ;  although  a  few  varieties 
have  been  olrtained,  few  arc  distinct  enouf^h  to  merit 
attention.  S.  anncnula,  which  comes  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  type,  seems  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinct. The  .Siberian  Squill  is  used  extensively  for 
forcing,  which  it  seems  to  stand  well,  and  is  very 
ornamental  in  greenhouses  early  In  the 
year.  After  forcing,  instead  of  throwing 
away  the  bulbs,  as  is  usually  done,  they 
should  be  planted  out,  where  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  their  usual  vigour  will 
be  restored,  when  they  may  again  be  lifted 
and  forced  as  before.  ]!y  having  three 
sets  of  bulbs,  a  ccntinual  succession  for 
forcing  may  be  kept  up  without  expense. 
Amongst  Siiuills  not  generally  found 
in  gardens,  but  which  are  hardy  enough 
in  dry  situations,  may  be  named  S. 
peruviana,  a  large  species,  with  beau- 
tiful broad  leaves.  Yucca-like  and  very 
distinct  ;  it  stands  well  in  sheltered 
nooks,  or  even  in  the  open  border  in 
southern  districts.  The  variety  Clusi 
also  stands  well.  S.  maritima  is  pro- 
perly a  greenhouse  species,  but  in  the 
places  indicated  for  S.  peruviana  it 
may  be  grown  outside  without  hurt, 
though  it  rarely  flowers.  S.  lilio-hya- 
cintha  is  quite  hardy,  and  well  worth 
a  place  in  the  mixed  border.  S.  hya- 
cinthoides,  S.  pratensis  (amethystina), 
S.  obtusifolia  (an  Algerian  species), 
autumnalis,  Aristidis,  patula  and  its 
various  forms,  including  cernua  and 
others,  differ  little  from  one  another 
in  general  characters.  D. 


Scilla  nutans. 

ii  so  much  admired.  The  common  blue  form  is 
plentiful  in  manv  districts,  but  neither  the  rosy 
nor  the  white  vaiie^y  is  found  in  any  quantity,  al- 
though both  grow  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
type.     It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

S.  HiSPANicA  (the  Spanish  Squill). — This,  known 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  campanulata,  is  a 
native  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  It  is  one  of  the 
veiy  finest  early  summer  flowering  bulbs  we  have, 
and  although  for  market  work  its  white  variety  is 
preferred,  the  old  form  is  sti'l  plentiful  and  likely 
to  hold  its  own  where  well  established.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  distinct, 
bell-shaped  flowers  and  rather  robust  habit.  The 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  an  inch  broad,  and 
sharp  pointed  ;  the  flower-stalk,  which  is  about  a 
foot  in  height,  bears  a  profusion  of  pale  blue 
flowers,  but  in  others  they  are  azure-blue,  violet, 
pink,  and  pure  white,  all  having  more  or  less  re- 
curved edges.     It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

S.  ITAUCA  (the  Italian  Squill).— This  is  remark- 
able for  its  pretty  little  rosettes  of  dark  green 
lanceolate  leaves,  its  pale  blue  flowers  with  darker 
coloured  stamens,  and  the  delicious  fragrance 
which  they  emit  early  in  the  day.  It  rarely  ex- 
ceeds .s  inches  or  10  inches  in  height,  and  though 
it  will  do  well  in  a  variety  of  soils,  it  seems  to 
thrive  best  and  increase  most  in  a  light,  sandy 
loam  sheltered  from  east  winds. 

S.  SIBIRICA  (the  Siberian  SquiU).— This  well 
merits  the  place  which  it  has  attained  and  which 
it  has  so  long  held— that  of  beicg  foremost 
amongst  dwarf  spring-flowering  bulbs.  The  pe- 
culiar porcelain  -  blue  of  its  modest  drooping 
flowers  is  quite  unique  at  that  early  season,  and 
mixed  with  Snowdrops  they  have  a  charming 
effect,  while  alone  in  large  patches  they  are  very 
striking.  Wherever  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy 
this  bulb  may  be  had  in  perfection,  either  in  the 
rock  garden,  in  the  flower  border,  or  peeping  from 
amongst  the  Grass  by  woodland  walks,  where  it  is 


The  Californian  Fuchsia  (Zausch- 
neria  caUfornica).^Several  times  during 
this  season  I  have  seen  this  plant  in  a 
neighbouiing  garden,  and  it  has  always 
been  very  brilliant.  No  doubt  the  season 
hRS  suited  it,  for  it  revels  in  sunshine,  but  in  the 
place  in  question  it  was  growing  in  a  very  poor 
clayey  soil,  and  without  any  special  care  or  atten- 
tion. For  several  seasons,  favoured  with  a  free, 
warm,  well-drained  soil,  I  endeivoured  to  grow  the 
plant  under  conditions  where  failure  seemed  im 
possible,  but  it  grew  about  tj  inches  high,  and  then 
the  leaves  began  to  turn  brown  and  die  back.  In  a 
healthy  state  it  grows  freely,  commencing  to  bloom 
quite  early,  and  continuing,  as  the  shoots  lengthen, 
to  produce  a  profusion  of  brilliant  red  blossoms 
through  summer  and  autumn. — A.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  general  operations  will  be  much  the  same  as 
last  month.  The  shading  will  scarcely  be  needed 
on  the  Cattleya  house  now,  and  the  other  houses 
will  soon  do  without  as  well,  but  I  have  seen 
mischief  done  to  the  plants  by  the  sun  shining  out 
strongly  after  a  few  days  of  hot  sunshine,  and  it 
is  not  well  to  take  down  the  shading  until  it  is 
seen  that  it  will  not  really  be  again  needed  for  the 
season.  Cultivators  have  to  be  on  the  alert  to  see 
that  sudden  frosts  do  not  set  in  after  10  p.m. 
Many  nights  I  have  stood  considering  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  whether  I  should  leave  the 
damper  in  or  pull  it  out  an  inch  or  two.  This  is 
a  matter  requiring  more  thought  than  many  young 
gardeners  care  to  give  to  it.  There  is  not  a  very 
brilliant  display  of  Orchids  in  any  of  the  houses  ; 
therefore,  the  few  plants  that  are  in  flower  demand 
a  larger  share  of  our  attention.  In  May  we  would 
not  think  much  of  the  little  Lffilias  of  the  L. 
pumila  type,  but  they  are  very  pretty  when  we 
can  get  them  in  the  Cattleya  house  in  the  month  of 
September  or  October.     They  seem  to  thrive  with 


a  very  small  amount  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  about 
the  roots,  and  should  be  placed  in  teak  baskets 
and  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  They  are  often 
seen  in  a  declining  state,  but  this  is  owing  in  a 
great  miasure  to  the  want  of  attention  when 
the  plants  are  growing.  At  that  time  they  need  a 
good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  when  making  growth, 
the  plants  are  injured  thereby.  Another  thing 
they  do  not  require  is  a  high  temperature,  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  is  best,  or  even  a 
light  position  in  the  cool  house  during  summer. 
They  must  also  be  kept  iiuite  free  from  insect 
pests.  The  white  scale  gets  under  the  thin  outer 
coating  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  does  much  damage 
to  them  ;  in  fact,  this  parasite  would  soon  kill  the 
plants  if  it  were  allowed  to  have  its  way.  There 
are  several  distinct  and  pretty  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, some  of  them  superior  to  the  type  ;  but  the 
two  most  distinctly  marked  varieties  are  Dayana 
and  prKstans.  Cattleya  marginata,  figured  in 
Paxton's  "  Magazine  of  Botany,"  is  merely  a  form 
of  L.  pumila.  They  require  similar  treatment.  At 
present  much  less  water  is  needed,  althoufh  drying 
ofl"  does  not  suit  them  ;  in  fact,  much  mischief  is 
done  to  all  the  small-growing  Cattleyas  by  in- 
attention to  watering.  Gardeners  cannot  always 
find  time  to  give  that  constant  attention  to  basket 
and  block  plants  that  they  ought  to  have,  and 
this  is  very  likely  the  reason  why  such  plants  are 
so  unsatisfactory  in  many  collections.  As  they 
are  usually  suspended  from  the  glass  roof,  they 
are  quite  beyond  the  eye  of  their  owner  or  the 
gardener  in  charge,  and  may  be  over-dry  for  hours 
and  no  one  be  aware  of  it.  The  plants  on  the  side 
stages  or  in  the  centre  of  the  house  can  be  seen  by 
anyone  walking  round  the  house,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  a  water- pot  always 
within  reach,  and  some  rain  water  standing  in 
pots  or  pans  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  it 
may  always  be  rather  warmer  than  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  An  Orchid  as  a  general  rule  will 
not  suffer  so  soon  from  want  of  water  as  a  Cape 
Heath  or  some  of  the  hard-wooded  New  Holland 
plants,  but  we  do  not  want  them  to  suffer  at  all, 
and  for  that  reason  even  the  most  minute  details 
of  the  work  should  not  suffer  neglect. 

Heating,  ventilating  the  house,  and  watering  the 
plants  are  the  three  things  that  will  demand  the 
close  attention  of  the  cultivator  now  and  for  the 
next  six  months  or  more.  The  plants  placed  in 
the  cool  house  for  the  summer  will  soon  require  to 


Scilld  patula. 

be  removed  to  the  Cattleya  house  for  the  winter. 
This  will,  of  course,  depend  a  little  upon  the 
weather  for  the  next  few  weeks,  but  it  is  just  as 
well  not  to  subject  them  to  a  low  temperaturs 
and  moist  atmosphere  ;  it  is  not  a  good  preparation 
for  the  winter.  The  pretty  little  Miltonia  Phala:- 
nopsis  is  not  so  highly  valued  as  it  used  to  be.  I 
hive  seen  two  plants  sold  in  .Stevens'  rooms  at  30 
guineas  eivch  the  one  after  the  other.    M.  vexil- 
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laria  is  treated  the  same,  and  both  of  them 
would  now  b3  better  in  the  Cattleja  house. 
The  Masdevallias  of  the  Chima3ra  type  should  also 
be  removed  to  the  same  house.  These  singular 
plants  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider, 
which  very  often  unobserved  sucks  the  very  sub- 
stance out  of  the  leaves,  and  when  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  discoloured,  the  mischief  is  done  and  it  is 
too  late.  Wtien  cultivators  are  made  aware  of  the 
insect  pests  that  attack  certain  genera  and  species 
of  Orchids,  they  are  to  blame  if  no  effort  is  made 
to  destroy  the  pests  in  time.  Dipping  the  leaves 
in  a  solution  of  tobacco  liquor,  allowing  it  to  drain 
off  at  the  points  of  the  leaves,  and  afterwards 
sponging  them  with  clean  water,  will  remove  it. 
Yellow  thrip^  also  find  a  delightful  resting-place 
on  the  fresh  young  leaves  of  these  plants.  See 
that  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed  before  being 
placed  in  the  warmer,  drier  air  of  the  Cattleya 
house.  The  pretty  little  Masdevallia  tovarensis 
also  requires  the  same  treatment,  that  is,  removal 
from  the  cool  to  the  Cattleya  house.  As  to  insect 
pests,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any 
upon  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  I  think  it  well  to 
warn  growers  that  in  dipping  or  washing  Orchids 
of  any  kind  for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  none  of  the  mixture 
gets  to  the  roots ;  the  plants  should  be  held  over 
the  mixture  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  be  laid  on 
their  sides  to  drain.  I  need  not  say  that  a  little 
more  care  will  now  be  necessary  in  order  that  no 
draughts  of  cold  air  blow  directly  upon  the  plants, 
and  whenever  the  east  winds  are  keen  and  cold, 
open  the  ventilators  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house.  The  cool  house  may  stand  without  fire-heat 
at  a  minimum  of  50°  to  55°,  the  Cattleya  house 
60°  to  65°,  East  India  house  65°  to  70°. 

J.  DOUGJLAS. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

GATHERING}  PnAns.— Those  who  have  treated  all 
their  varieties  alike,  that  is  to  say,  have  gathered 
them  all  at  much  the  same  time,  have  in  many 
cases  erred  greatly.  Not  only  do  Pears  mature  at 
different  times,  some,  not  necessarily  non-keeping 
varieties,  being  fit  to  gather  much  sooner  than 
others,  but  the  same  varieties  growing  under 
different  conditions  vary  considerably  in  their 
time  of  ripening.  Curiously  enough,  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurre  Diel,  and  a  few  others  against  walls 
facing  north-east  were  ready  to  gather  fully  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  the  same  varieties  against  south- 
west walls.  Since  gathering  and  storing  of  other 
October  and  November  Tears  commenced.  Doyenne 
du  Comice  has  swollen  cons-iderably,  and  so  also 
have  Glou  Morceau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Josephine 
de  Malines.  There  ought  then  to  be  no  wholesale 
clearance  of  the  tree«,  the  fruit  on  each  being  well 
tested  by  lifting  out  of  the  perpendicular  before 
gathering  it.  If  the  Pears  part  freely  from  the 
free,  the  time  has  arrived  for  gathering  and  stor- 
ing, while  if  the  crop  is  heavy  and  the  variety 
known  to  be  a  bad  keeper,  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
may  well  be  gathered  when  the  pips  are  only 
changing  colour,  and  the  rest  when  they  are  just 
brown,  a  longer  succession  of  ripe  fruit  being 
thereby  ensured.  In  some  cases  the  change  is 
rapid,  and  that  is  why  the  advice  to  test  the  fruit 
often  is  given,  in  order  that  no  good  fruit  be  lost 
by  dropping.  Those  already  stored  ought  to  be 
very  frequently  looked  over,  as  any  damaged,  how- 
ever slightly,  decay  rapidly,  spoiling  other  sound 
fruit  they  come  into  contact  with. 

Renovating  Pear  trees.— Very  many  large 
old  trees  do  not  pay  for  the  valuable  sj  ace  they 
occupy.  In  some  instances  the  varieties  are  worth- 
less ;  in  others  they  are  worth  preserving  if  only 
the  trees  could  be  made  to  produce  presentable 
fruit.  Supposing  they  are  in  fairly  good  health, 
regrafting  inferior  varieties  with  superior  sorts  is 
the  quickest  and  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the 
principal  branches  being  headed  back  this  winter 
and  regrafted  next  spring.  Where,  however,  there 
are   large  or,  it  may  be,  grand  old  horizontally- 


trained  or  fan-shaped  trees  of,  say,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Brown  Beurr^,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Glou  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
such  like  against  walls  of  any  kind,  and  which  of 
late  years  have  failed  to  produce  good  fruit,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  gradually  restore  these  to  a 
more  profitable  state.  Much  may  be  done  in  that 
direction  by  sawing  off  the  old  spurs  piecemeal, 
their  place  being  taken  by  short  new  ones,  but 
the  roots  must  ?lso  be  taken  in  hand  if  the  renova- 
tion is  to  be  a  complete  success.  In  some  cases 
the  sole  cause  of  the  failure  is  a  too  deep  root- 
action,  the  bulk  of  the  roots  being  deep  down  in  a 
clayey  subsoil.  After  the  buds  are  fully  formed 
and  just  before  the  leaves  change  colour  is  a  good 
time  to  commence  restoring  the  roots  and  the  bor- 
der to  a  more  satisfactory  state,  and  this  good 
work  should  be  gone  about  in  no  half-hearted 
manner.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  err  in  an 
oppo-ite  direction — doing  too  much  at  one  time. 
If  a  large  old  tree  is  completely  cut  round  and 
undermined,  this  may  cause  the  leaves  to  flag 
badly,  very  feeble  growth  resulting  in  the  next  and 
following  year."? ;  whereas,  if  only  half  the  roots 
are  done  this  autumn  and  the  other  half  next  year, 
no  risks  will  be  run  and  the  remedy  prove  all  that 
is  expected  of  it.  Commence  by  cutting  a  deep 
wide  trench  from  the  wall  round  to  the  front  of 
the  trees  and  about  (J  feet  from  the  stem.  Novices 
and  indifferent  labourers  are,  as  a  rule,  averse  to 
opening  a  deep  trench  at  the  outset ;  but  it  is  a 
saving  of  labour  in  the  end,  as  it  much  simplifies 
the  operation  of  well  undermining  the  tree.  Forks 
only  should  be  used  for  undermining  and  separat- 
ing the  soil  from  the  roots,  this  being  persevered 
with  till  it  is  possible  to  reach  and  cut  through  any 
deep-running  roots  there  may  be  directly  under 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  Many,  or  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  the  strong  roots  found  will  be  large,  or  4 
inches  more  or  less  in  circumference.  These 
should  be  unhesitatingly  sawn  through  and  the 
reserved  portion  brought  up  nearer  the  surface  than 
heretofore.  All  the  smaller  roots  should  be  also 
pruned  and  be  relaid  thinly  in  fairly  rich  loamy 
compost.  What  Pears,  and  indeed  all  other  fruit 
trees,  like  is  plenty  of;  fresh  fibrous  loam,  a  very 
little  well  decajed  manure,  road  trimmings,  burn- 
bake,  wood  ashes,  mortar  rubbish  and  ground  bones 
being  added.  In  any  case  fresh  compost,  in  which 
the  extras  enumerated  figure,  should  be  substituted 
for  the  stale  soil,  or  it  is  not  many  fresh  active 
roots  that  will  form  either  this  autumn  or  next 
season,  the  trees  suffering  badly,  instead  of  being 
renovated,  accordingly.  Make  the  fresh  soil  firm, 
raising  it  well  above  the  ordinary  level  if  this  can 
be  done  without  unduly  burying  the  stems,  and  the 
other  half  being  similarly  treated  next  year,  a  good 
and  lasting  improvement  will  be  effected.  Should 
this  severe  root-pruning  cause  the  leaves  to  flag 
badly,  resort  to  overhead  syringing  very  frequently. 
Large  old  trees  in  the  open  may  be  similarly 
treated,  only  one  half  of  the  roots,  however,  being 
touched  this  autumn.  When  the  mistake  of  under- 
mining and  cutting  through  the  whole  of  the  large 
roots  at  one  time  has  been  made,  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  trees  have  recovered  from  the 
severe  check  given,  some  never  being  wholly  re- 
stored to  good  health. 

Young  Pear  trees.— Many  of  these  are  still 
in  a  growing  state,  having  restarted  since  the 
rains  fell.  Under  these  circumstances  wholly 
lifting  should  be  deferred  for  a  time  longer, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  start  being 
made  when  it  is  intended  to  only  partially  lift  and 
root  prune. 

Ari'LES. — It  is  not  often  that  pains  are  taken 
to  restore  large  old  trees  of  these  to  a  more  pro- 
fitable state,  but  in  some  instances  they  would 
pay  well  for  it.  Especially  ought  large  trees  of 
Blenheim  Orange  to  be  taken  good  car-e  of,  as  it  is 
these,  when  in  a  fairly  healthy  state,  which  produce 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  grown  of  this  excellent  variety. 
Proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  Pear  trees,  only  if  the  trees  are  very  large  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  get  nearer  than  4  feet 
from  the  stems.  Young  trees  should  be  let  alone 
till  the  'wood  is  thoroughly  hard  and  the  leaves 
on  the  point  of  changing  colour. 


The  wintbr  moth.— Where  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  trees  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  this  moth,  preventive  measures  ought 
to  commence  at  once.  The  females,  being  unable 
to  fly,  commence  to  ascend  the  stems  late  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October  with  a  view  to  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  all  over 
the  trees,  this  going  on  till  near  midwinter. 
Greased  bands  placed  round  the  stems  1  foot 
or  rather  more  from  the  ground  check  their 
progress  and  catch  them  wholesale.  Greasing 
the  naked  stems  will  not  do,  as  this  has  proved 
most  injurious  to  the  tree.  What  is  wanted  is 
strips  of  oiled  or  waterproof  paper  l!  inches  wide, 
on  these  being  spread  to  rather  less  than  the  whole 
width,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cart  grease  and 
Stockholm  tar,  this  being  laid  on  rather  thickly. 
The  band  should  be  made  to  completely  surround 
the  stems,  and  ought  to  be  examined  occasionally 
and  the  grease  renewed  whenever  it  is  found  dry. 

W.    IGGULDEN. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Endive.— In  very  many  instances,  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather.  Endive  is  not  in  such  a  forward 
condition  as  in  moister  seasons,  and  if  we  could 
depend  upon  frosts  keeping  off,  the  plants  would 
certainly  be  the  better  tor  being  left  undisturbed 
for  a  week  or  two  longer.  Unfortunately,  frosts 
are  likely  to  be  very  early  this  season,  as  we  have 
already  had  some,  but  not  sufficiently  severe  to  do 
any  damage.  In  the  case  of  frost,  some  protection 
should  be  given  by  placing  a  light  framework  over 
the  plants  as  a  support  to  mats  or  oiled  canvas.  If 
the  weather  should  remain  open,  the  lifting  of  the 
forwardest  plants  might  be  deferred  a  week  or  two 
longer,  of  course  affording  adequate  protection  to 
these  also  in  case  of  frost.  The  state  of  the 
weather  in  all  cases  should  be  the  guide  when  to 
lift. 

Suitable  places  foe  storing. — Damp  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  Endive,  as  once  let  the  plants 
become  affected,  they  very  quickly  rot  off.  The 
most  suitable  places  for  storing  are  high  and  dry 
frames,  the  floors  of  airy  vineries  or  Peach  houses 
where  the  plants  can  be  freely  exposed  to  light, 
or  light  and  dry  sheds.  This  last  position 
might  well  be  afforded  to  plants  for  earliest  use, 
reserving  the  lighter  and  airy  positions  for  the 
later  plants.  If  sufficient  rain  has  not  fallen  to 
well  moisten  the  soil  about  the  roots,  it  is  advis- 
able even  at  this  late  date  to  give  a  thorough 
watering,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  lifted  with  a 
fair-sized  ball  of  soil.  The  plants  must  be  lifted 
with  the  foliage  in  a  dry  state.  In  the  case  of 
large  plants,  it  would  be  better  before  taking  them 
up  to  draw  each  up  carefully  together  with  the 
hands  and  tie  with  a  piece  of  matting,  cutting 
it  away  after  they  are  placed  in  position.  The 
plants  must  not  be  placed  too  closely  together. 

Blanching  Endive  — A  portion  of  the  for- 
wardest may  also  be  blanched  as  required  where 
they  are  growing,  by  coveting  closely  with  clean 
flower-pots  with  the  holes  stopped  up  to  exclude 
light,  clean  boards,  slates  or  tiles.  To  further 
exclude  light  from  these,  the  soil  may  be  drawn 
up  as  a  ridge  along  each  side,  or  the  whole 
may  be  covered  with  a  mat.  It  is  not  wise  to 
cover  too  many  at  one  time,  although  in  the  case 
of  plants  blanched  in  the  open  where  growing, 
decay  does  not  set  in  so  quickly  as  later  on  in  th"? 
season.  A  dozen  plants  covered  at  weekly  intervals 
are  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  family. 

Lettuce. — Too  much  care  cannot  well  be  taken 
of  Lettuce,  especially  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
when  in  many  gardens  the  supply  up  till  now  has 
been  very  short;  in  fact,  in  many  instances  the  best 
Lettuces  obtainable  throughout  the  season  are  those 
which  are  turning  in  now.  If  the  weather  should 
remain  fine  and  open,  these,  like  Endive,  might 
well  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  week  or  two  longer, 
but  if  not,  some,  to  guard  against  any  emergency, 
must  be  lifted  carefully  with  a  ball  and  planted 
in  frames,  as  during  some  seasons  those  which 
are  left  over  in  the  open  remain  good  for  some 
time.      In  the  case  of  the   Cos  varieties,    before 
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lifting,  each  should  be  drawn  up  carefully  and 
tied  with  a  piece  of  matting,  as  on  account  of  the 
brittle  state  of  the  leaves  tlie^e  would  soon  fall 
out  and  be  broken.  On  all  fine  and  dry  days  the 
lights  should  be  drawn  off,  but  they  should  be 
kept  covered  in  case  of  rain.  As  the  plants  are 
bedded  in  the  frame,  a  watering  will  assist  in 
settling  tlie  soil. 

WiNTi;!!  LuTTUCE.— Those  plants  which  were 
planted  with  the  intention  of  their  forming  the 
main  winter  supply  mu^t  also  now  receive  attention. 
The  plants  which  wers  pricke  1  out  as  I  have  pre- 
viously advised  in  former  calendars,  so  that  they 
may  be  protected  where  grown,  will  be  found  to 
winter  much  the  best,  and  tlie  time  has  now  arrived 
for  the  frames  being  placed  over  them,  the  lights 
being  kept  off  on  all  fiue  days.  If  frames  are  not 
available  then  erect  a  temporary  framework  over 
them,  as  with  a  covering  of  mats  or  oiled  canvas 
the  Lettuce  may  be  had  in  good  condition  as  long 
as  frost  can  be  kept  from  them.  If  so  desired  the 
plants  may  al^o  be  lifted  with  a  fair  sized  ball  and 
planted  in  frames,  taking  care  to  water  them  in. 
The  latest  b.xtch  for  late  winter  use  will  now  be 
ready  for  pricking  out  into  frames.  The  plants 
must  be  well  elevated  up  to  the  light,  and  in  the 
case  of  deep  frames  fill  up  with  some  open  material 
before  putting  in  the  soil.  A.  Young. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Stoves.— Plant  cleaning.— With  abundance  of 
other  work  it  is  ju^t  possible  that  plant  cleaning 
has  got  somewhat  behindhand.  If  this  be  so,  the 
earliest  possible  attention  should  be  turned  to  it 
now,  otherwise  as  fire-heat  increases  insects  will 
increase  also  and  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  Fire-heat 
seems  congenial  to  all  the  insects  with  which  our 
plants  are  infested,  in  stoves  more  particularly 
than  in  other  houses.  For  this  purpose,  the  usual 
methods  should  be  adopted  which  have  in  the  past 
proved  to  be  efficacious.  At  this  season,  however, 
I  would  recommend  an  extended  use  of  the  sponge 
amongst  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  even  if  there  be  but 
a  few  insects  the  sponging  of  the  foliage  will  do 
good  in  cleansing  it  ot  any  dust  and  dirt  that  may 
have  accumulated  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
that  unavoidably.  Every  effort  in  particular 
should  be  directed  against  the  mealy  bug,  also  the 
various  kinds  of  scale,  and  in  order  to  reduce  these 
to  a  minimum  no  labour  should  be  spared  or  be 
considered  as  labour  for  naught.  Between  now 
and  the  turn  of  days  it  is  possible  to  reduce  these 
Insects  so  as  to  be  but  little  trouble  afterwards  if 
constant  attention  be  given.  Once  well  under 
hand  the  process  of  extermination  in  the  case  of 
the  mealy  bug  is  only  a  question  of  time.  For 
this  purpose  1  find  nothing  to  surpass  the 
Chelsea  blight  composition.  I  have  written  to 
this  effect  before,  but  it  will  bear  repeating 
for  the  information  ot  those  who  may  not  have 
given  it  a  trial.  When  dealing  with  Ixoras, 
Gardenias  and  other  shrubby  or  climbing  ever- 
greens a  ready  method  is  to  provide  a  large  shal- 
low trough  of  zinc  with  a  hole  atone  end  or  corner 
to  allow  the  insecticide  to  drain  away  into  a  pail 
to  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Our  trough  for 
this  purpose  measured  about  ti  feet  by  i  feet  and  4 
inches  deep,  the  expense  of  making  being  soon 
covered  by  the  less  amount  of  labour  and  liquid 
required  to  do  the  work  effectively.  Syringing  is 
much  more  penetrating  than  dipping  for  all  bad 
cases.  Prior  to  using  any  insecticide,  I  would  first 
syringe  with  hot  water ;  as  long  as  this  is  not  un- 
comfortable to  the  hands  it  will  not  harm  the 
plants,  save  in  the  case  of  the  tenderest  foliage. 
The  hot  water  paves  the  way  for  a  more  effectual 
use  of  the  insecticide,  as  well  as  being. a  cleansing 
medium  itself.  After  all  the  work  of  a  thorough 
cleaning  has  been  accomplished  amongst  the  plants, 
not  forgetting  the  roof  climbers,  the  house  itself 
will  without  doubt  be  all  the  better  for  the  same 
kind  of  attention.  From  now  onwards  we  shall 
not  receive  any  more  light  than  is  beneficial  to 
plant  life.  The  scum  which  has  accumulated  on 
the  glass  will  go  on  increasing  if  not  stopped  in 
this  way,  and  on  the  paint  also. 


TBMi'ioitATUUES,  &c. — I  never  consider  it  advis- 
able to  drop  the  temperatures  either  by  night  or 
day  too  very  early  in  the  autumn.  Up  to  within 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  we  liave  been  experi- 
encing unusually  hot  weather  ;  a  change  now  to 
the  opposite  would  arrest  growth  too  rapidly  and 
be  conducive  to  damping  off  amongst  both  flowers 
and  foliage.  What  should  be  done  is  to  slightly 
lessen  the  atmospheric  moisture.  This  will  be 
conducive  to  the  ripening  of  woody  growth  and 
the  hardening  of  that  now  being  made  in  other 
instances,  thus  preparing  the  pi  ints  for  the  more 
unfavourable  winter  season  to  which  we  must  now 
be  looking  forward.  At  the  first,  less  moisture 
at  night  should  be  the  rule.  This  can  be  managed 
without  any  harm  to  the  plants,  as  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  severe  firing  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  desirable  temperatures.  The  syringe 
should  still  be  used  freely  at  least  once  a  day 
amongst  plants  that  will  stand  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
evergreens.  The  temperature  at  night  .should  still 
rule  in  the  average  stove  near  about  70°,  or  at  least 
()S°,  and  this  will  do  for  at  least  a  month  to  come. 
In  the  daytime  80°  to  8.5°  will  not  be  any  too  much, 
but  a  little  air  may  with  advantage  be  admitted 
now  where  in  more  growing  periods  none  at  all 
would  be  given. 

There  should  also  be  a  little  more  care  exercised 
in  the  watering  ;  plants  which  have  hitherto  taken 
water  freely  will  not  require  so  much  it  less 
growth  is  being  made.  To  over-water  now  will  put 
the  soil  into  a  bad  condition  for  the  rest  of  the 
autumn  and  winter.  Some  plants  will  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  of  less  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
pot-bound  Palms,  which  must  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer,  nor  should  evergreen  Ferns  in  the  same 
state  at  the  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  for  such 
plants  as  Clerodandron  Balfourianum  and  other 
deciduous  climbers,  as  well  as  plants  of  perennial 
or  herbaceous  growth,  as  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  &c., 
less  water  will  be  decidedly  beneficial,  for  the 
sooner  all  of  these  can  be  got  into  closer  compass 
the  better  for  other  plants  that  must  have  more 
room  given  them.  In  hardly  any  case  will  manu- 
rial  stimulants  be  now  needed,  save  in  the  case  of 
the  Palms  alluded  to  and  plants  coming  on  for 
winter  flowering,  or  pot-bound  table  and  other 
small  decorative  plants.  Pertaining  to  the  water- 
ing is  the  condition  of  the  water  tanks  ;  these  at 
times  are  allowed  to  go  longer  without  a  thorough 
cleaning  out  than  is  desirable  for  the  health  of 
the  plants.  Large  reserve  tanks  will  probably  still 
be  low,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  to 
get  the  work  done  before  heavy  rains  fall. 

Blinds  will  not  now  be  required,  except  in  parti- 
cular cases,  as  on  propagating  houses.  The  more 
light  the  plants  can  now  have  the  better  will  it  be 
for  them.  For  my  own  part  I  never  care  to  use 
blinds  after  the  middle  of  September.  An  early 
opportunity  should  now  ^e  taken  of  getting  the 
blinds  thoroughly  dried  before  unfixing  them  and 
putting  them  away  for  the  winter.  The  only  ex- 
ception I  would  make  to  this  is  where  the  blinds 
are  run  down  at  night  to  save  firing.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, let  this  be  an  excuse  to  use  them  in  the  day- 
time. Blind  boxes  to  keep  the  blinds  dry  should 
be  the  rule  in  such  cases,  otherwise  they  will  get 
rotten  all  too  soon.  Old  blinds  should  at  once  be 
taken  ofit  the  rollers  and  be  kept  by  themselves  for 
sundry  purposes  another  year.  New  ones  can  then 
take  their  place  in  good  time  for  use  again. 

James  Hudson. 


The  Belladonna  Lily,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, seems  to  be  flowering  unusually  well  this 
year.  The  warm  summer  has  evidently  suited 
it  and  has  awakened  Mr.  Miles'  bulbs  at 
Almondsbury.  In  my  uncle's  garden  at  Sutton 
House,  Clifton  Downs,  where  I  am  now  stay- 
ing, this  Lily  has  flowered  most  profusely; 
the  bulbs  are  in  a  border  under  the  wall  of  a 
stove.  They  were  planted  some  fifteen  years  ago 
and  have  never  failed  to  flower,  but  this  year  they 
have  surpassed  themselves,  and  have  borne  110 
spikes,  each  carrying  from  five  to  nine  blossoms. 
The  bulbs  were  originally  planted  close  to  the  wall. 
They  have  never  been  disturbed,  have  increased 


in  numbers,  and  are  now  spreading  all  over  the 
narrow  border.  I  believe  some  persons  have  much 
difliculty  in  flowering  this  Lily,  but  if  it  is  planted 
in  a  sunny  situation  under  a  wall  and  left  un- 
disturbed, it  is  almost  sure  to  do  well  and  to  give 
.satisfaction.  A  mass  of  these  bulbs  in  full 
flower  is  a  charming  sight,  the  delicate  shape  and 
colour  of  the  blossoms  contrasting  so  well  with 
their  long,  dark,  purplish-brown  stems.  Like  all 
other  flowers  this  year,  the  Belladonna  Lilies  are 
unusually  early.— G.  S.  S. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VEGETABLES  ON  HEAVY  SOILS. 

This  season  those  who  are  in  charge  of  gardens 
the  soil  of  which  is  naturally  heavy  and  reten- 
tive have  had  decidedly  the  best  ot  it.  In 
most  cases  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  clayey 
nature  drought  can  easily  be  defied,  warmth 
rather  than  much  rain  being  what  is  most 
needed.  Hereabouts  the  soil  varies  surprisingly. 
A  hundred  yards  from  where  I  am  located  the 
subsoil  is  of  a  very  gravelly  or  brashy  charac- 
ter, but  none  of  this  is  come  across  in  the  gar- 
den under  my  charge,  a  great  depth  of  solid 
clay  taking  its  place.  During  dull,  wet  sum- 
mers I  have  frequently  wished  that  we  were  on 
this  higher  ground,  but  this  summer  has  effectu- 
ally dispelled  any  lingering  regrets  there  may 
have  been,  and  once  for  all  I  say  give  me  the 
clay.  For  months  past  and  up  to  the  present 
time  it  is  possible  to  tell  to  a  foot  where  the 
gravel  ends  and  the  clay  commences,  all  vege- 
tation on  the  former  being  literally  burnt  up, 
while  that  on  the  clayey  ground  is  in  a  most 
satisfactory  condition.  Lighter  soils  resting  on 
gravel  or  stones,  in  addition  to  being  the  first 
to  suffer  from  drought,  are  equally  non-retentive 
of  fertility,  and  nothing  short  of  increasing  the 
depth  by  means  of  liberal  dressings  of  marl  or 
clay  will  effectually  correct  this  state  of  affairs. 
It  is,  liowever,  of  heavy  and  not  light  soils  that 
I  aui  thinking  and  writing,  and  in  particular 
ot  the  state  of  the  crops  that  have  been 
borne  or  are  being  supported  by  them  this 
season.  If  only  the  requisite  amount  of 
warmth  can  be  transmitted  to  heavy  soils 
it  is  astonishing  what  good  crops  they  are 
capable  of  producing.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience, many  of  us  err  or  have  erred 
in  being  over-zealous  in  changing  the  character 
ot  clayey  ground.  A  wholesale  removal  of  clay 
and  the  substitution  of  very  light  materials  ot 
different  kinds  may  have  answered  well  in  some 
cases,  but  it  is  so  nmch  time  and  labour  wasted 
in  others.  Bastard  trenching,  taking  care  to 
bring  little  or  none  ot  the  clayey  subsoil  to  the 
surface,  abundance  of  strawy  manure,  vegetable 
refuse,  and  such  like  being  forked  into  the 
bottom  spit,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  es- 
pecially if  the  rainfall  happen  to  bo  light  during 
the  winter,  or  not  enough  to  badly  saturate  the 
ground,  while  ordinary  trenching  or  the  complete 
reversal  of  the  spits  is  about  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  done.  A  repetition  of  bastard 
trenching  every  third  or  fourth  year  gradually 
breaks  up  the  clay  and  distributes  it  through- 
out tlie  bulk,  and  we  then  have  one  of  the  mott 
fertile  soils  imaginable.  In  my  case  there  is  not 
labour  enough  available  for  trenching  beyond 
what  varying  the  sites  ot  the  Celery  trendies 
will  do.  It  is  my  especial  care  not  to  interfere 
with  our  heavy  soil  at  unseasonable  times,  and 
more  particularly  in  wet  weather.  Laying  as 
much  as  possible  of  it  up  roughly  to  the  action 
of  frosts,  or  else  drying  winds,  sunshine  and 
rain,  results  in  its  being  well  pulverised  before 
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cropping  is  attempted,  the  avoidance  of  either 
very  rotten  manure  and  any  obtained  from  cow- 
yards  also  being  important  points.  When  the 
surface  soil,  say  to  the  full  depth  of  a  spade, 
can  be  got  into  a  free  working  condition,  a 
mods  rate  amount  of  either  horse  manure  or 
chemical  manures,  or  the  two  together,  in  clayey 
soils  will  grow  almost  any  kind  of  veg-taVjles 
during  most  seasons.  If  they  fail  at  all  it  is 
during  a  very  wet  .season,  and  not  during  such 
as  those  experienced  in  1SS7  and  the  present 
year.  Could  we  be  certain  beforehand  what 
kind  of  weather  to  expect  there  need  never  be 
a  failure.  For  instance,  if  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  growing  a  variety  of  crops  on  raised 
beds  ba  followed,  the  requisite  amount  of 
warmth  would  reach  the  roots  during  the  dullest 
summers ;  and  so  well  do  some  kinds  of  vege- 
tables succeed  on  beds,  say,  not  more  than  5  feet 
wide,  and  only  raised  to  the  extent  of  what  may 
be  thrown  on  to  them  from  the  alleys,  that  I  should 
always  form  these  largely  if  in  charge  of  a  clayey 
garden  in  a  low-lying  cold  position.  So  reten- 
tive of  moisture  and  fertility  are  these  heavy 
soils,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  them 
too  rich,  grossness  in  vegetables  generally  being 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  3  893  have  suited 
our  garden  admirably.  There  has  been  one, 
and  only  one,  noteworthy  failure,  and  that,  un- 
fortunately, was  the  main-crop  and  late  Peas. 
These  failed,  not  owing  to  anything  being  wrong 
at  the  roots,  but  rather  because  they  cannot 
stand  a  tropical  heat,  the  complaint  of  poor 
crops  being  general.  Runner  Beans,  on  the 
other  hand,  thrived  admirably,  though  the 
flowers  set  nous  too  well  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  The  spring-sown  Onions,  that 
failed  so  badly  in  very  many  instances,  were 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The  seed  was  sown 
very  early  in  March  and  germinated  before 
the  drought  set  in.  The  roots  also  matured  early, 
and  have  been  long  since  harvested  and  stored. 
Other  root  crops  are  quite  good  enough,  whQe 
Potatoes  have  been  lifted  at  the  rate  of  one 
sack  to  the  rod.  The  more  moisture-loviug 
Globe  Artichokes  have  held  out  surprisingly 
well,  good  succulent  heads  being  very  plentiful 
at  the  present  time. 

Winter  vegetables  are  stronger  and  better 
than  I  have  seen  them  for  a  long  time  past. 
Brussels  Sprouts  30  inches  apart  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  touch  each  other  all  round,  the  stems 
being  extra  stout  and  the  sprouts  abundant. 
Borecole  of  sorts  is  equally  strong,  and  early 
Broccoli,  as  well  as  autumn  Cauliflowers,  are 
coarser  than  I  care  to  see  them.  I  am  always 
afraid  of  growing  Broccoli  too  strong,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  do  not  start  away  well  when  put  out 
in  close  succession  to  Peas  and  Strawberries  and 
without  digging.  This  .season,  thanks  to  the 
1  xtra  warmth,  they  have  done  w^U  and  should 
stand  through  an  ordinarily  severe  winter. 
Savoys  and  Chou  de  Burghley  have  grown  too 
well  and  are  earlier  than  I  care  to  see  them, 
and  nothing  could  well  present  a  more  promis- 
ing appearance  than  the  breadth  of  Coleworts  I 
have  put  out  this  season.  Lettuces  are  as 
plentiful  and  good  as  during  any  part  of  the 
)  ear,  and  there  will  be  abundance  in  the  open 
till  severe  frosts  intervene.  Grower. 


Two  crops  of  Peas.— The  following  account 
of  two  crops  of  Peas  (Chelsea  Gem)  grown  in  the 
j,arden  here  this  season  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  jour  readers,  and  could  only  have  hap- 
pened in  a  season  like  the  present.  The  first  sow- 
ing was  on  February  10.  They  were  raised  in  pots 
and  planted  out  on  March  18.  They  were  fit  for 
use  on  May  27,  and  the  seed  was  gathered  at  the 
end   of  June.     The  second  sowing  took  place  on 


July  14.  The  crop  was  ripe  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  and  has  only  just  been  finished. — 
Granville  Levbson-Gowek,  Tifsei/  Place,  Limps- 
Ji'eld. 

Winter  greens. — "A.  D.'s  "  article  on  winter 
greens  (p.  263)  is  evidence  of  the  variableness  this 
season  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  widely  separated 
districts.  I  recently  inspected  the  crops  of  winter 
greens,  and  I  never  saw  them  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory state,  the  growth  being  both  clean  and 
vigorous.  The  soil  being  of  a  strong  and  holding 
nature  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this,  although 
good  plants  were  put  out,  and  this  j  ust  after  a  heavy 
storm  or  two.  Where  plants  have  had  to  be  rather 
heavily  watered,  the  surrounding  soil  about  the 
stems  becomes  baked  and  extremely  hard,  unless 
the  precaution  is  taken  after  the  plants  become 
established  to  well  stir  it  with  the  hoe.  After  the 
ground  has  been  loosened,  the  plants  start  away 
at  once,  and  are  in  marked  contrast  to  others 
which  have  the  roots  bound  up  in  hard  soil. 
Where  the  plants  are  not  making  satisfactory 
growth,  I  should  not  hesitate  even  at  this  com- 
paratively late  date  to  stir  the  soil  about  the  stems. 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  making  very  satisfactory 
progress,  although  planted  on  unmanured  ground. 
— A.Y. 

Bapid  growth  of  Peas.— When  the  ground  is 
warm  and  moist.  Peas,  like  most  other  vegetables, 
grow  very  rapidly.  Often  we  hear  of  growers 
obtaining  a  crop  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  but  it  is  not  often  one  can 
obtain  Peas  with  full  pods  in  eight  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  This  year  I  resolved 
to  try  Chelsea  Gem  for  autumn  gathering. 
Accordingly  I  sowed  three  quarts  of  seed  on 
June  24.  The  pods  were  ready  for  gathering  on 
August  24,  just  eight  weeks  from  sowing.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  gathering  a  few  pods,  but  I 
gathered  more  than  two  pecks.  From  the  weather 
being  so  hot  and  dry  the  plants  only  attained  about 
12  inches  in  height,  and  although  the  crop  was 
not  a  large  one,  I  found  it  came  in  very  useful, 
and  I  intend  trying  this  variety  another  year  for 
autumn  use.  In  this  garden  no  late-sown  Peas 
were  a  success,  and  the  crop  will  be  over  very 
early.— J.  C.  Crook,  Fortle  Abbey. 

Late  sown  Radishes. — In  many  places  there 
is  a  demand  for  late  Radishes  for  garnishing,  &c. 
Every  year  I  sow  about  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber in  a  sheltered  spot.  The  seed  soon  comes  up.  As 
the  days  shorten  the  plants  grow  more  slowly,  and 
what  with  more  moisture  and  a  colder  air  I  get 
some  most  useful  Radishes,  and  keep  up  a  supply 
to  well-nigh  Christmas. — Dorset. 

Cauliflower  Midsummer-day. — I  am  sur- 
prised not  to  have  seen  any  mention  of  this  new 
Cauliflower  in  the  pages  of  The  G.^rden,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  valuable  kind.  I  saw  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Cothelstone  House,  Taunton,  in  the  middle 
of  last  June  large  and  perfect  heads  of  the  sort 
mentioned  that  were  the  produce  of  seed  sown  in 
the  February  previous.  Of  course,  the  (lauts  were 
raised  and  brought  on  in  heat  and  otherwise  care- 
fully treated.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  such  sorts 
as  Early  Erfurt  and  Snowball,  but  Midsummer-day 
isquitedistinctfromthem;  the  plants  havenostems, 
so  to  speak,  as  the  lower  leaves  almost  touch  the 
ground,  and  what  surprises  me  as  much  as  any- 
thing was  the  large  size  of  the  heads  these  appa- 
rently legless  plants  produced. — J.  C.  CLARKE. 

Mildew  on  Onions. — It  is  astonishing  to  note 
the  effect  of  mildew  on  our  Onion  crop  in  the 
generality  of  seasons.  During  the  five  years  I  have 
had  charge  of  this  garden  I  have  never  been  able 
to  secure  a  good  crop  of  Onions  till  this  year. 
In  previous  seasons,  just  as  the  bulbs  began  to 
form  the  mildew  attacked  them,  and  quickly 
arrested  the  growth.  It  is  curious  to  notice  this 
year  how  badly  the  Peas  were  affected  with  mildew, 
and  although  the  Onions  were  growing  beside 
them,  it  never  affected  these,  and  now  we  are 
harvesting  a  grand  crop  of  good  useful  bulbs.  I 
believe  this  fine,  dry  season  is  the  reason  for  our 
having  such  a  fine  crop.  The  method  of  culture 
is  just  the  same  as  in  previous  years.     Some  three 


years  ago  I  tried  what  effect  sulphur  would  have 
on  the  mildew.  One  morning  when  the  dew  was 
on  the  leaves,  I  dusted  them  over  with  sulphur 
thickly.  But  this  had  not  the  least  effect  on  them. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  get  Onions  to  make  large,  coarse  leafage,  as  this 
encourages  mildew. — J.  C,  Forde  Abbey. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 


The  past  summer  has  been  very  unfavourable  for 
the  growth  of  these  in  all  the  southern  counties. 
The  soil  having  become  so  dry  through  the  abnor- 
mally low  rainfall  in  sprirg,  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  plants  were  able  to  make  a  start 
after  being  planted.  However,  where  the  land  was 
in  good  heart  and  the  plants  were  got  out  early, 
the  few  slight  showers  that  fell  in  some  places 
towards  the  end  of  May  did  much  to  establish 
them  in  their  new  quarters. 

The  plan  I  practise  is  as  follows :  The  seed 
is  sown  thinly  in  shallow  drills  about  (J  inches 
apart  on  a  warm  border  at  the  beginning  of  April. 
I  never  make  more  than  the  one  sowing.  Should 
the  weather  be  dry,  as  was  the  case  this  season, 
the  ground  is  well  watered  and  afterwards  covered 
with  mats  to  prevent  it  drying  so  quickly.  When 
the  young  seedlings  are  bursting  through  the  soil 
the  shading  is  taken  off  and  the  ground  dusted 
over  with  newly  slaked  lime ;  this  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  off  both  birds  and  snails,  and  is  also  a 
preventive  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turnip  fly. 
Growth  is  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  by 
frequent  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure.  This 
also  encourages  the  plants  to  make  fibrous  roots 
near  the  surface,  and  as  they  are  standing  thinly 
in  the  seed  bed  they  grow  strongly.  The  ground 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  grow  Brussels  Sprouts 
should  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  in  the 
autumn,  then  be  deeply  dog,  leaving  it  rough  till 
spring.  It  should  then  have  a  slight  dressing  of 
sulphate  of  potash  forked  into  it,  breaking  the 
soil  up  fine  as  the  work  is  done.  Drills  are  then 
drawn  3  feet  apart  and  (j  inches  deep,  along  which 
the  plants  are  put  out  when  they  are  large 
enough,  which  is  generally  about  the  first  week 
in  June.  The  object  of  planting  in  drills  is  two- 
fold, one  being  that  the  water  does  not  run  away 
from  the  plants  when  watering  is  done,  the  other 
that  when  the  soil  is  levelled  down  it  strengthens 
the  plants  and  keeps  them  in  an  upright  position. 
Before  making  the  ground  level,  a  dressing  of  soot 
is  given  along  the  drills,  and  when  in  full  growth 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  the  square 
perch  is  sprinkled  between  the  rows  to  be  washed 
in  by  the  rains.  A  second  batch  is  planted  about 
three  weeks  after  the  first,  and  these  give  a  supply 
till  quite  late  in  the  spring.  In  some  places  plants 
are  raised  on  hot  beds  early  in  the  season.  This 
is  good  practice  where  an  ear'y  supply  is  required 
for  exhibition,  but  unless  the  plants  can  be  put 
out  at  the  proper  time  they  do  not  make  satis- 
factory progress.  I  have  no  difficulty  here  in 
getting  good  sprouts  by  the  end  of  September, 
which  is  as  early  as  they  are  usually  called  for, 
there  being  plenty  of  Peas,  French  Beans  and  such 
like  green  vegetables  up  till  that  time.  Sprouts 
treated  in  the  above  manner  will  not  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons. 

H.  C.  P. 


COARSE  VEGETABLES. 
"  Fruit  Grower's"  outcry  in  a  late  issue  of  The 
Garden  against  the  favour  which  some  judges  at 
fruit  exhibitions  bestow  upon  coarse  fruit  might 
well  be  extended  to  vegetables,  as  with  these  also 
large  size  would  appear  to  be  the  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  inordinate 
size  has  been  encouraged  amongst  certain  classes 
of  vegetables.  This  selection  of  coarse  vegetables 
certainly  affects  but  very  little,  if  any,  that  greater 
body  of  cultivators  who  are  not  exhibitors,  but 
there  are  certainly  others  who  look  to  these  exhi- 
bitions to  show  them  what  should  be  the  ideal  of 
perfection.     One  certainly  does  not  begrudge  the 
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recipients  of  the  prizes  their  hard-earned  honours, 
for  they  alone  are  not  to  blame.  They  Icnow  very 
well  if  size  is  needei  to  take  the  prizes,  then  this 
must  be  obtained. 

The  size  of  the  Caulillowers  which  are  en- 
couraged is  simply  enormous,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  when  cooked  they  are  almost  uneatable,  the 
flavour  being  so  strong.  Now  if  these  huge  Cauli- 
flowers are  not  worth  cooking,  what  is  the  use  of 
growing  them,  or  rather  encouraging  their  cultivation 
by  awarding  them  the  best  priz>s  a' exhibitions  ? 
Like  coarse  Grapes,  there  is  not  the  skill  needed 
to  produce  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and 
better  quality  varieties.  This  season,  as  vegetable 
growers  know,  is  not  a  good  one  for  Cauliflowers, 
at  least  for  the  smaller  and  better  flavoured,  but 
taking  the  generality  of  seasons,  there  is  not  a 
better  quality  variety  for  late  summer  use  than  the 
Waloheren.  I  daresay  if  well-grown  Walcheren 
was  placed  in  competition  with  others  of  large 
size  it  would  hardly  be  looked  at,  let  alone  awarded 
a  prize.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  write  dis- 
paragingly of  AutumnGiant  and  otherselections,as 
when  grown  not  too  large  they  are  most  useful  and 
a  good  help  to  the  gardener  who  has  a  vegetable 
supply  to  maintain,  but  I  know  which  are  the 
most  appreciated  when  served  up  on  the  dining- 
table.  These  very  large  autumn  Cauliflowers  are 
the  result  of  sowing  in  the  autumn,  wintering  the 
joucg  plants  in  frames  and  planting  out  at  the 
first  opportunity  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  possible 
to  get  what  is  termed  the  early  spring  plants  to  a 
prodigious  size  by  keeping  them  fed  up  with  liquid 
manure,  but  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  increase 
of  size  is  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Collections 
of  vegetables  would  not  have  their  merits  lowered 
in  the  least  by  substituting  Cauliflowers  of  the 
"old"  type  for  others  of  huge  dimensions. 

Celery  is  another  vegetable  which  is  very  often 
seen  so  large  that  the  texture  is  positively  coarse  ; 
in  fact,  the  growers  of  it  would  hardly  dare  to 
send  it  to  table.  When  such  very  large  vegetables 
as  these  are  encouraged,  other  kinds  also  have  to 
be  forced  larger  than  they  otherwise  need  be,  so  as 
to  make  the  collection  more  even.  This  possibly 
may  be  the  reason  why  there  also  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  Potatoes  also  for 
exhibition.  This  is  a  vegetable  where  size  does  not 
count  even  for  market,  and,  as  is  well  known,  large 
Potatoes  never  find  favour  on  the  dining-table.  It 
is  only  the  medium-sized  and  shapely  roots  that 
should  be  encouraged,  these  being  much  the  best 
in  quality. 

The  fact  that  market  growers  have  found  out 
that  the  general  public  are  much  against  large 
Tomatoes,  andprefertho.se  which  run  about  four  to 
the  lb.,  s-hows  an  improvement  in  the  public  taste. 

A  Y,  A. 


Prevention  of  the  Onion  fly. — Mr.  Young 
(p.  225),  in  his  article  on  the  above,  states  "gener- 
ally the  plot  intended  for  the  Onions  is  that  which 
was  previously  occupied  with  Cabbage  or  some  of 
the  Brassica  family.  A'ery  likely  it  will  have  the 
refuse  of  the  previous  crop  left  en  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  dug  in  .  .  .  amongst  such  refuse  the 
pup-.u  are  apt  to  harbour."  An  old  Cabbage  bed 
would  be  the  last  place  in  which  one  would  expect 
to  lind  the  pupM-  of  the  Onion  fly,  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  they  had  a  relish  for  Cabbage  roots.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Onion  fly  hibernates  in  our 
Cabbage  plots,  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should 
not  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  girden.  Why, 
then,  should  so  much  labour  be  recommended  in 
forking,  trenching,  and  applying  gas  lime,  wood 
ashes,  fresh  slaked  lime,  salt,  soot,  petroleum,  and 
quassia  to  this  particular  spot,  whilst  the  ground 
surrounding  it  may  be  swarming  1  Neither  of 
tl;cm  will  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  Onion 
grub,  and  they  may  as  well  be  put  in  any  other 
part  of  the  garden  as  in  the  intended  Onion  plot 
for  what  use  they  will  be  in  preventing  the  Onion 
fly,  as  to  my  knowledge  they  have  proved  an  abso- 
lute failure.  I  have  enveloped  the  grub  in  fresh 
slaked  lime  and  soot,  and  it  has  quickly  wriggled 
itself  out  of  it.     Petroleum  is  admitted  to  be  the 


deadliest  of  all  insecticides,  but  you  may  place  the 
Onion  grub  on  a  flagstone,  pour  paraffin  upon  it,  and 
it  will  readily  glide  out  of  it. — W.  P.  K  ,  frcslo/i. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRON    GLOXINI.KFLORUM. 

TiiK  charming  Rhododendron  which  forma  the 
subject  of  the  annexed  illu.stration  wa.s  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  still  almost 
unknown.  The  original  plant  was  sold, 
and  is  now  growing  in  the  gardens  at 
Whiteway,  Chudleigh  (Devon).  A  number  of 
small  plants  may  also  be  seen  at  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Exeter,  where  Messrs.  Veitch  grow 
it  in  their  ordinary  Rhododendron  beds  with- 
out any  protection  whatever.  It  is  of  the 
Sikkim  type,  but  as  a  plant  much  hardier  than 
other  kinds  of  that  class,  though  inconsequence 
of  its  early  blooming  habit  the  flowers  are 
sometimes  cut  by  cold  winds  in  early  spring. 


Rhododemlron  yloAinuPjiorum  at  Whiteway,  Chud- 
leiyh,  Devon.  Engraved  for  The  Garden /roi?j 
a  photograph  sent  by  Messrs.  B.  Veitch  and  Son, 
Exeter. 


The  plant  at  Whiteway  House  from  which  the 
photograph  was  obtained  is  about  i^  feet  high, 
and  measures  10  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  has  been 
planted  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and 
is  growing  side  by  side  with  Rhododendron 
oarapylocarpum  in  an  open  spot  sheltered  only 
from  the  south  and  west.  Mr.  Nauscawen 
(head  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Morley,  Whiteway)  informs  me  that  R.  gloxi- 
niieflorum  never  fails  to  bloom  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  that  the 
flowers  are  so  abundantly  produced  that  its 
sheet  of  blossoms  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
a  mass  of  snow.  The  soil  consists  of  peat  and 
loam  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  flowers 
are  in  compact  trusses,  very  large.  Gloxinia- 
shaped,  and  pure  white,  with  a  few  black  spots 
in  the  centre.  It  is  a  most  desirable  variety, 
and  should  be  in  every  garden.  F.  W.  M. 


Th?  plumed  Hydrangea. — There  is  evidently 
a  bad  form  of  this  in  existence  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  become  common.  We  have  a  group 
of  several  plants  which  had  teen  neglected  and 
had  become  quite  large  bushes.     This  spring  they 


were  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  they  broke  so 
strongly  that  a  vigorous  bloom  was  anticipated. 
There  are  fine  heads,  hut  of  fertile  or  li'tle  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  with  here  and  there  one  of  the 
broad,  flat-petalled  kiml  that  should  crowd  the 
whole  cyme.     It  is  poor  and  disappointing. 

Leycesteria  formosa. — I  can  quite  bear  out 

all  that  "  T."  says  in  favour  of  this  flowering  shrub, 
for  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy subjects  which  we  have  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  The  secret  of  success  certainly  lies  in  its 
having  free  exposure,  so  that  the  wood  becomes 
fully  ripened.  I  lind  that  it  is  not  over  particular 
as  to  the  kind  of  soil  it  will  thrive  in,  as  we 
have  several  specimens  growing  in  nothing  better 
than  solid  clay  intermixed  with  stones.  The  long 
bunches  of  purple  or  claret-coloured  berries  which 
follow  quickly  on  the  flowering  really  enhance  its 
ornamental  qualities.  We  have  scores  of  plants 
springing  up  in  various  positions,  and  which  must 
owe  their  origin  to  the  deposit  from  birds,  which 
later  on  become  very  partial  to  the  berries.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  capital  covert  plant  on  account  of 
the  berries,  of  which  pheasants  are  extremelv  fond. 
—A.  Y. 

The  Water  Elder  in  fru".t.  —  From  mid- 
summer to  mid-winter  this  shrub  is  delightful, 
and  many  are  the  questions  put  to  me  concern- 
ing it.  It  is  possible  to  see  its  relationship 
with  the  Snowball  Tree  of  our  gardecs  when 
it  is  in  flower,  but  all  through  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and,  in  fact,  right  into  the  winter,  as  a 
berry-beaiicg  shrub  it  has  few  equals,  and  all  who 
see  it  are  struck  with  its  beauty  and  astonished 
when  informed  that  it  is  a  native  shrub.  Bushes 
by  the  waterside,  as  well  as  those  in  the  weeds, 
are  quite  laden  with  clusters  of  lich  red  berries 
which  glow  and  glisten  in  the  sun.  It  richly  de- 
serves bringing  to  the  front,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  shrub  nurserymen  would  make  it  a  stock 
plant,  giving  it  prefererce  to  the  abnormal  globose- 
bloomed  form  that  has  no  merit  when  out  of  bloom. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  an  English  nurseryman  of 
great  repute  among  shrubs  was  asked  to  supply 
a  hundred  plants  of  this.  He  was  unable  to  do 
it,  nor  knew  where  to  get  such  a  number  in  a  state 
fit  to  supply.  Although  tolerably  common  in  woods 
in  some  districts,  this  does  rot  minimise  its  value. 
In  any  case,  most  of  those  who  see  it  laden  with 
berries  by  the  lakeside  go  away  resolved  to  obtain 
and  plant  it  in  their  gardens.  This  is  the  best 
possible  testimony  of  its  beauty  and  worth. — A.  H 


Rose  Garden. 


TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

The  illustration  of  Niphetos  and  charming 
article  on  Tea  Roses  in  pots  (p.  200)  are  wel- 
come. From  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion I  do  not  remember  a  single  planted-out 
Rose  house  to  have  turned  out  quite  satisfactory. 
[  havb  seen  a  goodly  number  more  or  less  so, 
some  of  them  of  very  considerable  area,  taste- 
fully designed  and  most  elaborately  furnished 
with  arches,  trellises,  pillars,  &c.  Severiil  of 
them  have  also  yielded  fairly  good  crops  of 
Roses,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that 
have  been  mostly  furni-hed  with  one  or  a  few 
varieties,  such  as  Marcchal  Niel,  Niphetos, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Citherine  Mermet,  &c  ,  the 
results  have  mostly  been  more  or  less  marred 
through  the  partial  failure  of  one  or  more  of 
the  many  sorts  with  which  the  Rose  houses  or 
corridors  may  have  been  furnished.  Unfortun- 
ately, there  can  be  no  que.stion  but  that  such 
pests  as  mildew  an<l  red  spider  are  infectious. 
Let  one  or  more  permanent  plants  under  glass 
be  att'ected,  and  these  maladies  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  answer 
that  sulphur  is  a  sure  and  certain  cure 
for   both.      But    Roses    defiled   with    sulphur 
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are   already    three-quarters    ruined    or    more. 
Fortunately,   red-rust    does    not    affect   Roses 
under  glass.     How  is  this  ?     And  yet  all  three 
of  these  worst  of   Rose  pests  are  atmospheric. 
But  grow  our  earliest  winter  Roses  at  least  in 
pots,  and  then  the  moment  one  is  aSected  with 
red  spider  or  mildew  out  with  it.    The  leaves 
had  better  be  carefully  picked  off  and  burned 
before   the  plants  are  removed  lest  a  fungoid 
spore  should  be  scattered  or  sown  in  pastures 
new.     Thus  by  prompt  removal  these  diseases 
would  be  all  at  once  stamped  out.     The  port- 
ability of  Roses  in  pots  also  aids  us  in  other 
respects.     For  example,  it  enables  us  to  keep 
them  as  close  to  the  light  as  may  be,  and  also  to 
regulate  the  heat  in  accordance  with  our  wants 
and  wishes.     So  long  as  the  extremes  of  heat 
and    cold    are    avoided,     other    circumstances 
being  favourable,  Roses  will  do  almost  equally 
well   in  different   temperatures.     From  40°  to 
70°  is  a  wide  leap  of  £0°.     I  do  not  say  that 
it  would   be  either  wise  or  prudent,   but  very 
much  the  reverse,  to  suddenly  take  such  leaps 
and  bounds  of  temperature.     But  what  rosarian 
will  affirm  after  the  three  months  of  heat  and 
drought  of  18'.>3,  that  70°  is  the  highest  tempe- 
rature   that    Roses    will    endure '.     And   what 
rosarian   who   has   gathered  handfuls   of   good 
Roses  in    the  open   up   to   Christmastide   will 
affirm  that  40°  is  the  minimum  that  Roses  can 
endure   to   live   and    open  into  fragrance    and 
beauty  (     "  Ridgewood  "  says  (p.  210)  that  from 
65°  to  U5°  is    quite    sufficient    heat    until    the 
days    are   turned,  and   wisely   leaves    growers 
to  determine  the   lowest  temperature   as   well 
as  the  highest  in  accordance  with  their  wants 
and    wishes.       With   plants   portable    in    pots 
growers  hold   the   temperature  of  their   Roses 
in    their    hands,   and    can     to    a    very    great 
extent  check  or  force  growth  and  bloom  as  they 
list.     With    well-ripened    thoroughly  prepared 
material  and  the  prudent,  yet  powerful  uses  of 
heat  and  moisture  to  fit  into  the  condition  of 
the  Rose  plants,  Roses  every  day  in  the  year 
and  all  round  are   being  gathered  in  growing 
numbers  and  perfection  over  wider  areas  every 
day.     As  to  the  preparation,  there  is  only  one 
point  named  by  "Ridgewood"  that  mij^ht  be 
better  left  alone,  and  that  is  the  repotting  of 
any  plants  that  require  it  before  they  come  into 
bloom.     Let  them  bloom  first,  and  pot  them  in 
mid-growth  afterwards.     It  may  be  almost  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  the  harder  the  root  runs 
of  Roses  in  pots,  and  the  more  matted  the  roots, 
the   sooner  and  the   more  profusely  will  they 
bloom.     I  have  no  particular  objection  to  any 
one   of    "  Ridgewood's "    selection    of    twenty 
grand  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  for  pot  culture, 
but  how  such  an    experienced    rosarian    could 
have    left    out    Gloire    de   Dijon    passeth   rny 
comprehension.     But  then   doubtless    he    will 
reply  that  I  have  a  craze  for  this  Rose,  which  is 
quite  true.  D-  T.  F. 


AUTUMN-BLOOMING  TEAS  AND 
NOISETTES. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  Teas  and  Noisettes  with  the 
exception  of  climbers  are  autumnal  bloomers,  but 
this  season,  owing  to  the  exceptional  weather  in 
the  south,  we  cm  also  place  many  of  the  climbers 
under  the  above  heading.  Now  that  the  National 
Kose  Society  have  placed  both  Teas  and  Noisettes 
under  one  heading,  it  would  be  well  to  speak  of 
them  as  one  class  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  most  contus- 
ing to  keep  them  separate,  as  they  are  so  closely 
alUed,  that  even  our  best  and  oldest  growers  do  not 
agree  to  which  section  many  belong.  When 
the  strong  growers  flower  in  the  autumn  they  are 
very  showy,  and  often  put  on  tints  which  are  not 
seen  in  the  same    variety  during  early  summer 


blooming.  That  grandest  of  old  Roses,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  is  as  bright  and  deeply  coloured  as  Bouquet 
d'Or.  Kaiserin  Friedrich  and  Mme.  B^rard  al.sD 
possess  a  much  deeper  and  clearer  colour.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  extra  vigorous  growers  that 
almost  always  bloom  well  in  the  autumn  ;  among 
them  we  may  name  Celine  Forestier,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son and  Ophirie.  The  first  and  last  of  these  may 
be  classed  as  certain  autumnal  bloomers.  But  it 
is  wfien  we  came  to  the  main  section  of  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes  that  we  so  clearly  see  their  immense 
value  late  in  the  season.  What  can  possibly  be 
handsomer  than  a  bush  of  Marie  van  Houtte, 
with  its  quantities  of  bloom  so  exquisitely  tinted 
with  bright  rose  !  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
this  variety  is  a  pure  yellow,  but  in  the  autumn  it 
is  scarcely  recognisable  as  the  same  sort.  Anna 
OUivier,  too,  very  seldom  produces  any  of 
the  pale  yellow,  Mme.  Hoste-like  flowers  we 
often  see  in  the  spring.  We  notice  another 
peculiarity  in  Mme.  Lambard.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season  almost  all  of  the  flowers  are  deep 
red,  but  as  autumn  approaches,  the  majority  of 
the  blooms  come  almost  pure  salmon  in  colour. 
All  of  the  deep  yellow  and  orange  blooms  have  a 
much  more  intense  shade  in  the  autumn.  One 
great  advantage  in  the  Teas  over  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  is  their  continuous  growth,  and  as  they 
always  produce  a  crop  of  bloom  upon  this,  we  get 
fully  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  flowers 
from  them.  In  the  autumn  we  are  very  seldom 
troubled  with  green-fly  or  any  other  insect  pest, 
the  only  enemy  of  importance  being  mildew.  By 
syringing  and  lightly  dusting  over  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  we  may  hold  this  in  check  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  as  the  causes  of  this  disfiguring  and 
crippling  disease  are  entirely  beyond  our  control  in 
the  open  air,  its  rapid  spread  and  disastrous  effects 
are  unavoidable.  When  Teas  are  exempt  from 
this  disease,  their  autumn  display  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  satisfying  features  in  the  gar- 
den, and  it  is  extremely  disappointing  to  have  mil- 
ilew  set  in  just  as  a  valuable  crop  of  bloom  is 
almost;  secured.  This  season  the  bulk  of  my 
autumn  crop  was  well  in  flower  before  mildew 
appeared,  but  it  is  attacking  the  plants  very  se- 
verely now,  and  will  probably  prevent  many  more 
good  blooms  being  produced.  It  is  such  a  cripphng 
disease,  smothering  and  blighting  the  young  foli- 
age §0  suddenly,  that  a  week  will  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  good  crop  or  none. 

A  list  of  varieties  most  suited  for  autumn 
blooming  would  include  almost  all  of  the  fairly 
vigorous  Teas,  but  I  may  name  the  following 
as  being  particularly  good  this  season ;  Sun- 
set, Anna  Ollivier,  Dr.  Grill,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Falcot, 
and  Mme.  de  Tartas.  The  last  named  is  so  seldom 
seen  that  I  would  call  particular  attention  to  it. 
Mme.  de  Tartas  was  sent  out  by  M.  Bernede  in 
181)0,  and  is  one  of  the  freest  growers  and  bloomers 
we  have ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  none  more  so. 
Through  the  summer  the  flowers  are  not  bright 
enough  in  colour  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
many,  but  towards  the  autumn  they  are  of  a  clear 
red,  almost  as  deep  as  the  early  blooms  of  Mme. 
Lambard.  Quite  little  plants  are  blooming  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  I  recently  saw  on  a  wall 
a  plant  (about  twenty  years  old)  that  was  one 
mass  of  flowers.  Of  much  the  same  habit  as  Marie 
van  Houtte,  but  producing  quite  three  times  as 
many  flowers,  this  old  Rose  is  particularly  grand 
in  the  autumn.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  thirty 
buds  upon  a  truss,  and  as  each  bud  grows  well 
away  from  the  other,  having  a  clear  stem  of  4 
inches  to  6  inches,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  what 
a  quantity  of  bloom  is  available  for  cutting. 
Most  Roses  which  produce  large  trusses  seldom 
open  more  than  one  or  two  flowers  satis- 
factorily, but  this  variety  expands  almost  every 
bud.  Although  sent  out  over  thirty  years  ago, 
I  have  only  seen  it  in  two  private  gardens. 
Those  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  in  which  the  Tea- 
scented  blood  predominates  are  also  fairly  good 
autumnal  bloomers,  but,  unfortunately,  many  of 
these  are  subject  to  red  rust  and  Orange  fungus,  a 
disease  the  true  Teas  are  exempt  from.  When 
they  escape  this,   the    following    half-dozen  are 


really  good  late  in  the  season  :  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Camoens,  La  France, 
Grace  Darling,  and  Caroline  Testout.  Among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  also  Pnd  a  few  which  de- 
serve mention,  although  they  probably  belong  more 
correctly  to  the  Hybrid  Noisettes.  I  allude  to 
Boule  de  Neige,  Mme.  Francois  Pittet,  Mme.  Alfred 
de  Rougemont,  and  Coquette  des  Blanches,  all 
four  of  which  are  whites  of  different  shades. — R. 

The  true  autumn  Roses  are  the  Teas,  and 

at  this  season  they  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  their 
summer  rivals.     It  is  almost  marvellous  how  they 
have  endured  the  heat  and  drought.     The  whole 
season  has  been  one  long  hot  summer,  beginning 
in  advance  of  its  time  and  extending  altogether 
beyond  its  usual  limit.     With  such  heit  individual 
blooms  have  been  short-lived,  but  the  never-ending 
succession  kept  up  a  display.     In  truth,  the  real 
autumnal  bloom  of  many  kinds   is  past,  nor  could 
it  be  otherwise.     Never  before  have  I  seen  such  an 
abundance    of   Roses  in  August,  as   that  month 
generally  marks  a  slight  break  between  the  two 
great  displays   of   summer  and   autumn.     Every- 
thing, however,  is  about  a  month  in  advance  of  its 
usual  date,  and  our  annual  autumnal  feast  of  that 
best    of  Teas,  Marie  van  Houtte,  is  no  exception. 
The  second  display  of  this  Rose  is  with  us  always 
greater  than   the    first,  and  lately   the   sun- dyed 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers  has  been  strikingly  beau- 
tiful.    With  all  its  constant   beauty  there  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  doubly  as  vigorous  as  many  of  the 
much  vaunted   Hybrid   Perpetuals,  and  therefore 
surely  everybody's  Rose.     I  think,  however,  it  likes 
a  deep  holding  soil,  as  in  lighter  soil  I  have  never 
oliserved  it  quite  so  good  and  full  of  substance. 
Whether    for    summer    or    autumn,    Mme.    Hoste 
has  won  its  way    by   sheer    force  of    high    merit 
as  absolutely  the  best  pale  yellow  Tea  Rose.  Plen- 
tifully and  often  its  flowers  may  be  cut,  and  it  is 
always  first  rate.     The  third  display  of  the  season 
is  just  beginning  with  this  kind,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Hon.   Edith  Giffard,  which  is  one  of  the 
very  best  Tea  Roses  in  existence  at  all  times  and 
seasons.     Anna  Ollivier  is  full  of  lovely  buds,  just 
the  thing  for  cutting,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  Roses  in  a  cut  state,  opening  pro- 
gressively in  perfect  form  from  day  to  day.     Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami  and  its  white  counterpart  are  quite 
indispensable,  and  Jules  Finger,  still  full  of  lovely 
flowers,  has  been  one  of  the  most  faithful  Roses  of 
the  year.     The   Dijon  Teas  are  glorious  this  Sep- 
tember on  walls  high  and  low,  over  fences,  and  as 
great  scrambling  bushes  in  their  present  wealth  of 
blossom   they   suggest   midsummer  to  those  who 
do  not  know  what  Rose  pictures  are  possible  in 
autumn  by  the  aid  of  Teas.     Take  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Bouquet  d'Or,   Emilie  Dupuy,   and  Mme.  Berard, 
and  put  them  in  every  conceivable  position.     They 
can  hardly  be  wrongly  placed,  and  autumn  Roses 
will  be  plentiful  enough.     For  picturesriue  effects 
a  collection  of  anything  is  wrong  if  it  must  be 
confined  to  units.     The  reason  that  there  are  no 
Rose  pictures  in  autumn  in  a  great  many  gardens 
is  because,  though  the  best  sorts  may  be  present, 
their  number  is  not  nearly  suSicient.     To  treat  the 
Rose  as  a  flowering  shrub  to  brighten  the  garden 
and  fill  it  with  sweet  odours,  is  the  only  way  to 
discover  its  excellency. — A.  H. 


Do  some  Roses  deteriorate  ?— I  have  fre- 
quently heard  the  remark  that  some  varieties  are 
not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  equally  as  good  if  treated 
with  the  same  care  as  formerly.  It  is  the  vast 
improvements  made  among  Roses  during  the  last 
two  decades  which  give  many  the  idea  that  some 
of  the  old  favourites  are  not  so  good  as  formerly. 
As  an  exhibitor  of  some  years'  standing,  I  can 
speak  from  experience  of  the  much  higher  stan- 
dard necessary  to  win  with  to-day  compared  wit.h 
that  of  only  "ten  years  ago.  Then  we  had  to  in- 
clude John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  La  Reine,  and 
many  others  which  are  scarcely  ever  seen  on  a 
st.and  now.  Comparison  can  scarcely  help  being 
made  between  these  and  newer  varieties,  and 
owing  to  the  great  improvement  in  some  of  the 
latter,  the  former  do  not  retain  first  place  in  our 
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estimation.  There  are  very  few  old  Roses  wliioli 
stand  the  t(■^t  nf  time  like  tlie  following  hall'-a- 
dozen  Te:is:  Adam  (ls:i:',),  Catherine  Mermet  and 
Devoniensis  (is;;s),  Madame  Bravy  (181S),  llaic- 
chal  Kiel  and  Niijhetos  (1S44),  and  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami  (l.S4tJ).  The  "old  "  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  com- 
paratively new  to  these,  having  been  sent  out  in 
185:i.  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  was  introduced 
during  the  same  year,  and  this  variety,  with 
Catherine  Mermet,  has  taken  more  medals  for  tlie 
best  Tea  Hose  in  the  numerous  exhibitions  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  than  any  others.  Among 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  find  Marie  Baumann, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Camille  Bernardin, 
and  Maurice  Bernardin,  all  of  which,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  have  taken  this 
lionour  in  their  classes.  As  these  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty-live  years  old,  and  still  hold  their  own 
against  the  cream  of  the  hundreds  introduced 
since,  wc  may  take  it  that  they,  at  any  rate,  are 
not  deteriorating.  It  is  a  question  of  a  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  and  many  old  favourites  are 
necessarily  going  to  the  wall  and  receiving  less 
generous  culture  and  attention  a.s  time  goes  on. 
One  cannot  help  regretting  the  loss  of  some  of 
these  old  Roses,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  de- 
mands that  they  should  make  room  for  improve- 
ments. A  most  gratifying  thing  to  lovers  of  old 
Roses  must  be  the  feature  introJuced  in  the  N.R.S. 
prize  schedule  during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
I  allude  to  the  class  for  garden  Roses,  and  which 
will  revive  many  old  favourites. — A.  P. 

Rose  Aimee  Vibert. — This  charming  old 
Rose,  which  has  been  in  our  gardens  nearly  seventy 
years,  is  classed  with  the  Noisettes,  and  is  some- 
what tender.  It  never  fails,  however,  and,  like 
Lamarque,  should  the  winter  deal  hardly  with  it 
and  the  first  blooming  be  lost,  it  will  soon  send 
forth  a  forest  of  vigorous  shoots  which  will  be 
crowned  with  clusters  of  bloom.  It  is  now  very 
beautiful  on  a  trellis,  and  I  saw  it  in  profuse 
bloom  recently  on  a  cottage  wall.  It  is  a  great 
cluster  Rose,  much  in  advance  of  the  summer 
cluster  Roses,  for  whilst  it  flowers  about  the  same 
time  or  a  little  later  than  they  do,  it  also  gives  a 
second,  and  this  year  greater,  display  during 
autumn. — A.  H. 

Roses  by  the  sea — A  good  many  Roses  do 
well  by  the  sea  if  they  do  not  get  an  excess  of  salt 
spray,  and  if  they,  in  seasons  such  as  this,  get  a 
sufficiency  of  fresh  water  or  house  sewage  at  their 
roots.  But  the  condition  of  many  Roses  on  the 
east  coast  at  the  close  of  this  dry  season  on 
September  IS  is  pitiable,  and  one  of  the  saddest 
things  about  them  is  that  they  have  perished  or 
been  crippled  with  heat  and  drought,  and  not  with 
the  salt  brine.  In  some  cases  there  are  wrecks 
of  what  have  been  fine  Rose  plants  almost  close 
to  the  shore,  with  leaves  and  branches  apparently 
as  dead  as  if  they  had  been  passed  through  a  fire. 
They  have  simply  been  left  to  their  fate,  and  have 
perished  from  want  of  water.  In  other  cases  one 
finds  Roses,  and  even  the  old  scarlet  and  pink 
Monthly,  in  good  health  and  bloom  as  near  or  yet 
nearer  to  the  shore.  At  a  glance  one  sees  that 
one  has  been  watered  and  the  other  not.  It  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Roses  and  other  plants  —  especially  Rho- 
dodendrons— that  have  died  or  been  crippled 
with  disease  this  season,  have  suffered  thus  from 
lack  of  water.  They  have  been  starved  rather 
than  scorched  to  deformity  or  death.  Roses  by 
the  sea  may  have  been  among  the  first  victims,  but 
thousands  have  followed  suit  far  inland  that  a 
deluge  from  the  hcse  would  have  saved. — D.  T.  F. 

Polyantha  Roses.— These  and  the  miniature 
Provence  and  Fairy  Roses  are  much  alike  in  some 
respects.  All  of  them  produce  small  blooms, 
many  of  which  are  perfect  in  shape,  while  others 
are  of  rosette  form.  The  closer  growers  are 
admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  when  well 
grown  are  charming.  The  Rose  frequently  spoken 
of  as  Rosa  Polyantha  is  more  correctly  described 
as  Rosa  multiflora.  It  has  come  to  the  front  very 
much  recently  as  a  stock  for  Tea  Roses.  R.  multi- 
flora  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1827  and  is  a 
very  rapid  grower.     The  flowers  are  single  and  I 


produced  in  immense  bunches.  It  is  also  known 
as  Polyantha  simplex.  In  lss(!  M.  Bernaix  intro- 
duced R.  m.  granditlora.  This  is  of  even  stronger 
growth  than  simplex  and  the  blooms  much  larger, 
often  being  :i  inches  across.  It  is  very  strange 
that  the  tremendous  growth  of  R.  multiflora  should 
have  so  persistently  produced  these  very  short- 
growing  Roses  when  crossed  with  the  Teas.  Take 
Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  stnt  out  by  Raimbaud 
in  187'.l.  This  is  a  cross  between  Polyantha  alba 
plena  and  Tea  Mme.  de  Tartas.  It  has  entirely 
lost  the  strong  growth  of  both  varieties,  but  retains 
their  great  freedom  of  flowering,  producing  im- 
mense clu.sters  of  semi-double  flowers  of  a  pure 
white,  often  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  a  truss.  Perle 
d'Or  is  another  striking  instance,  being  a  cross 
between  R.  multiflora  and  Mme.  Falcot.  In  this 
variety  we  retain  the  pointed  bud  of  the  latter, 
also  a  great  deal  of  its  colour — nankeen,  with  an 
orange-yellow  centre,  is  a  fairly  accurate  descrip- 
tion. Gloire  de  Polyantha  is  more  double  and 
globular  than  its  parent.  Mignonette,  colour  deep 
rosy  pink  with  a  white  base,  is  exquisitely  scented, 
and  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  this  class.  Ma 
Paquerette,  Clothilde  Soupert,  Cecile  Brnnner, 
Golden  Fairy  and  Kate  Schultheis  are  all  very 
pretty.  Dr.  Raymont,  a  Hybrid  Polyantha,  is  a 
very  fine  purplish  crimson  and  almost  always  in 
bloom.  This  resulted  from  a  cross  between  the 
old  R.  multiflora  and  General  Jacqueminot. — R. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


MIDLAND. 

Coddington  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent.— The 

fruit  crops  in  this  district  vary  considerably,  and 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  season 
opened  with  a  grand  promise,  trees  of  all  kinds 
being  laden  with  blossom.  In  our  own  neighbour- 
hood the  spring  frosts,  of  which  we  had  a  severe 
taste,  did  not  actually  cripple  the  expandiog  buds, 
although  I  believe  that  had  not  our  own  Apricots 
been  protected  with  frigi  domo  instead  of  fish 
netting,  the  crop  would  have  been  lost.  Of  Apples 
and  Pears,  half  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  crop 
fell  to  the  ground.  I  am  speaking  of  our  district 
generally,  as  in  our  own  orchards  fruit  is  more 
abundant ;  in  fact,  the  best  crop  we  have  had  for 
years,  although  the  fruit  will  certainly  be  under- 
sized. Apricots  are  an  abundant  crop,  but  small. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls  are  an  aver- 
age, and  I  must  here  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
variety  Amsden  June.  This  is  an  excellent  Peach 
for  outdoors  in  the  midlands,  being  ripe  this  year 
by  July  I).  It  crops  well,  swells  to  a  large  size  and 
takes  on  a  delightful  colour,  whilst  it  is  of  good 
flavour.  This  Peach,  I  believe,  belongs  to  the 
American  section,  but  if  it  would  retain  its  buds 
and  crop  as  well  indoors  as  it  does  out,  it  would  be 
well  for  gardeners  to  substitute  it  for  Alexander 
and  Waterloo.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  a 
good  crop,  especially  the  red  variety  ;  and  Hasp- 
berries  half  a  crop,  owing  to  being  nipped  by  a 
severe  lite  frost  when  at  a  critical  stage.  Straw- 
berries were  under  the  average  and  the  season  of 
somewhat  short  duration.  The  advantage  of  hav- 
ing plants  by  the  margin  of  walks  for  stock  is 
more  apparent  this  year  than  ever.  Being  more 
shaded  and  cool,  runners  have  come  early  and 
strong,  whilst  even  young  plants  on  open  quarters 
have  produced  them  slowly,  but  much  infested 
with  spider.  Plums  are  a  medium  crop  generally 
in  this  quarter,  but  with  us  both  Plums  and  Dam- 
sons are  abundant.  Our  most  prolific  Pears  on 
walls  are  Thomson's,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Clairgeau  and 
Winter  Nelis ;  of  Apples,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Suflield,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini 
and  Flam's  Pippin.  Although  the  present  year 
has  been  most  trying,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
ductive of  much  loss  to  market  growers,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  will  ultimately  prove  of  practical 
good  by  hardening  and  consolidating  growth,  leav- 


ing less  for  autumn  suns  and  winds  to  accomplish. 
We  may  therefore  hope  for  an  abundant  crop  in 

IS'.ll. — lon.N    CllAWl'OIlD. 

Barkby  Hall,  Leicester.— The  Apple  crops 
are  generally  good,  but  partial,  some  orchards 
having  good  crops,  while  others  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood are  only  moderate.  The  trees  have 
suffered  from  the  drought,  causing  an  unusual 
number  of  fruit  to  fall.  The  Codlin  moth  has  been 
very  destructive  in  some  orchards.  Pears  are  only 
a  moderate  crop.  Plums  a  good  average.  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum  trees  have  not  suffered  so  much 
from  winter  moth  as  usual,  and  where  Paris  Green 
was  used  the  injury  is  only  slight  in  comparison 
with  former  years.  Now  that  the  rain  has  come 
trees  are  making  good  clean  growth.s.  Apricots 
on  walls  have  very  good  crops,  and  the  trees  have 
stood  the  dry  weather  better  than  orchard  trees. 
We  have  not  had  such  good  crops  of  Apricots 
for  several  years.  Peaches  also  good,  and  the 
trees  are  doing  well.  Cherries  good  both  in  or- 
chards and  on  walls.  Gooseberries  a  very  heavy 
crop  everywhere.  Currants,  good  crops  of  both 
Red  and  Black.  Raspberries  good.  Strawberries 
were  a  very  partial  crop.  Sir  J.  Paxton  has 
generally  failed  in  this  neighbourhood,  while  Noble, 
as  usual,  gave  good  crops,  and  the  flavour  this 
year  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  best  varieties. 
The  fruit  of  all  varieties  was  small,  and  many 
plants  were  killed  by  the  drought. 

Peas  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  amongst 
vegetables.  In  spite  of  heavy  waterings  they 
suffered  badly  from  mildew.  Late  sowings  are 
total  failures.  It  is  surprising  how  well  Potatoes 
have  stood  the  dry  weather,  and  have  made  tops  of 
average  height  both  in  the  garden  and  field,  with 
fair  crops  of  tubers.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
so  many  failures  in  the  Onion  crop.  Our  own  are 
very  good,  but  the  seed  was  sown  as  early  as 
possible.  Where  sowings  were  late,  crops  are  bad 
without  exception.  It  has  been  a  trying  season 
for  Celery,  and  many  of  the  earliest  plants  have  run 
to  seed,  due  to  a  check  from  insufficient  moisture. 
Lettuces  bolted  before  hearting,  but,  as  u^ual,  those 
planted  between  the  Celery  trenches  have  done 
well.  The  highest  I'eading  of  the  thermometer 
was  !I8|"  in  the  shade  on  July  2.— J.  Lax.sdell. 

Euston  Hall,  Thetford.— The  Apple  crop  is 
good,  the  fruit  clean  and  well  developed.  Pears 
are  an  average  crop.  Plums,  especially  Victoria, 
are  good  on  both  standards  and  pyramids.  Morello 
Cherries  are  very  fine,  but  ripe  much  earlier  than 
usual.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  much  over  the 
average.  Apricots  over  the  average  and  very  early, 
the  fruit  from  south  walls  (August  5)  having  been 
already  gathered.  Small  fruits  an  abundant  crop, 
and  Strawberries  mulched  early  are  quite  up  to 
the  average.  Raspberries  were  soon  over  and  not 
so  fine  as  usual.  Nuts  are  hanging  thickly  on  the 
trees. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well,  except  late  planted 
one.s,  and  any  that  have  come  under  my  notice  at 
the  local  shows  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  former 
years.  Kitchen  garden  crops  generally  have  not 
suffered  to  any  great  extent  considering  the  long 
spell  of  dry  weather. 

The  lawns,  that  during  the  drought  looked  as  if 
they  would  never  recover,  are  now  fresher  and 
greener  than  ever  I  remember  to  have  seen  them 
for  the  past  twenty  years. — W.  Low. 

Madresfield  Court. — In  such  a  season  e.xcep- 
tional  results  may  be  anticipated.  I  never  have 
seen  crops  so  extremely  partial  or  irregular.  Cer- 
tain positions  seemed  to  have  been  "affected  by 
cold  waves  of  frost  during  the  flowering  period. 
Madresfield  lying  low  and  somewhat  damp  suf- 
fered accordingly,  but  higher  grounds  and  slightly 
sheltered  from  the  east  show  full  and  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  although  smaller  than  usual,  probably 
owing  to  drought.  A  most  remarkable  feature  was 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  through 
March,  April,  May  and  June.  Insect  pests 
flourished  accordingly,  and  gave  constant  trouble; 
in  short,  it  was  one  of  the  very  worst  seasons  I 
ever  experienced.  All  one's  calculations  were 
upset    and   crops    ripened  prematurely.     Peaches 
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were  gathered  outdoors  on  June  21,  and  Noble 
Strawberries  were  picked  May  12,  establishing 
a  record  not  likely  to  be  superseded.  Apples 
and  Plums  are  good  average  crops  generally. 
Pears  less  so,  having  suffered  heavily  from  attacks 
of  that  worst  of  all  pests,  Diplosis  pyrivora,  a 
small  gnat  fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  calyx 
of  the  flower,  and  the  larvaj  eat  their  way  to  the 
core  of  the  embryo  fruit,  causing  it  to  fall  prema- 
turely. Apricots  were  never  better  or  fuller  crops. 
Cherries  abundant,  but  small  and  soon  over. 
Strawberries,  early  and  midseason,  small,  but  of 
excellent  flavour ;  late  kinds  a  failure,  owing  to  in- 
tense heat  and  drought.  Bush  fruits  fair  crops  on 
strong  holding  land.  Raspberries  small  and  soon 
over. 

Vegetables,  especially  Peas,  unsatisfactory. — AV. 
Crump. 

Caldecote  Gardens,  Nuneaton. — The  fruit 
crops  vary  very  much  in  this  district.  Apples  are 
very  good.  Plums  a  moderate  crop.  Apricots  a 
good  crop,  but  rather  small.  Pears  moderate  crop, 
but  vary  very  much,  some  trees  bearing  well,  espe- 
cially Marie  Louise  ;  others  none.  Dessert  Cher- 
ries good  crop,  and  Morellos  very  fine,  bearing  very 
heavy  crops.  Gooseberries  very  plentiful.  Red, 
White  and  Black  Currants  moderate  crop,  but  the 
trees  much  blighted.  Raspberries  a  good  crop,  but 
fruit  rather  small.  Strawberries  a  moderate  crop, 
but  soon  over,  owing  to  very  dry,  hot  weather. 

Early  Potatoes  a  good  crop  and  sound.  Late 
Potatoes  in  this  district  are  suffering  very  much 
from  want  of  rain,  and  I  am  afraid  the  crops  will 
be  very  much  under  average  and  tubers  small. 
Onions  a  very  good  crop.  Peas  have  been  mode- 
rate, but  soon  over.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  are 
bearing  well,  but  are  getting  covered  with  red 
spider.  The  rainfall  has  been  very  light  in  this 
district  this  year ;  we  have  only  registered  up  to 
August  29  n-44  inches,  and  everything  is  suffering 
through  want  of  rain. — J.  Bowler. 

Eaton  Gardens,  Chester. — Apricots  in  this 
district  are  a  very  good  cro[i,  the  absence  of  late 
spring  frosts  favouring  a  good  set,  and  where  this 
has  been  followed  up  with  plentiful  supplies  of 
water,  there  is  abundance  of  clean,  sound  fruit. 
The  Apple  crop  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  varied 
one  ;  in  some  places  a  good  average,  in  others  very 
slight.  Here  we  have  a  good  crop  of  all  the  cook- 
ing kinds,  but  a  slight  falling  oflE  in  the  dessert 
varieties  ;  trees  are  remarkably  free  from  blight 
and  fruit  clean  and  well  formed.  The  following 
are  among  our  best  croppers  :  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippins,  Astrachan, 
Qaarrenden,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling  Castle,  Cel- 
lini, Ecklinville  Seedling,  Annie  Elizibefh,  Golden 
Noble,  Old  Hawthornden,  Mere  de  Menage,  Non- 
such, Kentish  Fillbasket  and  Lord  Suffield.  Pears, 
speaking  generally,  are  hardly  half  a  crop.  There 
was  plenty  of  blossom  on  most  trees,  but  it  set  very 
badly.  The  want  of  sun  last  autumn  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  wood  may  account  for  this.  Plums  are 
a  good  half  crop,  but  have  been  badly  infested 
witli  fly  this  season.  Strawberries  were  never 
worse  in  this  district  than  they  have  been  this  year. 
A  splendid  show  of  blossom,  but  the  scorching  sun 
in  May  and  June  ripened  them  off  prematurely  and 
made  the  season  for  them  one  of  the  shortest  on 
record.  Damsons  are  largely  grown  around  here. 
The  crop  in  some  places  is  fairly  good,  but  the  fruit 
very  small,  while  the  trees  are  completely  covered 
with  red  spider.  Cherries  and  small  bush  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries,  have  been  very 
good.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  nearly  a  month  earlier 
than  last  year.— N.  F.  Barnes. 


WALES. 

Brynkinalt,  Chirk.— The  fruit  crop  in  this 
exceptional  season  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
heavy,  and  the  fruits  smaller  than  usual  unless 
they  have  befn  hand-thinned  and  had  plenty  of 
water,  but  I  fear  that  in  many  gardens  the  water 
supply  has  been  too  scarce  to  allow  the  trees  a 
sufhoient  allowance.  Apricots  set  in  abundance  and 
are  very  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  well 
cropped,    al'hough    somewhat    smaller    in     size. 


Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherries  are 
very  heavy  notwithstanding  the  trying  weather. 
Black  Currants  and  Red  Currants,  Strawberries, 
and  Raspberries  have  all  been  far  above  the  average 
in  quantity.  In  all  cases  fruit  and  vegetables  have 
been  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than 
usual. — J.  A.  Wood. 

Vaynor  Park,  Berriew. — The  fruit  crop  here 
is  a  very  good  one,  more  especially  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums.  These  are 
plentiful,  and  promise  to  be  excellent  in  quality. 
Cherries  are  an  average  crop  May  Duke  being 
most  abundant.  Many  of  the  Morellos  and  other 
varieties  have  dropped,  as  they  suffered  severely 
from  the  sun.  Strawberries  were  a  good  average 
crop.  Pears  are  below  the  average.  Taking  the 
Apple  crop  as  a  whole,  I  may  say  that  it  is  about 
an  average  one.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Rasp- 
berries are  fair  average  crops.  Walnut  trees  are 
bearing  heavy  crops.  Filberts  and  Nuts  being  thin. 
— R.  H.  Smith. 

Glanafon  Gardens,  Taibach,  Port  Talbot. 

— The  fruit  crops  this  season  have  been  very  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality,  though  hardly  as  fine 
specimens  are  to  bs  seen  as  in  preceding  years,  ex- 
cept where  water  has  been  abundanlly  supplied. 
Gooseberries  have  given  very  good  crops,  the  trees 
being  remarkably  free  from  the  ravages  of  the 
caterpillar.  Strawberries  were  abundant  and  the 
fruit  fine,  Laxton's  Noble  being  our  best  in  all 
respects  this  season.  Apples  are  abundant  and  of 
good  size,  reaching  perfection  quite  three  weeks 
earlier  than  is  usual.  The  trees  look  healthy. 
Ptars  have  borne  heavy  crops,  but  the  fruit  has  not 
been  quite  up  to  the  average  size.  The  trees  look 
well.  Plums  are  abundant;  the  trees  look  fresh 
and  healthy  where  they  have  been  well  watered. 
The  Cherry  crop  has  been  good.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  fine  and  the  crops  good,  particularly 
where  the  trees  were  well  watered  and  mulched. 
The  feature  ot  this  season's  fruit  crop  is  its  com- 
parative earliness.  Bush  fruit  is  almost  entirely 
gone,  and  the  fruit  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than 
in  ordinary  years.  Strawberries  ripened  early  in 
May. 

All  vegetables  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
long-continued  drought. — Hesry  Morris. 

Ruthin  Castle — Fruit  crops  good  all  round. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Raspberries,  and  bush  fruits 
being  an  abundant  crop.  Strawberries  a  good 
crop,  but  rather  small.  Fruit  trees  are  clean  and 
healthy  owing  to  our  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Vegetables  good  all  round,  e.specially  Potatoes, 
which  have  been  unusually  early  and  very  fine. 
These  remarks  about  fruit  apply  to  the  district 
generally,  but  in  many  places  where  the  water  sup- 
ply is  deficient,  kitchen  garden  crops  have  suffered 
from  the  drought.— H.  FORDER. 

Dynevor    Gardens,    Carmarthenshire.  — 

This  is  one  of  the  best  seasons  that  has  been  known 
in  this  district.  Apples  over  average.  Pears 
(early  sorts)  good,  Later  kinds  average.  Plums  ovgr 
average.  Peaches  on  walls  outside  very  good. 
Figs  on  outside  walls  a  good  crop.  Strawberries 
were  heavy  crops  and  good.  Gooseberries  heavy 
crop,  but  blighted  in  early  season.  Currants  and 
Raspberries  very  good,  but  neither  had  a  drop  of 
water  this  season  from  February  26  to  May  2;  no 
rain  then  till  July  8. 

Vegetable  crops  are  looking  well;  the  only  draw- 
back was  that  Peas  did  not  fill  satisfactorily,  but 
produced  heavy  crops.  We,  as  a  rule,  trench  a 
good  part  of  our  vegetable  ground  every  year, 
which  suits  dry  seasons. — John  M'Donald. 

Margam  Park,  S  "Wales. — The  season  here 
from  the  beginning  of  March  until  early  in  July 
was  the  most  extraordinary  ever  experienced. 
There  was  never  sufficient  rain  to  penetrate  the 
soil  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  the 
drought  and  heat  were  excessive.  All  fruit 
trees  came  prematurely  into  blossom,  and  the  early 
character  was  kept  up  all  through.  There  was  no 
frost  or  any  other  kind  of  bad  weather  to  injure 
the  bloom  ;  consequently,  the  fruits  all  set  freely. 
Strawberries    were    plentiful,   but  they    had    no 


rain  from  the  time  the  flowers  appeared  fill 
the  fruit  was  gathered,  and  were  much  below  the 
average  in  size  and  soon  over.  John  Ruskin  was 
ripe  first,  and  I  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  this 
sort  as  an  early  kind.  Currants,  Red,  Black  and 
White,  were  abundant  and  good.  Raspberries 
were  a  capital  crop,  but  the  rows  were  mulched 
before  the  fruit  began  to  swell.  Gooseberries  plen- 
tiful, but  over  by  the  time  we  have  sometimes 
had  them  begin  to  ripen.  Morello  Cherries  abun- 
dant and  good.  Pears  better  than  they  have  been 
for  some  years.  Apples  a  heavy  crop  and  of  fine 
quality,  especially  on  trees  that  were  not  too  pro- 
lific in  1892.  Plums  very  heavy  and  good.  The 
open-air  Peaches  are  the  best  we  ever  had,  but 
both  those  and  the  Plums  were  freely  watered  dur- 
ing the  dry  weather.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  the 
Peaches  at  least  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
insects.  The  heavy  rains  in  the  middle  of  July 
washed  all  the  trees  thoroughly,  and  they  are  now 
clean  and  in  good  health. 

Vegetables  were  very  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  all  through  the  drought,  but  they  are  now 
almost  as  good  as  usual,  as  the  great  warmth 
in  the  soil  caused  the  plants  to  grow  freely 
as  soon  as  the  rain  came.  It  was  a  new  experi- 
ence for  me  to  sow,  grow  and  gather  the  produce 
of  Pea  and  other  crops  without  their  having  a  drop 
of  rain  during  all  their  existence,  but  the  labour 
that  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  devoted  to 
lawn-mowing,  weed-killing  and  such  like  was 
diverted  to  watering,  and  this,  no  doubt,  saved 
many  crops  from  being  a  complete  failure.  Pota- 
toes have  been  exceedingly  good,  but  second  growth 
is  threatened  now,  and  this,  I  also  fear,  will  prove 
injurious  to  many  kinds  of  trees. — J.  MuiR. 

Slebeck  Park,  Haverfordwest. — Apples  are 
a  remarkable  crop,  all  varieties  carrying  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  clean,  good-sized  fruit.  The  drought 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  bad  effect  upon 
the  trees.  The  fruit  is  much  more  promising  this 
season  than  usual  owing  to  the  tropical  weather. 
Pears  are  also  a  heavy  crop,  much  above  the 
average;  all  sorts  alike.  The  fruit  is  of  a  good  size 
and  very  clean.  Cherries  were  above  the  average 
and  of  splendid  quality;  the  finest  crop  ever  seen 
in  this  district.  This  is  not  a  good  Cherry  county, 
very  few  being  grown.  Owing  to  climatic  or  other 
causes  we  seldom  get  a  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Morello.  Plums  are  above  average,  especially 
the  Victoria.  All  trees  of  that  justly  popular  va- 
riety are  loaded  with  fruit.  Damsons  are  also  a 
very  heavy  crop.  With  us  they  set  too  freely,  and 
the  fruit  will  be  small  in  consequence.  Small 
fruits  were  an  abundant  crop  with  the  exception 
of  Gooseberries,  which  were  very  much  damaged 
by  the  caterpillar  in  nearly  every  garden  in  the 
district.  Strawberries  were  a  fairly  good  crop, 
but  owing  to  the  drought  soon  over,  and  with  us 
they  were  quite  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  not  grown 
out  of  doors  in  this  county  to  any  extent  worth 
mentioning,  as  it  is  only  in  a  few  favoured  gardens 
that  they  succeed.  On  the  whole  this  promises  to 
be  the  be^t  fruit  season  that  has  been  experienced 
in  this  district  for  many  years.  It  is  surprising 
the  amount  of  drought  fruit  trees  will  stand. 
From  March  1  until  July  19  we  did  not  get  sufii- 
cient  rain  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Kitchen  garden  crops  of  all  kinds  have  suffered 
severely  this  summer  except  where  well  waterer'. 
Onions  and  Cabbage  were  destroyed  by  the  grub  to 
a  great  extent,  particularly  on  light  soils.  Early 
Potatoes  were  generally  a  very  light  crop.  Late 
sorts,  however,  promise  better. —  Geo.  Griffin. 

ftuinta  Gardens,  Chirk. — Apples  are  a  full 
average  crop.  Pears  over  the  average,  Apricots 
excellent,  also  Plums,  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Small  fruits  are  a  good  average  with  the  exception 
of  Gooseberries,  which  are  poor  and  badly  infested 
with  spider.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  such 
a  set  of  Apricots.  We  had  to  pull  off  ten  for  every 
one  left  on.  Plums  on  walls  much  the  same.  Pears 
required  a  lot  of  thinning,  while  some  of  the  other 
sorts  of  standard  Apples  will,  I  fear,  be  fmall 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  fruit.  All  fruits 
are  of  exceptional  quality,  and  give  promise  of 
high  colour  and  fine  finish.     Old  standard  Apple 
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trees  of  such  as  Lord  Sutlield,  StirlinK  Castle,  and 
Warner's  King,  are  heavily  laden,  while  newer  sorts 
in  the  same  orchard  have  been  very  poor.  Lord 
Grosvenor  and  S.iUmarsh's  Queen  ;ire  my  best  new 
kinds.— J.  LouDHN. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

.Skptember  2(i. 

A  BETTER  meeting  than  that  of  Tuesday  last  or  a 
more  representative  one  could  not  possibly  he  de- 
sired. It  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  the 
trade,  from  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibits 
came,  that  such  a  display  should  be  made  when 
London  is  comparatively  empty.  The  only  regret 
is  that  it  was  not  patronised  more  than  it  was  by 
Fellows  and  their  friends.  Of  Orchids  there  was 
quite  a  good  assemblage,  with  no  dearth  of  variety 
or  good  quality.  Dahlias  made  a  considerable 
show  of  them.selves,  the  Cactus  varieties  never 
having  been  shown  all  the  season  with  the  colours 
so  intensified.  This  we  have  observed  in  other 
seasons  at  the  end  of  September,  but  never  so 
much  so  as  on  this  occasion.  This  may  probably 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  numbers  of  cer- 
tificates awarded  to  new  kinds,  these  being  seen 
under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Hardy  flowers 
from  the  south  coast  were  numerous,  and  a  few 
good  plants  of  decorati\e  character  were  exhibited. 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  in  grand  condition 
from  Swanley.  both  single  and  double.  From 
Wuking  c.ime  fine  examples  of  the  glaucous  Spruce 
and  Atlantic  Cedar.  Some  excellent  fruit  was 
shown,  the  tinest  examples  of  culture  being  the 
Piue-app'es  from  Frogmore,  the  Pears  from  Mars- 
ton  House,  Frome,  and  the  grand  Melons  from 
Gunnersbery  Park.  Some  ejtcellent  dishes  of 
Apples  were  shown,  and  also  some  fine  examples  of 
Unions  and  other  vegetables  from  Swanley. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

CypRiPEDHjM  Charlesworthi  (Rolfe).— a  dis- 
tinct and  decidedly  novel  new  species,  which  can- 
not be  compared  with  any  other  that  we  can  call 
to  mind.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  the  flowers 
each  having  a  remarkably  flne  dorsal  sepal,  extra 
large,  measuring  about  2J  inches  each  way,  the 
colour  a  pale  pink  suffused"  with  purple  and  having 
a  lighter  network  towards  the  extremities ;  the 
petals  ard  shaded  with  greenish  brown,  so  also  is 
the  pouch,  which  is  rather  small.  A  greater 
novelty  amongst  the  species  of  the  Slipper  family 
has  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time.  From  Messrs. 
Charleswortb,  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Heaton  Nur- 
sery. B  adford,  and  213,  Park  Road,  Claphara. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

C.\TTLKY  V  BLESENSis  (C.  Loddigesi  X  Laslia 
pumila).— In  this  very  pleasing  and  distinct-look- 
ing hybrid  the  sepals  and  petals  much  resemble 
those  of  C.  Loddigesi,  but  the  lip  is  of  a  vinous 
crimson  -  purple,  with  a  yellow  throat,  beauti- 
fully fringed,  the  growth  very  free,  and  in  habit 
quite  intermediate.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  U.per  Holloway. 

L.i;i.iA  Ki.EGANs  Tl'rneri  (Ingram's  var.), A 

splendid  varieiy,  with  flowers  fully  i;  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  a  deep  rose-pink,  flushed 
with  purple,  and  the  lip  of  an  intensely  deep  vel- 
vety crimson-purple,  the  column  partaking  of  the 
colour  in  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  a  fine 
Orchid.  From  .Mr.  Ingram,  Elstead  House,  Godal- 
ming. 

Botanical  certificates  were  voted  to — 

Bitow.NLEA  ccERULEA.— A  small  terrestrial  Or- 
chid with  pale  blue  flowers.  From  Mr.  J.  O'Brien, 
Harrow-on- the-Hill. 

Catasetu.m  Gnomus.— a  most  singular  looking 
Orchid,  with  dark  green  sepals  and  petals  ;  in  no 
sense  handsome,  but  remarkably  novel,  with  a  spike 
bearing  thirteen  flowers.  From  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  Dul- 
cote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


A  cultural  commendation  was  most  deservedly 
awarded  to — 

Dendrobicm  Phal.enoi'.si.s  Sciii!iei)i;rianu,m 
VAR.  Beatrice  A.siiwortii,  with  three  extra  fine 
spikes  of  great  length,  the  lip  dark  vinous  purple, 
the  petals  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  the  sepals  almost 
white — a  very  fine  form  of  this  choice  Orchid. 
From  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire.  Other  good  varieties  of  the  same 
Orchid  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ashworth. 

From  Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  came 
Cattleya  Alexandra,  two  spikes  and  four  flowers 
of  better  colour  than  usual,  with  a  deep  rose-pink 
lip,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  chocolate-brown 
and  very  glossy.  Mr.  Statter  also  had  Cattleya 
Parthenia,  also  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
Cattleya  bicolor  coerulea,  which  in  its  colour  is  a 
decided  novelty,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a 
pale  olive-green,  the  column  pearly  white,  and  the 
lip  a  pale  clouded  blue — a  most  singular  combina- 
tion of  colours.  Cypripedium  Arthurianum  super- 
bum,  a  fine  form  was  also  included  in  this  exhibit. 
From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
came  a  small  group  of  choice  things  well  arranged, 
amorgst  which  were  Vanda  cterulea  of  beautiful 
colour'  Y.  Sanderiana  in  good  condition,  and  'V. 
Kimballiana,  a  valuable  Orchid  for  cutting,  being 
so  free  and  distinct.  Cypripedium  tonsnm  (good), 
C.  Harrisianum,  C.  L'Unique,  C.  bellatulum,  C. 
picturatum,  and  Cattleya  maxima  with  its  rosy 
lilac  flowers  were  also  included.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  showed  Cypripedium  amandum 
in  good  order,  and  Messrs.  Charleswortb,  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.  had  Cypripedium  Morganire,  C. 
cenanthum  superbum  with  other  sorts,  and  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  Vanda  ccerulea  finely  coloured, 
splendid  flowers  of  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis, 
Laelia  tenebrosa  and  a  good  Oncidium  in  0. 
Gardner!,  a  very  fine  form  of  O.  sarcodes  with  the 
yellow  lip  distinctly  marked  with  brown  spots 
around  the  margin ;  a  richly  coloured  'Vanda 
Sanderiana  was  also  included. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  an 
attractive  group,  not  large,  but  consisting  of 
several  choice  kinds.  From  a  cultural  point  of 
view  the  best  of  these  were  Cattleya  aurea,  with 
richly  coloured  flowers  of  fine  size,  and  Otcidium 
Jonesianum,  remarkably  vigorous,  the  foliage  in 
one  case  fully  18  inches  in  length.  Three  distinct 
forms  of  this  beautiful  autumnal  Orchid  were 
shown,  each  distinctly  good.  Habenaria  carnea 
was  again  set  up,  and  a  distinct  looking  Calanthe 
called  C.  curculigoides  with  orange-yellow  flowers  ; 
also  Aerides  Rohanianum,  a  species  that  comes 
near  to  A.  suavissimum,  but  richer  in  its  colour 
and  larger.  Several  small  flowering  Oncidiums 
were  included,  as  O.  pubes,  O.  bracteatum,  O. 
tralliferum  and  0.  Wentworthianum  majus  with  a 
long  spike.  Another  pretty  plant  was  Phajus 
Woodtordi,  with  lemon-yellow  sepals  and  petals 
and  yellowish  brown  lip.  Catasetum  purum,  a 
pale  yellowish  green  species,  was  also  included. 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed  Cat- 
tleya Johnsoniana  and  C.  Ashtoniana,  hybrids  be- 
tween C.  Harrisoni  and  C.  gigas  Sanderiana,  both 
of  which  partake  more  of  C.  Harrisoni  than  of  C 
gigas  ;  there  are  certainly  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  latter  parent  with  the  colour  of  the 
former,  save  in  the  lip  of  the  last  named  hybrid, 
which  has  the  rich  crimson  marking  of  C.  gigas, 
the  other  hybrid  being  devoid  of  or  but  faintly 
stained  with  that  colour.  Mr.  Thompson,  Walton 
Grange.  Stone,  Staffs,  showed  cut  spikes  of  C. 
Alexandre,  pale  and  dark  forms,  one  with  richly 
coloured  sepals  and  petals  and  a  deeper  coloured 
lip  than  usual.  Mr.  Brymer,  Dorchester,  sent 
Cattleya  Brymeriana,  after  C.  Skinneri  in  form,  the 
inner  part  of  the  lip  of  a  deep  yellow,  the  outer 
portion  of  a  rosy  purple.  Mr.  Statter  also  showed 
a  good  form  of  Cattleya  Alexandras,  and  Mr.  J. 
O'Brien  had  Satyrium  eriocarpum  and  S.  mem- 
branaceum.  Mr.  McArthur,  The  London  Nursery, 
Maida  Vale,  arranged  a  small  group  in  an  effective 
manner,  amongst  which  were  Cattleya  Harrisoni 
with  fine  deeply-coloured  flowers, Vanda  Sanderiana, 
and  V.  S.  pallida,  with  the  upper  sepals  of  nearly  a 
pure  white,  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  also  paler, 
a  distinct  variety.    Coelogyne  Massangeana  with 


long  spikes,  Odontoglossum   Alexandnc,!  Cypripe- 
dium Ashburtoni;B  andC.  calurum  werea  soshown 
also  Saccolabium  cijcleste,  a  pale  blue  s[)ecies  with 
erect  spikes,  and  Stanhopea  insignia  major,  deeper 
in  colour  than  the  type. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows — 

Nepenthes  mi.\ta. — A  splendid  hybrid,  raised 
at  Chelsea,  between  N.  Curtisi  and  N.  Northiana. 
This  must  be  classed  amongst  the  finest  kinds  yet 
sent  out,  being  a  fitting  companion  to  N.  Masters- 
iana.  The  pitchers  are  about  HI  inches  in  length, 
of  a  brownish  pink  ground  colour,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  dark  crimson  and  of  unusually  firm 
texture.  Around  the  upper  margin  the  colour  is  of 
a  deep  crimson  or  maroon.  The  plant  bore  six  fine 
pifchers.    From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

AdLAONE.MA  rotundum.  —  A  very  distinct 
Aroid  of  dwarf  Dieffenbachia-like  habit,  and  a 
fitting  companion  to  A.  costatum,  already  in  com- 
merce. In  A.  rotundum  the  groundwork  is  a  dark, 
glof  sy  green,  with  marblings  and  blotches  of  silvery 
white,  the  leaves  being  leathery  in  texture,  broadly 
ovate  in  form,  and  from  1  inches  to  5  inches  in 
length  and  ii  inches  in  breadth.  From  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Datura  cor.vucopia. — Of  this  new  species  a 
large  plant  was  shown  bearing  well-developed 
semi-duplex  flowers,  nearly  white,  the  inner  part 
being  white  with  a  faint  suffusion  of  violet,  the 
reverse  having  deep  violet  splashings  on  a  paler 
ground,  the  perfume  peculiar  to  the  Daturas 
being  plainly  discernible.  This  should  prove  to 
be  a  fine  feature  in  the  flower  garden.  From 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  a  number  of 
Dahlias,  the  following  being  the  varieties  selected: 

Cactus  D.viiLiAS.  —  Mrs.  A.  Peart. — A  creamy- 
white  of  true  Cactus  form  and  a  full  flower.  From 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham.  Edith  Turner.— 
Another  true  Cactus  witli  long  petals,  vermilion- 
scarlet  shaded  with  purplish-violet,  large  flowers, 
very  showy.     From  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough. 

Decorative  Dahlia  Gkanu  Duke  Ale.ms. — 
A  very  remarkable  and  distinct  flower  of  large 
size  with  long  fluted  petals,  nearly  white  in  colour 
with  a  slight  suffusion  of  blush  ;  a  grand  double 
Dahlia  for  the  garden.  From  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Show  Dahlias. — Duchess  of  York. — One  of 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds  seen  this 
season  ;  the  flowers  medium  in  size,  heavily  tipped 
with  deep  rose-pink,  the  base  of  the  petals  of  a 
bright  terra-cotta  shade.  From  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.  Mrs.  Morgan. — A  beautiful  pale 
ground  colour,  deeper  than  Mrs.  Gladstone,  but 
after  that  well-known  flower  and  larger,  the  petals 
faintly  tipped  with  purple.  From  Mr.  Charles 
Turner.  Norma. — A  bright  terra-cotta,  shaded 
with  yellow  and  of  fine  form.  From  Mr.  Charles 
Turner.  Octavia. — A  rich  yellow,  tipped  with 
claret  colour,  distinct  in  its  markings.  From  Mr. 
Charles  Turner.  Cherub. — A  bright  terracotta 
colour,  shaded  with  orange,  compact  and  full. 
BVom  Mr.  Pierre  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent. 

Sincle  Dahlia. — Beauty  of  Watford. — A  rich 
shade  of  yellow  with  brownish  circle,  resembling 
a  Gaillardia.     Mr.  Darby. 

PoMPOX  Dahlias. — Sovereign. — A  bright  yellow 
self  of  medium  size,  full  and  free.  From  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  Ceres. — A  pale  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  a  fitting  companion  to  the  foregoing. 
Also  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 
Miranda. — With  flowers  of  pale  golden  ground 
colour,  tipped  with  claret.  From  Mr.  C.  Tu'ner. 
Captain  IJoyton  — An  intensely  dark  maroon  self 
of  good  form.  Also  from  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Florence 
Woodland. — A  golden  ground  colour,  tipped  with 
crimson,  distinct  in  its  shades.  From  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham. 

Heliopsis  scabra  MA.IOR,  with  flowers  of  a 
deep  golden-yellow  and  dark  disc,  a  variety  of 
sturdy  and  free  growth.  From  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
The  Shirley  Nunseries,  Southampton. 

Alocasia  Chantrieri. —  A  distinct  variety, 
with  long  arrow  shatedfoliage  and  wavy  edges,lhe 
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whole  leaf  faintly  suffused  with  a  silvery  shading, 
the  midrib  and  nerves  of  a  lighter  shade.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  Forest  Hill. 

Begonia  Duchess  op  York  (tuberous-rooted). 
— A  splendid  double  variety,  with  immense  flowers 
of  a  rosy  crimson  colour,  the  petals  broad  and  re- 
flexed.     From  Messrs.  J.  Liing  and  Son. 

Veronica  hybhida  Purple  Queen. — An  extra 
dwarf  and  compact  growing  hybrid  variety,  with  a 
profusion  of  dark  purple  trusses  of  flower,  a  valu- 
able plant  for  boxes  and  massing  for  effect.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  sent 
some  splendidly  grown  plants  of  Abies  pungens 
argentea  in  beautiful  character,  with  a  glaucous 
silvery  sheen  over  the  entire  growth,  and  of  Cedrus 
atlantica  glauca  (the  Silver  Atlas  Cedar),  with 
most  luxuriant  growth  and  the  same  tints  as  in  the 
Abies  (these  are  both  grand  plants).  From  the 
same  source  came  well-grown  examples  of  An- 
dromeda floribunda  and  A.  japonica,  with  another 
exhibit  of  Spir.'ea  Buraalda  var.  Anthony  Waterer 
(award  silver  Flora  medal).  From  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.  came  a  splendid  lot  of  Cactus 
and  other  Dahlias,  the  former  being  remarkably 
characteristic  of  the  name  and  of  rich  colouring. 
The  finest  of  these  were  Countess  of  Radnor,  Mrs. 
Masham,  Gloriosa,  Miss  Violet  Morgan,  Lady 
Penzance,  Kynerith,  Chancellor,  Delicata,  Countess 
of  Gosford,  and  Bertha  Mawley.  Excellent  stands 
of  show  aid  fancy  as  well  as  pompons  were  also 
staged  (silver  Flora  medal).  A  similar  exhibit  of 
Dahlias  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son, 
Crawley;  the  pompons  here  embraced  llie  best 
kinds,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  lolanthe, 
Lilian,  Cecil,  Admiration,  Eva  and  Achilles,  and 
the  Cactus  Countess  of  Radnor,  Sultana  (distinct), 
Robert  Cannell,  Delicata,  and  Duchess  of  York. 
Amongst  the  singles  were  Lowfield  Beauty,  The 
Bride,  Yellow  Satin,  W.  C.  Harvey,  with  several 
othergood  kinds  in  each  section  (silver  Flora  medal). 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son  came  a  beauti- 
fully grown  collection  of  decorative  fine-foliaged 
and  flowering  plants,  which  included  many  ex- 
cellent things,  as  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor 
superba,  Dracajna  Doucetti  (good),  Crotons  Mr. 
Bause  and  Mi,ss  Lucien  Linden,  two  fine  and  dis- 
tinct broad-foliaged  kinds  of  rich  colour ;  Strobi- 
lanthes  Dyerianus  (fine),  and  Pavella  borbonica 
were  all  shown  well.  Of  flowering  plants  there 
were  several  tuberous  Begonias  (double  kinds). 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  a  salmon-pink,  being  one 
of  the  best  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams  had  a  splendid  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  of  particular  interest ; 
prominent  amongst  these  was  a  grand  lot  of  the 
new  perpetual  Pink  with  fine  flowers.  Other  good 
things  were  Funkia  grandiflora,  Echinops  rutheni- 
cus,  Pentstemon  John  Thompson  (a  deep  crimson), 
Statice  incana,  Erigeron  speciosus  superbus, 
Liatris  pycnostachya  in  superior  condition.  Chry- 
santhemum maximum,  Linum  campanulatum 
grandiflorum,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Helianthus 
Soleil  d'Or,  with  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  Rud- 
beckias  and  Delphiniums  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  exhibited  a  very  fine 
lot  of  cut  blooms  of  tuberous  Begonias,  a  single 
amongst  which  named  Fashion,  of  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  is  quite  distinct.  Several  fine  doubles,  very 
large,  were  also  shown  in  various  shades  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  From  Mr.  Rawlings,  of  Brent- 
wood, came  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  the  best  of 
which  were  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Maud  Fellowes,  Pea- 
cock, Colonist  and  Mr.  Glasscock  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  splen- 
did basketful  of  Ama»onia  punicea  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, it  being  intermixed  with  Phrynium  varie- 
gatum  profusely  variegated.  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head, showed  Canna  Comtesse  de  I'Etoile  with 
yellow  flowers  spotted  orange  and  of  good  size. 
Mr.  Jones,  Lewisham,  had  Fuchsia  triphylla  car- 
minata,  a  pale  coloured  form ;  and  Mr.  Aldridge, 
Petersham,  Richmond,  sent  a  seedling  Aster  with 
nearly  white  flowers  and  of  free  growth.  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Son  showed  Lilium  nepalense,  a  singular 
and  distinct  variety  in  good  condition,  the  flowers 
having  a  dark  maroon  centre  and  a  broad  margin  to 
each  petal  of  yellowish  green. 


The  first  prize  for  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tandy,  Warkworth,  North- 
umberland, and  included  some  very  fine  spikes  of 
Enchantress,  Grand  Rouge,  Atlas,  and  Corinne. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
also  for  twelve  English  raised  seedlings,  neither 
of  which  was  worth  notice  for  superior  quality, 
the  spikes  being  thin  and  meagre  looking.  The 
craze  lately  shown  in  withholding  the  first  prizes 
might  in  this  case  have  been  done  for  a  palpable 
and  just  reason. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  number  of  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee, some  excellent  collections  of  Pines,  Pears 
and  Melons  being  shown. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Ari'i.E  Wealthy. — An  American  variety,  above 
medium  size,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  with  soft  mealy 
flesh.  Its  only  merit  is  its  colour,  the  flavour 
being  certainly  poor.  From  Mr.  E.  Moljneux, 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

A  very  fine  dish  of  nine  fruits  of  Doyenne  du 
Comice  Pear  was  staged  by  Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston 
House  Gardens,  Frome.  This  was  a  remarkable 
exhibit  from  trees  grown  in  a  heavy  clay  soil.  The 
fruits  were  very  clear  and  of  great  size  (bronze 
medal).  Mr.  Iggulden  also  contributed  thirty 
dishes  of  Pears  of  great  excellence ;  indeed, 
several  of  the  varieties  were  equal  to  orchard 
house-grown  fruits,  the  finish  being  perfect.  The 
best  were  Doyenne  du  Comice,  each  fruit  over  1 
lb. ;  Pitmaston  Duchess,  very  fine;  General  Todtle- 
ben,  Glou  Morceau,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Duron- 
deau,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Doyenne  Boussocb,  Easter 
Beurr^,  Brown  Beurre,  Marie  Louise  and  Huyshe's 
Prince  Consort  (silver  Knightian  medal).  From 
Mr.  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  came 
eighteen  very  good  Queen  and  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pines  of  nice  shape.  This  was  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit and  well  deserved  the  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  awarded.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swan- 
ley,  occupied  a  large  space,  showing  a  collection  of 
Apples  and  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  vege- 
tables. The  bestdishes  of  Appleswere  Col.Vaughan, 
Scarlet  Nonpaxeil,  Cox's  Orange,  Queen  Caroline, 
Emperor  Alexander,  King  of  the  Pippins  and  some 
seedlings.  The  vegetables  comprised  a  basket  of 
Anglo-Spanish  Onions  of  great  weight ;  some 
excellent  Somerset  Hero,  Ailsa  Craig  and  Wroxton 
Onions  grown  naturally  ;  fifty  dishes  of  Potatoes, 
the  best  being  Victory,  Satisfaction,  Chancellor, 
and  some  enormous  tubers  of  Eynsford  Mammoth  ; 
some  good  Ladybird  and  Criterion  Tomatoes, 
Autocrat  and  Colossus  Peas,  &c.  (silver  Knightian 
medal).  Mr.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
staged  twenty  Melons,  mostly  of  the  Hero  of 
Lockinge  type.  The  fruits  were  larger  than  he 
usually  shows,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the 
favourable  season.  The  fruits  were  highly  coloured 
and  fit  for  table  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
J.  Chinnery,  Downton  Castle,  Ludlow,  sent 
some  very  fine  Lord  Derby,  Alexander,  Mere  de 
Menage,  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Cox's  Orange 
Apples,  Marie  Louise  Pears  and  Plums,  the  best 
being  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  very  fine.  Pond's  Seedling 
and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  Dibben,  Tilgate  Manor,  Crawley, 
sent  a  good  collection  of  Pears,  some  twenty-six 
varieties  being  staged.  The  best  were  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
White  Doyenne,  very  good;  Beurre  Bachelier,  Van 
Mons.  Leon  Leclerc,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  and  some 
stewing  varieties  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
A.  H.  Rickwood,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham, 
staged  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
having  some  nice  dishes  of  Colonel  Vaughan, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Wellington,  liiDston  and 
Frogmore  Prolific  Apples ;  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Durondeau,  Gansel's  Bergaraot,  and  C^atillac  Pears 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  sent  a  small  collection  of 
Apples  and  some  good  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and 
Transparent  Gage  Plums.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Leonards  ■ 
lee,  Horsham,  contributed  a  very  good  dish  of 
Pomegranates,  large  and  highly  coloured.  Mr. 
Lye,  Cliffe  Hall,  Market  Lavington,  Wilts,  sent  a 
green  flesh  seedling  Melon,  but  of  no  merit.    A 


large  white-fleshed  Melon  was  sent  by  Mr. 
McGrigor,  Knightshayes  Court,  Tiverton,  Devon, 
and  a  dish  of  Duke  of  Albany  Pea  came  from  Mr. 
Palmer,  Andover. 


The  lecture  by  Mr.  Iggulden  on  the  "Causes 
of  Failure  in  the  Culture  of  the  Eucharis " 
was  very  interesting.  At  the  commencement  the 
lecturer  stated  he  did  not  intend  to  go  at  great 
length  into  the  question  of  the  mite  or  the  pests 
that  attack  this  plant,  but  the  cause  and  a  few 
words  as  to  its  remedy.  Everyone  will  admit  that 
of  late  years  there  have  been  more  failures,  and 
these  were  put  down  to  the  mite  in  most  cases. 
All  the  trouble  was  not  owing  to  this  cause,  as 
many  who  had  grown  these  bulbs  well  pre- 
viously often  failed  even  when  a  fresh  stock 
was  secured.  He  gave  an  instance  where  some 
plants  cf  grand  proportions  a  year  or  two  ago  were 
now  a  total  wreck.  This  was  put  down  to  the 
mite,  but  he  differed,  and  would  put  it  down  to 
other  causes,  one  being  a  too  free  use  of  the  water- 
pot,  as  he  thought  there  was  no  surer  method  of 
destruction  than  pouring  on  the  bulbs  large  vol- 
umes of  cold  water.  In  dull  weather  the  bulbs 
could  not  absorb  this  moisture  ;  hence  the  begin- 
ning of  failure  and  so-called  disease.  Mealy  bug 
he  felt  certain  was  a  sure  cause  of  many  failures, 
,^s  once  this  pest  got  a  hold  of  the  plants  it  was 
ditlicult  to  dLslodge.  Often  the  destruction  of  the 
bug  was  the  ruin  of  the  plant,  as  the  strong  mea- 
sures taken  to  destroy  the  pest  were  too  much  for 
the  tender  growth.  It  was  often  stated  the  Eu- 
charis would  produce  three  crops  of  bloom  in  one 
year,  and  to  do  this  the  plants  were  subjected  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  also  drought.  These 
extremes  were  often  the  cause  of  failure,  as  the 
bulbs  had  not  time  to  build  up  a  store  of  nourish- 
ment before  they  were  called  upon  to  produce  a 
succession  of  bloom.  Excessive  drying  off  was 
also  detrimental.  He  would  advise  a  partial  rest 
by  lowering  the  temperature,  but  he  found  that 
the  bulbs  did  best  when  kept  in  a  growing  state. 
Some  growers  to  obtain  large  specimens  over- 
potted  ;  this  was  a  sure  cause  of  failure,  as  once 
decay  of  roots  set  in  there  was  a  difficulty  in  ar- 
resting its  progress.  Another  source  of  failure 
was  hard  shaking  out  of  bulbs  when  in  full  vigour. 
This  was  done  at  times  to  get  the  bulbs  to  grow 
more  quickly,  but  it  was  harsh  treatment,  as  the 
loss  of  the  succulent  leaves  and  roots  was  the 
beginning  of  failure.  Bottom-heat  was  recom- 
mended by  some  growers,  but  he  did  not  advise  it. 
Of  course,  with  weak  attenuated  bulbs  extra 
warmth  to  produce  root  action  may  be  desir- 
able, but  a  strong,  vigorous  growth  was  better 
without  bottom-heat.  He  did  not  recommend 
a  fancy  compost.  Excessive  use  of  manures 
tends  to  decay,  and  the  fresh  roots  coming 
into  contact  with  sour  soil  soon  went  wrong. 
He  advised  good  yellow  loam  with  a  portion 
of  bone-meal  with  ample  drainage.  Some  could 
not  always  get  the  best  loam,  but  his  plants 
thrived  well  in  what  might  be  termed  hungry  loam 
with  some  old  lime  rubble  added.  He  advised  care 
in  watering,  using  clear  rain  water,  carefully 
watering  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  repotting, 
and  if  it  was  found  the  plants  did  well  in  one 
house  or  position,  he  would  be  slow  to  shift  into 
others.  Many  good  growers  had  found  out  this  as 
a  cause  of  failure,  as  often  in  old  or  low  houses 
plants  thrived  well,  as  in  these  there  were  small 
panes  and  partial  shade ;  whereas  in  modern 
houses  there  were  too  much  light  and  a  drying 
atmosphere.  The  Eucharis  likes  plenty  of  shade. 
He  had  a  large  plant  of  Stephanotis  covering 
the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  he  grows  the 
Eucharis.  He  advised  watering  with  clear  soot 
water,  this  keeping  the  soil  sweet.  Watering  with 
thick  liquid  manures  closed  up  the  pores  of  the 
soil  and  was  the  cause  of  much  mischief.  His 
plants  stood  on  a  staging  resting  on  coal  cinders  ; 
this  latter  retained  the  moisture  and  the  staging 
gave  free  drainage.  He  also  syringed  the  ashes  with 
and  the  underside  of  the  leaves  clear  soot  water. 
He  condemned  the  use  of  strong  insecticides  for 
washing  or  dipping.  If  at  all  dirty,  sponging  with 
tepid  water  with  a  very  small  portion  of  soft  soap 
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in  it  was  sutlicient  to  remove  the  dirt  or  insects  of 
any  kind.  Resting  before  the  young  leaves  have 
matured  their  growth  was  not  advisable,  as  this 
caused  decay  and  a  check  to  roots  in  an  active 
state.  To  sum  up,  he  contended  that  good  culture 
was  the  best  remedy  against  disease,  and  if  a 
check  was  necessary  to  produce  bloom,  lower  the 
temperature.  He  advised  having  plants  in  various 
stages  if  a  long  succession  of  bloom  was  required. 
He  had  plants  in  bloom  at  this  time  with  nine 
large  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  these  he  never  rested. 

Professor  Cheshire  went  in'.o  the  question  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  stated  his  conclusions 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  lecturer.  Disease, 
he  said,  was  brought  on  by  excessive  moisture  and 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 


GARDENING  AND  FORESTRY   EXHIBITION, 

EARL'S  COURT. 

Septembei!  27,  28  and  29. 


The  competitive  classes  at  this,  the  last  of  the 
series  of  shows  for  this  season,  were  confined  to 
fruits  alone,  the  plants  and  cut  flowers  being  there- 
fore shown  in  the   miscellaneous    classes.      The 
feature   of    the   show   on   this  occasion  was   un- 
doubtedly the  grandly  grown  and  superb  collection 
of    Nepenthes  or  Pitcher  Plants    contributed    by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.     From  the 
same  source  have  come  in  other  years  some  re- 
markably fine  exhibits  of  this  family,  but  on  no 
occasion     have    they    shown    a     finer     selection 
than   this   one,  the   plants  clothed  with  pitchers 
of  fine  size.     Twenty-five  varieties  were  exhibited, 
twelve  of  which  were  hybrids  and  the  rest  species 
or  variations  of  species.     Prominent  amongst  the 
hybrids  were  N.  Mastersiana,  both  the  light  and 
the  dark  varieties  being  represented  by  large  plants 
having  about  three  dozen   pitchers  on  each ;    N. 
mixta,  shown  on  the  previous  day  at  the  R.H.S. 
and   described  in  the  report  of  that  show,   was 
again  staged,  and  it  was  a  peer  among  its  fellows. 
N.  Dicksoniana,  another  splendid  hybrid,  a  grand 
specimen  with  twenty  large  pitchers,  was  a  fine 
feature.     N.  Chelsoni,  an  extra  fine  hybiid ;   N. 
Dominii,  another  well-known  one;   N.  Courti,  N. 
intermedia,  large   and   fine,  with  numbers  of   its 
pitchers ;  N.  Morgania;,  a  choice  kind ;  N.  cylin- 
drica,  with   large  yellowish    green    pitchers ;    N. 
Wrigleyana,  with  large  and  distinct  ones,  and  N. 
Sedeni,  with  its  neat  little  pitchers,  comprised  the 
list  of   hybrids.     Of  the  species    there  were    N. 
Burkei  and  the  variety  exoellens  ;  the  former  dis- 
tinct and  fine,  the  latter  a  grand  form  of  it,  with 
its  pitchers  of  rich  markings  ;  N.   Curtisi  and  the 
form   superba,  the  latter  with   pitchers  of   extra 
length  and  well  developed :  N.  Northiana,  one  of 
the  rarest  of  species,  with  pitchers  of  grand  size 
and  remarkably  distinct ;  N.  bicalcarata,  with  its 
brownish  red  pitchers.    N.  hirsuta  glabrescens  and 
the  form  called  rubra  were  both  in  good  condition  ; 
so    also    were    N.    Hookeriana    and    its    variety 
elongata,    both    with    large     and     finely    marked 
pitchers.  The  well-known  old  N.  Ratliesiana  was  in 
good  condition  ;  so  also  were  N.  ampullacea  vittata 
and  the  major  form.     These  complete   the   list, 
forming  one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  seen 
this  season.    The  gold    medal  was    never  more 
worthily  awarded  than  to  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  also  exhibited  several 
new  and  rare  plants,  Orchids,  Rhododendrons, 
with  cut  hardy  foliage  well  advanced  in  the 
autumnal  tints.  Of  Orchids,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  hybrids,  there  were  CypripjdiumT.  B.  Haywood, 
with  fine  flowers ;  C.  ccnanthum  superbum,  hav- 
ing a  profusion  of  flowers ;  C.  Niobe,  very  dis- 
tinct ;  C.  Mrs.  Charles  Canham,  the  flowers  large  ; 
C.  Bellona,  and  one  of  the  most  recently  raised 
hybrids,  C.  Aphrodite,  a  choice  kind,  with  C.  Brysa 
formed  a  good  exhibit.  Cattleya  porphyrophlebia, 
a  distinct  cross  between  C.  superba  and  C.  inter- 
media, and  Catasetum  Darwinianum,  which  comes 
close  to  C.  Gnomus,  if  not  identical  with  it,  com- 
pleted the  Orchids.  The  javanico-jasminiflorum 
Rhododendrons  were  represented  by  both  cut 
trusses  and   flowering   plants,    the    trusses   being 


large    and    the    varieties    distinct    and     showy; 
the  plants  were  dwarf   and   carried   fine   trusses. 
The  hybrid  Streptocarpi  were  exhibited  as  plants 
on   this   occasion,  and   they   are  thus  even   more 
attractive    and    pleasing   than   when    put  up    in 
bunches  as  cut  flowers,  the  distinct  colours  thus 
being  more  clearly  seen.     Amasonia  punicea  and 
Phrynium  variegatum  were  again  shown,  as  on  the 
previous   day,  still  in  good   form;   so   also   were 
Veronica  hjbrida  Purple  Queen  and  Aglaonema  ro- 
tundum,  A.  costatum  being  added  and  in  excellent 
condition,  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus  was  represented 
by  plants  well  coloured.    Vriesia  leodinensis,  Pan- 
danus   pacifieu=,  a  massive    species   with    bright 
green   foliage,  and  P.  Baptisti,  devoid  of  spines, 
were  also  shown ;  likewise  Begonia  Arthur  Malet 
in  good  form.     A  large  number  of  cut  specimens 
of  ornamental  shrubs  with  richly  coloured  foliage 
and  trees  with  the  autumn  tints  well  advanced 
were  also  contributed;  these  were  a  study  in  them- 
selves, the  best  being  Rhus  glabrescens,  Euonymus 
atro-purpureus,  Acer  vittatum,  A.  palmatum  san- 
guineum,  Cornus  sanguinea  alba  variegata,  Ligus- 
trum  ovalifolium,  and  Cornus  mas  variegata  being 
a  few  of  the  best  kinds. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking,  again 
showed  the  beautiful  examples  of  Abies  pungens 
argentea  and  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  which  in  the 
position  chosen  for  them  were  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  on  the  previous  day  at  the  Drill 
Hall  meeting.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley, 
showed  Dahlias  in  large  numbers  of  all  sections 
the  same  as  at  the  Drill  Hall  with  others  added 
thereto  ;  the  central  group  of  Cactus  varieties  was 
a  most  effective  arrangement.  A  boxful  of  a  new 
Cactus  Dahlia  called  Duchess  of  York,  the  flowers 
of  medium  size  and  of  a  rich  terra-cotta  colour, 
was  much  admired  for  its  distinctive  character. 
Messrs  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  had 
a  similar  exhibit  to  that  of  the  previous  day  of  all 
classes  of  Dahlias,  the  Cactus  section  being  par- 
ticularly strong,  and  still  quite  fresh  and  bright 
Mr  Rawlings,  Brentwood,  showed  some  good 
flowers  of  show  and  fancy  kinds.  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons  made  a  good  and  brilliant  display  of 
tuberous  Begonias  which  were  fally  noted  in  the 
RHS  report.  Mr.  R.  Dean  showed  Venidium 
calendulaceum  multiflorum  (Vilmorin),  and  it  was 
duly  honoured  as  a  new  plant.  The  habit  is  re- 
markably dwarf  (5  inches)  and  compact,  being 
also  most  profuse  in  flowering,  but  not  yet  at  its 
full  beauty  ;  the  flowers  pale  yellow  and  single. 

Messrs  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  con- 
tributed a  magnificent  exhibit,  in  all  ten  boxes,  of 
cut  Roses,  the  most  prominent  amongst  which 
were  W  A.  Richardson,  Boule  d'Or,  Princess  May, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  The  Bride,  Francisca  Kruger, 
Mme  Lambard,  Horace  Vernet,  Miss  Ethel  Brown- 
low  Mme  de  Watteville,  Danmark,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Christine  de  Noue,  Dake  of  York,  La  France,  Boule 
de  Neige  J  B.  Varonne,  and  Hon.  Edith  Giftard— 
in  all  a  most  instructive  feature  and  good  guide 
for  reliable  autumn  kinds. 


able  addition  to  the  list  of  good  dessert  Pears. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 


Fruit. 

Good  as  was  the  fruit  staged  last  year  here,  it  is 
questionable  if  ever  there  were  so  many  grand 
dishes  of  fruit  as  on  this  occasion.  Some  of  the 
dishes  of  Apples  were  superb  ard  of  higher  colour 
than  usually  seen,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  favourable 
ripening  season.  On  this  occasion  the  tent  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  competitive  classes, 
and  the  large  and  miscellaneous  collections  were 
staged  in  the  main  building,  occupying  a  large 
amount  of  space.  Several  well-known  trade 
exhibits  could  not  be  received  owing  to  the  want 
of  space,  being  entered  too  late.  Messrs.  Veitch 
staged  a  very  choice  collection  of  hardy  fruit, 
obtaining  the  premier  award.  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
Cheal  and  W.  Paul  and  Son  followed  closely  with 
similar  collections,  and  there  were  also  some  very 
fine  Grapes,  Melons  and  vegetables  staged. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 


PemiBeubrkFouqueray.— This  partakes  of  the 
character  of  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  and  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  but  is  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
latter  and  a  fruit  of  noble  proportions.  It  is 
stated  to  be  very  hardy  and  most  prolific,  a  valu- 


Open  Classes. 

In  the  open  classes  there  was  a  spirited  coinpe- 
tition.      Mr.  Bunyard  was    first  for    twenty-four 
dishes  of  dessert  fruits,  and  here  was  seen  one  of  the 
grandest  lots  staged,  not  a  bad  dish  being  shown. 
Mr  H   Berwick,  The  Nurseries,  Sidmouth,  Devon 
was  second,  having  large  fruits,  but  -^o'  «°/^^°^°^ 
well  coloured.     In  this  collection  were  fir^e  dishes 
of  Gravenstein,  Fearn's  Pippin,  and  Sc^^lf^Jf  J" 
main.     In  the  open  class  for   orty-e.ght  dishes  of 
cooking  Apples  there  was  a  close  competition  ,  in- 
deed  tlis  was  the  best  exhibit   n  "^a^^^^^P^^t  1 
as  here  were  seen  fruits  rarely  «'^f  ■  ^^^^^7"; 
able  season  having  been  good  for  the  shy  bearers^ 
Mr.  Bunyard  secured  the  P'-^m'?^,''^]''!^'. 'T'u"^ 
fine  fruits,  very  even  and  splendidly  An'^l^ed   ^^« 
dishes  of  King  of  Tompkins  Co    Cox  s  Pomona. 
Gold  Medal,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  C-eHini  Sandring 
ham,  Beauty  of   Kent,  High  Canons,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Tyler  s  Kernel  being 
perfect   specimens;  second,   Mr.  Woodward,  Bar- 
ham  Court  Gardens,  Maidstone,  with  only  a  powt 
or  two   behind  the  first  lot.  his  back  rows  of  fuit 
being  very  fine.    Mr.  Scott  was  third  with  srna  ler 
fruits,  but  a  meritorious  collection.   Jl^«J"g'>^j° 
Frnit  Co     Hereford,  received  an  extra  award  in 
fhTs'cla°s'fo"  a  good'lot  of  highly  coloured  frui^^ 
For  twelve  dishes  of  deesert  Apples,  Mr.  Bcmyanl 
took  the  lead  with  a  6"^  f  «»«='!°°-  ^/f  ^^rt 
ward  being  a  close  second,  his  dishes  of  ^,'°J  J^fn 
pin,  Ribston,  COX'S  "-nge;,- ^shro/  ^oS 

being  very  fine.  1*°^  ^^'^^  "^  m^.  Woodward 
Apples,  the  awards  were    everted  Mr  ^^^^^ 

rhS^:rpt:^pseTo'nTMr.  Bunyard  w^ 
S  varTetiel  but'  smaller  than  the  first  lot^ 
There  was  only  one  competitor  for  he  taWe  ot 
hardy  fruits  arranged  for  effect,  Messrs  Rivers 
Sawbridgeworth.  securing  first  ^"^^  J^'^J^Z 
collection  tastefully  arranged,  hay  ng  a^e^eoti^n  ot 
Apples,  Pears,  Reaches  Strawbres  Hums,  Dam^ 

:rk'^ch^fcf^ror;S^;.^ches^^ 

G.   Goldsmith,   Leonardslee,  ^orstiam,  wi 
fruits,  having  Very  heavy  .D^rond-^-^  ^^f.^^j?^,! 
d'Uccle,  Doyenn.5  du  Cornice  and  gi^and  uiou  i 
ceau      Mr   Iggulden,  Marston  House,  Frome    was 
thW,  hfs  bac'f  row  of  fruits  being  remarkably  fine 
an   extra   award   being   given  Mr.  Allan    Gunt- 
Park,  Norwich.  *'or  twelve  dishe^,Mr^Offer,  Han 
crossPark  Crawley  was  fir,t'j^;^ ",' ^^i     three 
Presdale  Gardens,  \\are.    /here  were         3 

j^^t^-'ss^r^^^;--:? 

i,\^u^  ^tttit^unybfoTSnrpf  .m;^ 

^plLls^nU  first  h^ing  fine  G.^^^ 
tlTe^t^^in-e^croronrt^oinferi^^^^^ 
staged  and  no  awards    given^    ^^^^dwa.d    and 

single  dish  ot  1  eacnes.  i"i.  „  f,,,;^  Mr  Wood- 
Park,  Canterbury,  staged  very  One  frnit,  Mr.  ^\  ood 
ward  being  second.  There  was  "nl?  ajimited  lot 
of  Plums,  Messrs.  Rivers  staging  ^hree  d^^he^  ot 
seedlings  of  nice  appearance,  ^"d  M-  narcb  Coe  s 
Golden  Drop  and  Autumn  Beauty  in  the  class  tor 

six  dishes. 

The  Amateur  Classes 
were  strongly  contested,  some  ^er.v  fine  cHsheB- i^n 
most  of  the  classes  being  staged  ;)fpr  twenty  lour 
dishes  of  Apples,  eight  dessert  and  sixteen  cooking 
Mr.  Woodward  was  an  easy  h^^' ',/>,.  rH«rfor 
was  second  with  smaller  fruit.  In  the  cla  s  for 
twelve  dishes,  including  ^°''\,<^'P^l^J^"M^tl 
there  were  eight  collections,  Mr.  Gocdwin,  Maid 
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stone,  being  first.  For  six  dishes  dessert,  Mr. 
Chambers  easily  secured  first  place  with  fine  fruits, 
having  a  fine  dish  of  Nanny  Apple ;  second,  Mr. 
Potter,  St.  Clere,  Sevenoaks.  For  six  cooking 
Apples,  Mr.  Minifie,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  vpas  first 
with  large  fruits.  For  twelve  dishes  of  Pears 
there  was  a  great  number  of  dishes  staged,  only 
one  poor  collection  being  put  up,  Mr.  Gold.smith 
being  first  with  very  heavy  fruits,  followed  closely 
by  Mr.  Allan.  For  six  dishes  there  were  ten  col- 
lections, Messrs.  Wiles,  Dean,  and  Slogrove  taking 
the  awards. 

Vegetables 

were  wfU  shown.  For  twelve  kinds  to  fill  a 
space  6  feet  by  3  feet,  there  were  no  less  than 
Feven  lot.s,  mostly  good,  the  best  being  staged  by 
Mr.  Wilkins,  Inwood  House,  Dorset.  He  bad 
spletdid  Cauliflower  Autumn  Giant,  Intermediate 
Carrots  a  trifle  too  large.  Student  Parsnip,  Leeks, 
Main-crop  Onions  (immense  bulbs),  London  Hero 
Potatoe.s.  Celery,  Perfection  Tomato,  Snowball 
Turnip,  Empress  of  India  Peas,  Beet  and  Arti- 
chokes. Mr.  Waite,  Esher,  was  second  with  smaller 
examples,  but  very  choice.  Collections  of  Tomatoes 
were  very  fine,  not  such  coarse  fruit  being  staged 
as  is  somelimes  seen.  Mr.  Ryder,  Orpington,  was 
first,  laving  very  fine  dishes  of  Perfection,  Trophy, 
Ham  Green,  Mayflower  and  Dedham  Favourite, 
(he  Frome  Fruit  Company,  Somerset,  being  a  close 
second  with  grand  fruits  of  Veitch's  Ladybird, 
Potomac,  Early  Ruby  and  Ignotum.  In  the  single 
dishes  of  red,  Mr.  Ryder  was  first  with  Perfection. 
In  the  miscellaneous  classes  there  was  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  fruit  staged,  Messrs.  Veitch 
taking  the  lead  in  the  fruit  collections,  securing 
the  highest  award,  a  gold  medal.  They  staged 
nearly  300  dishes  of  fruit  of  high  colour  and  large 
size.  Mr.  Bunjard  followed  closely,  having  a  great 
number  of  dishes,  consisting  of  the  best  known 
kinds  and  some  of  the  newer  varieties  both  in 
Pears  and  Apples.  Some  heavily  laden  cordons 
formed  the  centre  of  the  group,  these  being  much 
admired  ;  these  were  flanked  by  two  dozen  large 
baskets  of  fruit  of  great  size  (silver-gilt  medal). 
Messrs.  Cheal,  Crawley,  staged  an  enormous  col- 
lection of  choice  Apples  and  Pears,  having  200 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  and  fourteen  flat 
baskets.  The  Pears  were  remarkably  fine  and  the 
Apples  of  great  weight  and  beautifully  coloured 
(silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs.  W.  Paul "  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  large  collection  of 
Apples  ard  Pears  with  a  background  of  Roses. 
This  was  much  admired,  the  fruits  consisting 
of  leading  varieties  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs. 
L-\ing,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  a  smaller  col- 
lection of  Apples  and  Pears,  consisting  of  well 
known  varieties  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  W.  Innes, 
Littleover,  Dt-rby,  staged  two  dozen  good  bunches 
of  black  Grapes,  chiefly  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  and 
Barbarossa  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr,  C.  Terry,  Tatton 
P«rk,  Knutsford,  sent  one  dozen  Pine-apples,  some 
nice  Queens  being  staged  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs. 
Deverill  staged  a  very  large  collection  of  their 
well-known  pedigree  Onions  of  great  size  and  per- 
fect finish  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  Berwick,  Sid- 
mouth, had  a  good  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
(silver  medal),  Messrs.  Cannell  staged  the  collec- 
tion shown  at  the  R.  H.  S.  the  previous  day  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  Spooner,  Hounslow,  had  a  nice 
collection  of  hardy  fruits  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Sal- 
mon, West  Norwood,  had  a  very  good  lot  of  vege- 
tnbles  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury, 
Acton,  staged  the  twenty  Melons  shown  at  the 
R  H  S.  meeting  on  Tuesday  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
Rivers  bad  a  very  fine  collection  of  Grapes,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  Pearson,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Gros  Maroc,  Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downe's,  Black 
Alicante  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Watkins,  Hereford, 
staged  a  beautiful  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  the 
Apples  being  remarkable  for  their  high  colour 
(silver  merfal).  Bronze  medals  were  given  to 
Mr.  Rickwood,  Twickenham,  for  hardy  fruit ;  Mr. 
Le  Pelley,  Rusper,  Sussex,  for  Grapes  ;  Mr.  Dibben, 
collection  of  Pears ;  Mr.  Hester,  Plurastead  Common, 
for  collection  of  hardy  fruits  ;  Mr.  Strong,  Essex, 
for  collection  of  Tomatoes  of  good  varieties;  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  dish  of  Pomegranates ;  Mr.  Gregor,  for 


Pears  ;  Mr.  Mancey,  Red  Hill,  for  Pears  of  enor- 
mous size,  ten  weighing  17  lbs.  (J  ozs. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  floral  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  27th  inst.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Mr.  G.  Gordon  occupying  the  chair.  Although  the 
exhibits  were  few  in  number  the  quality  was  of 
a  high  order,  and  seems  to  promise  much  for  the 
meetings  later  on.  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmonth, 
staged  a  new  seedling,  Devonshire  Lass,  a  large, 
white  incurved  Japanese  flower,  tinted  yellow,  but 
rather  flat ;  also  Mme.  Edouard  Rey,  another  of 
the  same  type,  colour  deep  purple  with  a  pale 
reverse.  Mr.  N.  Davis  exhibited  a  new  Japanese 
called  H.  Shoesmith,  a  very  fine  yellow  flower  of 
good  size,  similar  to  a  primrose  Mme.  Marie  Hoste. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

President  Boeebl,  a  grand  Japanese  flower 
of  great  size  and  sabstance,  raised  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat.  The  colour  is  a  deep  purple-amaranth, 
with  a  golden  reverse,  and  petals  of  great  length. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Rowbottom. 

Gustave  Ghunebwald,  described  in  our  re- 
port of  the  previous  meeting,  was  again  brought 
up  as  a  decorative  variety  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  committee.     Shown  by  Mr.  N.  Davis. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Myeks,  a  fine  Japanese  variety,  with 
drooping  florets,  colour  white,  tinted  greenish 
yellow.  A  full  sized,  deep  flower  of  capital  form. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Owen. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Until  to-day 
(Wednesday),  the  past  week  has  remained  un- 
seasonably cold  both  during  the  daytime  and  at 
night.  On  Friday  in  last  week  the  temperature  in 
shade  rose  only  to  51°,  while  on  five  nights  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  readings  below  the 
freezing-point,  and  on  the  coldest  of  these  (Sun- 
day) 4°  of  frost  was  registered  by  it.  In  my  own 
garden  no  damage  was  done  by  this  frost.  Rain 
fell  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  ground  remains  perfectly  dry,  no  rain  water 
whatever  having  come  through  the  2i  feet  of  soil 
in  either  of  my  percolation  gauges  for  a  week. 
On  Sunday  the  sun  shone  brightly  for  over  nine 
hours. — E.  M.,  Bi'rManisted. 

Lilies  from  Colchester.— We  send  you  a  box 
of  cut  Lily  blooms,  taken  mostly  from  plants 
growing  out  of  doors,  viz.,  speciosum  Krfetzeri,  s. 
Melpomene,  s.  macranthum,  and  tigrinum  Fortunei. 
Owing  to  the  persistent  drought,  Lilies  have  had 
a  bad  time  of  it ;  their  flower-spikes  are  short  and 
the  substance  of  the  blooms  thin  where  grown  out 
of  doors  in  the  open.  As  regards  pot  culture, 
where  moisture  has  been  freely  given  it  is  quite 
different,  and  the  blooms  and  spikes  are  very  good. 
We  have  also  included  blooms  of  Lilium  neilgher- 
rense  and  L.  Henryi.  L.  neilgherrense  has  flowered 
very  freely  with  us  and  very  early,  but  requires 
the  aid  of  glass  both  to  start  it  and  to  finish  its 
growth.  Imported  bulbs,  received  late  in  spring 
in  a  shrivelled,  poor  condition,  plumped |up  rapidly, 
started  well  to  our  surprise,  and  have  now  flowered 
freely,  much  better  than  could  have  been  expected, 
thus  showing  that  it  is  really  a  very  vigorous  Lily 
under  proper  treatment,  but  a  cold,  sunless  summer 
is  against  it.  The  scent  is  very  peculiar,  like 
honey.  L.  Henryi  has  been  grown  by  us  both  in 
pots  out  of  doors  and  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  a 
grand  doer.  We  received  our  bulbs  from  China  in 
the  middle  of  March  last.  They  soon  began  to 
show  above  ground,  and  broke  with  us  some  six 
weeks  later  than  those  established  at  Kew.  They 
are  now  in  full  flower  some  six  weeks  later 
than  those  at  Kew.  This  Lily  has  evidently  a 
very  hardy  constitution,  and  can  stand  drought 
well.  It  roots  very  freely,  has  dark  green  foliage 
and  numerous   flowers.     It  is,  from   these  points 


and  from  its  novel  colour,  a  grand  Lily  for 
the  hybridiser.  There  are  two  points  about 
this  new  form  that  we  wish  to  dwell  upon  ;  Its 
very  beautiful,  broad,  dark  green  central  axes 
translucent  like  deep  sea  water,  and  the  num- 
ber of  large  processes  of  an  orange-yellow  colour 
which  fiinge  these  green  axes. — Wallace  and 
Co.,  September  20,  18'J3. 

Apple  Court  Pendu  Plat.— This  is  a  pretty 
little  Apple  and  keeps  well,  but  the  quality  is  not 
sufliciently  good  for  dessert.  When  we  have  such 
varieties  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Wellington, 
which  are  of  large  size  and  keep  equally  as  well, 
the  small  Apples  on  slow  growing  trees  like  Court 
Pendu  Plat  are  scarcely  worth  cultivating.  — 
E.  W.  B.       

Proposed  testimonial  to  Mr.  Thos.  Man- 

uiijfr. — It  has  come  to  the  kuowledpre  of  several  head 
gardeners,  through  the  press  aiul  otherwise,  that  Mr. 
I\Innning,  who  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  so 
ititiniately  associated  with  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sous'  establishmeut  at  Chelsea  and  elsewhere,  is  about 
to  retire  into  private  life,  and  the  eujoymeut  of  a  well 
earned  rest.  The  present  is  cousidered  to  be  a  fitting 
opportunity  of  offering  to  Mr.  Mauuing  some  slight 
testimouy  in  recognition  of  his  courte.sy  and  invariable 
kindness  to  gardeners  on  all  occasions.  Should  any 
reader  of  Thr  Garden  desire  to  avail  himself  of  this 
oppnrtunity  of  showing  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  JIan- 
uiug's  good  qualities,  the  urdersigued  will  cheerfully 
acknowledge  any  contributions  that  maybe  sent.  Sub- 
scriptions, not  to  exceed  10s.  6d.  each,  will  ho  received 
by  the  treasurer,  George  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford,  London,  W.,  or  the  hon.  secretary,  James 
Hudson,  Gunnershury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  London, 
W.     By  request  the  list  is  kept  open  till  October  /• 


Names  of  plants. — W.  J.  Mitchison.—RneWia. 

macrautha. C.    Clarke. — Odontoglossum    Liiidley- 

anum. G.  B. — l,Cyrtomium  Fortunei ;  2,  A.spleuium 

furcatum  ;  3,  Adiantum  assimile  ;  4,  a  Selagiuella,  too 
shrivelled  ;  send  again  and  dry  flat ;  5,  s?nd  better  fpe- 

cimens  ;     (i,    Adiantum     Moritziauum. H.    M. — 1, 

Anemia   adiautifolia ;    2,    Mobria  tburifraga ;    3,    As- 

plenium  Selosi. G.  Archer. — 1,  Retinospora  lepto- 

clada;  2,Thujopsis  dolabrata;  3,  Abies  canadensis. 

C.  Janice. — 1,  Cattleya  aurea,  good  variety;  2,  Laelia 
olegans   prasiata ;  3,  Odontoglossum    Schlieperianum. 

J.    EUiott. — 1,    Pulmonaria    officinalis;    2,    send 

again  ;  3.  Atriplex  littoralis.' C  Ame.i. — 1,  Miltonia 

Peetersiana ;  2,  Oncidium  Joneoianum ;  3,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,   light  variety ;   4,    Lycaste   Skinneri,    dark 

variety;   5,    Aerides    suavissimum. /.    of   W. — 1, 

Habrothamnus     elegans. Col.     Paget. — Paulownia 

irapt'rialis  ;  the  growths  sent  represent  future  flowers, 
wliii'h  ^vil!  open  if  late  spring  frost.s  do  not  injure  the 

buds. Blacl:adder.  —  Lavandula    Stachys. H. 

Baverstock. — Plumbago  Larpentse. Reginald  Kelly. 

— Kindly  let  us  see  flowers. 

Names  of  fruit.— H.  S.  Ifevill.—l  and   2,   not 

recognised;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins;  4,  Ribston. 

/.  of  W. — 1,  Fondante  d'Autorane  ;  2,  Beurre  Bosc ;  3, 

Beurre  Hardy  ;  4,  Blenheim  Orange. R.  C.  Coode. 

— 1 ,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2  and  4,  Blenheim  Orange  ; 
3,  Pcarii's  Pippiu  ;  5,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— This  journal  is  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  u  vwst  sxdtable  for 
reference  previous  to  theissne  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  9rf.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  .from  its  com7mncement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
pi-ice,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"  Gardening    Illustrated  "    Monthly    Parts.  —  This 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.:  post  free,  Hd. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.— r*M  jenmal  is 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  ihi  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.    Price  bd.;  post  free,  8rf. 

"  Hardy  V\0V9evs"— Giving  descriptions  Oj  upwards  0/ 
thiitiin  ht'ndrtd  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directiems 
for  tilth-  arranefcment,  culture,  di-c.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  post  free,  \s.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000^  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  publistied.    Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  3d, 

411  oj  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  C) 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening knorcn.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distributicm,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messns.  CasseU 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvag    Ludgate  Hill  B.C 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wli'ch  di  es  mend  Nutiiro  :  ''Imnp  <if.  rather  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natthe.  ^Shal-fspinn. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 


APPLES  FOR  MARKET. 

In  face  of  the  extremely  low  prices  realised 
for  certain  varieties  of  Apples  this  year,  it  may 
be  worth  some  little  trouble  on  the  part  of  in- 
tending planters  to  study  which  kinds  are 
likely  to  prove  the  most  valualde  in  the  future. 
Ecklinville  Seedling  is  such  a  great  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  attains  so  large  a  size,  that  it  has  been 
extensively  planted,  and,  judging  from  my  own 
ex])erience,  many  will  wish  they  had  planted  it 
in  smaller  quantities.  Various  salesmen,  both 
in  the  north  and  south,  informed  me  that  they 
had  more  difficulty  in  disposing  of  Ecklinville 
than  any  other  sort.  Being  a  soft  Apple,  it 
does  not  travel  well,  arriving  in  the  market  iji 
a  more  or  less  bruised  condition,  and  this  season 
decay  has  set  iu  almost  immediately  at  the 
bruised  parts,  and  buyers  have  fought  shy  of  it 
after  purchasing  once.  Tlie  good  old  Keswick 
Codlin  is  a  favourite  with  many,  but  this  I 
have  always  considered  the  most  unprofitable 
variety  I  grow,  for  though  it  is  most  prolific, 
the  average  value  is  not  more  than  Gs.  per  cwt. 
after  deducting  Is.  lid.  pfir  cwt.  for  carriage, 
porterage,  and  commission.  This  does  not 
leave  much  profit  for  the  grower  when  all  home 
expen.ses  are  considered.  There  are  many  ex- 
cellent kinds  that  are  very  popular  with  con- 
sumers (of  the  upper  class)  which  will  never 
pay  to  plant  for  market— for  in.stance,  Ribston 
Pippin,  American  Mother,  etc.,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  growers  should  grow  only  a  few 
varieties  of  good  quality,  large  size,  and  hand- 
some appearance.  These,  if  marketed  on  proper 
principles,  will  not  only  pay  well,  but  realise 
more  than  the  best  from  the  States  or  Canada. 
The  following  varieties  have  proved  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  market  on  our  light  sandy 
soil :  White  Transparent  is  a  valuable  early 
Apple,  ripe  about  the  end  of  July,  flratclass 
for  cooking  or  dessert.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  very  prolific.  Coming  into  use 
80  early,  the  fruit  is  a  welcome  change  from 
Rhubarb  and  Gooseberries  for  tarts,  iS:c. ;  con- 
sequently it  has  always  sold  at  good  prices.  A 
capital  successor  is  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Like 
the  preceding,  it  is  of  Russian  origin  ;  conse- 
quently it  is  hardy,  and  the  tree  a  very  free 
cropper.  The  fruit  attains  a  fair  size  and  most 
beautiful  colour,  causing  it  to  sell  freely.  It 
must  be  carefully  packed,  as  it  is  rather  soft. 
Worcester  Pearmain  is  so  well  known  as  a  most 
prolific  variety  and  producing  such  beautiful 
fruit,  that  any  further  description  is  unneces- 
sary, beyond  stating  that  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply  every  year.  In  spite  of  glutted 
markets,  Worcester  Pearmain  has  been  in  great 
demand  this  season,  and  for  selling  in  large 
manufacturing  centres  no  Apple  equals  it.  Lord 
Suffield  cankers  so  badly  on  some  soils,  that  it 
cannot  be  universally  recommended.  Neither 
can  Lord  Grosvenor,  as  it  produces  so  many 
small  or  malformed  fruit  here.  A  variety  that 
promises  to  excel  either  is  Cardinal.  It  comes 
into  use  about  the  same  time  as  the  two  last 
named  ;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  Warner's  King, 
with  a  bright  crimson  cheek,  and  is  produced  in 


abundance.  I  have  had  many  fruis  measure 
18  inches  in  circumference.  So  far  there  is  no 
sign  of  canker,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
erect,  sturdy,  and  covered  with  fruit-buds. 
Yoikshire  Beauty  answers  admirably  on  our 
soil,  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  It  always 
sells  well,  owing  to  its  attractiveness.  One  of 
the  largest  fruit  salesmen  in  the  north  informed 
me  a  few  days  ago  that  it  sold  better  than  any 
other  variety  iu  his  maiket  (Mauchestt-r). 
Pott's  Seedling  realises  a  fair  price,  and  as  the 
tree  is  an  enormous  cropper  and  the  fruit  large, 
it  is  worth  planting ;  fur  smoky  districts  it  has 
no  superior.  Frogmore  Prolific  crops  heavily 
and  is  a  desirable  variety,  but  care  should  be 
exercised,  as  it  will  not  answer  on  all  soils. 
My  favourite  Apple  is  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
which  does  splendidly  here,  producing  immense 
crops  of  heavy  fruit,  which  may  be  sold  at  any 
time  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of 
March,  according  to  the  state  of  the  markets. 
A  very  good  companion  is  Bramley's  Seedling ; 
fruit  large  and  keeping  well,  tree  a  free  bearer. 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  excellent  for  market, 
and  the  following  newer  varieties  promise  to  be 
a  great  acquisition,  viz.,  Wealthy,  Beuoni, 
Bi.xmarck,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  and  Sandring- 
ham,  all  of  which  have  so  far  carried  good  crops 
of  handsome  fruit.  W. 


Strawberry  Laxton's  Competitor.— This  is 
worthy  of  a  trial.  The  fruit  is  large  and  it  has 
stood  the  drought  fairly  well.  It  comes  in  just 
after  Noble,  and  though  not  so  prolific  either  in 
producing  runners  or  in  fruiting  on  the  young 
plants  as  that  variety,  it  is  hardy,  very  robust  and 
a  fair  cropper  when  the  plants  once  get  well 
established.  It  should  have  flen'y  of  room  on 
good  soils.— E.  W.  B. 

Top-dressing  Strawberries —Plants  of  more 
than  one  or  two  seasons'  growth  are  greatly  bene- 
fited at  this  seasor  of  the  year  by  a  good  top- 
dressing.  This  has  especial  reference  to  light  or 
thin  soils,  or  where  the  plants  are  apt  to  suffer 
much  from  drought.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  the  older  ones  were  the  tirst  to  collapse  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  To  obviate  this  or  to  lessen 
it  considerably,  a  top-dressing  of  suitable  compost 
will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  this  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  surface-roots  near  the  collar  of  the 
plants.  It  will  also  have  been  observed  that  as 
Strawberries  grow  old,  hard  woody  stems  are 
formed,  and  it  is  these  which  are  the  first  to  col- 
lapse under  a  heavy  strain  of  bright  sunshine  and 
drought.  In  very  many  cases  the  plants  quickly 
flagged,  and  when  this  was  the  case,  all  hopes  of 
securirg  a  crop  of  fruit  had  passed.  Before  adding 
the  top-dressing  tlie  surface  should  be  very  lightly 
pricked  over,  but  not  deep  enough  to  disturb  roots. 
A  dressing  of  soot  should  be  first  applied.  The 
top  dressing  should  consist  of  burned  garden 
refuse,  some  well  decayed  manure,  and  any  other 
soil  that  may  be  at  hand.  Old  Melon  and  Cucum- 
ber soil,  surface  soil  from  Vine  borders,  or  anything 
similar  is  what  is  needed,  the  whole  being  mixed 
and  spread  over  the  surface,  working  it  also  well  in 
about  the  <?rowns.  If  a  depth  of  2  inches  or  there- 
abouts could  be  given,  it  would  be  both  labour  and 
material  well  spent. — Y.  A.  H. 

duality  in  early  Pears  —By  early  Pears  I 
do  not  mean  those  extra  early  varieties  such  as 
Jargonelle,  Dojenne  d'Ete,  &c.,  but  the  varieties 
which  are  timed  to  ripen  throughout  September 
and  October.  These  includeWilliams'  Bon  ChriStien, 
Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Mme.  Trey  ve, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  a  few  others.  The  question 
is,  which  is  the  best  methcd  of  growing  these  so 
that  the  quality  may  be  so  improved  that  they 
will  be  appreciated  ?  According  to  my  experience 
and  observations  in  seme  other  gardens,  the 
quality  of  these  varieties  is  best  brought  out  by 
growing  them  in  the  open  fnd  away  from  the 
shelter  of  walls  of  ary  kind.     I   know  it  is  some- 


limes  recommended  to  grow  them  against  an  east 
wall,  but  in  this  position  they  do  not  receive  sun 
enough.  When  the  varieties  mentioned  above  are 
grown  in  the  open  they  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  .sun  with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  lar 
better  is  it  to  occupy  the  space  where  either  of 
the  varieties  are  growing  against  a  western  or 
southern  aspect  with  later  varieties.  Williams 
Bon  Chraien  and  Souvenir  du  Congies  are  cer- 
tainly never  so  good  in  quality  as  when  the  fruits 
are  produced  from  trees  in  the  open,  either  stan- 
dard or  bush,  and  it  is  the  same  with  that  ex- 
cellent hardy  Pear  Bcurru  d'Amanlis.  Flemish 
Beauty,  again,  is  excellent  in  quality  this  season. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  grow  it  against  a  wall ;  in  this 
position  certainly  the  fruits  grow  to  a  large  size, 
but  the  quality  is  very  poor.  It  is  only  since  I 
took  to  growing  it  in  the  open  that  it  has  become 
satisfactory.  The  only  two  varieties  which  are 
improved  by  the  protection  of  a  wall  are  Beurre 
Hardy  and  Beurre  Supernn,  but  on  favourable 
soils  and  districts  in  the  southern  counties  these 
are  excellent  in  the  open. — Y.  A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  LITTLE  KNOWN  APPLES. 
Although  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  sorts  of 
Apples  in  cultivation,  we  cannot  have  too  many 
provided  they  are  worthy  of  attention  and  are  a 
distinct  gain  when  grown.  Some  sorts  will  suc- 
ceed capitally  in  one  county,  while  the  same  kinds 
will  be  looked  upon  as  worthless  in  the  next.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  has  just  come  under  my 
notice.     Here 

Benoki  is  considered  well  worthy  of  extensive 
planting,  so  well  does  it  crop  and  colour,  while  its 
habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  op- 
right,  and  not  too  rampant.  The  fruit  resembles 
King  of  Pippins  very  much  in  appearance,  but  is 
not  quite  equal  to  it  in  point  of  quality.  It,  how- 
ever, has  another  virtue  in  that  it  ripens  just  when 
there  is  a  dearth  of  dessert  kinds  ready  for  use. 
The  early  summer  sorts,  as  Bed  Astrachan,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  and  Irish  Peach,  are  past,  while 
such  as  Worcester  I'earmain  and  King  of  the 
Pippins  are  not  ready  for  use.  In  Kent,  I  am  told 
it  does  very  badly. 

Wealthy  is  perhaps,  next  to  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, the  most  shapely  Apple  we  have.  I  have  to- 
day gathered  one  fruit  from  a  small  tree  bearing 
six  others,  which  measures  1  foot  in  circumference 
and  3-i  inches  high.  It  is  richly  coloured  all  over, 
and  certainly  deserves  attention  in  every  respect. 

Cardinal,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  Peter 
the  Great,  is  an  early  ripening  variety  that  must 
be  valuable  for  market,  as  it  is  ready  for  use  so 
early  and  of  such  a  taking  appearance.  With  me, 
however,  its  cooking  qualities  are  not  of  the  highest 
merit. 

Counsellor,  or  what  is  perhaps  the  more  cor-  ■ 
rect  name,  Greenup's  Pippin,  and  by  some  named 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  is  decidedly  a  handsome  Apple. 
The  fruit  is  large,  smooth,  deep  yellow,  with  a 
deep  flush  of  colour  on  the  sonny  side.  It  is  a 
free  bearer,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  it* 
cooking  qualitv  is  of  the  highest.  It  is  one  of 
those  white-fleshed  kinds  that  resembles  a  ball  of 
flour  when  roasted,  and  yet  firm.  The  smallest 
collection  should  include  this. 

Baumann's  Red  Reinkttb  is  one  of  the  small  or 
medium-sized  dessert  kinds,  with  exceedingly  red 
skin,  rendering  it  a  showy  and  handsome  Apple. 
1 1  is'a  capital  keeping  sort  and  one  of  those  desirable 
kinds  in  point  of  habit  of  growth,  occupying  but 
little  space,  the  branches  growing  erect. 

The  Sandringham  is  a  somewhat  new  Apple, 
of  free  growth,  bears  well,  and  is  most  peculiar  in 
point  of  colour,  being  a  dense  green  until  it 
changes  to  yellow  after  being  kept  some  time.  It 
is  a  late  Apple  of  much  promise. 

Queen  Caroline  is  of  medium  size,  of  ex- 
quisite shape  and  pure  golden  yellow  even  when 
1  anging  upon  the  tree.  It  is  not  a  rampant 
grower,  but  is  well  adapted  to  a  small  garden. 

Hollandbury.— Those  in  search  of  an  extra 
large  Apple  should  cultivate  this.  From  a  two- 
jear-planled  tree   I    gathered   twelve  fruits,  one 
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weighing  just  over  1  lb.  In  some  districts  it 
bears  abundantly.  A  tree  of  it  in  this  neighbour- 
hood last  year  produced  fifteen  bushels  of  well 
coloured  fruit. 

Golden  Spike  is  a  capital  Apple  to  grow  in  a 
fmall  garden  where  space  is  limited.  It  comes 
into  use  along  with  the  early  Codlins,  as  Lord 
SuHield  and  Lord  Grosvenor.  Golden  Spire  has  an 
advantage,  however,  over  those  named  in  the 
matter  of  its  keeping  qualities,  as  fruit  of  it  will 
list  sound  up  to  Christmas.  The  tree  is  of  rather 
weak  growth  and  needs  spurring  in  rather  closely 
to  strengthen  the  branches.  As  it  crops  so  freely, 
this  method  of  pruning  is  suitable. 

Br.^mley's  Seedling  is  likely  to  take  a  high 
position  amongst  late  varieties  when  it  becomes 
better  known.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  its  merits  have  been  generally  recognised.  In 
constitution  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  so  it 
is  in  the  matter  of  cropping.  I  know  of  no  better 
sort  to  plant  as  a  standard  where  late  Apples 
are  required  and  the  position  is  at  all  exposed. 
In  a  young  state  also  it  bears  freely.  Fruits  each 
nearly  1  lb.  in  weight  I  gathered  this  year  on 
trees  but  three  years  from  the  graft.  In  strong 
soil  it  behaves  admirably ;  the  weight  of  fruit 
brings  the  branches  downwards,  keeping  the  middle 
of  the  tree  open. 

Pine- APPLE  Russet  is  an  Apple  with  a  flavour 
peculiarly  its  own.  As  a  mid-season  dessert  variety 
it  is  valuable,  being  ready  for  use  at  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth  and  does  not  fruit  freely  in  its  young  state, 
but  does  so  when  well  established. 

SCH0OLM.4STBE  is  an  Apple  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens,  as  it  is  not  a  rampant  grower, 
bears  freely  and  is  of  good  cooking  quality.  The 
fruit  is  not  extra  large,  and  has  a  pleasing  yellow 
fkin  with  just  a  little  colour  on  the  sunny  side. 
In  strong  soil  the  tree  should  be  planted  on 
a  mound  to  ensure  better  drainage  during  the 
winter. 

The  Queen  is  disappointing  in  some  respects, 
baing  a  little  too  flat  in  proportion  to  its  width, 
which  detracts  from  its  appearance  as  a  market 
Apple.  In  point  of  growth,  cropping  and  quality 
it  deserves  high  praise. 

N.\NNY  is  much  grown  in  this  county  and 
Sussex ;  it  is  an  excellent  dessert  Apple,  ripening 
as  a  rule  in  October,  but  this  year  it  was  ready 
for  use  in  August,  so  peculiar  has  been  the  season. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  much  resembling 
Kibston  Pippin  in  flavour.  It  is  an  Apple  worthy 
of  extensive  planting. 

Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance  is  seldom  met 
with  in  private  gardens  ;  it  grows  to  a  large  size, 
golden  yellow  skin  with  white  flesh,  an  excellent 
cooking  Apple.  In  form  it  is  decidedly  remark- 
able, having  as  it  were  five  sides  or  parts. 

Tyler's  Kernel  belongs  to  the  section  of 
conical-shaped  fruit.  The  tree  requires  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  root  pruning  in  its  young  state, 
as  it  is  a  vigorous  growing  kind. 

Not  only  does  the  situation  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  certain  sorts,  but  the  soil  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  or  otherwise  of  certain 
varieties.  Although  some  Apples  will  flourish  in 
a  heavy  soil,  many  sorts  are  unable  to  bear  the 
cold  which  soil  of  this  character  is  liable  to  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  So  much  does  it  affect 
their  maturation,  that  shoots  made  one  season  are 
killfd  during  the  succeeding  winter.  'Where  soil 
of  this  kind  has  to  be  dealt  with,  extra  care  in 
planting  must  be  exercised ;  the  trees  should  be 
raised  above  the  level,  their  roots  kept  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible,  just  sufficient  soil  being 
laid  over  them  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by 
drought  or  otherwise.  E.  M. 

Sislwi's  Wahham. 


The  propagation  of  Strawberry  plants. — 

This  has  been  one  of  the  worst  of  seasons  for  the 
production  of  runners,  but  if  you  have  a  limited 
quantity  of  any  new  or  valuable  variety  which  it 
Is  desirable  should  be  increased  with  a  view  to 
growing  an  extended  area  speedily,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  propagate  a  large  number  of  runners  in- 


dependent of  the  weather  by  taking  some  care. 
First  of  all  the  plants  should  be  put  out,  say  2  feet 
apart  in  rows,  any  time  before  Michaelmas,  or,  if 
laid  in  in  a  sheltered  position  this  autumn,  they 
may  be  removed  with  soil  attached  next  February, 
and  6  feet  will  be  none  too  much  between  the 
rows.  The  richer  the  soil  the  better,  and  as  mois- 
ture is  essential  to  success,  a  mulch  of  rotten 
manure  over  all  the  ground  will  prove  beneficial. 
No  other  kind  should  be  near,  or  if  near,  it  must  be 
divided  off  with  slates  or  boards,  for  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  not  a  single  plant  of  any  other  va- 
riety should  get  mixed  with  it.  As  the  runners 
push  out  in  spring  they  should  be  pegged  down,  or, 
better  still,  covered  with  a  little  soil  at  the  joints, 
and  in  a  dry  time  watering  must  be  done  tho- 
roughly and  systematically.  Weak  liquid  manure 
is  very  beneficial,  and  there  need  be  little  fear  of 
giving  the  plants  and  whole  bed  too  much  in  a 
season  like  the  present.  When  the  rimners  are 
spreading  and  rooting,  weeds  must  be  pulled  up — 
never  hoed,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  plants,  the  bed  should  not  be  disturbed 
before  winter.  The  runners  are  planted  out  in 
February — the  best  month  of  the  whole  year  for 
planting  on  a  large  scale,  and  if  the  original  bed 
is  required  for  bearing,  the  strongest  plants  may 
remain  at  proper  distances.  By  this  method  I 
succeeded,  when  Noble  came  out  first,  in  raising 
2000  runners  from  fifty  plants.  The  original 
plants  were  purchased  at  Michaelmas,  laid  in  for 
the  winter  and  planted  out  carefully  in  April ;  so 
that  if  your  land  is  not  ready,  or  the  weather  or 
other  circumstances  prevent,  it  is  possible  with 
this  prolific  variety  to  plant  runners  for  fruiting  or 
propagation  at  any  time  up  to  the  middle  of  April, 
provided  due  care  is  taken  in  the  lifting  and  water- 
ing.—E.  W. 

Pear  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  —  This  is 
generally  classed  as  a  not  very  frequent  bearer, 
but  this,  I  think,  is  on  account  of  growing  it  either 
on  a  wall  or  as  a  closely  pruned  in  pyramid  or 
bush  tree.  Asa  standard,  under  which  form  of  cul- 
ture it  has  more  head  room,  it  is  a  much  more 
frequent  and  regular  bearer,  freedom  of  growth 
being  much  in  its  favour.  As  a  freely  grown  bush, 
it  is  also  much  more  satisfactory,  especially  if  care 
is  taken  to  thin  out  crowded  branches  in  the 
autumn.  This  has  been  a  good  season  for  this 
Pear,  it  being  much  more  melting  than  usual, 
especially  where  care  was  taken  to  gather  the 
fruits  before  they  changed  colour.  It  will  ripen 
up  better  than  any  other  variety,  even  when 
gathered  two,  or  even  three  weeks  before  it 
is  supposed  to  be  ready;  consequently  its  season 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  much  longer  period. — 
Y.  A.  H. 

Pear  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — This  is  one 
of  those  fine  Pears  which  for  September  or  early 
October  use  has  few  equals.  In  some  gardens  it 
is  no  infrequent  occurrence  to  see  several  very 
old  trees  trained  to  walls  on  various  aspects, 
although  I  do  not  consider  it  by  any  means  an 
ideal  variety  for  a  wall,  the  quality  not  being 
nearly  so  good  as  when  cultivated  in  the  open. 
Grown  under  this  latter  form  either  as  a  standard 
or  a  bush  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  not  allowed  to 
hang  too  long  before  being  gathered,  it  is  really  a 
delicious  fruit,  and,  what  is  better,  it  does  not  go 
o£E  nearly  so  quickly  as  the  majority  of  early 
Pears.  Where  planters  are  on  the  look-out  for 
fruit  trees  to  plant  for  effect  as  well  as  utility, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  will  be  found  suitable.  As 
a  standard  it  takes  on  a  pyramidal  form  and  towers 
upwards,  its  heavily-laden  branches  of  ruddy- 
cheeked  fruit  showing  up  conspicuously.  After 
the  fruit  is  gathered  there  remains  the  highly 
coloured,  bronzy  crimson  foliage. — H. 

Storing  Apples. — From  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom the  same  accounts  are  to  hand— most  abun- 
dant crops  of  Apples.  Old  trees  that  had  long 
been  given  up  as  useless,  young  ones  only  recently 
planted,  or  those  in  their  prime,  are  all  loaded  with 
fruit,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Apples  at  the 
present  time  are  only  realising  low  prices  in  the 
market.  It  is  surprising,  with  the  quantity  grown 
in  all  directions,  that  they  realise  as  much  as  they 


do,  considering  that  varieties  which  should  be 
kept  for  mid-winter  supply  are  gathered  and  sent 
direct  to  the  market  for  present  use,  thereby  forc- 
ing down  the  price  of  sorts  that  must  be  used 
lower  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  I  have  lately 
seen  in  quantity  Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  other  good  keepers  which 
only  need  storing  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  glut  of 
the  midseason  sorts  are  over.  I  fear  that  many 
have  an  idea  that  some  very  elaborately  con- 
structed fruit  rooms  are  necessary,  with  tiers  of 
shelves,  &c.,  for  laying  the  fruit  out  in  single 
layers ;  whereas,  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  only  not 
required,  bat  is  by  no  means  the  best  means  of 
keeping  Apples  crisp  and  juicy  until  mid-winter  or 
even  far  into  the  spring.  My  plan  is  to  sell  all 
early  and  midseason  varieties  either  direct  from 
the  tree  or  after  they  have  been  gathered  about  a 
fortnight,  and  only  to  store  those  that  will  keep 
for  some  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  gather  these  too 
soon,  for  if  some  drop,  it  is  better  to  utilise  them 
as  windfalls  than  to  spoil  the  whole  crop  by  pre- 
mature gathering.  By  leaving  until  fully  ready 
for  storing,  all  maggot -eaten  fruit  will  have 
dropped  and  nothing  but  sound  fruit  be  left.  These 
if  gathered  with  care  and  put  into  barrels,  boxes 
or  bins,  or  even  into  large  heaps  covered  with 
straw,  will  keep  far  better  than  on  elevated  shelves. 
It  is  useless  expecting  townspeople  to  store  fruit 
or  anything  else,  as  the  space  at  their  disposal 
only  allows  them  to  live  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
storing  must  be  done  in  the  country.  It  is  plajing 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner  and  importer  to 
rush  late  Apples  on  the  market  and  sell  them  for 
little  more  than  half  their  value.— James  Geoom, 
Oosport. 


COARSE  FEUIT. 

"  Feuit  Grower's  "  most  sensible  remarks  on 
this  (p.  2-10)  are,  unfortunately,  very  far  from 
being  out  of  date.  Since  the  sensible  test  of 
tasting  as  a  test  of  quality  has  fallen  into 
abeyance,  size  has  had  the  cream  of  many  great 
shows.  Of  course,  it  was  very  trying  to  exhi- 
bitors to  have  their  choice  fruits  hacked  out  of 
selling  form  or  value  through  the  testing  and 
tasting  of  jurors,  who  insisted  that  the  proof  of 
the  fruit,  as  of  the  pudding,  lay  in  the  eating 
of  it.  Occasionally,  too,  the  tasting  was 
carried  to  extreme,  as  once  at  a  great  show  at 
Manchester,  when  all  that  remained  of  a  first 
prize  Melon  exhibited  by  me  was  a  few  slices  of 
rind  and  fewer  seeds  ;  but  the  quality  was  eo 
superb,  that  the  jurors,  and  their  friends  could 
not  resist  the  temptation.  But  generally  care- 
ful tasting  does  not  involve  demolition  or  serious 
disfigurement.  Of  course,  it  lowers  or  destroys 
the  selling  value  of  the  fruit  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
The  honour  of  prizes,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
value  in  hard  cash,  is  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  the 
fruit.  I  do  not  deny  that  not  a  few  of  our 
most  experienced  judges  may  award  prizes  ac- 
cording to  merit  without  tasting  it  there  and 
then,  but  such  awards  of  precision  can  only  be 
arrived  at  through  a  long  series  of  previous  tast- 
ing and  the  most  careful  assessment  of  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  fruit  before  the 
judges  ;  hence,  judging  by  appearance  is  far 
more  difficult  and  needs  a  larger  stock  of  fuller, 
riper  knowledge  than  judging  by  direct  cut  and 
taste  on  the  spot.  The  fruit  is  saved,  its  sell- 
ing value  preserved  at  the  cost  of  the  jurors' 
brains,  and  at  a  greatly  increased  risk  of  failure. 
That  is  assuming  that  the  jurors  are  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  special  varieties  and  with 
their  appearance  when  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition. For  example,  such  judges  will  be  in 
little  danger  of  confounding  the  bloom,  colour, 
size,  and  quality  of  such  Grapes  as  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's  Seedling,  or 
Bucklaud  Sweetwater.     No  experienced  judge 
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would  pit  the  sjiecial  merits  of  either  of  these 
Grapes  one  against  the  other,  as  is  so  often 
done,  to  tlie  great  wrong  of  exliibitors  and  the 
serious  discouragement  of  li<irticullure.  To 
make  my  meaning  clearer,  I  may  say  that  there 
are  some  judges  who  will  place  almost  any 
Muscat  Grapes  before  the  very  best  and  white 
Grapes  of  any  other  sort,  and  who  have  such  a 
craze  for  bloom,  that  they  will  place  indifferent 
Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  or  any  other  sour  ( irape 
over  the  heads  uf  the  most  luscious  Hamburghs. 
Bloom,  as  a  rule,  is  prodigiously  overrated,  and 
yet  all  experienced  cultivators  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  its  maximum  amount  or  density 
is  seldom  found  abreast  of  maturity — that  is, 
quality.  A  certain,  T  hail  almost  wiitten  a 
considerable,  amount  of  acidity  is  well  nigh  in- 
separable from  the  heaviest  coating  of  bloom, 
and  yet  how  many  award  prizes  to  Grapes  for 
bloom  chiefly.  Doubtless  it  is  beautiful  in  its 
way,  and  may  even  indicate  careful  finish,  hand- 
ling, and  carriage,  but  it  is  at  best  but  a 
flimsy  as  well  as  an  evanescent  basis  of  quality. 
And  as  for  big  Peaches,  where  shall  we  find 
any  to  beat  in  flavour  the  Royal  George, 
Noblesse,  or  Grosse  Mignonne  I  I  agree  with 
"  A  Fruit  Grower  "  that  judges  of  late  seem  to 
have  had  a  craze  for  size  among  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Pears,  especially  Plums.  It  is  marvellous 
to  have  seen  the  high  place  given  to  Pond's 
Seedling,  Prince  Englehert,  Diamond,  White 
Magnum  Bonura,  and  Goliath,  in  open  classes 
of  Plums,  while  the  luscious  merits  of  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Jefl'erson,  Kirke's,Oullin's  Golden, 
and  the  Gages,  Green  Transparent,  &c.,  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked  or  underrated.  A 
good  deal  of  this  might  easily  be  prevented  by 
the  classification  of  Plums  into  the  two  classes 
of  cooking  and  dessert,  while  simple  tasting 
in  open  classes  would  give  a  fair  chance  as 
against  size.  D.  T.  F. 


FIGS  FOR  FORCING. 
I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  supplementing  my 
note  on  the  above,  as  requested  by  "  D,  T.  F." 
(p.  253).  I  only  mentioned  two  kinds  of  recent 
introduction  in  my  note  because  many  growers 
of  this  fruit  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  value  of  these  varieties.  The  note 
by  "D.  T.  F."  finishes  with  the  remark  that 
good  culture  is  the  best  preventive  of  dropping, 
and  I 'agree  with  it.  Some  varieties  are  worse 
than  others  in  this  respect,  but  under  pot  cul- 
ture there  is  a  certainty  of  a  crop,  provided 
there  is  attention  to  details,  as  under  pot  cul- 
ture several  kinds  succeed  which  are  other- 
wise useless.  I  am  of  opinion[that  there  are  few 
crops  which  better  repay  good  culture  than 
Figs,  as  good  fruit  may  be  had  eight  months  in 
the  year.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  forced  plants 
to  continue  to  fruit  and  exhaust  themselves  if 
required  to  force  early  the  following  season, 
as  a  certain  amount  of  rest  must  be  given. 

With  regard  to  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  question  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  older  varieties,  I  would  place 
Brown  Turkey  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  most 
purposes.  I  admit  it  does  not  come  first  on 
the  list  for  flavour.  I  would  give  Bourjassote 
Grise  or  Monaco  Bianco  the  preference  for 
flavour,  but  the  latter  are  not  so  reliable  as 
Brown  Turkey.  In  placing  Brown  Turkey  in 
so  exalted  a  position  I  may  be  taken  to  task. 
From  close  observation  I  am  of  opinion  there 
are  other  points  to  be  considered.  Are  there 
not  various  forms  of  this  variety,  some  far 
superior  to  others?  Indeed,  I  have  seen  so- 
called  Brown  Turkey  small  and  even  third-rate 
as  regards  flavour.  We  have  an  old  tree 
planted  at  the  back  of  a  vinery  that  gives  mag- 


nificent fruits,  and  in  quantity,  whilst  its  near 
neighbour  is  much  infericjr  in  every  way.  Of 
course  we  do  not  perpetuate  the  stock  of  the 
latter,  but  being  large  trees  onecaunot  get  rid  of 
them  in  a  hurry.  In  this  case  soil  cannot  have 
any  influence  on  qu  jlity,  .so  that,  as  previously 
remarked,  there  are  good  and  bad  varieties  of 
Brown  Turkey.  I  fail  to  see  any  difference  in 
any  way  in  the  last  named  and  Leo's  Perpetual 
and  Osborn's  Prolific.  Mr.  Barron,  who  grows 
this  fruit  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  pots  at 
the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  classes  tliem 
with  Brown  Turkey,  and  he  has  tried  nearly 
seventy  kinds,  so  that  with  its  numerous  sy- 
nonyms the  original  stock  may  have  deteriorated 
in  places,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
best  to  get  trees  from  a  good  source.  Our  next 
most  useful  Fig  is  the  White  Ischia.  There  is  a 
serious  objection  to  this  variety  on  account  of  its 
small  size,  but  the  tree  is  very  prolific,  the  fruit  of 
first-rate  quality  and  early.  It  isashy  first  cropper 
if  the  wood  is  not  hard  stopped  and  plenty  of 
light  allowed.  We  have  trees  of  this  kind 
which  have  no  doubt  been  planted  nearly  forty 
years  that  bear  enormous  crops;  this  is  also  a 
grand  variety  for  pot  culture.  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  Black  Ischia  of  so  good  quality  as 
the  white,  so  do  not  grow  it  in  quantity.  Early 
Violet  I  do  not  care  for,  owing  to  its  small 
fruit  and  inferior  flavour,  though  it  is  a  great 
bearer  under  pot  culture  and  a  good  forcer.  I 
prefer  the  Black  Marseilles,  a  small  fruit, 
but  richly  flavoured.  White  Marseilles  is  a 
good  forcing  Fig  either  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
and  was  one  of  our  most  useful  pot  varieties. 
Of  late  I  have  not  grown  it,  as  the  St.  John, 
one  of  the  newer  introductions,  proves  a  better 
fruit,  being  richer  and  not  so  watery  as  the 
White  Marseilles,  and  more  prolific.  I  gave 
Nebian  a  trial  last  season  ;  it  is  a  large  showy 
Fig  with  a  deep  green  skin  and  bright  red  flesh, 
very  rich  and  free  bearing,  but  it  is  useless  to 
force  it  early.  The  fruit  also  splits  badly. 
Brunswick,  a  variety  "D.  T.  F."  mentions,  I 
can  recommend  for  early  forcing  in  pots.  It  is 
a  Fig  of  great  merit,  but  secomlrate  in  quality. 
It  is  excellent  for  a  warm  wall  in  the  open, 
where  this  fruit  succeeds.  I  grow  the  early 
trees  in  12-iuch  to  14-inch  pots,  and  keep  them 
dwarf,  as  I  force  the  pot  trees  in  small  pits, 
and  by  propagating  or  purchasing  occasionally 
newer  kinds  I  keep  up  a  succession  of  young 
trees.  Plenty  of  good  yellow  loam  well  mixed 
with  old  mortar  rubble  is  a  good  compost, 
using  manures  sparingly  in  the  soil.  Firm  pot- 
ting and  plenty  of  food  in  a  liquid  state  when 
in  fruit  are  essential.  I  never  .saw  pot  trees 
look  better  than  they  do  this  season,  the  wood 
being  well  ripened  and  a  mass  of  fruiting  spurs 
and  shoots.  These  are  now  standing  in  the 
open,  the  roots  being  protected  from  heavy 
rains  and  frosts.  G.  Wythes. 


Apple  Annie  Elizabeth.— Even  in  this  boun- 
tiful season  of  Apples  there  are  some  varieties 
which  J  how  up  conspicuously.  The  above-named 
variety  is  one  of  them.  This  has  done  well  with 
me  this  season  both  on  young  standards  and 
freely  grown  bushes.  As  an  orchard  standard  to 
produce  fruit  for  storing  for  late  use  it  is  one  which 
I  can  well  recommend. — Y.  A.  11. 

Apple  Gibbon's  Busset.— This,  to  my  mind 
the  finest  of  all  midwinter  or  late-keeping  Apples, 
I  must  again  refer  to  in  order  to  put  "  D.  T.  F." 
right  as  to  what  I  may  have  left  unsaid  in  any 
previous  notice.  I  never  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  placing  the  fruit  in  a  close  drawer 
for  a  period  was  for  any  but  the  one  pur- 
pose, viz.,  the  getting  the  fruit's  most  unique  per- 
fume. As  regards  the  (term  "Cherry  Brandy 
Apple,"  this  needs  supplementing,  as  the  fruit  was 
known  in  other  localities  as  "  Syrup  and  Brandy." 


The  Apple  is  highly  coloured  this  year  in  old 
orchards  where  the  soil  rests  on  limestone,  bot  the 
trees  are  worn  out.— W.  Bavlob  Hautland, 
Cor/.: 

Apple  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.— In  my  note 
on  the  above-named  Apple  (p.  27:^)  a  curious  mis- 
take occurs.  I  am  made  to  say,  when  recommend- 
ing it  for  standard  culture,  that  the  fruits  are  "not 
so  large  as  those  produced  from  the  more  highly 
'cropped' liush  trees."  The  sentence  should  read 
"more  highly  'cultivated'  bush  trees."— A.  YouNO. 

Apple  Hamhledon  Deux  Ans— "  A.  D.,"  in 
his  interesting  article  on  "  Old  Apple  Trees,"  refers 
to  the  Hambledon  Deux  Ans  as  being  a  most  valu- 
able late  Apple,  a  statement  I  quite  agree  with, 
that  is,  when  produced  from  trees  growing  on  a 
warm  soil  in  a  favourable  climate.  During  the 
spring  months  it  is  of  excellent  flavour. — A.  Y. 

Busset  Apples.— Never  have  I  seen  or  tasted 
better  Russet  Apples  than  in  Herefordshire,  where 
the  trees  were  growing  on  a  warm  site,  the  soil 
overlying  the  old  red  sandstone  formation.  Here 
on  a  clay  soil  the  Russet  Apples  will  not  thrive 
nearly  so  well  as  they  used  to  do  there,  and  this  I 
find  is  a  general  experience  on  cold  soils.  The 
Brandy  Apple  or  Golden  Harvey,  as  spoken  of 
by  "  D.  T.  F., '  is  a  beautifully  flavoured  little 
Apple.  Both  Royal  Russet  and  Golden  Russet  are 
excellent  varieties  on  suitable  soils,  but  I  think 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  Egremont  Russet,  which 
is  a  beautiful  looking  Apple  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  It  is  hoped  that  planters  will  not  neglect 
the  Russet  Apples  where  they  can  be  grown  well. 
— Y.  A.  H. 


GP.ASS  DKIVES  AND  WALKS. 
In  the  lari;er  country  places  the  often  iioljle 
opportunities  for  beautiful  wooiUand  drives 
are  not  always  seized;  it  is  often  because  people 
have  the  primitive  and  wholly  inartistic  idea 
that  the  proper  way  to  make  a  drive  is 
to  plant  two  or  four  lines  of  trees  along  it. 
These  are  usually  planted  far  too  close  at  first, 
and  as  the  trees  are  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  never  thinned  in  time,  the  whole  thing 
ends  in  a  gloomy  tunnel  without  air,  light, 
shade,  or  life.  Even  where  tlie  avenue 
is  not  the  "leading  feature,"  drives  througli 
woods  and  parks  are  too  narrow !  Noble 
effects  might  be  got  by  breadths  of  low  covert 
or  Fern  on  each  side  of  the  drives.  These 
drives  should  take  the  lines  of  easiest  grade 
and  the  best  for  views  where  possible.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pass  under 
tri'es  here  and  there,  but  generally  a  better 
ell'ect  is  got  by  keeping  the  stately  groups 
and  trees  a  little  off  the  drive  itself,  and 
having  fine  groups  of  hardy  .■^hrubs  and 
carpets  of  things  as  a  foreground  to  the. 
woodland  picture. 

Here  and  there,  as  at  Penrhyn,  we  have 
seen  beautiful  gardens  of  wild  Ferns  coming 
near  the  drives,  and  there  is  a  lovely  example 
at  I'owys  of  the  value  of  our  native  plants  in 
the  foreground  of  a  really  picturesque  drive. 
Hut  by  a  little  forethought  wo  might  easily 
get  finer  things  in  this  way — Eeru,  Heath, 
Foxglove,  or  "Willow  Herb,  wide  sheets  of 
largo  Ferns  with  breaks  of  wild  Roses,  large 
and  rambling  colonies  of  Sweet  Brier,  lovely 
lii-lds  of  native  Heaths,  double  Furze,  as  well  as 
the  common  kind.  Broom  on  warm  banks  and 
hills.  Partridge-berry  for  the  hollows  and  half- 
shady  places,  and  a  host  of  beautiful  things 
that  would  spread  about  and  give  excellent 
covert  and  pretty  effects.    Of  regidarly  formed 
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(liives  and  roads  tliore  are  three  times  too 
many  in  most  large  country  seats.  We  mean 
those  of  grave],  Hint,  or  other  stone.  It  is 
very  good  economy  to  reduce  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  place.  All  places  are  uglier 
for  being  beset  -with  gate  lodges,  usually 
ugly  in  themselves,  and  leading  to  needless 
cutting  up  of  beautiful  ground,  increase 
of  gates,  and  the  springing  up  of  the  iron  fiend 
in  every  direction.  As  the  artistic  and  true 
way  is  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  these 
needless  drives,  either  made  through  vanity, 
or  to  save  five  minutes,  let  those  we  keep 
be  as  good  in  grade  and  view  as  we  can  make 
them,  and  have  many  pictures  by  them. 

Grass  Walks. 

What  we  never  have  enough  of  is  grass 
walks  and  drives.  AVhen  we  want  a  way 
merely  for  our  own  pleasure  or  convenience, 
by  far  the  best  thing  is  often  a  grass  drive  or 
walk  through  pretty  woodland  scenery,  park, 
hill,  or  by  stream  or  river.  A  delightful  privi- 
lege which  English  gardens  have  and  few  others 
possess  is  that  of  having  grass  walks  of  the 
finest  texture  and  verdure.  At  Holwood,  in 
the  late  Lord  Derby's  time,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  great  range  and  the  delightful  charm 
of  the  grass  walks  there.  Around  our  houses 
we  must  have  good  firm  walks ;  but  once  free 
of  the  house  and  regular  gardens,  one  may 
break  into  tlie  graceful  lines  of  grass  walks 
without  injury  to  anything.  Some  say  that 
they  like  dry  walks  in  winter.  The  gravel 
walk  is  not  much  drier  than  a  well-made 
grass  walk,  but  as  people  use  their  gardens 
in  summer  most,  it  does  not  matter  so  much. 
Even  in  heavy  soils  grass  walks  may  be  de- 
lightful throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  on  dry  soils  grass  walks  are  as  dry 
at  all  times  as  those  made  of  gravel. 

It  is  not  only  the  effect  of  grass  walks  that 
is  in  their  favour — they  are  a  great  economy. 
These  grass  walks  can  be  cleaned  with  one- 
I'ourth  of  the  labour  which  the  gravel 
walks  take.  In  many  gardens,  where  there 
are  now  gravel  walks,  a  much  better  and 
happier  etiect  would  be  got  by  good  turf 
walks.  But,  free  of  the  garden,  it  is  rather 
in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground 
and  about  the  park  that  grass  walks  are 
made  with  the  best  results.  They  should 
be  taken  in  the  most  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting lines.  The  line  of  ground  should  be 
studied  both  for  ease  in  walking  and  mow- 
ing, and  for  the  sake  of  the  best  views.  No- 
thing in  gardening  rewards  us  so  well  as  well- 
considered  grass  walks.  To  reduce  gravel 
walks  to  the  necessary  area,  grass  walks  in 
many  positions  where  gravel  walks  are  u.sed 
enable  us  to  do  this."  If,  as  we  hold,  the 
walks  about  the  house  are  reduced  to  the 
often  strictly  necessary  dimensions,  it  is  sur- 
pris'ng  how  much  the  old  and  wearisome 
trouble  of  hoeing  is  done  away  with.  The 
toilsome  labour  of  ripping  up  walks,  rak- 
ing, and  hoeing  seen  in  so  many  gardens 
need  not,  happily,  go  on.  It  (Jiily  inakes 
matters  worse  by  softening  the  walks  for  the 
weeds,  and  i?  a  serious  laliour  fur  the  men  in 
the  hottest  season. 


Having  got  our  grass  drive  or  grass  walk, 
what  shall  we  place  beside  it  ]  Our  common 
British  plants  are  as  fair  as  any  others. 
Sometimes  we  see  as  beautiful  groups  of 
Fern,  Heather,  Thorn,  and  B-amble  as  one 
could  see  in  any  country.  Still,  those  who  care 
for  the  plants  of  other  countries  have  a  charm- 
ing ojjportunity  of  adding  other  pretty  things 
to  our  own  wild  flowers.  - 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  places  as  regards 
wild  flowers  and  beautiful  effects  from  native 
shrabs.  SomemaybefuUofbeautifulslirubsand 
trailers;  others  have  very  little.  What  a  place 
hasin  this  way  depends  upon  the  cultivation  and 
the  quality  of  the  land  and  other  conditions 
which  need  not  be  gone  into — it  is  enough  to 
know  these  differences  exist.  Where  the 
natural  vegetation  is  poor,  there  is  all  the 
greater  need  for  adding  beautiful  things  of 
easy  naturalisation.  Our  wood  Anemone  is 
pretty  in  the  fields  and  groves  in  spring,  but 
the  blue  Apennine  Anemone,  which  is  quite 
hardy,  gives  us  a  wholly  distinct  and  charming 
coiourjandsowithmanyother  things.  Then  the 
high  mountain  plants  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  to 
whose  flora  these  and  many  other  early  flowers 
belong,  give  us  a  precious  gift  in  earliness. 
The  Crocus,  early  Narcissus,  and  the  Scilla 
all  come  before  our  own  vegetation  is  awake, 
while  nearly  all  areas  hardy  as  our  own  native 
flowers.  Then  there  arethemanyhardyclimbers 
which,  if  we  care  to  put  them  about  or 
against  trees,  would  be  quite  as  beautiful  as 
any  native  climber,  of  which  the  number  is 
small.  The  Indian  mountain  Clematis  is 
hardy  and  as  easy  to  establish  as  our  native 
Clematis,  while  we  think  it  is  much  more 
beautiful  >  in  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  beau- 
tiful exotic  things  one  may  add  to  our  own 
llora  in  such  positions. 

The  prettiest  group  of  shrubs  we  ever  saw 
was  an  immense  group  of  the  common  Bar- 
berry in  fruit  at  Compton  Winyates,  weeping 
down  with  glowing  colour. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
grass  walks  to  take  them  not  only  where 
the  views  and  landscape  charm  us,  but  also 
where  the  native  flora  shows  itself  best. 
Very  often  our  common  Ferns  in  the  west 
country  and  in  moist  districts  make  them- 
selves great  ferneries  which  ought  to  be  seen. 
The  idea  that  the  fernery  can  only  be  made 
with  heaps  of  old  stone  or  other  rubbish  is 
too  absurd  to  bo  worth  disputing.  The  plants 
rarely  ever  grow  in  that  way,  and  certainly 
not  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  of  F^erns 
which  make  evergreen  covert  and  give  such 
cool  and  beautiful  effects.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  fine  hardy  North  American  and 
other  Ferns  tempting  us  to  naturalise  them, 
but  for  all  artistic  ends  our  native  Ferns  are 
sufficient  as  far  as  effects  by  drives  are  con- 
cerned.— Fidil. 


THE  "FLOWEK   GAEDEN "  AT   KEW. 

We  hope  the  improvements  so  manifest 
as  regards  hardy  flowers  in  many  parts  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew  will  not  stop 
at   the  flower  garden   in  front  of  the  Palm 


house.  Two  large  beds  of  common  Beetroot 
form  the  central  feature  of  this,  ai".d  masses  of 
flowerless  Pelargoniums  and  dots  and  stripes 
of  red  and  blue  are  not  worthy  a  place  as  a 
flower  garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
If  the  idea  exists  that  a  garden  in  such  a 
position  cannot  be  made  beautiful  through 
the  aid  of  nobler  types  of  vegetation,  it  is 
quite  erroneous.  That  is  a  position  above 
all  others  in  which  beautiful  things,  gracefully 
grouped  and  well  grown,  would  tell  best.  The 
scarlet  Pelargonium  in  the  dry  soil  of  Kew  is 
as  well  worthy  of  a  place  as  any  other  flower, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  beautiful  things 
that  should  find  a  summer  home  there.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  beds  of  half-hardy  flowers  in 
the  parks  might  well  find  a  place  here,  and 
are  far  before  the  Beetroot,  &c. ,  of  the  present 
year.  In  such  a  flower  garden  it  would  be 
well  to  use  the  best  of  the  half-hardy  flowers 
also.  Moreover,  where  the  collection  is  so 
rich  in  sub-tropical  and  other  half-hardy 
Palms,  Oranges,  Oleanders,  Datura,  and  many 
beautiful  plants  which  enjoy,  and  are  all  the 
better  for,  a  sojourn  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer,  it  would  be  well  to  make  artistic 
use  of  them,  and  put  them  in  groups  not  only 
in  the  flower  garden,  but  also  in  the  unused 
parts  of  that  waste  of  gravel  around  the  I'alm 
house. 

So,  too,  that  piece  of  water  between  the 
museum  and  the  Palm  house  should  be  a 
garden  of  handsome  water  flowers  which  io 
Victoria  regia  house  in  the  world  would  equu' 
in  beauty.  Not  only  Water  Lilies  and  beau- 
tiful water  flowers  of  the  northern  world  ha\'e 
we  to  enrich  such  water  now,  but,  owing  to 
our  friend  M.  Latour-Marliac,  we  have  a 
noble  series  of  hardy  hybrids,  groups  of 
which  in  such  a  position  would  give  delight- 
ful pictures.  The  unclean  water-fowl  should 
be  taken  somewhere  else — to  the  Zoo,  pei'haps. 
The  banks  of  this  water  should  be  planted 
with  the  many  fine  pjlants,  such  as  Spiraea 
venusfa,  which  delight  in  the  waterside, 
flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  Water  Lilies, 
and  would  form  with  them  a  garden  worth 
seeing.  The  flowering  herbaceous  plants  for 
the  waterside  are  numerous  and  handsome, 
and,  seen  in  bloom  at  the  same  season  as  the 
Water  Lilies,  give  effects  wh'ch  few  people 
have  any  idea  that  gardens  are  capable  of. 
Then,  after  the  Iris  and  Globe  Flowers,  and 
other  handsomer  flowers  of  the  waterside, 
there  are  many  plants  with  fine  habit,  as  the 
Gunnera,  great  Reeds,  some  hardy  and  fiee 
Bamboos,  Royal  Ferns,  great  Water  Dock 
and  Bulrushes,  and  the  more  graceful  and 
smaller  Reeds,  Arrowheads  and  Reed  Mace. 
We  not  only  wish  these  things  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  good  it  would  do  in  the  minds  of 
the  many  people  who  see  Kew.  Unhaiipily, 
the  idea  that  a  flower  garden  can  only  be 
formeil  of  a  few  things  in  a  stiff  way  is  still 
very  common  even  in  the  "fine  places"  in  the 
home  counties,  and  a  real  flower  garden  at 
Kew  would  do  much  to  dispel  it.  Thousands 
of  gardens  would  be  influenced  for  good  if 
the  right  thing  were  done  in  the  flower  garden 
at  Kew  ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  do  it  there. 

W.  R. 
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masonry  for  the  formation  of  the  highest  of  the 
three   terraces.     Glancing  over  a  balustrading 


POWIS  CASTLE. 
Of  the  many  gardens   we  have  seen,  very  few    j^,^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^1^  1^^,^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  terraces  beneath, 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  Powis-first,  because  of    ^.^^  ^^^^^  is  gorgeous,  and  we  are  struck  at  once 

with  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  tlowers  and 


its  noble  drive  through  great  Oaks  with  breaks 
of  Fern  between,  so  unlike  the  dark  inartistic 
avenue  which  spoils  so  many  places.  The  light 
and  shade  and  the  noble  forms  of  the  trees, 
and  also  their  contrast  with  fine-grown  vegeta- 
tion, make  them  ten  times  more  beautiful  than 
any  primly  set-out  avenue.  The  flower  garden 
itself  is  very  beautiful,  partly  owing  to  its 
jiosition,  which  is  that  of  a  real  terrace  garden 


their  surroundings,  and  one  very  marked  im- 
provement we  note  has  of  late  been  made  in 
this  respect,  namely,  the  substitution  of  a  warm 
red  gravel  on  the  paths  for  a  very  cold  and 
ineffective  grey  material.  A  very  happy  idea 
has  been  adopted  in  regard  to  colours,  the 
three  terraces  having  each  its  predominating 
colour,  viz.,  the  lowest  white,  the  middle  yellow, 

that  other  colours 


and  the  highest  purple  ;  not 

,  the  ground  falls  so  steeply,  that  terracing  is  are  excluded  in  either  case,  but  these  characteris- 

necessary.     These  terraces  were,  as  they  should  tic  tones  are  maintained  all  through, 

be,  wreathed  with  Clematis  and  beautiful  with  Entering  the  lower   terrace  by  means    of    a 

shrub,  and  flower,  and  life,  a  picture  of  what  ^jnijing  pathway,  and  through  an  entrance  in 

a  flower  garden  should  be.  ^  pathway  of  stately  Yews,  the  eflect  is  dazzling. 

A  friend  who  has  recently  visited  Powis  sends  A  broad  pathway  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 

us  the  following  description  of  the  garden  and  terrace,  deviating   only  where   it    encircles   an 

grounds  : —  oval  bed  on  a  broad  platform   in  the  middle, 


The  Gakden. 


Powis  Castle  is  a  few  miles  inside  the  Welsh  and  on  either  side  broad  borders  are  richly  and 
liorder,  and  close  to  the  old  town  of  Welshpool,  tastefully  furnished  in  charming  variety.  A 
It  occupies  a  most  commanding  and  picturesque  feature  of  this  terrace  has  been  for  years  a 
position  on  the  crest  of  a  bold  eminence,  from  number  of  dome-shaped  trellises  8  feet  to  10 
which  the  several  jiasses  in  and  out  of  the  Prin-  feet  high  covered  with  Clematis  Jackmanni, 
cipality  can  be  seen,  a  fact  of  great  importance  and  recently  the  effect  has  been  heightened  by 
in  the  old  days  of  feudal  strife.  The  extent  and  the  introduction  of  many  more  trellises  and 
variety  of  the  views  obtained  from  the  castle  other  light-coloured  varieties  of  Clematis.  Here 
heights  are  charming  in  the  extreme.  The  j  and  there  a  blaze  is  produced  by  the  aptly 
Breidden  Hills  tower  majestically  in  the  distance  called  Flame  Flower  (Tropieolum  speciosum), 
in  the  direction  of  Salop,  and  the  windings  of  which  is  induced  to  cover  a  few  branching 
the  Severn  carry  the  eye  through  the  fertile  sticks  loosely,  and  to  suspend  therefrom  in  grace- 
valley  away  into  the  several  Welsh  ranges  in  the  ful  festocms  of  brightest  colour.     Pyramids  of 


opposite  direction.  As  the  original  name, 
"Castell  Coch,"  signifies,  the  castle  is  built  of 
red  sandstone,  and  the  formation  upon  which  it 
is  founded  is  of  the  same  material.  The  ter- 
races, too,  of  the  famous  hanging  gardens  are 
literally  hewn  out  of  this  red  rock,  which  forms 
the  walls,  for  the  most  part  unaided  by 
masonry.  Indeed,  an  artificial  height  is  given 
the  castle  by  the  great  depth  of  its  foundation 
being  cut   away  nearly  perpendicular  from  the 


Sweet  Peas  are  very  noticeable,  too,  among  th 
wealth  of  the  most  deserving  perennials  and 
choice  annuals  which  back  up  the  bedding 
style  proper,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  very 
dark  and  dwarf  Lobelia  as  an  edging,  behind 
which  is  a  very  fine  white  tufted  Pansy,  backed 
again  by  West  Brighton  Gem  Geranium.  This 
arrangement  is  carried  throughout  this  terrace 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre  oval  bed 
referred  to,  which  hfis  also  the  same    Lobelia 


for  edging  and  the  same  white  Pansy,  backed 
by  the  old  Vesuvius  Coleus,  then  a  broad  l)and 
of    Flower  of    Spring    Geranium  and    a    band 
of  Lobelia  cardinalis  intervening  between  these 
and   clumps    <if    Tritomas,   Dahlias    and  other 
sturdy  subjects,  with  an  elevated  vase  in    the 
centre,     from    which     Trop:ioluiii     canaricnse 
gracefully  depended.     To  tlie  back  of  this  bed 
is  a   conservatory-fernery,  tlie    roof   of    which 
forms  the  pathway  of   the  next  terrace.     This 
house  was  occupied  by  some  interesting  plants 
and  Ferns.     In  another  bed    to    the    front    of 
the  oval  we  notice  a  very  pretty  though  simple 
arrangement,  consisting  of  H.  Jacoby  Geranium 
(crimson)  and  a    good  white    (ieraniuni    dove- 
tailed   into   it,    backed    by  yellow  Calceolaria. 
Although  design  and  method   are    abundantly 
apparent,    there    is    no     air    of     formality    in 
any   of     the     arrangements,    the     stiffness    of 
lines,  i^c. ,  being  quite  broken  Vjy  the  Clematis, 
Ac,  already  mentioned,  supplemented  by  Roses, 
standard     and     dwarf.    Sunflowers,    Solidagos, 
Golden  Arbor-vitie,  Silver  Elders,  Irish  Yews, 
Hollies,  .Japanese  Maples,  Tree  P.-eonies,  To- 
bacco  plants,  itc.     The    walls  of    this  terrace 
are  furnished   with  Roses,  Clematises,   Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,   kc.     In   the  latter  cases 
crops  have  been  exceptionally  good  this  season 
and  the   trees    are    in    capital    condition.     On 
the  next  terrace  are  some  more  fruit  trees  on 
the  walls,  and    more  Roses  too,  and,  what  is 
not  seen    every  day,    a    fine    plant  of    Pome- 
granate,   which    flowers    freely    every    season. 
Magnolia  conspicua,  too,    is  good.     There  are 
also    tine    plants   of    Wistaria   sinensis.     This 
terrace    is     considerably     narrower    than     the 
first  and  differently  arranged.     From  the  centre 
to  one  end,  the  higher  .side  of  the  walk  is  finely 
planted  with    Carnations  in    splendid     variety 
and  rudest   health.     The    other  side   contains 
among  other  herbaceous   plants  Gladioli,  itc  , 
and  a  capital  representative  collection  of  Heli- 
anthus.     Extending    from   the  centre    in    the 
opposite  direction,  among  a  number  of  closely 
clipped    Yews    and   a    few    remarkable    spec- 
meus  of  Irish  Yew,  are  Dahlias  in  large  quanti- 
ties,  Roses,  tall    growing    herbaceous    plant?, 
with  semi-circles,  the  band  of  which  is  formed 
mostly  of  Coleus  and  Flower  of  Spring  Gera- 
nium, and  the   interior  filled  with  one  subject 
in  each  space  ;    sometimes  tuberous  Begonias, 
which    do   well.    Geraniums    in    colours,    fine- 
foliaged  Geraniums,    &c. ,    the    semi-circles    at 
intervals  on  both  sides  creating  quite  a  striking 
effect.     I  had  almost  forgotten  the  early-flower- 
iDg  Chrysanthemums  and  the  Fuchsias,  which 
are  doing  splendid  service  here  ;  also  the  clumps 
of  Pampas  Grass  that  add  considerably  to  the 
general  eflect. 

Ascending  to  No.  3  terrace,  we  find  still 
further  surprises  in  store.  Beds  of  Geraniums 
worked  in  four  distinct  colours,  and  the  beds 
themselves  in  pairs,  prepare  us  for  more  formal 
designs  which  we  find  in  several  distinct  beds  of 
pretty  and  eflective  colours,  worked  with  Lo- 
belia, Alternanthera  of  sorts,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum,  Sedum,  Echeveria,  itc.  The  most  eflective 
bed  to  our  mind  and  according  to  the  expressed 
opinion  of  our  genial  guide  was  a  round,  some- 
what largo  bed  with  a  groundwork  of  Trop:en- 
lum  Mrs.  Clibran,  with  an  edging  of  purple 
Pansy  and  a  light  dotting  of  a  somewhat  dark 
coloured  Fuchsia.  The  lovely  warm  golden 
colour  of  the  Trop;eolum  in  such  a  mass  was 
very  eflective.  Cactus  Dahlias  are  evidently 
favourites  at  Powis  Castle,  and  are  represented 
by  a  very  fine  collection.  Among  other  things 
not  already  enumerated  the  following  are  con- 
spicuous ;  Scabious  in  good  variety.  Love-lies- 
bleeding  (red  and  white,  the  latter  being  a 
favourite  of  Mr.  Lambert),  Everlasting  Flowers 
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of  all  kinds,  Centaureaa,  Convolvulus,  Mari- 
golds, Asters  everywhere,  Stocks,  &c.  The 
varieties  of  Geranium  principally  used  are 
Lord  Everaley,  Queen  of  the  Whites,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  Henry  Jaooby,  Flower  of  Spring, 
Vesuvius,  West  Brighton  Gem,  Avalanche, 
Master  Christine,  Black  Douglas,  Lady  Cullum, 
Prince  Silverwings,  Sophia  Dumaresque,  &c. 

Several  of  the  large  Yews  that  skirt  the  castle 
have  rtcently  been  pruned  in  considerably,  thus 
affording  views  long  hidden.  Much  judicious 
thinning  and  pruning  have  been  well  carried  out 
of  late  both  among  these  fine  old  Yews  and 
other  trees.  Among  the  former  splendid  trees 
there  is  one  whose  branches  had  overgrown  the 
path,  and  by  continual  clipping  has  become 
quite  a  summer-house,  wherein  a  seat  has  been 
placed,  which  doubtless  is  much  resorted  to 
as  a  curiosity  as  well  as  a  shade.  Leaving  the 
flower  garden  by  the  opposite  end  from  which 
we  enter,  we  pass  some  useful  pits  and  houses 
for  the  propagating  and  storing  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  bedding  plants  necessary  in  such 
a  garden,  and  one  old  structure  we  find  has 
been  considerably  altered  and  improved  by 
replacing  flues  with  hot  water,  itc,  and  here 
we  find  a  splendid  young  plantation  of  Vines, 
among  them  being  some  of  the  recent  new 
varieties.  Underneath,  on  stages  and  in 
specially  designed  wall  pots,  are  a  capital  lot 
of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  much  in  demand  for 
decoration. 

From  here  we  are  conducted  by  the  end  of  a 
pretty  dingle  into  a  fine  woodland  called  the 
wilderness,  which  is  for  the  most  part  on  a 
summit  running  parallel  with  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  castle.  Immense  trees  are  luxuriat- 
ing here,  and  in  the  shelter  afl'orded  by  them 
are  clumps  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Skira- 
mias,  (fee,  of  quite  unusual  dimensions.  Much 
has  been  done  here  during  the  last  year  in  the 
way  of  thinning  and  opening  out  of  glorious 
views  to  the  opposite  hills,  A'c.  A  grand  view 
of  the  fine  old  Castle  of  Montgomery  has  thus 
been  obtained,  and  more  remains  to  be  done 
when  time  permits.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
there  are  fine  breadths  of  Strawberries,  and 
quantities  of  these  in  pots  for  forcing 
Here,  too,  is  a  fine  batch  of  Calla  iethiopica  and 
Calla  Little  Gem,  the  latter  flowering,  and  both 
promising  abundance  of  bloom  later  on  ;  S ola- 
nums  also  planted  out  and  loaded  with  berries. 
A  large  plantation  of  Cibbages  ;  EUam's  Early, 
Battersea  and  Heartwell  are  planted  1  foot 
apart.  During  early  spring  every  other  is  cut 
away,  allowing  the  remaining  ones  2  feet  space 
each  way.  Batches  of  Bouvardias  and  other 
winter-flowering  stuft"  in  frames,  and  particu- 
larly a  fine  lot  of  Cyclamens,  are  in  splendid 
condition,  and  batches  of  Amaryllis  are  equally 
good.  Gardenias  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  and 
useful  batches  of  Poinsettias,  Carnation  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison,  winter-flowering  Be- 
gonias, i^c. ,  are  all  in  the  best  po.ssible  condi- 
tion, awaiting  tlieir  own  times  of  flowering. 
The  old  vineries  are  being  renovated  piecemeal, 
a  policy  that  secures  a  crop  during  the  renovat- 
ing process  ;  indeed,  a  crop  of  Grapes  here  is 
quite  indispensable.  The  newly-planted  Vines 
in  these  several  vineries  are  making  good  pro- 
gress notwithstanding  the  crowding  occasioned 
by  a  stock  of  fruiting  canes  in  pots  that  have 
done  excellent  service  by  the  weight  and  quality 
of  their  produce.  There  is  a  lean-to  house  in 
two  divisions  for  the  early  batches  of  pot  Vines, 
from  which  Mr.  Lambert  secures  a  remarkable 
succession  of  crops  in  addition  to  Grapes. 
Whilst  Vines  occupy  the  centre  bed.  Straw- 
berries crowd  the  stages  near  the  glass  front 
and  back,  giving  way  in  their  turn  to  Tomatoes, 
which   share   the   roof   space  with   the  Vines, 


until  the  latter  in  their  turn  are  after  fruit- 
ing consigned  to  other  quarters.  Then  the  l^ed 
is  filled  with  fibre  or  other  plunging  material 
for  the  reception  of  a  splendid  batch  of  Amaryl- 
lis, the  Tomatoes  being  kept  on  during  winter, 
and  French  Beans,  &c.,  filling  whatever  gaps 
there  may  be  until  the  Strawberries,  ^c, 
demand  their  own  place  again.  Pines,  embrac- 
ing Queens  and  Smooth  Cayennes,  are  in  the 
most  perfect  htalth. 

Miscellaneous  plants  for  decorations  fill  several 
houses,  Calanthes  being  particularly  good  in 
one  of  these  structures.  A  fine  lot  of  early- 
Howcring  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Desgrange  wag 
carrying  quite  large  blooms  under  the  shelter  of 
some  old  lights  that  were  raised  on  stakes,  leav- 
ing the  front  and  sides  open,  and  a  little  further 
along  some  hundreds  of  the  later  kinds  in  bush 
form  for  cutting,  beyond  these  being  several 
hundreds  more  of  dwarf,  stout,  healthy  plants 
for  the  production  of  large  blooms. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


BOUVAKDIAS. 

As  fluwering  plants  for  the  greenhouse  the  different 
varieties  are  ver^  valuable,  and  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  choicer  class  of  flowers  for  button- 
hole?, spray-^,  wreaths  and  similar  purposes,  Bou- 
vardias are  extremely  useful.     Blooms  of  them  can 
be  had  to  a  linaited   extent  almost  throughout  tlie 
year,  but  their  regular  season  of  flowering  is  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  when,  of  course,  they  are  more 
appreciated  than  at  any  other  time.     For  winter 
flowering  the  cuttings  are  usually  struck  early  in 
the  spring,  potted  off  as  soon  as  rioted,  and  grown 
on  during  the  summer  months.     Different  meihoils 
are  followed  by  cultivators,  for  by  some  the  plants 
are  kept  altogether  in  pots,  and  by  others  planted 
out  in  a  frame  (under  which  conditions  they  will 
grow  with  great  freedom)  and  carefully  lifted  and 
potted  in  the  autumn.     When  this  last  is  carried 
out,  the  plants  should  be  kept  close  and  shaded 
from  very  bright  sunshine  till  they  have  recovered 
from  the  check  of  removal.     The  nurserymen  that 
grow  Bouvardias  in  large  quantities,  as  a  rule,  keep 
them  altogether  in  pots,  for  neat  flowering  speci- 
mens may  be  had  in  pots  5  inches  in  diameter ; 
whereas,  if  planted  out  they  would  receive  so  great 
a  check  to  get  them  into  pots  of  that  size  that  the 
plants  would  suffer  greatly,  and  large  pots  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  appreciated  by  buyers.    Large  speci- 
mens for  conservatory  decoration  where  pot  room 
is  no  object  can  be  grown  well  on  the  planting-oat 
system,  and  so  can  those  needed  for  the  supply  of 
cut  blooms.     For  this  last  purpose  if  the  old  plants 
are  in  the  spring,  when  all  danger  from  frosts  are 
over,  planted  out  in  a  warm  prepared  border,  they 
can  in  an  ordinary  summer  be  depended   upon  to 
give  a  good   sprinkling  of  flowers,  which  are  very 
useful,  for  even  with  the  wealth  of  bloom  at  that 
season,  Bouvardia  flowers  are   sure   to  be  appre- 
ciated.    With    the    advent   of    the   first    double- 
flowered  variety,  Alfred   Neuner,  this   section  of 
Bouvardias  was   thought  to  have    a    very  great 
future  before  it ;  but  Alfred   Neuner  still  remains 
the  only  one  of  this  class  grown  in  any  quantity, 
for  the  second  that  made  its  appearance — the  pick- 
flowered  President  Garfield — was  not  sufficiently 
decided  in  tint  to  make  much  headway  ;  while  the 
bright- coloured    forms    with    double     blossoms- 
Hogarth  fl.-plena,  Thomas  Meehan,  Sang  Lorraine, 
Victor  Lemoine,  Triomphe  de  Nancy  and  the  yel- 
lowish flavescens  fl.-plena— have  never  been  grown 
to  any  great  extent.     Of  single  kinds  with  white 
blossoms,   Humboldti    cor_Ymbiflora,  a    somewhat 
upright,  vigorous-growing  form,   with  long-tubed, 
Jasmine-like  blossoms   that  are  most   deliciously 
scented,  is  good,  the  only  drawback  being  that 
the  tube  of  the  flower  is  weak,  and  from  its  length 


liable  to  be  broken.  The  variety  Purity  is  of 
dwarfer  habit  and  with  a  shorter  tube  to  the  flower 
than  the  preceding,  and  altogether  it  is  well  worth 
the  award  of  merit  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  11,  1890.  Other 
whites  belonging  to  the  hairy  leaved  scentless  class 
are  Bridal  Wreath  and  Vreelandi,  both  of  which 
are,  however,  liable  to  become  tinged  with  pink. 
Of  bright-coloured  blossoms  far  and  away  the  best 
is  President  Cleveland,  but  other  good  ones  are 
elegans  and  Dazzler.  The  salmon-pink  sport  from 
President  Cleveland — Mrs.  Green — is,  e.xcept  in 
colour,  the  counterpart  of  its  parent ;  while  Priory 
Beauty  and  rosea  multiflcra  are  also  good  pink- 
flowered  kinds.  The  sulphur-tinted  flavescens  adds 
variety,  while  two  species,  triphylla  and  leiantha, 
are  both  pretty  bright-flowered  kinds. 

H.  P. 


Taberneemontana  coronaria  flore-pleno. 

— The  genus  Taberntemontana  is  a  pretty  exten- 
sive one,  but  very  few  members  of  it  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  above  mentioned  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  one  to  be  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  stove  shrub,  with  [ure  white,  sweet- 
scented  blossoms,  not  so  large  and  double  as  those 
of  a  Gardenia,  but  more  like  those  of  one  of  the 
Oleanders.  The  oblong  shaped  leaves  are  of  a 
dark  glossy  green,  which  serves  well  as  a  setting 
to  the  pure  white  blossoms.  The  typical  form 
with  single  flowers  is  also  very  pretty.  This 
Taberniemont ana  has  been  known  in  this  country 
for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  often  seen  in  a  by 
no  means  flourishing  state,  owing  in  soaie  cases  to 
overpotting  (for  this  must  be  especially  guarded 
against),  and  in  others  to  being  drawn  np  in  a 
shaded  place.  Given  much  the  ssme  treatment  as 
a  Gardenia  it  will  succeed  perfectly,  and  produce 
its  pure  white  blossoms  in  great  profusion.  If  in 
pots  a  comp.st  cf  good  loam  and  peat  or  leaf- 
mould  with  a  liberal  dash  of  sand  will  suit  it  per- 
fectly, and  in  potting  thorough  drainage  must  be 
ensured.  Plants  grow  freely  during  the  summer, 
:ind  thoroughly  ripened  by  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  afterwards  will  flower  well  in  the  spring,  but 
its  season  of  blooming  is  not  limited  to  any  parti- 
cular period  of  the  year,  for  I  recently  saw  some 
good  examples  in  flower.— H.  P. 

A  hybrid  Amaryllis,  a  cross  between  A.  Bel- 
ladonna and  Brunsvigia  Josephinfe,  is  flowering  in 
the  frames  against  the  economic  house  at  Kew. 
We  admire  greatly  this  splendid  cross,  and  hope 
that  this  good  work  will  not  be  discontinued,  as 
the  hybrid  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  garden.  It  is 
quite  different  in  general  aspect  to  the  well-known 
Belladonna  Lily,  of  which  there  is  a  perfect  forest 
of  spikes,  near  the  same  place.  The  great  distinc- 
tion is  in  colour,  the  hybrid  bearing  smaller  flowers, 
hut  they  are  of  a  brilliant  lose-purple,  very  rich 
and  striking,  and  appear  to  have  larger  heads," 
whilst  the  scapes  are  taller,  and  the  colouring  is 
more  of  a  glaucous  tone  than  the  rich  chocolate 
of  the  Belladonna  Lily.  Srch  a  brilliant  flower 
should  be  more  known,  as  it  would  lork  well  in 
pots,  but  a  mass  of  it  in  the  garden  at  this  season 
would  create  a  superb  effect.  The  only  disadvan- 
tage is  that  the  position  must  be  warm  and 
sheltered. 

Notes  from  Gunnersbury  Park,  ActoD. — 
There  have  been  seasons  when  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna has  flowered  better  at  Gunnersbury  Park 
than  in  others,  but  this  year  it  may  be  said  to 
have  established  a  record,  so  freely  has  it  bloomed. 
The  dry  spring  f  roved  favourable  to  ripening  the 
bulbs,  and  as  a  result  a  greater  number  of  flower- 
stems  has  been  put  up,  each  carrying  a  large 
umbel  of  flowers  of  fine  colour.  No  doubt  some 
liquid  manure  is  given  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  when  growth  is  being  made.  In  one  of  the 
cool  houses  the  beautiful  Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild  is  now  to  be  seen  at  its  very  best. 
It  has  been  described  as  an  improved  Miss  Joliffe, 
and  it  certainly  partakes  of  its  free  bushy  growth, 
but  in  point  of  colour  the  blossoms  open  a  blush- 
pink,  but  change  to  a  soft  rose;  the  flowers  are 
thus  not  only  deeper  in  colour,  but  larger  in  size, 
sweetly  fragrant,  and  do  not  burst  the  calyx  to  any 
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serious  extent,  and  only  when  old.  I'UnIs  fiom 
cuttings  struck  a  year  ago  are  seen  with  specimens 
two  years  and  three  years  old,  and  all  bloom 
freely,  but  the  finest  llowers  are  on  the  young 
phntp.  On  the  roof  of  a  stove  can  be  seen  Alia- 
manda  Williamsi  mingling  with  Dipladenias,  and 
forming  a  pretty  sight.  The  deep  yellow  colour 
of  this  fine  species  is  particularly  noticeable,  and 
being  so  free  blooming  is  a  great  acquisition  as  a 
stove  climber  as  well  as  an  exhibition  specimen.  In 
another  stove  house  can  be  seen  A.  Hendersoni  com- 
pletely filling  the  roof  interior.  It  is  still  almost  a 
sheet  of  yellow,  though  past  its  best.  Ixoras 
grown  for  cutting  have  been  a  great  feature,  and 
are  still  throwing  up  from  vigorous  quarter  spe- 
cimens numbers  of  trusses  of  bloom.  Vanda  teres 
has  been  very  fine  planted  out  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  a  range  of  houses  so  as  to  be  near  the 
glass.  The  plants  at  the  west  end  have  flowered 
more  freely. — R.  D. 

Monstera  deliciosa. — Will  any  reader  tell  me 
whether  Monstera  deliciosa  can  be  kept  in  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  during  the  winter,  or  whether  it 
requires  stove  heat  ?  I  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Monstera  given  me  this  summer  which  has  fruited. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  it  usually  does  so  in  this 
climate. — L. 

*,'  An  ordinary  greenhouse  is  barely  warm 
enough  to  keep  this  plant  in  safety  through  the 
winter.  Provided  the  temperature  could  be  kept  at 
about  .'iO^  as  the  minimum,  it  would  be  considered 
tolerably  safe  for  it.  The  better  way  would  be  to 
keep  the  plant  correspondingly  drier  at  the  roots 
as  the  temperature  declines ;  then  by  the  time 
severe  frosts  are  anticipated  in  the  usual  course 
it  will  withstand  with  greater  safety  a  lower 
temperature.  In  a  greenhouse  that  is  only  kept 
at  4.5°  at  night  the  Monstera  should  have  the 
warmest  place  that  can  be  given  it,  made  all  the 
more  secure  by  a  covering  thrown  over  the  glass 
outside.  Rather  than  water  to  any  extent  in  the 
winter  I  would  advise  that  the  leaves  be  sponged 
occasionally,  but  it  would  be  better  even  for  a 
few  of  the  older  ones  to  fade  or  shrivel  than  to 
risk  the  loss  of  the  roots  by  an  excess  of  moisture. 
As  a  further  protection  still  the  pot  in  which  it  is 
growing  might  be  stood  into  a  box  or  tub,  the 
intervening  space  then  being  packed  with  cocoa 
fibre  or  other  dry  material  that  would  act  as  a  pro- 
tecting medium,  preventing  the  soil  within  the  pot 
from  becoming  so  excessively  cold.  The  plant 
should  be  so  stood  if  possible  as  to  allow  a  fair 
distance  between  the  leaves  and  the  glass  ;  if  too 
near,  there  will  be  more  risk  of  injury  to  topmost 
foliage  and  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Do  not  on 
any  account  repot  the  plant  before  next  April  or 
May  when  active  growth  recommences.  During 
such  a  summer  as  the  present  the  Monstera  would 
fruit  in  the  open  air  in  warm  situations,  but  it 
is  comparatively  rare  for  it  to  do  so.  Finer  and 
better  developed  fruits  in  every  way  are  obtained 
only  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  warm  house. 
If  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  plant  in  question  in  a 
house  with  a  night  temperature  of  55°  in  cold 
weather,  it  will  be  far  better  to  do  so,  and  more  mois- 
ture which  is  congenial  to  its  healthy  growth  can 
then  be  given  it.— G.  A. 

EiUalia  gracillima. — This  forms  a  very  pretty 
pot  plant  and  one  that  is  likely  to  become  more 
popular  now  that  Gra=slike  plants  are  so  much 
grown.  This  form  is  a  less  vigorous  grower  than 
either  of  the  better-known  kinds,  the  leaves  being 
a  good  deal  narrower  and  more  gracefully  recurved. 
The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  bright  green,  with  a  com- 
paratively bread  stripe  of  white  down  the  centre  of 
each— astyleof  variegation bynomeanscommon.  So 
pronounced  is  this  white  stripe,  that  this  form  is 
sometimes  called  E.  gracillima  univittata.  Very 
effective  little  specimens  may  be  had  in  pots  5 
inches  or  f,  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  this  way  they 
are  useful  for  decoration. — H.  P. 

Sweet-scented  Pelargoniums  — It  was  a 
rare  treat  to  have  these  old  favourites  presented 
in  such  size  and  perfect  form  as  they  were  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  at  the  recent 
shows  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  and  Earl's  Court. 
A  renaissance  of  these  scented  or  so-called  Cape 


species  of  I'dargoniiins  is  incccl  wilcome  to  all 
lovers  of  these  showy  and  useful  plants.  It  is 
feared  that  not  a  few  of  them,  especially 
the  .'emibulbous  Pelargoniums,  have  dropped 
out  of  cultivation.  But  in  fueh  good  hands 
as  Mr.  Hudson's  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
popularly  known  Oak-leaved  Sfction  suffering  a 
similar  late.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  cultiva- 
tor has  ever  forced  these  plants  into  such  extra- 
ordinary vigour  before.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  them  all.  P.  filicifolium  odoratissimum,  used  to 
be  grown  under  the  name  of  glaucum  or  glabratum, 
owing  to  its  sticky  qualities  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wythes  (p.  25(i).  This  also  used  to  be  considered 
rather  mifTy,  and  assuredly  such  plants  as  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hudson  would  have  astonished 
the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  of  Shrublard,  who  did  more 
in  his  day  to  grow  the.'e  beautiful  plants  success- 
fully alike  out  of  doors  and  in  than  any  other  cul- 
tivator. I  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes'  estimate  of  the 
great  popularity  of  these  fine  plants  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington.  While  admiring  all  the 
forms,  perhaps  the  standards  were  the  more  strik- 
ing, though  the  fan-trained  plants  would  form  use- 
ful furnishing  for  fireplaces,  windows,  or  other 
recesses.  These  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums  are 
also  admirable  for  the  clothing  of  vacant  walls  in 
conservatories  or  corridors,  and  in  not  a  few  gar- 
dens of  the  old-fashioned  type  most  vacant  spaces 
in  houses  or  corridors  were  furnished  with  Oak  or 
other  leaved  Geraniums.  These  and  other  Cape 
Pelargoniums  often  had  one  or  more  houses  to 
themselves  where  quantities  used  to  be  grown 
specially  for  cutting.  In  those  days,  not  so  far  off 
as  they  may  seem,  no  bouquet  or  basket  of  flowers 
was  considered  complete  unless  plentifully  per- 
fumed with  the  foliage  of  Cape  or  other  sweet 
Pelargoniums. — D.  T.  ¥. 

Browallia  elata  for  winter.— In  the  autumn 
and  winter  blue  flowers  are  not  too  abundant,  more 
especially  for  cutting  from.  This  plant,  although 
only  an  annual,  is  a  most  useful  blue-flowered 
plant  to  cut  from.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture  and 
may  he  had  in  bloom  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
provided  seed  is  sown  at  several  different  times. 
I  find  it  most  useful  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  Last  year  I  had  it  in  bloom  through  the 
winter  and  till  March  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  When 
the  plants  are  nicely  grown  they  are  useful  for 
placing  in  vases  in  light  rooms.  Any  plant  that 
can  be  grown  in  a  few  months  and  that  has  such 
useful  qualities  should  be  better  known.  I  find  the 
best  way  is  to  sow  a  little  seed  in  July.  When 
strong  enough,  prick  out  the  seedlings,  putting  three 
round  a  3-inch  pot.  Place  in  a  close  frame  for  a 
few  days,  after  which  they  are  removed  to  a  warm 
spot  in  the  open  air.  When  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  they  are  potted  into  4J-inch,  (i-inch  or  Si- 
inch  pots,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  the  weather 
becomes  too  cold  and  damp,  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  shelf,  using  every  effort  to  keep  them 
dwarf.  Should  a  few  be  needed  early,  they  are 
removed  into  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  50° 
by  night.  The  plants  should  be  pinched  according 
to  the  size  they  are  needed  and  time  they  are 
wanted  in  bloom.  This  Browallia  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil.  I  use  loam  and  old  Mushroom  manure 
and  s.and,  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  manure, 
adding  sand  enough  to  keep  it  open. — DORSET. 

Begonia  fuchsioides. — While  some  classes  of 
Begonias  have  at  the  present  day  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity,  others  are  allowed  to  a  great 
extent  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  among  these  last 
must  be  mentioned  B.  fuchsioides,  which  is  a 
really  handsome  species,  though  the  individual 
blossoms  are  but  small.  It  is  one  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted  section,  and  in  a  warm  greenhouse  will, 
under  favourable  conditions,  reach  a  height  of  (i 
feet.  This  Begonias  is,  for  such  a  structure,  one  of 
the  best  pillar  plants  that  we  possess.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  about  1  J-  inches  long,  of  a  deep  shining 
green  when  mature,  though  in  a  young  state  they 
are  tirged  with  red.  The  bright  scarlet  flowers 
are  borne  in  large  drooping  panicles,  and  where 
favourably  situated  will  keep  up  more  or  less  of  a 
succession  for  a  considerable  period.  Several  of 
this  class  of  Begonias  are  well  worthy  of  a  passing 


notice,  especially  all  ihe  foims  of  1!.  senipeillLirene, 
which  are,  however,  now  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front ;  B.  Ha.'igoana,  whose  large  blush  coloured 
flowers  are  borne  nearly  throughout  the  year  ;  B. 
corallina,  wil  h  tall  wand-likc  shoots,  from  the  upper 
part  of  which  are  produced  large  drooping  clusters 
of  coral-red  blossoms  ;  B.  glaucophylla,  a  good 
basket  plant  with  flowers  of  a  reddish  salmon  tint ; 
B.  manicata,  whose  leaf-stalks  are  clothed  with 
whorls  of  large  scale-like  hairs,  while  the  small 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  branching  pani- 
cles during  the  winter,  are  pink  ;  B.  nitida,  with 
large  glossy  green  leaves  and  pink  blossoms ;  B. 
weltoniensis,  still  one  of  the  best ;  B.  Carritri, 
white ;  B.  insignis,  pink ;  B.  ascotensis,  silvery 
blush  ;  and  1!.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  with  handsome 
bronzy  foliage  and  large  pink  blossoms.  This 
commences  to  flower  by  the  early  days  of  the  new 
year,  and  is  one  of  the  best  fibrous-rooted  Begonias 
in  cultivation.— H.  P. 

Curcuma  Roscoeana. — There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  these  Ginger-worts  in  cultivation,  but  many 
of  them  greatly  resemble  each  other,  and  that 
named  above  is  one  of  the  best,  while  it  forms  a 
very  pretty  flowering  plant  for  the  stove.  It 
usually  blooms  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  or 
in  early  autumn,  though  blossoms  are  occasionally 
produced  earlier  in  the  year.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration  for  its  foliage  alone,  as  the  large 
Canna-like  leaves  are  very  handsome,  but  its  beauty 
is  still  further  enhanced  when  they  are  supple- 
mented by  a  distinct  and  showy  spike  of  blossoms. 
The  inflorescence  is  totally  distinct  from  anything 
else  in  common  cultivation,  by  far  the  showiest 
portion  being  not  the  flowers  themselves,  but  the 
large  bracts,  which  to  a  great  extent  hide  the 
blooms.  These  bracts  are  of  a  bright  reddish 
orange  tint,  and  retain  their  beauty  for  a  consider- 
able time. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STO  VE  A  NL  QREENHO  USE. 

Salvia  compacta  splendens.— This  variety 
is  well  worth  a  note.  In  the  temper.ate  house  at 
Kew  are  several  fine  plants  of  it  smothered  with 
large,  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  which  stand  out 
well  from  the  deep  green  leafage.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably showy  pot  plant,  and  very  bright  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Begonia  corallina. — This  is  a  very  striking 
object  at  Forde  Abbey.  It  is  growing  in  a  Fern 
house,  trained  up  under  the  roof,  where  its  bunches 
or  racemes  of  rich  coral-red  flowers  hang  down  in 
great  profusion.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  travel 
when  cut,  but  at  home  the  flowers  are  very  beau- 
tiful when  used  for  vase  decoration.  Close  by  the 
pale-flowered  Begonia  nitida  alba  was  aho  most 
pleasing  and  blooming  freely. — D. 

Begonia  Martiana  gracilis  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful kind  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The 
plant  is  not  large,  but  sufficiently  so  to  enable  one 
to  judge  of  its  character,  and  a  fine  specimen 
would  be  distinct  and  unusually  handsome.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  deepest  possible  green,  which 
brings  into  bold  relief  the  clear  pink  coloured 
flowers,  shading  off  to  white  towards  the  base 
of  the  segments.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
halfpenny  and  borne  freely. 

Bouvaidias  at  Kew. — The  Bouvardias  in  Ihe 
temperate  house  at  Kew  are  well  worthy  of  note. 
All  the  leading  kinds  are  grown  in  pots,  and  some  of 
the  plants  are  of  large  size.  We  made  note  of  a 
few  kinds,  and  one  of  the  best  is  the  well-known  B. 
Humboldti  corymbiflora,  which  was  a  remarkably 
fine  specimen,  about  3  feet  in  height  and  almost 
as  much  through,  whilst  the  flowers  were  freely 
produced.  B.  Vreelandi,  Mrs.  Robert  Green,  with 
salmon  coloured  flowers,  and  President  Cleveland, 
bright  scarlet,  are  also  grown  well. 

Witsenia  corymbosa  is  one  of  those  fine 
old  plants  that  have  disappeared  in  a  great  degree 
from  gardens.  We  saw  it  in  bloom  a  few  days 
ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  why  such  a  pleasing 
blue-flowered    plant   should  have  almost  dropped 
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ont  of  cultivation.  The  Witsenia  belongs  to  the 
Iris  family,  and  we  can  trace  a  likeness  to  them 
io  the  tafted  character  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
very  much  like  those  of  some  of  the  Irises,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  autumn,  when  they  are 
highly  appreciated,  as  then  one  requires  some 
relief  from  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens  and  a 
few  other  things  which  fill  our  greenhouses.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1803,  and  perhaps 
something  is  due  to  its  rather  diffioult  culture  as 
to  why  it  is  not  more  grown  in  English  gardens. 
The  flowers  which  are  produced  plentifully,  are  of 
a  bright  and  most  pleasing  blue  colour. 


Orchids. 


AERIDES  SUAVISSIMUM. 
This  belongs  to  the  same  set  as  the  well-known 
A.  odoratum,  and  it  has  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  various  gardens  under  dilferent 
names.  "  H.  H."  sends  me  a  short  spike,  cut 
from  the  base  of  a  branching  raceme,  with  beau- 
tifully coloured  flowers.  The  plant,  I  am  told, 
is  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  high,  and  it  has 
borne  three  spikes  this  season,  each  carrying 
a  spur  or  short  branch  from  the  base  of  the 
main  raceme,  which  was  about  2  feet  in  length, 
thickly  set  with  its  very  fragrant  flowers.  Tliis 
plant  appears  to  have  been  introduced  many 
years  back  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney, 
with  whom  it  first  flowered  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  but  nothing  definite  is  recorded  of  its 
native  habitat.  The  Messrs.  Loddiges  said 
tliey  received  it  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  but 
from  what  island  it  came  no  one  can  say,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  I  believe  we  still  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  precise  locility  whence  it 
was  brought.  The  plant  used  to  be  cultivated 
far  more,  say  thirty  years  ago,  than  it  is  now. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  case  with  many  other 
species  belonging  to  the  distichous  leaved  sec- 
tions, as  Aeiides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas. 

Aerides  suavissimum  enjoys  a  fair  share  of 
heat  and  moisture  when  growing  or  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  for  although  it  continues  to  grow  a 
little  through  the  winter,  the  temperature  should 
be  let  fall  to  00°.  I  do  not  like  the  glass  to  fall 
lower  where  these  plants  stand,  although  I  have 
had  A.  odoratum  stand  a  few  degrees  lower  and 
flower  well  the  next  season.  The  pots  this 
plant  is  put  into  must  be  nearly  filled  with 
drainage.  It  should  be  put  into  some 
clean  fresh  Sphagnum,  and  should  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  summer 
both  from  the  watering-can  and  also  overhead. 
When  the  dull  days  come  round  the  syringe 
may  be  laid  on  one  side,  and  less  water  must 
be  given  from  the  watering-can,  only  just  sufli- 
cient  being  administered  to  prevent  the  leaves 
shrivelling.  Less  water  must  also  be  put  upon 
the  floor  and  stages  and  the  air  generally  kept 
dry.  W.  H.  GowEK. 


Oncidium  phymatochilum.— This  is  not  a 

new  species,  for  it  has  been  known  about  fifty 
years.  It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  of 
Mexican  origin,  but  it  was  at  last  sent  from  Brazil 
by  M.  Pinel.  It  bears  an  erect  scape  several  feet 
in  length,  which  is  paniculate,  the  flowers  numer- 
ous, with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
spotted  on  the  face  with  deep  orange,  the  lip 
white,  having  a  yellow  crest,  round  which  are 
some  red  spots.  The  plant  has  been  termed  a  hard 
one  to  cultivate  successfully  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  this  has  been  from  not 
having  it  well  drained.  It  does  not  like  much  soil 
about  its  roots,  neither  does  it  thrive  if  any  water 
is  allowed  to  lie  about  it.  For  this  reason  it  does 
test  upon  a  block  of  wood.     It  thrives  at  the  cool 


end  of  the  Cattleya  house  with  a  moist  atmosphere 
when  growing,  but  does  no',  like  syringing  over- 
head. If  grown  upon  wood  it  requires  extra  care 
to  bring  it  safely  through  the  resting  season.— 
Orchid  Album,  p.  470. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum. — This  beautiful  spe- 
cies was  introduced  from  Burmah  about  sixteen 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  and  some  two  years 
afterwards  it  flowered  with  and  was  exhibited  by  its 
introducer  before  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Scciety,  and  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. On  account  of  Cymbidiums  being  such 
robust  growers,  many  persons  have  been  induced 
to  feed  them  with  licjuid  manure,  and  in  many 
instances  ill  effects  have  been  produced  by  this 
course  of  treatment.  When  growing,  the  plant 
likes  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house,  with 
a  nice  moist  atmosphere,  but  when  at  rest  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  will  be  ample  with  a  drier  air.— 
Orchid  Album,  p.  471. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus.— This  has 
not  been  seen  much  in  cultivation,  because  these 
small-flowered  Orchids  do  not  find  great  favour 
with  growers.  One  striking  exception  is  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  where  Mr. 
White  devotes  much  care  and  attention  to  these 
kinds.  The  plant  was  first  found  by  Gardner  in 
Southern  Brazil  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  best 
grown  in  a  small  shallow  basket  or  pan,  so  that 
it  can  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass.  These 
must  be  thoroughly  drained,  using  for  soil  peat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss. —  Orchid  Album, 
p.  472. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDa. 


Stanhopea  platyceras.— This  plant  i.s  again 
flowerine,  so  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  F.  LidderJale,  of 
White  Hill,  Berkhamsted,  in  his  collection,  the  flowers 
lasting  almut  three  days. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  citrina. — This,  figured  in  the  "  Or- 
chid Album  "  (p.  4G9),  is  a  very  beautiful  Cattleya, 
and  the  only  species  which  has  yet  been  found  in 
the  Mexican  territory,  although  the  allied  genus 
LiElia  is  present  in  great  profusion  in  that  country. 
It  first  flowered  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  collection 
at  Woburn  Abbey.  Mr.  Williams  recommends  it 
it  to  be  grown  in  a  shady  position  in  the  Cattleya 
honse,  wintering  it  in  the  cool  house  with  the 
Odontoglossums. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — H.  Dalrimple  sends 
two  flowers  of  this  species,  which  was  figured  in 
The  Garden,  Vol.  XXIX.,  t.  539,  asking  if  the 
two  are  the  same  species.  No.  2  is  the  typical 
plant,  having  a  deep  purple  lip,  and  the  flowers 
have  a  rich  perfume,  which  resembles  vanilla.  No. 
1  is  the  variety  known  as  Louvrexianum,  which 
has  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  white,  passing  into 
rose,  and  from  that  into  violet-purple  at  the  base. 
It  has  the  same  fragrance  as  the  typical  form. 
This  plant  requires  the  very  hottest  house.  Give 
shade  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water. — W.  H.  G. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
I  HAVE  an  indistinct  remembrance  that  Fuchsia 
fulgens  was  at  one  time  grown  for  market,  and 
was  rather  a  favourite  in  Covent  Garden.  To  the 
younger  generation  of  market  growers  it  appears 
to  be  unknown,  and  some  nicely  grown  little  spe- 
cimens that  were  brought  this  season  into  Covent 
Garden  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  novelty,  and 
were  quickly  sold.  The  man  who  had  the  happy 
idea  of  re-introducing  this  old  Fuchsia  to  the  Lon- 
don market?  is  so  far  satisfied  with  his  experiment, 
that  in  the  forthcoming  year  Fuchsia  fulgens  will 
probably  be  offered  in  quantity.  Purchasers  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  something  new  or  dis- 
tinct, and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Fuchsia  ful- 
^ns  becomes  for  several  years  at  least  rather 
popular.  Amaryllis  Belladonna  has  been  much  in 
favour  this  year.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  blooms 
happen  to  be  very  popular  just  now,  and  for  that 
reason  they  have  met  with  a  ready  sale.    They  are 


mostly  imported,  coming,  I  believe,  from  the  south 
of  France.  It  is  curious  how  the  fashion  as  regards 
colour  changes  now-a-days.  A  soft  shade  of  pink 
appears  to  be  most  in  favour  at  present,  and  any 
flower  that  possesses  this  particular  tint  com- 
mands a  quick  sale.  Florists  are  sometimes  puzzled 
to  meet  these  changes,  especially  in  provincial 
towns,  where  the  choice  of  flowers  is  more  limited 
than  in  the  metropolis.  I  know  of  an  instance 
where  a  lady  will  just  now  have  no  flowers  for  room 
decoration  that  is  not  of  this  particular  shade. 
When  Baroness  Rothschild  Rose  can  be  had,  it  is 
used  in  preference  to  anything  else,  but  at  this 
season  it  is  very  diflicult  to  get  anything  that  will 
supply  its  place. 

The  first  consideration  now  is  whether  a  flower 
will  harmonise  with  the  decorations  of  an  apart- 
ment or  with  ladies'  attire,  so  that  for  a  season  or 
two  some  particular  variety  of  Rose,  Carnation,  or 
Chrysanthemum  will  be  in  high  demand,  but 
which  at  other  times  gsts  no  special  attention. 
The  pink  Everlasting  Pea  is  a  case  in  point.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  it  was  very  popular ;  this  year 
one  cannot  get  rid  of  the  blooms.  "  They  will  not 
go  with  anything,'  a  florist  remarked,  meaning  that 
the  rosy  pink  blooms  will  not  harmonise  with  the 
colours  used  in  dress  materials  and  room  decora- 
tion. Freesias  have  already  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Covent  Garden — an  unprecedentedly  early 
date  for  this  flower.  They  came,  presumably, 
from  that  paradise  for  tender  bulbous  flowers — 
the  Mediterranean  shore.  Richardia  albo-macu- 
lata  (the  variegated  Arum  Lily)  is  coming  at  length 
to  the  front.  Market  growers  have  strangely  ne- 
glected what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  useful 
decorative  plants  we  have.  The  blooms  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  it  is 
as  a  fine-leaved  plant  that  it  will  be  cultivated  for 
market.  Under  ordinary  culture  the  leaves  die  off 
in  late  autumn,  but  if  required  for  winter  use  the 
bulbs  can  be  kept  dry  through  early  summer,  and 
it  potted  up  in  July  and  August  and  kept  in  a 
genial  temperature,  they  will  remain  in  good  con- 
dition all  through  the  winter.  One  man  is  now  so 
impressed  with  its  merits,  that  he  will  not  part 
with  a  single  plant  till  he  can  number  his  stock  by 
thousands.  Some  excellent  Strawberries  were 
brought  into  Covent  Garden  a  few  days  ago,  pro- 
bably the  produce  of  early  forced  plants  put  out  in 
the  open  ground.  J.  C.  B. 


Flower   Garden. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

However  it  may  be  in  the  south  of  England, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  here  in  Clieshire,  in  spite 
of  prophesyings  that  they  would  be  over  before 
Michaelmas,  are  no  earlier  than  usual,  and  are 
true  to  their  popular  name  in  their  time  of 
flowering.  Most  of  them  are  at  their  best  in 
this  Michaelmas  week,  though  some  late  kinds, 
such  as  turbinellus,  Diana  and  Archer  Hind, 
have  hardly  yet  opened  a  flower.  It  is  an 
agreeable  novelty  to  be  able  to  speak  of  them 
by  names  which  convey  a  definite  meaning  to 
all  gardeners  who  have  given  tlieir  adherence  to 
the  classification  adopted  at  the  Chiswick  con- 
ference, and  we  ought  all  of  us  to  hope  that 
the  botanical  attinities  of  each  kind  will  not 
again  be  called  in  question  for  a  generation.  It 
matters  little  to  a  gardener  whether  the  cha- 
racters of  a  plant  come  nearest  to  A.  lievis  ir 
A.  Novi-Belgii  or  A.  versicolor,  provided  all  of 
us  agree  to  call  the  same  plant  by  the  same 
name  ;  but  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  sup- 
posed that  finality  has  been  reached  in  Micliael- 
mas  Daisies.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
flower  hope  that  the  collection  exhibited  at 
Chiswick  two  years  ago  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  the  race  of  perennial  Asters  is  destined 
to   develop   great   improvements    in   the    near 
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future.  It  is  probable  tliat  many  varieties, 
better  in  thoir  kind  than  anything  shown  at  the 
conference,  were  already  in  existence  then. 
Some  of  tlie  sjiocimens  there  selected  as  lirst- 
class  had  been  raistd  fmni  seed  only  two  or 
three  years  before,  amongst  them  W.  (!rant 
and  J.  Wood.  The  flowers  of  one  now  called 
Arct\irus  were  sent  to  me  whilst  the  con- 
ference was  sitting.  Tt  was  found  in  a  garden 
near  Scarborough,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
Asters  known.  What  its  botanical  name  is  I 
do  not  care,  but  the  plant  grows  0  feet  high 
with  glossy  black  stalks,  dark  green  leaves, 
and  large  dark  purple  flowers,  and  the  habit  is 
in  every  way  excellent.  As  for  other  novelties, 
I  have  selected  twenty  or  thirty  cut  of  some 
thousand  seedlings  sown  in  the  spring  of  18!)1. 
Some  of  them  are  new  in  colour,  but  none  of 
them  have  yet  been  judged  or  named.  I  hope 
many  other  gardeners  are  growing  Michaelmas 
Daisies  from  seed.  If  the  plants  have  flowered 
earlier  than  usual  in  the  south  of  England,  it 
■will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  saving  seed  from 
some  of  the  best  of  late- flowering  kinds,  such 
as  Archer  Hind,  which  has  seldom  ripened  seed 
here.  Amongst  those  which  I  have  found  most 
satisfactory  as  seed  parents  I  may  mention 
Diana,  of  which  the  seedlings,  if  not  crossed, 
come  very  true  to  name — versicolor,  Antigone, 
and  Harpur  Crewe,  and  John  Wood,  of  which  a 
large  crop  of  seedlings  sown  in  the  open  air  last 
February  is  now  beginning  to  flower.  Perhaps 
the  best  colours  and  best  formad  flowers  in  the 
Novi-Belgii  class  come  from  a  variety  called 
decorus,  which  name  I  think  was  retained  at 
the  conference  ;  it  is  of  moderate  height,  full 
round  flower,  and  broad  disc.  I  have  other 
seedlings,  of  which  the  mixed  parentage  is 
obvious  ;  for  instance,  crosses  between  lajvis 
and  cordifolius,  with  large  flowers,  dense 
upright  branches,  and  gigantic  stature  of  7  feet 
or  8  feet.  These,  however,  are  not  quite  first 
class,  but  distinct  in  habit  and  appearance. 
Everyone  who  can  save  good  seed  of  it  should 
raise  A.ster  Amellus,  the  prince  of  the  whole 
genus.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  think  Mr.  Dewar  came,  that  the  distinctions, 
whatever  they  are,  between  Amellus  and  bessara- 
bicus  disappear  in  cultivation,  and  that  the  name 
bessarabicus  had  better  disappear  from  gardens 
also.  If  distinct  varieties  of  Amellus  can  be 
established,  let  them  have  garden  names,  but 
unless  botanists  will  tell  us  definite  characters 
by  which  lo  distinguish  the  variety  bessarabicus 
— and  they  did  not  tell  us  them  at  the  conference 
— the  name  is  only  confusing.  No  doubt  seed- 
lings of  Amellus  vary  much  in  merit,  especially 
in  respect  to  colour ;  they  are  more  or  less 
good  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of  red  with 
the  blue,  and  a  red-purple  variety  sold  as 
Amellus  ruber  ought  to  be  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  A  true  blue  Amellus  is  within 
easier  reach  of  gardeners  than  a  true  blue  Prim- 
rose, and  ought  soon  to  be  raised.  It  is  re- 
markable how  the  colour  of  this  Aster  varies  in 
difl'erent  lights,  sometimes  appearing  to  be  <iuite 
blue.  A  pure  white  A.  Amellus  is  a  thing  to  be 
longed  for,  and  will  probably  be  found  some 
day. 

In  one  part  of  the  oul.side  of  my  garden, 
separating  it  from  the  grass  park,  is  a  row  of 
hurdles  70  yards  long,  and  lined  with  rabbit 
wire  ;  a  walk  of  coal  ashes  runs  between  this 
fence  and  a  long  border.  In  these  coal  ashes 
against  the  hurdles  a  row  of  Michaelmas  Daisies 
g'ows  admirably,  and  now  makes  a  fine  show. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  out- 
side to  prevent  the  cattle  grazing  on  the 
flowers,  and  as  this  secures  good  drainage,  the 
plants  are  a  picture  of  health  and  vigour.  The 
difliculty    I    have    is    not    to    supply   enough 


plants  to  make  such  a  row,  but  to  choose 
amongst  the  endless  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  a  place.  A  hundred  plants  ((uite 
fill  the  distance,  and  they  are  this  year  all  two- 
year-old  seedlings,  marked  for  selection  last 
year.  Half  of  them  or  more  will  be  eliminated 
next  spring,  to  be  replaced  by  this  year's  selec- 
tion of  seedlings.  In  this  way  vacant  fences  or 
sides  of  shrubberies  are  made  to  do  duty  as 
trial  grounds.  No  one,  until  he  has  tried, 
knows  how  easy  it  is  to  add  improvements  to 
a  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  this  way. 
Few  of  the  varieties  of  Aster  are  exacting  in 
their  requirements,  but  some  of  them  have 
likings.  For  instance,  the  cordifolius  section 
prefer  shade,  being  easily  burnt  up  in  hot  sun, 
whilst  the  varieties  of  versicolor  do  badly  in 
shade.  The  dwarf  gem  of  this  class,  versicolor 
nanus,  which  was  not  appreciated  at  the  con- 
ference, is  worthy  of  special  care  in  this  way, 
being  easily  spoilt  by  autumnal  over-growth.  It 
makes  an  excellent  edging,  alternating  with 
the  later  autumn  purple  Crocuses,  such  as  C. 
medius  and  C.  longiflorus,  and  produces  dense 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  rising  (!  inches  from 
the  ground  and  lasting  through  October.     All 


Lilium  Martagon  album.  Engraved,  for  The  Gae. 
DEN  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Jenkins, 
Highgate,  London,  N. 

these  grow  on  the  very  same  margin  on  which 
Chionodoxas  and  spring  Crocuses  flowered  in 
March,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  one  an- 
other. C.  WOLLEY   DOD, 

Edge  llall,  Malpas. 


Dahlias  at  Colcliester. — One  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  this  autumn  flower  we  have  seen  this 
season  was  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  of  Colchester,  where  many  things  are  grown 
besides  Roses.  Of  the  Cactus  section,  now  so 
popular  in  gardens,  the  four  more  conspicuous 
varieties  were  Delicata,  Panthea,  the  colour  a 
brilliant  reddish  salmon ;  Mrs.  Tait,  white,  the 
petals  serrated  ;  and  Lady  Marsham,  bright 
salmon.  The  show  section  is  also  grown  largely, 
but  one  wants  only  a  few  kinds  unless  a  large  col- 
lection is  desired.  One  of  the  most  distinct  was 
Georgina.'the  flower  large.but  not  too  much  so,acd 
creamy  white  in  colour;  whilst  others  of  note 
were  Walter  H.  Williams,  bright  scarlet,  surpass- 
ing all  others  of  that  colour;  Eail  of  Radnor,  in- 
tense plum  colour  ;  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  delicate 
blush,  a  model  in  thape  ;  whilst  the  best   fancy 


was  Lottie  Eckford,  a  white  flower  striptd 
with  purple.  Two  good  s-ingles  were  Jam<s 
Scobie,  one  of  the  best  of  this  tection,  the  flowei  a 
finely  striped,  and  Negrefs,  deep  velvety  maroon 
almo.st  black. 


THE  WHITE  MARTAGON  LILY. 

The  white  Martagon  Lily  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  family,  and  if  given  a  suitable 
soil  and  position  there  are  but  few  of  its  re- 
latives that  excel  it  in  beauty,  hardiness,  or 
freedom  of  bloom.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
graceful  spikes  of  chaste  wax-like  blooms  of 
snow-white  purity  thrown  up  by  this  Lily  can 
deny  its  beauty,  while  as  to  har<liness,  all  the 
bulbs  which  I  planted  in  the  autumn  of  18!)0 
survived  the  abnormally  long  period  of  severe 
frost  which  ensued,  although  they  were  not 
atforded  any  protection,  and  bloomed  freely  in 
the  following  summer.  As  to  the  free  flower- 
ing qualities  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  three  bulbs  in  my  garden  after 
being  planted  as  many  years  ago  gave  me  no 
less  than  Id?  blooms  this  June,  two  of  the  stems 
carrying  forty-two  and  forty-nine  blooms.  The 
annexed  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
last  year  of  the  same  specimens  which  gave  me 
ninety  blooms,  thefinestspike  carrying  thirty-one 
buds.  This  was  the  second  year  after  planting. 
Even  in  the  summer  immediately  after  planting 
the  Lilies  sent  up  forty  blooms.  This  I  attri- 
bute to  their  being  moved  early  in  September, 
for  if  planted  late  in  the  year,  most  of  the  Mar- 
tagon section  refuse  to  bloom  in  the  ensuing 
summer.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  advantage 
of  early  planting,  that,  finding  it  necessary  to 
remove  my  bulbs  before  next  March,  I  resolved 
on  lifting  them  early  this  August,  and  on  the 
5th  of  that  month  I  planted  them  at  Great 
Houghton  Hall,  Northampton.  If  the  plants 
(which  are  the  original  three  bulbs  planted  in 
my  garden  in  1890)  bloom  well  during  next 
summer,  my  theory  of  early  moving  would  seem 
established.  Anyhow  I  hope  to  send  a  short 
account  of  the  results  to  The  Garden  next 
June.  I  find  that  this  Lily  does  best  in  good 
deep  soil  well  enriched  with  leaf-mould,  and 
without  manure  or  sand.  As  the  above-men- 
tioned soil  suits  such  plants  as  Anemone  sylves- 
tris  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  perfection,  I  have 
carpeted  the  ground  with  them,  and  they  serve 
to  keep  the  soil  cool  during  the  summer,  while 
in  May  they  furnish  me  with  countless  flowers. 
The  bulbs  of  the  white  Martagon  increase 
very  slowly,  and  this  accounts  for  the  high 
figure  at  which  this  Lily  is  usually  sold.  They 
do  best  planted  3  inches  to  4  inches  deep. 
Jlighjute.  R.  A.  Jenkins. 


Euphorbia  pilosa.— A  short  note  on  this  plant 
may  be  not  out  of  place.  I  have  lately  heard  two 
counter  statements  about  it  made  by  amateur 
gardeners,  one  saying  that  she  brought  it  from 
Hj  feres,  and  that  it  is  tender,  but  ornamental  and 
seeds  freely  ;  the  other  that  it  is  a  native  plant 
and  not  ornamental  at  all.  E.  pilosa  of  Linnaeus  is 
included  in  the  "British  Flora,"  being  found  in 
two  spots,  one  near  Bath,  the  other  in  Sussex,  but 
Bcntham  considered  it  certainly  not  indigenous.  I 
have  seen  it  growirg  near  Biarritz  and  Bayonne, 
but  in  Godron's  "  Flore  de  France  "  we  have  a  very 
full  summary  of  its  distribution  in  France,  and  it 
does  not  extend  there  eastward  of  the  Rhone,  so  is 
not  found  at  Kyfres.  It  reappear.^,  however,  in 
Eastern  Europe,  extending  into  Central  Rufsia,  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  complete  hardiness.  I 
have  grown  it  for  about  twenty  years,  and  the 
first  plant  I  bad  is  still  flourishing  where  I  first  put 
it,  not  having  spread  at  all.  It  dies  down  to  the 
ground  in  winter,  and  in  April  makes  a  branching 
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growth,  having  the  upper  leaves  and  bracts  of  a 
rich  gold  colour  as  bright  as  a  large  double 
Daffodil,  which  lasts  for  three  months.  In  early 
autumn  it  becomes  as  scarlet  as  a  Virginia 
Creeper.  I  consider  it  very  ornamental  both  early 
and  late,  and  visitors  to  my  garden  have  frequently 
asked  for  a  plant,  which  I  have  seldom  had  to  give 
them,  as  I  never  could  increase  it  except  by  cut- 
tings taken  off  to  the  base  in  early  spring.  The 
portrait  in  Sowerby's  "  English  Botany,"  in  which 
the  whole  plant  is  coloured  dull  green,  gives  no 
idea  of  its  merit  as  a  garden  plant. — C.  Wolley 
Doi),  Hdye  IlaU,  Malpas. 

Tritoma  McOwani  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  of 
the  Tritomas.  We  noticed  a  quantity  of  it  in 
bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Long  Ditton  nursery, 
the  flowers  of  a  distinct  orange-red  colour.  It 
only  grows  about  18  inches  in  height,  and  should 
be  in  every  choice  collection  of  hardy  plants.  The 
leaves  are  between  1  foot  and  2  feet  long  and 
narrow,  and  if  the  flower-heads  are  small,  they 
are  showy  through  their  distinct  colouring.  It  is 
more  suitable,  therefore,  for  the  rockery  than  beds 
or  borders.  The  variety  longiflora  is  so  named 
from  its  longer  flowers,  and  one  finds  this  Tritoma 
catalogued  as  T.  rigidissima  and  T.  maroccana. 
A  very  pleasing  Tritoma  is  named  T.  corallina, 
which  is  a  hybrid  between  T.  McOwani  and  T. 
aloides,  and  raised  by  Deleuil,  of  Marseilles.  It 
has  the  character  of  both  parents,  and  is  a  good 
garden  plant. 

Eomecon  chionantha  was  still  in  bloom  a 
few  days  ago  on  the  Kew  rockery.  A  coloured 
plate  was  given  of  it  in  The  Garden,  January 
26,  1889.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  about  the  year  1884.  It  belongs 
to  the  Poppywortii,  and  when  grown  in  groups  or 
colonies,  forms  a  very  charming  plant  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.  The  flowers  at  first 
sight  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Japanese  Ane- 
mone, but  much  smaller.  They  are  pure  waxy 
white,  relieved  by  a  central  tuft  of  yellow  stamens. 
The  soil  best  suited  for  the  Eomecon  is  a  moist 
sandy  loam,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rockery 
the  plants  will  succeed  to  perfection,  producing  a 
wealth  of  leaves,  with  the  flowers  appearing  above 
them.  A  ready  mode  of  increase  is  by  seed  or 
division  of  the  roots. 


imaginable  to  a  height  of  over  8  feet.  A  photograph 
enclosed  with  this  shows  one  of  the  lots  planted 
in  a  damper  pos-iiion,  and  here  it  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  horizontal  branches  of  a  very  old 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pear  tree,  which  never  has 
any  fruit  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  but  which 
bears  well  on  vertically  trained  branches  brought 
down  the  other  side.  Several  gnarled  old  spurs 
of  the  Pear  tree  surmount  the  wall,  and  these 
again  are  topped  by  the  long,  straggling 
growths  of  a  Devoniensis  Rose  rising  to  quite 
y  feet  high.  The  Tropseolum  has  gone  to  the  full 
height  of  these,  and  many  of  the  shoots  have  bent 
over  and  come  downwards  again  another  3  feet, 
and  for  more  than  two  months  it  has  been  quite 
smothered  in  flowers — a  very  brilliant  object.  The 
photograph  was  taken  on  July  17,  since  which 
time  the  plant  has  made  a  great  deal  of  progress. 
It  does  not  do  justice  to  the  plant,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  which  are  too  small  and  too  numerous 
to  stand  out  distinctly.  The  earlier  flowers  have 
been  succeeded  by  berries  which  when  ripe  are  of 
a  lovely  azure-blue  colour,  with  the  tone  and 
brilliancy  of  a  lapis  lazuli  stone. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


THE  FLAME  NASTURTIUM. 

(TROPJEOLUM   SPECIOSUM.) 

Notes  which  appear  from  time  to  time  on  the 
above-named  plant  indicate  that  it  is  a  diflicult 
thing  to  establish  in  many  places,  and  a  variety  of 
causes  has  been  mentioned  as  leading  to  failure. 
On  June  9  last  year  I  planted  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden  several  pieces,  which  had  been  sent 
to  me  from  Scotland.  These  pieces  mostly  had 
shoots  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  and  thick, 
fleshy  root-stems  double  the  length  of  the  shoots. 
To  the  goodly  proportions  of  the  roots  I  attribute 
the  first  step  towards  success,  and  the  care  which 
had  been  taken  in  packing  the  pieces  in  damp 
Moss  was  another  great  help.  No  special  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  was  made,  but  care  was  taken  to 
choose  shady  positions  for  planting.  All  but  one 
lot  has  done  exceedingly  well,  especially  when  the 
present  dry  season  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  lot  which  failed  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
was  planted  in  a  rather  dry  spot,  and  with  coarse 
Grass,  &c.,  growing  almost  close  up  to  the  plants. 
The  lots  that  have  done  best  were  those  planted  in 
a  fairly  damp  position  against  walls  facing  a  little 
west  of  north,  where  they  get  a  little  sunshine  in 
the  afternoon.  Another  lot  was  planted  against  a 
west  wall,  shaded  on  the  south  by  a  Holly  bush, 
and  on  to  which  the  western  sun  shone  through  a 
large  Cedar  that  stands  some  distance  away.  The 
success  of  these  last-mentioned  plants  is  especially 
a  pleasant  surprise,  as  the  site  is  a  dry  one,  close 
to  a  gravel  path,  and  more  than  one  thing  has 
refused  to  grow  when  planted  there.  The  Tropjeo- 
lum,  however,  has  sent  up  a  dozen  or  more  strong 
shoots,  which  are  now  beautifully  in  flower,  and 
thinly  cover  a  big  window  in  the  prettiest  way 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Following  on  the  remarks  of  last  week,  which 
treated  of  some  few  herbaceous  plants  that  had 
done  very  well  this  season,  I  may  note  some  an- 
nuals, or  at  any  rate  plants  treated  as  annuals, 
that  have  either  scored  a  success  or  that  have  pro- 
mised sufficiently  well  to  warrant  another  year's 
trial.  Beds  or  borders  that  are  to  be  devoted  to 
anything  special  in  this  way  should  have  a  good 
dressing  of  short  manure  and  be  broken  up  in 
early  winter  to  ensure  not  only  a  deep  rich  tilth, 
but  a  fine  well-pulverised  surface  for  another  spring. 
Such  a  preparation,  especially  in  a  season  like  the 
present,  is  of  immense  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  system  of  leaving  the  preparation  until 
just  before  sowing.  Apropos  of  annuals,  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  account  of  an  expe- 
riment with  avast  number  of  varieties  in  order  to 
determine  not  only  their  free-flowering  properties, 
but  to  make  accurate  observations  as  to  the  rela- 
tive duration  of  season.  The  peculiar  season  was 
all  against  such  an  experiment,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  it  may  be  repeated,  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  of  great  service  in  flower  garden  operations. 

Seedling  Hollyhocks  have  been  remarkably  good 
this  year.  Sown  where  they  were  to  flower,  and 
thinned  out  to  the  number  of  plants  to  form  the 
required  line  or  clumps  as  the  case  may  be,  they 
have  formed  a  good  background  for  smaller  subjects 
or  associated  well  with  the  bright  foliage  of  small 
conif  eras  or  large  deciduous  shrubs.  The  new  shades 
of  colour  in  Convolvulusmajorare  very  beautiful, and 
the  plants  themselves  admirably  adapted  for  those 
old-fashioned  raised  beds  still  to  be  found  in  some 
gardens,  also  for  large  sloping  borders.  Here  their 
effectiveness  may  be  increased  by  the  occasional 
insertion  of  small  mounds  of  twigs  from  Pea 
boughs,  which,  when  covered  with  bine  and  flowers, 
will  help  to  make  a  nice  undulating  surface.  Pass- 
ing through  the  flower  garden  in  the  evening,  the 
remarkable  contrast  in  the  habits  of  different 
flowers  is  borne  out  in  beds  of  Convolvulus  and 
Sweet  Tobacco  ;  the  one  closed  for  the  night,  the 
other  witli  fully  expanded  flowers  charging  the  air 
with  delicate  perfume.  I  gave  Phacelia  campanu- 
laria  a  trial  in  the  flower  garden  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour,  but  it  will  have  to  retire  to  the 
wild  garden.  It  is  a  rich  and  telling  shade,  but 
too  short-lived  for  prominent  positions.  Nemesia 
strumosa  must  have  another  trial.  The  Godetias 
must  take  rank  among  the  most  enduring  of  the 
annuals  ;  a  very  handsome  bed  can  be  made  with 
these  in  four  or  five  varieties,  with  an  occasional 
Ketinospora  or  Cupressus  among  them  as  dot 
plants.  They  are  also  useful  for  cutting,  standing 
a  long  time  in  water.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
useful  plants  easily  raised  for  cutting,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  good  word  for  the  varieties  of  Gomphrena 
(the  Globe  Amaranth).  They  do  not  come  in 
strictly  as  outdoor  subjects,  and  yet  well-grown 


bushes  make  nice  verandah,  porch  or  house  plants, 
and  the  value  of  the  flower  in  a  cut  state  is  well 
known.  The  purple  is  the  most  striking  and  ser- 
viceable variety,  at  any  rate  as  a  pot  plant.  Dwarf 
Petunias,  double  Zinnias  and  East  Lothian  Stocks 
have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  they  will  be  grown 
next  year  in  greatly  increased  numbers.  The 
Stocks  are  already  fairly  well  advanced  and  will 
shortly  be  pricked  out  into  winter  quarters,  whilst 
early  sowings  will  be  made  in  the  spring  of  1894  of 
the  Zinnias  and  Petunias  to  get  them  early  into 
flower.  Good  dot  plants  for  the  dwarf  Petuniiis 
are  the  whitest  of  the  Eucalypti  or  the  variegated 
Abutilon.  The  housing  of  Violets  will  receive  at- 
tention this  week ;  they  have  required  a  lot  of 
extra  care  this  season  in  the  way  of  occasional 
soakings  of  water  and  additional  mulching,  but 
are  now  very  good  plants.  With  careful  lifting 
and  planting,  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  a  little 
shade  for  a  few  days  if  the  sun  is  bright,  they  will 
soon  become  established  in  their  new  quarters. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  flow  and  return  pipe 
in  the  pit  devoted  to  their  culture,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence are  not  troubled  with  damping. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  under  skeleton  frames 
intended  for  cutting  have  been  tied  and  cleaned 
and  given  a  dusting  of  sulphur  where  necessary. 
They  will  not  be  so  good  as  usual  this  year,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  give  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  but  they  will  doubtless  furnish  a  very  fair 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  What  are  known  as  October 
flowering  varieties,  such,  for  instance,  as  I'Ami 
Conderchet,  Achievement,  Sceur  Melanie,  WiUiam 
Holmes,  Lady  Selborne,and  Mme.  Dufosse  amongst 
others  are  most  useful  for  this  purpose.  If  a 
slight  protection  in  the  way  of  tiffany  is  given 
them,  very  few  of  the  flowers  will  be  lost  even  in 
the  event  of  an  early  and  somewhat  severe  frost. 
All  tender  plants  in  pots  in  the  way  of  Palms, 
Ficus,  Grevilleas,  and  anything  of  a  similar  nature 
must  come  under  cover  it  ample  means  for  protect- 
ing outside  is  not  available.  We  also  make  a 
practice  of  getting  in  on  the  shelves  of  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  taken  a  good  supply  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
(doubles)  in  pots  that  have  done  duty  in  various 
positions  in  the  flower  garden  through  the  summer 
months ;  they  furnish  a  capital  lot  of  cut  flower 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  very  handy  in 
connection  with  a  few  light  Palms  and  some  varie- 
gated Aspidistra  in  forming  little  indoor  groups 
for  dwelling-house  or  church,  contributions  for  the 
latter  in  connection  with  the  harvest  festivals 
being  pretty  general  at  this  season.  We  have  gone 
through  the  beds  of  Marguerite  Carnation  this 
week,  and,  selecting  nice  sturdy,  bushy  plants  with 
a  goodly  supply  of  bads,  have  lifted  them  carefully 
and  potted  in  6-inch  pots,  using  a  conipost  of  three- 
parts  road  sidings  and  one  of  horse  droppings 
rubbed  up  rather  fine.  A  frame  under  a  north 
wall  will  suit  them  best  for  a  few  days,  when  they 
can  be  transferred  to  a  light,  airy  house.  In  any 
list  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  universal  culture 
I  should  most  decidedly  include  this  race  of  Car- 
nations. Anyone  with  a  tiny  house  can  get  the 
seed  up  early,  and  as  a  consequence  early- flower- 
ing plants,  whilst  the  same  house  will  afford  to  the 
plants  lifted  in  the  manner  above  indicated  ample 
shelter  to  keep  them  in  health  and  flower  until, 
say,  the  middle  of  December.  E.  Bureell. 

C'laremont. 


East  Lothian  Stocks. — I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  may  once  have  grown  these  will  always  make 
a  point  of  so  doing.  They  fully  merit  all  that  has 
been  said  of  them  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
paper.  Sown  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn  and 
kept  under  glass  through  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  they  yield  a  rich  supply  of  flowers. 
In  Scotland  I  believe  these  Stocks  are  much 
grown,  but  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
kingdom  they  are  seldom  employed  in  this 
way.  In  this  district  I  never  saw  but  one  lot 
of  them,  and  the  grower  learned  his  trade  from  a 
Scotch  gardener.  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen 
a  fairer  picture  of  floral  beauty  than  offered  by  a 
mass  of  the  pure  white  variety.    Anyone  who  may 
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be  growing  for  profit  and  is  not  quite  decided  wliat 
to  fill  up  with  for  the  spring  markets  cannot  make 
a  mistake  in  growing  a  house  of  Lothian  Stocks. 
They  make  very  fair  and  sometimes  really  good 
prices— much  better  often  than  those  obtained  for 
what  are  termed  choice  flowers.  Everyone  likes 
Stocks,  and  to  many  they  come  thus  early  in  the 
year  as  a  delightful  surprise.  The  white  one  makes, 
as  a  rule,  the  best  price. — J.  C.  B. 

The  remarks  about   East  Lothian  Stocks 

in  your  issue  of  September  llj  from  the  pen 
of  "  D.  T.  F."  brought  to  my  mind  the  mag- 
nificent lot  I  lately  saw  in  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  John  Forbes  at  Hawick.  They  were  in  six 
different  varieties,  viz ,  crimson,  purple,  white, 
scarlet  and  white,  and  crimson  wall-leaved.  These 
show  how  well  the  East  Lothian  Stocks  are  adapted 
for  massing  in  beds  where  distinct  colour  is  wanted. 
Another  point  which  struck  me  when  looking  at 
them  was  the  very  small  percentage  of  singles. 
— D.  S. 

Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus.— This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
being  really  good  in  colour.  There  is  nothing 
quite  equal  to  it  for  supplying  cut  flowers  at  this 
time  of  year.  Although  we  can  ensure  an  abund- 
ance of  white  and  yellow  flowers  in  autumn,  those 
that  approach  blue  are  much  rarer.  I  am  going  to 
work  up  a  stock  of  it  for  cutting  from,  as  I  find 
that  the  fine  tint  of  this  Starwort  is  much 
admired.  For  harvest  decorations  or  any  purpose 
where  showy  flowers  in  quantity  are  necessary,  this 
Aster  is  well  fitted,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  members  of  the  family. — J.  C,  ByHcet. 


OUTDOOR  BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

The  present  year  has  not  proved  favourable  for 
tuberous  Begonias  in  (he  open,  the  brilliant  sun 
scorching  the  foliage  and  preventing  the  plants 
flowering  so  freely,  as  in  more  humid  seasons. 
In  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons  a  very  fine  break  of  outdoor  varieties 
plainly  shows  the  great  value  of  the  plants 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  garden  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  Upwards  of  400,(100 
plants  are  bedded  out,  and  the  colours,  or  at  least 
shades  of  one  colour,  are  kept  distinct,  the  effect 
being  unusually  fine,  rich  and  striking,  evidence 
that  when  judiciously  planted,  splendid  contrasts 
may  be  obtained.  The  light  and  dark  crimsons  are 
remarkably  rich,  and  a  bold  mass  of  either  shade 
would  be  welcome  in  the  garden,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  rose,  yellow,  salmon,  bronze 
ami  scarlet  colours.  The  white-flowered  kinds 
are  very  pure,  and  when  associated  with  the 
variegated  Dactylis  make  a  delightful  bed.  All 
the  kinds  here  are  the  outcome  of  most  careful 
hybridising,  and  are  very  true  to  colour.  This  is  a 
great  gain,  for  one  can  by  getting  seed  of  a  certain 
colour  be  fairly  certain  of  securing  a  large  per- 
centage of  varieties  true  to  that  colour,  and  the 
few  "  rogues  "  can  be  easily  eradicated.  This  is  a 
great  advance  in  the  culture  of  the  tuberous  Be- 
gonia, which  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow, 
and  is  in  beauty  in  all  except  very  hot  seasons. 

The  careful  observer  will  see  in  the  lines  of 
plants  at  Forest  Hill  a  great  difference  between 
the  tuberous  Begonia  of  to-day  and  a  few  years 
ago,  not  only  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  which 
vary  from  the  softest  blush  to  almost  black,  so  deep 
is  the  shade  of  maroon,  but  also  in  the  habit  of 
growth.  This  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  well  above  the  leaf.nge,  thus 
being  displayed  to  the  fullest  advantage.  One  sees 
few  of  the  leggy  specimens  that  were  frequent  not 
many  years  ago.  Theseedof  the  large  mass  of  plants 
in  the  open  here  was  sown  in  the  second  week  of 
January,  and  the  seedlings  potted  on  in  due  course 
until  they  were  put  out  the  second  week  in  June,  a 
week  later  than  usual.  All  the  varieties  seem  to 
be  much  alike  as  regards  freedom  of  flowering. 
During  the  past  few  days  the  Begonias  have  im- 
proved greatly,  and  if  severe  frosts  keep  off  we 
may  expect  a  gay  show  until  quite  the  end  of  the 
month,  as  in  many  gardens,  public  or  otherwise, 


they  are  now  the  brightest  things  in  the  various 
.arrangements.  The  tuberous  Begonias  in  the 
houses  at  Forest  Hill  are  still  beautiful,  but 
we  need  not  make  further  notes  upon  (hem, 
;is  they  were  dealt  with  in  Tiiii  G.midcn 
when  in  perfection  in  early  summer.  We 
were  pleased  to  see  at  Forest  Hill  several 
varieties  of  that  fine  bedding  Begonia,  B.  semper- 
floiens,  of  which  Crimson  Gem  is  one  of  the  more 
etTective  forms.  There  is,  we  feel  sure,  a  great 
future  before  this  type  for  bedding,  as  it  has 
been  largely  planted.  The  flowers  are  crimson 
and  produced  in  great  profusion,  whilst  the 
leafage  is  of  a  dark  green,  a  rich  contrast  of  two 
decided  colours.  Even  in  spile  of  the  great  heat 
and  brilliant  sunshine  B.  semperflorens  has  not 
been  a  ffected  in  the  least.  The  plants  are  also  very 
useful  for  pots  and  easily  grown. 


DELPHINIUMS. 
These  are  particularly  easy  to  cultivate  and  form 
one  of  the  most  showy  features  in  the  herbaceous 
border  ;  indeed,  there  are  few  subjects  which  will 
give  so  much  bloom  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  the 
Delohinium. 

The  propagation  of  named  varieties  should  be 
taken  in  hand  at  once.  There  are  two  methods  of 
increasing  stock  of  any  particular  variety,  viz., 
division  of  the  crowns  and  by  cuttings.  I  prefer 
the  latter,  and  am  now  busy  among  my  own  plants. 
The  best  cuttings  are  obtained  by  cutting  away 
(he  older  growth  now  that  bloom  is  over.  At  the 
same  time  the  best  of  the  seed  may  be  secured. 
Delphiniums  being  very  rapidly  increased  in  this 
way.  Having  cut  down  the  older  wood  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  the  crowns  are  now  pushing  out  a 
number  of  fresh  growths  that  are  not  nearly  so 
strong  and  sappy  as  those  produced  in  the  spring  ; 
consequentlv  they  are  much  better  suited  for  pro- 
pagation. But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  .advan- 
tage of  propagating  in  the  autumn  instead  of 
leaving  it  until  spring.  In  (he  latter  case  the 
growth  is  not  so  suitable,  the  plants  do  not  make  a 
flowering  clump  the  first  season,  and  you  also  cut 
away  the  earliest  and  finest  spikes  of  blossom 
when  removing  spring  growth  for  cuttings.  When 
the  autumn  growths  are  3  inches  high,  cut  them 
off  as  close  to  the  crown  as  possible  and  insert  in 
3-inch  pots  of  sandy  leaf  soil  and  loam.  Place 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  keep  them  close  and  occa- 
sionally sprinkle  to  avoid  flagging.  Every  cutting 
will  strike,  and  if  kept  in  a  frame  until  spring,  each 
one  will  make  a  fairly  good  clump  the  first  summer, 
being  in  perfecdon  "the  second  season.  Division 
of  the  roots  is  also  best  done  in  the  late  autumn  ; 
this  does  not  check  the  plants  so  much  as  when 
left  until  early  spring.  A  rich  and  deep  loam  will 
grow  Delphiniums  to  perfection.  Planted  in 
masses  or  in  small  groups  in  the  shrubbery  in  con- 
junction with  a  few  Lilies,  their  bold  and  immense 
spikes  of  blue  are  very  conspicuous.  Slugs  are 
(heir  chief  enemies  and  are  very  destructive  early 
in  the  spring.  They  eat  the  young  shoots  directly 
they  push  from  the  crowu.  A  little  fresh  lime  or 
soot  sprinkled  over  the  crowns  occasionally,  par- 
ticularly from  February  until  March,  will  help 
prevent  their  attacks.  "• 


Bedding    plants    and  the    drought.— Our 

beds  here  are  verv  exposed,  the  soil  also  being  of  a 
heavy  nature,  yet  the  following  things  have  done 
well,  viz.,  Tagetes,  Coleus,  Heliotrope,  Iresine,  Petu- 
nias' Alyssum  variegatum,  several  sorts  of  Geranium, 
Lobelia,  Alternanthera,  Ricinus.  Begonias,  Agera- 
(ums  Mesembryanthemums,  Cannas,  and  Fuchsias 
have' not  been  eatisfactory.  Of  course,  constant 
watering  was  the  order  of  the  day  until  rain 
came.-A.  J.  Long,  W'yfold  Court,  leading. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  A.  Peart.— This  variety 

is  well  worthy  of  note  and  likely  to  be  much 
grown  for  cutting.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
pure  white  Cactus  variety,  the  flowers  of  the  true 
shape— that  is  with  pointed  petals  narrowing 
towards  the   apex,   and  if    not  quite  pure,  of   a 


creamy  white  tint  touched  with  citron-yellow  in 
the  centre.  It  has  been  exhibited  on  several  occa- 
sions by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  who  had  a 
large  bunch  of  it  at  the  recent  show  at  Earl's 
Cuurt.  We  hope  it  is  free  flowering,  as  then  it  would 
be  certainly  valuable  for  cutting,  as  a  good  creamy 
white  Dahlia  of  pleasing  shape  is  an  acquisition. 
This  variety,  L.ady  Penzance,  clear  yellow,  and  the 
lovely  salmon-rose  Delioata  are  an  exquisite  trio  of 
Cactus  Dahlias. 

Primula  obconica. — One  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  this  Primrose  is  Mr.  J. 
Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey,  who  not  only  grows  it 
very  largely,  but  has  also  devoted  much  time  to 
cress-fertilising  it  with  other  kinds,  with  some 
amount  of  success.  There  is  in  several  plants  now 
in  flower  ample  evidence  that  the  sinensis  blood 
is  operating.  Blooms  of  much  larger  size  and  of 
a  much  deeper  colour  have  already  been  obtained, 
also  there  is  in  some  distinct  evidence  of  fringing 
of  the  edges,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  sinensis 
varieties,  and  further  there  are  in  some  very 
marked  lemon  eyes,  and  in  several  cases  these  have 
a  distinct  circle  of  a  dark  colour  surrounding  them. 
— A.  D. 

Seedling  Aster  Amellus.— When  visiting  the 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  recently  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  this  fine  European 
species.  It  was  an  illustration  of  the  fact  of 
differences  in  seminal  varieties,  for  a  large  bed 
showed  variations  in  colour,  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  and  breadth  of  petals,  and  also  in  height, 
while  the  tints  ranged  from  a  pale  silvery  hue  to 
purple.  There  was  nothing  in  the  seedlings  that 
could  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the  type  or  its 
fine  varieties  bessarabicus  or  major,  but  they  were 
full  of  interest,  the  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  some 
being  particularly  noticeable.  Among  the  many 
Michaelmas  Daisies  which  find  a  place  in  collec- 
tions A.  Amellus  can  still  hold  its  own,  and  a  num- 
ber of  plants  in  small  pots  pluEi^'ed  in  a  tan  bed 
was  a  really  striking  sight.  This  Aster  does  re- 
markably well  treated  in  this  way,  and  grown  in 
pots  it  might  be  employed  for  decoration  in  many 
ways.  There  is  every  promise  that  perennial  Asters 
and  also  other  plants  not  prone  to  seeding  freely 
will  produce  a  good  deal  of  seed  this  season,  and 
so  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  sow,  as  the  rais- 
ing of  seedlings  is  a  most  interesting  study.— R.  D 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  PLANTED  OUT. 
In  growing  Chrysanthemums  on  the  planting-ont 
system  for  out  blooms,  I  have  always  considered  a 
regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  hot,  dry 
weather  indispensable.  An  experience  this  season 
has  caused  me  to  modify  my  ideas  on  this  subject 
very  considerably.  In  April,  having  some  old 
stools  of  a  late  kind  or  two  in  hand,  I  parted  them 
and  planted  them  out.  Having  been  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  and  the  lights  being  drawn  off  as  soon 
as  the  hard  weather  broke,  they  had  made  but 
liltle  growth  and  the  shoots  were  naturally  very 
hard  When  planted  they  were  watered  in,  and 
once  a  week  later.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
date  they  have  never  been  watered,  and  during  the 
past  six  months  we  have  not  had  sufficient  rain  to 
moisten  the  ground  more  than  an  inch  in  depth, 
the  heat  being  at  times  terrific.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances  I  should  have  expected  the  foliage  to 
turn  yellow  at  the  base  and  the  plants  generally 
to  have  made  hardly  any  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
the  foliage  is  of  a  rich  green  from  top  to  bottom— 
the  very  picture  of  health.  Naturally,  the  plants 
are  not  so  tall  and  gross  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  been  watered,  but  the  wood  is  so 
firm  and  well  ripened,  that  1  have  no  doubt  they 
will  produce  good  blooms.  Sometimes  on  the 
planting-out  system  the  growth  is  too  gross,  espe- 
cially when  the  ground  is  in  good  heart.  I  have 
never  found  that  the  blooms  are  better  or  more 
numerous  when  the  plants  run  up  tall   but,  on  the 
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contrary,  that  more  compact  specimens  are  most 
satisfactory.  With  the  soil  in  good  condition,  deeply 
stirred  and  given  a  mulch  of  short  litter,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  very  little,  if  any,  water  would  be 
needful,  especially  on  soils  of  a  rather  heavy 
nature.  If  on  a  light  soil  like  mine,  plants  will 
come  through  such  a  season  as  this  without 
water  fairly  well,  it  is  certain  that  in  ordinary 
years  they  would  do  very  well  if  not  regularly 
watered.  The  earlier  the  young  plants  are  put  out  the 
better.  If  they  can  be  got  out  the  first  week  in 
April  they  get  good  hold  of  the  ground  by  the 
middle  of  May,  about  the  time  that  the  first  burst  of 
hot  weather  may  be  expected.  For  this  way  of 
growing  Chrysanthemums  division  of  the  old  stools 
is  the  easiest  mode  of  propagation.  They  can  be 
packed  away  closely  in  frames  in  light  mould,  and 
if  the  lights  are  pulled  off  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions the  young  growths  will  be  almost  as  hard  as 
those  of  the  hardier  kinds  that  remain  in  the  open 
all  through  the  winter.  When  putting  them  out,  it 
is  better  to  pinch  them  back  to  about  thiee  eyes 
so  that  the  first  growths  are  made  in  the  open,  as 
they  are  then  not  likely  to  suffer  from  cold  winds 
and  frosty  nights. 

As  regards  quality  of  bloom,  I  have  never  seen 
any  difference  when  propagation  is  effected  by 
division  or  from  cuttings.  I  have  tried  both  ways, 
and  grown  the  plants  side  by  side  under  identical 
conditions,  with  the  result  that  both  sets  of  plants 
gave  blooms  similar  in  quality  and  quantity.  If 
cuttings  are  put  in,  say,  at  the  latter  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February,  they  must 
necessarily  be  hardened  off  after  having  hem  in  the 
confined  atmosphere  of  the  propagating  frame,  and 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  put  them  in  the  open  before  May. 
During  that  month  a  lot  of  attention  is  necessary 
if  the  weather  happens  to  be  hot  and  dry,  or  the 
foliage  will  turn  yellow  and  the  plants  will  get  a 
check  from  which  they  take  some  time  to  recover. 
Some  kinds  naturally  form  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  them,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of 
them.  In  light  soils  it  is  especially  difficult  to 
keep  any  amount  of  earth  to  the  roots.  Such  va- 
rieties as  Boule  de  Neige  and  Golden  Gem  have  a 
tendency  when  planted  out  to  make  a  few  coarse 
roots,  so  that  when  lifted  there  is  little  but  roots 
and  foliage  to  take  indoors.  Naturally  there  is  a 
severe  check,  which  must  be  minimised  as  much  as 
possible,  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  leaves  will 
drop  before  the  blooms  can  expand.  When  the 
plants  are  housed  they  must  be  well  watered  in, 
and  if  the  weather  is  fine  they  will  need  watering 
every  other  day  until  they  get  well  hold  of  the  soil. 
They  must  also  be  drenched  overhead  with  the 
syringe  several  times  daily.  However  much  they 
may  flag  in  the  daytime,  they  will  not  sustain  any 
serious  check  if  they  revive  again  during  the 
night.  Elaine  is  the  worst  Chrysanthemum  I 
know  of  to  deal  with  in  this  way.  Being  an  early 
blooming  kind,  it  has  to  be  got  in  while  the  sun 
has  still  much  power.  What  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  parching  air  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
keep  the  foliage  from  wilting.  Only  great  care  for 
a  month  till  new  roots  form  can  ensure  the  plants 
against  much  injury.  In  the  case  of  such  early 
blooming  kinds  it  is  impossible  to  get  flowers  of 
fine  quality  by  this  method  of  culture,  and  for  this 
reason  some  who  grow  Chrysanthemums  largely  in 
this  way  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Elaine, 
and  keep  the  plants  in  pots  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. As  this  variety  is  so  largely  used  for  v?reath- 
making  and  church  decoration,  it  is  not  so  much 
size  of  blooms  as  purity  of  colour  that  is  required. 
Very  large  blooms  are  not  so  suitable  for  wreaths 
and  crosses  as  medium-sized  ones  that  are  up  to 
the  mark  in  form  and  colour.  For  the  London 
markets,  the  varieties  that  yield  an  abundance  of 
flowers  of  this  description  are  most  valued.  In 
their  respective  colours.  Golden  Gem,  Cullingfordi, 
Boule  de  Neige,  and  Mile.  Lacroix  may  be  said 
to  realise  the  needs  of  the  florist.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  they  require  blooms  that  in  anyway 
approach  the  exhibition  standard.  Nearly  all  the 
late  blooming  kinds  will  yield  nice  marketable 
flowers  by  the  rough  and  ready  way  of  growing 
now  generally  practised  in   market  gardens.     If 


housed  early  in  October  they  have  time  to  get  hold 
of  the  ground  by  the  time  the  buds  open.  I  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  with  plants  that  bloom 
in  the  middle  of  December,  but  there  is  some  un- 
certainty when  one  wishes  to  extend  the  season  up 
to  February.  I  find  that  the  defoliation  which  in- 
evitably takes  place  during  December  seriously 
affects  the  expansion  of  the  buds,  and  as  the  year 
approaches  its  end  the  roots  come  into  a  more  or 
less  torpid  condition.  In  private  gardens,  where 
the  plants  can  have  ample  space,  the  effects  of 
short  days  and  decreasing  light  are  not  so  marked, 
but  growers  for  profit,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of 
their  space,  pack  their  plants  so  closely,  that  there 
can  be  but  little  circulation  of  air  among  the 
leaves.  In  a  mild  winter,  when  the  ventilators  can 
be  almost  daily  opened,  the  foliage  will  remain 
till  the  new  year  in  fair  condition,  but  in  severe 
ones,  such  as  the  last,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  by  that  time. 

J.  C.  B. 


Chrysanthemum  Lime.  C.  Desgranga  and 

the  yellow  sport  G.  Wermig  are  grown  out  of 
doors  well  and  with  fine  effect  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson, 
Morden  Park.  A  number  of  plants,  with  the 
colours  alternate,  is  trained  against  a  low  fence 
alongside  the  path  leading  to  his  house.  Being 
on  the  main  road,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
this  floral  treat  is  appreciated  by  passers  by.  Of 
course  the  plants  have  been  well  cared  for  in  the 
matter  of  water,  and  no  disbudding  has  been  done. 
The  little  hedge  of  bloom  is  a  perfect  mass,  and 
no  more  than  2  feet  high.  In  parts  of  the  garden 
proper  of  Moiden  Park,  these  well-known  early 
kinds  are  planted  pretty  extensively  for  the  supply 
of  cut  blooms  in  quantity.  When  grown  as  they 
are  here  in  well  manured  ground  and  constantly 
supplied  with  water,  these  Chrysanthemums  are 
not  the  least  useful  or  indeed  beautiful  among 
hardy  plants. — H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  is  grown 
at  Morden  Park  in  a  manner  not  often  seen.  The 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  to  a  natural  break  in 
the  first  place,  as  in  the  case  of  those  grown  for 
exhibition  blooms.  This  gives  them  stems  about  1 
yard  high ;  afterwards  they  assume  a  natural 
habit  and  are  not  pinched  or  the  blooms  thinned 
in  any  way.  The  result  is  on  each  plant  a  mul- 
titude of  shoots  covered  with  flower-buds,  which 
will  ultimately  make  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  For 
mixing  with  Palms,  Camellias,  &;c.,  in  large  conser- 
vatories such  plants  are  very  useful. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  White  Viviand  Morel.— 

A  pure  white  bloom  of  the  type  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Agate  at  the  National  Society's  show  the  other 
week.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  sport.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  properly  fixed  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I 
feel  rather  dubious  about  accepting  these  white 
flowers  from  pink  varieties,  as  it  has  so  often  been 
proved  that  they  are  no  other  than  results  from 
early  bud  selection.  Any  way  the  particular 
bloom  under  notice  is  the  best  yet  seen  at  an  ex- 
hibition, and  I  hope  it  may  continue  white  and  be 
seen  in  the  ordinary  season  (November).  If  that 
be  the  case,  a  great  acquisition  is  in  store  for  the 
many  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum. — H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom. — 
This  new  kind,  which  obtained  a  certificate  from 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  will,  it  is 
safe  to  predict,  become  a  favoured  variety  for 
early  blooms.  The  colour  is  a  rich  pleasing  yellow 
and  the  bloom  of  a  light,  feathery  character.  It 
is  especially  free  flowering,  the  specimens  that 
were  shown,  which  were  about  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter, being  cut  from  a  plant  that  bore  a  dozen 
flowers.  Although  exhibited  by  its  namesake,  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham,  can  claim  the  credit  of  raising 
it  from  seed. — H. 

Early  Chrysanthemums  are  certainly  in- 
creasing in  favour,  but  more  varieties  of  stronger 
colour  would  be  welcome.  The  shades  of  colour 
are  in  many  cases  weak  and  lacking  in  va- 
riety. Unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  kind 
that  has  been  raised  of  recent  years  is  M.  Gustave 


Grunerwald,  which  has  been  called  a  pink  coloured 
Mme.  Desgrange — not  an  inapt  comparison.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  that  type,  and 
of  exquisite  colour — pink,  melting  away  to  white. 
At  Kew  we  noticed  that  several  early-flowering 
kinds  are  planted  in  masses,  and  they  assist  greatly 
to  make  the  garden  gay  at  this  season.  Mme. 
Desgrange  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  and '  other 
varieties  are  in  full  bloom.  One  is  Pr^cocite 
Japonaise,  the  flowers  rose  passing  to  crimson  in 
the  centre,  whilst  the  other  is  Pr^cocit6,  the  flowers 
yellow.  Both  are  very  dwarf,  dense  in  growth,  and 
remarkably  showy.  Healthy  groups  of  such  fine 
single  varieties  as  Miss  Ros&  are  smothered  with 
buds.  We  hope  to  see  the  September  and  early 
October  blooming  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  largely  in  all  good  gardens. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums. — Among  the 
many  interesting  things  connected  with  the  Chry- 
santhemum to  be  seen  at  Morden  Park  is  a  batch 
of  promising  plants  from  seedlings  raised  in  Al- 
geria. From  this  source  came  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
a  Japanese  sort  of  great  repute,  and  the  new  light 
yellow  of  last  year,  Le  Prince  du  Bois.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  Mr.  Gibson  will  obtain 
something  equally  valuable  this  year.— S. 
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PLATE  930. 

THE  SMALLER-FLOWERED  CAMELLIAS. 

(with  a  colouked  plate  of  c.  sasanqua.*) 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  garden 
varieties  of  Camellias  that  are  now  in  cultivation 
(nearly  all  of  which  are  double-flowered  forms 
originating  from  C.  japonica),  there  are  very 
few  distinct  species,  and  of  that  limited  num- 
ber the  giant  of  the  genus,  C.  reticulata,  has  been 
illustrated  by  means  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
Garden,  June  14,  1800.  The  present  plate 
represents  C.  Sasanqua,  and  it  is  so  well  portrayed 
thereon,  that  little  need  be  said  concerning  its 
general  appearance.  The  neat,  freely-branched 
habit  of  growth,  small  leaves,  and  flowers  to 
match,  are  all  widely  removed  from  those  cf 
the  forms  in  common  cultivation,  and  as  a  con- 
servatory shrub  it  is  both  handsome  and  dis- 
tinct, while  Messrs.  Veitch  say  it  has  at  Coombe 
Wood  proved  itself  to  be  much  hardier  than 
the  ordinary  Camellias,  and  also  sets  its  buds 
more  freely.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  this  Camellia  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  December  13  last 
year,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
who  also  showed  a  double  white  form  of  the 
same  species.  The  plants  then  exhibited  are 
said  to  have  flowered  in  a  cool  house,  which  at 
that  time  of  the  year  is  especially  noteworthy, 
and  if  this  early  flowering  feature  is  permanent 
it  will  be  an  additional  point  in  favour  of  this 
pretty  little  Camellia.  It  should  make  a  good 
wall  plant  in  favourable  situations,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  employed  by  the  hybridist,  for 
between  this  species  and  some  forms  of  C. 
japonica  a  very  desirable  class  of  Camellias 
might  reasonably  be  anticipated.  C.  Sasanqua 
was  Jound  in  Japan  by  Thunberg  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  soon 
introduced  into  this  country,  but  it  is  now 
([uite  a  rare  plant,  though  Messrs.  Veitch 
are,  I  believe,  busy  working  up  a  stock.  There 
are  several  difl'erent  forms,  some  with  single 
and  others  with  double  blossoms,  while  I  am 
acquainted  with  one  plant  that  has  the  foliage 
prettily  variegated.     The  leaves  of  this  species 
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are  said  to  be  used  for  the  adulteratioi)  of  Tea, 
and  from  the  resemblance  thoy  V)oar  to  some 
forms  (if  the  Tea  plant  (itself  now  regarded  as 
a  Camellia),  such  adulteration  would  be  dithcult 
to  detect.  Four  years  ago  two  single-flowered 
varieties  of  Camellia  were  illustrated  in  Tue 
Oarmkn  as  Japanese  Camellias,  under  which 
heading  several  forms  were  distributed  by  one 
of  our  leading  nurserymen,  and  their  appear- 
ance would  suggest  that  C.  Sasani|uahad  played 
a  part  in  their  production.  The  mere  fact  that 
single  or  at  most  scmi-doublo  Camellias  are 
grown  for  sale  serves  to  show  the  great  diil'er- 
ence  that  takes  place  in  public  opinion,  for 
some  years  ago  single- flowered  forms  of  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  subjects  as  well 
as  Camellias  would  have  been  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  whereas  now  they  have  many 
admirers  and  are  grown  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Where  V.  Sasanqua  is  employed  for 
furnishing  a  wall  out-of-doors,  a  south  position 
should  if  possible  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  in 
order  that  the  wood  maybe  thoroughly  ripened. 

C.\.MELLiA  THEIFERA,  the  second  to  mention  of 
these  smaller  growing  species,  is  the  well-known 
Tea  plant,  which  is  more  generally  met  with  under 
the  generic  name  of  Tliea,  tliough  by  the  latest 
botanical  authorities  it  is  now  included  in  the 
genus  Camellia.  The  flowers  of  this  are  white 
and  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter,  being 
composed  of  five  spreading  petals.  As  a  flowering 
shrub  this  is  not  nearly  as  showy  as  some  of  the  other 
Camellias,  but  still  the  pure  white  blossoms  are 
very  pretty  when  nestling  among  the  dark  green 
leaves.  There  are  several  forms  in  cultivation, 
selected,  however,  more  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  as  Tea  producers  than  for  their  beauty  as 
flowering  shrubs.  Of  the  Tea  plant  there  is  a 
variety  with  variegated  leaves. 

Other  species  of  Camellia  are — 

C.  ECBYOIDES. — A  small-growing,  white-flowered 
kind,  said  to  be  employed  as  a  stock  for  grafting 
purposes  by  the  Chinese,  and  though  introduced  in 
1822,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  can  now  be  obtained 
in  this  country. 

C.  ROS.EFLORA  is  Very  much  in  the  way  of 
C.  Sasanqua,  and  apparently  but  a  variety  of  it. 

C.  OLBIFBRA. — Flowers  white,  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  was  at  one  period  in  cultivation,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  at  the  present  time. 

C.  JAPONIC.^,  so  well  known  as  the  old  single 
red  Camellia,  has  given  rise  to  an  endless  list  of 
cultivated  varieties,  and  is  in  itself  a  really  hand- 
some shrub,  the  foliage  being  more  robust  and  of 
a  richer  hue  than  in  most  of  the  double-flowered 
forms.  This  Camellia  is  used  as  a  stock  on  which 
to  graft  the  others,  and  though  seeds  are  rarely 
produced  in  this  country,  they  are  often  imported, 
and  when  they  germinate  soon  form  stocks  fit  for 
grafting;  while,  singularly  enough,  it  strikes  root 
readily  from  cuttings,  while  the  common  forms  are 
very  dithcult  to  increase  in  this  way. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden  varieties  differ  a 
good  deal  in  shape,  there  being  the  regularly 
imbricated  bloom  as  well  as  the  Anemone- 
flowered  group  ;  while  a  few,  particularly 
flmbriata  alba,  have  the  edges  of  the  petals 
fringed.  T. 


colour,  the  flowers  being  of  a  salmon-pink  shade. 
Liberty,  pale  magenta;  Edith  Owen,  best  de- 
scribed as  rose-magenta,  but  not  a  dead  colour; 
Klambeau,  scarlet;  tialilee,  rose  pink,  very  free, 
and  of  e.Ttcellent  habit ;  and  Souv.  de  Chas. 
Turner  are  all  worth  growing.  The  last  mentioned 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  this  section,  the  flowers  rich 
ro.se-pink,  and  borne  in  large  trusses,  whilst  indi- 
vidually they  are  larger  than  in  any  other  variety. 
To  these  may  bo  added  Beauty  of  .Tersey,  very  free, 
and  of  excellent  habit,  the  flowers  scarlet,  touched 
with  purple  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  white,  suffused  with  a 
lavender  tint ;  and  Mme.  Thibaut,  deep  pink. 
There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  single  kinds,  two 
of  the  finest  being  Masterpiece  and  Victoria.  The 
former  has  rich  crimson- magenta  flowers,  borne 
with  great  freedom,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are 
rose-pink. 


Ivy-leaved  Felargoaiums  at  Swanley. 

The  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  amongst  the  chief 
flowers  grown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  in 
their  Swanley  nurseiy,  but  the  Ivy-leaved  section 
is  also  well  represented.  The  double  kinds  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  we  made  note  of  a  few  of  the 
more  beautiful.  One  of  the  finest  is  Beauty  of 
Castle  Hill,  which  bears  very  large  flowers  of  a 
bright  rosy  colour,  with  a  dark  blotch  on  the 
upper  petals.  It  is  vigorous  and  very  free  bloom- 
ing. Rjecroft  Surprise  is  another  fine  addition,  a 
cross,  we  believe,  between  Mme.  Thibaut  and 
Souv.  de  Chas.  Turner.  We  have  previously  noted 
this  fine  variety  in  The  Garden,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  for  freedom  and  brightness  of 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

It  may  be  thought  tedious  by  some  were  I  to  en- 
large upon  the  importance  of  attending  well  to  the 
heating  of  the  houses  at  this  particular  period  of 
the  year,  but  it  is  of  much  importance  that  sudden 
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falls  of  temperature  should  not  take  place  in  the 
houses  even  if  it  should  happen  that  there  may  be  a 
sudden  change  in  the  external  atmosphere  ;  we  have 
already  had  those  sudden  changes  within  the  last  few 
days.  It  is  even  more  likely  th.-it  we  may  get  such 
changes  in  October.  It  is  generally  towards  morn- 
ing that  the  frost  is  hkely  to  take  effect,  and  as 
we  are  now  entering  the  period  when  sudden  falls 
of  temperature  may  happen,  it  is  well  that  the 
treatment  of  the  houses  should  be  given  when  the 
thermometers  show  a  lower  temperature  than  they 
ought  in  the  morning.  When  the  temperatures 
happen  to  be  very  low  in  the  morning  my  advice 
is,  do  not  sprinkle  any  water  about,  keep  the  doors 
and  ventilators  close,  and  make  up  a  sharp  fire, 
being  careful  not  to  put  on  much  fuel.  One  can 
have  liltle  or  no  control  over  a  fire  when  the  grate 
is  choked  full  of  coke  or  coals,  and  as  the  object 
is  to  get  up  the  temperature  quickly,  a  moderate- 
sized  fire  is  best  for  the  purpose  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  should  the  sun  shine  out  brightly,  it  is  much 
easier  to  damp  up  a  small  or  moderate  fire  than  a 
large  one,  which  would  have  btcome  a  glowing 
mass  rather  too  late  to  do  any  good,  and  with  the 
sun  shining  brightly  would  do  much  harm.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  less  artificial 
heat  that  can  be  used  the  better  in  any  depart- 
ment ;  but  we  have  passed  through  such  a  hot 
period,  and  that  so  recently,  it  would  certainly  for 
a  time  at  least  be  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  the 


temperature  being  2"  or  3°  too  high  rather  than  too 
low.  The  effects  of  cold  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  seen  on  the  foliage  of  some  Orchids  when  it  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  glass.  The  temperature 
of  our  own  warm  house  fell  below  1)0°  on  several 
cold  nights,  owing  to  the  plants  having  to  be  re- 
moved into  another  house  during  painting,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  Calanthes  show 
that  they  do  not  like  it.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  foliage  will  naturally  decay,  but  it  has 
become  blotched  and  marked  in  places  with 
decay  rather  too  early,  showing,  I  think,  that 
it  would  be  better  if  the  temperature  did  not  fall 
below  (15°  at  this  season.  Other  plants,  although 
they  do  not  so  unmistakably  show  its  effects,  may 
feel  it.  All  the  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of 
Phalaenopsids  are  easily  injured  by  being  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below  (J5^,  more  so  if  the  atmo- 
sphere is  over- moist,  because  "  spot  "  is  engendered 
under  those  conditions,  and  this  disease  causes 
much  consternation  amongst  growers.  Although  I 
write  about  it  as  appearing  in  collections,  I  can 
truly  say  that  during  the  thirty  years  I  have  had 
charge  of  Orchid  collections,  it  has  never  once 
showed  itself  on  plants  under  my  charge,  and  I 
fancy  it  is  getting  less  common  than  it  used  to  be. 
This  is  doubtless  owing  to  two  things  :  first,  greater 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  better  houses  to  grow  them  in. 
I  well  remember  the  late  Mr.  Dominy,  who  had  for 
so  long  a  time  charge  of  the  Orchids  at 
Chelsea,  telling  me  that  Vandas  and  some 
other  Orchids  had  never  succeeded  so  well  in 
the  new  houses  where  large  panes  of  glass 
were  used.  He  fancied  that  the  small  panes 
and  sash  bars  about  i\  inches  or  so  asunder 
were  the  best  for  Orchids.  They  were  the 
best  for  engendering  "  spot  "  in  the  winter 
time,  but  I  do  not  fancy  they  are  the  best  for 
the  general  culture  of  the  plants.  Old  growers 
doubtless  can  remember  many  handsome 
specimens  of  Orchids,  especially  Aerides, 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  &c.,  such  as  are  now 
seldom  seen,  but  in  those  days  Orchids  were 
few,  and  handsome  specimens  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
everybody  heard  of  them.  Now  they  are 
plentiful  in  every  public  and  private  collection, 
and  although  I  must  be  cla.ssed  with  the  old 
growers,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  general  health  of  all  the  leading  collec- 
tions is  far  in  advance  of  what  it  used  to 
be  in  the  "  good  old  times  "  of  small  panes  of 
glass  and  sash  bars  placed  closely  together. 

Those  who  are  having  their  housesrepainted, 
as  we  have  had  this  year,  should  not  only 
be  careful  to  see  that  the  plants  are  made 
thoroughly  clean  before  being  placed  in 
the  house  again,  but  it  is  much  better  not  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  get  them  back  again  after  the 
painting  is  finished.  I  fancy  the  smell  of  the 
paint  is  as  bad  for  the  plants  as  it  is  objec- 
tionable to  ourselves  ;  besides,  it  is  in  every 
way  better  that  the  paint  should  he  thoroughly 
hardened  before  the  house  is  shut  up.  I  have 
allowed  a  full  week  for  the  house  to  be  empty 
after  the  painting  was  finished.  During  that  time 
the  pipes  have  been  heated  and  the  ventilators 
open  night  and  dav.  It  is  better  to  make  sure  in 
a  case  of  this  kind.  I  well  remember  some  twenty 
years  ago  one  of  our  best  Orchid  growers  getting 
a  fine  collection  of  Cattleyas  into  bad  health  owing 
to  their  being  placed  too  soon  into  a  freshly  painted 
house— at  any  rate,  I  could  never  see  any  other 
cause  for  it  ;  they  were  without  exception  pictures 
of  health  before  the  house  was  painted,  and  they 
never  did  any  good  afterwards.  I  am  well  aware 
that  other  causes  might  be  at  work,  such  as  change  of 
temperature  in  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  one 
house  to  another,  but  under  careful  management 
this  ought  not  to  happen.  The  careful  cultivator 
will  pay  extra  attention  to  his  plants  when  paint- 
ing is  going  on,  and  I  may  add  that  the  fumes  of 
paint  from  the  pipes  is  even  worse  than  that  from 
the  woodwork.  The  pipes  should  be  heated  when 
the  paint  is  being  applied,  and  if  kept  heated  for 
a  few  days  afterwards  with  an  empty  house  and 
the  ventilators  open,  there  is  not  the  least  cause  for 
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anxiety.  I  have  found  that  keeping  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  rather  pot-bound  does  it  no  harm,  and  if 
the  plants  get  occasional  doses  of  weak  manure 
water  the  leaves  still  retain  their  healthy  gieen 
colour.  Some  of  our  large  specimens  have  been 
in  the  .same  flower-pots  tor  two  and  three  years  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  quite  time  that  they  should  be  re- 
potted, and  this  will  be  done  in  a  few  days,  using 
good  fibrous  yellow  loam,  a  little  good  peat,  sand, 
and  decayed  manure.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  BoUeas,  Pescatoreas  and  plants  of  this  class. 
See  that  the  leaves  are  quite  free  from  red  spider, 
and  that  the  plants  are  kept  near  the  glass  roof  in 
a  moist  equable  temperature  of  about  60°.  As 
many  of  them  will  be  in  growth  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  temperature  of  the  house  is  im- 
portant. J.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cabdoons — The  blanching  of  these  must  now  be 
proceeded  with.  The  plan  of  earthing  at  intervals 
is  not  the  best,  one  earthing  up  about  now  being 
sufficient  to  ensure  well-blanched  produce.  Care, 
however,  has  to  be  taken  that  the  plants  are 
perfectly  diy  before  being  confined,  as  if  this  is 
neglected  the  chances  are  the  stems  will  decay. 
Any  small  leaves  or  suckers  clustering  about  the 
base  must  be  removed.  Being  of  strong  growth, 
the  outer  leaves  must  be  gathered  well  up  together, 
and  then  with  some  well-twisted  hay-bands  com- 
mence to  bind  the  stems  well  around  from  the 
bottom,  binding  closely  up  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
top.  This  being  finished,  the  whole  must  be  well 
banked  up  with  soil,  bringing  the  sides  up  sharply, 
and  making  smooth  with  the  back  ot  a  spade  so 
as  to  throw  off  wet.  Any  strong  flowerless  growths 
of  Globe  Artichokes  which  were  reserved  and 
prepared  for  Chards  should  now  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Cardoons,  there  being  but  little  if  any 
difference  when  cooked. 

Young  Carrots  in  frames.— On  frames  in 
which  young  Carrots  were  sown  for  maintaining 
a  supply  during  the  winter  months  the  lights 
must  now  be  placed  so  as  to  keep  them  free  from 
cold  autumnal  rains,  and  also  frosts.  Where  a  sow- 
ing was  made  on  a  south  border  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  Bracken  or  litter  covering  should  be  left 
off  until  protection  from  frost  is  necessary. 

Storing  Onions.— Where  the  Onions  were  not 
spoiled  by  t'ae  Onion  fly,  good  crops  will  have  been 
secured  and  also  harvested  in  fine  condition,  the 
bulbs  being  now  very  firm  and  clean.  But  to 
necessitate  their  keeping  sound  and  good  through- 
out the  winter,  it  is  very  essential  that  they  should 
be  stored  well  and  in  suitable  quarters.  If  the 
bulbs  are  stored  where  they  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  warmth  and  also  close,  they  will  not 
be  long  in  starting  into  growth,  when,  of  courfe, 
their  keeping  properties  will  be  much  impaired, 
damp  also  being  an  enemy  to  guard  against,  this 
causing  decay.  The  best  position  is  a  cool  and 
airy  loft  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  frost, 
laying  the  bulbs  out  thinly.  The  bulbs  kef  p  the 
longest  when  they  are  roped,  and  where  the  crop 
is  short  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  means  ot 
preserving  them  so  as  to  prolong  the  supply.  Where 
there  is  not  a  good  store,  the  "ropes"  may  be 
hung  up  in  an  open  shed,  and  then  during  severe 
frost  they  may  be  taken  down  and  placed  away 
from  harm,  to  be  replaced  again  after  the  frost  has 
passed  away. 

Pricking  out  Cabbage  plants.— The  plants 
of  the  succession  kinds  of  Cabbage,  such  as  Enfield 
Market,  Nonpareil,  or  any  other  approved  kind, 
may  be  planted  out  into  their  respective  positions 
directly  they  are  fit,  these  forming  a  good  succes- 
sion to  the  early  varieties  recommended  to  be 
planted  in  a  former  calendar.  In  the  case  of 
ground  not  being  ready,  the  young  plants  should 
be  pricked  out  into  nursery  beds  to  come  in  for 
spring  planting,  as  if  left  as  they  are  in  the  seed 
bed  they  become  overgrown,  and  in  this  state  are 
apt  to  suffer  if  a  severe  winter  should  come  upon  us. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  prick  out  a  bed  of  any  small 
plants  left  over  from  the  earlier  plantings  for  filling 
up  any  gaps  in  the  spring. 


Mustard  and  Cress — The  season  is  now  past 
for  raising  this  under  cool  conditions.  A  succes- 
sion in  mo.st  cases  being  a  necessity,  the  sowings 
should  take  place  at  not  less  than  weekly  intervals. 
Although  such  a  simple  crop,  there  are  often 
failures  with  it,  decaying  sometimes  just  before 
ready  for  use.  This  is  mainly  on  account  of  using 
exhausted  soil,  which  probably  has  produced  a  crop 
or  two  previously.  The  soil  must  be  rich  and  light, 
and  also  fresh,  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty  if 
given  sufficient  warmth  and  moisture.  Ordinary 
cutting  boxes  are  the  most  suitable,  these  being 
tilled  with  soil,  the  rougher  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  layer  of  fine  for  the  surface.  A 
gentle  watering  should  be  given  previous  to  and 
after  sowing.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  add  that 
the  seeds  should  he  pressed  in.  Shade  heavily,  as 
darkness  is  essential  both  for  regular  germination 
and  securing  a  sufficient  length  of  stem.  When 
ready  for  use  remove  to  a  cooler  position. 

A.  Young. 
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Early  bulbs.— Roman  Hyacinths.— Where  the 
bulbs  have  been  obtained  and  potted  or  boxed  up 
early  as  advised,  the  forwardest  will  now  be  well 
adv.anced  in  growth  both  at  the  roots  and  upwards. 
In  our  case  the  shoots  are  fully  3  inches  in  length  ; 
these  with  a  little  steady  warmth  will  soon  be  in 
flower  to  commence  the  season.  Alter  a  few  boxes 
have  been  thus  brought  for  the  very  earliest,  the 
others  will  follow  from  the  earliest  started  ones  in 
the  cold  frames  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 
We  have  moved  the  early  boxed  ones  under  cover 
for  several  days ;  in  doing  so  we  found  that  the 
roots  had  already  penetrated  into  the  ashes  be- 
neath. This  fact  proves  that  they  will  come  on 
well  with  but  little  inducement.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  force  early  when  good  root  action  has 
not  taken  place.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
failure,  and  if  this  does  then  occur,  it  is  not  fair  to 
blame  the  quality  of  the  bulbs  when  the  fault  lies 
nearer  home.  Look  to  it  that  none  suffer  for  want 
of  water;  the  roots  will  not  work  kindly  in  the 
soil  it  it  be  on  the  dry  side,  and  this  may  possibly 
happen  where  the  rainfall  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
cient to  thoroughly  penetrate  to  the  bulbs  and  their 
surroundings.  If  any  bulbs  have  not  yet  been 
potted  up  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting 
the  work  done,  otherwise  the  bulbs  by  later  expo- 
sure will  be  weakened  in  growth ;  even  if  not 
wanted  until  the  turn  of  days,  it  is  better  to  pot 
up  and  then  keep  them  quite  cool. 

Other  Hyacinths.  —  The  general  stock  of 
these  should  now  be  got  in,  as,  in  the  other  case 
just  quoted,  these  also  will  be  none  the  better  for 
remaining  out  of  the  soil  any  longer.  One  of  the 
best  successions  to  the  Roman  Hyacinth  is  the 
straw-coloured  French,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
yet  fully  realised.  It  will  come  into  flower  very 
well  for  Christmas  if  potted  at  once,  although  I 
would  prefer  to  have  had  it  done  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  back;  thus  it  will  be  a  fitting  com- 
panion to  the  later  Roman.  The  older  type  of 
Hyacinths  for  forcing  from  Christmas  should  at 
once  be  put  in  ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  rather  late  for 
early  work  if  time  be  allowed  for  rooting.  The 
earliest  kinds  can  be  easily  chosen  from  a  good 
bulb  catalogue  ;  these  bulbs  it  will  pay  to  order 
by  the  dozen  far  better  than  only  having  one  or 
two  of  each  sort.  Choose  the  best  and  depend  on 
these  after  having  secured  the  desired  colours.  No 
fault  can  be  found  that  the  early  sorts  are  in  any 
sense  dear  ones  to  purchase,  and  as  these  prove  of 
the  greatest  value  through  January  and  February, 
they  should  not  be  lightly  passed  over.  In  potting 
these  and  the  later  sorts  at  one  time,  each  should 
be  kept  separate  from  the  other,  so  as  to  save 
future  trouble.  The  early  ones  may  well  be  potted 
up  in  trebles,  thus  producing  a  far  better  effect. 
For  this  purpose  6-inch  pots  are  the  best  ones  to 
choose,  a  saving  of  pots  and  room  also  being  thus 
effected. 

Other BULB.s.—These,as  Tulips  and  theNarcissi, 
should  also  be  got  in  at  once  ;  good  sorts  of  each 
should  be  depended  upon.  Keizer  Kroon,  Vermilion 


Brilliant,  and  the  old  Tournesol  are  not  easily 
surpassed  for  utility  amongst  the  former,  nor  are 
Grand  Monarque,  Gloriosa,  and  Soliel  d'Or  of  the 
latter.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  such  fine  kinds  as 
Bazelman  major,  but  unfortunately  it  is  still  dear. 
The  Daffodils  should  also  be  potted  or  boxed  up 
without  any  further  delay,  more  particularly  if 
they  are  intended  for  early  forcing.  Tliese  are  as 
likely  to  fail  as  any  bulb,  when  forcing  is  attempted, 
if  the  roots  are  not  well  in  advance.  Where  such 
as  Crocus  and  Scillas  are  found  to  be  of  service,  as 
in  the  conservatory  or  elsewhere,  these  also  should 
be  attended  to.  They  both  make  a  beautiful  dis- 
play when  in  flower,  giving  colours  not  obtainable 
so  easily  in  other  things. 

LiLiUM  Harrisi.— The  earliest  bulbs  are  already 
to  hand  from  Bermuda,  and  no  time  should  1)0  lost 
in  securing  them  for  early  flowering.  In  any  case 
I  would  prefer  to  get  them  in  at  once  to  save  in- 
jury by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  These  will 
often  start  into  growth  of  their  own  accord  if  not 
kept  quite  cool ;  this  is  no  more  desirable  in  their 
case  than  in  others  already  instanced.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  use  large  pots  for  this  Lily.  What  are 
termed  small  32's  or  large  48's  are  amply  large 
enough  for  the  best  of  bulbs  when  potted  singly. 
In  larger  pots  with  more  soil  there  is  the  risk  of  too 
much  water  being  given  them,  the  roots  conse- 
quently suffering  long  before  their  work  is  done, 
the  flowers  thereby  being  weakened. 

Lilies  oi'  the  Valley'. — The  earliest  of  these 
will  soon  be  to  hand ;  then  if  extremely  early  flowers 
are  desirable  they  should  be  potted  at  once  when 
they  can  be  started  ;  otherwise  I  prefer  to  let  them 
rest  awhile  after  being  potted  up.  As  a  rule  I  think 
Christmas  is  quite  early  enough  to  have  them  in 
flower.  Do  not  in  any  case  let  the  single  Berlin  crowns 
be  exposed  after  their  arrival,  otherwise  the  roots 
will  be  weakened  beyond  recovery.  Immediately 
they  are  received  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  plan  to  dip 
them  into  water  for  a  few  hours  and  then  plunge 
in  soil  or  cocoa  fibre  refuse  to  keep  them  moist  until 
potted. 

Freesias. — None  should  be  left  out  of  the  soil 
any  longer  now.  If  not  wanted'  for  forcing  it  is  all 
the  same,  the  small  tubers  suffering,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  shrivel  if  left  exposed.  Pot  up  and  keep 
quite  cool  is  the  better  plan.  Early  potted  ones,  I 
note,  are  already  several  inches  high,  but  for  these 
a  cold  frame  will  still  be  good  enough  for  weeks 
to  come.  James  Hudson. 
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Melons  — Without  being  actually  in  great  demand, 
a  few  late  Melons  are  yet  very  serviceable,  being  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  more  than  ordinarily 
meagre  list  of  dessert  fruit.  In  order  to  keep  the 
latest  formed  fruit  swelling  freely,  rather  high 
temperatures  must  be  maintained,  70°  being  the 
lowest  figures  permissible  during  the  night,  with  a 
slight  increase  in  the  daytime.  Keep  the  soil 
uniformly  moist,  liquid  manure  being  applied  occa- 
sionally, especially  where  the  roots  are  much  con- 
fined. Remove  all  superfluous  shoots  and  sling  up 
the  fruit  at  first  by  means  of  ties  at  the  stem,  a 
few  strings  or  strips  of  raflia  being  passed  under 
and  round  the  fruit  a  short  time  before  the  ripen- 
ing period  commences.  When  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  fruit  are  fully  grown  and  are  on  the  point  of 
colouring,  give  rather  less  water  at  the  roots,  but 
at  no  time  permit  the  soil  to  become  dust-dry. 
Remember  also  that  the  fruit  nets  most  perfectly 
when  not  unduly  shaded  by  foliage.  Late  fruit 
keeps  very  much  longer  after  it  is  ripe  than  do 
Melons  cut  earlier  in  the  season.  If  cut  before 
they  are  either  cracked  or  on  the  point  ot  separat- 
ing from  the  footstalks,  they  will  keep  well  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  in  a  dry  fruit-room  and  be 
found  good  to  eat  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Hero 
of  Lockinge  and  Blenheim  Orange  are  among  the 
best  keepers. 

Crcu.MBEUs. — Where  red  spider  has  been  kept 
in  check,  plants  put  out  in  ridges  in  well-heated 
houses  some  time  in  July  or  early  in  August  will 
very  probably  be  nearly  or  quite  as  productive  as 
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at  any  time  previously.  If  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  bearing  state  for  some  time 
longer,  rather  light  cropping  ought  to  be  the  rule, 
nearly  or  quite  fully-grown  fruit  in  particular 
being  kept  closely  cut.  Cucumbers  are  certainly 
at  their  best  when  used  quickly,  but  will  at  this 
time  of  year  keep  fairly  well  if  stored  in  a  cool 
room  with  only  their  footstalks  in  water.  Cut  out 
exhausted  growths  and  allow  some  of  the  cleaner 
young  shoots  to  extend  freely  before  stopping,  this 
stimulating  root-action  and  is  also  the  means  of 
getting  a  number  of  fruiting  side  shoots.  If  the 
reserved  older  leaves  are  syringed  with  water  in 
which  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been 
mixed,  this  effectually  checks  the  increase  and 
spread  of  red  spider.  Overhead  syringing  should 
be  resorted  to  only  on  clear  days  towards  noon, 
and  much  less  water  at  the  roots  than  heretofore 
should  be  given.  There  is  no  necessity  to  venti- 
late at  any  part  of  the  day,  both  old  plants  and 
younger  ones  thriving  best  when  the  house  is  kept 
constantly  close.  The  night  temperature  ought 
not  to  fall  below  70°,  and  a  fair  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of 
damping  down  the  walls  and  floors  occasionally. 
Quite  young  plants  that  are  to  bear  fruit  during 
the  winter  ought  especially  to  ba  lightly  cropped. 
After  the  trellis  is  thinly  covered  with  haulm 
practise  close  stopping  of  side  shoots,  one,  or  at  the 
most  two  joints  being  left  to  all  that  there  is  good 
room  for.  A  brisk  heat  and  moderately  moist  at 
mosphere  being  sustained,  root  action  will  be 
brisk,  quite  filling  the  lumps  of  fibrous  loam  given 
occasionally  by  way  of  a  top-dressing  with  fibres. 
Very  much  depends  on  this  root  activity,  and  the 
loam  ought  always  to  be  as  coarse  and  open  as 
possible. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — This  season  there 
ought  to  be  few  or  no  plants  not  well  established, 
but  if  from  any  cause  the  final  potting  was  late  or 
the  plants  are  very  weakly,  it  is  advisable  to  do 
something  towards  assisting  them  to  mature  their 
growth.  All  that  stand  in  need  of  it  should  be 
placed  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  being  raised  well  up 
to  the  glass,  freely  ventilated,  and  not  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots.  It  is  yet  somewhat  early 
to  store  Strawberries  in  pots  in  rough  pits  or 
frames,  but  all  should  be  moved  with  a  view  to 
preventing  roots  from  leaving  the  pots,  being  also 
cleared  of  runners  and  weeds  if  any.  If  a  single 
strong  crown  is  preferred  to  two  or  three,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  remove  all  but  the  stoutest,  and  the 
latter  will  plump  up  more  strongly  accordingly. 

Lifting  fruiting  Strawberries.  —  A  con- 
siderable number  of  plants  that  fruited  in  the 
open  early  last  season,  in  addition  to  those  that 
were  turned  out  from  forcing  houses,  have  borne, 
or  are  bearing  good  second  crops.  So  heavy  are 
these  late  crops,  that  it  would  pay  well  in  many 
cases  to  lift  a  number  of  plants  in  order  that  the 
unripe  fruit  may  have  a  chance  of  swelling  and 
ripening  under  glass.  Heavy  rains  having  fallen, 
the  soil  may  have  become  well  moistened,  other- 
wise it  will  be  better  to  use  the  watering  pot 
freely  before  lifting  rather  than  attempt  remoisten- 
ing  the  hard,  dry  soil  subsequently.  They  should 
be  dug  up  with  a  moderately  large  ball  of  soil 
about  the  roots,  and  be  placed  in  pots  that  will 
hold  them  without  a  severe  reduction  being  neces- 
sary. What  little  fresh  soil  is  needed  ought  to  be 
rather  rich.  The  smaller  pots  may  be  set  on 
shelves  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries,  the  fruit 
ripening  well  in  these  or  other  cool,  light  quarters. 
Some  of  the  plants  may  need  10-incli  pots,  and 
these  can  be  arranged  in  the  front  of  fruit  houses 
generally. 

Storing  loam.— After  enough  rain  has  fallen 
to  well  moisten  turf,  and  before  it  becomes 
saturated,  is  the  time  to  cut  and  store  for  future 
use.  Very  often  there  is  no  choice,  fruit  growers 
in  such  cases  having  to  do  the  best  they  can  with 
available  material.  For  Pines  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  a  good  brown  fibrous  loam  should 
be  forthcoming,  nothing  but  the  thin  strip  of  turf 
from  an  old,  well-drained  pasture  being  really  suit- 
able for  these.  It  ought  to  be  cut  and  stacked, 
grass  downwards,  apart  from  the  rest,  and  if  kept 
fairly  dry  should  be  in  prime  condition   for  use 


next  spring.  Also  cut  and  stack  turves  not  more 
than  2  inches  thick  for  Vines,  Peaches,  Cucumbers 
and  such  like.  A  rather  strong  loam  best  suits  the 
first-named,  and  in  fact  most  other  fruit  trees,  but 
Cucumbers  should  have  soil  with  little  or  no  clay 
in  it.  Melons,  on  the  other  hand,  thrive  best  in  a 
solid  root-run,  librous  loam  not  being  indispens- 
able in  this  case.  In  many  instances  the  soil 
immediately  below  the  top  strip  of  turf  would  suit 
Melons  well,  and  could  be  dug  in  quantity,  ordi- 
nary garden  soil  being  substituted  and  the  turf 
restored  to  its  original  position.  If  the  removal 
of  turf  is  objected  to,  and  it  is  a  very  common 
occurrence,  the  same  plan  might  be  adopted  when 
fresh  loam  is  required  in  quantity  for  other 
purposes.  The  turf  should  be  pared  rather  thinly, 
and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  dig  a  tbin  layer  of 
fairly  fibrous  loam  from  underneath.  Rather  rich 
fibrous  loam  answers  best  for  top-dressings,  and  if 
a  thin  layer  of  good  farmyard  manure  alternates 
with  the  turf  in  a  stack,  this  will  improve  it  con- 
siderably. Soil  generally  should  be  stacked  where 
there  will  be  no  likelihood  of  its  becoming  saturated 
by  stagnant  water,  and  where  also  the  roots  of 
Elms  or  other  forest  trees  cannot  reach  it.  A 
hard,  dry  bottom  is  preferable. 

Practical. 
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ROSES  AT  COLCHESTER. 
The  present  year,  although  exceptionally  trying 
for  the  flowers  of  Roses,  has  not  affected  the 
plants.  We  are  surprised  at  their  healthy  and 
vigorous  aspect,  rewarding  us  at  this  late  date 
with  a  profusion  of  bloom.  It  is  the  Tea  section 
in  particular  that  is  most  noteworthy,  and  when 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  at  Colchester  a 
few  days  ago  the  plants  were  in  full  beauty, 
giving  promise  of  continuing  in  that  condition  for 
several  weeks.  Roses  this  year  have  proved  most 
quixotic.  The  calculations  of  exhibitors  have  been 
entirely  upset,  and  in  Essex — in  fact  the  eastern 
counties  generally — the  flowers  at  the  time  the 
shows  were  in  full  swing  were  not  in  perfection. 
Those  who  care  little  for  shows  do  not  grumble  at 
this,  as  the  autumn  display  is  highly  enjoyable. 
The  nursery  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  stands  on  hilly 
ground,  overlooking,  so  to  speak,  the  town  of  Col- 
chester, and  here  on  this  exposed  breezy  spot  the 
Roses  flouiisb  in  a  way  seldom  seen  in  other  parts 
of  England.  Of  course  the  highest  culture  is 
given,  and  at  an  interval  of  a  few  years  the 
position  is  changed,  whilst  the  soil  is  of  deep, 
strong  character,  with  the  result  that  the  Roses 
are  in  the  rudest  health.  All  classes  are  grown, 
and  especial  attention  is  being  given  to  the  garden 
types,  as  the  Provence,  Moss,  Bourbon  and  others, 
which  are  increasing  greatly  in  favour.  We  have 
only  to  visit  an  exhibition  to  know  this,  and  the 
splendid  bunches  of  flowers  are  amongst  the  most 
pleasing  features.  The  Roses  are  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  Brier  stock,  and  Mr.  Cant  gives 
preference  to  the  cutting  Brier. 

It  is  the  Tea  section  that  we  may  first  mention. 
Jean  Ducher  has  proved  one  of  the  best  varieties 
this  year,  and  though  a  comparatively  old  Rose, 
having  been  distributed  by  Ducher  in  LSTl,  it  is  of 
note,  the  plants  strong  in  growth,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  charming  yellow  shade,  suffused  with  salmon, 
which  is  touched  with  rose  in  the  centre.  Marie 
van  Houtte  is  also  superb  this  year.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  behaviour  of  certain  varieties 
placed  under  similar  conditions.  Mme.  Pierre 
Guillot,  one  of  Guillot's  most  recent  additions,  is 
evidently  of  no  good  for  England,  at  least  in  the 
eastern  counties  it  refuses  to  bloom  with  freedom, 
the  flowers  developing  far  better  under  glass. 
Sappho,  raised  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  is  a 
splendid  variety  as  seen  here,  a  good  garden  Rose, 
exceptionally  free,  the  flowers  of  an  apricot  colour, 
suffused  with  rose,  passing  to  rich  yellow  in  the 
centre.  Very  beautiful  is  the  variety  Mme.  Bravy, 
which  is  a  very  old  kind.  It  was  sent  out  by 
Guillot  as  far  back  as  1848,  the  flowers  of  charm- 


ing shape,  white,  suffused  with  delicate  pink  in 
the  centre.  It  is  still  one  of  the  best  of  the  Tea- 
scented  varieties.  Princess  of  Wales,  one  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Bennett's  seedlings,  was  in  full 
bloom,  but  it  varies  greatly  in  colour,  sometimes 
almost  a  rich  rose ;  the  characteristic  colour  is 
deep  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  the  outer 
petals  touched  with  rose.  Rows  of  Rubens  are 
worth  noting,  and  also  of  the  variety  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  which  is  placed  against  Catherine 
Mermet,  its  parent.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  except  the  important  one  of  colour,  the 
sport  being  white,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and  of 
great  value  for  cutting.  A  Rose  that  will  be  useful 
in  the  garden  is  Grand  Due  Guillaume  dc  Luxem- 
bourg, to  give  its  full  name,  but  an  abbreviated  form 
of  this  is  essential.  French  raisers  seem  slllicted 
with  a  mania  to  give  names  to  their  novelties  of 
inordinate  length,  but  no  greater  mistake  can  be 
made.  This  new  Tea  Rose  will  not,  we  think,  be 
of  much  account  for  exhibition,  but  the  rosy-col- 
oured flowers  are  bright,  produced  freely,  and  the 
plant  is  compact  and  vigorous.  It  was  raised  by 
Soupert  and  Notting. 

In  a  field  of  several  acres  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
standards  and  half-standards,  and  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  our  readers  to  give  an  indication  of  the  most 
successful  varieties  in  this  form.  Amongst  Hybrid 
Perpetual  varieties,  Merveille  de  Lyon  is  one  of  the 
finest.  It  is  a  splendid  Rose  and  makes  sturdy 
half-standards,  the  large  flowers  of  a  creamy  white 
colour  touched  with  ro.se.  Of  course,  Mrs.  John 
Laing  is  of  note,  but  this  seems  to  succeed  under 
all  forms.  La  France  did  not  bloom  well  in  the 
summer,  but  it  is  very  beautiful  just  now  ;  whilst 
a  note  may  be  made  of  the  popular  Marechal  Niel 
as  a  half-standard,  a  large  break  of  this  kind  being 
in  bloom.  It  makes  a  better  climber  for  the  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse  when  grown  as  a  half- 
standard  than  as  a  dwarf.  When  visiting  Mr.  Cant 
some  time  ago  we  mentioned  Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  raised  by  the  celebrated  Verdier.  It  was 
very  beautiful  in  late  September,  and  also  flowered 
freely  during  the  summer  months.  The  flowers 
are  clear  shining  rose  in  colour,  bright  in  the  gar- 
den and  useful  for  exhibition.  Curiously  this  year 
the  dark  Roses  have  been  in  perfection,  and  kinds 
that  seldom  prove  satisfactory  were  in  superb  con- 
dition, such  as  Pierre  Isotting,  of  intense  colour, 
rich  crimson,  touched  with  a  purplish  tone.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  dark  Roses  would  have 
been  burnt  up  by  the  fierce  sun,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  only  reason  why  this  type  fails  in 
warm  countries  is  the  scorching  of  the  petals 
through  excessive  heat,  but  in  the  height  of  the 
show  season  the  dark  Roses  were  the  most  beauti- 
ful, in  spite  of  tropical  sunshine.  We  think  that 
the  expel ience  of  Mr.  Cant  is  general.  Theie  has 
been  much  discussion  respecting  the  American 
kind  named  Waban,  a  Tea-scented  variety,  but  it  is 
not  thought  much  of  here.  The  flowers  are  pleas- 
ing in  a  way  and  the  crimson  colouring  is  bright, 
but  it  is  not  a  Rose  for  general  cultivation.  Per- 
haps a  more  lengthy  trial  of  it  will  produce  a 
better  impression.  Mme.  de  Watteville,  a  Rose 
which  is  of  delightful  beauty  when  in  true  cha- 
racter, was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cant  and  raised  by 
Guillot.  It  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  one  would  like 
this  year,  although  on  half-standards  we  saw  some 
very  good  blooms,  but  they  are  not  constant.  Such 
favourites  as  Mme.  Lambard,  Anna  Ollivier,  Sou- 
venir d'Elise,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Cusin,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  inclined  much  to  mildew,  Luciole, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Amazone,  the  Hjbrid  Tea  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau  and  Isabella  Sprunt  are  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Nothing  except  Roses  have  a  place  in  this 
nursery,  and  every  style  is  grown.  We  were  pleased 
with  a  tine  break  of  climbing  kinds,  including  many 
that  are  little  known  as  yet  in  gardens.  Ote  of  these 
is  Henriette  de  Beauveau,  one  of  Lacbarme's  acqui- 
sitions, and  sent  out  in  18S7.  But  it  is  not  often 
seen,  although  a  very  fine  climber,  strong,  free  and 
useful  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open.  The 
flowers  are  rich  yellow,  full  and  very  sweetly 
scented.  Mme.  Berard  is  of  the  Dijon  type,  but  it 
is  diflBcult  to  eclipse  in  general  excellence  the 
old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a  Rose  for  every  garden,  and 
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without  rival  for  freedom,  fragrance  and  hardiness, 
in  spite  of  what  some  writers  aver,  that  there  are 
other  superior  kinds.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  their  names.  A  strong  growing  climber 
comparatively  little  known  is  the  Tea-scented 
Dachesse  d'Auerstadt,  one  of  Bernaix's  acquisi- 
tions. The  flowers  when  in  the  bud  are  deep 
yellow,  but  on  expansion  get  a  tinge  of  nankeen 
colour.  It  may  be  recommended  for  the  sake  of 
variety  amongst  climbers,  because,  however  beau- 
tiful a  certain  kind  may  be,  it  should  be  varied 
with  others.  W.  A.  Richaidson  was  superb  for 
colour,  and  L'Ideal,  raised  by  Nabonnand,  was 
bright  with  many  flowers.  It  is  exquisite  in  the 
bud,  but  the  flowers  are  thin  when  fully  expanded, 
the  colour,  however,  being  yellow  and  crimson 
ehaded,  touched  with  gold.  It  makes  a  strong 
rambling  growth.  One  of  the  most  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  Gloire  de  Dijin  type  is  Kaiserin 
Friedrich,  which  was  raised  by  Drogem idler.  It  is 
distinct,  but  resembles  most  closely  Mme.  Berard, 
the  flowers  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  apricot  in  the 
centre,  a  few  petals  perhaps  tipped  with  rose. 
Judging  from  the  specimens  here,  it  is  of  strong 
growth.  Climbing  Niphetos  has  become  a  tho- 
roughly well  established  climber,  and  it  was  very 
beautiful  at  Colchester.  When  first  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  we  thought  it 
too  close  to  Niphetos  itself  for  any  award,  but  the 
climbing  habit  is  very  pronounced,  whilst  as 
regards  freedom  and  beauty  of  flowers  it  is  identi- 
cal. A  very  welcome  climbing  Rose  is  Climbing 
Perle  des  Jardins,  which  is  most  suitable  for 
walls  or  under  glass.  It  has  bloomed  remarkably 
well  this  year,  and  is  a  sport  from  Perle  des 
Jardins.  A  Rose  that  has  been  exhibited  frequently 
this  year  is  Gustave  Regis,  a  good  variety  for  a 
wall  and  of  vigorous  growth.  The  flowers  are 
nankeen-yellow,  and  in  the  early  summer  the  buds 
are  very  long,  but  not  in  the  autumn.  A  new  Rose 
that  has  not  yet  bloomed  at  Colchester  is  Climbing 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  sent  to  Mr.  Cant  from 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Australia,  where  we  believe  it 
originated.  It  is  described  as  a  vigorous  climbing 
sport  from  the  old  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and 
if  it  is  as  fine  in  other  respects  will  be  a  valuable 
novelty. 

A  Rose  that  has  been  exhibited  on  several  occa- 
sions remarkably  well  by  Mr.  Cant  is  Gustave 
Piganeau,  one  of  Fernet  and  Ducher's  finest  seed- 
lings. The  fiower  is  of  immense  size  and  almost 
faultless  for  exhibition,  its  colour  being  perhaps 
best  described  as  a  deep  shade  of  carmine.  It 
promises  to  be  as  useful  as  Ulrich  Brunner,  which 
became  a  favourite  at  once.  Three  other  Roses 
may  be  mentioned,  and  one  is  Mons.  de  Morand, 
sent  out  by  Schwartz  in  1H91.  The  flower  is  large, 
and  the  colour  deep  velvety  crimson.  Judging 
from  the  plants  here,  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  kind. 
Gen.  Baron  Berge  appeared  about  the  same  time, 
and  is  one  of  Pernet  p6re's  additions.  This  will 
prove,  we  think,  a  good  dark  Rose  for  the  garden, 
the  flowers  bright  red  and  very  free.  It  is  a  good 
grower.  Amongst  Teas  a  very  fine  Rose  of  com- 
paratively recent  date  is  Ernest  Metz,  a  variety 
highly  prized  in  the  garden  and  exhibition,  the 
flowers  soft  carnation-rose,  which  deepens  in  the 
centre.  They  are  held  on  a  sturdy  stem,  and  use- 
ful for  cutting.  A  bed  of  it  in  the  garden  is  full 
of  charm,  and  the  plant  blooms  well  through  the 
autumn. 

The  Manetti  stock  is  not  in  great  favour  at  Col- 
chester, as  we  have  previously  remarked,  but  a 
large  break  is  on  this  stock,  and  the  varieties  com- 
prise twelve  of  the  most  useful  garden  Roses  in 
cultivation.  We  give  the  names,  as  such  a  short 
and  select  list  might  prove  of  value  to  amateurs 
who  want  only  a  few  kinds.  They  are  the  old,  but 
still  worthy  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Gustave  Piganeau,  La  France,  Marie 
Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Suzanne  Marie  de  Rodocanachi,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Prince  Arthur,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
and  Jeanne  Dickson,  raised  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  a  splendid  variety,  the  flowers  large, 
silvery  rose  in  colour,  and  very  fragrant. 

An  important  and  fast-increasing  class  of  Roses 
is  that  called  the  Hybrid   Tea-scented,   but  this 


section  is  getting  much  mixed,  some  of  the  more 
recent  additions  being  as  like  a  Hybrid  Perpetual 
as  a  Tea.  But  we  place  all  kinds  under  this  head- 
ing that  are  so  arranged  in  the  best  catalogues.  The 
Hybrid  Teas  this  year  have  been  in  most  places  a 
complete  failure,  with  the  exception  of  the  varie- 
ties Grace  Darling  and  La  Fraicheur ;  but  at  the 
present  time  they  are  making  amends  for  their 
behaviour  earlier  in  the  season,  several  kinds 
blooming  very  freely.  Grace  Darling,  which  is  one 
of  Mr.  Henry  Bennett's  best  Roses,  is  a  thoroughly 
good  variety  for  gardens.  It  commences  to  bloom 
early  and  is  one  of  the  last  to  cease,  whilst  weather 
feems  to  have  little  influence  upon  it.  The  flowers 
are  full,  creamy  white,  lightly  touched  with  rose, 
and  the  petals  are  margined  with  the  same  shade  ; 
whilst  both  leafage  and  growth  are  exceptionally 
robust.  Mr.  Cant  praises  La  Fraicheur  highly, 
and  plants  on  the  cutting  Brier  are  very  fine, 
whilst  in  pots  it  is  first-class.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rosy  shade  touched  with  carmine,  and  the  buds 
long,  expanding  into  a  full  handsome  bloom.  Lady 
Henry  Grosvenor,  quite  a  new  Rose,  is  especially 
recommended  for  pots,  and  its  blush-white  colour 
is  certainly  pleasing.  One  of  the  more  famous  ac- 
quisitions to  this  section  is  the  variety  Caroline 
Testout,   a  very   beautiful    Rose,  and  the  plants 


upon  this  stock  and  in  rude  health.  Near  Mr 
Cant's  residence  are  some  noble  bushes  of  well- 
known  kinds,  which  show  the  beauty  of  the  Rose 
when  advanced  in  age,  large  standards  covering 
much  ground  and  giving  hundreds  of  flowers. 


MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 


This  disease  has  come  on  very  suddenly — in  fact 
during  the  last  week  my  plants  have  become 
smothered  with  it.  Of  the  two,  I  think  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  upon  the  Brier  stock  are  most 
affected.  There  is  no  disease  more  annoying  or 
destructive  among  autumnal  Roses  than  mildew, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  last  few  weeks  have  been 
greatly  in  favour  of  its  development.  The  nights 
have  been  exceedingly  cold  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  when  these  are  contrasted  with  the  hot  days 
we  discover  a  serious  difference  between  the  two 
temperatures.  In  some  respects  it  is  very  season- 
able, for  no  one  who  has  given  a  little  trouble  and 
observation  to  the  matter  can  doubt  but  that 
plants  grow  much  more  during  the  night  and  early 
morning  than  they  do  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Now  as  we  do  not  want  much  more 
growth  colder  nights  are  beceficial,  while  the  fine 


Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans. 


were  blooming  with  great  freedom.  Each  row 
was  bright  with  colour,  the  flowers  large,  remind- 
ing one  something  of  those  of  La  France,  and  soft 
pink,  in  which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  salmon  shade. 
It  will,  we  think,  become  much  grown  both  for  the 
garden  and  exhibition.  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Bennett's  Roses,  has 
not  been  so  good  this  year  as  usual.  It  requires 
cooler  weather,  but  it  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  in 
every  collection.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful 
early  in  the  season,  and  even  now  are  satisfactory, 
whilst  the  cream-white  colour,  touched  with  a  de- 
lightful salmon-pink  shade,  is  unsurpassed.  A  group 
of  this  should  be  planted,  as  in  this  way  one  gets 
the  full  beauty  of  the  large,  informal  flowers. 

Much  is  said  and  written  against  the  De  la  Gref- 
feraie  stock,  but  for  a  certain  class  it  is  of  value. 
A  large  break  in  Mr.  Cant's  nursery  is  upon  this 
stock,  but  only  used  for  the  very  strong  growing 
climbers.  Perhaps  they  are  no  better  on  this  stock 
than  on  the  Brier,and  if  matters  could  be  reduced  so 
that  only  one  stock  is  used,  so  much  the  better  for 
gardening.  Such  very  vigorous  varieties  as  I'ldeal 
and  Homere  were  in  marvellous  health  upon  this 
slock,  the  last-mentioned  variety  in  particular, 
which  we  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  in  the  au- 
tumn months.  That  splendid  trio,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Jules  Margottin,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  are 


and  dry  autumn  is  ripening  the  wood  of  Roses  in 
a  splendid  manner.  Bat  it  is  owing  to  these  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  that  mildew  has  increased 
so  rapidly  during  the  past  fortnight.  Mr.  Mawley's 
interesting  note  upon  the  "  Weather  in  West 
Herts"  is  very  similar  to  that  experienced  in  mid- 
Sussex.  More  than  once  last  week  the  tempera- 
ture reached  100°  in  the  sun,  and  upon  two  occa- 
sions there  was  slight  frost  in  the  morning,  with  a 
dense  and  very  cold  fog  on  Friday.  Whether  in- 
doors or  out,  plants  that  are  so  subject  to  mildew 
as  the  Rose  cannot  stand  these  sudden  changes. 
That  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mildew  has 
been  noticed  over  and  over  again,  and  we  find  yet 
another  instance  this  season.  All  through  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer,  when  both  day  and 
night  were  proportionately  warm,  we  did  not  suffer 
from  mildew,  but  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
temperature  was  fluctuating  considerably,  we  were 
threatened  with  a  severe  attack.  It  is  already 
very  general  upon  Roses  in  this  district,  and 
autumn  crops  of  bloom  are  greatly  damaged.  The 
parasitic  character  of  mildew  robs  the  plant  of  all 
life  and  energy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  chokes 
up  the  pores  and  arrests  all  development  of  foliage. 
There  is  no  remedy  really  worth  the  trouble  for 
outdoor  application  in  the  autumn,  but  in  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  remedies  are 
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necessary.  You  cannot  possibly  kill  and  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  disease  ujion  Roses  in  the 
open  border  late  in  the  season,  the  chief  causes 
being  so  entirely  beyond  our  control.  But 
where  it  has  attacked  plants  under  glass  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  eradicate  it  and 
prevent  its  .spreading.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  causes  are  the  extreme  variations  in 
the  temperature.  We  can  remedy  this  under  glass, 
and  with  care,  combined  with  a  few  simple  reme- 
dies, mildew  may  be  prevented  from  doing  much 
harm.  At  night  time,  so  long  as  we  are  favoured 
with  such  extremes  of  temperature,  it  will  be  found 
much  better  to  close  the  house,  opening  again  about 
7  or  K  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  case  of  plants 
that  are  almost  ripe,  and  which  are  not  intended 
for  early  forcing,  I  am  not  much  alarmed  at  the 
presence  of  a  little  mildew,  and  would  rather 
open  the  houses  sooner  than  risk  the  too  premature 
excitement  of  their  wood.  In  this  case  a  stronger 
solution  of  the  insecticide  I  will  presently  name 
may  be  used  when  all  of  the  foliage  is  off.  Some 
authorities  state  that  the  spores  of  this  fungoid 
disease  remain  in  the  soil.  While  not  disputing 
this  fact,  I  am  certain  they  will  not  germinate  un- 
less it  be  under  favourable  conditions,  and  as  it  is, 
or  should  be,  the  aim  of  all  growers  to  avoid  this, 


syringing  the  plants,  otherwise  the  liulk  of  the 
paraiiin  will  be  at  the  top  and  the  sulphur  at  the 
bottom  of  the  solution.  This  is  a  splendid  remedy 
for  mildew,  and  can  do  no  harm.  Use  it  freely, 
bringing  the  whole  of  the  wood  and  foliage  into 
contact  with  it,  and  applying  it  immediately 
mildew  appears.  The  .sulphur  and  paratlin  are 
death  to  all  mildew  spores  they  come  into  contact 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  they  leave  the  foliage 
clean  and  in  a  disease-resisting  state.  I  have 
tried  many  remedies,  but  this  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  effectual  I  have  yet  met  with.  Not  only  is 
it  deadly  to  mildew,  but  it  kills  green-fiy,  red 
spider  and  thrips. 

In  mentioning  the  chief  causes  of  mildew,  I  did 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  watering.  Sudden 
atmospheric  changes  are  only  little  more  injurious 
than  the  same  extremes  in  moisture.  We  are  oc- 
casionally reminded  of  this  very  forcibly.  One 
may  have  been  watering  a  few  plants  in  order  to 
throw  more  size  and  colour  into  an  exhibition 
bloom.  When  this  has  been  secured,  less  atten- 
tion is  oftentimes  given  to  the  plants,  and  mildew 
attacks  them  much  more  than  those  which  had  no 
artificial  watering.  Under  glass,  too,  we  find 
neglect  in  watering  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
appearance  and  spread  of  mildew.     Whether  it  be 
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and  also  bearing  in  mind  that  a  few  of  the  spores 
are  certain  to  be  in  the  soil,  and  are  capable  of 
such  rapid  reproduction,  I  fail  to  discover 
any  advantage  in  lessening  their  number  now. 
This  is  only  referring  to  ripe  plants.  When 
young  growth  commences  again,  we  must 
avoid  giving  the  spores  any  opportunity  to 
germinate,  and  if  the  following  solutions  be 
used  as  directed,  with  careful  ventilation  and 
watering,  I  have  very  little  fear  of  mildew  under 
glass. 

I  find  the  cheapest  composition  to  be  good  soft 
soap  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  immediately 
it  is  taken  off  the  fire  I  add  a  wineglassful  of 
paraffin  to  every  pound  of  soft  soap,  also  about 
the  same  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Siir  the 
whole  together,  and  give  it  a  few  turns  at  inter- 
vals while  cooling.  I  have  given  the  amounts  in 
the  above  form  to  simplify  matters,  and  if  a  gallon 
of  water  be  nsci  when  boiling  each  pound  of  soap, 
the  result  will  be  ample  for  making  12  gallons  of 
solution.  More  or  less  may  be  made,  but  it  will  be 
best  to  manufacture  enough  for  more  than  one 
application,  as  it  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time. 
Before  adding  any  of  the  mixture  to  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  wa'er  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  to- 
gether. The  same  precaution  should  be  taken  when 


a  check  afforded  by  drought  or  from  sudden  atmo- 
spheric changes,  the  result  is  much  the  same  ;  the 
tone  of  the  plant  is  lowered,  and  consequently  any 
disease  gains  an  easier  footing.  Most  of  the  ad- 
vertised insecticides  will  check  mildew,  but  when 
used  at  the  strength  recommended  they  are 
somewhat  expensive.  They  may,  however,  be  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  addition  of  more  sulphur 
and  a  little  paraffin  when  used  for  the  purpose 
under  notice  ;  in  this  case  half  strength  of  the 
original  insecticide  will  be  sufficient. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


Hoses  for  exposed  positions.— In  reply  to  a 
query  upon  p.  2'.i4,  I  would  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing varieties  be  used.  Roses  with  a  bushy  habit 
would  be  preferred,  so  I  propose  dividing  the  list 
into  two  sections — extra  vigorous  growers,  and 
those  with  a  dwarf  and  more  compact  habit.  For 
my  own  part  I  should  choose  the  vigorous  growers, 
and  train  the  shoots  horizontally  right  and  left  of 
each  stool.  By  doing  this  the  fence  will  be 
covered  more  quickly.  Strong  growers. — William 
Allen  Richardson,  orange  and  apricot ;  MissGlegg, 
white ;  Aimfie  Vibert,  white ;  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  red ;  Dundee  Rambler,  blush  white;  Mme. 


A,  Carrirre,  white,  with  a  yellow  base  ;  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  buff ;  Rove  d'Or,  yellow  ;  Mme.  Chauvry, 
copper  and  nankeen ;  Mme.  Berard,  buff  and 
orange;  I'lde.al,  coppery  orange  ami  peach;  and 
Gloire  de  Bordeaux.'deep  rose.  All  of  the  above 
are  very  hardy,  and  will  afford  a  good  variety  of 
colour.  They  may  be  planted  12  feet  apart  and 
trained  to  meet  one  another.  A  long  iron  fence  in 
my  neighbourhood  is  completely  clothed  with  the 
four  first  varieties  I  have  named.  As  the  plants 
will  be  much  exposed,  together  with  the  fact  that 
frost  is  more  injurious  near  to  water,  I  would  ad- 
vise allowing  them  to  grow  at  will,  simply  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  oldest  wood  late  in  each 
spring.  For  growers  of  more  compact  habit  I 
would  choose  the  following  dozen  as  being  very 
hardy  and  free  bloomers:  Annie  Wood,  deep  scar- 
let ;  Baroness  Rothschild,  delicate  flesh  ;  Dr.  Bail- 
Ion,  deep  carmine  ;  Dupuy  Jamain,  bright  cerise  ; 
General  Jacqueminot,  deep  scarlet;  Francisca 
Kruger,  copper  and  peach  ;  Goubault,  rosy  pink ; 
Homere,  rose  and  flesh  ;  Mme.  de  Tartas,  bright 
rose ;  Captain  Christy,  clear  flesh ;  the  common 
blush  China  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  pale  creamy  Ueth  ; 
and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  white  and  flesh. 
Three  feet  apart  will  be  none  too  close  for  the 
above  if  the  fence  is  to  be  clothed  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  a  few  more  of  the  darker  coloured 
kinds  are  wanted  than  can  be  found  among 
the  climbers,  they  may  be  selected  from  the  list 
of  shorter  growers,  the  relative  distances  apart 
recommended  for  each  being  observed. — R. 


Ferns. 


NEPHROLEPIS. 

I  AM  asked  by  Mr.  AVatson,  a  reader  of  this 
paper,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  these  Fern.s. 
The  falling  pinnie  and  the  bare  stems  he  com- 
plains of  are  the  result  of  dryness  at  the  root. 
The  genus  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  being 
found  in  both  hemispheres.  Some  of  the  kinds 
are  useful  for  planting  in  the  .stove  fernery, 
while  many  of  them  form  excellent  specimens 
for  pot  culture.  They  also  make  beautiful 
objects  when  grown  in  hanging  baskets.  Water 
must  always  be  given  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  for  by 
this  means  I  believe  the  long  creeping  roots  and 
young  shoots  obtain  a  great  amount  of  sustenance. 
Although  these  plants  require  such  a  large 
amount  of  water,  they  do  not  like  it  to  be 
about  them  in  a  stagnant  manner,  so  that  it 
becomes  specially  requisite  to  provide  ample 
drainage,  using  for  soil  two  parts  good  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould  and  one  of  peat,  the  whole 
made  sandy  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  fol- 
lowing kinds  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Watson,  or,  indeed,  any  grower  and  lover 
of  Ferns  ;  all  of  them  like  stove  heat  : — 

N.  BisERRATA.. — This,  which  app'ars  to  be  very 
widely  distributed,  is  a  fine  strong-growing  pant, 
admirably  adapted  for  a  pot  specimen.  It  makes 
large  fronds  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  long,  and  indeed 
Col.  BeJdome  records  them  double  that  length  ; 
pinnse  some  o  inches  or  ti  inches  in  length  and 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  both  surfaces  tomentose 
when  young,  but  with  age  becoming  smooth  and 
deep  green. 

N.  DAVALLI0IDE9 — Another  kind  which,  like 
the  one  previously  named,  succeeds  best  when 
grown  as  a  pot  plant.  The  fronds,  which  are  some 
S  feet  or  more  in  length,  are  arching,  the  pinnie 
large  at  the  lower  part  of  the  frond,  but  in  the 
upper  part  they  are  contracted.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  handsome  Ferns  for  the  stove  de- 
coration or  for  public  exhibition.  This  fine  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Java  about 
forty  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Rollisson,  then  of 
Tooting.  The  cut  herewith  represents  a  form  of  it 
called  f urcans. 
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N.  EXSiFOLiA. — In  this  plant  we  have  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  useful  kind  for  the  fernery.  The 
fronds  grow  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  long,  having 
broad  pioniB  about  4  inches  in  length  and  bright 
green  ;  these  are  borne  upon  a  very  slender  rhizome 
and  are  pendent. 

N.  EXALTATA. — This  is  the  one  which  Mr. 
Watson  encloses  for  a  name.  It  is  the  one  most 
commonly  met  with,  and  it  is  as  widely  distributed. 
When  grown  in  the  stove  with  arching  fronds  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  bearing  upwards  of 
1(0  pairs  of  pinnse,  which  vary  in  length  from 
1  inch  to  1 J  inches  and  pale  green  In  colour,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds. 

N.  FALCiFOEMis. — This  is  more  suitable  for  a 
pot  specimen,  because  its  fronds  are  more  erect  in 
growth.  I  have  only  seen  this  plant  with  fronds 
some  2^  feet  long  and  4  inches  broad  in  the  widest 
part.  The  lower  pinna;  are  sterile.  The  sori  are 
large,  forming  a  decided  ornament.  It  comes  from 
Borneo. 

N.  HinsuTDLA  is  a  species  not  commonly  met 
with,  a  great  many  associating  it  with  N.  exaltata, 
from  which  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  erect  in 
habit,  from  18  inches  to  2h  feet  long,  and  2  inches 
to  3  inches  broad  ;  the  rachis  clothed  throughout 
with  bright  ferrugineous  hairs,  and  the  pinn^  also 
covered  more  or  less  with  short  ones  of  the  same 
colour.  This  plant  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Nephrolepis. 

N.  TECTTXATA  is  a  small-growing  and  exceed- 
ingly pretty  Fern.  I  have  received  specimens  from 
J.  Reynolds,  some  of  which  are  forked  at  the  top. 
which  is  quite  unusual.  The  normal  form  of  the 
plant  is  to  have  a  frond  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in 
length,  and  about  1  inch  in  width,  the  pinnae  being 
set  very  close  and  bright  green.  It  is  a  grand 
plant  for  the  rockery. 

N.  TUBEROSA. — This  is  an  evergreen  plant  which 
makes  tuberous  roots,  and  hence  it  has  been 
confounded  with  N.  undulata,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  an  excellent  basket 
Fern,  and  produces  pendent  fronds  some  18  inches 
or  2  feet  long  and  deep  green.  It  much  resembles 
a  gigantic  form  of  N.  pectinata. 

N.  UNDULATA  is  a  very  pretty  species,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  which  we  have  in  cultivation, 
and  it  is  admirably  suited  for  basket  culture, 
being  deciduous.  The  fronds  are  usually  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  long  and  between  2  inches  and 
3  irches  wide.  The  brown  Eori  make  it  a  very 
showy  plant,  the  upper  side  being  light  soft  green. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  dry  it  too  much  during 
the  resting  season.  W.  Hugh  Gowee. 


Trotter,  "  I  have  raised  many  from  time  to  time, 
although  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  rarer  species 
of  Blechnum  in  cultivation.  One  particular 
point  of  distinction  is  that  in  this  plant  the 
pinn;e  are  sessile  and  adherent,  whilst  in  Brainea 
the  pinnie  have  a  truncate  base.  B.  insignis 
is  a  highly  interesting  plant,  and  I  have 
had  it  with  stems  3  feet  and  4  feet  high  which 
had  been  imported  from  its  native  country 
(Hong-Kong).  I  have  never  seen  the  Indian 
form  in  a  living  state.  The  stems  are  stout  and 
very  much  like  a  Lomaria,  as  indeed  is  the 
whole  plant  ;  the  fronds  are  some  'A  fest  or  more 
in  length,  having  opposite,  somewhit  narrow 
pinn.'e  of  a  rich  green,  which  in  the  fertile 
frond  are  much  contracted,  so  that  the  under 
side  is  entirely  covered  with  the  sori.  The 
plant  grows  well  if  potted  in  a  mixture  of  light 
turfy  loam  and  peat  made  sandy,  with  good 
drainage.  It  enjoys  a  good  amount  of  heat  and 
a  moist  atmosphere.  I  do  not  know  the  spots 
tliis  plant  grows  in  naturally  in  Hong-Kong, 
but  I  have  found  that  it  likes  shade.  I  believe 
in  its  Indian  habitat  it  grows  from  3000  feet  to 
4000  feet  altitude.  W.  Hugh  Gowek. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


THE  LITTLE  TREE  FERN  OF  HONG- 
KONG. 

(brainea  insignis.) 

Among  some  specimens  of  Ferns  named  by  melast 
week  for  "  Globe  Trotter  "  I  omitted  one  or  two. 
One  which  he  thinks  is  Brainea  insignis,  after 
careful  examination,  I  consider  a  narrower 
form  than  usual  of  Blechnum  orientale,  which 
is  a  somewhat  common  Fern  throughout  India, 
but  I  am  unaware  if  it  is  found  in  the  island 
from  which  the  Brainea  was  first  introduced, 
ai  d  which,  with  the  Khasya  Hills  and  one  or 
two  other  places  on  the  Indian  territory  appear 
to  be  the  only  places  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
Brainea  insignis  is  a  very  elegant  plant,  which  a 
few  years  ago  I  was  glad  to  see  had  laeen  ob- 
tained from  spores,  and  was  becoming  somewhat 
widely  distributed,  but  during  the  past  year  or 
two  it  has  apparently  died  out.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  those  who  have  rai.sed 
these  young  plants  from  spore?,  because, 
although  I  have  raised  many  thousand  Ferns  in 
this  way,  I  never  got  this  one  beyond  the  pro- 
thallium  state.  Not  a  frond  was  produced  from 
them,  and  I  utterly  failed  to  raise  young  plants 
of  this  species.     Of  the  Fern  sent  by  "Globe 


DEEP  CULTIVATION. 

In  this  long  season  of  drought  and  bright 
sunshine  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  those 
soils  which  were  the  most  deeply  worked,  and 
especially  those  of  a  gravelly  or  light  nature, 
held  out  surprisingly  well,  whilst  in  others 
which  were  but  lightly  worked  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  imaginable  in  enticing  the 
various  subjects  to  grow.  Even  where  there 
was  an  ample  supply  of  water  the  returns 
were  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  others  produced  from  well  or 
deeply-worked  soils,  and  without  any  water, 
or  but  little  being  applied.  I  have  long  been 
of  the  opinion  if  those  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  cropping  of  a  kitchen  garden 
were  to  bestow  more  pains  in  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  soil,  there  would  be  far  less  need  in 
having  recourse  to  the  watering-pot  upon  a 
spell  of  dry  weather  occurring.  That  this  has 
been  an  exceptional  season  I  mtist  admit,  but 
this  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  for  attend- 
ing to  the  proper  working  of  the  soil.  With 
ground  deeply  worked,  the  roots  of  course  can 
penetrate  more  deeply  than  they  otherwise 
would  where  there  is  only  a  few  inches  of 
loose  surface,  with  a  hard  subsoil  beneath,  and 
which  during  a  dry  season  is  harder  still. 
To  secure  an  ample  depth  of  good  fertile  soil 
capable  of  supporting  the  various  crops  that 
have  to  be  produced,  there  need  be  no  neces- 
sity to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  trenching 
formerly  in  vogue,  and  that  of  turning  over  the 
soil  two  or  three  spits  deep,  placing  the  bottom 
to  the  top  irrespective  of  the  condition  it  was 
in.  Not  a  few  kitchen  gardens  have  been 
absolutely  ruined  for  the  production  of  good 
vegetables  for  at  least  two  or  three  years,  or 
until  the  bottom  soil  was  returned  again  to 
the  surface.  Much  valuable  time  may,  there- 
fore, be  lost  by  going  about  this  work  in  a 
haphazard  manner. 

For  the  majority  of  soils,  more  especially 
those  which  have  been  only  surface  worked, 
what  is  known  as  bastard  trenching  would  be 
much  the  1  etter  system,  as  by  this  method  the 
best  surface  soil  is  kept  at  the  top,  and  the 
bottom  soil  improved  by  well  working  this  over 
and  adding  any  material  which  may  improve  it. 


Besides  manure,  road  scrapings  and  trimmings 
from  roads  will  form  an  excellent  addition,  but 
to  be  used  only  in  a  dry  state.  Garden  refuse 
of  any  kind  may  also  be  added  with  advantage. 
The  mode  of  bastard  trenching  has  been  pre- 
viously explained  in  The  Garhen,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  younger  readers  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  that  this  form  of  trenching  is  managed 
by  marking  out  a  straight  trench  from  30  inches 
to  even  3  feet  in  width,  and  taking  this  out  to 
the  depth  of  the  spade  or  fork  and  also  the 
shovellings.  This  must  be  wheeled  to  the  far 
end  of  the  plot  where  it  is  intended  to  finish. 
The  bottom  trench  must  now  be  well  broken 
up,  going  as  deeply  as  possible,  afterwards  fork- 
ing in  any  material  it  is  desired  to  add,  also 
spreading  a  layer  of  manure  on  the  surface. 
The  top  portion  of  the  next  trench  is  now 
placed  on  this,  and  the  bottom  served  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  whole  plot  is  finished. 
A  depth  of  well- worked  soil  will  now  be  se- 
cured from  20  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth,  and 
being  laid  up  to  the  pulverising  influence  of 
winter  frosts  will  have  settled  down  by  crop- 
ping time  in  the  spring  into  a  fair  depth  of 
well-worked  soil.  There  are  other  soils  which 
are  undoubtedly  improved  by  working  some  of 
the  bottom  soil  to  the  top,  and  this  in  those 
old  gardens  which  have  been  cropped  and  ma- 
nured for  years. 

The  reason  generally  given  for  not  attending 
to  deeper  cultivation  is  want  of  labour,  and  a 
good  reason  it  is  too,  as  labour  is  none  too 
plentiful  in  the  majority  of  gardens.  This 
season  may  prove  an  exception,  as  on  account 
of  the  general  earliness  of  the  season,  time  may 
be  found  to  commence  such  work  at  once,  and 
in  a  month  or  two,  two  or  three  men  would  get 
over  a  good  extent  of  ground.  Very  light  or 
gravelly  soils,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
injured  by  working  during  the  winter,  may 
certainly  be  operated  upon  during  the  whole  of 
this  time.  During  frosty  weather  I  have  been 
enabled  to  keep  men  at  work  by  laying  a  cover- 
ing of  litter  over  the  surface,  and  where  such 
can  be  managed,  the  labour  necessary  for  the 
work  is  hardly  felt,  as  other  work  at  these  times 
is  not  very  pre-^sing.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it 
we  are  to  have  a  recurrence  of  these  dry  seasons, 
nothing  .short  of  deep  cultivation  on  light  soils 
will  produce  satisfactory  crops  and  lessen 
labour  in  watering.  A.  Young. 


Vegetables    at    The     Q,uinta,     Chirk.  — 

Early  Potatoes  are  good  crops  and  of  splendid 
quality,  the  second  earlies  being  good  in  eveiy 
way.  Field  crops  look  full  of  vigour  and  promise 
well  for  heavy  supplies.  Early  Peas,  Potatoes  and 
Cauliflowers  were  quite  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
Early  Peas  lasted  a  short  time  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally hot,  dry  weather.  Onions  and  Carrots 
at  one  time  looked  like  failures,  but  since  the 
rain  came  they  have  improved  wonderfully.  It 
has  been  uphill  work  getting  winter  stuff  into 
their  quarters,  but  on  the  whole  since  the  rain  the 
plants  are  doing  well. — J.  Louden. 

Blanching  Celery.— When  looking  through 
the  gardens  at  Inwood  House,  Blandford,  recently. 
I  observed  that  Mr.  Wilkins  had  a  large  number  of 
early  sown  plants  unearthed,  but  were  bound  up 
with  pnper  bands  and  also  largely  enclosed  with 
round  drainpipes.  This  practice  is  an  old  one,  and 
specially  so  for  many  years  in  Lancashire,  from 
whence  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  south.  That 
by  this  method,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  troublesome 
one,  the  brightest  and  cleanest  stems  can  be  cut 
there  can  be  do  doubt;  in  fact,  no  Celery  blanched 
by  soil,  however  carefully,  can  equal  on  the  exhi- 
bition table  those  stems  that  have  been  paper- 
lilanched.  As  to  how  far  such  Celery  may  have 
the  sweet,  nutty  flavour  that  fine  dry  earth  im- 
parts I  cannot  say,  that  is  a  matter  for  experts  to 
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determine,  but  Celery  on  the  show  table  ia  not 
tested  for  flavour.  Later  only  such  .ts  have  been 
blanched  by  earthing  is  possible,  as  jjlants  paper- 
bound  would  suiter  materially  in  hard  weather. 
There  is  an  advantaf;e  aboulthe  paper  blanching 
that  is  not  found  in  earthing.  The  plants  can  be 
fed  by  liquid  manure  up  to  the  last  moment  it  it 
be  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  air  cannot  be 
so  thorou.nhly  excluded  from  the  stems  as  is  the 
case  when  earthing  is  done  well. — A.  D. 

Autumn  young  Carrots.— I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  at  Claremont  just  recently  a  large 
bed  of  young  Carrots  from  seed  sown  in  July. 
The  roots  had  been  moderately  thinned,  and 
were  just  becoming  of  the  right  siz3  for  pulling 
and  cooking.  Mr.  llurrell  was  in  the  spring  much 
troubled  with  Carrot  maggot,  and  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  soil  promoting  slow  growth  and 
rather  hard  irregular  roots,  and  therefore  the 
particular  necessity  to  sow  again.  No  doubt 
there,  as  should  be  the  case  everywhere,  a  July 
sowing  has  become  now  a  regular  practice.  Such 
a  bed  as  this  will  give  soft,  tender  Carrots  up  to 
Christmas,  indeed  pretty  well  all  the  winter,  it 
what  be  left  in  December  is  protected  from  severe 
fro.st  by  a  little  covering.  One  of  the  best  Carrots 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Long  Horn  or  Early  Nantes, 
also  known  as  the  Early  Champion,  a  fine  variety 
for  early  as  for  July  sowing. — A.  D. 

Dwarf  Perfection  Parsley. — I  had  not  seen 
this  in  any  private  garden  until  the  other  day 
Mr.  Burrell  drew  my  attention  to  a  bed  of  it 
at  Claremont,  where  it  exhibited  just  the  same 
admirable  character  seen  at  Reading.  It  looks 
as  if  it  were  the  product  of  a  cross  between  a 
good  strain  of  treble  curled  and  the  Fern-leaved. 
It  is  a  distinctly  dwarf  form,  the  plants  forming 
compact  and  very  handsome  bunches  of  very  green 
leafage,  which  is  finely  cut  or  laciniated  and  very 
pleasing.  The  fine  leafage  and  rich  deep  colour 
form  specially  good  features  in  the  variety,  for  most 
of  the  best  double  curled  strains  are  too  light  in 
colour.  This  dwarf  Perfection  Parsley  is  evidently 
very  constant  and  hardy. — A.  D. 


The   Fruit  Crops. 


WALES. 

Bodnant,  Eglwysbach.— I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  most  favourably  upon  the  fruit  crops 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Apples  are  abundant,  and 
thinning  has  been  resorted  to  wherever  possible, 
whilst  the  quality  is  excellent.  Pears  are  an  aver- 
age crop  of  fair  quality.  Plums  a  very  heavy  crop 
and  of  fine  quality.  Apricots  a  fair  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  Morello  Cherries  are  heavily  laden.  Straw- 
berries were  under  average,  and  the  fruit  poor 
through  lack  of  moisture.  Currants  were  plentiful, 
but  of  medium  quality.  Gooseberries  a  fuP  crop 
of  fair  fruit.  Raspberries  average  crop,  and  the 
fruit  good.  Old  Walnut  trees  appear  to  be  well 
cropped.  We  only  registered  about  5  inches  of 
rain  between  March  1  and  the  last  day  of  June. 
Most  of  the  trees  rest  on  a  clay  subsoil,  which 
may  account  for  present  state  of  crops. — J. 
Saunderson. 

Cardiff  Castle.— This  has  been  one  of  the  hot- 
test and  drie^t  seasons  I  ever  remember.  The  rain- 
fall in  March  was  -35  of  an  inch,  which  fell  on  six 
days,  and  the  fall  in  April  was  still  less—  25  of  an 
inch,  which  fell  on  three  days.  The  rainfall  in  May 
was  2  4!)  inches,  but  owing  to  the  long  continued 
drought  and  the  prevailing  hot  weattier  it  soon 
evaporated,  and  vegetation  was  little  benefited  by  it. 
The  fall  in  June  was  very  low,  (jd  of  an  inch,  with 
a  high  temperature  and  bright  sunshine  which 
dried  up  the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth,  caus- 
ing vegetation  to  suffer  severely.  The  rainfall  in 
July  up  to  the  time  I  write  (July  21)  has  been 
4-24  inches.  The  ground  has  had  a  good  soaking, 
and  the  fruit  trees  a  good  washing.  The  insect 
pests  have  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  trees  are 
assuming  a  fresh,  healthy  appearance.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  flowered  freely  this  year  from  a  fort- 


night to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  most  seasons. 
The  weather  was  favourable  during  the  time  they 
were  in  flower,  and  the  fruits  set  well  and  swelled 
away  freely  until  the  trees  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  drought,  when  the  Apple  trees  got  infested 
with  red  spider  and  the  fruit  began  to  drop  in 
great  quantities,  and  it  continued  to  fall,  more  or 
less,  until  the  rain  came.  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  are  plentiful  in  this  district,  and  in  many 
cases  the  branches  have  had  to  be  propped  up 
to  keep  them  from  being  broken  by  the  great 
weight  of  fruit,  which  is  swelhng  rapidly  since 
the  trees  have  had  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Strawberries,  mulched  early  in  the  season  with 
rough  stable  litter,  withstood  the  drought  well,  and 
produced  a  good  crop,  which  began  to  ripen  three 
weeks  earlier  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  Scarlet 
Queen  ripened  first,  fully  eight  days  before  Noble, 
both  growing  side  by  side  on  a  south  border.  The 
fruits  are  not  so  large  nor  so  fine  looking  as  those 
of  Noble,  but  they  are  firmer  and  of  better  quality. 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Black,  Red,  and  White 
Currants  have  been  plentiful  and  pood  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  Vines  in  the  vineyards  at  Castle  C.ch, 
Swanbridge,  and  St.  Quinten's  Castle  are  covered 
with  fruit,  and  the  plants  never  looked  better  ;  the 
hot  dry  season  seems  to  have  suited  them,  the 
foliage  is  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  young  canes 
of  this  year's  growth  are  stronger  than  ever  I  re- 
member them  before.  The  bunches  of  Grapes  are 
large,  and  the  berries  are  as  forward  now  as  they 
generally  are  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  the 
weather  proves  favourable  there  will  be  a  full  vin- 
tage this  year  of  many  tons. — A.  Pettigebw. 

Gogerddan,  Aberystwith. — The  fruit  crops 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  good.  Apples, 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  Gooseberries  being  above  the 
average.  Pears  are  an  average  crop,  also  Currants, 
but  Apricots  are  under,  and  Strawberries  were 
dried  up  owing  to  the  hot  weather  we  have  had. 
The  crops  are  about  three  weeks  earlier  this  year 
than  usual. 

Potatoes  look  well  and  show  no  signs  of  disease. 
The  crops  here  are  better,  on  the  whole,  than  for 
many  years  past. — J.  Vearey. 

Pen-y-wern,  Aberystwith. — The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 
Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  in  many  cases  the 
trees  being  weighed  down.  Of  course,  in  such 
cases  the  fruit  is  small,  but  on  trees  where  the 
crops  are  not  too  heavy  it  is  a  very  good  sample, 
quite  up  to  the  average.  Pears  are  also  a  very 
good  crop,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle 
bearing  heavy  crops,  while  most  other  sorts  are  of  a 
good  average  size.  Plums  of  all  kinds  are  an 
enormous  crop.  We  have  had  to  thin  the  fruit 
heavily,  but  it  is  rather  below  the  average  size. 
Damsons,  like  the  Plums,  are  a  very  heavy  crop, 
but  the  fruit  is  small.  Gooseberries  have  been  a 
heavy  crop,  but  quantities  ha\e  been  spoiled 
through  caterpillars  destroying  the  leaves  on  the 
bushes.  Black  and  Red  Currants  have  not  been 
so  good  as  usual.  Black  Currants  in  some  cases 
were  shrivelled  up,  no  doubt  through  the  dry 
weather.  The  first  Strawberries  were  very 
good.  Noble  being  very  fine,  the  late  crop  not 
being  so  good,  the  latter  part  having  failed  alto- 
gether. I  planted  strong  runners  of  Noble  in 
November,  gathered  fine  fruit  on  May  !t,  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  some  time;  in  fact,  they 
were  better  than  two-year-old  plants  in  the  same 
garden.  Raspberries  have  not  been  quite  so  good, 
the  dry  weather  seems  to  have  affected  them,  and 
Black  Currants  have  suffered  more  than  any  other 
fruit.  Morello  Cherries  are  much  above  the 
average.  One  thing  is  very  noticeable  in  all  fruit 
trees,  the  growth  is  very  weak;  the  shoots  of  all 
are  very  much  shorter  than  usual.  On  the  whole 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  fruit  crop  has  suffered 
in  the  least  by  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  that 
we  have  just  gone  through.  All  crops  .«how  signs 
of  early  ripening.  Damsons  being  quite  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.— Geobge  Gbii  fith. 

Park  Gardens,  Pontypool.  —  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Plum  trees  have  been  making  a  remarkably 
healthy  growth  since  the  rain  set  in,  also  Peaches, 


but  these  and  small  fruits  suffered  considerably 
from  red  spider  previous  to  that  time. 

Vegetables  with  some  exceptions  have  been  fairly 
good.  Broad  Beans  a  total  failure  in  most  gardens 
in  this  district  owing  to  blight.  Early  kinds  were 
remarkably  good,  and  late  vaiieties  are  very  fine  in 
appearance.  E  irly  Turnips  scarce,  owing  to  the 
hot  weather  and  lly,  whilst  Carrots  also  have 
suffered— J.  LocivYiut. 

Penrhos. — Owing  to  the  continued  drought  the 
fruit  crops  in  these  gardens  and  locality  are  hardly 
worth  taking  account  of.  All  kind-s  of  fruits  are 
quite  a  month  in  advance  of  other  years.  Apples 
are  the  most  satisfactory,  especially  the  early 
kinds,  which  are  a  very  fair  crop.  Pears  very  few. 
Morello  Cherries  are  also  a  very  fair  crop.  Plums 
are  good  on  trees  of  the  most  free-bearing  kinds. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  excellent.  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  were  small ;  in  fact  they  ripened 
prematurely. 

All  kinds  of  vegetable  crops  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought.  Potatoes  rather  smaller 
this  season,  but  quite  free  from  disease. — F.  W. 
EVEBETT. 


SCOTLAND. 

Alloa  House,  Alloa,— Apples,  Pears  and 
Plums  are  a  good  average  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  done  very  well  under  glass,  but 
are  very  little  grown  outside.  Cherries  a  good 
average,  and  bush  fruits,  such  as  Black  and  Red 
Curnants  and  Gooseberries,  have  been  very  abun- 
dant and  of  first  rate  quality.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Raspberries,  which  have  been  exception- 
ally good.  Strawberries,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the 
dry,  hot  season,  have  been,  if  anything,  under 
average. 

Vegetables  have  been  a  splendid  crop.  Peas 
abundant,  but  of  course  short,  in  the  straw.  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  and  French  Beans  are  excellent. 
Potatoes  are  looking  very  well  and  no  appear- 
ance of  disease  as  yet.  I'pon  the  whole  the  splendid 
season  we  have  had  has  resulted  in  a  decided  im- 
provement, as  far  as  garden  produce  is  concerned. 
— Thomas  Oemiston. 

Munches,  Dalbeattie. —The  crops  of  the 
present  year  are  the  best  I  have  seen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  have  never  seen  finer  Strawberries, 
although  the  crops  did  not  last  long  owing  to 
the  later  flowers  being  rendered  abortive  by  the 
drought,  but  the  fruits  were  larger  and  better 
flavoured  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years. 
The  fir.st  dish  was  gathered  this  year  on  ,Tiine  ,'>, 
and  last  year  the  first  dish  was  sent  to  table  on 
July  1.  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Ruskin,  and 
Noble  all  came  in  at  about  the  same  time  here; 
if  anything.  President  and  Raskin  were  in  advance 
of  Noble  grown  under  similar  conditions.  For  pot 
work  I  find  Noble  crop  better  and  ripen  earlier  than 
any  of  the  others  mentioned.  Cherries  were  a  good 
crop  and  ripened  earlier  than  usual,  a  large  propor- 
tion being  devoured  by  birds  and  wasps,  the  latter 
pest  being  much  in  evidence  this  year,  attacking 
every  variety  of  fruit  as  it  approached  ripeness. 
Gooseberries  were  very  abundant,  but  the  fruit 
was  under  the  average  size,  and  ripe  about  a  month 
earlier  than  last  year.  The  crop  finished  six  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year,  a  large  percent,Tge  being 
devoured  by  wasps.  Red,  Black  and  White  Cur- 
rants bore  a  splendid  crop.  Raspberries  were  a 
good  crop  of  nice  sized  fruit,  but  the  later  fruits 
were  devoured  by  wasps.  Apples  are  a  splendid 
crop  on  healthy  trees.  We  have  examples  of 
Warner's  King  measuring  from  11  inches  to  l.^i 
inches  in  circumference.  On  very  old  orchard  trees 
there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  undersized  fruit,  but 
totally  spoiled  by  maggots.  The  above  applies  to 
a  grass  orchard,  from  which  I  do  not  think  you  could 
gather  a  single  sound  Apple.  Pears  are  not  such 
a  good  crop,  nor  are  the  fruits  so  fine  as  I  have 
sppn  here.  Plums  very  abundant,  especially  Gages, 
Victoria  and  Kirke's.  Filberts  and  Nuts  below  the 
average.— A.  MuiUiAY. 

Hopetoun  Gardens,  South  ftueensferry. 

Apricots  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  of  fine  size 
on  young   trees.     Cherries    abundant.     Victoria 
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Plums  a  failure  on  walls,  but  a  fair  average  on 
standards.  Pears  on  walls  a  fair  average,  but  will 
be  small ;  standard  Pears  a  failure.  Apples  about 
half  a  crop.  Lord  Suffield  and  Keswick  Codlin 
being  the  most  prolific.  The  failure  in  the  Apple 
crop  around  here  I  attribute  to  the  cold,  sunless 
summer  of  last  year,  the  wood  being  badly  ripened, 
and  although  the  trees  bloomed  well,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  want  of  vigour  to  carry  on  the  fruit. 
Strawberries  were  plentiful,  although  the  gathering 
season  was  shortened  by  the  long  spell  of  dry 
weather.  Ked,  White,  and  Black  Currants  abun- 
dant. Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  also  plentiful. 
Filberts  almost  a  failure.  Peaches  are  not  grown 
outside.— J.\MES  Smith. 

Haddo  House. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  variable.  Apples  on  standard  trees  are  in 
many  cases  a  complete  failure.  Though  the 
weather  was  fine  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom 
the  fruit  did  not  set.  The  dry,  hot  weather 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  wet  autumn  of  last  year  was  the  cause, 
the  fruit  buds  not  being  well  matured.  Young 
Apple  trees  on  walls  have  a  fair  crop.  Pears  on 
walls  are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  on  walls  are  a  very 
heavy  crop,  in  many  cases  two-thirds  of  the  fruit 
set  having  to  be  thinned  out.  Cherries  are  also  a 
good  crop.  Gooseberries  and  other  small  fruits 
would  have  been  a  good  crop,  but  in  most  cases 
they  have  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
green  and  black  fly.  Strawberries  were  a  fair 
crop  and  of  good  quality.  Raspberries  rather  a 
poor  crop. 

Vegetables  in  general  have  done  fairly  well. 
Cauliflowers,  Onions,  and  Carrots  suffered  severely 
from  the  heat  and  drought,  but  since  the  rain  came 
they  have  improved  very  much.  Potatoes  have 
done  exceedingly  well,  being  also  of  excellent 
quality.  Peas  have  also  done  well,  and  although 
the  heat  and  drought  were  very  trying  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  crops  of  all  sorts  are 
rather  above  the  average.— John  Foehest. 

Dumfries  House,  Greenock. — Strawberries 
were  an  average  crop.  Cherries  excellent.  Goose- 
berries average.  Red,  Black,  and  White  Currants 
good.  Plums  excellent,  also  Apples  ;  whilst  Pears 
are  an  average. — N.  McKinnon. 

Altyre,  Forres. — The  fruit  crops  here  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  about  an  aver- 
age. Apricots,  Peaches  and  Plums  on  walls  are  a 
good  crop  and  ripening  up  well.  Early  Cherries 
were  good;  Morellos  almost  a  failure.  Apples  very 
good  on  young  trees,  also  on  walls  ;  old  standards 
almost  a  failure.  Pears  here  quite  a  failure,  but 
in  the  lower-lying  district  an  average  crop. 
Strawberries  in  general  very  poor.  None  of  the 
late  varieties  set  their  fruit,  owing  to  the  severe 
drought  in  May  and  June.  Small  fruit,  such  as 
Currants,  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries,  abundant. 
Crops  of  all  sorts  are  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
usual.— A.  Chbystall. 

Balcarres; — The  fruit  crop  in  this  district  has 
been  very  good.  Strawberries  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  were  small  and  soon  over.  Elton  Pine 
has  been  very  fine.  All  the  small  or  bush  fruits 
have  been  very  good.  Apples  are  a  good  crop,  but 
Pears  only  half  a  crop.  Plums  very  heavy. 
Peaches  good,  also  Apricots  ;  whilst  Morello  Cher- 
ries are  extra  heavy.  All  fruits  are  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.— Edward  Tate. 

Coltness,  Wishaw,  Lanarkshire.— The  gar- 
dens here  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Lanark- 
shire coal-field  ;  altitude  4(;5  feet ;  soil  heavy  and 
retentive,  with  the  inevitable  subsoil  of  stiff  clay, 
overlying  mineral.  As  these  conditions  demon- 
strate, the  soil  and  situation  of  the  gardens  here 
are  not  at  all  favourable  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  orchard  fruit.  The  past  warm  summer  has, 
however,  been  very  suitable  for  most  kinds  of 
small  fruit.  Raspberries  and  Black  and  Red  Cur- 
rants have  done  remarkably  well.  Gooseberries 
very  good ;  some  varieties  much  troubled  with 
green-fly.  Strawberries  good  in  quality,  but  season 
somewhat  short.  Apples  about  half  a  crop.  Pears 
and  Plums  we  do  not  grow  out  of  doors  here  but 


they  are  doing  well  in  the  orchard  house,  as  also 
Peaches  and  most  other  indoor  fruits.  The  Clyde 
orchards  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I 
herewith  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  fruit  crops  there.  These  orchards  are 
situated  at  a  much  lower  level  than  this,  and  are 
mostly  on  the  sloping  banks  of  the  river  Clyde. 
The  soil  is  also  much  lighter,  and  they  in  conse- 
quence have  suffered  very  severely  from  drought 
this  dry  season.  Strawberries  were  a  short  crop, 
Vicomtesse  Horicart  de  Thury,  Elton  Pine  and 
President  being  the  kinds  grown.  Newer  sorts 
have  been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  so  profit- 
able as  these  old  kinds.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
Strawberries  are  grown.  Plums  are  only  half  a 
crop,  the  trees  having  suffered  much  from  green- 
fly. Victoria  Plum  has  been  planted  in  thou- 
sands during  late  }  ears,  it  being  found  the  most 
reliable  variety  for  market.  A  few  acres  of 
Orleans  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  also  grown. 
Pears  are  a  good  crop.  A  great  many  varieties  of 
these  are  grown,  such  as  Early  Crawford,  Hessel, 
Moorfowl's  Egg,  Auchen,  &o.  Apples  are  a  fine 
crop  and  much  superior  in  size  and  quality  to 
what  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  back. 
Other  small  fruits  are  a  fair  crop,  but  very  unre- 
munerative  to  the  growers,  the  prices  being  very 
low.  These  orchards  present  a  beautiful  spectacle 
in  the  early  season  when  in  flower,  the  whole  valley 
being  draped  in  white  with  the  blos.som  of  the 
Plum,  Pear,  and  a  litt'e  later  with  the  pinkish 
bloom  of  the  Apple. — J.  Graham. 

Brechin  Castle,  Forfarshire.— The  fruit  crop 
generally  may  be  called  a  fair  one.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  under  the  average.  Plums  an  average 
crop.  Late  Strawberries  a  good  crop,  but  early 
sorts  rather  short.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  abundant. 

Vegetables  generally  have  done  well.  Eirly 
planted  Cauliflowers  inclined  to  button  with  the 
dry  weather.  Peas  a  good  crop  with  shorter  straw 
than  usual.  French  Beans  much  better  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  Potatoes  a  heavy  crop  and 
of  good  quality,  and  as  yet  no  appearance  of 
disease.  Although  spring  and  early  summer  were 
dry,  the  drought  was  not  so  much  felt  here  as  in 
many  other  gardens. — W.  McDowall. 

Moy  Hall,  Inverness-shire. — Fruit  crops 
here  and  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  are 
generally  good  with  the  exception  of  Apples,  which 
are  under  the  average.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries  are  an  abundant  crop.  Strawber- 
ries excellent,  but  their  season  was  short  owing  to 
the  hot  and  dry  weather.  The  caterpillar  and  fly 
made  great  ravages  among  our  bushes. 

Potato  crops,  both  early  and  late,  are  looking 
well,  the  earlier  sorts,  which  we  are  lifting  for  pre- 
sent use,  being  excellent  as  regards  quantity,  size, 
and  quality,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  signs  of 
disease.  The  exceptionally  fine  season  which  we 
are  passing  through  suited  this  district  admirably, 
owing  to  the  cold  subsoil  and  high  altitude. — D. 
Rhind. 

Edmonstone,  Midlothian. — Apples  promifed 
well  when  in  flower  and  set  satisfactorily,  but  the 
fruit  has  dropped  considerably,  and  only  a  very 
small  crop  will  be  gathered.  The  cause  of  this,  I 
believe,  is  that  last  season's  wood  never  properly 
ripened.  Canker  is  making  sad  havoc,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  getting  gradually  worse.  Almost 
all  the  trees  are  affected.  Red  spider  is  a'so  very 
bad.  Pears  are  a  very  poor  crop.  Apricots,  one  of 
our  best  sorts — Moorpark — is  barren,  some  of  the 
other  kinds  bearing  a  good  crop.  Peaches  (outside) 
are  a  very  small  crop  with  the  exception  of  Rivers' 
Early,  and  this  is  of  no  use  here,  every  fruit  being 
split  and  dropping  off.  We  incorporated  lime  rub- 
bish in  the  border,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  any  good.  This  failing  is  a  great  pity, 
as  in  a  late  season  and  locality  it  would  otherwise 
have  proved  a  great  acquisition.  Plums  always  do 
well  here,  and  are  an  average  crop.  Cherries  not 
many  grown,  Morello  very  good.  Of  Strawberries,  we 
have  not  had  a  smaller  crop  for  twenty  years.  We 
grow  Laxton's  Noble,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Presi- 
dent, and  the  never-failing  Garibaldi.  Without 
the  latter  our  crop  would  have  been  almost  nil. 


Of  Currants,  the  Black  are  of  good  quality,  but 
rather  thin  ;  the  Red  are  very  poor  here,  and  mostly 
grown  on  walls.  In  May  they  were  completely 
smothered  with  aphides.  Gooseberries  always  do 
well  on  the  heavy  loam  here,  and  have  been  a  very 
good  crop.  Whinham'a  Industry  is  one  that  every- 
body should  grow  ;  it  has  very  large  red  berries  of 
fair  quality,  and  there  is  always  an  immense  crop. 
In  some  gardens  where  neglected,  aphides  com- 
pletely destroyed  both  bushes  and  fruit.  On  a  dry 
gravelly  garden  close  by  we  advised  the  bushes  to 
be  burned,  as  there  was  not  a  leaf  on  them. 

Vegetables  upon  the  whole  are  very  poor,  al- 
though at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  due  to 
the  very  dry  weather,  we  were  much  troubled  with 
insect  pests.  Maggots  were  very  destructive  on 
early  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages,  which,  how- 
ever, are  doing  very  well  now  and  making  up  for 
lost  time.  Peas,  Broad  and  Kidney  Beans  are  extra 
good  ;  the  latter  came  on  very  early  this  season. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  a  great  crop.— John  Geay. 

Whittinghame,  Prestonkirk.- In  this  dis- 
trict the  present  season  is  a  very  bad  one  for  hardy 
fruit.  There  was  an  abundance  of  blossom  and  it 
seemed  to  set  fairly  well,  but  the  long  spell  of 
drought  we  experienced  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May  caused  the  greater  part  to 
drop  off.  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are 
a  very  poor  crop.  Morello  Cherries  are  an  average 
crop,  and  such  kinds  of  Apples  as  Keswick  Codlin, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Ecklinville, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  SufEeld,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Northern  Dumpling,  Pro- 
fes-or.  Golden  Spire,  Maltster,  and  East  Lothian 
Seedling  are  bearing  fair  crops.  Some  of  them 
indeed  have  good  crops,  but  all  other  kinds  grown 
here  are  a  failure.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
were  a  poor  crop  and  soon  over.  Red  and  White 
Currants  are  an  average  crop,  and  Black  Currants 
abundant.  Gooseberries  a  fair  crop.  No  Peaches 
or  Figs  are  grown  outside  here.  Altogether  we 
cannot  but  regard  this  season  as  one  of  the 
worst  fruit  years  we  have  experienced. — John  Gar- 
rett. 

Glamis  Castle,  Glamis,  N.B. — The  crops  of 
fruit  are  abundant  and  of  good  quality  in  this  dis- 
trict. Apples  showed  a  splendid  lot  of  bloom,  and 
are  a  heavy  crop  and  promise  to  be  of  good  qualify, 
such  varieties  as  Lord  Suflield,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Northern  Greening  being  the  best.  Pears  are  a 
partial  crop,  a  few  kinds  only  bearing  a  light  crop 
of  clean,  healthy  fruit.  Plums  generally  are  over 
the  average,  the  best  being  Victoria,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, and  Magnum  Bonum.  Apricots  and  Peaches 
outside  are  fair.  Cherries  are  a  medium  crop,  the 
fruits  large  and  fice.  Morellos  are  not  so  good 
and  the  trees  here  are  gumming  badly.  Small 
fruits  are  a  heavy  crop  in  most  places  and  of  fine 
quality,  though  there  are  complaints  regarding  red 
spider  on  Gooseberries,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
absence  of  rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
Strawberries  of  the  earlier  varieties  were  of  fine 
quality,  but  their  season  was  short.  The  late 
varieties  are  of  fine  quality  and  an  abundant  crop. 
The  season  is  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual, 
and  noteworthy  for  the  absence  of  late  spring 
frosts  so  prevalent  in  this  district.  —  Thomas 
Wilson. 

Duff  House,  Banff— I  have  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  fruit  crop  in  this  quarter  has  been  excep- 
tionally good,  being  the  best  I  have  seen  here  dur- 
ing the  last  fourteen  years.  All  small  fruits  are  a 
heavy  crop  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries  and 
Cherries.  Aprico's,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples  very 
heavy,  especially  the  following  sorts  :  Large  Early 
Apiicot,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Au- 
tumn Bergamot,  and  Muirfool's  Egg  Pears  ;  A^ic- 
toria,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Oullin's  Golden  Gage  Plums;  whilst  of  Apples, 
Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Oslin,  and  Melville 
Pippin  are  the  best  sorts  here.— J.  Bbandeb. 

Newbattle,  Dalkeith — The  show  of  blossom 
here  this  spring  was  magnificent,  and  g.ave  promise 
of  a  good  crop  all  round,  and  this  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  rain  come  in  time.  Strawberries 
set  well,  but  did  not  swell  for  want  of  moisture, 
the  consequence  being  that  we  had  only  half  a 
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crop,  and  very  soon  over.  All  bush  fruits  were 
good,  especially  Red  and  Black  Currants.  Goose- 
berries were  a  heavy  crop,  but  very  iiuich  damaged 
with  aphis.  Kiispherries  good  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Apples  .-.et  well,  but  were  very  much 
reduced  during  summer,  some  kin<is  failing  alto- 
gether. Still,  a  fair  crop  is  left.  Chen  its  good. 
Plums  are  an  average  crop  on  walls.  Standard 
Victorias  very  fine ;  whilst  Pears  on  walls  are 
quite  a  picture  of  fruitfulness.— A.  McDonald. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Sweet  Pea  Primrose. — This  as  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  is  a  charming 
kind,  and  is  very  distinct  and  pretty  in  colour. 

Comas  fiirida  has  quite  a  comforting  look 
now  so  few  bits  of  colour  being  left  us.  But 
I  think  a  few  days  agfo  the  pearly  look  of  the 
under  leaf  was  still  prettier. — M.  H. 

Colchicums    and    autumn    Crocuses    are 

flowering  well  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  Long  Ditton.  A  large  collection  of  each  is 
grown,  comprising  many  beautiful  things  too  little 
seen  in  English  gardens. 

Cytisus  longispicatus. — A  bunch  of  this 
comes  from  Daisy  Hill  Nurseries,  Newry,  and  a 
very  graceful  Broom  it  is,  with  long  slender 
spikes  of  soft  yellow  flowers.  It  resembles  that 
beautiful  kind  C.  nigricans. 

Colchicuta  autumnale  album  is  just  at  its 
best  here  now,  and  is  a  very  effective  plant  in  a 
good-sized  clump  at  the  edge  of  a  mixed  bed. 
Considering  the  delicacy  of  the  individual  flowers,  it 
is  wonderful  how  long  such  a  clump  lasts  in  bloom. 
— E.  A.  B.,  My/ldeltoti  House,  Herts. 

Fuchsia  falgens.  —  When  this  grand  old 
Fuchsia  does  well  outdoors  it  is  a  plant  very  hard 
to  beat  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  interest.  At 
Inwood  House,  Blandford,  I  saw  some  plants  of 
this  Fuchsia  growing  in  the  ordinary  border  out- 
doors and  blonming  freely. — D. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
show  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  will  take 
place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James'  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  October  10, 
when  prizes  are  offered  for  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. At  3  o'clock,  Mr.  W.  Crump  will  lecture  on 
Pears. 

Hardy  Cyclamens.  —  These  have  flowered 
well  on  the  rockery  this  season.  Some  bulbs  sent 
from  Cannes  three  years  since  have  become  well 
established.  It  may  not  be  gencially  known  that 
the  flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented.  A  fairly  strong 
soil  to  which  is  added  leaf  soil  and  old  lime  rubble 
grows  the  plants  well. — ^E.  M. 

The  Flame  Flower. —This  grows  and  blooms 
brilliantly  on  a  north  wall  at  Forde  Abbey.  The 
soil  is  fairly  deep  and  retentive  and  the  position 
cool.  These  seem  to  be  conditions  specially  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  this  Tropajolum.  It  is  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  it  is  not  much  more  fre- 
quently found  in  gardens,  but  it  may  be  due  to 
some  occasional  difficulty  in  getting  it  established. 
—A.  D. 

Crocus  speciosus  and  its  variety  transylvani- 
cus  are  flowering  together  with  me  this  season 
The  latter,  I  believe,  should  be  decidedly  the  earlier. 
There  is  but  little  difference  between  them.  The 
variety  is  a  rather  bluer  flower  and  the  veins  are  not 
so  well  marked.  C.  zonatus,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
already  over.  A  Belladonna  Lily  pushing  through 
a  mass  of  Plumbago  Larpenta;  forms  a  very  beau- 
tiful combination.— E.  A.  Bowles,  Herts. 

Begonia  semperflorens  "Vernon. — This  va- 
riety IS  evidently  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  is  the 
popular  bedding  kind  atropurpurea.  It  has  been 
used  with  striking  effect  both  at  Forde  Abbey  and 
at  Mr.  Davis'  Begonia  nursery  at  Yeovil  this  season 
for  massing.  Plants  from  seed  as  these  were  grow 
some  2  inches  or  3  inches  taller  than  if  from  cut- 
tings.   The  most  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  when 


thinly  planted  on  a  carpet  of  dwarf  blue  Ageratum 
or  Countess  of  Hopetoun  tufted  Pansy. — A.  D. 

Engeron  speciosum.— There  are  few.  If  any, 

plants  likely  to  excel  this  usef.U  dwarf  perenni-il 
in  hot  seasons.  It  is  effective  in  mixed  borders, 
growing  about  15  inches  high,  and  bearing  a 
quantity  of  small  violet  flowers  with  yellow 
disc  from  early  summer  until  the  winter.  The 
past  long  spell  of  drought  has  had  no  apparent 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division 
or  seed. — C.  New  ITT. 

Colcliicums.- C.  speciosum  has  been  very  fine 
with  me  this  year,  and  is  still  (September  2S)  a 
beautiful  object,  although  the  cold  at  the  end  of 
last  week  damaged  many  of  the  blooms.  I  noticed 
two  beautiful  new  forms  of  this,  the  grandest  of 
the  Colchicums,  at  Messrs.  Backhouse's,  York,  last 
week,  one  named  C.  s.  roseum,  a  most  beautiful 
rosy  purple,  and  with  enormous  flowers ;  the  other 
pure  white,  and  quite  the  most  beautiful  Colchi- 
cum  I  have  ever  seen. — E.  A.  Bowles. 

Lady  Ardilaun  Anemone. — I  am  sending 
some  blooms  and  buds  of  a  seedling  Anemone 
japonica  alba  var.  Lady  Ardilaun,  raised  in  1892. 
It  is  strong  and  robust,  with  large  glossy  green 
foliage,  and  a  very  free  bloomer,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve hy  the  sprays  enclosed. — A.  Campbell,  Ash- 
ford  Gardim,  Cuiiff,  Co.  Gabeny. 

*tf*  A  semi-double  form,  often  with  little  claw- 
like petals  clasping  the  stamens.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  over  3J  inches  across,  white,  delicate 
lilac  outside,  the  buds  also  tinted  with  lilac. — Ed. 

Zauschneria  oalifomica. — This  plant  has 
bloomed  continuously  with  me  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  is  still  smothered  with  its  bright 
drooping  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  best  dry  weather 
things  we  have  for  the  rockery.  Here  there  is  no 
necessity  to  protect  in  any  way  during  the  winter, 
as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  increases  readily,  the 
creeping  sucker-like  roots  throwing  up  an  abund- 
ance of  stocky  growths,  which  if  dug  up  carefully 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  seldom  fail  to  grow. 
— E.  M.,  Sn-anmore  Park. 

Calopetalon  ringens. — "  B.  M."  sends  a  speci- 
men of  this  plant  for  a  name,  saying  it  has  been 
raised  from  seeds  sent  him  by  a  relative  from 
Western  Australia  as  a  scarlet  Honeysuckle.  It  is 
upwards  of  thirty  years  since  I  have  seen  this 
plant.  It  is  a  slender  growing  greenhouse  climber 
with  entire  dark  green  leaves,  the  slender  stems 
terminated  in  corymbs  of  flowers  which  are  not 
bright  enough  to  de.»erve  the  name  of  scarlet, 
being  of  a  somewhat  dull  red,  the  tube  of  the 
flower  pale  yellow.  They  are  not  fragrant.  The 
plant  does  not  belong  to  the  Honeysuckle  family. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  make  a  showy  plant  for 
the  greenhouse. — W. 

Single  Cactus  DahVas. — We  have  received  a 
large  gathering  of  single  Cactus  Dahlias  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay.  The  flowers  are 
quite  single,  but  preserve  a  characteristic  shape, 
similar  to  the  Cactus  type,  the  segments  pointed, 
narrow,  and  distinctly  twitted.  The  colours  aie 
very  varied  and  beautiful,  varying  from  deep  yellow 
to  rosy  purp'e.  A  few  of  the  best  kinds  sent  com- 
prise Robert  Burns,  dark  purple  magenta,  but  not 
a  dead  slaty  tone  ;  Maid  of  Bute,  rose ;  Meg  Merri- 
lies,  yellow  ;  Guy  Manneriiig,  rosy  pink,  petals 
shading  off  to  yellow  towards  the  base ;  Isabella 
Vardon,  bright  reddish  orange  ;  and  Lucy  Ashton, 
creamy  white. 

New    Pear    Beurre    Foucqueray I    saw 

this  Pear  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Messrs.  Veitch's 
Langley  nurseries,  and  was  not  surprised  to  see  it 
certificated  recently.  It  is  of  large  size  and  an 
immense  bearer,  as  a  number  of  small  bush  and 
pyramid  trees  were  heavily  laden.  This  variety 
was  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  it  is  stated  to  bear 
our  variable  spring  climate  when  in  bloom  much 
better  than  other  Pears.  It  is  of  French  origin, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  fit  for  use  from  October  to  ! 
November.  Even  at  this  early  date  the  flavour  is  rich 
and  the  fruit  very  juicy.  In  shape  it  is  somewhat 
like  Duchesse  o'Aogoulome,  and  much  resembles 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  in  colour.  This  will  un-  j 
doubtedly  be  an  acquisition,  as  its  free  bearing 


properties  will  make  it  valuable.  It  is  grown  in 
various  forms,  the  best  fruit  I  saw  being  on  pyra- 
mids grafted  on  the  Quince  and  nearly  1  lb.  in 
weight.  I  should  say  from  its  appearance  it 
would  be  a  good  tree  for  cold  districts  or  for  heavy 
clay  soils.- G.  Wvthes. 

*.,*  This  vaiiety  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
at  the  Pear  conference  atChiswick  in  1883,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it 
since  — Ed. 

Shrubby  'Veronicas  are  a  feature  of  interest 
in  the  Swanley  nursery,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such 
free  flowering  and  sturdy  growing  plants  are  not 
more  grown  in  gardens.  At  one  time  thfy  were 
fairly  popular,  but  during  recent  years  they  seem 
to  have  fallen  quite  into  the  background.  In  the 
more  southern  districts  of  England  they  are  quite 
hardy  if  the  poition  is  moderately  sheltered  and 
the  soil  not  too  cold  and  heavy;  but  even  if  they 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  open,  they  can  be  enjoyed 
under  glass  as  pot  plants.  If  planted  out  in  the 
summer,  they  may  be  lifted  before  frosts  occur  and 
will  go  on  blooming  in  the  winter  months.  There 
are  many  varieties  at  Swanley,  but  three  of  the 
finest  are  unquestionably  Bolide,  which  produces 
red-coloured  flowers,  the  plant  of  good  habit, 
and  the  two  new  kinds  Eveline  and  Reine  des 
Blanches.  The  former  has  rose-lilac  flowers,  a 
distinct  and  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  whilst  those 
of  the  latter  are  pure  white. 

Plumbago  Larpentae. — 1  often  hear  people 
complain,  as  does  Mr.  Wood  (p.  251),  that  this 
lovely  Plumbago  is  a  shy  bloomer,  but  I  fancy  it  is 
not  only  the  short  summers  that  are  to  blame,  but 
that  it  is  not  often  planted  in  a  warm  enough 
corner.  It  spreads  so  rapidly,  that  one  is  obliged 
to  think  twice  before  planting  it  among  choice 
things  in  a  specially  favoured  nook,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  worth  a  good  place.  One  clump  I  have  has 
never  failed  to  flower  for  the  last  three  seasons, 
although  before  then,  the  kind  donor  thereof  tells 
me,  it  never  bloomed  with  him.  1  put  it  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall  in  a  border  in  front  of  an 
orchard  house  ;  it  gets  cut  right  down  every  winter, 
but  comes  up  apparently  none  the  worse  and  very 
early  owing  to  its  warm  position.  This  year  it 
opened  flowers  the  second  week  in  July,  and  is 
still  covered  with  bloom,  and  has  been  a  mass 
of  blue  during  that  time.  I  should  say  a  hand- 
light  early  in  March,  to  help  on  the  first  growths 
of  the  year,  would  in  most  positions  cause  it  to 
bloom  long  before  the  frosts  come.— E.  A.  Bowles, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


Public  Gardens. 


THE    BOTANIC    FROM    A    KEW    POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  Watsox,  of  Kew,  lias  a  very  unfriendly 
note  in  an  American  paper  about  the  Botanic 
Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  : — 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Regent's  Park 
is  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  is  like  to  fall.  Its 
finances  are  in  a  hopeless  state,  and  its  work  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  such  as  is  not  liknly 
to  win  much  sympathy  either  from  horticulturists 
or  botanists.  The  general  feeling  is  that  there  is 
no  need  for  a  botanical  collection  in  Regent's 
Park,  when  all  that  can  be  desired  is  to  be  seen 
and  obtained  a  few  miles  away  at  Kew.  On  the 
other  side,  the  assistance  the  society  has  tried  to 
render  to  horticulture  by  means  of  exhibitions  has 
been  almost  superfluous  now  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  in  vigorous  .activity  again. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  London  does  ni  t 
require  such  a  society  as  that  which  has  for  so  long 
held  its  meetings  in  the  enclosure  at  Regent's  Park. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Botanic  Gardens  should 
be  recovered  by  Government  and  added  to  the  park 
appears  to  be  the  best  course.  It  is  scarcely  likely 
that  the  £18,000  debt  of  the  society  will  be  sub- 
scribed by  a  public  unable  to  see  the  utility  of  the 
work  done  by  the  society  in  recent  years. 
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We  cannot  see  that  the  failure  of  the  Botanic 
would  do  any  good  to  Kew  or  any  other  garden. 
The  more  we  have  of  .such  places  and  the  more 
distinct  they  are  from  Kew  the  better.  No 
doubt  the  Botanic  would  be  better  and  more 
charming  under  more  spirited  management  and 
better  fortunes,  but  all  societies  of  the  kind 
have  a  habit  of  getting  into  ruts  and  staying 
there. 

Financially,  the  past  two  years  have  not  been 
so  good  as  could  be  wished,  but  probably  these 
bad  times  and  the  destruction  of  our  agricul- 
ture, and  to  a  great  extent  of  country  gentle- 
men's fortunes,  has  not  been  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country  generally. 

The  following  particulars  may  be  of  in- 
terest : — 

The  debt  is  the  capital  held  by  Fellows  of  the 
society,  and  only  £l(i(l  allowed  to  each  Fellow. 
The  large  cost  of  laying  out  the  gardens  has  not 
been  estimated.  The  cost  paid  for  buildings  alone 
has  been  over  £23,000,  and  in  prizes  to  exhibitors 
£55,000. 
Students,  three  months  each,  free,  year  iip  to 

end  of  September         .     18!i:i  743 

Whole  year  .        .        .    1855  32 

„        .        .        .        .     1865  175 

1875  364 

1885  706 

„         .         .         .         .     18!)1  808 

Cut  specimens,  year,  average  47,000  ;  also  ram- 
bling clubs,  schools,  societies  occasionally. 

We  think  the  Botanic  should  make  much 
less  of  its  botany  and  more  of  its  gardening. 
The  wretched  "botanical  department"  should 
be  swept  away,  the  ground  turfed  over,  and 
the  plants  really  worth  it  put  in  groups 
in  bold  beds  on  the  turf,  and  any  other 
changes  made  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
garden — much  marred  by  an  ugly  herbaceous 
ground.  The  society  is  not  endowed  or  fitted 
for  the  teaching  of  botany,  and  it  should  leave 
that  to  gardens  liberally  supported  by  the  State. 

There  are  also  certain  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  wind  and  water,  we  be- 
lieve, exposed  in  what  might  be  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  garden,  and  these  are  too  ugly  for  a 
London  graveyard.  They  disfigure  the  prettily 
designed  little  garden,  and  should  be  removed. 


LONDON  TREES. 


believe,  principally  to  the  structure  of  their  leaves' 
seem  to  set  these  influences  at  defiance,  and  the 
Ailantus  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  them. 
Planes,  Poplars,  and  Robinias  (the  latter  usually 
called  Acacias)  ure  proved  London  trees,  and  there 
are  many  varieties  of  each  far  preferable  to  the 
old-fashioned  and  beautiful  but  imsuitable  English 
and  foreign  trees  still  injudiciously  planted. — 
William  Paul,  WaUham  Cross,  Berts. 

May  I  add  a  word  of  caution  to  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  praise  of  the  Ailantus  as  a  London  tree? 
The  foliage  has  all  the  beauty  and  endurance  he 
claims  ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  an  American 
authority,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hough,  "the  male  flowers  have 
a  nauseating  odour  that  renders  this  tree  undesir- 
able for  cultivation  near  dwellings."  I  think  I  am 
right  in  adding  that  not  many  years  since  most  of 
the  Ailantus  trees  in  Mew  York  were  grubbed  up 
on  account  of  this  offensive  character.  It  is  a 
tree  also  to  be  handled  with  care  on  account  of 
the  acrid  juice  of  its  bark,  which  has  been  known 
to  cause  poisoned  harnls  among  woodmen  and  gar- 
deners.— J.  L.  P.,  Marlbiiroui//i. 


The  public  park  at  Dewsbury,  known  .as 
the  Crow  Nt'st  Piirk,  wliieli  coiitiiins  76  acres,  and 
wliicli  the  corporation  purchased  for  £20,000,  lias 
lately  been  opened. 

Open  space  for  Bolton.— The  Parks  Com- 
mittei.'  of  tilt'  Boltnn  Corporation  have  decided  to  lay 
inita  pii'ce  of  land  in  Ui-adfurd  Street,  given  by  the 
Karl  uf  Bradford,  for  recreation. 

Proposed  park  for  Manchester.— The  Man- 
chester Corporation  are  negotiating  with  the  owners 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  134  acres  of  the  Booth  Hall 
Ks( ate,  including  the  picturesque  Brggart  Hole  Clough, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery  and  an  open  space. 

Private  gardens  at  Hampton  Court.— With 

the  approval  of  the  Queen,  about  four  acres  of 
private  gardens  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which 
have  hitherto  been  maintained  out  of  the  privy 
purse,  but  to  which  the  public  have  for  many 
years  had  free  access,  are  about  to  be  transferred 
to  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  expeni-e  borne  by  the  parliamentary  vote.  The 
orangery  is  to  be  repaired  and  redecorated,  and, 
together  with  the  lawn  in  front,  will  be  set  apart 
specially  for  the  use  of  the  private  residents  of 
the  palace. 


The  following  letters  in  reply  to  that  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  which  we  quoted  in  The 
Garden  of  September  23  (p.  293)  appeared  in 
the  Times : — 

Your  correspondent  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  does 
well  in  calling  attention  to  tl  e  Ailantus  glandu- 
losa  in  his  remarks  on  London  trees.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  trees  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  Lon- 
don, and  will  in  time  grow  to  the  height  of  40  feet 
or  50  feet.  So  vigorous  is  the  growth  in  a  young 
state  that  it  will  often  make  a  shoot  of  6  feet  in  a 
single  year.  The  leaves  are  large  and  handsome, 
3  feet  or  more  in  length,  with  a  thick  midrib,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  arranged  in  pairs  some 
twenty  or  thirty  lacce-sbaped  leaflet.".  I  have  a 
specimen  of  this  tree  in  my  garden  nearly  50  feet 
high,  which  is  the  admiration  rf  everyone  who 
sees  it.  When  the  late  Major  M'Keczie  was  about 
to  plant  the  trees  on  the  'Thames  Embankment  I 
remember  discussing  with  him  the  merits  of  this 
tree  for  that  position,  It  was,  however,  decided, 
properly  I  think,  that  the  beautiful,  but  massive 
foliage  would  be  torn  and  disfigured  by  the  strong 
currents  of  wind  often  prevalent  there.  In  fairly 
sheltered  positions  no  tree  is  handsomer  or  more 
appropriate  for  cities  and  laige  towns,  as  it  is  very 
hardy  and  will  grow  anywhere.  Many  trees  which 
flourished  in  London  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago 
no  longer  thrive  there,  owing  to  the  increased 
volumes  of  smrke  and  various  noxious  gases;  but 
there  areslill  many  trees  and  thruts  which,  owing, I 


Iron  spouting  to  garden  shed  (i.  I!.). — You 
will  understand  tliat  all  iron  which  is  not  galvanised 
requires  protection  from  the  weather  by  painting. 
Had  your  guttering  been  painted  about  twice  since 
it  was  fixed,  it  would  be  good  to-day.  It  matters 
not  how  good  the  iron  is,  it  will  not  stand  against 
the  weather  unless  painted  or  galvanised.  Cast- 
iron  guttering  will  stand  much  longer  than  wrought 
iron,  as  it  is  nearer  the  natural  iron  ore;  even  that 
will  not  stand  long  without  being  painted.  We 
can  hardly  see  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  iron.  No 
doubt  the  guttering  was  thin;  still  the  painting 
would  have  protected  it  from  rusting  away.  You 
will  see  that  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  use  of 
iron  in  spouting  and  roofs.  Much  of  the  money 
now  spent  in  iron  roofs  is  wasted. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 
past  week  the  temperature  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
above  the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  There, 
however,  occurred  one  cold  night  when  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  indicated  a  reading  slightly 
below  the  freezing-point.  At  both  1  foot  and  2 
feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  the  present  time  2° 
warmer  than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  A 
little  water  came  through  the  heavy  soil  percola- 
tion gauge  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  last  week, 
but  no  measurable  quantity  has  come  through  the 
light  soil  gauge  for  nearly  six  weeks.  September 
was  the  eighth  unseasonably  warm  and  the  seventh 
unseasonably  wet  month  that  we  have  had  this 
year  in  succession.  In  September  rain  fell  on 
thirteen  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  little  more 
than  1  inch,wbichisconsiderably  less  than  half  the 
average  quantity  for  the  month.    Since  Febiuaiy 


only  8  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  here,  the  mean 
amount  for  the  same  seven  months  in  the  previous 
thirty-seven  years  being  161  inches.  In  1879  the 
total  rainfall  for  these  seven. months  was  26  inches, 
or  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  measured  in 
1803.— E.  M.,  BcrUamsted. 

Autumn  flowers  from  Newiy. — The  autumn 
flowers  must  be  very  beautiful  in  Ireland  now, 
judging  from  the  varied  gathering  Mr.  Smith  has 
sent  us.  Sweet  Peas  of  such  pure  soft  colours  as 
Delicata  and  Countess  of  Kadnor  will  always  be 
appreciated.  Tall  and  brilliant  Lobelias,  includ- 
ing the  true  cardinalis  and  vivid  newer  forms,  are 
very  striking.  Gardoquia  betonicoides  is  a  wel- 
come fragrant  plant,  and  besides  there  are  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  Poppies,  Colchicums,  and  a  bunch  of 
Rudbeckia  subtomentosa,  yellow  stars  with  choco- 
late discs,  smelling  sweetly  like  new  mown  hay, 
also  other  things  spoken  of  elsewhere. 


Mr.  F.  I/.  Ames. — This  well-known  American 
amateur  gardener  died,  we  regret  to  hear,  suddenly  a 
few  days  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  various  horticul- 
tural societies,  and  possessed  a  unique  collection  of 
Orchids. 

Names  of  plants. — Q.  B. — 5,  Juniperus  Sabina 

variegata. C.    Johnatnne. — 1,    Pavonia    Wioti ;    2, 

Manettia  niicans  ;  3,  Dipladenia  Harrisi.- C.  M.  E. 

— 1,  Diplazium  plantaghieum  ;  2,  Cibotium  Barometz  ; 
.3,  Anchistea  virginica  ;  4,  Doryopteris  palmata;  5, 
Gouiophlebium  loriceum. — T/ios.  Wells. — 1,  apparently 
Nepenthes  intermedia,  a  garden  hybrid ;  2,  Cyrtoceras 
reflexum  ;    3,  Amaryllis  reticulata ;    4.    Zygopetalum 

maxillare. William  Kerr. — The  one  flower,  Cattleya 

Harrisonias,  the  spike,  Cattleya  guttata;  they  must 
not  be  potted  until  the  spring ;  now  is  the  tirne  for 

flowering. J.  Rtynolds. — 1,  Kephrolepis  peetinata; 

2,    Lastrea    hirta.-^ — H.    H. — Aerides     suavissiraum 

uohile. E.  Semper. — Salvia  Horminnm. James 

Finch.— 1,   Plumbago   zeylanica ;    2,    Plumbago   Lar- 

peiittp. F.  W.  £rere(t.— Araujia  alhens. — T.  B.  D. 

—Varieties  of    Calluna  vul.garis  :   1,  alba  (white);  2, 

caruea   (pink)  ;    3,    Sore-pleno    (duuble-flowered). 

Pi'aiit. — 1,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata;  2,  plea-ie  send 
in  flower  ;  3,  Ketinosrora  plumosa ;  4,  Cupressus  Law- 
souiana;  5  and  0,  forms  of  C.  Lansoniana;  7,  Re- 
tinospora  pi^^ifera. 

Names  of  fruit. — Mrs.  Smithers.—  Cormsh  Gil- 

lillower. B.  llV//s.-17,  Bess  Pool  ;  18,  Wadhurst 

Pippin  ;  3."),  36,  too  rauc-h  out  of  character ;  37,  Tyler's 

Kernel ;  34,  Queen  Carohne. Fruit  in  shallow  box. 

— Pear  is  Duchesso  d'Angouleme.  Apples:  1,  Ribstou 
Pippin  ;   2,  Eeklinville  Seedling  ;  4,  Royal  Russet ;  5, 

Wellington  ;  6,  Hambledon  Deux  Aus. 11'.  CfiiT.— 

Cornish  Gilliflower. J.  P.— 1,  Norfork  Beaulin  ;  2, 

Bess  Pool. W.  Neti'ton.—l,  Souvenir  du  Congres  ; 

2,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  ;  3,  Marie  Louise   d'Ucole  ; 

others   rotten. Keriley.—SH,   Rih.^t.  n    Pippin;  34, 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme  ;  37,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ; 
40,  Winter  Peach;  SO,  Fo-adantc  d'Aulomne;  'JO,  Marie 

Louise  d  L'ccle. I'nrf).— Uudoiihtedlv  small  fruits 

of   Ribston   Pippin. W.   F.  B.  B.— Long    Pear   is 

Calebasse  Bosc,  the  other  Suti'olk  Thorn  ;  App'e  is 
possibly  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  hut  rather  too  small  to 
properly  identity.  


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— T*is  journal  is  pub- 

lisJied  m  niiilhi  liound  Monthhj  Parts.  In  Ms  form  the 
coloin-i'd  phttis  a?-t  hi^st  prescrrtd,  andit  is  most  suitable  for 
rtftrtnce  p7rvious  to  the  issui  of  the  half-iicarlyxolumes.  Price 
\i.  6d.:  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  rolvmes  of  The 
Garden  fro^n  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening  Illustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  W" 
journal  is  published  in  neatlil  bound  Monthly  Parts,  m  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— Ttis  jowrna!  is 
Itvbliihiil  ,,i  mathi  boinul  Montht ji  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
riio^t  si'itaf'ti  for  )-<frence  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  8d. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— (living  descriptions  oj  upwards  of 
thiiteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  itc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Mitimi, 
Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1 893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
beliriit  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Uardins  and  Country  Scats  (containing  over  SIOOOJ  have 
been  very  careluUit  and  ejctensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  coinpli'te  ever  published.    Price  Is./  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

ill  oj  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  iinprorinient  c; 
cottane  homes  are  invited  to  help  ws  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening hiown.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  dintvihvtioTi.jrfe,  by  the  pidlisherf,  Messrs.  Cass-U 
end  C'o»ij^a?ij,  Lu  ht,ile  cuueuy     Ludi/ale  liiU   S.C 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  dooa  mend  Nature  :  'ilijinpc  it  rather,  but 
The  Art  itself  in  Nati'kk."— iy/mX-f.^j'tare. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


AMERICAN  TOMATOES. 

This  season,  tliaiiks  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Bailej 
of  llie  Cornell  University,  New  York,  I  have  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  most 
of  the  best  American-raised  Tomatoes  as  well 
as  older  ones  again  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open.  A  better  or  more  favourable  summer 
for  bringing  out  their  good  ((ualities  could  nol 
well  be  had,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such 
excellent  crops  in  the  case,  more  especially  cif 
opi'n-air  plants,  were  ever  grown  in  this  country 
btfore.  Most  of  the  sorts  tried  were  recom- 
mended for  the  open,  and  I  was  warned  not 
to  txpect  too  much  of  any  of  them  under  glass. 
So  far,  results  have  not  exceeded  or  hardly 
come  up  to  expectations,  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
very  far  superior  to  the  best  English-raised 
varieties  have  been  discovered,  though  it  is 
very  questionable  if  we  have  anything  placed 
to  our  credit  that  will  produce  such  heavy 
crops  in  so  short  a  period  as  Early  Ruby.  So 
freely  does  this  variety  set  and  to  such  a  size 
does  the  fruit  swell,  that  the  plants  cannot  well 
be  induced  to  continue  growing  and  fruiting 
strongly,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  one  of  the 
he.^t  for  training  up  roofs,  extra  long  stakes, 
or  strings.  It  is  very  suitable  for  growing 
where  the  house  room  is  limited,  and  will  stand, 
in  fact  requires,  high  culture,  that  is  to  say, 
plenty  of  feeding  after  the  crops  are  beginning 
to  swell.  Early  Ruby  is  also  good  for  planting 
against  sunny  walls,  being  one  of  the  first  to 
give  ripe  fruit  in  the  open  while  the  crops  are 
heavy.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  affected  by 
the  "black  spot,"  a  disease  which  has  been  very 
prevalent  this  year.  The  fruits  of  Early  Ruby 
are  nearly  all  of  medium  size,  somewhat  flat 
and  slightly  ribbed,  the  colour  being  a  bright 
red  and  the  flavour  fairly  good. 

Ignotum  is  newer  to  this  country,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  extensively  cultivated 
by  us,  though  in  America  it  has  proved  to  be 
the  very  best  of  all  for  open  air  culture.  No 
other  variety  yieldeil  such  heavy  crops  as  this 
when  tried  against  all  comers  at  the  Cornell 
University  and  other  trials,  the  shape  of  the 
frnit  and  quality  being  also  satisfactory.  I  have 
grown  it  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  and  in 
each  instance  it  did  not  surpa.«s  several  English 
raised  varieties  growing  alongside.  It  is 
a  moderately  strong  grower,  but  sets  none 
too  well  under  glass.  The  fruit  attains  a  fairly 
large  size,  is  smooth,  round  or  ball-shaped,  and 
differs  from  our  Perfection  in  its  paler  shade  of 
red  colour.  The  quality  is  good  both  in  the 
case  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  and  in  the  open, 
and  I  like  it  well  enough  to  give  it  yet  another 
trial.  This  .season  Tomatoes  generally  have 
done  well,  and  it  may  prove  that  Ignotum 
will  come  more  to  the  front  during  a  less 
favourable  summer. 

In  Livingstone's  Stone  I  think  we  have  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  best  selection  of  Per- 
fection. The  fruits  are  of  the  same  good  form 
and  colour,  but  of  greater  depth,  this  giving  it 
a  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of  exhibitors  accord- 
ingly. It  appears  to  possess  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, or  quite  equal  to  that  of  Perfection,  and 


the  fruits  sot  with  freedom.  Even  this  intro- 
duction seeni"  to  have  been  anticipated  on  this 
.side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  we  hear  of  selections 
from  Perfection  that  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Livingstone's  Slone. 

Paragon,  Livingstone's  Perfection,  May- 
flower, and  Autocrat  are  all  more  or  less  like 
our  Perfection,  or  at  any  rate  are  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  kept  apart.  Puritan 
is  a  slight  improvement  on  all  of  them  in 
weight,  many  of  the  fruits  also  becoming 
slightly  ribbed.  Cardinal,  however,  is  a  smaller 
fruited  form,  but  does  not  crop  sufficiently 
heavy.  The  fruits  are  of  perfect  form,  a  rich 
cardinal-red  in  colour,  and  good  in  quality. 
Canada  Victor,  again,  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  retained,  and  the  Trophy,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  American  varieties,  is  now-a-days 
rightly  considered  too  coarse.  Not  so  another 
old  favourite — Hathaway's  Excelsior.  The  latter 
is  a  good  type  of  Tomato  for  market  culture, 
the  fruit  being  of  medium  size,  perfectly 
smooth  and  round  or  ball-shaped,  and  of  a 
lively  red  colour.  Those  then  who  have  good 
selections  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior  will  do  well 
to  cultivate  it  extensively. 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  what  we  consider  the 
right  shape,  S)ze,  and  colour,  but  in  America 
they  are  less  particular  as  to  colour.  Several 
of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  varieties,  and 
of  which  I  hoped  great  things,  really  proved 
most  disappointing,  owing  to  the  colour  being 
of  pink  or  pinkish  red  shade.  No  matter  how 
richly  flavoured  or  how  well  formed  a  fruit  may 
be,  it  finds  but  little  favour  if  the  colour  is 
other  than  a  rich  red.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  fruit  has  to  be  sold,  the  prices 
fetched  by  the  pinkish  red  fruit  being  invari- 
ably much  below  that  realised  on  the  same  day 
by  the  rich  red  Tomatoes.  After  reading  an 
account  of  what  had  been  obtained  from  a  given 
number  of  plants  of  Ithaca,  I  was  naturally 
anxi'ius  to  give  this  variety  a  trial.  It  certainly 
is  a  good  cropper,  though  not  any  better  in  this 
respect  than  Dedham's  Favourite  and  the  colour 
is  the  same,  quality  also  being  good.  Potomac 
again  is  another  of  the  despised  pinkish,  or 
rather  in  this  case  purplish  red  forms,  but  all  the 
.same  is  a  distinct  and  fairly  valuable  variety 
for  open  air  culture  especially.  With  me  nearly 
all  the  fruits  attain  a  fairly  large  size,  are  not 
particularly  ugly,  while  the  quality  is  extra 
good.  Mikado,  and  which  has  been  grown  in 
this  country  for  several  years,  produces  larger 
fruit,  and  the  foliage  is  broader.  This  also  is  of 
excellent  quality,  very  few  varieties  equalling 
it,  but  it  is  too  big  and  rough  for  us.  The 
Americans  will  likewise  do  well  to  discard  this 
and  other  forms  of  the  same  colour,  that  is  if 
they  wish  to  control  the  markets  with  their 
bottled  or  canned  fruit.  Ponderosa  or  Royal 
Sovereign,  as  it  has  been  re-named  with  us, 
seems  to  have  pleased  the  fruit  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  just  suits 
one  at  least  of  our  leading  exhibitors  of  vege- 
tables, yet  it  is  a  great  washed-out-looking 
thing  and  not  worth  either  house  or  garden 
room.  A  very  different  description  applies  to 
Dwarf  Champion.  The  latter  is  of  very  sturdy 
habit  of  growth,  the  leaves  very  broad,  yet  com- 
pact, and  the  fruit  produced  with  moderate 
freedom,  of  medium  size,  perfect  in  form,  of 
a  deep  purplish  red,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Potato  Leaf  greatly  resembles  Mikado,  and  will 
not  be  grown  again. 

There  is  also  a  prejudice  against  yellow 
Tomatoes  in  this  country,  but  the  American 
introductions  ought  to  have  dispelled  some  of 
this.  As  far  as  the  old,  large,  yellow  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  quite  understand  the  objection,  as 
this  18  a  poor,  flavourless  thing,  but  in  Golden 


Queen  or  Colden  Sunrise,  for  they  apparently 
are  synonymous,  we  have  a  variety  little  in- 
ferior to  most  red-fruited  sorts.  What  I  have 
grown  several  seasons  in  succession  has  been 
under  the  name  of  Henderson's  Golden  Sunrise, 
and  it  has  proved  of  much  the  same  habit  as 
Perfection,  the  fruit  being  nearly  as  large,  of 
eijually  good  form,  of  a  rich  yellow  in  colour, 
and  of  fairly  good  quality,  acidity  not  being 
altogether  wanting.  Golden  Trophy  is  of  the 
same  habit  of  growth  as  Trophy,  the  fruit  also 
large,  but  of  no  value.  W.  Iggulpen. 


VEGETABLKS  AS  GROWN. 
Thk  very  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
vegetables  which  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  set  up 
both  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  ttie  2()th  ult.  and  the 
following  day  at  Earl's  Court  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  because  vegetables  have  not  hither- 
to been  regarded  as  a  Swanley  speciality,  and  also 
because  there  was  no  pretence  to  exhibit  these 
products  other  than  as  grown  under  ordinary  cul- 
ture. So  far  was  this  idea  exemplified,  that  some 
of  the  least  valuable  kinds  were  rather  indifferently 
represented,  and  these  naturally  enough  metwiih 
adverse  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Po- 
tatoes, Onions,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Tomatoes,  &c  ,  were  of  their  kinds  excellent,  and 
showed  that  it  but  ordinary  care  be  bestowed  on 
these  products,  very  good  samples  are  easily  ob- 
tained. But  it  may  be  pleaded  that  cultivation 
is  not  everything,  and  that  selection  of  seed  stocks 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  also.  That  is  a 
seedsman's  view  which  merits  all  consideration, 
and  it  is  one  on  which  not  only  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  but  every  other  seedsman  is  entitled 
to  lay  full  weight.  With  very  few  exceptions 
the  Swanley  vegetables  did  not  exhibit  any 
attempt  to  display  mere  size.  Only  one  lot 
of  Onions  were  unduly  large,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  samples  served  to  show  what  large,  firm, 
enduring  bulbs  can  be  got  from  ordinary  cul- 
ture if  the  soil  be  good  and  the  plants  well 
thinned  early.  Yet,  whatsoever  may  be  the  keep- 
ing or  non-keeping  properties  of  the  giant  show 
Onions,  at  least  all  ordinary  grown  bulbs  should 
keep  remarkably  well,  for  seldom  have  they 
ripened  off  earlier  or  better  than  this  season.  The 
Wroxtons  of  the  Swanley  collection  averagirg 
6  ozs.  to  7  ozs.  were  perfect,  and  better  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  A  very  interesting  dish  in  the  col- 
lection was  Pea  Autocrat ;  the  pods  were  not  large 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  very  full  of  Peas 
literally  as  green  as  grass.  I  heard  this  excellent 
Pea  well  spoken  of  when  recently  at  Inwood  House, 
Henstridge,  where  Mr.  Wilkins  produces  his  giant 
show  vegetables.  Its  colour  is  a  strong  point  in 
its  favour,  and  we  like  Peas  to  be  green  when  so 
called,  and  not  white,  as  they  are  so  frequently. 
Not  the  least  value  of  such  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables as  that  referred  to  is  found  in  its  reliability. 
The  constant  exhibition  of  varieties  or  kinds  that 
have  been  produced  under  high  class  conditions  of 
culture  naturally  misleads,  and  the  on-looker  as 
naturally  observes,  "I  can  never  obtain  samples 
like  these  in  my  garden  ;  "  but  when  he  turns  to  a 
collection  of  ordinarily  grown  vegetables,  he  recog- 
nises at  once  their  natural  characteristics,  and  is 
satisfied.  I  am  not  at  all  for  assuming  that  ordi- 
nary culture  signifies  poor  or  inferior  culture. 
That  is  not  so.  By  ordinary  culture  I  mean  crop- 
ping under  such  conditions  as  that  samples  most 
suitable  for  domestic  use  may  be  obtained  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  with  appreciable  profit. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Messrs.  Cannell's  collec- 
tion was  grown  on  the  Eynsford  farm  literally 
under  field  culture,  and  under  conditions  less 
favourable,  especially  during  the  recent  dry  sea- 
son, than  are  found  in  ordinary  gardens.  That 
fact  renders  the  exhibit  all  the  moie  meritorious, 
because  it  good  vegetables  can  be  so  produced,  it 
should  be  easy  for  anyone  else  to  have  good 
'amples  I  have  been  much  surprised  to  find 
generally  how  wonderfully  good  vegetables  have 
been  out  in  the  open  or  field  allotments.    That  is 
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less  due  ta  heavy  mannring,  for  that  cannot  be, 
than  to  deep  working  of  the  soil  and  to  the  cooler 
atmosphere  which  exists  in  open  areas.  Those 
conditions  largely  exist  at  Eynsford,  and  they  are 
worth  more  consideration  than  they  usually  re- 
ceive in  places,  for  too  often  vegetables  have  to  be 
grown  in  soil  that  is  excessively  enriched  and 
super-heated  because  of  the  neighbouring  trees 
and  walls.  ^  As  to  seed  stocks,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  rivalry  in  these  days  amongst  seedsmen  and 
growers  to  get  the  best,  and  immense  pains  are 
taken  to  have  them.  That  is  good  practice,  and 
the  gardening  public  get  the  benefit  of  it.  No 
firm  has  a  monopoly  in  this  respect,  and  if  I  find 
one  gardener  believes  in  one  seed  house,  another 
has  implicit  faith  in  a  second,  so  that  it  is  evident 
all  are  now  putting  into  commerce  high-class 
stocks.  j^   D 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Caryopteris  mastacantlia.— This  is  looking 
so  pretty  now,  and  I  send  you  some.  It  flowers 
at  an  acceptable  time. — M.  R.,  Liphook. 

*,*  Very  charmirg,  the  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
blue  colour. — Ed. 

The  American  Virgin's  Bower  (Clematis 
virginiana)  is  a  really  desirable  and  vigorous 
climber,  flowering  so  freely  and  so  long  after  our 
own  native  kind  is  past.  It  will  festoon  a  hedge, 
go  up  a  tree,  or  do  anything  that  our  own  can  do! 
— T.  Smith,  Nen-nj. 

Trachelium  Rumelianum  of  which  I  send 
you  a  specimen,  is  quite  the  daintiest  alpine  plant 
in  flower  now;  in  habit,  in  colour  and  profusion 
of  bloom  there  is  nothing  like  it;  besides  there  is 
no  doubt  about  its  hardiness,  it  having  withstood 
the  rigours  of  last  winter  unhurt.— T.  Smith,  A'c«-r(/. 

Lavatera  maritima  is  a  pretty  malvaceous 
plant.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  florin, 
white,  faintly  tinged  with  lilac,  and  having  a  dark 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  These  petals 
contract  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  space  between 
each  through  which  the  calyx  shows,  thus  forming 
a  green  star  in  the  centre,  a  rather  singular  effect. 
It  appears  to  require  warm  greenhouse  treatment. 
— J.  M,,  Charminith,  Dorset. 

Lilium  auratum  in  Ireland.— I  send  you  a 
photograph  I  had  taken  of  a  group  of  Lilium  aura- 
tum. The  group  was  more  beautiful  about  a  fort- 
night after  this  photograph  was  done,  as  some  of 
the  taller  spikes  were  in  bloom  too.— H.  Boscawen. 

*,*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
photographs  we  have  ever  seen,  and  showing  a 
remarkable  example  of  Lily  growth.  We  hope  to 
engrave  it. — Ed. 

Lobelias  from  Newry.— The  Cardinal  Flower 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  things  of  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  the  varieties  are  happily  becom- 
ing more  numerous.  There  are  none  better  than 
Firefly,  which  Mr.  Smith  sent  out  a  few  years  ago, 
but  he  sends  spikes  of  three  more  distinct  kinds 
named  Magenta  Queen,  Vermilion  and  Rosea,  the 
name-i  descriptive  of  the  colour,  but  Rosea  is  very 
soft  and  charming. 

Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess.— It  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  I  gathered  this 
week  thirty-three  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  oflE  one 
tree.  I  weighed  six  and  found  them  10  lbs.,  and 
twelve  weighed  18  lbs.  I  thinned  the  tree  very 
slightly,  or  I  am  sure  the  weight  of  each  Pear 
would  have  been  larger.  Twelve  fruits  of  Pitmas- 
ton Duchess  weighing  17  lbs.  5  ozs.  took  the  prize 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  show  last  month  — 
Henry  Howard,  *.  Asajih,  \.  Wales. 

Pyretlirum  (Chrysanthemum)  uligino- 
sum  serotinum.— In  the  gardens  at  the  Belvedere, 
Vienna,  I  noticed  this  growing  with  bog  plants.  I 
am  told  that  in  Hungary  this  Pyrethrum  is  to  be 
found  in  masses  in  places  which  are  flooded  for 
some  time  during  the  summer.— Loui.s  Kropatsch, 
Vietma. 

Chelone  barbata  is  now  in  fine  condition.  I 
send  you  a  spike  3  feet  in  length  to  show  how 


beautiful  it  is.  The  plants  flowering  now  are  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  spring.— T.  Smith,  IVemry. 

Pear  Marie  Louise  in  Kildare.— Mr.  Bedford 
sends  us  from  Straffan  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  that  most  excellent  of  all  autumn  Pears  grown 
in  England,  Marie  Louise,  with  the  following  note: 
"The  fruits  are  from  the  tree  that  was  photo- 
graphed two  years  ago  in  The  Garden,  but  it 
carried  double  the  number  of  fruits  this  year.  We 
had  not  a  single  failure  with  any  kind  of  fruit  this 
year;  all  were  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality." 
We  wonder  how  anybody  can  grow  Pears  like 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  or  any  inferior  kind,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  fruit  as  Marie  Louise. 

Begonia  Martiana  gracilis.— I  see  you  have 
a  note  of  commendation  for  this  pretty  plant.  I 
send  you  sprays  of  B.  Martiana  grandiflora  and  B. 
M.  pulcherrima,  the  first  growing  about  2  feet 
high,  the  latter  not  so  tall.  Both  were  outside  all 
summer,  and  I  expect  you  to  admit  that  the  stove- 
grown  plants  you  referred  to  lose  by  comparison.— 
T.  Smith.  ^ 

***  A'^  y°^  forms  of  these  Begonias  sent  us  by 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  are  extremely  pretty,  and 
deserve  the  attention  of  flower  gardeners.  We 
have  feen  one  form  used  with  fine  effect  by  Mr. 
Dick  in  the  Phoenix  Park  gardens.— Ed. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 
Intending  subiscribers  are  respectfully  reminded 
that  the  collecting  cards  recently  issued  amongst 
the  gardeners  and  general  nursery  trade  through- 
out the  country  should  be  returned  during  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month.  It  may  be  again 
stated  that  every  5s.  collected  will  secure  a  vote  for 
the  next  election,  and  every  £5  a  vote  for  life.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  very  liberal 
response  may  be  made  to  this  appeal  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  year.  Collect- 
ing cards  may  still  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  hon.  secretary  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.—A.  F.  Barron,  Hon.  Sec. 

Gladiolus  oppositiflorus.- This  species  was 
re-introduced  by  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1892, 
and  in  larger  quantity  by  myself  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year.  Apart  from  its  qualities  for  hybridis- 
ing, it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  whole 
tribe.  It  is  a  stately  plant  of  5  feet  to  6  feet 
high,  with  spikes  often  2  feet  long.  Many  flowers 
open  at  once  and  remain  in  beauty  for  several  days. 
On  one  spike  I  counted  as  many  as  twenty-two 
flowers  open  at  the  same  time.  They  are  of 
medium  size,  white  to  deep  rose,  with  a  few  purple 
streaks.  The  delicacy  of  the  various  shades  cannot 
be  described.  It  will  grow  here,  and  no  doubt 
when  better  known  will  become  a  general  favourite. 
— Ma.x  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Old  Apple  trees  at  Tachbrook Ten  years 

have  elapsed  since  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
(Vol.  XXtV.,  p.  191)  enjoyed  a  description  of 
these  fine  trees  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Kingsley's 
widow,  and  although  the  writer  has  passed  away, 
the  trees  bear  out  her  words,  and  "  look  as  if  another 
hundred  Mays  might  still  see  their  pink  and  white 
buds  opening  to  the  spring  sun."  The  crop  of 
fruit  this  year  has  been  large  and  good,  and  the 
new  and  healthy  shoots  testify  to  the  vigour  of  the 
trees ;  indeed,  the  gardener,  Mr.  Taylor,  told  me 
to-day  that  they  are  more  vigorous  now  than  at 
any  time  during  the  twenty  years  they  have  been 
under  his  care.  If  any  lover  of  herbaceous  plants 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  see  these  trees,  let  him 
persuade  Mr.  Taylor  to  take  him  to  his  cottage 
garden — it  is  easily  done — where  he  will  see  many 
a  good  plant,  and  may  marvel,  as  I  did,  how  such 
wealth  can  continue  if  all  visitors  are  treated 
with  the  same  liberality  that  I  experienced.  — 
Henry  Buckley,  Leamington. 

*^*  A  very  fine  fruit  was  sent  which  is  similar 
to  Warner's  King. — Ed. 

Vxtis  heterophylla  humulifolia.  —  This 
creeper  is  very  beautiful  this  year,  the  trailing 
shoots  being  covered  with  the  sky-blue  berries. 
We  have  a  very  fine  specimen  on  a  wall  facing 
west,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  fruit.  This  season  it  is 
a  mass  of  berries,  and  makes  a  lovely  object  for 
covering  a  bare  wall.    There  are  fewer  berries  at 


the  top  of  the  wall,  owing  to  the  gross  growth, 
the  lower  portion  being  loaded,  and  the  fruit  is 
borne  on  the  more  slender  branches.  Some 
time  ago  a  note  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
complaining  that  this  creeper  failed  to  fruit.  I 
believe  it  requires  restricting  at  the  roots,  other- 
wise it  rarely  fruits.  Our  plant  is  in  a  very  small 
border,  and  only  allowed  to  cover  a  certain  space. 
It  receives  no  shelter,  being  perfectly  hprdy,  and 
no  special  treatment  is  given. — G.  Wythe.s. 

Begonias  at  Chiswick— These  plants  look 
remarkably  well  after  the  late  rains,  the  beds  being 
a  mass  of  rich  colours.  At  Chiswick  may  be  seen 
several  really  good  and  distinct  things.  The  beds 
of  B.  semperflorens  atropurpurea  are  of  special 
note.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  shade,  and  the 
leaves  quite  bronzy  in  colour.  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  Begonia,  varying  only  slightly  in  the 
colour  of  flowers,  some  of  a  rosy  shade,  others 
nearly  pure  white.  Vernon  is  a  very  fine  type, 
rich  and  attractive.  From  seed  may  be  had 
various  shades,  but  the  orange  colours  will  pre- 
dominate. Those  who  wish  to  have  a  distinct 
break  away  from  the  tuberous -rooted  section 
would  do  well  to  note  this  type  of  Begonia  for 
next  season,  as  a  stock  is  readily  obtained  from 
seed,  and  the  growth  is  erect  and  the  foliage  thick 
and  leathery.  The  plants  may  almost  be  termed 
perpetual  flowering,  as  they  are  always  in  bloom. 
Atropurpurea  stood  the  severe  drought  during  the 
summer  months  better  than  many  others.  The 
plants  were  mulched  after  planting,  and  given  a 
thorough  watering  twice  a  week. 

Grapes  on  open  wall  at  Chiswick. — A  most 
interesting  collection  of  Vines  is  grown  on  a  south- 
west wall  at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  Mr. 
Barron  having  planted  a  number  to  test  their  fruit- 
ing qualities  in  the  open,  and  certainly  this  is  the 
right  season  for  such  experiments.  Though  the 
berries  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  indoor  fruits, 
the  flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired  both  in  the 
black  and  white  varieties.  Of  course  it  is  no  new 
thing  to  have  Grapes  in  the  open,  but  it  rarely 
occurs  that  one  can  obtain  them  so  well  finished 
both  as  regards  size  and  colour.  Royal  Musca- 
dine is  in  perfection,  the  berries  firm,  juicy  and 
very  sweet.  Chasselas  Rose,  another  form  of  the 
Royal  Muscadine,  is  excellent,  and  a  variety  less 
known  perhaps  is  Miller's  Burgundy,  the  black 
fruits  suffused  with  a  beautiful  bloom,  the  berries 
small  and  very  sweet,  whilst  the  bunches  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  above  varieties  and  very 
compact.  There  are  others  of  American  origin, 
some  of  considerable  merit.  One  can  still  cultivate 
these  fruits  in  the  open,  although  I  fear  of  late 
years  they  have  been  little  grown  owing  to  glass 
erections  being  more  plentiful,  but  even  for  decora- 
tions the  Vine  is  very  charming.  Here  may  be 
seen  some  arches  over  walks  festooned  over  with 
various  kinds  of  Vines  bearing  very  freely,  and 
certainly  no  better  method  can  be  adopted. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Notes  from  Dorset. — There  is  little  doubt  but 
your  columns  will  soon  teem  with  accounts  of  the 
effects  of  the  past  remarkable  summer.  Thefollowing 
notes  taken  at  random  may  not  be  without  interest. 
Cleome  pungens  on  a  perfectly  open  border  has 
flowered  well  and  nearly  ripened  seed.  Vitis 
humulifolia  is  covered  with  its  turquoise  berries. 
Colletia  cruciata  will  in  a  few  days  be  a  sheet  of 
greenish  white  with  its  small  flowers.  Mande- 
villa  suaveolens,  planted  in  a  conservatory  border 
and  allowed  to  ramble  outside  through  a  side  ven- 
tilator, is  maturing  its  clusters  of  slender  seed- 
pods,  which  are  a  foot  in  length.  Abutilons  o 
which  I  have  a  large  number,  have  seeded  i  n  the 
greatest  profusion.  Apples  and  Pears  are  nearly 
double  their  usual  size  besides  bearing  a  heavy 
crop.  In  the  fields  the  Oaks  are  swaying  beneath 
the  great  weight  of  acorns.  Many  Ash  trees  now 
denuded  of  foliage  appear  at  a  distance  in  full 
leaf  by  reason  of  the  great  crop  of  keys.  The 
ground  beneath  the  Horse  Chestnuts  is  literally 
covered  with  the  great  fallen  burrs,  and  the  en- 
closed seeds  are  of  enormous  size.  Hollies  are 
already  scarlet  with  the  glow  of  their  winter  fruit. 
—J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 
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THE  WISTARIA  IN  JERSEY. 

This  Wistaria  is  growing  over  a  yard  wall 
facing  south,  Imt  getting  but  little  sun,  the 
house  in  front  almost  entirely  shading  it. 
It  grows  perfectly  wild,  and  when  in  bloom 
is  most  etl'ectivo.  I  presume  its  luxuriant 
growth  is  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  S.  Bowen. 

Miilbrook,  Jersei/. 


Robinias  and  the  dry  weather.— The  com- 
mon False  Acacia  (Hobinia  psendacaoia)  has  re- 
sisted the  excessive  drought  of  the  present  season 
better  than  most  trees,  and  consequently  it  may 
be  seen  in  many  cases  with  the  foliage  in  good 
condition,  while  most  of  its  associates  are  almost 


the  foliage  is  a  good  deal  lighter,  added  to  which 
the  branches  are  more  slender,  thus  combining  to 
form  a  really  hand.some  specimen.  Such  varieties 
as  this  and  the  golden-leaved  form,  with  their 
light  and  elegant  appearance,  are  widely  removed 
from  the  close,  round  -  headed  kind  umbracu- 
lifera,  the  erect  Lombardy  Poplar-like  fastigiata, 
or  the  curiously  gnarled  tortuosa.  This  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  list,  for  there  are  among  others 
crispa,  pendula,  latifolia  and  monophylla,  whce 
distmctive  characters  are  imiicated  by  their 
respective  names.  From  a  floral  point  of  view, 
Decaisneana  and  semperflorens  are  very  note- 
worthy, the  former  having  pinkish  blofsoms,  while 
semperflorens  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  very  long 
time.— T. 

Berberidopais  corallina. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
climbling  or  rambling  shrub,  and  one  that  is  rjiiite 
distinct  from  anything  else  in  our  gardens.  The 
leaves,  which  are  :i  inches  or  4  inches  long,  are 
dark  green  and  of  a  leathery  texture,  while  the 
edges  are  furnished  with  spines.  When  growing 
freely   the  evergreen  foliage  is  very  ornamental. 


by  many,  while  it  may  be  ptiiUtd  out  lljal  iliei.; 
is  a  second,  though  not  a  well-known  form  in 
gardens  under  the  varietal  name  of  aureo-varie- 
gatum.  'J'his  h-^s  not  the  rich  golden  hue  common 
to  some  variegated  shrubs,  but  instead  of  the  clear 
pure  white  of  the  older  kind,  the  leaves  of  this  are 
variegated  with  yellow,  which  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  older  ores.  The  arrangement  cf  the 
variegation  is  about  the  same  in  both  forms.— T. 


JAPANESE  OAKS. 

Although  poorer  in  species  and  less  important 
in  the  number,  size,  and  value  of  individuah 
than  in  Eastern  America,  (juercus  furnishes  one 
of  the  principal  elements  of  the  forests  of  .Japan. 
The  types  are  all  of  the  Old  World,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  Japan  which  corresponds  with  our 
Red,  Black,  or  Scarlet  Oaks,  or  with  the  Black 
.lack,  the  Willow  Oak,  the  Shingle  Oak,  the 
Turkey  Oak,  the  Spanish  Oak,  the  Water  Oak 


I'art  oj  fence  covered  with   Wistaria. 


Eiiijravt'd  for  'I'hp:  Uakdkx  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  !S.  Bun-en^ 
Lansdowne,  Miilbrook,  Jersey. 


leafless.  That  small  form,  the  round-headed  variety, 
umbraculifera,  which  is  often  planted  in  formally 
arranged  gardens  (sometimes  in  too  great  a 
number),  shows  this  peculiarity  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  and  as  late  as  September  23  I  saw  a  row 
of  this,  in  a  very  dry  spot,  which  had  not  com- 
menced to  change  colour,  though  everything  else 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  showing  the  effect  of 
the  drought.  This  habit  of  resisting  a  long  con- 
tinued SI. ell  of  dry  weather  is  shared  by  many 
01  her  Legumino.'a:,  most  of  which  have  deep 
descending  roots  that  serve  them  in  good  stead 
during  such  a  season  as  the  present.  Another 
tree,  Sophora  japonica,  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  this  respect,  and  of  shrubs,  many  of  the  Brooms, 
Furze,  Coluteas  (or  Bladder  Sennas),  Caraganas, 
and  other  things  stand  out  conspicuously. — T. 

Robinia  pseudacacia  angustifolia  ele- 
gans. — Though  to  a  certain  extent  handicapped 
by  such  a  formidable  name,  this  is  a  very  desirable 
variety  of  the  False  Acacia,  and  one  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  making  a  selection  from  the 
numerous  forms  now  in  cultivation.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  far  more  elegant  tree  than  the  type,  the 
leaflets   being  much  nanower,   and   confequently 


but  it  is  the  flowers  which  form  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  plant.  They  are  globular,  and  hang 
on  long  slender  stalks  in  little  clusters  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  shoots.  The  colour  of  the  flower 
is  a  bright  coral-red,  a  tint  little  represented 
among  outdoor  plants.  It  was  introduced  from 
Chili  in  18G2,  and,  in  common  with  many  other 
subjects  from  the  same  region,  it  is  hardy  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  and  in  others  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  protection.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  the  shelter  of  a  wall  will  as  a  rule  enable 
it  to  pass  through  the  winter,  but  where  it  cannot 
be  induced  to  thrive  in  this  way  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  cool  house  climber.  When  so  treated,  a  light 
airy  |  osition  must  be  assigned  it,  as  if  drawn  in 
any  way  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  flower 
freely.  An  established  specimen  will  often  bloom 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and 
well  on  into  the  autumn.— H.  P. 
Negundo  fraxinifolium  aureo-variegatum. 
— The  ordinary  white  variegated  Negundo,  or  Acer 
Negundo  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in  gardens  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  often  overdone  by  the  planter.  Still, 
judiciously  placed,  it  is  very  effective  and  admired 


or  the  Pin  Oak,  the  Blue  Jack,  or  with  our 
Chestnut  Oaks.  In  the  north  and  on  the  high 
mountains  of  Hondo  there  are  four  White  Oaks, 
and  in  the  south  a  number  of  species  with  ever- 
green foliage  of  sections  of  the  genus,  which  aie 
not  represented  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
south,  too,  there  are  a  couple  of  deciduous- 
leaved  species  with  biennial  fructification  of  the 
Turkey  Oak  ((.,)uercus  cerris)  sort. 

The  best  known  of  the  Japanese  Oaks  to 
European  and  American  planters  is 

QuEKCrs  DENTATA  (the  Quercus  Daimio  of 
gardens). — This  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  often  a  foot  long  and 
8  inches  broad,  and  for  the  long,  loose,  narrow, 
chestnut-brown  scales  of  the  large  cup  which 
nearly  encloses  the  small  pointed  acorn.  In  Cen- 
tral Hondo  this  tree  is  only  found  on  the  high 
mountains,  and  it  is  not  at  all  common,  but  in  the 
e.xtreme  northern  part  of  the  island  it  appears  in 
great  numbers  on  dry  gravelly  slopes,  at  no  great 
elevation  above  the  sea.  Here,  apparently,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  reach  the  size  it  attains  farther 
north,  and   the   finest  trees  we  saw  were  on  the 
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gravelly  plain  south  of  Volcano  B.iy  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sapparo.  Although  Quercus 
dentata  grows  to  the  height  of  at  least  80  feet  and 
forms  a  thick  trunk  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter, 
it  is  not  an  imposing  or  liandsome  tree  in  its  ma- 
turity and  is  only  beautiful  in  youth.  Old  trees 
lack  symmetry  and  the  appearance  of  strength, 
and  are  sprawling  in  habit,  without  being  pictur- 
esque. The  bark  is  rather  dark  for  a  White  Oak, 
and  not  unlike  thit  of  our  Rock  Chestnut  Oak 
(Quercus  Prinus) ;  it  is  valued  for  tanning  leather, 
but  the  wood  is  considered  worthless.  Quercus 
dentata  appears  to  be  the  only  deciduous-leaved 
Oak  cultivated  by  the  Japanese,  and  small  trees  are 
common  in  the  gardens  of  Tokio  and  other  south- 
ern cities,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  languish. 
A  variety  (pinnatifida),  with  deeply  divided  leaves, 
is  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Tokio,  and 
has,  I  believe,  been  introduced  into  Europe.  In 
Central  Yezo,  two  noble  White  Oaks, 

Quercus  crispula  and  Quercus  grosse- 
SERRATA,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  forest 
growth.  The  Dutch  botanist  Miquel  considered 
them  forms  of  one  species,  but  Professor  Miyabe, 
who  has  had  the  best  opportunity  for  studying 
these  trees  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
believes  them  to  be  distinct  in  their  fruit,  although 
similar  in  foliage.  His  view,  too,  that  Quercus 
grosseserrata  cannot  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  the  Saghalin  and  Manchurian  Quercus  mon- 
golica,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  correct. 
Quercus  crispula  appears  to  range  farther  south 
than  Quercus  grosseserrata,  which  extends  north 
to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  was  not  recognised  by 
us  in  Hondo.  In  the  Nikko  Mountains,  on  the  road 
to  Lake  Chuzenji,  we  .faw  fine  forests  of  Quercus 
crispula.  In  Central  Yezo,  where  the  two  species 
grow  side  by  side  on  the  hills,  on  low  ground,  near 
the  banks  of  streams,  Quercus  crispula  appears  the 
more  common  tree.  Both  have  leaves  resembling 
in  colour  and  texture  those  of  the  common  Oak  of 
Europe.  The  bark  is  pale,  or  sometimes  dark,  and 
scaly,  and  both  species  under  favourable  condi- 
tions rise  to  a  height  of  80  feet  to  100  feet,  and 
produce  stems  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Both 
are  timber  trees  of  the  first  class,  and  both,  should 
they  thrive  in  this  country,  may  be  expected  to 
add  beauty  and  interest  to  our  parks  and  planta- 
tions. The  smaller,  shorter  acorn  of  Quercus  cris- 
pula appears  to  offer  the  only  character  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  trees  ;  in  their  port,  bark  and 
foliage  they  were  indistinguishable  to  my  eyes. 
The  fourth  Japanese  White  Oak, 

Quercus  glandulifbra,  ranges  in  Yezo  nearly 
as  far  north  as  Sapparo,  although  it  is  only  south 
of  Volcano  Bay  that  it  is  really  abundant.  This, 
the  common  Oak  of  the  high  mountains  of  Central 
Japan  at  elevations  over  3000  feet,  is  probably  the 
most  widely  distributed  species  of  the  empire  ;  it 
is  a  pretty  tree,  rarely  more  than  30  feet  or  40  feet 
high,  although  on  the  hills  above  Fu-kushima,  on 
the  Nagasendo,  we  saw  specimens  nearly  twice  that 
height.  The  leaves  are  pale  or  nearly  white  on  the 
lower  surface,  and  from  1  inch  to  4  inches  in 
length.  The  aoorns  are  small.  Like  many  Ameri- 
can Oaks,  this  species  vanes  remarkably  in  the 
size  of  individuals,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  traversed  by  the  Nagasendo  we  found  plants 
only  a  foot  high  covered  with  acorns.  This  Oak 
was  sent  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  many  years  ago 
from  Segrez  by  Monsieur  Lavallee.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  here,  and  has  flowered  for  years,  although 
it  remains  a  bush,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  grow 
into  a  tree.     Of  the  other  deciduous-ieaved  Oaks, 

Quercus  serrata,  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  the  Asiatic  species,  ranging,  as  it  does, 
from  Japan  to  the  Indian  Himalaya,  is  common  in 
dry  soil  near  the  coast  below  Y'okohama  and  on 
the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Hondo. 
It  is  a  small  tree,  20  feet  to  40  feet  high,  with  a 
slender,  black-barked  trunk  and  beautiful  dark 
green  leaves.  In  Japan  this  tree  appears  to  spring 
up  in  waste  lands  in  great  numbers  ;  it  is  only 
valued  for  the  charcoal  which  is  made  from  it. 

Quercus  variabilis,  a  nobler  tree  of  the 
same  general  character,  we  only  saw  in  the  grounds 
of  a  temple  near  Nakatsugawa,  on  the  Nagasendo, 


where  there  were  specimens  fully  SO  feet  high, 
with  tall  straight  trunks  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, covered  with  thick,  pale,  corky  bark,  which 
is  sometimes  used  by  the  Japanese  for  the  same 
purposes  that  we  use  the  bark  of  the  Cork  Oak. 
The  leaves  are  less  coarsely  toothed  than  those  of 
Quercus  serrata,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above 
and  pale,  or  nearly  white,  below.  From  Quercus 
serrata,  too,  it  differs  in  the  smaller  cups  and  in 
their  shorter,  thicker  scales.  A  number  of  plants 
have  been  raised  in  the  arboretum  from  the  acorns 
which  we  picked  up  under  these  trees,  and  if  they 
are  not  hardy  here  in  New  England,  they  will  cer- 
tainly thrive  in  the  middle  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  many  of 
the 

Evergreen  Oaks 

whicli  we  saw  in  Japan  were  growing  naturally 
or  had  been  planted.  In  the  gardens  and 
temple  grounds  of  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Kioto 
and  other  southern  cities  evergreen  Oaks  are 
the  commonest  trees,  but  we  did  not  see  them 
growing  in  the  forest  except  near  temples.  The 
species  most  frequently  seen  in  Tokio  and  Yoko- 
hama are 

Quercus  cuspidata  and  Quercus  glauca. 
They  are  both  large  and  beautiful  trees,  said  to  be 
particularly  conspicuous  in  early  spring  from  the 
bright  red  colour  of  their  young  shoots  and  new 
leaves,  which  at  that  season  make  a  charming  con- 
trast with  the  dark  and  lustrous  green  of  the  older 
foliage.  They  should  be  introduced  into  our 
Southern  States,  where,  probably,  all  the  Japanese 
evergreen  Oaks  will  flourish.  The  wood  produced 
by  Quercus  cuspidata  and  Quercus  glauca  does  not 
appear  to  be  valued  in  Japan,  but  the  acorns  of  the 
latter  are  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Japanese. 

Quercus  acuta,  which  is  also  much  planted  in 
Tokio,  we  saw  growing  to  the  height  of  more  than 
80  feet,  with  Quercus  variabilis,  in  the  temple 
grounds  at  Nakatsugawa,  and  also  near  the  temple 
of  Higane,  near  Atami,  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  noble 
tree,  with  dark  green,  thick,  and  lustrous  leaves. 
This  noble  tree  has  been  introduced  into  English 
gardens,  with  a  number  of  other  evergreen  Japanese 
Oaks,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Messrs,  Veitch, 
who  obtained  it  some  years  ago  from  their  collector, 
Maries.  But  the  finest  Oak  tree,  and  perhaps 
the  finest  tree  which  we  saw  in  Japan,  was  a  spe- 
cimen of 

Quercus  gilva  in  the  temple  grounds  at  Nara, 
where  there  area  number  of  remarkable  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  species.  The  largest  of  these  Nara 
trees  was  probably  100  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
covered  with  pale  fcaly  bark,  which,  breast-high 
from  the  ground,  girthed  just  over  21  feet;  it  rose 
without  a  branch,  and  with  little  diminution  of  dia- 
meter, for  something  like  50  feet,  and  then  separated 
into  a  number  of  stout  horizontal  branches,  which 
had  not  grown  to  a  great  length,  and  formed  a 
narrow,  cylindrical,  round-topped  head. 

Of  the  other  Japanese  Oaks,  Quercus  Thalas- 
sica,  Quercus  Vibrayiana  and  Quercus  glabra, 
we  only  saw  occasional  plants  in  gardens.  The 
Quercus  lacera  of  Blume  we  did  not  see  at  all. 
— C.  S.  S.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


Balbisia  verticillata  (James  Exall). — This 
is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send,  which 
you  say  "  is  from  a  plant  which  has  been 
grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  house."  It  is  a  half- 
hardy  shrub  from  Pern,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
about  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  not  seen  it  much, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  new  plant,  for  once 
before  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  it  was 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Chili.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  a  Hypericum  in  shape  and  colour, 
being  nearly  3  inches  across  and  rich  golden 
yellow.  This  is  the  time  for  its  flowering,  and  I 
advise  the  sender  to  increase  the  plant,  and  to 
try  it  as  an  outdoor  shrub,  selecting  a  dry,  well- 
drained  and  somewhat  sandy  situation  for  it. — 
W.  H.  G. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  ROSE  SEASON  OF  1893. 

Seldom  has  a  year  opened  with  greater  promise 
to  rosarians  than  did  the  present  one,  and  to  some 
few,  more  especially  those  with  gardens  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  but  the  expectations 
and  hopes  of  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  southern 
counties  have  been  somewhat  upset  by  the  extra- 
ordinary drought  and  heat.  I  wrote  to  The  Garden 
a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March  25, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  up  to  that  period  of 
this  year  we  had  enjoyed  typical  weather,  but  the 
dust  of  March  was  not  followed  by  the  showers  of 
April,  and,  in  fact,  barely  2  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
most  parts  of  England  from  that  time  till  the 
month  of  July,  by  which  time  the  Rose  season  for 
the  majority  of  growers  was  over. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  discussion 
on  the  trials  and  worries  incidental  to  a 
season  in  which  insect  life  naturally  became 
rampant,  but  some  of  the  drawbacks  which 
the  early  activity  of  caterpillars,  &c.,  would  have 
intensified  were  obviated  by  the  fact  that 
in  consequence  of  Rose  trees  starting  into  full 
growth  quite  a  month  in  many  cases  before  their 
usual  time,  a  great  deal  of  this  early  growth  had 
to  be  cut  away  and  the  trees  very  hard  pruned, 
the  insect  life  just  then  becoming  rampant  in  the 
upper  shoots  being  thus  disposed  of  and  relegated 
to  the  obscurity  of  dust-heaps.  Theories  as  to  cor- 
rect dates  for  pruning  were  as  a  matter  of  course, 
totally  upset  by  the  weather,  and  there  were  few 
Rose  gardens  where  all  Rose  trees  were  not  pruned 
by  the  second  week  in  April.  The  question  which 
soon  became  one  of  urgency  was  as  to  whether 
watering  in  the  eaily  stages  of  growth  was  ju- 
dicious or  otherwise.  These  who  favour  the  belief 
that  plant  life  cannot  have  much  vigour  without  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  soon  tocik  to  the  pumps 
or  the  garden  hose,  and  I  know  that  in  m  st  cases 
others  who  habitually  decry  this  method  finally 
took  to  watering  vigorously — in  some  instances  too 
late  to  benefit  their  trees  or  retard  the  undue 
rapidity  of  bud-development  of  a  weakly  chaiacter. 
I  believe  to  this  neglect  or  the  inability  to  obtain 
sufficient  artificial  watering  power  we  may  ascribe 
in  great  part  the  effacement  this  year  of  some  of 
our  great  Tea  amateur  exhibitors. 

What,  however,  was  a  source  of  great  damage  to 
the  south  was  of  advantage  lo  the  cooler  region  of 
the  north,  and  the  year  18;i3  will  be  remembered 
amongst  rosarians  as  a  year  of  triumph  for  all  the 
great  growers  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  the  liberality  of  the  executive  of 
the  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Earl's 
Court,  and  by  the  early  appreciation  of  the  posi- 
tion and  prompt  action  of  the  executive  of  some  of 
the  Rose  societies  in  the  south  of  England  (notably 
those  of  Ryde  and  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Reigate, 
Hitchin,  Sutton,  Windsor,  and  one  or  two  other 
places)  there  were  early  Rose  shows  fixed,  and 
those  with  later  dates  altered  their  arrangements, 
thereby  enabling  many  to  show  their  flowers  who 
would  have  been  unable  to  do  so  later,  their  best 
period  of  blooming  being  over  by  even  June  28. 
I  believe  I  am  stating  what  is  strictly  accurate 
when  I  say  that  even  on  June  28  the  great  Col- 
chester growers  and  Mr.  George  Paul  were  princi- 
pally exhibiting  flowers  from  maiden  plants  at  the 
Earl's  Court  show,  and  that  even  then,  so  early  a 
date  in  ordinary  seasons  for  many  growers,  there 
was  great  doubt  about  their  being  able  to  show  at 
the  N.R.S.  Crystal  Palace  meeting  from  maiden 
plants  on  July  1.  In  the  earlier  meetings,  notably 
those  of  June  14  and  28  at  Earl's  Court,  and  June 
24  at  Reigate  and  also  at  Sutton  and  Windsor, 
Messrs.  Benj.  Cant  and  Frank  Cant  showed  in  all 
classes  in  their  usual  splendid  form,  and  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Son  (another  Colchester  house  coming 
rapidly  to  the  front)  were  also  able  to  take 
the  premier  place  in  the  Tea  class  at  Earl's 
Court  on  June  14  ;  but  as  the  month  of  June 
closed,  fortune  favoured  the  north,  and  the 
name  of  Haikness  became  synonymous  with  that 
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of  victory  on  almost  every  occasion.  Moreover, 
their  success  was  not  gained  by  want  of  competi- 
tion, but  won  by  sheer  merit.  At  Iteigate,  in  ray 
opinion  (as  1  have  stated  elsewhere  on  other  ccca- 
sions),  the  best  general  Itose  show  of  the  year  was 
held.  Messrs.  Harkness  were  even  then  (June  24) 
able  to  show  what  their  prowess  would  be  later  on, as 
although  they  were  defeated  in  a  splendid  com- 
petition by  Mr.  Frank  Cant  in  the  class  for  forty- 
eight  varieties,  they  won  the  first  prize  for  trebles 
in  a  competition  of  eleven  exhiliits  of  the  greatest 
growers  of  England.  At  Ilitchin  on  June  211,  at 
Earl's  Court  on  June  28,  at  the  N.K.S.  meeting  at 
the  Crystal  Talace  on  July  1,  and  at  Worksop  on 
July  i:i  they  were  literally  invincible,  and  although 
at  Worksop  they  had  to  meet  such  competitors  as 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Xewtownards,  and  the  northern 
growers,  Messrs.  Mack,  CroU,  and,  I  think.  Cocker, 
they  continued  their  victorious  career  unchecked, 
and  I  am  told  their  success  in  18113  is  a  "record."  A 
word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  their  principal 
competitorsatWorksop,  Messrs.  Dickson.who  pressed 
their  Yorkshire  opponents  very  hard.  Messrs.  Dick- 
son achieved  at  the  National  Rose  Society's  great 
meeting  on  July  1  a  feat  never  before  recorded, 
viz.,  that  of  taking  two  gold  medals  for  new  Koses, 
and  if  they  had  done  nothing  else  this  year  or  had 
been  unknown,  this  alone  would  have  made  them 
famous. 

The  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year  was 
what  your  readers  can  only  have  anticipated  who 
read  the  letters  of  last  winter  which  I  wrote  you 
on  the  probable  effect  of  a  season  such  as  we  have 
chanced  to  go  through.  There  were  redeeming 
points  such  as  the  one  exemplified  by  Messrs. 
Dickson's  victory  and  by  the  superb  exhibits  of  a 
few  of  nur  great  amateurs,  notably  those  of  Mr. 
Foster-Melliar,  of  Ipswich,  who  this  year  has  taken 
the  place  of  late  years  occupied  by  Mr.  Burn- 
side  and  Mr.  Hill  Gray  as  Tea  Rose  champion. 
Mr.  Foster-Melliar's  exhibits  wfre  worthy  of  his 
great  reputation,  and  both  on  June  2(1  and  July  1 
he  showed  flowers  which  can  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  quite  exceptional  in  any  season.  He  also 
took  the  N.R.S.  medals  at  both  of  their  early 
meetings  for  the  best  individual  flower  shown  in 
the  Tea  ola'ses.  Mr.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin,  at  all 
the  early  shows  also  maintained  his  position  of 
champion  rofarian  of  Englard,  which  he  has  now 
held  for  four  years,  and  although  the  present 
season  by  no  means  favoured  him,  he  was,  as  usual, 
well  to  the  front  at  all  the  earlier  meetings,  as 
well  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace — other  amateurs 
who  also  showed  well  at  the  Crystal  Palace  being 
Mr.  Pemberton,  of  Haverirg,  and  Mr.  Machin,  of 
Worksop.  Later  in  the  season  these  two  gentle- 
men won  many  prizes,  Mr.  Machin's  successes  in 
the  provinces  being  quite  phenomenal  in  number 
and  value.  He  is  ste-idily  advancing  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rosarian's  ambition,  and  should  make  a 
bold  bid  for  the  championship  within  the  next 
year  or  two.  The  amateur  ^championship  of  the 
northern  or  provincial  meeting  this  year  went  to 
a  young  rosarian  of  great  promise,  Mr.  A.  Whitton, 
of  Bedale,  who  has  learnt  his  lesson  from  the 
great  Yorkshire  firm  of  Harkness,  who  may  be 
congratulated  on  so  apt  a  pupil. 

Amongst  professionals,  the  north  naturally  has 
come  very  prominently  to  the  front,  and  the  ex- 
hibits of  Messrs.  Mack,  Cocker  and  Croll  have 
been  numerous  and  very  creditable  in  every 
respect.  I  believe  that  Messrs.  Cocker  have  the 
credit  of  beating  Messrs.  Harkness  for  the  only 
cup  they  lost  in  the  compelitions  of  18113 — a  fact 
of  importance  in  a  year  that  Yorkshire  has  been 
the  invincible  county.  While  giving  its  due  meed 
of  praise  to  the  north,  we  must  also  give  credit  to 
others  who  have  shown  well  on  many  occasions, 
and  I  may  instance  Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Canter- 
bury, Messrs.  Burch,  of  Peterborough,  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Son,  of  (Colchester,  and  Mr.  Merry- 
weather,  of  Southwell,  as  having  been  very  suc- 
cessful at  many  meetings  throughout  the  season. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son  have  also  shown  in  splendid 
form,  although  the  latter  never  shows  for  com- 
pel ition.  I  may  specially  mention  here  the  ex- 
hibits Messrs.  Paul  and  S^n  had  at  Crcydon  when 


they  took  the  principal  prize,  their  beautiful 
exhibits  at  Sutton  and  their  superb  exhibit  at 
Earl's  Court  of  garden  Roses  on  June  28.  Mr. 
Turner's  Rose  Crimson  Rambler  has  been  one  of 
the  sensations  of  the  year,  winning  a  N.R  S.  gold 
medal  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  being  shown  to 
admiring  crowds  at  many  places  ;  but  at  no  place 
was  it  more  effectively  and  artistically  staged  than 
at  Reigate.  Mr.  Turner  has  also  shown  Roses  well 
in  competition,  his  exhibits  at  Earl's  Court  being, 
with  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's,  the  mainstays  of  the  beauti- 
ful flower  shows  held  there. 

The  most  splendid  Roses  of  the  year  have  been 
the  darker  varieties.  It  has  been  generally  thought 
that  light  varieties  do  well  in  a  season  of  the  cha- 
racter such  as  we  have  had  in  181):t,  but  this  year 
it  has  not  been  so,  save  with  two  exceptions  which 
I  shall  presently  instance.  The  Rose  of  the  year 
has  certainly  been  Horace  Vernet.  It  has  been 
shown  superbly  by  all  growers  of  standing  who 
cultivate  H. P. 's — of  course,  the  bulk  of  rosarians — 
but  I  may  specially  instance  amongst  its  greatest 
exponents  in  181>H  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness, Mr.  Benj.Cant,  Messrs.  Dickson,  and  Messrs. 
Paid  and  Son,  in  whose  exhibits  there  have  been 
many  splendid  specimens  of  it,  and  it  has  been 
well  shown  amongst  our  amateurs  by  Mr.  Lindsell, 
Mr.  Orpen,  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  Romaine.  It 
is  a  difficult  Rose  in  most  seasons,  but  the/e  is  no 
Rose  superior  to  it  when  it  comes  so  good  as  in 
189:!.  Prince  Arthur  and  Earl  of  Dufferin  (respec- 
tively raised  by  our  native  rosarians  Messrs.  Benj. 
Cant  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Newtownards)  have 
also  been  exceptionally  good.  Earl  of  Dufferin  is, 
like  Horace  Vernet,  a  most  difficult  Rose,  but  also, 
like  it,  superb  when  it  can  be  staged  at  the  right 
moment.  One  light  coloured  Rose  of  1893  I 
should  wish  to  specially  name,  the  new  variety 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  and  named  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford.  This  Rose  took  a  gold  medal 
and  the  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety 
at  the  N.R  S.  show  on  July  1,  the  exhibits  being  of 
very  exceptional  merit.  If  this  Rose  can  only  be 
grown  in  this  country  with  half  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  the  examples  which  took  high  honours 
on  July  1  it  will  be  one  of  the  Roses  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  has  every  advantage  of  colour,  form,  and 
scent ;  the  colour  approaches  the  tint  of  the  lovely 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful.  Another  light  Rose  which  has 
done  well  and  been  frequently  well  exhibited  is 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  It  took  the  N.R.S.  medal  for 
Mr.  Pemberton  at  Worksop,  for  Mr.  Romaine  at 
Windsor,  and  I  got  two  medals  for  one  specimen 
at  Croydon,  at  other  places  also,  and  notably  by 
Mr.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  it  has  been  splendidly 
shown.  Although  its  colour  is  unreliable,  when 
this  Rose  comes  true  it  is  unsurpassed  amongst 
the  lighter  varieties. 

Whatever  drawbacks  the  drought  may  have 
occasioned,  there  is  one  advantage  in  a  dry  and  hot 
summer.  Those  plants  which  have  survived  the 
trying  heat  of  June,  July,  and  August  will  have 
splendidly  ripened  wood.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope 
that  the  Rose  season  next  year  will  give  a  fair 
chance  to  all,  and  that  the  hopes  formed  early 
in  1893,  but  somewhat  upset  by  the  abnormal  heat, 
may  be  realised  in  1894. 

Croyihii.  ChABLES  J.  GbAHAME. 


■^  Red  Tea  Roses.— I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  J.  C. 
Clarke  that  red  or  purple  Tea  Roses  are  half  spoilt. 
Still,  it  we  are  to  have  such  coloured  Teas  we  may 
as  well  add  as  many  other  good  qualities  as  we 
can,  such,  for  example,  as  the  fragrance  of  W.  F. 
Bennett.  I  still,  however,  think  that  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  coloured  Teas,  which  Mr.  Clarke, 
"  A.  H  ,"  and  others  wiU  say  is  not  much  after  all. 
— D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Aimee  "Vibert.— It  is  gratifying  to  find 
"A.  H.,"  who  eagerly  welcomes  all  good  new  Roses, 
sparing  a  note  for  this  chaste  old  favourite  in  a 
recent  issue.  I  would  like  to  add  how  very 
much  hardier  it  is  than  Lamarque,  and  to  have 
"  A.  H.'s"  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  climbing 
and  common— it  fccms  a  sacrilfge  to  call  it  the 


common — variety  of  Aim^e  Vibert.  The  climber 
in  my  experience  runs  further,  but  can  hardly  be 
said  to  fare  better  or  grow  more  beautiful.  I  lonir 
to  mafs  and  mix  thoucands  of  this  charming  and 
graceful  old  white  Rose  with  Turner's  new  Crim- 
son Rambler  or  other  brilliant  and  free-growing 
and  flowering  Roses. — D.  T.  F. 

I  never  saw  this  Rose  flowering  so  freely 

as  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  exceptionally  hot 
and  dry  summer,  a  plant  of  it  20  feet  high  growing 
against  a  south  wall  has  been  and  is  now  a  mass 
of  bloom,  although  not  watered  at  all.  As  an 
autumn-flowering  and  hot-weather  Rose  this  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  receives. — E.  M. 


GARDEN  WALKS. 


Not  a  little  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  got  out  of  a 
place  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  walks 
and  the  condition  they  are  kept  in.  No  general 
rules  as  to  where  the  walks  should  be  located  can 
possibly  be  laid  down,  every  place  having  its  own 
peculiar  conformation,  needs,  and  points  of  interest. 
A  certain  number  are  absolutely  indispensable, 
but  in  very  many  instances  there  are  far  more  than 
are  required  either  for  utility  or  ornament ;  in  fact 
not  a  few  pretty  little  pleasure  grounds  and 
gardens  are  greatly  disfigured  by  the  super- 
abundance of  gravel  walks  more  especially. 
Either  there  are  too  many  or  they  are  too  straight 
and  formal,  or  else  gravelled  walks  are  made 
where  a  firm  turf-covered  path  would  be  far  more 
enjoyable  in  every  way.  Straight  walks  may  be 
correct  enough  in  connection  with  house  fronts, 
terraces,  and  the  borders  formed  at  the  base  of 
these,  and  straight  avenues  and  central  walks  are 
a  feature  in  many  places,  especially  where  these 
lead  up  to  a  landmark  of  some  kind,  but  in 
nearly  all  other  situations  a  perfectly  straight 
walk  is  most  objectionable.  It  is  the  winding 
walks  with  ever  varying  views,  or  which  approach 
nearer  objects  of  interest,  that  are  the  most 
enjoyable,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  it  is  these 
that  amateur  or  inexperienced  landscape  gardeners 
find  it  very  difficult  to  lay  down.  Their  idea  of  a 
perfect  walk  would  appear  to  be  something  as 
i-traight  and  .as  level  as  possible.  Such  may  suit 
invalids  very  well,  and  that  is  the  most  that  can  be 
said  in  their  favour.  In>tead  of  imitating  a  railway 
cutting  on  a  small  scale  it  is  far  preferable  to  let 
the  walks  rise  and  fall  much  as  the  surrounding 
ground  undulates,  this  being  both  the  more  artistic 
and  more  economical  arrangement.  A  dead  level 
is  the  most  wearisome  of  road  or  country  to  travel 
over,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
walks.  Cuttings  may,  however,  be  necessary  in 
some  instances  in  order  to  modify  very  abrupt 
descents,  and  if  the  banks  are  turned  to  good 
account,  these  may  be  a  feature  rather  than  other- 
wise in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  it  is  not  these 
that  <ire  found  fault  with.  No  greater  disfigure- 
ment than  a  perfectly  straight  walk  where  a  wind- 
ing, undulating  path  might  be  substituted  could 
well  be  planned,  while  to  make  matters  worse 
these  too  often  cut  up  an  expanse  of  turf  where  no 
walk  of  any  kind  is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 
If  gravelled  walks  there  must  be,  let  these  fringe 
the  pleasure  grounds,  the  turf,  for  which  English 
gardens  are  noted,  being  kept  as  nearly  intact  as 
possible. 

Walks  may  be  laid  down  in  the  plans  and 
through  the  grounds  correctly  enough,  and  yet 
not  be  enjoyable  at  all  times  owing  to  their  faulty 
construction.  If  they  cannot  be  used  in  wet 
weather  or  after  a  frost,  of  what  use  are  they  ? 
They  may  be  properly  drained,  the  gullies  on  steep 
walks  being  sufficient  in  number — and  the  gratings 
connected  with  these  be  kept  properly  cleared — 
to  keep  the  gravel  from  being  washed  away,  and 
yet  be  imperfect.  So-called  binding  gravels  are, 
as  a  rule,  unreliable.  While  the  weather  is  favour- 
able they  give  a  good  finish  to  a  walk  and 
are  also  pleasant  to  the  feet,  and  it  is  a 
pity  they  are  not  more  d  arable.  The  way  out  of 
the  dirticulty  with  many  is  to  face  over  the  walk 
either  with  fine  gravel,  and  which  in  some  few 
cases  is  not  harsh  to  tread  upon,  especially  that 
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proouieil  from  the  seaside.  Of  late  jears,  how- 
ever, "  chipijings "'  have  taken  the  place  of  both 
faulty  binding  gravel  and  the  pea-like  gravel  ob- 
tained from  the  coasts,  said  chippings  being  in 
many  cases  hard  stones  cracked  up  finely  by 
tramps,  who  patronise  casual  wards,  doing  this 
work  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  picking  oakum. 
This  form  of  surfacing  is  not  particularly  expen- 
sive unless  hauled  a  considerable  distance,  always 
looks  clean,  can  be  walked  upon  in  all  weathers, 
and  is  very  durable.  All  the  same,  it  is  far  too 
coarse  and  harsh  to  the  feet.  If  loose  gravel  is 
used  as  a  surfacing,  it  ought  always  to  rest  on  a 
well-prepared  foundation  of  coarse  stones,  with  a 
middle  layer  of  similar  material  of  a  size  that 
would  pass  through  a  1-inch  mesh  sieve.  Fine 
waste  from  stone  quarries  is  preferable  to  chip- 
pings, and  if  this  is  passed  through  a  quarter-inch 
circular-wired  sieve,  the  coarser  parts  going  under- 
neath and  that  which  passes  through  the  sieve 
being  used  as  a  surfacing,  there  will  be  no  harsh- 
ness about  it,  and  the  walks  could  be  passed  over 
in  comfort  during  wet  as  well  as  fine  weather, 
frosts  having  no  prejudicial  effect.  Where  binding 
gravel  is  freely  used,  weeds  and  Moss  most  abound, 
this  necessitating,  or  at  all  events,  leading  to  the 
fine  gravel  being  turned  every  two  or  three  seasons. 
Now  that  the  application  of  weed-killers  has 
rightly  become  so  very  general,  gravel  walks  of  all 
kinds  are  very  simply  and  cheaply  kept  in  a  clean 
state,  and  these  do  not  make  them  so  damp  and 
rotten  as  used  to  le  the  case  when  salt  was  largely 
used  as  a  weed  destroyer.  As  far  as  kitchen  gardens 
are  concerned,  the  walks  ought  to  be  both  few  in 
number,  straight,  and  well  made,  binding  gravel 
being  of  little  service  in  these  places.  Much 
wheeling  quickly  wears  out  the  best  made  gravel 
walks,  and  when  the  latter  lick  up  badly,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  too  much  clay  in  the  binding 
gravel,  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  to  deal  with. 
Clinkers  and  a  good  surfacing  of  ashes  well  rolled 
in  would  in  many  instances  be  of  better  service 
than  gravel,  while  asphalt,  and  which  could  either 
be  made  on  the  place  or  procured  ready  mixed 
from  the  nearest  gas  works,  is  preferable  to  all 
other  forms  of  kitchen  garden  walks.  Especially 
is  asphalt  necessary  where  the  walks  are  steep,  the 
finer  material  on  steep  gravelled  paths  being 
liable  to  be  washed  to  the  bottom  of  a  garden 
whenever  heavy  storms  of  rain  are  experienced. 
Staffordshire  tiles  or  thin  stone  are  the  most  suit- 
able for  edging  asphalt  walks,  the  tar  not  unfre- 
quently  killing  much  of  the  Box  alongside  them. 
All  things  considered,  imperishable  edgings  are  to 
be  preferred  in  the  kitchen  garden,  no  matter  what 
material  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
walks. 

The  question  yet  remains  to  be  answered,  Why 
should  gravel  walks  so  often  be  formed  where  good 
turf  would  answer  as  well,  or,  according  to  some 
people's  ideas,  even  better?  Give  a  number  of 
visitors  to  a  garden  the  chance  of  walking  either 
on  a  gravelled  walk  or  a  strip  of  turf,  and  the  latter 
will  be  selected  by  a  great  majority  of  them.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  when  the  public  are 
admitted  to  private  places,  every  precaution  is  fre- 
quently taken  to  keep  them  off  the  turf.  The  latter 
will  certainly  not  bear  the  strain  of  much  traffic  in 
all  weathers,  but  is  fully  equal  to  the  strain  in  very 
many  situations  where  gravel  at  present  reigns 
supreme.  If  the  ground  is  well  drained,  the  turf 
being  perfectly  level  with  a  good  bottom,  the  Grass 
also  being  kept  closely  shorn,  there  is  nothing 
more  enjoyable  to  walk  upon  in  hot  weather,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  not  so  damp  to  the 
feet  during  the  winter  as  a  smooth  gravel  path 
would  be,  the  disagreeable  licking  up  common  to 
the  latter  also  being  avoided.  Especially  are  turf- 
covered  walks  desirable  in  the  fronts  of  or  between 
herbaceous  and  other  flower  borders  both  in  the 
kitchen  garden  and  out  of  it.  I.  M.  H. 


and  the  flowers,  as  the  photograph  will  show,  have 
been  numerous  and  most  graceful.  They  are  bril- 
liant in  their  colouring  of  a  bright  scarlet,  shading 
to  crimson  as  they  ripen.  The  plants  have  been  in 
flower  over  two  months,  and  are  still  quite  fresh 
and  bright.  The  leaves  are  immense,  of  a  dark 
glossy  green.  Altogether  the  plant  is  one  that 
arrests  attention  and  elicits  great  admiration. 
Two  other  plants  which  I  placed  in  good  ordinary 
border  soil  only  succeeded  in  producing  two  or 
three  leaves  all  through  the  summer.— W.  D.  R.  D. 


Flower   Garden. 


Erythrolsena  conspicua. — This  very  effective 
giant  Thistle  from  Mexico  has  been  flowering  very 
well  on  a  new  piece  of  the  rock  garden  here,  where 
I  placed  it  to  cover  an  unoccupied  portion.  The 
flowering  stems  have  been  over  8  fe?t  in  height. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Tub  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  herbaceous 
borders  and  the  long-continued  supply  of  flowers 
obtained  therefrom  are  doubtless  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  general  desire  tc  do  something  in  the 
way  of  furni.ihing  beds  in  the  formal  garden  for 
the  winter.and  so  obviate  the  nuisance  of  looking  on 
nothing  but  bare  earth  for  some  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  Spring  gardening  has,  we  know, 
been  carried  out  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  many 
years  back  at  such  places  as  Belvoir,  Cliveden  and 
Castle  Ashby,  but  it  is  only  lately,  with  possibly 
the  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  merits  of 
tufted  Pansies,  Polyanthuses,  and  Daffodils,  that 
the  majority  of  gardens  both  large  and  small  have 
more  or  less  adopted  the  system.  Small  conifers 
are  almost  indispensable  in  this  winter  gardening, 
a  trifle  formal  perhaps,  but  then  the  foliage  always 
looks  bright  and  healthy  ;  and  of  how  many  so- 
called  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  can  the  same  be  said 
if  they  have  to  experience  winters  like  that  of 
ISfU  and  18'.12  7  In  the  employment  of  conifers 
for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
over-planting,  as  too  many  in  any  one  bed  give 
a  heavy  appearance.  No  very  formal  things, 
as  the  Yews,  the  upright  Cupressus  and  the  golden 
Arbor-vita;,  should  be  tolerated.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  light,  graceful  Retinospora 
and  the  golden  form  of  Taxus  fastigiata  or  the 
severely  formal  T.  adpressa.  Into  the  very  many 
plants  suitable  for  present  planting  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enter.  Hardy  carpet  plants  alone 
are  in  considerable  variety  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  same  is  not  advisable.  They  are  easy 
of  culture  and  can  be  used  to  meet  individual 
requirements ;  so,  too,  such  things  as  Silene, 
Myosotis  and  Limnanthes.  The  two  former 
may  act  as  a  carpet  to  beds  of  Tu'ips  and 
make  in  this  way  a  very  pleasing  show  if  the  bulbs 
are  not  planted  too  thickly.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  this  season  in  obtaining 
tufted  Pansy  cuttings  ;  indeed,  on  light  sandy  soils 
the  supply  is  very  short.  As  good  bedding  vaiieties 
of  the  true  tufted  type  are  forthcoming  and  a 
bountiful  supply  obtained  by  division,  we  shall  be 
comparatively  independent  of  cuttings,  but  at  pre- 
sent many  really  excellent  varieties  are  too  much 
allied  to  the  Pansy  in  habit  to  split  up  freely  into 
countless  little  plants.  Sorts  comparatively  new  to 
us,  and  which  were  planted  for  the  first  time  last 
autumn,  have  furnished  the  best  supply  of  cuttings, 
for  the  reason  that  the  ground  was  well  done  for 
them  and  they  have  been  less  affected  by  the 
drought.  Four  sorts,  viz ,  Crimson  Kmg,  Mrs. 
Bellamy,  William  Niel,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
will  occupy  the  greater  part  of  a  large  bed  round 
plants  of  Retinospora  plumosa,  intervening  spaces 
being  filled  with  Veronica  incana.  The  centre  of 
anotljer  bed  will  be  BuUion,  shaded  off  at  either 
end  with  Ardwell  Gem  and  Sylvia,  or  Duchess  of 
Fife  if  sufficient  of  Sylvia  is  not  forthcoming. 
Polyanthus  seed  did  not,  I  believe,  come  up  any  too 
well  this  spring,  but  by  soaking  shallow  drills  and 
shading  for  a  time  we  were  successful  in  securing 
an  excellent  plant  of  a  very  good  strain.  The 
seedlings  were  transferred  to  a  good  north  border 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  handled. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  by  the  way,  to  leave  them 
too  long  in  the  seed  bed,  and  they  are  now  capital 
stuff,  each  with  some  fifteen  to  twenty  leaves.     No 


single  flower  is  more  extensively  used  for  spring 
gardening  than  the  Polyanthuses.  They  were  not 
seen  at  their  best  this  year  in  the  majority  of  gar- 
dens, the  drought  and  persistent  attacks  of  sparrows 
crippling  both  plant  and  flower  ;  but  in  the  spring 
of  18'J2  they  were  magnificent,  and  no  finer  display 
of  colour  was  obtained  all  through  the  season  than 
large  beds  of  the  sulphur  and  crimson-flowered 
dotted  over  sparingly  with  scarlet  Pottebakker 
Tulips  and  the  vigorous  Star  Daffodil  John  Bull. 
The  breaking  up  and  relieving  the  flat  surface  of 
beds  as  shown  here  and  above  in  the  case  of  Tulips 
with  Forget-me-nots  or  Silene  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  best  new  departures  in  spring  bedding.  It 
there  is  an  inclination  to  utilise  some  of  the  most 
suitable  of  herbaceous  plants  as  permanent  sub- 
jects in  the  formal  garden,  many  things  named 
above  will  associate  with  them  for  winter  and 
spring,  to  be  in  their  turn  removed  for  other  things. 
The  pink  Silene,  for  instance,  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage among  clumps  of  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Her 
Majesty,  or  the  Pheasant-eyed  Pinks,  and  these 
m.Tke  an  admirable  carpet  through  the  summer 
months  for  bold  plants  of  any  dark  free-flowering 
Fuchsia,  clumps  of  bronzy-leaved  Cannas  or  Rici- 
nus  Gibsoni,  Again,  no  objection  can  be  raised  to 
occasional  clumps  of  good  Pyrethrums  or  some  of 
the  Spirfeas  among  either  spring  or  summer  bed- 
ding ;  the  foliage  is  nearly  always  attractive  if  they 
are  not  in  flower.  For  large  beds  where  a  bold 
mass  of  colour  is  required,  there  are  few  better 
things  than  a  good  strain  of  Wallflower.  I  gene- 
rally sow  four  varieties,  two  colours  in  the  dwarf 
and  the  same  in  the  taller  strains.  It  was  a  very 
dry  seed  time  this  year,  so  they  were  put  in  on  a 
north-west  border,  the  shallow  drills,  as  in  the 
case  of  Polyanthus  earlier  in  the  year,  being  well 
soaked  previous  to  sowing. 

Transplanting  herbaceous  things, — It  is 
somewhat  early  in  the  year  to  write  on  this  matter, 
but  I  should  like  to  note  that  extra  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  operation  this  season,  and  that  all 
transplanted  stuff'  should  have  a  well-prepared 
site  ready  for  its  reception.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable after  such  a  season  that  nearly  all  growth 
will  come  away  in  a  weakly,  spindly  fashion,  and  a 
fillip  will  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  imperfect 
root  action  consequent  on  the  lack  of  moisture. 
Earlier  In  the  season  I  mentioned  the  crippling  of 
Starworts  by  rabbits,  and  with  the  view  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  disaster  I  have  decided  to 
get  them  to  a  safer  spot,  and  already  started  lift- 
ing some  of  the  early-flowering  section  as  repre- 
sented by  Amelias,  corymbosus,  paniculatus  Dot, 
and  some  of  the  Novi-Belgii.  The  great  mass  of 
the  ball  of  each  plant  except  just  round  the  sides 
is  simply  as  dry  as  powder,  and  a  lot  of  roots  are 
practically  withered  up.  No  good  can  come  of 
leaving  these  longer  in  the  ground,  so  we  shall 
continue  lifting,  cut  away  the  bad  stuff,  soak  the 
clumps  well,  and  replant  in  a  compost  that  is  likely 
to  suit  them  well.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


I 


Hardy  and  tender   flowers —"  People    are 

getting  tired  of  choice  flowers,"  a  florist  remarked 
lately,  and  added  that  if  simple  hardy  things,  such 
as  Pinks,  Stocks,  Gaillardias,  Anemones,  &c., 
could  be  had  through  the  winter  months,  many 
would  rather  buy  them  than  the  choicer  flowers 
that  furnish  our  markets  at  that  season.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  much  greater  demand  for  hardy 
flowers  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  I 
should  say  that  for  one  acre  given  up  to  hardy 
flowers  for  cutting  twenty  years  ago  there  are  100 
at  the  present  time.  The  florist  above  alluded  to 
said  we  cannot  have  too  many  Daffodils  ;  everyone 
wants  Daffodils  as  soon  as  their  season  comes 
round,  and  it  Is  a  fact  that  they  come  into  the 
London  markets  in  such  quantities  that  would 
within  my  remembrance  have  been  thought  in- 
credible. At  times  Covent  Garden  seems  full  of 
them,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  ever  a  bunch  remains  on 
hand.  If  a  similar  quantity  of  Azaleas  or  Pelar- 
gonium were  brought  in,  I  doubt  if  even  at  a  low 
price  they  could  be  got  rid  of.     I  have  many  times 
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heard  g.inieners  say  that  the  hardy  llower  border 
was  held  in  greater  esteem  than  the  contents  of 
the  glasshouse.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
flowers  that  have  to  be  cultivated  in  glasshouses 
are  much  more  common  than  formerly.  I  remem 
ber  thn  time  when  a  bunch  of  llowers  in  winter 
was  too  great  a  lu.xury  for  people  of  moderate 
means,  but  owing  to  the  wonderful  development  of 
Chrysanthemum  culture  and  the  large  importa- 
tions of  flowers  from  France  at  an  early  period  of 
the  year,  the  florists'  shops  can  be  well  furnished 
throughout  the  duller  months.  Even  Orchid 
flowers  can  at  certain  seasons  be  bought  at  very 
moderate  rates.  l''lowers  that  some  years  ago 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  now  lind  their  way  into  the  florists'  hands 
in  quantity.— J.  C.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CORONARIUM. 

This  is  an  annual  species,  native  of  Southern 
and  Ea.^tern  Europe,  and  well  known  as  a  sum- 


Fluwers  nf  the  I'rown  iJaixij  (C'hrijsanthemum 
coronarium). 


mer  inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  There  are  in- 
numerable forms,  both  single  and  double,  and 
they  afford  a  considerable  range  of  colouring 
varying  from  white  through  all  shades  of  yellow 
and  orange,  while  some  exhibit  discoid  orange 
markings  on  the  florets  that  render  them  still 
more  ornamental.  It  seems  to  be  a  widely 
distributed  plant  in  nature,  and  is  said  to  be 
grown  as  a  pot  herb  in  China  and  Japan. 

C.  coronarium  and  its  European  ally,  C. 
carinatuiii,  are  both  well  known  as  easily  grown 
hardy  annuals  in  the  flower  garden,  and  they 
are  so  showy,  that  one  all  the  more  regrets  that 
our  own  golden  Corn  Marigold  (C.  segetum) 
has  not  been  taken  in  hand  and  improved  as  a 
garden  annual,  since  it  possesses  a  far  hardier 
constitution  than  either  of  the  above  exotic 
kinds,  and  often  goes  on  flowering  most  of  the 
winter  on  warui  dry  soils.  F.  W.  B. 


TANSIES  FOR  MARKET. 
WnKN  one  sees  three  or  four  acres  of  land  with 
long  ranges  of  frames  given  up  to  Pansy  culture, 
one  is  able  to  form  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  popu- 
larity of  this  hardy  flower.  How  many  plants  are 
sent  to  market  and  disposed  of  in  other  ways  in 
the  course  of  the  year  it  would  probably  puzzle 
the  owner  himself  to  say,  but  there  they  are  in 
countless  thousands  in  various  stages  of  growth — 
frames  filled  with  them  just  coming  into  bloom  to 
be  succeeded  by  long  beds  of  sturdy  little  speci- 
mens that  have  passed  the  winter  without  pro- 
tection. The  Pansy  grower's  season  is  not  a  long 
one,  but  he  manages  to  lengthen  it  considerably 
by  advancing  a  portion  of  his  stock  through 
giving  protection  during  the  winter.  Artificial 
warmth  is  not  employed,  as  it  would  not  do  to  rob 
the  plants  to  any  extent  of  their  naturally  hardy 
character.  With  shelter  from  heavy  rains,  snow 
and  cold  winds,  they  remain  fre.sh  and  green,  and 
make  a  certain  amount  of  growth  during  the 
winter  months.  On  mild  days  the  Ughts  are  pulled 
off,  and  this  exposure  keeps  them  dwarf  and  hardy. 
The  first  blooms  that  come 

on  them  are  very  large  and 

fine  in  colour.  As  soon  as 
one  bloom  is  expanded  the 
plant  is  ready  for  sale,  and 
is  taken  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  or  sold  on  the  place 
to  flower  hawkers.  The  Pansy 
is  a  great  favourite  with 
these  men ;  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  owners  of 
small  gardens  are  beginning 
to  think  of  furnishing  their 
flower  beds,  and  being  so 
easily  propagated,  growers 
can  sell  at  low  rates,  and  this 
places  them  within  the  reach 
of  flower  lovers  of  limited 
incomes.  The  hawker  can 
load  his  barrow  with  Pansies 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings, 
and,  unlike  the  majority  of 
flowers  grown  for  market, 
they  are  not  much  affected 
by  the  changes  of  weather 
to  which  the  contents  of  the  flower  hawker's 
harrow  are  exposed  in  the  spring  months. 
Pansy  growers  for  profit  as  a  rule  save  their 
own  seed.  Some  have  very  fine  strains,  the 
result  of  many  years'  careful  selection,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  whilst  great  prominence  has 
of  late  been  given  to  French  strains  of  this 
flower,  that  of  the  London  market  grower  should 
be  so  little  noticed.  Some  years  are  conspicuously 
bad  for  seed-saving.  In  a  damp  summer  there  is 
a  difliculty  in  getting  enough  good  seeds,  but  as  two 
very  bad  years  do  not  often  follow  each  other,  the 
good  one  has  to  help  the  bad  one.  This  has  been 
a  fine  summer  for  seeding.  I  have  saved  several 
ounces  of  seed,  enough  to  bring  me  through  the 
next  two  years  if  I  do  not  save  any  next  season. 
Pansy  seed  does  not,  fortunately,  quickly  lose  its 
vitality.  Two-year-old  seed  comes  up  almost  as 
well  as  when  sown  the  first  season  after  gathering. 
July  is  the  month  for  sowing,  and  to  get  good 
strong  marketable  stufl:  one  must  not  lie  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  month.  The  young  plants  ought 
to  be  dibbled  out  by  the  middle  or  end  of  August, 
so  that  they  get  sufllcient  root-hold  to  ensure  them 
against  the  efiects  of  frost -heaving.  The  ground  is 
fallowed  for  them,  thoroughly  worked  and  made  fine 
before  planting,  some  growers  making  a  practice  of 
working  in  a  dressing  of  soot,  so  that  the  plants 
get  the  benefit  of  it  at  once.  In  October  a  surface- 
stirring  is  given.  A  few  of  the  so-called  bedding 
Pansies  are  grown,  but  these  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  division.  The  old  CUveden  Purple 
and  Blue  King  are  still  in  favour,  the  latter,  owing 
to  its  fine  colour  and  compact,  free-flowering  cha- 
racter, being  largely  grown.  J.  C.  B. 


strong  as  in  more  favourable  years.  Annuals  gene- 
rally have  not  succeeded  this  year,  and  the  results 
are  curious  at  Ejnsford,  some  inferior,  others 
evidently  enjoying  the  hot,  dry  season.  The  broad 
masses  of  China  Asters  grown  here  show  how 
splendid  the  flower  is  for  creating  masses  of  col- 
our, and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  in  the 
collection.  The  mixed  colours  show  many  splendid 
shades,  but  by  far  the  most  effective  are  the  kinds 
grown  in  distinct  colours,  which  produce  a  remark- 
ably rich  and  striking  effect.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  better  strains,  the  seed  home-saved  and 
each  section  represented  in  perfection.  It  would 
require  much  space  to  deal  separately  with  each 
phase  of  the  China  Aster,  as  every  class  has  a  great 
range  of  colour,  varying  from  white  to  deepest 
purple.  Amongst  the  most  beautiful  are  the  pom- 
pons, which  provide  delightful  colours,  such  as 
scarlet  and  rose-carmine,  besides  many  other  tints. 
The  pompons  are  especially  useful  for  cutting,  as 
the  stems  are  of  moderate  height,  and  therefore 
may  be  more  conveniently  cut  than  those  varieties 
which  are  of  such  conspicuously  dense  and  dwarf 
habit.  The  Victoria  Asters  are  well  known,  and 
very  charming  also  are  the  Mignon  Asters,  which 
are  useful  to  cut  for  the  house,  and  the  flowers 
appear  over  a  lengthy  season,  whilst  the  colours 
are  rich  and  varied,  the  white  forms  being  especi- 
ally beautiful.  The  Comet  variety  is  now  well 
known,  but  we  may  make  note  of  it,  as  it  is  a  veiy 
fine  bedding  kind,  the  flowers  distinct  in  colour, 
pink,  striped  with  white,  and  effective  either  in 
pots  or  massed  together  in  the  garden.  The  Aster 
is  not  grown  so  much  in  large  places,  we  think,  as 
in  former  years,  but  we  hope  that  such  a  brilliant 
flower,  diversified  in  colouring  and  habit,  will 
always  enjoy  popularity.  Nothing  in  its  season 
creates  richer  masses  of  colour. 


China  Asters  at  Eynsford. — Although  this 
has  not  been  a  good  reason  for  Asters,  the  plants 
at  Ejnsford  are  very  satisfactory,  but  not  (luite  so 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Latliyras  latifolius  Tvirneri.— By  comparison 
with  the  type  this  has  less  foliage  and  more  flowers  ; 
the  latter  are  also  bigger  both  individually  and  in 
the  clusters.  But  the  two  chief  points  of  superiority 
are  their  distinctly  brighter  character  and  greater 
duration.  The  succession,  too,  is  remarkable,  for 
now  in  the  last  days  of  September  a  plant  five  years 
old  is  simply  grand,  so  that  this  is  not  a  case  of 
abnormal  late  flowering  either  because  of  the  plant 
being  young  or  recently  transplanted. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariosi.— 'When 
good  things  become  duly  appreciated,  we  shall  no 
doubt  meet  with  more  of  this  in  gardens  where 
hardy  perennials  are  cultivated.  The  big  balloon- 
shaped  flowers  of  such  a  rich  light  blue  colour, 
sturdily  held  above  handsome  glaucous  foliage  by 
short-jointed  stems  from  9  inches  to  15  inches 
high,  are  both  freely  produced  and  lasting,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  little  side  shade, 
as  I  think  should  be  the  case.  This  kind  comes 
pretty  true  from  seed,  and  it  may  be  profitably  pro- 
pagated by  root  division,  for  when  the  plants  get 
old,  say  four  years  or  more,  the  thick  fleshy  roots 
are  apt  to  canker  in  the  heart.  To  split  and  clean 
them  gives  them  new  life  and  vigour. 

Ourisia  coccinea.— Quite  one  of  the  brightest 
thmgs  is  this  at  the  present  time.  It  certainly  is 
a  shy  bloomer,  but  it  can  be  managed,  and  to  get 
its  lovely  scarlet  tubular  flowers  on  short  scapes  is 
worth  a  little  trouble.  The  plant  likes  clay,  abso- 
lute clay,  but  not  clay  in  a  dry  baking  situation, 
but  in  such  a  place  and  form  as  that  quahty  of  soil 
naturally  indicates— clay  in  clayey  surroundings 
and  with  moisture. 

Silene  acaulis  alba.— I  know  many  fail  to 
make  the  typical  rosy-flowered  kind  bloom,  though, 
naturally,  as  a  wilding  it  is  exceedingly  free.  It 
may  therefore  be  useful  to  bring  to  notice  the 
white-flowered  variety,  which  is  more  amenable  to 
cultivation.  It  not  only  blooms  well  at  the  usual 
season,  but  affords  us  pleasure  in  the  autumn  by  a 
fair  sprinkhrg  of  its  snowy  flowers  resting  on  its 
green  cushions. 

OKtrowskia  magnifica— This  takes  a  long 
period  of    rest.     It  i.oimally  dies  down  in  early 
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summer,  but,  as  is  common  with  such  plants,  it 
pushes  growth  early.  Succulent  as  the  roots  are, 
I  believe  they  can  endure  a  fair  degree  of  frost, 
but  the  new  growth  and  late  frosts  are  the  puzzle. 
I  find  I  get  better  results  from  newly-divided  and 
newly-planted  specimens  than  from  established 
ones,  simply  because,  as  I  take  it,  the  later  planted 
roots  are  later  in  growth,  and  so  escape  much,  if 
not  all,  the  March  frost. 

Gentians  Andrewsi.— If  the  flowers  of  this 
species  are  closed  so  that  we  cannot  see  the  finer 
shades  of  blue  of  the  inner  part  of  the  tubes,  they 
are  otherwise  beautiful.  They  are  of  good  size, 
well  inflated  and  of  a  rich  deep  blue ;  they  also 
appear  in  massive  clusters  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  plant.  There  are  also  two  other  commend- 
able features  about  this  Gentian.  It  is  one  that 
will  grow  in  most  gardens,  having  no  requirements 
of  a  very  special  nature,  and  the  flowers  appear  in 
the  autumn  when  fresh  flowers  are  prized  almost 
as  much  as  those  of  the  earliest  spring.  The  plant 
grows  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  high.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  glorified  G.  pneumonanthe  and  is 
one  of  the  American  species.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


It  seems  to  have  been  amongst  the  odd  products 
of  the  season  that  there  should  have  been  in  spite 
of  the  great  heat  and  drought  much  less  of  the 
Hollyhock  fungus  than  usual.  I  invariably  found 
in  previous  years  that  drought  assisted  to  develop 
the  fungus  rapidly,  and  leaves  and  stems  would 
under  its  operation  be  quickly  eaten  up.  Perhaps 
the  force  of  this  fungus  is  abating.  In  any  case 
we  have  seen  Hollyhocks  in  greater  beauty 
during  the  past  season  than  for  a  long  time  pre- 
viously. Some  of  the  best  I  have  seen  for  many 
years  were  growing  on  a  long  side  border  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  extra  strong  plants,  blooming  at  great 
height,  and  having  some  two  and  three  stout  main 
stems.  So  good  were  they  that  they  evoked  the 
warm  admiration  of  a  leading  Scotch  grower, 
pretty  conclusive  evidence  as  to  their  merits.  Out 
of  some  fifty  or  so  of  fine  plants  only  one  had  in- 
different flowers,  whilst  most  of  them  had  blooms 
that  would  have  satisfied  any  florist.  The  colours 
were  varied,  and  all  very  effective.  I  learned  that 
the  plants,  all  from  seed,  had  been  raised  and 
planted  out  during  last  year,  but  too  late  to 
bloom.  The  result  was  very  fine  growth  and  a 
splendid  bloom  this  season.  The  hint  thus  given 
ii  worth  adoption  if  really  striking  effects  are 
desired,  as  with  two  or  three  stout  stems  rising  up 
from  a  strong  plant  so  much  more  effect  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
plants  were  all  from  seed, because  the  result  did  but 
serve  to  show,  once  quality  is  obtained,  that  it  may 
be  very  easily  continued  through  seedling  plants. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  double  Hollyhock  also  is  its 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  parent  colour  of  the 
flowers.  This  rather  leads  to  the  impression  that 
insects  have  little  to  do  with  fertilisation.  I  have 
always  found  good  doubles  to  reproduce  thtir 
own  colour  almost  exclusively,  even  when  all 
have  been  growing  somewhat  close  to  each  other. 
That  fact  may  to  some  extent  serve  to  minimise 
V  iriation,  but  after  all  we  do  not  want  many 
diverse  hues ;  white,  yellow,  buff,  pink,  rose,  red, 
crimson,  purple  and  maroon  present  very  good 
variety,  but  some  will  perhaps  have  edged  or 
tinted  flowers.  The  singles  would  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  pretty  had  we  no  fine  doubles,  as  the 
flowers  have  a  very  bright  and  pleasing  appearance, 
but  the  taste  certainly  now  is  in  favour  of  the  fine 
doubles.  It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  be 
advised  to  sow  Hollyhock  seed  now,  but  it  is  very 
eisy  10  do  so  in  a  pan  or  shallow  box,  standing  it 
in  a  gentle  warmth  and  near  the  light ;  that  will 
ciuse  the  seed  to  germinate  freely.  So  soon  as 
rough  leaves  are  shown  a  cooler  temperature  will 
do,  and  later  the  plants  should  be  potted  up  singly 
into  3-inch  pots,  and  when  partially  rooted  they 


may  be  stood  on  the  shelf  of  a  cold  house  or  in  a 
frame,  where  they  will  harden.  Such  plants  will 
bo  ready  to  put  out  about  the  end  of  April,  strong 
and  well  rooted.  They  wiU  make  rapid  growth, 
and  every  one  will  bloom  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer or  autumn  ;  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
plants  raised  from  a  sowing  made  in  heat  in  the 
early  spring.  All  the  same,  it  is  preferable  to  sow 
seed  in  the  open  ground  in  the  month  of  June  and 
thus  secure  very  strong  plants  to  put  out  in  the 
late  autumn.  A.  D. 


Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata.— A  few  plants 
of  this  pretty  variegated  Fuchsia  planted  on 
the  margin  of  a  bed  that  is  otherwise  filled 
with  the  dwarf  Dunrobin  Bedder  at  Chiswick 
merit  attention  by  those  who  want  a  neat  and 
effective  silver-edged  plant  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  variety  makes  such  moderate  growth,  that  the 
present  plants  hardly  exceed  n  inches  in  height. 
The  wood  is  very  wiry  and  tough,  and  would  bear 
pegging  well,  and  also  pinching.  Flowers  are 
hardly  produced  at  all,  and  they  would  be  some- 
what out  of  character.  It  ought  to  make  a  pretty 
front  row  plant  for  boxes  in  windows.  It  would 
look  very  pleasing  also  if  used  to  form  a  groundwork 
for  strong  thinly-planted  Begonias.  The  bedding 
variety  from  Dunrobin  is  now  blooming  again  very 
freely.  It  makes  so  poor  growth,  however,  that 
plants  must  be  grown  on  for  a  year  at  least  in  pots 
before  they  are  strong  enough  for  bedding.  It  also 
needs  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  to  keep  it  in 
constant  bloom. — A.  D. 

Giant  Sunflowers. — A  wonderful  growth  was 
made  by  common  annual  Sunflowers  this  season, 
and  mention  is  made  of  some  plants  that  reached 
a  height  of  11  feet,  the  stems  of  the  plants  mea- 
suring 7  inches  in  circumference.  That  these 
plants  produced  enormous  flowers  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  said  the  seed  disc  of  one  measured 
3  feet  5  inches  in  circumference.  These  giant 
Sunflowers  are  noble  objects  when  in  bloom,  and 
to  preserve  their  decorative  value  as  long  as  possible 
it  is  well  to  cut  away  the  flowers  as  soon  as  the 
florets  wither.  The  double  varieties  are  magnifi- 
cent. At  the  late  summer  exhibition  of  the  Bath 
Floral  Fete  committee,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cator  exhibited 
some  heads  of  the  fine  double  orange  that  were 
simply  marvellous  from  their  size  and  symmetry — 
masses  of  fine  deep  golden  thread-like  florets.  It 
was  astonishing  that  a  common  Sunflower  could 
be  produced  with  so  much  beauty.  But  to  secure 
these  heads,  good  culture  is  necessary,  for  nothing 
of  high  quality  can  be  secured  without  the  use  of 
something  more  than  ordinary  means. — R.  D. 

Arum  Lilies  and  drought  —From  my  ex- 
perience of  this  Lily,  when  planted  out  during 
the  summer  it  will  stand  more  drought  than  many 
suppose.  The  practice  of  some  is  to  plant  in 
trenches  like  Celery  and  give  the  roots  an  abund- 
ance of  water ;  but  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
be  heavy,  this  treatment  is  quite  unnecessary.  Our 
stock  of  this  Calla  was  planted  on  a  west  border 
last  May,  most  of  the  roots  having  been  divided. 
In  addition  to  being  watered  at  that  time,  they 
have  received  but  one  soaking  since,  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  The  plants  never  were  in  better  condi- 
tion than  at  the  present  time,  being  strong,  with 
short  stocky  leaf-stalks  and  promising  abundant 
flower-spikes  later  on. — E.  M. 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis. — When  planted 
out  during  the  summer,  this  species  is,  at  a  time 
that  the  others  are  nearly  exhausted,  just  at  its 
best,  and  for  late  flowering  there  are  none  to  equal 
it.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  Calceolaria 
was  far  more  common  than  it  is  now-a-days,  being 
very  generally  employed  for  bedding  purposes. 
Being  rather  a  tall  grower  led,  I  suppose,  to  its 
neglect,  but  now  that  the  formally  arranged  flower 
beds  are  less  popular  than  formerly,  and  in  many 
places  are  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  a  mixed 
arrangement,  it  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  the  sulphur-yellow 
blossoms  are  very  bright  and  cheerful.  It  is  a  free, 
vigorous  grower,  hardier  than  some  of  the  garden 


varieties,  and  a  desirable  feature  is  that  it  does  not 
die  off  suddenly  when  at  its  best,  as  some  of  them 
are  liable  to  do.  This  Calceolaria  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1845. 
Some  of  the  other  species  of  Calceolaria  are  well 
worth  a  place  in  gardens,  one  of  them,  C.  fuchsise- 
folia,  or  deflexa  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  being 
thought  a  good  deal  of  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
but  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  shrubby  species 
that  produces  its  pale  yellow  blossoms  throughout 
the  winter  months,  but  is  in  many  places  a  difficult 
plant  to  cultivate.  C.  Pavoni  is  a  distinct,  but 
coarse-growing  species,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy 
as  being  one  of  the  parents  of  the  hybrid  C.  Bur- 
bidgei ;  C.  fuchsisefolia  is  the  other.  This  hybrid 
is  a  valuable  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plant, 
and  in  a  light  warm  greenhouse  it  will  maintain  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time. — H.  P. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum. — It  seems  difficult 
to  name  a  white-flowered  hardy  perennial  which 
can  compare  with  this  for  cutting  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  so  accommodating,  that  it  will 
flourish  almost  anywhere,  but  deserves  good  treat- 
ment. A  single  white  Chrysanthemum  appears 
almost  out  of  place  in  comparison  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Pyrethrum  in  supplying  blooms  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  dry  season  it 
has  not  grown  to  its  usual  height,  and  it  has 
bloomed  earlier  for  the  same  reason,  but  it  is 
always  successional.  If  the  flowers  be  cut 
when  about  half  expanded,  they  remain  fresh  in  a 
cut  state  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  better  for  in- 
door decoration  than  Chrysanthemums  and  much 
more  lasting  than  the  Japanese  Anemone. — R.  D. 


THE  WHITE  EVERLASTING  PEA. 

With  great  pleasure  I  endorse  all  that  "J.  C.  B.' 
so  well  says  in  praise  of  this  beautiful  and  useful 
hardy  plant,  Lathyrus  platyphyllus  or  L.  latifolius. 
There  are  several  other  species  well  worth  growing, 
but  these  have  made  little  headway  against  this 
Everlasting  Pea  in  its  white  and  rose-coloured 
form.  The  latter  may  also  be  met  with  at  times 
in  various  shades  of  colour,  as  the  Everlasting  Pea 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  as  well  as  by  stem  cut- 
tings and  division  of  the  roots.  It  is,  however,  so 
fully  and  long  occupied  with  flowering  in  succession 
in  such  profusion  throughout  the  growing  season, 
that  the  plant  seeds  but  sparingly  on  an  average 
of  seasons,  and  when  it  does  seed,  the  rose-coloured 
variety  mostly  reproduces  itself  with  tolerable 
constancy  as  to  colour. 

The  Everlasting  Peas  are  in  fact  very  stable  in 
their  character,  and,  looking  at  the  endless  varia- 
tions of  another  species,  L.  odoratus,  or  Sweet  Pea, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little  has  been 
done  to  alter  or  improve  the  Everlasting  Peas. 
Those  who  know  their  supreme  value  for  cutting 
in  succession,  as  "J.  C.  B."  and  others,  will  probably 
wish  that  the  Everlasting  Peas  may  be  left  severely 
alone  in  their  present  state  of  usefulness  and 
glory.  The  white  especially  can  hardly  be  made 
more  useful  than  it  is  unless  it  were  made  more 
fragrant.  A  real  scarlet  Everlasting  Pea,  to 
which  I  have  seen  some  approximation,  would 
also  prove  an  acquisition  ;  but  the  substance,  size 
and  staying  powers  of  the  blooms  could  scarcely 
be  improved,  while  no  plant,  unless  it  were  Nettles 
or  Conch  Grass,  could  excel  the  Everlasting  Peas 
in  their  facile  powers  of  multiplication.  The 
whole  root-runs  become  converted  into  nests  of 
root  suckers,  each  of  which  has  a  power  of  run- 
ning into  a  fresh  plant  and  forming  a  new  colony. 
Partly,  perhaps,  from  this  marvellous  capacity  for 
increase  and  power  of  growth,  the  Everlasting  Peas 
are  seldom  found  under  the  highest  cultivation. 
These  Peas  will  live  and  bloom  everywhere,  any- 
how, and  yet  no  plant  pays  better  for  liberal  cul- 
ture and  deep  cultivation,  as  pointed  out  by 
"J.  C.  B."  (page  .SOI).  During  the  summer  now 
closing  a  deluging  of  house  sewage  once  a  week 
did  not  prove  excessive  for  these  fast-growing,  free- 
blooming  Peas,  though  in  deep  soils  in  ordinary 
seasons  few  plants,  I  had  almost  written,  no  plants, 
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will  yiold  such  a  full  harvest  of  beauty  without 
any  help  of  any  sort  from  the  cultivator.  Let  the 
plants  have  a  free  head  and  cut  and  come  ajjain 
for  their  blooms  in  basket  fuls,  and  the  more  we 
out  the  faster  and  more  freely  they  come  on  in 
succession.  Such  is  the  simple  law  of  the  supply 
of  Everlasting  Peas,  one  or  a  dozen  of  which 
should  be  found  in  every  garden.  D.  T.  F. 


NOTES  ON  TUFTED  PANSIE3. 

In  many  gardens  I'ansies  and  the  tufted  kinds 
have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  due  to  the  dry  state  of 
th'3  ground  and  the  great  heat.  I  have  seen  beds 
that  were  top-drcsscil  and  watered  and  had  every 
attention  that  went  down  before  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  summer,  the  foliage  of  the  plants  turning 
brown  and  appearing  as  if  burnt  by  lire.  The 
Pansy  and  tufted  kinds,  especially  in  southern 
locali  ies,  require  moisture  and  coolness,  and  these 
two  having  been  only  sparingly  bestowed  in  the 
past  summer,  the  plants  suffered.  Many  plants 
have  died  outright,  but  some  have  escaped  the 
trial,  and  it  is  to  these  the  attention  of  the  grower 
should  be  turned.  The  change  in  the  weather  and 
the  grateful  coolness  which  came  as  a  result  of  the 
change,  caused  the  plants  which  remained  alive  to 
commence  a  growth  from  the  stems  close  to  the 
root.  To  encourage  these  growths,  all  the  decayed 
shoots  should  be  cut  away,  the  soil  about  the 
plants  stirred,  and  a  good  root  watering  given  to 
make  sure  the  soil  about  them  is  thoroughly  moist. 
This  done,  there  should  then  be  given  a  good  sur- 
face dressing  of  fine  rich  soil,  including  sand  and 
leaf  mould,  pressing  it  down  somewhat  firmly 
about  the  roots.  A  new  growth  will  be  rapidly 
put  forth,  and  in  November  the  plants  may  be  pulled 
to  pieces  if  the  growth  is  sulEciently  advanced, 
or  they  may  remain  until  February  and  the  divided 
pieces  planted  out  in  nursery  beds.  Cuttings  have 
also  hail  an  unsatisfactory  time,  and  those  rooted 
from  spring  cuttings  have  failed  when  transplanted, 
whilst  seedlings  from  spring-sown  seeds  have  done 
little  better,  unless  they  have  had  a  shady  posi- 
tion and  been  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of 
watering  and  dressing,  or  else  kept  in  the  boxes 
under  the  shade  of  trees  until  rain  came.  As 
one  never  can  determine  what  the  autumn  may  be 
like,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  precaution  to  sow 
some  seeds  in  July  to  have  plants  to  flower  the 
following  spring.  Some  of  these  will  be  certain  to 
bloom  in  autumn,  which  is  a  decided  advantage, 
because  it  enables  the  grower  to  separate  the 
floral  wheat  from  the  tares  and  secure  for  spring 
blooming  varieties  of  good  quality.  R.  D. 


Sorghum  halepense.— "  H.  H."  sends  speci- 
mens of  this  line  Grass  as  packing  material  for 
Orchid  flowers,  hut  I  find  that  Cattleyas  and  other 
large  things  are  best  packed  without  anything  to 
accompany  them.  This  is  a  magnificent  Grass, 
and  it  makes  a  very  attractive  plant  when  it  does 
well.  Of  course  it  is  not  such  a  fine  plant  as 
Arundo  conspicua  or  the  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium 
argenteum),  but  its  large  panicles  of  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  purplish  hue,  render  it  very  effective.  The 
plant  grows  from  :i  feet  to  4  feet  in  height  when 
planted  in  good  rich  loam,  and  makes  an  abundance 
of  large,  broad,  flat,  dark  green  leaves  and  numerous 
large  and  dense  panicles  of  bloom,  which  have  a 
very  elegant  and  graceful  effect.— W.  H.  G., 

Funkia  grandiflora.— One  of  the  strongest 
points  in  favour  of  growing  this  as  a  pot  plant  is 
that  by  this  means  it  can  be  had  in  much  better 
condition  than  when  grown  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  a  beautiful  plant  in  flower,  the  gem  of  the 
family ;  but  as  an  open-air  plant,  except  for  its 
foliage,  it  is  very  uncertain  indeed  ;  and  usually, 
unless  some  expedient  is  adopted  to  induce  early 
blooming,  the  autumn  rains  or  early  frosts  entirely 
spoil  the  flowering  prospects.  As  a  pot  plant  it 
can  be  perfectly  controlled,  and  its  bloomiuK 
becomes  almost  a  matter  of  certainty.  When  kept 
entirely  under  glass  its  foliage  is  of  a  much  deeper 
green  than  that  of  open-air  plants.     Fine  plants  in 


large  pots,  when  in  flower,  minht  be  stood  about 
in  the  garden  with  good  results,  as  the  blooming 
season  is  fairly  prolonged,  the  flowers  opening  in 
slow  succi's.-ion.  They  ai'e  long,  tubular,  pure 
white,  and  sweetly  scented. — A.  II. 

Nicotiana  colossea. — This  is  a  most  valuable 
adilition  to  our  ornamental  plants  for  open-air 
decoration  during  the  summer  months.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  from  5  feet  to  ij  feet,  and  puts  forth 
magnificent  leaves  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour 
with  midribs  of  rosy  brown  ;  the  leaves  are  stout 
and  very  large  when  fully  grown.  Some  plants  of 
it  grown  as  single  specimens  in  a  border  are  finely 
developed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  sub-tropical 
things  intro<luccd  in  recent  years.  Being  of  a 
stout  and  erect  growth,  it  appears  able  to  with- 
stand high  winds  and  storms.  It  can  be  raised 
from  seeds  in  the  same  way  as  other  varieties  of 
this  genus. — K.  D. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AT  SWANLEY. 
One  of  the  chief  flowers  grown  at  Swanley  is  the 
tuberous  Begonia,  and  the  plants  in  the  open  at 
Eynsford,  where  Mr.  Cannell  has  many  acres  de- 
voted to  Asters,  annuals  and  other  things,  are  very 
fine.  Upwards  of  10  acres  are  planted  in  the  open, 
the  beds  of  great  length,  and  each  filled  with  dis- 
tinct kinds.  The  colours  vary  from  deep  crimson  to 
shades  of  orange.  One  gets  now  in  the  tuberous 
Begonia  a  remarkable  wealth  of  colouring,  and  if 
the  more  showy  colours  are  not  cared  for,  there 
are  a  host  of  soft  tints  which  may  be  obtained, 
such  as  delicate  shades  of  rose,  pink,  yellow,  and 
primrose,  whilst  the  pure  white  variety  is  delight- 
ful in  the  open  quite  as  much  as  in  pots.  Some 
kinds  have  fiowers  with  white  centres,  but  the  outer 
portions  touched  with  soft  red  and  pink.  Such 
popular  flowers  as  the  tuberous  Begonia  are  ever 
changing,  so  to  speak,  and  the  change  has  been 
great  since  the  time  the  plants  were  not  only  of  a 
straggling  habit,  but  bore  flowers  of  poor  colour, 
and  very  different  to  the  broad,  well-setup  blooms 
of  more  recent  times.  The  difference  in  habit  is 
most  marked,  the  plants  now  being  very  dwarf. 
We  noticed  several  good  varieties  of  striped  Bego- 
nias, and  although  we  are  much  against  striped 
fiowers  as  a  rule,  these  are  very  distinct  and  effec- 
tive. The  reason  why  striped  flowers  are  too  often 
f  ailuresin  gardensis  t  hat  they  do  not  t  ell  sufticiently, 
t  he  striping,  so  to  say,  being  weak  and  far  less  striking 
than  the  bold  self  colours.  The  striped  Begonias 
are,  however,  welcome,  and  in  time  will  become  an 
important  section.  The  visitor  to  Swanley  or 
Eynsford  in  search  of  tuberous  Begonias  will  be 
well  rewarded,  as  besides  the  plants  in  the  open, 
no  less  than  five  houses,  each  100  feet  long,  are 
planted  out  with  seedling  Begonias,  producing 
immense  flowers  of  a  great  variety  of  colours. 
Two  very  striking  kinds  we  noted  were  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  splendid  type  of  the  single  Begonia,  the 
plant  of  excellent  habit,  erect  in  growth,  the  flowers 
of  fine  shape,  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  and  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  and  Fashion,  of  distinct  and 
handsome  character.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  previously,  this  has  not  been  the  most 
satisfactory  season  for  Begonias  in  the  open,  but 
the  plants  are  behaving  well  in  this  nursery, 
although  on  the  broad  slopes  at  Eynsford  the  heat 
has  been  intense.  Their  fine  aspect,  however,  under 
present  conditions  is  due  to  the  excellent  culture 
given  ;  the  soil  is  thoroughly  prepared,  dug  early 
in  the  spring,  and  well,  but  not  too  deeply  manured. 
We  hope  that,  because  the  tuberous  Begonias 
have  not  fulfilled  expectations  in  all  gardens  this 
year,  they  will  not  be  in  any  way  grown  less  in  the 
future.  Every  flower  has  its  particular  season, 
and  in  rather  wet  years,  when  the  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums have  run  to  leaf,  the  Begonias  have  been 
magnificent.  As  so  much  interest  is  being  taken 
now  in  the  Begonias  of  the  semperflorens  type,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  they  have  not 
done  so  well  this  year  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
drought,  they  are  certainly  amongst  the  best  of 
flowering  bedding  plants.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive   is    B.    s.    atropurpurea   or  Vernon's    variety, 


which  has  dark  green  bronzy  leafage  and  rich 
crim.son  fiowers,  whilst  there  are  also  other  varie- 
ties, as  alba,  rosea  and  rubra,  each  u,seful  for  creat- 
ing variety  in  the  flower  garden. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CULTURAL    NOTES. 

Thk  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  arranged 
when  placed  inside  the  house  must  dejjend 
upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  means  at  com- 
mand I  if  the  cultivator  and  personal  taste. 
Wliere  practicable  an  effective  way  of  grouping 
them  is  much  the  V.est,  a.s  considerable  pleasure 
is  derived  in  examining  them  and  com])aring 
varieties.  Some  growers  place  them  carelessly 
on  the  floor,  but  this  is  slovenly.  Peach  houses 
and  vineries,  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
suit  them  admirably.  The  leaves  from  the 
fruit  named  will  be  falling  by  the  time  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  housed,  thus  admitting 
sufficient  light.  No  harm  is  caused  by  shorten- 
ing back  the  shoots  of  the  Vines  as  well  as 
cutting  away  aU  lateral  growths  to  give  the 
Chrysanthemums  all  the  light  possible.  The 
plants  should  be  arranged  in  a  long  sloping 
bank,  as  this  is  the  best  position  both  for  ob- 
servation and  convenience  of  attending  to  them. 
If  the  house  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  their 
being  arranged  sloping  towards  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  thus  looking  northward,  much  time 
will  be  saved  in  shading  the  blooms,  as  the 
plants  naturally  shade  one  another. 

If  exhibiting  is  a  point  to  consider,  it  is  wise 
to  place  the  .lapanese  varieties  in  a  house  by 
themselves,  so  that  more  fire  heat  can  be  given 
them  during  the  time  the  blooms  are  develop- 
ing, as  this  fins  section  develops  the  florets 
easier  and  finer  also  under  the  influence  of  a 
little  artificial  heat.  Nowhere,  however,  are 
the  Japanese  varieties  more  effective  than  in  a 
large  conservatory  where  Palms  are  the  chief 
inmates,  but  it  often  happens  that  these  struc- 
tures are  too  moist  to  suit  the  developing  blos- 
soms. In  all  cases  place  the  plants  as  near  to 
the  glass  as  possible  so  that  they  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  light.  The  colours  of  each 
are  by  this  means  brought  out  in  truer  character 
than  they  can  be  where  the  light  is  diffused. 
The  flower- stems  also  do  not  become  drawn  up 
weakly  as  when  the  plants  are  far  from  the 
glass.  If  the  peduncles  are  weak  it  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  flowers  will  not  be  so  good, 
except  of  course  where  the  variety  is  charac- 
teristic in  this  respect. 

As  much  space  should  be  allowed  between 
the  jrlants  as  possible.  When  arranged  in  a 
solid  bank  the  bottom  leaves  of  the  inside  ex- 
amples will  quickly  turn  yellow  and  fall,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  so  much  harm  can  happen  to 
them  in  consequence,  because  by  the  time  that 
occurs  the  bottom  leaves  will  have  carried  out 
their  functions  and  the  flowers  will  be  three 
parts  developed.  We  have  high  back  walls  to 
the  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  these  being  ex- 
cellent for  training  the  taller  specimens  to. 
Many  varieties  unfortunately  run  up  10  feet 
hi^h,  and  to  the  exhibitor  these,  even  so  tall, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  To  provide  places 
for  these  extra  tall  sorts  where  high  houses  are 
not  available  many  schemes  have  to  be  resorted 
to,  even  to  training  them  up  the  wires  of  the 
vineries  between  the  Vines,  allowing  the  flowers 
to  hang  downwards.  In  the  case  of  incurved 
varieties  this  is  a  good  plan,  the  petals  being 
more  inclined  to  incurve  correctly  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bloom  than  when  they  are  i  rect, 
especially  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Queen 
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family,  which  is  an  important  section  to  the 
exhibitor,  who  cannot  afford  to  be  without  some 
kinds  of  this  group.  E.  Molyneux. 


Chrysanthemum  Madame  Greard— This 
variety  I  am  particularly  pleased  with,  it  being,  I 
consider,  an  improvement  on  the  well-known 
Madame  Desgrange— that  is  when  treated  as  a 
freely  grown  bush  without  any  disbudding.  It  is 
a  remarkably  strong  grower  and  very  free  flower- 
ing, the  buds  pushing  well  up  above  the  foliage. 
The  fault  with  Madame  Desgrange,  except  in  a 
favourable  climate,  is  its  weakly  habit  and  also 
its  liability  to  mildew.  I  can  never  succeed  with 
it  as  I  used  to  do  when  living  in  a  more  favourable 
district. — A.  Young. 


Orchids. 


MILTONIAS. 

I  AM  induced  to  say  a  few  words  about  these 
plants  from  having  received  a  fine  flower  from 
H.  Roberts  of  a  very  good  variety  of  the  old 
and    well-known   species,   M.   spectabilis.     He 
complains    that    although  this   species   flowers 
well  every  season,  it  turns  of  such  an  ochreous 
yellow,  that  the  effect  of  its  flowers  is  killed,  and 
he  asks  for  advice  to  prevent  this.     The  finest 
variety  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  was  in  the 
Botanic   Gardens  of   Glasgow  many  years  ago 
during  the  time  these  gardens  were  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Clarke.  It  was  a  large  speci- 
men, with  very  fine  flowers  measuring  nearly  4 
inches  across,  and  these  were  of  an  exceptionally 
bright  vinous  purple.     The  effect  produced  by 
them  was  much  reduced  by  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves,  which  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  plant  flowering  itself  to  death. 
Much  of  this  may  be  greatly  obviated  by  shad 
ing   lightly   from   the  sun   during  the    hottest 
part  of  the  day  ;  indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
all  plants  grown  under  glass  structures  require 
a  thin  shading  material  put  over  them  for  an 
hour  or  two  during  the  middle  of  the  day.     An- 
other plan  which  I  used  to  adopt  when  I  had 
a   large     quantity     of     Miltonias     under     my 
charge  was  to  water  them  carefully  with  clear 
soot  water   after  the  flowers   began  to    show, 
which  had   the  effect  of  making  both  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves  greener,  and  I  think,  too,  it 
heightened  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  for  I  used 
to   have   some   splendid   dark   coloured  forms. 
This  soot  water,  if  properly  prepared,  and  not 
applied  too  strong,  would  be  found,  I  think,  of 
great  assistance  to  those  Orchids  in  particular 
that  appear  to  suffer  from  the   eflects  of  sun- 
light.    Plants  so   grown   succeed    better   than 
when    constantly   shaded,    and   from   which   I 
obtained  good  growths,  but  very  few  blooms. 
The   Brazilian   Miltonias   require  considerable 
warmth  and  a  large  amount  of  sun  and  light, 
accompanied  by  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.     During  the  winter 
— that  is,  the  resting  time— they  should  have  just 
sufficient  moisture  to  maintain  the  bulbs  in  a 
plump   condition.     They    require   to    be    well 
drained,  and  do  not  like  a  great  amount  of  soil 
about  their  roots,  this  consisting  of  good  brown 
peat   fibre   mixed   with   an    equal   quantity   of 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.     The  creeping  kinds, 
such  as  M.  spectabilis  and  its  varieties,  require 
to  have  their  rhizomes  pegged  down  on  the  sur- 
face, but  the  tufted  kinds  require  potting  in  the 
usual  way. 

M.  SPKCTABiLis  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced about  sixty  years  ago,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  new  Orchids  of  that  time,  was  firtt  flowered  by 
the  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  thur  famous  nursery  at 


Hackney.  It  is  a  surface-rooting  plant,  and  its 
pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  do  not  exceed  more  than 
ii  inches  or  10  inches  in  length.  These  are  of  a 
bright  green  colour  when  grown  in  the  shade,  but 
become  more  or  less  of  an  ochreous-yellow  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  The  scape  is  one-flowered  and 
about  10  inches  in  length,  bearing  a  large  flat 
flower,  which  in  the  one  now  before  me  measures 
nearly  3  inches  across.  I  have  seen  them  4  inches 
across,  this  being  an  exceptionally  fine  variety ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  ivory  white,  whilst  the  lip 
is  large,  and  of  a  rich  bright  vinous  purple  with  a 
few  bold  streaks  of  a  darker  hue.  It  is  very  hand- 
some, and  lasts  a  fair  time  in  perfection. 

M.  .SPECTABILIS  MoRELiANA. — This  is  a  variety 
of  the  above-named  species,  differing  from  it  in 
colour  and  in  the  larger  size  of  its  lip,  whilst  it 
flowers  about  the  same  time,  and,  therefore,  is  valu- 
able to  grow  with  it.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  rich  deep  purple,  and  the  lip  is  of  a  deep  rose 
with  darker  shade.  It  is  a  very  desirable  variety, 
the  flowers  contrasting  well  with  those  of  the 
typical  plant.  The  variety  known  as  M.  atro- 
rufaens  is  very  fine,  being  larger  and  richer  in  colour, 
but  it  is  scarce.  I  saw  it  a  few  years  ago  in  fine 
condition  with  Mr.  Shuttleworth  in  his  nursery  in 
the  Clapbam  Park  Road. 

M.  SPECTABILIS  EADICANS  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  pi.  IGl,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  creamy  white  throughout,  having  several 
radiating  streaks  of  rich  purple  at  the  base.  Good 
varieties  of  M.  spectabilis  are  virginalis,  rosea, 
lineata,  bicolor,  and  some  others,  which  all  have 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  typical  plant. 

M.  CUNEATA. — This  species  is  of  tufted  growth 
and  is  very  free  flowering.  It  was  always  rare 
until  Mr.  Gotto,  of  Highgate,  made  it  more  plenti- 
ful some  years  ago  by  bringing  some  specimens 
home  from  Rio.  It  grows  nearly  a  foot  high,  and 
bears  an  erect  scape  with  about  six  or  more  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  the  early  .'pring  months ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  chestnut-brown,  the  apex 
of  a  pale  yellow,  lip  large  and  pure  white. 

M.  Regselli  I  brought  from  M.  Schiller's  col- 
Ipction  to  England  in  1862,  and  the  next  season  it 
flowered  with  me.  I  do  not  know  if  this  Miltonia 
already  existed  in  English  collections.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  species  and  grows  to  about  the  same 
height  as  the  last  named,  producing  an  erect  scape 
longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bearing  a  raceme  of 
five  or  more  flowers,  which  are  waxy-white  in  the 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  pale  rose,  streaked 
with  a  deeper  shade,  and  with  a  white  marginal 
border.  The  very  finest  variety  I  know  is  called 
Rucker's  variety,  but  it  was  afterwards  figured  by 
the  name  of  M.  Regnelli  purpurea.  It  has  larger 
flowers  than  the  typical  form,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  light  rosy  pink,  lip  rich  purplish-crimson  with 
paler  margins.  It  is  a  superb  form,  but  somewhat 
rare. 

M.  Pebteksi.— This  has  the  habit  of  the  last- 
named  plant,  and  its  flowers,  too,  are  about  the 
same  size  and  shape  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  deep 
purple,  lip  large,  rich  violet-purple,  paler  towards 
the  margin.  I  have  only  seen  this  once  in  cultiva- 
tion in  English  gardens,  and  this  was  with  Mr. 
Shuttleworth  at  Clapbam. 

M.  CANDIDA. — This  is  not  a  flat-lipped  species 
but  has  spreading  chestnut -brown  sepals  and 
petals,  the  latter  slightly  broader  and  tipped  wilh 
yellow,  having  several  transverse  markings  of  the 
same  colour  running  through  them.  The  lip  is 
rolled  over  the  column,  white,  with  some  violet 
blotches  towards  the  base,  the  variety  grandiflora 
being  the  best,  and  it|is  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
plants  that  can  be  grown  for  autumn  flowering. 

M.  Clowesi  —With  this  species  I  shall  conclude 
the  enumeration  of  the  Brazilian  Miltonias,  not  be- 
cause there  are  no  others,  but  the  above  are  amongst 
the  best  of  the  kinds  that  have  been  introduced  in  a 
living  state.  Although  this  species  is  by  no  means 
the  least,  it  is  of  robust  growth,  some  18  inches  in 
height,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
The  peduncle  is  about  2  feet  in  height,  erect,  and 
bearing  a  raceme  of  from  six  to  nine  flowers  or 
more,  each  flower  being  from  2  inches  to  3  inches 
across.     The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading,  deep 


yellow,  transversely  banded  with  chestnut ;  the  lip 
is  pure  white,  the  base  part  deep  violet.  Beautiful 
though  this  plant  is,  a  variety  which  I  saw  some 
few  years  ago  called  Lamarckiana  is  far  better. 
It  differs  in  having  broader  sepals  and  patals 
which  are  more  conspicuously  marked  with  brighter 
chestnut,  and  in  the  wider  lip,  which  is  not  con- 
tracted in  the  middle.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Dendrobium  Leeanum. — This  is  a  beautiful 
species  of  which  I  received  flowers  from  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  by  whom  it  was  imported 
with  the  variety  of  D.  Pbalajnops-is  that  bears 
Baron  Schrceder's  name.  It  resembles  that  kind 
in  growth,  the  blooms,  however,  being  different, 
the  sepals  white  at  the  base,  where  they  form  into 
a  short  obtuse  spur,  bright  rosy  purple  at  their 
tips.  The  petals  are  narrower  than  the  sepals, 
spirally  twisted,  and  rich  rosy  crimson  throughout. 
The  lip  is  tbree-lobed,  side  lobes  large,  erect,  stand- 
ing up  beside  the  column,  but  not  covering  it. 
These  are  of  a  bright  rosy-crimson,  front  lobe  oE 
the  same  tone,  and  having  on  the  disc  five  raised 
and  fringed  lamellte,  behind  which  the  throat  is 
white.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium    Fhalsenopsis    Schroederia- 

num. — One  of  the  finest  flowers  I  have  seen 
of  this  magnificent  variety  comes  to  hand  from 
Mr.  Kerslake,  who  has  charge  of  the  Rev.  Handley's 
collection  at  Bath.  The  flower  is  of  a  rich  rosy- 
purple  colour,  the  petals  very  bread,  the  lip 
large,  deeply  blotched  in  the  throat  with  blackish 
maroon,  and  it  measures  considerably  over  3  inches 
across. — W.  H.  G. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE   931. 

ABU  MS. 

(with  a   coloured    plate    of  A.   SANCTUM.*) 

Many  of  the  hardy  or  half-hardy  species  of 
Arum  must  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of 
curiosities  than  of  great  ornamental  value,  but 
an  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  few, 
notably  that  illustrated  in  the  coloured  plate. 

Of  Arums  proper  besides  that  here  illus- 
trated, A.  sanctum,  we  have  many  others, 
notably  the 

Dragon  Flower  (Arum  Dracunculus). — A  very 
striking  plant,  with  a  long  peculiarly  marked 
brown  spathe.  This  forms  a  stout  growing  speci- 
men a  yard  high,  with  ornamental  divided  leaves 
over-topped  by  the  flowers.  The  blooms,  however, 
exhale  such  a  disagreeable  odour,  that  they  can  be 
scarcely  tolerated  except  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

A.  SYRIACUM  blooms  while  still  leafless.  The 
spathe  reaches  a  height  of  about  G  inches,  and  is 
inside  of  a  deep  blackish  red,  while  the  exterior  is 
lighter  coloured. 

A.  TitiPHYLLUM,  a  North  American  species, 
with  the  outside  of  the  spathe  striped  with 
white,  and  the  apex  elongated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  fall  over  the  mouth  of  the  flower,  is  well  shown 
among  other  North  American  wild  flowers  in  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXIV. 

A.  dioscoride,  with  brownish  green  spathes 
spotted  with  purple,  is  very  singular,  and  so,  in 
fact,  are  most  of  the  species.  As  a  fine-foliaged 
plant, 

A.  ITALICUM,  or  at  all  events  some  forms  of 
it,  is  very  beautiful,  for  the  hastate  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  green  and  broadly  veined  with  creamy  white. 
In  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors  the  freshly  ex- 
panded leaves  form  a  pleasing  spring  feature.  The 
common  British  Lords  and  Ladies, 

A.  MACUi.ATUM,  is  also  very  pleasing,  the  bright 
green  leaves  being  spotted  with  deep  purple. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Gertrude  Hamilton 
from  flcuvers  sent  by  Me.ssrs.  1>.  Voitcli  and  Sou, 
Exeter.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Ben  George, 
Hattou  Garden,  London. 
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Besides  the  above  there  are  several  other 
species  Hiid  various  alliod  pliiuts,  which,  though 
by  our  botanical  authorities  included  in  tiie 
genera  Uichardia,  Arisa'ina,  Amorphophallus, 
Helicodiceroa,  and  Sauroniatuni  are  by  many 
still  regarded  as  Arums. 

A.  SANCTUM  when  in  flower  is  a  very  striking 
plant.     It  is  in  general  appearance  not  unlike  the 


Floioers  of  Arum  Lily  (Calla  ccthiopica). 


Calla  or  Lily  of  the  Nile,  but  is  shorter  and  more 
compact  in  growth.  The  inllorescence,  however, 
so  much  resembles  that  of  this  last-named,  that  it 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  red  Calla  and  the 
black  Calla,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  blos- 
soms. The  leaves  are  large,  hastate,  and  of  a 
bright  shining  green,  while  the  flower  well  over- 
tops the  foliage  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon Calla  or  Richardia.  Nothing  need  be  said  as 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  flower,  it  being  so 
well  shown  on  the  accompanying  plate  ;  but  a  very 
notable  feature  of  the  inflorescence  is  that,  unlike 
many  other  Aroids,  the  flowers  are  pleasantly 
rather  than  disagreeably  scented.  Though  distri- 
buted to  a  considerable  extent  of  late  as  Arum 
sanctum,  it  was  formerly  known  as  A.  pahestinum, 
which  latter  name  is  still,  I  believe,  regarded  as 
the  correct  one.  Its  usual  season  of  blooming  is 
duiing  the  spring  months,  after  which  the  growth 
is  perfected  and  it  becomes  quite  deciduous,  and  if 
potted  early  in  the  autumn  commences  to  root 
directly.  It  treated  as  a  pot  plant  and  kept  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  during  winter,  it  will,  provided 
the  crowns  are  strong  enough,  flower  freely,  and  in 
this  way  I  saw  some  good  examples  of  it  last 
spring  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  As  an  out- 
door plant  it  needs  a  sandy,  well-drained  border  in 
a  warm  situation,  for  it  cannot  be  considered 
hardy  unless  under  especially  favourable  condi- 
tions. This  Arum  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  hence 
the  specific  names  of  sanctum  and  pah-estinum,  and 
where  growing  wild  and  in  considerable  numbers, 
it  forms,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  a  very 
striking  and  uncommon  feature.  According  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  it  was  introduced  in 
18(14,  but  it  was  certainly  very  little  known  till 
within  the  last  few  years.  Now,  however,  it  can 
be  obtained  during  the  dormant  season  at  a  mode- 
rate price  from  most  of  our  nurserymen.  This 
Arum  is  one  of  the  few  plants  to  which  two  first- 
class  certificates  have  been  awarded  by  our  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  first  time  on  February 
9,  ISSB,  and  ag.ain  March  21,  WJl.  In  both 
instances  it  was  shown  under  the  name  of  Arum 


palasstinum.  As  this  plant  so  much  resembles  the 
Callas  or  Richardias,  wliich  are  by  some  included 
in  the  genus  Arum,  it  will  be  but  a  slight  step  to 
that  popular  class  of  plants. 

RiOHAKUlA  .HTHloricA  is  by  far  the  be.st  known 
and  most  commonly  cultivate!  of  the  genus.  It 
is  known  by  several  popular  names,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Arum  Lily,  Trumpet  Lily,  and  Lily  of  the  Nile. 
This  last  title  is,  however,  a  misnomer,  for  the 
plant  in  question  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Nile  district.  During  the  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  season  especially  the 
flowers  of  this  Trumpet  Lily  are  in  great 
demand  for  church  decoration,  and  where 
it  is  largely  grown  for  market,  the  aim  of 
the  cultivator  is  to  have  as  many  as  pos- 
sible in  bloom  at  these  seasons.  By  some 
they  are  grown  altogether  in  pots,  and  by 
others  planted  out  during  the  summer, 
when  they  make  rapid  growth.  This  last- 
mentioned  treatment  is  more  often  fol- 
lowed for  the  supply  of  cut  bloom  than 
for  specimen  plants,  as  the  foliage  is  not 
retained  so  well  as  when  they  are  kept 
altogether  in  pots.  There  are  two  or 
three,  or  perhaps  more  varieties  of  this 
Richardia,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
Little  Gem,  which  was  raised  and  sent 
out  by  Mr.  F.  Elliot,  of  Springfield  Nur- 
sery, Jersey.  This  is  quite  a  miniature 
form,  reiiching  a  height  of  0  inches  to  1 
foot,  and  is  very  free  blooming.  Good 
flowering  examples  may  be  had  in  pots 
4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  this  variety  is  the 
profusion  of  suckers  which  spring  up 
around  the  centre  plant,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  can  be  readily  increased. 
This  variety  was  given  an  award  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  14,  IS'.tO,  and  just  a  year  later 
another  form  was  similarly  honoured. 
This  is  compacta,  which  is  about  midway 
between  Little  Gem  and  the  ordinary  kind.  There 
is  a  variegated  leaved  variety  in  cultivation,  but  it 
is  seldom  seen,  and  still  more  rarely  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition,  for  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  common  form.  The  varietal  names  of 
gigantea  and  candidissima  may  be  met  with  in 
some  catalogues,  but  concerning  them  I  can  say 
nothing. 

R.  Elliottiana  has  attracted  a  very  large 
amount  of  attention  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  was 
the  first  of  the  truly  golden- flowered  Richardias 
to  be  seen  in  bloom  in  this  country.  This  distinct 
form  has  leaves  thicker  in  texture  and  of  a  deeper 
green  than  the  common  kind,  while  though  spotted 
with  white  they  are  not  marked  in  this  way  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  R.  albo-maculata.  The  foliage, 
too,  of  R.  Elliottiana  is  blunter  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  the  leaf-stalks,  especially  towards  the 
lower  part,  are  mottled  with  green,  brown  and 
white,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Alocasias. 
The  spathes  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  common 
kind  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  Unlike 
R.  lethiopica,  thi^  is  deciduous  during  the  winter 
months,  and  flowers  soon  after  it  has  started  into 
growth  in  the  spring.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  May  liS,  IS'.IO,  and  has  figured  at  the 
Temple  show  each  year  since  then.  This  Richard  ia 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  gardener  to  Captain 
Elliott,  at  Farnborough  Park,  Hants,  and  wa.s 
named  in  honour  of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman. 
Mr.  Knight,  I  believe,  received  the  seeds  from 
South  Africa,  and  only  one  germinated,  which 
turned  out  to  be  such  a  valuable  novelty.  On 
June  17,  1892,  the  entire  stock  of  this  plant  was 
offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Piotheroe  and  Morris, 
and  produced  a  good  deal  of  competition.  The 
first  lot,  a  good  flowering  plant,  sold  for  Hi 
guineas,  and  the  five  following,  each  consisting  of 
a  single  plant,  realised  17,  10,  9,  8  and  ti  guineas 
respectively.  Altogether  the  entire  stock,  which 
consisted  of  21:1  plants,  realised  a  little  over  Jt4(l(l. 
This  golden-.=patbed  form  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 


for  on  June  21,  1892,  a  first-class  certificate  was 

awarded  to 

R.  PioNTi.ANUi,  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
VVhyte,  of  I'entland  House,  Lee,  Kent.  This  in 
general  appearance  more  nearly  resembles  the  com- 
mon Trumpet  Lily  than  the  preceding.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  somewhat  more  pointed  and  of  a 
deeper  green,  while  the  colour  of  the  spathe  is  it 
anything  richer  than  in  R.  Elliottiana.  Like  that 
species,  it  is  quite  deciduous  during  the  winter.  As 
.■shown,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  form,  but  one  that  in 
all  probability  will  be  scarce  for  years. 

R.  ALiio-MACui.ATA  is  a  free  growing,  free- 
flowering  species,  with  rather  pointed  leaves  of  a 
rich  green  plentifully  spotted  with  white.  The 
spathes  are  of  a  creamy  white  tint  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  in  the  interior.  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly showy,  and  though  introduced  as  long  ago 
as  1M59,  has  never  been  grown  to  any  great  extent. 
These  last  remarks  will  also  apply  to 

R.  HASTATA,  one  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which 
are  mostly  overtopped  by  the  foliage,  are  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  cup  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  with  a 
large  blotch  of  crimson  at  the  base  inside.  From 
the  contracted  shape  of  the  spathe  this  blotch  is 
not  particularly  noticeable  unless  closely  ex- 
amined. This  species  is  furnished  with  large  hairs 
towards  the  base  of  the  petioles.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Richardia  sold  last  winter  as 
Pride  of  the  Congo  is  nothing  but  this,  though  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kew,  as  a  new  species 
under  the  name  of  R.  Lutwychei.  That  gentleman 
seemed  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  setose 
petioles  of  R.  Lutwychei,  but  on  its  being  pointed 
out  that  growing  plants  of  R.  hastata  at  Kew 
showed  the  same  peculiarity,  his  opinion  would  ap- 
pear to  have  modified  considerably,  and  the  matter 
is  thus  left  in  doubt.  Anyhow,  if  there  are  slight 
botanical  differences  between  the  two,  they  are  as 
garden  plants  about  one  and  the  same  thing. 

R.  MELANOLEUCA  might  be  a  spotted -leaved 
form  of  R.  hastata,  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
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marking  of  the  foliage  the  two  are  ^ery  much 
alike.  The  last  of  these  Richardias  to  mention  is 
a  hybrid  put  into  commerce  by  M.  Deleuil,  nursery- 
man, of  Marseilles,  under  the  name  of 

R.  AURATA,  and  announced  as  a  hybrid  between 
R.  albo-maculata  and  R.  hastata,  which  is  pro- 
bably its  origin,  as  the  plant  bears  a  certain 
amount  of  resr mblance  to  both  of  these  fpecies. 
It  is  of  free  growth,  and  bids  fair  to  attain  the 
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dimensions  of  the  Trumpet  Lily,  while  the  foliage 
is  spotted,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  R. 
albo-macuUta.  The  spathe  is  of  a  soft  yellow 
tint,  blotched  inside  at  the  base  with  blackish 
purple.  We  heard  a  good  deal  of  it  last  winter  as 
a  yellow-flowered  kind,  but  in  this  respect  it  can- 
not compare  with  R.  EUioftiana  and  R.  Pentlandi. 
R.  aurata  received  an  award  of  merit  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Riyal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  <i,  but 
the  colour  is  not  sufficiently  decided  for  it  ever  to 
become  popular.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  showy  part  of  the  in  florescence  of  these  Aroid-^, 
though  spoken  of  as  the  Uower,  is  really  a  leafy 
bract  or  spathe,  the  llowers  proper  being  crowded 
together  towards  the  base  of  the  spadix.  This 
constitutes  the  different  Richardias  that  we  have 
in  cultivation,  though  rumours  have  been  heard 
of  a  rose  coloured  one,  for  which  at  present  we 
seem  destined  to  wait.  H.  P. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Stoking  root  crops. — This  work  must  now  be 
proceeded  with  so  as  to  get  an  available  supply 
throughout  the  winter  months.  Some  roots  left  in 
the  ground  are  certainly  of  much  better  quality 
when  this  plan  is  adopted,  digging  them  as  re- 
quired for  use.  Many  roots  are  annually  spoiled 
through  being  stored  in  warm  and  arid  sheds.  They 
are  started  into  growth  and  get  very  tough  and 
flavourless.  Cool  sheds  are  the  best  places,  that 
is  if  there  is  not  a  well-constructed  root  store,  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  any  makeshift  place 
has  to  be  a-iopted,  even  to  the  extent  of  storing  in 
the  open  air  like  Potatoes,  which  is  certainly  better 
than  storing  in  warm  sheds  or  rooms.  There  is  no 
difficulty  when  storing  under  cover  of  easily 
obtaining  the  daily  supply  whatever  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

Carrots— Unless  the  roots  are  under-sized,  it  is 
much  better  to  lift  the  crop  at  once,  as  severe  frost 
promotes  decay.  Not  only  frosts,  but  if  left  in  the 
ground  the  roots  are  very  apt  to  split  and  get 
eaten  with  grubs,  the  latter  affecting  their  quality 
considerably.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for 
lifting,  and  do  the  work  carefully  with  a  fork, 
taking  care  that  the  roots  are  not  broken,  the  tops 
being  cut  off  about  an  inch  from  the  crown.  To 
ensure  their  remaining  plump,  some  sand  must  be 
sprinkled  amongst  the  roots  as  they  are  stored  and 
place  them  in  layers.  Where  a  quantity  has  to 
be  stored,  small  mounds  are  preferable  to  a  large 
heap,  taking  care  also  that  the  crowns  point  out- 
wards. When  being  stored  in  the  open  air,  pit 
them  like  Potatoes,  no  sand  in  this  case  being  re- 
quired. By  laying  the  roots  in  carefully,  the  end 
of  the  pit  may  be  opened  at  weekly  intervals,  and 
a  supply  necessary  for  the  week  being  taken  out, 
the  ends  are  effectually  closed  again  to  keep  out 
frost  and  wet. 

Beetroot.— Especial  care  must  be  taken  with 
Beet,  for  if  in  the  least  injured  they  will  bl^ed. 
Beet  requires  extra  attention  in  lifting  as  well  as 
storing,  as  the  roots  quickly  shrink  in  dry  and 
warm  sheds.  Growth  also  takes  place,  but  this 
must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible,  or  until 
late  in  the  season.  Of  the  various  methods  re- 
commended for  preserving  the  roots,  a  perfectly 
cool  shed  is  the  best.  Mounding  over  the  crowns 
in  the  rows  like  Potatoes  may  not  injure  the  roots 
in  light  and  well-drained  soils,  and  on  such  staple 
a  few  rows  so  treated  will  answer  for  very  late,  but 
not  general  use.  Screw  off  the  tops  by  the  hand 
at  a  distance  of  2  inches  from  the  crown.  In  stor- 
ing place  the  roots  in  layers,  sprinkling  sand  or 
leaf  soil  between  each  layer,  or  even  fine  earth. 
The  crowns  must  point  outwards,  and  cover  over 
with  old  mats  or  straw.  The  roots  may  also  be 
pitted  as  recommended  for  Carrots,  or  built  up  in  a 
mound  under  trees,  a  little  sand  or  leaf  soil  being 
placed  between  each  layer.  The  crowns  must 
point   outwards,   the  whole    being  covered    with 


straw,  which  should  be  combed  down  to  throw  off 
wet. 

TuRNirs. — Turnips  have  generally  failed  except 
those  on  heavy  land,  mildew  having  attacked  them 
very  severely,  so  much  so  that  in  many  instances 
the  bulbs  were  denuded  of  a  greater  part  of  their 
foliage.  Where  this  state  of  things  exists  the 
most  forward  roots  should  be  taken  up  and  stored, 
the  smaller  being  left  to  grow  unmolested,  as 
these  are  not  likely  to  get  injured  by  frost.  It  is 
always  better  to  leave  small  or  medium-sized  roots 
of  Orange  Jelly  and  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  in 
the  open  during  the  winter,  severe  frosts  even  not 
injuring  them.  But  full-sized  roots  of  Veitch's 
Red  Globe  or  any  other  variety  are  best  taken  up 
and  stored  similarly  to  Carrots,  or  placed  in  a  cool 
shed  and  covered  over  with  straw,  so  as  to  keep  the 
air  from  them. 

Sai>safy  and  Scorzonbra. — The  quality  of 
these  is  certainly  better  when  they  are  left  in  the 
ground,  digging  them  up  as  required  for  use.  In- 
stead of  frost  injuring  them  it  improves  the 
quality,  like  Parsnips  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 
Of  course,  regular  supplies  must  be  anticipated  in 
the  case  of  severe  frost  occurring  by  taking  up  the 
roots  and  storing  in  sand  in  a  cool  shed,  or  cover 
over  a  portion  of  the  surface  with  dry  litter,  this 
facilitating  digging,  otherwise  the  roots  would  be- 
come broken  in  the  course  of  digging  up  during 
severe  weather. 

WiTLOOi''. — This  forces  better  when  the  roots 
are  left  in  the  ground  than  when  lifted  and  stored, 
at  any  rate  during  the  fore  part  of  the  winter. 
When  left  in  the  ground  they  receive  a  thorough 
rest.  Of  course,  like  as  recommended  for  Silsafy 
and  Scorzonera,  a  supply  must  be  anticipated  by 
taking  up  a  few  roots  in  the  case  of  severe  frost 
occurring  and  storing  in  sand,  or  the  surface 
covered  with  dry  litter.  The  little  Chinese  Arti- 
choke is  also  better  left  in  the  ground. 

A.  Young. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


RooT-i.ii''TiNG. — When  the  leaves  are  fast  chang- 
ing colour  and  falling  from  the  trees  is  the  time  to 
commence  the  important  work  of  root-lifting  and 
pruning.  Those  standing  most  in  need  of  this 
attention  are  all  that  are  growing  more  strongly 
than  desirable,  all  the  trees'  energies  being  ex- 
pended on  the  production  of  wood  growth.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  those  only  lightly  pruned 
will  naturally  become  more  prolific,  but  as  we  can- 
not all  afford  to  wait  so  long,  the  plan  of  checking 
root  growth  is  reported  to,  this  being  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  check  to  top  growth  and 
the  formation  of  abundance  of  flower-buds.  Root- 
lifting  is  also  desirable  in  the  case  of  naturally 
free-bearing  trees,  the  work  being  done  in  this  in- 
stance with  a  view  to  keeping  the  roots  active  near 
the  surface.  Left  alone,  the  tendency  is  to  strike 
downwards  into  the  cold  subsoil,  and  when  the 
roots  are  principally  so  much  out  of  the  reach  of 
warmth,  air,  and  good  food,  the  growth  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  fruit  produced  by  the  trees  is 
generally  poor  in  quality.  The  most  successful 
hardy  fruit  growers  are  those  who  very  frequently, 
or  say  every  second  year,  lift  and  shorten  most  of 
the  wide  spreading  roots  of  the  trees,  the  oppor- 
tunity also  being  taken  of  searching  out,  shortening, 
and  bringing  up  those  that  strike  downwards. 
Fresh  soil  is  also  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
trees,  and  this  also  can  be  worked  in  when  the  root- 
lifting  is  done.  The  latter  process  ought  not  to  be 
very  severe,  the  plan  of  doing  one  half  of  the  roots 
one  autumn  and  the  other  half  in  the  following 
season  being  the  safest  and  best  in  the  case  of  large 
trees  generally.  Trenches  should  be  opened  about 
4  feet  away  from  medium-sized  to  small  trees, and 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  away  from  the  larger  speci- 
mens, any  roots  come  across  being  cut  through. 
The  surface  roots  from  the  stems  outwards  ought 
then  to  be  bared,  and  the  undermining  of  the  rest 
be  proceeded  with  to  within  IH  inches  or  rather 
more  of  the  stem  in  the  case  of  comparatively 
young  trees,  and  to  within  3  feet  or  so  when  they 
have  been  planted  several  years.     Shorten  the  roots 


found  at  different  lengths  with  a  view  to  have  the 
resulting  root-fibres  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  border,  and  make  clean  upward  cuts.  Seeing 
that  the  trees  operated  upon  hive  a  tendency  al- 
ready to  grow  too  vigorously,  the  soil  that  is  to  be 
placed  about  the  lifted  roots  should  not  be  rich  in 
character.  Fresh  calcareous  loam  or  the  best 
loam,  fibrous  or  otherwise,  obtainable— that  of 
a  heavy  nature  being  the  best  for  mixing 
with  light  soils — should  be  principally  used,  an 
addition  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  "burn-bake" 
being  also  desirable.  Distribute  the  pruned  roots 
evenly  in  this,  taking  particular  care  to  bring  up 
those  previously  too  deep  much  nearer  the  surface. 

This  season,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground 
and  soils  generally,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
most  cases  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground 
containing  the  roots  to  be  operated  upon,  and  to 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  the  day  previous 
to  commencing  root-lifting.  Unless  this  is  done 
the  soil  will  break  up  badly,  great  lumps  falling  or 
coming  away  at  one  time.  Another  soaking  should 
also  be  given  directly  after  the  roots  are  partially 
re-covered  with  soil,  a  surfacing  of  soil  and  a 
mulching  of  strawy  manure  being  applied  during 
the  next  day.  Thus  treated,  the  pruned  roots  will 
soon  heal  and  form  fresh  fibres  before  the  winter 
arrives.  When  this  lifting  has  been  done  in  pre- 
vious years,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  a  trench 
close  up  to  that  last  cut,  the  long,  wide-spreading 
roots  being  pruned  and  some  good  fresh  loam 
placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  root-fibres  that 
will  soon  be  more  plentiful.  These  fresh  additions 
of  soil  serve  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  very  healthy 
state,  the  crops  produced  being  both  heavy  and 
good  in  quality.  Trees  on  dwarfing  stocks,  in- 
cluding cordons,  pyramids,  and  bushes,  properly 
attended  to  form  very  many  more  fibres  close  up  to 
the  stems  than  do  those  on  the  natural  stocks, 
and  these  require  to  be  lifted  in  order  to  place 
fresh  soil  about  them.  Starving  these  trees  is  a 
great  mistake,  especially  if  extia  fine  fruit  is  de- 
sired. What  few  long,  naked  roots  are  found 
ought  to  be  shortened  back,  and  a  little  manure 
should  be  added  to  the  fresh  compost  placed  about 
the  roots.  Pyramids  that  are  annually  or  even 
only  biennially  lifted  should  be  given  a  half  turn 
round,  this  serving  to  keep  them  uniform,  that 
side  which  gels  the  most  sunshine  being  naturally 
the  best  matured.  Most  of  these  trees  will  be 
found  quite  dry  at  or  about  the  stems,  and  ought 
to  be  well  watered  prior  to  and  after  being  re- 
planted, as  there  is  no  certainty  about  enough 
rain  falling  this  autumn  and  winter  to  properly  re- 
moisten  the  hard  and  dry  soil.  In  each  and  every 
case  the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  making  the 
ground  under  newly-lifted  trees  very  solid,  and 
any  with  their  collars  below  the  ordinary  level 
ought  to  be  raised  rather  above  the  surface,  those 
with  the  collars  just  bare  very  frequently  making 
the  healthiest  and  most  productive  trees. 

Transplanting  fruit  bushes  —Now  is  a  good 
time  to  commence  the  rearrangement  of  fruit 
bushes.  Quite  large  Gooseberry  and  Currants 
would  transplant  safely  and  well  during  this 
month,  and  many  of  them  would  well  repay  for 
the  trouble  taken  with  them.  For  instance,  if  it 
is  decided  to  permanently  cover  a  quarter  or 
border  with  galvanised  wire  netting,  a  strong 
wooden  structure  being  erected  to  support  this, 
the  start  ought  to  be  made  with  fairly  large 
bushes.  If  against  a  cool  wall  this  may  be  covered 
with  Plum  trees,  and  the  border  in  front  be  planted 
with  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  moved  from 
other  parts  of  the  garden.  Let  them  have  the 
benefit  of  a  deeply-dug,  well-worked  root-run,  a 
little  manure  being  also  forked  into  both  spits 
when  large  bushes  are  to  occupy  the  ground. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  thrive  best  in  a  rather 
retentive  soil,  and  very  light  ground  would  be  better 
fitted  for  their  reception  by  having  clayey  loam 
or  marl  freely  mixed  with  it.  Select  strong  bushes 
in  good  health,  avoiding  if  possible  those  that 
have  been  much  weakened  by  either  caterpillar  or 
red  spider  attacks,  move  with  a  good  ball  of  soil 
about  the  roots,  and  replant  firmly.  A  distance  of 
•1  feet  apart  each  way  is  none  too  much.  Goose- 
berry bushes  already  under  net-covered  structures, 
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and  which  were  badly  weakened  by  insect  attacks, 
will  not  produce  much  fruit  next  season,  and, 
where  possible,  they  may  with  advantage  be 
shifted  out  and  their  places  taken  by  healthier 
bushes.  8orae  of  the  best  sorts  for  these  places 
are  Early  Sulphur,  Whitesmith,  Whinham's  In- 
dustry, Green  Champagne  and  Warrington,  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  most  extensively  planted 
owing  to  its  being  much  the  best  keeper.  A  stock 
of  young  bushes  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  making  good  any  blanks. 

W.    lOGUI.DKN. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Greexhousk  plants. — Although  up  to  the  timeof 
writing  this  week's  calendar  no  frost  has  occurred 
(in  this  locality)  to  do  any  material  harm  to  even 
such  tender  subjects  as  Heliotropes,  yet  it  is  not 
safe  to  defer  any  longer  the  final  housing  of  all 
the  plants.  Oftentimes  when  a  rather  sharp  frost 
does  not  tow.ards  the  end  of  September  give  us  a 
friendly  warning  of  the  approach  of  real  autumnal 
weather,  one  is  led  to  defer  the  completion  of  in- 
door arrangements  somewhat  too  long.  The  last 
plants  to  be  taken  under  cover  are  usually  those 
that  are  employed  for  effect  in  the  flower  garden 
or  pleasure  grounds.  These,  it  is  true,  are  most  of 
them  of  comparatively  hardy  constitution,  but  if 
they  do  take  any  harm  it  is  of  a  more  permanent 
character.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  no 
risk  be  run  just  to  save  the  breaking  up  of  the 
arrangements  for  a  few  days  only.  These  plants, 
consisting  as  they  do  of  fine  foliage  subjects  in 
the  main,  will  in  all  probability  have  made  good 
progress  during  such  a  favourable  summer  as  the 
past. 

Where,  therefore,  there  is  any  need  of  repotting 
I  would  advise  that  it  be  done  at  once,  otherwise 
in  attempting  to  carry  the  plants  through  the 
winter  as  they  are  there  will  be  the  further  risk  of 
weakening  them  materially.  Take  Palms  and 
Cordylines,  for  instance,  as  cases  in  point.  The 
former  if  excessively  pot-bound  will  force  their 
way  upwards  out  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  soil  often- 
times level  with  the  rims ;  this  allows  of  no  room 
for  watering,  and  the  plants  consequently  suffer 
from  drought.  The  latter  if  plunged  will  have 
made  surface  roots  into  the  outer  soil ;  to  lose 
these  is  a  pity  if  by  giving  an  additional  shift  this 
loss  can  be  avoided.  Too  often  these  classes  of 
plants  are  considered  as  being  capable  of  any  en- 
durarce,  and  the  postponement  of  that  attention 
which  is  given  to  others  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Such  succulent  plants  as  Agaves  will,  it  is  true, 
continue  to  thrive  well  in  the  same  pots  for  years, 
but  these  long-suffering  subjects  will  in  time  rebel 
against  such  treatment.  It  any  Agaves,  Yuccas, 
.  or  other  succulents  are  seen  to  be  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  at  the  roots  when  taken  indoors, 
I  would  prefer  to  repot  them  at  once  rather  than 
run  the  ri-k  of  their  going  from  bad  to  worse  be- 
fore the  spring,  which  otherwise  will  be  the  better 
season  for  potting  them.  Dwarf  succulents  used 
in  bedding,  but  plunged  in  pots,  as  the  tenderer 
Eoheverias,  the  Pachyphytums,  and  Cotyledons, 
can  be  safely  kept  in  a  pit  near  the  glass,  where, 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  warmth  from  hot-water  pipes, 
a  dry  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  not  less  than 
5°  above  freezing  can  be  maintained  through  the 
winter.  In  lifting  these  plants  our  plan  is  to  stow 
them  away  as  they  are  fairly  close  together,  and 
repot  in  the  spring  where  needful.  To  divide  any 
of  these  for  purposes  of  propagation  thus  late  in 
the  autumn  is  not  advisable. 

Grevillea  robusta,  Ficus  elastica,  and  other  simi- 
lar plants  with  fine  roots  will  in  most  instances  be 
quite  safe  in  the  pots  they  are  now  in,  seeing  to  it 
that  the  drainage  is  free  when  they  are  lifted. 
Oranges  and  Lemons  in  pots  or  tubs  should  not  be 
left  out  any  longer.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  hou.se 
them  at  once,  the  better  way  will  be  to  stand  them 
under  the  friendly  shelter  of  some  trees  or  in  out- 
houses just  to  save  them  from  the  frost.  It  will 
be  just  possible  that  some  scale  or  other  insects 
will  be  infesting  these  plants  ;  if  this  be  so,  do  not  I 


let  it  escape  notice.  Of  all  permanent  pot  plants 
of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  there  are  none 
which  will  stand  outside  so  long  in  the  late  au- 
tumn as  the  Camellias.  These  may  be  left  out  with 
a  little  protection  until  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
in  a  measure  over,  when  more  room  will  he  at 
disposal  for  them.  Meanwhile,  if  any  sharp  frosts 
occur,  and  that  continuously,  some  protection 
sliould  be  afforded  to  the  roots  by  wrapping  mats 
or  sacking  around  the  larger  pots,  and  by  plunging 
the  smaller  ones  up  to  the  rims.  Although  outside, 
do  not  let  the  Camellias  in  any  sense  suffer  for 
want  of  water;  this  they  may  do  even  yet  before 
one  is  almost  aware  of  the  fact. 

Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  still 
be  perfectly  safe  in  cold  pits  or  even  frames  ;  to 
bring  these  comparatively  hardy  plants  into  the 
houses  yet  is  a  mistake.  They  will  continue  to 
thrive  well  for  weeks  to  come  on  a  cool  bottom, 
ventilation  being  carefully  attended  to  on  all  occa- 
sions, only  being  kept  close  in  the  case  of  actual 
frost.  Mildew  may  make  a  start  upon  the  larger 
Cineraria  leaves,  but  if  this  be  closely  looked  after 
no  harm  will  be  done  by  lightly  dusting  the  plants 
with  sulphur  ;  in  both  cases  it  is  possible  that  slugs 
will  give  some  trouble,  but  the  prevention  of  injury 
from  this  source  is  only  a  matter  of  ordinary  every- 
day attention.  Mats  should  be  used  to  cover  the 
glass  when  frosts  occur,  not  that  a  degree  or  two 
will  injure  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  it  is 
just  as  well  not  to  drop  below  :VI°.  Chinese 
I'rimulas,  both  single  and  double,  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  housed  as  soon  as  possible  in  light 
airy  houses  or  pits.  James  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

There  are  some  plants  which  greatly  puzzle  the 
best  Orchid  growers  to  grow  well  for  many  years 
in  succession,  amongst  them  some  of  the  distinct 
and  beautiful  Oncidiums,  such  as  O.  Forbesi,  O. 
crispum,  0.  varicosum,  and  the  pretty  little  O. 
concolor.  After  they  have  been  imported  a  year 
or  two  the  splendid  spikes  are  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
but  it  is  not  Ijng  before  it  is  seen  that  they  have 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  beauty,  and  in  time  the 
bulbs  are  not  vigorous  enough  to  bloom.  The 
question  arises  here  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  if  the  plants  were  not  allowed  to  flower  for 
the  first  year  or  two  until  they  became  well 
established,  when  they  might  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce their  spikes  after  the  roots  had  thoroughly 
established  themselves  in  the  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum.  Another  beautiful  Orchid,  but  one 
not  tasy  to  establish,  is  the  Ccelogyne  barbata. 
I  well  remember  the  first  time  it  was  sold  in  the 
auction  rooms  as  imported.  The  plants  were  as 
fresh  and  sound  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be 
after  a  long  sea  voyage.  I  bought  half  a  dozen 
specimens,  thinking  that  the  plant  would  be  easy 
to  establish,  but  it  was  a  great  disappointment. 
Only  two  of  them  flowered,  and  that  only  once.  How 
different  from  C.  cristata,  the  bulbs  of  which  soon 
losetheirplumpness,  evenwhen  merely  separated  for 
increase  of  stock, butspeedily  recover  and  Howerwell 
again.  C.  barbata  should  bloom  now,  and  it  requires 
frequent  supplies  of  water,  also  to  be  placed  in  a 
light  position  near  the  roof  glass,  but  not  exposed 
to  bright  sunshine.  See  that  all  the  plants  that 
are  usually  removed  from  the  cool  house  to  the 
Cattleya  house  are  now  in  their  winter  quarters. 
I  have  already  advised  this,  and  had  given  orders 
to  have  it  done  in  our  own  collection,  but  I  found 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  had  not  been  removed. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  nearly  all  the 
Orchids  are  in  the  position  in  which  they  will 
remain  for  the  winter.  The  operations  required 
in  the  various  departments  consist  first  of  all  in 
cleanliness.  The  shadings  have  all  been  taken 
down,  and  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  wood  and  glass-work  both  inside  and 
outside  the  house,  and  as  the  plants  have  to  be 
removed  as  the  work  proceeds,  it  affords  an  ex- 
cellent  opportunity  to  get  at  them,  so  that  they 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  surface  dressed. 
See  also  that  they  are  not  overcrowded.  It 
is    a    great    mistake    to   allow    Orchids    in    any 


of    the    divisions    to    be    arranged    too    closely 
together,   especially  in  winter.     We  have   not  had 
anything  like  so  much  bother  with  woodlice  since 
green  frogs  have  been  introduced  to  the  houses. 
These  active  little  creatures  seem  to  thrive  best  in 
the  Cattleya  house,  and  soon  get  outside  both  the 
cool  and  warm  houses.     It  is  vexing  to  hear  them 
croaking  in  the  bushes  hundreds  of  yards  from  the 
houses,  and  one  may  spend  hours  looking  for  them, 
although  by  the  noise  they  make  they  are  within 
a  few  yards.     I  certainly  advise  establishing  them 
in   all   the  Orchid   houses  if  possible.    They  are 
quite  at  home  in  our  Cattleya  house,  and  some  of 
them  have  grown  quite  plump  on  the  gooil  fare 
they  are  able  to  find.     Slugs  and  woodlice  must 
be  got  rid  of  in  some   way,  and  this   seems   to 
be  the  best  plan   I  have  yet  tried.     Green-fly  and 
thrips  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  at    this 
season   of  the  year  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  I 
can  say  from  experience  that  some  of  the  patent 
fumigating  material  now  sold  is  safer  to  use  than 
the  tobacco  paper  or  rag  of  which  one  does  not 
exactly  know  the  strength.     1  have  tried  two  or 
three  of  them  and  have  pretty  well  given  up  the 
use  of  tobacco  paper,  which   is  not  safe  to  use  in 
Orchid  houses,  especially  in  the  warmest  and  cool 
houses.    In  the  East  India  house  the  Saccolabiums 
show  by  the  green  healthy  tips  to  the  roots  that 
they  have  not  yet  ceased  active  growth,  and  as 
much  may  be  said  of  the  Vandas  and  some  of  the 
Aerides  in  the  Cattleya  house.     Keep  the  Sphag- 
num Moss  in  a  growing  condition  on  the  surface. 
It  is  well  not  to  have  too  great  a  depth  of  this,  as 
it  is  sure  to  decay  an  inch  or  so  underneath  the 
surface,  and  very   damp  decayed  Sphagnum  Moss 
is  the    death  of   most    of   the    roots    that  come 
in    contact    with    it,    but    they    revel    in     the 
moist,    live    surface    Moss,    or    thrive    well    out- 
side of  it  altogether.     As  long  as  the  tips  of  the 
roots  of  the  above  Orchids  remain  green  and  in 
good  growing  condition,  they  must  have  enough 
water  to  keep  the  Moss  thriving  on  the  surface. 
When  a  film  of  a  greyish  tint  closes  over  the  tips 
of  the  roots  this  is  a  sign  that  they  have  arrived 
at   the   resting  period,   and   will   not   need  much 
water  until  it  is  set-n  they  are  ready  to  start  into 
growth  again.     When  writing  of  Vandas  of  the  V. 
suavis  and  V.  tricolor  type,  mention  must  be  made 
of  a  totally  different  species,  V.  Cathcarti.     It  is 
altogether  distinct  in   its  growth,  and  although 
now  more  plentiful  than  it  used  to   be,  is  still  a 
scarce  plant  and  not  often  seen  in  flower.     The 
blossom   takes   a   long   time  to  develop,  but  this 
does  not  matter,  as  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  flowers  from  the  bud  state  to 
full  development.     The  fleshy  sepals  and  petals, 
the  singular  form  of  the  labellum,  and  above  all 
the  beautiful  markings  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
cannot  fail  to  please.     It  will  now  be  in  flower  or 
getting  into  that  stage.     Each  plant  may  produce 
two  spikes,  with  from  two  to  four  flowers  upon 
each.     It  requires   much   the  same   treatment   as 
the  rest  of  the  Vandas.     The  Dendrobiums  now  at 
rest  want  looking  over  occasionally  to  see  that 
none  of  them  are  being  too  much  rested,  especially 
the  slender  growing  species,  of  which  D.  B^alconeri 
may  be  considered  as  the  type.     This  species  may 
remain  without  water  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
dryness  is  essential  to  its  flowering  next  year.     I 
have  had  good  plants  of  this  beautiful    Dendro- 
bium  get  into  bad  condition  owing  to  allowing  the 
roots  to  shrivel  up  in  the  effort  to  provide  a  good 
resting  period  for  it,  in  order  that  abundant  bloom 
may   be  produced    the   following    season.     When 
they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  overdryness  I  give    , 
them  some   water  at    the    roots.     They   may   go 
through  the  winter  without  any  water,  and  flower 
abundantly  the  following  season,  but  the  loss  of 
vigour  may  be  such  that  the  plants  would  take 
long  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion. 

J.  Douglas. 


Old  Apple  trees. — I  quite  agree  with  what 
your  correspondent  "  A.  D."  says  in  regard  to  the 
value,  in  the  average  of  years,  of  old  well-cared-for 
Afple  tree?.  The  season  of  ls!t.3,  so  strongly 
characterised  by  heat  and  drought,  has  with  me  at 
any  rate  very  forcibly  determined   the  value   of 
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many  of  them  far  less  affected  by  circumstances 
that  caused  young  trees  in  cultivated  ground  to 
lose  much  of  their  fruit.  The  deep  and  far- 
reaching  roots  of  the  venerable  occupants  of  some 
of  my  orchHrds  have  enabled  them  to  carry  mar- 
vellous crops,  which  have  all  the  merit  of  high 
colour  and  quality,  though  not  of  size,  that  will 
compete  with  recent  acquisitions  grown  on  young 
highly-fed  trees.  I  was  curious  to  have  the  produce 
of  our  tree  of  that  excellent  Apple  Lincoln  Holland 
Pippin  measured,  and  the  result  was  20  bushels  of 
good  fruit  from  it.  Other  old  trees,  the  fruit  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  gathered,  promise  to 
afford  equally  good  results,  amongst  which  may  be 
named  IJlenheim  Orange,  Betty  Geeson,  the  Eve 
Apple,  the  Belvoir  variety  of  Herefordshire  Pear- 
main,  and  Normanton  Wonder. — W.  Ingram,  Bel- 
voir, 


THE  PAST  SUMMEF.. 


The  past  season  will  be  long  remembered,  espe- 
cially by  the  poor,  who  have  their  own  method  of 
remembering  times  and  seasons  by  remarkable 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  them.  This 
neighbourhood  has  been  particularly  unfortunate 
in  not  getting  the  heavy  showers  which  we  have 
seen  pass  up  the  Severn  Sea,  or  hanging  over  the 
Cotswold  Hills,  while  we  have  not  had  a  drop  of 
refreshing  rain  from  the  "hot  and  copper  sky,"  Our 
farmers  have  been  sadly  tantalised  in  this  way. 
Over  and  over  again  the  glass  went  down  and 
great  massive  clouds  rose  up,  and  still  no  rain  for 
them,  though  their  neighbours  a  few  miles  off  got 
drenching  showers.  For  one  thing,  our  retentive 
soil  can  stand  such  drought  better  than  many 
districts.  The  Somerset  fields  and  hillsides  were 
fearfully  burnt  up  early  in  the  year,  while  we  were 
still  fairly  green  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Gar- 
deners have,  of  course,  depended  on  the  supply  of 
water  from  tanks,  reservoirs,  and  pumps.  One 
thing  we  ought  to  learn  from  1893,  to  be  more  care- 
ful not  to  lose  or  waste  water  at  any  time.  It  is 
too  precious  a  thing  to  waste  even  when  it  seems 
over-abundant.  Now  that  petroleum  barrels  can 
be  had  at  such  a  cheap  rate  there  is  less  excuse  for 
allowing  water  from  the  roofs  to  be  lost.  A  capital 
tank  can  be  made  by  joining  together,  where  they 
touch  when  placed  side  by  side,  five  or  six  barrels. 
It  is  easy  to  make  a  water-tight  connection  be- 
tween them,  and  then,  of  course,  they  fill 
from  one  another  until,  if  six  petroleum  barrels 
be  thus  united,  the  quantity  stored  away  will 
be  about  250  gallons.  Such  a  tank  is  inex- 
pensive and  durable.  The  only  objection  to 
it  is  the  room  which  the  barrels  occupy.  But  very 
often  they  can  be  placed  against  a  wall  where 
they  are  not  in  the  way,  and  where  the  shoot  from 
the  roof  above  can  be  easily  guided  into  one  of 
them.  I  must  say  the  present  aspect  of  my 
kitchen  garden  is  simply  astonishing.  I  never  saw 
it  at  this  time  of  the  year  flourishing  so  well.  The 
various  green  crops  fur  the  winter  are  looking  ex- 
tremely luxuriant.  The  heads  on  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  though  growing  on  a  dry 
bank,  are  a  large  average.  London  Coleworts  have 
delicious  looking  round  Cabbage  heads.  Celery 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  if  any- 
thing, too  gigantic.  Endive  promises  to  be  better 
than  ever,  and  Tomatoes,  which  have  been  ripen- 
ing since  June,  are  still  producing  a  fair  crop  of 
their  delicious  fruits.  I  might  go  on  and  enume- 
rate other  vegetables  in  the  same  way,  and  when 
we  raise  our  eyes  from  the  ground  to  the  walls  the 
size  and  abundance  of  Pears  still  hanging  are 
simply  wonderful.  Easter  Benrre,  Thompson's, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurrfi  Hardy,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Marie  Louise  have  been  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  delightful  for  dessert  or  keep- 
ing for  a  later  date.  A  tall  tree  of  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  too  tall  to  be  got  at  by  any  ladder,  has 
broken  down  in  its  topmost  branches  from  the 
weight  of  fruit,  which  was  of  immense  size.  Thus 
from  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have  depended 
on  the  season  only  and  have  had  no  artificial 
assistance  in  watering  we  have  evidence  that  a 
dry,  hot  summer  is  after  all  the  best.     Of  course, 


many  things  have  suffered,  and  others  have  en- 
tailed a  large  amount  of  unusual  labour  with  the 
water-can.  Chrysanthemums,  though  watered 
twice  a  day,  drooped  occasionally  on  a  hot  after- 
noon, which  is  not  good  for  them,  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  have  not  lost  their  leaves,  which  clothe 
the  stems  right  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  buds 
look  piomisirg.  Violets  have  shown  signs  of  red 
spider,  but  they  are  recovering  now  that  they  are 
put  into  their  winter  quarters  and  can  be  more 
effectively  watered.  My  plants  of  llicinus,  which 
sometimes  do  not  produce  any  seed  at  all,  have 
this  year  huge  bunches  of  thtir  round  oily-looking 
fruit  covered  all  over  with  stout,  soft  hairs.  I  have 
occasionally,  but  rarely  saved  my  own  seed  from 
this  plant;  this  year  any  quantity  of  seed  could 
be  obtained  from  it. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  year  on  the  en- 
suing summer  of  181)4?  Those  who  live  to  see 
another  year  should  carefuhy  note  the  results. 
Fruit  trees  can  hardly  bear  such  a  heavy  crop  as 
this  year  a  second  time.  I  have  a  beautiful 
Siberian  Crab  tree  which  has  teen  the  admiration 
of  visitors  to  the  garden  all  the  jear,  first  in  the 
flowers,  latterly  in  the  extraordinary  crop  of  its 
lovely  fruit.  One  large  bough  gave  way  before  I 
could  relieve  it  in  any  way  of  its  heavy  burden, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  tree  itself  survives 
the  great  strain  which  has  been  put  upon  it.  This 
tree  will  undoubtedly  suffer.  What  will  other  trees 
do  ?  I  see  on  forward  trees  the  promise  of  a  large 
quantity  of  blossom  next  season.  If  ripenir^g  the 
wood  by  summer  sun  has  anything  to  do  with  it, 
next  season  should  be  as  prolific  as  this.  But 
could  the  trees  bear  it  ?  I  shall  try  to  fortify  them 
with  an  extra  quantity  of  manure.  I  see  a  shrub 
of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  showing  a  large 
quantity  of  buds  this  year.  It  is  one  of  those 
flowering  shrubs  which  depends  largely,  I  think, 
on  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  I  must  say  it  is 
pleasant  in  the  last  days  of  December  or  early  in 
January  to  gather  the  sweet-scented  flowers  from 
this  shrub.  Their  curious  colour  and  aromatic  scent 
make  them  very  acceptable  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkest  part  of  winter.  What  will  bulbs  do  ?  My 
flowers  of  Crocus  speciosus  are  just  fading.  They 
were  lovely  as  ever,  but  had  not  increased  so  much 
as  I  expected.  But  Zephyranthes  Candida  has 
given  me  a  nice  lot  of  its  beautiful  white  flowers. 
I  want  to  see  the  effect  of  such  a  hot  dry  time  on 
the  various  Lilies  and  on  such  plants  as  Iris  reticu- 
lata and  I.  persica.  I  suppose  they  ought  to  benefit 
from  having  experienced  a  season  more  like  that 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  their  native 
haunts.  The  usual  soft  green  grass  of  the  lawn 
recovered  once  its  usual  condition  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  short  period  of  rain,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  again  brown  and  hard  and  slippery. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


APRICOT  TREES  FRUITING. 
In  this  and  adjoining  counties  Apricots  never 
were  earlier,  at  least  I  have  no  record  of  their 
being  so,  and  they  were  also  plentiful.  Of  course, 
we  lost  size,  but  even  medium  sized  Apricots  are 
appreciated.  In  penning  this  note  my  object  is  to 
point  out  the  value  of  securing  a  crop  yearly  by 
growing  those  kinds  which  thrive  best.  Success  is 
best  secured  by  keeping  the  roots  on  the  surface, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  lifting,  and  there  is 
no  better  time  than  the  end  of  September  or  begin- 
ning of  October  for  this.  To  get  good  fruit  it  is 
necessary  to  top-dress  liberally.  This  top-dressing 
in  time  buries  the  large  roots,  and  it  is  these  that 
go  wrong  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  lifting.  I  am 
aware  many  object  to  root-pruning  or  lifting.  1  do 
not  advise  harsh  measures  either  in  lifting  or  prun- 
ing, as  severe  mutilation  of  roots  is  not  suggested. 
Of  course,  with  old  fruitless  trees  it  is  impossible 
to  lift  without  sacrificing  some  of  the  roots.  With 
these  I  advise  a  middle  course.  As  is  often  the 
case,  one  learns  a  lesson  when  least  expected.     I 


required  an  east  wall  for  other  fruits  occupied  by 
both  old  and  young  Apricot  trees,  as  these  were 
very  unsatisfactory  as  regards  cropping  and  can- 
kered badly.  The  young  trees  we  lifted  the  first 
week  in  October  and  cut  a  trench  completely  round 
the  large  old  trees  with  large  boles  as  thick  as 
one's  leg.  These  trenches  were  cut  at  a  yard  from 
the  wall,  filled  in  with  lighter  compost  just  where 
the  old  roots  were  cut  and  carefully  lifted  the  next 
October  just  as  the  leaves  began  to  colour.  From 
these  old  trees  a  very  heavy  crop  has  been  ob- 
tained every  season.  I  must  admit  we  did  not 
spsre  moisture  after  lifting,  the  leaves  did  not 
shrivel  and  the  roots  were  kept  moist,  the  trees 
being  stringed  several  times  a  day  and  shaded 
with  thick  canvas.  The  younger  trees  gave  little 
trouble,  though  every  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
the  foliage  till  the  last.  In  lifting  we  got  a  good 
ball  of  earth  to  both  old  and  young  trees.  I  attri- 
bute much  of  our  success  to  early  lifting  and  to 
raising  and  keeping  the  roots  on  the  surface.  By 
lifting  before  the  leaves  turn  colour,  the  trees  have 
time  to  make  fresh  roots,  and  Apricots  being  the 
earliest  fruit  trees  we  have  in  bloom,  there  is  only  a 
short  season  of  rest,  so  that  early  removal  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  Of  course,  in  removal  from  an  east 
to  a  west  or  south-west  aspect  the  position  was 
greatly  improved.  In  many  instances  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove,  but  only  to  lift  and  replant, 
so  that  the  work  is  much  simplified,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  aflirm  the  trees  in  a  majority  of  cases 
would  well  repay  time  and  cost  of  renewal.  In 
lifting  old  trees  I  advise  previous  preparation,  and 
to  lift  early  in  the  autumn.  It  is  also  equally 
necessary  to  use  some  fresh  rooting  material  for 
exhausted  trees,  and  there  is  no  better  material 
than  good  sound  loam  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
old  mortar  rubble  in  soils  deficient  of  lime.  Ma- 
nure of  any  kind  I  do  not  advise  mixed  with  the 
loam,  preferring  to  use  it  twice  or  thrice  a  year  as 
a  mulch,  and  applying  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
during  the  growing  season.  The  want  of  moisture 
enters  largely  into  the  cause  of  failure.  I  do  not 
mean  moisture  when  at  rest  so  much  as  when  the 
trees  are  growing  vigorously.  Moisture,  of  course, 
is  more  necessary  in  light  soils,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  trees  frequently  suffer  from  this  cause. 
Even  now  we  give  our  trees  a  thorough  soaking 
weekly.  Good  hardy  varieties  to  plant  are  the 
Large  Red  and  Large  Early.  Breda,  also  Kaisha 
will  often  succeed  where  others  fail.  Hemskirk 
will  often  grow  where  Moorpark  fails,  this  latter 
being  so  subject  to  canker.  Of  course,  when 
young  trees  have  to  be  sent  from  a  distacce  it  is 
impossible  to  plant  thus  early.  My  note  refers  to 
lifting  trees  at  home.  G.  Wythes. 


Jaffa  Oranges. — The  British  Consul  at  Jeru- 
salem has  recently  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  a 
translation  of  a  report  by  an  engineer  of  the 
Turkish  Government  on  a  scheme  for  irrigating 
the  plains  and  Orange  gardens  of  Jaffa,  in  which, 
incidentally,  some  interesting  information  is  given 
in  regard  to  the  famous  Jaffa  Oranges.  The  town, 
it  is  said,  owes  its  importance  to  its  climate, 
which  is  extremely  favourable  for  Orange  growing. 
In  consequence  the  port  is  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  Orange  groves,  covering  an  area  of 
about  1780  acres.  Jaffa  Oranges,  on  account  of 
their  excellent  flavour,  have  of  late  years  acquired 
a  world-wide  reputation,  and  while  some  eighteen 
years  ago  they  were  known  only  at  Beyrout,  Alex- 
andria and  Constantinople,  enormous  quantities 
are  now  exported  to  Europe,  America,  and  even  to 
India,  and  their  cultivation  has  consequently  in- 
creased to  a  very  considerable  extent.  A  special 
feature  of  Jaffa  Oranges  is  that  they  will  keep  from 
thirty  to  forty  days,  and,  if  properly  packed,  for 
two  and  even  three  months.  New  Orange  groves 
are  continually  being  laid  out,  and  the  total 
number  is  now  400,  against  200  fifteen  years  ago. 
This,  again,  has  affected  the  population  of  Jaffa, 
which  now  contains  42,000  inhabitants,  against 
15,000  inhabitants  twelve  years  ago.  The  exports 
for  the  last  few  years  have  averaged  36,000  boxes 
per  annum,  and  owitg  chiefly  to  this  trade  Jaffa 
ranks  next  to  Beyrout  in  importance  among  Syiian 
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co.ast  towns.  Orange  growing  in  Syria  is  conducted 
exclusively  by  natives.  Each  Drange  garden  con- 
tains about  •20(10  square  feet  of  planted  area,  equal 
to  about  KHW  trees  to  LH  acres.  The  trees  begin 
to  bear  the  fourth  year  after  planting,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  it  takes  seven  and  sometimes  eight 
years  before  an  Orange  orchard  yields  a  remunera- 
tive crop.  During  all  this  time,  and  even  after- 
wards, the  orchards  ha%-e  to  be  watered  continually, 
and  this  irrigation  is  the  mo.^t  ditlicult  and  labori- 
ous part  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  the  water 
has  to  be  drawn  by  means  of  priuiitive  w.ater- 
wheels  from  wells  dug  in  the  gardens  '.10  feet  and 
even  100  feet  deep.  I'umping  by  horse-power  has 
been  tried  and  in  some  rare  cases  steam,  but  both 
have  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 


BROWN  TURKEY  FIG. 

TliF.RE  are  one  or  more  very  popular  varieties 
of  nittst  kinds  of  fruit  cultivated  either  under 
glass  or  in  the  open,  but  in  only  one  instance 
can  it  be  said  that  these  more  than  hold  their 
own  against  all  comers.  The  one  notable 
exception  to  the  rule  will  be  found  in  the 
Brown  Turkey  Fig.  It  may  be  some  of  the 
varieties  of  recent  introduction  will  prove 
superior  to  it,  but  at  present  there  are  none  in 
general  cultivation  that  possess  so  many  good 
qualities,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I 
very  much  question  if  it  will  ever  be  largely 
superseded.  Presumably,  the  Brown  Turkey 
was  brought  to  us  from  the  country  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  but  by  whom  and  when  it 
was  introduced  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. By  all  accounts  White  Marseilles  was  the 
variety  first  cultivated  in  this  country,  this 
being  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe  by 
Cardinal  Pole  about  the  year  152.'),  All  that 
I  can  further  ascertain  is  the  fact  of  Brown 
Turkey  being  grown  in  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  under  the 
synonyms  of  Large  Blue,  Brown  Italian,  Brown 
Naples  and  Murray  or  Murray's  Purple.  Mcin- 
tosh does  not  speak  very  highly  of  it  under 
either  of  those  names,  but  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  Lee's  Perpetual,  this  proving  that 
there  was  some  confusion  in  nomenclature  even 
in  his  days,  as  it  is  now  very  generally  recog- 
nised that  Lee's  Perpetual  and  Brown  Turkey 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  That  there  are 
some  who  consider  ihem  distinct  cannot  be 
denied.  For  instance,  I  once  saw  a  remarkably 
good  crop  of  Figs  in  a  forcing  house  at  Beaham 
Court,  near  Newbury,  the  trees  being  named 
Lee's  Perpetual,  out  at  other  places  I  have 
since  seen  trees  of  Brown  Turkey  equally  good. 
Seeing  also  that  the  individual  fruit  cannot 
well  be  separated,  the  only  conclusion  that  can 
be  arrived  at  is  that  either  L  e's  Perpetual  has 
completely  ousted  out  the  true  B.-own  Turkey, 
or  else  that  the  difl'erent  degrees  of  produc- 
tiveness are  more  or  less  the  result  of  varying 
Boils,  sites  and  other  conditions. 

For  open  air  culture  the  Brown  Turkey  is 
simply  invaluable.  Naturally  it  is  very  much 
more  productive  during  a  hot  and  dry  season 
than  it  is  during  our  average  summers,  and  the 
season  of  18!l3  willlong  be  remembered  as  being 
one  of  the  best  for  Figs  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  of  gardeners.  It  is  not 
often  that  Figs  from  open-air  trees  are  both  .so 
plentiful  and  good  as  they  were  by  the 
middle  of  August  this  year.  Not  only  did 
the  fruit  ripen  to  perfection,  but  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  good  orops  forming  next  season 
owing  to  the  young  wood  being  shorter-jointed 
and  firmer  than  usual.  As  far  as  inland  places 
generally  are  concerned,  it  is  useless  attempting 
to  cultivate  the  Brown  Turkey  or  any  other 
variety  of  Figs  other  than  against  the  hottest 


walls,  those  facing  south-east  apparently  being 
the  best  sites,  but  along  the  south  ccjast,  and 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  I.sle  of  Wight  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  possible  to  grow  Figs  vury  successfully 
in  the  form  of  low  standards.  There  are  many 
fine  old  trees  existing  in  those  favoured  locali- 
ties, and  it  has  been  repeatedly  my  lot  to 
gather  some  remarkably  good  fruit  from  some 
of  them.  Doubtless  the  climate  has  nnich  to  do 
with  this  success,  but  unless  the  soil  also  is 
suitable  the  growth  will  not  be  bard  and  short- 
jointed  enough  to  either  withstand  severe  frost 
or  to  produce  fruit  very  freely.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  grand  trees  sometimes  form  in  the 
poorest  soil.  Evidently  the  trees  derive  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  food  from  the  aalt-laden  at- 
mosphere, or  how  else  are  we  to  account  for  the 
magnificent  specimens  one  comes  across  with 
their  roots  in  a  soil  largely  composed  of  chalk  I 
I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  allude  to  some 
very  large  old  trees  of  Brown  Turkey  that  were 
at  one  time  growing  against  the  higli  wall  of  a 
viaduct  connecting  railway  tunnels  under  or 
near  to  the  Shakespeare  Clifl",  Dover.  All  the 
soil  these  trees  had  to  grow  in  was  brought  down 


Fi'j  Brown   Tut-leij. 

from  the  aforesaid  clifT  in  baskets  and  consisted 
largely  of  chalk.  Being  unable  to  find  the 
notes  I  took  of  these  trees  somewhere  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  am  unable  to  give  their 
dimensions,  and  can  only  say  their  equal  I  have 
never  met  with.  The  young  wood  was  near  the 
stoutness  of  a  man's  second  finger,  very  short- 
jointed,  and  extremely  productive.  So  fine 
were  the  fruit,  that  it  sold  readily  in  Dover 
at  an  average  of  4^.  per  dozen.  At  times  the 
sea  water,  or  rather  the  spray,  dashed  over 
these  trees,  this  happening  more  especially  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  till  at  last  one  excep- 
tionally high  tide,  and  which  did  much  damage 
along  the  sea  coast,  washed  every  particle  of 
soil  from  the  roots  and  killed  the  trees.  Pears 
tried  in  the  same  position  were  a  miserable  fail- 
ure. The  stem  of  another  extra  fine  tree  of 
Brown  Turkey  growing  about  two  miles  from 
the  seashore  in  Sussex  was  at  one  time  actually 
used  as  a  walking-stick.  Being  left  standing  on  the 
moist  floor  of  a  back  kitchen,  it  budded  after  the 
fashion  of  Aaron's  Rod,  was  duly  planted,  and, 
I  believe,  is  still  in  existence.  In  less  genial 
positions  the  trees  have  to  be  protected  during 
.severe  winters,  or  either  the  young  or  fruiting 
wood  is  crippled  or  the  trees  killed  down  to  the 


ground.  A  gross  habit  of  growth  must  a'so  be 
prevented  as  much  as  possible.  A  free  admixture 
of  chalk  to  either  poor  virgin  loam  or  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  a  firm  root-run  are  the  best 
preventives  of  grossness.  Failing  chalk,  sub- 
stitute mortar  rubbish,  a  thick  layer  of  this 
being  placed  18  inches  below  the  tree  where  the 
subsoil  is  of  a  clayey  nature.  Curtailing  or 
checking  the  root-run  by  means  of  a  hard 
gravel  path  answers  well  in  some  cases,  but 
after  the  trees  have  attained  a  great  size,  the 
wood  being  somewhat  stunted,  a  surfacing  of 
manure  or  an  occasional  soaking  of  li(juid  ma- 
nure may  be  given  with  advantage.  At  least, 
that  is  my  experience  gained,  let  me  add,  in  a 
district  where  Figs  are  both  extensively  and 
well  grown. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  great 
value  of  the  Brown  Turkey  for  house  culture, 
but  I  shall  venture  to  again  return  to  that 
part  of  my  subject.  The  variety  under  notice 
succeeds  well  either  in  pots,  much  confined 
borders  or  in  a  fairly  extended  root-run,  the 
two  former  conditions  being  most  desirable  when 
the  head-room  also  is  limited.  Naturally,  con- 
fining the  roots  to  either  pots  or  narrow  walled- 
in  borders  is  a  sure  antidote  to  rank  growth, 
but  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  other  extreme 
and  starve  the  trees  unduly.  Figs  are  among 
the  most  hungry  trees  in  cultivation,  and  unless 
the  great  mass  of  roots  they  invariably  form  are 
kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  liquid 
manure  after  once  the  soil  has  been  robbed  of 
its  fertility,  light  crops  of  small  fruit  are  in- 
evitable. Partial  lifting  and  relaying  the  freely- 
shortened  roots  in  fresh  soil,  as  well  as  rich 
top-dressings,  are  also  mo,st  beneficial  to  trees 
that  are  in  small  borders  ;  while  large  old  trees 
in  pots  should  be  allowed  to  root  out  into  a 
border  of  some  kind.  Unless  so  treated,  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  to  recognise  that  the 
fruit  is  that  of  Brown  Turkey.  Bush  trees  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  f(jr  producing 
fine  fruit  in  quantity,  give  me  trees  trained  all 
over  the  roof  and  not  far  from  tlie  glass. 
Planting  against  a  back  wall  and  training  the 
trees  from  this  down  the  roof  effectually 
checks  grossness,  but  very  good  results  attend 
the  practice  of  putting  out  a  tree  or  trees 
with  clean  stems,  training  the  branches  in  all 
directions  and  not  too  thickly.  In  this  case 
the  root-run  should  not  be  much  limited,  and 
may,  in  fact,  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  house.  A  rich  soil  ought  not  to  be  given 
at  the  outset  in  any  case,  as  being  conducive  to 
rank  growth.  The  old  formula,  this  being  quite 
fresh  turfy  loam  chopped  up  roughly,  with 
mortar  rubbish  or  chalk  freely  intermixed, 
answers  well.  If  the  trees  are  to  have  a  rather 
extended  root-run,  it  is  well  to  form  the  border 
piecemeal.  Pot  trees  of  Brown  Turkey  can  be 
made  to  give  three  crop?  in  one  season,  but  the 
wise  cultivator  is  conti  nt  with  two,  the  .same 
number  being  taken  from  trees  planted  out  and 
forced  gently.  The  sec(jnd-crop  fruits  are  always 
the  most  delicious  in  flavour,  and  it  is  these,  I 
believe,  that  are  principally  dried,  pre.ssed  into 
boxes  and  sent  to  us  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
Many  of  them  also  find  their  way  into  Covent 
Garden  Market  in  a  fresh  state.  W.  I. 


'Vine  Trahurier. — Under  this  nam?  there  is 
growing  on  a  west  wall  at  Chiswick  a  Vine  that  has 
very  deep  claret  or  crimson  leafage,  and  has  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  It  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  de- 
corative climbers  not  only  in  the  autumn,  but  all 
the  summer.  The  one  shoot  made  this  season  hardly 
exceeds  'A  feet  in  length,  but  it  may  be  all  the  fame, 
robust  when  it  once  gets  a  good  start.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  far  it  may  prove  suffi- 
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ciently  robust  for  the  purpose  indicated,  but  expe- 
rience will  soon  show.  If  not  too  strong  on  its  own 
roots,  it  may  do  well  worked  upon  some  other  free 
growing  variety.  In  any  case  its  beauty  even  in 
its  present  comparatively  small  state  is  undoubted. 
Some  readers  may  know  of  it  elsewhere,  and  if  so, 
will  perhaps  give  their  experience  of  the  variety, 
which  is  so  worthy  of  attention. — D. 

Apple  Hambledon  Deux  Ans. — Eight  miles 
from  where  this  Apple  originated  and  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  there  are  plenty  of  gardens 
which,  unfortunately,  have  no  other  kind  growing 
in  but  this  one,  and  they  are  in  all  cases  old  trees, 
and  in  a  district  where  Apples  are  much  grown  I 
do  not  know  where  there  is  a  single  tree  less  than 
twenty  3'ears  old.  This,  I  am  pleased  to  find,  is 
because  the  quality  of  this  fruit  is  inferior.  As  a 
market  Apple  it  fetches  less  than  any  other — a 
good  test  of  its  quality.  Any  amount  of  picked 
fruits  have  been  sold  at  Is.  ;!d.  per  bushel,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  remunerative.  Far  better 
plant  Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  obtain  7s.  per 
bushel.— E.  M. 

Apple  Ecklinville. — In  this  district  a  market 
cannot  be  found  for  this  Apple  on  account  of  the 
soft  skin  and  flesh.  No  Apple  that  I  know  is  so 
quickly  "  pitted,"  as  it  were,  by  handling.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  stood  the  effects  of  the  drought  wor.se 
than  any  other  sort  here  this  season.  The  skin 
suddenly  became  spotted,  and  everyone  knows 
that  this  means  early  decay.  As  an  Apple  for 
cooking  and  for  early  and  free  cropping  quality  it 
is  not  to  be  excelled,  but  for  market  purpose  it  is 
not  first-rate.  I  am  not  giving  my  opinion  based 
upon  a  single  tree  or  two  in  the  garden,  but  from 
hundreds  in  the  orchard. — E.  M. 


PEACHES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  tliis  semi-tropical 
summer  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  Peach 
culture  in  the  open  air.  Not  a  few  growers  had 
begun  to  despair  of  them,  when  this  arid  summer 
has  turned  the  tide  once  more  towards  Peaches. 
Not  that  those  who  knew  the  art  of  their  culture 
in  the  open  best  ever  despaired  of  a  fair  amount  of 
success  —  and  reaped  it  too — on  an  average  of 
seasons.  Of  course  there  were  summers  when 
Peaches,  as  well  as  other  crops,  went  to  the  wall, 
and  never  returned  from  it  in  luscious  form.  But 
on  the  other  hand  Peaches  have  yielded  quite  as 
good  average  as  Pears,  while  as  for  quality,  out- 
door varieties  have  more  than  held  their  own 
against  those  under  glass.  And  now  once  more  we 
shall  have  a  fast  and  furious  run  on  Peaches  in  the 
open.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  here  that 
Peaches  in  this  wide  sense  include  Nectarines, 
and  it  may  also  be  added  that  unless  the  fever 
becomes  too  furious,  the  more  growers  of  Peaches 
in  the  open  the  better.  The  race  in  Peach  growing 
in  the  open  is  won  by  skill  rather  than  climate, 
and  it  so,  then  most  who  run  that  race  can  win. 
The  field  is  wide,  covering  all  our  south  and  west 
walls,  notwithstanding  one  of  our  correspondents' 
failure  on  the  latter  (p.  H02).  But  then  he  can 
affoid  such  failures  on  west  walls,  as  he  claims 
that  east  walls  would  be  better,  as  a  greater  length 
of  sunshine  obtains  on  the  east  wall  than  en  the 
west.  This  will  come  on  most  Peach  growers  as  a 
surprise.  But  if  it  be  absolutely  tiue  without  the 
addition  of  other  points  in  the  cardinals  and  other 
sheltering  influences,  the  fact  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  future  of  Peach  culture  in  the 
open  air.  An  east  wall  for  Peaches  has  been  looked 
on  as  the  certain  route  to  failure,  less,  however, 
probably  from  the  dearth  of  sunshine  than  the 
freezing  force  of  the  east  wind  in  the  spring.  But 
the  genial  west  and  the  warm  south  furnish  a 
wide  area  for  Peach  growing  in  the  open  air  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  east  for  Plums  and  Cherries 
or  hardy  Pears. 

On  reading  the  two  excellent  letters  of  your 
correspondents  W.  Strugnell  and  "  Y.  A.  H."  one 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  two  extremes  of  pruning,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  on  which  Peach  growing  in  the  open 
has  so  often  been  wrecked.     The  first  recommends 


cutting  away  the  old  bearing  wood  directly  the 
crop  is  gathered,  and  fixing  ihe  wood  remaining 
thinly  over  the  wall  for  the  sun  and  air  to  act  per- 
fectly on  them  to  mature  and  strengthen  the  dor- 
mant buds. 

"  Y.  A.  H."  points  out  that  another  cause  of 
failure  in  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  in  the  (.pen 
air  is  in  not  allowing  the  trees  to  carry  sufficient 
foliage.  Thin  training  is  all  very  well,  but  this 
can  be  carried  too  far.  As  long  as  each  shoot  has 
sufficient  space  so  as  to  be  well  exposed  to  direct 
light,  this  is  quite  sufficient  without  having  them 
10  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  as  some  people  think  the 
better  distance.  As  "  Y.  A.  H."  truly  observes, 
the  two  extremes  of  overcrowding  and  over- 
pruning  must  be  avoided,  and  the  happy  mean  of 
wood  and  leaves  established  as  the  bases  of  dura- 
bility and  fertility  in  Peach  growing  in  the  open 
air.  Were  all  the  secrets  of  hot  walls  revealed, 
probably  it  might  be  found  that  quite  as  many 
Peach  trees  have  been  burned  as  frozen  to  death 
in  our  so-called  sunless  climate.  Sunless,  indeed  I 
Those  of  us  who  have  spent  many  hours  on  the 
face  of  a  Peach  or  Apricot  wall  this  summer  will 
ever  after  declare  that  their  one  fear  was  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  trees,  might  melt  with  fervent 
heat,  especially  on  the  bald  and  bare  places  that 
some  declare  to  be  essential  to  successful  Peach 
growing  in  the  open  air  in  England.  D.  T.  F. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS  ON  HEAVY  SOILS. 

The  crops  of  these  this  season  have  been  excep- 
tionally good.  Not  only  is  there  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  but  the  samples  are  also  better  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  old  trees  that  have  not  borne  a  crop  of  fruit 
for  years  are  so  thickly  laden,  that  the  boughs  are 
weighed  down  with  them,  and  those  on  young 
trees  are  pirticularly  fine.  An  old  tree  of  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  growing  in  a  cottage  garden  near 
here  had  ten  bushels  of  fruit  gathered  from  it;  the 
sample  was  better  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
In  another  cottage  garden  a  tree  of  Warnei's  King 
Apple  produced  some  remarkably  fine  fruit,  some 
of  the  best  samples  weighing  22  ozs.  Peafgocd's 
Nonsuch  from  bush  trees  in  some  cases  weighed 
20  ozs.  Other  large  growing  kinds  were  likewise 
good,  as  some  fruit  of  Stirling  Castle  weighed  over 
1(1  ozs..  Pott's  Seedling  and  Ecklinville  Seedling 
being  also  very  fine.  King  of  the  Pippins  again  is 
more  like  Blenheim  Orange,  and  some  samples  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  unusually  fine.  The  late 
kinds,  too,  have  grown  above  the  average  size  this 
.season,  especially  Norfolk  Beaufin  and  Easter 
Pippin. 

Pears,  as  a  rule,  especially  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  are  apt  to  crack  on  this  cold,  stiff  clay,  but 
this  season  they  have  grown  to  an  extraordinary 
size  even  on  old  trees,  and  are  free  from  all  the 
blemishes  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  a  wet  sea- 
son. Some  fruit  of  Beurrfi  Diel  weighed  23  ozs. 
each,  GIou  Morceau  20  ozs.,  and  Van  Mons  Leon 
Leclerc  20  ozs.  Some  of  the  coarser  kinds  have 
grown  to  an  enormous  size.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
at  all  the  shows  size  is  the  chief  point  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  judges.  How  is  it  that 
such  fine  flavoured  varieties  as  White  Doyenn^," 
Gansel's  Bergamot,  Seckel,  Thompson's,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  Jean  de  Witte  are  passed  over  and  pre- 
ference given  to  such  coarse  kinds  as  Beurre 
Diel,  Tiiomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre 
de  I'Assomption,  and  the  like?  Surely  it  is  high 
time  that  these  monstrosities  were  discouraged. 
Flavour  should  always  stand  first  in  all  fruits 
that  I  re  shown  for  dessert  ;  size  should  be  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  present  season  should 
teach  those  that  have  to  contend  with  a  cold  clay 
soil  a  good  lesson  or  two.  First,  then,  if  the  soil 
can  be  deprived  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  there 
will  be  no  cracking  of  the  fruit ;  and  secondly, 
that  if  this  be  done,  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  by 
the  soil  being  raised  to  a  higher  temperature.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  drain  land  in  most  places,  but 
soil  such  as  I  have  to  contend  with  in  this  neigh- 


bourhood holds  the  water  to  such  an  extent  if  not 
worked  very  carefully  that  there  would  be  much 
difliculty  in  getting  the  water  to  pass  into  the 
drains  ;  however,  if  plenty  of  rubble  were  used 
round  the  trees,  this  would  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  soil  porous  so  that  the  roots  would  be 
able  to  penetrate  it  more  readily.  Sap  flows  more 
quickly  in  hot  weather  we  all  know,  but  if  the  roots 
are  not  able  to  take  up  sufficient  nourishment  to 
cause  it  to  flow  freely,  there  will  be  a  check  to  the 
tree's  growth,  and  the  crops  will  likewise  suffer. 
We  see  trees  that  are  planted  on  land  having  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  or  those  grown  on  the  limestone 
or  chalk,  producing  the  best  crops  in  moist 
seasons,  while  those  planted  in  clayey  ground 
do  not  make  satisfactory  progress  ;  the  reason  is, 
the  latter  soil  is  too  cold  to  cause  a  free  circula- 
tion of  sap,  while  the  former  kind  is  rendered  more 
fertile  by  the  falling  showers,  and  does  not  get 
dried  up,  as  has  been  the  case  this  year.  Let  those, 
then,  that  have  stiff  soil  to  contend  with  try  to 
make  it  so  that  the  moisture  may  pass  through  it 
more  freely.  H.  C.  Pkinsep. 


Ferns. 


SPEAR- FRONDED  FERNS. 

(doryoptekis.) 

In  this  family  of  Ferns  we  have  some  exceed- 
ingly handsome  species.  The  fronds  are  all 
firm  in  texture  and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
One  species,  D.  nobilis,  has  a  broad  band  of 
white  running  through  the  centre  of  its  young 
frond,  and  the  mature  form,  which  is  large  and 
palmate,  has  all  the  primary  divisions  similarly 
banded.  This  fine  plant  was  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  Doryopteris  are 
mostly  natives  of  Tropical  America,  but  D. 
ludens,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
is  a  native  of  India  and  the  Pliilippine  Islands. 
It  is  very  interesting  and  well  worth  growing. 

There  are  many  forms  of  this  genus,  and 
many  of  the  kinds  are  grouped  together  under 
one  name,  but  which  as  garden  plants  are  very 
distinct.  My  correspondent  "  C.  H."  appears 
to  be  very  anxious  to  fill  a  stove  fernery  with 
new  and  distinct  species.  The  fronds  .sent  are 
(l)D.Alcyonis,  which  1  have  not  seenfor  a  very 
long  time,  and  I  think  came  from  M.  Linden 
under  this  name.  I  have  observed  that  it  very 
readily  breaks  into  the  palmate  form,  which  I 
have  never  observed  in  D.  sagittifolia.  It  never 
attains  the  size  of  the  last-named,  but  yet  it  is 
a  name  which  I  do  not  find  recognised  by  any 
authority.  Another  very  elegant  little  species 
which  I  have  received  upon  one  or  two  occasions 
from  the  Organ  Mountain  district  of  Brazil  is 
(2)  D.  lonchophora,  but  which  has  never  yet 
been  introduced  in  a  living  state.  There  are 
several  others  that  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  a  living  state,  whilst  of 
those  we  have  there  appears  to  be  a  great  con- 
fusion in  the  names.  1  suppose  this  arises  from 
the  study  of  herbarium  specimens  alone,  but 
the  difl'erent  kinds  if  obtained  true  will  retain 
their  distinctiveness,  and  prove  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the 
genus  Pteris,  but  they  difler  in  having  the  in- 
ternal veins  beautifully  reticulated,  whilst  in 
Pteris  they  are  free.  They  are  easily  grown 
into  good  specimens.  The  pots  should  not  be 
too  large,  and  they  require  to  be  well  drained, 
using  for  soil  equal  parts  of  loam  and  sandy 
peat.  The  majority  of  the  kinds  will  succeed 
well  in  a  cool  stove,  but  they  like  a  warmer 
position  for  the  winter  months. 

The  following  kinds  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Fern  growers  : — 

D.  AlC'VOnis. — This  grows  some  G  inches  or  8 
inches  high.     It  makes  simple  sagittate  fronds,  of 
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which  the  lower  paints  are  lengthened  out.  It 
soon  begins  to  make  palmate  fronds,  but  yet  the 
simple  one.s  appear  to  be  mature,  for  they  iirc  pro- 
vided with  a  bold  continuous  line  of  brown  sori 
round  the  margin ;  the  stem  is  black,  and  the 
frond  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath. 
It  oomes  from  Brazil. 

I).  (X)Li,iNA  is  a  sma'l  species,  having  palmate 
fron<ls  some  (J  inches  or  .s  inches  high  and  :i  inches 
broad.  These  are  palmate,  with  from  three  to  five 
lobes,  the  bottom  pair  only  being  lobed  or  toothed 
on  the  lower  edge.  The  colour  is  bright  green 
above,  paler  beneath,  the  stem  and  the  principal 
branches  being  jet  black.  This  plant,  if  got  true, 
1  have  never  found  to  develop  into  any  other  form, 
but  it  maintains  its  character.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  Ferns  to  adorn  a  lady's  fernery  and  is  a 
native  of  Brazil. 

D.  LUDENS, — This  .'pecies  is  found  in  the  hills  of 
Chittagong,  seldom  exceeding  10(10  feet  elevation,  and 
it  also  occurs  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  appears 
to  dilTer  from  all  the  other  kinds  in  growth,  the 
fronds  lising  from  a  creeping  rhizome,  whilst  all 
the  others  are  tufted.  The  simple  fronds  have 
rounded  lobes,  the  feitile  ones  being  taller,  often 
reaching  a  foot  high  and  palmate,  the  lobes  not 
again  divided. 

D.  NOiiiLis. — This  is  a  grand  species,  making 
fronds  which  are  palmate  and  much  lobed,  some 
S  inches  in  height  and  a  foot  wide.  The  colour  is 
bright  shining  green,  having  a  broad  band  of  white 
along  the  principal  segments.  In  the  young  state, 
however,  they  are  simple  and  sagittate,  the  lobes 
much  developed,  some  .S  inches  or  0  inches  long 
and  upwards  of  2  inches  in  breadth,  dark  shining 
green,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  down  the  centre. 
It  comes  from  Brazil. 

D.  p.\LMATA  is  a  beautiful  type,  having  fronds 
9  inches  to  1  foot  high  and  about  5  inches  in 
breadth,  palmately  divided,  the  lower  segnnents 
drooping.  It  is  also  proliferous  at  the  base  of  the 
frond,  colour  bright  green  with  jet  black  stripes. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

D.  PEDATA  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
smaller  set  of  the  Doryopteris.  Its  fronds  are  about 
it  inches  hiuh  and  3  inches  wide  when  well  grown, 
the  frond  being  more  lobed  than  in  D.  palraata, 
e.'ipecially  at  the  b.ase,  but  it  is  not  proliferous  like 
that  species.  Culour  bright  shiring  green.  It  is 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

D.  SAGITTIFOMA  is  a  pretty  simple-fronded 
species,  which  character  it  retains.  It  grows  to 
upwards  of  1  foot  high,  about  half  of  which  is 
usually  naked  stem  The  fronds  are  bright  green 
in  colour  and  coriaceous  in  texture. 

W.  Hugh  Gower. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 


SCOTLAND. 

Castlemiik,  Dumfriessliire.  —  Fruit  crops 
abundant,  Apples  being  heavy  and  of  good  size. 
Pears  good.  Plums  heavy,  especially  the  usual 
free-bearing  varieties,  and  Cherries, both  sweet  and 
Morello,  good.  Strawberries  good  crop,  but  soon 
over.  All  other  small  fruits  most  abun'iant, 
Gooseberries  especially  so,  and  likewise  the  cater- 
pillars, which  have  been  destructive  all  round  this 
season. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  crops,  on  the  whole, 
are  and  have  been  good.  Peas,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, have  not  borne  the  usual  crop  and  their 
season  has  been  short,  later  sowings  of  second 
early  varieties  doing  well.  Broad  and  French 
Beans  extra  good.  Golden  Waxpod  and  Mont  d'Or 
specially  fine.  These  two  varieties  wiih  us  require 
an  exceptional  season.  Potatoes  have  done  well, 
Suttori'd  Supreme  and  Windsor  Castle  being  well 
worth  special  mention.  The  early  CanliHowers 
and  Carrots  were  badly  attacked  with  grub, 
and  wasps  were  both  numerous  and  aggressive. — 
William  King. 

Wemyss  Castle,  Fifesliire. — This  has  been 
the  best  spring  and  summer  that  I  can  remember. 


_        THE  GARDEN. 

and  in  consequence  we  have  had  a  most  excellent 
crop  of  all  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Pears, 
which  are  almost  «(/.  All  trees  bloomed  profusely, 
and  in  the  absence  of  east  winds,  to  which  we  are 
much  exposed,  the  fruit  set  over-abundantly,  and 
with  the  great  heat  came  rapidly  to  maturity.  We 
gathered  our  first  fruit  twenty-seven  days  earlier 
than  last  year. 

All  vegetablf  s  have  done  well  except  late  planted 
Broccoli,  which  suffered  from  the  severe  heat  and 
drought,  but  which  the  showers  of  last  month  are 
rapidly  making  up  —J.  Clark. 

Drumlanrig. — The  spring  and  summer  here 
have  been  exceptionally  warm,  and  all  flowering 
plants  and  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  quite 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  It  has  been  much 
drier  than  ordinary,  but  there  have  been  rains  at 
intervals,  and  the  consequence  is  that  everything 
looks  unusually  well.  Small  fruits  were  abundant, 
Apples  as  large  at  this  date  as  they  usually  are  a 
month  later. 

The  Potato  crop  is  healthy  and  abundant.  We 
are  now  having  frequent  and  heavy  thunder 
showers,  and  everything  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Turnips  and  Potatoes  in  the  fields  are  remarkably 
fine.— D.  Tho.mson. 

Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeen. — All  sorts  of  small 
fruirs  in  this  locality  are  most  prolific,  and  for 
wall  fruit.  Plums  in  particular  are  the  best  crop 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Apricots  are  only  a  fair 
crop,  as  they  do  not  succeed  well  in  this  cold 
climate.  We  have  a  good  crop  of  Apples  ar;d 
Pears,  and  the  Cherries  did  fairly  well.  Both  fruits 
and  vegetables  seem  to  be  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  last  year. 

Vegetables  suffered  in  June  for  the  want  of  rain, 
especially  Peas,  which  are  not  up  to  what  they 
were  last  year.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop  and  of 
first-class  quality.  We  have  suffered  more  than 
usual  with  maggot  on  Onions,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 
&c  ,  and  many  lost  their  crop.  The  month  of  June 
was  exceptionally  dry  and  hot.  We  registered 
92°  in  the  shade  on  June  is.  We  are  now  getting 
abundance  of  rain,  and  things  are  doing  well. — 
Simon  Campbell. 

CuUen  House,  CuUen,  NB. — The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are  a  fair  average.  The  small  bush 
fruits  are  most  abundant,  with  the  exception  of 
Strawberries,  which  lasted  for  a  very  short  time, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  long-continued  drought. 
The  crop  on  walls  and  standards  is  not  what  it 
at  one  time  promised  to  be.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  thin  outside,  but  very  early.  I  pulled  the 
first  ripe  Peach  of  the  Early  Alexander  variety  on 
July  11.  Figs  on  the  open  wall  are  very  promising. 
Plums  are  an  average.  Pears  fair  in  some  cases  ; 
in  others  very  good.  Cherries  good,  but  Apples 
are  very  scarce,  although  the  blossom  was  abun- 
dant and  apparently  set.  The  fruits  have  dropped 
of  late  very  much,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  drought. 

The  vegetable  crop  has  suffered  greatly,  owing 
to  the  excessive  drought.  Early  Potatoes  were 
small,  but  very  early.  Later  varieties  gave  promise 
of  a  fair  croji,  yet  Onions  and  Carrots  were  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  the  canker.  Peas  and 
the  Cabbages  suffered  very  much  by  the  drought, 
as  also  did  Cauliflowers,  buttoning  very  badly, 
more  especially  the  second  planlirg.  Crops  since 
the  rain  have  again  picked  up,  and  with  a  good 
autumn  might  finish  a  fair  season  yet. — J.  Fraser 
Smith. 

Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar. — With  the  wood 
of  our  fruit  trees  and  bush'-  s  being  well  ripened  in 
autumn  and  the  milder  weather  than  usual  in 
spring,  there  was  an  abundant  set  of  all  crops. 
Apples  are  a  heavy  crop  on  such  as  Keswick  Cod- 
lin,  Lord  Suflield,  Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle, 
Tower  of  Glarais,  Ecklintille,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins  and 
Grange's  Pearmain.  Pears,  though,  are  not  so 
regular,  but  good  crops  are  being  borne  on  Beurrfi 
Diel,  Louise  Bnnne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Gifford,  Jar- 
gonelle, Beurre  Ranee  and  Beurre  de  I'Assompticn. 
Apricots  are  a  splendid  crop,  also  Plums,  and  have 
had  to  be  well  thinned  Early  Peaches  are  good. 
Waterloo  and  Hale's  Early  began  to  ripen  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  with  the  warmer  weather  this 
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summer  they  are  of  finer  quality.  Strawberries, 
Gooseberries  and  Cur-rants  have  been  above  the 
average,  which  told  upon  the  size  and  quality, 
partly  caused  by  the  want  of  rain  at  lire  proper 
time  to  assist  tbem  to  swell.  Haspherries  have 
seldom  been  so  fine,  and  I  fiml  Superlative  for  size 
and  quality  is  a  great  acquisition. 

Pot.itccs  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  are  doing 
well  this  season,  and  field  Potatoes  never  looked 
better.— Wm.  McKelvie. 

Aboyne  Castle. — Taking  the  fruit  crops  gene- 
rally, with  the  exception  of  Pears,  which  are  very 
light,  we  have  a  fair  average  crop.  Strawberries, 
which  are  very  largely  grown  in  this  district,  were 
generally  three  weeks  earlier,  fruit  small  as  a  rule, 
but  fine  in  flavour,  the  principal  sorts  grown  being 
Rivers'  Eliza,  President  and  Elton  Pine,  with 
Myatt's  for  late  work.  Captain,  Noble,  Competitor 
and  several  others  of  the  newer  Strawberries  find 
no  favour  owing  to  want  of  flavour  and  colour. 
Apples  are  a  fine  crop,  trees  very  healthy  and  fruit 
fine.  Plums  for  our  light  soils  a  good  crop  all 
round  on  the  walls.  Early  Prolific  was  ready  to 
gather  on  July  13.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and 
Black  Currants  have  been  a  heavy  crop. 

As  regards  vegetables  they  are  generally  abun- 
dant and  of  fine  quality,  e.xcepting  Cauliflowers, 
which  have  been  small  due  to  the  check  received 
in  the  early  summer.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
frost,  French  Beans,  Marrows,  Celery,  &c  ,  are  very 
fine,  better  than  for  years. — W.  Back. 

Dalkeith,  Midlothian. — The  fruit  crop  in 
this  district  on  the  whole  is  exceptionally  good, 
and  most  kinds  ate  bearing  very  line  fruit.  In  early 
spring  the  weather  was  very  favourable  for  the 
flowering  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  but  the  long- 
continued  drought  thinned  the  crop  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  that  left,  however,  swelling  to  a  large 
size,  and  will  be  very  much  better  than  the  average. 
Apricots,  Plums  and  Cherries  are  btarirgthe  finest 
crops  they  have  carried  for  many  years.  Straw- 
berries, affer  they  got  the  first  rain  on  June  22, 
("id  remarkably  well.  On  our  light  rich  soil  James 
Veitch  and  some  others  of  the  large  varieties  of 
Strawberries  bore  very  large  and  fine  crrps.  John 
Ruskin  also  proved  an  early  ard  abundant  bearer, 
and  continued  bearing  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  early  varieties  grown  hero.  Raspberries 
were  a  fine  crop.  Superlative  beirg  the  best  red, 
and  Magnum  Borjum  the  best  white.  Currants  of 
all  kinds  were  abundant  and  fine.  Gooseberries 
were  also  a  very  large  crop  where  they  escaped 
the  ravages  of  aphides  and  red  sfiider. 

All  vegetable  crops  have  done  well  throughout 
the  season.  The  early  kinds  came  into  use  fully 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  showers  of  rain  during  the 
end  of  June  and  throughout  July  have  produced 
great  luxuriance  of  growth  in  crops  of  autumn 
and  winter  vegetables,  and  for  the  latter  a  dry 
autumn  would  be  beneficial,  or  they  will  suffer  if  a 
severe  winter  sets  in.  Potatoes  are  a  splendid 
crop,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  disease  among  them. 
Early  Potatoes  are  lifting  well  8,nd  of  the  finest 
quality. — M.  Dunn. 

Auchin  Castle,  Moflfdt.- Situated  as  we  are 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Upper  Annandale  among 
the  hills  at  an  altitude  of  700  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  finer  class  of  fruit  is  not  much  grown.  The  soil 
is  generally  very  poor.  This  season  has  been  most 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  most  things,  and  quite  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year.  Strawberries,  more 
particularly  on  young  plantations,  have  been  heavy 
and  good  in  quality.  Gooseberries  very  heavy. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  good  crops.  Raspberries 
good.  Apples  thin  on  some  trees,  but  clean  and 
swelling  well.  Plums  and  Cherries  a  gocd  average 
crop  and  better  in  quality  than  last  year. 

Vegetables  have  been  finer  than  for  years.  Peas 
have  filled  well.  Potatoes  remarkably  good.  We 
have  not  had  French  Beans  for  three  years,  but 
this  year  they  are  very  plentiful.  All  other  crops 
proportionately  good,  showing  that  a  dry  season 
suits  this  locality  best.— W.  McAdam. 

Dalmeny  Park,  Slidlothian.  —  Fruit  here 
will  be  a  gocd  average  crop,  the  exception  being 
early  Strawberries,  which  were  only  half  a  crop. 
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Late  kinds  had  a  heavy  crop.  Early  Apples  and 
Pears  are  good,  but  late  ones  short ;  also  Morello 
Cherries.  All  fruit  trees  when  in  flower  promised 
an  abundant  crop,  and  I  hoped  to  realise  the  pro- 
mise, as  no  frosts  occurred  to  blight  the  fruit  buds, 
a  most  unusual  thing  here  in  the  spring  months. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  done  well,  but  since 
July  1  Peas  have  made  very  little  headway.  Po- 
tatoes look  well,  and  they  are  of  good  quality  this 
season,  being  two  weeks  earlier  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  here  before. — J.  Moves. 

Tyninghame,  East  Lothian.  —  This  has 
been  a  delightful  year.  Among  the  fruit  crops 
there  is  no  outstanding  failure,  and  in  the  case  of 
Pears  alone  is  there  an  appearance  of  a  deficient 
crop,  and  it  is  only  the  very  aged  trees  that  have 
not  borne.  Young  healthy  trees  are  carrying  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  Our  earliest  gathering  of  these 
was  on  August  1.  Strawberries  in  some  localities 
had  been  much  damaged  by  the  intense  frost  dur- 
ing winter,  the  remaining  plants  suffering  again 
from  the  drought ;  but  the  crop  was  fairly  good, 
though  quickly  past.  The  Apple  crop  is  a  good 
one,  numbers  of  the  trees  so  heavily  laden  that 
they  had  to  be  lightened  by  thinning.  The  fruit, 
moreover,  is  large  and  clean,  the  early  varie- 
ties turning  in  quickly.  Apricots  and  Plums  each 
set  fruit  in  stritgs  on  the  branches,  and,  of  course, 
both  had  to  be  severely  thinned.  Plums  especially 
are  large  and  fine.  In  July,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
The  Czar  and  a  green  unnamed  Plum  ripened. 
Apricots  also  were  ripe  in  July,  and  a  few  Peaches 
(Alexander)  August  1.  All  small  fruits  were  most 
abundant.  The  first  ripe  Fig  was  gathered  on 
July  1,5,  its  weight  tj  oz^.,  and  up  to  August  1  over 
forty  fruits,  averaging  three  to  the  lb,,  have  been 
gathered  off  the  one  tree.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  quite  unprecedented.  I  have  seen  ripe 
fruit  about  the  third  week  in  August  and  fruit  as 
large,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  Figs  grown 
entirely  out  of  doors  ripening  so  early  in  Scot- 
land. 

With  regard  to  vegetables.  Onions,  Carrots  and 
early  Cauliflowers  have  succumbed  to  attacks  of 
maggots.  In  cottage  gardens  all  kinds  of  Brassica 
have  been  destroyed.  However,  since  the  breakup 
of  the  drought  the  vegetable  quarters  have  become 
furnished  with  crops  of  all  kinds  earlier  than 
nsual  and  of  superior  fiuality.  Early  Potatoes 
were  somewhat  small,  but  of  excellent  quality. 
Later  crops  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  all 
winter  crops  are  making  rapid  progress.  One 
lesson  taught  very  emphatically  by  the  heat  and 
drought  is  the  benefit  of  deep  cultivation  combined 
with  a  high  state  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  Where 
these  have  been  wanting,  it  is  noticeable  how  all 
crops  have  suffered.  Where  present  the  heat  was, 
almost  without  exception,  decidedly  beneficial. 
^R.  P.  Beothbrston. 

Galloway  House  Gardens,  Wigtownshire. 

. — The  present  season  will  be  long  remembered  in 
this  district  for  the  general  abundance  and  good 
quality  of  the  fruit  crop,  also  for  the  very  hot 
weather  and  the  plague  of  wasps.  Strawberries 
ripened  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  early 
and  midseason  kinds  produced  good  crops  of  fruit ; 
late  ones  suffered  from  the  drought,  which  pre- 
vented the  fruit  from  swelling  as  it  ought.  Rasp- 
berries were  a  small  crop  and  soon  over.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  were  heavy  crops  ;  the  latter  in 
placeswere  badly  attacked  by  caterpillars.  Apricots 
were  an  excellent  crop,  the  best  we  have  had  for 
some  years.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  good, 
the  fruit  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  but  richly 
coloured  and  of  good  quality.  Plums  are  abundant, 
all  kinds  bearing  well,  both  on  walls  and  standards; 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  particularly  fine  and  heavily 
cropped.  Damsons  very  good,  but  not  much  grown 
in  this  part  except  in  private  gardens.  Cherries 
were  a  good  average  crop,  May  Duke  being  extra 
good  ;  Morellos  about  an  average.  Apples  are  a 
good  even  crop,  young  trees  generally  heavily 
laden,  and  older  ones  carrying  a  fair  crop,  which 
for  size,  colour,  and  soundness  are  superior  to 
former  years.  Pears  must  be  considered  the  crop 
of  the  season  ;  all  the  best  and  most  generally 
grown  varieties  are  beating  heavily,  and  the  fruits 
are  above  an  average  in  size  and  quality,  specimens 


of  Marie  Louise  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  weighing 
]2ozs.  and  24  ozs.  respectively.  The  rainfall  in 
this  part  to  the  end  of  August  was  but  2  inches 
below  the  average,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  fell 
since  midsummer  ;  this  has  proved  very  beneficial 
to  the  fruit  crops,  also  to  the  fruit  buds  for  next 
year,  as  I  never  saw  them  more  promising.— J.  Day. 


SUPPLEMENT  A.RY. 

Penrose,  EeUton,  Cornwall. — Apples  here 
are  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop,  fully  a  month 
(arlier  than  usual,  fruit  clean,  of  good  size  and 
grand  colour,  particularly  such  fine  sorts  as 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange, 
and  Ribston  Pippin.  Lord  Suftield,  Warner's  King, 
and  many  other  good  kinds  in  orchards  are  a  most 
profuse  crop,  tons  of  which  will  be  converted  into 
cider  during  the  week.  Sturmer  Pippin,  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  and  other  late  kinds  are  suffering  badly 
from  attacks  of  tomtits,  blackbirds,  &c.,  which  one 
can  scarcely  understand  in  such  a  season  as  this. 
Plums  were  a  heavy  crop  and  of  good  quality. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  both  good.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  were  fine  crops,  the  latter  requiring 
two  good  applications  of  hellebore  powder  to  keep 
down  caterpillar.  Strawberries  (thanks  to  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  running  through  the  garden) 
were  fine  indeed,  though  probably  somewhat  short- 
lived. 

First  and  second  early  Peas  did  very  well ;  later 
sorts  but  indifferent.  Potatoes  variable ;  early 
sorts,  such  as  Sharpe's  Victor  and  Veitch's  Ash- 
leaf,  did  well ;  Champions  quite  a  failure  ;  Mag- 
nums are  an  immense  crop.  No  disease  as  yet. 
Celery  very  good ;  also  Carrots  and  Parsnips. 
Earliest  batches  of  Cauliflowers  were  all  destroyed 
by  maggot.  Tall  field  Broccoli  are  looking  well. 
Wasps  have  been  only  too  plentiful,  but  by  closely 
followiog  up  nests  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
one  or  two  applications  of  Scott's  wasp  destroyer 
on  the  walls  and  in  vineries  have  kept  them  fairly 
under.— Philip  Murton. 

Bardney  Manor,  Lincoln.— We  are  not  able 
to  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  fruit  crop  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  the  spring  we  thought  the  year 
would  prove  a  good  one,  but  as  we  had  no  rain  from 
February  27  until  June  lH,  all  sorts  of  Apples  are 
very  small  and  are  still  falling  off;  the  crop  will 
be  about  average.  Plums  are  under  average,  and 
the  trees  in  most  gardens  are  badly  blighted. 
Chert ies  on  walls  and  bushes  are  a  good  crop,  as 
also  Apricots.  Strawberries  were  much  under 
the  average,  especially  on  light  sandy  land.  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Curran's  (Black,  Red,  and 
White)  were  fairly  good.— J.  Rowlands. 

Coolhurst   Gardens,  Horsham,  Sussex  — 

Strawberries  were  a  good  crop  all  through,  Vicom- 
tesse  and  Garibaldi  being  almost  equal  in  pro- 
ductiveness, and  it  matters  little  whether  either  or 
both  are  grown,  they  are  so  close  in  all  respects. 
No  garden  should  be  without  them,  as  they  seem 
to  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situation.  President  comes 
next  in  productiveness,  if  not  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  Strawberries.  Severe  winters  are 
hard  on  its  foliage.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James 
Veitch,and  Empress  Eugenie  are  specially  fine  for 
dessert  ;  these  being  grown  on  highly  cultivated 
land  with  heavy  mulchings  in  autumn  and  spring 
will  give  excellent  returns  provided  they  are  grown 
2  feet  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  To  have 
fine  well  developed  fruit  of  gocd  flavour  that  room 
is  needed.  We  have  tried  many  of  the  newer  va- 
rieties, and  have  given  them  an  equal  chance  with 
the  older  sorts,  and  although  many  of  them  possess 
good  points,  yet  they  fail  to  equal  in  all  respects 
those  above-named,  and  consequently  not  grown. 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  of  four  months 
length,  we  had  an  excellent  crop  of  fine  fruit,  the 
plants  all  being  healthy  and  free  from  insects. 
Deeply  cultivated  land  in  good  heart  has  shown  in 
a  high  degree  through  the  past  drought  that  that 
is  the  lines  on  which  all  land  should  be  cultivated, 
and  then  there  would  be  an  almost  certainty  in 
any  season  of  a  crop  whether  in  the  garden  or  in 
the  field.  Raspberries  have  been  fairly  good,  grown 
on  deep  land  and  well  mulched.     Black  Currants 


much  the  same,  Red  and  White  plentiful  and  good. 
Plums  a  heavy  crop  all  through,  and  thinning 
needed  to  lighten  the  trees.  Pears  plentiful,  too, 
and  swelling  since  the  rain.  All  wall  trees  had  to 
be  washed  with  the  engine  to  clean  the  foliage  of 
insects,  which  were  abundant.  Apples  here  are 
not  plentiful,  only  some  trees  bearing  well,  others 
thin  and  small ;  but  Apples  on  Grass  will  be  smaller 
than  usual  owing  to  the  dry  state  of  the  ground ; 
the  rain  soaking  in  more  freely  where  the  trees 
are  on  open  ground  will  likely  promote  the  best 
fruit. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  suffered  severely 
from  drought  and  insects  together.  Potatoes  a  good 
crop  with  little  disease. — A.  Kemp. 

Hardwick  Gardens,  Sedgefield,  FerryhiJl- 

— Apples,  Black  Currants  and  Plums  good.  Goose- 
berries enormous  crop.  Peaches  and  Pears  medium. 
Raspberries  poor.  Strawberries  a  failure,  the  land 
being  very  light.  Apricots  exceptionally  good. 
Red  Currants  large  crop,  but  the  fruit  small. 

Vegetab'es  are  all  good  with  the  exception  of 
Carrots  and  Onions.  Other  crops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  whole  are  excellent. — J.  W. 
Turner, 

Biekley   Park,    Chislehurst.— There    is    a 

plentiful  crop  of  Apples  about  this  part,  the  trees 
in  many  cases  being  too  much  loaded.  With  ns 
Blenheim  Orange  is  an  exception.  Last  year  we 
had  a  good  crop.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  bears  every 
year.  The  soil  is  sand  and  gravel,  very  poor  for 
Pears,  some  sorts  scarcely  living,  but  we  have  some 
pyramid  trees,  such  as  Thompson's,  Beurri^  Clair- 
geau,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Gratioli  of  Jersey, 
Fondante  d'Automne  bearing  very  heavy  crops. 
We  have  a  heavy  crop  of  Plums,  the  trees  on  the 
walls  wanting  much  thinning.  Cherries  a  good 
crop,  both  of  Morello  and  dessert  kinds,  though 
they  have  suffered  a  little  from  black  fly.  We 
have  excellent  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
also  Apricots,  though  these  last  run  rather  small. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  a  heavy  crop  and  good ; 
we  had  to  water  them,  also  the  Raspberrie.=,  which 
would  have  been  very  poor  without  watering;  as  it 
was,  we  had  a  good  quantity.  Semper  Fidelis  being 
the  best.  I  have  only  a  few  canes  of  Superlative 
and  Norwich  Giant,  tjoth  good  bearers.  Strawber- 
ries were  very  poor;  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
been  better  had  they  been  watered,  but  as  many 
of  the  plants  had  failed  I  did  not  trouble  about 
them.  All  the  vines  were  very  fruitful.  Our  F'igs 
outside  at  one  time  showed  well  for  a  good  crop. 

Our  first  two  crops  of  Peas  did  well,  but  the 
later  sorts  badly ;  this  was  also  the  case  with  Broad 
Beans.  Potatoes  are  good  in  quality,  but  a  light 
crop,  the  tubers  being  small,  but  so  far  very  free 
from  disease. — James  Neighbour. 

Croft  Castle,  Eardisland.— We  have  had  a 
very  exceptional  season,  dry,  and  particularly  so 
up  till  July  15,  but  most  things  have  done  well, 
both  vegetables  and  fruit.  Strawberries  have  been 
plentiful  and  good,  and  also  Gooseberries.  Cur- 
rants have  not  been  good,  getting  blighted.  Apri- 
cots have  set  well  and  Peaches.  Plums  have  been 
rather  blighted,  but  yet  in  many  places  were  well 
loaded  with  fruit.  Apples  and  Pears  in  most 
places  are  a  plentiful  crop. 

Potatoes  are  plentiful,  the  early  ones  not  a  heavy 
crop  owing  to  the  drought.  I  have  not  seen  any 
disease  at  present,  but  some  black  spots  have  ap- 
peared on  the  foliage  in  places. — W.  Bytheway. 

Astley  Hall,  Stourport. — In  reply  to  your 
inquiries  respecting  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
in  this  district,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  suffered 
very  much  from  the  exceptionally  dry  season. 
With  regard  to  fruit,  the  small  bush  fruit  has 
been  plentiful,  but  wanting  in  flavour.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  a  failure  except  in  a  few  favoured 
places.  The  crop  of  Plums  on  wall  trees  is  good, 
but  standard  trees  are  very  thin.  Damsons  are  a 
failure.  They  are  largely  grown  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  are  readily  bought  up  for  making  dje. 
They  are  looked  upon  by  cottagers  as  the  rent- 
payers  ;  therefore,  it  is  a  great  loss  to  them. 
These  notes  only  apply  to  this  neighbourhood.  I 
should  think  by  the  supply  coming  into  the 
markets  they  have  been  more  fortunate  in  other 
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districts.     We  are  on  the   banks   of   the  Severn, 
and  the  spring  frosts  affect  the  bloom. 

It  has  bren  hard  work  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  vege- 
tables, everything  having  to  be  watered  to  keep  it 
alive.  Peas  growing  in  gardens  have  only  yielded 
about  half  a  crop,  but  those  in  the  fields  have 
yielded  in  most  cases  a  good  crop.  Cabbages 
have  suffered  very  much  from  the  caterpillar. 
The  Onion  Hy  has  been  very  busy  ;  many  beds  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  entirely  destroyed  by  them. 
Pot.itoes  are  fairly  good,  but  not  a  full  crop. 
There  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  later  kinds, 
the  rain  coming  just  in  time  to  save  them.  Vege- 
tation has  greatly  improved  since  the  rain  has 
come,  and  winter  vegetables  promise  well. — F. 
Booker. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  REMARKABLY  fine  show  Was  that  in  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  each  received  a  first  class  certifi- 
cate :  — 

Nbbine  elbgans  alba. — A  somewhat  incon- 
spicuous variety,  as  the  entire  plant  in  bloom  was 
hardly  8  inches  in  height,  bearing  a  small  spike 
of  white  flowers  that  resembled  those  of  a  very 
large  single  white  Hyacinth.  From  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

H-EMANTHCS  LiNDEXi. — A  form  Carrying  three 
heads  or  trusses  of  an  unusually  large  size  and 
of  a  salmon-carmine  hue.  From  M.  Linden, 
Brussels. 

Anthdrium  Wembeckianum.— The  spathe  of 
medium  size,  thick  and  glossy,  and  almost  pure 
white.     From  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels. 

QuE,icus  AMERICANA  sPLEXDE.N'a.  —  An  in- 
tensely deep  red-leaved  Oak,  a  bunch  of  branches 
of  which  was  shown,  the  leafage  of  bold  size, 
deeply  cut  and  splendidly  coloured.  It  must  be  a 
glorious  thing  in  the  autumn  sunlight.  Mr.  A. 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Dahlias: — 

Purple  Prince.— A  true  Cactus  form,  of  a 
deep    rich    crimson,  flushed    with    violet.    From 

Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry.     Old  Gold. 

One  of  the  decorative  section,  of  a  rich  golden 
buEE  colour.  From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley.  Miss  Arnold.— A  decorative  kind,  the 
colour  soft  puce,  very  free.  From  Mr.  J.  Arnold, 
Devonport.  Emily  Hopper.—  Bright  yellow,  a 
p'easing,  though  hardly  novel  pompon,  and  to 
single  D.ihlia  Ethel  Swan,  colour  old  gold,  with 
a  ring  of  rich  red  round  the  eye;  very  novel.  Both 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Carnation  Mllb.  Theresa  Franco.  —  A 
dwarf,  very  free  grower,  evidently  of  the  per- 
petual type ;  flowers  large,  full,  and  of  a  very 
pleasing  rosy  carmine  colour.  From  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons.     Also  to 

Carnations  Reginald  GoDFRBT.brightsalmon, 
and  Mary  Godfrey,  pure  white,  both  richly  per- 
fumsd.     From  Mr.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Chrysanthemu.m  Mrs.  P.  Blair  —A  very  fine 
broad,  flattish  Japanese  incurped  with  very  stout 
petals,  upper  side  white,  much  flushed  and  veined 
with  deep  red.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head. 

A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  a  very 
Urge  group  of  Adiantums  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of 
Edmonton.  Probably  many  who  saw  this  collec- 
tion had  previously  little  knowledge  of  the  remark- 
able variety  of  kinds.  A  silver  medal  was  de- 
servedly awarded  to  the  large  collection  of  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  sent  up  in  big  clumps  in  broad 
shallow  baskets  by  Mr.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Mr. 


Alfred  de  Rothschild,  Halton,  Tring.  These  were 
all  of  the  semperflorens  type,  and  illustrated  in  a 
very  effective  way  the  great  value  of  these  Be- 
gonias for  summer  bedding.  Bronze  Uanksian 
medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Farnham,  for  a  very  clean,  bright  lot  of 
show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  including  many  of  the 
best  sorts.  Also  three  large  boxes  full  of  blooms 
of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  the  effect  of  which  was 
somewhat  depreciated  by  the  white  pjper  lining 
of  the  boxes.  To  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  for 
a  collection  of  branches  of  ornamental  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  including  rich  coloured  Maples,  OakJ, 
Sumach,  Poplars,  the  Tulip  Tree,  &c. ;  and  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for  a  collection  of 
decorative  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Pelargoniums,  &c. 

There  was  a  small  competition  in  a  class  for 
twelve  bunches  of  hardy  perennials,  the  exhibitors 
being  Mr.  G.  Sage,  of  Ham  House  Gardens,  and 
Miss  Debenham,  St.  Albans.  The  former,  placed 
first,  had  fine  bunches  of  various  things.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a  basket  of  the  blue 
Sage,  Caryopteris  mastacantha,  Streptocarpuses  in 
variety,  many  showing  deep  and  rich  colouring; 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  the  javanicum  type ; 
also  Amasonia  punicea  var.  calycina,  carrying 
long  spike-like  bracts  of  red  leafage  with  pro- 
jecting tube-shaped  flowers  of  pure  white  colour  ; 
with  this  was  the  pretty  Pteris  Victorise,  forming 
a  pleasing  base.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  had  a  pompon  Dahlia  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  the  plant  some  2.5  inches  in 
height,  and  blooming  freely.  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manda,  Hextable,  Kent,  showed  some  good  blooms 
of  new  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  Japanese.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  had,  in  addition  to  things  mentioned,  a 
big  clump  of  Aster  grandiflora,  flowers  large  and 
of  a  pleasing  lavender-lilac  ;  Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs. 
A.  Peart,  white ;  Iris  alata,  mauve-blue,  very 
dwarf;  some  Cactus  and  single  Dahlias.  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood,  had  a  big  collection  of  cut  Chry- 
santhemuoas,  including  Coronet,  yellow,  broad 
incurved  petals ;  Elaine,  Mens.  E.  Pynaert  van 
Geert,  rich  orange-buff;  Duchess  of  York,  old 
gold  colour,  and  various  seedlings.  Mr.  Rick- 
wood,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake, 
Fulwell  House,  Twickenham,  set  up  a  group  of  cut 
flowers  of  double  and  single  Begonias  in  very 
pleasing  form  and  variety  (vote  of  thanks). 
Mr.  De  B.  Crawshaw,  Sevenoaks,  had  some  tipped 
and  shaded  single  Dahlias  rather  oddly  marked 
Mr.  Landsett,  Leicester,  showed  Dahlia  Beauty  of 
Barkley,  semi-Cactus  form,  the  petals  fluted,  white 
edged  scarlet.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
staged  Pink  Ernest  Ladhams,  now  so  well  known. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  again  exhibited  flowers  of 
his  new  shrubby  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  as  evi- 
dence of  its  late-blooming  properties.  Mrs.  J. 
Phippen,  Reading,  had  Cactus  Dahlia  G.  Phippen, 
heavy  maroon.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son  Cactus 
Dahlia  Matchless,  black- maroon.  Mr.  G.  A.  Farini, 
Forest  Hill,  showed  double  Begonias.  Mr.  R.Owen 
had  several  new  Chrysanthemums.  From  Mr. 
Earp,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, M.P.,  Highbury,  came  three  spathes  of  An- 
thuriums,  two  white  and  not  so  good  as  Mons. 
Linden's,  and  one  of  a  salmon-carmine,  with  very 
long,  erect  spadix  that  is  striking.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  had  some  excel- 
lent Liliums — L.  nepalense  and  L.  Wallichianum. 
The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  sent  a  group  of  interest- 
ing plants  and  flowers,  five  of  which  were  awarded 
first  class  certificates.  These  were  Disa  Premier, 
described  elsewhere ;  Bomarea  patacoensis,  also 
known  as  B.  conferta,  a  beautiful  greenhouse 
climber  with  stems  about  20  feet  long,  each  bearing 
a  bunch  of  about  thirty  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
Philesia,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour  ;  Solanum 
Wendlandi,  a  noble  stove  climber,  which  has  been 
an  annual  attraction  for  several  years  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  now  magnificent  in  the  succulent  hou.se, 
and  of  which  a  plate  was  published  in  The  Garden, 
18;il),  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  101;  Ptychoraphis  an- 
gusta,  an  elegant  pinnate-leaved  Palm  from  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  which  promises  to  rival,  if  not 
surpass,  Cooos  Weddelliana;  Tecoma  Smithi,  a 
hybrid  between  T.  capensis  and  T.  velutina,  the 


latter  being  merely  a  variety  of  the  well-known 
T.  stans.  This  hybrid  is  certain  to  becoine  a 
popular  greenhouse  plant,  as  it  grows  rapidly, 
flowers  freely,  and  bears  terminal  bunches  of  bright 
yellow  tubular  flowers.  It  first  flowered  at  Kew 
three  years  ago,  having  been  raised  from  seeds 
sent  thither  by  the  director  of  the  Melbourne  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  Other  plants  shown  were  Clematis 
Stanleyi,  tlie  tall  white-flowered  Kniphofia  mo- 
desta,  Melianthus  trimonianus,  and  a  collection 
of  new  seedling  Streptocarpuses.  There  were  also 
examples  of  the  Inca  or  yellow  Peruvian  Potato, 
which  were  grown  at  Kew  from  seeds  presented 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sewell,  of  Yaxley  Vicarage, 
remarkable  for  their  yellow  flesh  and  for  the 
length  of  their  haulms,  which  was  stated  to  be  6 
feet. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to^ 

Disa  Premier,  a  new  hybrid  obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  hybrid  D.  Veitchi  with  D.  tripetaloides.  It 
has  the  leaves  and  habit  of  D.  grandiflora,  and  a 
spike  2  feet  high  bearing  six  open  flowers  besides 
buds  ;  they  are  Ij  inches  across  and  coloured 
bright  rose  red.     From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  exhibited  a  bas- 
ketful of  the  very  beautiful  Habenaria  militaris. 
There  were  about  two  dozen  plants,  and  some  of 
them  bore  twenty  flowers  in  a  head.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  White  on  bis  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant.  It  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora 
medal.  The  same  exhibitor  sent  the  Burford  Lodge 
hybrid  Cypripedium  named  conco-Lawre,  bearing  a 
remarkable  fasciated  inflorescence,  two  flowers 
having  united  and  formed  a  "  twin  "  arrangement 
of  sepals  and  petals  with  two  distinct  pouches.  C. 
Lawrebel  and  Dendrobium  d'Albertisi  (shown  as 
D.  Mirbellianum)  were  also  shown  in  flower.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hollington  (gardener  Mr.  Ayling),  sent  a 
seedling  Cypripedium  in  the  way  of  C.  Lawrencia- 
num,  and  named  C.  Richardsoni,  and  a  hybrid  Cat- 
tleya  named  Davisi,  and  said  to  be  the  result  of 
crossing  C.  elegans  and  C.  Gaskelliana,  but  it  is  bo 
similar  to  C.  Loddigesi  in  the  form  and  colour  of 
its  flowers,  that  we  suspect  this  species  to  be  one 
of  the  parents  rather  than  C.  elegans.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant  whatever  its  parentage.  Major-General 
Berkeley,  of  Southampton,  sent  Odontoglossum 
Uro-Skinneri  album,  bearing  a  six-flowered  scape 
and  differing  from  the  type  in  having  small  greenish 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  pure  white  labellnm.  It 
received  an  award  of  merit.  Mr.  J.  Forster  Alcock, 
of  Northchurch,  Berkhamsted,  sent  a  richly  col- 
oured variety  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Cattleya  bicolor 
bearing  a  stout  scape  with  five  flowers,  and  Odonto- 
glossum grande.  Mr.  S.  G.  Lutwyche  sent  a  small 
group  of  popular  Orchids,  including  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri  alba,  Cypripedium  Crossianum,  and  Zygopeta- 
lum  Mackayi  with  five  flower-spikes. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  unusually  interesting. 
Mes.srs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  Cypripedium 
Arthurianum  pulchellum,  which  differs  from  the 
type  (also  exhibited)  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its 
parents  is  the  Chantini  variety  of  C.  insigne,  from 
which  it  inherits  the  reddish  spots  and  larger  area 
of  white  on  the  dorsal  sepal.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for 
a  group  of  Orchids,  which  comprised  some  good 
and  distinct  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Phalae- 
nopsis  Lowi,  Batemannia  Burti,  Pescatorea  Kla- 
bochorum,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Oncidium  incurvum 
and  an  unnamed  species  which  we  should  call  a 
form  of  O.  CeboUeta.  Cypripedium  Cecilia  (C. 
tonsum  X  C.  Spicerianum)  and  C.  Coppeniannm,  in 
the  way  of  C.  Schrcederi.  were  also  shown.  A  new 
hybrid  Cattleya  named  Kranzlini,  said  to  be  raised 
from  C.  elegans  prasiata  and  C.  Wageneri,  looked 
closely  related  to  C.  Davisi  shown  by  Mr.  Holling- 
ton, but  differed  in  the  width  of  its  segments  and 
the  markings  on  the  labellum.  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.  had  a  mixed  group  of  Orchids  and  Lilinm 
nepa'ense,  for  which  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Cattleya  Alexandras,  Stanhopea  Amesi- 
ana,  the  sensitive-lipped  Masdevallia  muscosa 
some  good  plants  of  Vanda  Kimballiana — a  super 
Orchid  when  properly  grown,  producing  spikes 
nearly  2  feet  long  ;  Dendrobium  Lowi  and  Cypri- 
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pedium  radiosnm  superbum  were  the  most  notable 
plants  in  this  group.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a 
group  which  inrluried  Dendrobium  fuperbiens  and 
its  variety  Goldiei,  D.  Phaltenopsis  in  variety, 
Lycaste  lanipes  with  six  large  greenish  white 
flowers,  Miltonia  Roezli  alba  and  some  of  the  rarer 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  viz.,  C.  Arthurianum,  C. 
oenanthum  superbnm,  C.  Adonis,  C.  tonsum  and  C. 
Pitcherianum  Wellsianum,  a  variety  with  large 
dark-coloured  flowers.  A  small  plant,  bearing  two 
flowers,  of  the  rare  Pachystoma  Tbomsonianum 
was  also  included  in  this  group. 

Messrs,  Lewis  and  Co.,  of  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  botanical  certificate  for  their  little 
Habenaria  cinnabarina,  shown  with  four  spikes  of 
flowers. 

The  Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels  (M. 
Linden),  sent  a  group  of  interesting  Orchids,  to 
which  a  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  It  com- 
prised somegood  varietiesofCattleyalabiata(Waroc- 
queana)  to  one  of  which,  named  fascinator,  .an 
award  of  merit  was  given.  It  was  remarkable  for 
its  large  flowers,  their  deep  mauve  colour  and  the 
deep  maroon  front  lobe  of  the  large  crisped  white 
marginal  labellum.  Cattleya  elegans  was  also 
represented  by  several  good-named  varieties,  and 
one  of  them,  viz ,  Luciani,  received  an  award  of 
merit.  It  is  not  unlike  a  very  good  C.  bicolor,  but 
the  labellum  is  coloured  deep  rich  maroon.  A 
four-flowered  spike  of  C.  Alexandrse,  two  varieties 
of  C.  Aclandise,  two  of  C.  Eldorado,  one  of  them 
named  Oweni  receiving  an  award  of  merit  on 
account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  segments  and  the 
rich  yellow  and  crimson  of  its  labellum;  a  very 
fine  variety  of  C.  gigas  named  giganteum,  and  an 
exceptionally  richly  marked  variety  of  C.  maxima 
named  Leopoldi  were  other  notable  Cattleyas 
shown.  Cochlioda  vulcanica  var.  grandiflora  with 
large  flowers  on  long  scapes  is  the  best  form  we 
have  seen  of  this  plant.  There  were  also  a  good 
example  of  Cypripedium  Rochachildianum  bearing 
four  flowers  on  one  scape,  and  a  hybrid  named 
Spicero-Lowianum,  which  received  an  award  of 
merit.  It  has  a  dor.=al  sepal  somewhat  like  that 
of  C.  Spicerianum,  and  petals  3  in.-hes  long,  slightly 
twisted  and  coloured  green,  with  brown  spots,  the 
upper  portion  tinged  with  red  ;  the  labellum  is 
dark  green,  with  a  few  indistinct  lines  of  brown. 
An  exceptionally  interesting  Orchid  in  this  group 
was  Warscewiczella  Lindeni,  first  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  by  Messrs.  Linden  in  Jane,  1892,  when 
it  was  awarded  a  certificate.  Its  flowers  are 
3  inches  acro.ss  and  of  the  purest  snow-white,  save 
only  a  few  purple  lines  on  the  disc  of  the  labellum. 
The  lateral  sepals  are  curved  and  horn-like,  giving 
the  flowers  a  very  striking  form. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  fruit,  the  centre 
of  the  hall  being  filled  with  large  collections. 
Several  certificates  were  given  to  both  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  the  latter  having  been  given  previously 
at  Chiswick  were  now  confirmed.  In  this  matter 
there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement,  as 
the  committee  at  Chiswick  are  enabled  to  see  the 
things  when  growing  and  often  in  a  cooked  state, 
and  thus  base  their  awards  ;  whereas  at  Westmin- 
ster only  a  single  dish  is  seen,  and  in  some  cases 
the  award  of  the  Chiswick  committee  is  overruled. 

The  following  each  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate ; — 

Beuere  Foucqueuay  Pear.— a  first-class  des- 
sert fruit  of  large  size  and  splendid  flavour,  having 
a  firm,  brisk  flesh.  It  resembles  somewhat  in 
shape  Duchesse  d'Argouleme  and  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle.  It  has  been  previously  described  in  The 
Garden. 

Apple  Hambling's  Seedling. — A  new  variety 
sent  by  Major  Hambling,  Dunstable.  This  U  a 
very  large  dessert  or  cooking  fruit,  being  some- 
what like  Reinette  du  Canada  in  appearance. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  sweet,  and  the  flavour  brisk. 
This  will  prove  a  valuable  keeping  variety,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  numer  ous  additions  to  this 
class  of  fmit. 


Potatoes. — These  had  been  before  the  com- 
mittee at  Chiswick  recently.  Jeannie  Deans.— A 
white  flesh  pebble-shaped  variety  of  first-rate 
quality  when  cooked.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  and 
disease-proof.  From  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
Holborn.  Early  Regent. — A  roundi>h  tuber  of 
good  shape,  yellow  flesh  and  russet  skin.  It  is  a 
heavy  cropper  and  of  good  quality,  much  after 
the  old  Regent,  but  earlier.  One  of  the  best 
known  for  quality,  but  not  so  liable  to  disease  as 
the  old  form.  From  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea. 
Nellie  Langtry. — This  is  a  pebble  sh.aped  variety 
of  great  merit,  and  excellent  when  cooked,  being 
of  high  quality.  It  has  rather  deep  eyes  and 
rough  skin.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Fletcher,  Anerley. 
Major  Neve. — A  long  pebble-fhaped  tuber,  yellow 
flesh,  shallow  eyes,  of  first-rate  quality,  a  heavy 
cropper,  disease-proof,  and  good  fiavour.  From 
Mr.  H.  Fincham,  Cranbrook,  Kent.  Radcliffe 
Kidney. — A  medium-sized  tuber,  russet  skin,  and 
very  few  and  shallow  eyes.  It  is  of  excellent 
flavour  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Selby.  Success. — A  kidney  variety,  with  white 
flesh  and  very  few  eyes.  It  is  of  fir^t-rate  flavour 
when  cooked  and  a  heavy  cropper.  From  Mr. 
Aplin,  Hasfield  Court,  Gloucester.  Conference  — 
e  A  round  Potato  of  great  merit,  having  deep  pink 
yes,  and  of  fiistrate  quality.  When  cooked  it  is 
very  dry  and  floury.  This  has  been  in  commerce 
some  time.  It  was  tried  at  Chiswick  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.     From  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing. 

Awards  of  merit  went  to  the  following — 

Onion  Southport  Yellow  Globe.— A  variety 
with  yellow  skin  and  of  flatfish  globe  shape,  very 
solid,  and  an  excellent  keeper.  Southport  Red 
Globe. — This  has  a  bright  red  skin  and  of  globular 
shape.  It  is  of  a  flne  strain  and  an  even  cropper, 
Cocoa-nut  is  a  very  large  type,  resembling  a  Cccoa- 
nut  in  shape,  the  skin  pale  straw  c  'lour,  with 
white  flesh.  The  above  came  from  Mr.  Deverill, 
Banbury.  Prizetaker. — A  very  fine  type,  somewhat 
after  the  Southport.  It  is  a  globe-shaped  bulb, 
flattened  at  base,  very  firm  and  first-rate  quality. 
From  Messrs.  Henderson,  New  York.  Globe 
Madeira. — A  large  red-skin  Onion  of  the  autumn 
section,  and  one  of  the  best  out  of  a  large  number 
at  Chiswick.  Italian  Tripoli  is  another  of  the 
autumn  section,  and  of  great  merit.  The  bulb  ii 
large  and  'solid,  not  a  grod  keeper,  but  excellent 
for  early  use.  Both  these  were  from  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin,  of  Paris. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  fruit  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  comprising  180  di.-hes  of 
Apples,  twelve  large  flat  ba'-kets  and  twenty-five 
dishes  of  Pears.  Among  the  Apples  -there  were 
grand  dishes  of  Cox's  Orange,  Scarlet  Ru.sset,  Mar- 
gil,  American  Mother,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Rosemary 
Russet,  Melon,  Baxter's  Pearmain,  Northern  Spy, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  >St.  Edmund's  Pippin  (a  fiue 
dish),  Goldf-n  Pippin,  Royal  Russet,  Ribston  and 
Adams'  Pearmain.  The  be.st  cooking  kinds  were 
Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Seaton  House,  Bi^^marck, 
Hawthornden,  Mere  de  Menage,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such (grand),  Alfriston,  The  Queen,  Lord  Derby, 
Cellini,  and  Northern  Greening.  There  were  also 
fine  fruits  of  Beurre  Bachelier,  Glou  Morceau,  the 
new  Beurr^  Foucqueray,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Marie 
Louise,  Gi'osse  Calebasse,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and 
Winter  Nelis  Pears.  A  beautiful  dish  of  Superla- 
tive Raspberry,  Crabs,  and  other  fruits.  A  gold 
medal  awarded.  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maid- 
stone, also  staged  a  grand  collection,  noteworthy 
for  choice  dessert  varieties,  no  less  than  120  dis- 
tinct dessert  kinds  being  staged,  and  forty  dishes 
of  Pears.  The  Apples  were  staged  in  a  novel  way. 
The  fruits  were  classed,  the  Pearmains,  Pippins, 
Nonpareils,  Russet  and  American  kinds  being  kept 
di.stinct.  Such  varieties  as  Okera,  Jefferson,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Margil,  those  of  the  Calville  type.  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Ashmead's  Kerne',  Mother  and  Melon 
Apple,  Washington,  Cellini,  King  of  Pippins  (very 
fine).  Cox's  Orange  and  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  these  very 
fire.  There  was  some  fine  dishes  of  Calebasse  and 
other  stewing  Pears,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Van 
M'  ns  Leon  Leclerc,  Marie  Louise.  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  and  Princess.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  J.  Wafkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  staged 
eightefn  very  fine  dishes  of  Pears.     There  were 


splendid  fruits  of  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurrfi 
d'Aremberg,  Beurre^  Baltet  pere.  Napoleon,  Leon 
Leclerc,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beun^  Diel  and 
DoyennS  du  Comice ;  also  over  100  dishes  of 
Apples,  a  great  number  being  cider  fruits  of  local 
origin.  The  fruits  were  of  very  fine  colour  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  J.  Crump,  The  Gardens,  Madresfield 
Court,  Malvern,  staged  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Pears,  including  large  fruits  of  Forelle,  Seckel, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Easter  BeurriS,  Marie  Louise,  Beurrfi  Diel,  Thomp- 
son's, Pitmaston  Duchess,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Catillac  (silver  medal). 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  The  Gardens,  Buchan  Hill,  Crawley, 
had  very  fine  Pears  and  Apples  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  large 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  of  good  colour, 
comprising  many  of  the  best  kinds  in  both  classes 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor,  had  a  large  collection  of  Pears  well 
staged  and  consisting  of  familiar  kinds — Prince 
of  Wales,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Marie  Louise,  Beurrfi 
Ranee,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Knight's  Monarch 
and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Messrs.  C'heal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  staged  ten  dishes  of  Pears  of  recent  in- 
troduction. The  fruits  were  large  and  very  fine — 
Princess,  Due  de  Nemours,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Bon 
Vicar,  Belle  William,  Magnate,  Benrre  Lucas  and 
a  fine  dish  of  their  new  Apple  Atalanta  in  particu- 
lar. Mr.  C.  C.  Tudway,  Wells,  Somerset,  had 
twelve  enormous  frnits  of  Doyenn6  du  Comice 
Pear,  weighing  over  13  lbs.  (bronze  medal).  Mr. 
Mancey,  Upper  Gatton,  Merstham,  staged  four 
dishes  of  very  large  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Grosse 
Calebasse  Pears  (bronze  medal).  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,  Berkhamsted,  had  a  splendid  lot  of  their 
Prince  Albert  Apple,  which  was  of  high  colour  and 
the  fruits  large  (cultural  commendation).  Mr. 
Sidney  B'ord,  Horsham,  sent  three  dishes  of  Marie 
Louise  Pear.s  of  large  size  (cultural  commenda- 
tion). Mr.  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens,  sent  a  superb 
fruit  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  weighing  9  lbs.  and 
cut  from  a  p'ant  a  little  over  twelve  months  old 
(cultural  commerjdation).  Mr.  J.  Masterson,  Wes- 
ton House  Gardens,  Shipston  on-Stour,  sent  some 
fine  dishes  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears. 

Seedling  Apples  came  from  Mr.  Watkins,  of 
Hereford,  also  from  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  Mr. 
C.  Tudway,  Wells,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  Chelms- 
ford, and  others.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton,  Middle- 
sex, sent  a  variety  of  Grape  grown  in  the  open.  This 
variety  was  also  shown  from  Chiswick.  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  Swanmore  Park,  Hants,  sent  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling Apple.  Mr.  P.  Veitch,  Exeter,  examples  of 
Pears  grafted  on  the  Jargonelle,  to  show  increase 
of  size  and  vigour  in  fruit.  From  the  society's 
gardens  came  six  Grapes,  both  of  British  and 
American  varieties,  the  last-named  having  a  strong 
musk  flavour.  They  are  referred  to  in  another 
note.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  staged  a  fine  dish 
of  their  new  Crawley  Piizetaker  Potato,  which  has 
been  recently  certificated.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Farnham,  had  a  new  Tomato,  somewhat 
after  the  Perfection  type.  Mr.  May,  Eden  Park, 
Beckenham.  a  smooth,  round  Tomato.  Both  were 
too  near  Perfection  to  gain  a  distinct  award.  Mr. 
Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  send  a  very  fine 
Gourd  weighing  154  lbs,,  for  which  a  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded. 


Lecture  on  Pears. 

This  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Crump,  Madresfield 
Court  Gardens,  Malvern,  before  a  larger  company 
than  usual.  It  was  certainly  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject, as  these  fruits  are  very  fine  this  year.  The 
lectin er  referred  to  bis  own  experience,  and  chiefly 
dealt  with  his  own  district — the  west  of  England. 
He  said  that  whatever  kind  was  grown,  the  soil, 
stocks  and  good  cultivation  had  much  influence  on 
the  flavour.  In  this  country  no  other  fruit  is  in 
better  demand  than  the  Pear.  He  placed  it  under 
three  heads— that  grown  under  glass  or  on  walls 
and  highly  cultivated,  that  on  pyramid  or  bushes 
in  the  open,  and  the  district  perry  Pearo,  the 
latter   being  much  grown   in  Eome  districts.     In 
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these  days  of  agricultural  depression  fruit  was 
receiving  more  attention,  and  he  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  superiority  of  our  best  perry  to  that  of 
cheap  foreign  wines,  the  British  produce  being 
more  wholesome,  and  wlien  made  frcim  the 
better  quality  fruit  it  was  excellent.  Pears  were 
peculiar.  B"or  instance,  some  kinds  in  a  favour- 
able situation  were  not  equal  in  flavour  to 
tho!-e  grown  on  bash  or  pyramid  in  the  open, 
and  some  under  dilTerent  systeins  completely 
changed  in  character.  Walls  should  not  be  utilised 
for  early  fruits,  but  for  good  late  kinds  to  prolong 
the  seaion.  He  recommended  where  practicable 
a  house  for  late  Pears,  these  to  be  grown  as  cor- 
dons. The  structure  need  not  be  elaborate,  but 
heated  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost  and  amply 
ventilated.  Beuri6  Ranee,  Easter  Beurr6,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Bergamote  d'Esperen,Beurr^  d'Aremberg 
and  other  good  late  kinds  well  repay  for  house 
room.  The  ripening  of  Pears  is  of  great  im- 
portance, a*:  much  depends  upon  their  keeping 
qualities.  Toget  quality  fibrous  roots  are  essential, 
and  gritty  Pears  are  often  the  result  of  faulty  roots. 
Pears  on  the  Quince  have  plenty  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  fruit  on  this  stock  is  often  best,  because  those 
on  the  Pear  or  free  stock  are  often  neplected,  hence 
the  advantage  of  the  first  named.  When  lifted  or 
retarded  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  to  allow  a  gross 
growth  for  years  and  then  lift  and  destroy  a  large 
portion  of  the  roots  is  mischievous.  The  operation 
should  be  done  frequently,  care  taken  to  preserve 
the  tender  brittle  roots.  The  free  stock  is  necessary 
for  standard  trees  and  for  horizontal  or  trained 
examples.  Relaying  is  necessary  it  on  the  free 
stock,  always  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface. 
Ttiis  latter  work  is  best  done  in  November.  It  is 
astonishing  what  liberties  may  be  taken  with  Pear 
roots  in  heavy  or  good  loam,  as  the  root-growth  soon 
recovers  and  is  fibrous.  Feeding  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  top-mulching  with  farmyard  manure. 
Liquid  manure  is  of  great  benefit,  and  guano,  fish 
and  other  artificial  mJinures  are  iielpful.  Grow  a 
small  number  of  kind*,  choosing  those  which 
suited  the  soil  and  locality.  Single  cordons  should 
be  planted  is  inches  apart  on  the  Quince  stock, 
well  preparing  the  border  for  the  trees  at  the  start 
by  incorporating  such  materials  as  good  turfy  loam, 
old  mortar  rubble  freely  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
some  half-inch  bones.  Arrange  the  trees  in  the 
order  that  the  fruits  ripen.  Such  trees  will  only 
need  moderate  attention,  a  slight  protection  being 
given  from  frost  when  in  bloom.  A  good  return 
of  fine  fruit  would  be  got  in  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Crump  advised  growing  this  fruit  in  the  form  of 
cordons  by  the  side  of  walks.  They  were  profit- 
able and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Some  varieties  do 
well  in  bush  form  ;  for  instance,  Beurr6  Hardy 
makes  a  grand  bush. 

Pruning  was  an  important  matter  and  not 
always  understood.  In  pruning  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  this  varies 
greatly,  some  making  an  erect  growth,  others 
spreading.  A  few  kinds  only  baar  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  thus  proving  the  necessity  for  careful 
pruning.  To  get  good  Pears  fine^trees  are  essential. 
The  pruner  must  avoid  crowding,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  sufficient  to  replace  exhausted  wood. 
Pruning  may  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall,  as 
it  is  then  seen  what  space  is  required  for  further 
development.  Pears  grow  well  as  orchard  standards 
if  the  proper  kinds  are  used.  In  his  county  there 
are  a  great  many  varieties,  a  large  number  local 
kinds,  some  of  value  for  making  perry,  but  even 
for  that  purpose  it  pays  better  to  grow  a  good 
kind,  as  the  farmer  can  easily  obtain  from  Is.  to 
Is.  tjd.  per  gallon.  The  gathering  of  Pears  is  an 
important  matter.  They  should  never  be  wrenched 
off  the  trees,  but  allowed  to  part  freely  at  the 
juncture  of  the  stock.  There  was  also  a  saving 
by  making  two  or  three  gatherings  from  the  same 
trees,  as  this  gave  a  longer  succession  than  when 
all  were  housed  together.  Storing  is  important, 
neither  too  damp  nor  too  cold  a  place  being  chosen. 
If  the  latter,  flavour  is  impaired.  B^niits  from  a  cold 
room  are  better  flavoured  by  placing  in  a  warm 
house  a  short  time  before  using.  Mr.  Crump  went 
into  insect  pests  and  the  means  to  combat  these 
pests. 


Mr.  Bunyard  spoke  at  length  as  to  varieties  and 
treatment,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Crump's  paper. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  early  autumn  exhibition  was  quite  a  success. 
It  opened  on  Wednesday  and  closed  yesterday, 
the  Royal  Aquarium  presenting  quite  a  pleasing 
aspect  with  the  various  exhibits,  comprising 
many  kinds  of  flowers,  of  course  principally 
Chrysanthemums,  and  much  fruit. 

The  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were,  as  a 
rule,  of  high  merit,  promising  well  for  the  season 
now  close  at  hand.  The  chief  class  was  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  and  a  very  good  collection  came  from 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Hodgson, 
Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  who  was  first.  As 
our  readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  varieties  shown  thus  early  we  may  mention 
that  they  were  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  John  Shiimp- 
ton.  Avalanche,  C.  Shrimpton,  Wm.  Tricker, 
Sunflower,  Mme.  Marie  Hoste,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Puritan,  Kentish  Yellow,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  M.  Ber- 
nard, and  Annie  Hartzhorn.  The  second  award 
went  to  Mr.  Chas.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Trotter, 
Brickenden  Grange,  Hertford,  and  amongst  his 
finest  flowers  of  special  merit  seit  were  those  of 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Puritan,  Mrs.  Chas.  Cox  (a  sport 
from  Mons.  Bernard),  Stanstead  White  (very 
large),  Sarah  Owen,  and  Avalanche.  The  first 
priz?  in  the  followirg  class,  which  was  for  twelve 
distinct,  went  to  Mr.  W.  Collins,  The  Gardens, 
Ponsbourne  Park,  Hertford.  His  finest  were  those 
of  R  C.  Kington,  Mme.  Marie  Hoste,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Puritan,  Sunflower,  and  Bouquet  des  Dames,  whilst 
a  distinctly  creditable  second  was  Mr.  Thos.  Wil- 
kins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  Inwood 
House,  near  Blandfoid.  We  noticed  especially  the 
varieties  Gloire  de  Rocher,  Miss  M.  Scott,  Eugtinie 
Gait  and  Sunflower  as  worthy  of  note.  The 
incurved  section  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
show,  and  the  flowers,  as  a  rule,  of  very  high 
finish.  It  appears  to  us,  judging  by  this  ex 
hibition,  that  this  will  be  a  fine  year  for  Chry- 
siinthemums.  The  best  twelve  blooms  were  from 
that  now  well-known  grower,  Mr.  E.  Rowbnttom, 
the  Priory  Gardens,  Hornsey,  N.  It  is  impossible  for 
want  of  space  to  mention  many  varieties,  but  espe- 
cially fine  were  the  blooms  of  Baron  Hirsch,  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Refulgens,  and  M.  Bahaunt.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  Hants, 
who  had  excellent  flowers  of  Vice-President,  Jules 
Barigney,  Lord  Wolseley,  Baron  Hirsch,  and  M. 
Bahaunt.  The  best  six  incurved  blooms  were 
those  from  Mr.  W.  Collins,  and  comprised  such 
well  known  kinds  in  fine  character  as  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Violet  Tomlin,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mons. 
Bahaunt,  Mi>s  Haggas,  and  Refulgens.  Mr. 
Agate,  second,  showing  amongst  oihers  Vice- 
President,  Jules  Barigney,  and  Mme.  Barrier.  The 
charming  little  pompons  were  of  much  interest, 
and  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  twelve  bunches 
with  foliage  was  shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Camberwell,  who  was  first,  the  finest  varieties 
being  La  Vierge,  California,  and  Golden  Shah. 
There  was  good  competition  in  the  class  also  for 
six  bunches. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  amateurs  show  well 
at  the  exhibitions  of  this  society.  The  chief  class 
was  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  and 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Thos.  Osman,  gardener 
to  Mr.  C.  T.  Baker,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey, 
Surrey.  The  flowers  were  very  fine,  especially 
those  of  Puritan,  Avalanche,  La  Triomphante, 
E.  Molyneux,  and  Mons.  Freeman.  We  should 
have  liked  to  see  some  competition,  and  this  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  next  class,  which  was  for 
.six  blooms,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  D.  R.  Crane, 
Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N  ,  who  had  very  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  leading  kinds. 

Another  section  was  devoted  to  single-handed 
gardeners,  and  many  varieties  were  exhibited  well, 
although  it  was  only  in  the  more  important  divi- 
sions that  the  incurved  were  well  represented.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  for  twelve  flowers  of 
Japanese  varieties  was  Mr.  E.  Ticker,  gardener  to 


Mr.  T.  Watney,  Reigate,  Surrey,  who  ha  1  flowers 
of  F  Boucharlat,  liiuquet  des  Dames,  E.  Moly- 
neux, Marie  Hoste,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  W.  G.  Drover, 
Mons.  Freeman,  Avalanche,  Sunflower,  Florence 
D.ivis,  and  Hamlet.  The  same  exliibitor  also  w,i8 
first  in  the  following  class  for  six  flowers  of  this 
section.  The  premier  award  in  the  class  for 
twelve  bunches  of  pompons  was  made  in  flavour  of 
Miss  Debenham,  St.  Albans,  and  such  kinds  as 
Lyon,  Piercy'H  Seedling.  Alice  Butcher,  Mrs.  Cul- 
lingford,  and  Blushing  Bride  were  delightful. 

Plants  were  noteworthy,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  groups,  in  which  cla-s  there  was  good  compe- 
tition. The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis  with  a  very  fine  arrangement,  who  staged 
his  plants  well,  and  they  represented  a  very  in- 
teresting selection  of  varieties  whilst  the  second 
place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green 
Nursery,  Lewisham.  Several  other  classes  a  so 
were  devoted  to  plants. 

A  most  interesiing  class  was  that  for  six  blooms, 
distinct,  of  any  new  varieties  sent  out  in  IS'.i-  and 
IH'.lS.  The  pri"ze  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  and 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Agate,  who  had  very  creditable 
blooms  of  Princess  May,  a  beautiful  pure  white 
Japanese  kind  of  bold  size  and  great  beauty; 
Miss  Watson,  Chas.  Davis,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Beauty  of  Exmouth.  We  have  not 
mentioned  names,  as  they  have  each  been  de- 
scribed in  The  Garden,  and  further  reference 
will  be  made  to  them. 

Classes  were  also  provided  for  table  and  other 
decorations.  For  a  table  of  bouquets,  &c ,  Mr. 
Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  was  first,  he  haviog  a 
very  varied  assortment,  many  of  much  beauty, 
providing  effective  contrasts  of  colour;  whilst  in 
the  class  for  three  vases  of  flowers,  the  same  exhi- 
bitor was  first.  , 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  vegetables  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  but  we  can 
only  briefly  refer  to  them.  They  comprised  B-et 
and  numerous  other  kinds,  and  the  chief  prize- 
winners were  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Coh  the 
Hon  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher;  Mr.  Ihos. 
Wilkins,  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan 
District  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  as  usual  formed  a 
very  important  feature.  A  splendid  exhibit  came 
from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Their 
vegetables  were  remarkably  fine,  and  we  wish  more 
space  was  at  command  to  deal  with  them.  Pota- 
toes grown  under  field  cultivation  deserve  higb 
praise  and  comprised  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hid,  had  a  large 
collection  of  Apples,  and  it  is  noticeable  in  the 
various  displays  of  fruit  this  year  that  the  colour 
is  very  brilliant— the  result  of  weeks  of  sunshine. 
The  same  firm  also  hal  a  splendid  bank  of  tuDei- 
ous  Begonias,  arranged  with  rare  taste  and  coin- 
prising  both  double  and  single  varieties.  Mr.  i. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurserie.--,  Tottenham,  had  an 
interesting  collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers ;  and 
Mr  W.  J  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  had 
blooms  of  Beauty  of  Esmouth  Chrysintheimiin. 
Messrs  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  showed  Dah- 
lias also  Mr.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham. 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanley,  had  new 
Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 
Crawley,  bad  Dahlias  and  fruit  very  fine,  and  Mr. 
J.  Watkins,  Hereford,  fruit.  There  were  many 
other  minor  exhibits. 


On  Monday  evening  last  the  general  committee 
of  this  society  held  a  meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine  occupying  the  chair.  After  the 
usual  business  preliminaries  had  been  disposed 
of  a  letter  was  read  from  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Sanderson,  for  many  years  president, 
offering  his  father's  showappiiances  for  sale, which 
the  committee  decided  to  buy  for  the  use  of  the 
society.  Mr.  R.  Dean  stated  that  the  prize  money 
awarded  at  the  September  show  amounted  to 
£14  17s.  t)d.,  exclusive  of  special  prizes  and  medals. 
He  then  presented  the  financial  statement,  showing 
receipts  to  an  amount  exceeding  £'2nO,  which  was 
far  in  excess  of  the  amount  received  up  to  this 
time  last  year.  Mr.  Cox,  J.P.,  of  the  Yeovil  Society, 
who  was  present,  ga\e  a  short  outline  of  the  pro- 
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spects  of  the  Yeovil  show,  and  attributed  much  of 
its  success  to  the  fact  that  it  was  affiliated  with 
the  N.C.S.  Eighteen  new  members  were  elected, 
and  the  secretary  reported  that  the  number  of  new 
names  added  to  the  list  of  membership  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  reach*  d  a  total  of  108. 

Mr.  C.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  was  then  called  upon 
to  read  his  promised  paper  upon  the  improvement 
of  Chrysanthemum  shows,  in  which  he  laid  stress 
fn  certain  defects  and  indicated  improvements 
that  might  be  made.  His  paper,  which  was  of 
considerable  interest,  although  not  embodying 
ranch  that  has  hitherto  escaped  the  committee's 
attention,  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  and  prolonged 
discussion,  in  which  a  large  number  of  spealsers 
took  part.  Many  objections  tc  the  present  mode 
of  staging  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  stated 
I  esides  the  desirability  of  exhibiting  cut  blooms  in 
tome  other  style  than  that  now  adopted. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  the  discussion 
will  appear  in  the  new  schedule. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

Thk  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  deserving  in- 
stitution was  held  in  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  P.  C. 
M.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  who  presided,  was  supported 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  Mr.  Clarence 
Smith,  M.P.  for  East  Hull,  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Hurst 
and  Son,  and  Mr.  Moss,  of  Wrench  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don Bridge.  The  display  of  fruit  and  flowers  on 
the  tables,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  gardeners  and 
nurserymen  throughout  the  country,  was  the  best 
we  have  seen  at  this  annual  reunion,  at  which 
quite  150  were  present.  The  chairman,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  said  that  there  was  a  sturdy 
independence  about  this  society,  as  the  members 
individually  put  away  their  money  to  help  them- 
selves, and  he  believed  that  this  was  the  right 
system  of  old-age  pensions.  He  hoped  that  all  the 
young  gardeners  in  the  country  would  see  their 
way  to  at  once  become  members.  Another  point 
he  laid  great  stress  on  was  the  management  fund. 
The  working  of  this  society,  he  found,  was  carried 
on  at  the  lowest  figure  possible,  there  being  only 
one  paid  member — the  fecretary.  The  convales- 
cent fund,  started  last  year  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  was 
not  quite  so  .satisfactory  as  it  might  be  and  should 
appeal  to  every  member,  as  he  considered  that  in 
a  great  measure  it  lessened  the  amount  of  sick 
pay  that  had  to  be  given,  and  he  hoped  that 
honorary  members  would  aid  this  fund.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, who  replied  to  the  toast  of  the  "  United  Hor- 
ticultural Benefit  and  Provident  Society,"  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  chairman,  considered  that 
this  society  is  a  very  important  link  between  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  and  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  as  it  taught  thrift  in  that  by 
saving,  the  members  assist  each  other.  He 
particularly  alluded  to  the  convalescent  fund, 
and  said  that  as  this  was  the  jubilee  year  of  his 
firm,  he,  in  order  to  mark  this,  would  be  pleased  to 
add  £.';0  to  the  fund.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the 
fact  of  the  chairman  coming  from  Exeter  would 
tend  to  bring  forward  this  society  in  that  district, 
and  that  many  country  members  would  join  and 
thus  strengthen  it.  Mr.  Hudson,  the  treasurer,  in 
proposing  the  tofist  of  the  "  Honorary  and  Life 
Members  "said  that  a  lady  had  just  become  an 
honorary  member,  and  he  hoped  that  many  more 
would  be  induced  to  do  likewise.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  young  men  to  join  he  hoped  that  the 
list  of  members  would  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  head  gardeners.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  low  death-rate,  many  of  the  members  who 
first  joined  it  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  being 
still  on  the  books.  As  regards  its  stability,  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  there  was  now  a  sum  of  £8200 
invested.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Clarence  Smith,  MP.  Mr. 
Marshall  made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  manage- 
ment fund,  and  Mr.  Smith  said  that  no  one  need 
fear  joining  the  society,  as  the  moneys  were  all 
securely  invested  rnd   yielding  a  good  interest. 


He  was  pleased  to  tecom3  an  honorary  member, 
and  hoped  next  jear  he  would  be  able  to  be  pre- 
sent as  a  member  and  not  as  a  visitor.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  in  proposing  the  "  Officers  of  the  Society" 
appealed  for  assistance  to  the  management  and 
convalescent  funds,  and  said  that  it  would  give 
him  great  pleasure  to  contribute  £5  5s.  to  each. 
With  this  toast  he  coupled  the  names  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  Mr. 
Collins,  the  secretary.  Mr.  Moss  in  a  very  felici- 
tous speech  proposed  Ihe  health  of  the  chairman. 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Son,  of  HoUoway,  and 
Messrs.  Laingand  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  sent  plants 
for  the  decoration  of  I  he  room.  The  music,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Schaitau,  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  all  present. 


Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition.— On 
Monday  evening  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  of  Slough,  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  a  number  of  friends  at 
the  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  as  president  of  the  horticultural 
section  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Milner,  F.L.S  ,  C.E., 
presided,  and  warmly  enlcgised  Mr.  Turner's 
services  in  organising  the  numerous  floral  exhibi- 
tions that  have  been  held  during  the  season  and  in 
the  decoration  of  the  gardens.  A  handsome  epergne 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Turner  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. —The  tempera- 
tures during  the  past  week  have  been  as  a  rule 
rather  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  There  wa.=, 
however,  one  rather  cold  night  (.Sunday),  when  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  1"  of  frost.  At  the 
present  time  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  is  3°  warmer, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  as  much  as  6°  warmer  than  at 
the  same  period  last  year.  The  rainfall  has  been 
remarkably  heavy,  amounting  since  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  over  3  inches,  or  very  nearly  the 
average  quantity  for  the  whole  month,  which  by 
the  way  is  the  wettest  of  the  year.  Horticulturists 
will  perhaps  more  easily  understand  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  recent  heavy  rainfall  when  I  ex- 
plain that  3  inches  of  rain  is  equivalent  to  pouring 
14  gallons  of  water  on  every  square  yard  of  sur- 
face. A  short  drenching  shower  occurred  early  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  another  shortly  before  mid- 
night on  the  same  day.  During  the  si.x  hours  end- 
ing 1  a.m.  on  Tuesday  over  1|  inches  of  rain  fell, 
making  this  the  heaviest  fall  recorded  here  in  any 
one  day  since  July  17,  1890.  For  twenty  minutes 
during  the  storm  rain  was  falling  at  the  mean  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  an  hour.  Until  Friday 
in  last  week  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water 
had  come  through  the  2i  feet  of  soil  in  the  light 
soil  percolation  gauge  for  six  weeks.  Since  then, 
however,  the  total  measurement  has  amounted  to 
If  inches.  So  that  the  memorable  drought  of 
18'.I3,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  here  seven  months,  is  now  at  an  end. 
Moreover,  as  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  comparatively  slight  after  the  middle  of 
October,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rain  which  falls 
after  that  time  is  certain  to  find  its  way  perma- 
nently into  the  ground. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


FRUITERERS'  COMPANY  AT  THE    MANSION 

HOUSE. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  entertained 
the  Fruiterers'  Company  to  dinner  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  Dean  of 
Rochester  (Dr.  Hole)  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Lord  Major  and  Lady  Mayoress  said  that  so 
few  words  were  necessary  for  it,  that  he  would 
interpolate  a  few  remarks  <  n  fruit.  He  was  proud 
of  being  chaplain  to  the  company,  because,  though 
not  rich,  it  was  very  aristocratic,  as  would  be 
found  if  all  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  sold  fruit  were  standing  on  the  list.  A 
chief  delight  of  this  annus  mirahilis  had  been  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  fruit.  He  had  not  so 
largely  partaken  of  fruit  since  those  days  of 
childhood,  when  their  zeal  was  not  tempered  by 
discretion,  and  in  which  the  gods  were  just  and  of 
their  pleasant  vices  made  whips  to  scourge  them. 
And  Nemesis  appeared  by  the  fide   of  the  little 


crib,  with  a  cup  in  one  hand,  a  dark  phial  in  the 
other,  and  the  aspect  of  Eleanor  offering  to  Rosa- 
mund the  choice  between  poison  and  a  dagger. 
This  year  there  had  been  no  risk ;  fruit  had  been  per- 
fect. They  did  not  eat  half  enough  fruit,  the  most 
wholesome  of  luxuries.  At  the  great  oyster  feast  at 
Colchester  it  was  said  that  no  nation  could  be  really 
great  with  oysters  at  3d.  apiece.  Without  holding 
with  that  extravagant  language  he  ventured  to 
think  that  if  England  were  deprived  of  her 
Apple  tart,  for  the  first  time  he  would  con- 
template emigration.  From  long  experience  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  owner,  occupier, 
and  labourer  were  most  profoundly  ignorant 
of  fruit.  Indeed,  he  thought  we  had  rather 
retrograded.  He  missed  the  Ribston  Pippins  of 
his  youth.  The  gardeners  told  him  the  "Peaches 
and  Nectarines  could  not  be  grown  upon  the  wall. 
It  was  their  own  idleness;  they  would  not  clean 
the  trees.  Leaving  out  Hereford  and  Devon,  the 
orchards  of  England  were  a  disgrace.  In  his  early 
days  he  knew  he  could  always  get  into  an  orchard 
through  the  broken  fences,  and  there  were  other 
evidences  of  neglect.  A  good  many  years  ago  he 
planted  six  Apple  trees,  and  they  were  liberally 
sustained  and  tended.  In  one  year  they  brought 
in  £40.  They  had  a  great  future  for  their  fruit, 
properly  tended.  The  farmer  stood  still  while  the 
manufacturer  went  on.  It  would  pay  the  landlord 
to  see  to  it.  Every  landlord  ought  to  have  an 
orchard  on  each  farm.  Personally  he  believed  in 
beer,  but  be  did  not  see  why  we  should  be  deprived 
of  every  fluid  but  beer.  Cider  and  perry  were  good 
drinks — better  than  much  of  the  champagne,  which 
began  to  make  a  disturbance  when  it  got  3  inches 
down  the  chest. 


NOTES  FROM  CLITHEROE. 
Referring  to  a  kind  notice  of  my  garden  here 
(p.  279)  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wood,  Kirkstall,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  written  to  him  to  draw  his  atten- 
tion to  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  he  has  made,  in 
attributing  to  our  craven  climate  the  possibility  of 
growing  Trichomanes  radicans  (the  Killarney 
Fern)  in  the  open  air  here.  Our  West  Yorkshire 
climate,  although  much  contemned  by  you  south- 
erners, is  equal  to  growing  fronds  of  Polystichum 
acrostichoides  (which  I  had  under  the  name  of  P. 
mimitum)  over  a  yard  long,  and  quite  persistent 
in  verdure  until  the  new  fronds  appear  in  spring, 
and  even  later,  and  fronds  of  Adiantum  pedatum 
over  18  inches  high.  Still,  I  dare  not  claim 
Trichomanes  as  one  of  our  liabitin'sheie.  Our  woods 
and  streams  are  very  favourable  for  birds  of  all 
kinds,  and  our  list  of  native  species  is  a  large  one. 
They  are  encouraged,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
all  our  family  to  see  them  quite  at  home  amongst 
us.  No  doubt  we  pay  a  penalty  in  the  matter 
of  Currants,  outdoor  Cherries,  &c.,  but  this  we 
willingly  concede.  Still,  it  is  somewhat  annoying 
that  we  can  never  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  brilliant 
coral-red  berries  of  Sambucus  racemosus,  of  which 
we  have  many,  raised  from  Tyrolese  and  Belgian 
seeds.  The.se  are  all  devoured  by  the  birds  before 
they  attain  redness.  The  Mountain  Ash  berries 
are  cleared  oflE  in  like  manner,  but  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  brilliantly  red  ber- 
ries of  Cotoneaster  frigida  are  not,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  at  all  touched  by  the  birds.  This  shrub 
has  fruited  profusely  this  year  with  us.  I  am  thereby 
reminded  of  what  I  saw  last  April  at  Col.  Tremayne's 
fine  garden  at  Carclew,  Cornwall,  where  a  large 
tree — with  me  they  are  shrubs — was,  whilst  leafless, 
covered  with  its  richly  coloured  berries,  a  sight 
which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 
Holden  Clough,  Vlitheroe.        R.  Milne-RedhbAD. 


We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Browiiett, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Howell,  Rhiewport,  He  was  a 
good  gardener. 

Names    of   plants.— ffa/a^fa.— Scarlet-fruited 

Thoi-n  (Cratregus  coccineus). T.  A.  B.—\,  ^schy- 

nantlius  Lobbiauus ;  2.  Adiantum  scutum  ;  3  and  4, 
send  better  fronds  ;  5,  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum  ;  6, 

Sela.girella    Kraussiaiia. J.    M.     IF.— Variety    of 

Scarlet  Thorn  (Crataegus  coccineus). 
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"This  iBftn  Art 
Which  does  montl  Nixturc  ;  nhnn^e  it  rather;  but 
The  Aut  itsklf  la  Nature."— S/ctAc^iuart^ 


Rose  Garden. 


PLANTED  OITT   V.  POT  ROSES. 

The  friendly  criticism  of  "  D.  T.    F."  in  Thf, 
Gauhhn    (p.    :'>0'.l)   suggests   the  following  few 
notes.     He  states  that  he  does  not  remember  a 
single  planted-out  Rose  house  to  have  turned 
out  ([uite  satisfaetory.     To  a  great   extent  this 
has  been  ray  own  e.xperience,  the  chief  draw- 
baek  being   that  some   few    plants    will    grow 
away  much    more    freely    than    others    of  the 
same  variety.     Many  houses  that  I  have  seen 
have     also     been     planted     without    sufficient 
thought,   and   varieties   of    distinctly   ditt'erent 
habits   of    growth    have  been  placed  together. 
A   house   of  planted-out   Rosea,    consisting   of 
several  varieties,  needs  considerable  experience 
and  care  in  planting.     "  D.  T.  F."   speaks  of 
such  diseases  as  red  spider,  mildew,  etc.,  being 
easier  to  battle  against  in  the  case  o   pot  plants 
than  where  the  Roses  are  turned  out  into  bor- 
ders.    To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  only 
so  far   as    the    more    convenient    removal    of 
afl'ected    subjects  is  concerned.     On  page  210 
my  subject  was  .strictly  confined  to  pot  Roses. 
I  have  a  large  house  built  expressly  for  Roses. 
This  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  the  plan 
of    combining   both    pot  and  border   Roses    is 
successful.     In  the  larger  section  the  plants  are 
turned  out,  but  the  lower  part  consists  of  two 
side  borders  and  a  slightly  raised  wooden  bench 
in  the  centra.     The  two  outside  borders  of  the 
first  section  have  been  planted  with  climbers 
and  ordinary  growera.     The  wall  ranges  from 
2^  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  I  have   planted 
it    in    the    style   freijuently  recommended    by 
me   in   these   pages,   i.e.,   climbers    and   other 
growers  alternately.      Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
W.    A.    Richardson,    Mme.    Berard,    Bouquet 
d'Or,  and  Marechal  Niel  are  planted  the  most 
freely,    but   the  following    newer    kinds   have 
recently   been    added,    viz.:    I'Ideal,    Climbing 
Niphetos,  Climbing   Perle    des    Jardins,    and 
Kaiserin  Friedrich.   However  well  the  climbers 
may   be   grown   they   will   sometimes    develop 
canker,    and    in    the    blanks    thus    caused    I 
have  planted  the  newer  varieties.      As  yet  all 
are    satisfactory.     Alternately    between    these 
are   Catherine    Mermet,    Edith   Gifford,   Anna 
OUivier,  and  others.     The  borders  are  about  4 
feet  wide,  but  Roses  are  only  turned  out  against 
the  waUa.     The  climbers  grow  away  freely  and 
are  trained  up  the  roof,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
wall  being  devoted  to  the  shorter  growers.  Upon 
the  cross-ties  of  the  house  other  climbers  are 
planted,  and  as  these  are  some  12  feet  apart  and 
(>  feet  to  8  feet  above  the  centre  border,  the 
house  is  by  no  means  dark  when  the  whole  of 
the  climbers  are  in  full  leaf.     In    the  centre 
border  I  have  planted  a  couple  of  rows  of  me- 
dium growers,  these  being  4  feet  or  5  feet  apart 
each  way.     The  [ilants  are   doing   well,  being 
quite   close  enough  when  in  full  growth.     As 
the   centre  border  has   a   margin  of  2  feet  all 
round  it,  and  the  same  space  is  unoccupied  in 
the  case  of  the   side   borders,  with  a  walk  of  3 
feet  between,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very 
useful  space    left  for  pot    Ko.ses.     However,  I 
may  here  say   that  directly  the   two   rows   of 
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shall  remove  them  and  use  the  whole  space  for 
pot  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
climbers  upon  the  cross-ties. 

The  lower  section  is  used  entirely  for  pot 
plants,  and  for  quite  six  months  of  the  year  can 
be  clear  of  Roses  if  desired.  I  have  used  it  for 
Tomatoes  and  many  purposes,  yet  it  has  been 
full  of  Roses  from  December  until  .June.  The 
upper  half  is  thus  treated.  The  pot  Roses,  both 
climbers  and  others,  have  been  housed  as  closely 
as  possible  upon  the  borders  and  among  the 
turned-out  plants.  Of  course,  both  have  been 
trimmed  out  where  necessary.  This  house  is, 
therefore,  quite  full  at  present,  but  will  not  be- 
come too  crowded  until  the  days  turn.  By  this 
time  the  second  section  will  be  cleared  out  and 
many  of  the  plants  removed  to  it.  Much 
space  and  also  expense  in  fumigating,  syringing, 
itc,  are  thus  saved.  The  pot  plants  consist  of 
the  same  sorts  of  climbers  and  others  as  are 
turned  out,  and  these  will  be  arranged  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  the  upper  house. 

"  I).  T.  F."  advises  that  no  pot  Roses  be 
shifted  previous  to  being  forced.  "  Let  them 
bloom  first  and  repot  in  mid-growth  "  is  what 
he  recommends.  I  take  quite  the  contrary 
view,  and  for  these  reasons  :  1.  A  plant 
that  has  become  so  root-bound  as  described 
must  necessarily  have  exhausted  the  soil  to  a 
great  extent,  and  hence  be  largely  dependent 
upon  artificial  supplies  to  keep  up  its  growth 
and  bloom  the  following  season.  2.  Plants  in 
smaller  pots  are  easier  to  handle.  3.  The  more 
naturally  we  feed  the  roots  and  the  freer 
run  they  have,  the  better  bloom  and  growth 
we  shall  secure,  always  provided  the  wood  is 
well  ripened.  Supposing  "  D.  T.  F.  's  "  theory 
to  be  the  best,  in.stead  of  planting  Roses  in 
trenched  or  deeply  moved  soil,  why  should  we 
not  rather  endeavour  to  confine  the  roots  (  For 
pot  Roses,  the  younger  the  plants  are — within 
reason— the  better  ;  and  I  seldom  grow  a  plant 
in  a  pot  more  than  three  seasons.  After 
this  it  is  turned  out  into  the  open  borders. 
Old  plants  with  an  annual,  or  even  an  occasional 
repotting  will  soon  get  too  heavy  and  coarse 
for  the  average  grower. 

The  climbers  were  grafted  rather  less  than 
twelve  months  ago,  and  are  now  placed  into 
8-inch  and  10-inch  pots,  having  previously  been 
in  those  of  a  0  inch  size.  The  Climbing  Perle 
des  Jardins  have  from  two  to  three  shoots  some 
8  feet  and  12  feet  long,  and  are  splendidly 
ripened.  Other  kinds  have  only  one  long 
shoot  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  these  are 
rather  longer.  My  best  dwarf  pot  Roses  con- 
sist of  Teas  grafted  one  year  earlier,  or  of 
maiden  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  potted  up 
from  the  open  ground  last  winter.  The  reason 
for  growing  some  climbers  in  pots  and  some  in 
the  border  is  to  get  both  houses  thoroughly 
full  of  flowering  Roses  without  occupying  the 
whole  of  them  for  twelve  months.  The  planted- 
out  climbers  yield  larger  and  better  flowers 
than  those  obtainable  from  the  same  varieties 
in  pots. 

By  the  time  the  two  chief  crops  of  flowers 
are  obtained  there  will  not  be  the  same  demand 
for  Roses  under  glass,  warm  walls  in  the  open 
beginning  to  aflord  a  good  supply.  The  pot 
plants  in  both  houses  may  be  looked  over,  and 
those  which  are  the  least  tender,  and  with- 
out plenty  of  young  growth  for  a  third  crop, 
may  be  placed  on  a  sheltered  border  out  of 
doors,  and  the  upper  house  tilled  with  the 
remainder.  Later  on  these,  too,  may  be  thinned 
out,  and  thus  allow  of  more  room  to  those 
remaining,  and  also  those  which  are  planted 
out.  The  latter  need  more  air  and  light  than 
the    pot  Roses,    as    they     invariably    grow    a 
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house  may  be  used  for  Tomatoes,  (fee,  until  the 
following  season  and  the  first  thinning  out  of 
newly-started  plants  is  with  us  again. 

I  am  unable  to  keep  the  lower  section  much 
warmer  than  the  other  ;  conseciuently  the 
bulk  of  ray  pot  plants  comes  into  bloom  a 
month  earlier  than  those  in  the  upper  section. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  in  two  ways :  a  better 
succession  of  flowers,  and  being  able  to  use  the 
lower  half  sooner  and  to  greater  advantage 
than  could  otherwise  be  the  case.  Wherever  a 
house  is  to  be  devoted  to  Roses  alone  plant  out 
a  few  climbers,  as  one  thus  secures  a  quantity 
of  well-ripened  wood  that  is  certain  to  flower 
early  and  freely.  "  D.  T.  F."  says  that  red 
rust  does  not  affect  Roses  under  glass.  I  have 
found  it  do  so  in  very  dry  and  chilly  weather. 
The  varieties  it  most  frequently  attacks  under 
glass,  however,  are  generally  removed  to  the 
open  before  they  could  possibly  be  attacked  ; 
in  fact  very  few  of  these  varieties  are  grown 
under  glass  at  all.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a  great 
favourite,  as  it  is  with  "  D.  T.  F.,"  but 
much  as  I  like  it,  I  cannot  give  it  roora^  under 
glass  in  preference  to  Bouquet  d'Or  or  Kaiserm 
Friedrich,  two  Roses  equally  as  free  blooraing 
and  with  flowers  of  much  better  colour  under 
this  treatment.  Ridgewood. 


FOUR  GOOD  NEW  HYBRID  TEAS. 
Messrs.  Pbenet  and  Duchee  have  considerably 
added  to  the  attractions  of  this  new  class  of  Roses. 
I  write  new  class  because  up  to  this  spring  it  was 
not  officially  recognised  as  such,  although  many 
varieties  were  spoken  of  as  Hybrid  Teas.  The 
four  varieties  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  are  Caroline  Testout  and  Gustave  Regis, 
both  sent  out  in  1S90,  and  La  Fraicheur  and  Mme. 
Pernet-Ducher,  sent  out  in  1891.  We  can  form  a 
fairly  accurate  opinion  of  these  new  Koses,  be- 
cause they  have  been  good  during  the  past  two 
summers. 

Gustave  Regis  is  a  beautiful  nankeen-yellow 
getting  paler  as  it  expands.  It  is  very  free  in 
growth  and  bloom,  and  forms  a  grand  coat  flower 
in  the  bud. 

La  Fraicheue  also  has  very  long  and  pomted 
buds,  which  open  into  grand  blooms.  The  colour 
is  carmine-rose,  taking  on  lighter  shades  with  age. 
More  than  one  has  already  written  highly  in  favour 
of  it.  ,     , 

Mme.  Fernbt-Duchee  is  not  sufhciently  large 
for  exhibition,  but,  like  the  others,  forms  a  grand 
coat  flower,  and  is  also  a  good  Rose  for  garden 
decoration.  It  is  a  deep  canary  -  yellow,  with 
perhaps  a  shade  deeper  colour  in  the  centre,  espe- 
cially when  it  first  opens.  _     , 

Cauoune  Testout.— Young  as  this  Rose  is,  it 
is  already  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  very  best, 
and  is  quite  likely  to  be  soon  declared  as  the  best 
of  all  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  being  a  good  grower 
free  bloomer,  quite  distinct,  and  equally  good 
throughout  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  Quite 
recently  I  have  gathered  some  splendid  blooms.  I 
like  it  better  than  La  France;  the  colour  and 
shape  of  the  flowers  are  much  the  same,but  deeper 


entre  plants  get  too  coarse  or  unprofitable,  I '  little  more  freely.     In  the  meantime  the  other 


Bose  Crimson  Rambler— This  Rose,  which 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
a  contemporary  in  which  the  following  occurs: 
"  Certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
about  four  years  ago  under  the  name  of  The 
Kngineer,  when  shown  by  a  nurseryman  in  Lincoln- 
shire, its  value  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  some  of  our  Rose  nurserymen  until  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  will  distri 
bute  it  in  the  coming  autumn."  Would  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  kindly  say  if  such  is  the  earlier 
history  of  the  R;se  in  question,  and,  if  possible,  its 
origin  !  Concerning  this  last  part  of  the  question, 
we  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  direct  importation 
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from  Japan.  Referring  to  past  records,  I  see  that 
the  Itose  Engineer  received  an  award  of  merit 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  .S,  1890. 
-H.  P. 

Rose  TS.T3.  Paul.— The  past  summer  has  not 
suited  this  Rose  so  well  as  did  1892.  I  am  allud- 
ing to  its  blooming  qualities.  As  regards  growth, 
that  seems  particularly  clean  and  vigorous.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  Bourbons,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  ever  will  become  so  popular  and  gene- 
rally useful  as  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Mrs. 
Paul  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  Roses  grown, 
having  a  beautiful  soft  blush-white  shade  with 
rosy  peach  flushes  throughout.  It  is  peculiar  in 
shape,  the  petals  being  reflexed  in  quite  a  distinct 
way  from  those  of  any  other  variety.  It  will  doubtless 
be  grand  upon  pegged  down  shoots  during  a  favour- 
able season,  but  the  old  Malmaison,  sent  out  fifty 
years  earlier,  is  always  good  late  in  the  autumn 
let  the  season  be  what  it  may,  and  the  present  is 
no  exception, — R. 

Kose  Ruby  Gold. — I  have  grown  this  ever 
since  its  introduction,  and  the  flowers  have  been 
tha  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  Jean  Ducher. 
In  growth  and  foliage  it  also  resembles  Jean 
Ducher.  From  the  first  I  had  very  little  doubt 
about  its  being  synonymous  with  this  older  va- 
riety, but  now  I  am  quite  positive  that  the  plants 
I  purchased  for  Ruby  Gold  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Jean  Dacher.  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  several  upon  the  subject,  and  all  confirm  my 
opinion,  and  more  than  one  firm  has  ceased  to 
catalogue  it.  It  was  sent  out  by  an  American  firm 
as  being  the  result  of  grafting  Catherine  Mermet 
upon  Marechal  Niel,  and  was  much  praised.— R. 


ROSE  NOTES  FROM  ESSEX. 

Amongst  the  m. re  succes&ful  exhibitors  of  Roses 
this  year  are  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  whose 
nursery  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Col- 
chester station.  Although  many  things  are  grown 
besides  Roses,  these  are  the  leading  feature,  and 
covei  much  space  on  an  exposed  hilly  spot,  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  good  deep  loam.  The  majority  of 
the  plants  are  upon  the  cutting  Brier  stock,  and 
throughout  they  are  in  the  best  of  health,  being 
lately  in  full  blcom,  although  early  in  the  season 
they  were  in  perfection. 

For  many  years  this  firm  has  been  established 
here,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  such  a  healthy  col- 
lection of  the  leading  types,  both  of  Hybrid  Per- 
I-etual  and  Tea-scented.  Even  now  we  see  much 
written  about  the  tenderness  of  Tea  Roses,  but 
on  this  exposed  position  they  thrive  remarkably 
well.  The  platts  are  cut  hard  back,  and  no  pro- 
tection is  afforded  except  in  very  severe  weather, 
when  a  little  Bracken  is  placed  amongst  them. 
All  classes  are  grown,  standards,  dwarfs  and  pot 
plants,  whilst  the  stocks  also  comprise  the  usual 
kinds,  but  the  cutting  Brier  predominates.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  merely  a  list  of  varieties,  but 
may  point  out  a  few  of  those  that  have  been  excep- 
tionally fine  this  year.  It  is  important  to  know 
which  succeed  best  in  such  a  year  as  the  present, 
one  of  the  most  trying  on  record. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  largely  grown  in  this 
nursery,  and,  as  we  had  occasion  to  previously 
lemark,  the  dark-coloured  varieties  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  Louis  van  Houtte  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  of  this  class,  the  flowers  excep- 
tionally fragrant  and  brilliant  red,  suffused  with 
a  crimson  tone.  Fragrance  is  not  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  newer  Roses,  and  this  is  a  failing 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  consider  a 
scentless  Rose  of  comparatively  little  value,  how- 
ever beautiful  its  form  or  colour.  Beauty  of 
Waltham  is  a  fine  kind,  and  well  represented  in 
this  nursery.  The  flowers  are  bright  red,  of 
splendid  shape,  and  sweetly  scented.  Gustave 
Piganeau  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  kinds 
anongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  this  opinion  is 
held  by  all  the  best  Rose  growers,  although  it  is 
chiefly  as  a  show  Rose  that  it  commands  attention. 
A  variety  not  yet  very  common  is  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  a  good  exhibition  kind,  the  flowers  highly 
fragrant    and    of   a   vermilion    shade    of  colour. 


deepening  to  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  petals ; 
and  Silver  Queen  is  also  thought  much  of,  the 
flowers  of  excellent  cupped  form  and  silvery  blush 
in  colour,  deepening  more  to  a  rose  tint  in  the 
centre.  Prince  Arthur,  Victor  Hugo  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  amongst  the  dark  coloured  Roses 
have  appeared  to  distinct  advantage.  We  think 
the  last-mentioned  kind  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
Roses  in  cultivation,  and  is  of  superb  colour, 
velvety  crimson,  the  form  of  the  blooms  very  full. 
We  singled  these  out  of  the  repreientative  collec- 
tion grown  on  the  hilly  slopes  as  of  especial 
beauty  in  this  year  of  uninterrupted  sunshine. 

In  the  eastern  counties,  amongst  the  Tea  Roses 
Jean  Ducher  seems  to  have  succeeded  better  than 
other  varieties,  as  from  notes  we  have  made  it  has 
been  good  in  almost  every  nursery  and  garden 
where  Roses  are  grown.  With  Messrs.  Prior  ex- 
ceptionally fine  also  have  been  the  leading  varie- 
ties, such  as  Anna  Ollivier,  tlie  beautiful  Ernest 
Metz,  one  of  the  best  of  all  for  the  garden  or  exhi- 
bition ;  Edith  Gifford,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Princess  of  Wales,  The  Bride, 
and  Viscountess  Folkestone,  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  much  confused  Hybrid  Tea  class. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  garden  Roses, 
which  will  be  largely  grown  in  the  future,  as  a 
love  is  springing  up  for  these  charming  types. 
Many  are  unfortunately  very  difficult  to  get,  but 
we  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  in  the  reach  of  all 
who  require  the  fine  old  favourites  that  made  gar- 
dens gay  in  years  gone  by.  Amongst  the  Noi- 
settes, Caroline  Kuster  has  been  remarkably  good, 
and  it  is  a  lovely  Rose  when  in  full  beauty,  the 
flowers  large,  of  globular  form,  and  pale  yellow, 
whilst  they  are  produced  very  freely.  The  Poly- 
antha  class  is  of  great  importance  for  the  garden, 
and  the  leading  kinds  are  grown  in  this  nursery. 
Scarcely  sufficient  use  is  made  of  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  in  cultivation,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
of  vigorous  habit  and  exceptionally  free,  making  a 
gay  show  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  re- 
cently saw  a  large  bed  of  them  which  was  as 
bright  as  in  midsummer.  One  of  the  best  kinds  is 
Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  producing  clusters  of 
good  double,  sweetly  scented  white  flowers,  each 
like  a  little  rosette.  Gloire  des  Polyantha  is  a 
charming  kind,  the  flowers  rich  rose,  shading  off  to 
white  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  another  gem  is 
Mignonette,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  neatly 
shaped  flowers  of  a  rosy  colour.  A  good  mass  of 
this  is  full  of  charm,  and  to  this  selection  may  be 
added  Perle  d'Or,  the  flowers  of  a  nankeen-yellow, 
deepening  to  orange  in  the  centre. 

The  China  Roses  are  also,  we  are  pleased  to  see, 
becoming  popular,  and  when  planted  in  bold  groups 
they  are  exceedingly  bright,  forming  neat  dwarf 
plants  smothered  with  bloom  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, continuing  far  into  the  autumn  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Such  a  variety  as  Fabvier 
is  most  effective  in  the  garden.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  thin,  but  the  colour  is  brilliant  scarlet, 
a  peculiarly  bright  and  showy  shade,  and  the  plant 
is  dwarf.  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy  is  a  beautiful 
kind,  but  not  so  well  known  as  some  of  the  older 
varieties.  It  undoubtedly  will  get  popular  by 
reason  of  the  bright  rosy  coloured  flowers.  The 
common  China  Rose  is  delightful  in  the  garden, 
and  the  plant,  like  the  majority  of  its  class,  is  ex- 
ceptionally free.  Although  we  do  not  say  a  word 
against  exhibition  Roses,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  true  garden  Roses  are  becoming  more 
grown  each  year,  and  deserve  to  be  planted  freely 
in  bold  masses. 

Those  who  are  ardent  exhibitors  should  read 
our  reports  of  the  earlier  shows  to  know  the  varie- 
ties that  have  proved  most  successful  this  year  in 
particular  with  this  firm,  although  we  have  in  these 
brief  notes  pointed  out  a  few  that  deserve  special 
attention. 

Notes  on  Roses. — Sept  ember  and  October  have 
been  splendid  months  for  Roses.  During  the 
former  I  had  a  good  show  of  bloom,  and  the 
splendid  rains  of  October  have  made  it  easy  and 
safe  to  lift  such  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  were 
ripe.  I  have  been  busy  potting  up  the  latter, 
and  also  those  of  the  dwarf  Teas  that  had  become 


well  matured  owing  to  the  dry  autumn.  If  mild 
weather  should  last  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
recent  rains  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  late  and 
somewhat  injurious  growth  upon  those  plants 
which  are  already  matured,  but  the  young  wood 
upon  Teas  and  Noisettes  will  continue  to  produce 
a  few  very  good  blooms.  Plants  look  remarkably 
well ;  they  are  sufficiently  strong  without  being  in 
any  w.iy  coarse  or  sappy,  and  are  likely  to  pass 
through  the  winter  well.  Those  upon  walls  are 
ripening  satisfactorily,  and  do  not  carry  so  much 
young  growth  at  the  end  of  strong  shoots  as  is 
usual  during  a  mild  autumn.  Climbers  in  parti- 
cular are  very  healthy.  Early  planting  is  a  great 
advantage.  The  sooner  after  October  that  one 
can  secure  a  stock  of  hedge  Briers  and  get  them 
planted  the  better.  In  planting  these  for  stocks 
the  majority  of  amateurs  do  not  trim  off  the  coarse, 
knobby  roots  freely  enough.  The  medium-sized 
roots  should  not  be  removed.  When  hard  trimmed, 
the  root  is  more  [healthy  and  not  so  apt  to  split 
off  when  lifting  the  future  Rose  tree  for  trans- 
planting to  its  permanent  quarters.  These  older 
knobs  of  sucker-like  growth  also  produce  a  quan- 
tity of  suckers  year  after  year,  while  much  of  the 
wood  dies  as  time  goes  on.  If  the  hedge  Briers 
are  collected  and  planted  early,  they  root  more 
freely,  often  becoming  fairly  well  rooted  before 
hard  weather  sets  in.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
other  stocks  as  well  as  with  early-planted  Roses, 
Cuttings  of  Manetti,  De  la  Grefferaie,  Brier,  Poly- 
antha, Sec,  should  all  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
Strong  growing  Roses  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  Ulrich  Brunner  class  will  root  almost  as  freely 
as  the  various  Rose  stocks,  and  where  own-root 
Roses  are  in  request  it  is  well  to  propagate  a  few 
in  this  way.  The  Chinas  and  Mosses  are  easily 
increased  from  cuttings,  wood  that  is  about  three 
parts  ripe  rooting  freely. — R. 

Rose  Pride  of  Reigate.— Of  all  striped  Roses 
this  ssems  to  be  the  best,  but,  like  the  majority,  it 
is  not  constant.  One  of  my  plants  produced  a  few 
true  flowers  early  this  year,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards the  same  plant  was  carrying  a  fair  example 
of  Comtesse  d'Oxford.  This  autumn  I  had  a  bloom 
upon  it  that  was  a  counterpart  of  Pride  of  Waltham 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  carrying  striped 
blossoms.  I  am  not  writing  of  more  than  one 
plant,  as  I  have  a  bed  consisting  of  a  specimen  of 
each  variety,  so  that  I  am  quite  certain  it  is  the 
same  root  which  has  varied  so  much.  I  believe 
that  both  Pride  of  Reigate  and  Pride  of  Waltham 
sported  from  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  my  plant  evidently  partakes  of  all 
three.  Most  of  the  striped  Roses  are  very  variable, 
and  I  shall  watch  closely  for  similar  freaks  in  the 
case  of  Merrie  England  and  Mrs.  Harkness,  both 
sports  from  Heinrich  Schultbeis. — R. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUJVIS. 

There  are  several  novelties  in  bloom  here  at 
this  early  date,  which  will,  if  I  mistake  not, 
take  a  high  position  in  collections  for  some  time 
to  come.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  an  eminent 
Chrysanthemum  expert  that  any  noted  variety 
of  the  Japanese  type  remains  popular  only  four 
or  five  years,  and  after  that  time  is  either 
superseded  or,  through  the  high  cultivation 
which  obtains  at  the  present  day,  degener- 
ates. To  support  the  latter  view  Mme.  C. 
Audiguier  may  be  cited.  This  variety  exhibited 
in  .such  splendid  form  a  few  years  back,  al- 
though still  grown  by  many,  is  .seldom  now  seen 
in  anything  like  perfection.  On  the  other  hand, 
E.  Molyueux  appears  to  have  come  to  stay 
longer  indeed  than  the  term  mentioned,  but 
whether  this  kind,  Viviand  Morel,  Sunflower, 
and  the  like  will  ever  be  beaten  in  their  respec- 
tive colours  remains  to  be  seen.  The  first  four 
to    be    named    were    raised     by     M.     Calvat, 
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Grenoble,  France,  a  name  of  recent  prominence 
in  connection  with  the  Chrysanthomuui,  but, 
judged  by  tlio  staiubird  of  liia  first  eil'orts,  wu 
may  (.'xpeot  from  him  varieties  of  surpassiiiy 
excellence. 

M.MK.  Thkuksk  Kky  is,  I  think,  the  hand- 
somest creamy  white  variety  yet  seen.  It  is  of 
graceful  form  and  lartre  size,  the  llorets  remark- 
ably rich.  It  has  in  addition  a  remarkably  dwarf 
growth  and  good  oonstitiilion. 

President  Boiuol  is  another  loose-flowering 
Japanese  kind  of  a  tine  type.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
shade  of  purple-rose  and  the  reverse  of  the  florets 
yellow.  This  combination  gives  a  capital  contrast 
and  is  very  showy.  The  plant  grows  about  3  feet 
high. 

Mmi;.  Edoi'AHI)  liisv  has  a  pleasing  blush-pink 
tint  and  is  of  large  dimensions.  .\t  first  it  opens 
wiih  the  tips  of  the  florets  turned  up,  but  when 
fully  developed  they  recurve  and  give  a  bloom  of 
not  too  formal  symmetry.  It  is  a  strong  grower 
of  medium  height. 

Vicn  Presiuent  Calvat  belongs  to  the  large, 
wide-petalled  class  like  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  is  the 
stoutest  in  wood  and  leaf  I  have  yet  seen.  The 
flowers  are  not  of  remarkable  diameter,  but  of 
great  depth.  Its  colour  is  a  chestnut  shade  of 
crimson  with  old  gold  re"erse.  As  an  exhibition 
bloom  it  will  be  esteemed,  but  for  other  purposes 
it  is  too  stiff  and  heavy. 

Kentish  Yellow  will  add  to  the  fame  of 
Messrs.  Cinnell,  who  have  either  raised  or  intro- 
duced such  sterling  kinds  as  E.  Molyneu.x,  Ava- 
lanche, Sunflower,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  The  new 
one  may  be  classed  with  them,  as  it  is  the  finest 
light  yellow  Japanese  variety  in  cultivation.  The 
bloom  is  massive  and  graceful,  and  colour  remark- 
ably clear,  while  the  plant  is  short  in  growth.  My 
plants  of  this  are  not  a  yard  high. 

Ida  Prass  is  an  incurved  Japanese  that  was 
sent  from  America  a  couple  of  seasons  ago,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  known.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  flesh-pink  in  colour.  It  is  a 
capital  grower  and  should  become  a  popular  sort 
with  exhibitors. 

Mme.  Makie  Constans  —  This  variety  was 
noted  last  year  as  of  much  promise.  Another 
season  has  confirmed  my  view  of  it  as  an  early 
Chrysanthemum  for  any  purpose.  It  is  a  capital 
grower.  The  bloom  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 
lon^,  thin,  and  narrow  florets  of  lovely  hanging 
form.     The  colour  is  creamy  white. 

Baron  Hiiwch. — In  this  we  have  the  most 
notable  incurved  variety  of  recent  years.  It  re- 
sembles in  ch.iracter  of  growth  and  flower,  as  well 
as  earliness,  the  variety  Refulgens.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fieer  and  the  bloom  larger  and  more  double. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  dark  buff.  An  EngUsh 
seedling. 

Vice  Preside.nt  Jules  Barigney.— This  is  a 
seedling  from  France,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to 
those  who  exhibit  incurved  Chrysanthemums.  Its 
fault,  as  a  useful  kind  for  other  purposes,  is  a 
rather  tall  habit,  my  plant  being  G  feet  high.  The 
flower  is  of  large  size,  somewhat  after  the  variety 
Lord  Wolseley  in  build  and  petal.  Light  buff  in 
colour. 

M.  Martignac  is  a  rich  yellow  incurved  of  fair 
size.  The  florets  are  well  formed.  It  is  of  medium 
hibit  and  a  most  useful  addition.  H.  S. 


Chrysanthemum    Charles     Davis.— When 

it  was  known  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of  ('amberwell,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  a  yellow  sport  of  Viviand  Morel, 
it  created  much  interert.  I  lately  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  noveity  in  its  various  stages 
of  development  in  Mr.  Agate's  Chrysanthemum 
nursery  at  Ilavant,  and  I  must  say  that  I  ad- 
mire it  very  much.  In  habit  of  growth  Charles  Davis 
is  the  counterpart  of  its  parent,  the  flowers  being 
produced  on  plants  barely  :',  feet  high.  The  blooms 
vary  much  in  colour  according  to  the  "  taking"  of 
the  buds.  The  blooms  opening  from  early  formed 
buds  are  pale  primrose,  decidedly  pleasing.  The 
second   buds  develop  blooms  of  Ihe  cjl'ur    most 


required  in  the  Japanese  section.  The  centre  opens 
deep  yellow,  which  passes  to  a  lighter  tint  towards 
the  outside  of  the  blooms  with  age.  The  petals 
have  here  and  there  a  tinge  of  (colour  in  them 
The  later  blooms  correspond  with  the  published 
desoiiption — canary-yellow,  beautifully  tinted  with 
rosy  bronze.  They  measure  fully  S  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  promise  to  be  of  proportionate  depth 
and  solidity.— E.  Molvniux. 

Chrysanthemum  William  Tucker. — This 
Japanese  variety  is  of  American  origin.  Owing  to 
its  earliness  it  is  seldom  seen  upon  the  exhibition 
table,  but  this  year  it  promises  to  take  a  high 
position.  The  plants  were  much  later  in  making 
the  customary  natural  breaks,  so  that  the  formation 
of  the  buds  was  prolonged  sufficiently  to  ensure 
the  blooms  expanding  later  than  usual.  As  a 
specimen  plant  this  promises  to  be  an  acquisition. 
In  colour  W.  Tucker  is  described  as  being  delicate 
rose. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Watson. — For  group- 
ing or  decoration  this  reflexed  Japanese  is  worth 
a  note.  As  a  front  row  bloom  in  a  large  collection 
in  a  cut  state  it  is  not  to  be  despised,  the  colour 
being  charming,  one  of  those  warm  shades  of  yellow 
that  at  once  catch  the  eye.  In  formation  the  flowers 
closely  resemble  those  of  Avalanche,  and  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  call  it  a  yellow  Avalanche.  The 
habit  is  good,  not  too  tall,  and  the  flowers  are 
freely  produced. 


EARLY  CHRYSANTHE.MUMS. 

If  we  have  one  cause  of  complaint  this  year,  it 
must  certainly  be  the  very  disappointing  results 
that  have  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  newly- 
introduced  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  .scarcely 
flowered  at  all.  Whether  the  season  is  at  fault 
or  that  grower.s  have  not  been  suthciently  in- 
terested in  these  novelties  to  do  them  full  jus- 
tice, I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  inquiries  I  have 
made  certainly  have  not  been  productive  of 
anything  like  the  favourable  responses  expected, 
considering  the  way  in  which  these  new  varie- 
ties were  praised  a  few  seasons  since.  It  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we 
are  almost  in  the  same  position  as  we  were 
years  ago,  viz.,  that  the  old-established  sorts 
are  still  the  best,  and  that  the  new  ones  .stand 
a  very  good  chance  of  being  discarded  almost 
entirely. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  and  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Camber- 
well,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  all  the  best  of  the 
new  earlies,  but  with  what  results  the  reader 
will  best  judge  when  he  peruses  the  following 
notes.  Dealing  with  those  at  the  first-men- 
tioned place,  Lady  Fitzwygram,  a  pure  white 
Japanese,  very  dwarf  and  almost  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Desgrange  family,  was  good  ;  General 
Hawkes,  a  dwarf  Japanese,  colour  amaranth, 
with  a  silvery  reverse,  and  Ryecroft  Glory,  a 
deep  golden  yellow  (lower  of  the  same  type,  with 
medium-sized  flowers,  were  also  attractive,  but 
these  were  not  of  Continental  origin,  as  those 
of  which  we  have  heard  most  are  said  to  be. 
Nearly  all  the  early  sorts  recently  sent  out  by 
M.  Dclaux  and  grown  in  the  open  at  Lewis- 
ham  were  not  even  showing  colour,  being  about 
as  forward  as  Lady  Selborne  and  Margot 
grown  under  similar  comlitions.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  because  earlies 
are  of  little  service  elsewhere  than  in  such  a 
po.sition.  The  old  pompon  early-flowered  Chry- 
santhemums like  Lyon,  Alice  Butcher,  Flora, 
La  Vierge,  White  Lady,  Ac,  were  much  more 
advanced  and  appeared  to  maintain  their  right 
to  be  called  earlies  far  more  than  the  new 
ones.  All  I  could  discover  worthy  of  atten- 
tion were  Mme.  B.  Yung,  a  Japanese  crimson- 
coloured   flower  ;  Mme.  Mario  Cjnstans,  a  b'ght 


lemon-yellow  Japanese,  with  long  thin  florets  ; 
Gloire  do  Mezin,  another  Japanese,  rather 
glolmlar  in  form,  of  a  pretty  shade  of  golden 
bronze  ;  M.  le  Ministre  Li'on  B'mrgeois,  a 
.lajjanrse  flower  of  good  size,  colour  violet- rose, 
with  golden  centre  ;  Mme.  .loanno  Faillicret, 
another  Japanese,  colour  blush-pink;  (ieorges 
Devercd,  something  similar  to  an  early  Source 
d'Or  ;  and  Louis  Lionnet,  a  pretty  flower 
of  the  Japanese  type,  golden  salmon  and  yel- 
low. 

The  blooms  at  Camberwell  consisted  mainly 
of  a  difl'erent  sort,  being  varieties  of  what  we 
might  term  semi-early  or  ( )ctober-flowering 
kinds,  and  in  size  more  like  the  later 
kinds  for  exhibition.  L'Ami  Etienne,  a 
light  mi.uvd-coloured  flower,  a  Japanese  in- 
curved, was  in  good  form  ;  I'lsere,  another 
of  similar  massive  build,  colour  pure  white  ; 
Louise,  a  deep  tnassive  incurved  Japanese, 
tinted  blush,  and  Fredk.  Hau.sford,  creamy  white, 
tinged  chamois  in  the  centre,  a  good  flower  ; 
were  perhaps  the  best.  Mile.  Thcn'se  Rey,  a 
large  white  Japanese,  and  Charles  Davis,  the 
bronze  sport  from  \'iviand  Morel,  were  also 
well  out;  but  perhaps  all  those  mentioned 
might,  with  a  little  less  skilful  cultivation,  be 
retarded,  and  consequently  come  into  flower 
very  little,  if  at  all,  before  the  time  of  the 
ordinary  shows.  Here  also  was  a  goodly  array 
of  the  well-known,  old-established,  early-flower- 
ing sorts,  for  which  Mr.  Davis  has  long  been 
noted. 

It  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  we 
are  still  a  long  way  off  securing  anything  like 
thoroughly  genuine  large-flowering  early  Chry- 
santhemums. CllliYSANTII. 


SUOBT      OTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Nisbet.— This  Japan- 
ese variety  is  likely  to  be  useful  for  grouping, 
being  rich  in  colour  and  of  dwarf  habit.  The 
colour  is  amaranth. 

Chrysanthemum  Anna  Hartshorn. — B'or 
October  flowering  this  Japanese  variety  deserves  a 
foremost  place.  The  petals  incurve  loosely  and 
are  of  good  substance,  the  colour  being  of  the 
faintest  of  blush-pir  k  on  a  white  ground. 

Chrysanthemum  Excelsior.— For  exhibition 
this  Japanese  kind  promises  to  be  a  decided 
acquisition,  the  colour  bright  rose-cerise,  with  a 
silver  reverse.  The  bloom  is  large,  but  of  a  depth 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  width  ;  the  habit  of 
growth  is  not  too  tall. 

Chrysanthemum  Marquise  de  Paris.— 
This  Japanese  kind  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class 
yel  introduced.  The  blooms  are  of  large  size,  quite 
full  in  the  centre  ;  the  colour  white,  flushed  with 
pink  in  the  centre,  which  passes  to  pure  white 
with  age.  As  an  October  exhibition  flower  it  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  yet  introduced. 

Chrysanthemum  Puritan.  —  Whether  this 
kind  is  pure  white,  characteristic  of  those  blooms 
that  expand  during  the  month  of  October,  or  the 
pink  colour  of  the  broad  incurving  petals  in  Novem- 
ber, it  matters  little ;  both  are  decidedly  attractive. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Japanese  section  of 
recent  introduction,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is 
excellent. 

Chrysanthemum  William  Seward..— The 
present  condition  of  the  plants  of  this  Japanese 
kind,  bids  fair  to  sustain  last  teason's  reputation. 
In  habit  of  growth  it  is  dwarf,  yet  robust ;  the 
blooms  are  opening  in  that  free  manner  so  pleasing 
to  cultivators.  It  is  a  gre.it  improvement  on  Jeanne 
D^laux,  the  deep  rich  blackish  crimson  colour  being 
more  attractive  than  in  that  old  variety. 

Chrysanthemum  Vice-President  Jules 
Barigney  is  an  incurved  kind,  raised  by  M.  Delaux 
presumably   from  seed,  and  sent  out   first  under 
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the  name  of  President  Carnot,  but  since  altered 
to  the  above.  In  colour  it  is  chestnut,  suffused 
with  buff,  the  petals  being  of  medium  size.  It  is 
described  as  rich  crimson  on  the  inside  of  the 
petals,  but  a  trne  incurved  bloom  ought  not  to 
exhibit  the  inner  part  of  its  petals. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne.— This 

has  a  very  large,  but,  unfortunately,  coarse  flower. 
Evidently  it  is  very  vigorous.  Strong  plants  must 
bear  half  a  dozen  blooms  instead  of  the  orthodox 
three  to  reduce  their  size,  when  they  are  rich  in 
colour  and  more  even  in  the  petal.  It  is  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  the  outer  florets  are 
arranged  in  the  largest  blooms  that  gives  it  a 
coarse  appearance.  The  colour  is  rosy  blush.— E.  M. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Antirrhinum  Hendersoni.— We  have  a  very 
pretty  Snapdragon  under  this  name  from  Messrs. 
Dioksons  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  flower  are  marked  with  magenta.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  striking  flower,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  its  effect  in  the  open  air. 

A  mammoth  flower.— In  the  window  of  Mr. 
Watkins,  of  Slindon,  is  a  large  Sunflower  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  It  measures  3  feet  1  inch  in 
circumference,  and  weighs  .SJ  lbs.,  being  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  village.  Mr.  Watkins 
is  also  in  the  possession  of  a  Laburnum  tree,  which 
has  bloomed  a  third  time  this  season. 

Chelone  barbate,  although  usually  seen 
dotted  here  and  there  in  the  border,  is  really  a  fine 
plant  for  massing  or  to  fill  a  distinct  bed.  We 
recently  saw  it  used  with  excellent  effect  in  this 
way,  the  tall  slender  spikes  of  brightly  coloured 
flowers  making  a  beautiful  show.  It  is  easily 
grown  and  blooms  late,  lasting  in  beauty  over  a 
considerable  season. 

Chrysanthemum  Coral  ftueen.— This  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  October  section  of  deco- 
rative Chrysanthemums.  It  is  of  free  growth 
with  a  good  habit,  and  also  free  flowering.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  resembles  that  of  Carnation 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  with  a  tint  of  rose.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  very  desirable  variety  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  or  for  cutting. — A.  Y. 

Begonia  Hartiana  gracilis.— The  note  on 
this  beautiful  Begonia  from  Mr.  Smith  in  The 
Garden  (p.  310)  is  opportune.  Mr.  Smith's  re- 
marks will  doubtless  induce  those  who  grow  the 
plant  in  houses  to  try  it  out  of  doors,  where  its 
lovely  pink  flowers  and  fine  leafage  would  tell.  We 
seem  to  be  getting  away  from  the  ordinary  tuber- 
ous Begonias  in  the  garden,  and  planting  such 
things  as  the  semperflorens  type,  which  certainly 
are  very  showy,  whilst  creating  a  change. 

Zinnias  have  been  remarkably  beautiful  this 
year,  evidently  enjoying  the  hot  weather.  We 
never  remember  to  have  seen  them  finer,  and  when 
planted  in  bold  masses  they  have  a  rich  effect. 
The  deep  crimson  colours  are  the  best,  and  show  up 
well  if  kept  distinct.  In  visiting  gardens  and 
nurseries  recently  we  have  been  surprised  at  the 
freshness  of  Zinnias  even  after  many  other  things 
have  been  long  past.  They  are  rather  stiff,  but  so 
showy  and  bright,  that  in  e^ery  garden  good  use 
should  be  made  of  the  best  colours. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  at  Camberwell.- It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Starworts  are  excellent 
town  flowers.  A  large  collection  of  all  the  best 
varieties  is  grown  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Lilford 
Road  Nursery,  Camberwell,  and  they  flower  with 
remarkable  freedom,  although  this  nursery  is  in 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of 
the  metropolis.  An  increasing  interest  is  taken  in 
this  charming  family,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  best  kinds  are  more  grown  than  formerly. 

The  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi)  was 
very  bright  recently  in  the  Swanley  Nursery. 
This  IS  a  fine  hardy  plant  for  late  autumn  and 
winter  effect,  and  should  be  grown  in  bold  clumps 


or  colonies.  We  once  saw  a  large  bed  of  it,  which 
supplied  many  bright  shoots  for  decoration.  The 
large  orange-red  calyces  last  well  when  cut,  never 
losing  in  any  degree  their  distinctive  colouring. 
A  warm  position  is  essential,  and  the  soil  must  be 
light.  The  present  year  has  exactly  suited  the 
Physalis,  but  it  is  usually  very  free  if  the  position  is 
not  too  cold  and  damp. 

Funkia  grandiflora  has  proved  a  splendid  hot 
weather  plant.  Ceitain  things,  as  the  Belladonna 
Lily,  have  flowered  remarkably  well  this  autumn. 
This  Funkia  is  very  uncertain,  as  it  blooms  late, 
and  frosts  often  spoU  the  lovely  white  fragrant 
flowers.  The  position  must  be  warm  and  the  soil 
light,  otherwise  failure  results.  It  is  hopeless  to 
expect  good  flowers  unless  these  conditions  are 
given.  In  ordinary  years  the  only  good  results 
are  got  from  pot  specimens,  and  it  is  well  worth 
growing  largely  thus  for  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories.    It  is  synonymous  with  F.  japonica. 

Plumbago  Larpentae.- This  is  a  bright  and 
attractive  plant  when  one  can  induce  it  to  flower 
freely,  but  according  to  my  experience  of  it,  unless 
in  hot,  dry  summers  like  the  past,  it  is  rather  shy 
in  this  respect.  1  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  thoroughly  hardy  plant 
but  it  evidently  likes  hot  weather,  and  then  it 
appears  to  flower  freely  enough.  But,  like  its, 
greenhouse  relatives,  the  flowers  only  last  a  couple 
of  days.  It  enjoys  a  rather  poor,  but  warm,  dry  soil 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  if  this  can  be  afforded, 
although  the  plants  under  my  care  are  out  in  the 
open  border. — T.  A. 

Camellias  in  fruit  outdoors.  —I  send  you  a 
seed-pod  cut  from  a  plant  put  out  in  April,  IK.sy,  and 
fully  exposed  to  east  and  north  winds.  It  has  flowered 
freely  every  season  since  planted.  This  season  it 
flowered  in  the  latter  half  of  March  and  through- 
out April.  It  is  a  dark  crimson  semi-double 
variety.  I  have  forty-six  of  the  best  varieties 
planted  out.  They  all  flourish  and  flower  equally 
well  and  in  all  situations,  and  I  have  never  had  a 
plant  hurt  with  frost.  The  two  first  were  planted 
out  in  1881  on  a  sandy  clay  subsoil.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  pods  on  the  plant. — F.  T.  Barry, 
St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Windsor. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  from  Ireland.— I  send 
you  a  box  of  new  Michaelmas  Daisies,  all  self-sown 
seedlings  ;  some  of  them  are  fine.  Magnifique  is 
by  far  the  best  blue  Aster  yet  known.  Grandis  is 
also  good,  but  different  in  habit,  being  very 
erect,  while  Magnifique  is  semi-prostrate.  Delicatus 
is  one  of  the  prettiest,  a  beautiful  lilac-blush.  This 
weather  is  most  satisfactory  for  the  white  flowering 
kinds,  of  which  Purity,  Madonna,  and  Niveus  are 
all  excellent  in  their  way,  but  the  prettiest  of  all 
is  White  Queen,  one  of  this  year's  seedlings,  and 
only  18  inches  high.  As  it  is  upon  a  rather  poor  bank 
it  may  grow  taller  under  better  conditions.— T.  S. 

Zauschneria  californica.— Until  the  past  hot 
summer  the  above  plant  has  been  more  or  less  dis- 
appointing. The  difliculty  has  been  to  establish  it, 
and  even  when  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  to  grow 
a  little,  the  flowers  were  very  few  ;  but  during  the 
past  summer  it  has  flowered  continuously  and  has 
been  one  of  the  brightest  hardy  plants  in  the  gar- 
den. It  evidently  succeeds  best  in  a  hot,  dry 
summer,  for  it  must  have  been  as  dry  at  the  roots 
as  a  bone  for  months  together,  yet  it  grew  ram- 
pantly and  flowered  profusely.  I  have  to-day 
divided  it  into  a  number  of  goodly  sized  pieces  and 
made  a  mass  of  it  a  yard  or  more  across.  Perhaps 
I  have  done  wrong  by  interfering  with  it,  but  I 
like  good  bold  masses  of  everything  in  the  hardy 
plant  borders,  and  detest  puny  dot  plants.— T.  A. 

Seedling  Disas.- At  Kew  several  new  kinds 
have  been  raised  of  recent  years,  and  a  good  hybrid 
is  Premier,  which  was  given  a  first-class  certificate 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  October  10.  It  is  a  cross  between  D.  Veitchi, 
itself  a  hybrid,  and  D.  tripetaloides,  which  is  a  re- 
markably robust  and  free  blooming  species,  exactly 
the  type  to  use  as  a  parent.  Curiously,  the  hybrid 
named  Premier  has  got  comparatively  little  of  the 
D.  tripetaloides  character,  the  flowers  showing  few 
traces  of  the  spotting,  characteristic  of  that  species. 


It  is  more  like  D.  grandiflora  as  regards  the  habit 
and  foliage,  the  spike  rising  about  2  feet  in  height 
and  bearing  a  number  of  flowers,  each  of  a  bright 
rosy  colour  and  about  1|  inches  across.  Such 
Orchids  as  these  are  likely  to  get  really  popular,  aa 
they  are  bright  and  easily  grown,  simply  because 
vigorous. 

Iris  alata. — This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
hardy  things  that  bloom  in  late  autumn  and 
winter.  It  was  recently  in  bloom  with  Mr.  T.S.Ware 
at  Tottenham,  and  is  pleasing  either  in  pots  or  at 
the  base  of  a  warm,  sheltered  wall.  Like  the 
Colchicums  and  autumn  Crocuses,  the  flowers  get 
splashed  by  heavy  rains  if  on  a  border.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  amongst  Stonecrop  or  similar 
creeping  plants  to  prevent  the  delicately  coloured 
blooms  being  sullied.  There  are  many  sheltered 
spots  in  gardens  where  they  are  seen  in  perfect 
beauty.  The  flowers  differ  considerably  in  colour, 
but  the  prevailing  tone  is  a  kind  of  mauve-blue, 
the  veins  of  a  deeper  shade,  whilst  the  fragrance 
is  hke  that  of  the  Lilac.  The  growth  is  sheathing, 
and  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Leek.  A  few 
potfuls  of  this  Iris  in  the  greenhouse  in  late 
October  or  November  are  very  pleasing. 

A  large  Holly  tree.— A  Holly  tree  within  ten 
paces  of  my  house,  which  is  1010  feet  above  the 
sea,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  report  which 
was  made  on  it  in  January,  1836,  and  at  that  time 
the  tree  "  measured  in  circumference  above  the 
roots  thereof  27  feet  6  inches,  and  estimated  to  be 
tJO  feet  in  height  and  is  very  branchy,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  it  is  400  years  old."  The 
circumference  of  the  tree  now  is  30  feet  and  its 
height  43  feet.  It  has  sixteen  main  branches, 
measuring  in  circumference  1 1  feet  7  inches,  8  feet 
2  inches,  &c.  It  covers  a  circle  the  diameter  of 
which  is  54  feet,  and  its  branches  have  numerous 
initials  and  dates  cut  on  them,  those  which  can 
be  still  deciphered  ranging  from  1700  to  1864. 
The  most  legible  is  that  of  J.  Broughton,  Aug.  22, 
1 7,56,  which  is  almost  as  clear  as  the  day  on  which 
it  was  cut.  Many  of  the  branches  are  half  eaten 
through  with  rot,  and  I  have  had  all  the  sixteen 
supported  by  iron  rods.  T'le  tree  stil!  shows  great 
vitality,  each  year  numerous  young  shoots  being 
produced.  It  is  rather  curious  that  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  is  another  large  HoUy  tree  which 
measures  17  feet  6  inches  in  circumference. — Geo. 
H.  Lloyd-Verney,  Cloohfaen, Llanidloes.  N.  Wales. 

The  leaves  of  October. — After  such  a  mar- 
vellous summer  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
autumn  glory  would  be  rich  beyond  that  of  or- 
dinary years.  The  glowing  tints  of  scarlet,  purple 
and  gold  defy  description.  The  Chestnuts,  Birches 
and  Poplars  never  were  of  purer  tone  in  their  rich 
golden  drapery.  The  Maples  are  conspicuous  in 
every  patch  in  which  they  stand.  The  scarlet  Oaks 
are  superb.  Willows,  Thorns  and  the  Mountain 
Ash  shine  and  sparkle  in  the  denser  masses  of  yet 
green  clumps.  On  the  houses  the  Virginian  Creeper 
is  beautiful.  A  walk  through  the  nurseries  at  this 
season  of  the  year  could  not  fail  to  offer  valuable 
suggestions  to  planters  and  those  contemplating 
garden  extension  and  improvement,  and  who  would, 
in  their  prospective  plans  and  arrangements,  make 
provision  for  autumn  effects  and  surprises.  We 
send  you  a  box  of  leaves  of  the  followiug : — 


Amelancliier  canadensis 

canaJousis  ovalis 
Ampelopsis  Kngelmanni 

Hoggi 

Veitchi  purpurea 
Acer  rufiuerve 

tataricum  ginnale 
Azalea  pontica 
Rerberis  Thunbergi 
Cornus  inascula 

sibirica 
Crataegus  crus-gaili 

Layi 

Oxyacautba  multiplex 


H  auiamelis  virginica 
Li(iuidambar  styraciflua 
Quercus  coccinea 

nigra 

palustris 

robur  laurifolia 
Rhus  Cotiuuti 

glabra 

radican.s 
Spiraea    prunifolia    flore- 

pleno 
Vaccinium     peunsylvaui- 

cnm 
Vitis  ^-iuifera  purpurea 


The  marks  of  drought  are  now  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  but  everything  is  splendidly  matured,  and 
trees  and  plants  are  in  rude  health  and  the  wood 
is  so  well  ripened  up  as  to  mark  the  season  all  the 
way  through  as  exceptional. — Dicksons,  Chester. 
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THE  WINTER  DAFFODIL. 

(sTERNIlElKilA    LUTEA.) 

Foil  nearly  three  huuJred  years  at  least  thia 
old  plant  has  occupied  a  place  iu  books  and 
gardens,  but  it  is  far  from  abundant  even  to- 
day. T  have  seen  it  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
(lardens  in  the  form  of  spreading  tufts  or 
nia.sses,  each  bearing  a  liuudrL'd  or  more  of  its 
golden  j-ellow  flowt'r.-i,  and  nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  it  quite  so  beautiful  and  free.  It  is  hardy 
enough  in  mo.st  gardtns,  but  .seems  to  reciuire 
a  warm  stony  or  saudy  soil  and  ]ilcnty  of  sun 
heat  in  order  to  make  it  blonm  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Here  for  years  I  had  large  clumps  of 
it  that  threw  up  rich  green  leaves  every 
autumn,  but  never  a  tlower,  until  I  removed 
the  bulbs  to  a  dry  and  sunny  border  where 
Belladonna  Lilies  do  well,  and  now  they  are 
very  pretty  as  seen  side  by  side.  This  is  a  by  no 
means  bad  combination,  since  the  naked  flower 
stalks  of  the  Amaryllis  look  all  the  better  for 
the  dark  green  herbage  afforded  by  the  Stern- 
bergia.  This  plant  is  very  variable,  being  dis- 
tributed over  a  wide  area  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  it  is  also 
found  in  Northern  Africa.  S.  exigua,  S.  Fis- 
cheriana,  S.  sicula,  S.  ivtnensis,  S.  graioa,  and 
one  or  two  others  are  merely  forms  of  S.  lutea, 
varying  but  little  in  size  and  hue.  There  are 
two  well-marked  forms  of  S.  lutea,  the  one 
having  much  larger  foliage  than  the  other,  and 
my  own  experience  is  that  the  narrower  and 
smaller  leaved  form  is  far  more  free-tlowering 
than  the  other.  Boissier,  in  his  "Flora  Orien- 
talLs,"  mentions  several  fine  kinds  of  Sternbergia 
not  as  yet  in  cultivation.  Flowering  as  does 
this  plant  along  with  autumnal  Croci,  /ephyr- 
antbes.  Cyclamens,  ami  Colchicums,  it  adds  the 
one  note  of  warm  yellow  that  they  all  lack  to 
the  rock  garden  or  the  bulb  garden. 

F.  W.  B. 
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took  its  place,  I  was  not  able  to  l)e  present,  but 
I  believe  no  amateur  entered  into  competition. 
The  Aijuariiim  had,  1  believe,  to  tell  the  same 
tale,  but  at  the  exhibition  of  tlie  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  there  was  on  August  24  a  held  day 
for  the  growers  for  sale.  But  here  iigain  the 
character  of  the  season  showed  itself.  Three  col- 
lections were  shown  by  Messrs.  IJurrell,  Hark- 
ness  and  Sous,  and  Kelway  and  Sons,  who  ob- 
tained prizes  in  the  order  I  have  named  them. 
Anyone  looking  at  the  stands  could  not  have  a 
moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
adjudication.  From  what  I  have  already  said, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  the  celebrated  Somerset 
growers  were  considerably  handicapped  by  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  and  making  all  allowance 
for  this,  the  superior  character  of  the  tlowers 
which  obtained  first  prize  was  manifest  to  all. 
I  have  for  some  time  maintained  that  Mr. 
Burrell's  flowers  are  the  fiuest  shown  by  any 
exhibitor.  He  has  for  some  years  grown  them 
on  the  splendid  loam  of  Cambridgeshire,  and 
has  got  into  a  strain  of  seedlings  which  I  believe 
are  likely  to  surpass  even  the  best  of  the  French 


This  season,  which  has  been  so  full  of  disap- 
pointments to  nearly  every  one  connected  with 
horticulture,  has  not  spared  the  growers  of  this 
beautiful  autumn  flower.  Especially  has  it  been 
hard  upon  amateurs,  of  whom,  to  tell  the  truth, 
there  are  but  very  few  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Never  during  the  twenty  years 
that  I  exhibited  were  there  more  than  three,  or 
at  the  most  four  competitors,  and  now  that  I 
have  practically  retired  from  exhibiting  the 
number  is  reduced  to  two — Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
of  Hitchin,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler,  of  Taun- 
ton. It  is  not  remarkable  then  that  so  little 
scope  is  given  for  their  exhibition  either  in  the 
metropolis  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
managers  of  shows  prefer  ofi'ering  prizes  for  a 
collection  which  induce  the  trade  to  send  up 
stands  of  100  or  120  blooms,  which,  of  course, 
add  to  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  exhibition, 
although  not  in  themselves  so  interesting  to  the 
amateur.  The  manner  in  which  the  season  has 
atiected  the  few  amateurs  whcjui  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  may  be  exemplititd  by  the 
case  of  Mr.  Fowler.  He  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  exhibiting  in  the  last  few  years  not  only  at 
Taunton,  but  at  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  and 
other  places  in  the  west.  This  season  he  could 
only  exhibit  at  the  exhibition  in  his  own  town, 
Taunton,  his  flowers — for  I  saw  his  garden  at 
the  time  of  the  show — being  all  past.  So  far 
as  the  metropolis  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
autumn  show  at  the  Crystal  Pahce,  and  at 
that   at   Earl's    Court,  which   to  some    extent 
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Winter  Daffodil  [Siernhergia  lutea). 


flowers.  He  has  not  saved  seed  at  random, 
but  has  been  careful  to  hybridise  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  good  form  and  substance, 
and  anyone  who  sees  the  new  kinds  which 
he  has  brought  forward  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me  in  this  statement.  As  to  colour, 
it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  say  in 
what  direction  this  will  be  found. 

There  are  so  many  tints  in  those  already  in 
cultivation,  that  any  one  of  them  may  assume 
the  predominance  in  the  seedlings,  and  they 
may  run  into  the  most  unlooked-for  variations. 
Nothing  seems  certain  in  this  respect,  and  the 
same  is  conspicuous  in  other  things  ;  thus  two 
white  Grapes  crossed  with  one  another  have 
produced  a  black  Grape,  and  I  have  a  seedling 
Gladiolus  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  saved 
from  flowers  at  which  the  bees  had  been  at  work 
amongst  flowers  of  most  diverse  colours, 
and  yet  it  has  not  a  spot  or  stain  of  any  colour, 
being  pure  white.  It  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  three  years  ago,  and  has  fully  main- 
tained its  character.  Probably,  however,  the 
finest  white  which  has  ever  been  raised  is  one 
called  Snowdon,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Burrell's, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  produces  hardly  any 
spawn,  and  therefore  will  be  f  f  very  little  use  ; 
indeed,  iu  many  white  flowers  thtre  sctras  to  be 


a  delicacy  of  constitution  which  detracts  from 
their  commercial  value.  Thus  Mme.  Desportes, 
which  was  sent  out  some  thirty  years  ago,  is 
now  as  dear  as  some  of  those  of  last  year, 
while  Albatross,  a  flower  of  throe  years  ago, 
does  not  seem  to  fall  in  j)rice,  probably  owing 
to  the  same  caiise.  It  is  not  until  a  sufticient 
number  of  roots  has  been  procured  from  spawn 
that  a  variety  can  be  sent  out. 

But  to  return  to  the  flowers  exhibited  at  the 
Agricultural    Hall,   the  following  are   some   of 
the    most    striking    in    Mr.    Burrell's    stand  : 
Auntie,  pale  creamy  rose,  shaded  with  straw  ; 
Archiduchesse   Marie  Christine,    white,  tinted 
and    flaked    carmine ;    Atlas,    pale    porcelain, 
lightly    tinted    and    striped   violet  ;    Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts,  lilac,  tinted  rose  and  purple  ; 
Cameleon,  slaty  lilac,  striped  white,  pale  orange 
blotch  ;    Carnation,    pale    flesh,    sufl'used  and 
tinted    carmine  ;    Con(iuerant,    dark    purplish 
carmine,   with  clear  white  blotch   and  bands  ; 
Crepuscule,  pale  porcelain,  tinted  lilac  ;  Cygnet 
(Burrell),    pale    lemon-white,    very    much  like 
Albatross;    Dalila,   bright   ro.se,  blotched   and 
striped  white  ;  Daubenton,  lilac,  sufl'used  vio- 
let ;  Dr.   Bailly,  bright  scarlet, 
blotched     carmine      on      white 
ground ;     Enchanteresse,     pale 
rosy      white,      lightly    striped 
violet ;  Eugene  Souchet,  bright 
rose,    large    white    blotch   and 
stripes  ;     Flambeau     (Burrell), 
orange-red,     white     lines     and 
white    blotch  ;     Formosa,    pale 
satin  rose,  striped  carmine,  with 
creamy    white     blotch  ;    Grand 
Rouge,  a  scarlet-crimson,  with 
small    violet     blotch  ;    Horace 
Veruet,  purple-red   stripes   and 
white  blotches  ;  lolanthe  (Bur- 
rell),   reddish    pink,    with   the 
lower  petals  banded  white  and 
feathered  crimson  ;  Le  Phayre, 
bright   red  ;    Le   Vesuve,    fiery 
red  ;    Mascarille,    salmon  -  rose, 
with      large      sulphur  -  yellow 
blotches    running  through    the 
petals;  Matador,  bright  cherry- 
red,  striped  and  blotched  white ; 
Nereide,    pale    lilac-rose,    with 
small  violet  blotches  ;   Ondine, 
white,    tinted   lilac    and   bluish 
violet   stripes  ;  Ovide,   purplish 
carmine,    stripes    and   blotches 
'  white  ;      Pasquin,      bright     scarlet  -  crimson, 
edge   of  petals   slate,  and  white  stripes ;  Pas- 
teur,  rose,    slightly    tinted    with    orange   and 
white  blotches  ;    Pollux,  carmine,  with    white 
blotches  ;  Pyramide,  clear  delicate  orange-rose, 
shading  to  amber  in  the  centre  ;  Rayon  d'Or, 
yellow,  with   red   stripes   and   purple    blotch  ; 
i  Stanley,  salmon-rose,  with  deeper  shading,  and 
small  ro.sy  yellow  blotch  ;  Sultane,  bright  car- 
mine-rose, with  purple  blotch  on  white  ground  ; 
Teresita,   pale   pink,   sufl'used   rose   with  violet 
blotches  ;  Tour  du  Monde,  dark  cherry,  shaded 
violet,   with   white  blotches  ;    Vicar    of  West- 
well    (Burrell),    cerise,    lightly   feathered   and 
.sufl'used     crimson.       But    I    think     the    chief 
interest    in    the    stand    was    centred    in     the 
four     seedlings     exhibited     by     him.       There 
was     a    novelty    of    colouring     and    grandeur 
■  of  spike  which  fairly  earned  for  them  the  re- 
wards  of   merit  which   they   obtained.     As  in 
most   of  Mr.    Burrell's   .seedlings,    the   flowers 
were  well  formed  and  produced  close  together 
on  the  spike.     They  were  Beinice,  a  fine  large 
spike  with  flowers  of  soft  creamy  shade  tinted 
pink  ;  Cassandra,  a  very  fine  flower,  dull  white 
or    heavily    shaded    yellow    and    pink  ;    Ger- 
trude, a    grand  variety  with    delicate   flowers, 
crianiy  white,   tinted  pale  jink;  ard  Orlande, 
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a  fine  variety  with  very  large  deep  salmon-pink 
flowers. 

With  regard  to  the  so  called  hardy  varieties  of 
the  Lemoinei  and  Nanceianus  types  of  which 
Mr.  Burrell  exhibited  a  good  stand,  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed, viz  ,  that  they  are  not  a  bit  more 
hardy  than  the  hybrids  of  gandavensis.  Two 
years  ago  1  lost  my  whole  collection  (through 
believing  that  they  were  hardy),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  variety,  Duguesclin.  Why  this 
should  have  survived  I  know  not,  but  I  have 
had  the  same  thing  happen  with  those  of  the 
gandavensis  section,  and  I  find  from  his  cata- 
logue that  Lemoine  recommends  a  slight  pro- 
tection during  winter  ;  but  this  same  protection 
would  preserve  the  hybrids  of  gandavensis  from 
frost.  Still,  they  may  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially as  there  are  some  novel  shades  of  colour 
amongst  them.  They  do  not,  in  my  estimation, 
as  yet  rival  those  of  the  other  section. 

I  regret  to  find  that  the  amateur  exhibitors 
do  not  increase  in  number.  In  the  we.st  of 
England,  around  Mr.  Kel  way's  celebrated 
Gladiolus  farm,  I  never  see  more  than  two 
stands.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
I  know  of  but  one,  and  consequently  in  this 
early  season,  when  the  R.  H.S.  offered  prizes 
for  them  on  September  2G,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  only  exhibit  came  from  North- 
umberland. It  is  a  pity,  but  I  fear  that  we 
shall  never  see  them  much  grown  as  an  exhi- 
bition flower.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for 
this,  and  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  find  that  I  am 
mistaken.  Delta. 


LATE  SUMMER  IX  THE  PINES. 

DEsriTE  the  unusual  dry  summer  in  the  Pices,  I 
see  little,  if  any,  appreciable  difference  in  the 
abundance  and  beauty  of  the  flowers.  While  our 
cultivated  plants  droop  and  suffer,  the  wild  ones 
show  no  lack  of  life  or  lustre,  and  the  varied  hues 
of  leaf  and  blossom  seem  as  clear  acd  fresh  as 
ever.  The  Gentian  family  is  now  well  represented 
amonp;  the  plants  in  flower.  The  lovely  fringed 
Gentian,  the  Closed  Gentian  (Gentiana  Andrews!), 
and  the  Soapwort  Gentian  (G.  saponaria)  are 
flowering  on  every  side,  and  here,  too,  is  the  more 
exclusive  G.  angustifolia,  with  its  narrow  leaves 
thickly  set  along  the  stem  and  an  open  corolla  of  a 
deep  rich  blue.  Always  excepting  the  fringed  Gen- 
tian, this  is  our  most  handsome  species.  The  Sab- 
batias,  too,  are  still  beautiful  among  the  Sedges 
and  Grasses  in  the  wet  Pines.  Both  S.  stellaris 
and  S.  gracilis  are  delicate  and  slender,  and  while 
they  have  a  unique  charm  here  on  account  of  their 
appropriate  setting  amid  their  wild  surroundings, 
one  who  studies  them  here  can  get  many  a  hint 
for  their  effective  use  in  decorating  house  grounds. 
The  white-flowered  S.  lanceolata  is  also  here,  but 
with  its  flat-topped  cjme  it  is  stiff  and  unattrac- 
tive compared  with  its  more  graceful  relatives.  The 
Mist  Flower  (Eupatorium  (Conoclinium)  coeles- 
tinum)  has  also  a  fiat-topped  inflorescence,  but  no 
one  would  charge  its  Ageratum  like  flowers  with 
being  stiff.  Our  tall  Swamp  Lily,  which  well  t'e- 
serves  its  name  superbum,  is  now  at  its  best,  and 
its  showy  flowers  tower  above  their  humble  com- 
panions in  a  grand  pyramid  of  orange  and  scarlet. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  stateliest  of  Lilies.  The 
Rose  Mallow  (the  large-flowering  Hibiscus  mos- 
cheutos)  also  makes  an  impressive  display  of  its 
great  pink  and  white  blossoms,  which  are  larger 
and  quite  as  showy  as  the  cultivated  Hollyhock, 
and  many  of  them  opening  high  above  our  heads. 
But  the  plant  is  rather  coarse,  or  at  least  less 
graceful  and  delicate  than  the  lower  plants  and 
Grasses  around  and  below  it ;  stUl,  it  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  observer,  and  it  is  an 
important  feature  in  many  of  our  swamps  and 
woodland  landscapes.  Both  species  of  Trichos- 
tema,  or  Blue-curls,  are  here,  with  blue  flowers  and 
long  esserted  slender  stamens  prettily  curled,  from 
which  peculiarity  is  derived  the  botanical  as  well 


as  the  common  came  of  these  plants.  The  foliage 
has  a  pleasant  odour,  like  most  of  the  other  plants 
of  the  Mint  family.  Several  of  its  relatives  are 
now  in  flower.  Among  them  is  the  strong-scented 
HorieMint(Monardapunctata),gay  with  the  highly 
coloured  bracts  about  its  heads  of  flowers.  The 
brilliant  scarlet  of  the  Cardmal  Flower  glowing  in 
the  distance  always  indicates  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  pond,  for  it  ip  by  water  margins  that  these 
plants  flourish  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
brightness.  None  of  our  wild  flowers  are  more 
vivid,  and  they  never  appear  to  better  advantage 
than  when  they  stand  with  an  expanse  of  water 
dotted  with  white  Pond  Lilies  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a  border  of  Sedges  and  Grasses  and  the 
delicate  plants  which  they  shelter.  A  slender 
little  relative  of  the  Cardinal  is  Lobelia  spicata, 
with  small  blue  flowers  and  weak  slender  stems 
upheld  by  the  Grasses.  Another  is  L.  puberula, 
with  a  stouter  stem  and  a  spike  of  large  handsome 
blue  flowers.  And  here,  too,  is  the  marsh 
Bellflower  (Campanula  aparinoides),  with  dainty 
white  bells  scattered  over  the  weak  strag- 
gling plant,  and  holding  on  to  the  tall  Grasses 
with  the  rough  edges  of  its  stems.  Along 
the  border  of  the  pond  is  Coreopsis  rosta, 
with  rose-coloured  rays  and  yellow  disc.  Some  of 
the  flowers  are  almost  as  handsome  as  the  rose- 
coloured  Sabbatias.  In  the  shallow  water  several 
forms  of  Sagittaria  mingle  with  the  Pickerel  weed. 
The  pure  white  blossoms  of  the  one  and  the  blue 
of  the  other  always  group  with  good  effect.  The 
curious  Eel  Grass  (Vallisneria  spiralis)  is  now  in 
flower.  The  water  is  so  clear,  that  we  can  see  the 
staminate  buds  at  the  base  of  the  long  gra=s-like 
leaves  2  feet  or  3  feet  below  the  surface.  Slightly 
agitating  the  plants  we  see  the  buds  break  from 
the  short  flower-scape  and  quickly  come  to  the 
surface,  where  they  soon  expand  to  shed  their 
pollen  on  the  pistillate  flowers,  which  are  now 
raised  to  the  surface  on  long  spirally  coiled  stems 
to  meet  the  loosened  staminate  flowers  which  are 
floating  around  them.  After  fectilisation  the 
thread-like  stems  become  more  closely  coiled,  so 
that  the  seed  may  ripen  under  water.  Still  more 
curious  is  theBladderwort  or  Utricularia.of  which 
there  are  several  species  here  in  the  pond.  Thickly 
scattered  over  the  submerged  stems  are  little 
bladders  or  utricles.  We  can  see  with  the  unaided 
eye  untold  numbers  of  small  mosquito  larvje,  and 
also  of  the  Chironomus  caught  in  these  utricles, 
never  to  be  released,  but  to  be  slowly  macerated 
and  apparently  absorbed  by  the  plant.  But  we 
need  the  microscope  to  reveal  the  wonderful 
mechanism  and  structure  of  the  utricles  and  to  see 
how  the  various  victims  are  caught  and  held. — 
Maky  Treat,  Yhieland,  N.J.,  in  Garden  and 
Forest. 


Plumbago  Larpentse.— This  plant  flowers 
freely  here  in  the  open  border  with  no  special 
shelter  or  extra  sunlight ;  indeed,  the  position  is 
somewhat  shady.  The  border,  however,  in  which 
it  grows  is  light  and  sandy,  into  which  peat  has 
been  freely  worked,  and  it  is  badly  infested  with 
the  roots  of  the  Portugal  Laurels  to  which  it  forms 
a  fringe.  The  soil  is  shallow  and  dry,  so  the  plants 
get  ripened  quickly.  The  foliage  is  now  turoing  to 
a  brilliant  red,  and  as  the  group  is  fairly  large,  it 
forms  a  warm  patch  of  colour. — J.  C.  Tallack, 
Lirermcre  Par];,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Zinnias. — Zinnias  have  been  exceptionally  fine 
this  year,  and  again  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
among  the  very  best  of  annuals  for  a  dry  season. 
Though  the  plants  showed  signs  of  distress  at 
times,  they  got  bravely  through,  and  have  been, 
and  are  still  finely  in  flower.  The  range  of  colour 
is  varied,  and  if  a  collection  of  seed  in  assorted 
colours  is  procured,  the  seedlin.gs  will  come  nearly 
true,  and  can  be  used  with  great  effect  in  masses  of 
each  shade.  The  so-called  white,  however,  should 
not  be  used  too  freely,  as  it  is  a  dirty  white  at  the 
best,  and  some  flowers  are  very  badly  stained.  I 
find  Zinnias  most  useful  for  planting  between  dwarf 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  especially  of  those  kinds 
which  do  not  flower  freely  in  autumn,  as  the  Zin- 
nias enjoy  the  rich  soil  and  branch  out  freely,  fill- 


ing beds  that  would  without  them  look  bare  and  un- 
sightly in  autumn,  with  masses  of  colour,  and  doing 
the  Roses  no  harm  except  when  planted  too  thickly. 
Zinnias  are  often  spoiled  in  their  early  stages  by 
being  sown  too  early,  when  they  have  either  to  be 
planted  out  too  soon,  and  probably  become 
crippled  by  frost,  or  stand  in  the  seed  boxes  till 
they  become  weak  and  drawn.  I  find  that  sowing 
in  the  middle  of  April  is  quite  soon  enough  for 
giving:  a  good  display  of  flowers  during  the  autumn. 
—J.  C.  T. 


HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS. 

These  are  certainly  amongst  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  autumn  garden.  Their  re- 
cjuirements  are  not  many  or  rigid.  Here  in  a 
deep  and  fairly  damp  granitic,  very  gritty  soil 
they  succeed,  but  1  have  seen  them  grow  even 
better  inastifi'lime  soil.  They  do  splendidly 
in  peat,  and  will  grow  in  wet  land.  I  gener- 
ally cover  them  up  during  winter  with  a  few 
inches  of  dead  leaves. 

L.  CAKDiNALis  — This  is  the  true  plant,  and  is 
very  distinct,  having  narrow  light  green  leaves  and 
a  tapering  scape,  often  4  feet  in  height,  of  light 
scarlet  flowers,  with  very  narrow  divisions.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  writers  to  call  every  scarlet 
Lobelia  "  cardinalis." 

L.  FULGENS  al.so  has  green  lea%'es,  but  deeper 
green  than  the  above,  which  are  slightly  hairy,  and 
tall  spikes,  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  a  good  plant,  and  has  given  rise  to 
the  following  very  much  improved  varieties: — 

L.  F.  FiKEi'LY. — This  brilliant  broad-petalled  kind 
has  been  olten  referred  to  in  The  Garden,  and 
alwavs  in  flattering  terms.  No  amount  of  flattery 
could,  however,  overpraise  it. 

L.  F.  Huntsman. — In  this  the  brilliant  scarlet  of 
the  last  is  deepened  and  intensified  in  a  manner 
difficult  to  describe. 

L.  F.  Vekmilion,  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
vermilion  to  be  found  in  any  flower,  is  a  tall  grow- 
ing robust  kind.  The  individual  flowers  are  borne 
on  rather  weak  peduncles,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  held  in  various  positions,  and  in  this  the  plant 
is  distinct. 

L.  ignea  Queen  Victoria  has  dark  coloured 
leaves.  It  is  a  good  plant  with  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
never,  however,  growing  so  tall  as  the  varieties  of 
fulgens. 

L.  I.  Magenta  Queen  is  a  most  taking  kind,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  true  magenta.  It  captivates 
everyone. 

L.  SYPHILITICA  is  a  very  hardy  kind  with  green 
leaves,  somewhat  rough,  and  scapes  of  bine 
flowers.  It  usually  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  is 
good  enough  for  a  wet  ditch,  but  scarcely  so  for  the 
choice  border. 

L.  s.  ALBA  compacta  grows  about  2  feet  high, 
many-branched,  forming  quite  a  sheaf  of  white, 
very  pure  in  colour.     It  is  a  good  thing. 

L.  s.  Challenger  grows  about  3  feet  high,  with 
purplish  flowers  ;  a  free  growing  kind. 

L.  s.  Milleri  is  rich  purple,  and  usually  produces 
a  number  of  scapes  from  a  crown  ;  good  in  colour, 
free  in  growth.     One  of  the  best. 

L.  s.  mirabilis  is  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with 
distinct  red  flowers. 

L.  s  rosea,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all,  has 
bright  clear  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  grows  3  feet 
in  height. 

L.  Kerneri  is  a  new  introduction  with  light 
green  leaves,  and  spikes  2  feet  high,  of  very  narrow- 
petalled,  intense  crimson  flowers. 

L.  tdpa  is  here  a  fine  plant,  growing  luxuriantly. 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  handsome,  the  flowers 
crimson,  and  produced  in  a  somewhat  conical 
head. 

L.  SESSILIFOLIA  is  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
leaves  green,  flowers  blue,  and  crowded  amongst 
the  leaves  at  top. 

The  following  two  species  have  only  recently 
been  re-introduced.  They  are  not  autumn  flower- 
ing kinds,  but  are  desirable  garden  plants. 
Several  other  species  are   being  grown,  about 
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which  soiuetliing  will  bo  heard  by  nud  by,  as 
well  as  probably  of  sundrj'  hybrids. 

L.  K.M.iMi  is  (luile  ;i  gem.  It  foriDS  a  low  tuft 
of  crowded  leaves,  nearly  purple  in  colour,  out  of 
which  the  slender  O-inch  spikes  of  clear  blue 
flowers  spring.  They  are  usually  produced  in  June 
and  July.  For  the  Eeleot  bog  this  is  an  indispens- 
able plant. 

L.  sricAT.\  has  nearly  orbicular  bright  green 
leaves  which  form  a  close  rosette  on  the  ground. 
The  spikes  are  about  1 8  inches  high.  The  tlowers  are 
pale  blue  and  produced  in  Jnne.  T.  Smith. 

jV««';'y. 


CARNATION  OLOIRE  DE  NANCY  AND 
CLOVE  CARNATIONS. 

I  WA.S  surprised  to  read  some  weeks  ago  (p.  188) 
a  note  by  "  A.  D.'  assertint;  that  the  fine 
white  Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy  is  a  sport 
from  the  old  crimson  Clove.  Will  he  very 
kindly  slate  what  historical  proof  there  is  of 
this  origin  (  In  asking  for  this  I  do  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  ca.st  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  which  may  be  quite  correct  for  all 
that  I  know,  but  am  simply  desirous  of  infor- 
mation. In  habit  of  growth  and  time  of  flower- 
ing Gloire  de  Nancy  shows  features  of  difference 
from  the  old  Clove,  but  a  sport  may,  of  course, 
often  diverge  from  the  parent  plant  in  some  of 
its  characters.  Beyond  this,  however,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  there  are  any  well-esta- 
blished instances  of  white  sports  from  red  Car- 
nations, or,  indeed,  of  any  Carnation  sports  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  expression,  except 
the  well-known  phenomenon  of  "  run  "  flowers. 
To  my  mind,  Gloire  de  Nancy  is  altogether 
unrivalled  among  white  Carnations.  In  my 
own  garden  the  great  drought  of  the  past  sum- 
mer suited  it  admirably,  while  other  sorts  were 
literally  burnt  up,  and  the  plants,  never  watered 
and  ainio.st  entirely  undisbmlded,  were  sheaves 
of  immense  pure  white  blossoms,  absolutely 
perfect,  without  a  single  split  calyx.  The 
flower  is  so  redundantly  full  of  its  great  satiny 
petals,  crumpled  like  Rose  1  aves,  and  foaming 
up  to  a  crested  centre,  that  in  some  years  it  too 
readily  bursts  ;  but  in  this  summer  of  wonder- 
ful sunshine  not  a  pod  was  marred  ;  and  as  for 
fragrance,  my  garden  was  brimming  with  its 
perfume  for  weeks.  Surely  a  scentless  Carna- 
tion is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  just  as  a 
scentless  Rose  is  unlit  to  bear  the  name  of 
Rose.  In  this  respect  the  old  Clove  and  its 
white  companion  Gloire  de  Nancy  are  peerless. 
No  variety  known  to  me  approaches  them  in 
sweetness  with  one  exception,  a  dwarf  crimson 
Clove,  probably  a  very  ancient  plant,  which 
some  years  ago  I  chanced  upon  in  a  Worcester- 
shire cottage  garden,  and  which  now  bears  my 
name.  Here  it  is  excellent  in  habit,  forming 
dense,  free- flowering  tufts  almost  like  the 
white  Pink,  but  it  does  not  everywhere  suc- 
ceed so  well.  It  is  most  powerfully  scented, 
and  I  hoped  to  perpetuate  its  perfume  in  some 
seedlings  which  I  raised  from  it.  The  best  of 
these  was  a  very  brilliant  vermilion-scarlet, 
ultimately  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  of 
Chester,  but  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  seed- 
lings were  fragrant.  I  mention  this  in  order 
to  induce  other  contributors  to  The  G.^riien 
to  touch  upon  the  important  question  of  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  Clove  scent  in  Car- 
nation seedlings.  Its  absence  is  a  most  dis- 
appointing character  in  the  yellows  and  scarlets, 
the  former  being  altogether  scentless,  and  the 
latter  nearly  so.  Some  pink  Carnations  smell 
sweet,  but  many  of  the  finest  exhibited  and 
even  prize-winning  roses,  whites  and  dark 
crimsons  too  (in  which  one  always  expects  the 
Clove  perfume)  altogether  lack  fragrance.     It 


is  possible  that  this  aj)pta!s  only  fitfully  and 
without  rule  or  law.  In  the  Jubileo  summer 
many  Carnations  ripened  seed  in  my  garden, 
the  old  Clove  among  others,  and  from  it  I 
raised  a  batch  of  rather  remarkable  plants, 
large  of  leaf  and  with  flowers  as  largo  as 
Malmaisons,  of  several  shades  of  crimson,  some 
almost  black.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  was 
fully  double,  and  as  the  scent  was  almost 
entirely  wanting  I  destroyed  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  some 
of  our  foremost  raisers  whether  anyone  has 
made  a  systematic  attempt  to  secure  this  most 
valuable  element  of  rich  Clove  fragrance  in 
their  seedling  Carnations,  and  with  what  amount 
of  success  or  failure.  And  I  should  like  to 
have  some  scientilic  explanation — if  there  be 
any — of  the  curious  fact  that  this  sweetness  is 
associated  most  strongly  with  dark  crimson  and 
white  Carnations  (though  even  in  these  it  is 
often  entirely  absent),  less  strongly  with  pink 
and  rose  colour,  seldom  with  scarlet,  and  never 
with  yellow.  G.  H.  En(!Leheakt. 


AUTUMN  CROCUSES. 


There  are  a  number  of  lovely  species  of  Crocus 
that  are  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Though  they  are 
seldom  thought  of  except  as  spring  flowers,  their 
season  of  bloom  embraces  quite  six  months  of  the 
year.  One  or  two  species  and  the  varieties  that 
have  sprang  from  them  alone  are  popular,  and 
these  are  the  spring-flowering  kinds.  There  are 
others  equally  as  pretty,  as  ea.sy  to  grow,  and  as 
profuse  in  bloom  flowering  in  the  autumn  when 
the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and,  therefore, 
attracting  notice  through  the  lovely  effect  they 
make.  A  few  kinds  flower  during  mid-winter,  but 
these  are  of  little  use  except  in  the  most  favoured 
localities.  The  autumn  kinds,  however,  which 
bloom  in  September  and  October,  merit  much 
more  attention  than  is  at  present  given  thfm. 
Recently  when  in  Mr.  Barr's  nursery  at  Lorg 
Ditton  we  saw  nothing  so  refined  and  beautiful  in 
colour  as  beds  and  little  groups  of  the  autumn 
Crocuses.  To  see  them  coming  day  after  day 
in  freshness  and  plenty  is  a  revelation  of 
beauty  that  many  should  see  acd  enjoy  in  their 
own  gardens.  The  kinds  are  not  scarce  nor  very 
expensive,  and  yet  there  is  very  Utile  demand  for 
them.  One  of  the  very  best  is  C.  speciosus.  It 
has  flowers  of  a  deep  purple-blue  shade,  veined 
with  a  darker  hue,  and  in  quantity  it  makes  a 
great  display  of  rich  colour.  C.  pulchellus  is  a 
charming  kind  of  a  pale  lavender-blue  colour  with 
soft  yellow  throat  and  white  anthers.  C.  zonatus 
is  another  most  distinct  kind  with  flowers  of  a 
lilac  or  mauve  tint.  C.  asturicus  has  flowers  of  a 
more  purple  tint,  and  C.  medius  is  especially 
attractive.  It  is  of  a  purplish  blue  colour  with 
darker  veinings,  and  the  branched  stigma,  almost 
scarlet,  is  very  brilliant.  C.  adriaticus  with  white 
flowers  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  old  Crocus 
nudiflorus  must  nut  be  omitted,  although  it  is  fairly 
well  known  and  abundantly  naturalised  in  some 
parts  of  England.  In  varied  delicate  shades  of  blue 
the  autumn  Crocuses  surpass  those  that  come  in 
spring,  and  their  effect  U  very  cheerful  when  the 
ground  is  strewn  wi'h  fallen  leaves  and  winter 
is  approaching.  A.  H. 


Petunias    and    white    Snapdragon.— The 

value  of  Petunias  in  a  dry  season  and  their  strong 
liking  for  a  chalky  soil  is  well  shown  in  the  Con- 
naught  Park  at  Dover.  As  lately  as  .September  24 
I  saw  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  these  flowers 
bordering  one  of  the  lawns  there.  It  consisted  of 
a  broad  band  about  a  yard  in  width,  and  I  should 
say  at  least  10(i  yards  in  length,  completely  covered 
with  flowers,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  effect 
was  gay  in  the  extreme.  They  were  planted  along 
the  top  of  a  bank  or  Grass  wall,  which  brought  the 
flowers  up  near  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  this  dry 
position  they  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy.     They 


were  mostly  of  the  niixed  tingle  ttiain  };nd  in 
great  variety  of  colour.  In  a  very  long  band  such 
as  this  the  mixing  of  colours  and  .shades  did  not 
look  out  of  place;  certainly  nothing  else  in  the  gar- 
den was  so  strikingly  efi'eotive.  Amongst  other 
things  I  noticed  here  was  a  large  number  of  plants 
of  a  pure  white  Snapdragon.  It  looked  larger  and 
more  robust  than  any  other  white  variety  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  plants  must  have  been  effective 
when  in  full  bloom,  for  though  the  flowers  were 
nearly  over,  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  a  good 
display  earlier  in  the  year.— J.  C.  Tallatk. 

Gunnera  manicata. — I  can  quite  bear  out  Mr. 
Siingwin's  remarks  that  the  illustration  of  Gunnera 
manicata  on  p.  2it7  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Gau- 
DEN  gives  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  plant  growing  at  Trelissick 
(Cornwall).  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  this 
same  plant  about  two  weeks  ago  and  to  witness 
the  actual  measurement.  The  plant  spreads  over 
30  feet,  and  the  largest  leaf  measured  It  feet  3 
inches  across.  The  pink  crowns,  looking  like  huge 
buds,  are  about  hs  inches  long  and  12  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  when  one  sits  down  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  huge  leaves  that  the  enormous  size 
of  the  plant  is  fully  realised.  The  plant  at  Tre- 
lissick has  its  roots  immersed  in  a  large  sheet  of 
water  going  by  the  name  of  the  "Lily pond"  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  Arum  Lilies  luxu- 
riating there  without  protection,  and  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  flowers  from  March  to  May.  Mr. 
.Sangwin  tells  me  that  although  last  winter  there 
have  been  17°  ar.d  18°  of  frost  at  Trelis.sick  snd 
the  ice  on  the  very  same  pond  was  strong  enough 
for  skating,  he  was  able  in  April,  nevertheless,  to 
cut  over  1000  blooms  of  Arum  Lilies  within  three 
days.  I  believe  this  Gunnera  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  British  Isles,  though  there  is  one  at  St. 
Austell  (Cornwall)  which  runs  it  very  close.  The 
latter  plant  is  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Lakes,  Tre- 
varrick ;  it  has  leaves  measuring  about  8  feet 
across,  and  grows  near  a  stieam  of  running  water. 
— F.  W.  Meyer,  Exeter. 


GENTIANA  verna. 


Anyone  who  has  not  succeeded  in  growing  this 
plant  to  his  satisfaction  may  find  the  following 
account  of  a  method,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful with  me,  of  some  interest,  especially  as 
my  garden  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  large 
manufacturing  town.  This  makes  it  by  no 
means  the  best  place  for  such  pure  air 
lovers  as  alpine  ]ilants.  The  plants  were 
put  in  last  October  on  a  flat  border  de- 
voted to  alpine  plants  and  bulbous  Irises. 
They  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  from  8  a.m. 
to  G  p.m.  in  summer.  The  soil,  a  strong  loam 
well  drained,  was  prepared  for  them  by  bury- 
ing pieces  of  limestone  and  sandstone  at  a 
depth  of  10  inches  to  a  foot  to  form  cool,  damp 
runs  for  the  roots.  Above  these  the  soil  was 
mixed  with  smaller  pieces  of  limestone,  and 
finished  ofl'  with  a  mixture  of  limestone  grit  and 
soil,  about  two  parts  of  stone  to  one  of  soil. 
The  limestone  grit  consisted  of  the  washings 
carried  by  the  rain  ofl  limestone  walks  into  the 
water  gulleys.  All  this  was  done  with  the  ob- 
ject of  making  the  surface  soil  as  dry  and  poor 
as  possible  to  force  the  plants  to  root  deeply 
into  the  soil  that  would  always  be  cool  and 
moist.  My  soil  is  on  clay.  On  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil it  might  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  deeper 
stony  bed,  and  perhaps  deepen  the  .soil  below. 
In  this  gritty  soil  the  plants  were  placed  and 
surrounded  by  small  pieces  of  limestone  and 
limestone  grit,  with  a  few  tufts  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  to  hold  the  dew  and  create  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, but  this  proved  unnecessary.  During 
the  hottest  weather  the  Moss  never  got  damp, 
being  under  the  top  layer  of  stones.  No  pro- 
tection was  afforded  them  during  the  winter, 
but  they  did  not  sufler  from  damp  owing  to  the 
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surfacing  of  small  stoues,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer they  flowered  well,  did  not  recjuire  water- 
irg,  and  now  are  in  pel  feet  health  without  a 
yellow  leaf  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  have  in- 
creased considerably  in  size.  H.  L. 
Stockjiort. 


LILIES  AT  HEATHERBANK 

My  annual  note  on  our  Lilies  might  have  been  sent 
sooner,  as  the  unusual  heat  and  drought  made  them 
bloom  e:irlv,  and  with  most  species  made  the 
flowers  short-lived.  The  first  Lily  which  showed 
its  appreciation  of  the  fine  weather  was  L.  Hum- 
boldti.  In  most  seasons  when  the  weather  is  cold 
and  rough  this  is  apt  to  have  spots  both  on  flowers 
and  leaves.  This  year  there  was  no  I  race  of  these 
and  all  the  varieties  were  very  fine.  The  effect  of 
the  weather  on  L.  auratum  depended  on  situation. 
Where  the  subsoil  was  damp  both  growth  and 
flowers  were  first-rate.  In  one  bed  in  our  wood  at 
Oakwood,  about  00  yards  long,  with  different 
widths,  there  were  about  2000  plants  of  all  heights, 
the  tallest  ranging  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  high  ;  a 
large  number  of  these  were  cut  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  effect  was  finer  than  we  have  ever  had 
before.  Happily,  Mrs.  Duffield  was  staying  at  the 
cottage  and  painted  a  large  group  of  them  so  as  to 
preserve  an  admirable  remembrance.  In  drier  situa- 
tions it  was  a  very  different  story.  In  our  small 
hill  field  of  Lilies,  which  in  wet  seasons  gives  the 
finest  show,  both  growth  and  flowers  were  stunted, 
and  what  proved  that  it  was  the  drought  that 
caused  this  was  that,  having  moved  some  fruit  trees 
from  this  field,  we  had  filled  up  the  vacant  spaces  with 
L.  auratum  bulbs  taken  from  the  wood  bed,  so  that 
exactly  similar  bulbs  were  in  one  place  very  fine,  and 
in  the  other  very  poor.  In  another  part  in  the  wood 
where  Rhododendrons  and  Oak  trees  had  exhausted 
the  moisture  there  was  such  little  growth,  that  I 
took  up  some  bulbs  to  examine  them.  They  were 
sound  and  healthy,  and  I  expect  that  they  will  tell 
a  different  tale  next  year  (perhaps  I  should  say 
that  we  have  no  artificial  watering).  L.  Krameri 
and  L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum  in  some  places  were 
good,  but  in  most  were  much  below  par.  The 
L'lies  which  rejoiced  most  in  the  hot  weather  and 
early  season  were  L.  speciosum  vars.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  some  which  had  been  moved  into 
newly-prepared  ground,  and  so  more  susceptible  to 
drought,  were  in  all  sorts  of  situations  finer  than 
we  have  ever  had  them  before ;  no  rough  cold 
weather  injured  tlie  late  blooms,  which  is  often  the 
case  in  later  seasons.  L.  pardalinum  and  L.  super- 
bum,  being  always  planted  in  more  or  less  damp 
places,  were  as  usual,  but  the  flowers  were  short- 
lived. Most  of  the  other  Lilies  were  the  worse  for 
the  drought.  G.  F.  Wilson. 


Michaelmas  Daisies.— In  the  south  these 
lovely  flowers  are  not  more  forward  than  they 
usually  are  at  this  date,  and  Michaelmas  Daisies 
are  not  touched  by  recent  heavy  rains.  As  soon 
as  the  water  leaves  them  they  open  again  as  fresh 
and  fine  as  e%'er.  It  did  really  seem  once  as  though, 
like  all  other  flowers  this  year,  they  would  come 
out  of  season  when  such  kinds  as  elegans  and  the 
purple  New  England  variety  were  flowering  in 
July,  but  even  of  these  the  great  display  is  in  its 
proper  season.  Now  that  we  have  got  as  far  as 
callin?  seedling  forms  by  popular  names,  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  the  thing  will  not  be  over- 
done. The  old  way  of  trying  to  classify  all  under 
fome  specific  type  was  very  unsatisfactory  and 
resulted  in  confusion.  Since  the  conference,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  more  general  agreement  as 
to  the  names,  and  if  one  only  goes  to  good  sources 
for  stock,  the  best  kinds  cai  be  obtained  true  to 
name.  In  the  near  future,  however,  I  fear  we  are 
likely  to  get  confused  with  a  lon^  list  of  popular 
names  given  to  varieties  of  certain  types  that 
increase  freely  from  seed.  I  would  make  special 
allusion  to  A  Novi-Belgii,  of  which  the  varieties 
are  more  numerous  than  of  any  other.  Of  these 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  and 


distinctness  of  such  a  kind  as  Robert  Parker  and 
the  newer,  at  least  more  recently  known,  Arcturus, 
or  the  white  one  named  Purity.  To  these,  however, 
I  could  add  about  a  dozen  other  names,  all  belong- 
ing to  kinds  of  the  Novi  Belgii  type,  and  if  this  is  the 
beginning,  where  are  we  to  end  1  I  have  no  doubt  in 
garden-raised  seedlings  among  thousands  there  will 
be  very  few  meriting  special  attention.  If  it  means  the 
trial  of  thousands  and  long  waiting  for  new  things, 
provided  they  are  of  undoubted  distinctness,  we 
shall  prize  them  all  the  more  when  they  come. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Michaelmas  Daisies  will 
reproduce  themselves  readily,  inferior  forms  pre- 
dominating. I  have  noticed  them  lately  springing  up 
freely  in  places  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  garden,  seed  having  no  doubt  been  carried 
there  by  the  wind  or  in  some  other  way. — A.    H. 

Lantana  Drap  d'Or.— This  is  a  dwarf  Lan- 
tana  which,  when  not  more  than  (p  inches  high,  will 
flower  freely.  Of  late  years  a  dwarfer  class  of 
Lantanas  has  come  into  cultivation,  and  very  use- 
ful they  are  for  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  For  this  purpose  some  good 
showy  kinds  have  been  long  employed  in  No.  4 
greenhouse  at  Kew.  They  are  all  of  very  easy 
culture,  but  where  required  to  flower  for  a  length- 
ened period,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  grow- 
ing the  plants  on  in  two  or  three  batches,  as  good 
free  specimens  are  more  effective  than  partially  ex- 
hausted ones.  A  batch  of  plants  just  commenc- 
ing to  flower  about  the  middle  of  August  will, 
under  favourable  conditions,  keep  up  a  display  till 
winter.  Cuttings  formed  of  the  young  growing 
shoots  of  these  Lantanas  strike  root  readily. — 
H.  P. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  ever  since  the 
middle  of  August  for  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums, 
and  now  all  old  stuff  that  in  past  years  has  been 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  readily  finds  a  cus- 
tomer, partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  Uttle  growth 
made  and  the  consequent  ditticulty  in  obtaining 
cuttings,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  best  of 
the  Pelargoniums  have  been  much  appreciated  in  a 
season  when  their  great  rivals  in  summer  bedding 
arrangements,  viz.,  tuberous  Begonias,  have  made 
a  somewhat  indifferent  display.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  where  a  glowing  mass  of  col- 
our is  required.  Pelargoniums  are  bad  to  beat  ; 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  likely  to  touch  them  until 
we  get  a  race  of  perfectly  erect,  very  free- flower- 
ing Begonias,  and.  given  judgment  in  planting, 
they  are  likely  to  hold  their  own  for  some  time, 
not  to  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  flower  garden, 
but  just  enough  of  them  to  give  some  fine  bits  of 
colour.  Whether  for  large  or  small  beds,  I  like  to 
use  only  the  one  colour,  relieving  it  with  a  few 
taller  plants ;  thus,  for  King  of  Bedders,  Jacoby 
and  Beckwith's  Pink— three  good  things  in  their 
respective  colours— there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  few  plants  of  Francoa  ramosa,  or,  better  still, 
from  an  endurance  standpoint  (if  seed-pods  are 
promptly  removed),  the  white  form  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis.  If  two  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  are 
used  in  the  same  bed,  one  may  act  as  dot  plants  to 
the  other  in  a  similar  way  that  the  Chimney  Cam- 
panula or  the  Bridal  Wreath  are  employed  with 
the  shades  of  scarlet  and  pink  above  mentioned. 
Loosely  grown  pyramids  of  Beauty  of  Jersey  and 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (Ivy-leaved  varieties),  for  instance, 
are  seen  to  great  advantage  on  a  carpet  of  Man- 
glesi  and  West  Brighton  Gem.  Mention  of  the 
latter  reminds  one  that  it  is  still  about  the  best 
dwarf  in  its  particular  colour.  Other  good  things 
are  Surprise,  Little  Trot,  Robert  Fish,  and  Golden 
Harry  Hieover.  I  do  not  know  a  dwarf  zonal  in  the 
pink  shades  to  correspond  in  height  with  the 
above-named  varieties,  and  so  use  Rubens,  pink 
Ivy  leaf.  About  the  best  dot  plants  I  know  for 
the  variegated  section,  such  sorts,  for  instance,  as 
Blushing  Bride  and  Flower  of  Spring,  are  C.dnnas 
Bihorelli  and  Warscewiczi.  I  can  recommend  a 
couple  of  beds  arranged  in  this  way  another  year, 
they  will  be  pronounced  very  satisfactory. 


Herb.^cbous  borders.  — A  resting  place  for 
the  clumps  of  Aster  bessarabicas  mentioned 
last  week  as  on  the  point  of  removal  has  been 
found  towards  the  front  of  a  deep  border  filled  in 
the  background  with  standard  Roses  and  large 
clumps  of  tall  herbaceous  plants.  A  charmin? 
combination  in  this  background,  by  the  way  just 
at  present  well  worth  a  note,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
closecompanionship  of  the  old  Fuchsiacoccinea  and 
Robert  Parker  Starwort.  Some  (J  feet  in  width  from 
the  edge  of  this  border  has  been  ribbon-bordered, 
and  with  a  view  to  alter  this  arrangement  I  have 
decided  to  put  boll  clumps  of  the  Bessarabian 
Starwort  at  intervals,  the  intervening  spaces  to  be 
filled  in  in  early  spring  with  a  good  strain  of  white 
East  Lothi.an  Stocks.  Three  breaks  in  this  plant- 
ing some  12  feet  long  will  be  reserved  for  bold 
clumps  of  Murillo  Carnation,  ard  will,  I  think, 
help  to  make  a  brave  show  for  another  summer. 
Long  borders  that  consist  of  a  mixture  of  tender 
and  herbaceous  things,  the  latter  greatly  predomi- 
nating, are  now  claiming  attention.  We  have  in 
two  ca.'es  a  good  broad  edging  of  Crocus  and 
Chamomile  planted  together,  so  that  the  bulbs 
push  up  through  the  green  foliage,  and  any  gaps 
in  the  old  herb  are  now  made  good  before  the 
Crocuses  get  on  the  move.  A  good  many  clumps 
of  Viola  in  the  purple  and  lilac  shades  to  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  Chamomile  flowers  occupy 
positions  immediately  behind  the  edging,  and 
these  as  they  go  out  of  flower  will  be  overhauled, 
lifted,  split  up,  and  replanted  where  necessary. 
An  old  favourite  that  in  one  or  two  places  backs 
up  the  Violas,  the  double  Peach-leaved  Campanula, 
has  apparently  suffered  a  good  deal  this  summer  ; 
it  must  be  lifted,  cleaned,  and  replanted  in  a  bit 
of  good  stuff.  The  mention  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Campanula  and  Viola  in  this  particular 
case  reminds  one  that  in  all  rearranging  old  or 
planting  new  herbaceous  borders  points  worth  study- 
ing are  the  nice  contrasts  that  can  be  made.  Thus 
Campanula  glomerata  may  back  up  Violas  Ard- 
well  Gem  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica  is  seen  to  advantage  with  clumps  of  Pinks, 
white  Snapdragons  or  herbaceous  Phloxes  with 
Veronica  spicata,  white  Spirsa  with  Campanula 
carpatica,  and  many  such  like  effective  contrasts 
that  will  be  suggested  to  the  planter.  A  very 
pleasing  contrast  just  at  present  is  pre.-ented  by  a 
mixture  of  flower  and  foliage,  bold  clumps  of  R. 
Parker  Starwort  among  hardy  Azaleas.  This  is  an 
arrangement  flanking  a  broad  belt  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  is  very  effective  viewed  from  either 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  slope.  All  the  tall  non- 
rambling  Starworts  of  a  suitable  colour  whose 
season  of  flower  is  contemporary  with  the  bright 
autumnal  dress  of  the  Azdeas  are  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  in  such  positions  ;  indeed,  if 
one  has  the  advantage  of  a  slope,  they  can  be 
worked  in  their  respective  heights  so  that  a 
splendid  bank  of  colour  is  obtained. 

Claremo?it.  E.  BURBELL. 


Schizostylis  coccinea.— This  bulbous-rooted 
plant  is  useful  for  autumn  blooming,  although  not 
so  much  grown  as  one  might  expect,  as  at  times  it 
is  attacked  with  a  disease  which  disfigures  the 
leaves.  In  fiivoured  localities  it  grows  freely  in 
the  open  ground,  being  nearly  hardy,  and  in  such 
positions  large  stools  can  be  easily  lifted  and  pro- 
tected in  cold  frames  or  potted  up  for  the  conserva- 
tory. At  this  date  the  plants  are  pushing  up  freely 
their  Gladiolus-like  spikes,  these  being  valuable 
for  their  scarlet  colour  and  the  length  of  time 
they  remain  pleasing  in  a  cool  house.  The 
Schizostylis  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  autumn 
decoration  and  grows  rapidly.  It  must  be  divided 
yearly  to  get  strong  spikes.  I  never  allow  the  roots 
to  get  too  much  dried  when  at  rest.  They  are 
divided,  and  the  strong  growths  sorted  and  repot- 
ted just  before  new  growth  commences.  Small 
shoots  soon  make  rapid  progress  if  given  ample 
room  and  rich  soil,  such  as  sandy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  dried  cow  manure.  When  repotting, 
place  from  four  to  six  pieces  in  a  B-inch  pot  and  from 
six  to  nine  smaller  growths  in  a  4|-inch  pot.  The 
latter  will  bloom  freely  the  following  season — G.  W. 
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POT  VINES  AS  TABLE  PLANTS. 

In  Mr.  Barron'r  popular  work  on  the  Vine  a 
chapter  is  principally  devoted  to  a  description 
<  f  the  method  <  f  preparing  pot  Vines  for  table 
decoration  adopted  by  Mr.  Sage  when  at  Ash- 
ridge.  I  very  well  remember  seeing  a  pot 
Vine  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  exactly 
similar  to  the  .sample,  an  illustration  of  which 
accompanies  these  remarks,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  the  specimen  from  which  it  was 
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since  for  the  admirable  condition  in  which  the 
crops  were  produced  and  Ijrought  so  far  to 
exhibit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  sinii)Iy  im- 
possible to  grow  and  fruit  Vines  so  heavily  as 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Sage  in  such  small  pots, 
and  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space 
to  attempt  it.  What  is  wanted,  to  begin  with, 
are  either  well  placed  young  canes  formed  by 
older  Vines,  or,  better  still,  young  Vines 
planted  in  a  forcing  house  or  as  supernumer- 
aries in  a  newly-planted  vinery.  These  young 
canes  being  formed  this  season,  say,  and  well 
ripened — they  cannot  well  be  too  hard,  great 
size  not  being  particularly  desirable — they  will 
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Pot  Vine  for  the  table. 


taken.  At  the  time  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  great  weight  and  general  excellence  of  the 
crop,  eight  or  more  bunches  of  good  size  and 
well  finished  on  a  Vine  established  in  an  8-inch 
rr  slightly  smaller  pot  being  an  "eye-opener"! 
indeed.  I  had  previously  thought  it  good  work  ' 
to  produce  six  good  bunches  on  a  Vine  trained 
round  a  hoop  and  rooting  in  a  10-inch  pot,  this 
being  done  within  sixteen  months  of  the  date  of 
putting  in  the  eyes,  but  Mr.  Sage's  achieve- 
ment quite  put  this  in  the  shade.  When,  how- 
ever, this  grower's  method  of  obtaining  these 
sat  ii- factory  crops  transpired  there  was  less 
cause  for  wonderment.  At  the  same  time  he 
deserved  all  the  praise  accorded  him  then  and 


be  ready  either  for  forcing  or  starting  naturally 
next  spring.  Before  the  buds  have  bursted 
the  canes  should  be  passed  through  pots  vary- 
ing from  0  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  so  as 
to  have  about  (>  feet  beyond  the  pots,  the  latter 
to  be  securely  su]iported  well  above  the  ground, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  warmth  of  the  house,  and  be  then  firmly 
filled  with  rich  loamy  compost.  Training  ought 
not  long  to  be  deferred,  as  the  canes  will  break 
more  evenly  when  coiled  round  a  trellis,  and 
delay  also  renders  it  a  difficult  matter  to  train 
without  snapping  off  some  of  the  buds  or  shoots 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  neat  trellis  may  be 
formed    with    the    aid    of     stout     wire,    four 


Imgihs,  each  about  4  feet  long,  being  needed, 
these  to  be  twisted  together  to  a  length  of  3 
feet,  and  the  remainder  brought  down  to  a 
horizontal  position  at  Kjual  distances  apait. 
Next  form  a  strong  wire  hoop  18  inches  or 
rather  more  in  dianie'er,  set  this  on  the  four 
wires,  give  the  ends  of  the  latter  a  sharp  curve 
with  the  pliers  so  as  to  clasp  the  hoop  securely, 
and  the  trellis  is  ready  for  thrusting  deeply  into 
the  pot.  Take  the  rod  straight  up  the  wire 
stem  and  then  train  round  the  cross  wires, 
finishing  ofl'  with  a  circle  o  inches  away  from  the 
hoop.  If  taken  round  the  hoop,  the  ^laterals 
could  not  be  laid  in  neatly  later  on.  Thin  out 
the  worst  placed  bu('s  in  the  twined  part  of  tlio 
cane  and  remove  thc-e  that  form  below  thepoi. 
The  stem  of  trellis  should  be  furnished  with 
leaves  and  one  or  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  tlio 
laterals  being  treated  accordingly ;  those  to 
be  fruited  to  be  stopped  one  or  two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch,  and  the  rest  at  the  first  or 
second  joint.  More  laterals  ought  to  be  re- 
served and  duly  stopped  with  the  view  to  hav- 
ing two  bunches  midway  between  the  hoop  and 
stem,  five  being  a  good  number  to  hang  froni 
the  hoop.  In  a  young  state  the  laterals  will 
not  stand  hard  training,  but  it  may  safely  be 
done  when  the  tloweriiig  period  is  past.  This 
training  cannot  well  be  carried  out  too  neatly. 
Tie  the  reserved  lower  laterals  close  up  to  the 
stem,  and  all  ends  that  protrude  beyond  the 
hoop  should  be  closely  trained  to  the  latter; 
disbudding,  stopping  and  thinning  out  of  ber- 
ries to  be  carried  out  in  the  usual  manner, 
avoiding,  however,  the  retention  of  too  many 
leaves,  a  crowded  appearance  being  undesirable. 
It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  nick  the  cane  where  enclosed 
in  the  pot,  the  roots  being  emitted  readily 
enough  without  this,  and,  besides,  bleeding  to 
an  injurious  extent  might  take  place  if  any 
wounds  were  made.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  soil  just  moist,  more  water  being 
given  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots, 
liquid  manure,  not  strong,  being  applied  daily, 
or  as  often  as  the  soil  becomes  somewhat  dry, 
after  the  roots  have  well  taken  possession  of 
the  soil.  This,  coupled  with  liberal  treatment 
below,  serves  to  amply  support  a  heavy  crop  of 
bunches,  and  the  "finish"  of  these  will  be 
good  if  plenty  of  air  is  given  during  the  ripening 
period.  From  the  first  the  trellises  will  be 
rather  top-heavy,  and  should  be  supported  if 
need  be  by  stakes  thrust  into  the  ground. 
When  the  Grapes  are  ripe  and  some  time 
before  they  are  wanted  for  table  decoration  or 
to  take  to  a  flower  show,  gradually  cut  through 
the  cane  close  up  to  the  drainage  hole  of  the 
pot,  ,ind  when  finally  detached  there  will  be  no 
flagging  unless  water  is  not  given  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Before  they  are  moved,  strong  Oak 
or  Elm  stands,  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the 
wood-cut,  should  be  got  ready,  and  the  pots, 
fitting  tightly  in  these,  will  travel  and  stand 
quite^firm.  Mr.  Barron  suggests  covering  the 
tops  of  the  pots  with  Selaginella,  and  this 
should  be  done.  Either  dibble  in  small  pieces 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  first 
placed  in  the  pots,  or  else  have  pans  of  the 
Selaginella  ready  for  turning  out  and  placing  on 
the  pots  when  required.  It  only  remains  to  be 
added  that  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  are  the  varieties  best  adajrted  for  this 
method  of  fruiting  Vines,  though  I  have  helped 
to  grow  very  showy  crops  of  the  common 
Sweetwater,  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Alicante 
in  comparatively  small  pots. 

The  one  fault  of  Vines  trained  according  to 
Mr.  Sage's  method  is  their  heavy  appearance. 
They  look  well  enough  on  a  sidelicard  and  also 
on  the  exhibition  table,  but  do  not  correspond 
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with  present  ideas  of   table  decoration,  being 
bath  too  high  and  too  heavy. 

In  Mr.  Barron's  "  Vines  and  Vine  Culture" 
there  is  a  brief  allusion  to  another  very  pretty 
mode  of  obtaining  small  fruiting  Vines  iu  pots 
for  dinner-table  practised  by  Mr.  Lewin,  gar- 
dener at  Drumpellier,  Scotland.  Iu  this  in- 
stance a  strong  pot  Vine  is  set  on  a  .shelf  and 
trained  along  horizontally.  A  certain  number 
of  joints,  about  six  I  should  say,  would  be 
enough,  being  pegged  down  to  .5-inch  pots  filled 
with  soil.  Roots  are  duly  formed  in  these 
pots,  and  the  shoots  each  bearing  a  bunch  are 
trained  upright.  Eventually  a  number  of 
miniature  Vines,  each  with  a  bunch  attached, 
can  be  detached  from  the  pa^en^,  these  being 
admirably  adapted  for  table  decoration.  I  can 
suggest  an  equally  pretty  and  more  interesting 
modiflcation  of  this  practice.  In  this  case 
either  young  canes  trained  up  a  roof  or  laterals 
on  old  rods  may  be  utilised.  Instead  of  pots 
substitute  neat  glass  jars,  or  such,  say,  as  are 
sold  by  grocers  with  1  lb.  of  jam  inside.  Sus- 
pend these  either  at  a  joint  of  young  cane  or 
close  up  to  an  old  spur,  fill  with  water  and 
bung  up  the  neck  with  fresh  Moss,  some  of  this 
surrounding  the  joint  from  which  roots  are  to 
spring.  The  jars  being  kept  full  of  water,  the 
Moss  will  constantly  be  moist  overhead  by  ab- 
sorption, the  effect  of  this  being  to  start  roots 
early  and  strongly.  After  the  roots  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  jars,  they  soon  form  a  beau- 
tiful network  of  fibres  and  absorb  a  surpris- 
ingly large  quantity  of  water,  twice  a  day  being 
none  too  often  to  refill  the  bottles.  The  roots 
thrive  surprisingly  in  clear  water,  but  are  very 
sensitive,  a  little  liquid  manure  or  even  stag- 
nant soft  water  quickly  killing  all  the  points. 
After  repeated  experiments  1  found  it  advis- 
able vrhen  adopting  this  system  to  use  nothing 
but  clear  soft  water,  and  in  the  case  of  large 
bottles  full  of  roots,  upwards  of  two  quarts  of 
water  have  been  drawn  out  on  a  clear,  hot  day. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  Vines  de- 
rive very  much  benefit  from  their  supplies  of 
water,  bottle-feeding  evidently  not  being  to 
their  taste  ;  but  when  the  laterals  are  cut  away 
from  the  parent  Vine,  the  roots  in  the  bottle 
will  keep  the  leaves  fresh  and  the  berries  of 
the  bunch  plump.  Supposing  that  the  laterals 
were  duly  stopped  one,  or  at  the  most  two 
joints  beyond  the  buncli,  they  would  be  some- 
what heavy  and  cannot  be  very  well  staked  up- 
right. As  it  happens,  a  slanting  position  shows 
off  the  Grapes  to  the  best  advantage,  but  in  any 
ca.se  stands  would  be  needed  for  small  jars  or 
bottles.  These  small  Vines  are  not  suitable  for 
the  centre  of  a  table,  but  look  well  either  at 
the  ends  or  down  the  sides  not  far  from  the 
central  line.  W.  Iggulden. 


Growing  Melons  in  gravel.— The  kind  of 
material  in  which  cultivators  generally  grow  this 
impoitant  summer  crop  varies,  but  usually  loam 
and  clay  in  suitable  proportion  is  employed. 
Until  this  season,  however,  I  have  never  heard  of 
or  seen  recommended  such  an  infertile  material  as 
gravel  for  Melon-growing,  nor  do  I  expect  that 
many  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  it  only  in  a  case 
of  strict  necessity  or  for  experimental  purposes,  of 
which  the  case  under  notice  forms  one.  A  few 
spare  plants  remaining  after  the  usual  complement 
had  bean  put  out  and  an  unoccupied  frame  sug- 
gested this  course,  but  as  the  store  of  soil  con- 
sidered essential  for  Melons  was  exhausted,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  heap  of  gravel.  Of  this 
some  few  barrow-loads  were  placed  in  the  frame, 
thoroughly  moistened  with  tepid  water,  and  then 
made  quite  firm  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Holes 
were  formed  with  a  trowel  only  sufficiently  large 
for  the  reception  of  the  ball  of  roots  and  soil,  and 
this  afterwards  made  quite  firm   with   the   same 


material.  In  this  the  Melons  grew  with  remark- 
able freedom,  and  set  their  fruits  as  easily  as  they 
would  do  under  more  favourable  conditions.  They 
also  carried  to  maturity  two  and  three  fruits  on 
each  plant,  weighing  about  3  lbs.  each,  as  perfect 
in  colour,  shape,  and  netting  as  could  be  wished. 
The  same  fruits  were  equal  to  others  belter 
favoured  in  winning  praises  for  flavourat  the  table; 
indeed,  they  held  their  own  at  an  important  pro- 
vincial exhibition.  Watering  is  very  systemati- 
cally carried  out  by  the  grower  under  notice,  and 
there  is  no  stint  of  liquid  stimulants  after  the 
fruits  are  set  and  swelling.  There  is,  I  am  aware, 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  example  of  Melon 
culture,  especially  when  it  is  known  tiiat  fine  fruits 
and  healthy  plants  may  be  grown  in  heavy  clay 
without  any  admixture.  I  have  practised  this  on 
many  occasions,  and  have  noted  the  same  in  other 
gardens,  but  it  has  never  suggested  itself  to  me 
that  gravel  might  be  put  to  such  a  use  as  that  I 
have  described  in  this  note,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  any  of  your  numerous 
contributors  have  done  so,  and.  with  what  results. 
— W.  Strdgnell. 

Wasps  and  fruit. — There  is  something  curious 
in  the  way  that  these  troublesome  insects  attack 
fruit.  I  cannot  imagine  on  what  principle  they 
make  their  selection.  Take  Grapes  for  instance. 
They  will  invade  a  vinery  and  play  havoc  with  its 
contents,  and  leave  another  close  by  untouched. 
A  market  grower  here,  who  has  two  large  houses, 
has  suffered  much  loss,  whilst  in  a  private  garden 
adjoining  hardly  a  berry  has  been  eaten,  although 
the  Grapes  there  were  perfectly  ripe  some  weeks 
ago.  Why  should  the  wasps  attack  one  lot  of 
fruit  and  not  touch  the  other  which  was  equally 
ripe  and  good  and  within  a  stone's  throw  7  I  have 
grown  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  a  good  many  years, 
and  although  I  live  in  the  midst  of  fields  bounded 
by  old  hedgerows  where  wasps'  nests  are  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  abundant,  I  have  never  lost  any  fruit 
worth  speaking  of.  Some  of  my  neighbours  have 
at  times  been  sorely  troubled,  but  I  should  be  with- 
in the  mark  in  saying  that  during  twenty  years  I 
have  not  lost  £2  worth  of  fruit  from  wasps.  This 
year  I  could  count  twenty  nests  within  200  yards 
of  my  dwelling,  and  until  they  were  taken  we 
daily  killed  hundreds  of  wasps  in  the  house. 
They  came  in  quantity  into  the  Grape  house,  but 
although  the  berries  were  as  sweet  as  sugar,  they 
only  attacked  an  occasional  cracked  berry  until 
quite  the  end  of  September,  and  then  they  took  to 
one  bunch,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ate 
every  berry.  All  the  wasps  in  the  house  came  to 
that  one  bunch  and  left  the  rest  untouched.  A 
similar  instance  occurred  to  a  friend  ;  some  three 
bunches  were  eaten  up,  and  then  the  wasps  aban- 
doned the  house.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
with  Pears  and  Plums  this  summer,  one  tree  having 
all  its  fruit  eaten,  whilst  its  neighbour  was  not 
touched.— J.  C.  B. 

Apple  Hollandbury.— I  used  to  grow  this 
variety  in  Herefordshire,  but  my  experience  of  1 
there  was  that,  although  a  very  large  and  showy 
Apple,  it  was  not  of  good  quality  when  cooked 
and  did  not  keep  well.  Although  to  outward 
appearance  sound,  the  fruits  were  really  rotting. 
It  is  not  worth  growing. — Y.  A.  H. 

Apple  Frogmore  Prolific. — This  variety  has 
been  exhibited  well  this  season,  particularly  at 
Earl's  Court.  It  was  staged  in  various  collections. 
It  is  a  constant  bearer  and  a  first  rate  cooking 
kind.  As  a  pyramid  or  standard  it  does  well,  the 
tree  being  hardy  and  the  fruits  large  and  hand- 
some. It  is  not  a  keeping  Apple,  being  somewhat 
soft  and  very  juicy,  but  (or  early  use  it  is  first-rate 
and  of  good  flavour.  I  saw  some  very  fine  trees 
(pyramids  and  bushes)  bearing  enormous  crops  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Langley  Nursery  a  short  time  ago. 
-G.  W. 

A  beautiful  Crab  Apple.— Looking  over  Mr. 
Bunyard's  excellent  fruit  nurseries  lately,  we  were 
astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  Dartmouth  Crab, 
which,  in  the  early  days  of  September,  was  like  a 
lovely  Plum.  Like  may  Crabs,  it  seems  to  b3  a 
cross  between  some  highly  c;'loured  Apple  and  the 


Siberian  Crab.  Its  value  as  a  fruit,  perhaps,  in  the 
face  of  the  beautiful  Apples  that  now  come  to  us 
both  from  America  and  England,  is  not  great, 
although  it  may  be  when  ripe  equal  to  the  many 
worthless  Apples  which  are  grown  in  our  gardens. 
It  would  be  useful  for  preserving,  and  is  certainly 
worth  growing  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and 
fruit.  Mr.  Bunyard  also  sends  us  some  of  the 
Fairy  Crab,  which  is  a  very  pretty  fruit  and  has  a 
highly  piquant  flavour  ;  indeed,  it  is  large  enough 
to  rank  as  a  pretty  eating  Apple.  The  Americans 
and  Canadians  have  been  busy  of  late  years  in 
raising  Crabs,  of  which  the  Yellow  Transparent  is 
a  very  pretty  form,  and  useful  for  making  jtUy. 
—Field. 


WALL  PEAR  TREES. 


Is  it  general  experience  that  horizontally-trained 
Pear  trees  always  bear  more  freely  on  the  upper 
and  younger  branches,  especially  at  their  ex- 
tremities, than  they  do  elsewhere  ?  The  accepted 
theory  in  relation  to  horizontally-trained  Pears  is 
that  by  this  method  sap  flow  is  equally  distributed, 
each  side  branch  deriving  the  same  share  of  sap 
from  the  main  stem.  That  may  be  correct,  and  so 
far  as  growth  is  concerned  seems  all  right,  but  I 
do  not  think,  so  far  as  fruit  production  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  proves  to  be  correct  in  practice. 
I  have  not  only  this  season,  but  frequently  in 
previous  years  been  struck  with  the  abundance 
and  fine  appearance  of  the  fruit  found  on  the  top 
and  younger  growths  as  compared  with  the  meagre 
produce  on  other  parts  of  the  trees,  and  if  results 
of  this  kind  indicate  that  something  is  not  quite 
right,  it  is  but  fair  that  growers  should  be  set 
thinking  as  to  what  in  a  now  old  fashioned  method 
ot  training  is  wrong.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  con- 
stant hard  pinching  and  pruning  which  go  on  from 
year  to  year  over  all  the  lower  and  older  branches 
presently  result  simply  in  the  production  ot  small 
and  sterile  fruit-buds,  or  is  it  the  case  that 
because  of  the  vertical  form  of  the  main  stem 
the  sap  flow  is  necessarily  strongest  towards  the 
top  branches,  and  that  on  these  the  spurs  or  buds 
are  stouter,  and  hence  more  fertile  ?  Of  course  on 
these  for  some  years,  because  the  branches  are 
younger,  the  spurs  are  few ;  indeed  the  finest  crops 
of  Pears  on  these  wall  trees  I  have  seen  this 
year  have  been  borne  on  two-year-old  wood  that 
has  hardly  been  spurred  at  all.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  horizontal  method  of  training,  and 
that  was  some  fifty  years  ago.  Pears  trained 
fan-shaped  produced  grand  crops,  although  it 
happened  even  in  their  case  that  they  became 
eventually  somewhat  stunted  or  over-spurred. 
Is  it  wiser  to  convey  all  the  sap  to  the 
tree  from  the  roots  through  one  erect  chan- 
nel, the  top  branches,  of  course,  getting  the 
best  supply,  or  is  it  better  to  divert  it  into  several 
main  channels  at  once,  as  is  the  case  with  fan- 
shaped  trees  7  We  see  this  principle  operating 
with  great  success  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  for  instance,  trees  that 
with  comparative  ease  set  crops  equally  all  over 
their  area  s,  whilst  with  horizontally-trained  trees  the 
case  is  almost  always  different.  I  have  frequently 
observed  how  different  is  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  tree  in  diverse  gardens.  In  one  case  all 
the  summer  shoots  are  pinched  back  in  summer, 
and  although  the  object  is  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  buds,  they  seldom  are  strong  enough 
to  be  fertile,  the  check  to  sap  development  in  these 
side  branches,  by  thus  removing  actual  operating 
growth  in  the  form  ot  young  shoots  and  leaves, 
largely  prevents  the  production  ot  stout  bloom  buds 
and  the  treatment  fails.  Then  in  other  gardens 
these  summer  shoots  are  largely  left  growing  all 
the  season  to  bring  about  the  very  results  referred 
to  ;  not  that  all  the  growths  are  left,  as  the  weaker 
ones  are  cut  clean  away  early,  but  stout  ones  at 
frequent  intervals  are  left,  and  these  in  the  winter 
are  cut  hard  back.  But  still,  under  this  form  of 
treatment  success  seldom  ensues,  because  buds 
are  not  created,  but  simply  a  succession  of  other 
strong  runner  shoots.  Now  we  will  suppose  that 
when  old  trees  have  got  into  this  state  and  it  is 
desired  to   renovate   them,  what   would   happen 
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were  every  other  lateral  branch  sawn  clean  out, 
anil  from  Ihu  one  below  at  intervals  of  about  2 
feet  strong  summer  shoots  were  laid  in,  thus  quite 
filling  the  wall  space  the  remov.U  of  the  branches 
had  made  vacant  .'  Of  course  these  one-season 
t.hoots  would  give  no  fruit  the  next  year,  but 
the  second  year  might  find  them  full  of  bloom- 
buds  and  probably  of  fine  fruit.  The  strong 
young  growths  would  exercise  very  potent  force  in 
attracting  sap  from  the  main  stem,  and  we  should 
then  probably  see  crops  all  over  the  trees  of  that 
same  very  fine  and  abundant  order  I  have  seen  in 
numerous  cases  this  year.  The  present  season  has 
been  a  very  marked  one  for  Apples  and  Pears  on 
standard  trees,  not  that  these  large  trees  do  not 
usually  bear  freely;  indeeJ,  I  think  as  a  rule  far 
more  so  than  do  bush  or  pyramid  trees.  The  cause, 
I  take  to  be,  is  that  heads  of  standard  trees  get  an 
equable  supply  of  sap  from  the  main  stems,  and 
because  the  summer  growth  is  free  and  unchecked, 
every  branch  on  the  heads  gets  fed  alike.  Bush 
Apples,  where  several  main  branches  break  out 
obliquely  from  the  main  stems,  are  invariably  far 
more  free  fruiting  than  are  espalier  trees,  speci- 
ally when  the  latter  are  old  ;  whilst  old  bush 
trees  will  fruit  freely  till  the  last.  Espalier  trees 
are  all  very  well  whilst  moderately  young,  but  they, 
so  far  as  fruiting  is  concerned,  soon  wear  out.  The 
method  of  training,  as  with  horizontal  wall  trees, 
is  too  unnatural.  Of  course,  much  that  is  said 
applies  racstly  to  the  older  wall-trained  trees,  and 
especially  to  those  which  have  their  lateral 
branches  crowded  with  spurs.  Up  to  a  certain 
ase  even  horizontal-trained  trees  may  be  fertile, 
but  the  stage  of  comparative  barrenness  comes 
when  the  vaiious  side  branches  have  filled  their 
allot t'd  spaces  and  have  to  be  rigidly  stopped. 
This  defect  comes  to  the  lower  branches  early,  and 
whilst  the  upper  ones  have  ample  room  for  expan- 
.sion.  it  is  but.  natural  that  the  sap  force  of  the  tree 
should  be  carried  to  them,  and  is  not  again 
diverted  to  the  older  branches,  as  was  the  case 
when  they  were  lengthening.  The  point  rai.*ed 
seems  to  be  well  worthy  of  careful  attention  and 
criticism.  A.  D. 


proving  its  lateness.  It  is  a  large  oval  fruit  with 
a  short  neck,  skin  very  dark  purple,  and  covered 
witli  a  beautiful  blue  bloom,  the  flesh  being 
firm,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  fiavoiir  brisk. 
The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  very  hardy,  and  may  be 
planted  in  a  cold  district,  doing  well  as  a  standard. 
On  a  north  wall  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  valu- 
able Plum,  as  it  bears  abundantly,  and  as  a  wall 
fruit  it  possesses  a  rich  flavour.  For  preserving 
it  is  much  esteemed,  and  in  places  where  Plums 
do  not  bear  freely  this  in  a  suitable  position  will 
often  give  a  good  crop. — S.  H.  B. 


Plum  McLaughlin's  Gage.— Those  who  are 
adding  to  iheir  stock  of  this  fiuit  would  do  well 
to  include  the  above  variety.  Ours  is  not  a  Plum 
soil,  but  this  sort  rarely  fails  to  crop,  and,  what 
is  better,  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  being  a  small 
tree,  is  more  noticeable,  as  some  kinds  do  not  crop 
freely  when  young.  Itmay  be  describedas  a  large 
and  delicious  Green  Gage,  a  roundish  fruit,  flat  at 
the  etds,  skin  bright  yellow  flushed  and  mottled 
with  red,  and  with  a  fine  grey  bloom,  the  flesh 
yellow,  firm,  and  very  rich.  It  is  in  use  from 
August  to  September.  The  tree  is  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, and  most  prolific,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Green  Gage  types.  It  does  well  in  various 
positions.  I  have  seen  it  very  fine  as  a  pot  fruit 
this  season,  and  it  bsars  freely,  making  an  excel- 
lent pyramid.  As  a  wall  fruit  in  cold  exposed 
places  it  cannot  be  beaten,  and  in  the  last-named 
position  it  rarely  fails  to  crop.  This  Plum  is  far 
better  than  many  of  the  large  coarser  varieties 
grown  merely  for  their  size. — G.  Wythes. 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth.-  I  was  glad  to  see 
"Y.  A.  H.'s"  note  (p.  'il'.*)  on  this  variety.  It  is  an 
old  favourite  with  me.  This  season  it  is  really 
fine,  and  is  a  valuable  Apple  for  its  good  keeping 
(jualities,  as  there  is  little  trouble  in  keeping  fruit 
late  in  the  spring  if  carefully  gathered  and  stored 
in  a  cool  place.  I  have  kept  fruits  of  this  variety 
good  for  eight  months,  and  it  does  not  shrivel  like 
some  kinds.  It  is  an  excellent  kind  for  orchard  cul- 
ture. This  season  standard  trees  have  borne  fruits 
of  large  size  and  highly  coloured.  As  a  pyramid 
it  makes  a  grand  tree  and  bears  fruits  freely  of 
large  size  in  most  seasons. — G.  W. 

Plum  Grand  Duke.— This  is  a  valuable  kind 
for  its  keeping  qualities,  as  it  gives  a  succession 
long  after  the  early  kinds.  The  fruit  is  of  fair 
quality  for  cooking,  also  for  exhibition.  This 
season  it  is  over  much  earlier  than  usual,  having 
been  gathered  in  September,  but  in  pai-t  seasons 
the  fruit  lasted  or  hung  well  into  October,  thus 


Ferns. 

NEPHROLEPIS. 

Mr.  Watson  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  spe- 
cie.s  of  Nephrolepis  besides  those  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Gower  on  p.  333.  The  genus  comprises 
some  of  the  most  useful  of  all  stove  Ferns, 
every  one  of  the  species  in  cultivation  being  ex- 
ceedingly decorative  and  very  easy  to  manage. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  them  at  Kew, 
some  of  the  specimens  there  being  large,  so 
that  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  rarer  species  can  easily  do  so  there. 
The  names  employed  by  Mr.  Gower  are  not  the 
same  as  those  in  use  at  Kew.  Thus  N.  biser- 
rata  is  here  called  N.  acuta.  There  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  it  hanging  from  the  roof  of  No.  2  house  ; 
it  has  fronds  5  feet  long,  with  pinnie  4  inches 
long,  wavy,  soft  green,  and  is  a  noble  Fern  in 
every  way.  There  are  several  varieties,  one  of 
the  best  being  rufescens,  which  has  fronds  3 
feet  long  and  4  inches  wide,  the  pinnre  wavy, 
very  closely  set,  not  overlapping  at  the  base  on 
the  under  side,  as  in  the  type. 

N.  cordifolia  is  the  accepted  Kew  name  for 
the  plant  called  N.  tuberosa  by  Mr.  Gower.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  known  stove  Ferns,  and  de- 
servedly so,  as  it  keeps  green  and  healthy  all 
the  year  round  under  the  most  ordinary  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  fine  plant  for  covering  back 
walls  or  furnishing  a  rockery  in  the  stove. 
There  are  several  good  named  varieties  of  it, 
viz.,  pectinata,  with  rather  rigid  fronds  about 
1.V  feet  long,  an  inch  wide,  pale  green,  and 
most  prolific  in  fronds  and  runners.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  large  basket  Ferns 
in  the  Kew  fernery  (No.  2),  the  specimen  being 
4  feet  through  and  a  perfect  ball  of  green. 
Compacta  is  another  good  variety,  which  has 
fronds  2 J  feet  long  and  3  inches  wide,  the  pinn:e 
slightly  serrated  at  the  apex. 

N.  davallioides  is  the  best  in  the  genus 
for  furnishing  large  houses.  At  Kew  it  is 
plentiful,  some  of  the  largest  spacimens  being 
huge  masses  of  fronds,  each  0  feet  long,  the 
lon1,'est  pinnro  being  fully  10  inches  long.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  species  is  the  serrated  and 
narrowed  form  of  the  sori-bearing  pinnte,  the 
barren  pinmu  being  an  inch  wide  and  entire. 
The  variety  furcans  has  fronds  3  feet  long 
and  8  inches  broad,  the  pinn;e  being  forked 
half  way  up,  and  these  are  ag^in  forked,  so 
that  they  are  really  bifurcate,  a  character  not 
shown  in  the  picture  on  p.  332.  N.  undulata  is 
not  considered  distinct  from  N.  cordifolia. 

The  species  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gower  are 
the  following  :  — 

N.  Dui'Fi. — This  is  a  very  remarkable  Fern  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons  and  Mr.  Bull 
from  Duke  of  York's  Island  in  IxT!,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  forms  a  com- 
pact tuft  of  nearly  erect  fronds  U  feet  to  2  feet 
high,  crowded  with  small  roundish  pinna',  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  of  a  brownish  green  hue.  This 
species  is  largely  grown  by  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton, 
as  it  forms  an  attractive  little  specimen  in  a  I-inch 


pot.  Mr.  Baker  says  it  is  an  extreme  form  of  N. 
cordifolia. 

N.  PLUMA  was  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Moore 
in  1S7H  from  plants  introduced  from  Madagascar, 
and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  the 
year   following.      Moore  describes   the   fronds  as 

1  feet  in  length,  but  at  Kew  they  do  not  exceed 

2  feet,  by  4  inches  broad,  slender,  nearly  erect,  pale 
green,  the  pinn;e  narrow,and,  as  the  name  indicates, 
very  elegant  and  plume  like.  It  is  a  pretty  plant 
for  pot  culture.  I  have  not  seen  it  tried  in  baskets. 
According  to  Mr.  Baker  this  also  is  a  form  of  N. 
cordifolia. 

N.  RDFESCENS  TRIPINNATIKIDA  is  a  long  and 
unwieldy  name  for  an  exceedingly  noble  and  dis- 
tinct Fern.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  from  Fiji  by  Sir 
John  Thurston,  the  Governor  of  Fiji,  in  1K81,  and 
was  distributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  in 
1SS7.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Ferns  introduced  in 
the  last  ten  years,  requiring  only  to  be  understood 
to  become  generally  grown.  It  has  ilissatisfied  some 
cultivators,  owing,  I  believe,  to  their  having  relied 
upon  old  stools  instead  of  growing  on  young  plants 
every  year.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  good 
specimen  of  this  splendid  Fern,  the  semi-erect 
fronds,  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  the  stalks  polished 
brown  or  clothed  with  rerldish  hairs,  and  thepinnm 
crowded,  divided  and  interlacing  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner.  No  collection  of  tropical 
Ferns  should  be  without  this  plant.  It  likes 
plenty  of  water,  plenty  of  root  room,  a  rich  soil 
and  the  hottest  and  moistest  place  in  the  stove. 

N.  Bausei  is  of  supposed  hybrid  origin,  and  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Bause,  of  Morland  Nursery,  South 
Norwood.  It  was  distributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  in  1885,  and  is  now  fairly  well  known. 
It  has  erect  fronds  a  foot  long  and  bipinnatifid 
pinna;,  and  is  of  dense  habit.  It  obtained  a  first- 
class  certificate  in  1884.  Mr.  Baker  says  it  is  a 
variety  of  N.  acuta. 

N.  RECUEVATA  was  Sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  May  in 
1892.  It  looks  like  a  slender  form  of  N.  cordi- 
folia, differing,  however,  in  its  thin,  wavy,  recurved 
pinna;  and  its  soft  green  colour.  Its  fronds  are 
li  ft.  long,  but  as  the  Kew  plant  is  in  a  cool  house  it 
is  possible  that  the  fronds  get  much  longer  when 
grown  in  a  stove. 

N.  Barteri  is  a  well  marked  variety  of  N.  ex- 
altata,  difl[ering  from  all  the  forms  of  that  species, 
however,  in  its  short,  rounded,  almost  leathery 
pinna;,  which  are  of  a  glaucous  green  colour,  and  in 
the  fronds  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  It  was 
introduced  to  Kew  many  years  ago  from  W.  Tropi- 
cal Africa  by  the  collector  Barter.  Lately  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  Fern  specialists,  and  I 
see  it  is  offered  by  Mr.  May  in  his  catalogue  for 


this  year. 


W.  W. 


LARGE-GROWING  ADIANTUMS. 
I  AM  asked  by  "T.  R."  to  name  a  few  of  the  large- 
growing  Maiden-hair  Ferns  which  would  succeed 
in  the  open  rockwork  of  a  fernery.  As  the  majority 
of  the  Adiantums  are  natives  of  tropical  dimes, 
they  are  well  suited  for   the  position   indicated, 
and   have  a  pleasing   aspect    when    well    grown. 
These  plants  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
tropical  and  temperate  countries  of  the  world,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  species  are  in  cultivation,  all  re- 
sembling each  other,   yet  sufficiently  distinct   to 
plant  side  by  side  and  form  a  good  contrast.  Many 
of  the  kinds   are   of  slender  growth,  but  these  I 
have  not  treated    upon  here.     Tall   fine-growing 
kinds  are  asked   for,  but  the  smaller  kinds  are  not 
omitted  from  their  want  of  interest.  I  hardly  know 
a  single  species  or  variety  of  Adiantum  which  does 
not  deserve  the  attention  of  everyone.     The  tall- 
growing   kinds   when   planted   out    require   to  be 
thoroughly  well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  con- 
sist of  about  equal  parts  of  nice  fibry  peat  and 
turfy  loam  chopped  up  roughly  and  made  fairly 
sandy  some  pieces  of  sandstone  being  well  mixed 
with  it  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  free  and  open. 
If  the  plants  are  required  to  make  a  quick  growth 
the  soil  should  have  a  larger  admixture  of  peat. 
Adiantums     require    a    liberal    supply    of     water 
to  their  roots  at  all  seasons,  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  well  charged  with  moisture.    Avoid 
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wetting  the  points.  "T.  R."  is  recommended  to 
get  the  following  kinds,  some  of  them  attaining 
large  dimensions,  and  the  positions  which  they  are 
to  fill  must  be  regulated  accordingly  :  Adiantum 
cardiochlasna,  A.  cristatum  (does  best  in  lime- 
stone), A.  cultratnm,  A.  formosum,  A.  intermedium, 
A.  Henslowianum,  A.  Kaulfus.-ii,  A.  macrophyllum, 
A.  microphylluro,  A.  palmatum,  A.  pentadactylon, 
A.  peruvianum,  A.  prionophyllum.A.  pulverulentum, 
A.  tenerum,  A.  tetraphyllum,  A.  trapeziforme,  A. 
venustnm,  A.  vjUosum,  A.  velutinum,  A.  Wailesia- 
nnm.  W.  HuciH  Gower. 


Brainea  insignis  — This  Fern  is  so  distinct 
and  peculiar,  that  any  information  with  regard  to 
its  behaviour  under  cultivation  is  of  interest.  Mr. 
Gower  asks  (p.  3.i  1)  for  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  raised  this  plant  from  spores.  It  has  been 
done  at  Kew  several  times,  and  I  know  it  was  done 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  about  ten  years  ago. 
There  is  nothing  special  to  record  with  regard  to 
the  sporelings  beyond  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
spores  vegetated  freely  only  very  few  plants  de- 
veloped from  them.  There  are  some  good  specimens 
of  Brainea  at  Kew,  where  two  of  them  I  know  have 
been  in  cultivation  twelve  years.  They  have  stems 
2  feet  high  and  good  heads  of  fronds.  A  beautiful 
character  of  the  fronds  is  their  rich  coppery-red 
colour  when  young.  The  longest  fronds  on  the  Kew 
plants  measure  3  feet.  A  position  not  far  from 
the  glass  in  a  moist  stove  suits  the  plants,  and 
they  appear  to  like  water  all  the  year  round.  This 
is  quite  different  from  what  this  Fern  gets  in  a  wild 
state  in  South  China  and  Hong-Kong,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  information  sent  to  Kew  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  Hong-Kong  Botanic 
Gardens.  He  says  the  Brainea  grows  invariably 
in  full  sunshine  among  stones  on  hillsides  where 
the  sun  is  felt  in  all  its  fierce  intensity.  From  May 
to  October  it  gets  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  and 
scarcely  any  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the 
ground  becomes  very  dry  and  the  atmosphere  drier 
than  it  ever  gets  in  England.  Now  I  know  from 
experience  that  anything  like  an  imitation  of  these 
natural  conditions  is  fatal  to  Brainea  in  this  coun- 
try.—W.  W. 


Orchids. 


CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA. 
The  time  of  year  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
shall  see  dazzling  white  and  yellow  flowers  of 
this  gem  amongst  the  winter- iiowering  Orchids. 
1  am  asked  by  Mr.  A.  Cargill  how  to  grow  this. 
He  says,  "  I  have  some  nice  little  pieces  of  C. 
cristatajust  finished  growing.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  through  The  Garden  the  treatment  to 
make  them  bloom?"  When  strong  enough 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  flow'er 
either  in  5-inch  pots  or  as  large  specimens.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  easily  cultivated  plant  in 
thf  whole  Orchid  family  than  this,  and  the 
pure  white  flowers  are  suitable  for  any  purpose, 
either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut,  as  they  mi.\  well 
with  other  flowers.  It  isjust  over  fifty  years  ago 
since  this  C(elogyne  was  first  seen  in  flower  in  this 
country  from  plants  sent  home  some  few  years 
previous  by  Mr.  Gibson,  then  engaged  in  collect- 
ing Orchids  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth.  Since  then  it  has  frequently  been 
introduced.  I  introduced  a  large  quantity,  and 
amongst  them  were  some  of  the  varieties  which 
have  since  obtained  special  names.  None  are 
shy  flowering.  It  seldom  flowers  the  first  year 
after  being  parted,  and  sparingly  in  the  second 
year.  The  species  appears  to  be  common  in 
Northern  India,  but  we  do  not  know  from 
whence  the  pure  white  form  called  hololeuca 
or  alba  was  introduced,  and  which  was  first 
flowered  by  Mr.  Richards  when  gnrdener  to 
Mr.  Titley,  of  Lseds,  and  which  '.vill  prove  very 


acceptable  where  pure  white  flowers  are  required. 
The  yellow  blotch  of  the  typical  plant  is  objec- 
tionable. A  few  years  ago  this  variety  was  very 
expensive,  but  it  is  less  so  now.  These  plants 
I  have  found  for  some  years  to  thrive  well  in 
the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  come  stronger  and  the  whole 
plant  is  of  a  richer  green  in  such  a  situation 
than  when  grown  in  the  East  Indian  house.  I 
do  not  object  to  see  the  thermometer  running 
up  pretty  well  in  the  daytime,  and  during  the 
growing  season  the  atmosphere  should  be 
moist.  They  like  also  a  good  supply  of  water 
to  their  roots;  therefore  ample  drainage  is 
necessary  to  carry  off  undue  moisture,  not 
allowing  anything  to  remain  about  them  in  a 
sour  or  stagnant  condition.  When  the  bulbs  are 
made  up,  as  my  friend  "A.  C."  says  his  are, 
the  quantity  of  water  given  the  plants  when 
growing  should  be  considerably  decreased  and 
the  atmosphere  kept  drier.  I  like  to  remove 
the  plants  to  a  situation  some  few  degrees 
warmer,  still  keeping  them  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  prevent  them  suffering,  when  if 
the  bulbs  are  strong  enough  the  flower- spikes 
will  begin  to  show.  After  the  flowers  fade  the 
growth  for  the  following  season  soon  .spreads 
out.  I  like  to  grow  Ccelogynes  in  large,  broad 
shallow  Orchid  pots  or  pans,  taking  care  to 
raise  the  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  well 
mixed  into  a  fair-sized  mound,  so  as  to  en- 
able the  thick  scaly  rhizomes  to  extend.  The 
flowering  bulbs  then  swell  up  to  a  good  size. 
Some  prefer  hanging  ba.skets,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  well-drained  pans  suit  them 
best.  To  get  a  good  succession  of  bloom,  any- 
one having  a  numljer  of  plants  should  remove 
some  of  these  as  soon  as  the  spike  begins  to 
show  up  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  a 
warmer  house,  and  give  them  a  larger  amount 
of  water.  This  will  forward  them  considerably. 
The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  : — 

C.  CRISTATA.— This,  the  tjpical  plant,  has  flowers 
some  4  inches  across,  the  petals  broader  than  the 
sepals,  wavy  at  the  edges,  of  the  purest  white  ;  lip 
also  white,  having  a  large  blotch  of  orange-yellow 
on  the  disc. 

C.  c.  Lemoniana.— This  flowers  usually  later 
than  the  typical  form.  It  has  the  sepals  anrl 
petals  slightly  I  reader,  and  the  lip  is  stained 
with  paler  lemon  instead  of  orange. 

C.  c.  maxima  is  a  superior  form  of  the  type,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  All  the 
segments  are  broader,  and  it  produces  more 
flowers  on  the  raceme.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  and  it 
was  figured  in  The  Garden  some  sis  y  ars  a^o 
(Vol.  XXXI.,  t.  585). 

C.  c.  hololeuca  —This,  the  pure  white-flowered 
form,  flowered  first  with  Mr,  Titley,  of  Leeds,  but 
from  what  part  of  India  it  had  been  introduced 
appears  unknown.  It  is  still  a  rare  plant  and 
valuable  as  a  pure  white  variety. 

C.  c.  Trentham  variety  is  a  grand  flower  of 
good  form  and  substance.  It  is  late  in  flowering, 
and  I  have  seen  this  come  into  flower  after  all  the 
others  had  past.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cypripedium  albanense  (T.  Burns).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send,  saying  it  is  the 
result  of  crossing  C.  Sedeni  with  C.  Schlimi,  only  I 
should  think  the  cross  is  reversed— C.  Schlimi  and 
C.  Sedeni.  It  seems  a  somewhat  poor  flower  of  C. 
Sedeni  and  not  worth  recommending.  We  want 
bright  colours  in  these  Slipper  Orchids,  which  we 
are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  getting, — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Hornianum.— Flowers  of  two 
seedling  forms  of  this  variety  come  to  me  from  Mr. 
Macdonald,  who  says  that  they  are  from  plants 
obtained  by  crossing  C.Spicerianum  with  C.  super- 
biens,  the  latter  being  the  seed  parent.  The  foliage 
is  pale  green  tessellated  with  fine  lines  of  dark 
green  ;  flowers  large,  the  dorsal  sepal  white,  hav- 


ing a  central  stripe  of  chocolate,  green  at  the  base, 
the  sides  flushed  with  purple ;  lower  sepal 
small,  suffused  with  green ;  petals  slightly  de- 
flexed,  undulated  at  the  margins,  green  shaded 
with  purple,  a  median  line  of  purple  and 
several  lines  of  black  dots  on  either  side ;  lip 
large,  brownish  purple  tinged  with  green,  inside 
wholly  dark  purple  freckled  with  black  dots.  This 
hybrid  was  first  raised  by  Mr.  Horn,  gardener  to 
Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  near  Vienna  a  few 
years  since,  and  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by 
Reichenbach,  but  the  flowers  now  before  me  sent 
by  Mr.  Macdonald  are  much  finer  than  those  from 
the  original  plant. — W.  H.  G. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   932 

CENTAUEEA  EUTHENK'A. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

Speaking  of  this  grand  okl-fa-sliioned  flower 
only  as  a  garden  or  decorative  plant,  much 
need  not  be  said  of  its  lieanty  and  noble 
cliaiaetei'  when  such  a  faithful  coloured  i^late 
is  given.  This  species  is  not  old  fashioned 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  old  denizen  of  our 
gardens,  for  it  was  only  introduced  in  1800, 
but  rather  that  it  belongs  to  an  old  and 
favourite  type  of  flowers.  Not  that  it  has 
nuicli  to  thank  its  genus  for  either,  because 
many  of  its  big  sisters  are  coarse  and  ragged 
and  have  a  most  ungainly  habit.  I  refer  to 
these  features  of  other  Contaureas  because  I 
wish  to  strongly  recommend  this  Russian 
species.  It  is  well  known  that  some  genera 
that  are  mainly  composed  of  coarse  species 
often  divert  our  notice  from  really  good  ones. 
I  fear  it  has  been  so  in  the  present  case, 
though  the  plant  in  every  way  is  vastly  and 
distinctly  superior  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
other  Centaureas.  With  me  the  plant  grows 
-1  feet  to  5  feet  high ;  the  foliage  is  of  a  thick 
texture  and  dark,  glossy  green  ;  the  heads  or 
flowers,  as  figured,  are  of  the  natural  size,  and 
nothing  can  be  nobler  and  more  beautiful 
than  its  big  feathery  flowers  of  pale  yellow 
on  !he  dark  stalks,  and  contrasted  with  the 
almost  Palm-like  foliage.  The  plant  is  a 
reliable  perennial  and  perfectly  hardy,  and 
is  without  the  bad  manners  of  most  other 
Centaureas  of  running  at  the  root.  It  will 
thrive  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  it  has 
a  preference  for  deep,  rich  land,  as  1  have 
proved,  and  as  its  long  tap  loots  would 
indicate.  Lovers  of  hardy  plants  may  safely 
take  a  note  of  this  for  roomy  and  conspicuous 
positions.  It  is  one  of  those  garden  subjects 
which  we  have  been  slow  to  appreciate,  but 
it  is  a  plant  which  sooner  or  later  must  meet 
with  acceptation  in  all  gardens  of  careluUy 
selected  things.  J.  Wood. 


Pilea    muscosa   as   a    bedding  plant.— I 

was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  this  is  a  very 
useful  plant  for  bedding.  I  saw  it  used  as  a  carpet 
plant  quite  recently  at  Bowden  House,  Chippen- 
ham, and  with  marked  effect,  the  colour  and 
character  being  so  distinct.     Spring-struck  cuttings 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  ui  Mr.  Wooilall's  sar- 
lU'ii  at  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborouiih,  by  Miss 
Kdwards.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillamne 
Severeyns. 
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were  employed,  and  these  being  planted  thickly 
and  not  topped  made  a  dense  and  even  mass  of 
growth,  quite  unlike  any  other  plant  used  in  the 
extensive  arrangement.  It  was  as  healthy  and 
luxuriant  in  this  case  as  it  is  often  seen  in  the 
plant  stove  ;  indeed,  I  have  often  noted  the  plants 
locking  much  less  vigorous  when  grown  in  pots 
than  they  were  in  the  beds  at  Bowden  House. — 
W.  S. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Plants  and  tiii:  autumn  fuosts. — In  advising 
the  completion  of  the  housing  of  greenhouse  plants 
in  the  last  calendar  no  allusion  was  made  to  such 
things  as  can  be  stored  away  under  stages  in  dry 
sheds,  cellars,  &o  ,  where  it  is  possible  to  just 
exclude  the  frost,  the  plants  thus  coming  to 
no  material  harm.  Fuchsias  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory, but  it  is  hardy  advisable  to  house  them  just 
yet,  for  in  their  case  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will 
help  to  clear  away  any  insects,  as  well  as  hasten  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  before  storing.  Provision  should, 
however,  be  made  for  them,  so  that  when  it  is 
found  needful  to  bring  them  un'^ier  cover  it  may 
be  done  straight  away  rather  than  have  them 
standing  under  temporary  shelter  for  a  time.  Old 
plants  of  Fuchsias  if  not  of  any  further  use  in 
pots  can  be  turned  to  a  good  account  oftentimes 
in  the  flower  garden,  flowering  far  more  freely 
than  young  ones  will  do  under  the  same  conditions. 
Lantanas  can  be  housed  with  the  Fuchsias  whether 
they  have  been  grown  in  pots  or  outside  by  keeping 
the  roots  well  covered  up.  Brugmansias  in  large 
pots  or  tubs  should  not  be  exposed  to  more  than  a 
few  degrees  of  frost;  these  will,  however,  stand  a 
trifle  more  cold  than  those  which  have  been 
planted  out,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  latter 
being  more  hardened  with  less  tendency  to 
gross  or  sappy  wood.  It  is  regrettable  that  these 
tine  old  plants  are  not  more  often  met  with 
than  they  are.  Exposure  late  in  the  autumn 
with  after-neglect  in  the  winter  has  ruined  many 
without  a  doubt.  Myrtles  in  pots  must  not  be 
rifked  outside  too  long ;  a  slight  frost  or  two  wiU 
not  injure  them  it  is  true,  but  the  roots  must  be 
thought  of,  which  in  the  case  of  pot  plants  are 
more  liable  to  injury  from  cold.  All  that  has  to  be 
done  in  the  more  favoured  southern  localities  is,  of 
course,  to  protect  the  roots  and  the  growth  during 
sharp  frost  when  they  are  planted  out,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  a  long  way  this  will  not 
sufiioe  ;  hence  we  do  not  see  nearly  enough  of  this 
tine  old  shrubby  plant  from  which  it  is  far  better 
to  just  exclude  the  frost.  Green  Bays  in  tubs 
must  not  be  risked  too  long  outside.  When  these 
are  not  wintered  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded 
the  tubs  and  the  surface  soil  should  be  well  pro- 
tec' ed  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  in  the 
sl'ghtest  way  frozen. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  will  resist  some  few 
de/rees  of  frost  without  any  injury,  but  it  is  never 
ai disable  to  run  the  risk  if  it  can  be  avoided.  By 
the  etd  of  the  month  the  stock  should  be  brought 
vnder  cover  where  not  planted  out.  In  the  latter 
cae  a  good  protection  should  be  afforded  them, 
bat  then  even  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended 
in  severe  weather.  The  scented  Verbena,  or  Aloysia 
citrioiora,  can  be  housed  or  protected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Fuchsias  ;  so  long  as  the  roots  are  not 
frozen  no  harm  will  come  to  them.  Against  walls 
in  sunny  situations  this  old-fashioned  plant  will 
survive  several  winters  in  succession  with  a  fair 
amount  of  protection  at  the  roots  and  of  the  main 
growths.  A  dry  situation  I  have  found  to  be 
favourable  to  it  outside.  Eulalia  japonica  varie- 
gata  and  E.  japonica  zebrina  are  hardy  enough 
when  planted  out,  but  if  in  pots  the  plants  must 
be  protected  for  reasons  already  given.  Bamboos, 
even,  if  they  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  for  decora- 
tion, must  not  be  left  so  exposed  as  if  they  were 
platted  out,  otherwise  the  roots  must  inevitably 
suffer.     Should  it  not  be  possible  to  protect  these 


plants  under  cover,  plunge  the  pots  over  the  rims 
in  a  sheltered  spot. 

But.iiS. — Of  these  the  Liliums  which  are  in  pots 
must  not  escape  notice.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  they  should  occupy  otherwise  valuable  room 
in  greenhouses,  but  tliev  can  be  kept  under  stages, 
standing  upright  rather  than  laying  the  pots 
on  one  side  to  prevent  excessive  drought.  In 
frames  they  will  be  safe  enough  so  long  as  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  not  frozen ;  this  may  be  easily 
prevented  by  a  good  surface  covering  on  the  pots, 
whilst  by  reason  of  the  posirion  no  watering  would 
he  requireil  for  months  together.  Tritonias  and 
Montbretias  in  pots  should  be  stored  away  under 
stages  rather  than  be  left  in  cold  frames  even. 
Hed.ichiums  in  variety  it  in  pots,  also  Cannas, 
should  not  be  risked  in  too  low  a  temperature,  an 
ordinary  greenhoute  temperature  being  low  enough. 

Hardy  exotic  and  other  Ferns  if  in  pots  should 
at  least  be  plunged  over  the  rims,  but  a  cold  frame 
or  pit  would  be  better  still.  Other  plants  may  occur 
to  the  readers  of  The  Garden  which  have  not 
been  enumerated.  These  should  all  be  looked 
after  according  to  their  hardiness  in  time  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  injury  thereto.  Oftentimes  the 
complaint  is  heard '  that  the  frost  has  destroyed 
plants  or  materially  weakened  them,  when  by  a 
little  forethought  all  loss  might  have  been  averted. 
A  deal  will  depend  upon  the  locality  as  to  the 
amount  of  frost  these  and  other  femi-hardy  plants 
will  withstand,  but  in  no  instance  is  it  advisable 
to  run  undue  risks  with  all  of  the  stock  even  if  a 
few  are  experimented  with. 

Mats  for  protecting  should  be  held  in  readiness 
for  use,  the  earliest  opportunity  being  taken  to 
have  the  new  ones  tied.  The  drier  these  are 
kept  the  more  eHestive  will  they  be.  Canvas 
covers  are  now  greatly  approved  of  for  houses  and 
large  pits  ;  they  are  in  every  way  excellent  for  the 
purpose  ;  these  also  should  be  looked  to  in  case 
of  emergency.  J-  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
pjjTj^g  — Where  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
are  fruited  each  year  it  usually  happens  that  a 
few  fail  to  start  with  the  rest,  but  show  fruit  in 
the  autumn.  This  season  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  more  of  the  late 
starters  than  has  been  the  case  for  sometime  past. 
They  ought  not  to  be  neglected  or  lightly  valued, 
as  there  is  every  possibility  of  the  fruit  ripening  at 
a  time  when  choice  fruit  is  none  too  plentiful. 
Arrange  the  plants  at  the  sunniest,  hottest  end  of 
the  house,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  moist, 
brisk  bottom-heat  of  say  'JO"  or  r;;ther  more,  the 
house  temperature  being  kept  at  70"  by  night,  in- 
creasing to  80°  in  the  daytime.  Those  more  for- 
ward, the  fruit  swelling  fast,  must  also  have  plenty 
of  bottom-heat,  from  90"  to  95°  being  none  too 
much.  Keep  them  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots, 
cease  overhead  syringings,  syringing  among  the 
platits  and  into  the  collars  occasionally  and 
damping  down  the  floors  being  still  persevered 
with.  Colouring  will  soon  be  taking  place  in  the 
case  of  the  bulk  of  late  Cayennes,  and  the  plants 
mu.st  then  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  siiie  at  the 
roots,  or  otherwise  some  of  the  fruit  may  decay  at 
the  heart.  A  drier  atmosphere  and  rather  more 
air  are  also  beneficial,  this  greatly  improving  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  Ripe  fruits  keep  best  on  the 
plants  in  a  cool  dry  room  or  in  a  vinery  where 
late  Grapes  are  hanging.  The  batch  of  Queens 
that  are  to  be  started  early  should  be  kept  well 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  fairly  moist  tanner's  bark  or 
leaves  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed 
70°.  If  the  plunging  material  is  dry,  owing  to  the 
heat  being  principally  generated  by  hot-water 
pipes,  then  the  pots  must  be  gone  over  occasion- 
ally and  watered  before  they  become  dust-dry, 
further  perfect  rest  being  promoted  by  keeping  the 
top-heat  at  about  i;0'°  by  night  and  not  much  higher 
in  the  daytime,  air  being  given  at  I'.;)".  Well- 
rooted  suckers  in  (S-inch  or  larger  pots  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  very  dry,  or  this  may  residt  in 
premature  fruiting  next  spring.  All  ought  to  be 
examined    at    least    once     a    week,     and     any 


approaching  dryness  watered.  Also  give  them 
(iood  room,  this  being  tlie  time  of  year  when 
many  plants  are  greatly  weakened  and  practically 
spoilt  by  overcrowding.  A  temperature  from  t)0 
to  (;.'■)''  by  night  is  sufficient  heat  for  these,  the 
bottom-heat  being  at  or  about  80°.  Canvas  or 
thick  cotton  blinds  run  over  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  mats  on  pits  on  cold  nights  are  great  econo- 
inisers  of  fire-heat  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  in- 
jurious hard  firing. 

Lati;  Grapes.— These,  thanks  to  the  extra 
amount  of  sunshine  registered  this  season  are 
more  perfectly  ripened  than  usual,  and  should  keep 
well  accordingly.  In  some  instances  there  is  a 
tendency  to  shrivelling,  this  somewhat  spoiling  the 
appearance  of  the  bunches  without,  however,  im- 
pairing the  keeping  or  eating  qualities  of  the 
berries.  The  last  two  or  three  weeks  as  well  as 
the  next  few  weeks  have  tried  or  will  try  the  skill 
of  those  in  charge,  dull,  warm  showery  weather 
being  responsible  for  very  many  damaged  bunches. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  top  air  is 
admitted  by  means  of  running  sashes,  or,  worse 
still,  where  the  roof  is  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 
Drip  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  bunches, 
soon  ruins  nearly  all  the  berries,  and  if  the  bunches 
cannot  very  well  be  shifted  out  of  the  way  of  'ne 
falling  water,  then  it  ought  to  be  warded  o5  by 
means  of  strong  paper  arched  over  them.  1  aulty 
ventilation  may  also  be  quickly  followed  by  many 
decaying  berries.  Now  that  the  Grapes  are 
thoroughly  ripe,  high  temperatures,  unlets  accom- 
panied by  abundance  of  air,  are  undesirable.  A 
drop  to  45°  during  the  night  with  a  little  front  and 
top  air,  the  circulation  being  further  aided  by  a 
very  little  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  answers 
well.  Before  the  heat  rises  sufficiently  in  the 
morning  to  greatly  exceed  the  temperature  of  the 
berries,  and  which  are  always  naturally  cold,  this 
resulting  in  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  latter, 
give  air  freely  along  the  front  as  well  as  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  always  provided  the  latter  does 
not  admit  rain  to  the  topmost  bunches.  Neglect 
this  early  ventilation  and  the  chances  are  all  the 
berries  will  become  dewed  over,  trickling  soon 
following  unless  a  better  circulation  of  dry  air  is 
at  once  brought  about.  A  few  such  narrow  escapes 
greatly  soften  or  weaken  the  skins  of  the  berries 
and  an  eariy  decay  is  certain.  Keep  a  close  look 
out  for  cracked  or  decaying  berries,  unhesitatingly 
cutting  all  out  that  are  touched,  however  slightly, 
to  the  extent  even  of  sacrificing  half  the  berries 
to  save  the  rest  of  the  bunch.  It  is  the  freely- 
thinned,  medium-sized  to  tmall  bunches  that  keep 
best,  and  which  should  be  principally  reserved  for 
bottling.  All  sub-laterals  should  be  removed,  and 
dead  or  dying  leaves  removed  as  fast  as  they  fall, 
as  these  latter  in  the  course  of  decay  seem  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  moist  and  tainted.  The  borders 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry,  and 
water  should  be  given  when  needed,  choosing  the 
morning  of  a  clear  day  for  the  work,  and  after- 
wards re-covering  the  soil  with  clean  dry  litter. 

Eart.y  Vines.  —  Those  to  be  started  eiriy 
enough  to  give  ripe  Grapes  in  April  and  May 
ought  now  to  be  pruned,  the  rods  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  hot  soapy  water,  and  the  house 
generally  also  receive  a  good  cleaning.  When 
Grapes  are  wanted  thus  early  they  are  really  best 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  pot  Vines,  or  else  strong 
young  Vines  well  established  in  narrow  borders  in 
forcing  houses.  In  each  and  every  case  they  start 
all  the  more  strongly  for  having  a  thorough  rest 
after  pruning  has  taken  place,  and  in  particular 
break  more  surely  and  evenly  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a  moderately  severe  frost.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  shutting  up  the  house  and  turning  on 
the  fire  heat  when  a  frost  is  anticipated,  the  better 
course  to  pursue  is  to  leave  the  lights  wide  open. 
Vines  are  perfectly  hardy  till  such  times  as  the 
sap  is  in  upward  movement,  and  the  less  frost  is 
e.-^oluded  from  those  cleared  of  fruit  and  leaves 
the  better  it  is  for  them.  Vines  with  their  roots 
wholly  inside  are  naturally  the  best  adapted  for 
hard  forcing,  but  it  is  not  an  absolutely  essential 
condition,  as  it  is  possible  to  warm  up  outside 
borders  with  the  aid  of  hotbeds  of  leaves  and 
manure  formed  on  them.     If,  therefore,  there  are 
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any  old  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  varie- 
ties that,  it  is  intended  to  get  rid  of,  they  can  he 
forced  hard  and  the  house  cleared  in  time  for 
planting  strong  young  Vines  in  May  or  early  in 
June,  the  loss  of  a  season  beicg  thereby  guarded 
against.  The  first  proceeding  with  all  outside 
borders  containing  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  the 
roots  of  Vines  to  be  forced  early  should  be  to 
heavily  cover  them  with  fresh  dry  leaves,  these 
acswerirg  the  double  purpose  of  conserving  heat 
in  the  border  and  warding  off  cold,  heavy  rains. 
Later  on  a  gentle  hotbed  can  be  substituted.  Only 
borders  containing  the  roots  of  Vines  to  be  started 
any  time  befoie  February  should  thus  be  covered 
up,  the  action  of  frosts  being  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise  in  all  other  oases. 

Practical. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SrKiKG  Lettuce.— Lettuce  planted  now  of  uther 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  Hicks'  Hnrdy  White,  and 
amongst  the  Cabbage  forms  All  the  Year  Round 
and  Hammersmith  Hardy  Gieen  will  winter  better 
than  those  planted  two  or  three  weeks  earlier. 
Hicks'  Hardy  White  will  be  ready  quite  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  the  Bath  Cos ;  therefore  the  two 
form  a  good  succession.  It  is  better  to  plant  on 
two  positions,  on  a  west  border  and  in  a  more  open 
petition  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Earthing  ur  Celeey.— It  is  time  that  the 
final  moulding  of  all  Celery  other  than  the  very 
latest  was  finished.  Some  care  is  needed  with 
this  latest  moulding.  With  the  soil  loose  and 
thrown  up  roughly  wet  penetrates,  engendering 
decay;  frost  will  be  found  to  take  a  greater  hold 
than  it  does  with  well-formed  ridges.  If  more 
care  were  taken  in  the  earthing,  complaints 
of  Celery  being  injured  by  frost  would  not  be  so 
numerous,  and  besides  there  would  not  be  so  much 
troublein covering  and  uncovering  when  frost  does 
ocjur.  Some  people  consider  this  quite  necessaiy 
to  prevent  injury.  The  soil  must  be  brought  up 
sharply,  working  it  well  around  the  plants,  leaving 
about  (i  inches  of  the  lops  exposed,  the  whole 
being  finished  off  smartly  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  It  is  not  often  that  wet  gets  between  the 
ridges,  and  wlien  it  does  the  position  must  be  very 
low-lying  and  badly  drained.  In  this  case  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  drained  away.  The  very 
latest  may  be  left  until  the  appearance  of  frosts. 

Parsley  foe  winter.— As  long  as  the  weather 
remains  mild  and  open,  the  Parsley  which  is  being 
retained  for  winter  and  early  spring  use  may  be 
left  exposed,  keeping  it,  however,  free  from  decay- 
ing foliage,  tree  leaves,  and  weeds.  A  free  circu- 
lation of  air  promotes  a  matured  growth.  Have  in 
readiness  glass  lights  or  whatever  is  to  be  adopted 
fc  r  protection.  Parsley  which  is  expected  to  keep 
if  it  once  becomes  exposed  to  a  severe  frost  or  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  is  apt  to  decay  quickly. 
Parsley  which  is  being  reserved  for  use  during  an 
inclement  time  should  not  be  gathered  from  until 
such  weather  really  does  occur.  With  a  little 
timely  protection  that  which  may  be  growing  in 
the  open  may  he  long  preserved  for  use  by  a  little 
forethought.  A  few  wooden  borders  or  any  frame- 
work of  wood  should  be  covered  with  either  mats 
or  oilf  d  canvas. 

Digging  vacant  ground.— Whether  ground 
may  be  dug  to  advantage  during  the  early  autumn 
months  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of"  the  soil. 
Trenching  or  bastard  trenching  of  lighter  soils 
so  as  to  make  a  greater  depth  of  well-worked 
fertile  ground  cannot  be  over-estimated,  but  this 
was  referred  to  recently.  Trenching  of  soils  is 
different  to  digging.  Digging  over  all  vacant 
ground  in  the  autumn  is  frequently  recommended 
as  the  best  method  of  getting  the  soil  into  a  well 
worked  state.  With  many  soils  this  is  undoubtedly 
so,  but  not  all  ;  for  instance,  certain  kinds  of  clay 
soils.  Those  clay  soils  which  are  benefited  by  the 
process  should  be  thrown  up  roughly  with  digging 
forks.  Spades  are  not  the  best  implements  for 
manipulating  heavy  land.  Those  of  a  more  sticky 
nature  should  be  left  until  February.  This  is  the 
better  period  for  digging  very  light  soils,  but  if  the 


soil  is  not  dry,  the  surface  should  be  quite  clear  of 
wf  eds  and  rubbish,  so  that  it  will  be  open  to  the 
action  of  frost. 

WiNTEE  Tomatoes.— The  weather  has  been 
favourable  for  the  fruits  setting  freely  on  Tomato 
plants  provided  for  winter  fruiting,  and  as  long  as 
they  will  keep  on  setting  nothing  should  be  done 
to  prevent  them.  As  the  same  conditions  as  regards 
temperature  and  venlilation  are  needed  for  both 
settirg  the  fruit  and  swelling  it  otf  afterwards, 
the  temperature  should  be  about  CO"  during  the 
night,  with  a  little  ventilation  at  the  front  and 
upper  ventilators  so  as  to  maintain  a  buoyant 
atmosphere.  What  Tomatoes  dislike  is  a  close  and 
stuffy  house,  which  promotes  disease.  Water  must 
also  be  sparingly  applied,  that  is  by  damping,  as 
unless  for  a  week  or  two  longer  on  fine  mornings 
the  less  moisture  that  is  thrown  about  the  better. 
Rub  out  superfluous  growths,  the  energies  of  the 
plants  being  concentrated  on  the  main  stems  and 
swelling  fruits.  The  soil  must  be  kept  just  moi.'^t, 
a  liitle  veiy  weak  liquid  manure  being  also  applied. 
An  occasional  dusting  of  an  approved  fertiliser  to 
the  surface  will  be  of  service.  Over-gorging  with 
either  liquid  manure  or  water  will  soon  cause  the 
plants  to  collapse.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  glass  is  not  strong 
enough  now  to  injure  the  plants  in  any  of  the 
divisions,  and  if  the  blinds  have  not  been  removed, 
see  that  it  is  done  at  once.  I  chose  a  fine  dry 
day,  and  had  all  ours  taken  down  and  stored  for 
the  winter.  If  they  are  put  away  rolled  up  with 
the  least  damp  upon  them,  they  may  be  taken  out 
in  Februaiy  or  March  perfectly  rotten.  Even  if 
made  of  the  best  material,  the  blinds  do  not  last 
more  than  about  two  years,  through  the  wear  and 
tear  of  running  them  up  and  down  and  the  con- 
stant soakings  of  rain.  We  use  our  blinds  only  in 
summer  to  protect  the  plants  from  sunshine,  but 
some  Orchid  cultivators  prefer  to  use  them  in 
winter  as  a  protection  against  frost.  I  tried  this 
one  season,  but  found  it  was  a  very  troublesome 
sjstem.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  saving  of  fuel, 
as  the  blinds  prevented  the  frost  from  acting  upon 
the  glass  and  made  a  difference  of  at  least  5°  in  the 
temperature  of  the  houses ;  but  in  the  morning, 
when  we  wanted  as  much  light  as  possible  for  the 
Orchids,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  it  owing  to 
the  blinds  being  frozen.  They  could  not  be  rolled 
up  until  they  had  thawed.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  uses  a  thick  material  to  cover 
the  roof  of  his  Orchid  houses  during  frosts,  and 
finds  it  not  only  saves  fuel,  but  that  the  plants  do 
better  with  the  less  artificial  heat,  the  atmosphere 
being  more  congenial.  When  the  blinds  can  be 
pulled  off  as  soon  as  daylight  comes  in  and  put 
somewhere  to  dry,  use  them  by  all  means,  but  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  plants 
never  get  enough  light  from  November  to  February. 
To  leave  the  roof-glass  covered  for  two  or  three 
hours  after  daybreak  during  that  period  cannot 
fail  to  be  disastrous  to  plants  which  require  full 
light.  This  being  the  case,  see  that  the  glass  roof 
is  made  quite  clean,  for  the  glass  soon  becomes 
very  dirty,  especially  inside,  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
arrange the  plants  at  this  season.  The  laps  of  the 
glass  become  quite  green  also,  and  should  be 
cleaned  out  with  a  feather.  It  is  well  to  re-arrange 
the  plants  at  this  season,  for  some  that  have  been 
in  a  certain  position  during  the  summer  are  better 
removed  to  another  and  lighter  position  for  the 
winter.  I  never  think  of  removing  them  without 
their  being  cleaned,  and  this  thoroughly.  Nearly  all 
parasites.whetherscale  or  thrips,  disfigure  the  foliage 
and  sadly  cripple  the  growth.  If  any  really  need  re- 
potting let  it  be  done  without  delay,  and  at  this 
lime  of  the  year  I  am  always  more  careful  if  pos- 
sible to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots.  In  the  case  of 
Cattleyas  or  Lfelias  I  chip  the  pot  to  pieces  bit 
by  bit,  and  remove  them  carefully.  If  a  few  small 
pieces  hang  on  to  the  roots  no  harm  is  done.  Some 
persons,  instead  of  turning  their  plants  out  of  the 
flower-pots,  place  one  within  the  other,  and  allow 


the  roots  to  ramble  over  the  lim  of  one  pot  into 
the  compost  placed  between  the  two.     I  tried  this 
plan,  and  certainly  do  not  like  it.     The  fiower-pots 
become  too  large  by  the  transference  of  one  to  an- 
other in  this  way.     Another  plan  I  have  tried  was 
to  break  the  flower-pots  in  pieces,  or  rather  crack 
them  badly,  knocking  the  bottom  out,  &c.,  but  not 
parting  the  pieces  from  the  roots.     This  is  better 
than  transferring  one  flower-pot  into  another  en- 
tirely.    I    mention   both  of    them   because  some 
growers  treat  all  or  part  of  their  Orchids  in  that 
way,  but  my  own  experience  suggests  the  removal 
of   the  old  flower-pots  entirely ;    the  fewer  roots 
that  are  injured  so  much  the  better  will  the  plants 
succeed.  Beware  of  over-potting.  It  is  much  better 
to  err  on  the  other  side  ;  a  plant  from  a  flower-pot 
()  inches  diameter  to  one  8  inches  is  a  good  shift. 
Some   of   the   Cattleyas  and   Lselias  are  pushing 
young  roots  freely  from  the  base  of  the  last  formed 
pseudo-bulbs.     See  that  slugs  do   not   find  them 
out.     They  can  only  be  caught  feeding  by  the  aid 
of   a   lamp.     The   succulent  young  spikes  of  On- 
cidiums   and   Odontoglossums  are  devoured  even 
before  they  are  seen,  as  they  push  out  between  the 
bulbs  and  the  leaves.     The  garlic-scented  snails 
can  be  detected  by  the  offensive  smell  they  give 
off.     We  have  been  placing  slices  of  Carrot  which 
attract    them,    and   by   looking   over    the    plants 
about  seven  and  again  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  most 
of  them  may  be  caught,  for  they  all  turn  out  to 
feed    after    tightfall.     They  are    generally  most 
troublesome  in  the  cool  house,  and  we  could  get 
rid  of  them  altogether,  but  that  rhe  eggs  and  very 
small  specimens  are  constantly  being  introduced 
with  the  Sphagnum  Moss.     Many  Orchids  do  not 
require  much  water  row,  and  unless  great  care  is 
taken,  some  of  the  Cattleyas  will  start  into  growth 
again,  especially  such  as  are  at  the  height  of  their 
vigour,  and  if  an  unseasonable  growth  takes  place 
the  plants  are  thrown  quite  off  their  balance,  and 
may  not  flower  for  one  or  two  seasons.    Another 
class  of  Orchids  requiring  to  be  comparatively  dry 
at  the  roots  during  the  resting  period,  which  for 
them    is    now     commencing,   is    the    Cycnrches, 
Catasetums  and  Mormodes      'They  should  be  placed 
in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house  near  the 
roof  glass,  and  until  the  leaves  decay,  give  water 
once  a  week  or  so  ;  when  the  leaves  are  removed 
give  none  for  some  time.  They  want  watching  and 
the  pseudo-bulbs  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  shrink 
much.      I   have  before    urged  cultivators  to  take 
more  to  the  culture  of  these  quaint  and  interest- 
ing Orchids.     The  curious  formation  of  the  flowers 
and    their    distinct    if    not   brilliant   colours   are 
interesting,  and  as  a  study  of  curious  form  they 
are  amusing  even  to  those  who  are  not  far  gone 
in  their  love  for  Orchids.     Some  Orchids  do  well 
with  their  foliage  near  the  glass  in  summer,  but 
are  too  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  that 
position  during  the  winter,  and  in  this  class  many 
Laslias    and    Cattleyas    are    included.      Amongst 
plants  that  may  be  quite  near  the  glass  roof  are 
such  things  as  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  D.  Devon- 
ianum,  D.  Bensonise,  D.  formosum  and  some  others 
of  the  nigro-hirsute  section.    The  deciduous  species 
may  be  almost  or  altogether  without   water,  but 
all  the  evergreen  section  should  not  be  so  dust- 
dry  that  the  stems  become  shrivelled,   but  it  is 
well  to  keep  them  on  the  dry  side.     Vanda  teres 
we  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
and  the  tips  of  the  growths  close  to  the  glass  roof, 
and  they  do  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  water,  just 
enough  to  prevent  the  part  of  the  stems  furnished 
with  leaves  from  shrivelling.     Renanthera  coccinea 
should  receive  very  similar  treatment.     The  flowers 
of  the  old  Cattleya  labiata  are  now  to  be  seen 
pushing  up  out  of  the  sheaths,  and  we  look  forward 
to   a   good   display   of  bloom   from  this  brilliant 
Cattleya  during  the  dullest,  dreariest  period  of  the 
year.     Although  the  flowers  are  showing  there  is 
no  need  to  be  too  free  with  the  water,  as  a  con- 
stant moist  state  of  the  roots  would  be  injurious 
to  them.     The  flowers  open  best  in  a  temperature 
of  about  i'iO°  as  a  minimum.     Our  C'attleya  house 
ranges    now   between   that    figure    and    55",   the 
warmest  house  1:5°  to  7U°,  end  the  cool  house  about 
50°,  less  or  more.  J.  Douglas. 
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The   Fruit  Crops. 


SUPPLEMENTAKY. 

Warfield  Hall,  Bracknell.— The  Apple  crop 
in  tliis  neighbourhooil  is  very  i  artial  ;  some  trees 
very  good  and  others  very  thin.  Pears  thin  as 
a  rule.  Plums  fairly  good,  but  much  thinned 
by  frosts  in  April.  Cherries  were  fair ;  Morellos 
plentiful.  Peaches  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  but 
the  trees  suffered  from  want  of  water  and  from 
red  spider  and  aphis.  Apricots  set  well,  but  suf- 
fered from  frost.  Gooseberries  were  abundant 
and  good  considering  the  drought.  Black  Currants 
abundant  from  old  trees.  Red  Currants  very  abun- 
dant, but  not  up  to  average  quality.  Raspberries 
almost  a  failure  from  want  of  water.  Strawberries 
most  abundant,  and  size  and  quality  superb  where 
well  watered. 

Vegetables  generally  suffered  much  from  the 
long  droufjht,  but  Peas  did  splendidly  up  to  end 
of  July,  and  salads  succeeded  well  where  they 
could  get  a  little  water  occasionally.  On  the 
whole  (in  spite  of  the  long  drought)  we  stood 
in  a  much  better  position  in  the  middle  of  July 
than  1  found  it  here  at  the  same  date  in  1808. — 
H.  SWANSBOnOlGH. 

Holker  Hall,  Cartmel,  Carnforth— The 
fruit  crops  in  these  gardens,  with  the  exception 
of  Plums,  are  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  Strawberries,  bein?  mulched  early 
with  stable  litter  and  copiously  watered,  withstood 
the  drought  well  and  gave  good  crops  of  fruit. 
The  excessive  heat  ripened  them  so  quickly  that 
their  season  was  soon  over.  Gooseberries  were 
heavy  crops,  but  suffered  severely  from  caterpillars 
and  red  spider.  Red  nnd  Black  Currants  very  good, 
also  Raspberries.  Cue. ries,  both  sweat  kinds  and 
Morellos,  are  heavy  crops.  Moor  Park  Apricots 
above  the  average,  ripening  to  perfection,  which  is 
a  rare  occurrence  here ;  the  plague  of  wasps  spoiled 
many  of  them.  Peaches  on  open  walls  have  done 
well,  the  fruit  highly  coloured  and  of  good  flavour. 
Apples  are  good  crops,  and  some  remarkably  line 
fruits  have  been  gathered  of  E'jklinville  Seedling, 
Roundway  Majnum  Bonura,  Golden  Noble,  and 
King  of  the  Pippins,  the  last  very  highly  coloured. 
Pears  on  walls  good  crops  and  larger  than  usual, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Marie  Louise  espe- 
cially so. 

Both  first  early  and  second  early  Potatoes  good 
crops  and  free  from  disease  :  late  kinds  not  grown 
in  garden.  Peas  were  never  gathered  so  early  in 
these  gardens  as  this  year,  being  ready  at  Whit- 
suntide (May  21).  All  Pea  crops  have  done  well, 
particularly  McLean's  Best  of  All,  which  was  one 
mass  of  fine  pods  from  top  to  bottom.  Dickson's 
Champion  Cos  Lettuce  attained  a  remarkable  size, 
being  very  crisp  and  good. — Wm.  Fox. 

Croydon  Lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey.— Apples 
here  are  an  average  crop,  some  kinds  bearing 
very  heavy  crops.  Lord  Suffield,  Alfrisfon,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Lady  Henniker,  Manks  Codlin,  King 
of  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini,  Mfere  de 
Menage,  Golden  Noble,  Ribston  Pippin,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden  and  Pea«good's  Nonsuch  had 
very  good  crops.  Rarely  indeed  are  such  fine 
crops  of  Marie  Louise  Pear  to  be  seen  as  are 
hanging  on  the  trees  this  season.  Knight's 
Monarch,  Windsor,  Williams'  Bdu  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  Mercian,  Passe  Colmar, 
Cat  iliac,  very  heavy  crops  and  large  fruit.  Wall 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches,  Barrington,  Royal  George, 
Golden  Eagle,  Dr.  Hogg,  Hale's  Euly,  Sea  Eagle 
and  Grosse  Mignonne,  grand  and  well-coloured  crops. 
Of  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  well  coloured  and  large 
fruit,  Albert  Victor,  Elrnge,  Rivers'  Orange,  Spencer, 
Victoria,  Violette  H:it:ve  have  good  crops.  Apricots, 
although  thinned  out  considerably,  were  a  heavy 
crop  and  have  ripened  well.  Cherries  were  a  very 
good  crop,  May  Duke  being  very  large.  Plums  a 
total  failure.  Bush  fruit.  Currants  (Black,  Red  and 
White)  abundant  and  good.  Gooseberries  very 
good  crop,  buslies  clean  and  healthy.  Raspberries 
very  small  and  poor.  Strawberries  have  been 
plentiful;  Noble,   Gentral   MoMahon,   Sir    Joseph 


Pa.xton  and  Augnste  Nicaise  have  been  the  best.^ 

WlI,I.I.VM  CARIi. 

Upcott,  Barnstaple,  N.  Devon.— The  crops 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  these  gardens  and  neigh- 
bourhood have  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory. 
Peaches  li.ave  been  abundant  and  good  ;  so  also 
Apricots,  whichripenedoff  much  quicker  than  usual, 
so  that  the  season  has  been  short.  Apples  are  a 
rather  partial  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  large  and  well 
coloured.  Pears  are  a  good  crop,  the  fruits  large 
and  clean.  Plums  and  Cherries  good.  Small  fruits 
have  not  been  quite  so  good  as  usual.  Strawberries 
a  good  crop.  Black  Currants  abundant ;  Red  Cur- 
rants light.  Raspberries  light.  Gooseberries  a  good 
average  crop. 

Potatoes  have  been  good,  but  not  a  heavy  crop. 
This  applies  to  early  and  second  early  varieties.  1 
cannot  yet  say  how  the  late  sorts  will  turn  out,  espe- 
cially Magnum  Bonum,  which  is  our  principal  win- 
ter variety.  Peas  have  been  a  light  crop  ;  so  have 
Bread  Beans.  Onions  are  good.  Carrots,  Parsi.ips, 
Beet,  &c,,  very  good.  Runner  Beans  did  not  set 
well  at  first,  but  are  now  abundant.  Late  Turnips 
and  also  winter  crops  are  looking  fairly  well.  The 
year  18113  has  been  remarkable  here,  as  in  most 
other  parts,  for  its  dry  tropical  weather,  commenc- 
ing early  in  March  and  continuing  up  till  the  middle 
of  July,  when  we  had  some  heavy  rains,  which 
thoroughly  soaked  the  land,  causing  all  kinds  of 
vegetation  to  grow  rapidly.  The  local  markets 
have  on  the  whole  been  well  supplied  with  fruit, 
but  during  part  of  May  and  during  June  and  July 
vegetables  were  very  scarce.  We  picked  Sutton's 
Ringleader  Pea  in  the  open  on  May  14,  and  gathered 
our  first  dish  of  Strawberries  from  the  open  on 
May  10,  which  is  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier  than  in  other  years. — W.  Harris. 

Castle  Hill,  Englefield   Green,  Surrey.- 

In  this  neighbourhood  Apples  and  Pears  are  very 
abundant.  Pears  first-rate,  but  Apples  with  me 
are  rather  small.  Strawberries  were  a  complete 
failure.  Bush  fruits  are  an  aver.age  crop,  but  so  n 
over.  Raspberries  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines average.  Apricots  were  a  very  fair  crop, 
but  eaten  by  wasps  before  they  were  ripe.  Plums 
and  Cherries  were  a  very  good  crop,  but  trees 
covered  with  black  fly  and  red  spider.  Nuts  a 
heavy  crop. 

Early  and  second  early  Potatoes  are  good  crops, 
late  varieties  promising  well  at  present.  Spring 
Cabbages  were  good.  Peas  a  very  heavy  crop,  but 
soon  over.  Cauliflowers  a  failure.  French  Beans 
eood  ;  Scarlet  Runners  very  poor  crop.  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Beet  doing  well.  Onions  with  me  a 
complete  failure,  not  one  left,  being  eaten  up  by 
grub.— H.  Adams. 

Eynsham  Hall,  "Witney,  Oxon.— The  frui* 
crops  here  are  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  years- 
although  we  generally  have  an  average  crop- 
Fruit  large  and  well  coloured.  I  may  say  the 
same  of  Pears,  most  kinds  carrying  a  heavy  crop, 
fruit  being  much  larger  than  usual.  Plums  are  an 
extra  heavy  crop,  and  where  thinned  the  fruit  is 
very  fine.  Apricots  and  Morello  Cherries  good 
crops.  Gooseberries  a  very  heavy  crop.  Rasp- 
berries have  never  done  better.  There  are  good 
crops  of  Currants,  Red,  White,  and  Black.  Straw- 
berries were  a  very  good  crop,  size  and  flavour 
good,  but  the  season  short. 

Vegetables  have  done  well  with  the  exception  of 
midseason  Peas,  but  late  sowings  doing  better. 
Early  Potatoes  have  been  a  light  crop,  but  late 
varieties  in  the  fields  have  never  looked  better  and 
promise  to  yield  a  heavy  crop,  and  as  yet  are  free 
from  disease.— James  Anderson. 

Fota,  Co.  Cork. — Like  most  other  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  south  of  Ireland  has  been  very 
dry,  but  we  have  been  more  favoured  than  the 
south-west  of  England,  the  absence  of  spring 
frosts  and  the  dry  weather  being  most  favourable 
to  all  kinds  of  fruit  blossoms,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  an  over  average  crop  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  Apple  crop  is  the  largest  I  have  seen 
for  many  years,  and  the  quality  aU  that  can  be  de- 
sired, although  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  usual, 
in  consequence  of  the  dry  season  and  over  crop. 


W.  E.  Gladstone  was  our  first  to  ripen.  This  is  not 
a  profuse  bearer,  but  a  nice  looking  Apple  and  as 
good  as  most  very  early  Apples  are.  King  of  Pip- 
pins, Ribston,  Cox's  and  Siurmer  Pippins,  Lord 
Sullield,  Tom  Putt,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lady  Henniker,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  a  very  heavy  late  Apple ;  Worcester 
Pearmain,  a  nice  looking  early  Apple,  Init  quite 
second-rate  ;  Small's  Admirable,  as  usual,  heavily 
laden  ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Roundway  Magnum 
Bonum,  Dutch  Mignonne  and  Alfriston  are  bearing 
very  heavy  crops,  but  other  varieties  are  well 
laden.  The  Pear  crop  on  pyramids  is  over  average, 
not  so  on  walls.  Duchesse  d'AngouliJme,  Williamb' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Hardy,  Comte  de  Lamy,  a 
fin3  flavoured  small  Pear;  Gratioli  of  Jersey, 
Mme.  Treyve,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Flemish 
Beauty,  and  Beurre  Diel  are  bearing  the  largest 
crop.  Cherries  were  an  under  aveiage  ;  Morellos 
quite  an  average  crop  and  very  fine.  Figs  a  light 
crop.  Plums  much  over  average  ;  Jefferson,  Hicks 
and  Coe's  Gulden  Drop  on  walls  very  fine  ;  Victoria, 
Prince  of  Wales,  The  Czar,  Prince  Englebert  over- 
laden. The  Strawberry  season  was  short  and  fruit 
not  so  large  as  usual.  Go"seberries  were  the 
heaviest  crops  known  for  many  years,  and  other 
small  fruits  an  average  orop.  Peaches  on  walls  a 
good  crop  and  very  highly  coloured. 

Early  Potatoes  are  a  very  good  crop  and  the 
quality  is  first-rate.  Myati's  Ashleaf,  I  think, 
is  yet  as  good  as  any  for  quality,  and  a  very 
good  cropper.  Lite  kinds  promise  well.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  quite  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.— W.  Osboesb. 

Broadlands,  Ascot.— The  fruit  crops  under 
glass  here  have  been  a  great  success  this  season. 
We  bfgan  with  Peaches,  Early  Louise  May  13, 
following  with  Hale's  Early  in  June,  both  good 
varieties.  With  me  Early  York  came  in  next, 
followed  by  Stanwick  Eiruge  Nectarine,  Royal 
George  Peach,  Frogmore  Golden  and  Sea  Eagle. 
The  above  selection  gave  a  good  supply  till  end 
of  July;  the  second  house  giung  us  some  fine 
examples  of  Stanwick,  Early  Yurk,  Rivers'  Orange 
Nectarine  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Melons  also 
have  been  very  good,  one  of  the  best  being  Sutton's 
Triumph,  a  good  setter.  Our  Grapes  are  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Madresfield  Court  quite 
free  from  cracking,  and  bearing  very  heavy  crops  ; 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc  and  Lady 
Downe's.  The  fruit  crop  out  doors  with  us  com- 
menced with  bush  trees,  which  produced  a  good 
all-round  crop,  but  over  very  quickly.  Apples -very 
scarce.  Pears  the  same  except  on  the  walls.  The 
following  varieties  are  conspxuous  :  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurr<5  Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurre,  Eyewood, 
Bergamoted'Esperen,  Dojenn(5  d'Etu,  Winter  Nelis, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  a  very  handsome  Pear,  and 
Duchesse  d'Angoult-me.  Plums  were  a  good  crop. 
Strawberries  gave  us  good  crops,  Vicomtesse  Heid- 
cart  de  Thury  and  Elton  Pine  being  the  only  kinds 
we  grow. 

The  season  has  been  most  trying  for  the  vege- 
table crops.  We  began  with  Peas  on  May  1(>, 
Sutton's  Mayflower  being  in  before  William  1.  'The 
green  crops  hold  their  own  better  than  in  a  ri-iny 
season,  being  quite  free  from  club  ;  yourg  spring- 
planted  cuttings  of  Seakale  are  looking  most 
promising.  The  root  crops  are  good.  Onions  ex- 
cepted, as  they  are  almost  a  failure.  Beet  is  also 
good.  Potatoes  small,  but  sound,  Sharpe's  Victor, 
Early  Regent,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Reading 
Giant  being  our  selection.  We  have  had  to  keep 
the  water  cart  hard  at  work  all  the  season,  only 
getting  a  few  thunder  showers  since  the  first  week 
in  March.  I  think  the  season  teaches  us  a  great 
lesson— that  is,nothingbeats  good  deep  cultivation 
in  winter— J.  Guyett. 

Castle  Gardens,  Highclere,  Newbury.— 
Apples  are  this  year  a  very  heavy  cro])  and  early  in 
maturing,  such  kinds  as  Irish  Peach,  Juceating, 
Early  Margaret,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lady  Sudeley,  and 
others  being  ripe  at  the  end  of  June  and  beginning 
of  July.  The  same  applies  o  Pears,  Plums,  and, 
in  fact,  outdoor  fruit  as  a  rule,  Jargonelle  Peais 
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btiug  quile  a  thing  of  the  past  at  the  end  of  July, 
but  very  fine  nevertheless.  Plums  are  very  plenii- 
ful,  but  small  with  us  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Peaches  ripening  out  of  doors.  Pears  are  not  a 
heavy  crop  on  the  whole,  some  usually  free-bearing 
kinds,  as  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  failing  altogether,  the 
most  conspicuous  failures  being  on  west  aspect 
walls,  whilst  standards  and  fully  exposed  espaliers 
are  canying  good  crops.  Gooseberries  plentiful 
and  good.  Strawberries  very  good,  but  soon  over. 
Small  fruits  good  and  abundant.  Raspberries  and 
Cherries,  especially  Morellos,  very  good. 

The  season  has  been  a  trying  ore  in  the  vege- 
table department,  many  seeds  failing  to  germinate 
till  after  the  July  rains,  notably  Carrots,  Onions, 
and  Beetroot,  much  the  best  results  being  obtain- 
able where  sown  rather  deeply  in  drills.  I  never 
experienced  such  a  trying  season  for  keeping  up  a 
succession  of  Peas.  Broad  Beans  set  very  badly 
too,  while  early  Cauliflowers  were  infested  with 
maggot  at  the  root.  I  fancy  Potatoes  are  turning 
out  quite  a  surprise  crop  to  many  people,  except, 
perhaps,  on  very  dry,  gravelly  soils.  At  several 
cottigers'  shows  I  have  visited  in  this  neighbour- 
hood the  tubers  have  been  of  good  size  and  very 
clean  ;  in  fact  I  have  been  surpri-ed  at  the  good 
quality  of  vegetables  generally  after  such  a  season. 
Tomatoes  are  croppii  g  outside  better  than  I  have 
seen  them  for  years,  whilst  late  vegetables  look 
very  promising. — AVilliam  Pope. 

Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk.— The  fruit  crops  in 
this  district,  speaking  generally,  are  fully  up  to  the 
average.  Of  Peaches,  A  Bee,  Dymond,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Violette  H:ttive,  Bellegarde,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Wal- 
burton  Admirable  were  the  best.  Amongst  Necta- 
rines, Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  EIruge,  Violette 
Hative,  and  Rivers'  Orange  were  very  good.  Apri- 
cots were  also  good,  particularly  Shipley,  Large 
Early,  Roman  and  Kaisha.  Pears  are  below  the 
average,  but  the  fruit  is  of  first-rate  quality. 
Apples  are  plentiful  and  the  fruit  clean  and  gooii. 
Cherries  on  the  whole  were  an  average  crop.  Plums 
(both  trained  and  stardards)  carried  good  crops. 
Amongst  small  fruits.  Raspberries  were  a  fair  crop, 
but  the  fruit  was  not  so  fine  as  usual.  Gooseber- 
ries and  Currants  suffered  from  the  continual 
frosts  in  April  ;  consequently  the  crop  was  below 
the  average.  On  our  strong  soil  Strawberries 
were  plentiful  and  good,  but  on  the  light  land 
along  the  Waveney  valley  the  plants  suffered 
much  from  the  drought.  Walnuts  at  one  time 
promised  to  be  a  heavy  crop,  but  latterly  a  large 
quantity  have  dropped,  owing,  I  imagine,  to  the 
want  of  moisture  at  the  roots. — H.  Fisher. 

Deepdene,  Dorkingf,  Surrey.— Apples  on 
the  whole  a  fair  average,  Lord  SufBeld,  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  carrying  heavy 
crops.  Apricots  were  a  wonderful  sight,  the  crops 
being  far  too  heavy  for  the  trees  to  carry  with 
safety.  Pears  on  the  Pear  stock  are  carrying  good 
crops.  Cordons  on  the  Quince,  and  moved  last 
winter,  despite  a  heavy  mulching,  have  done 
badly.  All  bush  frui's  were  excellent,  Strawber- 
ries being  good,  but  the  fruits  ran  small.  Pro- 
digious crops  of  Plums  were  the  rule. 

The  year  so  far  has  been  very  trying.  I  never 
saw  kitchen  gardens  look  so  bad.  Early  sowings 
of  vegetables  have  done  much  the  best.  Potatoes 
with  me  will  yield  a  satisfactory  crop.— J.  Shaw. 

Stcke  Court,  Siojjgh,  Bucks.— In  reply  to 
your  letter  as  to  stale  cf  fruit  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  must  say  Strawberiies  and  all  small 
fruit  have  been  abundant  and  good  (our  Straw- 
berries were  only  planted  in  August,  18112).  Pears 
on  walls  very  light  crop,  on  bush  trees  in  open 
gardeuaveryheavy  crop  of  fine,  clean  fruit.  Apples, 
Plums  and  Nuts  are  also  very  good.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Chenies  have  been  a 
splendid  crop.  Peaches  well  coloured  and  of  good 
flavour.  They  are  nearly  over  now.  We  are  pick- 
ing Barrington,  Walburton  and  Late  Admirable, 
that  in  an  ordinary  season  would  not  be  ripe  before 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  Everything  is 
quite  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

Vegetables  are  very  good  considering  the  season. 
Early  Potatoes  are  small.  Some  Sharpe's  Victor  we 
had  on  a  south  border  were  lifted  ripe  for  seed  in 


twelve  weeks  from  planting.  Late  kinds  are  not 
ripening  off  so  quickly,  arid  are  of  a  good  size,  clean 
and  no  disease.  Tomatoes  are  a  fine  crop  on  the 
open  walls.  Good  plants  put  out  after  danger  of 
frost  was  past  gave  us  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of 
June.  Peas  have  done  fairly  well  all  summer,  but 
now  they  are  not  doing  at  all  well.  Early  Cabbage 
was  good,  but  later  lots  were  burnt  completely  up. 
Beans,  Marrows  and  all  other  ciops  are  good. — 
F.  W.  Bebvers. 

Cobliam  Hall,  Gravesend.  —  Of  Apricots 
there  is  an  average  crop,  and  of  Apples  a  good 
crop  on  most  trees,  Lord  Suffield,  Manks  Codlin, 
Lucombe's  Seedling  being  above  the  average.  The 
Cherries  (Bigarreaus)  under  average,  but  good, 
and  not  much  spoiled  by  cracking.  Morellos 
good  crop,  but  small,  especially  on  the  chalk.  Figs 
are  an  average  crop,  but  not  many  are  grown. 
Nuts  are  an  average  crop.  Cobs  being  above  the 
average.  Pears  are  a  good  average,  fruit  small 
except  on  walls,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Brown  Beorre, 
Marie  Louife,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  being  good'in  most  places.  Plums 
are  plentiful,  above  the  average,  the  following 
sorts  being  the  best :  Angelina  Burdett,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Early  Prolific,  Gisborne,  the  old  Green 
Gage,  and  Jefferson.  These  are  good  on  walls. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop.  Black 
and  Red  Currants  are  an  average  crop  on  heavy 
land,  but  on  the  chalk  very  poor.  Gooseberries 
are  a  good  average  crop  in  most  places,  but  very 
much  damaged  with  caterpillars.  Raspberries  are 
an  average  crop  in  places,  a  great  number  of  the 
maiden  caces  fruiting,  which  will  reduce  next 
year's  crop.  Strawberries  are  an  average  crop  in 
places,  best  on  heavy  land  ;  of  good  flavour.  The 
season's  picking  was  soon  over,  and,  in  fact,  I 
have  not  known  a  season  for  picking  so  short  as 
the  present  one. 

Potatoes  of  early  sorts  are  a  light  crop  in  most 
places,  but  good,  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf  being 
one  of  the  best.  Of  second  early  varieties,  Coveut 
Garden  Market  and  Chancellor  are  good  sorts. — 
F.  Delxberry. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Copious  rains  have  at  length  fallen,  and  work  that 
has  long  been  delayed  can  now  be  pushed  on.    The 
most  important  operations  at  present  are: — 

Garbage  planting  -  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  of  the  whole  year,  and  all  avail- 
able land  that  has  been  cleared  of  crops,  manured 
and  cultivated  is  now  being  planted  under  very 
favourable  conditions,  for  the  soil  being  warm  and 
moist  and  the  weather  mild  and  showery,  the 
plants  soon  start  into  active  growth.  Soot  is  freely 
applied  to  this  crop,  as  it  keeps  slugs  and  other 
pests  away,  and  when  washed  into  the  soil  acts  as  a 
manure.  Great  care  is  taken  to  have  sturdy,  short- 
legged  plants  by  .'owing  thinly  and  giving  plenty 
of  space  from  the  first. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  Autumn  Giant  kind  are 
now  coming  into  market  plentifully,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  of  such  gocd  quality  as  in  moister 
seasons,  the  drought  having  checked  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crown  in  its  earliest  stages  of  growth. 
Plants  of  the  Early  London  and  other  kinds  for 
standing  the  winter  are  now  being  put  out  under 
hand-glasses  or  in  cold  frames. 

Carrots  are  now  being  pulled  in  quantity  for 
market  from  sowings  made  at  midsummer,  as  the 
earliest  sown  crop  failed  to  a  great  extent,  owing 
to  exceptional  drought. 

Celery  is  now  being  supplied  more  plentifully, 
as  few  crops  suffered  more  from  lack  of  moisture 
than  this ;  late  crops  are  now  making  rapid  growth, 
and  farthing  up  is  being  pushed  on  rapidly. 

Potatoes —All  the  late  sorts  are  now  being 
lifted  and  stored,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  crops  are 
not  only  very  fine,  but  exceptionally  free  from 
disease.  Early  and  midseason  varieties  have  been 
light  crops,  but  very  clean  and  bright,  but  late 
crops  will  make  np  for  any  deficiency  in  bulk. 

Tomatoes  have  been  the  crop  of  the  year,  not 
only  under  glass,  but  on  walls  and  in  the  open  field 


fine  crops,  well  ripened,  and  free  from  disease. 
The  latest  gatherings  are  now  being  placed  under 
glass  to  finish  off  their  colouring. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  has  been  abundant  and 
cheap.  Apples  have  been  a  wonderful  crop,  the 
oldest  trees  as  well  as  those  in  their  prime  being 
loaded.  All  keeping  sorts  are  being  stored,  and 
probably  prices  will  get  better  shortly. 

Pears  have,  if  possible,  been  not  only  more 
abundant  than  Apples,  but  remarkably  fine — in 
fact,  considering  the  drought  the  weight  of  crop 
produced  was  remarkable.  The  storing  of  latest 
sorts  and  cooking  Pears  is  now  nearly  completed. 

Preparation  for  planting  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
is  now  being  made,  the  soil  being  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices,  there  seems 
no  slackening  in  the  work  of  planting.  A  good 
deal  of  clearing  away  of  useless  sorts  is  likely  to 
be  done,  as  the  past  season  has  fully  confirmed 
the  advice  so  often  given,  that  it  is  only  good  fruit 
that  pays.  James  Groom. 

Gosport. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


THE   JUDAS   TREE. 

(CERCIS   SILIQUASTRUM.) 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  exotic  trees.  Ac- 
cording to  Loudon  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1500 ;  still  it  is  uncommon,  especially 
in  recently  planted  gardens.  The  Judas  Tree 
is  very  distinct  in  aspect.  It  will  flower 
freely  when  only  a  few  feet  high,  and  from 
its  numerous  branches  -^  then  often  forms 
quite  a  shrub.  Its  flowering  season  is  during 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  leafless  branches 
are  covered  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers. 
They  are  borne  not  only  on  the  smaller  shoots, 
but  on  the  large  branches  and  main  trunk. 
Directly  after  flowering  the  kidney- shaped 
leaves  are  developed,  and  when  fully  expanded 
their  peculiar  light  bluish-green  tint  is  con- 
spicuous. When  young  it  usually  branches 
freely,  but  after  a  time  the  style  of  growth  be- 
comes more  irregular.  An  old  tree  has  usually 
a  flat-topped,  wide-spreading  head.  In  this 
stage  it  forms  a  highly  pictures(|ue  tree,  esjjeci- 
ally  where  isolated  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  similar 
position.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  pods 
which  attain  a  length  of  about  0  inches,  and 
they  are  noticeable  especially  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  for  the  pods  remain  on  some  time 
longer.  Among  other  ways  in  which  the  Judas 
Tree  may  be  planted  is  in  the  form  of  a  small 
group,  which  will  be  especially  bright  during 
the  flowering  season.  Though  it  does  not 
attain  its  picturesque  style  of  growth  for  some 
years,  yet  it  flowers  freely  enough  when  small. 
It  is  of  slow  growth,  so  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  even  a  thriving  plant  outgrowing  its 
allotted  space.  Occasionally  quite  an  old 
specimen  of  this  Cercis  is  seen  with  not  always 
a  tree  like  habit  and  a  spreading  head  of 
branches,  for  sometimes  the  branches  are  pushed 
out  not  far  from  the  ground,  and  continuing  to 
grow  they  gain  considerably  in  weight.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  support  them.  The  Judas 
Tree  reaches  a  height  of  20  feet  to  30  feet,  but 
it  takes  many  years  to  reach  that  size.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  derives  its  popular  name  of  the 
Judas  Tree  from  its  being  thought  by  some  that 
it  was  the  tree  on  which  .Judas  went  and  hanged 
himself.  I  once  saw  a  bush  of  it  forced  gently 
into  bloom  a  few  years  ago,  the  result  being 
towards  the  end  of  March  it  was  ]jrofusely 
flowered,  the  blooms  of  scarcely  so  deep  a  tint 
aa  when  they  are  allowed  to  open  outdoors,  but 
still  they  were  very  distinct  and  pleasing. 
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The  various  l<iiids  of  Cercis  are  scattered 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  world,  for 
though  we  liave  but  three  species  in  cultivation, 
the  above-mentioned  Judas  Tree  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  ;  C.  cana- 
densis occurs  through  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  in  North  America,  while  C.  chinensis 
as  implied  by  its  name,  is  a  native  of  China,  but 
also  found  in  Japm.  The  most  ornamental  of 
the  three  is,  however,  the  old  European  form. 
The  Judas  Tree  and  its  allies  are  not  particular 
as  to  soil,  though  a  rather  deep  open  loam  suits 
them  best.  Their  roots,  like  many  others  of  the 
Leguminos;e,  go  down  deeply.  They  may  be 
increased  by  layers,  but  are  usually  raised  from 
seed,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  no  doubt 
owing  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  varia- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  some  being  richer  in  colour  than  others. 

T. 


Crataegus  pinnatifida  major.  —  Some  cut 
sprays  of  this  comparatively  new  and  uncommon 
Thorn  were  very  noticeable  among  an  exhibit  of 


of  purple  and  blue  predominate,  but  in  this  parti- 
cular variety  they  are  pure  white,  and  borne  on 
good  .showy  spikes.  Certainly  as  shown  the  plants 
were  small  and  the  spike.s  of  (lowers  by  no  means 
numerous,  yet  they  were  full  of  promise.  Where 
a  few  good  varieties  are  needed,  to  this  may  he 
added  Imperialis,  amaranth;  Celestial,  pale  blue; 
Cri'me  et  Violet,  pink  ;  Jardin  Fleurie,  carmine- 
red  ;  and  a  second  variety  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
—  I'urple  Q  ueen.  Veronicas  of  this  class  being  of 
such  easy  culture  and  nearly  hardy,  are  useful  for 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  the  winter 
months.  In  the  more  favoured  districts  of  England, 
and  particularly  near  the  sea,  the  shrubby  Veronicas 
are  beautiful  in  the  open  ground.  A  variety  of 
Andersoni  has  the  leaves  very  prettily  variegated, 
and  it  is  often  used  as  a  bedding  plant  during  the 
summer  months. — H.  P. 

Cornus  sibirica  Spathi.  —  This  beautiful 
golden-leaved  shrub  which  has  resisted  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  the  past  summer  has  now  entered  upon 
another  phase  of  beauty,  for  the  decaying  foliage 
is  of  a  deep  scarlet,  very  showy  in  itself,  and  es- 
pecially striking  when  the  leaves  have  only  par- 
tially changed  colour.  In  some  ca^es  while  the 
more  mature  foliage  is  scarlet,  the  younger  leaves 
still  retain  their  deep  golden  tint.  From  a  foliage 
point  of  view  this  Cornus  is  certainly  one  of  the 
hest  shrubs  of  the  last  few  years.  The  pure  white 
variegated  variety  of  C.  sibirica  is  also  very  pretty. 
Another  Cornus  whose  decaying  foliage  is  brightly 
flushed  with  red  is  that  form  of  Cornus  mas  known 
as  elegantissima  aurea.  The  leaves  of  this  are 
much  smaller  than  in  that  above  mentioted,  but 
the  major  portion  are  of  a  golden  hue,  and  even 
duiing  the  growing  season  many  of  them  are 
tinged  with  crimson.   There  are  several  variegated- 


Floivering  slwot  of  the  Judas  Tree  {Cerci.i  siliquastrum). 


hardy  trees  and  shrubs  shown  at  Earl's  Court  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
was  the  large,  obloDg- shaped  fruits,  which  were  of 
a  deep  bright  red  colour.  These  berries  were  not 
many  in  a  cluster,  but  being  as  large  as  Cob  Nuts 
they  were  showy.  This  Thorn  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  spring  months,  from  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  it  is  the 
earliest  of  all  to  come  into  leaf,  and  the  foliage  is 
very  handsome.  It  is  when  first  expanded  of  a 
light  green,  and  the  deeply  lobed  leaves  are  borne 
on  unusually  long  stalks,  on  which  account  they 
are  partially  pendulous.  The  flowers  are  white. 
As  the  season  advances  the  foliage  deepens  in  tint. 
This  Thorn  is  a  native  of  Northern  China  and  the 
Amoor  district,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country ;  indeed,  the  tender  unfolding  foliage 
resists  the  sharp  frosts  and  cutting  winds  of  early 
spring  better  than  would  be  generally  supposed. 
— T. 

Veronica  Reiae  dea  Blanches. — Though  I 
have  not  seen  this  varie'y  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
horli'"ulturaI  journals,  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Earl's 
Court  on  September  27.  It  is  one  of  the  shrubby 
section,  among  the  flowers  of  which  various  shades 


leaved  Dogwoods,  for  besides  this  last  mentioned 
form  of  C.  mas  we  have  another  with  variegated 
leaves  which  does  not  acquire  the  ruddy  flush  of  the 
other.  The  white  and  guld  varieties  of  C.  sibirica 
must  also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  variegated 
form  of  C.  alba  (stolonifera),  added  to  which  are 
a  variety  of  C.  sanguinea  and  one  of  Messrs. 
Veitch's  introductions  of  C.  brachypoJa. — T. 

Acorns,  Chestnuts,  &c.  (Inquirer). — Acorns 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  tree, 
as  it  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  ground  in  a  dry 
place  they  deteriorate  in  vitality,  and  if  kept  damp 
soon  commence  to  germinate.  They  may  be  so.vn 
in  well- worked  soil  in  drill-!  deep  enough  to  allow 
them  2  inches  covering  of  earth.  Three  inches 
should  be  allowed  between  the  Acorns  and  a  foot 
between  the  rows.  It  large  quantities  are  desired, 
sow  more  thickly  in  beds  and  transplant  next 
autumn  or  the  autumn  after,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress they  make.  Chestnuts  should  be  sown  in 
lows  as  advistd  for  Acorns,  either  now  or  next 
spring.  The  seeds  of  the  A^h  should  be  gathered 
this  month.  Where  a  large  number  of  trees  is  re- 
quired it  is  usual  to  lay  the  seeds  in  pits  dug  in 
the  open  ground,  previously  mixing  with  them  about 
twice  their  bulk  of  sand.     Here  they  may  remain 


(with  an  occasional  turn  over  during  winter)  tilt 
next  February,  when  they  can  be  sown  broadcasl 
on  beds  1  feet  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  transplanting 
the  young  plants  into  rows  2  feet  apart  in  the 
autumn  of  l.S'.)."i.  When  only  a  few  are  desired  the 
seeds  can  be  sown  in  drills.  The  few  seeds  of  the 
Golden  Yew  may  be  sown  in  a  shallow  box  or  pan 
and  plunged  in  soil  out-of-doors.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  anything  different  from  the 
common  Yew  will  be  obtained;  these  garden  forms 
(even  the  Irish  Yew)  do  not  come  true  from  seed. 
They  should  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  layers. — B. 

Hydrangea  paniculata.  —  The  Hydrangea 
referred  to  on  p.  oO'.)  as  an  inferior  variety  of  th3 
plumed  Hydrangea  is  doubtless  the  typical  H.  pani- 
culata, whose  ornamental  feature-!  are  vastly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  variety  grandiflora.  From 
this  latter,  which  is  more  commonly  met  with,  the 
typical  plant  differs  in  being  rather  more  vigorous 
in  growth  and  the  leaves  of  a  deeper  green,  but 
above  all  in  the  large  sterile  blooms,  which  form  by 
tar  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  inflorescence 
of  a  Hydrangea,  being  limited  to  a  scattered  few  ; 
whereas,  in  the  variety  g'audiflora  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  form  a  massive  pyramidal- 
shaped  head.  The  variety  being  so  superior  to  the 
typical  form  should  be  always  obtained  when 
planting  ;  indeed,  but  few  of  our  nurserymen  keep 
the  type,  and,  except  in  a  botanic  garden  or  in  the 
collection  of  some  specialist,  it  is  certainly  not 
worth  a  place,  and  where  it  does  exist  it  .should  be 
destroyed  in  favour  of  the  variety  grandiflora. — 
H.  P. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  totus  albus  —The  varie- 
ties of  the  autumn-flowering  Hibiscus  syriacus  are 
very  numerous,  but  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  only 
one  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  that  is  the  above- 
mentioned.  The  flowers  are  .single  and  of  a  good 
clear  white  without  any  colouring  whatever,  'fhere 
is  a  double-flowered  form  known  as  albus  plenus, 
but  in  this  the  base  of  the  petals  is  marked 
with  crimson,  and  consequently  the  centre 
of  the  flower  is  of  that  tint.  The  fact  that 
pure  white  flowers  are  so  generally  sought 
after  is  my  reason  for  noting  this  particular  variety, 
for  a  bush  of  this  is  when  in  bloom  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  the  others.  All  the  forms  of  this 
Hibiscus  have  flowered  beautifully  this  autumn  ; 
in  fact,  one  seldom  sees  them  so  satisfactory  as 
they  have  been  this  season  where  they  were  so 
situated  as  not  to  suffer  from  the  drought.  In  dry 
soils,  however,  many  of  them  had  dropped  the 
greater  part  of  their  leaves  before  the  flowering 
period,  and  consequently  their  beauty  was  largely 
lost.— T. 


TOWN  TREES. 


I  DO  not  know  whether  the  Fig  may  be  classed  as 
a  tree;  certainly  it  is  not  usually  grown  as  a  stan- 
dard, but  in  any  case  it  matters  little.  It  is  true 
that  the  Fig  seems  to  thrive  best  against  a  wall, 
but  why  not  equally  well  for  purely  shrubbery  pur- 
p'lses  in  a  border?  There  is  growing  on  an  fast  as- 
pect in  front  of  a  school-house  here,  and  in  a  wind- 
swept road,  a  fine  tree  that  never  seemed  to  have 
looked  more  dead  than  last  winter,  and  has  never 
been  in  more  glorious  leafage  than  now.  It  gets 
sun  only  in  the  early  morning.  I  remember  having 
seen  Figs  thriving  well,  but  of  course  never  fruit- 
ing, in  the  yard  of  the  Cnarterhouse,  Smithtield, 
and  if  well  there,  why  not  in  parks  and  forecourt 
gardens!  Then  what  a  beautiful  town  tree  fnr  its 
foliage  is  the  Sumach.  It  certainly  never  grows 
tall  or  gross,  but  its  foliage  is  splendid,  and  as  I 
saw  in  a  walk  round  the  suburbs  of  London  a 
few  days  since,  when  Limes  and  many  other 
trees  were  brown  or  almost  leafless,  the  Sumach 
was  in  beautiful  leafage.  It  does  open  late  in  the 
spring,  as  does  the  Fig,  but  at  least  it  presents  a 
green  oasis  amid  the  desert  of  brown  withered 
leaf.age  that  is  seen  so  prematurely  in  the  autumn 
around  all  our  towns  or  populous  districts.  For 
tall  trees  none  excel  the  oriental  Plane.  Probably 
we  never  shall  see  it  excelled.  It  is  naturally  a 
strong-growing  tree,  and  it  carries  large  leathery 
leafage  which  certainly  can  withstand  town  deposits 
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and  vapours  better  than  can  thelhin  leafageof  the 
Lime  and  similar  trees.  But  even  of  the  Plane  I 
noticed  recently  the  finest  foliage  and  freshest, 
greenest  aspects  on  trees  that  bad  been  somewhat 
hard  pruned  last  winter.  It  does  seem  as  if  anv 
check  to  a  too  early  spring  growth  produced  by  hard 
pruning  tended  to  create  later  leafage  in  the  autumn, 
but,  still  further,  in  such  strong  succulent  shoots 
the  leafage  is  always  finer,  fresher  and  more  en- 
during. No  one  wants  large  trees  in  towns  except 
in  large  open  spaces.  In  streets,  and  especially  in 
forecourts,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  trees  to 
reach  the  height  of  the  tops  of  the  houses,  shutiing 
out  light  and  air  from  the  rooms.  If  all  such  trees 
were  occasionally  hard  piuned  in  the  spring,  not  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  as  is  sometimes  done,  leaving 
a  lot  of  hard  ungainly  stems  for  several  months 
before  they  break  growth,  but  pruned  early  in 
April,  then  they  would  never  become  unduly  large, 
would  give  far  more  luxuriant  and  enduring  leaf- 
age, and  serve  to  ornament  our  streets  and  roads 
admirably  where  now  so  many  trees  do  the  re- 
verse. A.  D. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

ASPAR.^GUS   ON  HEAVY  LAND. 
In  a  natural  state  the  roots  of  Asparagus  grow 
in  a  very  sandy  alluvial  deposit,   and  this  gives 
the  key  to  the  system  of  culture  we  must  adopt. 
Not  but  that  excellent  Asparagus  can  be  pro- 
duced  on   heavy   land,  but   the   beds  must  be 
prepared   to    suit    its    requirements    and    the 
system  of  culture  also.     Wet  kills  more  Aspara- 
gus roots  than  anything  else  other  than  heavy 
cutting,    and   this   is   what   must    be   guarded 
against.     The  heavier  the  soil  is  naturally  the 
more   reason   is   there   to  adopt  precautionary 
measures   against   its    destructive    powers.     A 
practice  that  is  very   prevalent  is  that  of  top- 
dressinc   in  the  autumn  with  rotten   manure. 
Now,  judging  by  the  nature  of  Asparagus  roots, 
this  covering  over  the  suiface  cannot  but  aggra- 
vate  the  evil  of  destruction  from  wet,  that  is 
where  growing  on  heavy  land,  as  on  lighter  and 
consequently  warmer  soils  the  injury  is  not  so 
apparent.     If  anyone  doubts  this,  ht  him   ex- 
amine the  roots  and  the  soil  about  them  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  that  is  where  the  Asparagus  is 
growing  on  heavy  land  and  the    surface   top- 
dressed  with  rotten  manure,  when  he  will  soon 
find   that   it   is   both   wetter  and   colder  than 
where  left  uncovered.     Frost  in  itself  will  not 
destroy  Asparagus  roots  if  they  can  lie  com- 
paratively   dry.      The   surface   being    left   ex- 
posed will  certainly  assist  in  maintaining  this, 
and  this  is  a  course  which  I  can  highly  recom- 
mend with  established  beds,  the    top  dressing 
being    left    until    the    period    just    preceding 
grow'th  in  the  early  spring. 

In  the  formation  of  new  beds  the  first  point 
to  consider  is  whether  the  site  be  well  drained, 
and  this  point  being  settled  satisfactorily,  then 
proceed  with  other  details  connected  therewith. 
An  Asparagus  plantation  will  last  for  many  years 
where  a  good  foundation  for  the  plants  is  made 
at  the  start.  I  am  well  aware  that  on  some  soils 
where  the  position  is  naturally  drained.  Aspara- 
gus will  last  and  remain  productive  with  veiy 
little  preparation  other  than  attending  to  annual 
surface  dressings.  In  a  general  way,  it  i«  very 
rare  that  the  position  of  a  kitchen  garden  is 
fixed  upon  because  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
vegetable  culture,  this  being  often  only  a 
secondary  consideration. 

The  general  way  when  dealing  with  Asparagus 
on  heavy  land  is  to  have  a  series  of  raised  beds 
running  parallel  with  each  other.  This  certainly 
is  better  than  having  the  roots  planted  on  the 
ordinary  level.     The  soil  in  this  garden  is  about 


as  unsuitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus  as 
it  is  possible  to  be,  but  yet  by  having  the  quarter 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level  to  the  height  of 
18  inches  a  capital  bed  was  formed,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  annual  surface  dressings  has  every  appear- 
ance ofremainingproductivefor manyyears.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  that  the  roots  have  an  un- 
limited  root   run   by    being   enabled    to    take 
possession   of  the   intermediate   space    usually 
given  up  to  alleys.     Another  advantage  is  that 
the  beds  are  not  likely  to  become  so  dry  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  as  with  narrow  raised 
beds.     The    latter   must    have   been  very   dry 
during  the  past  season,   as  however  good   the 
water  supply  may  have  been,  it  was  certainly 
not  possible  to  keep  the  roots  well  moistened. 
But  sufficient  material  cannot  always  be  raised  to 
bring  the  surface  to  the  desired  level.     Of  the 
materials  which  may  be  used  with  good  effect, 
garden  refuse  —burned  and  decayed — dry  road 
scraping.s,  road  grit,  sand,  well-rotted  manure, 
also  ditch  and  pond  clearings,  are  suitable.     A 
heap  of  the  above  materials  collected  and  turned 
two  or  three   times   during  the   early   part   of 
the  winter,  may  be   wheeled  on  during  frosty 
weather,  when  it  would  pulverise  down  and  be 
in  good   condition   for    spring    planting.     Cer- 
tainly if  there  is  no  great  hurry  to  form  the 
beds,  the  material  would  be  the  better  for  being 
laid    up   for  twelve   mouths,  aiid  during   that 
time  turned  occasionally.     In  such  material  as 
this  the   growth  made  is  very  strong  and  succu- 
lent, and  the   whole   bed    being   raised  above 
the    surface   there    is    no   danger   of   stagnant 
moisture  accumulating   or   the  roots   djing   off 
during  the  winter.  A.  YouKU. 

Ahbeiicy  Ilall. 


Coarse   vegetables. — In    reference    to    what 
"  A.  Y.  A."  has  written  about  unduly  large  vege- 
tables   gettirg  awards  at   exhibitions,   I  am  very 
glad  to  find  so  able  a  gardener  on  the   side  of 
quality  and  excellence  as  compared  to  mere  size. 
I  was  much  interested  in  a  communication  which 
came  to  me  from   an  entire  stranger  in  Cornwall 
who  grows  Cccumbers  for  market,  and  who  stated 
that   his  fruits  (17  inches  to  IS   iccbes  long,  and 
doubtless  relatively  large  round)  were  much  too  big 
for  the  local  taste,  and  asking  for  a  pretty  short 
green  variety   that  would  better  suit   bis  purpose. 
I  have  recommended  himLockie's  Perfection.  Now  it 
is  an  odd  fact  that  whilst  so  many  vegetable  judges 
will  go   for  size  in  Onions,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers, 
Potatoes,   Celery,  &c.,  they  will  never  as  a  rule 
favour  large  Cucumbers.     The  merest  tyro  knows 
that    a    large    Cucumber     is     always     past    its 
best  and  lacks  flavour,  crispness,  and  those  ele- 
ments which  alone  make  the  fruit  worth  eating. 
If  this  be  so  in  one  case,  why  not  in  all?     Who- 
ever found  merit  in  any  big  fruit  or  vegetable  pro- 
duct except  bulk?     It  would  be  a  great  service  to 
vegetable  growers  could  so  strong  a  force  of  public 
opinion  be  formed  as  to  make  awards  to  mere  size 
in  vegetables  henceforth  difficult,  and  even  ridicu- 
lous.    It  is  not  the  show  table  or  what    certain 
judges  may  think  should  be  the  dimensions  of  pro- 
ducts there,  but  rather  the  known  requirements  of 
consumers,  especially  of  gardeneis'  employers,  that 
should    govern    judgment    in    vegetable    classes. 
Some  clearly  defined  basis  for  judging   is  badly 
needed  in  the  interests  of  exhibitors,   who  never 
know    how   judges'    tastes   will    run.     It  is    also 
badly  needed  in  the  interests  of  visitors  to  shows, 
who  think  these  huge  samples  represent  normal 
culture  and  look  for  the  same  results  ;  and  it  is 
netded  for  the  seed  trade,  who  find  that  customers 
are  disappointed  because  their  products  of  the  same 
varieties  are  never  one  half  the  dimensions  as  are 
the  prize  exhibits. — A.  D. 

It     will     take     somethirg     more     th'n 

"A.  Y.  A.'s"  assertions  to  convince  me  that 
large  Cauliflowers  are  uneatable  compared  with 
smaller  ones.  I  have  no  hcsi'ation  in  saying 
that  I  will  produce  an  Autumn  Giant  1   foot  to 


15  inches  in    diameter  (which    I    presume  is  the 
largest  Cauliflower  grown)  that  will  be   equal   in 
flavour  to  Walcheren  or  any  other  kind  of  smaller 
habit.     The  only  objection  to  large  Cauliflowers  is, 
that  they  do  not  dish  up  so  nicely  as  smaller  ones. 
"A.  Y.  A."  is  again  mistaken  when  he  states  that 
quality  in  vegetables  is  sacrificed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure.     Anyone  will  tell  him  that 
a  well-grown,  highly- fed  vegetable  is  superior  to  a 
starveling.     Liquid  manure  hastens  them  on,  and 
every  gardener  knows  that  the  more  quickly  vege- 
tables are  grown  the  better  and  the  more  succu- 
lent  they   are.     Reference   is    made   to  Celery  as 
another  vegetable  which  is  very  often  seen  so  large 
that  the  texture  is  positively  coarse;  but  are  not 
coarseness,  toughness  and  pithiness  as  often  pre- 
sent in  smaller  heads  ?     I  h^ive  grown  heads  over 
six  pounds  each  equally  as   crisp   and   sweet   as 
others  one  fourth  the  weight.     The   good  flavour 
of  vegetables  depends  on  good  culture  and  cutting 
at  the  right  time.     A  tirade  against  large  Onions 
is  occasionally  made  and  their  keeping  quality  is 
assailed,  but  I  have  not  perceived  any  difference 
between  them  and  smaller  ones,  taking  one  season 
with  another.  Nor  has  the  question  of  flavour  been 
raised.     Certainly  the  Spanish  Onion  is  said  to  be 
milder,  and    for    that    reason  it  is  appreciated. 
"A.  Y.  A."  states  that  "as  the  general  public  are 
much  against  large  Tomatoes  ami  give  preference 
to  smaller  ones,  il,  shows  an  improvement  in  the 
public   taste "    There    are    as    many   small  bad- 
flavoured  Tomatoes  as  large  ones.     Quantities  of 
Tomatoes  are  consumed  uncooked,  and  it  is  more 
convenient   to   pick  up   a  medium-sized  or  small 
one  and  eat  it  than  it  is  a  large  one.    Besides,  a 
Tomato   weighing    something  like  half  a  pound 
is  too  much  at  once  for  the  majority  of  persons, 
and  many  would  consider  it  extravagant.  Another 
reason  that  preference  is  given  to  medium-sized 
or    small    ones    is,   that   they  are  more    readily 
distributed  amongst  friends. — W.  P.  R.,  Preston. 

A  gcod  outdoor  Tomato.— This  has  proved  a 
good  season  for  outdoor  Tomatoes,  those  who 
p'anted  early  having  reaped  great  advantages.  I 
planted  a  large  number  of  varieties  for  trial  in 
the  open,  and  the  two  most  satisfac  ory  kirds  were 
the  Large  Red  and  a  new  kind  named  Lady- 
bird, s[^ecially  recommended  for  the  winter,  but 
it  was  put  out  with  others.  It  is  certainly  a 
splendid  cropper,  besring  enormous  clusters  of 
bright  red  fruits.  I  have  not  grown  it  for  winter. 
Tte  frui'F,  produced  in  abundance,  are  of  first-rate 
qiial.ty  and  have  very  few  seeiis.  I  saw  this 
variety  planted  largely  for  market  in  Kent,  and 
producing  extra  large  fruit,  but  these  of  smaller 
size  are  much  better.— Geo WEK. 

Early  Celery. — For  the  past  three  seasons  I 
have  grown  Veilch's  New  White  Celery,  and  last 
year  it  did  so  well,  that  I  have  grown  more  this, 
and  it.  just'fies  the  space  given  to  it.  It  is  of 
splendid  flavour,  solid  and  very  early.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  frames  in  April,  and  I  am  now  get- 
ting good  heads.  Having  given  plenty  of  moisture, 
I  never  saw  betterresults  insoshort  a  time.  Where 
moisture  has  been  deficient  the  sticks  will  be  hard 
and  somewhat  flavourless,  lacking  that  solid,  juicy, 
nutty  flavour  so  characteristic  of  Ceh-ry.  Veitch's 
New  White  is  not  unlike  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red 
as  reg.irds  growth,  habit  ard  quality,  but  of  course 
is  white.  This  excellent  variety  is  one  of  the  best 
grown.  The  newer  kind  named  above  is  also  good, 
not  bolting  as  many  do.  This  is  important  after  a 
long  hot,  dry  summer.— G.  Wytoes. 


CUCUMBER  ROOTS   DECAYING. 

My  Cucumber  plants  seem  to  succeed  well  until 
they  begin  to  fruit,  when  they  flag.  My  opinion 
is  that  it  is  a  root  disease,  something  like  the 
club  that  comes  in  Cabbage  plants.  They  are 
planted  in  fibrous  loam  with  leaf  soil  and  manure. 
Melons  have  e^one  well  in  the  same  soil,  only  for 
these  the  leaf  soil  was  omitted. — Foreman. 

*„,*  This  disease  is  most  troublesome,  as  ii  usually 
occurs  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing  and  at  a 
time  when  it  is  difficult  to  replace  them.    Various 
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causes  have  been  suggested  for  the  above  disease, 
but  I  havr  found  that  too  much  leaf  soil  in  the 
compost  will  promote  it.  Tliis  is  a  great  evil,  but 
mnch  dejiends  upon  the  quality  of  the  leaf  mould, 
as  this  is  frequently  obtained  from  most  ((ue-tion- 
able  sources,  such  as  the  sweepings  nf  the  walks 
and  from  trees  quite  unsuitable.  Oak  anil  Beech 
leaves  make  the  best  leaf  mould,  but  I  liave  seen 
so-called  leaf  soil  with  the  refuse  of  Conifers, 
Laurels,  and  other  obnoxious  subjects  indis- 
criminately mi.xed  together  and  used  in  a  decayed 
state  for  various  purposes.  With  good  loam  and 
manure,  leaf  soil  is  not  advisable  for  Cucumbers. 
It  is  most  troublesome,  as  it  rapidly  dries,  gives  the 
plants  no  nourishment,  and  produces  long-jointed 
thin  leaves  and  long-necked  fruit.  In  winter  a 
lighter  loam  is  admissible.  Leaf  mould  may  be 
omitted  with  advantage  if  such  aids  as  old  mortar 
rubble  can  be  used  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  decayed 
manure  mixed  with  heavy  soil.  I  lind  old  Jlush- 
room  manure  free  of  the  top  soil  of  the  bed,  fairly 
good  yellow  loam,  and  some  mortar  rubble  one  of 
the  liest  composts  for  Cucumbers..  In  heavy  clayey 
loam,  charcoal  refuse  mi.'sed  with  the  soil  is  excel- 
lenr,  and  to  this  may  be  added  bone  meal  for  top 
dressings  if  the  soil  is  poor.  I  have  seen  the  roots 
of  Cucumbers  club  badly  when  in  a  soil  to  which 
a  liber,il  praportion  of  leaf  mould  has  been  added. 
This  occurs  when  an  increased  demand  is  mide 
upon  the  roots.  Often  top  dres.sings  may  not  be 
given  just  at  the  moment  required  and  the  leaf 
soil  is  not  rich  enouiih  to  give  the  food  required, 
and  decayot  the  roots  begins,  this  being  accelerated 
by  the  heavy  crop  on  the  plants.  Dryness  at  the 
root  is  often  an  evil,  and  this  is  usually  caused  by 
leaf  mould,  as  it  allows  the  water  to  run  rapidly 
through  without  much  benefit  to  the  roots.  When 
they  are  on  a  heated  surface,  dryness  occurs  at 
times  unless  care  is  taken.  Cucumbers  are 
frequently  planted  on  elevated  mounds,  and  dry- 
ness is  more  apt  to  occur  in  such  cases,  as  with  a 
large  top  growth  the  liberal  syringings  given  earlier 
are  now  absorbed  by  the  leafage  or  thrown  off  to 
parts  of  the  house  other  thfin  the  roots,  which  for- 
merly received  most  of  the  moisture.  Again,  in 
dull  weather  there  are  perhaps  less  moisture  given 
and  more  heat  in  the  pipes.  This  causes  root 
decay  whenever  the  plants  receive  a  check  through 
dryness,  and,  as  previously  noted,  leaf  soil  does 
not  tend  to  retain  the  moisture  if  mixed  liberally 
with  light  fibrous  loam.  There  are  often  portions 
of  old  roots  and  dead  wood  even  in  the  best  leaf 
mould,  and  these  used  in  quantity  are  not  condu- 
cive to  strong  root  growth.  For  many  purposes  it 
may  be  employed,  but  I  would  omit  it  where  food 
is  required  to  support  strong  top  growth. — G.  W. 


LARGE  ONIONS. 


I  SHOULD  be  perfectly  content  to  leave  "  Allium's  " 
criticisms  of  my  previous  remarks  respecting  large 
Onions  as  seen  now  at  certain  shows,  with  the 
queries,  Would  such  samples  ever  be  grown  unless 
wanted  to  gain  prizes,  and  would  they  prove  one 
half  so  useful  or  profitable  for  ordinary  domestic 
uses  as  are  what  may  be  termed  good  bulbs  from 
any  ordinarily  grown  crop  ?  But  other  matters  arise 
from  out  of  his  criticisms,  especially  as  to  the  keep- 
ing or  non- keeping  properties  of  these  giant  bulbs. 
I  should  be  very  surprised  to  learn  that,  taking  an 
average  of  seasons,  50  per  cent,  could  be  kept  over 
till  April  for  plinting.  No  doubt  big  Onions  will 
keep  better  this  winter  because  they  have  had  a 
season  out  of  a  hundred  to  mature  in.  That  is, 
however,  such  an  exception,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  lay  special  stress  upon  it.  If  these  giant 
Onion  growers  would  but  give  their  impartial  ex- 
perience with  them,  I  should  be  found  in  my  esti- 
mate to  be  well  within  the  mark.  But  I  admit 
fully  that  for  what  may  be  called  special  purposes, 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crump,  these  large  Onions  are 
mild  and  delicious  when  properly  cooked  and 
served.  I  have  constantly  advised  the  consump- 
tion of  Onions,  boiled  and  baked.  But  then  what 
does  it  c  )st  to  produce  .such  bulbs,  and  when  we 
have  got  them,  are  they  milder  or  more  nutriiious 
than  are  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Onions  which 


we  can  purchase  so  cheaply  in  every  grocci's  shop  all 
through  the  winter.'  No  one  will  suggest  that; 
indeed,  unless  from  Id.  to  Gd.  per  bulb  were  ob- 
tained, having  regard  to  the  necessity  for  rais- 
ing the  plants  in  heat,  for  pricking  them  out 
into  boxes  or  pans,  housing  them  in  frames, 
and  then  planting  out  in  soil  so  enriched  with 
manure,  that  the  dressing  is  fully  double  that  ap- 
plied to  soil  for  ordinary  Onion  crops.  All  this  is 
very  costly,  and  when  these  huge  bulbs,  usually 
grown  in  rows  from  ICi  inches  to  IS  inches  apart 
and  frcm  It)  inches  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  row.a, 
are  got,  they  do  not  represent  so  heavy  a  crop  as 
obtained  from  an  ordinary  bed  where  the  rows 
are  12  inches  apart  and  the  bulbs  average  in  the 
rows  four  to  the  foot  run.  An  ordinary  crop  thus 
produced  of  clean,  even  bulbs  may  be  the  most 
profitable  of  any  vegetable  crop  a  given  area  can 
produce.  Can  so  much  be  said  of  a  crop  of  giant 
bulbs  grown  under  what  may  not  unfitly  be  de- 
scribed as  artificial  conditions  ?  Now  I  do  not  at 
all  quarrel  with  the  plan  of  sowing  seed  under 
glass  and  thus  raising  Onion  plants,  and  planting 
them  out  later  into  the  open  ground.  It  is  old 
practice  and  well  known,  and  especially  so  to  es- 
cape both  mildew  and  maggot  attacks.  I  have 
frequently  advised  cottagers  and  allotment  holders 
troubled  with  these  Onion  pests  to  adopt  that 
practice.  It  has  also  long  been  well  known  that  if 
young  Onion  plants  be  lifted  carefully  from  the 
winter  bed  and  be  planted  out  with  care  thinly 
on  good  soil  in  the  spring,  very  fine  bulbs  result. 
That,  however,  differs  maerially  from  the  artificial 
practice  adopted  to  secure  these  giant  show  bulbs, 
and  it  is  a  practice  created  entirely  by  the  custom 
of  giving  prizes  for  the  largest.  I  read  with  much 
interest  the  report  of  the  recent  Banbury  show.  I 
had  just  previously  seen  all  the  grand  samples 
that  Mr.  F.  Wilkins,  of  Inwood  House  Gardens,  ex- 
hibited, and  also  saw  where  and  how  he  grew 
them.  But  then  I  noticed  in  the  report  also  that 
in  all  cases  but  one,  the  weights  b^ing  given,  the 
judgment  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  bulbs 
was  given  by  the  scales  and  not  by  the  judges. 
Would  "Allium"  or  anyone  else  favour  from  2- lb. 
to  3  lb.  Potatoes  or  Turnips  or  Tomatoes,  or  giant 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  or  other  roots?  The  pro- 
duction of  these  fine  bulbs  does,  perhaps,  help  to 
improve  a  seed  strain,  but  then  it  is  obvious  that 
fully  as  great  good,  if  not  more,  can  be  produced 
by  the  hard  selection  for  seed  stock  of  the  finest 
bulbs  from  an  ordinary  stock,  and  whilst  of  the 
former  so  many  will  decay,  the  latter  at  least  will 
all  keep.  That  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  Onions 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  many  of  the  monsters 
of  the  show  table  do  not  cut  such  a  tremendous 
figure  under  ordinary  cultivation  as  I  have  seen 
frequently,  and  as  was  manifested  at  Chiswick 
this  year  under  a  most  impartial  trial.  One  thing 
to  be  deprecated  with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of 
these  huge  bulbs  is  that  persons  purchasing  seed 
think  that  under  ordinary  culture  similarly  big 
bulbs  will  be  produced,  but  they  soon  find  their 
error.  A.  D. 


PREVENTION  OF  ONION  MAGGOT. 

Recent  communications  that  have  appeared  in 
The  G.iEDEX  show  a  very  imperfect  acijuaintance 
both  with  fly  and  maggot,  and,  so  far  as  the  former 
is  concerned,  still  more  imperfect  ideas  as  to  the 
prevention  of  its  attack,  although  the  note  on  page 
8()'.l  should  do  much  to  make  matters  somewhat 
clearer.  That  certain  localities  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  the  fly,  and  rire  rersii,  is  evident,  or  how 
can  it  be  possible  to  grow  Ooions  year  after  year 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  taking  annually  first- 
rate  crops  quite  free  from  maggot.  Again,  it  cannot 
be  too  clearly  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  this  parti- 
cular pe^t  is  concerned,  nothing  dug  in  in  autumn  or 
forked  in  in  spring  into  the  plot  of  ground  destined 
for  the  Onion  crop  in  the  way  of  lime,  gas  lime, 
soot,  or  ashes  is  of  the  slightest  use.  One  might 
almost  as  well  dress  the  root  of  any  member  of  the 
Brassica  family  to  prevent  butterflies  from  settling 


on  the  foli  ige.  Again,  another  remedy  propounded 
— carefid  thinning— sounds  very  strange  in  the  ears 
of  thee  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  a 
directly  opposite  opinion.  I  should  think  where 
the  fly  is  troublesome,  thinning  had  best  be  left 
severely  alone  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  plants 
at  any  rate  may  be  saved.  The  able  note  on  page 
30'.l  is  of  great  service,  even  though  it  be  in  a 
ncjfative  form,  as  it  proves  that  the  pest  in  the 
chrysalis  and  grub  state  is  impervious  to  the  powder 
and  liquid  agencies  therein  mentioned.  Knowing 
so  much,  therefore,  and  also  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  crop  is  the  deposit 
of  eggs  in  the  top  of  the  Onion  bulb  by  a  lly,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  only  way  of  succe-sfully  com- 
bating the  evil  is  to  attack  the  fly,  or  rather  to 
render  the  grass  and  that  portion  of  the  bulb  above 
ground  so  distasteful  to  it,  that  it  will  leave  this 
particular  hunting  ground  for  other  spots.  Here 
is  the  problem  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved — the 
best  ingredient  for  the  purpose,  always  remember- 
ing it  must  be  something  in  no  way  interfering 
with  or  arresting  the  growth  of  the  bulb,  and  the 
best  way  of  applying  the  same.  Experiments  in 
this  direction  should  be  made  in  a  garden  where 
the  crop  has  practically  failed  for  several  seasons 
and  remedial  measures  thoroughly  applied,  that  is, 
the  entire  portion  of  the  Onion  above  ground  must 
be  thoroughly  dewed  over  with  the  mixture,  and 
in  the  event  of  showers  washing  it  off,  a  second 
and  third  application  given  if  necessary.  The 
preparation  most  strongly  recommended  is  com- 
pound qua'sia  extract,  1  pint  to  6  gallons  of  water. 
What  we  want  to  know,  however,  is,  if  this  has  had 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  trial;  that  is,  if  any 
given  portion  of  a  bed  has  been  thus  dressed,  leaving 
other  pirt?  to  take  their  chance.  There  would  be  no 
mistaking  the  completeness  of  such  a  trial,  for 
there  would  be  ample  proof  of  the  presence  tf  the 
fly  in  great  numbers,  and  a  certain  prcpect  of 
discovery  as  to  whether  the  'doctored"  grass  was 
.sulHciently  distasteful  to  prevent  the  deposit  of 
eggs. — E.  BURIIELL,  Claremont. 

— —  "  W.  P.  R,"  in  his  notes  on  my  article 
on  the  "Onion  Fly,"  says  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  pupse  of  the  said  fly  "  had  a  relish 
for  Cabbage  roots."  Neither  was  I,  or  rather  that 
in  this  stage  it  fed  upon  anything,  being  torpid 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period.  As  both 
the  Onion  and  Cabbage  fly  are  two  closely  allied 
species,  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  during 
the  grub  or  feeding  stage  it  feeds  upon  other 
subjects.  For  this  reason,  and  as  a  precaution, 
I  advocate  the  practice  of  cleaning  away  any 
material  that  the  grubs,  or  rather  pupa;,  are  likely 
to  harbour  in.  According  to  good  authorities,  the 
pup;c  do  harbour  in  the  ground  as  well  as  in 
the  trimmings  and  refuse  of  the  stored  Onions, 
which  should  also  be  cleared  away  and  burned, 
not  be  dug  in,  whatever  crop  was  intended  to 
follow.  It  is  usual  to  see  such  material  with 
Cabbage  and  other  refuse  taken  to  a  heap  to 
decay,  if  not  dug  in  at  the  time,  to  be  afterwards 
wheeled  back  and  dug  in.  Much  as  I  favour  "  green 
manuring,"  I  should  never  think  of  wheelirg  back 
garden  refuse  of  this  description  if  root-eating 
insects  were  known  from  previous  experience  to 
have  destroyed  crops.  If  the  pufs  harbour  in  the 
plot  previously  cleared  of  Onions,  it  should  prove 
easier  still  to  effect  a  clearance,  giving  a  dressing 
of  gas-lime  to  this  particular  plot.  It  is  likely  that 
freshly  slaked  lime  and  soot  will  not  destroy  the 
grubs  when  in  an  active  state;  they  evidently  showed 
their  dislike  to  it.  Now  it  is  from  their  dislike  for 
the  presence  of  soot  and  lime  that  I  advocate  their 
application  to  grub  infes'e  I  soils.  The  syringing 
with  well-diluted  petroleum  which  I  recommended 
was  not  supposed  to  kill  the  grubs,  but  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  flies  settling  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  just  the  same  as  Celery  is  dusted  with  soot 
and  syringed  for  the  same  object,  viz ,  to  make 
the  foli.age  obnoxious,  and  this  should  ba  at  the 
period  just  before  the  fly  emerges  from  the  pupa 
stage.  But  as  two  or  three  generations  occur 
throughout  the  summer,  this  would  also  have  to 
be  done  at  intervals.  "  W.  P.  R."  has  evidently 
experimented  in  a  wrong  way,  or  he  would  not 
write  so  positively   that  he    has    tried    all    the 
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remedies  or  precautions  I  recommend  and 
failed.  One  might  just  as  well  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  fruit  trees  free  from  the  attacks 
of  insects. — A.  Y. 


Use  of  Cucumber  frame  (Bez/hivir^.—A  two- 
light  frame  may  be  used  for  various  purposes 
during  the  winter.  For  forcing,  as  "  Beginner " 
has  plenty  of  stable  manure,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  or 
Asparagus  can  be  forced  regularly,  taking  care  not 
to  overheat  the  frame,  but  to  mix  sufficient  leaves 
with  the  manure  to  keep  up  a  steady  temperature. 
It  is  late  to  strike  cuttings  of  soft-wooded  plants, 
as  these  would  not  winter  in  such  a  structure.  I 
would  advise  lifting  old  plants  and  housing  till 
early  spring.  Then  a  good  u^e  could  be  made  of 
the  frame  with  plenty  of  heat  at  command,  as 
the  tops  of  Abutilon  would  strike  readily.  The 
frame  may  now  be  utilised  to  strike  such  cuttings 
as  tufted  Pansies,  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  An- 
tirrhinums, but  not  with  bottom-heat,  as  these  root 
freely  in  a  sandy  soil  on  a  firm  bottom.  There  are 
other  uses  such  as  wintering  half-hardy  plants, 
the  choicer  Echeverias,  Cannas,  Fuchsias  and 
Francoas.  Bulbs  for  early  bloom  all  do  better 
with  frame  treatment  whilst  making  root  growth, 
also  to  protect  from  frost.  The  more  tender  Car- 
nations require  shelter  in  frames  ;  indeed  many 
things  may  be  placed  there. — G.  W. 


PARIS  MARKET  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
I  HAVE  this  season  heard  of  breadths  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  failing  to  produce  sprouts,  and  such 
failures  are  more  common  with  the  larger  kinds  than 
tiie  dwarf  or  medium  growers.  For  small,  hard, 
and  compact  sprouts  I  rely  upon  this  kind,  which 
is  of  far  better  quality  than  the  coarse  growers. 
This  season  our  quarter  of  this  vegetable  dues  not 
show  to  such  advantage  as  in  more  favourable 
seasons,  the  growth  being  more  irregular  and 
taller,  but  good,  hard,  firm  sprouts  are  plentiful. 
The  season  has  been  unfavourable  for  vegetables 
requiring  abundance  of  moisture,  especially  in 
light  or  gravelly  soils,  this  being  to  a  great  extent 
the  reason  why  solid  sprouts  are  not  abundant.  A 
check  was  given  during  the  growing  season.  Those 
who  grow  this  vegetable  on  heavy  land  were  better 
able  to  keep  the  crop  growing  during  the  drought. 
It  is  on  light  land  that  failure  is  experienced. 
During  the  hot  weather  a  thorough  soaking  with  a 
hose  for  several  hours  once  a  week  kept  them 
growing ;  but  even  then  failures  would  ari>e  if  early 
planting,  giving  ample  space  and  deep  cultivation, 
had  not  been  resorted  to.  I  do  not  hke  the  large 
Bprouts.  They  are  never  of  such  good  flivour 
when  cooked.  After  a  trial  of  most  kinds  I  like 
the  Paris  Market  best.  Coarse  kinds  are  also  not 
80  hardy  as  the  smaller,  and  they  run  much  sooner. 
Our  second  sowing  of  seed  of  this  variety  was 
made  early  in  March  in  the  open  ground,  and  the 
plants  are  now  very  promising.  These  are  utilised 
for  the  late  supply.  They  are  very  dwarf,  not 
more  than  2  feet  in  height,  and  feathered  to  the 
ground  with  foliage,  which  is  a  great  protection  in 
severe  weather.  Sowing  seed  in  frames  in  February 
results  in  a  long  supply,  so  that  by  these  two  sow- 
ings good  sprouts  may  be  had  for  s-l.t  months  in 
the  jear.  Formerly  I  grew  a  good  breadth  of  the 
imported  seed,  but  one  cannot  depend  upon  it, 
the  plants  varying  both  in  size  and  quality.  Paris 
Market  is  very  productive,  and  to  get  the  test 
results  good  cultivation  and  change  of  ground 
yearly  should  be  given.  G.  Wythes. 


£ulalia  gracillima  univittita. — As  I  think 
it  desirable  that  all  plants  should  be,  if  possible, 
correctly  named,  I  write  to  inform  your  correspon- 
dent "  H.  P."  that  the  graceful  Grass  he  so  accu- 
rately and  appreciatively  describes  on  p.  323  of 
your  last  issue  can  no  longer  bear  the  somewhat 
lengthy  name  above  men'ioned.by  nhich  it  has 
been  hitherto  generally  known.  It  has  been  f (  r 
sometime  doubted  at  Kew  whether  this  Grass  was 
a  Eulalia  at  all,  but  it  could  not  be  accurately 


ascertained  whether  it  was  so  or  not  till  it  ma- 
tured its  panicle  of  inflorescence,  which  this  fine 
summer  has  enabled  it  to  do.  This  inflorescence 
having  been  critically  examined  and  compared  by 
the  learned  graminologist.  Dr.  Stapf  (assistant  for 
India  in  the  Kew  Herbarium),  he  has  pronounced 
its  correct  name  to  be  Miscanthus  sinensis,  under 
which  name  it  is  figured  on  plate  730-1  of  the  num- 
ber for  July  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  to  which 
all  careful  lovers  of  plants  should  refer  for  further 
details  and  botanical  particulars.  This  Grass  is  a 
native  of  both  China  and  Japan,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  various  botanists  under  the  synonyms 
of  Erianthns  japonicus,  Ripidium  japonicum, 
Saccharum  japonicum,  and  S.  polydactylon,  but 
Hackel,  the  latest  and  best  authority  on  the  an- 
dropogineous  Grasses,  is  responsible  for  its  present 
name. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS. 

This  easily  cultivated   plant   should  not  need 
any    recommendation ;   its    rapid   growth    and 


Cape  Leadwort  (Plumhago  capensis) 


lovely  pale  blue  trusses  of  flower  should  alone 
be  sufficient  in  this  respect.  Yet  it  is  not  seen 
nearly  so  often  as  one  could  wish,  being  in 
large  establishments  even  often  more  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  or,  if  present,  not 
always  in  the  best  possible  condition.  There 
are  certain  conditions  to  be  observed  in  order 
to  ensure  the  best  results.     It  should  first  of 


all  be  noted  that  this  species  is  an  introduction 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (hence  its  name)  ; 
it  may  therefore  be  fairly  surmised  that  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  not  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture  are  essential  points  to  be  noted.  That 
these  are  facts  have  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  for  if  at  all  shaded  the  growth  is  inclined 
to  be  weakly  with  less  disposition  to  flower, 
and  if  grown  in  too  moist  an  atmosphere  the 
growth  will  be  far  in  excess  of  all  needed  re- 
quirements. If  the  plant  be  grown  in  the  open 
border  of  a  light  cool  house,  to  which  there  ia 
no  objection,  the  soil  should  not  be  too  rich  or 
of  a  great  depth ;  it  should  consist  for  the 
greater  jiart  of  light  loam  and  road  grit  or  sand, 
and  this  should  be  made  as  firm  as  possible.  In 
pots  the  same  soil  will  suit  well  with  a  little 
peat  added  thereto.  The  sunniest  spot,  even 
in  a  light  house,  should  be  chosen  for  its  cul- 
ture, and  as  far  as  is  practicable  freedom  of 
growth  .should  be  allowed,  close  pruning  being 
the  rule  during  the  resting  period,  and  that 
well  in  advance  of  the  starting  into  activity 
again.  To  tie  in  the  shoots  as  they  grow  for 
the  sake  of  trimness  is  utterly  wrong  and  out 
of  all  character;  only  just  sufficient  of  this  kind 
of  work  should  be  allowed  to  keep  the  shoots 
from  breaking  down  with  their  own  weight.  If 
it  is  seen  that  the  growth  is  too  free,  of  which 
there  is  more  danger  than  the  reverse,  then 
less  water  should  be  given  for  a  time  ;  this  will 
have  the  desired  efl'ect  of  producing  flower 
trusses  plentifully  in  due  course.  As  a  bed- 
ding plant  Plumbago  capensis  is  admirably 
suited.  If  grown  as  standards  in  10-inch  or 
12-inch  pots  and  plunged  the  effect  is  excel- 
lent, sufficient  room  being  allowed  for  an  ap- 
propriate undergrowth.  Smaller  plants  can  be 
planted  en  masse  with  good  eft'ect,  and  taller 
ones  of  long  rambling  growth  will  be  quite 
at  home  when  trained  against  walls  or  veran- 
dahs in  sunny  po.sitions.  In  a  cut  state  the 
flowers  ([uickly  fade,  and  are  in  nearly  every 
case  disappointing.  H.  G. 


Dipladenia  atropurpurea. — This  is  a  fine 
species  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Sander's  establish- 
ment at  St.  Albans.  It  is  a  companion  plant  for 
the  delicate  D.  boliviensis,  but  it  is  more  free 
blooming  than  the  white  -  flowered  plant  just 
named.  This  plant  produces  large  trusses  of 
blooms.  In  that  now  before  me  there  are  some 
fifteen  buds,  which  before  opening  are  of  a  bright 
crimson,  but  when  the  petals  are  unfolded  they 
are  of  a  deep  velvety  maroon,  I  hope  to  see  this 
plant  become  plentiful  in  our  plant  stoves,  its 
colour  being  so  rich  and  charming. — W.  H.  G. 

Abutilon  Anderken  An  Boan.— This  Abuti- 
lon, which  was  alluded  to  on  p.  2;H>,  was  shown  in 
good  condition  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  April  25,  when  an  award  of 
merit  was  given  to  it  under  the  title  of  Souvenir  de 
Bonn.  It  is  a  good  free-growing  variety,  and  will 
doubtless  be  useful  where  the  mixed  style  of  sum- 
mer bedding  is  carried  out.  The  creamy  white 
margin  to  the  leaf  is  clearly  defined  and  very 
constant.  1  have  also  seen  a  second  new  varie- 
gated Abutilon  during  the  present  season,  viz  ,  a 
variety  of  the  showy-flowered  A.  igneum,  or  in- 
signe.  In  this  the  large  leaves  are  marked  with 
varying  shades  of  green  and  yellow,  arranged  in  a 
tessellated  manner  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
older  A.  Darwini  tessellatum.  Abutilon  igneum  is 
better  treated  as  a  roof  plant  than  as  an  outdoor 
subject,  as  it  needs  a  little  more  heat  than  most 
of  the  others,  and  consequently  its  variegated 
variety  is  haraly  likely  to  be  so  useful  as  Souvenir 
de  Bonn.— H.  P. 

Tecoma  Smithi. — There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
greenhouse  plants  introduced  within  recent  years 
which  promi?e  to  be  so  useful  as  this.  The  plant 
is  a  hybrid  of  Australian  origin,  its  parents  being 
T.  venusta  and  T.  capensis.     It  has  been  in  culli- 
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vation  at  Kew  for  two  or  three  years,  and  since  its 
first  flowering  there  has  been  regarded  as  a  valuable 
new  plant,  but  it  is  finer  this  autumn  than  we  have 
seen  it  before.  Some  half  dozen  or  so  plants  are 
now  in  (lower  on  the  shelves  of  the  temperate 
house,  and  they  give  a  singularly  bright  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  racemes  are  terminal  and  carry 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  flowers,  these  being 
tubular,  2  inches  long,  and  cf  a  bright  yellow, 
tinged  with  orange  ;  the  whole  inflorescence  is  a 
dense  cluster  of  flowers  IJ  inches  high.  The  method 
of  culture  adopted  is  one  which  has  been  recom- 
mended in  these  pages  for  T.  capensis.  The  cuttings 
Ehould  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  and  struck  in 
moderate  heat,  growing  the  young  plants  on  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  and  treating  them 
liberally  until  June  or  July,  when  after  hardening 
off  a  little  they  are  stood  out-of-doors  in  full  sun- 
shine. For  the  first  year  at  any  rate  the  plants 
fhould  be  restricted  to  a  single  stem,  which  will 
be  no  more  than  from  a  foot  to  IS  inches  high, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  convenient  size  for  the  shelves. 
— B. 


SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS  IN  POTS. 

A  VKRY  great  point  in  the  pot  culture  of 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  i.s  often  overlooked, 
namely,  a  good  supply  of  roots  before  placing 
them  in  a  forcing  house,  or  otherwise  putting 
tlieni  under  glass  to  flower.  To  ensure  success 
this  is  absolutely  indispensable.  We  often 
hear  blume  cast  upon  those  who  sell  the  bulbs 
when  really  the  grower  was  at  fault.  I  have 
noticed  persons  potting  up  such  bulbs  as  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  and  at  once  standing  the 
same  in  a  forcing  pit,  with  the  result  that  they 
either  rotted  or  refused  to  flower  in  anything 
like  a  perfect  manner.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  bulbs  named,  with  Narcissi, 
which  are  not  the  least  important  among  spring- 
flowering  subjects,  should  be  potted  without 
delay,  and  a  lengthy  season  be  thereby  given 
to  become  well  rooted  previous  to  coming  into 
bloom.  Hyacinths,  itc,  like  a  rich,  open 
compost.  That  emjiloyed  by  me  is  made  by 
well  mixing  the  following  proportions.  One 
bushel  of  loam,  half  a  bushel  of  cow  manure 
well  rotted,  and  a  like  quantity  of  road  sweep- 
ings. Bulbous  plants  are  very  partial  to  the 
latter  gritty  material.  A  .'j-inch  potful  of  soot 
may  bo  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  soil 
with  capital  efl'ect.  The  soil  should  be  allowed 
to  become  in  a  nice  workable  condition,  that  is, 
if  at  all  inclined  to  be  pasty,  it  may  be  turned 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  if  very  dry,  water 
should  be  sprinkled  on  it  whilst  being  mixed. 
The  size  of  pot  used  for  one  Hyacinth  bulb  is 
the  popular  4|-inch  or  .5-inch.  This  is  not  only 
a  convenient  size,  but  I  think  (juite  large 
enough  even  for  exhibition.  The  spikes  of 
bloom  can  be  made  to  look  larger  if  the  pots  be 
put  into  others  of  greater  size.  This  is  the 
mode  adopted  by  those  who  show  these  spring 
bulbs  publicly.  Three  Hyacinths  placed  in  an 
8-inch  pot  answer  well  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion. Tulips  for  exhibition  are  generally  grown 
three  bulbs  in  a  pot.  When  this  number  is  not 
stipulated  and  for  other  purposes,  I  much  pre- 
fer five  in  a  (i  inch  pot,  or  seven  in  an  8-inch 
size.  But  for  the  decoration  of  vases  in  rooms 
three  or  four  bulbs  are  placed  in  the  smaller 
4i-inch  pot  because  of  its  convenience.  In  the 
case  of  Narcissi  the  bulbs  are  put  into  the 
pots  as  thickly  as  possible.  Sometimes  three 
bulbs  of  the  Polyanthus  kinds  are  sufliciently 
large  to  fill  one  of  G-inch  diameter.  When  pot- 
ting use  one  good  crock  over  the  hole  and  then 
a  portion  of  the  rough  part  of  the  compost,  and 
fill  the  pot  so  that  about  half  of  the  bulb  is  on 
the  surface.  Do  not  till  the  pot  with  soil  and 
then  push  the  bulbs  into  it,  but  make  a  hole  to 
receive  the  same  with  the  fingers,  and  press  the 


soil  firmly  around  them.  If  the  former  be 
done  the  compost  is  too  firm,  and  when  roots 
are  made  they  sometimes  pu.sh  the  bulb  out  of 
place,  when  injury  to  it  becomes  easy. 

I  prefer  after  potting  to  stand  them  on  a  firm 
bottom  really  out  of  doors,  but  in  frames,  so 
that  the  lights  may  be  readily  put  on  in  the 
case  of  continued  wet  weather,  when  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  the  soil  getting  soddc-ned.     It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  a  small  pot  inverted  over  the 
bulb   of  each    Hyacinth.     This   will   keep   the 
blocm-spike  clean  and  often  prevent  its  rotting, 
but  with  Tulips  and  Narcissi  such  a  precaution 
is  not  necessary,  as  these  are  not  so  ready  to 
show  bloom  before  leaves.      Cover   the   whole 
with  about  4  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  sand. 
Do  not  on  any  account  use  ashes.     Sulphurous 
matter  resting  in  these  may  be  the  cause   of 
utter  failure.     With   the  exception  named  of 
covering   with    glass,  or   for   that  matter  any- 
thing   to   ward   off   excessive   rain,   the   bulbs 
should  remain    in   the  dark    until  the  end  of 
the    year.     This    does    not,    of   course,  apply 
to    the    early    Roman    among  Hyacinths,  the 
Paper-white    among    Narcissi,  or    Tulip    Due 
van  Thol  of    that  ilk,  which   may  be    had    in 
flower   before   that   time,    but    to    the  general 
list  of  varieties,  which  are  much  better  if  not 
forced  into  bloom  by  the  aid  of  fire-heat.     In 
January,  then,  take  the  pots  from  their  cover- 
ing and  put  them  in  other  cool  frames,  but  inure 
them  to  the  light  and  air  in  a  gradual  manner, 
and  in   the   meantime   carefully   protect   them 
from  frost.     When  the  young  growths  are  well 
used  to  these,  the  pots  may  be  stood  on  green- 
house shelves  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass 
where  abundance  of   air  may  reach  them  and 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  between  40°  and 
.50^.     In  this  position  the  leaves  will  be  sturdy. 
Water,   which    up    to   this   time  has  not  been 
needed,   not    even  when   the   bulbs  were    first 
potted,  may  now  be  given  if  the  .soil  is  at  all 
dry  ;    but    although    Hyacinths,   for    instance, 
develop  in  water  alone,   it  must  be  sparingly 
given  when    the  roots   are    in    soil  and    there 
is    little    top-growth.       A?     the    growth     gets 
larger,  there  will  be  greater  calls  for  moisture, 
and  when  the  blooms  show,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  over-water  Tulips  or  Narcissi.    From 
the    time   the    flowers   show   colour,    give    the 
plants  manure  water.     If    treated  as  advised, 
there  will  be  abundance  of  roots  and  they  will 
be  in  a  condition  to  respond  to  feeding.     Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  used  at  the  rate  of   an  oz. 
to  three  gallons   of   water   may  be    employed 
with  safety  and  is  a  first-rate  stimulant,  so  also 
is  soot-water.     Well-grown   Hyacinths,  Tulips 
or  Narcissi  should   have   short   sturdy  foliage 
with  the  bloom  thrown  well  above  it.     I  give 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  esteemed  sorts. 
Hyacinths  :   Koh-i-noor,  Macaulay,  Von  Schil- 
ler, Roi  des  Beiges,  Moreno,  Vuurbaak,  shades 
of    red  ;    La  Grandesse,   Mont  Blanc,  Princess 
Amelia,  white  ;    Czar   Peter,   Queen  of  Blues, 
Grand  Maltre,  King  of  Blues,  shades  of  blue  ; 
Ida,  yellow.     Tulips  :  Proserpine,  rose  ;  Keizer 
Kroon,   scarlet  and  yellow  ;    Ophir  d'Or,  yel- 
low ;    .Toost  van   N'ondel,   crimson    and  white  ; 
Joost  van  Vondel,   pure  white  variety  ;    Ver- 
milion Brilliant,  scarlet ;  Van  der  Neer,  purple  ; 
Duchesse  de  Parme,  bronze  and  yellow.     Nar 
cissi  :  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Emperor,  Sir  Wat- 
kin,  Golden   Spur,    Orange    Ph<enix,    Sulphur 
Phduix,   Barri  conspicuus.     Polyanthus    varie- 
ties :    Bazelman    major.    Her    Majesty,  Grand 
Monarque,  Newton,  Gloriosa.  H.  S. 


applied  to  the  wrong  plant.  The  true  C.  indivisa 
is  very  rare  and  quite  distinct  from  the  variety  of 
the  well-known  C.  australis  which  figures  so  fre- 
quently under  this  name.  I  saw  the  other  day, 
planted  out  in  Mr.  Kashleigh's  garden  at  Menabilly, 
Cornwall,  two  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the 
true  thing.  The  largest  of  these  is  9  feet  high, 
and  its  effectiveness  in  the  outdoor  garden  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  each  of  its  leaves 
is  :!  feet  U  inches  long  and  (>  inches  wiile  at  the 
middle,  tapering  thence  to  a  long  fine  point. 
They  are,  therefore,  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
forms  of  C.  australis,  and  are  besides  very  distinct 
in  the  markedly  glaucous  tint  on  the  upper  surface. 
I'nfortunately,  neither  of  these  Cordylines  is  hardy 
near  London — in  ordinary  situations  at  any  rate 
— but  in  the  gardens  of  South  Cornwall  C.  australis 
makes  a  common  and  very  striking  feature.  In 
these  gardens  and  in  the  greenhouses  of  less 
favoured  localities  C.  indivisa  deserves  to  be 
better  known. — B. 

Gomph.ocarpus  sinaicus  out  of  flower  appears 
identical  with  the  better-known  G.  fruticosus,  and 
when  in  bloom  so  nearly  approaches  it,  that  it  may 
be  readily  taken  for  a  seminal  variety,  but,  as  the 
name  implies,  it  comes  from  quite  another  part  of 
the  world.  The  flowers,  instead  of  being  wholly 
greenish  white,  as  in  G.  fruticosus,  have  the  disc 
stained  with  purple.  Tte  inflated  seed  vessels  of 
each  are  exactly  alike.  It  is  worth  while  to  grow 
them  side  by  side,  as  both  are  ornamental  green- 
house shrubs.— J.  M.,  ('harmouth,  Dorset. 


Cordyline  (DracsBna)  indivisa.— Although 
the  plant  itself  is  very  little  known  in  gardens, 
this  name  is  quite  a  familiar  one  to  horticul- 
turists.    This  is  mainly  through  its  having  been 


THE  HIPPEASTRUM. 


It  is  very  interesting  to  a  student  of  the  life-his- 
tory of  any  plant  to  carefully  note  the  clianges  of 
growth  through  the  growing  and  flowering 
period  and  from  the  time  the  flowers  fade 
until  the  growth  is  fully  matured  again.  The  Hip- 
peastrum  is  a  singularly  interesting  genus  of 
plants,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  flower-scapes  in  spring  are  certainly 
very  interesting  to  the  cultivator.  The  bulbs  when 
well  grown  are  plump  and  heavy  at  the  time  of 
repotting,  and  remain  so  until  the  flower-scapes 
appear,  when  they  shrink  up  gradually,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  little  else  is  left  but  the  skin 
and  internal  tissue,  the  fleshy  portion  having  gone 
to  make  up  the  scape  and  leaves,  for  those  that 
produce  no  scapes  are  also  liable  to  shrinkage. 
This  period  is  the  half  of  the  season's  growth,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  fully  developed  the  bulbs  are 
a  mere  wreck  of  what  they  used  to  be.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  there  is  danger  of  the  plants  being 
put  aside  and  not  receiving  so  much  attention  as 
they  ought  to  have.  A  plant  out  of  bloom  with  long 
leaves  flopping  about  is  supposed  not  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  beauty,  and  it  is  pushed  into  some  corner 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  a  true  one,  that 
out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind,  and  the  plants  are  ne- 
glected at  the  very  time  the  bulbs  ought  to  be 
plumping  up  for  next  season's  bloom.  As  soon  as 
the  flowering  period  is  over,  my  plan  is  to  place  the 
plants  in  a  bed  of  spent  tan,  with  the  flower  pots 
in  which  they  are  growing  plunged  over  the  rims. 
I  believe  M.  de  Graaf,  of  Leyden,  was  the  first  t) 
grow  the  Hippeastrum  in  this  way.  I  saw  them 
growing  in  a  span-roofed  bouse  there  with  greater 
vigour  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them. 
The  tan  seems  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  purpose 
after  it  has  been  used  for  a  year  to  plunge  other 
plants  in,  and  the  little  bottom-heat  they  require 
is  obtained  by  hot-water  pipes  under  the  bed.  The 
plants  make  fresh  roots  very  rapidly.  The  roots  run 
over  the  rims  of  the  pots  into  the  bed  of  tan,  and 
seem  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  from 
it.  The  bulbs  which  were  so  utterly  exhausted  now 
rapidly  fill  up  again,  and  if  they  do  well  increase 
greatly  in  size.  It  seed  is  obtained  from  the  plants, 
it  exhausts  them  a  little,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  preventing  the  flowering  of  some 
of  them  next  year,  but  it  does  not  do  so  to  a  great 
extent.  A  well-grown  collection  of  plants  should 
produce  such  bulbs  that  90  per  cent,  or  more  of 
them  would  flower  next  year,  but  this  success  can 
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only  be  attained  by  careful  attention  to  the  plants 
from  April  until  their  resting  period,  which  has  now 
commenced.  It  is  necessary  to  be  even  more  care- 
ful in  the  watering,  keeping  the  plants  clean,  damp, 
ing  down  and  shading  the  house,  than  during  the 
early  stages  of  growth  when  the  flowers  are  in  course 
of  development.  Water  must  now  be  altogether 
withheld,  and  when  the  leaves  become  flaccid  they 
may  be  cut  off  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until 
they  quite  decay.  The  seed  ripens  about  the  end 
of  July  or  early  in  August,  and  should  be  sown 
at  once  in  a  hothouse,  and  if  bottom  heat  can  be 
afforded,  the  seeds  will  vegetate  more  readily,  and 
the  plants  push  ahead  more  rapidly  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  priclied  out 
this  can  be  done.  About  a  dozen  plants  in  a  5-inch 
or  6-inch  flowering  pot  wDl  give  them  enough 
space  until  the  end  of  the  season,  but  with  good 
management  they  will  make  nice  bulbs,  and  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  seedlings  that  the  leaves 
remain  in  quite  a  green  state  all  through  the 
winter.  They  must  not  receive  a  very  great  deal 
of  water,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  green- 
house temperature  until  January  or  early  in 
February,  when  thay  can  be  turned  out  of  the 
flower-pots,  the  roots  carefully  disentangled,  and 
the  plants  repotted  this  time  three  only  in  the  same 
sized  pots.  If  these  are  plunged  in  bottom  heat 
and  the  temperature  of  the  house  kept  at  55"  as  a 
minimum  to  start  with,  growth  will  be  very  rapid. 
The  flowers  of  these  plants  are  very  easily  fertilised, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  seedlings  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  flowers  as  good  and  sometimes  better 
than  the  parents.  This  being  so,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  many  beautiful  varieties  far  sur- 
passing those  of  ten  years  ago  or  less  have  been 
raised. 

The  fully  developed  flowering  bulbs  either  of 
seedlings  or  named  varieties  should  now  be  quite 
at  rest.  Let  the  ventilators  of  the  greenhouse  be 
quite  open  by  day,  but  it  is  getting  damp  and 
sometimes  very  cold  at  night,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  careful  that  they  are  not  exposed  either 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  as  well  to  leave 
them  in  the  tan  just  as  they  are  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and  ex- 
amined, removing  all  the  decayed  material  from  the 
crown  of  the  bulbs.  Nestling  securely  in  this  de- 
cayed outer  coating  may  be  bug  or  thrips,  and 
when  it  is  removed  give  a  good  dusting  of  tobacco 
powder.  This  is  a  necessary  precaution,  for  it  is 
far  better  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  chances 
of  any  parasites  remaining  after  the  bulbs  have 
been  repotted  and  started  into  growth  again  for 
ar.other  season.  The  operation  of  repotting  should 
be  done  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  January.  I 
have  the  bed  prepared  for  them  a  week  or  ten  days 
previous,  so  that  there  is  a  mild  bottom-heat  to 
plunge  them  in  as  they  are  repotted.  At  this  time 
the  pots  are  plunged  as  deep  as  the  rims,  but  not 
over  them.  The  temperature  of  the  house  ought 
not  to  exceed  50°  at  night  for  the  first  three  weeks 
or  so,  and  no  water  should  be  given  to  them  for 
even  a  longer  peiiod  than  that,  as  water  applied 
before  the  roots  have  made  some  growth  is  in- 
jurious, causing  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  rot  some- 
times. Do  not  over-pot.  This  is  easily  done. 
Some  growers  anxious  to  excel  will  place  a  bulb  in 
an  8-iEcli  or  'J-inch  pot  that  would  do  much  better 
in  a  ()-inch  or  7-inch  one.  Drain  the  pots  well  so 
that  there  may  be  no  stagnant  water.  A  good  pot- 
ting soil  is  composed  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould,  and  some  good  fibrous  peat  is  an  excel- 
lent addition.  A  barrow-load  of  decayed  manure 
should  be  added  to  four  barrow-loads  of  the  loam, 
and  an  addition  of  coarse  white  sand  to  keep  the 
compost  open.  J.  Douglas. 


well-grown  plants  is  now  making  quite  a  brilliant 
show  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  They  are 
about  18  inches  high,  but  more  In  diameter,  and 
being  covered  with  bloom,  form  quite  fiery  globes 
of  colour.  The  ordinary  form  of  Salvia  sptendens 
is  useful  for  standing  on  the  ground  level.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  seventy  years  ago.  The 
variety  here  noted  is  of  garden  origin,  and  probably 
originated  in  the  south  of  France,  where  this  and 
most  of  the  Salvias  are  grown  permanently  in  the 
open. — B. 

Primula  obconica. — In  "  A.  D.'s  "  note  on  this 
plant  (p.  327)  he  alludes  to  it  as  having  been 
successfully  cross-fertilised  with  other  Primulas. 
This  may  be  so,  but  all  the  distinctive  points  noted 
by  your  correspondent  may  be  found  in  any  batch 
of  seedlings  raised  from  an  ordinary  packet  of 
seed,  or  from  home-saved  seed  which  has  been 
subjected  to  no  attempts  at  cross-fertilisation.  I 
raise  a  batch  of  seedlings  every  year,  as  I  find 
that  seedlings  make  healthier  plants  than  divided 
pieces,  and  the  variation  in  size,  colour  and  form 
of  the  flowers  is  great,  the  lemon  eye  with  a  flush 
of  crimson  surrounding  it  being  by  no  means  un- 
common. I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  normal  type  of  leafage, 
as  one  might  expect  to  see  if  cross-fertilisation 
had  been  effected  with  such  a  different  type  of 
plant  as  the  Chinese  Primula.  I  should  imagine 
that  P.  cortusoides  would  be  a  good  plant  with 
which  to  work  in  conjunction  with  P.  obconica  in 
any  attempts  at  crossing,  as  the  former  possibly 
might  impart  the  necessary  colour  to  the  flowers, 
which  now  are  somewhat  dull,  without  spoiling  the 
neat  habit  of  the  plant. — J.  C.  TallAck. 


Salvia  splendens  var.  compacta.  —There 
are  very  few  plants  more  useful  for  brightening 
up  the  greenhouse  in  the  rather  dull  time  which 
precedes  the  Chrysanthemum  season  than  the  old 
Salvia  splendens.  Its  scarlet  racemes  are  very 
bright.  There  are  several  forms  of  it  in  cultiva- 
tion differing  not  so  much  in  flower  as  in  habit, 
and  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  for  flowering  on 
the  shelves  is  the  variety  compact  a.     A  batch  of 


THE  EUCHARIS. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.  H.  S.  at   West- 
minster, Mr.  Iggulden  read  an  interesting  paper 
ou   the  Eucharis.     My  object   in  sending  this 
note  is  to  point  out  the  excellence  of  the  paper 
as  showing  that  the   mile  is  not  so  much  the 
cause  of  failure  as  bad  culture.     Mr.  Igguldeu's 
remedy  in  the  long  run   was  high  culture  and 
no  coddling — an  excellent  one.  A  few  years  ago 
I   had  two   old  rather   flat-roofed  Pine  stoves 
filled    to    overflowing   with    Eucharis    in    the 
luxuriant     condition     referred     to      by     Mr. 
Iggulden  and  was  frequently  asked  how  they 
were  grown.     The  answer  was  by  letting  them 
alone    and   allowing   them    to   remain    in   one 
place.     This  latter  point  is  a  strong  one  in  the 
paper  referred  to.  This  I  consider  sound  advice, 
as  a  few  years  later  a  larger   house   or   plant 
stove  was  considered  a  better  place  to  show  the 
proportions  of   such  fine  masses  in  18-inch  and 
20-inch  pots,  and  the  old  despised  pits  were  used 
for  other  purposes.  A  greater  mistake  was  never 
made.     There    are    now    no    Eucharis   plants 
worth  the   name,  and  this  failure  is  attributed 
to  the   mite  ;  whereas  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Another    jioint    is    to    pay    careful    attention 
to  the  watering.     In  our  young  days  most  of 
us  remember   how   carefully   the  hard-wooded 
plants  were  attended  to  as   regards  watering, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  the   Eucharis  requires 
equal  care  in  watering  as  in  temperature  and  to 
be  kept  like  an  Erica,  always  moving,  with  partial 
rest  at  certain  seasons  when  growth  is  complete. 
This    rest    is  effected   by   lowering   the    tem- 
perature    and    giving     less     water.      Another 
matter    of    equal     importance    is    cleanliness. 
How   often   do   we    see    the    Eucharis    under 
other  plants  and  the  dirt  from  the  roof  plants 
daily   washed    down   into   the    bulbs.     I    also 
consider  excessive  overhead  syringing  most  in- 
jurious and  the  forerunner  of  disease.     Keep- 
ing the  surface  on  which  the  pots  stand  damp 
and  syringing  under  the  foliage  are  of  greater 
benefit  than  syringing  overhead.     Mr.  Iggulden 
does  not  advise  a  low  winter  temperature,  but 


it  all  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  roots  and 
the  use  of  the  water-pot,  as  I  wintered  very 
fine  plants  for  years  in  a  night  temperature  of 
50'  to  55'  and  could  not  wish  for  better  results. 
These  were,  however,  large  masses  full  of  roots 
and  in  a  dry  house.  Another  point  is  pure 
water,  as  I  believe  there  are  few  plants  more 
fastidious  as  to  purity  of  water  and  free  drain- 
age. Shade  is  also  an  important  matter  and 
one  overlooked.  I  do  not  think  the  plants  will 
thrive  long  without  shade  ;  indeed,  1  believe  in 
partial  shade  especially  from  the  bright  light  of  a 
modern  house,  as  I  found  they  did  best  where 
a  piece  of  tiffany  covered  the  plants  as  a  per- 
manent summer  shade,  a  heavier  shade  during 
bright  sunshine  being  added.  I  also  have  a 
great  liking  for  charcoal  in  the  soil,  no  matter 
whether  light  or  heavy,  as  it  prevents  clogging 
— so  injurious  to  the  fleshy  roots.  I  am  sure 
such  papers  as  Mr.  Iggulden's  will  go  a  long 
way  to  re-establish  these  beautiful  plants  and 
bring  them  into  favour.  I,  like  many  others, 
feel  sure  superior  culture  is  the  best  remedy, 
and  am  delighted  that  we  are  not  advised  to  try 
more  of  the  many  remedies  so  freely  prescribed 
by  some  for  the  ills  this  plant  is  subject  to. 

G.  WVTHES. 


THE  FKUITING  OF  CYCAS  REVOLUTA. 
The  plant  in  question  of  Cycas  revoluta  is  the 
female  variety,  the  fruiting  of  which  is  not  of 
common  occurrence  until  the  plants  have  attained 
age,  and  then  only  periodically.  By  the  description 
given  by  "  W.  A.  G."  tbecrown  of  flowersisa  fine  one, 
being  the  result  of  good  culture.  The  berries  are 
usually  of  an  orange- scarlet  colour,  almost  hidden 
from  view  by  the  downy  bracts  on  which  they  are 
placed.  These  will  be  useless  for  purposes  of 
seed-sowing  without  the  presence  of  the  male 
parent  for  fertilisation.  They  may  be  removed, 
however,  and  utilised  for  decorative  arrangements 
in  a  dry  state,  lasting  thus  for  a  length  of  time. 
The  plant  will  not  come  to  any  harm  or  be 
weakened  by  this  occurrence  if  it  be  in  a  healthy 
state  at  the  root,  less  effort  even  being  required 
to  develop  the  flower  than  in  the  case  of  a  dense 
crown  of  young  foliage.  The  plant  under  notice 
not  having  made  any  leaf  growth  for  two  years 
will  in  all  probability  do  so  next  season.  In  order 
to  encourage  this  result,  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
the  plant  on  the  dry  side,  but  little  water  being 
given  through  the  winter.  Then  with  the  approach 
of  warmer  weather  in  the  spring  it  should  be 
transferred  to  a  house  with  a  higher  tempera- 
ture and  a  moist  atmosphere.  This  change 
usually  has  the  desired  result  of  inducing  leaf-de- 
velopment in  course  of  time.  I  once  had  a  very 
fine  specimen  which  flowered  in  similar  fashion, 
and  not  the  slightest  harm  came  to  the  plant. 
That  season  it  stood  out  of  doors  until  the  late 
autumn,  when  the  flower-heads  were  removed  and 
the  plant  housed.  It  is  possible  that  the  foliage 
will  become  a  trifle  faded-looking,  but  this  is  only 
the  result  of  age  provided  the  roots  are  healthy. 
In  this  case  I  should  advise  the  removal  of  the 
flower-heads  at  once  if  fully  grown  and  matured, 
and  then,  as  aforestated,  let  the  plant  have  a  good 
rest.  In  the  spring  if  the  plant  has  not  been  re- 
cently potted,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  give  it  this 
attention  prior  to  a  young  growth  appearing.  The 
plant  will,  presumably,  be  already  of  specimen 
size  and  in  a  good-sized  pot  or  tub ;  if  this  be 
so,  the  old  ball  should  be  carefully  reduced  by 
the  removal  of  all  loose  soil  and  unhealthy-look- 
ing roots,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  fair  amount  of 
good  fresh  compost.  This  should  consist  chiefly  of 
turfy  loam  with  a  little  rough  peat,  the  potting 
being  done  in  a  sound,  firm,  and  enduring  man- 
ner. Cycad. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  very  warm 
week,  particularly  at  night.  On  Monday  the 
highest  temperature  in  shade  was  66° 
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(lay  night  the  tliermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn 
did  not  fall  lower  than  55°.  This  is  the  highest 
reading  yet  registered  by  this  thermometer  in  Oc- 
tober during  the  eight  years  over  which  my  obser- 
vations extend.  At  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep 
the  temperature  of  the  ground  now  stands  at  55". 
At  the  same  date  last  jear  it  was  C"  colder  at  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  and  as  much  as  '.)"  colder  at  1  foot 
deep.  During  the  week  about  thrco-qiiarters  of  an 
inch  of  rain  has  fallen,  bringing  up  the  total  for 
the  month,  as  far  as  it  his  gone,  to  :i'J  inches,  or 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  October 
average.  Of  this  quantity  about  2^  inches  has 
already  come  through  the  2^  feet  of  soil  in  the 
percolation  gauges— equixalent  to  about  10  gallons 
of  water  through  every  square  yard  of  surface  of 
uncropped  ground. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Books. 


ART  OUT  OF  DOORS.* 
Tins  work  is  pleasantly  and  sensibly  written; 
the  main  things  necessary  to  be  considered  in 
creating,  ordering  and  adapting  a  garden  to  a 
home  thoughtfully  enumerated.  It  is  likewise 
in  a  handy  form  and  not  too  long  or  elaborate 
for  the  many  who  do  not  wish  to  wade  through 
long  treatises  before  arriving  at  notions  how 
best  to  set  about  arranging  their  grounds.  As 
the  authoress  remarks,  "good  judgment  in  art 
is  rare."  She  feels  vividly  that  the  importance 
of  caring  to  have  artistic  gardens  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on,  and  wishes  to  impress 
upon  the  general  public  that  much  more  care 
should  be  taken  to  produce  beautiful  pictures 
even  in  the  smallest  plot  which  the  owner  has 
destined  to  hold  his  cherished  plants  than  is 
usually  done.  One  feels  how  much  is  required 
in  thi.s  way  when  passing  through  the  suburbs 
of  London,  or  of,  indeed,  any  place,  the  little 
epaces  at  command  being  commonly  choked 
with  the  most  unsuitable  trees  possible,  not 
only  rendering  the  individual  garden  unsightly, 
but  spoiling  tlie  general  effect  of  the  thorough- 
fare at  the  side  of  which  they  are  situated.  At 
page  10  she  says  : — 

The  true  artist  will  not  go  about  with  a  store  of 
ready-made  features  and  effects  in  his  mind,  and 
strive  to  fit  some  of  them  into  the  task  of  the 
moment  as  best  he  may.  He  will  conceive  his 
general  idea  in  deference  to  the  local  commands  of 
Nature,  develop  his  general  scheme  as  artistic  fit- 
ness counsels,  discover  the  special  features  which 
are  needed  to  complete  it  (considering  which 
Nature  will  permit  among  those  he  might  desire), 
and  then  half  unconsciously  perhaps  search  for 
memories  of  natural  results  which  may  teach  him 
how  to  achieve  his  own. 

Among  the  many  who  are  fond  of  Nature, 
gardens,  and  tlowers,  huw  rare  is  it  to  find 
people  who  have  a 

taste  at  all  analogous  to  what  we  understand  by 
a  taste  for  art,  i.e.,  an  appreciation  of  organised 
beauty,  a  love  for  the  charm  of  contrasting,  yet 
harmonising,  lines  and  masses,  colours,  lights  and 
shadows,  a  delight  in  intelligent  design,  in  details 
subordinated  to  a  coherent  general  effect.  Yet  it 
is  only  such  a  taste  as  thi.s  which  means  a  real 
feeling  for  Nature's  beauty,  and  which  can  make 
the  surroundings  of  our  homes  really  beautiful 
(page  30), 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  quotes  Ruskin's  definition 
of  a  good  composition  as  one  in  which  every 
detail  helps  the  general  beauty  of  effect,  and 
says  "  that  it  may  also  be  defined  conversely 
as  one  which  brings  out  the  highest  beauty  of 
each  of  its  details.' 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  attain  the  ".vision  of 
an  artist "  in  gardening  as  in  every  other  art, 


*  ■'  Art   Out  of  Doors."      By   Mrs.    Schuyler  van 
Rensselaer.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1893. 


but  this  book  does  a  beneficial  thing  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  home  to  us  that  we  should  aim 
at  it.  I  think  she  hardly  does  the  author 
whose  work  she  quotes  the  justice  ho  de- 
serves for  his  well-known  and  strongly  re- 
iterated opinion,  that  a  garden  slioiild  always 
bo  laid  out  in  keeping  with  the  house,  and  that 
the  plants  in  it  should  be  of  a  kind  that  their 
right  association  will  make  a  beautiful  whole, 
when  she  says  (p.  58)  that  his  decision, 

that  the  true  use  and  reason  of  the  home  grounds 
is  "  to  grow  for  us  plants  not  in  our  woods  and 
mostly  from  other  countries  than  our  own,"  is  a 
very  mistaken  one. 

The  author  whom  she  quotes  said  this  truly, 
but  much  more  also,  and  has  strenuously  in- 
sisted fre<iuently  and  emphatically  on  harmonis- 
ing the  house  and  grouuds  as  the  great  point 
to  be  kept  in  view. 

The  authoress  points  out  usefully,  how  trebly 
needful  is  the  planter's  aid  when  a  house  stands 
on  a  Hat  site  to  prevent  it  having  a  casual,  in- 
conseciuent  air,  like  a  box  standing  upon  a 
floor ;  likewise  that  a  house  should  never  stand 
on  a  line  of  empty  earth  which  causes  the  want 
of  harmony  with  its  surroundings  to  be  pain- 
fully apparent,  and  also  very  rightly  animad- 
verts on  the  too  lavish  use  in  the  present 
day  of  the  striped,  speckled,  blotched  and 
golden  curiosities  and  novelties  of  the  nursery 
gardens.  I  cordially  agree  with  her  in  dis- 
approving entirely  of  the  ungraceful  and  un- 
interesting fashion  of  surrounding  masses  of 
shrubs  with  rows  of  plants.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  here  and  there  stealing  in  groups 
of  such  things  as  Bocconia,  Spinel,  Delphinium, 
or  Anemone  japonica  in  front  of  shrubs,  but  in 
some  of  our  own  public  parks  we  see  them 
throttled  with  stripes  of  inharmonious  stiff 
Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding  plants  instead 
of  their  own  sprays  feathering  on  the  grass.  A 
suggestive  and  well-described  account  is  given 
(p.  151)  of  French  flower  beds  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Tuilleries,  and  how  preferable  they  are  to 
brilliant,  formal,  and  stiff'  bedding  on  lawns, 
and  how  far  more  artistic  in  many  situations 
than  the  clipped  pattern  bed  could  be,  as  show- 
ing more  variety  in  detail,  while  general  har- 
mony is  well  preserved.  "  The  true  lover  of 
plants,''  she  notes,  "should  prefer  them,  for 
they  allow  their  furnishings  to  grow  in  free  de- 
velopment." Sound  advice  is  given  (p.  175)  as 
to  the  treatment  of  villa  gardens  and  the  dis- 
figurement so  often  caused  by 
a  greedy  love  for  conspicuous  plants  as  such  and 
bits  of  grass  splashed  with  chromo-like  flower 
beds,  the  result  being  that  the  unity  which  alone 
can  give  relief  and  value  to  variety  has  been 
entirely  lost.  The  garden  has  no  coherence,  no 
character;  it  is  a  place  in  which  plants  are  grown, 
but  not  a  place  which  as  a  whole  makes  any  im- 
pression upon  the  eye,  except  to  confuse  and  pain  it. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  quote  page  187. 

■We  shall  never  be  well  served  by  theories  that 
this  style  is  right  and  this  is  wrong;  that  one 
method  of  treatment  or  one  kind  of  feature  is 
beautiful,  and  other  methods,  other  features  are 
inartistic.  Vie  shall  be  well  served  only  by  good 
sense,  taking  account  of  particular  local  facts,  and 
based  upon  principles  which  themselves  are  based 
upon  the  same  great  laws  that  direct  intelligent 
effort  in  all  the  other  arts.  Simplicity,  harmony, 
appropriateness,  variety  in  unity — clear  expressions 
of  clearly  conceived  and  fitting  schemes. 

In  the  chapter  on  architecture,  it  seems  won- 
derful that  now  in  this  century  it  should  still 
be  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  wrongness  of  false 
rusticity,  i.e.,  rough  barbaric  work  suitable  for 
a  woody  glen  being  employed  in  the  polished 
precincts  of  an  urban  park,  as  it  appears  has 
been  done  at  Boston.     Mrs.  V.  R.  also  alludes 


to  the  draping  of  gateways,  not  to  disturb  the 
rural  effect,  this  again  to  bo  noted  as  false,  since 
tlieir  eminently  artificial  character  cannot  be 
disguised,  and  to  cover  them  with  foliage  is  to 
sacrifice  art  and  appropriateness  to  an  unattain- 
able end.     Thus  she  adds 

tliat  while  the  art  which  really  conceals  art  may 
be  great,  the  art  whiih  tiies  to  conceal  what  can- 
not be  concealed  is  always  mistaken. 

In  the  chapter  on  trees,  she  ob.serves  how 
much  more  care  is  needed  at  the  present  time 
in  forming  plantations,  as  we  have  a  far  more 
varied  store  from  which  to  select  than  in  p^ist 
centuries,  and  consequently  it  is  much  easier 
to  make  glaring  mistakes.     To  quote  again — 

Taste  is  the  guide  we  need,  and  taste  means 
the  cultivation  of  our  own  perceptive  powers, 
not  the  learning  of  cut -ami -drieil  formulas. 
To  study  art  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  Nature  may  seem  at  first 
thought  a  reversal  of  the  right  order  of  things. 
But  it  is  a  very  wise  thing  to  do.  If  a  painter  were 
never  anything  more  than  a  mere  recorder  of 
natural  facts,  a  mere  reporter,  in  prosaic  speech,  of 
things  actually  seen  in  this  spit  or  that,  his  results 
would  still  be  of  service,  enlarging  our  field  of  ob- 
servation by  the  addition  of  his  field,  and  preserv- 
ing for  constant  examination  effects    which   are 

transitory  in  Nature He  has  at  his  command 

the  power  to  preserve  general  truth  of  effect,  and 
yet  accentuate  certain  special  truths  more  forcibly 
than,  to  our  eyes,  Nature  has  presented  them.  .  .  . 
They  should  be  consulted  as  stimulants  and  expla- 
nations, as  cultivators  of  taste,  as  teachers  of  what 
is  meant  by  beautiful  associations,  by  strong  or 
graceful  contours,  by  effective  or  subtle  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow,  by  satisfactory  contrasts  of 
textures,  by  variety  in  unity,  by  diversity  in  har- 
mony, by  dignity,  breadth,  simplicity,  repose,  and 

charm These  are  the  things  we  must  learn 

in  advance  of  any  planting  if  we  are  to  make  a 
work  of  art  of  our  result. 

On  one  point  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
authore.ss,  namely,  her  dislike  of  the  Weeping 
Willow  and  her  notion  that  hardly  any  place 
where  it  can  be  put  will  have  its  beauty  en- 
hanced by  its  presence.  In  my  eslimatiou  its 
appearance  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Weeping 
Beech,  which  she  prefers  to  it. 

In  the  chapter  on  books,  Mrs.  V  R.  makes 
some  sensible  remarks  on  the  pleasure  and 
use  of  even  a  smattering  of  botanical  know- 
ledge, as  helping  to  put  us  on  friendly  terms 
with  Nature  in  her  gardening  work  and  land- 
scape painting.  M. 


The  Shrubs  of   N.-E.   America.*— This   is 

an  American  book  on  a  very  interesting  subject, 
illustrated  with  outline  drawings,  and  very  useful 
ones,  of  the  plants  talked  of,  but  the  printing  is 
very  large  and  open  and  done  in  a  most  "  bumped- 
out"  way,  as  if  the  object  were  to  make  the  book  as 
large  as  possible;  there  is  often  nearly  half  an  inch 
of  space  between  the  description  of  the  leaves  and 
that  of  the  flowers.  We  think  we  have  never  seen 
so  great  a  waste  of  space  in  a  book  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  and  the  fact  that  it  is  well  printed,  the 
type  is  all  so  open,  that  one  cannot  easily  get  at 
the  individual  names.  The  author  follows  what 
we  think  the  evil  way  of  European  writers,  of 
giving  precedence  to  technical  details,  such  as  the 
flower,  and  saying  very  little  about  the  general 
aspect  of  the  thing,  its  size,  uses,  beauty,  &c.  In 
fact,  however  botanically  correct,  it  is  made  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  we  think  without  reason.  The  author 
appears  to  have  written  another  book  on  the  trees 
of  North-eastern  America,  but  as  it  is  often  so 
difficult  to  separate  trees  from  shrubs,  it  would  be 
much  more  reasonable  to  treat  of  all  in  one  book. 
In  our  own  country  in  some  cases,  and  no  doubt 

*  "  Tlic^  Shrubs  of  North-eastern  America."  Hy 
Cliarles  S.  Newhall.  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27,  West 
Tweuty-third  Street,  N.Y.,  and  21,  Bedford  Street, 
.Stniud. 
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also  in  America,  a  shrub  In  one  part  of  the  country 
may  in  more  favourable  conditions  deserve  the 
name  of  a  tree. 


Public  Gardens. 

PRUNING  LONDON  TREES. 
If  Colonel  Bushe,  who  writes  to  the  Times  ad- 
vising the  pruning  of  London  trees,  is  open  to 
reason,  he  will  find  proof  enough  in  the  streets 
and  squares  of  London  against  pruning.  A 
walk  to  Berkeley  Square  and  then  down  the 
Mall  in  St.  .James's  Park,  where  the  wretched 
trees  are  disfigured  by  pruning,  would  convert 
him.  If  people  are  so  unwise  as  to  put  very 
big  trees  in  very  little  streets,  in  time  they 
must  lop  them ;  but  in  our  regions  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  put  trees  in  narrow  streets.  There  is 
reason  for  pruning  in  certain  cases,  but  not  for 
the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  even  when  these  are 
grown  in  towns.  When  a  man  gets  the  pruning- 
hook  in  his  hand  to  deal  with  these,  he  generally 
puts  his  reason  to  bed.  In  our  own  day  we 
have  trees  of  all  sizes  for  street  and  every  other 
purpose  of  planting,  and  both  from  a  cultural 
and  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  best  to  leave 
them  with  the  forms  that  heaven  gave  them. 
That  there  is  a  need  of  "  regulating  the  height 
and  giving  the  necessary  symmetry  and  for- 
mality of  shape  which  are  best  adapted  to  their 
purely  abnormal  and  artificial  conditions  of 
cultivation,"  as  expressed  by  Colonel  Bushe,  is 
a  delusion  of  his  own,  and  we  hope  of  only  a  few 
others,  because  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  trees  in  CI  ray's  Inn  and  some  of 
the  west  central  squares,  and  also  many  parts  of 
the  parks,  where  they  are  let  alone,  will  see 
pl-enty  of  proof  that  there  is  no  such  necessity 


chairman,  presiding,  a  letter  was  read  from  H.H. 
the  Maharajah  of  Bhavnagar,  enclosing  a  donation 
of  £21.     It  was  reported  that  the  association  had 
completed  and  opened  Goldsmith  Square,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  St.  Olave's  Churchyard,  Silver  Street, 
E  C,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  had  kindly 
consented  to  prolong  the  summer  opening  of  Lower 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.     It  was  agreed  to  offer 
seats  for  certain  roads  in  Dalston,  Deptford,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  and  for  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  in  Upper 
Thames  Street,  to  offer  assistance  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of   some   additional   land    adjoining   Barnes 
Common,  and  to  contribute  £200  towards  the  lay- 
ing out  of  a  plot  of  land  near  Gloucester  Road, 
provided  it  were  secured  ss  an  open  space.     Pro- 
gress was  reported  in  the  laying  out  of  Victoria 
Park   Cemetery    and    in    the    negotiations    being 
carried  on  with  the  object  of  securing  several  new 
gardens  and  playgrounds  in  Walworth,  Deptford, 
and  Bethnal  Green.     The  secretary  stated  that  the 
association  had  erected  a  covered  shelter  on  Wands- 
worth Common,  with  funds  provided  by  one  of  its 
members,  that  £1000  had  been  received  from  an- 
other member  towards  the  formation  ot  a  riverside 
space  in  Battersea;  that  the  Earl   ot  Meath,  the 
chairman,   had    presided  at    a   meeting   in  West 
Hampsteadin  favour  of  acquiring  St.  Mary's  Fields, 
about  eight  acres  in  extent,  as  a  recreation  ground  ; 
and  that  the  association  bad  also  been  represented 
at  a  meeting  recently  held  for  the  preservation  of 
Leyton  Marshes. 

The  Stockton  park,  which  was  opened  on  the 
4th  inst.  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  is  in 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  borough.  The  land 
purchased  and  presented  by  Major  Ropner,  being 
a  plateau,  to  render  the  park  somewhat  naturally 
picturesque  and  more  romantic,  the  Corporation 
purchased  an  additional  3  acres,  1  rood  and  37.\ 
perches,  to  the  east  ot  the  land  given,  at  a  cost 
of  £102(1  lis.  3d. 


panese  of  a  rather  delicate  shade ;  and  Miss  Muiiel 
Scott,  also  a  yellow  Japanese.  The  exhibitors 
were  more  numerous  than  on  former  occasions,  and 
as  the  season  advances  we  may  confidently  expect 
a  large  addition  to  the  meetings,  as  the  flowers 
hitherto  staged  appear  to  be  of  uniform  good 
quality. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  The  council  of  the  society  have 
offered  special  prizes  for  Apples  and  Fears  grown 
in  the  open  air  and  also  for  Grapes.  At  3  p  m.  Mr. 
A.  Dean,  F.R.H.S.,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
"  Cultivation  of  Onions,"  examples  of  which  would 
be  welcomed  at  the  meeting. 


I 


Obituary. 


Mr  'W.  Y.  Draper. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  on  the  7th  intt.,  at  14, 
Addison  Crescent,  Kensington,  of  Mr.  William 
Yates  Draper,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Draper  and  Son,  the  well-known  salesmen  of  Covent 
Garden. 

Mr.  H.  E.  C.  Beale.— We  are  also  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  death,  on  the  12th  inst.,  of  Mr.  H.  E.  C. 
Beale,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Beale,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  The  deceased,  who 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  educated  at 
King's  College.  He  then  took  a  prominent  position 
at  Holborn,  but  his  health  broke  down,  and  we 
understand  he  has  spent  most  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years  in  California,  Jersey,  and  the  south  of 
France. 


LONDON  TREES. 
ON  page  338  of  The  Gaeden  you  published  an 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Paul  as  to  the  varie- 
ties of  trees  suited  to  London.     There  is,  however, 
an  important  question  not  touched  upon,  and  that 
is  the  way  that  trees,  of  whatever  varieties,  should 
be  planted  in  streets.      In  our  damp  climate  we 
want  light  and  air,  and.  much  as  the  planting  of 
trees  is  to  be  desired  in   London,  they  will  become 
simply  nuisances  if  they  are  to  be  planted  close 
against  the  houses  on  the  skimped   pavements  of 
our  narrow  streets.     Let  anyone  who  doubts  this 
go    and    look   at  the   Planes   in   Northumberland 
Avenue.     This  fine  street  is  far  too  narrow  for  the 
height  of  the  houses  on  each  side,  and  when  the 
Planes   have  had   a  few  more   years'  growth,  the 
place  will  be  so  dark  that  the  trees  will  have  to  be 
cut  down.     A  similar  state  of  things  exists  else- 
where in  London  and  other  large  English  towns. 
It  may  do  in  the  brighter  and  drier  air  of  Paris, 
with  broad  pavements  and  broader  streets,  to  plant 
trees  close  to  the  houses,  but  in  England  such  a 
practice  can  only  end  in  the  removal  of  the  trees. 
What    is   wanted  is  a    totally   different    system, 
better  for  the  trees,  prettier  in  itself,  and  better 
for  human  beings  subject  to  rheumatism  and  other 
ailments  arising    from   damp.     Let  the  trees  be 
planted  down  the  centres  of  the  streets  in  a  straight 
row,  in  narrow  islands  with  curbed  edges,  and  with 
frequent   openings   to   let   wheel   traffic    through. 
The  effect  say  in  Portland  Place,  which  is  a  fine 
broad  street,  of  a  row  of  trees  planted  in  this  way 
would  be  very  fine.     The  trees  would  have  light 
and  air  all  round,  and  they  would  not  grow  in  the 
lopsided  way  which  is  inevitable  when  they  are 
placed  against  houses.     The  dwellers  in  Portland 
Place  would  have  pleasanter  things  to  look  on  than 
the  bricks  of  their  opposite  neighbours,   and  the 
trees  could  be  varied  by  many  suitable  sorts  being 
planted.  J-  I-  K- 

Metropolitan    Public   Oardens  Associa- 
tion.—At  the  monthly  meeting,  the  Earl  of  Meath, 


National   Chrysanthemum  Society.— We 

are  requested  by  the  hon.  sec.  to  state  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  November  7,  8  and  0,  the  flowers 
competing  in  class  27  of  the  amateurs'  division 
will  be  considered  when  the  special  (iardciier's 
Ma<iazine  medals  are  awarded.  This  class  was 
unfortunately  omitted  from  those  mentioned 
on  page  (14  of  the  schedule  of  prizes.  Also 
that  the  awards  in  class  48,  being  special  prizes  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  will  be  the  silver-gilt,  silver  and 
bronze  medals  of  the  society.  The  floral  committee 
will  meet  on  the  second  day  of  the  show,  Wednes- 
day, November  8,  at  two  o'clock,  and  not  on  the 
first  day,  as  heretofore. 

A  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  this 

society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the 
11th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Fowler  occupying  the 
chair.  There  was  a  good  display  of  novelties,  and 
the  following  received  first  -  class  certificates  : 
Charles  Davis,  a  deep  bronzy  yellow  Japanese 
bloom,  a  sport  from  Viviand  Morel.  This  was 
staged  by  several  exhibitors,  the  colour  varying  in 
every  case.  The  award  was,  however,  made  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones.  Mme.  Edouard  Rey.— A  fine  incurved 
Japanese  variety,  deep  purple-amaranth  with  a 
rosy  pink  reverse.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 
Eda  Prass.— Another  Japanese  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar type,  but  much  lighter  in  colour,  being  of  a  de- 
licate blush.  Mr.  Godfrey  received  the  award. 
Louise. — A  very  large  white  incurved  Japanese  of 
good  form.  In  its  early  stage  the  flower  seems  to 
be  shaded  blush-mauve.  It  has  long  deeply 
grooved  florets.  Staged  by  Mr.  N.  Davis.  Mnie. 
Thercse  Rey.— A  large  white  Japanese  flower  with 
long  drooping  florets.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith. 
Edith  Itowbottom.— A  seedling  Japanese  of  a  deep 
lilac-amaranth  colour  and  rather  narrow  florets. 
Raised  by  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom,  who  exhibited  it. 
Among  other  striking  novelties  presented  to  the 
committee  were  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  a  rosy-pink 
Japanese  with  golden  centre ;  I'Ami  Etienne,  a 
large  light  mauve  Japanese  of  the  Audiguier  type  ; 
Lizzie  Seward,  a  deep  amaranth  Japanese  with 
silvery  reverse  ;  Rose  Wynne,  a  large  loose-petalled 
white  Japanese ;  Mrs.  Conway,  a  light  yellow  Ja- 


A  curious  Cucumber  (F.  Sfubb.s).- We  do 
not  think  it  is  a  cross,  as  you  say,  but  the  Japanese 
Cucumber  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  and 
others  this  year. 

Names  of   fruit.— B.   C.   Coocie.- 1,   Minchal 

Crab  ;  6,  Court  of  Wick  ;  3,  Braddick's  Nonpareil. 

J.  S.,  Cornwall. — 1,  Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  2,  Ducbesse 
d'Aiis,'oulcme;  3,  Beurre  Eauce;  4,  Knight's  Monarcli; 
5,  Napoleon  ;  6,  Beurre  d'Aremberg  ;  55,  Apple   Bess 

p,,„l. ,4.   C.    H.    0. — A,   Cox's    Pomona;    B,    not 

ifcitfuised.— — J.  ir.  Jyfo?!.-!,  Winter  Strawberry; 
4,   ScUoolinasler  ;  6,    Court   of  Wick;  the  others  are 

unknown  to  us. W.  Darker.— I,  General  Todtleben ; 

2,  Bnr.mne  de  Melo ;  3,  Beurre  Ranee  ;  4,  Glou  Jlor- 
eeau ;  ,5,    Thompson's ;   7,    King   of  the   Pippins  ;   8, 

Cnx's  Pomona  ;  '.»,  Rymer  ;   10,  Hanwell   Souring. 

W.  P.— 1  and  6,  not  recognised ;  2  and  3,  Maiie  Louise  ; 

4,  Evewood  ;  8,  Apple    Fearn's  Pippin. .4.   P.— 1, 

Itleiiheim   Pippin  ;  2,  Hoary  Morning  ;  3,  CeUini  ;  4, 

too  bad  a  specimen. B.   Wclh.— 42,   Kmg  of  the 

Pippins  ;  40,  Margil ;  41,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  others 
not  in  character. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— Mis  journal  w  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monllili/  Parts.  In  thus  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  .for 
reference  previous  to  the  issut  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d..-  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening    Illustrated"    Monthly    Parts.  —  T*« 

journal  is  puhUshed  in  neatlv  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  winch 
form  it  IS  most  suitable  .for  refirence  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  8rf. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Pa.Tts.-This  journal  U 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  m  which  fomilt  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
voluvies.     Price  5d.;  post  free,  8d. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— Cu'i""  dcscriptims  oj  upwards  o; 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  orviimevtnl  s^mies,  tnth  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
\s.:  po&tfree.  Is.  3<i. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  \S9S.  -  Cemtains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Oardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  aelmittedto 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  Sd. 

411  ot  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  oi 
cottnrie' homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  mate  Cottage  Gar- 
dening hiown.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lovtsl  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wil 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Casiel 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvas< ,  Ludgate  Hill,  S.  C. 
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"  This  is  all  Art 
Which  doee  nieiid  Natiiro  :  'change  it  rathor;  but 
The  Aut  itkklf  is  NAirRE."— ^AaA-^^iuare.  t. , 


Chrysanthemums. 


NATURALLY  GROWN  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

The  term  "  naturally  grown  "  is  usually  given 
to  Chrypanthemums  that  are  made  to  develop  a 
bushy  form  and  which  are  not  subjectfd  to  the 
severe  disbudding  necessary  if  flowers  of  exhi- 
bition quality  are  desired.  It  is,  however,  a 
misnomer,  for,  strictly  speaking,  a  naturally 
grown  plant  would  have  neither  its  shoots 
stopped  nor  any  of  its  flower-buds  removed, 
both  of  which  operations  are  nearly  always 
practised.  In  growing  Chry.santhemums  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  exhibition  type,  the  sole 
object  in  view  is  to  obtain  flowers  at  once  of  the 
largest  size  and  as  near  as  possible  of  the  form 
that  has  been  set  up  by  the  florist  as  an  ideal 
one.  In  the  cultivation  of  that  class  with  which 
the  present  observations  deal,  the  aim  is  en- 
tirely different ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  beauty  and 
efiectiveness  of  the  plant  as  a  whok-  rather  than 
that  of  the  individual  flower.  In  growing  this 
class  of  plants,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
each  should  be  clothed  with  foliage  almost  or 
quite  to  the  base  of  its  stems,  and  that  whilst 
the  shoots  should  be  disposed  and  supported  so 
as  to  secure  sufhcient  symmetry  of  form,  the 
stiff  outlines  and  unwieldine.is  of  the  "speci- 
men "  plant  of  the  exhibition  should  be  as  care- 
fully avoided.  With  regard  to  the  flowers 
themselves,  the  aim  should  be  to  obtain  them 
large  enough  to  show  the  true  and  distinctive 
character  of  the  variety,  and  yet  in  sufhcient 
number  to  fully  furnish  the  plant,  thus  avoiding 
the  wasteful  process  which  accrues  from  re- 
stricting the  energies  of  the  plant  to  the  pro- 
duction of  two  or  three  flowers.  For  some 
years  past  this  system  has  been  adopted  for 
the  plants  grown  in  the  large  temperate  house 
at  Kew,  and  this  year  they  are  unusually  fine. 
In  this  house,  with  its  broad  walks  and  splendid 
background  of  greenery,  Chrysanthemums  are 
shown  ofl"  to  perfection,  and  I  think  that,  as 
seen  here,  few  will  dispute  their  being  shown  in 
as  beautiful  a  shape  as  pot  culture  will  admit  of. 
It  is  questionable  whether,  by  encouraging  so 
exclusively  as  exhibitions  do  the  big  flower  and 
the  conventional  specimen  plant,  the  true  in- 
terests of  horticulture  are  furthered  as  much 
as  would  be  done  by  adopting  a  system  of  cul- 
ture that  requires  as  much  real  gardening  skill 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  which,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  at  least,  are  infinitely  more 
pleasing.  The  groups  of  plants  seen  at  even 
our  best  shows,  with  their  carefully  sloped  sur- 
faces, look  brilliant  and  gorgeous  enough  at  the 
top  ;  but  to  the  inquisitive  eye  that  searches 
below  there  is  revealed  a  huddled  mass  of  long 
stalks  and  pots  (the  latter  nut  unfrequently  stood 
one  above  another),  which  is  to  the  last  degree 
unsightly.  Looked  at  singly,  such  plants  are 
hideous,  and  even  when  massed  together  in  a 
formal  sloping  bank,  which  is  the  only  arrange- 
ment they  are  presentable  in,  the  few  square 
yards  of  colour  they  give  cannot  be  said  to  be 
an  adequate  return  for  all  the  expense  and 
labour  they  have  entailed  during  the  previous 
twelve  months. 


To  obtain  plants  of  the  character  now  in  ques- 
tion, cuttings  maybe  taken  at  any  time  between 
the  end  of  November  and  the  middle  of 
February.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  taking  them  very 
early,  cuttings  taken  in  February  rooting 
sooner  and  growing  away  more  freely  than  those 
taken  two  or  thrte  months  before.  I  prefer 
to  strike  them  singly  in  2^-inch  pots,  placing 
them  in  a  frame  close  to  the  glass  and  using 
no  artificial  heat  so  long  as  the  temperature 
is  above  40"  Fahr.  As  soon  as  rooted  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame,  and  still 
be  kept  near  to  the  glass,  giving  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  When  the  pots  are  filled 
jiretty  full  of  roots  a  shift  into  4-inch  pots 
should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
5  inches  high  they  should  be  stopped  for  the 
first  time  ;  from  this  stopping  three  or  four 
shoots  generally  appear  ;  if  more  than  this 
number,  the  lower  ones  should  ))e  removed. 
From  this  time  right  through  the  summer  the 
chief  thing  to  aim  at  is  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted growth.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  no  check  should  occur,  either  by  under- 
watering  or  under-feeding,  or  by  allowing  the 
roots  to  become  pot-bound  before  the  final 
shift.  During  April  the  plants  are  mostly 
ready  to  shift  into  Cinch  pots,  stopping  the 
shoots  a  second  time  when  about  (i  inches  long. 
For  the  majority  of  the  varieties  two  stoppings 
suffice  to  produce  from  eight  to  twelve  shoots, 
but  this  matter  will  have  to  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  whatever  number  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  according  to  the  variety. 
Some,  such  as  Mrs.  Beale,  do  not  branch  freely, 
and  have  to  be  stopped  three  or  four  times 
to  obtain  even  seven  or  eight  breaks.  The 
final  shift  into  lOinch  pots  will  be  necessary 
during  the  la.st  week  in  May  or  early  in  June. 
This,  however,  should  be  done  whenever  the 
0-inch  pots  are  fairly  well  filled  with  roots,  the 
diflerent  rates  of  growth  rendering  it  advisable 
to  repot  at  diflerent  dates.  In  the  last  two 
pottings  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  soil 
very  firm  ;  if  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  and 
not  too  wet,  the  potting-stick  may  be  freely 
used.  I  am  convinced  that  to  obtain  the 
dwarf,  stocky  habit  and  firm,  woody  growth 
which  so  much  improve  the  appearance  of 
Chrysanthemums  grown  in  this  manner,  firm 
potting  is  essential.  Of  chief  importance  in 
making  the  compoi^t  is,  of  course,  the  quality 
of  the  loam.  It  should  be  of  a  rich,  turfy 
character,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
one  that  is  too  light  and  sandy.  Of  the  two, 
indeed,  I  would  prefer  that  of  a  rather  heavy 
and  clayey  nature,  modifying  it  afterwards  by 
a  sufficient  mixture  of  clean,  coarse  sand.  A 
good  proportion  cf  well-rotted  cow  manure  is 
usually  advisable,  to  which,  before  adding  to 
the  loam,  a  thorough  dressing  of  soot  should  be 
given.  This  not  only  acts  as  a  manure,  but 
destroys  the  worms  and  larva>,  and  renders 
the  cow  manure  drier  and  more  workable. 
Finally,  a  little  bone  meal  is  a  useful  addition. 
This  compost  should  if  possible  be  made  five 
or  six  months  previous  to  using,  and  be  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  in  the  meantime.  It 
should  be  kept  dry  by  being  buUt  up  in  a  ridged 
heap  or  covered  with  shutters. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  matters  relating  to  Chrysan- 
themum culture,  the  one  on  whose  proper 
manipulation  the  difl'erence  between  mediocrity 
and  the  greatest  success  most  depends  is  that  of 
the  application  of  manure,  or  "  feeding,"  as  it 
is  popularly  termed.  It  is  evident  that  what- 
ever sy.stem  of  culture  we  pursue,  the  plants 
will  require  very  much  more  food  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  soil  in  a  lO-inch  pot,  and,  in 
fact,  from  June  right  up  to  the  end  of  October 


the  application  of  mantire  either  in  the  form  of 
artificial  fertilisers  or  as  manure  water  is  a  con- 
tinual necessity.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have 
found  the  sides  of  the  pots,  a  bag  of  soot  should 
be  sunk  in  the  tank  from  which  the  plants  are 
watered,  and  the  soot  should  bo  renewed  about 
twice  during  the  season.  About  six  weeks 
after  the  final  potting  the  first  weak  manure 
water  may  be  given  to  plants  that  have  grown 
strongly,  and  from  this  lime  onwards  until  the 
plants  are  housed  it  must  be  given  regularly, 
increasing  its  strength  as  they  get  older, 
and  finally  supplying  it  to  them  twice  every 
other  day.  In  addition  to  this,  a  top-dressing 
of  artificial  manure  will  probably  be  necessary 
about  the  middle  of  July,  repeating  this  at  first 
once  a  week,  afterwards  oftener.  The  practice 
of  deferring  the  application  of  artificial  manure 
until  the  flower-buds  are  beginning  to  swell  is 
not  a  good  one  for  bush  plants,  whatever  it  may 
be  for  those  intended  to  produce  large  blooms. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  two  or  three  sorts  of 
fertilisers  in  rotation  in  preference  to  one  f i  r 
the  whole  season. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Chrjsanthemuras 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  more  especially 
later  in  the  season;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
care  is  needful  in  the  early  stages  to  avoid  over- 
watering,  particularly  just  after  repotting. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  plunging  the  pots 
in  ashes.  Where,  through  pressure  of  work, 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  plants  not  obtaining 
full  attention  in  watering,  it  is  certainly  better 
to  plunge  the  pots.  But  where  no  difficulty  of 
this  kind  is  likely  to  occur,  I  should  prefer 
to  stand  the  pots,  without  ]ilunging  them,  a 
yard  apart  each  way  on  a  hard  bed  of  ashes,  be- 
lieving that  this  is  more  conducive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  firm  and  well-ripened  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  disbudding  to 
be  done,  it  varies  considerably  according  to 
the  variety.  The  "crown"  buds  are  only  to 
be  taken  in  a  very  few  cases.  In  some  variet  ies, 
however,  the  characteristic.forra  of  the  flower 
necessitates  the  allowing  of  but  one  flower  to 
each  of  the  seven  or  eight  shoots.  A  inarked 
instance  occurs  in  Edwin  Molyneux  ;  in  the 
Queen  family,  too,  the  crown  bud  is  always 
taken  unless  it  is  formed  too  early.  It  is  the 
Japanese  section,  however,  that  lends  itself 
to  the  natural  style  of  growth  better  than  any, 
and  from  pretty  nearly  all  these  the  crown  bud 
is  removed,  and  three  or  four  shoots  beneath 
are  allowed  to  grow.  A  single  flower  is  per- 
mitted to  develop  on  each  of  these,  and  thus, 
as  a  rule,  from  thirty  to  forty  are  produced. 
On  some  varieties  twice  or  thrice  as  many  may 
be  carried  without  detracting  from  the  beauty 
of  each  flower.  The  finest  plant  of  La  Nymphe 
in  a  10-inch  pot  I  have  ever  seen  bore  just  under 
200  flowers,  some  of  them  0  inches  across.  Such 
single-flowered  varieties,  too,  as  Miss  liose 
should  not  be  disbudded  at  all.  But  a  single 
season's  experience  is  sutticient  to  enable  any- 
one to  judge  tor  himself  in  this  matter. 

W.  J.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CAMBERWELL. 
Cambeuwi:ll  is  not  altogether  an  ideal  spot  for 
flowers,  but  the  Chrysanthemum  is  grown  in  per- 
fection by  Mr.  Norman  Davis  in  his  Lilford  Koad 
nursery  there.  This  year  this  well-known  grower 
has  an  exhibition,  and  Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts 
will  be  interested  in  the  splendid  novelties  to  be 
seen  in  the  several  houses.  One  structure  in  which 
the  chief  mass  of  plants  is  arranged  is  large  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  will  be  a  sheet  of  col- 
our each  variety  disposed  in  blocks  to  give  a  rich 
effect  Of  course,  every  novelty  worthy  ot  the 
came'is  in  the  collection,  besides  the  ordinary  va- 
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rieties  that  are  known  to  all  who  really  care  for 
the  flower.  We  are  concerned  here  alone  with  the 
newer  varieties,  and  every  one  is  cultivated  with 
remarkable  success,  in  spite  of  the  crowded  sur- 
roundings. But  this  testifies  to  the  great  useful- 
ness of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  town  plant  and 
also  its  brilliancy  in  the  late  months  of  the  year, 
when  few  other  greenhouse  things  are  in  bloom. 
The  Japanese  section  is  remarkably  strong,  and  al- 
though the  several  kinds  were  not  in  perfection  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  many  beautiful  novelties 
were  in  bloom.  One  of  the  finest  was  Mile.  Therfesa 
Rey,  the  first  flowers  of  which  were  expanding. 
This  is  a  magnificent  kind,  the  flowers  of  very  large 
size,  but  not  in  any  way  coarse  ;  the  petals  broad 
and  composing  a  massive  bloom,  whilst  the  colour 
is  delightful— a  rich,  almost  creamy  tint,  a  shading 
of  yellow  appearing  in  the  centre.  It  is  the  finest 
acquisition  to  this  section  of  recent  years,  and  the 
growth  is  dense,  compact  and  vigorous.  Another 
fine  novelty  which  we  made  note  of  was  Col.  W. 
B.  Smith,  a  variety  shown  well  on  several  occa- 
sions last  year.  The  flowers,  although  of  very  large 
size,  are  not  coarse,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that 
many  of  these  monster  kinds  are  really  refined  in 
aspect— very  different  to  the  first  acquisitions  of 
this  type.  The  colour  is  a  golden  bronze,  shaded 
with  a  brownish  tone,  and  we  must  also  mention  that 
the  habit  of  growth  is  excellent.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance. We  care  little  for  the  tall  kinds,  and  it  is 
to  the  reduction  of  habit  that  raisers  have  been 
directing  their  attention  with  so  much  success. 
Andrew  Felaciers  will  take  a  high  place  as  a  flower 
for  decoration.  More  thought  is  given  to  these 
kinds  purely  for  this  purpose,  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  exhibition.  Too  often  a  variety  was  con- 
demned simply  through  failing  to  attain  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence  from  the  exhibitor's  point 
of  view.  Such  charming  things  as  this  were  over- 
looked. The  flowers  are  rich  orange,  neat,  borne 
very  freely,  and  remarkably  bright.  Another  of 
this  type  is  Charles  E.  Shea,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Ryecroft  Glory  is  a 
very  beautiful  decorative  variety,  the  flowers 
orange-yellow,  and  smothering  the  vigorous  shoots. 
Louise  belongs  to  the  Japanese  incurved  class.  It 
is  a  very  fine  flower,  white  touched  with  magenta, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  very  dwarf,  not  more 
than  3  feet  in  height.  A  distinct  improvement  on 
the  popular  Mme.  Bernard  is  Commander  Bluset. 
The  flowers  are  best  described  as  deep  amaranth- 
crimson,  with  silvery  reverse  to  the  petals,  and  the 
plant  naturally  dwarf.  It  is  much  freer  and  more 
easily  grown  than  Mme.  Bernard,  the  colour  also 
deeper.  A  very  pure  white  Japanese  kind  is  Mme. 
Chater,  the  flowers  exceptionally  pure,  and  in  otlier 
respects  this  is  a  desirable  kind.  Mr.  Davis  has 
a  splendid  batch  of  the  now  well-known  Viviand 
Morel,  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  con- 
troversy regarding  the  white  sport.  One  sees  the 
flowers  here  of  various  colours,  the  early  crown  bud 
giving  pure  blooms,  and  those  from  the  late  buds 
deep  lilac,  whilst  the  intermediate  or  second  crown 
buds  bear  flowers  of  varying  shades  of  lilac.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  thus  see  a  collection  represent- 
ing such  remarkable  diversity.  A  variety  named  Mme 
Charles  Moulin  is  very  much  like  a  white  Viviand 
Morel,  the  petals  broad  and  firm,  whilst  the  habit 
of  growth  is  quite  as  free  as  that  of  the  kind  to 
which  we  have  compared  it. 

This  representative  collection  is  very  rich  in 
what  we  may  call  the  deep  chestnut-crimson  class. 
One  house  is  filled  with  the  variety  William 
Seward,  comprising  hnndreds  of  plants,  all  in 
splendid  health.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
variety  created  quite  a  sensation  when  exhibited 
by  the  raiser,  Mr.  W.  Seward,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  October.  It  is  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful kind  for  colour  in  particular,  which  is  best 
described  as  purple-crimson.  The  flowers  are  not 
unlike  those  of  Cullingfordi,  but  more  purple,  the 
reverse  side  of  the  florets  being  gold,  seen  especially 
when  they  are  unfolding.  They  are  absolutely 
devoid  of  coarseness,  each  bloom  a  model  of  sym- 
metry, smoothness  and  beauty.  John  Shrimpton 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Sewaid  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  year,  aid  in  both  rasrs  a  first-class 
certificate  was  at  once  given.     The  flower  reminds 


one  of  Jeanne  Delaux,  the  colour  a  rich  velvety 
crimson,  the  florets  of  a  golden  shade  on  the 
reverse  side.  It  is  as  distinct  in  habit  almost  as 
in  colour,  the  majority  of  the  plants  2  feet  in 
height,  some  less.  Mr.  Davis  has  a  large  number 
of  plants  of  that  very  fine  kind  named  C.  Shrimp- 
ton,  which  is  catalogued  as  a  reflexed  Japanese, 
but  these  various  distinctions  are  a  trifle  puzzling. 
The  flowers  are  large,  but  not  coarse,  and  deep 
chestnut-crimson,  the  reverse  of  the  florets  bronze. 
When  writing  of  Viviand  Morel,  we  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  fine  variety  Charles  Davis,  which 
sported  in  this  nursery  from  Viviand  Morel.  It  is 
a  noble  flower,  a  decided  yellow  In  the  earlier 
buds,  bat  the  later  ones  are  rich  rosy  bronze,  broad, 
full,  and  similar  in  expression  to  those  of  the 
parent,  whilst  the  habit  of  growth  is  of  the  same 
character.  Mr.  Davis  has  so  many  fine  novelties, 
that  it  is  diflicult  not  to  make  a  particularly  long 
list,  but  in  the  Japanese  section  we  must  mention 
as  of  merit :  H.  Shoesmith,  a  lovely  straw  colour ; 
Ca;sar  Costa,  Viscountess  Hambledon,  lilac,  turn- 
ing to  white ;  ITsere,  which  is  like  Yellow  Dragon, 
only  white;  and  Alice  Rowbottom,  a  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  Davis,  amaranth-rose,  with  silvery  reverse, 
and  recently  certificated. 

The  incurved  section  is  thoroughly  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  flowers  of  many  excellent  kinds 
were  expanding.  Baron  Hirsch  was  one  of  the 
finer  kinds,  and  this  is  now  well  known.  Mention 
may  also  be  made  of  Emile  Parli,  rich  bronze  and 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  type,  besides  many  other 
beautiful  novelties. 

What  is  known  as  the  hirsute  section  is  of  course 
a  feature.  But  we  care  little  whether  a  flower 
has  this  distinctive  character  or  not,  the  chief 
thing  being  its  colour  or  form.  Louis  Boehmer 
was  never  a  favourite,  its  colour  is  too  dingy,  but 
William  Falconer  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ; 
and  then  Mr.  Davis  has  the  white  Louis  Boehmer, 
also  Queen  of  the  Hirsutes,  rosy  crimson,  and 
W.  A.  Manda,  yellow. 

Every  phase  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  seen  here, 
and  the  borders  near  the  houses  are  gay  with  many 
kinds  of  well-known  hardy  kinds.  It  is  surprising 
how  well  they  are  flowering  amid  the  smoky  sur- 
roundings, especially  such  varieties  as  La  Vierge, 
Mrs.  Cullingford,  Alice  Butcher,  Anastasia,  Little 
Bob,  Lyon,  Roi  des  Precoces  and  Mile.  Foucher  de 
Careil,  which  is  of  a  bright  orange  shade,  very 
free,  and  in  all  respects  a  showy  and  useful  out- 
door kind. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Mllb.  Therese  Rey.— Although  white-flowered 
varieties  in  the  Japanese  section  are  numerous, 
there  is  still  room  for  more,  especially  when  of 
the  quality  of  the  above,  which  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest  introductions  of  recent  years. 
Well-developed  blooms  measure  from  7  inches  to 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  of  corresponding  depth, 
a  point  tkat  should  always  be  present  in  typical 
flowers.  The  petals  are  of  medium  width,  incurving 
slightly  at  the  point  until  fully  expanded  ;  the 
colour  white,  with  just  a  faint  tinge  of  cream  in 
the  developing  florets.  In  habit  of  growth  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  being  robust,  yet  not  too  tall. 
I  should  advise  exhibitors  to  make  a  note  of  this 
novelty. 

President  Boebl.— This  belongs  to  the  flat- 
petalled  section  of  Japanese,  and  is  in  every  way 
proniising.  The  florets  are  of  medium  width,  very 
full  in  the  centre ;  the  colour  is  rose-magenta,  or 
a  very  warm  rose  ;  the  reverse,  pale  gold,  which 
gives  the  flower  when  half  expanded  a  novel,  yet 
striking  appearance.  Well-developed  blooms  are 
large  enough  for  any  purpose.  This  new  introduc- 
tion is  likely  to  take  a  foremost  position  on  the 
exhibition  table  in  the  near  future. 

Mme.  Edouard  Rey.— Early  blooms  of  this 
Japanese  open  pale  lilac  in  colour,  being  spotted 
and  suffused  with  rose.  Those  from  a  later  bud  have 
more  colour,  being  a  warm  rose-pink,  and  are  more 
pleasing.  The  florets  are  broad,  incurving  at  the 
tips.  The  flower  is  of  full  size,  and  a  decided 
acquisition  as  an  exhibition  variety. 


Kentish  Yellow. — This  is  a  desirable  Japanese 
variety ;  the  colour  rich  yellow,  most  striking  in 
its  tint,  as  we  have  not  too  many  of  that  type  of 
colour.  The  flower  is  devoid  of  anything  approach- 
ing coarseness  of  petal,  and  is  of  great  depth,  carry- 
ing a  full  centre. 

Edith  Rowbottom. — This  French-raised  seed- 
ling belongs  to  the  narrow-petalled  section  of 
Japanese.  The  blooms  are  very  full  in  the  centre 
and  of  great  depth,  the  colour  warm  rose,  deepen- 
ing in  later  blooms. 

Miss  Muriel  Scott. — This  promises  to  make 
one  of  the  best  decorative  varieties  we  have  in 
the  Japanese  section  ;  the  colour  is  most  desirable 
for  that  purpose,  being  what  is  perhaps  best  termed 
a  golden  primrose.  The  florets  are  narrow,  flat 
and  full,  making  a  bold  bloom  of  medium  size,  and 
just  the  kind  for  the  purpose  named. 

Professor  Whitmack.  —  As  an  exhibition 
variety  this  Japanese  is  likely  to  become  popular; 
the  colour  is  a  desirable  one,  rose-magenta,  with 
silver  reverse;  the  florets  incurve  at  the  tops,  show- 
ing the  silver  until  fully  developed.  The  blooms 
are  not  extra  large,  but  solid  and  in  every  way 
desirable. 

Louise  is  one  of  M.  Calvat's  latest  introductions, 
and  a  great  acquisition,  from  the  fact  that  magni- 
ficent blooms  are  produced  from  plants  but  2  feet 
6  inches  high.  For  this  reason  Louise  is  bound 
to  take  a  high  position  with  all  exhibitors  whether 
for  cut  blooms  or  for  grouping.  The  florets  are 
broad  and  massive  in  appearance,  loosely  incurv- 
ing toward  the  centre.  The  colour,  flesh-pink,  is 
unique.  This  novelty  was  finely  shown  by  Mr. 
N.  Davis  in  his  first  prize  group  at  the  late  October 
show  of  the  N.CS. 

M.  Ulbich  Beunnee  has  narrow  petals  of  a  rich 
magenta-red  colour ;  the  blooms  are  well  built, 
being  full  and  deep,  of  medium  width.  As  a  front 
line  bloom  it  must  take  a  high  position  in  the 
Japanese  section  on  account  of  its  colour  and  solid 
form. 

Eda  Prass. — This  Japanese,  which  belongs  to 
the  incurved  section,  was  finely  shown  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  at  the  late  October  exhibition  of  the 
N.C.S.,  and  was  unanimously  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  by  the  floral  committee.  The  colour — a 
warm  peach — is  most  pleasing. 

Petit  Delaux. — This  has  broad  incurving  petals 
of  a  rose  colour,  very  promising  as  an  exhibition 
variety. 

Miss  Alice  Wilson  may  best  be  described  as  an 
improved  Stanstead  Surprise.  In  formation  the 
florets  much  resemble  this  variety,  but  the  colour 
is  richer,  while  the  blooms  are  more  massive ; 
therefore  will  be  more  effective. 

Mrs.  Charles  Cox  is  a  sport  from  M.  Bernard, 
possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  that  favourite 
in  habit  of  growth  and  formation  of  flower.  The 
flower  has  a  golden  base,  dashed  and  suffused 
with  red.  Blooms  developing  from  later  buds  will 
show  a  richer  tone  of  colour,  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  its  parent.  Taken  altogether,  in  Mrs.  C.  Cox 
we  have  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  large  show 
varieties. 

De.  Mrs.  Ward. — The  florets  of  this  American- 
raised  Japanese  are  broad,  the  tip  of  each  recurves, 
giving  it  a  novel  appearance,  but  exhibiting  fully 
the  surface  colouring  of  golden  amber  edged  with 
brick-red.     The  blooms  are  full,  quite  solid. 

Golden  Weeath  is  a  rich  golden  yellow;  the 
long,  though  loose  florets  are  of  fair  substance. 
Japanese.  E.  Molyneux. 


Chrysantlieinum  C.  B.  WMtnall. — From  the 
description  accompanying  this  variety  in  cata- 
logues, I  gather  that  it  received  a  certificate  in 
America.  From  my  point  of  view,  instead  of  its 
being  a  perfect  incurved  variety,  I  call  it  an  ill- 
formed  Japanese.  In  point  of  colour  it  is  perhaps 
remarkable— purple-red,  but  we  here  in  England 
look  upon  a  flower  with  the  eye  of  the  florist,  and 
I  consider  this  variety  is  not  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Were  we  to  include  such  badly  formed 
flowers  in  our  list  of  incurved  sorts,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  where  Japanese  begin  and  in- 
curve I  leave  of. — E.  M. 
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DAFFODILS  ON  THE  GRASS. 
After  a  somewhat  long  and  careful  study  of 
the  native  conditiou.s  under  which  the  Dafl'odils 
are  found  wild,  added  to  considerable  observa- 
tions of  these  plants  as  naturalised  in  our  fields 
and  gardens,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  never  look  better,  and  in  many  cases 
never  succeed  better  than  when  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  planted  in  the  meadow  or  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  lawn.  In  England  we  find, 
especially  in  the  south,  that  these  tlowers  affect 
the  woods  and  hedge  banks,  as  well  as,  and 
Bometimes  apparently,  in  preference  to  the 
open   fields  or  downs.     One  of   the   sights   in 


England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  whence 
we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  a 
very  remarkable  .series  of  dwarf  yellow,  and 
other  larger  Daffodils  distinct  from  named  and 
known  kinds,  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
recover  from  an  old  garden  some  few  years  ago. 
Then  in  England  we  have  the  instance  of 
Finderne's  Flowers  growing  in  a  spot  today, 
from  which  the  old  family  of  Crusaders,  the 
Findernes,  have  vanished,  followed  by  every 
stock  and  stone  of  their  castle  or  dwelling, 
but  their  flowers,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
remain,  as  related  in  The  Gakhen  (Vol.  XV., 
pp.  75  and  134).  The  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe 
took  some  trouble  to  verify  this  fact,  and 
found  that  one  of  the  tlowers  of  the  Findernes 
was  Narcissus  poeticus.  Then  in  Wales  there 
was  the  cropping  up  of  the  giant  Star  Narcissus 


tion  of  Daffodils  and  <if  Star  Narcissi  is  an 
accomplished  fact  to-day  in  many  places.  Nar- 
cissus poeticus,  varieties  ornatus  and  recurvus, 
N.  inconiparabilis,  or  the  Star  Narcissi  in 
variety,  and  several  of  the  trumpet  Daffodils, 
and  especially  N.  obvallaris  (Welsh  or  Tenby 
D;ilfodil)  a.id  N.  princeps  (so-called  Irish 
Uaifodil),  have  improved  as  here  naturalised 
in  grassy  meadows  for  three  or  four  years. 
Nor  must  it  be  s\ippoaod  that  the  soil  in 
the  scene  shown  in  the  engraving  is  a  good 
one.  ( )n  the  contrary,  it  is  a  heavy,  greasy 
clay  lying  over  ironstone — a  soil  in  which  forest 
trees  and  Roses  and  other  hardy  shrubs  and 
flowers  grow  vigorously  ;  but  not  exactly  the 
kind  one  would  select  for  choice  bulbs.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  said,  the  above  Narcissi, 
Tulipa     sylvestris,    various    Squills,    Anemone 


Portion  of Jit'id  nj  Fuel's  Narciasiis  in  bloom.  Late  variety,  planted  fiv  years;  soil  sti^ loam.  Meadow  mown  every  year;  lanis  never  deiienerattng, 
but  improxnng  yearly,  and  showing  very  great  diferences  as  to  size  and  height  according  to  the  amount  of  rain.  No  preVa/Fation  of  the  soil  ever 
given,  or  anything  beyond  turning  up  the  iod,  placing  the  bulbs  beneath  and  standing  on  the  turf. 


Normandy  in  April  is  the  woods  beside  the 
railway  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen,  as  they  are  gold- 
flecked  with  Daffodils  by  the  million.  In  a 
lesser  degree  this  is  true  in  Kent  and  Hamp- 
s-liire,  and  even  in  Ireland,  where  no  form 
of  Daffodil  is  really  wild  or  indigenous.  They 
were  long  ago  introduced  into  gardens  from  the 
Continent,  and  are  now  frequently  found  in 
quantity  as  naturalised  on  sites 

Where  once  a  garden  smiled, 

a  fact  Goldsmith  chronicled  long  ago,  and  one 
we  have  observed  with  much  pleasure  in  more 
recent  times.  Such  choice  kinds  as  Colleen 
Bawn,  Minnie  Warren,  Rip  van  Winkle,  Leda 
or  albicans.  Countess  of  Annersley,  Ard-Righ, 
princeps,  and  several  others  have  thus  been 
found  not  really  wild,  but  apparently  so  in 
Irish  fields  and  parks  and  derelict  demesnes. 
To  a  lesser  extent  this    much  is   also   true  in 


Sir  Watkiu  in  a  semi-naturalised  state,  and  there 
are  the  curious  white  Dafl'odils  found  on  an 
old  religious  site  near  Bicester,  and  even  N. 
capax,  or  Queen  Anne's  Daffodil,  has  been  found 
on  a  hedge  bank  in  Wiltshire  ;  while  in  Corn- 
wall and  the  Scilly  Isles  various  forms  of  the 
bunch  or  tufted  Narcissus  (N.  Tazetta)  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  have  been  naturalised 
for  years,  and  from  this  fact  arose  the  suggestion 
for  and  likelihood  of  the  enormous  trade  in 
Narcissus  flowers  carried  on  there  today. 

Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  speak  of  or  write 
the  history  of  these  flowers  as  to  allude  to  their 
adaptability  and  beauty  as  cultivated  in  quan- 
tity in  the  Grass  Ln  suitable  positions,  where 
they  may  escape  the  mowing  machine  or  the 
scythe,  at  least  until  their  leaves  wither  in  hay- 
time,  or  say  June  and  -July.  We  are  not  re- 
commending a  novel  practice,  for  the  naturalisa- 


apennina  and  A.  Robinsoniana  have  done  well, 
improving  in  strength  and  vigour  of  blossoming 
year  after  year.  Other  bulbs  have  also  done 
well,  none  better,  perhaps,  than  the  various 
forms  of  our  native  meadow  Fritillary,  or 
"  Chequered  Datfodil  '  of  Parkinson,  which  in 
April  or  early  May  hangs  its  curious  lamp-lit  or 
lantern-shaped  flower.s  by  the  thousand  above 
the  luah  young  Grass  of  early  summer-tide,  suc- 
ceeding the  Snowdrop,  Crocus,  Aconite  and 
other  harbingers  of  spring. 

The  e.ssential  practical  points  in  this  question 
are  first  the  obr.iining  of  good  sound  bulbs  in 
quantity  early  in  the  season,  and  not  later 
than  August  if  possible.  The  golden  rule  is  to 
plant  only  the  best  and  strongest  kinds,  and 
to  use  these  boldly  by  the  thousand.  Then 
they  must  be  well  planted  5  inches  or  G  inches 
deep  in  bold  clumps  or  masses,  and  not  dotted 
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about  singly  or  planted  in  lines  or  any  set 
pattern.  If  several  groups  of  the  same  kind 
are  planted,  the  groups  should  themselves  be 
arranged  in  relation  to  one  another,  with  one 
group  larger  and  bolder  than  the  rest,  so  as 
to  give  more  mass  towards  the  centre  on  which 
the  eye  may  rest,  and  not  he  led  to  wander 
about,  as  it  inevitably  will  do  if  several 
adjacent  masses  are  of  equal  importance.  As  in 
colour  inequality  means  brilliancy,  so  in  groups 
or  masses  inequality  means  an  added  interest, 
but  one  point  in  a  line  or  in  a  group  should 
always  be  denser  and  bolder  than  the  rest, 
or  it  will  never  satisfy.  The  very  best  rules 
on  compositions  of  this  kind  are  those  in 
Ruskiu's  "  Elements  of  Drawing,"  which  should 
be  studied  by  all  who  attempt  the  planting  of 
flowers  or  trees.  The  engraving  may  be  taken 
as  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  natural  group- 
ing we  n)ean. 

Planting  itself  is  best  done  with  a  spade  or 
draining  tool,  and  in  hard  ground  or  among 
tree  roots  a  pick  or  axe  may  be  necessary. 
Loosen  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  to  10 
inches  if  possible,  and  if  leaf  soil  and  sand  can 
be  added  in  the  planting,  so  much  the  better. 
Two  or  three  labourers  with  a  cartload  or  two 
of  sand  and  mould  well  mixed  will  soon  put  in 
a  few  thousand  bulbs,  but  there  should  be  some 
supervision,  unless  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
groups  be  marked  out  beforehand,  as  they  were 
by  one  friend  of  mine  with  the  lawn-tennis 
marker!  After  planting  the  turf  is  relaid,  and 
all  after  culture  consists  in  giving  the  annual 
top-dressing  of  soil  and  manuie  usual  for 
meadows  early  in  the  year.  In  a  word,  the 
naturali.sation  of  bulbs  in  meadows  is  not  in 
any  way  inimical  to  their  due  and  proper  use 
from  the  home-farmtr's  point  of  view.  Mow- 
ing dees  not  take  place  until  after  the  leaves 
wither.  Then  they  may  go  to  swell  the  bulk 
of  the  fcdder  without  injury,  even  if  not  with 
some  flight  advantage,  since  we  read  and  heard 
of  the  cows  in  Scilly  having  been  fed  on 
Narcissus  leaves  during  the  drought  of  the  past 
summer. 

What  we  especially  plead  for  is  a  greater  general 
extension  of  bulb  planting  in  Grass  in  all  suit- 
able positions.  Once  well  done,  results  are  good 
for  many  years,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  art 
of  the  gardener  and  planter  often  survives  after 
that  of  the  builder  is  decayed  or  swept  away. 
It  is  no  new  hobby,  but  has  long  been  prac- 
tised in  the  best  of  old  country  places,  until  in 
some  cases  quite  a  character  has  been  added 
to  domains,  and  bulbs  on  the  Grass  herein  con- 
stitute the  essential  charm.  It  is  so  at  Strafl'an, 
Kildare,  and  Dunrobin  Castle,  Sutherland, 
where  the  Snowdrops  form  a  turf  where  Grass 
can  but  barely  grow  under  trees,  and  now  the 
same  is  true  at  Carton,  where  the  Duchess  of 
Leinster  has  jewelled  the  turf  near  to  the  ances- 
tral Cedars  and  other  lawn  trees  with  the  choicest 
bulbous  flowers.  It  is  also  the  case  at  St. 
Anne's,  Clontarf,  of  recent  years,  and  at  Bel- 
voir.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  Nature's  own 
way  of  growing  flowers  amongst  other  herbage 
is  the  best  way  after  all. 

F.  W.  BURBIDGE. 


Tuberous  Begonias  in  beds. — During  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  and  in  fact  up  to  the 
time  the  rains  fell  heavily  and  the  weather  became 
cooler,  these  flowered  none  too  well ;  whereas  zonal 
Pelargoniums  never  looked  gayer.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  iicgonias.  No  amount  of  rain  seemed 
to  hurt  them,  and  at  the  present  time  (October  12) 
the  beds  are  as  brilliant  as  I  have  ever  seen  them. 
The  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias  and  such  like  have 
for  some  time  past  cut  but  a  sorry  figure,  the  first- 
named  soon  coUapsing  when  rainy  weather  sets  in. 


All  things  considered,  tuberous  Begonias  have  no 
equal  for  flower  garden  decoration,  and  that  they 
are  steadily  gaining  in  favour  in  small  as  well  as 
in  large  gardens  there  is  no  gainsaying. — I. 

Bhexia  virginica.— I  notice  that  Mr.  J.  Wood, 
in  his  interesting;  notes  on  hardy  plants  in  The 
Garden  for  September  2:^,  expresses  some  fear  lest 
ihis  plant  should  not  be  entirely  hardy.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  plentiful  wild  flowers  in  New  Jersey, 
where  one  may  often  see  a  swampy  meadow 
simply  a  mass  of  its  btautiful  flowers,  and  as  the 
winters  there  (in  the  latitude  of  New  York)  are 
usually  severe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  perfect 
hardiness.  The  specific  name  is  rather  a  mis- 
nomer, for  it  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
Virginia,  but  extends  over  quite  a  wide  range.  It 
may  he  relied  upon  wherever  Lobelia  cardinalis  is 
hardy. — E.  L.  Taplin. 


CCTOBEE  FLOWERS. 


Some  of  the  hardy  flowers  that  rendergocd  service 
in  the  outdoor  garden  during  this  month  are  this 
year  over-forced  into  bloom  prematurely  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  past  summer.  Fortunately, 
frost  has  spared  the  tender  ones,  and  some  of 
them,  favoured  by  the  refreshing  rains  enough 
to  moisten  the  roots  and  not  suiBciently  hea^y  to 
wash  the  beauty  out  of  the  flowers,  are  still  in  this 
second  week  of  October  more  beautiful  than  in 
the  height  of  scmmer.  Dahlias,  for  instance,  are 
fine  in  colour  and  form,  and  still  expanding  thtir 
buds,  for  in  the  home  counties  at  least,  although 
the  nights  have  been  cool,  the  temperature  by  day 
has  been  high  enough  to  promote  development. 
Few  tender  things  have  ccme  quite  to  a  standstill. 
Had  a  national  Dahlia  show  been  held  in  the  last 
week  of  September,  the  average  quality  of  blooms 
exhibited  would,  I  imagine,  have  been  high. 
Frerch  and  Afiican  Marigolds  are  still  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Gaillardias  are  as  good  as  two  months 
ago,  and  zonal  Geraniums  are  more  effective  than 
is  often  the  case  with  them  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer. Those  who  grow  the  early- flowericg  Chiy- 
santhemums  will  have  been  well  content  this  sea- 
son. Early  autumn  frosts  have  spared  them,  and 
lain  came  in  time  to  assist  development  of  the 
blooms.  I  do  not  think  the  flowers  are  indivi- 
dually so  fine  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  none 
have  been  destroyed,  so  that  this  year  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  favourable  for  this  section 
of  the  family.  When  Mme.  Desgrange  and  its 
varieties  as  well  as  those  kindsthat  bloom  from  mid- 
September  to  mid-October  escape  autumn  frosts, 
one  mny  rely  on  having  a  fairly  attractive  garden 
till  late  in  the  latter  month,  when  the  late  bloom- 
ing hardy  ones  come  in.  The  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums seldom  fail  us  in  late  autumn.  It  must  be 
a  hard  frost  that  stops  their  blooming,  and  they 
bear  a  lot  of  wet  weather  without  suffering  any 
great  diminution  of  their  blooming  powers.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  October  flowers  is  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum  ;  it  can  he  grown  where  many 
things  would  fail,  large  well-established  specimens 
being  remarkably  effective  where  the  dense  masses 
of  pure  white  bloom  are  shown  up  by  the  rich  green 
of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  One  may  cut  a 
bushel  of  flowers  from  two  or  three  fair-sized 
plants.  Only  a  few  years  ago  one  rarely  saw 
it  in  any  but  the  largest  gardens  ;  now  1  see  it 
frequently  in  cottage  gardens.  The  Ivy-leaved 
Cyclamen  is  generally  in  good  bloom  with  me 
during  the  early  part  of  October,  but  this  year  the 
flowers  were  thrown  up  in  profusion  by  the  first 
week  in  September.  The  great  heat  quickly 
spoilt  them,  and  now  there  is  but  a  bloom  here  and 
there  to  be  seen.  Everyone  ought  to  find  a  place 
for  this  Cyclamen,  which  can  be  grown  under  trees 
and  in  other  situations  where  flowering  plants 
could  not  thrive.  Few  things  of  its  size  are  more 
effective,  but  to  fully  appreciate  its  beauty  one 
ought  to  have  bulbs  that  have  seen  a  decade.  Some 
of  mine  are  twenty  years  old,  and  they  yield  indi- 
vidually over  100  blooms.  Perennial  Sunflowers 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  no  garden  should  be  with- 
out.   The    latter  are   becoming  more  and    more 


valuable.  I  am  Icoking  to  the  time  when  this 
flower  will  be  as  valuable  for  the  outdoor  garden 
as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  under  glass.  Seeing 
what  marvellous  work  has  been  done  in  improving 
the  latter,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
similar  change  will  be  effected  with  the  hardy 
Starworts.  We  shall  probably  get  varieties  with 
blooms  six  times  the  size  of  the  largest  we  have 
now,  and  why  not  a  race  of  double  flowered  ones? 
When  this  good  work  is  done,  we  shall  be  able  to 
have  a  gay  garden  quite  up  to  November.  The 
dwarf  German  Scabious  may  be  classed  amorg 
October  flowers.  It  looks  best  in  a  mass,  and 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting.  In 
ordinary  years  Violas  can  be  relied  on  to  give  some 
blcoms  through  this  month,  but  this  season  I  can- 
not now  find  a  single  flower,  and  to  my  sorrow  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  are  dead.  Pansies 
of  the  large  flowering  type,  on  the  contrary,  are 
giving  plenty  of  gocd  blooms  on  seedlings  raised 
in  July,  and  Fuchsias,  such  as  Rose  of  Castile, 
seem  to  enjoy  the  rains  and  cooler  temperature 
immensely.  J.  C.  B. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

TnE  mild  weather  following  the  heavy  rains  we 
had  early  in  the  month  has  given  a  rare  impetus 
to  September  planted  border  Carnations,  and  it  is 
seldom  we  get  in  the  middle  of  October  a  better 
or  more  even  lot  of  plants.  The  only  thing  one 
fears  is  that  the  succulent  grass,  which  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  this  late  and  rapid  growth,  may 
not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  that  of  a  firmer 
and  more  wiry  nature.  The  planting  was  accom- 
plished in  good  time  this  season,  good  layers 
being  quite  three  weeks  earlier  than  we  generally 
get  them.  A  spell  of  dry  weather  succeeded  tte 
planting,  but  has  apparently  had  no  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  layers;  they  received  their  usual  dose 
of  horse  droppings  worked  well  in  about  the  roots, 
and  then  to  prevent  the  ground  drying  out  about 
them  an  inch  mulching  of  rotten  leaves.  The 
report  of  many  new  varieties  on  trial  another 
summer  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our  stock  of 
this  favourite  flower  is  likely  to  be  largely  increased. 
The  more  the  better  if  they  are  really  good,  only 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  answerable  ft  r 
the  trials  will  insist  strongly  on  a  thoroughly  hardy 
phnt.  Nothing  should  pass  muster  a.s  n  hnifi  Jr'dc 
border  Carnation  that  has  to  be  coddled  in  frames 
all  through  the  winter. 

Planting  bulbs. — If  a  start  is  to  be  made  with 
a  few  Babianas,  Ixias,  Sparaxis  and  Tiitonias— and 
they  are  so  beautiful  in  a  cut  state  that  a  corner 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  them  in  all  gardens — 
they  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  A  corner, 
by  the  way,  is  not  meant  to  signify  any  out- 
of-the-way  place,  as  all  these  Cape  bulbs  like 
a  warm,  sunny  spot.  A  south  border  in  front 
of  a  plant  house — just  such  a  one  as  would  be  dear 
to  the  Tomato  grower — would  suit  them  admirably. 
The  ground  should  be  deeply  forked  and  well 
broken  throughout  the  depth  of  the  spit,  and  any 
manure  added  must  be  thoroughly  broken  up  and 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil.  If  the  plantation 
is  to  be  a  permanent  one — and  much  trouble  in 
annual  lifting  and  replantingwill  be  saved  thereby — 
I)  irches  must  be  the  recognised  planting  depth, 
and  a  heavy  mulching  of  leaves  with  just  a  slight 
topping  of  Fern  will  be  necessary  through  the 
winter  months.  A  similar  site  and  the  like  cul- 
tural lequirements  apply  to  the  Montbretias,  only 
they  mny  be  planted  somewhat  further  apart,  and 
instead  of  the  mulching,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
may  be  covered  thickly  with  some  dwarf  hardy 
carpet  plant.  October  is,  too,  a  suitable  month 
for  planting  Alstrccmerias,  among  the  most  lovely 
of  early  summer  flowers.  A  border,  or  at  any  rate 
some  particular  part  of  a  border,  should  be  reserved 
for  their  special  benefit;  they  are  better  so  than 
when  mixed  with  other  herbaceous  plants  of  a 
different  nature.  A  sandy  loam  suits  them  well, 
and  the  place  destined  for  them  should  be  deeply 
dug,  or,  better  still,  bastard  trenched,  working  in  a 
liberal  dose  of  manure.  It  is  well  to  make  sure 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  as  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  plantation  of  Alstni^meiias  is  a  job  that 
need  only  be  performed  once  in  ii  lifetime.  Plant 
deeply  ;ind  firmly,  and  mulch  jiflor  planting  and 
each  succeeding  winter  with  half- rotten  manure. 

It  is  not  often  that  Dahlias  Inst  out  well  until 
towards  tie  end  of  October,  but  such  an  experi- 
ence has  to  be  chronicled  this  year.  I  reserve  a 
border  annually  to  be  planted  with  Cactus,  decora- 
tive and  pompon  varieties  to  supply  cut  Hower.", 
and  immediately  the  glass  is  inclined  to  dro]!  low 
at  night,  some  upright  irons  are  placed  here  and 
there  a'ong  the  border,  so  that  a  piece  of  tiffany 
can  be  run  (juickly  over  the  plants  if  the  weather 
necessitates  the  operation.  If  due  regard  to  selec- 
tion of  varieties  and  judicious  blending  of  colours 
are  attended  to  at  planting  time,  a  very  fine  and 
eftective  display  will  be  obtained  from  such  borders, 
only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  three 
sections  above  named  some  varieties  are  much 
longer  in  the  stalk  than  others,  and  consequently 
better  adapted  for  cutting,  also  that  decided  col- 
ours will  be  found  most  useful.  Sorts  in  the  pom- 
pons that  have  proved  very  free  and  are  still  full 
of  flower  are  Guiding  Star,  white ;  Catherine, 
yellow  ;  Darkness,  very  deep  maroon  ;  Brilliant,  a 
rich  crimson ;  Hector,  a  pleasing  lilac,  and  E.  F. 
Jungker,  of  a  somewhat  amber  shade.  In  the  de- 
corative class  for  cutting,  if  flowers  are  required 
in  quantity,  it  is  well  to  grow  plenty  of  such  old 
favourites  as  Constance,  Cochineal,  Fire  King, 
General  Gordon  and  Panthe.a.  All  these  are  of 
good  busby  habit  and  will  furnish  an  enormous 
quantity  of  cut  bloom.  A  decided  feature  of  the 
autumn  of  lsn:i  is  the  quantity  of  outdoor  flowers 
available  forcutting.  Besides  plenty  of  Dahlias,  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum  and  a  wonderful  wealth  of  Star- 
worts  in  different  shades  are  still  to  thef  ore.  So  useful 
are  the  last  named,  that  one  is  apt  to  wonder  some- 
times how  people  managed  without  them  in  the  old 
days  when  only  the  old  variety  spectabilis,  now  all 
lut  discarded  from  the  borders,  was  to  be  seen. 
Long  stems  of  Asparagus  splendidly  berried  are 
good  companions  for  equally  long  spikes  of  the 
best  Starworts  for  tall  trumpet  vases  ;  so,  too,  are 
the  plumes  of  the  Pampas  Grass  or  Arundo  con- 
spicua,  There  are  splendid  tints  in  the  autumn 
foliage,  too,  this  year,  some  trees  wearing  an  aspect 
one  does  not  remember  to  have  noticed  before.  We 
have  plenty  of  leaves  on  a  fine  plant  of  Laurus 
Sassafras  that  would  be  bad  to  beat  in  any  stove  or 
greenhouse,  splendid  blendings  of  crimson  and 
gold  on  the  same  leaf.  I  think  the  peculiarity  in 
the  autumn  tints  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of 
an  early  ripening  of  the  leaves,  and  then  just  as 
they  were  putting  on  their  autumn  dress  some 
refreshing  showers  came  and  arrested  to  some 
extent  the  rapid  decay.  The  absence  of  frost  is 
also  naturally  responsible  for  the  length  of  time 
the  /lalf  dead  foliage  continues  to  hang  on  the 
trees,  Ampelopsis  foliage  is  very  bright  and  looks 
well  with  some  lighter  foliage  in  shallow  bowls, 
and  long  pieces  of  the  double  Spirsea  prunifolia, 
just  now  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  associate  ad- 
mirably with  the  feathery  Aster,  A.  Tradescanti. 
Clarcmont.  E.  BijErell. 


DAHLIAS  IX  OCTOBER. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  these  lines  when  three- 
titths  of  the  month  have  passed  away,  there  has 
not  been  any  frost  in  our  district  to  affect  Dahlias, 
Heliotropes,  or  Alternantheras,  whilst  the  Begonias 
are  still  flowering  profusely.  The  Dahlias  never 
carried  more  (lower  all  the  season  than  during  the 
p.ist  fortnight,  the  Cactus  and  pompon  varieties 
being  alike  valuable  for  cutting  ;  the  latter  kinds, 
however,  keep  fresh  the  longer  of  the  two  in  a  cut 
state.  The  rains,  which  have  been  exceedingly 
heavy,  have  apparently  put  fresh  life  into  them, 
encouraging  the  backward  flower-buds  to  swell  up 
and  expand  beautifully.  The  Dahlia  season 
always  appears  to  me  to  require  lengthening ;  we 
want,  in  order  to  see  their  full  beauty  and  to  enjoy 
their  varied  forms  and  colours  more  fully,  another 
month  sandwiched  in  between  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  beginning  of  October,  or,  in  other 
words,  September  should  consist  of  eight  weeks  in 


order  to  extract  from  the  Dahlia  as  a  garden  flower 
all  the  wealth  each  plant  is  capable  of  developing. 
As  the  season  approaches  the  end,  or  at  any  rate 
up  to  the  end  of  September,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  seems  to  be  intensified.  Not  only  in  my 
own  case,  but  in  others  also  have  I  noted  this,  and 
I  have  been  led  to  wonder  if  this  be  the  reason  why 
more  Dahlias  get  certificates  after  what  are 
termed  the  best  weeks  for  the  Dahlia  shows  are 
passed  than  whilst  they  are  on.  At  the  last  Koyal 
Hortioultur.al  Society's  meeting  in  September  at 
the  Drill  Hall  there  were,  I  think,  more  certifi- 
cates given  than  at  any  two  previous  meetings,  and 
this  year  is  not,  unless  my  memory  serves  me 
wrong,  any  exception  in  this  respect.  Possibly 
seedlings  are  in  a  measure  more  backward,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  late 
in  the  season  adds  greatly  to  their  attractiveness, 
standing  them  in  good  stead.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
Cactus  and  the  pompon  sections  are  the  most  use- 
ful for  purposes  of  decoration  in  a  cut  state.  The 
former  fade  all  too  soon,  but  if  they  are  inserted 
into  several  inches  of  water  by  using  deep  vases, 
the  result  is  better  in  every  way.  As  a  foliage 
accompaniment  the  common  Berberis  Aquifolium  is 
excellent ;  it  will  last  out  three  or  four  cuttings  of 
Dahlias.  Just  recently  I  have  noted  a  sport  on  a 
pompon  which  might  be  useful.  This  I  am  going 
to  try  to  retain  by  taking  off  the  growth  imme- 
diately below  the  flower  in  question.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  will  strike,  but,  at  any  rate,  no  harm  will 
have  been  done.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  season 
fruitful  in  sports,  many  of  the  fancies  having,  I 
observe  in  one  collection,  reverted  to  plain  colours 
entirely,  being  quite  distinct  in  every  way. 

SOUTHKON. 


LILIES  AT  KEW. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  Lilies  on  a  large 
scale  at  Kew  is  a  somewhat  recent  development 
of  the  outdoor  gardening  in  that  establishment. 
Formerly  many  attempts  were  made  to  grow 
them  in  specially  made  beds  in  that  portion  of 
the  gardens  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  but  these  all  failed,  and  so 
— with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  which 
thrive  even  under  the  mcst  depressing  condi- 
tions— Lilies  played  little  or  no  part  in  orna- 
mental gardening  at  Kew  until  within  the  last 
six  or  eight  years.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  new  departure,  and  the  wonder- 
fully fine  eflects  produced  by  masses  of  the 
showier  species  and  varieties,  are  so  great  that 
an  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  may  be  of 
general  interest. 

Soil  and   Position. 

Most  of  the  Lilies  at  Kew  grow  well  in  peat  ; 
some  few  refuse  to  grow  in  peat,  but  do  well  in 
loam  ;  some  do  equally  well  in  loam  and  peat. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  key-note  of  suc- 
cess was  struck  when  the  bulbs  were  planted 
among  low  growing  shrubs.  Behind  the  Palm 
house  is  the  so-called  "American  Garden," 
containing  masses  of  ericaceous  and  other 
plants  in  large  beds  ;  among,  these  are  Rhodo- 
dendrons— low-growing  species — Azaleas,  Le- 
dums, Callunas,  Ericas,  Pieris,  Leucothoii, 
Daphne,  itc.  These  shrubs  serve  a  double 
purpose  ;  they  keep  the  ground  cool  about  the 
Lily  ror>ts  and  shelter  the  young  growths  from 
the  late  spring  frosts.  Every  few  years,  as  the 
shrubs  grow  too  dense,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
plant them  and  space  them  out  properly,  so  as 
to  give  the  Lilies  a  fair  share  of  light  and  air. 
Replanting,  by  the  way,  is  better  than  pruning, 
as  each  time  replanting  takes  place  a  number  of 
fine  shrubs  are  obtained,  which  are  available 
for  new  plantations.  At  the  same  time  the 
Lilies — at  any  rate,  the  great  majority  of  them 
— pay  for  being  lifted  and  replanted,  the  smaller 
bulbs  being  retained  and  placed  in  nursery  bed.s 
to  grow  on.     Lilium  auratum  is  one  which  pre- 


fers being  let  alone,  and,  given  a  well-drained 
peat  bed,  should  not,  if  possible,  bo  disturbed. 
L.  auratum,  by  the  way,  being  a  taller  grower 
than  most  of  its  congeners,  wo  grow  in  beds  of 
taller  Rhododf  ndroiis  than  those  which  lind  a 
place  in  the  "  American  Garden," and  these  can 
from  time  to  time  be  pruned  in  .so  as  to  allow 
the  Lilies  light  and  breathing  space.  In  the 
beds  of  Rhododendron — principally  hybrids  of 
R.  ponticum — along  the  Broad  Walk  wo  liave 
had  hundreds  of  stems  of  L.  auratum  <i  feet 
high  (many  have  attained  8  feet  or  more),  with 
fifteen  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  perfect  flowers. 
This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  excessive 
drought,  few  stems  have  attained  the  dimen- 
sions or  have  produced  the  number  of  flowers 
just  mentioned.  L.  longiflorum  does  best  with 
us  in  peat  and  must  be  replanted  every  second 
or  third  year,  or  there  would  be  afalling-oft'in 
the  size  and  number  of  the  flowers.  The  fact 
is  the  bulbs  increase  so  fast  that  they  crowd 
each  other  out  and  impoverish  the  ground  ;  the 
small  ones  are  planted  at  once  in  other  beds  or 
are  grown  on  in  nursery  beds  for  stock.  L.  spe- 
ciosum  and  its  numerous  varieties  increase  so 
rapidly  that  they  quite  exhaust  the  ground  ; 
replanting  is  necessary  every  second,  or  third 
year  at  the  outside.  Fre.sh  peat  should  be 
added  and  only  some  of  the  large  bulbs  re- 
placed ;  the  others  may  be  at  once  utilised  for 
forming  new  plantations. 

Rai.sing  from  Seeds. 

The  bulbs  of  some  Lilies,  after  flowering  well 
for  several  seasons,  disajjpear  apparently  with- 
out cause,  and  the  better  and  the  more  freely 
have  they  grown  and  flowered  ths  more  apt  are 
they  to  disappoint  their  possessors.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  bulbs  of  these  kinds  are  in 
reality  always  rather  short-lived.  An  excellent 
way  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  young,  vigorous  bulbs 
is  to  make  a  sowing  every  year.  If  treated 
properly,  seedlings  arrive  at  the  flowering  stage 
very  quickly.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe— if  possible,  in  prepared  beds  ("not 
in  pots  or  pans)  under  glass.  A  cold  frame  will 
do  well,  but  results  are  more  speedily  attained 
if  seeds  are  sown  in  a  bed  in  a  slightly  heated 
greenhouse.  For  instance,  seeds  of  Lilium 
longiflorum  var.  formosanum,  a  beautiful 
variety  from  Formosa,  developed  rapidly,  some 
seedlings  flowering  in  little  more  than  a  year 
from  time  of  sowing.  The  bulbs  in  that  time 
had  attained  about  the  size  of  small  Hazel  nuts  ; 
last  year  they  were  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
and  during  the  past  summer  have  flowered 
profusely. 

SCALE.S   AND    Bl'LIULS. 

The  former  method  of  propagation — when 
seeds  are  not  to  be  had — is  one  which  allows 
the  stock  of  a  given  kind  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creased. A  good-sized  bulb  will  furnish  a  large 
number  of  scales,  each  of  which  may  develop 
into  a  "good  bulb  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
scales  should  be  planted  in  silver  sand — over 
prepared  soil — and  kept  in  a  frame  or  green- 
house until  young  plants  have  developed,  when 
they  are  better  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 
The  third  year  from  scales  we  have  had  L. 
Hansoni  5  feet  high,  bearing  from  nine  to 
twelve  flowers  on  a  stem.  Bulbils,  as  of  the 
Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinuni)  and  L.  sulphureum, 
furnish  an  easy  way  of  propagation  ;  the  former 
will  flower  the  second  year  from  the  bulbil, 
all  that  is  necessary  with  the  Tiger  Lily  being 
to  sow  the  bulbils  when  ripe  in  the  open 
ground  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  A  slight 
covering  of  Fern  leaves,  Ac,  during  winter  is, 
however,  beneficial.  With  L.  sulphureum — 
owing  to  its  being  much  more  uncommon — 
we  act  diflerently,  planting  the  bulbils  in  pans 
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or  beds  under  glass.  The  first  year  these  will 
get  as  large  as  small  Hazel  nuts — after  this 
they  are  better  planted  outside  ;  some  planted 
out  this  spring  in  an  Azalea  bed,  fully  6  inches 
deep,  have  grown  freely  this  past  summer, 
producing  numbers  of  bulbils,  which,  in  their 
turn,  will  be  carefully  treated  as  above  de- 
scribed. They  wUl,  doubtless,  flower  well  next 
year. 

Lilies  which  Grow  Best  in  Loam. 

The  Martagon  Lily  (L.  Martagon)  and  its 
varieties  album  and  dalmaticum  will  not  grow 
in  peat  at  Kew,  but  do  well  in  loam.  The  Tiger 
Lily  (L.  tigrinum)  and  its  varieties,  although 
they  will  thrive  in  peat,  do  well  in  almost  any 
garden  soil.  The  Pyrenean,  or  Yellow  Marta- 
gon, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  requires  loam  ; 
if  chalky  in  character  so  much  the  better.  L. 
testaceum  and  L.  candidum  like  good  loamy 
soil.  L.  pardalinum  grows  very  freely  in  a  damp 
loam  ;  the  third  year  we  have  had  it  7  feet  high, 
with  thirty  flowers  on  a  stem.  When  this  spe- 
cies is  transplanted,  unless  clumps  are  moved 
with  masses  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  it  is 
never  so  fine  the  succeeding  year  ;  one  must 
wait  until  it  is  thoroughly  established  before 
the  best  results  are  obtained.  L.  Hansoni  will 
grow  well  even  in  a  hot  dry  spot.  The  Scarlet 
Martagon,  or  Scarlet  Turk's-cap,  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum,  and  its  varieties,  like  a  moist,  but  well- 
drained,  good  strong  loam  ;  this  is  not  an  easy 
species  to  manage,  but  where  it  does  succeed  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  Lilies.  L. 
croceum  (the  Orange  Lily)  does  better  in  loam 
on  a  damp  subsoil  than  in  a  bed,  no  matter  how 
well  prepared,  on  a  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  sub- 
soil ;  it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  by  no  means 
common  in  gardens.  L.  davuricum  and  the 
numerous  forms  of  the  garden  L.  umbellatum 
thrive  admirably  in  almost  any  garden  soil  ; 
among  dwarf-growing  shrubs,  as  recommended 
at  the  commencement  of  these  notes,  the  bulbs 
increase  in  size  and  number  to  such  an  extent 
that,  although  planted  originally  G  inches  or  8 
inches  below  the  surface,  in  about  three  years 
they  will  almost  lift  themselves  oul  of  the 
ground.  The  Chinese  L.  Henryi  grows  in  both 
peat  and  loam  ;  in  peat,  two  years  after  plant- 
ing, the  stems  measured  5  feet  in  height,  and 
bore  as  many  as  nineteen  flowers  ;  in  loam,  how- 
ever, the  second  year  after  planting,  the  stems 
had  attained  a  height  of  G  feet  or  7  feet,  and 
some  bore  upward  of  thirty  flowers.  L.  candi- 
dum, as  far  as  Kew  is  concerned,  is  one  of  the 
most  refractory  of  Lilies  ;  imported  bulbs  flower 
well  the  first  season,  but  afterward,  as  a  rule, 
fungoid  disease  attacks  stem  and  leaves,  and  both 
dry  up  and  wither  before  the  flowers  open.  L. 
longiflorum  will  grow  well  either  in  Icam  or 
peat,  and  L.  Szovitzianum  likes  loam  with  a  clay 
bottom. 

Lilies  which  do  Best  in  Peat. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  Golden-rayed  Lily 
of  Japan  (L.  auratum),  which  lias  already  been 
mentioned.  L.  superbum,  a  noble  species,  with 
which,  doubtless,  your  American  readers  are 
familiar  in  a  wild  state,  does  best  in  peat 
with  us  ;  the  second  and  third  year  after  plant- 
ing it  has  reached  7  feet  in  height  and  upward, 
bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  on  a  stem. 
Some  seasons  many  of  the  bulbs  will  remain 
perfectly  dormant,  but  the  following  season 
they  will  start  again.  L.  Grayi,  from  Roan 
Mountain,  does  not,  as  far  as  my  personal 
observation  and  inquiries  on  the  spot  go  to 
prove,  ever  attain  anything  like  the  proportions 
in  a  wild  state  that  it  does  at  Kew.  We  have 
had  our  bulbs  since  1891  ;  they  were  planted 
early  in  that  year  in  a  bed  of  Azalea  amtena, 
and  most  of  the  stems  bore  but  one  flower  ;  the 


following  year  the  flowers  numbered  from  two 
to  five  on  a  stem,  the  present  season  the  stems 
have  grown  5  feet  high  and  borne  from  five  to 
twelve  flowers  each.  The  little  Japanese  L 
concolor  (bright  scarlet)  and  its  variety,  Coridion 
(bright  yellow),  the  second  year  after  planting 
among  dwarf  Azaleas  have  grown  2  feet  high 
and  borne  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  a  stem. 
L.  speciosura  and  its  varieties  like  peat,  but 
soon  deteriorate  unless  replanted  and  the  smaller 
bulbs  removed  ;  with  this  species  not  more 
than  two  years  should  elapse  without  replant- 
ing. If  arranged  in  clumps  among  low  shrubs 
it  is  easy  to  move  the  clumps  1  foot  or  2  feet, 
and  so  obtain  fresh  soil  for  the  hungry  roots  to 
work  in.  The  second  year  after  planting  we 
have  measured  L.  speciosum,  and  found  the 
stems  to  be  5  feet  high,  bearing  from  twelve  to 
twenty  flowers.  L.  canadense,  L.  elegans  and 
its  numerous  forms,  L.  Browni,  L.  japonicum, 
L.  pomponium  and  L.  sulphureum  are  other 
Lilies  which,  in  Kew  at  least,  do  best  in  peat. — 
George  Nicholson,  Kew,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AT  BEXLEY  HEATH. 
The  tuberous  Begonia  is  grown  on  a  large  scale  at 
Bexley  Heath,  where  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  has  established 
a  nursery  devoted  entirely  to  this  fine  plant.  A 
few  days  ago  the  plants  occupying  about  2  acres 
were  a  sheet  of  bloom.  The  several  colours  are 
kept  quite  distinct,  and  thirty-five  long  beds  form 
the  frontage,  so  to  say,  to  the  nursery.  Generally 
each  colour  is  represented  by  two  beds,  yellow, 
crimson  and  so  fortli,  witli  the  double  varieties 
kept  apart  from  the  singles.  The  double  Begonias 
in  particular  were  remarkably  fine,  the  plants  very 
free,  and  bearing  flowers  individually  of  much 
beauty,  especially  the  Picotee-edged  and  the  yellow 
types.  The  Picotee-edged  forms  a  charming  class, 
the  flowers  each  like  a  rosette,  the  segments  white, 
margined  with  rose  or  shades  of  this  tone.  During 
the  summer  these  beds  have  been  as  gay  as  latei 
in  the  season  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  dry 
weather,  which  has  not  exactly  suited  the  tuberous 
Begonia.  We  must  draw  special  attention  to  the 
double  yellow  or  rather  a  golden  yellow  shade,  a 
very  telling  and  handsome  flower,  either  by  itself 
or  grouped  in  the  bold  way  one  sees  it  in  this 
nursery.  The  double  crimson  is  a  very  showy 
variety,  especially  when  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
bed,  lighting  up  the  intense  colour,  and  the  double 
white  besides  the  other  colours  are  also  worthy 
of  note.  We  are  pleased  to  see  such  prominence 
given  to  the  double  varieties,  and  also  that  the 
plants  are  robust,  compact,  and  dwarf  in  habit, 
bearing  the  spikes  well  above  the  base  of  luxuriant 
leafage. 

It  says  much  for  the  value  of  such  flowers  that 
from  early  summer  until  mid- October  they  keep 
gay,  and  nothing  but  frost  stops  the  season  of 
blooming,  whilst  the  varieties  now  are  of  great 
value  for  cutting.  They  last  well  in  water,  do  not 
drop  quickly,  and  the  more  delicate  shades  are 
useful  tor  the  most  refined  decorations.  We  saw 
a  basketful  of  blooms  of  the  soft-coloured  kinds, 
and  they  were  as  acceptable  as  any  exotic  from 
under  glass. 

The  same  high  character  that  distinguishes  the 
double  Begonias  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  single 
varieties.  The  several  kinds  are  planted  in  dis- 
linct  beds,  and  the  flowers  are  of  large  size  for 
October  Begonias  ;  but  the  fact  is  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  those  raised  under  glass  and  in  the 
open,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  being  quite  as  large 
and,  if  anything,  more  refined  in  colour.  Size  is 
not  perfection,  however,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Bowers  here,  although  so  big,  lose  nothing  in 
beauty  from  this  cause,  being  so  firm  and  delicate 
in  expression.  During  recent  years  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  getting  good 
yellow-coloured  kinds,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
doubles,  the  singles  are  just  as  effective,  the  various 
shades  clear,  decided  and  attractive.  Vermilion  in 
the  sunlight  is  remarkably  brilliant,  so  also  the 


crimson,  crimson-scarlet  and  salmon  varieties,  be- 
sides many  others  too  numerous  to  describe.  In 
front  of  the  grower's  house  (Mr.  Pope)  are  many 
kinds  grouped  in  beds,  one  variety  in  each  bed,  and 
this  illustrates  the  beauty  of  the  tuberous  Begonia 
in  even  small  gardens  and  its  long  continuance  in 
perfection.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  flowers  were 
as  fresh  as  in  midsummer  and  will  continue  so  if 
frosts  keep  away.  Several  of  the  kinds  here  are 
named,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  seedlings  in 
the  open,  although  well  worth  distinction.  But 
the  list  of  names  would  be  of  inordinate  length, 
perplex  the  purchaser  and  soon  prove  valueless,  as 
each  year  the  flowers  seem  to  improve  in  some  par- 
ticular, as  the  colour,  shape,  or  new  shades  are  got 
through  skilful  hybridisation.  In  the  small  beds  is 
Beauty  of  Bilgrove,  a  double  kind,  the  flowers  rich 
pink  in  colour,  produced  with  freedom,  and  the 
plant  is  of  good  habit.  Henshaw  Russell,  scarlet ; 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  crimson,  and  Hecla,  rose,  are 
all  good  double  varieties,  and  in  one  case  the  bed 
is  edged  with  a  variety  named  Marie  Lent z,  which 
should  be  made  note  of  for  this  purpose.  The 
growth  falls  over  on  the  turf,  and  the  white  flowers 
have  the  same  drooping  tendency.  It  is  a  delight-  M 
ful  variety  to  form  a  graceful  edging  to  abed  filled  I 
with  more  erect  and  taller  things.  ■ 

The  tuberous  Begonias  at  Bexley  Heath  are  not 
all  in  the  open,  and  a  large  collection  is  grown  in 
pots,  as  those  who  visited  the  exhibitions  this 
season  know  well.  Many  beautiful  groups  have 
been  shown  by  this  firm,  and  the  plants  are  not 
yet  over.  Seven  houses  are  practically  filled  with 
Begonias,  comprising  seedlings  and  cuttings.  In 
one  structure  we  see  the  double  varieties,  more 
particularly  the  rosette  Picotee-edged  type,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  open  field.  A  few  of  the  finer 
double  varieties  we  noted  were  Bexley  Gem,  car- 
mine-rose, a  distinct  and  pleasing  shade  ;  Princess 
May,  white,  the  inner  segments  fimbriated;  Golden 
Empress,  deep  golden  yellow,  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  colour  we  have  seen,  the  plants  of  excellent 
habit ;  Queen  Victoria,  deep  pink,  the  flower  like  a 
Camellia  in  form;  lona,  golden  bronze;  Duke  of 
Teck,  splendid  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Fell,  salmon-ro.'^e  ; 
Duke  of  York,  crimson  ;  Levi>ithan,  an  immense 
rose-coloured  flower,  but  although  so  large,  n  t 
coarse  ;  and  Pavonia,  pink.  Of  the  singles  the 
best  white  is  Bexley  White,  a  pure,  charmins< 
Hower,  and  other  very  fine  varieties  are  Vigilant, 
crimson;  Valkyrie,  salmon;  Champion,  bronz^  ; 
and  Alma,  scarlet,  besides  many  fancy  colours,  the 
outcome  of  cro-sing  certain  varieties  to  get  new 
breaks. 

Daring  the  summer  one  house  was  filled  willi 
plants  in  baskets,  the  growth  of  a  distinctly  pen- 
dent character.  Salmonea,  salmon,  is  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  but  all  shades  of  colour  are 
represented.  The  tuberous  Begonia  is  not  mar'e 
sufficient  use  of  for  this  purpose,  and  varieties  are 
grown  ill-adapted  for  baskets.  When  a  proper 
selection  is  made  there  are  few  prettier  plants  for 
baskets  than  this,  and  a  few  specimens  create 
much  needed  variety. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Violet  Wellsiana.— Tins  is  a  splendid  Violet, 
the  colour  beiug  very  deep.  A  great  advantnge  isals.> 
that  it  blooms  early  and  continuously.  The  fohagp, 
too,  is  not  so  coarse  as  in  some  other  varieties,  Victoria 
Regina,  for  instance.  On  light  soils  this  may  not  be 
noted  so  much,  but  on  heavy  land  it  isundoubtedly  so. 
—A.  Y. 

Pentstemon  barbatus.  —  This  plant  has 
flowered  more  freely  during  the  past  summer  than 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  it.  This  appears  to 
enjoy  hot  dry  weather.  According  to  my  experi- 
ence it  dislikes  disturbance,  and  should  be  left 
alone  when  doing  well  and  allowed  to  grow  into 
a  bold  mass,  which  it  will  quickly  do,  and  then 
flower  freely  enough.     It  is  perfectly  hardy. — T.  A. 

Pentstemons. — Among  the  most  showy  of  all 
half-hardy  herbaceous  plants  we  must  include  the 
Pentstemon.  Flowering  freely  from  August  until 
October,  and  being  so  easy  to  cultivate,  I  have  for 
a  long  time  been  struck  with  their  scarcity  Jn  all 
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but  a  few  old-fashioned  gardens.  Pentstemons 
come  very  true  from  seed,  and,  unlike  tlie  majority 
of  florists'  flowers,  do  not  produce  inferior  plants 
to  the  seed-bearing  parent.  But  the  best  method 
of  projiagation  is  by  cuttings  taken  off  now  (middle 
of  October).  The  "young  growths,  removed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cuttings  of  Phlo.xes,  kc,  will 
root  freely  in  a  sandy  compost.  It  is  best  to  in- 
sert them  in  small  pots  and  plunge  these  in  a  cool 
frame  where  they  can  be  kept  close  for  a  time. 
Pentstemons  are  more  than  half-hardy,  and  will 
generally  go  through  the  winter  safely,  but  wet, 
with  severe  frost,  is  very  injurious  to  them.  Those 
struck  now  and  turned  out  into  good  soil  in  the 
spring  will  bloom  during  the  ensuing  summer  and 
autumn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  wet  winters 
are  the  worst  drawback  to  their  successful  cultiva- 
tion in  heavy  soils,  but  they  are  well  worth  a  little 
protection  and  care,  while  a  stock  for  the  coming 
year  may  easily  be  made  secure  by  propagating 
now  and  kef  pirg  them  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit  until 
the  end  of  March  ne.ict. — R. 

A  protest. — Lilies  and   Roses,  or  rather   one 
Lily  and   4000  Hoses,  on  October  G  graced  our 


ing  power.  For,  alas!  long  before  the  end  the 
tables  were  littered  with  the  fallen  Rose  petals  ; 
whereas  the  one  Lily  present,  in  my  button-hole 
(a  solitary  protest  against  the  neglect  of  its  race), 
a  beautiful  bloom  from  a  bulb  of  Lilium  Henryi, 
last  year  in  China,  was  at  the  close  of  the  feast  as 
fresh  as  ever,  and  that  evening  was  despatched  by 
I)Ost  to  be  viewed  by  one  of  our  eminent  Norfolk 
rosarians.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances 
how  the  popular  taste  flies  to  the  Rose  and  ne- 
glects the  Lily.  Four  thousand  Roses  to  one  Lily  ! 
Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
cut  flowers  of  the  speciosumand  longiflorum  Lilies, 
such  as  are  grown  at  Colchester,  in  a  decorative 
and  lasting  point  of  view  put  Roses  completely  in 
the  background.  Why,  then,  are  they  so  neglected? 
— Alex.\nder  W.vllace,  M.D.,  Colchester. 

The  white  Cosmos. — Penny  packets  of  flower 
seeds  have  brought  many  pretty  things  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  cottager,  and  now  one  fre- 
quently sees  uncommon  plants  in  cottage  gardens. 
In  Cuckfield  recently  I  saw  the  white  Cosmos  in 
several  gardens.  The  plants  were  strong,  graceful 
in   leafage,  and  covered  with   large   pure   white 


Magnolia  strida  in  flower  in  Mr.  Jnim  SliuI's  nvrscry  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


unique  Colchester  oyster  feast,  when  the  Mayor  of 
Colchester  entertained  royalty  for  the  first  time  in 
the  person  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  majors  of  several 
East  Anglian  boroughs,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished guests.  Our  Corn  Exchange  never  looked 
better  ;  the  wall  decorations  were  excellent  and 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  the  tables  were 
adorned  by  a  magnificent  display  of  Roses  and 
autumnal  foliage.  Four  thousand  Roses  were  sent 
to  this  feast  by  our  local  Rose  growers.  Rosarians 
were  well  represented  by  Mr.  Mawley,  secretary  to 
the  N.R  S.,  by  all  our  local  rosarians,  and  by  Dean 
Hole,  who  delighted  the  company  by  an  excellent 
and  humorous  speech.  But— and  in  matters  human 
there  is  always  a  but — where  were  the  Lilies? 
Not  only  for  oyi^ters  and  Roses,  but  also  for  Lilies 
is  Colchester  celebrated,  and  the  liliarians  (why 
not,  if  there  be  rosarians  ?)  of  Colchester  could 
easily,  had  they  been  asked,  have  placed  on  the 
tables  50('iO  Lily  blooms,  mostly  of  the  speciosum 
group,  which  would  have  equalled  the  Roses  in 
beauty  and  colour,  and  beaten  them  easily  in  last- 


flowers.  No  doubt  the  season  has  favoured  it,  for 
the  Cosmos  is  not  generally  adapted  for  open-air 
sowing. — A.  H. 

Linaria  spartea.— This  is  a  very  old  garden 
annual,  having  been  in  cultivation  over  100  years, 
but  one  does  not  often  see  it  now.  It  is,  however, 
very  pretty,  neat  in  habit,  the  flowers  bright,  and 
altogether  attractive  when  in  sutlicient  quantity. 
It  has  a  close,  upright  habit  of  growth,  branches 
freely,  and  blooms  profusely  for  many  weeks,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  clear  rich  yellow  colour. — A. 


Wreaths  and  crosses.— The  use  of  coloured 
flowers  for  wreath  and  cross  making  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  I  lately  saw  a  wreath  made  of 
Vallotas,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  wreaths 
in  Covent  Garden  almost  entirely  composed  of 
coloured  flowers.  I  remarked  one  a  few  days  since 
made  of  purple  Asters.  Autumnal-tinted  foliage 
is  also  used,  and  has  quite  a  nice  effect.  There  is 
something  appropriate  in  the  employment  of  foli- 
age in  the  last  stage  of  its  lite  for  funeral  decora- 


tions. If  once  the  custom  of  employing  whjteflowers 
exclusively  for  this  purpose  is  liroken  through,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  for  some  time  to 
come  at  least  comparatively  few  wreaths  will  be 
made  of  white  flowers  alone.  It  has  hitherto  been 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  for  the  future  it  will  pro- 
bably be  a  question  of  taste  as  regards  the  choice 
of  flowers  for  wreaths  and  crosses.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  change  of  fashion  will  be  decided 
and  permanent,  as  we  have  so  many  flowers  so 
suitable  for  this  purpose  that  have  hitherto  been 
put  aside  on  account  of  their  colour.  Coloured 
flowers  are  now  much  used  for  the  decoration  of 
graves,  as  many  cannot  command  a  supply  of 
white  ones.— J.  C,  Btjflei't. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


MAGNOLIAS  AT  WASHINGTON  CITY, 
D.C. 

The  species  and  varieties  of  Magnolia  indigen- 
ous to  the  States,  as  well  as  those  from  China 
and  Japan,  succeed  admirably  iu  Washington. 
Our  warm,  dry  autumns  mature  the  wood  and 
perfect  the  flower-buds  for  spring.  These  plants 
are  perfectly  hardy.  Our  winters,  in  which  the 
temperature  occasionally  goes  down  to  10°  below 
zero,  never  injure  wood  or  bud  if  the  cold  is 
uniformly  steady.  What  we  have  most  to  fear 
is  mild  weather  in  January  or  February,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  snap.  This  injures  the  flower- 
buds.  The  past  winter  has  been  unprecedent- 
edly  cold,  yet  on  the  return  of  spring  our  Mag- 
nolias were  very  fine.  Magnolia  stricta  (see  the 
annexed  engraving)  looks  like  a  cross  between 
M.  Soulangeana  and  obovata.  The  purple  in 
the  flower  is  deeper  and  richer  than  in  any  of 
this  strain  of  Magnolias,  crosses  of  which  the 
original  types  were  conspioua  and  purpurea, 
and  of  which  we  have  now  such  a  number  of 
beautiful  forms.  John  Saul. 

Washington  Nurseries,  August  12, 1893. 


Barberry  berries.  —  The  bright  -  coloured 
berries  of  the  common  Barberry,  borne  as  they  are 
in  long  drooping  clusters,  have  a  very  pretty  effect 
when  used  in  a  cut  state  for  table  decoration. 
They  were  employed  in  this  way  at  the  recent 
Aquarium  show,  and  the  vivid  tints  of  the  berries 
were  very  noticeable  by  artificial  light,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  light-coloured  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Hardy  kinds  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage 
undoubtedly  get  more  popular  year  by  year,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  as  the  pleasures  of  hardy 
subjects  can  be  enjoyed  by  nearly  everyone; 
whereas  hothouse  plants  are  for  a  limited  few.  To 
leturn  to  the  common  Barberry,  the  great  profu- 
sion of  its  berries  this  season  may  be  especially 
noticed,  while  I  was  recently  much  struck  with  a 
nursery  bed  of  the  smaller  B.  Thunbergi,  which  in 
a  sunny  spot  was  an  entire  mass  of  scarlet  leaves 
and  berries.  This  Barberry  is  certainly  a  very 
beautiful  shrub,  which,  though  now  pretty  and 
well  known,  is  not  half  enough  planted.— T. 

Caryopteris  mastacantha.— Beautiful 
though  it  be  most  seasons  when  planted  under 
favourable  conditions,  I  never  remember  this 
Chinese  shrub  to  be  so  fuU  of  flower  as  it  is  this 
year,  and  the  clear  bright  weather  of  which  we 
have  had  so  large  a  share  for  some  months  past 
has  caused  the  colour  of  the  flowers  to  be  much 
brighter  than  when  we  have  a  dull  and  damp  sea- 
son. It  belongs  to  the  order  Verbenace:c,  and 
forms  a  much-branched  bush,  clothed  with  ovate 
leaves  of  a  hoary  character,  while  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  great  profusion  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
shoots,  and  arranged  in  closely  packed  axillary 
cymes.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich 
lavender-blue.  A  succession  of  blossoms  is  kept 
up  for  some  time,  and  some  bushes  of  it  that  com- 
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menced  to  bloom  in  August  are  still — two  months 
afterwards — quite  a  mass  of  blue.  At  Kew  in 
front  of  the  museum  it  has  been  an  object  of  great 
beauty  for  some  time,  and  it  is  equally  fine  at 
Coombe  Wood,  from  whence  it  has  been  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  at  some  of  the  horticultural  meet- 
ings. I  note  also  that  a  certificate  of  merit  was 
bejtowed  upon  it  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ghent.  This  Caryopteris 
cannot  be  considered  thoroughly  hardy  in  all  parts 
of  England,  though  in  the  southern  counties  it 
will  thrive  as  an  outdoor  shrub.  If  given  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall  it  will  in  exposed  situations  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby.  A  light  open  soil  of  a 
loamy  nature  suits  it  best.  It  can  be  propagated 
without  dilliculty  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
young  growing  shoots  put  in  a  close  frame  during 
the  summer  months.  This  Caryopteris,  which  is  a 
native  of  China,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1S44,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  made  us  familiar  with  it. 
Besides  the  generic  name  of  Caryopteris  it  is  also 
known  as  Mastacanthus  sinensis. — T. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn. — In  common  with  other 
things  this  year,  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae 
rhamuoides)  is  loaded  with  its  orange-coloured 
fruit.  This  fine  shrub  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but, 
unfortunately,  seldom  used  to  advantage.  It  makes, 
however,  a  beautiful  winter  picture.  The  growth 
is  loose  and  the  leaves  have  quite  a  silvery  tint. 
It  prefers  a  deep  moist  soil.  It  is  useful  to  plant 
by  the  sea,  but  the  sides  of  lakes  and  streams  in 
inland  gardens  should  be  j  udiciously  planted  with  it. 

Hypericum  patulum.  —  Very  few  shrubs 
flower  so  late  in  the  season  as  early  October,  but 
such  St.  John's  Worts  as  H.  patulum,  H.  oblongi 
folium  and  H.  Moserianum  are  still  in  full  bloom 
We  saw  recently  two  beds  each  of  the  Japanese 
H.  patulum  and  H.  oblongifolium.  Those  of  the 
former  were  rectangular  in  shape,  well  exposed,  and 
containing  about  forty  plants  each,  arranged  in 
rows,  but  the  growth  had  met,  thus  relieving  the 
beds  of  formality.  It  is  when  thus  used  that  the 
Hypericum  shows  its  true  beauty.  Each  plant  was 
in  full  bloom,  the  rich  butter-yellow  flowers  borne 
on  graceful  shoots  that  touched  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  a  display  of  flowers  will  be  maintained 
until  quite  the  winter.  A  moderately  light  soil  and 
sheltered  position,  as  far  as  possible,  are  desirable, 
as  the  plant  is  not  so  hardy  as  one  would  like.  H. 
oblongifolium  is  more  erect  in  habit,  but  very 
graceful  and  pleasing,  the  flowers  also  yellow. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the 
two,  and  both  may  be  planted  without  fear  of  same- 
ness. Their  late-flowering  character  is  a  great 
charm. 

Hydrangea  vestita   var.  pubescens— We 

have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  value  in  our 
northern  gardens  of  this  hardy  shrub.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  Hydrangeas  which  are 
absolutely  hardy  in  New  England,  and  the  earliest 
of  all  the  species  to  flower  in  this  climate.  It  is  a 
shrub  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  with  slender  branches 
which  form  a  dense  broad  mass  6  feet  or  8  feet  in 
diameter,  ample  pale  green  ovate  leaves  acute  at 
both  ends,  and  large  flat  cymes  of  flowers  5  inches 
or  G  inches  across.  The  ray-flowers  are  numerous, 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  are  at  flrst  pure 
white ;  in  fading  they  turn  rose  colour,  and,  al- 
though they  begin  to  open  towards  the  end  of 
June,  remain  quite  fresh  on  the  branches  until 
November.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  China  and 
Manchuria,  and  was  one  of  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  trees  and  shrubs  raised  several  years  ago  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  from  seed  sent  from  Pekin 
by  Dr.  Bretschneider,  the  learned  botanist  and 
physician  for  many  years  attached  to  the  Russian 
Legation  in  Chiaa,.— Gan/en  and  Forest. 

Ampelopsis  muralls.— There  is  a  confusing 
list  of  Virginian  Creepers  in  most  catalogues,  but 
names  are  more  numerous  than  distinct  varieties. 
That  which  bears  the  above  name,  however,  is  very 
distinct,  strikingly  beautiful,  and  cannot  be  too 
widely  known.  Some  plants  planted  against  a 
wall  in  April  of  the  present  year  have  made  shoots 
14  feet  in  length.  It  has  the  close  clinging  cha- 
racteristic of  Ampelopsis  Veitcbi,   but  the   free. 


graceful  growth  of  A.  hederacea,  of  which  it  is 
probably  but  a  variety,  but  so  good  that  we  would 
prefer  it  to  either.  It  clings  tenaciously,  but  its 
leaves  are  as  large  and  long  as  those  of  A.  hede- 
racea. In  its  present  autumn  tints  it  is  quite  as 
bright  as  any  other  kind.  For  quickly  covering 
bare  walls  it  is  a  valuable  plant. 


AN  OCTOBER  RAMBLE. 
The  glorioiLs  weather  we  are  now  experiencing 
makes  an  October  ramble  a  .source  of  great 
pleasure,  for  although  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
.summer  have  given  place  to  the  more  sober 
tints  of  autumn,  yet  these  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently lovely  to  well  repay  attention.  Nowhere 
are  the  autumn  tints  more  apparent  than  in 
the  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea),  and  as  we 
may  as  well  gather  a  bouquet  as  we  proceed, 
vre  will  commence  with  this,  which  will  form  a 
graud  background  and  also  work  in  as  sprays 
among  other  subjects.  On  chalky  soils  this 
shrub  is  this  season  a  mass  of  colour,  forming 
a  pretty  contrast  with  its  black  berries.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Privet  (Ligustrum 
vulgare),  whose  black  fruits  are  finer  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them,  reminding  one  of  small 
bunches  of  Grapes.  The  Traveller's  Joy  (Cle- 
matis Vitalba)  sometimes  has  its  foliage  tinged 
with  lovely  hues,  but  even  were  this  not  so,  we 
should  find  its  feathery  inflorescence,  or  rather 
seed-vefsels,  quite  indispensable  to  our  bouquet. 
No  climber  in  my  opinion  equals  this  either 
in  appearance,  quickness  of  growth,  or  length 
of  time  it  remains  in  beauty,  as  neither  frost 
nor  wet  appears  to  aflfect  its  beiuty.  In  fact, 
the  finest  display  I  ever  saw  of  this  was  on  a 
moonlit  night  in  early  December,  the  white  flufl'y 
sprays  looking  almost  like  feathery  wreaths  of 
snow.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  White  Bryony 
(Bryonia  dioica)  entwines  with  the  Clematis, 
an  added  charm  is  derived  from  the  bright 
scarlet  of  its  berries,  these  latter,  although 
poisonous,  materially  helping  to  enliven  our 
bouquet. 

What  can  possibly  be  more  beautiful  at  this 
season  than  the  coral  and  orange  berries  of  the 
Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europajus).  Near  the 
Spindle  Tree  we  shall  find  the  Hawthorn  (Cra- 
begus  Oxyacautha),  the  foliage  of  which  yields 
to  none  for  richness  of  colouring,  and  the  red 
berries  of  which  are  always  attractive  and  be- 
loved by  birds  and  children.  Another  favourite 
of  children  may  be  found  in  the  heps  on  the 
Dog  Rose  (Rosa  canina)  close  by.  These  are  a 
very  necessary  adjunct  to  our  nosegay,  supply- 
ing, as  they  do,  a  brightness  of  colour  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  berries.  The  mossy  ex- 
crescences on  the  branches,  which,  as  children 
in  Berkshire,  we  called  "Robin's  Cushions," 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Neither  must  the  fruit 
and  foliage  of  the  Bramble  (Kubus  fruticosus), 
which  we  shall  find  threading  its  way  through 
the  hedge,  or  hanging  its  tempting  clusters  of 
fruit  far  beyond  our  reach,  be  overlooked.  It 
is  a  pity  this  is  not  more  generally  cultivated 
in  gardens,  for  with  very  little  care  it  gives  as 
good  or  better  returns  than  the  Raspberry, 
whDe  its  flavour  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
All  the  berries  have  now  disappeared  from  the 
Wayfaring  Tree  (Viburnum  Lantana),  but  the 
foliage  is  sufficiently  beautiful  to  command  at- 
tention, as  is  also  that  of  the  Guelder  Rose 
(Viburnum  Opulus),  with  its  ornamental  red 
fruit,  which  may  be  eaten  if  desired,  and  is  by 
the  Norwegians  esteemed  when  served  with 
honey  and  flour.  The  Crab  Apples  of  various 
shades  also  lend  a  charm  to  our  hedgerows. 
The  country  folks  gather  these  to  perfume  their 
clothes'-chests,  and  I  well  remember  when  a  boy 
storing  them  in  hay  until  Christmas-time,  when 


they  were  not  half  bad  eating,  or,  at  least,  were 
then  greatly  relished. 

The  Oak,  Elm,  Maple,  Beech,  Chestnut,  cfec, 
are  now  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape, 
and  will  all  furnish  their  quota  to  our  bouquet. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  claims  of  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia).  A  few  fronds  of 
the  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina),  now  a  golden 
yellow,  will  help  our  bouquet,  and  if  flowers 
are  desired,  these  may  still  be  found  in  the 
Knapweeds  (Centaurea  scabiosa  and  nigra). 
Field  Kuautia  (Knautia  arvensis),  Campion 
(Silene  vespertina),  Blue  Succory  (Cichorium 
Intybus),  Toadflax  (Linaria  vulgaris).  Yarrow 
(Achillea  Millefolium),  Golden  Rod  (Solidago 
virgaurea).  Harebell  (Campanula  rotundifolia), 
Hawkweeds,  Thistles,  Mints,  and  many  others, 
while  a  few  sprigs  of  Burdock,  coloured  leaves 
of  the  Cow  Parsley  or  Cinquefoil,  and  a  head 
or  two  of  the  Teazle  may  be  added  for  variety. 

If  we  have  gathered  a  few  sprays  of  each  aa 
we  proceeded,  we  shall  have  at  our  journey's 
end  a  bouquet  which  will  well  repay  our  trouble. 
Edwakd  James  Ca.stle. 


AUTUMNAL  TINTS. 


The  beautiful  and  varied  leafage  colouring  which 
we  all ;  dnire  so  much  in  autumn  seems  likely  to 
be  of  si  or;  duration  this  season,  owing  to  the  long 
drought  experienced  during  the  last  five  or  six 
months.  Trees  have  suffered  greatly,  as  the  rain 
we  have  had  has  been  insufficient  to  penetrate  any 
distance,  the  surface  layers  absorbing  it  rapidly, 
so  that  the  roots  of  the  larger  trees  have  received 
a  scant  supply.  In  consequence  many  trees  are 
already  denuded  of  their  foliage,  especially  the 
Limes  .and  Horse  Chestnuts ;  some  of  the  latter 
indeed  have  been  bare  for  several  weeks.  In  the 
case  of  other  trees  also  the  change  of  colouring  is 
not  so  gradual  as  usual,  nor  so  bright ;  the  leaves 
have  lost  their  vitality,  they  turn  to  a  dull  yellow 
or  brown  and  fall  almost  immediately.  The  Elms 
are  carrying  their  foliage  well,  as  also  are  the 
Planes,  but  the  Beeches  are  changing  rapidly. 
The  soft  yellow  hue  of  the  last  named  in  early 
autumn  is  only  less  pleasing  than  the  delicate 
green  of  the  young  leaves  in  spring,  and  a  back- 
ground of  tall  Beech  trees  brings  plantations  of 
dark  conifers  into  fine  relief  now.  The  Oaks  .are 
with  a  few  exceptions  less  effective  than  usual,  but 
Quercus  coccinea  is  handsome,  and  on  a  bright 
day  a  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Oak  under 
my  notice  has  still  a  grand  appearance,  though  its 
leaves  are  falling  fast.  These  are  crimson  and 
brown,  the  under  surface  very  richly  coloured,  and 
those  not  quite  so  far  advanced  have  rich  red 
margins  and  yellow  or  green  centres — a  pleasing 
variegation.  The  Black  Oak  (Quercus  nigra)  is  far 
from  black  at  the  present  time,  as  the  leaves  are 
of  a  uniform  deep  red  and  brown  that  impart  a. 
telling  effect.  The  Cockspur  Thorn  (Crataegus 
Crus-g!illi)  has  been  heavily  laden  with  its  bright 
red  fruits,  and  now  the  leaves  are  assuming 
varied  tints  of  crimson  and  yellow  in  contract 
with  some  remains  of  their  original  green  hue. 
Much  the  richest  colouring  is,  however,  displayed 
by  a  small  tree  not  by  any  means  widely  known, 
i  c,  Parrotia  persica,  a  relative  of  the  Witch  Hazels. 
This  forms  an  elegant  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  and 
the  leaves,  which  are  turning  colour  at  the  present 
time,  present  a  range  of  bright  shades  from  crim- 
son to  yellow  and  green.  Some  of  the  leaves  are 
wholly  crimson  of  a  brilliant  tint ;  others  not  so 
far  advanced  have  a  fine  metallic  appearance. 
Masses  of  Cornus  sibirica  are  also  effective,  the 
nearly  leafless  branches  and  stems  being  deep  red. 

Obsehver. 


The  Tamarisk. — It  seems  strange  that  the 
common  Tamarisk  (Tamarix  gallica)  is  so  seldom 
planted  away  from  the  sea- coast.  IJndoubtedly  it 
enjoys  the  sea  air,  and  it  is  seldom  injured  by 
stormy  weather,  but  it  succeeds  equally  well  in- 
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lanH,  and  is  so  well  adapted  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, th:it  it  forms  an  object  of  grace  and  bn:iut.\ 
in  the  shrubbery  or  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
When  allowed  to  grow  at  will  its  habit  is  very  ele- 
gant, the  feathery  and  supple  sprays  being  full  of 
grace.  As  a  hedge  plant,  too,  where  strength  is 
not  so  much  the  planter's  object  as  the  forming  ol 
a  screen,  no  plant  looks  better  or  better  answers 
the  purpose,  for  it  bear.- the  knife  well  and  grows 
quickly  when  young.  Qaite  litely  I  saw  such  a 
hedge  near  the  roadside  between  Sandgate  and 
Hythe,  and  although  the  plant  lost  something  of 
its  beauty  by  the  formal  shape  into  which  it  had 
been  cut,  mo.st  other  hedge  plants  would  have  suf- 
fered more  by  the  same  treatment.  The  hedge  was 
studded  over  with  small  sprays  of  foliage  delicate 
in  form  and  colour.  Sprays  cut  from  freely  grown 
plants  are  often  very  useful  and  last  fairly  well  in 
water. — J.  C.  T.vllacic. 


AUTUMN  BERRIES. 


The  autumn  berries  and  fruits  of  many  plants  are 
so  brilliant  and  beautiful,  offering  such  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  special  and  seasonable  effects,  that  one 
wonders  more  attention  is  not  given  them,  and 
good  things  boldly  planted  for  the  development 
and  enjoyment  of  this  feature.  Special  prominence 
should  be  given  to  those  things  that  are  full  of 
variety  and  seasonable  changes  in  preference  to 
the  broad  expanse  of  commf  n  Box  and  Laurel  or 
the  muddled,  tangled  thickets  that  pass  as  orna- 
mental shrubberies  in  public  and  private  parks  and 
gardens. 

The  .*>weet  Brier  has  several  aspects  of  beauty — 
the  budding  of  the  leaves,  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  and  then  the  after-glow  of  its  heps  in 
autumn,  this  the  most  enduring  charm  of  all,  for 
they  usually  hang  upon  the  bushes  till  another 
year  dawns.  Among  single  Roses  there  is  for  the 
garden  a  goodly  number  of  fine  things  whose  autumn 
display  of  fruits  is  very  striking.  The  Japan  Rose, 
with  its  great  Apple  like  fruits,  is  in  the  zenith  of 
its  beauty  in  autumn,  and  nothing  could  be  finer 
thin  the  scarlet  fruits  in  clusters  among  the  rich 
yellow  leaves.  The  Water  Elder  everywhere  on 
the  margins  of  our  Sussex  wools  is  borne  down 
with  the  weight  of  its  profuse  clusters  of  coral  ber- 
ries, and  proves  that  we  lose  something  in  neglect- 
ing it  and  giving  preference  to  an  abnormal  form 
that  has  no  interest  whatever  beyond  the  week  or 
two  it  remains  in  bloom.  Cotoneasters  are  at  their 
best  in  autumn,  and  there  is  variety  among  them, 
too,  with  microphylla  for  clothing  banks  and  rocks; 
Simonl  to  associate  with  other  shrubs,  its  long 
wand<  covered  in  berries,  and  the  tree-like  frigida 
and  affinis,  which  have  their  berries  in  great  flat  clus- 
ters at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Hollies  and  Hawthorns 
are  hosts  in  themselves  for  autumn  and  winter 
effects,  and  few  things  are  more  brilliant  in  the 
sun  on  an  October  day  than  the  Spindle  tree  laden 
with  pendulous  fruits.  From  the  wild  Roses  that 
are  happy  in  heavy  clay  to  the  Pernettyas,  ram- 
bling shrubs  most  varied  in  colour  of  fruit  and 
lovers  of  peat  and  sand,  there  are  berry-bearing 
shrubs  for  all  situations,  and  an  abundance  of  them 
to  enible  the  planter  to  use  them  in  a  bold,  free  way. 
A.  H. 

Two  rare  Pines.— In  Mr.  J.  Rashleigh's  garden 
at  Menabilly,  in  Cornwall,  are  growing  two  Pines, 
which  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  England,  and 
nowhere,  I  believe,  so  fine  as  here.  They  are  Pinus 
MontezumiB  and  P.  oocarpa,  both  natives  of  Mexico. 
Of  the  two,  P.  Montezumse  is  the  handsomer,  and 
it  is  now  about  18  feet  hiah,  broadly  pyramidal  in 
habit,  and  furnished  with  branches  to  the  base. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  tufts  of  five  together, 
and  give  the  tree  a  particularly  striking  aspect  by 
reason  of  their  length  and  peculiar  blue-green  col- 
our. P.  oocarpa  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  its  companion,  having  the  same  style  of  growth 
and  foliage.  It  is  not  so  shapely,  neither  has  its 
leaves  the  distinct  colour  of  those  of  P.  Monte- 
zumaa.  Neither  of  these  species  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  except  in  the  south  and  west,  which  is 


certainly  a  matter  for  regret.  They  are  two  of 
the  mo.st  interesting  objects  at  Menabilly,  full  a-; 
that  garden  is  of  interesting  trees  and  plants.— B 
Pseudolarix  Kaempferi.— From  the  time  of 
I  lie  introduction  of  this  conifer  by  Fortune  in 
isli;  till  within  the  last  few  years  its  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  natural  order  was  a  matter  of  very 
diverse  opinion,  and  it  was  successively  known 
as  an  Abies,  a  Larix,  and  a  Pinus.  In  1884,  how- 
ever, it  was  fixed  by  Dr.  Masters  as  a  new  genus— 
Pseudolarix,  as  had,  indeed,  been  surmised  by 
Gordon  long  previously,  and  it  is  now  definitely 
known  under  the  above  name.  It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  China,  and  is  known  in  English  gardens 
(from  its  close  resemblance  in  foliage  and  habit  to 
the  true  Larches)  by  the  names  of  Chinese  Larch 
and  Golden  Larch.  According  to  the  "  Report  of 
the  Conifer  Conference"  (1892),  the  largest  ex- 
ample growing  in  Britain  is  the  one  in  Colonel 
Tremayne's  garden  at  Carclew,  near  Falmouth.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  tree  a  few  days 
ago,  and  it  certainly  deserves  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  praise.  This  spsoimen  is  over  'M  feet 
high,  and  the  stem  measures  nearly  1  feet  in  girth 
at  2^  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  clothed  from 
the  summit  to  the  base  with  the  beautiful  semi- 
pendent  branches.  The  beauty  of  the  tree  is 
greatest,  perhaps,  in  spring  when  the  tender  green 
leaves  are  unfolding,  but  it  is  also  very  charming 
in  autumn  when  they  put  on  a  golden  colour.  At 
present  the  species  is  not  common  in  trees  of  any 
size.  Fortune  described  it  as  very  difficult  to  in- 
troduce, owing  to  the  loss  of  vitality  in  the  seed 
during  transport,  but  now  that  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seed  ripened  in  Europe  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  extensively  planted  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  From  the  midland  counties  southwards  it  is 
quite  hardy. — B. 


Rose   Garden. 


INSECTICIDES  FOR  ROSES. 
However  thoroughly  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
may  be  understood,  whether  grown  in  large  or 
small  numbers,  reliable  insecticides  judiciously 
used  are  one  of  the  chief  factors  towards  satisfac- 
tory results.  This  fact  is  so  fully  recognised,  that 
a  large  number  of  insecticides  have  been  put  upon 
the  market,  all  of  which  are  probably  of  equal 
service  when  properly  used.  But  there  is  con- 
siderable art  in  applying  them  at  the  exact 
strength  to  be  effectual,  and  yet  avoid  the  least 
injury  to  the  young  growth  of  Roses.  One  may 
easily  kill  the  insects  attacking  the  plants,  but  it 
is  not  so  simple  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
without  occasionally  going  so  far  as  to  harm  the 
tender  growth  which  the  majority  of  insects  affect. 
As  we  shall  so  soon  be  among  the  young  growth  of 
forced  Roses,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  advantage 
in  early  operations,  I  propose  giving  a  few  practi- 
cal hints  upon  this  important  matter. 

The  old  proverb  or  "prevention  being  better 
than  cure  "  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  subject 
now  in  hand ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that,  whereas  pre- 
vention of  serious  attacks  is  easy  enough,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  effectually  cure  or  eradicate 
an  insect  pest  when  once  a  good  footing  has  been 
obtained.  The  fact  of  insect  life  being  capable  of 
surviving  the  fumes  of  tobacco  or  the  properties  of 
soluble  insecticides  to  so  nearly  the  same  extent  as 
the  tender  young  growth  of  Roses  makes  it  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  commence  operations  in  time. 
Immediately  the  Roses  are  potted  and  pruned, 
they  should  be  carefully  looked  over  to  see  if  any 
insect  pests  exist.  The  only  one  likely  to  be  upon 
plants  in  this  stage  is  scale,  one  of  the  hardiest 
insects  affecting  the  Rose.  As  it  is  so  difficult  to 
kill  and  mostly  affects  the  older  wood,  it  is,  for- 
tunately, easily  got  at  during  this  stage.  It  is  im- 
possible to  eradicate  scale  after  young  growth  has 
commenced,  the  older  insects  being  particularly 
hardy  and  prolific.  In  fact,  their  miniature 
tortoise- like  covering  renders  them  impervious  to 
most  insecticides,  and  al=o  acts  as  protection  to 


the  young  until  they,  to'),  are  dillicult  to  kill. 
Scale  spreads  over  a  plant  much  faster  than  many 
would  imagine  after  noticing  how  permanently 
the  full-grown  specimens  take  up  their  quarters. 
It  is  the  young  insects  which  travel  in  search  of 
fresh  spots  whereon  to  camp.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
arc  introduced  to  a  genial  temperature,  the  scale 
breeds  apace,  and  the  young  may  be  seen  moving 
with  considerable  rapidity ;  therefore  we  see  an 
excellent  reason  why  measures  should  be  taken  to 
kill  the  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the 
iKirk  of  the  Rose  wood  di.stasteful  and  probably 
fatal  to  the  young  of  any  survivors.  To  secure 
this,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  insecticides  at 
quite  double  the  strength  advertised  for  syringing 
purposes.  It  is  also  more  effectual  if  a  few  drops 
of  paraffin  oil  be  added.  A  solution  of  this  strenf.th 
must  not  be  applied  with  a  syringe.  Not  only  is  it 
too  expensive,  but  the  effects  when  used  so  strongly 
are  often  injurious  to  the  roots.  Use  a  soft  hair 
brush,  or  else  a  small  piece  of  sponje  ;  anything, 
in  fact,  that  will  allow  of  your  slightly  touching 
l;he  whole  of  the  Rose  wood.  Nor  is  this  absolutely 
necessary  if  a  due  amount  of  the  paraffin  oil  te 
used.  This  will  cause  the  solution  to  spread  over 
the  wood  freely  and  reach  all  parts,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  will  not  be  enough  to  run  down  to 
the  base  of  the  plant,  and  so  cause  too  large  a 
quantity  to  accumulate  at  one  point.  When 
applied  with  a  syringe  a  considerable  amount  runs 
down  the  wood,  and  is  often  injurious  at  one  of 
the  most  important  and  vital  parts  of  a  Rose. 
This  strong  solution  will  kill  the  scale  and  still 
leave  a  certain  property  upon  the  wood  which  will 
be  very  distasteful  and  oftentimes  fatal  to  the 
young  of  any  survivors.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
strong  measures  could  not  possibly  lie  adopted  at 
any  other  time  than  the  one  pointed  out,  and  this 
is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  can  recommend  a 
strong  insecticide. 

Other  insects  and  diseases  attack  the  young 
growth  and  foliage  in  preference  to  older  wood  ; 
and  as  the  insects  are,  if  anything,  a  trifle  hardier 
than  the  young  growth,  we  need  to  be  very  careful 
in  applying  any  remedies.  My  own  plan  is  to  com- 
mence as  soon  as  young  leaves  appear,  whether  I 
iletect  the  presence  of  aphis,  &,c.,  or  not.  This  is 
cheaper  in  the  end,  and  invariably  effectual  if 
properly  done.  Use  any  of  the  insecticides  which 
have  a  reputation,  but  when  using  them  thus  early, 
confine  yourself  to  half  the  advertised  strength. 
Insecticides  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  full-grown 
insects  at  one  application  cannot  fail  to  afford 
more  or  less  of  a  check  to  the  very  tender  points 
of  young  growth.  This  is  mors  likely  to  be  the 
case  for  the  two  following  reasons  ;  both  the  young 
leaves  and  points  of  growth  naturally  retain  a 
greater  amount  of  the  solution  on  account  of  their 
closeness  through  partial  development,  and  also 
because  the  insects,  through  congregating  at  these 
points,  have  more  of  the  insecticide  directed  against 
them.  A  weak  solution,  applied  with  more  free- 
dom, is  equally  as  effectual  and  far  less  likely  to 
do  harm. 

In  fumigation  a  considerable  amount  of  discre- 
tion is  also  necessary.  This  is  not  in  favour  with 
me  among  Roses,  "because  early  and  judicious 
springing  is  almost  as  effectual  and  tends  to  keep 
the  pores  of  the  foliage  open  and  clean.  The  dry- 
ing properties  of  tobacco  close  these,  and  often- 
times injure  them  ;  still,  there  are  times,  especially 
during  very  dull  winter  days,  when  the  syringe 
would  be  keeping  the  foliage  and  atmosphere  too 
moist,  that  a  judicious  fumigation  is  preferable  to 
other  methods,  also  when  the  growth  and  foliage 
have  become  too  dense  for  the  syringe  to  reach  the 
whole.  In  these  cases  the  tobacco  fumes  are  valu- 
able, but  are  rendered  doubly  effectual  if  a  weak 
application  be  prolonged  for  more  than  the  usual 
time  and  then  followed  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
early  the  following  morning.  A  short  and  strong 
fun\igation  seldom  kills  all  of  the  insects,  while  it 
invariably  injures  the  yonng  growth  more  or  less  ; 
indeed,  I  have  seen  scores  of  instances  where  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  crop  could  be  readily  traced  to 
this  cause.  Many  Roses,  more  particularly  Nipbe- 
tos  (the  best  of  all  whites  under  glass),  are  ex- 
ceedingly susceptible  to  the  effects  of  fumigation, 
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This  variety  will  often  cast  the  whole  of  its  flower- 
burls  during  the  week  or  two  after  fumigation,  even 
when  other  kinds  have  apparently  received  no 
injury.  The  buds  turn  black  and  the  whole  crop  is 
lost. 

1  have  avoided  recommending  any  special  pre- 
paration in  these  notes,  as  all  of  the  tried  insecti- 
cides are  about  equally  effectual ;  but  I  may  call 
attention  to  the  free  use  of  soft  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70°  to  75°.  This  will  often  reruove 
many  insect  pests  from  the  foliage  and  is  always 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  application  on  account 
of  its  cleansing  and  beneficial  properties  in  keep- 
ing the  foliage  free  from  dust  and  other  impurities, 
thus  encouraging  healthy  growth  and  putting  the 
plants  into  better  heart  for  withstanding  the 
attacks  of  the  numerous  enemies  the  Rose  is  sub- 
ject to.  RiDGEWOOD. 


ing,  and  feeding  materials  are  also  mostly  within 
easy  reach  of  our  Roses.  All  that  is  needful  is  to 
search  out,  convey,  mix,  and  apply  them.  Here 
also  we  do  two  most  useful  things  at  once — improve 
the  sanitary  surroundings  of  our  homes  and  gar- 
dens, and  improve  the  health,  perhaps  save  the  lives, 
of  our  Roses.  The  most  dangerous  liquid  refuse  is 
sent  deep  down  to  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
parched  roots  of  our  Roses,  and  reappears  trans- 
formed into  flowing  wreaths  of  fragrance  and 
beauty.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  PLEA  OF  CLIMBING  AND  RAMBLING 

ROSES  FOR  A  SOAKING. 

No  rosarian  with  his  eyes  and  heart  wide  open 
can  pass  through  garden  or  landscape  without 
reading  the  signs  of  distress  writ  large  on  most 
of  the  larger  Roses  of  ruder  growth.  True,  the 
screens  and  sprays  of  beauty  have  shut  out  some 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  sun's  heat  from  the  parched 
roots.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  beauty  screens 
have  proved  drains  for  moisture  as  well  as  dis- 
plays of  grace  and  beauty,  and  the  signs  of  distress 
are  everywhere  apparent  in  falling  leaves  and 
deepening  tints  of  autumn  and  traits  of  winter. 
These,  in  spite  of  many  autumnal  blooms,  are  the 
heavy  footprints  of  the  long-continued  drought. 

Passing  along  the  front  of  a  south  wall  clothed 
with  Tea  Roses  the  other  day,  it  was  deeply  marred 
and  scarred  with  the  victims  of  the  feverish  beat. 
Here  a  plant  had  been  dried  up  bodily,  and  there 
a  huge  branch,  and  further  on  other  smaller  boughs 
and  branches,  and  yet  others  as  bare  of  leaves  as 
the  same  plants  in  December  or  January — all  and 
sundry  the  victims  of  an  almost  unbroken  year  of 
drought,  so  far  as  reaching  or  relieving  the  climb- 
ing Roses  was  concerned.  The  surface  had  been 
sprayed  occasionally,  dwarf  and  standard  Rose 
roots  just  slightly  refreshed,  but  that  was  all.  And 
still  the  rain  holds  off,  and  the  great  masses  of 
Rose  roots  that  send  those  graceful  tops  far  and 
wide  in  ever  welcome  sprays  of  grace  and  beauty 
are  as  hard  as  rocks  and  as  dry  as  bones.  The 
drought  has  had  its  way  so  long,  that  it  may  be 
assumed  to  have  done  its  worst  among  the  Roses. 
But  it  has  not.  For  the  latter  end  of  these  parched 
roots  may  prove  worse  than  the  first.  They 
have  been  semi-parched,  baked  and  starved  for 
months.  That  must  have  proved  hard  measure 
for  our  Roses.  A  water  famine  of  such  severity 
for  so  long  has  had  to  be  endured.  And  now  the 
Rose  roots  are  in  imminent  peril  of  a  plague  of 
fungi,  which  may  prove  far  more  disastrous.  It  is, 
therefore,  worth  while  to  turn  a  deluge  of  water 
wherever  practicable  over  our  climbing,  ram- 
bling, and  other  Roses  as  our  surest  antidote  to 
a  plague  of  fungi.  Most  of  the  latter  may  be 
flooded  out  or  prevented  from  weakening  or  crip- 
pling our  Rose  roots  through  liberal  waterings 
with  water,  clean  or  foul.  Perhaps  as  antidotes  to 
fungus  on  roots,  the  fouler  in  reason  the  water  the 
better,  for  fungoid  pests  are  fastidious  as  well  as 
powerful.  A  fume  or  a  taint  in  the  water  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  stimulus  to  fun- 
goid life  or  a  potent  means  of  death. 

As  a  mere  moistener  of  roots  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  water  that  shall  saturate  our 
Rose  root-runs  shall  be  clean  or  heavily  charged 
with  other  elements  of  life  or  death.  But  as  an 
antidote  to  fungoid  growth  on  or  among  the  roots 
of  Roses,  and  as  a  source  of  Rose  food,  the  balance 
is  all  in  favour  of  foul— that  is,  manure  water, 
such  as  liquid  excrements  or  hou.se  sewage. 

Watering  with  such  material  will  virtually  kill 
three  birds  with  one  stone— that  is,  quench  the 
thirst  of  our  Rose  roots,  deliver  them  from  the 
paralysis  of  root  fungus,  and  feed  them  promptly 
and  abundantly  with  the  richest  and  bist  Rose 
foxi,     Much  splendid  saving,  feeding,  strengthen- 


Pot  Roses. — Now  that  cold  and  wet  weather 
combined  with  rough  winds  is  upon  us,  it  seems  a 
pity  to  lose  any  of  the  numerous  buds  showing  on 
the  latest  batch  of  pot  Roses,  more  especially  as 
we  are  getting  so  short  of  these  and  other  flowers. 
It  is  always  a  trying  time  to  provide  cut  flowers  in 
any  quantity  between  late  autumn  and  early  win- 
ter, and  they  are  often  in  greater  demand  at  this 
time,  a  sharp  frost  causing  a  sudden  cessation  out 
of  doors.  Even  if  we  were  to  allow  these  plants 
to  remain  out  in  the  open  with  the  object  of  ripen- 
ing them  more  thoroughly,  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  accomplished  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  by  givingslight  protection  during  the 
roughest  weather.  My  own  pot  plants  that  were 
removed  from  the  houses  last,  and  which  will  not 
be  needed  for  forcing  until  I  want  my  latest  batch, 
are  now  carrying  quite  a  respectable  show  of 
bloom.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  whole  of  them 
placed  in  a  deep  pit,  and  have  found  some  clean 
and  very  acceptable  blooms  during  the  recent 
rough  weather.  The  lights  are  only  put  over  them 
upon  a  clear  night  when  frost  threatens  and  dur- 
ing heavy  wind  or  rain.  By  this  means  the  com- 
plete ripening  of  the  plants  is  not  hindered  in  the 
least,  and  I  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  late  crop. 
When  Roses  are  in  this  stage,  and  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  where  full  exposure  cannot  be  given 
when  needed,  mildew  generally  sets  in  strongly ; 
nor  do  we  secure  such  desirable  firmness  in  the 
wood  for  next  spring's  forcing.  Frost  with  rough 
elements  is  certain  to  spoil  many  of  these  valuable 
lute  blooms  unless  partially  protected  in  the  way  I 
have  pointed  out. — R. 

Rose  Aimee  Vibert My  previous  note  on 

this  Rose  was  prompted  by  the  profuse  bloom  of 
some  plants  of  the  climbing  variety  which  grows 
on  a  wire  trellis.  In  either  of  its  forms  it  is  a  free 
and  lovely  old  Rose,  and  happily  lives  yet  in  not  a 
few  cottage  gardens,  in  one  of  which  I  saw  it 
recently  clustering  round  the  window  a  perfect 
wreath  of  bloom.  I  agree  with  "  D.  T.  F."  that  it 
is  much  hardier  than  Lamarque,  but  nevertheless 
very  susceptible  to  injury  from  severe  and  pro- 
longed frost.  Both  these  fine  Roses,  however,  have 
great  recuperative  powers.  One  result  of  this  is 
that  they  are  often  bursting  into  bloom  between 
the  summer  and  autumn  displays,  and  such  was 
the  case  with  Aimee  Vibert,  which  had  been  closely 
pruned  in  spring  through  injury  to  its  strong,  but 
soft  pithy  shoots. — A.  H. 

Rose  Caroline  Testout.— I  was  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  Piper's  remarks  in  The  Garden  (p.  3ijl) 
on  this  Rose  and  to  read  that  he  "  liked  it  better 
than  La  France."  At  the  present  time,  when 
La  France  and  its  white  counterpart,  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  are  and  have  been  for  some  weeks 
the  best  autumnals  of  the  season,  I  fear  it  is  a 
somewhat  unhappy  sentiment  to  have  expressed. 
But  I  do  not  write  this  note  in  defence  of  about 
the  fairest  and  sweetest  production  of  Guillot, 
as  La  Franca  requires  no  champion  ;  as  yet  in  her 
way  she  has  no  rival  worth  mentioning.  Caroline 
Testout  I  have  grown  for  three  seasons,  and  my 
opinion  of  it  is  very  favourable  as  regards  its 
colouring,  fairly  favourable  as  to  its  growth,  but 
unfavourable  as  to  its  value  when  fully  developed. 
Several  times  this  season  when  in  the  bud  state  I 
entertained  hopes  of  at  last  seeing  a  perfect  flower, 
but  as  soon  as  the  flower  was  fully  formed  it  became 
a  ball  in  the  centre,  and  so  it  seems  to  go  through- 
out the  Rose  season.  As  to  its  being  declared  the 
best  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  I  am  quite  certain  it 
never  will  be,  as,  putting  La  France  aside  as  in- 


finitely superior,  the  Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone 
is  also  far  preferable  to  it.  I  thitk  most  people 
would  class  other  Hybrid  Teas  also  as  superior,  and 
I  will  instance  Grace  Darling,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  and  the  before  -  mentioned  Augustine 
Guinoisseau. — Chaeles  J.  Grahamb,  Croi/don. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  933. 

LYCASTES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  op  l.  aromatica.*) 

Ajiongst  Orchids  »which  require  to  be  grown 
in  cool  or  intermediate  temperatures  the 
Lycastes  must  always  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
more  especially  in  the  collections  of  those  who 
are  just  commencing  Orchid  cultivation.  They 
are  all  easy  to  grow,  and,  given  anything  like 
fair  treatment,  never  fail  to  flower  abundantly  ; 
their  initial  cost,  too,  is  with  few  exceptions 
very  small.  To  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
latest  classification  of  Orchid  genera,  Lycaste 
should  be  made  to  include  the  older  divisions 
of  Colax  and  Paphinia.  But  however  just  such 
an  arrangement  may  be  from  a  botanical  stand- 
point, it  is  inconvenient  from  that  of  the 
Orchid  grower.  Neither  Colaxes  nor  Paphinias 
bear  much  superticial  resemblance  to  the  true 
Lycastes,  and  although  of  great  beauty,  they 
cannot  be  spoken  cf  so  favourably  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation.  The  present  remarks, 
therefore,  apply  only  to  the  older  Lycastes. 

One  great  point  in  favour  of  this  genus  is 
the  handsome  and  luxuriant  habit  of  nearly  all 
its  species,  their  leaves  (two  or  three  of  which 
are  borne  on  each  pseudo-bulb)  being  large, 
plaited  and  bright  green.  As  the  older  ones 
remain  in  most  instances  until  the  joung 
foliage  is  developed,  the  plants  are  always  or- 
namental ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  no 
Orchids  present  a  more  uniformly  pleasing 
appearance  in  regard  to  foliage  than  well-grown 
Lycastes.  Their  flowers,  whilst  somewhat 
stitf  in  outline  and  pose,  are  always  handsome 
and  striking  either  by  reason  of  their  size  or 
colour.  They  are  produced  singly  (very  rarely 
in  pairs)  on  upright  scapes  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  matured  pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  a 
rule  last  long  in  perfection.  Lycastes  are  now 
frequently  made  use  of  for  room  decoration, 
for  which  purpose  the  firm  texture  of  the 
flowers  and  the  robust  constitution  of  the  plants 
make  them  better  fitted  than  most  Orchids. 
They  should,  however,  be  kept  in  rooms  only 
when  the  flowers  are  at  their  best,  and  whilst 
there,  should  be  guarded  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  fires,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  cold 
draughts.  The  genus  is  an  exclusively  New 
World  one,  being  spread  over  an  immense  area 
of  the  tropical  part.  Representatives  are  found 
in  South  Mexico,  whilst  others  reach  as  far 
south  as  Brazd  and  Peru. 

Culture. 

One  of  the  good  qualities  of  Lycastes  is 
their  amenability  under  cultivation  to  difl'erent 
conditions,  which  enables  those  without  houses 
specially  set  apart  for  Orchids  to  grow  them 
successfully.  In  regard  to  temperature,  they 
may,  for  instance,  be  grown  in  an  intermediate 
or  cool  house.  The  temperature  which  best 
suits  them  is  probably  one  between  the  two,  so 
that  if  grown  in  the  intermediate  house,  the 
coolest   part  should  be  given  them  ;  if  in  the 
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cool  house,  tlu'  wannest  part.  ( )f  the  two  the 
former  is  preferable,  although  I  have  seen  L. 
Skinneri,  Ueppei,  aromatica  and  other  species 
kept  in  perfect  health  year  after  year  in  a  house 
where  Odoutoglossums  and  ( Incidiunis  are 
grown.  Greater  care,  however,  is  required  in 
watering,  especially  at  the  time  the  flower- 
spikes  are  pushing  up  ;  if  given  too  much,  they  are 
apt  to  decay.  Lycastes  should  be  grown  in 
pots,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  specimens,  in 
pans,  and  as  they  require  water  in  great  abund- 
ance in  summer,  the  importance  of  perfect 
drainage  is  very  necessary.  The  most  suit- 
able compost  for  them  as  a  whole  is  one  of 
tibrous  peat  and  chopped  living  Sphagnum,  but 
for  healthy  plants  of  L.  Skinneri,  Deppei, 
gigantea  and  other  strong  growers  I  should  re- 
commend a  modicum  of  loam  fibre  in  addition 
— say  a  proportion  of  one-fourth— and  a  little 
coarse  silver  sand  or  tine  broken  potsherds  may 
be  added  along  with  the  loam.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  Lycastes, 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  power  of  withstanding 
long  periods  of  drought,  it  is  found  under  cul- 
tivation that  they  should  not  be  "dried  oil'" 
when  at  re.st  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  kept 
fairly  moist,  more  especially  when  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  (intermediate)  house. 

The  numbiT  of  species  now  in  cultivation  i.^ 
probably  not  far  from  thirty.  ( )f  these  it  is  not 
necessary  to  grow  more  than  one- third,  as  several 
of  the  species  closely  approach  each  other  and 
others  are  scarcely  wonh  cultivation,  except  by 
those  aiming  at  a  complete  collection.  The  first 
undoubtedly  in  beauty  and  importance  is 

L.  Skinnkri,  introduced  from  Guatemala  in 
1842.  This  plant  is  a  remarkably  variable  one,  so 
variable  indeed,  that  it  has  been  said  large  im- 
portations have  reached  this  country  in  which  no 
two  plants  had  flowers  exactly  alike.  In  what  may 
be  termed  the  tvpical  form  the  sepals  are  blush- 
white,  the  smaller  petals  deep  rose  and  the  lip 
white  spotted  and  stained  with  crimson  ;  but  the 
range  of  colour  found  in  this  species  may  be  illus- 
trated by  var.  nigro-rubra,  wiih  deep  mauve  and 
purple  flowers,  on  the  one  extreme,  and  var.  alba, 
wholly  pure  white,  e.tcept  for  a  faint  patch  of  yel- 
low on  the  lip,  on  the  other.  Var.  alba  was  for 
many  years  a  very  rare  and  expensive  Orchid  ; 
latterly,  however,  it  has  become  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper,  occasional  plants  being  imported  and  the 
older  ones  propagated.  It  is  the  most  delightful  of 
all  Lycastes.  The  flowers  of  Lycaste  Skinneri 
measure  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and,  considering  their  large  size  and  the  substance 
of  the  segments,  the  number  produced  by  vigorous 
I  lants  is  extraordinary.  On  one  pseudo-bulb  of  an 
imported  plant  I  have  counted  the  remains  of 
seventeen  flower-spikes,  and  on  plants  that  have 
baen  in  cultivation  for  many  jears  I  have  had  as 
many  as  fifteen  produced  at  one  time  by  a  single 
pseudo-bulb.  The  normal  flowering  season  of  this 
species  is  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  but 
one  sees  them  as  early  as  November  and  as  late  as 
May. 

L.  AitoMATicA.— This  is  a  Mexican  species  in- 
troduced in  1N2.S.  Its  flowers  are  very  pretty,  being 
of  a  tawny  yellow  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  the 
outside  and  orange  spots  on  the  lip  ;  they  are  also 
noteworthy  for  their  pleasant  aromatic  perfume. 
Each  blossom  is  2^  inches  acro.ss,  and  the  species 
possesses  in  the  fullest  degree  the  profuse  flower- 
mg  character  of  Lycastes.  It  blooms  in  May  and 
June. 

L.  CRUENTA,  which  by  mistake  is  named  L.  aro- 
matica in  the  plate,  is  really  relate-l  to  L.  aromatica, 
but  differs  in  its  larger  flowers  and  the  more  tawny 
greenish  colour  of  the  sepals  ;  the  lip  also  is  dis- 
tinct by  reason  of  its  reddish  spots  and  deep  crim- 
son blotch.  Tliis  species  comes  from  a  more 
southern  locality  than  L.  aromatica,  being  a  na- 
tive of  Guatemala,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1841. 

L.  Deppei  is  an  old  and  well-known  kind,  of 
Mexican   origin.     It  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant, 


and  flowers  with  great  freedom.  The  blo>somsare 
1  indies  across,  the  sepids  being  of  a  soft  green 
marked  with  purplish  brown,  the  petals  pure  white 
and  the  lip  dotted  with  crimson.  In  the  fine 
variety  punctatis.sima,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Wd- 
liams,of  HoUoway,  the  whole  flower  is  freely  spotted 
with  dark  purple. 

L.  PLANA,  a  native  of  Bolivia,  originally  found 
in  1841,  has  olive-green  sepuls  and  pure  white 
petals— a  very  pretty  contrast ;  the  lip  also  is  white, 
tiut  spotted  with  blood-red.  This  species,  like 
several  of  the  Lycastes,  is  variable,  some  forms 
having  an  unspotted  lip.  One  of  the  best  varieties 
is  Measuresiana,  the  sepals  of  which  are  reddish 
brown,  the  petals  and  lip  white  spotted  with  light 
rose. 

L.  GKiANTBA  is  a  strong  growing  plant,  with 
leaves  upwards  of  2  feet  long.  The  flowers  are 
large,  having  olive-green  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
lip  rich  velvety  maroon  bordered  with  orange.  It 
is,  however,  more  striking  than  beautiful. 

There  is  a  section  of  Lycaste  not  yet  men- 
tioned which  contains  two  species  different  in 
several  respects  from  any  of  the  jjreceding. 
These  are  L.  Harrisoniie  and  L.  tetragona.  They 
have  four-angled  pseudo-bulbs,  tapering  towards 
the  top  and  carrying  only  one  plaited  lance- 
shaped  leaf.  The  flowers  are  distinguished  also 
by  the  petals  being  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
sepals  ;  whereas  in  the  species  previously  men- 
tioned they  are  much  smaller.  The  flowers  of 
L  Harrisonito  are  2  inches  to  3  inches  across, 
and  produced  in  pairs.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  creamy  white,  the  lip  purple  in  front 
and  yellowish  at  the  base.  A  native  of  Brazil, 
introduced  in  1828.  It  is  known  also  as  a 
Bifreuaria  and  as  a  Maxillaria.  A  fine  variety 
of  it  is  named  eburnea,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
pure  ivory-white,  except  that  the  lip  is  striped 
with  crimson.  The  second  species,  L.  tetra- 
gona,  is  similar  in  habit  and  inflorescence  to 
L.  Harrisoniie.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  green 
with  reddish  brown  lines  and  blotches,  whilst 
the  lip  is  white,  stained  with  purple  inside  and 
crimson  without.  This  species  comes  also  from 
Brazil.  W.  J.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

We  are  now  getting  into  the  period  of  the  year 
when  Orchids  try  the  patience  of  the  best  cultiva- 
tors. The  great  factor  in  building  up  a  healthy 
growth  in  our  plants  is  light.  Tho'e  plants  that 
are  quite  in  their  resting  period  do  not  require  so 
much  light,  but  plants  in  growth  or  in  the  process 
of  ripening  their  bulbs  certainly  do  require  a  great 
deal  of  light,  and  this  we  cannot  obtain  for  them 
near  London  at  any  rate.  Next  in  importance  to 
light  is  heat  ;  by  the  use  of  the  modern  heating 
apparatus  we  can  obtain  almost  any  degree  of  heat 
we  require,  that  is  if  the  houses  are  efficiently 
heated.  They  should  rather  have  an  over  than  an 
under  supply  of  hot-water  pipes,  for  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  pipes  very  hot,  in  order  to  get  up 
the  temperature,  the  air  is  thereby  made  unwhole- 
some, and  not  such  as  Orchids  can  thrive  in.  Air 
is  almost  of  equal  importance  to  heat;  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  for  the  plantsis  needed  even  in  cold  weather. 
Orchids  feel  the  effects  of  the  want  of  air  very 
much  indeed,  and  probably  are  quite  as  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  impure  air  as  human  beings 
I  h.ive  often  advised  admitting  air  by  the  side 
ventilators,  so  that  it  passes  over  the  hot-water 
pipes  before  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  plants. 
On  all  favourable  occasions  the  top  ventilators  must 
be  open  a  little,  this  causing  the  fresh  air  to  filter 
slowly  through  amongst  the  plants.  Lastly, mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere  must  be  considered,  and  at 
this  season  it  is  easier  to  have  too  much  moisture 
than  too  little,  although  over-dryness  causes  the 
leaves  of  Cattleyas  and  some  other  things  to  be- 


cjme  jellowiah.  During  summer  we  obtain  a  great 
deal  of  moisture  from  the  water  in  the  evaporating 
troughs  cast  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  but  from  the 
end  of  (Jctober  until  March  it  is  better  not  to 
have  any  water  evaporated  in  this  way.  In  dull 
moist  dajs  damping  down  orce  will  be  suHicienf, 
but  when  it  is  bright  sunsldiie  it  is  better  to  damp 
down  twice,  and  on  such  days  the  temperature  of 
the  houses  may  be  about  10"  higher  than  at  other 
times,  for  the  sun  has  still  considerable  influence 
upon  the  temperature,  and  its  effects  upnn  the 
plants  are  excellent  in  preparing  them  for 
the  still  more  gloomy  period  into  wliich  they 
have  yet  to  pass.  Toe  difference  between  the 
temperatures  at  the  cool  and  the  warm  ends 
of  the  house  is  greater  in  winter,  and  this  is  rather 
an  advantage,  for  plants  that  have  quite  made 
their  growth  and  are  at  rest  may  be  placed  at  the 
coolest  end,  and  those  yet  struggling  to  make 
ttifcir  growth  may  be  placed  where  they  get  more 
heat.  Kven  in  our  house,  only  50  feet  in  length, 
there  is  at  present  a  difference  of  5°  between  the 
coolest  and  the  warmest  end. 

The  first  flowers  of  the  old  Cattleya  labiata 
opened  last  week,  and  they  certainly  develop  best 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  There  also 
should  be  the  Lfe'ia  purpurata,  L.  elegans  and  the 
slender-growing  L.  h^rpophylla.  All  the  L.  elegans 
and  L.  purpurata  types  should  be  at  some  distance 
from  the  side  of  the  house  ;  the  cold  wind  some- 
times finds  its  way  through  the  sashes,  causing 
much  injury  to  the  plants.  I  shall  ever  remember 
losing  a  very  fine  variety  of  L.  purpurata  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  house  had  been 
kept  up  to  the  regulation  temperature,  and  the 
slightest  opening,  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  caused 
the  loss  of  the  plant.  A  frost  wind  had  been  blow- 
ing directly  upon  the  glass  for  two  or  three  days 
and  no  other  plant  suffered.  If  it  had  been  on  the 
centre  stage,  as  it  might  easily  have  been,  it  would 
have  been  all  right,  Houses  cannot  be,  as  it  were, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  it  would  not  be  well- if 
they  could,  for  the  air  filtering  through  the 
slightest  opening  at  the  sides  of  the  closed  sashes 
is  essential  to  the  well- doing  of  the  plants.  We 
ate  now  getting  some  very  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
warmest  house,  and  very  lovely  indeed  are  the  long 
handsome  spikes  of  Vanda  cu-rulea.  This  delight- 
ful Vanda  does  not  succeed  equally  well  in  all  ctl- 
lections  even  if  the  utmost  care  is  bestowed  upon 
it.  I  bought  half  a  dozen  plants  about  ten  yeais 
ago  and  they  grew  away  very  freely  at  the  lightest, 
coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  for  a  period 
of  about  four  years  thty  produced  splendid  lorg 
spikes  with  a  score  or  more  flowers  upon  each,  but 
afterwards  they  gradually  declined  in  vigour  and 
seemed  as  if  they  would  pass  out  of  existence 
until  I  removed  them  to  the  warmest  house,  where 
they  have  greatly  improved  in  appearance  and 
most  of  them  produce  good  spikes.  The  most  note- 
worthy specimens  of  this  Vanda  have  made  thf  ir 
growth  in  the  warmest  Orchid  house,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain they  do  well  for  some  years  after  being 
imported  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
The  great  point  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  plants  to 
have  a  decided  season  of  rest.  The  resting  peril  d 
of  Vandas  may  be  known  by  their  roots,  which 
become  covered  at  the  tips  with  a  greyish  film. 
Vandas  of  the  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolur  type  do  better 
in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  those  who  manage  them 
so  that  the  leaves  nearest  the  base  are  retained 
may  be  thankful,  for  many  good  growers  fail  in 
this.  Probably  the  form  of  the  house  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  for  the  best  growers  are  some- 
times baftied  to  grow  their  plants  satisfactorily. 
They  flower  quite  as  well  when  the  stems  are  some- 
what Imre,  but  the  appe;irance  of  the  plants  is  not 
improved  by  the  loss  of  the  foliage.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  plants  are  rested.  I  have 
seen  remarkably  healthy  specimens  in  a  house 
wherein  the  temperature  fell  to  50°  very  frequently 
in  the  winter. 

In  the  Cattleya  house  the  well-known  Laslia 
autumnalis  and  L.  albida  will  now  be  in  flower; 
both  are  very  lovely,  but  the  perfume  of  the  former 
is  not  pleasant.  These  Mexican  La;lias  are  not 
easily   managed — at  Itast  few  growers  can  keep 
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them  in  good  health  for  six  years  or  so  ;  the  native 
energy  of  the  plants  seems  to  be  expenrledin  three 
or  four  years,  and  although  they  will  flower  for  a 
little  while  longer,  the  spikes  possess  none  of  the 
vigour  of  the  native  growth.  It  is  certain  the 
plants  do  better  close  up  to  the  glass  roof,  and 
scarcely  shaded  at  all  even  in  summer.  The  plants 
of  Lajlia  anceps  in  variety  are  flowering  very  freely 
this  year,  and  the  white  varieties  are  certainly 
F.mongst  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  keeping  them  in  good 
health.  I  think  the  great  charm  of  Orchid  culture 
is  to  keep  plants  from  year  to  year,  and  see 
them  growing  larger  and  flowering  more  freely  as 
they  get  older.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  plants  of  L. 
anceps  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  but  as  the 
F(  ikes  develop  the  plants  must  be  lowered,  so  that 
the  tips  of  the  spikes  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  it.  Plants  ot  the  Lajlia  pumila  type  that 
Lave  passed  out  of  bloom  should  still  be  kept  up 
to  the  glass,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  the  bulbs  are 
fully  developed  the  plants  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  at  the  roots.  Cattleya  marginata,  C.  Pinelli, 
C.  speotabilis,  and  Laelia  Dayana  all  come  under 
the  L.  pumila  group.  They  are  all  charming  Or- 
chids, and  should  be  grown  in  small  teak  baskets 
with  but  little  peat  and  Sphagnum  about  the  roots. 
Orchid  blooms  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition 
upon  the  plants  at  this  season  if  the  atmosphere 
is  not  kept  so  moist  as  to  cause  them  to  spot ;  if 
this  happens  they  soon  decay. 

J.  Douglas. 
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Asparagus. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  tops  ot 
Asparagus  are  fit  for  removing,  and  they  should  be 
cutoff  close  to  the  surface  with  a  scythe,  afterwards 
clearing  off  all  weeds  and  rubbish,  so  that  the  frost 
may  have  free  access.  It  is  also  advisable  to  fill 
in  the  soil  about  the  stems  with  the  ba-ik  of  a  fork 
or  rake.  Especially  is  this  necessary  if  there  is  a 
cavity  around  the  stems  from  the  effects  of  wind- 
waving,  and  into  which,  if  not  filled  in,  the  wet  is 
apt  to  find  its  way  and  so  cause  decay  of  the  roots. 
Ihe  practice  of  surfacing  the  beds  over  in  the 
autumn  with  rotten  manure  is  not  a  good  method, 
for  although  injury  may  not  accrue  to  the  roots 
when  growing  on  light  or  gravelly  soil?,  on  heavy 
soils  it  undoubtedly  does  so  by  causing  the  roots 
to  lie  cold  and  wet,  and  consequently  they  decay 
or  become  greatly  weakened.  By  leaving  the  sur- 
face exposed  the  roots  lie  warmer,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  inj  ury  from  frost.  Spring  is  the  best  season 
to  apply  a  top-dressirg  just  in  advance  of  growth 
taking  place.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
Asparagus  growing  on  any  kind  of  soil ;  but  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  decided  to  surface-dress  in  the 
ajtumn,  the  best  material  for  the  purpose  will  con- 
sist of  equal  parts  of  rotten  manure  and  burned 
refue.  This  will  keep  the  soil  open,  for  when 
manure  only  is  applied  year  after  year,  the  texture 
of  the  bids  beconjes  what  is  termed  soapy,  and  the 
roots  snflier  accordirgly.  In  the  case  of  raised 
beds,  the  tops  of  the  crowns  are  apt  in  time  to 
become  too  deep,  this  also  bei rg  a  source  of  partial 
failure  of  the  crop.  Where  this  is  the  case  the 
better  course  would  be  to  remove  some  of  the 
surface  soil  into  the  alleys  between  the  beds  or  to 
within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  crowns,  the  sur- 
face dressing  being  placed  direct  on  this.  Where 
the  beds  are  rai.«ed  and  narrow,  and  the  produce 
from  them  is  not  satisfactory  on  account  of  want 
of  support  or  through  dryness,  a  course  of  reno- 
vation I  can  strongly  recommend  is  to  fill  in  the 
intervening  space  between  the  beds  with  some 
rich  and  open  material,  into  which  the  roots  will 
ramify  and  the  crowns  derive  great  support.  Such 
material  as  decayed  vegetable  and  burned  refuse, 
road  grit,  sand,  manure  and  such  like  material  will 
be  found  excellent  for  the  purpose.  This  may  be 
collected  together  during  the  winter,  be  turned 
occasionally  and  wheeled  on  at  any  time  before 
growth  commences.  The  benefit  of  this  will  not 
be  seen  the  first  season,  but  afterwards,  on  account 
of  the  increased  growing  force,  a  marked  change 
will  be  apparent. 


Photectinr  Broccoli.— Veitch's  Self-protect- 
ing Broccoli  has  grown  wonderfully  well  of  late, 
and  although  good  heads  are  now  forthcoming 
from  the  open,  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon 
these,  for  although  with  a  continuance  of  fine  open 
weather  good  heads  might,  perhaps,  be  cut  for 
some  time,  longer,  some  kind  of  protection  will 
have  to  be  devised  so  that  the  most  is  made  of 
them.  Especially  should  this  be  done  where,  on 
account  of  the  late  dry  weather,  the  plants  were 
slow  in  starting  into  vigorous  growth.  The  means 
at  command  will,  of  course,  gauge  the  kind  of 
protection  which  can  be  adopted.  Rather  deep 
brick  pits  where  the  heads  would  have  room  for 
free  development  without  the  foliage  touching  the 
glass  are  excellent  places;  so  also  are  vacant 
spaces  on  the  floors  of  vineries  or  Peach  houses, 
where  such  a  proceeding  will  not  interfere  directly 
with  the  borders.  In  either  case  the  plants  must 
be  taken  up  carefully  with  a  fair-sized  ball.  This 
is  all  the  more  necessary  where  the  heads  are  not 
fully  developed.  To  facilitate  the  work,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  draw  the  foliage  together  and  tie  with  a 
piece  of  matting,  cutting  it  after  the  plants  are 
in  position.  Some  fairly  rich  and  moist  soil  must 
be  provided  for  packing  about  the  roots,  as  if  only 
poor  soil  is  used,  and  this  dry,  the  plants  will  not 
derive  sufficient  support  to  develop  the  heads.  A 
good  watering  directly  to  the  roots  will  settle  the 
soil  and  start  the  plants  into  root  action.  The 
pits  must  be  freely  ventilated  on  all  fine  days,  pro- 
tection also  being  needed  during  frosty  weather. 

Protecting  in  the  open  air. — Failing  any 
suitable  position  under  glass,  the  plants  may  be 
taken  up  and  planted  rather  closely  together  on  a 
sheltered  border.  In  this  case  erect  a  framework 
over  the  plants,  so  that  mats  may  be  thrown  over 
them  at  nighttime.  Often  there  is  a  warm  corner 
where  such  plants  may  be  protected  for  a  long 
time.  Any  heads  which  are  already  formed  will 
keep  for  some  time  if  the  foliage  is  well  trimmed 
back  and  the  plants  placed  rather  closely  in  a  cold 
frame.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  them  covered 
with  a  mat,  so  as  to  exclude  direct  light,  or  the 
heads  will  become  discoloured.  The  heads  will 
also  keep  for  some  time  if  cut  with  a  fair  length 
of  stem  and  inserted  in  damp  sand  in  a  cool  shed. 

French  Beans. —  These  must  now  be  kept 
gently  growing.  A  night  temperature  of  GO"  will 
suit  them,  for  if  placed  suddenly  into  a  high  and 
moist  temperature,  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
apt  to  drop.  Elevate  the  plants  well  up  to  the 
light  and  take  care  in  the  watering,  this  being 
required  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  pot 
they  are  growing  in.  Heavy  supplies  are  not 
needed.  Neither  must  the  plants  be  deluged  with 
liquid  manure,  this  soon  souring  the  soil.  Where 
the  plants  are  well  rooted  and  growing  in  T-inch 
or  8  inch  pots,  alternate  waterings  with  weak  and 
clarified  liquid  will  prove  advantageous. 

A.  Young. 
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Propagating  stove  plants — With  a  well-con- 
structed propagating  frame  or  box  and  a  good  com- 
mand of  bottom-heat,  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  standstill  as  regards  the  manufac- 
ture of  future  plants.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to 
strike  several  things  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
more  particularly  such  as  require  some  degree  of 
bottom-heat.  This  essential  can  now  be  supplied 
with  less  difficulty  than  a  few  weeks  back,  when 
scarcely  any  fire  heat  at  all  was  required.  Now  it 
is  different,  however,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  by 
reason  of  the  decline  in  the  sun's  power,  it  will  be 
all  the  better  for  the  cuttings  as  regards  speedy 
rooting,  without  any  check  through  flagging. 
Every  possible  use  should  now  be  marie  of  the  pro- 
pagating pit  before  very  severe  firing  comes  on 
with  sharp  frosts  to  contend  aeaiust ;  the  bottom- 
heat  may  then  be  more  than  is  desirable  for  a  week 
or  two. 

Ixoras  strike  freely  enough  now,  making  nice 
stuff  to  commence  the  season  with,  being  six 
months' gain  on  spring  cuttings  at  the  least.  Clean 
and  healthy  wood  should  be  chosen,  that  which 


does  not  show  any  signs  of  forming  a  late  flower 
truss  being  the  better  of  the  two  as  a  cutting. 
Each  cutting  should  be  inserted  singly  in  a  2g-inch 
pot,  using  peat  and  sand  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. The  cuttings  may  be  immersed  in  the  water 
tank  for  an  hour  or  two  with  advantage  previous 
to  insertion.  Each  cutting  should  be  examined 
for  insect  pests,  so  as  to  have  a  clean  start  if  pos- 
sible, the  common  enemies  being  the  mealy  bug, 
the  thrips,  and  the  brown  scale,  neither  of  which 
are  wanted.  Long  cuttings  are  not  desirable,  two 
joints  out  of  the  soil  being  quite  enough.  For  a 
supply  of  cut  flower  or  as  plants  the  following  are 
excellent,  viz.;  I.  coccinea  snperba,  I.  javanica 
floribunda,  I.  Fraseri,  I.  Williamsi,  I.  Westi,  and 
I.  Prince  of  Orange.  Other  flowering  plants,  as 
Dipladenias,  may  also  be  propagated  now  under 
the  same  conditions,  except  that  less  moisture  is 
needed  in  the  soil.  D.  boliviensis  should  not  be 
omitted.  Gardenias  will  also  strike  well  now ; 
these  will  do  capitally  with  the  Ixoras,  but  in- 
stead of  taking  single  shoots  a  branch  with  from 
four  to  six  shoots  will  be  better  ;  not  only  being 
a  saving  of  time  in  forming  a  young  plant,  but 
providing  at  once  a  bushy  example.  Of  course, 
like  the  Ixoras,  these  should  also  be  quite  clean. 
Amongst  other  things  (which  are  indispensable  in 
a  stove)  cuttings  of  the  Stephanotis  may  also  be 
taken,  shoots  taken  with  a  heel  being  the  better 
for  striking  ;  these  should  not  be  more  than  -1 
inches  or  5  inches  long.  AUamandas  will  also 
strike  very  well  now,  likewise  Bougainvilleas, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Hibiscus  in  variety,  and  the 
Combretums,  but  they  may  take  a  little  longer 
than  the  plants  first  alluded  to. 

Of  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  Crotons  can  _  be 
strongly  recommended  for  autumn  propagation. 
With  bottom-heat  and  a  close  frame,  there  is  never 
any  need  for  partially  striking  the  cuttings  on  the 
plants  with  Moss,  Sec.  This,  which  is  more  of  a 
coddling  process,  is  only  advisable  when  the  con- 
venience is  not  what  it  should  be  for  rai-iid  propa- 
gation. The  best-coloured  shoots  which  are  grow- 
ing erect  or  nearly  so  make  the  better  cuttings ; 
side  shoots  will  do  when  the  stock  of  any  kind  is 
scarce,  but  these  do  not  form  such  well  propor- 
tioned plants,  the  growth  being  sideways.  The 
shoots  can  be  cut  off  in  fairly  good  lengths  accord- 
ing to  the  variety,  from  4  inches  to  i)  or  10  inches 
being  very  reasonable  limits.  The  cuttings  should 
have  all  but  the  two  lower  leaves  left  on,  the  others 
the  young  plant  will  retain  for  twelve  months  and 
sometimes  longer  when  a  successful  strike  has 
been  made.  Plants  that  are  likely  to  be  too  tall 
another  season  should  be  headed  down  and  the 
best  shoots  taken  for  cuttings,  good  colour,  of 
course,  having  the  priority.  After  these  shoots 
have  lain  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  water-tank, 
insert  them  singly  in  2J-inch  or  3-inch  pots  accord- 
ing to  their  sizes,  and  see  to  it  that  the  soil  does 
not  at  any  time  become  at  all  dry.  If  a  future 
specimen  rather  than  a  decorative  plant  is  the 
object  in  view,  then  select  a  cutting  with  several 
lateral  shoots. 

Tall  Dracaenas,  like  surplus  Crotons,  often  take 
more  room  than  is  desirable  through  the  winter. 
Where  any  tall  plants  can  be  dispensed  with  they  may 
also  be  cut  up  for  further  increase,  the  top  going 
as  a  cutting  and  the  rest  as  eyes  in  the  soil  with 
the  large  fleshy  roots  also  utilised  in  the  same  way. 
There  may  be  a  little  difficulty  about  the  tops 
striking,  but  these  do  not  make  such  good  plants 
as  those  started  from  the  eyes,  although  when  they 
strike  all  right  there  is  a  saving  of  time.  Plunge 
the  eyes  in  cocoa  fibre  and  keep  well  moistened, 
these  also  having  been  left  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
water  as  in  the  case  of  the  Crotons.  Old  stools  ot 
such  as  D,  gracilis  should  be  kept  for  supplying 
cuttings  after  the  top  has  been  taken  cff,  each 
young  shoot  being  afterwards  taken  as  soon  as  it 
is  long  enough.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  work- 
ing a  stock  from  eyes.  Pandanus  Veitchi  should 
not  escape  notice.  Of  this  the  small  grass  like 
shoots  make  by  far  the  better  plants,  being  more 
symmetrical  whilst  still  of  small  size.  These  small 
shoots  can  be  found  clustering  around  the  base  of 
the  stem,  each  one  generally  having  a  root  of  its 
own.     Sucker-like  cuttings  of  stronger  growth  are 
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not  nearly  so  good.  A  close  atmosphere  is  not 
needed,  nor  is  it  so  safe  for  striking  this  P.imlaniis 
as  a  oozy  corner  in  the  house,  J.  Hudson. 


■  HARDY  FRUITS. 
Till-:  rL.\NTiN(:  si:.\s<>n'.— It  is  a  decided  gain  to 
get  young  trees  from  the  nurseries  and  plant  them 
properly  before  the  winter  fairly  sets  in.  Before 
the  lite  heavy  rains,  the  ground,  both  in  the  open 
and  in  particular  against  w.dls,  was  much  too  dry 
for  transplanting  operations  to  be  carried  out  with- 
out risk  of  failure,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  borders, 
sheltered  by  walls,  are  yet  well  moistened.  Before, 
therefore,  trees  are  moved  the  border  should  be 
examined  and  water  given  freely  if  the  soil  is  found 
at  all  dry,  while  if  the  soil  that  surrounds  the 
roots  after  planting  is  done  is  also  dry,  or  even  on 
the  dry  side,  a  good  soaking  ought  to  be  given 
before  the  surface  is  levelled  over  and  mulched 
with  strawy  litter.  These  waterings  help  to  settle 
the  soil  well  about  the  roots,  doing  this  more 
efifectually  and  better  in  every  way  than  it  can  be 
done  by  trampling.  Especially  should  water  be 
given  when  trees  are  moved  while  yet  some  of  the 
leaves  are  green.  In  each  and  every  case  allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  settlement  of  the  newly  moved 
soil,  and  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  soil  of  a  border  to  increase  in 
depth  farthest  away  from  a  walk.  If,  therefore, 
the  trees  are  not  planted  rather  high,  the  collars 
being  kept  well  above  the  ordinary  ground  level, 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  becoming  too 
deeply  buried,  not  thriving  or  provirg  so  profitable 
as  desirable  accordingly.  More  particularly  is  high 
planting  advisable  in  the  case  of  trees  on  cold, 
heavy  soils.  The  roots  are  only  too  liable  to  strike 
downwards  into  cold  or  poor  subsoils ;  whereas  they 
render  the  best  service  when  kept  active  on  or 
near  to  the  surface.  A  rich  compost  should  not 
be  given  to  quite  young  trees,  as  this  may  promote 
a  too  rank,  unfruitful  growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  fairly  large  trees  are  moved  from  strong 
ground,  many  roots  being  unavoidably,  and  in 
some  cases  recklessly  damaged,  undue  exposure  to 
drying  winds  also  doing  much  injury,  then  they 
must  not  be  given  a  poor  soil,  or  they  are  not  likely 
to  grow  satisfactorily  next  season.  Sometimes 
the  trees  received  have  been  already  badly  started 
in  the  nurseries,  and  must  be  grown  out  of  it 
before  they  prove  profitable.  If  newly  purchased 
trees  cannot  be  properly  planted  soon  after  arriving, 
then  ought  they  to  be  laid  in  thinly  by  the  heels, 
taking  good  care  to  surround  the  roots  with  good 
fine  soil  in  a  moist  state.  Laying  whole  bundles 
of  them  in  together  will  not  do,  as  in  this  case  the 
bulk  of  the  roots  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  soil. 

Apkicots. — These  will  not  succeed  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  are  as  easily  grown  as  Plums  in  others. 
Where  they  fail,  one  more  attempt  to  grow  them 
might  yet  be  made,  this  time  mixing  old  mortar  rub- 
bish or  chalk  rather  freely  with  the  fresh  loam  used, 
as  it  may  have  been  an  absence  of  lime  that  was  the 
cause  of  failure.  The  trees  require  a  south  or 
south-east  wall  to  grow  against,  and  should  be 
planted  rather  high,  the  site  being  also  well 
drained.  Starting  with  maiden  trees  instead  of 
any  that  have  been  cut  back  two  or  three  times 
before  leaving  a  nursery  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying.  If  only  dwarf  trees  are  grown,  plant  these 
about  15  feet  apart,  but  if  the  walls  are  high  and 
bare,  allow  the  low-.stemmed  trees  rather  more 
room  and  plant  "  riders"  or  others  with  long  clear 
stems  midway  between.  Where  the  old  trees  are 
apt  to  die  piecemeal,  cut  out  the  dead  branches, 
bring  the  rest  up  closer  together,  and  plant  young 
trees  between.  In  this  way  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  keep  the  walls  fairly  well  clothed  with  trees. 
Early  Moorpark,  Large  Early,  Hemskirk,  Koyal, 
and  Moorpark  are  all  good,  the  last  being  the 
least  reliable. 

Pe.vches  are  less  fickle  than  Apricots  and  more 
reliable  than  Plums,  always  supposing  they  are 
grown  against  a  sunny  wall  not  badly  exposed  to 
easterly  winds.  Ordereither  maiJensortrainedtrees, 
arranging  these  lo  ft.  apart,  riders  also  being  worked 


in  between  if  the  walls  are  12  feet  or  so  in 
height.  When  long- stemmed  trees  are  planted,  it 
is  in  some  cases  intended  to  either  move  these  or 
cut  them  out  when  the  low-stemmed  trees  want  all 
the  space,  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
standards  succeed  the  best  and  outlive  the  others. 
It  is  not  wise  to  wait  till  the  old  trees  are  com- 
pletely worn  out  before  planting  others  to  take 
their  place.  Failures,  partial  or  complete,  should 
be  anticipated  by  planting  young  trees  where 
possible  between  the  older  ones  while  yet  in  fairly 
good  health.  Plenty  of  good  librous  loam  with  a 
.sprinkling  of  "  burn-bake "  and  mortar  rubbish 
added  suits  Peaches  well.  Waterloo,  Early  Alex- 
ander, Hale's  Early,  Crimson  Galande,  Bellegarde, 
Dymond,  Barrirgton,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Walburton  Ad- 
mirable would  form  a  long  and  good  succession  of 
fruit,  Salway  being  added  if  a  few  extra  late  showy 
Peaches  are  desired. 

NECTARINES.— These  are  f.ar  less  reliable  than 
Peaches,  most  of  the  fruit  criicking  or  refusing  to 
ripen  properly  in  wet  or  sunless  summers.  Room 
might  perhaps  be  found  for  trees  of  Lord  Napier, 
Advance,  Rivers'  Orange  and  Humboldt.  If  given 
the  benefit  of  a  glazed  coping  and  blinds  during 
wet  weather,  the  fruit  would  not  crack  so  badly 
and  ripen  more  surely. 

FuiS  will,  as  a  rule,  only  succeed  against  the 
hottest  walls,  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of 
west  and  south  walls  suiting  them  well.  The  site 
ought  to  be  well  drained,  either  mortar  rubbish  or 
chalk  freely  added  to  the  soil  and  high  planting 
being  resorted  to.  Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick  and 
White  Marseilles  are  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable. 

Cherries.— These  are  not  very  fastidious  as  to 
the  nature  of  soil,  but  a  deep  sandy  loam  suits 
them  well.  They  can  be  had  ready  trained  for 
walls  with  either  long  or  short  stems  and  as  bushes 
and  standards  for  the  open.  Fan-shaped  and 
horizontally  trained  trees  should  be  planted  15  feet 
apart,  bushes  (J  feet  apart  and  standards  20  feet. 
Some  of  the  best  for  east  or  other  moderately  warm 
walls  are  Early  Rivers,  Frogmore  Bigarreau, 
Governor  Wood,  Elton  and  Black  Tartarian,  Flor- 
ence being  a  large  late  variety.  Dessert  Cherries 
will  also  succeed  against  north  walls,  but  these 
might  be  better  covered  with  Morello  Cherries. 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Napoleon,  Kentish  and  Black 
Heart  are  also  good  as  standards.  May  Duke,  Arch- 
duke, Morello  and  Kentish  being  recommended  for 
bush  culture. 

Plums. — A  good  depth  of  loamy  soil  suits  Plums 
well,  especially  if  the  drainage  is  good  without 
being  excessive.  They  will  succeed  against  walls 
with  either  a  northerly  or  easterly  aspect. 
A  distance  of  15  feet  or  rather  less  apart 
should  be  allowed  and  the  trees  be  trained  fan- 
shaped.  For  walls  some  of  the  best  are  Oullin's 
Golden,  De  Montfort,  Early  Transparent,  Kirke's, 
Jefferson,  Guthrie's  Late  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  the  last  being  adapted  for  either  mode- 
rately early  or  late  sites.  For  standards  some  of 
the  best  are  Rivers'  Prolific,  Czar,  Gisborne's,  Early 
Orleans,  Prince  Englebert,  Sultan  and  Victoria,  and 
for  bushes  or  pyramids.  Green  Gage  and  Kirke's 
may  also  be  added,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  succeeding 
well  in  some  localities.  Standards  should  be 
planted  15  feet  apart  and  bushes  6  feet. 

W.    IGCULDEN. 


Fruit  and  vegetables  in  London.— The  past 
exceptional  summer  seems,  says  the  Vaibj  Xiivs.  to 
have  had  hardly  so  great  an  influence  on  Covent 
Garden  supplies  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Through  the  drought,  supplies  of  green  stuff  fell  off 
enormously,  so  far  as  our  own  market  gardens 
within  a  short  distance  of  London  were  concerned. 
The  superintendent  of  Covent  Garden  tells  us  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  supplies  from  the 
gardens  around  London  were  fifty  waegon  loads 
short  of  what  they  would  have  been  with  a  normal 
amount  of  rain.  But  the  falling  off  in  Fulham  and 
Kent  was  to  a  large  extent  compensated  for  by  an 
inflow  from  the  Fens  and  from  Yorkshire.  The 
recent  rains  have,  of  course,  rapidly  brought  on 
crops  nearer  home,  and  prices  will  soon  drop  to  a 
point  at  which  it  will  no  longer  pay  to  send  pro- 


duce to  London  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire.  Very 
large  consignments  of  Apples  have  come  up  to 
London  from  our  own  orchards  this  autumn,  and 
foreign  supplies  have  been  quite  out  of  it.  In 
scarce  years  we  get  large  quantities  of  Apples 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
as  well  as  France.  French  growers  send  us  some 
very  fine  fruit,  and  we  can  always  do  with  some  of 
their  Apples,  but  the  other  countries  named  grow 
chiefly  very  inferior  fruit,  and  have  no  chance  at 
all  when  our  own  orchards  are  fairly  fruitful.  We 
are  getting  some  from  France,  but  Worcestershire 
and  Devonshire  growers  have  of  late  years  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  growing  only  the  finest 
kinds,  and  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  comer.s,  and  this  year  their  consignments  are 
very  fine  in''eed.  We  get  our  late  supplies  from 
America  ordinarily,  and  a  good  many  Apples  of 
very  fine  quality  h,ave  been  coming  to  us  from 
Australia.  Both  have  imported  some  of  our  very 
best  kinds,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  their 
cultivation,  but  English  growers  who  have  been 
careful  and  enterprising  are  now  holding  their  own 
against  all  comers. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  ALEXANDR.^. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  tliis  plant  from 
several  readers  of  The  Garhkn  all  asking  my 
opinion.  The  flowers  from  "  W."  are  the  finest 
in  the  colour  of  the  lip,  while  those  from 
Mr.  Seeger  are  the  largest,  but  the  colour 
is  not  quite  so  good  ;  the  others,  although  very 
pretty,  are  poor.  I  observe  one  marked  fea- 
ture in  all  the  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the 
claw  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  an  oblong 
white  spot,  which  shows  out  a  little  on  to  the 
blade.  This  feature  is  apparently  a  pernianent 
one,  for  in  all  the  flowers  befi're  me  it  is  con- 
spicuous. It  would  also  appear  to  be  a  very 
free-flowering  plant,  for  "  W."  says  his  plant 
grew  upwards  of  2  feet  high,  and  had  a  scape 
equally  as  long.  He  does  not  say  anything  of 
the  number  of  blooms  it  bore.  Its  introducers, 
Mr.  Sander  and  M.  Linden,  both  say  it  flowers 
freely.  In  the  flowers  from  "W."the  sepals 
and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  the  lateral  ones, 
however,  being  the  largest.  The  petals  are 
beautifully  frilled  at  the  edges,  of  a  rich,  dark 
bronzy  hue,  lip  large,  distinctly  three-lobed, 
the  side  lobes  of  a  rosy  purple  colour,  ant;erior 
lobe  of  a  rich  bright  reddish  purple,  having  a 
large  oblong  streak  of  white  upon  the  claw. 
The  flower  from  Mr.  Seeger  is  larger,  but  of  a 
paler  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a 
light  bronzy  brown,  and  the  .side  lobes  of  the 
lip  white,  tinged  with  lilac,  the  anterior  lobe 
rose,  tinged  at  the  base  with  a  deeper  shade  of 
the  same  colour,  and  having  the  oblong  white 
blotch  on  the  claw.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
where  or  at  what  altitude  this  plant  is  found , 
but  growers  will  do  well  to  treat  it  as  they 
would  C.  Mossiic  or  C.  Meudeli,  and  all  will 
go  well.  I  do  not  complain  of  importers  of 
a  new  species  not  disclosing  its  native  home, 
but  I  do  think  that  they  should,  in  justice  to 
the  purchasers  and  the  growers  of  these  plants, 
state  correctly  whether  it  is  a  cold,  cool,  or  hot 
atmo.sphere  that  any  such  plant  requires.  This 
should  be  ascertained  from  the  collector  that 
sends  the  plants  home. 

Wm.  Huch  Gowkk. 


Cypripedium    Normanianum.— This    is    a 

very  pretty  hybrid  now  flowering  in  the  gardens  at 
Laurie  Park.  Sydenham.  It  has  a  branching  spike 
and  bears  quite  a  quantify  of  flowers.  To  speak 
generally,  it  has  much  of  C.  Sedeni  in  it,  but  it  is 
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finer  and  larger,  with  more  colour,  having  the 
whole  back  of  thefloner  of  a  rich  crimson.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  greetish  white,  the  colour  from 
behind  showing  through  ;  the  lower  sepnl  large  and 
similarly  coloured  ;  petals  spirally  twisted,  ivory 
white  in  front,  rich  crimson  at  the  back.  The 
pouch-like  lip  is  large,  deep  rosy  crimson,  the  large 
infolded  lobes  creamy  yellow,  profusely  spotted 
with  brownish  rose.  The  plant,  although  tear  to 
C.  Sedeni,  is  superior  to  that  hybrid  in  the  size 
of  the  flower,  in  its  colour,  and  in  the  great 
number  of  the  iiowers  boine  upon  the  spike. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  taurinum— "  H.  H."  sends  me 
a  flower  which  is  much  crushed  and  spoilt  through 
bad  packing,  but  it  resembles  this  species  very 
closely,  and  the  growths  would  appear  to  be 
identical  also.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  i.s  in  the 
long  twisted  petals  of  a  purplish  lilac,  whilst  the 
sepals  appear  of  a  greenish  white,  the  lip  rose 
colour.  This  plant  is  a  very  ini-atisfactory  subject 
under  cultivation.  It  comes  from  the  Philippines 
and  grows  frequently  within  the  reach  of  the  sea. 
— W. 

Oncidium  Forbesi.  —  A  spike  of  a  large- 
flowered  variety  of  this  comes  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Crispin,  and  on  the  spike  is  a  veritable  double 
flower,  having  two  lips  and  two  columns,  three 
finely-developed  petals  and  three  connate  lateral 
sepals  and  a  pair  of  dorsal  ones.  This  produces  a 
greater  amount  of  colour,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
elegant  as  when  the  flower  is  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion. This  is  a  valualile  kind  for  flowering  at  this 
season.  It  should  be  kept  in  the  cool  house  during 
the  winter  and  not  dried  off.— H. 

Vanda  Kimballiana.— J.  Murdoch  sends  me 
a  bloom  of  rather  a  thin  flower  of  this  species. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  prettiest  of  the  small-growing 
members  of  this  genus,  the  petals  bein?  white  and 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  bright  amethyst-purple 
I  advise  "  J.  M."  to  put  this  plant  into  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house ;  he  will  find  this  the  best  place  for 
it,  the  plants  which  I  have  seen  growing  in  the 
cool  house  at  the  Messrs.  Lows  nursery  being  very 
much  finer  than  those  grown  in  greater  heat.  It 
was  figured  in  The  Gabden  three  years  ago  (Vol. 
XXXVil.,  t.  747).— W.  H.  G. 

Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli.— J  Murdoch  sends 
a  flower  of  a  very  nice  variety  of  this  plant  asking 
for  its  name,  which  I  here  give.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  plant,  having  creamy  yellow  sepals 
and  petals,  the  inferior  half  of  the  lateral  sepals 
reddish  purple,  the  lip  tinged  with  purplish  ma- 
genta. It  is  a  very  handsome  vaiiety  now  becom- 
ing scarce  in  collection".  It  requires  a  warm 
atmosphere,  as  it  grows  naturally  in  low  places  in 
the  Isle  of  Luzon.— W.  G. 

Cyprip  edium  purpuratum. — It  is  seldom  one 
sees  this  species  so  fine  as  I  recently  observed  it. 
This  species  remained  scarce  for  many  year.s, 
through  being  said  to  be  found  in  the  Malay  Archi 
pelago  It  was  eventually  found  to  be  a  native  of 
Hong-Kong  and  the  opposite  Chinese  coast.  It 
has  very  much  the  aspect  of  C.  barbatum  to  a 
casual  observer,  but  if  looked  into  it  presents 
several  marked  distinctions.  It  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago  since  it  first  flowered  in  this 
country. — W. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum.— In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  I  find  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  a  fair  proportion  of  good  fibrous  loam  in  the 
compost,  as  in  this  the  plants  increase  rapidly,  the 
foliage  taking  on  a  dark  green  hue.  The  flowers 
are  also  produced  on  longer  stems  and  are  alto- 
gether much  finer.  I  must,  however,  point  out 
that  when  loam  is  used,  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
plants  be  repottedannuallv.as  the  loam,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  water  required  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  loses  its  vitality  and  becomes  too 
pasty  for  healthy  root-action  and  free  growth. 
—A.  Y. 

OdoDtoglossum     Insleayi    splendens.— A 

very  fine  spike  of  this  variety  comes  to  me  from 
Jacob  Armstrong.  The  scape  bears  six  llowers, 
which  each   measure  close  upon  5  inches  across  ; 


the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  lich  deep  brown, 
tipped  with  jellow,  with  a  few  spots  on  it  of  the 
same  colour  ;  lip  large,  very  rich  deep  yellow,  hav- 
ing a  broad  marginal  border  of  reddish  brown 
spots.  This  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  a  beautiful 
plant.  It  belongs  to  the  0.  grande  section,  which 
likes  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  than  0.  Alexan- 
dras and  0.  Pescatorei,  and  also  to  te  kept  drier 
through  the  resting  season. — H. 

Odontoglossum  hybrids.—"  F.  T."  sends 
three  flowers  for  names.  No.  1  I  certainly  think  is 
a  poor  form  of  O.  Ruckerianum.  No.  2  is  distinct, 
apparently  a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  crispum 
and  some  other  form.  No.  3  is,  I  should  say,  the 
plant  that  Reichenbach  made  a  species  of  under 
the  name  of  0.  hebraicum  when  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea.  More  recent  authorities  make  it 
a  variety  of  O.  gloriosum.  The  flower  sent  is  a 
pleasing  shade  of  primrose-yellow,  heavily  spotted 
with  chestnut-brown.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three  flowers,  which  are  all  undoubtedly  natural 
hybrids. — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Masdevallia  maculata  flava. — This  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  tine  old  maculata,  which  was  imported 
by  Mr.  Sander  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  differs 
from  the  species  in  being  of  a  somewhat  bright 
yellow  throughout  and  in  the  smaller  size  of  the 
flowers.     It  is  a  very  handsome  variety. — W. 

li8Blia  grandis  tenebrosa. — Although  late  in 
the  season,  I  have  flowers  of  this  plant  from 
"  T.  M,"  of  Liverpool,  and  from  C.  Malton,  but 
neither  of  these  is  equal  to  the  kinds  previously 
noted.  I  also  saw  this  species  recently  flowering 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dorman,  of  Sydenham. 
— W. 

Cymbidium  giganteum. — The  present  is  a 
very  curious  time  to  have  a  flower  of  this  species 
sent  for  a  name.  It  is  a  rather  small  bloom,  but 
it  is  quite  like  the  flower  of  the  variety  known  as 
giganteum  at  the  present  day.  The  flowers  of  the 
olden  times  were  far  greener  and  not  nearly  so  gay. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Catasetum  Bungerotbi. — From  G.  M.  Glover 
comes  a  part,  of  a  raceme  of  this  beautiful  species, 
having  two  of  its  laige  ivory-white  flowers,  and 
between  them  a  small  green  flower  of  the  opposite 
sex,  birt  which  does  not  add  to  its  beauty.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  flowers  of  both  sexes  on 
the  one  raceme. — W. 

Miltonia  Scbrcederiana  {D.  McLewnon). — 
The  flower  sent  represents  a  very  good  variety  of 
this  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow, 
profusely  spotted  and  blotched  with  brownish 
purple,  the  lip  pure  white  in  front,  stained  at  the 
base  with  purplish  mauve.  This  plant  thrives  best 
under  the  same  treatment  as  M.  vexillaria. — W. 

Dendrobium  leucolophotum.  —  This  very 
pretty  species  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Dorman's 
collection  at  Sydenham.  It  somewhat  resembles 
D.  Phalfenopsis  in  its  growth,  and  the  flowers,  too, 
are  similar  in  shape,  but  much  smaller,  each  being 
an  inch  or  more  across  and  pure  white,  having  the 
inner  side  of  the  lateral  lobes  tinged  with  very  pale 
green. — W. 

Cypripedium  leucorrbodum.  —  A  grand 
specimen  of  this  hybrid  is  now  in  full  bloom  in 
Mr.  Dorman's  collection.  It  is  a  cross  between  C. 
Roezli  and  C.  Schlimi  albiflcrum  ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  pure  ivory-white  tinged  with  rose-pink.  The 
plant  is  a  bold  grower  and  a  remarkably  free 
bloomer.  It  must  and  will  always  rank  as  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  Veitcbian  species. — H. 

Oncidium  heteranthum. — A  spike  of  this 
comes  for  a  name  from  Charles  Leslie.  At  first 
I  took  it  for  O.  abortivum,  but  the  lip  of  that  spe- 
cies is  differently  shaped.  The  sepals  and  petals  of 
the  flower  now  before  me  are  small,'  of  a  creamy 
yellow,  with  a  few  bars  of  brown  across  them,  the 
lip  yellow  in  front,  brown  at  the  base.  The  plant 
is  of  no  interest  to  the  amateur,  and  would  only  be 


grown  as  an  absolute  curiosity  by  anyone,  as  it 
never  by  any  chance  produces  but  one  flower  upon 
the  terminal  shoot  of  each  branch. — W.  H.  G. 

Pilumna  nobilis  — This  sweetly  scented  Or- 
chid, I  find,  succeeds  best  in  the  cool  house  along 
with  the  Odontoglossums.  I  have  three  plants  of 
the  above  species  and  they  keep  on  improving  since 
they  have  been  placed  in  this  structure.  Each  of 
the  plants  has  now  two  spikes.  Whilst  the  plants 
were  in  the  Cattleya  house  the  pseudo-bulbs  became 
smaller  each  season,  and  now  they  are  gradually 
getting  larger. — A.  Y. 

Leelia  praestans. — A  flower  of  this  specie  ■ 
comes  from  "  W."  for  an  opinion.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
and  nice  coloured  form,  wanting,  however,  in  the 
rich  yellow  in  the  throat,  which  sets  off  so  well 
good  forms  of  the  species.  A  flower  of  this  spec'ts 
also  comes  from  Mr.  Crispin,  of  Bristol,  under  the 
name  of  L.  Pinelli,  which  is  only  a  synonym  of  L. 
pumila.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  form  sent  by 
"  W."  and  is  also  deficient  of  the  colour  in  the 
throat.— G. 

Cypripedium  Barteti  superbum.- This  is  a 

very  beautiful  plant  raised  by  Mr.  Norman  betweeti 
C.  barbatum  Warneri  and  C.  insigne  Wallisi.  It  is 
now  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Dorman  s 
collection  at  Sydenham.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large 
and  bordered  with  pure  white,  the  colours  of  the 
original  hybrid  of  this  name  being  intensified.  ]t 
is  far  superior  to  it  or  to  C.  Laforcadei,  raised  by  M. 
Bauer,  of  Paris,  between  C.  barbatum  and  C.  insigne 
Chantini.-  -H.  G. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


OUR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Fortunately  for  fruit  growers,  the  past 
drought  is  still  with  us  ;  had  it  been  other- 
wise, Apple  and  other  fruit  blossoms  and 
second  crops  of  fruit  might  have  been  as 
plentiful  as  Blackberries  this  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1893.  The  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
dition of  our  fruit  trees  after  such  an  abnormal 
season  could  not  faU  to  have  been  most  serious. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  drought  lasted,  and 
the  dry  autumn  held  the  trees  back  out  of  the 
more  serious  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a 
second  growth  and  blooming  in  September  and 
October.  The  chief  effects  of  the  season's  long 
aird  persistent  drought  on  our  fruit  trees  are 
the  premature  falling  of  the  leaves  and  a  cer- 
tain thinness  and  sniallnesa  of  the  buds.  The 
first  matters  but  little,  provided  the  func- 
tions of  the  old  leaves  were  fairly  well  per- 
formed before  they  withered  and  fell.  Time 
is  hardly  the  chief  factor  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  sap,  but  rather  the  energy  of  light  and  of 
life,  and  both  of  these  have  been  yvorking  with 
cimipouiid  energy  and  force  throughout  this 
abnormal  season.  Hence  it  is  not  only  probable, 
but  almost  surely  certain  that  the  leaves  of 
fruit  trees  did  as  much  or  more  vital  work 
before  the  middle  of  this  September  as  they 
generally  get  through  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  so,  then  the  drought  has  neither 
lessened  nor  weakened  the  resources  of  our  treo 
by  stripping  oil'  their  dead  or  dying  leaves  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  their  normal  time. 
The  rest  may  only  be  the  more  profound  and 
complete,  and  the  start  and  the  progress  all  the 
more  satisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  longer 
rest  enforced  on  our  fruit  trees  through  the  per- 
sistent drought  in  the  autumntide  as  well  as 
through  the  spring. 

But  the  rain  must  needs  be  coming,  and  how 
will  it  afi'ect  our  fruit  trees  ?  Our  first  exami- 
nation of  their  actual  condition  suggests  two 
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rellectiuna.  The  trees  need  rain,  that  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  them.  The  leaves  are  brown  and 
dry,  many  of  them  liave  already  fallen,  and  the 
buds,  both  fruit  and  wood-buds,  are  thinner 
and  smaller  than  usual.  Hut  these  are  small 
drawbacks— if  indeed  they  prove  drawbacks — 
contrasted  with  the  solid  advantages  of  the  fact 
that,  writing  generally  of  the  buds  of  our  fruit 
trees,  they  are  solidly  dormant  and  fast  asleep. 
Enough  buds  in  full  growth  and  brilliant  blos- 
som may  be  found  in  most  districts  to  make  a 
good  crop  of  newspaper  paragraphs.  liut, 
neverthele.ss,  the  buds  in  tlio  mass  are  rather 
more  than  less  dormant  than  usual  on  this  first 
day  of  October,  18113. 

While  the  drought  lasts  this  state  of  semi- 
safe  dormancy  will  continue.  The  drought  may 
be  said  to  have  lasted  up  till  now.  Cultivators 
who  have  had  occasion  to  disturb  the  roots  of 
their  fruit  trees  tiud  the  root*,  as  a  rule,  as 
dry  as  they  were  in  June.  The  rainfall  has 
hardly  as  yet  wetted  the  smallest  fibres  of 
the  roots.  There  has  been  no  penetrating 
downfall  to  touch  them  in  the  ma=s,  far  less  to 
soak  them  through.  Until  this  comes,  the  life, 
the  growth,  the  safety  of  our  fruit  trees  are 
in  the  keeping  of  the  persistent  drought. 
True,  the  buds  will  continue  abnormally  thin 
and  small,  but  what  of  that  I  It  is  a  long  call 
from  October  to  April  or  May,  and  all  these  quiet 
months  are  filling  times  for  plumping  up  the 
buds  to  full  size  before  they  break  into  leafage  or 
blossoming.  The  longer,  therefore,  the  rain  is  in 
coming  the  better  for  the  trees.  Provided  the 
buds  are  healthy  and  the  germs  of  life  are 
intact,  there  is  every  likelihood  they  will  he 
fully  furnished  with  vitality  and  material  suffi- 
cient for  forthcoming  crops  in  time.  The  com- 
ing rains  are  bound  to  plump  up  the  buds 
beyond  all  expectation.  The  cultivator's  chief 
danger  is  that  these  rains  will  till  the  trees  too 
full  and  plump  up  their  buds  too  soon  and  too 
far.  The  rains  are  needed  for  these  purposss, 
and  would  do  only  good  to  all  fruit  trees  now, 
only  for  fear  of  the  coming  frosts.  Biitasthe 
ratio  of  hardiness  in  fruit  trees  is  the  exact 
ratio  of  their  dormancy,  it  follows  that  it 
must  be  a  somewhat  risky  proceeding  to  en- 
courage a  free  circulation  of  the  sap  or  prodigal 
tilling  up  of  fruit  trees  with  vital  force  in  Octo- 
ber. Especially  must  this  be  dangerous  after 
such  a  long  spell  of  drought  as  we  have  not  yet 
quite  passed  through.  However,  should  a  wet 
and  mild  November  set  in,  we  might  do  some- 
thing to  protect  our  fruit  tree.s  from  the  .=evere 
frosts  which  may  follow  on  the  heels  of  the 
rain  by  cutting  ott'  part  of  the  supplies  through 
root  pruning. 

Most  experienced  fruit  growers  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  newly-planted  or  transplanted 
fruit  trees,  or  those  recently  root-pruned  winter 
more  safely  or  securely,  or  bloom  later  in  the 
following  spring  than  those  that  have  not  been 
disturbed.  Such  re.straining  influences  fre- 
quently suffice  to  save  our  fruit  crops.  Through 
the  accidents  of  the  seasons  our  fruit  trees  are 
just  now  in  a  very  critical  condition.  On  the 
verge  of  winter  the  trees  are  on  tlie  brink  of 
growth.  The  intense  heat  and  the  long  drought 
have  thrown  them  out  of  season.  Should  we 
have  early  frosts,  the  trees  will  be  forced  into 
semi-rest  or  kept  dormant  thrtmgh  cold,  and 
all  may  be  well  with  our  fruit  crops  in  18!U. 
Hut  should  the  coming  rains  force  growth  and 
flood  the  trees  with  sap  while  mild  weather 
prevails,  something  may  yet  be  done  to  arrest 
growth  through  cutting  ofi'  excessive  supplies 
of  sap  through  prompt  and  vigorous  root- 
pruning.  This  would  relax  the  pressure  on 
bursting  buds,  moderate  the  energy  of  vital 
force,  practically  increase   the   dormancy,  and 


so  augment  tho  hardiness   of   our    fruit  trees 
throughout  tho  approaching  winter. 

' '  U.  T.  F. 


Pear  Van  Mons  Leon  Lsclerc. — I  am  rather 
suvprised  that  this  liaiicUome  Pear  is  so  seldom 
noticed  in  The  Garden,  at  least  I  do  not  reniem- 
ber  to  have  observed  its  name  once.  It  is  a  very  line 
fruit  and  of  lirst-rate  quality,  at  least  this  season. 
I  gathered  a  fruit  from  a  cordon  (single)  which 
weighed  nearly  1  lb.  I  think  it  will  become  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  exhibition  Pears  when  better 
known. — T.  A. 

Apple  Chatley's  Kernel.— Does  any  reader 

of  The  Gaudun  know  anything  of  this  variety  ? 
In  a  garden  the  other  day  where  there  is  a  very 
fine  collection  of  fruit  trees,  my  attention  was 
called  to  this  Apple  as  being  an  excellent  late 
variety,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  also  of  fine  quality 
when  cooked. — Y.  A.  H. 

Apple  Ecklinville  Seedling. — My  experience 

with  Ecklinville  Seedling  is  very  similar  to  that 
detailed  by  "  W."  (p.  317),  and  I  note  also  tiiat 
buyers  are  beginning  to  fight  shy  of  it.  Very 
large  quantities  are  grown  hereabouts,  growers 
being  much  taken  with  its  wonderfully  liealihy 
and  fruitful  growth,  and  also  the  size  of  its  fruit. 
But  now  the  cry  out  is  that  it  is  too  soft  to  carry. 
I  had  a  lot  of  tine  fruit  this  season  greatly  injured 
by  hailstones,  as  where  the  fruits  were  marked, 
there  decay  very  quickly  set  in.  I  fancy  also  its 
cooking  qualities  are  vastly  over-rated.  Juicy  and 
of  good  flavour  it  may  be,  but  it  is  most  deceptive, 
as  I  know  of  no  other  variety  which  shrinks  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  appear  when  the  pie  or  pud- 
ding is  opened  as  if  hardly  any  fruit  had  been  put  in. 
Two  or  three  trees  are  enough  for  any  moderately- 
sized  garden. — Y.  A.  H. 

Figs  for  forcing — In  Mr.  Wythes'  excellent 
article  on  the  abuve  (page  olO)  he  asks  if  there 
are  not  various  forms  of  Brown  Turkey  Fig,  some 
far  superior  to  others.  I  think  most  gardeners  who 
have  grown  this  variety  will  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes' 
remarljs,  as  there  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  type 
of  Brown  Turkey  distributed  about  the  country. 
Its  fruit  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  the  true 
variety  and  not  produced  so  freely,  more  liable  to 
drop  and  of  very  poor  tiavour.  Tlie  true  variety  is 
stih  one  of  the  oest  Kigs  in  cultivation  for  either 
inside  or  outside  work.  On  a  wall  here  facing 
south-east  it  has  not  failed  to  bear  heavy  crops  of 
large  fruit  for  years,  and  is  now  (October  !))  ripen- 
ing up  a  very  good  second  crop;  in  fact,  several 
good  dishes  have  already  been  picked,  which  is  a 
very  unusual  occurrence  for  Figs  on  outside  walls 
quite  unprotected.  Writing  on  inferior  varieties  of 
Figs  reminds  me  that  the  same  remarks  as  above 
on  the  subject  apply  to  Keens' Seedling  Strawberry. 
A  very  poor  variety,  which  I  knew  as  a  youngster 
as  Sir  Harry,  is  frequently  bought  as  Keens'  Seed- 
ling. On  three  different  occasions  I  have  had  this 
practically  worthless  Strawberry  sent  me  as  Keens' 
Seedling.  When  at  Syon  House  at  the  end  of 
August  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Wythes  had  a  grand 
stock  of  the  true  variety  in  pots  for  forcing.— W. 

Bramley's  Seedling  Apple.— This  useful 
variety  was  admirably  lepresented  at  the  Earl's 
Court  show  recently  when  over  fifty  dishes  were 
exliibited  from  Southwell.  The  fruits  were  fine, 
even,  solid  specimens,  and  had  been  gathered  from 
standard  orchard  trees  which  were  said  to  have 
yielded  2'>,  'M,  and  even  40  pecks  of  Iti  lbs.  each 
per  tree.  The  variety  possesses  many  excellent 
qualities.  The  tree  lias  a  strong  constitution, 
makes  good  clean  growth,  is  free  from  canker, 
and  is  regular  in  cropping,  as  the  flowers  are 
seldom  injured  by  frost.  It  is  a  gojd  cooking 
Apple,  keeps  well  until  the  spring  months,  and 
with  ordinary  care  in  packing  it  can  be  sent  to  any 
distance  without  the  slightest  injury,  as  its  firm 
substance  and  skin  protect  it  to  some  extent  from 
the  bruises  which  so  readily  show  in  several  varie- 
ties, disfiguring  and  spoiling  them  for  sale  or  keep- 
ing. Several  accounts  have  been  given  at  different 
times,  but  the  following  is  the  most  authentic,  as 
it  comes  direct  from  Mr.  H.  Merryweather :    "  It  is 


a  chance  seedling,  raised  by  a  lady  named  Brails- 
ford,  but  she  did  not  live  to  see  the  tree  produce 
fruit.  The  garden  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bramley, 
who  soon  found  out  its  good  qualities  and  took 
some  scions  for  grafting  to  Mr.  Merryweather 
thirty  years  ago,  at  the  same  time  praising  it 
hijjhly.  A  stock  was  gradually  worked  up  and  the 
merits  of  the  variety  fully  established,  bat  years 
elapsed  before  it  became  known  out  of  the  district 
except  to  a  few,  who  turned  their  knowledge  to 
profitable  account.  It  was  first  brought  into  pro- 
minent notice  at  the  Chiswick  conference  in  lS.s:i, 
when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it, 
and  in  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then 
many  plantations  have  been  made  th  it  are  now 
yielding  handsome  returns  for  the  expenditure." — 
Observer. 


HOW  TO  TRANSPLANT  A  PEACH  TREE. 

Many  amateurs  would  like  to  be  able  to  grow 
a  few  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  suc- 
ceed if  only  they  go  the  right  way  to  work.  In 
the  tirst  place  it  must  be  thoroujhiy  understood 
that  they  will  do  no  good  under  the  shade  of 
Vines,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
successful  cultivation  of  both  Peaches  and 
Grapes  in  the  same  house.  High  back  walls 
of  either  lean-to  or  three-quarter  span-roofed 
houses  suit  Peaches  and  Nect;arines  well,  always 
provided  the  Vine  rods  are  not  less  than  5  feet 
apart  up  the  roof.  The  trees  do  remarkably 
well  when  trained  over  or  to  wires  strained  !) 
inches  to  18  inches  away  from  the  glass  of  the 
roof,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason 
why  a  tree  or  trees  should  not  share  a  roof  with 
Grape  Vines.  Instead,  however,  of  planting 
the  trees  along  the  front  similarly  to  Vines,  the 
better  plan  is  to  purchase  trees  with  stems 
long  enough  to  reach  the  roof  not  fir  from  the 
centre  of  the  house,  the  branches  spreading  in 
all  directions,  that  is  to  say  down  as  well  as  up 
the  roof.  It  is  not  ray  intention,  however,  lo 
enlarge  upon  Peach  culture  generally,  the 
original  idea  being  to  advise  owners  of  good- 
sized  trees  at  present  growing  against  open 
walls  how  they  may  transplant  these  to  a 
house  without  the  loss  of  a  crop  next  season. 
Not  a  few  amateurs'  fruit  houses — "  orchard 
houses  "  many  prefer  to  call  them — have  been 
constructed  against  walls  where  there  were  al- 
ready one  or  more  good-sized  Peach  trees,  and 
this  is  one  way  of  getting  a  good  return  for 
their  outlay  during  the  tirst  season.  Intending 
builders  who  cannot  well  cover  in  trees — and 
there  is  no  sense  in  constructing  a  house  at  in- 
convenient spots — may  do  the  next  best  thing, 
and  transplant  trees  to  where  they  have  built 
houses  or  intend  building.  Transplanting  the 
trees,  instead  of  having  an  ill  effect,  may  even 
prove  most  beneficial  to  them,  the  roots  having 
the  benetit  of  a  fresh  loamy  compost  being  soon 
followed  b}'  an  improvement  in  the  health  and 
productiveness  of  the  top-growth.  Very  much 
depends,  however,  upon  the  work  of  transplant- 
ing being  done  well.  The  best  times  for  doing 
it  is  either  in  the  autumn  before  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  or  directly  after,  or  else  in  the  sprin" 
just  when  the  buds  are  mnving.  I  have  already 
moved  several  trees  under  glass  while  yet  in 
full  leaf,  and  moat  of  those  in  the  open  will 
also  be  sufticiently  matured  for  lifting  before 
these  lines  are  in  print.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  comparatively  young,  strong-growinc 
trees,  the  younger  wood  in  this  case  being  soft 
and  green.  If  transplanting  is  attempted  while 
yet  the  young  wood  is  green  it  is  liable  to 
shrivel  badly,  and  all  such  trees  should  be  left 
where  they  are  till  nearlyall  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
In  the  case  of  trees  that  have  been  planted 
five  or  six  years,  or  say  long   enough  to  arrive 
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at  a  good  bearing  state,  the  young  wood  will  be 
quite  firm,  and  moving  now  will  be  followed  by 
a  re- commencement  of  root-action  before  the 
winter  arrives,  so  that  they  will  have  partially 
recovered  from  the  severe  check  given. 

Before  interfering  with  the  roots  first  pre- 
pare the  new  site  for  the  tree.  There  must  be 
no  cramping  up  of  the  roots  into  holes  much 
too  small  to  hold  them  properly.  If  a  wholly 
new  birder  is  not  made — and  it  is  not  always 
convenient  that  this  should  be  done — then  for 
each  fairly  large  tree  dig  a  circular  hole  with  a 
radius  of  about  2^  feet.  Throw  the  best  of  the 
top  soil,  unless  all  is  very  hard  and  poor,  on 
one  side,  and  wheel  away  any  bad  subsoil  there 
may  be  down  to  a  depth  of  30  inches.  Next 
throw  in  about  G  inches  of  brick  ends,  stones, 
clinkers,  cinders,  or  old  mortar  rubbish,  the 
coarsest  at  the  bottom  and  the  finest  at  the  top. 
If  the  site  is  badly  drained,  then  a  small  pipe 
drain  should  be  taken  from  each  station  to  the 
nearest  main  drain,  but  in  most  gardens  the 
ordinary  drainage  is  ample.  Over  the  drainage 
dispose  either  fresh  turves,  grass  downwards, 
or  else  some  strawy  litter,  and  on  this  form  the 
border.  Some  of  the  common  garden  soil  that 
was  reserved  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  the 
rest  of  the  soil  used  being  a  mixture  consisting 
principally  of  the  best  loam,  fibrous  if  possible, 
good  garden  soil,  a  little  old  mortar  rubbish 
or  pounded  chalk,  some  of  the  burnt  soil 
and  ashes  from  a  garden  slow  fire  or  "  smother," 
with  a  very  little  good  flaky  manure  being 
added,  this  latter  in  the  event  of  the  soil  being 
somewhat  poor.  A  compost  thus  formed  and 
well  mixed  would  grow  any  kind  of  fruit,  and 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  particular.  Place 
some  of  it  over  the  soil  in  the  hole  and  make  all 
firm. 

All   being  thus   in   readiness,  the  next  pro- 
ceeding ought  to  be  the  lifting  of  the  tree  or 
trees.     Commence  by  cutting  a  trench  4  feet  to 
5  feet  away  from  the  tree  to  be  moved  and  two 
spits  deep.    Then  gradually  undermine  and  fork 
away  the  soil  from  the  roots,  taking  the  greatest 
care  of  the  latter,  till  within   18  inches  of  the 
stem  cf  a  large  tree,  and  0  inches  nearer  if  not 
more  than  two  years  planted.     The  aim  ought 
to  be  to  preserve  a  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots 
about  1  foot  in  depth,  and  not  any  larger  gene- 
rally than  two  strong  men  can  lift  out  of  a  hole. 
Undermine   this  ball   so  as  to  leave  it  at  last 
resting  on  a  pedestal  of  soil.    Have  a  stout  board 
about  1  foot  in  width  and  rather  shorter  than 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  in  readiness  for  sliding 
the  ball  onto  directly  the  branches  of  the  tree 
are  loosened  from  the  wall.     If  the  tap  or  deep 
running  roots  have  been  cut  through,  no  difli- 
culty  will  be  experienced  in  sliding  the  ball  on 
to  the  board,  but  if  the  hole  has  not  been  kept 
cleared  of  loose  soil  and  the  tree  not  properly 
undermined,  there  will  be  no  getting  it  well  on  to 
the  board  without  greatly  locsening  or  breaking 
up    the   ball   of   soil.     With  the   latter   nicely 
balanced   on   a  board,  a   strong  man   at   each 
end  of    the    latter,    and  the    owner  steadying 
the   tree,  the  removal    to    the    fresh   site    will 
be   a    success.     Once   more    let    me    strongly 
advise   that  the   bottom  of   the  ball   be    made 
quite  flat,  and  also  that  the  top  soil,  in  which 
there  are  but  few  roots,  be  reduced  somewhat 
with  the  aid  of  a  pointed  stick  or  fork,  as,  un- 
less these  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  great  lumps  falling  away,  carrying 
valuable  roots  with  them.     Before  placing  the 
tree  in  the  fresh  site  see  that  there  is  enough 
soil  in  the  hole  to  raise  the  ball  slightly  above 
the  ordinary  level,  some  allowance  being  made 
for   sinking.     It  is  a  golden  rule  to  keep  the 
collars,  or  that  part  of  the  stem  where  the  top- 
most roots  are  connected,  slightly  above  the  or- 


dinary ground  level,  those  that  are  much  deeper 
never  thriving  so  well,  the  disease  known  as 
the  "yellows"  being  a  frequent  outcome  of 
too  deep  planting.  After  the  tree  has  been 
carefully  slid  ofl'the  board  and  is  deposited  well 
back  against  the  wall,  or  in  the  exact  position 
desired,  spread  out  the  roots  and  then  do  what 
trimming  of  these  is  necessary.  Cut  out  all  the 
badly  bruised  or  broken  roots,  and  cleanly 
shorten  the  broken  ends  of  all  the  rest, 
this  being  done  to  facilitate  healing.  Do  not 
throw  soil  on  to  the  roots  in  a  haphazard 
fashion,  thereby  driving  them  all  closely  to- 
gether, but  dispose  the  latter  in  diflerent  layers, 
and  very  much  as  they  start  from  the  stem. 
Surround  all  with  some  of  the  finest  of  the  soil, 
the  topmost  only  being  just  covered.  Give  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  this  well  settling  down 
the  soil,  and  next  day  level  over  the  rest  of 
the  soil,  the  top  tier  of  roots  not  being  buried 
more  than  2  inches  deep.  At  first  the  trees 
should  only  be  lightly  fastened  to  the  wall  or 
trellis,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  the  mass  of  soil 
will  be  certain  to  settle  somewhat.  When  trees 
are  transplanted  before  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
flagging  is  apt  to  take  place  on  bright  days,  and 
a  little  shade  and  frequent  overhead  syringiuga 
will  be  necessary  by  way  of  a  preventive.  The 
time  has  also  arrived  for  transplanting  or  regu- 
lating the  distances  of  trees  against  open 
walls.  Very  much  the  same  methods  should 
be  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  any  moved  to  a 
house,  the  advice  to  keep  the  collars  high  being 
carefully  observed,  and  a  mulch  of  strawy 
manure  given  after  first  the  watering  and  then 
the  final  addition  of  soil  have  been  made. 

M.  H. 


Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pear. — The  fine  quali- 
ties of  this  Pear  are  becoming  gradually  known, 
but  It  is  destined  to  become  far  more  popular  than 
it  is  at  present.  Many  of  the  leading  fruit  growers 
andexhibitors  have  proved  its  merits, and  most  first- 
class  collections  now  include  specimens,  but  it  has 
made  but  little  way  with  those  who  are  specially 
concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  for  sale,  and 
perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  that  charac- 
terises so  many  fine  Pears.  It  does  not  apply  to 
this  variety,  howerer,  with  so  much  force,  and 
wherever  a  moderately  warm  and  sheltered  position 
can  be  devoted  to  Doyenne  du  Cornice  good  results 
may  be  safely  anticipated.  In  the  Channel  Islands 
it  has  been  planted  largely  by  at  least  one  grower, 
and  both  from  there  and  France  grand  fruits  are 
now  finding  their  way  into  Covent  Garden  Market, 
and  will  probably  do  so  throughout  October  and 
November.  In  quality  this  Pear  is  unsurpassed, 
the  flavour  is  dehcious,  and  fine  even  fruits  weigh- 
ing over  1  lb.  each  can  be  grown  on  dwarf  trees  on 
the  Quince  stock,  which  seems  to  suit  it  best.  The 
fruit  is  rather  more  turbinate  in  form  than  that  of 
Duchesse  d'Angoulume,  being  broad  and  flattened 
at  the  apex  ;  the  colouring  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
Louise  Bonne,  but  not  so  deep. — Observer. 

It  asked  to  name  the  best  all-round  Pear 

that  I  know,  I  should  name  the  above.  It  is  equal  in 
flavour  to  the  famous  Marie  Louise,  and  will  suc- 
ceed either  on  a  wall  or  in  the  open.  It  allowed 
to  hang  or  the  trees  as  lorg  as  possible,  the  fruit 
will  keep  until  the  end  of  November.  Some  trees 
trained  as  cordons  annually  give  us  some  grand 
fruit,  many  of  them  over  1  lb.  each,  but  the 
heaviest  crops  are  borne  by  our  bush  trees.  When 
01  her  trees  have  failed  to  crop,  Doyennfi  du  Cornice 
has  alwajs  had  a  fair  to  heavy  load,  excelling  such 
prolific  varieties  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  in  that  respect.  As  a  market 
Pear  it  fetches  a  very  good  price  if  put  on  tlie 
market  in  a  fresh  and  attractive  state,  and  buyers 
that  have  purchased  once  soon  inquire  for  more  of 
the  same  kind.  With  such  fruit  the  home  grower 
need  tear  no  competition,  as  the  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply.  I  find  that  this  Pear 
succeeds  best  and  gives  the  best  crop  of  fruit  if  the 


trees  are  lightly  pruned,  merely  thinning  out  any 
weak  or  crossed  shoots  and  shortening  back  any 
growths  that  tend  to  throw  the  head  out_  of 
b.ilance.  If  c^re  were  taken  that  every  portion 
of  the  tree  had  plenty  of  light  and  air  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wood  and  buds,  little  or  no  root- 
pruning  would  be  required  to  bring  trees  into  a 
fruitful  state. — W. 


PLUMS  FOR  MARKET. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  vast 
quantities  of  Plums  have  arrived  in  this  country 
from  the  Continent,  in  spite  of  heavy  crops  and 
low  prices  realised  at  our  best  markets.  Un- 
fortunately, the  actual  grower  does  not  obtain 
so  much  for  good  fruit  as  he  ought  to  do.  This 
year  the  first  Victorias  only  sold  for  about  Os. 
per.  cwt,  or  say  Id.  per  lb.,  while  the  consumer 
had  to  pay  double  and  treble  that  price  for  the 
same  fruit.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that 
growers  do  not  put  their  fruit  on  the  market 
in  the  best  form  to  secure  the  highest  value, 
the  same  people  urging  the  producer  to  pack 
his  finest  Plums  in  shallow  boxes  tastefully, 
each  box  to  contain  two  or  three  dozen  fruits. 
If  such  advisers  would  only  start  fruit  growing 
and  put  their  theories  into  actual  practice,  they 
would  alter  their  statements  or  advice  consider- 
ably. With  many  other  growers  1  have  tried  the 
system,  and  have  always  found  it  did  not  pay, 
but  was  an  actual  loss,  the  box  and  tissue 
paper  costing  as  much  as  the  Plums  realised. 
The  best  mode  of  packing  that  I  know  is  to 
use  the  ordinary  half  sieve,  putting  a  thin  lining 
of  soft  hay  or  similar  material  at  the  bottom 
and  round  the  sides,  covering  the  whole  with 
clean  paper  and  allowing  a  aufticient  quantity 
of  paper  to  hang  over  the  sides  to  turn  over 
the  fruit  when  the  half  sieve  is  full.  Then  the 
paper  is  turned  over  and  a  little  straw  or 
bracken  is  placed  on  the  top  and  two  pliable 
sticks  are  crossed  over  the  top  securely,  the 
fruit  being  rolled  as  it  were  in  paper,  and  the 
sticks  keeping  all  tight,  they  arrive  in  the 
market  looking  as  fresh  as  if  just  picked  from 
the  trees  ;  consequently  the  highest  prices  are 
made.  Large  packages  for  Plums  are  objection- 
able, as  the  bottom  fruit  becomes  crushed,  and 
if  allowed  to  stand  a  day  or  two  without  un- 
packing, sweating  sets  in,  and  the  whole  very 
soon  decay. 

Early  Prolific  is  still  the  most  profitable  of 
all  Plums,  as  it  always  meets  with  a  good  sale, 
and  the  trees  being  relieved  of  their  fruit 
about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August, 
they  have  ample  time  to  recover  from  any 
weakness  in  producing  a  crop  and  form  plenty  of 
fruit-buds  for  the  next  season.  The  Czar  is  a 
fine  market  Plum,  as  it  comes  into  use  as  soon 
as  the  Early  Prolific  is  over  and  before  the  Vic- 
toria is  ready,  thus  filling  up  a  gap  in  the  suc- 
cession. The  trees  are  also  very  prolific,  vigor- 
ous, and  grow  into  good  shape.  No  doubt  the 
Victoria  is  the  moat  popular  of  all  Plums  and 
the  most  largely  planted  for  market,  but  it  is 
an  open  question  if  there  is  not  danger  of  the 
markets  becoming  glutted  in  the  near  future 
with  this  fine  variety  ;  it  has  been  planted  by 
thousands  in  counties  suitable  for  fruit  culture, 
and  it  will  be  wiser  to  not  put  in  such  large 
quantities  for  the  future,  but  rely  more  on 
varieties  that  will  come  into  use  before  or  after 
the  Victoria.  Pond's  Seedling  with  me  is  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  preceding 
and  realises  good  prices,  as  Plums  are  getting 
less  plentiful  at  that  time  and  the  demand  is 
improved.  Another  advantage  of  Pond's  Seed- 
ling is  the  fruit  will  keep  a  week  or  so  in  good 
condition  after  it  is  ripe.  On  some  soils  the  tree  is 
not  so  prolific  as  could  be  wished,  but  on  the 
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majority  of  soils  it  is  very  free,  the  fruit  of 
extra  size  hthI  si)lendicl  colour.  Where  P<in(rs 
Seedling  will  not  succeed  properly  Cox's  Em- 
peror or  Denbigh  Seedling  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  do  so,  and  come  into  use  about  the  same 
time.  The  fruit  is  large,  varying  from  oval  to 
round,  of  a  deep  red  in  colour,  and  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  a  mag- 
nificent Plum  for  home  consumption,  but  not 
very  profitable  for  market,  being  too  shy  in  bear- 
ing, and  though  such  a  late  Plum  this  does  not 
compensate  for  its  light  crop.  A  great  number 
of  varieties  of  Plums  are  not  advisable  for 
market,  rather  a  few  sorts  well  known  to  be 
suitable  to  the  district  and  in  demand  in  the 
market.  Not  only  with  Plums,  but  with 
Apples,  Pear.*,  Ac,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
plant  too  many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  of 
little  or  no  market  \alue,  and  consequently 
entail  a  serious  loss.  W- 


Pear  Souvenir  du  Congres.— This  Pear  with 
me  is  far  superior  to  its  parent,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  as  it  crops  more  heavily  both  on  walls 
and  on  bush  trees  in  the  open.  The  fruit  attains  a 
larger  size,  is  of  a  more  attractive  colour  and  does 
not  go  bad  so  quickly  in  the  centre.  Very  heavy 
fruit  of  a  beautiful  rosy  colour  on  the  sunny  side 
may  be  secured  by  liberal  feeding,  and  I  have  never 
yet  tasted  a  Pear  that  was  inferior  in  flavour  owing 
to  its  size ;  in  fact,  rather  the  reverse.  A  large 
well  grown  fruit  is  generally  of  much  better 
quality  than  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  vatiety, 
and  appreciated  accordingly  by  employers. — W. 

Apple  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.— This  is  a 
good  early  cooking  Apple,  and,  as  far  as  appearance 
goes,  I  think  it  is  the  prettiest  of  all.  The  quality 
is  also  excellent  when  cooked.  In  growth  the  tree 
is  very  free  and  of  remarkably  fruitful  habit.  One 
or  two  trees,  however,  are  enough  for  private  use, 
as  the  fruit  does  not  keep  very  long  and  is  best 
when  used  from  the  tree.  As  stated  by  "  W.,"  it 
shows  its  bruises  very  quickly,  so  requires  very 
careful  handling.  It  makes  a  fine  standard  and 
comes  very  quickly  into  bearing. — Y.  A.  H. 

Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop. — This  is   one  cf 

the  best  Plums,  and  certainly  has  been  the  most 
profitable  this  season.  There  is  no  fear  of  a 
market  glut  when  this  Plum  is  ripe  ;  consequently 
it  will  always  realise  a  good  price.  Another  great 
advantage  is  that  it  comes  too  late  for  the  wasps, 
as  in  most  seasons  the  fruit  will  hang  on  the  trees 
till  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  Birds  are  very  par- 
tial to  the  buds.  From  a  tree  in  the  garden  I  have 
never  secured  a  crop,  ;ind  I  suppose  nothing  short 
of  netting  will  save  the  buds,  but  in  the  open  plan- 
tation the  young  bushes  have  been  heavily  laden. 
,  — E.  W.  B. 

Nectarine  Darwin. — This  delicious  Nectarine 
desirves  more  extended  culture  that  at  present,  as 
the  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth,  a  very  free  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  of  large  size  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. For  early  or  midseason  forcing  it  has  no 
superior,  and  during  the  eight  years  I  have  grown 
it  no  failure  has  occurred.  A  dish  of  this  variety 
in  a  collection  of  fruit  will  carry  a  full  number  of 
points,  and  in  a  single  dish  class  it  will  be  dillicult 
to  excel.  At  the  Shrewsbury  show  a  fine  di^h  of 
Darwin  took  first  honours  in  a  spirited  competi- 
tion.—W. 

Pear  Thompson's —This  variety  was  one  of 
those  selected  by  the  editor  of  The  Garden  a 
few  seasons  back  as  being  worthy  of  being  placed 
in  his  list  of  standard  Pears  for  Britain,  sure 
evidence  of  its  high  quality.  My  rtason  for  just 
now  calling  attention  to  it  is  to  note  how  adunr- 
ably  it  is  adapted  for  growing  as  an  orchard 
standard,  as  very  few  of  the  higher  quality  Pears 
will  conform  to  this  mode  of  culture.  In 
fact,  I  find  that  to  bring  out  the  character  of  the 
variety  a  more  natural  growth  appears  recessary, 
as  under  this  form  the  tree  is  most  fruitful,  the 
flavour  also  being  first-rate.     As  a  bush  on  the 


Quince  stock  it  will  not  succeed  at  all,  the  growth 
being  quite  stunted.  Marie  Louise  will  not  suc- 
ceed at  all  witb  me  in  the  open,  the  ends  dying 
hack  in  the  winter,  but  Thompson's  does  splendidly. 
Its  ratural  season  of  ripening  is  November,  but 
this  year  it  will  be  a  little  earlier.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  this  cannot  be  strictly  classed 
as  a  vinous-flavoDied  Pear,  having  more  of  a 
honeyed  sweetness,  so  it  might  not  suit  al'.  palates. 
—A.  il.  ,S. 

Pear  Beurre  Superfln. — This  is  very  fine  this 
season,  the  fruits  being  of  a  good  size  and  the 
flavour  also  superb.  I  also  notice  that  the  fruits 
are  more  russetty  than  usual.  I  allowed  the  fruits 
to  hang  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible,  knowing 
that  this  is  a  variety  that  does  not  deteriorate  in 
quality  when  allowed  to  hang.  With  me  it  suc- 
ceeds the  best  on  a  west  wall,  but  further  south 
it  does  well  in  the  open.  As  a  cordon  it  succeeds 
well,  being  admirably  adapted  for  growing  under 
this  form  of  culture  either  against  a  wall  or  against 
a  trellis  in  the  more  southern  counties.  It  is  often 
ofTered  as  a  standard,  but  I  never  yet  met  with 
it  succeeding  well  under  this  method,  the  fruits 
being  small  and  not  nearly  so  freely  produced  as 
when  the  tree  is  grown  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions.— Y.  S. 


PRUNING  :  SHALL  ^YE  LOP  OR  THIN } 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — If  anyone  desires  to  read  a  suggestive 
sermon  on  this  subject,  I  would  recommend  him 
to  peruse  carefully  the  first  article  on  Apples 
in  the  second  volume  of  "The  Fruit  Grower's 
Guide"  (Wright)  just  issued.  Before  dealing 
with  the  article  here,  however,  it  is  needful  to 
recapitulate  a  bit.  Since  the  articles  on  the 
extension  system  appeared  in  The  Garden 
about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  afterwards  in 
book  form  from  your  ofhce,  a  good  deal  has 
happened.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  extension  system  had  no 
defined  existence,  never  having  been  previously 
described  in  books  on  fruit  culture,  nor  found 
a  place  in  them.  I  am  speakiiig  just  now  of 
A]iples  and  Pears  more  particularly.  Since 
The  Garden  dealt  with  the  subject,  it  has, 
however,  been  often  enough  discussed  in  the 
gardening  papers.  Some  have  condemned  ex- 
tension out  and  out  ;  some  adopted  what  they 
cautiously  described  as  a  "  mean  between  the 
two  extremes,"  not  being  quite  sure  on  which 
side  of  the  fence  to  sit  just  at  the  time,  especially 
those  who  were  committed  to  extreme  restric- 
tion beforehand.  A  few — wise  in  their  genera- 
tion— adopted  extension  here  and  there  at  once, 
and  now  you  can  hardly  go  in  any  direction 
without  meeting  good  examples  of  the  system 
which  is  fast  superseding  every  other.  True, 
there  is  still  some  reluctance  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  acknowledge  the  situation,  hut  the  facts 
are  too  strong  to  be  ignored  ;  and  while  the  exten- 
sion .system  is  advocated  and  its  merits  acknow- 
ledgeei,  no  one  need  minel  very  much  the  occa- 
sionally transparent  device  of  writers  disguis- 
ing their  obligations  under  new  names,  however 
questionable  such  a  course  may  be  in  itself,  es- 
pecially in  writers  whom  we  know  have  studiously 
thro%vn  cold  water  on  the  system  before  and 
lauded  to  the  skies  those  practices  which  they 
now  condemn.  In  what  I  think  Mr.  Iggulden 
has  called  the  "  pioneer  "  papers  in  The  Garden 
by  an  e.xtension-trained  Apple  or  Pear  tree  was 
meant  and  described  a  tree  that  was  "  permitted, 
under  proper  guidance,  to  extend  itself  naturally 
and  to  grow.  Sec,"  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  I 
proceed,  that  this  is  exactly  the  tree  that  is  now 
coming  to  the  front  with  quite  a  high  character 
for  yeneral  utility. 

The  "  Fruit  Grower's  Guide"  does  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, so  much  aim  at  advocating  particular 


systems  as  it  does  at  simply  describing  faith 
fully  the  merits  of  each  and  their  application. 
In  the  chapter  on  Apples  (applicable  also  to 
Pears)  three  systems  of  training  are  described 
that  I  purpose  alluding  to  here.  These  are  the 
much  "  restricted  pyramid,"  the  "  ordinary 
bush,"  and  the  "open  bush.''  The  "  ordinary 
bush  "  appears  to  be  a  hybriel  that  I  confess 
never  to  have  seen  before,  unless  it  happened 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  ntglecteel  pyramid,  of 
which  Mr.  Wright's  fig.  .')  is  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation. I  would  like  to  know  what  particu- 
lar niche  this  abortion  is  supposed  to  fill  in  the 
fruit  garden  and  where  the  author  discovered  it, 
but  the  next  edition  would  be  much  improved 
by  its  omission,  anel  with  that  it  may  be  dis- 
missed here. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  "  open  bush," 
or,  in  better  understood  parlance,  the  naturally 
formed  extension-trained  dwarf  tree.  An  actual 
portrait  oi  a  tree  of  this  kind  is  given,  and  is,  I 
believe,    the    only    figure     of    its    kind    ever 
published,  except  the  photo  described  in  The 
Garden  articles  of  an  Apple  tree  "  naturally 
inclined  to  grow  in  an  open  manner,"  of  the  same 
age  or  thereabout,  and  which,  but  for  the  differ- 
ence  in    kind   and  time   of    year,    might    well 
stand  for  the  twin-brother    <f    fig.    7  or  8  in 
"The  Guide."     It   is  the  position  assigned  to 
this  open  bush  or  extension-trained  tree,  and 
its  comparison  with  the  pyramid  and  other  re- 
strictive trained  forma,  that  I  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention   to.      First,    however,    it     should     be 
pointed   out   that  the  term  "  bush  "  does  no'; 
clearly  denote  the  kind  of  tree  now  catalogued 
by  Mr.   Wright,  because  a  bush    tree    can  be, 
and  sometimes  is,  just  as   ea.sily  subjected  to 
the  restrictive  method  of  pruning  as  a  pyramid, 
and    it  was  to  distingiush    the    one    from  the 
other  that    the   better  term   "extension"  was 
adopted,   and  I   notice  that  Mr.    Wright  very 
properly  uses  the  words  "  restriction  "  and  "  ex- 
tension "    in   his    instructions    as   regards    the 
branches.     So  far  as  I  am  aware,  INIr.  Wright's 
pretty  little  extension-grown  Apple  tree  (p.   14) 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  English   books  ac- 
knowledged in   his  preface,  and  I  take  it  it  is 
an  original  portrait.     The  simplicity  of  the  ex- 
tension system,  as  applied  to  Apples  and  Pears, 
has  often  been  dwelt  on  in  The  Garden,  and 
it   speaks  volumes   on   this   point    that  in  the 
"  Fruit  Guide  "  two  simple  cuts  and  two  para- 
graphs suffice  to  make  the  whole  system  clear 
to  anybody,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  a  de- 
scription ol  the  advantages  of  the  system  that 
completely  cuts  the  ground  from  beneath  the 
feet   of    the   restricted   pyramid    and    its  near 
neighbours.     In   fact,  Mr.   Wright  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  reason  for   the   latter's  exist- 
ence   except  it   be    in  the  eyes  of    those  who 
prefer  to  grow  their  trees  in  the  shape  of  candle 
extinguishers,  with  all  the   attendant   trouble. 
Why  Mr.  Wright  under  these  circumstances  has 
devoted     some    ten    pages,    twelve     elaborate 
figures  and  nearly  sixty  references  to  particular 
"  quips  anel  cranks' in  the  training  of  the  rr- 
.stricted  pyramid  is  beyond  my  comprehension, 
more  especially  as  he  gives  the  pyramid  no  cha- 
racter for  utility  worth  recording  ;  whereas,  his 
description  of  the  "  bush  "  form  is  worth  giving 
in  full.     First  of  all,   the  portrait  of    the  tree 
given  shows  an  example  in  which  hardly  any 
more  pruning  is  required  than  the  shortenirg 
of  the  tops    of    the    wobbly  branches   and    no 
training   at   all,  and  the  tree  delineated,  aged 
iline    yrars   '^  I'rvm  ilic  ntoide/p,"  shows  en  the 
.side  next  to   the    spectator  nearly  four   dozm 
fine  large   Apples  :    whereas,   the  figure  cf  an 
"advanced"   ]  yramid — a    "restrictitl    tree   in 
bearing  ' — m.akes  no  pretensions  to  equal  this. 
In  short,  I  can  cenceive  of  ncthirg  more  likely 
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to  frighten  the  learner  from  the  study  of  a 
stupid  system  of  culture  than  the  chapter  on 
pyramid  training  in  the  "  Fruit  Grower's 
Guide,''  although,  in  the  multitude  of  diagrams 
and  references  to  operations  given,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  are  more  than  are  necessary  to 
make  the  system  understood  as  long  practised 
by  its  advocates. 

The  character  given  to  the  general  "bush" 
or  extension  form  of  tree  by  Mr.  Wright  is  as 
follows  :    "  Bush  Apple  trees  are  the  simplest 

and  most  easily  managed  of  all  forms 

They  are  especially  adopted  for  small  (jardens, 
generally  very  productive,  ami  require  but 
little  spnee,  affording  much  interest  and  enjoy- 
able, profitable  occupation.  For  planting  m 
borders  along  the  sides  of  paths  they  are  orna- 
mented and  readily  accessible  for  manipulating 
the  growths  and  supplying  all  cultural  necessi- 
ties." Keferring  to  the  ''open  bush,'' he  con- 
tinues :  "  These  trees  are  principally  employed 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  principles  upon 
which  they  are  managed  are,  fir.st,  allowing  va- 
rieties  to    assume    their   natinrd  forms;  second, 

reducing  priiniiKj  to  a  minimum Such 

trees  are  equally  adapted  for  garden  and  field 
culture.  They  are  excellent  for  cottagers  and 
persons  generally  who  are  not  skilled  in  the  art 
of  training,  and  who  cannot  devote  a  great 
amount  of  time  to  their  trees.'  Fig.  8  repre- 
sents this  form — three  year- old  from  a  maiden 
—  with  the  heavy  crop  of  fruit  btfore  men- 
tioned. Now  in  this  description  every  good 
quality  that  the  restrictive  -  trained  pyramid 
possesses  is  given,  with  the  additional  advantpges 
that  the  "  natural  form"  is  much  more  prolific, 
better  for  commercial  purposes,  and,  according 
to  the  measure  assigned  to  it  in  the  "  Fruit 
Grower's  Guide "  in  the  shape  of  illustrations 
and  space,  &c.,  it  is  just  about  ten  times  easier 
to  manage.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  T 
welcome  the  author  of  the  "  P'ruit  Growei's 
Guide  "  as  one  of  the  champions  of  the  new 
p(  hool.  There  is  just  one  hitch  here  that  wants 
explaining,  and  that  is  the  remarkable  difl'er- 
piice  between  Mr.  Wright's  opinions  on  "traili- 
ng in  the  abstract  and  training  in  practice  " 
How  does  he  reconcile  his  opening  statement  in 
the  second  vol.,  that  cultivated  Apple  trees  "  if 
lefo  to  Nature  assume  forms  not  pleasing  and 
proportions  exceeding  the  limits  available  for 
them  "  with  the  words  italicised  in  the  above 
quotations!  J.  S.  W. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


THE  JAVA  HYBRID  RHODODENDRONS. 

Go  when  one  will  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea,  flowers  of  this  valuable  class  cf 
Rhododendrons  will  always  be  .seen,  and  every 
year  their  value  is  more  clearly  shown.  They 
have  no  rivals  amongst  those  plants  which  re- 
quire an  intermediate  course  of  treatment  ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  there  anything  to  approach  them  dur- 
ing this  the  dullest  seas  ih  of  the  year  either 
among  stove  plants  or  those  that  only  require 
the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse.  We  fre- 
quently see  some  twenty  or  more  trusses  shown 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings, 
but  the  efl'ect  of  a  large  number  can  only  be 
partially  imagined  in  comparison  when  seen 
upon  the  plants.  These  most  distinct  and  orna- 
mental Rhododendrons  have  undoubtedly  a 
brilliant  future  in  store  for  them.  There  is 
already  a  great  call  for  the  better- linown  kinds, 
but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  many  more  will 
be  grown  in  the  near  future  than  in  the  past. 
Once  their  culture  is  more  thoroughly  under- 


stood, and  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all, 
their  cultivation  will  considerably  increase. 
They  have  this  most  decided  qualification  in 
their  favour,  i.e.,  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
common  flowers,  nor  will  they  be  met  with  in 
every  florist's  window  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Their  very  appearance  when  in  flower,  as  seen 


nosegays  as  represented  by  Aurora  Boreale  and 
Gloire  Lyonnaise.  These  throw  very  fine  trusses 
of  flower  with  individual  pips  of  immense  size, 
some  of  them  measuring  nearly  3  inches  across  ; 
flowers,  too,  of  good  substarce,  not  the  light  flimsy 
petals  of  such  sorts  as  Stella,  Bonfire  and  other 
old  varieties.  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering 
may  be  propagated  in  March,   single  cuttings  in 


in  the  many  varied  shades— from  pure  white  to  g.jnp^  ^^Is.  These  may  be  transfirred  to  G-inch 
the  richest  and  deepest  crimson,  the  lovely  tints  pots  so  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  using  a  com- 
of  orange,  the  full  and  deep  (also  pale)  yellows,  i  post  that  is  nearly  all  a  friable  loam,  the  object 
and  the  delicate  shades  of  pink  gives  such  va-  being  to  secure  through  the  summer  a  short, 
riety  as  to  betoken  a  decided  superiority  in  '  stocky  growth.  Keep  all  the  flowers  off  until  the 
everyway.  There  is  also  a  great  diversity  in  beginning  of  September,  when  they  may  be  allowed 
the  kinds  now  in  cultivation.  Some  have  large  to  stand,  and  stimulants  can  then  be  freely  em- 
flowers,  and  trusses  too,  looking  splendid  upon  ployed.  The  plants  should  be  in  their  winter 
the  plant,  while  others  are  comparatively  ,  <iy''^'"'<'.''^  ^'^°?V*>^*^"''^  ^"^^"^ '°  '''^'^  ™°°'''^-  ^ 
small;  hence  they  are   most  useful  for  button-    f^""  "^''^  P^'J^k"  ^""1^  ^^''P°'<"^  *»  tl\«  ^°"  ^-^''^ 

hole  bouquets  and  sprays.  Then  there  are  the  •'L"",h!f  Jl'LvrS"?  t  1  '"""'i'"-  i  ""  ''^'?h 
,     ,,       '  ■  ..         ,r,  •;     .     ,        ..       ■    „  like  that  we  nave  lu't  experienced— I  mean  with 

double  varieties  which  last  a  long  time  in  flower,  ^^ount  of  sunshine    and  a  hot,    scorching 

each  pip  of  the  larger  sorts  rivalling  a  Tuberose  temperature— it  is  advisable  to  shade  lightly,  say 
bloom  m  size.  Added  to  these,  there  are  those  ^ith  thin  tiffany,  for  a  few  hours  during  the  middle 
of  the  multicolor  section.  These  are  quite  dis-  of  the  day  to  prevent  the  plants  drjing  out  so 
tinct  from  the  foregoing  ;  the  individual  trusses  quickly. — E.  Bueeell,  Claremont. 
are  smaller,  but  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  very  Dwarf  Abutiions.— A  great  many  garden  va- 
compact — more  like  that  of  an  Azalea.  They  rieiies  of  Abutilon  are  apt  to  run  up  tall  and  naked 
flower  freely,  even  plants  in  3-inch  and  4-inch    at  the  base,  but  still  there  are  among  them  some 

forms  much  dwarfer  than 
others,  and  a  couple  sent 
from  the  Continent  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago 
are  thedwarfest  and  most 
free  flowering  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  They 
are  roseum  compactum 
and  Viud  compactum, 
the  flowers  of  the  former 
being  soft  rose,  and  of  the 
other  bright  red.  They 
will  both  branch  freely 
when  not  more  than  a  foot 
high, and  rroduceanabun- 
dance  of  floweis  not  only 
on  the  cet.tral  or  main 
stem,  but  a'so  on  the  side 
shoots  at  the  same  time. 
For  small  greenhouses 
these  two  Abutiions  are 
very  useful,  for  effective 
little  plants  can  be  grown 
in  pots  .')  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  it  was  a  pleas- 
ing group  of  them  grown 
in  this  way  that  suggested 
this  note.  A  few  good 
varieties  are  very  useful 
pots.  These  were  obtained  by  crossing  the  for  flowering  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but 
Java  hybrids  with  R.  multicolor,  a  species  there  are  far  too  many  names  to  be  met  with  in 
from  Sumatra.  The  vari-ty  (Mrs.  Heal)  here  some  nursery  lists,  as  the  range  in  colour  among 
figured  belongs  to  the  multicolor  section.  The  "^e™  '«  really  not  great.— T. 
parents  are  Rhododendrou  multicolor,  with  a  Siphocampylos  Humboldtianus.— This  has 
lemon-coloured  flower,  and  R.  Princess  Beatrice,  been  referred  to  as  a  summer-flowering  plant,  but 
a  javauico-jasminiflorum  hybrid,  the  flowers  a  '  while  it  often  does  bloom  at  that  time,  there  are 
pale  yellow,  sufl'used  with  pink  and  a  light  really  very  few  subjects  to  which  the  term  perpetual 
pink  centre.  This  is  the  only  pure  white  kind  !  blooming  might  be  more  appropriately  applied.  It 
amongst  the  Java  or  Sumatra  hybrids.  It  is  of  is  a  member  of  a  large  genus  (for  according  to  the 
free  growth  and  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  and  a  very  '  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  it  consists  of  nearly 
profuse  bloomer.  Plants  in  3-inch  and  4-inch  Ifll  species),  and  among  them  are  several  very 
pots  flower  freely.  J.   H.        Pretty   flowering  plants.    That  under  notice    (S 

'  Humboldtianus)  forms  a  freely  branched  plant  ot 

a  half-shrubby  character,  and  when  grown  in  f  ots 
The  zonal  Pelargonium  house. —No  brighter  it  is  usually  "as  a  neat  little  bush  clothed  with 
display  ot  colour  riglit  away  from  lUichaelmas  to  dark  green  leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  freely  borne 
Christmas  even  from  Chrysanthemums  is  obtained  on  the  points  of  every  shoot.  They  are  somewhat 
than  that  to  be  found  in  the  above  structure,  tubular  in  shape  and  ot  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
always  supposing  the  temperature  is  maintained  with  the  interior  of  the  throat  yellow.  Plants  of 
at  a  sufficient  height.  Amateurs  starting  the  this  Siphocampylos  will  often  bloom  throughout 
winter  culture  of  Pelargoniums  are  apt  to  make  a  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  entire  autuun, 
mistake  in  this  matter,  and  to  imagine  that  simply  ;  and  well  on  into  the  winter.  It  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
keeping  out  frost  is  all  that  is  required  ;  whereas,  cult  to  strike  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  flowers  and  the  shoots  taken  during  the  spring  months.  A  soil 
plants  in  good  health  a  mean  temperature  of  close  consisting  ot  loam  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  leaf- 
on  55"  is  necessary  with  the  house  always  rather  mould  ard  silver  sand  will  suit  it  perfectly.  So  free- 
on  the  dry  side.  To  the  admirable  varieties  in  the  flowering  is  it,  that  when  the  young  plants  are  re- 
double and  round-flowered  single  sections  adapted  quired  to  grow  freely  the  blooms  should  be  pinched 
for  tl.is   woik  must  row  be  added  the  gigantic   off  in  order  to   encourage  growth,   for  they  wil 


Rhododendron  vudlicolor  Mrs.  Heal. 
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often  flower  even  in  the  cutting  pots.  Grown  in 
suspended  baskets,  too,  it  does  well,  and  in  this  wav 
displays  the  bright  coloured  blossoms  to  great  ad- 
vantage. An  ally  of  the  above  and  another  con- 
tinuous flowering  plant  is  Centropogon  Lncyanus, 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  SiphocaiiipUos  betuhu- 
rolius  and  Centroi)ogon  fastuosus.  '  The  long 
curved  flowers  of  C.  Lucyanus  are  of  a  bright  rosy 
carmine  colour,  very  telling  at  all  seasons,  but 
rspecially  so  during  the  dark  days  of  winter.— 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

October  24. 
Comparisons  are  at  times  very  difficult  to  make 
.k'  'i  J?  extreuiely  doubtful  if  ever  during  the  time 
n  -M  un'  ^t^  ''^''^  ■'*  fortnightly  meetings  in  the 
UriU  Hall  a  better  display  in  all  respects  has  been 
at  any  one   time  seen  there.     It  mattered  not  to 
what  particular  branch  of  horticulture  one  turned 
his   attention,  each  was  represented    thoroughly 
well  both  in  quantity  and  quality.     Four  tables  as 
long  as  coil  d  be  arranged  for  in  the  body  of  the 
hall  were  hlled  to  overflowing,  whilst  another  ex- 
tended around  the  other  end  with  several   exhibits 
as  well  upon  the  floor.     The  facts  of  such  displays 
as  the.se  being  so  repeatedly  held  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  revival  in  some  form  or  other 
ot  a  permanent   building  exclusively  devoted  to 
horticulture.     It  must   be  further  borne  in   mind 
thit  the  present  is  usually  considered  a  duU  season 
ot  the  year  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum mail  Its  glory.  All  who  visited  the  showon  Tues- 
day  last  could  but  be  gratified  with  the  inspection. 
Orchids  were  present  in  great  profusion  from  the 
large  trade  growers,  the  most  noteworthy  features 
being  the  magnificent  display  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
finer  than  which  has  never  before  been  seen.  These 
came  from  various  sources  and  added  largely  to 
the  attractivene.«s  of  the  show.     Hybrid  Orchids 
were  als)  largely  shown,  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Cy- 
pripedmms  being  of  very  superior  character,  these 
lestifjing   to  the   skill   and  patience  of  the  hy- 
bridiser.      Miscellaneous    stove    and    greenhouse 
plants  were  not  present  in  large  quantities,  well- 
coloured    Crotons    being    the    best    things;    bnt 
Chrysanthemums    were    of   first-rate  quality    in- 
dioatiDg  a  good  season  without  a  doubt.     As  an 
Illustration  ot  the  still  remarkably  open  weather, 
Dahlias,  which  were  staged  in  large  numbers 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.     Of  these  the  Cactus 
varieties  and  the  singles  were  pre-eminently  the 
best.     A  further  instance  of  the  mild  weathe?  was 
t.  be  seen  in  the  fine  quality  of  the  tuberous  Be- 
gonia flowers  from  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground 
Fruit  was   chiefly  confined   to   Grapes  (of   which 
there  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  Black  Alicante)  and  to 
collections   of  Apples  and  Pears,  highly  coloured 
and  in  all  respects  excellent.     A  splendid  exhibit 
ot  Onions  was  made,  showing  superior  culture  as 
regards   size  and  perfect  finish,  but  of   doubtful 
ntiiity  a?  far  as  the  kitchen  is  concerned,  smaller 
tnes    being   favoured  by  the  cooks.     Other  vege- 
tables and  sa  adings  were  to  be  seen,  all  showing 
first-class   culture      Shrubs   were   represented    by 

Tm^J^LTT^^^',  °u    ''""P^y  '""<"!    autumnal 
foliage  and  by  densely-berried  plants  of  Pernettyas. 

Orchid  Committee. 


aurea.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  good 
free  habit,  having  been  raised  from  seed  in  a  little 
over  five  years.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cattleya  labi.vta  Sandekiana.— A  choice 
and  distinct  variety  almost  self  coloured,  the  sepals 
and  petals,  also  the  column  of  the  labellum  being 
of  a  deep  rose-pink,  inclining  to  mauve,  the  lip 
itself  of  a  purplish  crimson,  but  not  of  extra  size, 
the  whole  flower  of  beautiful  form  and  outline. 
From  Me.'-srs.  Sander  and  Co. 

CvrKiPEDiu.ii  Clonius  (C.  caudatum  Lindeni  x 
C.  conchiferuin).— This  is  a  remarkable  hybrid, 
entirely  distinct  from  both  the  parents,  being  one 
of  the  very  best  yet  raised  in  this  section  of  the 
Slipper  family  ;  the  pouch  is  large  and  of  an  ivory 
white  shade,  with  faint  spots,  the  inside  ot  a  purer 
white,  with  larger  chocolate-coloured  spots  ;  the 
tail-like  petals  were  as  shown  about  10  inches  in 
length,  but  had  not  probably  reached  their  limit ; 
these  were  faintly  striped  with  light  green  on  a 
lighter  ground.  From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

LiELIO-CATTLEYA  PiSANDBA  (C.  Eldorado  X 
Lielia  crispa). — In  form  and  siza  this  very  pleas- 
ing and  distinct  hybrid  resembles  C.  Eldorado, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  blush  shade  suf- 
fused with  purple  ;  the  lip  is  large  and  of  a  rich 
crimson-purple  colour,  being  slightly  reflexed ;  in 
the  throat  is  seen  the  golden  yellow  of  C.  Eldorado. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

CiRRHOPETALUM  ORNATissiMUM.— A  remark- 
able novelty,  the  plant  bearing  slender  spikes 
with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  each  ;  the  colour  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  flower  is  a  deep  maroon  ;  the 
sepals,  which  are  about  4  inches  in  length,  are  of 
a  lighter  or  tawny  orange  shade.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  collection 

Cypripedium  Statterianum  (C.  Spicerianum 
magnificum  x  C.  vexillarium  superbum)  — A  very 
distinct  and  remarkably  fine  hybrid,  having  the 
dwarf  habit  and  character  of  the  former  parent, 
more  particularly  its  distinct  dorsal  sepal ;  the 
colour  is,  however,  of  the  darkest,  a  deep  vinous- 
purple,  white  around  the  edges  and  greenish  at 
the  base ;  the  p^uch  and  the  petals  are  of  a  deep 
bronze  shade,  the  spike  twin-flowered.  From  Mr. 
Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 


Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 


First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing  hybrids  and  species,  viz.  :— 

Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild  (C.  Gaskelliana 
X  C.  aurea).--A  truly  splendid  hybrid  in  which 
traces  of  both  of  the  parents  can  be  most  clearlv 

f  ^"-  ,  ^J't,''P  '°  ^'''t'  °'?'°"'"  """^  g^^s^^al  contour 
is  that  of  C.  auren,  having  the  deep  golden  veins 
and  markings  in  the  throat,  whilst  the  labellum  is 
broadly  margined  with  velvety  crimson  tending  to 
a  purplish  Shade,  and  of  large  size,  with  a  biau- 
tifully  fimbriated  edge.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  faint  blushpiok,  paler  than  in  C.  Gaskelliana 
bat  with  no  tracing  of  the  colour  peculiar  to  c' 


Cattleya  Hardyana  (Selwood  var.).— A  fine 
form  of  this  excellent  Orchid,  with  the  sepals  of  a 
pale  blush  shape,  the  petals  deeper  in  colour  with 
lighter  veins  ;  the  lip  extra  large  and  of  a  bright 
velvety  crimson,  with  two  distinct  yellow  spots 
and  golden  veins  in  the  throat.  From  Mr.  G.  D. 
Owen,  Selwood,  Rotherham. 

Cypripedium  insigne  albens  — The  ground 
colour  of  this  is  a  pale  green  with  faint  .shades 
of  bronzy  brown;  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  the 
most  distinctive  feature,  is  large,  the  upp^r  half  a 
pure  white,  the  lower  portion  palegreenish-vellow; 
a  distinct  variety.  From  Messrs.  Heath  and  Co.i 
Cheltenham. 

Cattleya  labiata  (Appleton's  var.).— This  is 
a  distinct  looking  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals 
rather  pale,  but  the  lip  remarkably  rich  in  colour 
a  deep  crimson  with  violet  shading,  and  a  clearly 
defined  white  edge,  with  an  edging  finely  fim- 
briated ;  the  plant  bore  nine  flowers.  From  Mr. 
W.  W.  Appleton,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Db.ndrobium  Phal.i-;nopsis  Schrosderianu.m 
(Appleton's  var.).— A  bright  looking  form  of  this 
lovely  Orchid,  the  sepals  and  petals  at  the  base 
being  pure  white,  and  deepening  into  ro'y  crimson 
towards  the  extremities  ;  the  lip  of  a  deeper  crim- 
son.    From  Mr.  W.  W.  Appleton. 

Cypripedid.m  insigne  Clarki  —A  vigorous 
form  of  this  old  species,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  which  was  the  dorsal  sepal,  the  spots  upon  the 
lower  part  of  which  were  unusually  large,  whilst 
the  upper  half  was  a  pure  white,  the  ground  colour 
of  the  flower  being  a  pale  greenish-yellow.  From 
Mr.  W.  C.  Clark,  Sefton  Road,  Liverpool. 

Cattleya  Warocqubana  (labiata  '!)  v.4.r. 
Imschottiana.— An  extra  fine  variety,  shown  in 
remarkably  good  condition ;  the  flowers  of  large 
size,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep  pink-mauve,  a 
very  rich  shade ;  the  petals  were  of  unusual  breadth 


and  the  entire  flower  of  fine  proportions,  the  lip 
being  of  a  deep  crimson  shade,  with  a  lighter 
edging.     From  Mons.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Paphinia  grandis  — a  singular,  but  attractive 
looking  Orchid  of  Lycaste-like  character;  the  lower 
part  of  the  sepals  and  petals  was  of  a  dull  yellowish 
brown  blotched  and  b.irred  with  dark  chocolate, 
the  rest  being  entirely  of  the  latter  colour  in  a 
deep  shade,  the  lip  lighter  and  fringed.  From 
Mons.  Linden. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  toPhoIidota 
convallarioides,  a  choice  and  attra  ;tive  little  plant, 
with  erect  spikes  of  small  greenish  white  flowers, 
in  fragrance  closely  resembling  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  the  foliage  also  and  style  of  spike, 
save  that  the  flowers  are  more  densely 
placed  thereon,  being  likewise  after  that  well- 
known  plant ;  and  Dandrobium  lainellatum,  an 
Orchid  not  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flower.s,  the  most  singular  feature  being  the  flat- 
tened bulbs,  after  the  manner  of  some  Cacti.  Both 
from  Mons.  Linden.  Cultural  commendations  were 
given  to  Odontoglossum  intermedium,  a  finely- 
grown  plant  bearing  two  fine  spikes  of  handsome 
flowers,  with  seventeen  or  eighteen  blooms  includ- 
ing buds  on  each  spike,  and  Cycnoches  chloroohi- 
lum,  another  vigorous  example,  with  several  of  its 
singular  looking,  greenish  white  flowers  of  wax- 
like substance.     Both  shown  by  Mons.  Linden. 

To  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  a  silver-gilt 
Flora  medal  was  awarded  for  a  very  comprehensive 
group  of  choice  species  and  hybrids,  amongst  the 
latter  being  several  of  their  choicest  seedlings. 
Of  the  hybrids  there  were  two  plants  of  the  lovely 
Cattleya  Harrisi  (C.  labiata  Mendeli  x  C.  guttata 
Leopold!),  in  which  the  form  and  substance  are 
those  of  the  latter  parent,  the  petals  being  of  a 
deep  blush,  suffused  with  violet,  the  lip  self- 
cDloured,  a  rich  crimson-purple.  Lajlio-Cattleya 
Cassiope  (C.  exoniensis  x  C.  pumila)  was  also 
shown.  Lslio  Cattleya  Eumcea,  another  hybrid, 
with  light  purplish  mauve  sepals  and  petals 
and  a  light  lip,  partaking  most  of  the  former 
parentage,  and  Cattleya  porphyrophlebia,  another 
beautiful  light  hybrid,  were  also  shown.  The  Cy- 
pripediums  were  well  represented  by  the  finest 
hybrids,  amongst  which  were  C.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
with  grand  flowers  ;  C.  Arthurianum  and  the  va- 
riety pulchellum,  a  fine  hybrid  ;  C.  macrophyllum, 
with  large  flowers;  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  C. 
Galatea,  C.  lanthe,  C.  Ashburtonse  majus  and  C. 
cenanthum  superbum,  a  grand  hybrid.  Of  species 
there  were  Cattleya  labiata  and  C.  Bowringiana, 
both  in  good  form ;  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis 
Schrcederianum  and  D.  P.  Statterianum,  also  D. 
Dearei  and  D.  formosum,  the  latter  remarkably 
vigorous.  Aerides  suavissimum  as  well  as  On- 
cidium  tigrinum  were  shown,  the  latter  being  par- 
ticularly fine. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  very  fine  group  of  Cattleya  labiata  in 
great  diversity  ot  shades,  both  light  and  dark 
forms  being  well  represented ;  all  were,  however, 
beautiful  varieties  of  this  grand  old  Cattleya.  The 
flowers  were  individually  of  large  size,  whilst  the 
labellum  in  each  case  was  notable  for  the  fine 
colouring.  One  of  the  light  varieties  had  but  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  crimson  colour  in  the  lip, 
being  a  very  delicate  combination  of  shades. 
With  these  was  a  good  example  of  Vanda 
crerulea,  three  spikes  upan  the  plant ;  also  three 
plants  of  Dendrobium  formosum,  with  large 
flowers ;  the  beautiful  little  Laelia  pumila  Day- 
ana  was  also  shown  here  in  good  condition, 
having  faint  blush-coloured  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  velvety  crimson  lip. 

Messrs.-  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co., 
Bradford,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Bauksian 
medal  for  a  very  fine  and  extensive  display,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Cattleya  labiata  in  great  profusion 
and  variety,  the  dark  and  light  forms  being  alike 
well  represented.  The  light  variety  C.  labiata  vivi- 
cans  was  particularly  beautiful.  These  plants  alone 
of  C.  labiata  made  a  splendid  show.  Cattleya 
Schofieldiana,  a  very  fine  variety  of  C.  guttata, 
distinct  from  it,  however,  in  the  dense  violet  spot- 
ting on  the  sepals  and  petals,  was  also  shown  in 
excellent  condition.     Another  form  called  C.  Scho- 
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fieldiaca  aurea  was  much  less  spotted.  The  plants 
of  this  Cattleja  appeared  to  be  flowering  for  the 
first  time  since  their  importation.  Lselia  grandis 
tenebrosa,  of  intensely  deep  coloar,  was  shown 
here,  also  Cattleya  granulosa.  Cypripediums  were 
represented  by  C  Charleswortbi,  previously  certifi- 
cated ;also  by  C.  selligerum  majus,  C.  euryandrum, 
C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  nitens.  Oncidinm  tigrinum, 
0.  vaiicosum,  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora  were 
shown  well. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  received  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  smaller  group  comprising 
several  varieties  ;  the  best  of  these  were  Phalie- 
nrpsis  grandiflora,  a  good  spike,  Odontcglossum 
Koezli,  Catllejalabiata  (the  old  variety),  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  fine  spikes,  Odontoglossum  Alexandiae 
and  O.  grande,  Sacoolabium  bellinum,  Pleione 
Isgenaria,  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  Cypripedium 
Haynaldianum,  very  fine  and  distinct  (its  use  by 
the  bybridiser  should  be  productive  of  good  re- 
sults), C.  bellatulum  and  Lailia  Dormani,  with 
Vanda  Kimballiana.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  South- 
gale,  also  received  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a 
neatly  arranged  group,  comprising  Cattleja  labiata 
in  good  variety  and  capital  cCLditicn  ;  also  C.  Bow- 
ringiana and  Lselia  ekgans,  with  Oncidium  orni- 
thorrhjnchum  and  0.  crispum,  both  bearing  good 
spikes. 

Other  exhibits  comprised  a  fine  plant  cf  Cat- 
tleya labiata  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Clark,  bearing  two 
spikes  of  six  large  and  finely  coloured  flowers. 
Mons.  Linden  also  .showed  Odontcglossum  Mooie- 
anum  (tripudians?),  Cattleya  Alexandise  elegans, 
paler  in  colour,  but  larger  than  the  type,  and 
Maxillaria  callichroma,  with  chrome-yellow  and 
maroon  shaded  flowers.  Mr.  Little,  The  Barons, 
Twickenham,  showed  Cattleya  labiata  (Little's 
var.),  a  very  brightly  coloured  form  with  flowers  of 
medium  size;  also  Cypripedium  Nicholsianum,  a 
form  of  or  closely  allied  to  C.  Kothschildianum.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  had  Cypripedium  conco  lawre 
(previously  certificated),  a  fine  hybrid  bearing  three 
flowers  on  the  one  spike.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Co., 
Cheltenham,  showed  Laslia  Euterpe  (L.  crispa  x 
L.  Dayana),  a  hybrid  which  has  quite  inherited  the 
distinctive  lip  of  L.  crispa,  but  has  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  much  after  L.  Dayana.  C.  Swin- 
burniana  came  from  the  same  source.  From  Mr. 
G.  D.  Owen  came  a  lovely  form  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
delicate  in  its  colour,  the  lip  having  a  faint  trace 
of  clear  lemon-jellow  ;  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
appeared  to  be  hardly  fully  expanded.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Appleton  exhibited  Cattleja  Hardyana,  a  fine 
variety  in  beautiful  condition,  also  Oncidium 
Jonesianum,  a  very  pretty  autumnal  variety. 

Floral  Committee. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Anthueium  Lindeni  floee-carmineo. — A  re- 
markably fine  variety,  with  stout  erect  spathes  of 
a  deep  carmine  colour,  medium  in  size,  the  spadiz 
of  a  pale  purplish  shade.  Ficm  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — A  most  de- 
cided acquisition  to  the  late  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  vaiieties,  with  medium-sized  flowers 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  the  colour  a 
bright  rosy  pink ;  in  habit  and  flower  it  is  not  at 
all  unlike  John  Heal,  and  is,  we  surmise,  a  hybrid 
with  some  afiinity  to  the  tuberous  section.  From 
Mr.  Jennings,  Ascott,  Leighton  Bnzzard. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to  the  following  : — 

Chrysanthemum  The  Tribune  (.Japanese  sec- 
tion), having  pale  sulphur-coloured  flowers  of 
medium  size,  with  reflexed  and  broad  petals,  a 
distinct  variety.  Shown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Foot's 
Cray ;  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham;  and  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 

Chrysanthemum  Herbert  Fowler  (Jap.).— 
A  deep  yellow,  with  fluted  petals,  darker,  but  of 
the  form  of  Sunflower.  From  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head. 

Chrysanthemum  Mi.ss  M.  Simpkins  (Japanese). 
— An  incurved  variety  with  a  large  and  full  flower, 
creamy  white  in  colour,  extra  fine.  From  Mr. 
Owen. 


Chrysanthemum  Eyecroft  Glory  (dec.  Jap.)- 
— A  most  promising  decorative  variety  with  deep 
goldfn  yellow  flowers  of  medium  .'■ize,  freely  pro- 
duced, the  habit  good.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Eichaud  (Jap.).— A 
distinct  variety  with  large,  bright,  rosy  pink 
flowers,  very  full  and  reflexed.  From  Mr.  George 
Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Sir  Moses  Montepiorb, 
an  intensely  dark  new  variety,  darker  than  Em- 
press of  India,  and  richer  in  its  shading  (from 
Messrs.  Cheat  and  Sons),  and  Cannell's  Brilliant,  an 
extremely  bright  variety,  velvety  crimson  in  colour, 
flowers  of  medium  size  (from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons). 

Single  Dahlia  Mrs.  Parrot. — The  flowers  of 
excellent  form,  the  colouring  irregular,  lake  and 
white  predominating,  very  distinct  and  showy. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  given  to  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons  for  a  group  of  finely  grown  Chry- 
fantheraums,  amongst  which  were  many  flowers  of 
unusual  size  and  gcod  quality;  the  finest  were 
Col.  B.  W.  Smith,  extra  large,  full  and  fine  in 
colour  ;  G.  C.  Schwabe,  also  large  and  very  bright ; 
Bouquet  des  Dames,  large,  massive  flowers  ;  Miss 
Anna  Hartshorn,  one  of  the  finest  whites,  pure  in 
colour,  and  above  average  size  ;  Wm.  Seward,  very 
fine  bold  flowers ;  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  with  six 
large  blooms  on  the  plant,  very  fine ;  Viviand 
Morel,  with  magnificent  flowers  of  remarkable 
size  and  quality  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  very  good  ; 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  best  yellows,  extra  fine ; 
G.  W.  Child,  rich  dark  velvety  crimson,  a  fine 
colour ;  Louis  Boehmer,  good  ;  and  Mons.  R. 
Bahuant,  large  and  full.  Also  bush  plants  in 
decorative  style  of  0.  I.  Quintus,  a  rosy  lilac,  and 
Madame  [F.  de  Cariel,  a  terracotta  colour,  a 
variety  of  much  promise.  These  made  in  all  a 
splendid  group,  and  were  a  very  fine  feature. 

To  Messrs.  Jas.  Cheal  and  Sons  a  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal  was  awarded  for  a  truly  magnificent  display 
of  Dahlias,  amongst  which  the  singles  and  the 
Cactus  varieties  stood  out  as  the  finest.  Of  the 
former  all  the  best  known  kinds  were  represented, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  firm's  own  raising.  The 
latter  were  of  very  superior  quality  and  in  large 
variety,  the  colours  surprisingly  rich  and  the  flowers 
very  fresh.  Crawley  Gem,  a  deep  crimson,  with 
medium  sized  flowers  and  dwarf  habit,  was  shown 
in  quantity.  Shows,  fancies  and  other  sections 
were  also  represented. 

To  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sons,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  large 
group  of  exceedingly  well-grown  and  coloured 
CJrotons  of  useful  sizes,  from  small  specimens  down- 
wards, the  best  being  Williamsi,  Queen  Victoria, 
majesticum.  Princess  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Dorman. 
To  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  a  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded 
for  a  fine  selection  of  Cactus  and  decorative  Dah- 
lias in  large  bunches,  the  finest  kinds  being  repre- 
sented. As  in  other  instances,  the  colours  were 
rich  and  the  flowers  fresh  and  good.  Mrs.  Peart,  a 
straw-coloured  new  Cactus  variety,  stood  out  as 
one  of  the  best.  With  these  were  a  few  good  (x- 
amples  of  Lilium  neilgherrense,  a  rarely  seen  Lily, 
but  a  very  beautiful  one,  with  pale  straw-coloured 
flowers  of  large  size,  tubular  in  shape. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  were  awarded  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  well-grown  group  of  miscel- 
laneous stove  and  greenhouse  decorative  plants, 
amongst  which  were  a  few  Orchids,  tuberous  Be- 
gonias and  Chrysanthemum  blooms  being  also  in- 
cluded .  Of  the  fine-foliaged  plants  there  were  good 
examples  of  Dracsena  Doucetti.  Mr.  A.  Waterer 
was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  Andromeda 
arborea  with  exceedingly  brilliant  foliage,  and  for 
Querous  coccinea  of  remarkably  deep  colour  ;  the 
latter  was  a  very  fine  example,  the  leaves  being 
retained  in  quite  a  fresh  state,  although  of  such  an 
intense  colour.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded  to  ITessrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  for  a 
group  of  Pernettya  mucron.ita  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion of  berry,  both  light  and  dark  kinds  being 
shown  ;  when  grown  thus  these  Pernettyas  are  valu- 
able as  late  autumn  decorative  plants.  A  bronze 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Holden,  The 


Park,  Ealing,  for  an  immense  specimen  of  Sceur 
Melanie  Chrysanthemum  some  8  feet  through, 
bearing  nearly  2000  flowers  and  buds,  an  excellent 
example  of  good  culture,  the  training  being  free 
and  informal. 

Other  exhibits  comprised  several  cut  spathes  of 
Anthutiums  of  the  large-flowered  section  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence ;  the  finest  of  these  were  A. 
Andreanum  sanguineum  with  intensely  deep  blood- 
red  spathes,  and  A.  Laingi,  with  large  ivory  white 
spathes  of  extra  size.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
showed  blooms  of  Papaver  glaucum  (the  Tulip 
Poppy),  with  deep  scarlet-coloured  flowers  ;  also 
Begonia  Bui kei,  a  species  from  Burmah.  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.  had  fine  examples  of  Lilium 
nepalense,  a  splendid  Lily  of  novel  colouring. 
From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  came  a  grand 
display  of  cut  blooms  of  tuberous  Begonias  of 
e.xtra  size  and  fine  quality,  all  colours  from  the 
darks  to  the  yellows  and  whites  being  represented; 
with  these  were  Dahlias  and  several  capital  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  a  Japanese  variety 
called  International  with  large,  light  coloured 
flowers  being  one  of  the  best.  A  brorze  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  above.  Mr.  Owen  staged 
some  grand  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  other 
than  those  to  which  certificates  were  awarded ; 
these  were  chiefly  English-raised  seedlings  possess- 
ing remarkably  good  quality.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.  had  several  varieties  of  the 
single  Cactus  Dahlias,  which  bid  fair  to  be  capital 
novelties ;  the  most  promising  as  shown  was  a 
yellow  called  Meg  Merrilies,  with  true  Cactus 
character. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  both  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  taking  up  quite  half  of  the  hall.  Pro- 
bably the  finest  collection  of  Onions  ever  staged 
was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Deverill,  and  a  very  large 
collection  of  vegetables  came  from  Messrs.  Sutton. 
The  prizes  given  by  the  society  for  Grapes,  Apples, 
and  Pears  were  poorly  contested,  and  only  medium 
quality  fruits  were  staged.  This  is  unfoitunate,  as 
with  such  a  favourable  frnit  season  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  there  should  have  been  a  brisk 
competition  for  the  limited  number  of  prizes 
offered. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Bow  Hill  Pippin. — A  valuable  fruit  on 
account  of  its  fine  brisk  flavour.  It  is  above  medium 
size,  highly  coloured,  and  of  fine  shape.  It  is  a 
seedling  between  Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of 
Pippins.  From  Mr.  A.  S.  White,  Bow  Hill,  Maid- 
stone. 

Seedling  Melons  were  sent  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
Thornham  Hall  Gardens,  Eye,  Suffolk,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Frog  more.  Seedling 
Apples  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  Walthara 
Cross,  and  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co,  Rivenhall, 
Essex.  A  variety  named  Captain  Tom  came  from 
Mr.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern.  It  is  a 
variety  of  local  origin,  and  not  much  known.  Gros 
Colman  Grapes,  fairly  well  coloured,  grown  on  an 
open  wall,  berries  of  large  size  and  of  gocd  flavour, 
and  a  dish  of  Tomatoes  grown  entirely  in  the  open 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Allis,  Old  Warden  Paik,  Biggles- 
wade. A  collection  of  about  100  dishes  of  Apples 
was  contributed  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Government. 
Some  of  the  fruits  were  small,  and  ethers  did 
not  come  up  to  home-grown  fruit.  Only  a  few  of 
our  really  good  varieties  could  be  distinguished, 
such  as  Cox's  Orange,  Winter  Nonsuch,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  and  King  of  Pippins.  The  flavour  of  these 
was  not  of  the  best.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnbam,  for  a 
very  fine  exhibit  of  black  Grapes,  no  less  than 
forty-eight  bunches  being  staged  ;  tliis  was  a  most 
meritorious  collection,  as  each  bunch  was  good, 
well  finished,  and  nicely  staged.  The  bunches  of 
Alicante  and  Gros  Colman  were  large  and  well 
coloured  ;  Black  Hamburgh  was  also  gocd  and  of 
fair  proportions.  A  small  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  was  also  staged  in  front  of  the  Grapes 
by  the  same  exhibitor,  the  fruit  being  good 
and  forming  a  pleasing  finish  to  the  group. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens, 
Derby,  sent  a  collection  of  Pears  and  Apples  of 
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well-known  kinds.  The  best  Pears  were  Thomp- 
son's, Vicar  of  WinkfieUl,  Marie  Louise,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  Beacon,  Marie  Benoist,  Beurr^ 
Bachelier,  Catillac,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Among  the  Apples  were  good  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  Stone's  Pippin,  Kymer,  M6re  de  Mtinage, 
The  Queen,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Margil,  and 
Adams'  Pearraain  (silver-gilt  B:inksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Kivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  a 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  notable  on  account 
of  the  rareness  of  the  varieties,  several  being  seed- 
lings and  of  considerable  merit.  Some  of  the 
finest  Pears  were  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  La 
France,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Marguerite,  Doyenni-  du 
Cornice,  and  ISeurr^  Ranee.  Among  the  Apples 
were  Bijou,  Belle  Dubois,  very  fine ;  Rymer,  Belle 
Pontoise,  M'agener,  good  ;  Cox's  Orange,  School- 
master, Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  several  seedlings 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading, 
occupied  one  side  of  the  hall  with  an  extensive 
collection  of  vegetables.  This  was  a  fine  exhibit, 
but  marred  by  a  group  of  huge  Cauliflowers,  some 
being  past  their  best  and  of  little  value.  The 
Magnum  Bonum  Caulifiower  was  excellent,  the 
heads  of  a  nice  size,  white,  and  compact.  Kales 
of  the  curleil  green  type  named  Arctic  Green 
Curled  and  Purple  Arctic  Green  were  shown  in 
very  fine  condition ;  also  very  fine  Early  Gem 
Carrots.  This  is  distinct,  and  should  be  excellent 
for  shallow  soils,  having  little  core  with  a  great 
depth  of  flesh.  A  large  quantity  of  Sutton's  A  1 
Onion,  selected  Ailsa  Craig,  Crimson  Globe,  and 
others  were  also  staged ;  and  a  collection  of  their 
Snowball  Turnip,  nice  roots  of  medium  size,  solid 
(silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Deverill 
staged  a  magnificent  lot  of  Onions  occupying 
much  space.  Lord  Keeper  was  extra  large, 
six  bulbs  weighing  15  lbs.  Jubilee  was  shown 
in  quantity — hard,  solid  bulbs  of  immense  size ; 
Ailsa  Craig,  Anglo  -  Spanish,  Rousham  Park 
Hero,  Cocoa-nut  and  others  were  equally  good. 
A  silver  -  gilt  Kniuhtian  medal  was  worthily 
awarded.  A  nice  collection  of  Endives  was  sent 
from  the  society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  the  Broad- 
leaved  Batavian  being  staged  both  blanched  and 
green  ;  this  is  an  excellent  kind.  Queen  of  Winter 
is  also  a  large  type,  but  not  so  good  as  the  first- 
named,  being  more  bitter  and  of  looser  habit. 
These  were  sent  to  Chiswick  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Paris.  Broad-leaved  Green  Batavian,  Messrs.  Barr's 
selection,  was  also  very  good.  This  is  a  dwarf, 
compact  grower,  with  full  heart  and  readily 
blanched,  of  excellent  flavour,  much  like  Cos  Let- 
tuce. Improved  Round-leaved,  a  very  hardy  and 
compact  grower,  was  also  shown.  A  new  Savoy 
named  Silver-laced,  a  variety  with  white  edges, 
but  of  no  special  value  from  a  culinary  point  of 
view,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  Edinburgh.  A 
new  variety  of  Savoy,  intermedidie  between  the 
old  green  Curled  and  Drumhead,  also  an  early 
Cabbage  called  Early  Dwarf,  with  firm,  close  heads, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Basham,  Monmouth. 

The  prizes  given  by  the  society  for  the  best  six 
bunches  of  Grapes  (three  varieties)  brought  only 
one  competitor  — Mr.  Osman,  Ottershaw  Park, 
Chertsey,  who  was  awarded  first,  having  Alicantesi 
Trebbiano  and  Lady  Downe's.  The  same  exhibitor 
had  the  only  lot  of  six  bunches  for  flavour,  stag- 
ing good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince,  some  small  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandr  ia  and  Alicante.  For  four  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples  and  six  cooking,  there  was  no  com- 
petition. For  six  dishes  of  Pear.s  there  were  three 
lots.  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Ching- 
ford,  was  first,  having  a  nice  dish  of  Beurre  Dubin- 
son,  a  little-known  variety,  good ;  Beurr^  Baltet 
pfere  and  Beurr6  Diel.  Mr.  Osman  was  second 
with  smaller  fruits.  Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston  House 
Gardens,  Frome,  staged  very  fine  dishes,  but  over- 
ripe. 

Mr.  A.  Dean,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Onion,  said  that  the  subject  of  his  lecture  was 
appropriate,  as  the  society  had  this  year  an  ex- 
tensive trial  at  Chiswick,  some  forty  varieties 
being  grown.  Some  of  course  were  duplicates, 
but  on  the  whole  the  rows  were  very  even,  the  bulbs 
solid  and  true  to  name  ;  indeed,  there  was  great 
credit  due  in  these  trials,  as  in  many  places  there 


had  been  failures,  and  the  drought  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  Onions.  These  Onion  trials  had  been 
severely  handled  ;  some  people  would  not  give  cer- 
tificates to  varieties  if  not  new,  but  new  or  old  if 
good  should  be  recognised.  Only  seven  certificates 
were  awarded  by  competent  judges,  and  at  the 
vegetable  conference  at  Chiswick  in  188',t  no  less 
than  twenty-two  certificates  were  given.  Passing 
on  to  varieties,  the  shape  of  bulb  and  colour  of 
skin  were  the  distinguishing  features.  The  green 
section  was  very  hardy,  the  Southport  Globe  or 
Silver  Globe  being  a  grand  type.  He  would  not 
refer  to  mere  names,  as  there  are  about  a  dozen  of 
the  distinct  Globe  section,  and  these  comprised 
the  largest  bulbs.  He  found  the  white-skinned 
or  flat  types  were  the  earliest  to  decay.  Such 
varieties  as  James'  Keeping,  Brown  Globe,  and 
Bedfordshire  Champion  were  noted  keepers,  but 
why  should  flatter  kinds  decay  sooner  than  others? 
He  thought  this  a  point  worth  attention.  He  con- 
sidered the  Globe  kinds  ripened  more  thoroughly, 
therefore  contained  less  water.  As  to  soils,  a 
light  soil  was  considered  suitable  for  this  crop, 
but  he  quoted  an  instance  where  heavy  clay  land 
had  produced  at  the  rate  of  £21.1  an  acre,  so  that 
little  could  be  said  on  culture.  If  the  soil  was 
light,  much  treading  and  rolling  were  necessary, 
so  that  in  seasons  of  drought  heavy  land  was 
not  unsuitable;  indeed,  if  well  worked,  it  would 
annually  give  good  results.  As  he  had  pre- 
viously stated,  there  was  little  to  add  as  re- 
gards culture,  but  no  doubt  those  who  grew 
large  bulbs  for  exhibition  went  to  more  trouble, 
as  they  could  not  produce  the  big  bulbs  under 
ordinary  culture.  Of  late  years  there  had  been 
a  great  increase  in  size  of  bulb.  He  could 
scarcely  call  this  improved  culture,  as  these  large 
bulbs  were  not  the  best  keepers ;  they  entailed 
more  trouble,  and  he  questioned  if  they  paid 
for  the  labour  and  expense.  To  get  these  extra 
large  bulbs,  sowing  in  heat  in  January  was 
necessary,  gradually  hardening  off  and  pricking 
out  on  a  warm  border  18  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  12  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  These  require 
very  rich  soil,  abundance  of  liquid  manure,  and 
attention  to  details.  He  mentioned  several  growers 
who  made  a  speciality  of  these  bulbs,  and  recently 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
largest  ever  grown,  and  here  the  ground  was 
simply  a  mass  of  manure.  He  would  ask  what 
was  the  market  value  of  such  large  bulbs,  and  he 
failed  to  see  what  advantage  there  was  in  this 
fattening  process.  No  doubt  Onions  after  such 
a  season  would  keep,  but  it  was  not  always  so. 
Large  Onions  were  only  grown  for  prizes,  and  if  it 
was  not  so,  they  would  soon  die  out.  Even  for  seed 
or  stock  purposes  medium-sized  bulbs  were  more 
reliable.  We  should  fight  against  mere  size,  as 
often  size  meant  water  and  not  quality.  Onions 
were  liable  to  several  diseases;  the  maggot  was  a 
great  scourge.  Those  who  suffered  badly  would  do 
well  to  adopt  the  old  plan  of  sowing  in  boxes  and 
planting  out.  It  was  also  esjential  to  remove  all 
traces  of  disease  by  burning  the  refuse  of  the 
previous  crops.  Quassia  chips,  soft  soap,  petroleum 
and  soot  were  excellent  remedies ;  gas  lime  was 
also  beneficial  used  between  the  rows.  The  Bor- 
deaux mixture  also  cured  mildew,  the  latter  a 
troublesome  pest.  He  went  at  length  into  the 
various  ways  of  cooking.  He  explained  the  for- 
mation of  the  various  types,  and  in  doing  so 
discarded  those  large,  coarser  kinds. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  MBETiNci  of  the  floral  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Mr.  George  Gordon  occupying  the 
chair.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and 
there  was  a  very  fine  display  of  novelties  staged 
for  the  inspection  of  the  committee.  The  principal 
exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  Cannell.  of  Swanley  ; 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Mr.  N.  Davis. 
Among  the  best  flowers  we  noted  Belle  Jaune,  a 
remarkably  fine  deep  yellow  Japanese,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  which  was  commended. 
Richard   Dean,   a  deep    crimson    Japanese    with 


golden  reverse,  but  too  closely  resembling  W. 
Seward;  W.  H.  Fowler,  a  perfectly  formed  flower 
of  the  Japanese  type,  colour  deep  yellow ;  Ada 
Strickland,  a  deep  cinnamon-yellow  self  Anemone; 
Mme.  Richaud,  a  Japanese  of  bright  deep  rosy 
blush,  reflexed  petals,  and  golden  centre,  shown 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Slovens,  and  commended  ;  G.  W. 
Childs,  an  American  Japanese,  of  a  peculiarly 
bright  chestnut-crimson  and  golden  reverse ;  and 
Snow,  a  large  white  Japanese  with  long  drooping 
petals,  which  the  committee  wished  to  see  again, 
and  many  other  good  sorts  were  shown.  For  the 
choice  collections  of  new  varieties  staged  at  the 
meeting  the  committee  passed  special  votes  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham,  Mr.  Rd.  Owen,  Mr.  N.  Davis, 
and  Messrs.  Rochford  and  Sons,  all  of  whom  really 
contributed  to  make  the  meeting  a  very  interest- 
ing and  unusually  busy  one. 

The  following  Chry.santhemums  were  awarded 
first-class  certificates :  — 

Thomas  Wilkins  (Owen).— A  Japanese  with 
flat  spreading  petals,  colour  deep  chrome-yellow. 

Mrs  p.  Blaik  (Owen),— A  very  large  massive 
bloom  of  the  Drover  type.  It  is  deep  in  build, 
and  the  inner  florets  incurve,  while  those  of  the 
exterior  are  long  and  drooping ;  the  colour  is 
light  purple  with  silvery  reverse. 

ViOLKTTA  (Beckett).— Another  very  large  Japan- 
ese with  deep  drooping  petals  ;  colour  a  soft  shade 
of  rosy  violet. 

Mllb.  Nathalie  Brun  (Rowbottom).  —  An 
Anemone  with  a  fine  high  disc,  light  lemon-yellow, 
and  quilled  guard  florets  of  pure  white. 

Tribune  (H.  J.  Jones).— An  American  seedling 
Japanese  of  globular  form,  colour  light  lemon- 
yellow,  rather  deeper  towards  the  centre,  but  very 
pure  in  tone. 

Yellow  Lady  Selborne  (Rochford).— A  yel- 
low sport  from  Lady  Selborne,  which  was  a  spyt 
from  James  Salter  about  eleven  years  ago.  Certifi- 
cated as  a  market  and  decorative  variety. 

Mme.  Cambon  (C.  Gibson).— An  enormous  flower 
as  shown.  It  is  of  the  Japanese  incurved  type,  and 
has  long  twisted  incurved  petals,  dull  chestnut- 
red  inside,  but  pale  straw  reverse,  the  higher  tone 
of  colour  being  almost  hidden  by  the  folding  over 
of  the  florets. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  also  awarded  to— 

Cactus  Dahlia  Brilliant  (Cannell).— A  very 
fine  brilliant  crimson  flower  of  the  true  Cactus 
type. 

The  light  in  the  room  where  the  meeting  was 
held  was  very  bad  during  the  meeting,  rendering  it 
very  difficult  at  times  to  form  a  proper  opinion  of 
some  of  the  colours. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Apple  tree  bearing  fruit  and  bloom. — I 

send  you  a  photograph  of  a  branch  of  an  Apple  tree 
carrying  a  truss  of  bloom  and  a  fully  developed 
fruit.  It  was  picked  last  week.  The  Apple  is  a  Haw- 
thornden,  full-sized,  ripe,  and  full  of  coloar. — W.  R. 
Blo.xham,  The  Gardens,  Tapton  Groec,  Chesterfield. 

A  white  Tritoma. — T.  modesta  is  now  in 
flower  here,  and  a  really  beautiful  plant  it  is.  It 
is  of  the  purest  waxy  white,  the  scape  is  quite  3 
feet  high,  and  the  flower  portion  about  1  foot ; 
the  leaves  are  narrow  and  the  scape  very  tapering, 
so  it  is  distinct  in  every  way  from  the  ordinary 
kinds.— T.  Smith,  Neivrn. 

Hardy  Heaths  from  Matlock— Herewith  I 
send  you  a  few  hardy  Heath  flowers.  They  are 
the  last  of  the  season.  I  also  send  a  sample  of 
Kalmia  rubra.  It  is  the  second  time  of  blooming 
this  year.  Some  few  of  the  hardy  Rhododendrons 
are  also  blooming  the  second  time.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  extraordinary  weather  that  is  the  cause. — C. 
Reiovbs,  Flash  Nursenj,  Tiro  Dales.  Matlock. 

Solanum  jasminoidea.  —  This  beautiful 
climber  was  in  full  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  Mr. 
Kingsmill's  garden  at  Harrow  Weald.  It  was  a 
picture  of   bloom,   and  the   growth    had  lattbled 
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considerably,  beirg  smothered  with  the  clusters  of 
large  white  flowers.  The  pcsition  is  sheltered  and 
many  tender  things  thrive  well.  From  quite  a 
distance  one  could  see  the  bold  flowers  of  the 
fo'annm  standing  out  against  the  dark  green 
leafage. 

EhcdodeEdron  retusum.— Since  the  first 
week  of  September  a  large  bush  of  this  Ehododen- 
dicnhas  teen  floweiirgheie  with  about  200  trusses 
of  ten  to  twenty  flowers  each.  When  so  profusely 
in  blocm  this  hhcdodecdron  is  very  beautiful  and 
valuable,  as  no  other  Rhcdodendron  is  flowering  at 
tliis  season.  Why  is  this  fine  plant  so  rarely  met 
w  ith  ?  Its  culture  is  very  easy,  as  it  only  requires 
a  greenhouse  temperature.  Even  a  degree  or  two 
of  frost  does  not  harm  it,— 0.  Foester,  Lclienliof. 

The  -winter  Daffodil  (Sternbergia  lutea) — 
This  was  in  full  beauty  recently  at  The  Holt, 
Hariow  Weald,  and  clumps  of  it  on  the  rockeiy 
were  delightful  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  an  Oc- 
tober day.  The  soil  is  warm  snd  the  position 
sunny,  exactly  the  conditiors  that  suit  the  bulb, 
fs  mentioned  in  The  Gaeden  by  "F.  W.  B.," 
Oct.  21,  p.  3(55,  where  an  illustration  of  it  is  given. 
It  is  a  charming  companion  to  the  autumn-flower- 
irgCroci,  Colchicums,  and  Cyclamens. 

Arercone  japonica  var.  Lady  Ardilaun.— 

This  foim  of  the  white  Japanese  Windflower  we 
noticed  in  Mr.  King.'mill's  garden  at  Harrow  Weald. 
It  seems  to  be  a  really  good  form  and  the  plant 
more  robust.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
will  revert  to  its  origiral  form,  and  we  thick  this 
rrobable,  unless  the  plant  is  grown  unusually 
well.  The  common  white  alba  or  Honorine  Jobert 
is  fo  beautiful  and  graceful,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  anything  better. 

Bocconia  cordata.— A  fine  mass  of  this,  which 
we  saw  recently  in  a  clearing  in  the  wood  in  Mr. 
KingsmilFs  gaiden  at  Harrow  Weald,  showed  how 
much  beauty  is  lost  by  cutting  away  the  beautiful 
r.ut-brown  stems  of  decayed  flowers.  They  are  an 
autumn  picture  and  as  pleasing  as  the  gradations 
of  tones  one  gets  earlier  in  the  flowers.  The  Boc- 
rrnia  is  a  fine  plant  in  a  suitable  place,  the  leaves 
veined,  and  the  spikes  of  flowers,  if  not  showy, 
are  very  charming  in  the  wilder  spots  of  the  gar- 
den. 

Lilium  auratum.  —  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  bloom  of  this  grown  in  the  open 
ground  and  cut  to-day.  I  send  it  not  only  on 
account  of  its  size,  but  as  showing  that  L.  auratum 
dees  as  well  in  the  open  as  under  glass.  I  have 
had  a  succession  of  bloom  since  the  middle  of 
summer— magnificent  spikes  as  well  as  flowers. 
Tl  e  principal  petals  measured  tach  over  6  inches 
Icrg  and  3  inches  broad— J.  B.  D.,  North  Laurie- 
l.von-e,  Dumfries. 

***  A  noble  flower. — Ed. 

Dahlia  serratipetala  var.— This  comes  to 
us  from  Messrs.  Kelway,  and  is  very  bright  and 
singular  looking.  What  a  lovely  improvement  has 
tpken  place  in  the  Dahlia  owing  to  the  Cactus  and 
other  foims  having"  knocked  the  sawdust  "  out  of 
the  old  dumpling-like  forms.  Pretty  as  they  were 
in  their  stodgy  way,  surely  no  flower  shows  better 
the  folly  of  a  few  men  setting  up  rules  that  flowers 
shall  be  all  made  like  buttons.  Alas  !  poor  old 
Glenny  and  all  the  long-clay  and  gin  and-water 
.^et,  and  all  their  lost  ideas.  Happily,  the  Dahlia 
is  ten  times  better  than  ever  it  was  under  their 
stupefying  influence. 

Plumbago  capensis  in  the  open.— A  few 
days  ago  we  saw  a  large  number  of  plants  of  this 
in  full  bloom  in  the  Chiswick  gardens,  where  it  is 
planted  in  small  beds  and  flowers  freely  through 
the  summer  if  the  weather  is  favourable.  In  wet 
years  the  plant  runs  too  much  to  leaf,  but  in  a  dry 
blight  summer,  leafage  is  not  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bloom.  In  Hyde  Park  and  other  parks 
laige  specimens  are  grouped  on  the  turf,  but  we 
like  the  Plumbago  in  small  beds  quite  as  well,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  display. 
The  position  must  be  sunny,  not  too  exposed  and 
the  soil  light. 

The    Hop-leaved    Vine   (Vitis  heterophylla 

humulifolia)  is  very  charming  in   Mr.  Kingsmili's 


garden.  This  is  a  quick,  vigorous-growing  climber 
that  might  be  planted  in  the  place  of  many  com- 
mon things  one  sees  constantly  repeated  in  gar- 
dens. Even  the  best  plants  ore  tires  of  when 
present  everywhere.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
like  those  of  the  Hop,  as  suggested  by  the  English 
name,  the  berries  of  a  pure  turquoise-blue  colour. 
This  climber  or  creeper  is  exceptionally  beautiful 
this  year  through  the  profuse  crop  of  berries,  al- 
though it  rarely  fails  to  fruit  freely.  It  is  also  fine 
at  Syon  House  this  year. 

Water  Lilies  in  October In  the  future  we 

shall  have  Water  Lilies  blooming  for  quite  six 
months.  I  did  not  record  the  date  when  the  first 
flowers  opened  this  year,  but  it  was  some  time  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  The  low  temperature  of 
the  water  now  prevents  the  buds  of  many  kinds 
expanding,  but  the  new  N.  Lajdekeri  rosea  has 
two  brilliant  flowers  out  in  this  the  last  week  of 
October.  N.  tuberosa  has  been  opening  flowers 
throughout  the  month,  and  the  canary-colcured 
kind  has  buds  showing  colour.  These  if  cut  and 
put  in  tepid  water  indoors  open  after  a  day  or  two, 
and,  though  not  quite  full-sized,  they  have  all  their 
charming  delicacy  and  freshness  of  colour.— A.  H. 

Violets  from  Wales— Mr.  J.  Roberts,  The 
Gardens,  Tany-bwicb,  N.  Wales,  in  sending  ns  a 
very  beautiful  lot  of  these  flowers  says:  "Having 
today  (Oct.  24)  gathered  and  sent  away  some 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  Violet  blooms,  1 
find  after  supplying  all  commissions  that  1  have 
still  a  few  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket ;  there- 
fore 1  take  the  liberty  of  sending  them  to  yon, 
well  knowing  their  delicious  scent  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  you  in  town.  They  are  picked 
from  the  open  off  the  quarters  they  were  grown  on 
during  the  summer,  which  speaks  much  for  the 
fine  autumiial  season,  and  I  also  trust  they  are  a 
slight  proof  of  the  soundness  of  my  way  of  grow- 
ing them  I  have  so  strongly  advocated  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden.  We  have  had  a  good  supply  of 
bloom — even  this  scorching  summer— since  July, 
and,  as  the  foliage  shows,  no  red  spider." 

Notes  from  Almondsbury.— I  was  pleased  to 
see  Camellia  Sasanqua  illustrated.  1  have  had 
four  varieties  ;  one,  pure  white,  I  gave  to  Kew  ;  one 
perished ;  one,  the  variegated  form,  has  made  no 
growth  in  three  years  ;  one  is  now  (October  25) 
nearly  past  its  best.  It  stood  out  all  the  summer 
and  bloomed  in  the  open  on  October  1.  1  ft  el  sure 
it  would  make  a  fine  plant  to  grow  in  the  open. 
We  have  had  magnificent  rains  here,  more  than  6 
inches  in  thirty  days.  Brugmansias  are  blooming 
with  me  for  the  third  time,  the  yellow  and  the  red 
forms  doing  as  well  as  the  two  commoner  forms. 
I  conceive  this  dry  summer  and  wet  autumn  will 
make  the  treatment  of  some  plants  very  difficult. 
Eremnrus  robustus  refused  to  show  any  bloom  and 
withered  away  early  in  the  summer.  The  vigorous 
leaves  now  appearing  make  me  anxious  lest  the 
spike  should  also  appear,  and  how  to  protect  that 
I  do  not  know.  Anemones  are  in  bloom  ;  Crocus 
Imperati  is  showing  strongly  ;  Irises  like  aurea  and 
Monnieri  are  throwing  up  strong  shoots,  and  a  few 
Hepaticas  are  out.  We  want  a  little  cold  weather 
very  badly  down  here,  or  else  spring  flowers  will 
be  soon  appearing.— C.  0.  Mii.ES. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Veitoh.— La  Societe  rojale  d'agri- 
culture  et  de  botauique  de  Gand.  At  a  meeting  of 
this  society  held  on  the  16thin.'it.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  of 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  was  unanimously 
elected  a  membred'Honneur  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  hotauy  and  to  horticulture. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.- Another  warm 
week,  with  lower  temperatures  towards  the  end  of 
it.  During  Friday  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
never  fell  lower  than  45",  and  on  the  following 
day  the  temperature  in  shade  rose  as  high  as  t)5°. 
On  the  coldest  night  (Sunday)  the  thermometer  on 
the  lawn  showed  3"  of  frost.  The  temperature  of 
the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  is  now  7",  and  at  1  foot 
deep  8"  warmer  than  at  the  same  period  last  year, 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  October  last 
year  proved  a  singularly  cold  month  throughout. 
More  than  4  inches  of  rain  has  already  fallen  dur- 
ing the  present  month,  of  which  amount  over  2^ 


inches  has  come  through  the  percolation  gauges — 
equivalent  to  12i  gallons  through  every  square  yard 
of  uncropped  ground.— E.  M.,  BerMavisted. 


Public  Gardens. 


Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion.— The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  pleased  to 
sigiiify  to  the  Earl  of  Meath  that  it  will  afford  him 
much  pleasure  to  accord  his  patronage  to  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  send  a  contribution  of  ten  guineas  to 
its  funds. 

A  riverside  improvement. — Battersea,  which 
is  already  fairly  well  provided  with  open  spaces,  is 
to  have  yet  another.  The  vestry  has  lately  im- 
proved the  Vicarage  Road,  which  runs  by  the  side 
of  the  Thames  near  Old  Battersea  Church.  It  is 
decided  now  to  claim  the  foreshore  adjoining  the 
road,  and  by  building  a  concrete  embankment 
enclose  an  open  space  of  2800  square  yards.  This 
space  when  railed  in  ard  planted  with  shrubs  and 
trees  will  make  an  open  and  delightful  promenade 
with  a  river  frontage.  The  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
£2040,  towards  which  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  will  contribute  £1000. 


Gladioli  in  1893. — Will  you  permit  me  to  correct 
an  error  I  inadvertently  made  in  my  paper  on  Gladiolus. 
\iz.,  tlie  statement  that  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  were 
awarded  third  prize  at  tlie  Agricultural  Hall;  whereas 
I  am  informed  their  ccillectiou  was  not  staged  for 
competition. — Delta. 

Names  of  plants. — Plant. — Sedum  Ewersi. 

W.  A.   G. — 1,    fine   form    of    Oncidiura    Forbesi ;    2, 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus.- N.  B.,  Moor  Bill. — 

Deudrobium  Draconis  ;  Dendrohium  Lowi  ia  a  yellow 
flower   with    a  fringed   lip ;    Catasetura  species  near 

luridum;  Epideudrum  longicolle. W.Appleton. — 1, 

the  Epideudrum  I  cannot  name,  now  at  least ;  2, 
Zygopetalum  maxillare  ;  the  Phalsenopsis   Esmeralda 

are  only  varieties. 0.  H. —  Beans   certainly. C. 

Duunivri. — Trichocentrum  orthoplectron. C.  S.  P. 

—  Centaurea  ragusina. C.  Gardner. — 1,   Coronilla 

varia  ;  2,  Poinciana  Gilliesi  (?). 

Names  of  fruit. — G.  B. — 1,  apparently  a  small 
Blenheim  Orange ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  3,  Yorkshire 

Beauty  ;  5,  Hanwell  .Souring  ;  6,  Ribstou  Pippin. 

W.   Cl(m^iy^g]^a7n. — Hoary  Morning.- W.  J.   C. — 1, 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ;  2,  Brown  Beurre  ;  3,  probably 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  4,  Doyenne  du  Cornice.— — W. 
Thom2?''on. — 1,  Golden  Noble;   2,  not  recogniFed  ;  3, 

Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ;  4,  Vicar  of  Wiukfield. 

A.  H. — 1,  Swan's  Egg;  3,  Emile  Bivort ;  4,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme;  5,  Comte  de  Lamy  (?)  ;  6,  rotten  ;  10, 
Pearson's  Plate;  11,  Bess  Voo\.—  W.  G.  Novell.— 
1,  White  Doyenne  ;    2,  Beurre  Bachelier  ;   3,  Beurre 

Diel ;  4,  Souvenir  du  Congres ;  5,  Beurre  Superfin.- ■ 

H.  Prothero.—  1,  send  better  specimen  ;  2,  very  small 
Adams'    Pearmain ;    3,    French  Crab ;  4,   looks   like 

small  specimen  of  Golden  Noble. T.  Denny.— Fea.r 

Baronne  de  Mello  ;  Apple  next  week. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— ITim  journal  is  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  u  most  suitable  /or 
reference  previous  to  the  issui  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.:  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  frovi  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"Gardening    Illustrated"    Monthly   Parts.  —  r*i» 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  hd.;  postfree,  8d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Varts.— This  journal  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     PHce  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers," — Giving  descriptions  Oj  upwards  oj 
thitteen  hinidred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  d:c.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  poet  free,  Is.  3d. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  i 893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000^  have 
been  vcjy  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Price  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d, 

ill  OJ  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  o; 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening Icnown.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  fauvofc  Ludgate  Bill,  B.C 
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"This  18  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nnture  :  clmiige  it  rather;  but 
TuE  Art  itself  is  Natvke."— i)7(«AisjHarc 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden, 


EFFECT  OF  HEAT  ON  PEARS. 

A  HOT  summer  is  undoubtedly  most  favourable 
to  the  production  of  extra  tine  clear-skinned 
Pears.  During  the  average  British  summers  it 
is  only  in  favourtd  localities  and  under  high 
culture  that  they  attain  anything  like  their  full 
size  or  are  so  attractive  in  appearance  as  could 
be  wished,  though  the  keejiing  and  eating 
qualities  of  the  under  sized  fruit  may  yet  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  All  tilings  considered, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  are  the  gainers  by 
the  improved  size  and  appearance  of  the  fruit 
this  season,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  bulk  of 
Pears  obtained  from  wall  trees  is  concerned. 
In  n  aoy  cases  there  is  little  or  no  improvement 
observable  in  the  equality  of  the  fruit,  and  even 
if  the  fruit  were  rather  more  luscious  and  richly 
flavoured  than  usual,  this  gain  would  have  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  trick  nearly 
all  have  developed  of  ripening  tco  soon  and 
keeping  badly  afterwards.  When  Pears  are 
most  wanted,  or,  say,  during  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  there  will  not  be  many 
available,  that  is,  unless  some  eif  the  naturally 
late  varieties  keep  very  much  better  than  they 
give  promise  of  doing.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  (October  14)  we  have  not  a  sound  fruit  of 
Marie  Louise  left,  Beurre  Hardy,  Brown 
Beurie,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  and  several  other  varie- 
ties that  ought  to  be  available  to  the  end  of 
October,  if  not  later,  being  also  either  used  or 
spoilt.  Beuri6  Diel  is  coloured  and  will  soon 
be  at  its  best,  and  so  also  are  Huj.she'a  Prince 
Consort,  Duchesse  d'Angoule'me,  Beurrej  Clair- 
geau,  Durondeau,  and  Van  Mens  Leon  Leclerc. 
Winter  Nelis,  of  which  excellent  crops  were 
6t:orcd,  is  likewise,  I  regret  to  observe,  begin- 
ning to  soften,  and  late-g.ithered  Doyenne;  du 
Cornice  will  scarcely  keep  till  the  second  week 
in  November. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  varieties  of  which 
I  hope  better  things.  A  hot  summer  evidently 
Miits  Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurio  and  Beurre 
Kiuce  .idmirably.  With  us  these  are  usually 
badly  spotted,  the  fruit  being  attacked  by  one 
of  the  Clado.sporiums  or  fungoid  diseases  so 
difficult  to  combat  and  very  hard  of  prevention. 
Instead  of  being  disfigured  by  these  black 
patches,  and  badly  cracking  in  the  worst  cases, 
the  f rui  I  s  are  perfectly  clear  skinned  and  of  large 
size.  Even  (Jlou  Morceau  in  the  open  has 
done  well,  good  gatherings  of  fairly  large,  clear- 
skinned  fruit  being  had  from  our  pyramids.  It 
is  my  belief  the  quality  of  these  three  varieties 
will  prove  better  than  usual,  and  in  any  case 
those  who  have  a  good  supply  of  them  will 
have  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased  that  they 
have  not  destroyed  their  trees  owing  to  previous 
disappointment".  With  me  Josephine  de  Malines 
is  generally  presentable  from  wall  trees,  but  the 
crop  is  heavier  and  the  fruit  finer  than  has 
been  the  case  for  several  years  past.  The 
question  now  arises,  ought  we  not  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  last  four 
varieties  I  have  alluded  to?  Instead  of  the 
.rees  of  these  gcod  old  sorts  being  relegated  to 


the  coldest    walls  and  the  open   ground,  they 
ought   really    to    have  the   warmest   positions 
that  can  be  assigned  them.     With  me  much  the 
best  crops  are  had  from  trees  growing  against  a 
high    wall    facing   south-west,   and  which    was 
previously  occupied    by   a    long   row    eif   com- 
paratively valueless  Fig  trees.     Glou  Morceau 
nearly  always  does  well  against  a  wall  facing 
.south-east,    and    in  .sjiite  of   the   poor  opinion 
Mr.    Blackmore  has  of    this    variety,    I  would 
yet  advise  planting  it  most  extensively  against 
moderately  warm  to  quite  the  sunniest  walls. 
Pyramids,  if  jjlanted   in    a  warm    jiart   of  the 
garden  and  kept  rooting  near  the  surface,  also 
prop  freely,  and  the  fruit,  if  sometimes  spotted, 
is  yet  of    excellent  quality.     As   much  cannot 
be  said  of  Easter  Beurre,  as  there  are  seasons 
when  the   fruits    are  never  really   good,  being 
somewhat  dry  and  mealy.     It  is  a  late  variety, 
however,    and  fills    up    an   awkward    blank  at 
times.     I  do  not  say  plant  it  extensively,  but 
give   it  a  good    trial,   preferably  on    the    Pear 
stock,  and  in  a  warm  position.     Josephine  de 
Malines  sometimes  fails  to  ripen  at  all   unless 
the  fruit  is  subjected  to  a  dry  heat  for  a  few 
days  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  but  this  treat- 
ment will  scarcely  be  necessary  this  winter,  and  I 
also  anticipate  a  treat  as  regards  quality.     That 
Beurr6  Ranee  does  best  in  warm  positions  and 
favoured  localities  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  by  far  the  best  late  Pear  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath.     Fruit  from  one  large 
old  tree  has  been  repeatedly  shown  and  invari- 
ably took  the  first  prizes  at  both  the  bulb  show 
and  also  the  May  show  when  these  used  to  be 
held  at  Bath,  good  quality  being  the  test.     It 
is  anything  but  attractive   in  appearance  even 
when  lipe,  but  is  juicy  and  fairly  melting,  keep- 
ing, as  before  hinted,  remarkably  well  after  it 
is  ripe.     In  Essex  I  have  seen  really  good  crops 
gathered  from  standard  or  orchard   trees,  the 
crops  being  particularly  heavy  this  .season,  while 
the    quality    is    generally    passable.     On    our 
heavier  soil  the  fruit  from  trees  in  the  open  and 
cool  sites  generally  is  liable  to  crack  badly,  and 
that  is  my  principal  reason  for  assigning  the 
trees    warm  positions.     Beurio  Sterckmans  is 
not  so  free  bearing  as  the  foregoing,  otherwise 
it  would  be  a  worthy  companion.     According  to 
the  "Fruit  Manual,"  it  is  an  abundant  bearer, 
succeeding  well  on  the  Quince.     My  only  tree  is 
a  three- branched  cordon  on  the  Pear  stock,  anel 
it  only  bears  a  crop  occasionally.     Instead   of 
ripening  in  January  I  am  afraid  our  fruit  will 
have   to  be   used   in  November.     There  is  yet 
another  old  and  somewhat  despised  variety  that 
the  hot  summer  of  1803  has  developed  to  an  extra 
large   size,   and,  as    it    happens  in    this    case, 
done  exactly  what  was  desired.     I  refer  to  Ne 
Plus  Meuris.     Unless  this  variety  can  be  grown 
to  its  full  size,  the  individual  fruits  weighing  on 
an  average  say  about  9  ozs. ,  they  are  largely  com- 
posed of  core.     Given  the  benefit  of  a  warm  wall 
and  good  root  culture,  the  Pears,  which  form  in 
great  clusters,  being  also   freely  thinned  out, 
will  attain  a  good  size,  the   (juality  being  pass- 
able during  January  and  the  next  two  months. 
()u  a  tree   against  a  north-east  wall  the  fruit 
was  too  small  to   be  cf  any  value,  and  it  is  a 
warmer   site    the    neglecteei   Ne   Plus    Meuris 
should  receive. 

Assigning  late  Pears  the  warmer  sites  may 
necessitate  the  removal  of  early  and  succes- 
sional  varieties  to  cooler  positions,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  fejllow  that  this  is  greatly  to 
their  detriment.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  too  much 
of  the  best  wall  and  garden  space  is  devoted  to 
early  and  successional  Pears,  to  the  almost  cora- 
I'letc  exclusion  of  the  more  needed  later  varie- 
tiep.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be 
far  better  stocked  fruit-rooms  than  at  present, 


the  weakness  of  the  prevailing  fashion  becom- 
ing still  more  apparent  long  before  November 
is  past.  The  fruits  of  Jargonelle,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurr(3  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Super- 
tin,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Pitmastim  Duchess,  Duron- 
deau, Beurre  Hardy  and  such  like  may  not  be 
so  tine  and  clear-skinned  from  pyramids,  bu.shea 
and  standards  as  they  are  from  wall  trees,  but 
there  is  ample  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
heavier  croiis  of  richly  flavoured  fruit,  the 
i|uality  not  unfre<iuently  proving  much  superior. 
The  fruit  generally  produced  by  trees  in  the 
open  during  18it3  was  finer  than  usual,  but  afc 
most  other  times  it  is  (|uite  large  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  and  why,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  let  those  varieties  that  do  not  require 
so  much  heat  occupy  the  positions  that  the 
extra  heat  of  the  past  summer  has  amply  proven 
would  be  all  the  better  for  more  warmth  i — 
W.  I.  M. 

Notwithstanding  the  clean  and  fine  appear- 
ance of  Pears  this  year,  the  fruits  are  keeping 
badly  after  ripening.  This,  combined  with  their 
eailiness,  is  a  serious  matter  to  those  who  have  to 
keep  up  a  varied  supply  of  dessert  fruit  during  the 
winter  months.  Unless  some  kinds,  which  usually 
are  only  fit  for  stewing,  ripen  up  sufficiently  for 
dessert,  I  shall  be  practically  without  good  Pears 
by  the  entl  of  November.  Even  now  I  have  plenty 
of  that  good  old  stewing  Pear  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
quite  ripe  and  buttery,  with  no  grittiness.  The 
flavour  is  by  no  means  rich  or  pronounced,  but 
many  worse  Pears  have  before  now  had  to  play 
their  part  as  part  of  the  dessert.  Already  I  have 
almost  finished  the  following  varieties:  Beurrfi 
Clairgeau,  lieurrfe  Diel,  Brown  Beurr^  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour,  Doyenn6  Du  Comice,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Forelle,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  Napoleon,  and  Thompson's,  to  say 
nothing  of  earlier  kinds.  Seasons  like  the  present 
go  far  to  prove  your  cont3ntion  (which  was 
published  in  a  somewhat  similar  year,  viz.,  in  1887) 
that  we  are  overburdened  with  kinds  of  Pears, 
most  of  which  are  far  from  good.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  midseason  fruit.  Late  kinds 
I  find  to  be  either  very  shy  bearers  or  of  very  poor 
quality,  and  only  fit  for  stewing.  The  ground  on 
which  the  trees  stand  would  be  better  employed  in 
growing  recognised  stewing  kinds  which  bear  good 
crops  of  large  fruit  or  in  growing  good  Apples. — 
J.  C.  Tallack. 


Apple  Golden  Harvey.— With  early  Apples 
and  Pears  keeping  badly,  good  late  kinds  are  sure 
to  be  doubly  valuable.  The  useful  little  Apple 
mentioned  above  is  larger  and  better  in  appearance 
this  year  than  1  have  ever  before  had  it.  Last 
winter  I  had  a  very  large  and  handsome  old  tree  of 
this  variety  well  thinned  out,  as  the  branches  had 
become  very  thick  and  the  fruiting  spurs  long  and 
straggling,  so  that  the  fruits  were  very  small  and 
insignificant  looking,  giving  a  lot  of  trouble  when 
picking.  The  improvement  is  so  marked,  that  I 
hope  to  do  some  further  thinning  when  the  crop  is 
off.  I  estimite  the  present  year's  crop  at  from  six 
to  eight  bushels,  anei  almost  all  the  fruits  are  of  a 
very  useful  size.  They  will  be  very  useful  when 
all  but  the  latest  kinds  are  over.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Manuring'  Strawberry  beds.— To  get  fine 
fruit  it  is  necessary  to  feed,  and  when  the  plants 
remain  more  than  one  season  in  cne  place  it  is  of 
advantage  to  mulch  at  this  season.  I  have  noticed 
on  light  thin  soils  that  the  plants  suffered  much  by 
drought  this  season  and  are  mcch  weaker  than 
usual,  so  ihat  it  is  more  than  ever  neccssaiy  to 
give  some  support  to  plump  up  the  crowns  for  next 
season's  fruit.  In  many  instances  the  quarter  is 
patchy,  and  before  mulcljing  is  a  gocd  lime  to 
make  any  losses  good,  taking  care  when  planting 
to  firmly  tread  round  the  newly-planted  roots,  also 
to  firm  light  soil  by  treading  before  planting,  as 
this  prevents  injury  ty  frost  and  creates  a  sturdy 
growth.    The  late  autumn   rains  well  wash   the 
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manure  down  to  the  roots,  and  the  small  portion  of 
line  material  left  will  serve  as  a  protection  to  the 
roots  in  severe  weather.  When  manuring  at  this 
date  it  is  essential  to  use  rich  or  well-decomposed 
material,  strawy  litter  being  of  little  use  now. 
Before  mulching  I  would  advise  a  slight  hoeing 
between  the  rows  to  get  rid  of  weeds,  removing 
also  old  or  useless  leaves  and  thus  making  the  beds 
neat  for  the  winter  months.— G.  Wythbs. 


GRiPES  NOT  KEEPING  WELL. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  respecting  the 
Grapes  enclosed  ?  I  took  charge  of  the  Vines 
about  a  month  ago,  and  finding  the  Grapes  were 
shanking  and  shrivelling  very  badly,  I  examined 
the  border,  which  I  found  was  very  dry  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  border  is  inside  and  out  on  the 
ground  level,  about  2  feet  deep,  resting  on  the  solid 
limestone  rock.  The  house  is  a  lean-to  facing 
west,  about  100  feet  long,  and  glazed  with  rolled 
glass  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  front  ventila- 
tion is  obtiined  by  small  shutters  IS  inches  by  G 
inches,  G  feat  apart.  AU  the  top  ventilation  that 
can  be  put  on  is  G  inches,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  A  soaking  of  water  was  given 
to  the  Vines  on  Oct.  4.  The  ventilation  is  open  day 
and  night,  and  it  at  all  damp  a  little  fire  is  put  on 
to  keep  the  house  dry.  Some  of  the  berries  have 
small  drops  of  purple  juice  oozing  from  them, 
some  are  split  across,  and  when  the  bunches  are 
cut  most  of  the  berries  drop  off.  The  Vines  have 
finished  growth ;  the  leaves  are  yellow,  covered 
with  red  spider  and  mealy  bug.  I  thought  the 
cause  was  owing  to  the  Vines  being  kept  so  dry 
and  then  having  a  supply  of  water  started  the  sap 
again,  and  there  being  no  growth  to  carry  it  off  it 
flowed  to  the  bunches.  The  bunches  that  were 
shrivelled  are  quite  plump  now,  but  of  no  good,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  enclosed.  The  house  has  been 
filled  with  plants  for  about  ten  days. — A.  G.  H. 

*,*  The  cause  of  the  Grapes  cracking  and  the 
berries  afterwards  dropping  from  the  bunches  is 
the  ultimate  result  of  excessive  drought  during 
the  intensely  hot  weather  towards  the  latter  end 
ot  the  summer.  The  watering  afterwards  given 
was  without  doubt  essential  to  the  health  ot  the 
Vines  for  another  season  ;  this,  as  described  by 
"  A.  G.  H.,"  caused  the  berries  to  plump  up  again 
after  having  shrivelled  when  the  border  was  dried 
up.  The  leaves  at  the  time  through  not  being  in  a 
healthy  condition  could  not  take  up  the  sap  which 
was  ajfain  set  in  motion  more  actively ;  hence  it 
flowed  to  the  berries,  and  when  these  were  swollen 
up  again  to  their  full  capacity  the  cracking  com- 
menced. The  case  in  point  is  an  illustration  of 
the  old  saying,  "Of  two  evils  choose  the  less;" 
the  lesser  evil  has  resulted  in  the  decay  of  the 
berries,  the  greater  evil  would  have  resulted  in  the 
weakened  condition  ot  the  Vines  another  season. 
Such  instances  will  at  times  occur,  making  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  how  to  act  for  the  best.  The 
after  treatment  could  not,  I  think,  be  improved 
upon  from  the  description  given.  I  would  advise 
the  continuation  of  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes 
as  one  of  the  best  remedies.  Probably  the  worst 
of  the  case  has  already  been  seen,  and  that 
some  at  least  of  the  bunches  will  survive. 
By  the  further  information  as  regards  insect 
pests,  it  is  evident  that  the  previous  treatment  was 
far  from  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  independent 
of  the  dry  state  of  the  border.  The  insects  would 
weaken  the  foliage  and  render  it  less  capable  of 
taking  up  the  additional  flow  of  sap,  and  from  the 
description  of  the  leaves  as  being  "yellow,"  the 
lateral  shoots  would  presumably  be  in  the  same 
state  with  no  real  growth.  The  amount  of  venti- 
lation at  the  top  of  the  house  does  not  appear  to 
be  suflioient  to  meet  the  case.  Additional  ventila- 
tion in  the  back  wall  would  undoubtedly  be  desir- 
able before  another  season.  This  instance  of 
Grapes  not  keeping  well  induces  me  to  relate  my 
own  experience  of  the  past  two  seasons,  the  result 
of  which  has  solved  in  my  mind  one  at  least  of 
the  causes  of  shrivelling.  About  this  time  last 
year  my  Vines  in  the  late  vinery  were  carrying 
rather  too  heavy  a  crop  of  fruit ;  the  consequence 


was  the  colouring  was  longer  about  than  I  thought 
desirable.  In  order  to  render  assistance,  the  fire- 
heat  was  kept  up  longer  than  usual.  This  ulti- 
mately produced  shrivelling,  more  particularly  in 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  this  being  the  variety 
carrying  the  heaviest  crop.  The  Vines  in  this  case 
were  healthy  in  every  way  and  the  border  as  moist 
as  was  desirable,  but  with  the  extra  late  firing  the 
growth  continued  longer  than  it  should  have  done  ; 
and  when  the  roots  were  not  so  active,  through  the 
border,  an  outside  one,  being  cooler,  the  leaves 
drew  without  a  doubt  some  ot  their  sustenance 
from  the  berries  themselves.  I  thought  this  matter 
out  for  some  time,  and  could  come  to  no  other 
satisfactory  conclusion  than  that  the  leaf  growth 
had  robbed  the  bunches.  This  year  I  resolved  to 
reduce  the  lateral  growth  in  good  time,  and 
gradually  remove  it  so  that  only  the  main  shoots 
with  about  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunches  were 
left.  Less  firing  was  also  needed,  this  of  course 
being  explained  in  a  measure  by  the  condition  ot 
the  weather.  The  border  would  have  ha  1  another 
watering  had  the  manual  labour  and  convenience 
been  sufficient,  but,  as  it  was,  I  do  not  think  it 
actually  became  too  dry.  The  result  has  given 
me  every  satisfaction ;  there  is  no  sign  of 
shrivelling,  and  the  fruit  keeps  well  in  every 
other  respect.  Proportionately  I  have  a  heavier 
crop  of  Grapes  fit  for  the  table  than  last  year, 
the  berries  individually  larger  and  the  colour 
excellent.  This  Instance  has  convinced  me  that 
one  at  least  of  the  causes  of  shrivelling  has  been 
unravelled  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  no 
doubt  others  have  had  similar  cases  to  contend 
with.  Only  last  week  I  saw  two  of  our  finest 
autumn  Grapes  exhibited  in  a  shrivelled  state ; 
these  were  Muscat  ot  Alexandria  arid  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat.  I  can  only  surmise  of  course  as  to 
the  cause,  but  1  think  it  may  be  plainly  put 
down  to  one  of  the  two  described — either  drought, 
as  in  the  case  of  "  A.  G.  H.'s,"  or,  as  in  mine, 
through  the  leaf  growth  robbing  the  fruit.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  with  late  firing  and  too  much 
leaf  growth  there  is  a  great  danger  of  shrivelling. 
It  is  only  natural,  if  viewed  in  a  practical  light, 
that  the  foliage  when  excessive  would,  as  the  roots 
become  less  active,  rob  the  bunches.  By  the  early 
removal  of  lateral  and  sappy  growth  this  is  pre- 
vented. In  support  of  this,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  the  fully  matured  leaves  that 
take  the  most  sustenance  late  in  the  season,  it  is 
rather  those  of  later  formation.  To  prove  this  one 
has  only  to  cut  examples  of  each  and  see  which  will 
wither  up  the  first  under  similar  conditions.  There 
is  an  additional  cause  in  "  A.  G.  H.'s  "  case  that 
should  be  noted ;  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
through  the  previous  drought  and  the  presence  of 
the  insects  the  fruit  had  not  arrived  at  a  state  of 
maturity.  The  skin  would  in  such  a  case  be 
thinner  and  the  flesh  more  watery.  I  have  noted 
more  than  once  that  Black  Alicante  conforms  to 
this  description  when  not  thoroughly  ripened. 
When  well  managed  in  other  respects  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  cover  borders  so  as  to  ward 
off  the  autumn  rains,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  it 
ever  need  be  done  at  all.  I  hope  other  observant 
readers  will  give  their  opinions  on  this  subject  for 
one  common  good. — ViTis. 


garden  some  four  miles  from  here,  and  planted  in  a 
holding  loam,  It  fails,  and  is  doomed  to  be  headed 
back  and  grafted  with  other  varieties.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  allow  all  the  best  walls  in  any  fruit 
garden  to  be  entirely  occupied  by  such  varieties, 
however  good  they  may  be,  that  will  only  tide  over  a 
portion  of  the  winter  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  later 
sorts,  which  after  all  have  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  help  us  out  in  time  of  need.  My  experience 
proves  that  circumstances  alter  cases  as  much  in 
fruit  culture  as  in  any  one  thing,  and  that  as  soil, 
situation,  and  general  surroundings  influence  in  a 
great  degree  both  the  growth  and  flavour  of  Straw- 
berries and  Grapes,  so  do  they  in  an  equal  degree 
both  the  growth  and  flavour  of  Pears.  I  know  that 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  the  old 
Beurri?  Ranee  here  had  hard  things  said  against 
them  from  time  to  time,  but  I  for  one  cannotafford 
to  lightly  regard  them,  inasmuch  as,  favoured  with 
a  southern  or  western  aspect,  planted  on  a  some- 
what elevated  position  in  a  warm  and  genial  soil, 
and  further  judiciously  nourished  by  manurial 
waterings,  they  have  produced  fruit  which  has 
often  stood  us  in  good  stead  by  bridging  over  a 
period  of  scarcity. 

Many  would,  I  am  sure,  be  astonished  were  they 
to  give  these  second-rate  sorts  the  treatment  above 
referred  to,  so  great  is  the  change  wrought  in 
them.  Moreover,  fruit  is  often  found  on  these 
when  after  an  untoward  spring  it  is  looked  for  in 
vain  on  the  higher  class,  but  more  delicately  con- 
stituted varieties.  So  much  then  for  second-rate 
Pears  from  a  dessert  point  of  view. 

Speaking  now  of  their  value  for  stewing,  I  would 
ask  what  is  more  delicious  and  refreshing  than  a 
dish  ot  these  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  com- 
petent cook  ?  Why,  then,  should  they  be  planted, 
as  more  often  than  not  they  are,  behind  north 
walls,  or  in  some  other  unfavourable  situation, 
where  the  sun's  rays  and  southern  breezes,  which 
are  alone  capable  of  laying  on  luscious  pulp  and 
of  developing  theflavour,  never  reach  them  ?  I  appre- 
hend that  after  such  a  superabundance  of  sun  as 
we  have  bad  during  the  past  summer,  our  stewing 
Pears  will  be  richer  and  better  than  ever — at  least, 
where  they  occupy  respectable  positions — and  that 
hoping  for  a  continuance  of  it  in  the  seasons  that 
lie  before  us,  those  who  are  rather  partial  to  them 
will  throw  more  and  more  enthusiasm  into  their 
culture.  Finally,  I  would  say,  plant  Pears  of  the 
richest  flavour  by  all  means,  even  though  their 
fruits  be  of  short  duiation,  but  do  not  ignore  those 
which,  if  only  second-rate,  often  fill  a  blank. 

John  Crawford. 

Coddiiujioii  Hall,  NemarJt. 


A  PLEA  FOE  SECOND-RATE  PEARS. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  and  the  delicious  Thompson's  possess 
every  good  quality  that  is  to  be  expected  in  a  Pear, 
but  then  even  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  present  exceptional  one,  all  or  nearly 
all  of  these  will  be  clean  gone  long  before  the 
month  of  November  is  over.  I  admit  there  are 
other  good  sorts  which  ripen  at  a  later  date,  but 
most  of  them  are  somewhat  capricious  in  growth, 
and  will  not  grow  everywhere.  Of  these.  Winter 
Nelis  and  Glou  Morceau  are  amongst  the  best, 
but  both  require  a  light  sandy  soil,  resting  on  a 
perfect  drainage.  The  latter  grows  and  fruits 
best  in  gardens  close  to  the  sea,  the  finest 
examples  I  have  ever  seen  having  been  at  Gunton 
Park  and  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk.  It  does  con- 
stantly and  well  in  our  'own   garden,  but    in   a 


Late  crop  of  Raspberries.— In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  doing 
better  than  usual  this  season,  all  the  other  varie- 
ties are  also  producing  ripe  fruit  freely.  We  have 
gathered  several  quarts  of  large  full  flavoured  fruit, 
and  there  are  many  more  to  ripen.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  the  young  canes  in  some  instances  at  the 
points,  but  principally  about  three-parts  up  the 
stems.  Not  being  very  thickly  produced  by  the 
individual  canes,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  ill  effects 
from  this  abnormal  state  of  aff.airs,  though  the 
precaution  will  be  taken  of  laying  in  rather  more 
for  next  season's  fruiting  in  case  they  break  irregu- 
larly. Unfortunately,  our  Red  Currants  are  not 
keeping  well,  or  otherwise  the  popular  mixture  ot 
these  and  Raspberries  would  have  been  more  often 
sent  to  the  table  this  autumn. — W.  I.,  Somerset. 

Apple  King  of  the  Pippins. — Years  ago, 
before  so  many  new  varieties  came  into  general 
cultivation,  I  used  to  say  if  I  had  to  choose  one 
Apple  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  for  propaga- 
tion, it  should  be  King  of  the  Pippins  (or  Prince's 
Pippin).  Although  I  may  not  hold  to  that  opinion 
now,  it  has  still  so  many  recommendations,  that  a 
place  should  be  found  for  this  variety  in  every 
garden,  plantatio2  and  orchard.  When  well  grown, 
of  good  size  and  colour,  growers  for  market  will 
find  a  demand  for  any  quantity  they  may  produce. 
I  have  had  returns  up  to  32s.  per  cwt.  for  prime 
samples.  As  is  the  case  with  fruit  in  general  this 
season,  the  quality  of  this  Apple  is  much  better 
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than  usual.  Unfortunately,  it  is  an  off-year  with 
me,  the  crop  having  been  unusually  heavy  the 
last  season.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  upright  grower 
and  does  equ.illy  well  as  a  standard,  pyramid  or 
espalier.  When  the  wood  is  liable  to  canker,  which 
on  some  soils  it  is,  as  little  pruning  as  possible  is 
to  be  recommended  ;  but  where  pruning  is  really 
necessary,  (he  shoots  should  be  cut  clean  aw.ay  in 
preference  to  sliortening  them,  as  the  latter  is  apt 
to  induce  a  lot  of  young  sappy  growth,  which  is 
frequently  killed  by  the  frost,  giving  the  tree  a 
very  cankered  appearance.  Seek-no-Kurther  is 
somewhat  similar  to  King  of  the  Pippins,  but 
inferior  as  regards  flavour  and  keeping  properties. 
— E.  W.  B. 


MONSTROUS  PEARS. 
VisiToits  to  the  last  of  the  exhibitions  of  hardy 
fruit  at  Earl's  Court  must  have  been  interested 
in  the  great  size  of  very  many  Pears  there 
shown.  But  so  little  do  the  leading  salesmen 
in  Covent  Garden  Market  care  about  having 
thetu,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  fetch 
one  of  the  best  exhibits  at  Earl's  Court.  A 
few  extra  line  Pears  are  seen  in  .shop  windows, 
and  also  as  centre  dishes  at  bamiuets,  but  no 
fruit  should  be  put  on  a  table  that  is  not  fit  to 
eat.  Even  if  large  Pears  were  in  demand,  the 
Jersey  growers  have  such  an  advantage  in  the 
important  matter  of  climate,  that  those  who 
are  situated  on  this  side  of  the  English  Channel 
cannot  hope  to  eclipse  or  even  equal,  as  far  as 
great  size  is  concerned,  what  is  sent  across  in 
large  ejuantities.  Quite  recently  a  Jersey  fruit 
grower  said  that  English  growers  knew  next  to 
nothing  about  Pears,  and  boasted  of  having 
fruit  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  3  lbs.  in  weight. 
Some  of  the  more  delicious  Pears  we  own  are 
very  small  ones,  and  we  think  many  persons 
who  have  to  eat  them  prefer  them  of  convenient 
size  rather  than  as  big  as  a  small  ham.  Doy- 
enn6  du  Cornice,  Pitraaston  Duchess,  Duchesse 
d'AngouIeme,  Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurre, 
Beurre  Diel,  and  Chaumontel  are  all  very  ex- 
tensively grown  in  Jersey  for  the  London  and 
provincial  markets,  and,  thanks  to  careful 
packing,  arrive  in  excellent  condition.  The 
question  is,  however,  who  eats  them  (  They  are 
distributed  and  do  duty  at  various  luncheons 
and  dinners,  and  on  side  tables  at  restaurants, 
but  they  are  of  such  elimensions  that  very  few 
people  venture  to  eat  them — more  probably 
being  spoilt  by  being  kept  about  too  long  than 
there  are  eaten. 

In  the  more  favoured  parts  of  England  it  is 
possible  to  grow  remarkably  fine  Pears,  and,  as 
a  rule,  of  superior  quality  to  Jersey  fruit  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  serviceable 
varieties  and  ordinarily  good  cultivation  will 
not  generally  be  superseded  in  favour  of  large 
and  often  ill-flavoured  fruit.  What  are  most 
wanted  are  small  or  medium-sized  and  well- 
flavoured  fruit.  Such  a  variety  as  Marie  Louise 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  these  large,  over-grown 
fruit.  Wall  trees,  pyramids,  bushes  and  stan- 
dards under  ordinarily  good  cultivation  rarely 
fail  to  produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality  freely. 
In  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  we  have  another 
very  handsome  and  sure-cropping  variety,  and, 
though  the  flavour  is  not  always  approved  of, 
there  are  plenty  who  do  like  it.  Both  Beurre 
Brown  and  ]3eurr6  Hardy  are  suitable  for  all 
methods  of  culture,  and  these  good  sorts  ought 
to  be  included  in  most  cf)llections.  Comte  de 
Lamy,  not  being  a  large  variety,  is  too  often 
overlooked,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
Pears  in  cultivation,  beirg  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
sweet.  British  Queen,  which  also  ripens  in 
September  and  October,  is  somewhat  neglected, 
owing  to  being  rather  small,  yet  it  is  remark- 
ably sweet,  especially  from  trees  against  a  sunny 


wall.  Large  varieties  are  also  crowding  out 
the  good  old  Fondaute  d'Automne  ;  but  this 
ought  not  to  go  on.  Brailie  dlleyst,  to  which 
nearly  all  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force,  ripens  later.  Thompson's,  another 
October  Pear,  does  not  succeed  well  other  than 
again.st  walls  ;  but  it  repays  for  being  thus 
grown,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best- flavoured 
varieties.  Passe  Colmar  is  still  to  be  found  in 
gardens  where  good  quality  is  preferred  to  great 
size,  and  those  who  have  large  old  trees  of  it 
will  this  season  have  good  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful. It  should  have  wall  protection,  and  is 
early  productive  on  the  Pear  as  well  as  on  the 
(j)uince  stock. 

There  are  a  few  still  smaller  varieties  that 
ought  not  to  be  ousted  out  of  cultivation,  fore- 
most among  these  being  Winter  Nelis.  Given 
the  benefit  of  a  wall  with  any  fairly  warm  aspect, 
the  trees  of  this  excellent  sm.ill  Pear  never  fail 
to  bear  very  freely.  This  season  the  fruits  are 
particularly  good,  and  will  be  of  first-rate  quality 
in  November.  If  Jersey  growers  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  last- 
named  and  also  Josephine  de  Malines,  sending 
both  over  in  large  quantities  in  November  and 
December,  they  would  find  a  ready  sale  for 
them.  Josephine  de  Malines  is  essentially  a 
wall  Pear,  the  habit  of  growth  not  lending  it- 
self to  open  gardens.  Both  the  old  Bergamote 
Esperen  and  Olivier  de  Serres  are  much  ne- 
glected in  favour  of  the  large-fruited  varieties, 
but  they  are  good  Pears.  In  all  probability 
they  will  be  amongst  the  very  latest  to  ripen 
this  season,  and,  if  they  are  small,  will  be  wel- 
come next  March  and  April.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  raisers  of  novelties  and  planters  gener- 
ally turning  their  attention  to  none  but  large 
Pears,  they  will  do  better  service  by  looking  up 
the  smaller  sorts.  The  proper  and  only  course 
is  to  grow  well-flavoured  Pears  that  ripen  in 
England,  and  not  Pears  like  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  which  rarely  ripen  in  England,  however 
good  they  may  be  in  other  countries.  People  say 
that  they  grow  these  Pears  for  stewing — as  if  it 
were  worth  while  for  anyone  to  grow  more  than 
one  Pear  for  this  purpose. — Field. 


LIFTING  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  lifting  of  fruit  trees  is  often  overlooked, 
and  many  good  fruit  growers  object  to  this.  I 
question  very  much  if  the  term  lifting  is  not 
often  misapplied,  and  root-pruning  practised  in- 
stead. I  think  there  is  no  surer  or  safer  system 
than  lifting  or  relaying  nearer  the  surface  the 
roots  of  gross-growing  trees.  I  am  fully  alive  to 
the  serious  dilliculties  of  root-pruning  in  the  case 
of  old  trees  with  only  a  few  large  roots  deficient 
of  fibre.  The  safest  method  is  not  to  allow  too  long 
a  time  to  elapse  in  the  case  of  young  trees  before 
lifting  is  undertaken  ;  then  I  contend  the  work  is 
beneficial.  We  see  this  work  going  on  continually 
in  our  large  fruit  tree  nurseries.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  have  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  unless 
lifting  is  done  when  required.  It  is  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  greatest  success  is  obtained 
where  lifting  is  systematically  carried  out,  as  such 
trees  being  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  rarely  fail  when 
planted  often  in  adverse  soils  and  with  only  scant 
attention.  With  large  trees  root-pruning  needs 
special  care,  and  I  have  secured  the  best  results 
by  doing  the  work  piecemeal.  When  the  Pear  is 
grafted  on  the  free  stock,  a  coarse,  gross  growth 
results.  This  Is  often  aggravated  by  hard  pruning, 
and  when  severely  root-pruned  there  is  a  total 
collapse.  With  large  trees  much  may  be  gained  by 
doing  the  work  by  degrees,  and  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  lifting  as  early  in  October  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow.  Of  course  the  season,  state 
of  soil,  and  other  details  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  just  now  everything  is  favou  able 
for  lifting  trees.     We  have  bad  some  very  heavy 


rains  that  have  made  the  soil  suitable  for  the  work. 
Two  years  ago  I  root-pruned  a  large  Beurr6  Diel 
Pear  tree  half  round  and  completed  the  other  halt 
last  year.  This  year  it  has  done  grandly,  giving 
a  heavy  crop  of  very  fine  fruit,  clear-skinned 
and  of  perfect  shape.  To  have  lifted  or  root- 
pruned  60  old  a  tree  all  at  once  would  doubtless 
have  ended  disastrously.  Trees  often  get  too  low 
down,  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  bring  the  roots 
nearer  the  surface,  and  they  remain  there  it  given 
good  food  in  the  way  of  fresh  loam.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  lifting  young  trees  is  that  the  roots 
can  be  brought  nearer  the  surface.  Apples  on  the 
Paradise  stock  should  get  similar  treatment,  doing 
the  work  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  I  prefer 
to  lift  Cherries,  Apricots  and  Peaches  in  October, 
as  there  is  then  little  fear  of  loss  of  vigour.  After 
lifting,  mulching  is  important,  but  in  no  case 
should  manure  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  for 
young  trees,  as  it  is  far  safer  to  apply  it  to  the 
surface.  G.  Wythks. 


PEACHES  IN  THE  OPKN  AIR. 
"  D.  T.  F."  on  p.  3.51  rather  surprises  me  when  he 
says  that  an  east  wall  for  Peaches  has  been  looked 
on  as  a  certain  road  to  failure.  I  certainly  cannot 
boast  the  same  length  of  experience  as  "  D.  T.  F." 
in  Peach  growing,  but  that  which  I  have  gained 
in  several  good  gardens  convinces  me  that  an  east 
wall  is  better  than  a  west  one  for  Peache.=,  Necta- 
rines, or  Apricots.  In  these  gardens  there  is  a 
Peach  case  180  feet  in  length  on  an  east  wall,  the 
trees  In  which,  although  it  is  unhealed,  bear  heavy 
crops  annually  ;  the  only  dift'culty  experienced  is 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  In  a  cold  house 
there  is  the  risk  of  the  flowers  being  injured  by 
frost,  which  in  some  springs  is  very  severe  about 
the  time  the  Peaches  are  in  bloom.  It  the  genial 
west  is  so  much  more  preferable,  why  was  it  this 
house  was  built  over  thirty  years  since  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  garden  when  the  same  extent  was 
available  on  the  opposite  side?  On  the  lofty  west 
wall  the  sun  shines  but  a  short  time  in  early 
spring  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  without 
this  aid  they  often  set  indifferently.  In  my  last 
situation  a  Peach  house  facing  west  gave  a  deal  of 
anxiety  at  the  time  the  flowers  were  setting,  and, 
indeed,  before  that  time,  for  all  the  trees  had  a 
great  tendency  to  cast  their  buds  on  the  first 
movement  of  sap.  IE  this  occurs  under  glass 
where  the  trees  are  assisted  by  fire  heat,  is  it  not 
feasible  enough  that  the  same  failing  will  happen 
outdoors?  In  my  first  charge  I  had  trees  on 
south,  east,  and  west  walls,  and,  therefore,  ainple 
proof  for  comparison  was  furnished,  and,  as  I  inti- 
mated in  my  previous  article,  there  was  less  blister 
on  the  trees  facing  east  than  on  others  with  a 
southern  exposure.  I  could  point  to  one  instance 
where  south  and  east  walls  are  completely  fur- 
nished with  Apricots  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  old, 
which  seldom  fail  to  bear  well ;  and  another  in- 
stance I  know  of  where  Apricots  furnish  but  in- 
different crops  on  a  west  aspect,  so  much  so  in 
fact,  that  the  space  is  fast  being  filled  with  Pears. 
I  may  be  reminded  that  Apricots  are  not  Peaches, 
but  "  D.  T.  F."  will,  of  course,  admit  that  the  same 
favoured  positions  are  needful  for  the  one  as  the 

o'ber.  .  ^, 

I  can  give  'yet  another  instance  of  the  greater 
length  of  sunshine,  or  at  least  the  favourable  in- 
fluence of  sunshine,  obtained  from  east  over  that 
of  west  walls  in  the  earlier  ripening  of  Plums.  We 
have  trees  of  several  sorts  growing  on  both  sides 
in  duplicate,  including  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Washing- 
ton, Green  Gage  and  Pond's  Seedling,  which  not 
only  were  earlier  in  maturing,  but  were  of  better 
colour  and  larger  sized  than  those  gathered  from 
the  west  side.  All  these  facts  seemed  to  point  out 
that  the  east  wall  was  more  favourable  than  the 
west  one  for  open-air  Peaches,  and  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  that  the  experience  of  other 
growers  would  differ  from  mine  in  that  respect. 
South  wall-  are  cot  always  available  for  growing 
outdoor  Peaches,  because  usually  a  large  portion 
of  these  is  utilised  for  the  erection  of  fruit  and 
plant  houses,  and  this  creates  the  necessity  of  using 
the  warmest  portions  of  the  east  and  west  walls 
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for  these  tender  crops.  As  regards  extremes  of 
pruning,  I  am  no  advocate  for  either,  nor  do  I 
practise  it,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
b  adding  being  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  growth  remaining  has  sufticient  space  to 
develop  without  any  crowding,  and  if  the  bearing 
woo  i  is  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered, 
it  must  eflfect  a  good  as  well  as  a  two-fold  purpose  in 
relieving  the  tree  of  the  unnecessary  strain  in  main- 
taining useless  branches,  and  exposes  that  which 
is  to  furnish  the  next  year's  crop  to  sunshine  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  proper  maturity  in  leaf 
and  branch.  In  doing  this  no  extremes  need  be 
permitted,  because  if  disbudding  is  well  done  in 
spring  and  summer,  there  will  be  no  pruning  away 
of  waste  growth  other  than  that  which  has 
done  duty  in  fruit  bearing.  Individual  judgment 
alone  must  govern  the  details  in  pruning  and 
training,  there  being  no  general  regulation  stan- 
dard as  to  what  should  constitute  a  proper  distance 
for  training  the  growths  asunder,  opinions  differing 
in  this  matter,  although  I  think  the  crops  under 
notice  would  be  greater  if  crowding  of  the  trees  was 
less  frequent.  W.  Steugnell. 

Rood  Ashton  Gardens. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Single  DaMia  Mrs.  Bowman.— This  is  one 
of  the  finest  single  kinds  for  effect.  A  large  bed 
at  Kew  has  been  bright  with  the  large  rose-purple, 
smooth,  well-shaped  flowers  until  recently.  Many 
of  the  single  Dahlias  are  of  this  shade  of  colour, 
at  least  similar,  but  not  so  bright  and  pure  as  in 
this  variety. 

An  October  gathering  of  Raspberries.— 

I  have  to-day  (October  31)  picked  1  lbs.  of  good 
fiuit.  Previous  to  this  I  have  been  ijicking  daily 
for  dessert,  and  should  the  present  fine  weather 
continue  I  shall  be  able  to  gather  fora  consideraMe 
time  yet,  as  there  still  remains  a  good  crop. — H., 
M'itiii'i/,  Oxon. 

Schizostylis  coccinea.— It  is  not  often  one 
sees  this  fine  plant  grown  better  than  at  Syon. 
When  there  a  few  days  ago  we  noticed  several 
specimens  in  -IJ-inch  pots  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
Gladiolus-like  spikes  of  carmine-rose  flowers  are 
very  bright.  In  favoured  spots  in  the  more 
southern  counties  of  England  it  may  be  grown  in 
the  open. 

Tricbosma  suavis.  —  This  is  a  delightful 
Orchid,  easily  grown  and  very  robust.  A  plant  in 
quite  a  cool  house  at  Syon  carries  ten  sturdy 
spikes,  and  only  in  a  ij-inch  pot.  The  flowers, 
borne  closely  together  and  deliciously  fragrant, 
are  ivory  white  in  colour,  the  lip  yellow  on  the  side 
lobes.  It  requires  little  heat,  and  is  a  good  Orchid 
for  amateurs. 

Cereus  bexa  genus  is  not  a  plant  for  ordinary 
gardens,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  im- 
mense specimen  towering  up  many  feet  in  height 
in  the  conservatory  at  Syon  House  is  blooming 
freely.  The  long  gaunt  stems  bear  very  large 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  and  individually 
are  extremely  handsome.  This  Cereus  was  intro- 
duced from  Surinam  in  1G90,  and  the  specimen  at 
Syon  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Pernettya  mucronata.— In  Mr.  Kingsmill's 
garden  at  Harrow  Weald  there  is  a  large  bed  of 
Pernettyas,  and  the  plants  are  covered  with  berries, 
the  pink  variety  in  particular.  We  have  noticed  how 
freely  the  Pernettya  is  fruiting  in  other  places  this 
year.  There  is  a  long  list  of  varieties,  the  berries 
ranging  in  colour  from  white  to  deep  purple.  The 
soil  must  be  peaty  or  of  a  loamy  character,  and  if 
too  heavy  be  made  light  by  the  addition  of  well- 
decayed  leaf-mould. 

Tropseolum  Fireball.  —  As  a  greenhouse 
climber  in  the  winter  season  nothing  could  be 
brighter  than  this  Tropfeolum.  It  is  commencing 
to   bloDm  freely  with  Mr.  Wythes   at  Syon,  and 


before  spring  the  growth  will  have  entirely  covered 
the  rafters,  being  smothered  with  the  deep  scarlet 
flowers.  The  way  to  treat  it  is  to  put  in  cuttings 
in  March,  stand  the  plants  out  during  the  summer, 
and  transfer  to  the  greenhouse  in  September.  The 
brilliant  flowers  are  of  much  value  for  decoration, 
and  the  only  drawback  near  London  is  the  injury 
fog  inflicts  upon  them. 

Asparagus    plumosus    nanus.— It    is    not 

often  that  this  is  seen  seedling  freely.  At  Messrs. 
Miles'  nursery.  Hassock's  Gate,  I  saw  two  plants 
seeding  freely.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  only  in  a  dry  atmosphere  that  the  plants  would 
sead,  but  those  in  question  were  growing  in  a 
moist  stove.  I  have  seen  plants  bloom  freely  under 
the  same  conditions,  but  all  the  flowers  have  fallen 
off.  I  also  find  it  is  difficult  to  get  Asparagus 
decumbens  to  set,  although  the  plants  bloom  freely 
enough. — F.  H. 

Amasonia  punicea  is  very  handsome  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  We  noted  a  number  of 
plants  in  full  beauty  a  few  days  ago  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Chelsea  nursery.  It  is  a  pity  this  fine 
plant  is  not  more  grown  in  private  gardens,  as  it 
remains  in  perfection  a  considerable  time,  the 
bracts,  arranged  in  pairs,  being  of  a  brilliant  crim- 
son colour,  and  the  tubular  flowers  pale  primrose. 
A  warm  temperature  is  necessary,  as  it  comes  from 
British  Guiana,  from  whence  it  was  first  introduced 
in  1S25.  It  was  lost  to  cultivation,  but  was  re- 
introduced. 

Choisya  ternata. — We  noticed  this  blooming 
freely  recently  at  Kew,  where  a  large  bed  near  the 
pond  is  planted  with  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a  shrub 
that  can  be  recommended  for  general  planting,  and, 
except  in  the  extreme  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, it  should  be  grown  against  a  wall.  It  grows 
quickly,  and  the  fragrant  pure  white  flowers  are  in 
exquisite  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  foliage.  It 
often  succeeds  in  northern  counties  where  the 
position  is  very  favourable,  but  as  a  rule  it  should 
have  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  The  position  must  be 
sunny  to  well  ripen  up  the  growth,  and  either  in  a 
bold  mass  or  sirgly  the  Choisya  is  effective. 

Cypripedium  insigne  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  now.  It  is  an  old 
and  familiar  kind,  but  not  too  much  so  for  a  note 
when  a  mass  of  it  is  seen  in  bloom.  This  is  the 
case  at  Syon  House,  where  Mr.  Wythes  has  a  large 
number  of  plants  in  full  beauty.  We  may  remark 
that  they  receive  no  fire- heat  whatever,  except  a 
little  in  the  winter  to  dispel  damp,  and  that  this 
treatment  is  suitable  is  evident  from  their  appear- 
ance. Of  course  they  are  not  exposed  to  actual  frost, 
although  bordering  upon  it.  In  the  summer 
months  they  are  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  The  Cypri- 
pedium is  one  of  the  only  Orchids  practically  un- 
hurt by  fogs.  Amateurs  should  treat  C.  insigne 
more  as  a  hardy  plant,  and  not  coddle  it  in  warm 
houses. 

Vine  with  crimson  leafage.— In  The  Gar- 
den of  October  14  (p.  353)  I  observe  a  notice  of  a 
Vine  growing  at  Chiswick  under  the  name  of  Tra- 
hurier  with  crimson  leafage.  I  think  this  must 
be  a  Vine  which  I  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
.Society  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  foliage.  The  true 
name  is  Tinturier.  The  Grapes  produced  by  this 
Vine  contain  a  juice  so  deeply  coloured,  that  it  is 
easy  to  write  with  it  by  simply  dipping  a  steel  pen 
into  the  Grape.  This  Vine  is  well  worth  growing 
in  the  open  air  in  the  south  of  England  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful  foliage,  but  it  .<;hould  be 
worked  on  to  a  strong  stock  such  as  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  or,  better  still,  on  to  a  wild  American 
stock  such  as  Othello,  Riparia,  or  Noah,  which  are 
strong  growers  and  resist  several  degrees  of  frost. 
—A.  W.  Tait,  Oporto. 

Saxifraga  Fortune!.  —  A  few  days  ago 
several  plants  of  this  were  in  full  beauty  on  the 
Kew  rockery.  It  is  the  latest  species  to  bloom 
and  is  really  a  delightful  plant,  the  white  flowers 
being  produced  in  long  panicles,  which  spring 
from  the  rosette  of  foliage.  Usually  it  gets  cut 
down  by  frosts,  but  less  than  a  ago  week  it  was  in 
perfection  in  the  open.     Such  a  Sax' f rage  is  worth 


growing  well  in  pots,  and  a  few  examples  in  the 
greenhouse  in  November  or  December  would  create 
variety.  There  is  too  much  sameness  in  the  plants 
used  as  a  rule  in  greenhouses.  An  interesting  note 
appeared  on  this  Saxifrage  in  The  Garden,  No- 
vember 2t),  1892  (p.  471).  It  there  was  said  that 
S.  Fortunei  er  joys  division  every  two  years.  The 
reason  why  so  many  plants  suddenly  collapse  is 
often  because  "the  big  white  grub  of  the  coal- 
black  weevil  eats  its  way  np  and  scoops  out  the 
vital  part  of  the  crown."  S.  Burseriana  is  often 
troubled  in  the  same  way.  The  remedy  advised 
is  to  repot  or  transplant  a  portion  of  the  stock 
annually,  preferably  about  the  month  of  August. 
After  the  roots  have  been  thoroughly  shaken  out 
they  are  not  only  cleared  of  the  pest,  but  have 
time  to  get  established  again  before  the  winter. 

AngrsBCum  pellucidum. — This  very  interest- 
ing and  uncommon  Orchid  is  flowering  now  in  the 
Kew  collection.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest- 
flowered  of  the  Angrfecums  worth  cultivating,  the 
flowers  individually  being  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are,  however,  produced  in 
great  numbers  on  scapes  (J  in.  to  8  in.  long,  several 
scores  occurring  on  one  spike.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pure  sparkling  white,  and  are  interesting  because 
of  the  peculiar  pouch-like  form  of  the  tiny  spur 
which  is  filled  to  over-flowing  with  sweet  nectar. 
The  general  appearance  is  quite  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  any  other  cultivated  Orchid, 
and  the  species  is  well  worth  growing,  especially 
by  those  who  like  to  possess  out-of-the-way  plants. 
It  is  also  handsome  in  habit,  having  its  erect 
stem  clothed  with  strap-shaped  leaves  7  inches 
long,  unequally  notched  at  the  apex  and  deep 
green.  It  is  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  was  first  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone  in 
1842. 

Winter-blooming  Carnations.— I  herewith 
send  you  a  few  blooms  of  various  Carna- 
tions. The  plants  are  now  safely  housed,  and 
promise  to  afford  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
during  the  coming  winter.  No.  1  is  Ale- 
gatiere,  an  old  and  tried  variety,  and  not 
easily  beaten  as  a  scarlet.  It  is  somewhat  shy  of 
making  grass,  perhaps,  but  its  free-flowering  habit 
partly  atones  for  this.  No.  2  is  the  newer  Wintfr 
Cheer.  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  with  this 
variety  this  season,  as  many  plants  are  producing 
striped  flowers  instead  of  pure  scarlet,  thus  showing 
it  to  be  inconstant.  No.  3  is  Mme.  Carle,  which 
was  for  many  years  the  best  white  in  cultivation, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  It  is,  however,  a 
poor  grower.  No.  4  is  the  new  white  La  Reine, 
which  promises  to  eclipse  its  predecessors  in 
every  respect ;  in  fact,  I  am  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
I  intend  growing  no  other  white  in  future.  One 
great  recommendation  is  its  fragrant  clove  per- 
fume. The  flowers  sent  of  it  are,  however,  small, 
having  been  cut  from  lateral  shoots.  No.  5  is  the 
old  Miss  Joliffe,  still  indispensable.— John  Ckaw- 
i'X)Ri),  CoddiiH/ton  Mall,  Ncwarh-on-Trent. 

*t*  Very  bright  and  fragrant. — Ed. 

Market  flowers. — For  many  years  London  has 
not  been  so  abundantly  supplied  with  flowers  in 
late  autumn  as  is  the  case  this  season.  The  flower 
hawkers'  barrows  are  loaded  with  Dahlias  in  prime 
condition.  What  a  fine  time  by  the  way  growers  of 
this  flower  for  profit  have  had  this  autumn,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Cornflowers,  Corn  Marigolds, 
Violets,  perennial  Sunflowers,  and  other  things  are 
brought  into  Covent  Garden  in  quantity.  Some 
things,  such  as  Camellias,  Paper-white  Narcissi, 
Freesias  and  Bouvardias  are  weeks  in  advance  of 
their  usual  season,  and  hardy  flowers  being  so 
abundant,  they  are  but  little  needed.  As  they  can- 
not in  thi.s  warm  autumn  be  retarded,  they  have  to 
be  sold  for  what  they  will  make,  which  is  very  little. 
Chrysanthemums  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  un- 
less there  is  soon  a  change  in  the  weather  there 
will  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  late  kinds  till 
after  Christmas.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  as  fine 
and  plentiful  as  two  months  ago,  and  can  hardly 
be  got  rid  of  even  at  exceptionally  low  rates.  The 
outdoor  hardy  Chrysanthemums  are  naturally  un- 
usually good  in  quality,  the  fine  weather  giving 
them  size  and  colour. 
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THE  PRICKLY  RHUBARBS. 

(Ol-NNERA    MANIfATA    AXIl    (!.    SlAUltA.) 

It  seems  to  be  fairly  settled  at  last  that  the 
largest  simple-leaved  plant  in  our  gardens  to-day 
is  (Junnera  manicata,  which  lias  wrested  the 
palm  from  the  ^'ictorian  Water  Lily.  A  few  days 
af;o  1  saw  the  gigantic  Gunncra  — a  tuft  about 
30  feet  in  diameter — in  the  rock  garden  at 
Narrow  Water,  Co.  Down,  the  largest  leaf  out 
of  the  twenty-five  or  more  which  it  bears  having 
a  blade  !)  feet  (i  inches  across,  and  standing 
fully  10  feet  in  height.  When  well  grown,  no 
hardy  foliage  plant  can  compare  in  size  of 
plant  or  in  leaf  dimensions  with  this  stately  in- 
habitant of  deep  valleys  and  gullies  full  of  rich 
alluvial  earth  and  decayed  leaves  in  Southern 
Brazil.  (1.  scabra,  a  nearly  allied  species, 
seems  to  have  a  still  more  southern  distribution, 
being  found  in  Chili  and  on  the  outlying 
islands,  including  Juan  Fernandez,  or  Robinson 
Crusoe's  Island,  while  trav'ellers  tell  us  that  it 
extends  still  further  south  on  the  mainland 
into  the  colder  regions  of  Patagonia.  One  of 
the  earliest  allusions  to  these  giant  Gunneras  is 
that  of  Charles  Darwin  in  his  now  celebrated 
first  book,  viz.,  "The  Voyage  of  the  Bcayle," 
unless  we  take  the  language  of  the  shipwrecked 
Crusoe  where  he  mentions  "  the  luxuriant 
leafage  of  plants  tropical''  around  his  lonely 
hut,  as  applying  to  these  as  then  almost  un- 
known herbaceous  giants  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

As  a  genus,  Gunnera  consists  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  spfcies  distributed  over  the  South 
American,  Mala)  an,  and  Australasian  regions. 
They  exist  in  the  more  sheltered  valleys  of  the 
Andes,  as  far  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
some  are  found  as  far  south  as  New  Zealand, 
but  the  finest  kinds,  so  far  as  at  pre.'^ent  known, 
for  garden  uses  are  G.  manicata  and  G.  scabra. 
Of  the  latter  I  grow  two  distinct  forms, 
the  one  having  spreading  leaves  with  green 
venation,  while  the  other  variety  has  longer 
foot-stalks  or  petioles,  with  more  erect  or  cupped 
leaf-blades  and  Ijright  red  veins. 

The  name  of  the  genus  was  given  by  Lin- 
Dteus  (in  his  "Genera  Plantarum")  in  honour  of 
.John  Ernest  Gunner,  a  Swedish  or  Norwegian 
bishop  fond  of  plants,  who  wrote  a  flora  of  his 
native  land  some  time  about  1700 — 1772.  In 
general  appearance  these  plants  remind  a 
careless  observs  r  of  ordinary  Rhubarb  much 
magnified,  but  the  stout  prickly  petioles,  often 
6  feet  or  even  more  in  height,  and  the  scarious 
and  spiky,  club-like  inflorescence  and  leaves  at 
once  distinguish  these  plants  from  all  others. 

To  see  these  plants  at  their  best  they  should 
be  grown  quite  near  t  >  the  margin  of  a  pond  or 
stream,  or  in  a  swampy  spot,  and  in  the  deepest 
and  richest  of  soil.  Even  then  their  most 
ample  dimensions  are  only  reached  after  a 
copious  addition  of  cow  manure  top- dressings, 
or  by  deluging  the  ground  around  the  leaves 
with  liquid  manure. 

The  illustration  represents  a  portion  of  a 
plant  beside  the  pond  in  the  College  Gardens 
at  Dublin,  and  some  idea  of  its  size  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figure  in  the  boat  below.  The 
leaves  are  about  7  feet  in  diameter,  but  the 
plant  is  a  small  one  as  compared  with  the 
gigantic  specimen  at  Narrow  Water  Park  above 
described.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  eftective 
and  picturesque  object  as  seen  here,  contrasted 
with  light  and  feathery  Bamboos,  the  cardinal 
and  golden  Osiers,  and  other  water-side  vegeta- 
tion.    A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  these  fine- 


leaved  plants  in  The  Gakhhn  from  time  to  clous  things,  but  tliey  might  be  tried  in  many 
time,  but  they  are  so  strikingly  handsome  as  places,  as  in  warm,  sheltered  spots  where  the  soil 
well  grown,  that  too  much  cannot  well  be  said  '^  ''K''''  ">ey  grow  to  perfection.  It  is  useless  to 
of  their  management.  F.  W.  B.        P"'  t'^^"'  i°  cold,  clayey  ground  or  exposed  posi- 

tions. 


Tropaeolum  tuberosum.  —  This  handsome! 
Peruvian  species  is  not  often  met  with  in  cottage  \ 
gardens,  and  it  was  recently  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  me  to  see  it  growing  up  and  around  a  cottage 
porch  which  was  veiled  in  beauty  of  leaf  and 
blossom  by  this  plant  alone.  It  is  not  quite  hardy, 
and  therefore  generally  neglected.  As  its  roots 
may  be  lifted  and  easily  preserved  through  the 
winter,  and  it  requires  but  average  soil  to  grow 
in,  a  little  spot  might  be  found  for  it  in  most  gar- 
dens. Flowering  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  it  is 
valuable  when  the  beauty  of  most  things  has 
vanished. — H.  II. 

The  blue  Bock  Bindweed— We  have  pre- 
viously called  attention  to  the  graceful  growth 
and  exceeding  beauty  of  the  blue  Kock  Bindweed, 
but  it  merits  another  note,  for  no  plant  in  the 
garden  has  given  such  a  long  and  be;iutiful  dis- 
play of  bloom.  Even  now  late  in  October  its 
effect  on  fine  days  is  splendid.  Apparently  it  will  not 
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cease  to  bloom  till  it  dies  down  for  the  winter,  and  , 
as  it  commences  in  early  summer  when  its  shoots  j 
are  but  a  few  inches  long,  its   blooming  season 
lasts  for  several  months.    All  who  have  a  sunny, 
fairly   dry   border   under   the   wall    of   the  house 
should  try  and  grow  this  plant,  for   its  greatest 
vigour  and  longest  profusion  of  bloom  follow  upon 
its  being  thoroughly  and  permanently  established. 
Where  it  will  not  stand  the  winter  very  good  re-  : 
suits  are  obtained  by  treating  it  as  a   summer 
plant. 

Oxalis  rosea. — This  is  one  of  the  few  annual 
species  of  this  large  family,  and  is  a  very  pretty 
little  plant  to  have  near  the  edge  of  a  border  or  in 
a  nookon  the  rockwork.  It  grows  about  ij  inches 
high  and  branches  into  a  compact  tufted  plant  of  a 
very  light  green  colour.  It  blooms  long  and  freely, 
the  flowers  in  little  racemes  being  of  a  deep  rose 
colour.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  which  comes 
true  from  seed. 

The  Belladonna  Lily. — Several  notes  have 
appeared  recently  in  The  Garden  about  the 
Belladonna  Lily,  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
fine  everywhere  this  year.  The  present  summer 
suited  this  warmth-loving  bulb,  and  a  few  days 
since  a  bold  clump  was  in  full  beauty  in  a  warm 
border  in  Mr.  Kingsmill's  garden  at  Harrow  Weald. 
We  do  not  advise  too  free  planting  of  such  capri- 


LILIE3. 
Lilies  are  perhips,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of 
all  our  garden  favourites,  or  if  not  quite  that,  they 
share  their  position  in  our  esteem  with  Roses. 
Dr.  Wallace  gives  Lilies  the  first  place,  I  believe, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Lilies  are 
more  or  less  troublesome  plan's  to  cultivate,  and 
they  require  some  attention  to  their  respec- 
tive demands  regarding  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown  and  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  inclined  to  protest  against 
such  a  very  depressing  article  on  Lilies  as  that 
which  appears  on  p.  ill  of  the  July  number  of  The 
Garden',  written  by  "  J.  C.  L."  "  In  the  death- 
rate,"  he  says, "  I  am  always  up  to  date,"  so  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the"  trouble  and 
disappointment"  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
fate  of  all  who  try  to  cultivate  Lilies  in  any  quan- 
tity or  variety.  L.  chalcedonicum  is  very  highly 
spoken  of,  and  it  deserves 
such  praise.  "  No  better 
Lily  than  this  when  well 
grown,"  and  "J.  C.  L."  ac- 
knowledges that,  although 
he  fails,  he  sees  this  Lily 
doing  finely  in  one  or  two 
cottaee  gardens  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Surely, 
then,  he  makes  a  mistake 
in  attributing  the  failure 
of  his  own  plants  to  soil. 
1  have  been  most  success- 
ful with  this  beautiful  Lily 
without  taking  any  special 
care  of  it,  and  I  very  much 
hope  that  no  one  will  be 
deterred  from  trying  to 
grow  this  scarlet  Turks- 
cap  on  account  of  what 
is  said  about  it  in  the 
article  referred  to  above. 

Following  Ruskin's  ad- 
vice, I  placed  in  a  some- 
what shady  spot  on    the 
lawn  a  very  large    stone. 
The  stone  itself    is    half 
covered  with  green  Moss, 
and  some  Saxifrage  grows 
luxuriantly      under      the 
highest  partof  it.  Amongst 
this  Saxifrage  some  plants 
of  L.  chalcedcnicum  grow 
and  flourish,  coming  up  in   increasirig   numbers 
every  year  and  looking  extremely  well  when  they 
flower  amid  the  green  of  the  Saxifrage  and  by  the 
side  of  the  grey  tints  of  the  stone.     My  own  ex- 
perience with  this  exceedingly  fine  Lily  would  lead 
me  to  suggest  its  cultiv,ition  to  a  much   larger 
extent  than  we  now  see  it.     In  one  old-fashioned 
garden  in  this   place  it  grows  like  a  weed,  and 
notwithstanding  all  my  protestations  it  is  treated 
as  such.    There  are  Just  two  things  necessary  for 
success  in  growing  this  Lily,  and  they  are  first, 
shade,  or  partial  shade,  and  secondly,  a  good  rich 
loamy  soil. 


Under  these  conditions  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  chalcedonicum,  though  moved  at  the  very 
worst  time  apparently,  viz.,  in  the  flowering  season. 
Plants  so  moved  have  flowered  well  with  me  the 
following  year  and  increased  and  multiplied  after- 
wards. Of  L.  pardalinum  we  hear  enough  to  deter 
any  ordinary  person  from  attempting  to  grow  such 
an  ill-natured  thing.  "  They  gave  up  flowering," 
and  yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  a  lot  given 
away  to  a  lady  friend  "  had  been  highly  success- 
ful." What  is  this  but  to  acknowledge  some  failure 
in  the  cultivation.'  All  the  Turks-cap  Lilies  are 
great  favourites  with  me,  and  this  one  specially 
bears  looking  into,  with  its  gracefully  recurved 
peta's  so  beautifully  spotted  with  dark  spots  on  a 
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yellow  ground.  Given  deep  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
water  and  semi-shade,  pardalinum  will  improve 
after  a  period  of  rest  subsequent  to  transplanta- 
tion. 

One  of  the  glories  of  our  summer  days  is  L. 
tigrinum  when  well  grown  either  in  pots  or  in  the 
open.  In  pots  a  group  of  this  Lily  is  a  fine  orna- 
ment either  for  the  conservatory  or  the  drawing- 
room  ;  but  I  prefer  seeing  them  out  of  doors,  where 
they  will  best  show  off  their  lar^e  heads  of  finely 
spotted  flowers.  As  the  very  finest  bulbs  of  this 
Lily  can  be  had  for  IJd.  each,  they  are  certainly 
within  the  reach  of  all.  I  send  herewith  a  photo- 
graph of  a  group  of  this  Lily  growing  in  my  gar- 
den last  summer.  They  cover  the  ground  with 
their  black  bulbils  before  they  die  down  in  the 
autumn. 

I  have  only  had  L,  Martagon  dalmaticum  one 
year.  It  was  sent  to  me  from  Scotland  in  the 
autumn  of  1892,  and  this  year  it  sent  up  a  fine  tall 
spike  of  its  very  dark  purple  Turk'scap  flowers. 
There  are  few  things  in  our  gardens  so  nearly 
black  as  this  Lily.  One  of  the  herbaceous  Gera- 
niums comes,  perhaps,  nearest  to  it  in  colour.  This 
Martagon  is  a  remarkable  and  striking  plant,  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  hope  I  shall  succeed 
in  increasing  it.  The  common  Martagon  grows 
like  a  weed  with  me,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  treat 
it  as  such.  That  at  least  will  give  no  trouble  when 
once  ei.tablished  in  any  shrubbery  or  shady  garden. 
"J.  C.  L."does  notnotice  the  tallest  and  most  stately 
of  all  our  Lilies  —  giganteum.  Why  not?  It 
cannot  be  because  it  is  unworthy  of  a  place 
among  its  congeners,  but  because  it  too  has  been 
perhaps  laid  aside  as  a  difliculty.  It  seems  to  be 
ashyblwmer;  at  any  rate,  you  cannot  depend  upon 
having  flowers  every  year  unless  you  have  a  strong 
group  of  this  Lily,  but  it  will  grow  away  well 
enough  in  a  warm  corner  and  with  plenty  of  good 
food.  I  expact  flowers  next  year,  but  if  so,  I 
shall  probably  have  none  the  following.  Still, 
this  Lily  is  such  a  grand  thing  that  it  is  worth 
while  growing  it,  even  if  it  does  try  your  patience 
a  little  in  waiting  for  its  fine  spike  of  bloom. 

To  pass  on  from  Lilies  to  Fritillaries,  I  have  not 
found  that  Crown  Imperials  will  grow  anywhere  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  mine  have  dwindled  until  I 
have  found  it  necessary  this  year  to  replenish 
them  with  a  fresh  importation.  I  am  very  fond  of 
them,  they  come  so  early  in  the  year,  and  stand  up 
so  well  to  exhibit  the  fine  crown  of  bell  flowers  on 
the  summit  of  their  strong  stalks.  The  smell  of 
the  roots  is  remarkable,  rather  "foxy"  in  its  nature, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  after  handling 
the  bulbs. 

Crown  Imperials  are  very  soon  out  of  the  way 
when  done  flowering,  so  that  in  later  summer  other 
things  may  be  grown  close  to  where  they  stood. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  shared  by  these  with 
other  liliaceous  plants,  so  that  they  do  not  take  so 
much  room  in  small  gardens  as  they  otherwise 
would.  The  common  Snake'shead  (Fritillaria 
Meleagris)  looks  very  pretty  in  spring  when  dotted 
about  in  Grass  or  about  the  roots  of  trees.  It 
likes  damp  retentive  soil,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
very  particular.  It  grows  wild  at  Pinner  in  the 
stiff  London  clay,  and  it  does  well  with  me  here 
in  our  less  retentive  soil.  Other  Fritillaries,  unless 
it  may  be  aurea,  are  not  so  pretty  as  the  common 
Meleagris.  A  Glouce.stbbshire  Parson. 


Hardy  flowers  in  kitchen    gardens. — In 

the  kitchen  garden  at  The  Priory,  Hornsey, 
flowers  are  largely  grown,  and  late  in  October 
the  annual  Coreopsis,  Salpiglossis,  Marigolds, 
perennial  Sunflowers,  Dahlias,  and  Stocks  were 
still  in  bloom.  The  Coreopsis  were  delightful,  giv- 
ing a  wealth  of  bloom  and  of  varied  colour,  yellow 
to  deep  purple- maroon.  These  plants  may  be  cut 
from  without  spoiling  those  in  the  more  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  garden. 

The  origin  of  Carnation  Oloire  de  Nancy. 

— At  page  .''.t'>7  of  The  G.vudkn  G  H.  Engleheart 
appears  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
fine  Carnation,  so  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  rae 
to  say  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1891  I  planted 
a  small  bsd  of  the  old  crimson   Clove  Carnation. 


During  the  following  summer  of  1892  the 
plants  bloomed  very  profusely,  and  during  the  late 
summer  they  also  bloomed,  if  anything,  still  more 
abundantly.  But,  to  my  surprise,  several  of  the 
plants  produced  pure  white  instead  of  dark  crim- 
son flowers,  and  the  blooms  on  careful  comparison 
were  found  to  be  in  all  respects  identical  with  those 
of  Gloire  de  Nancy  which  grew  in  another  part  of 
the  garden,  so  that  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  beautiful  Carnation.  The 
plants  in  question  continued  to  produce  flowers  in 
abundance  of  both  the  white  and  the  crimson 
varieties  until  about  the  middle  of  last  month, 
when  the  white-flowering  varieties  were  taken  up 
and  given  to  a  friend  who  has  facilities  for  striking 
such  plants  from  cuttings,  and  which  has  no  doubt 
been  by  this  time  effected,  and  should  either  you 
or  your  correspondent  wish  for  a  pUnt,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can  procure  the  same,  and  will  have  pleasure 
in  forwarding  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  plants 
produced  no  sport  during  the  first  season,  but  did 
so  in  abundance  during  the  second.  Still  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  Gloire  de  Nancy 
having  originated  as  a  sport  from  crimson  Clove ; 
and  while  each  variety  may  be  considered  as  un- 
rivalled in  its  respective  class  as  a  pure  white  and 
a  dark  crimson  Carnation,  the  only  improvement 
that  can  be  desired  for  each  is  a  stronger  calyx,  as 
this  in  each  variety  is  very  apt  to  split. — P.  G., 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Aster  tataricus. — One  of  the  finest  things 
in  flower  in  the  garden  at  the  present  time  is  a 
group  of  this  Starwort.  It  is  late,  being  just  now 
at  its  best,  and  therefore  valuable  for  success-ion, 
in  addition  to  which  it  is  so  very  distinct,  that  in 
this  large  family  there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it.  In 
growth  and  before  the  flower-stalks  begin  to  shoot 
up  it  might  be  regarded  as  anything  but  an  Aster. 
It  has  a  rambling  disposition,  spreading  under- 
ground and  shooting  up,  making  a  large  wide  mass 
of  leafage.  The  leaves  for  an  Aster  are  very  long 
and  broad,  ranging  from  1^  feet  to  2  feet  in  length 
and  from  2  inches  to  5  inches  in  width.  The  flower- 
spikes  stand  up  quite  erect  from  a  carpet  of  rich 
leafage,  the  tallest  and  best  of  them  being  G  feet 
high  and  terminated  by  a  br.inched  head  of  flowers, 
large,  handsome  and  of  a  rich  deep  purplish  blue. 
The  buds  have  a  decided  reddish  tint.  The  flower- 
stalks  are  so  thick  and  strong,  that  they  need  not 
the  slightest  support,  and  they  stand  apart  from 
one  another  just  sufficient  to  give  the  plant  a  bold 
and  stately  character,  yet  sufficiently  close  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  rich  effect. — A.  H. 


AUBKIETIAS. 


I  AM  frequently  surprised  to  find  how  little  Aubrie- 
tias  are  grown  in  private  gardens.  Were  we  limited 
to  the  old  forms  of  purpurea  and  Campbelli,  such 
total  lack  of  interest  in  these  very  beautiful  hardy 
creeping  plants  might  be  understood.  There  seems 
to  be  some  sort  of  impression  that  Aubrietias  trans- 
plant b.adly.  That  maybe  so  in  the  case  of  small 
plants,  but  if  cuttings  be  inserted  thickly  under  a 
handlight  in  the  spring,  or,  simpler  still,  seed  be 
sown,  it  is  very  easy  to  have  a  good  stock  of 
plants  in  the  autumn  to  lift  and  plant  out  where 
needed  to  give  a  good  mass  of  colour  in  the  spring. 
Certainly  Aubrietias  do  best  when  planted  where 
they  may  grow  as  they  like,  especially  on  the  mar- 
gins of  stone  01  rubble  work,  as  they  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  cool  clean  b.ise  which  such 
material  affords.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
what  Aubrietias  could  do  in  this  way  used  to  be 
seen  at  Ealing  Park,  where  they  grew  down  over 
rough  rockwurk  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  .3  feet,  and 
produced  in  the  spring  a  charming  effect,  whilst 
all  the  summer  and  winter  a  bright  green  covering 
was  produced. 

But  many  gardeners  appraise  hardy  plants  of  this 
description  for  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
transplanted  and  the  effect  they  produce  in  masses 
in  the  spring.  The  Aubrietias  are  naturally 
long  and  thin,  going  down  deep,  and  doubtless 
are  most  at  home  when  they  can  penetrate  into 
fissures  such  as  are  found  in  rockwork,  natural  or 
artificial.     For   that  reason   perhaps  they   do  not 


constitute  ideal  stuff  for  transplanting,  but  young 
plants  from  cuttings  or  seed  have  not  developed 
such  long  roots,  and  will  transplant  very  well. 
The  bunchy  or  tufted  nature  of  the  plants  also  fits 
them  well  for  transplanting,  and  if  when  this  work 
is  performed  the  roots  be  shortened  back  somewhat, 
they  thebetterproduce  clusters  of  fibrous  roots  close 
home,  which  so  much  accord  with  the  short,  dense 
growth  of  the  plants.  Whilst  Aubrietias  are  so 
hardy,  that  in  my  experience  they  seldom  die  from 
frost,  yet  the  growths  often  are  killed  back  by 
severe  frost ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  frost  gone  than 
they  break  up  again  with  wonderful  reproductive- 
ness,  and  are  only  a  week  or  two  later  in  blooming 
than  would  have  been  the  older  growth  had  it  re- 
mained uninjured.  The  older  sorts,  such  as  those 
named  previously,  seeded  but  very  little.  Some  of 
the  stronger-growing,  larger- fiiwered  and  alto- 
gether more  effective  vaiieties  seed  freely.  Th  it 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  variety  named 
violacea,  of  which  I  have  had  tufts  20  inches 
across,  literally  masses  of  violet-purple  flowers 
early  in  the  spring  and  then  as  full  of  seed-pods 
later.  Seed  almost  invariably  reproduced  the 
parent  variety,  certainly  always  in  size  of  flower 
and  robustness  of  growth,  but  varying  slightly  in 
shade.  That,  by  dint  of  following  up  the  richest 
colours  and  selecting  the  reddest  tints,  it  would  be 
possible  in  time  to  obtain  a  good  distinct  red,  I 
believe.  Such  varieties  as  Hendersoni  and  Leicht- 
lini  have  been  termed  red,  but  they  do  not  very 
materially  differ  from  \iolacea  in  colour,  espe- 
cially in  the  reddish  tints  seedlings  will  produce. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  flowers  have  more  of 
violet  or  purple  in  them  than  red  ;  hence,  there  i? 
a  good  deal  to  do  ere  true  reds  result..  All  the 
same,  the  present  best  forms  are  most  bsautifal 
and  create  masses  of  colour  that  in  the  spring  ate 
exceedingly  attractive.  As  a  rule,  where  it  be 
practicable,  it  is  best  to  plant  high,  as  the  plants 
are  impatient  of  moisture  hanging  about  then. 

A.  D. 


Transplanting  the  white  Martago.1  Lily. 

— I  shall  look  forward  with  very  great  interest  lo 
the  future  of  those  Lilies  that  were  transplanted 
on  August  .'),  as  detailed  in  The  Garden,  p.  325, 
for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
non-success  in  Lily  culture  is  owing  to  the  bulbs 
beirg  moved  too  late  in  the  season,  or  if  lifted 
early  allowed  to  become  too  dry  before  they  are 
replanted.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the-^e 
white  Martagons  will  continue  to  improve  in  their 
new  quarters,  and  I  trust  such  will  be  the  case. 
— H.  P. 

Aster  Arcturus. — This  is  a  fine  Aster.  It 
blooms  rather  early  as  a  rule,  but  is  constant;  the 
stems  almost  black,  the  leaves  deep  green,  and  the 
flowers  rich  lilac-rose.  A  good  group  of  it  would 
be  very  effective,  and  even  a  single  plant  shows  up 
above  others  for  its  very  rich  colouring  of  leaf 
and  flower. 

Alonsoa  Warscewiczi. — This  charming  little 
annual  should  be  included  in  any  selection  how- 
ever small,  the  flowers  being  very  bright  and 
glowing  with  colour,  while  they  are  produced 
with  great  freedom.  The  past  summer  has  suited 
it  admirably,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
it  in  quite  such  good  form.  Even  now,  in  the 
middle  of  October,  groups  of  it  are  still  flowering 
freely,  miny  of  the  flower-stems  being  over  2  feet 
high  and  much  branched. —J.  C.  T. 

Hardy  Fuchsias  in  autumn.  —  Anything 
that  keeps  fresh  in  spi!e  of  heavy  autumn  rains 
and  makes  the  garden  gay  commends  itself  to 
special  notice.  At  the  present  time  the  hardy 
Fuch'ias  are  delightful.  One  sometimes  meets  with 
great  bushes  in  old  gardens,  but  they  should  be 
freely  planted  by  all  who  have  the  slightes"  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  them.  They  are  quite  at  home, 
with  in  a  few  cases  slight  protection,  from  Land's 
End  to  John  o'  Groats.  If  we  cannot  have  the 
great  tree-like  bushes  that  grow  in  the  west  and 
south,  there  is  still  a  lot  of  brightness  and  beauty 
to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  from  these  Fuchsias.  They 
always  spring  up  with  renewed  vigour,  make  a 
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goodly  s^'iowth  during  the  summer  months,  and 
from  then  till  the  time  of  sharp  frosts  their  shoots 
are  covered  with  bloom.  Masses  of  them  are 
delightful.  Colour  effect  in  the  garden  is  their 
chief  value,  as  they  do  not  last  well  as  cut  flowers. 
The  chief  kinds  are  globosa,  Riccartoni,  gracilis, 
myrtifolia  and  coccinea. 

Cassia  corymbosa.— This  is  a  really  fine  plant 
for  the  garden  in  summer  and  autumn.  We  re- 
cently saw  a  Bed  of  it  which  was  quite  a  picture, 
the  foli:ige  luxuriant,  of  a  tender  green  shade,  while 
the  bunches  of  yellow  flowers  wore  borne  in  profu- 
sion. One  may  tjo  into  many  gardens  without  see- 
ing the  Cassia,  a  good  thing  to  group  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  lawn  or  to  create  a  fairly  bold  effect 
in  the  flower  garden.  It  may  be  treated  like 
Fuchsias,  .as  it  will  not  live  out  through  the 
winter.  It  is  grown  in  greenhouses,  and  is  useful 
there,  but  it  is  as  an  outdoor  plant  that  one  wishes 
it  were  more  used. 

Carnations.— These  from  layers  in  the  open 
ground  have  in  my  case  made  better  progress  this 
season  than  usual,  in  spite  of  the  hot  and  dry 
weather.  Probably  the  fact  of  the  ground  being 
so  dry  was  the  cause  of  more  frequent  waterings 
being  given,  the  layers  profiting  thereby  to  a  large 
extent.  All  are  now  planted  out  in  their  flowering 
quarters  save  the  old  crimson  Clove,  which  has  to 
wait  a  while  longer  for  convenience  sake,  but  I 
observe  that  the  layers  are  making  rapid  growth, 
and  the  plants  will  be  of  large  size  when  put 
out  in  their  place.  Seedling  Carnations,  of  which 
a  few  are  grown  every  year,  have  also  have  put 
out ;  these  also  are  good  plants,  quite  large  enough 
for  any  purpose.  In  preparing  the  ground  soot 
and  lime  were  used  in  fair  quantity  ;  both  are  good 
manures  for  the  C.irnation,  and  should  be  more 
freely  used.  Neither  the  wireworms  nor  the  slugs 
fancy  the  soot  and  lime,  but  as  these  both  lose 
their  effectiveness  as  preventives  after  a  time, 
other  surface  dressings  will  have  to  be  given, 
Some  plants  of  Winter  Cheer  which  flowered  in 
pots  last  winter  and  were  afterwards  cut  up  for 
cuttings,  after  a  time  broke  away  fresh  from  the 
base.  These  were  planted  out  early  in  the  summer, 
and  in  due  course  grew  sufEciently  to  be  hyered. 
A  young  stock  has  thus  been  got  which  should 
prove  useful  for  early  flowering  next  year.  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  system  should  not'be  followed 
both  with  this  kind  and  Miss  Joliffe  also  when 
large  plants  to  flower  early  are  found  to  be  of  the 
most  service.— GiLLiFLOWEB. 


NOTES  ON  VIOLETS. 
Red  spider  is  the  greatest  enemy  the  cultivator  of 
Violets  has  to  contend  with.  In  some  gardens  it  is 
always  more  or  less  troublesome,  this  being  espe- 
cially the  case  where  the  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  na- 
ture, and  therefore  not  retentive  of  moisture.  This 
year  the  great  heat  and  long-continued  drought 
proved  particularly  trying,  and  a  breadth  free  of 
red  f  pider  was  quite  a  rarity— no  matter  how  suit- 
able the  soil  for  Vi  .let  culture  and  how  much  care 
was  taken  of  the  plants.  In  many  ca=es  the 
crowns  are  very  weak  and  the  foliage  is  quite 
yellow,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  flowers  will  be 
both  small  and  sparingly  produced.  Acres  of  plants 
in  this  b.id  plight  have  recently  come  ut.der  my 
notice,  and,  judging  from  inquiries  that  are  being 
made  for  Violets  hy  London  and  other  florists,  the 
supply  generally  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  This 
means  a  considerable  loss  to  the  growers,  some  of 
whom  depend  largely  upon  Violets  for  tlieir  liveli- 
hood, and  doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  disappoint- 
ment to  very  many  buyers,  for  it  is  almost  needlf  ss 
to  add  that  Violets  will  usually  stU  readily  when 
other  flowers  will  not.  Where,  as  in  my  case,  the 
plants  are  only  partially  injured  by  red  spider, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  have  not  been  wholly  overrun 
by  them,  flowers  are  being  freely  produced  and  are 
rf  good  size  and  colour.  All  the  same,  the  plants 
will  not  stand  against  either  a  very  wet,  fuggy 
time  or  a  severe  frost  nearly  so  well  as  when  wholly 
free  of  red  spider,  tl  c  leaves  lacking  the  substance 
and  vitality  to  survive  any  ordeal  out  of  the  com- 


mon. These  remarks  apply  not  merely  to  the 
Russian  section,  but  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
less  hardy  Neapolitan  section,  including  the  popu- 
lar Marie  Louise.  Well  sulphuring  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  when  growing  in  the  open  did  much  in 
our  case  towards  keeping  red  spider  in  check,  but 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  reach  the  under- 
sides of  all  the  leaves  with  an  ordin.ary  syringe. 

The  weather  since  the  double-flowering  varieties 
were  lifted  and  replanted  in  pits  and  frames  h.as 
been  very  f.avourable  to  a  quick  recovery,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  double  Violets  are  so  plentiful  in 
October  as  they  are  this  season.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  weakening  effects  of  red  spider,  more  than 
ordinary  care  will  have  to  be  taken  of  the  plants, 
or  otherwise  there  is  every  likelihood  of  wholesale 
damping  off,  first  of  the'  leaves,  and  then  of  the 
crowns.  More  than  ordinary  care  does  not  mean 
more  coddling  than  usual,  "but  quite  the  reverse. 
Violets  must  not  be  coddled.  Instead  of  being 
given  the  benefit  of  either  a  moist  or  dry  bottom 
heat,  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  close  atmosphere 
in  the  pit  or  frame,  the  first  should  be  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  and  abundance  of  ,air  be  given  when- 
ever severe  frosts,  very  cold  frosty  winds,  or  snow- 
storms are  not  being  experienced.  Instead  of  the 
lights  being  merely  run  down  a  short  distance  at 
the  backs  or  else  blocked  up  a  short  distance,  they 
ought  to  be  pulled  clean  off  when  the  weather  is  at 
all  mild,  the  next  best  thing  being  blocking  up 
from  the  centre  of  each  light.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  good  circulation  of  air,  and  not  a  close,  stagnant 
atmosphere.  The  former  serves  to  keep  the  foliage 
strong  and  the  plants  free  flowering,  while  the 
latter  ends  in  either  an  early  collapse  or  a 
leafy  growth,  flowers  not  being  produced  at 
all  freely  after  the  first  burst.  It  may  be  that 
Violets  that  receive  a  little  bottom-heat  flower 
the  most  freely  early  in  the  winter,  though 
this  is  questionable,  and  in  any  case  those  the 
least  forced  hold  out  very  much  the  longest.  The 
ad^'ice  I  invariably  give  to  those  who  solicit  it  in 
the  matter  of  growing  Violets  in  frames  is  to  prepare 
strong  young  plants,  and  transfer  these  to  the  pits 
and  frames  about  or  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
September.  They  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
good  loamy  soil,  be  planted  firmly,  thinly,  or  well 
clear  of  each  other  and  raised  well  up  to  the  light, 
not  being  more  than  G  inches  from  the  glass  when 
the  lights  are  put  on.  Supposing  the  plants  are 
moved  with  a  'good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots, 
there  is  no  need  to  put  the  lights  on  till  frosts  are 
anticipated,  a  good  soaking  of  rain  doing  the 
plants  good.  Being  grown  hardily,  they  will  stand 
a  moderately  severe  frost,  but  rather  than  run  any 
risks  of  loss  of  flowers  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the 
frames  with  both  mats  and  strawy  litter  whenever 
an  extra  severe  frost  is  imminent. 

Growing  in  Pots. 

Where  Violets  are  in  great  and  constant  demand, 
a  few  score  or  even  hundreds  of  plants  ought  to 
be  flowered  in  pots,  that  is  if  there  are  suitable 
conveniences  for  the  purpose.  These  also  are  best 
dug  up  from  the  open  ground,  and  should  include 
the  old  Neapolitan  as  well  as  Marie  Louise  and 
Comte  de  Brazza.  There  must  be  no  coddling 
in  this  cTse  any  more  than  in  thiit  of  Violets  in 
frames.  At  pn  sent  my  pot  plants  are  in  a  shallow 
pit,  the  bulk  being  in  7-inch  pots.  They  are  very 
freely  ventilated  and  will  be  kept  where  thev  are 
till  there  are  signs  of  hard  weather  setting  in — 
whether  this  be  in  Dec  mber  or  not  till  January — 
when  their  destination  will  be  swinging  shelves  in 
a  greenhouse  kept  wjirm  enough  to  suit  Chinese 
Primulas  and  such  like.  Then  if  those  in  the  pits 
either  fail,  owing  to  excessive  cold,  or  are  snowed 
in,  there  will  yet  be  a  quan'ity  of  bloom  available 
from  the  pot  plants  at  ii  time,  too,  when  they  will 
be  most  probably  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
plants  in  pots  are  at  the  present  blooming  quite  as 
freely  as  those  in  pits,  but  will  be  sustained  in 
their  free  flowering  by  the  aid  of  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure. Moreover,  they  will  not  be  fo  closely 
gathered  from  as  the  rest,  and  most  probably  will 
have  large  numbers  of  fine,  because  fully-blown 
flowers  on  them.  Here  let  me  add  that  owners  of 
Violets  in  frames  will  do  well  not  to  insist  upon 


the  flowers  being  so  closely  gathered  as  of  old.  If 
left  on  the  plants  long  enough  to  attain  their  full 
size,  one  such  Violet  is  equal  to  three  of  those  too 
often  .seen  bunched  up.  It  is  the  double-flowering 
varieties  that  are  too  closely  gathered,  very  few 
people  thinking  of  gathering  single  Violets  in  a 
bud  state. 

Vauietibs. 

Next  a  few  words  concerning  the  relative 
popularity  of  varieties.  Comte  de  Brazzx  has 
never  been  much  sought  after,  probably  because 
the  flowers  are  white.  Where,  however,  button- 
hole flowers  are  in  great  demand,  several  dozen 
little  bouquets  having  to  be  made  nearly  every 
evening  throughout  the  winter,  this  good  double 
white  ought  certainly  to  be  grown.  It  certainly 
is  not  so  free-flowering  as  Marie  Louise  and  Nea- 
politan, but  it  pays  well  for  frame  room  all  the 
same,  and  %vith  me  is  already  blooming  very  well 
in  pots.  Marie  Louise  and  the  forms  closely  re- 
sembling it,  curiously  enough,  are  not  so  popular 
as  they  were,  and  we  find  more  asking  for  the 
Neapolitan.  The  latter  also  does  well  in  pits  and 
is  very  free- flowering  under  frame  culture,  the 
delicate  shade  of  blue  being  well  brought  out  in 
the  former  case.  Personally  I  have  not  met  with 
many  instances  of  single  Violets  being  preferred  to 
double  ones,  but  am  assured  by  a  florist  in  a 
fashionable  town  that  well-grown  flowers  of  the 
Czar  are  disposed  of  in  larger  quantities  an!  more 
readily  than  anything  else,  and  that,  too,  at  good 
prices.  Anyway,  the  singles  are  not  likely  to  be 
despised  in  most  private  places,  and  seeing  that 
the  plants  are  liable  to  be  badly  crippled  by  the 
first  severe  frost  experienced,  the  question  is, 
would  it  not  pay  well  to  give  a  few  dozen  plants 
the  benefit  of  frame  or  pit  protection?  Strong, 
healthy  and  not  very  old  plants  could  be  moved 
without  sustaining  a  severe  check,  and  not  being 
coddled  or  covered  in  any  way  other  than  during 
the  prevalence  of  wintry  weather,  they  would 
most  probably  produce  a  serviceable  lot  of  fine 
richly  coloured  long-stemmed  flowers  when  none 
were  forthcoming  from  the  open.  M.  H.  F. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — I  have  been  greatly  struck 
this  year  with  the  very  excellent  strain  of  these 
obtained  from  a  packet  of  seed,  and  the  cheap  and 
easy  manner  in  which  a  nice  collection  of  these 
favourite  flowers,  either  for  in  or  outdoor  work,  can 
be  obtained  is  worth  a  special  note.  Some  years 
back  if  one  purchased  a  packet  of  seed,  the  chances 
were  that  very  few  doubles  worth  keeping  were 
obtained ;  whereas,  now  a  large  percentage — I 
should  say  7,o — of  really  excellent  flowers  are 
forthcoming,  the  only  drawback  being  that  in 
nearly  every  case  one  gets  a  large  majority  of  the 
colour  more  common  than  any  other — a  light  pink, 
with  white  centre.  The  seed  was,  as  usual,  sown 
the  last  week  in  January,  the  seedlings  pricked  out 
in  boxes  so  soon  as  they  could  be  handled  and 
planted  on  the  trial  border  the  first  week  in  June. 
They  were  by  no  means  happy  for  some  time  this 
year,  the  weather  being  too  hot  and  dry  for  them, 
and  although  shaded  with  light  tiffany  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  mulched  and  watered, 
they  were  a  long  time  in  making  headway.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  at  one  time  as  though  many 
would  not  fiower,  but  the  showers  and  spell  of 
cloudy  weather  in  the  early  part  of  September,  al- 
though of  short  duration,  freshened  them  up  won- 
derfully, and  the  frost  holding  off,  I  was  able  to 
run  through  them  a  fortnight  ago  and  select  the 
best.  Nearly  all  the  flowers  are  good,  but  the 
object  is  to  secure  varieties  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  free,  and  with  an  erect-flowering  tendency. 

Autumn  flowers  hold  out  wonderfully,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  (October  25)  the  mixed  borders  are 
very  gay,  A  very  pleasing  contrast  is  afforded  by 
Aster  ericoides  and  pompon  Dahlia  Dandy,  a  crim- 
son-purple variety,  wonderfully  free  and  throwing 
its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage,  also  between  the 
same  Aster  and  the  old  Fuchsia  coccinea.  I  never 
remember  such  a  splendid  display  of  flowers  on  the 
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hardy  Fuchsias.  They  have  for  some  time  been 
among  the  brightest  of  border  plants.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  both  the  flowers  and  foli- 
age of  these  Fuchsias  stand  well  in  a  cut  state 
at  this  season — very  different  to  the  experience 
with  them  during  the  summer  months  before 
the  wood  is  matured.  We  are  cutting  them 
in  considerable  quantity  just  now,  finding  them 
among  the  most  graceful  of  present  llowers 
for  vaie  work.  The  autumn  of  1X93  will  be  memor- 
able for  furnishing  delightful  contrasts  in  flower 
and  foliage,  such  as  we  shall  probably  not  see 
again  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  exceptionally 
brilliant  colours  of  the  leaves  and  the  long  en- 
durance of  the  flowers.  A  portion  of  an  old  wall 
covered  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  has  a  good  batch 
of  Nicotiana  aflinis  facing  it.  The  Tobacco  was 
planted  somewhat  thinly,  so  that  now  portions  of  the 
bright  foliage  show  through  as  well  as  over  it,  and 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  A  somewhat  similar 
contrast  in  colours  is  effected  on  a  portion  of  a  large 
border  where  clumps  of  the  white  Japanese  Ane- 
mone are  associated  with  bushes  of  Spiriea  pruni- 
folia.  In  any  alteration  in  large  beds  that  may 
be  contemplated  this  autumn  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  a  more  extensive  plant- 
ing of  ornamentil  shrubs  either  alone  or  as  sug- 
gested above  in  connection  with  larger  herbaceous 
plants.  A  large  bed,  for  instance,  that  has  been 
started  with  a  few  clumps  of  Prunus  Pissardi  may 
be  filled  in  sparingly  with  Hydrangea  paniculata 
and  sown  down  in  spring  with  Mignonette  or 
any  dwarf  free  annual  that  would  serve  as  a 
carpet  for  the  shrubs.  Varieties  of  Ribes  ami 
Weigela  may  also  be  cited  as  interesting  shrubs 
for  similar  planting,  and  they  can  always  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  knife, 
just  heading  back  strong  leaders  and  any  such 
straggling  shoots  as  threaten  to  get  beyond  bounds. 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  many 
varieties  of  coniferaj  of  bushy  habit  which  have 
been  planted  in  prominent  positions,  and  which, 
if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  would  encroach  too 
much  on  their  surroundings.  I  aware  that  wher- 
ever practicable  such  trees  are  best  left  alone, 
save,  perhaps,  to  nip  out  a  straggling  shoot  and 
help  another  into  a  better  position,  but  it  impos- 
sible always  to  avoid  the  knife,  and  where  this  is 
necessary  it  should  be  seen  to  every  year.  If  a 
longer  time  intervenes  and  there  is  two  or  three 
seasons'  growth  to  tackle,  a  hard  pruning  in  is 
often  required,  and  this  means  a  hedge-like  ap- 
pearance that  is  decidedly  objectionable.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  enforced  that  the  true  aim  in 
pruning  such  trees  (I  am  writing  of  nice  spe- 
cimens, say  from  12  feet  to  20  feet  high 
by  the  side  of  walks  or  at  the  back  of 
large  borders)  should  be  the  endeavour  to  leave 
them  so  that  no  trace  of  the  operation  is  visible 
save  that  the  trespass  on  forbidden  space  or 
against  surrounding  objects  has  been  decidedly 
checked.  Where  labour  is  somewhat  scarce,  work 
of  this  description  may  be  contemporary  with  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  from  deciduous  trees,  so  that  one 
general  clearing  up  may  suffice.  Other  pleasure 
ground  work  thit  will  be  put  in  hand  as  soon  as 
time  will  permit  will  be  the  replanting  portions  of 
a  slope  from  whence  the  depredations  of  rabbits 
have  compelled  us  to  move  a  nice  collection  of 
Starworts.  In  such  positions  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  fall  back  on  small  seedlings  of  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum,  and  to  relieve,  at  any  rate  for  some 
portion  of  the  year,  the  flat  surface,  I  shall  dot  in 
liberally  seedling  Foxgloves  and  occasionally 
clumps  of  the  giant  Mullein,  reserving  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  for  some  good  breadths  of  Daffodils, 
if  we  can  get  these  in  sufficiently  early.  To  all 
three  of  the  above-named  flowering  plants  as  well 
as  to  the  Rhododendron,  the  rabbit  has  a  decided 
objection,  and  they  are  consequently  in  great  re- 
quest for  all  work  in  the  wild  garden  where  they 
can  be  used  with  advantage. 

Clarcmoiit.  E.  BijKRELL. 


in  a  pretty  way,  always  showing  itself  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  has  very  long  panicles  of  bloom, 
and  differs  from  most  of  the  Asters,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  their  flowers  at  the  top  of  the 
shoot.  In  this  kind  the  flowers  are  borne  on  slender 
branchlets,  one  of  which  springs  from  the  axil  of 
each  leaf  for  quite  three  parts  of  the  length  of 
the  shoot.  The  opening  buds  have  a  reddish  tint^ 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purple-blue. — A.  H. 


Aster  panic  ulatus.  —  This  is  a  graceful 
Michaelmas  Daisy.  Its  slender  habit  is  one  of 
its  special  charms,  and  if  left  untied  it  falls  about  | 
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As  many  as  eleven  years  ago,  a  propos  of 
Crocuses,  I  wrote  in  your  journal  these  sen- 
tences: "But  the  most  poetic  of  the  bees, 
the  big,  lazy,  hiwute  bonibus  (Scotic^,  bum- 
Tier) — '  the  rod-hipped  bumble-bee  '  of  good 
iMonsieuv  Cobweb — we  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  importing,  notwithstanding  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  late  Frank  Buck- 
land  to  semi  us  some.  Our  wish  to  have  the 
Iiuml)Ie-bee  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  senti- 
ment, its  presence  being  neces.sary  to  oflect 
the  fertilisation  of  the  rod  Clover,  of  which  at 
present  we  must  receive  all  the  seed  supplies 
from  England  and  America."  Now  for  a  few 
years  we  have  had  the  humble-bee.  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Canterbury  province,  from  which,  thanks  to 
mild  climatic  conditions  and  immunity  from 
enemies,  it  has  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
this  island.  Whether  we  now  raise  our  own 
supplies  of  red  Clover  seed  I  cannot  .say,  but 
that  the  humble-bee  is  having  a  very  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  fertilisation  of  plants  I 
need  not  go  outside  my  own  garden  to  see. 
1  need  instance  only  two  plants  to  show  the 
results  of  the  introduction  of  this  bee — the 
Primrose  and  the  common  Ivy.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  bee  I  cannot  remember  having 
.seen  a  single  self-sown  I'rimrose  or  Ivy  plant 
in  the  garden ;  now  the  liorders  would  be 
full  of  seedlings  of  variously-coloured  garden 
Primroses  if  they  were  not  dug  in.  The  first 
time  I  observed  such  seedlings  was  some  two 
years  ago  round  a  mixeil  patch  of  yellow  and 
crimson  self-coloured  Polyanthus.  The  ex- 
perience was  so  new  to  me,  that  I  transplanted 
the  seedlings  carefully,  and  when  they 
bloomed  I  had  some  fairly  good  border 
flowers.  If  I  were  to  go  on  transplanting  the 
seedlings,  I  find  I  should  never  be  doing  any- 
thing else,  and  the  humble-bee's  principles  of 
hybridising  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  save  the  seedlings.  There  is,  how- 
over,  now  the  possibility  of  seeing  some  of 
the  varieties  of  Primrose  become  naturalised 
in  suitable  places  in  this  colony.  Interesting 
as  our  flora  is  from  a  botanical  point  of  view, 
everyone  misses  here  the  delightful  wild 
flowers  that  are  so  plentiful  in  British  woods. 
To  have  the  common  Primrose  and  the  Wood 
Hyacinth  abundant  in  our  copses  and  wood- 
land places  would  be  a  great  gain.  The 
common  Cowslip,  with  which  I  have  seen 
Sussex  meadows  yellow,  is  a  flower  for  which 
I  liave  an  affection,  both  for  its  own  peculiar 
grace  and  sweetness  and  for  reasons  of  asso- 
ciation. But  I  have  not  been  very  suocossftil 
in  growing  it.     In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it 


ought  to  be  grown  in  Grass,  whereas  I  have 
always  grown  it  in  a  border.     In  the  second 
place,  seeding  and  not  division  is  the  proper 
way  of  increasing  it.     I  observe  that,  thanks 
to  the  humble-bee,  there   is  quite  a   young 
colony  of  seedlings  growing  up  round  a  patch 
in  the  garden.    These  will  presently  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Grass  of  an  orchard,  and  we 
shall  see  with  what  results  as  regards  increase. 
Again,  as  to  the  common  Ivy,  I  find  seed- 
lings coming  up  in  many  places  in  tlie  garden, 
more   particularly  under   shrubs   like  Rhodo- 
dendrons, where  birds  roost.     Ivy  has  been 
a  )ilentifid  plant  in  my  garden  ever  since  the 
garden  has   been  mine,  but  only  within  the 
last  year  or  two  have  I  seen  seedlings.     In- 
deed, the  first  time  I  observed  the  cotyledons 
pushing  above   ground    I   was   not   a   little 
puzzled  to  know  what  the  plant  was,  and  only 
discovered  its  identity  after  the  first  proper 
leaf  appeared      An  old  Ivy  bush  grows  on 
the  wall  of  my  house.     After  reaching  the 
roof,  having  no  more  wall  to  cling  to,  it  gives 
up  its  climbing  haliit  and  branches  out  into  a 
globular   'shape    like    any    ordinary     shrub. 
These    top    branches,    which    form    quite    a 
thicket,    flower    and    seed     abundantly,    and 
when  the  berries  are  ripe  the  Ivy  bush  be- 
comes  a   noisy,  quarrelling  place   of  birds — ■ 
thrushes,    blackbirds,    and    starlings — which 
devour   the   berries   eagerly,  seeming  to  find 
them  anything  but  "  harsh  and  crude."  There 
cannot,  1  think,  be  any  doulit  that  the  Ivy 
will  presently  become  here  a  naturalised  para- 
site, because  not  only  will  the  seed  be  carried 
liy  the  birds  and  deposited  in  the  rich  and 
moist  vegetable  soil  of  the  1)ush-lands,  but  it 
will  stand  a  better  chance  of  Ijeing  allowed  to 
grow  than  wild  flowers  like  Primroses   and 
Foxgloves,  being  inconspicuous  and  not  speci- 
ally attractive  in  the  young  condition. 

I  have  just  been  watching  a  humble-bee 
harvesting  the  honey  from  a  clump  of  Erica 
herliacea.  Having  no  knowledge  of  the 
species  of  Immble-bee,  I  cannot  say  of  what 
kind  ours  i.s.  It  has  a  yellow  band  running 
across  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  a  still 
yellower  and  broader  band  across  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen,  whilst  the  hinder  part 
of  the  abdomen  is  also  yellow,  but  of  a  duller 
colour  than  the  bands.  By  my  observation, 
the  first  humlile  -  bee  moved  from  winter 
quarters  this  year  on  August  1 1 ,  and  one  or 
two  have  been  visible  since  that  date  foraging 
amongst  the  flowers.  Great  fussy,  fertile 
matrons  they  are  at  this  season,  weighing  a 
very  respectable  amount  avoirdupois,  and  they 
create  no  small  disturbance  when  they  enter 
the  chalice  of  a  flower.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  thorough  way  in  which  the  humble- 
bee  exploits  the  bells  of  a  Heath.  The  bell 
of  Erica  herbacea  is  relatively  long  and 
narrow,  and  would  be  found  l)y  a  bee,  one 
would  suppose,  a  diflicult  subject.  So  at 
least  a  common  hive  boo  seemed  to  find  it, 
for  it  fussed  and  ftuued  in  a  perfunctory 
sort  of  way  over  the  clusters,  making  much 
noise  and  doing  little  work.  Very  different 
was  the  style  of  attack  adopted  by  the 
humble-l)ee  on  the  same  plant.  Each  head 
of  bloom  was  thorougldy  gone  over,  the  pro- 
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boscis  Ijc'ing  (|uickly  iiiscrtcJ  into  oach  Ih'II 
in  turn  for  an  instant  and  then  -witlulrawn. 
This  Erica,  like  otlicrs  iif  ihr  family,  lianj,'s  its 
bells,  so  that  the  huinhle-liec-  had  to  do  its 
work  face  upward,  clinj^'ini;  to  tho  eluster, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see,  bow  well  this 
seemingly  clumsy  insect  does  its  work.  I 
could  SCO  rills  of  pollen  streaming,'  from  the 
rifled  bells  like  flour  from  little  mills.  Up 
through  the  middle  of  tho  Erica  clump  there 
grows  a  clumj)  of  purple  Crocus,  the  cups  of 
which  were  wide  open  to  the  morning  sun. 
Now  and  then  the  hunible-bco  would  tumble 
into  one  of  these  pollen  tubs,  and,  seemingly 
with  great  enjoyment,  bathe  herself  in  the 
satfron  dust.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
I  cannot  see  that  the  humlile-bi'e  does  much 
harm  to  the  Crocus  flowers.  Heavy  and  ap- 
parently rou^h  as  it  is  in  its  motions,  it  does 
not  break  the  flowers.  But  I  .should  think 
that  it  probably  hastens  the  fertilisation  of 
the  white  and  purple  varieties,  and  so  per- 
liaps  shortens  the  period  of  flowering. 

As  for  the  flower  which  set  me  writing 
aliout  tho  humble-bee,  what  can  I  say  about 
the  splendour  of  the  Crocuses  this  year  1 
Mine  are  varieties  of  the  ordinary  Dutch 
Crocu.s,  but  they  run  through  a  considerable 
range  of  colour — orange,  purple,  from  black- 
purple  to  mauve,  and  so  on  to  pure  white, 
to  say  nothing  of  endless  variety  of  beautiful 
streaking,  pencilling,  and  shading.  It  may 
well  be  called  Dutch  Crocus,  for  what  other 
flower  has  so  much  "Dutchness"  about  ifi 
It  is  the  one  flower  that  looks  the  better  for 
being  grown  in  a  formal  way.  I  grow  it  in 
various  ways.  In  the  Grass  it  does  not  seem 
to  do  well  with  me;  probably  because  the 
foliage  gets  mown  before  the  corms  are  pro- 
perly ripe.  In  patches  here  and  there  in  the 
borders  or  amongst  the  stones  of  rockwork  it 
is  quite  in  pilace.  But  it  shows  best  when  it 
is  planted  as  an  edging,  straight  or  curved. 
I  have  about  a  hundred  yards  in  various  parts 
of  the  garden  planted  in  this  way,  the  breadth 
of  the  edging  varying  from  9  inches  lo  1  foot, 
and  the  sight  they  make  when  the  sun  shines 
in  the  forenoon  is  e<pialled,  at  least  in  my 
garden,  only  by  the  splendour  of  the  Daffo- 
dils that  follow.  The  great  charms  of  the 
yellow  Crocus  are  the  warmth  of  its  colour 
and  the  wonderful  shadows  inside  the  cup, 
the  warmth  of  colour  being  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  scarlet  in  the  yellow  and  the  ex- 
quisite shadows  to  tho  inward  curve  of  the 
petals.  If  I  am  to  have  but  one  flower,  give 
me  the  Daffodil.  If  I  may  have  a  second, 
give  me  the  Crocus;  and  if  I  may  have  but 
one  Crocus,  give  me  the  yellow.  The  other 
colours  are,  I  dare  say,  more  exquisite,  but 
they  require  looking  into.  The  yellow  is  good 
to  look  at  from  your  window,  or  to  look  at 
closely,  peering  into  its  cup.  Besides  that, 
on  its  outside  petals  it  has  those  delicate 
olive-green  pencillings  like  a  bird's  feather. 

Daffodils. 

I  noticed  to-day  (August  2G)  in  tho  garden 
a  curious  instance  of  ingenuity  in  the  huni- 
blc-bce.  One  of  these  insects  was  busy 
amongst  a  patch  of  Chionodoxa.     Apparently 


for  some  reason  it  was  unable  to  extract  tho 
honey  in  the  usual  way,  for  after  sovmding  the 
inside  of  tlie  flower  it  would  go  round  and 
jmncture  tho  bell  from  the  outside,  sinking 
cpiite  a  little  shaft  into  tho  ovary.  I  have 
seen  Columbines  with  tho  spurs  of  the  flower 
(juite  riddled  in  this  way,  and  have  been 
told  also  that  in  other  places  the  Daflodils 
have  been  sjioiled  by  this  way  of  carrying  off 
the  honey — by  the  back  door,  as  it  were.  Up 
to  this  date  a  good  many  Daff"odils  have 
bloomed.  The  double  pseudo-Narcissus  is 
not  yet  at  its  best,  but  it  is  very  flne,  the  gar- 
den being  yellow  with  it.  "What  a  line  thing, 
and  how  variable  this  common  flower  it.  1 
grow  it  everywhere,  and  though  in  its  season 
the  garden  is  a  mass  of  yellow,  yet  I  go 
on  multiplying  the  flower.  All  those  in  my 
possession  are  tho  progeny  of  a  few  bulbs  I 
got  a  good  many  years  ago,  so  that  the 
various  forms  that  appear  must  bo  all  the  re- 
sult of  dillerent  conditions  of  growth.  One 
bed  this  year,  for  instance,  has  given  flowers 
of  the  Rose  typo,  showing  no  distinction  of 
crown  and  perianth.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  richness  of  the  ground  where  they  grow, 
which  for  two  seasons  has  been  made  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  lawn  clippings — of  course 
after  the  Dull'odil  foliage  had  ripened.  Eor- 
merly  this  bed  had  beer,  starved  by  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  gave  small  flowers  and  poor 
foliage.  The  result  of  the  first  year  beneath 
the  (4rass  heap  was  great  increase  of  strength 
in  the  Daifodils,  both  in  flowers  and  grass. 
The  result  of  a  second  year  of  the  same  treat- 
ment has  been  to  kill  all  the  bulbs  in  tho 
centre  of  the  bed  where  the  tirass  heap  was 
highest  and  fermented  most  briskly.  Tho 
outside  bulljs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  come 
up  very  strong,  with  burst  rose  flowers.  I 
have  noticed  also  that  strong  bulbs  of  this 
variety  when  newly  planted  in  Grass  will 
flower  in  this  very  double  way.  The  flower 
looks  very  coarse  in  this  form,  but  one  does 
not  object  to  a  few  for  variety's  sake.  You 
will  find  a  complete  series  of  intermediate 
forms  between  this  over-full  form  and  that 
which  has  the  tulje  long,  narrow,  and  double, 
and  as  sharply  distinct  from  the  perianth  as 
it  is  in  Emperor.  Shallow  planting,  I  ob- 
serve, throws  this  Daffodil  out  of  flower, 
however  good  the  soil,  but  leads  to  a  largo 
increase  of  bulbs.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
very  deep  planting  it  flowers  in  abundant 
quantity  and  in  beautiful  compact  form,  but 
seems  to  make  few  offsets  or  none.  In  Grass, 
though  they  will  not  increase  at  all,  they 
will  go  on  flowering  year  after  year  even  in 
shade;  whereas,  planted  in  a  border  in  shade, 
they  by-and-by  give  up  flowering,  showing 
little  but  grass.  This  is,  I  suppose,  the  com- 
monest and  the  coarsest  in  growth  of  all  the 
Daflodils,  but,  taking  all  its  points  into  ac- 
count, its  readiness  to  grow  and  increase,  the 
size  and  number  of  its  flowers,  their  great 
substance,  and  the  richness  of  its  niagnifici-nt 
golden  colour,  it  is  the  most  useful  of  them  all. 
All  the  Daflodils  have  now  shown  their 
grass;  even  the  double  poeticus.  The  sul- 
phur trumpets  (of  the  cernuus  type)  are  now 
hanging  their  heads  over  the  borders,  looking 


so  delicate  that  one  expects  the  fii'.st  wind  to 
shrivel  them  up.  I  find  these  Daifodils  easy 
to  mairage,  and  they  incr-ea.se  at  a  fair  rate. 
The  variety  I  have  most  of  I  got  some  years 
ago  without  name,  but  I  suspect  it  is  tor- 
tuosus.  Tho  tube  is  about  1  \  inches  long,  of 
a  dee])  sulphur  when  it  first  opens,  the 
perianth  very  iiale.  A  vari(!ty  which  I  have 
as  albicans,  and  which  increases  at  a  very 
slow  rate,  is  snraller  in  its  parts  and  nroro 
flimsy  in  its  textui'e  tharr  tiro  other.  Tho 
fairlt  I  have  to  find  with  these  delicate 
flowers  is  that  tho  periantli  hangs  down  over 
the  tube  in  such  a  linrp  way.  As  to  that 
dog'.s-eared  class  represented  by  lluniei  albi- 
dus,  of  which  I  cut  the  fir.st  expanded  bloom 
to-day,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hybridists  will 
n(it  encourage  this  habit  in  tho  Daffodil.  I 
have  two  varieties  of  the  Iluirre  Daflodils 
which  I  shall  keeji,  partly  because  they  are 
so  easily  grown,  and  partly  because  they  show 
what  curious  forms  this  flower  .sometimes 
takes ;  but  I  .shall  seek  for  no  more  dog's-eared 
varieties. 

I  note  to-day  (Airgust  .31)  two  Daff'odils  in 
bloom  for  the  first  time.  Tho  first  is  Ard- 
Righ,  which  I  have  added  this  year  to  my 
collection.  It  is  a  fairly  good  self-coloured 
golden-yellow  trumpet  Daffodil  of  medium 
size.  The  trumpet  is  somewhat  long  and 
narrow,  and  flounces  out  prettily  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  It  would  be  a  desirable 
sort  to  have  in  large  qrrantity  in  tho  borders, 
though  I  do  not  thirdc  it  so  fine  as  a  Daffodil 
of  tlie  same  style  that  blooms  in  many  free- 
flowering  clumps  in  my  bonlers.  The  second 
of  the  Daifodils  to  which  I  made  reference 
above  is  a  bicolor  which  I  received  from  a 
dealer  here  under  the  name  of  Eomanus, 
which  name  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  in  a  catalogue.  It  is  the  earliest  bicolor 
to  bloom  with  me  and  is  a  good  flower,  about 
two-thirds  the  size  of  Empress,  the  segments 
of  the  per'ianth,  however,  being  narrow  and 
limp  compared  with  those  of  that  splendid 
variety.  Take  it  all  round,  it  is  a  fine  variety, 
strong,  and  easily  grown,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  something  more  of  its  history,  for  I 
suspect  that  Romanus  is  not  its  true  name. 
Another  valuable  Dalibdil  expanding  its  first 
flowers  to-day  for  the  fir.st  time  is  Leedsi 
amabilis,  a  very  graceful,  delicate  Dafi'odil, 
which  grows  with  great  luxuriance  and  in- 
creases rapidly.  It  is  not  very  pretty  when 
it  first  expands,  but  shows  its  true  form  and 
colour  when  it  has  been  out  a  couple  of  days. 
One  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  garden 
during  the  past  week  has  been  a  clump  of 
Narcissus  minimus,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  prettier  sight  anywhere.  The  foli- 
age is  very  like  in  size  and  colour  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  single  Snowdrop.  The  flower 
on  first  showing  colour  rests  actually  on  the 
ground,  but  by-and-by  the  stalk  lengthens 
Till  the  flower  is  some  3  inches  or  4  inches 
aljove  the  soil.  This  is  oire  of  the  nrost 
charming  of  all  the  Daffodils,  and  cpiite  as 
indispensable  as  the  glorious  Empemr  which 
it  nrimics.  Several  rrew  varieties  of  Narcissus 
arc  out  to-day  (September  2).  Anrongst  others 
1  an  imported'Sir  Watkin   has  .'^Irown  its  first 
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flo'wcr.  I  possessed  tliis  variety  Ijefcre,  but 
was  in  doubt  as  to  wlietber  it  was  tlie  genuine 
Sir  Watkin,  because,  though  it  was  a  fine  hxrge 
variety,  it  did  not  come  up  to  tlie  expectations 
which  the  coloured  illustration  in  The  Gar- 
des had  led  me  to  form.  There  are  two 
things  I  note  about  it:  first,  that  tlie  segments 
of  the  perianth  in  the  real  plant  do  not  imliri- 
cate  one  over  another  so  finely  and  broadly 
as  is  represented  in  the  plate ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  chalice  of  the  flower  is  almost 
too  long  to  permit  it  to  be  classed  with  the 
Peerless  Daffodils,  reminding  one  rather  of 
the  deep  cup  characteristic  of  the  Nelsoni 
class  of  Narcissu.s.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
flower  of  my  imported  bulb  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Daffodil  I  formerly  had  as  Sir 
Watkin.  The  flower  is  not  so  large  nor 
yet  is  the  grass  nearly  so  strong  as  in  the 
older  established  bulbs;  but  probably  Sir 
Watkin  is  one  of  those  Daffodils,  like  maxi- 
mus,  which  wants  working  up  to  its  full  size. 
One  thing  is  satisfactory  to  me:  it  promises  to 
grow  as  strongly  and  increase  as  rapidly  in  my 
soil  as  the  common  double  jjseudo-Narcissus. 
Cernuus  is  also  in  bloom,  though  I  possess 
few  as  yet  of  this  variety.  It  is  a  pretty 
thing;  the  segments  of  the  perianth  shorter, 
broader,  and  more  overlapping,  and  the  tube 
shorter  and  squatter  than  in  the  variety  which 
I  have  in  larger  quantity,  and  which  I  suppose 
to  be  tortuosus  or  moschatus,  if  indeed  these 
two  are  not  identical.  But  the  name  of  cer- 
nuus  is  not  nearly  so  applicable  to  the  true 
variety  of  this  name  as  it  is  to  other  long- 
tubed,  gracefully  bending  sulphur  Daffodils, 
that  swing  with  such  grace  ov(>r  the  borders 
in  spring.  Last  year  I  flowered  the  double 
cernuus,  to  my  great  contentment;  only  one 
bloom,  which  was  cut  as  soon  as  it  expanded, 
put  in  a  vase  all  to  itself,  and  worshipped 
every  day  for  a  week.  This  year  there  is  no 
flower,  to  my  regret.  Judging  by  the  foliage, 
the  bulb  must  be  forming  offsets.  It  is  of 
course  pleasant  to  think  of  one's  stores  being 
increased,  but  the  grass  looks  too  weak  to  be 
reassuring.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
readers  or  contriliutors  who  have  more  skill 
than  I  have  with  difficult  Dafi'odils  would 
tell  me  how  to  grow  the  double  cernuus. 

This  evening  (September  4)  1  did  not  get 
into  the  garden  till  towards  five  o'clock,  just  as 
the  sun  had  gone,  leaving  behind  it  a  sort  of 
afterglow,  in  which  the  air  seemed  somehow 
to  grow  thicker  and  to  be  saturated  with  some 
golden  colouring  matter.  All  colours  in  this 
rare  light,  the  green  of  the  Grass  and  trees, 
and  the  reds  and  blues  of  flowers,  have  a 
warmth  and  mellowness  never  seen  in  the  full 
sunshine.  This  state  of  the  air — for  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  state  of  the  air — is  accompanied  with  a 
perfect  calm,  with  rich  golden  reflections  on 
the  surroundinghills,  and  with  great  placidity 
and  depth  of  shadow  on  the  water  of  the  bay 
and  the  ocean.  The  sight  of  the  Daffodils  in 
the  garden  this  evening  will  long  remain  a 
memory.  The  bright  sunshine  of  the  day  had 
brought  out  hosts  of  all  kinds.  ]\Iine  is  a 
very  planless  and  unmethodical  garden,  full 
of  ups  and  down  and  cranks  and  turns,  where 
flowers,   shrubSj  and    fruit    trees   are  mixed 


without  any  rigorous  lines  of  demarcation. 
The  Dafi'odils  are  everywhere,  on  banks,  in 
Ijorders,  under  trees,  in  the  Grass,  and  are  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  Although  they  are  not  in 
thousands,  there  are  still  many  to  come.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Lent  Lily  grows  in 
all  places  with  the  same  luxuriance  as  here, 
but  I  cannot  get  my  fill  of  this  glorious  flower, 
plebeian  as  it  is.  In  the  golden  air  of  an 
evening  like  this  its  colour  becomes  refined 
and  doubly  beautiful.  It  is  to-night,  I  believe 
regretfully,  at  its  best.  In  other  gardens  I 
see  it  has  actually  gone  oft",  but  it  occupies  so 
many  positii.ms  in  mine,  that  masses  are  still 
in  bud  and  will  come  in  later.  During  the 
last  two  days  the  Peerless  Daffodils  have  come 
with  a  rush,  and  this  eveiiing  they  are  in 
masses;  all  the  old-fashioned  double  kinds, 
Codlins  and  Cream  (not  plentiful  with  me). 
Butter  and  Eggs,  and  Bacon  and  Eggs,  with 
simple  single  or  semi-double  varieties  which 
I  have  long  had,  and  know  by  my  own  names, 
but  by  no  others.  One  of  these  days,  when 
they  are  further  expanded,  I  shall  pass  in  re- 
visw  all  the  fat  double  vaiieties  of  the  Peer- 
less Daffodil  in  my  garden.  Those  old  names 
given  to  Daffodils  by  the  country  folk  have 
for  myself,  I  confess,  a  charm.  I  cannot  say 
the  same  for  the  hideous  nightmare  of  modern 
names  that  now  fill  the  dealers'  catalogues. 
Think  of  having  to  tell  a  friend  who  inquires 
that  a  certain  rather  pretty  Daffodil  is  called 
John  Absolon!  I  suppose  that  such  a  no- 
menclature is  necessary,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
evil.  One  of  course  requires  to  know  what 
varieties  are  referred  to  when  he  reads  about 
Dafi'odils,  but  at  the  same  time  one  would 
wish  that  descrijitive  names  were  in  all  cases 
possible.  I  do  not  olijoct,  for  instance,  to 
the  name  pallidus  prsecox.  My  first  and 
only  bloom  of  this  lovely  gem  has  shown  to- 
day. Pallidus,  indeed!  But  prsecox,  only 
moderately  so.  Many  others  were  earlier 
than  it.  However,  it  is  a  new  arrival,  and 
therefore,  probably,  not  yet  sure  of  its  ground. 
To  return  to  the  Dafi'odils  as  they  looked 
this  evening.  A  sho\ver  set  in  towards  twi- 
light, just  enough  to  make  the  heads  of  the 
double  Peerless  flowers  bend  in  a  low  salaam 
to  a  few  crowned  heads — Emperors  I  mean 
— that  made  this  day  their  first  appearance  of 
the  season.  The  clumps  of  tortuosus  (or 
moschatus,  or  what?)  hung  most  "cernuously," 
and  albicans,  not  numerous,  unfortunately, 
looked  too  fragile  fair  for  any  merely  mun- 
dane garden.  The  little  Jonquil,  which  I  am 
proud  to  say  is  a  weed  with  me,  is,  like  the 
Lent  Lily,  everywhere,  and  will  be  in  more 
places  still  if  I  can  manage  it.  Odorus — my 
invaluable  hiemalis  (?) — has  been  in  bloom 
six  weeks,  but  this  evening  it  looked  its  very 
richest  and  largest,  and  I  suspect  it  will  con- 
tinue for  a  month  yet,  and  will  see  the  poeti- 
cus  recurvus  fairly  in,  or  even  the  double 
Dutch;  wh(i  knows?  A  single  trumpet  Daf- 
fodil which  I  have  in  great  numbers  is  a 
really  exquisite  thing.  It  is  as  rich  in  the 
yellow  as  maximus,  but  is  of  medium  size. 
They  are  the  progeny  of  a  few  bull)S  I  bought 
years  ago  in  a  dealer's  shop  for  lunperor;  but 
though    the    Daffodil     has    no    resemblance 


whatever  to  Emperor,  it  is  a  very  lovely  thing, 
and  early.  Seen  growing  in  the  borders  you 
would  take  it  for  the  common  double  pseudo- 
Narcissus,  but  when  you  cut  it  and  look  into 
it  you  see  how  exquisite  it  is.  In  the  soft 
light  of  this  evening  the  floppy,  dog's-eared 
Humes  looked  positively  charming,  and  I 
shall  never  again  speak  lightly  of  them. 
Peerless  Daffodils  of  the  single  kinds  are 
abloom  in  great  numbers,  a  rich  golden 
variety,  with  bright  olive-green  grass  very 
numerous.  Various  Johns — John  Absolon, 
John  Stevenson,  John  Bull — not  in  such 
quantity,  but  enough  to  swear  by.  Of  Sir 
\Vatkin,  from  first  to  last,  I  believe  I  shall 
have  a  round  dozen  of  lilooms  this  year,  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  they  are  not  three 
d<:izen  next  year.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  of 
several  kinds  are  in  bloom  more  or  less  plen- 
tifully —  less  rather  than  more  at  present. 
Exquisitely  sweet  flowers  they  are,  and  yet 
somehow  they  form  the  class  of  Narcissus  in 
which  I  take  least  interest.  It  may  amuse 
those  who  grow  the  flower  liy  the  acre  to 
know  of  anybody  at  the  Antipodes  who  is 
proud  of  his  first  flower  of  the  Paper-white ; 
one  bulb  only  which  1  carried  home  with  me 
last  summer  over  1200  juiles!  But  it  has 
produced  two  trusses  of  a  bloom  that  is  purity 
itself. 

Several  truths  in  respect  of  Daffodil  grow- 
ing have  come  home  to  me  this  evening, 
and  I  shall  set  them  out  seriatim:  (1)  Have 
Daffodils  everywhere.  (2)  Do  not  choose  a  flat 
piece  of  ground  if  you  wish  to  grow  Daffo- 
dils; every  step  should  take  you  to  a  different 
level,  so  that  you  can  go  down  and  look  up, 
or  go  up  and  look  down,  or  go  to  the  side  and 
look  up  and  down  and  across.  (3)  Large 
masses  slioidd  bo  visible  to  the  eye  at  once. 
(4)  Tet  the  ground  should  be  so  varied 
in  its  character,  that  when  you  think  you 
have  seen  all  there  is  to  see,  you  may 
come  on  corners  and  beds  of  Daffodils  you 
had  not  yet  seen.  (5)  Daffodils  look  uncom- 
monly well  when  seen  through  a  fretwork  of 
Ijare  branches,  like  those  of  Hazel  or  Birch. 
(G)  They  look  even  better  when  the  masses 
or  clumps  are  interfered  with  here  and  there 
by  fruit  trees  bursting  into  blossom,  the  Plum 
being  a  valuable  tree  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  Pear  little  behind  it.  (7)  Dattbdils  are 
greatly  set  off  when  they  happen  to  gmw  in 
front  of  large  masses  of  Pyius  japonica,  or 
even  of  well-grown  red-flowering  Currant;  or 
if  they  have  for  a  near  neighbour  an  early- 
flowering  rich  crimson  Ehododendron.  (8) 
In  case  that  to  any  peculiar  taste  Daffodils 
should  ever  come  to  be  monotonous,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  ground  between  the  clumps  quite 
full  of  such  small  things  as  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  of  all  kinds.  Squills,  Snowglories, 
Grape  and  other  Hyacinths,  Forget-me-nots, 
Anemones,  Fritillaries,  Auriculas,  and  so  on. 
(9)  1  >o  not  be  stingy  in  cutting  your  Dalfo- 
dUs  and  giving  them  away.  They  say  that 
cutting  the  flowers  improves  the  bulbs  for 
next  year.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  believe.  I  try  not  to  be 
stingy  myself,  but  sometimes  find  it  hard  woik. 

DuuaUn.  A.  W. 
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Ferns. 


SPECIMEN  FERNS  IN  WINTER. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  these  during  the 
winter  season  iiui«t  vary  acoordiiit;  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  genus  or  the  variety  itself.  In 
some  cases  it  is  safe  and  even  desirable  to  par- 
tially dry  them  ofi';  whereas  in  others  the  water- 
ing must  be  attended  to  iu  a  careful  manner. 
Gymnogranimas  are  an  example  in  which  the 
watering  must  be  looked  to  closely  so  as  to 
avoid  biith  extremes.  ]f  overpotted  in  any  de- 
gree it  is  (luite  possible  to  lose  the  plants  by 
being  too  liberal  with  the  water  pot.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  pot  bound,  the  opposite  risk  of 
killing  the  plants  by  drought  may  ensue.  It  is 
surprising  what  an  amount  of  water  a  healthy 
Gymnogramma  will  take  when  the  pot  is  full  of 
roots,  but  even  this  does  not  justify  an  excess. 
When  pot-bound  jjlants  are  watered,  see  that 
they  receive  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  ball. 
Largo  plants  of  the  Nephrolepis  family  must  not 
be  kept  too  dry,  otherwise  the  individual  piume 
will  turn  yellow  and  eventually  drop  off  before 
their  time.  A  plant  of  this  genus  may  not  be 
observed  to  show  any  signs  of  distress  hy  the 
drooping  of  the  points  of  the  fronds  when  dry, 
but  all  the  .«ame  it  may  be  suffering,  and  what 
has  been  indicated  as  an  after-.sign  will  in  due 
course  ensue.  The  deciiluous  Davallias  should 
be  kept  quite  on  the  dry  side  whilst  they  are  rest- 
ing ;  a  lower  temperature  by  10°  t  han  that  in  which 
they  thrive  during  growth  will  then  suffice.  The 
evergreen  .species  nf  the  samefamilyshould  not  be 
kept  more  than  moderately  dry  ;  although  no 
great  amount  of  growth  will  be  made,  yet  suffi- 
cient moisture  must  be  given  to  keep  the 
plants  fresh.  Adiautnms,  on  the  whole,  will  be 
preserved  in  better  condition  if  kept  tolerably 
dry,  A.  Farleyecse  taking  as  much  or  more 
water  in  the  winter  than  any  kind  I  know, 
save  the  semi  filmy  variety  A.  reniforme.  A. 
Farleyense  cannot  resist  drought  at  all  ;  the 
individual  size  of  the  pinme  accounts  for  this 
plainly  enough.  Several  varieties  of  Adian- 
•  turn  are  partially  deciduous,  as  A.  trapeziforme 
and  A.  concinnum  latum  of  the  larger  sorts, 
and  A.  amabde  with  others  of  small  growth. 
Even  A.  cuneatnm  may  be  treated  as  a  decidu- 
ous plant,  and  it  will  start  into  fresh  growth  with 
renewed  vigour  in  the  spring  if  given  a  good 
rest.  The  A^pleniums  all  need  liberal  treat- 
ment ;  thiy  will  endure  a  partial  drought,  but 
it  is  not  good  for  them.  A.  nidus  (Tham- 
nopteris  nidus),  tbe  Bird's-nest  Fern,  is  more  of 
an  aquatic  thau  almost  any  other  Fern.  It 
must  not  be  overpotted,  but  it  requires 
plenty  of  water.  The  Blechnums  and  Lomarias 
must  not  suffir  in  this  way  either,  or 
they  will  be  disfigured  with  thrips.  The 
Pterises  are  all  fond  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  but  especial  care  must  be  taken 
with  P.  scaberula  to  see  that  it  does 
not  in  any  sense  become  dry,  or  it  will 
soon  be  past  recovery.  The  Cheilanthes 
thrive  best,  perhaps,  as  small  plants,  but  speci- 
mens may  be  grown  with  care  ;  these  also  need 
a  liberal  supply  of  water.  I  do  not,  in  advising 
thLs,  mean  to  infer  that  they  may  be  watered  ad 
lib.  ;  this  would  never  do,  but  they  must  not 
feel  the  want  of  it.  The  Gleichenias  are  an- 
other case  in  point  wherein  a  liberal  treatment 
as  regaids  watering  is  needful.  These  Ferns 
are  very  shallow  rooting,  whilst  the  roots  are  fine 
and  wiry  ;  hence,  if  they  feel  the  effects  of 
drought,  the  growth  quickly  succumbs.  These 
handsome  Ferns  should  not  be  either  over- 
shadowed by  others  or  be  kept  in  too  warm  a 
house  ;  a  fairly  moist  cool  house  will  suit  the 
majority,  the  most  notable  exception  being  G. 


dichotoma,  which  is  seen  to  far  better  advan- 
tage when  grown  in  a  cool  stove  temperature. 
The  climbing  Lygodiums  make  beautiful  speci- 
mens, but  towards  the  autumn  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  thrips,  more  especially  L.  scan- 
dens,  which  is  best  treated  by  being  dried  off 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  when  all  the 
fronils  can  be  removed.  The  Marattias  are 
gross-feeding  Ferns,  requiring  a  deal  of  water 
to  support  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  •^>uite 
the  opposite  is  the  case  with  large  plants  of  the 
Platyceriums  ;  these  during  the  winter  will  re- 
main healthy  and  fresh  with  but  little  attention  in 
the  way  of  watering.  When  any  is  given  them,  it 
should  not  merely  be  a  superficial  watering,  but 
sufficient  to  penetrate  to  all  the  roots  which  are 
oftentimes  encased  with  decaying  growths. 
The  Polypodiums,  the  Platylomas,  and  the 
Phlebodiums  all  thrive  best  under  a  medium 
course  as  regards  moisture.  Tree  Ferns  of  the 
various  genera  all  need  a  liberal  treatment. 
More  harm  is  probably  done  to  them  during 
the  dull  season  of  the  year  by  allowing  them  to 
become  too  dry  than  at  any  other  period.  At 
no  time  should  they  so  nearly  approach  the  dry 
side  as  to  suft'er  in  the  slightest  degree.  Some 
are  more  sensitive  than  others  perhaps.  I 
have  at  any  rate  noted  how  soon  the  effects  of 
drought  are  discernible  in  the  case  of  Dicksonia 
squarrosa  and  Cyathea  medullaris.  Taking 
specimen  Ferns  as  a  whole,  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  healthy  state  of  the  roots 
at  all  times.  If  the  soil  be  sour  and  ex- 
hausted, the  roots  will  in  due  course  become 
weakly,  suffer  and  decay  ;  then  it  does  not  take 
a  long  time  for  a  specimen  to  dwindle  away. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  between  large 
plants  and  small  ones  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  as  to  the  quantity  of  soil  for  the 
roots  to  work  in  ;  there  is  never  the  same  risk 
of  the  soil  in  which  a  small  plant  is  growing 
becoming  sour  if  overwatered  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  a  larger  plant.  Grower. 


Nephrolepis. — I  am  rather  taken  to  task  by 
"  W.  W."  for  omitting  to  name  one  or  two  species 
in  my  notes  upon  this  genus  on  p.  'd'S'.i.  There  is 
but  one  plant  described  on  p.  871  by "  W.  W." 
that  1  regret  to  have  omitted,  and  that  is  N.  rufes- 
ceus  tripinnatifida.  This  quite  slipped  my  memory, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  Ferns  which  I 
know.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  keeps  so  rare.  N. 
Duffi,  distributed  by  Mr.  Bull  under  this  name  in 
1877,  although  a  very  beautiful  plant,  I  purposely 
omitted,  because  I  do  not  think  it  gets  its  right 
place  when  assigned  to  the  genus  Nephrolepis ; 
the  others  are  not  species,  but  varieties  of  those  I 
have  given,  saving  N.  Barter!,  which  I  regret  I  do 
not  know. — W.  H.  G. 

Nothochlsena  rufa  (/>.  Grant). — This  is  the 
name  of  the  specimen  you  send,  and  not  N.  tricho- 
manoides.  I  have  specimens  of  the  plant  gathered 
in  Jamaica  by  Wilson.  This  was  called  N.  terru- 
ginea  by  Hooker,  on  account  of  the  colouring  of 
the  under  side.  The  two  plants  have  been  con- 
sidered identical  ever  since ;  therefore  I  retain 
the  oldest  name.  It  is  a  beautiful  Fern,  forming 
a  handsome  specimen  for  a  small  hanging  basket. 
The  plant  you  have  it  for,  viz.,  N.  trichomanoides, 
is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
is  stronger  in  its  growth  and  the  pinna?  are  larger, 
the  under  side  coated  with  a  white  powder.  You 
should  obtain  it  as  a  companion  plant  to  N.  rufa. 
— W. 

Nephrolepis  Bausei. — This  pretty  Fern,  which 
is  mentioned  on  page  :'.71,  has  one  noted  peculiarity, 
and  that  is  it  is  totally  deciduous,  for  not  only  do 
all  the  fronds  die  off,  but  frequently  the  entire 
crown  and  rootstock  as  well,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  few  detached  tubers,  which  when  growing 
were  connected  with  the  parent  plant  by  a  slender 
root-like  substance.  A  good  way  to  treat  it  is  to 
keep  the  soil  slightly  moibt  during  the  winter,  and 


early  in  the  year  before  growth  recommences  it 
maybe  turned  out  of  the  pot  and  the  small  oblong- 
shaped  tubers  searched  for.  They  should  then  be 
potted  singly  into  small  pots  and  shifted  on  as 
required.  Occasionally  the  crown  does  not  die, 
and  when  this  happens  it  pushes  up  strongly  in 
the  spring.  This  note  is  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  sea.son  this  pretty  and  distinct 
Fern  may  be  thrown  away  under  the  impre.=sion 
that  it  is  quite  dead,  while  a  close  inspection  of 
the  soil  would  reveal  the  small  tuber-like  masses. 
— H.  P. 

Brainea  insig^nis. — I  am  thankful  for  any 
information  respecting  this  plant,  but  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  "  W.  W."  has  added  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  plant  by  his  remarks  on  page  372. 
I  am  quite  aware  it  has  been  rai.sed  at  Kew,  for 
I  myself  raised  three  distinct  batches  of  spores 
from  the  plant  at  Kew  some  thirty  years  ago. 
These  spores  never  got  beyond  the  protliallium 
stage,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  finding  out  how 
the  seedlings  developed  that  1  asked  for  informa- 
tion. I  was  not  aware  that  seedlings  had  been 
raised  at  Holloway  after  I  left  there,  or  that  a 
plant  of  suflicient  size  to  produce  spores  ever 
existed  in  the  establishment. — W.  H.  G. 

Lastreas  from  New  Ze&\a.nA{T.  Anderson). 
— I  have  three  species  of  this  genus  sent  for 
names,  which  1  here  give.  No.  1  is  Lastrea  hispida, 
one  of  the  handsomest  greenhouse  Ferns  that  can 
be  grown.  No.  2.  marked  Haurakei,  is  L.  velutina, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  L.  decomposita,  but  it  is 
much  softer  to  the  touch.  It.  is,  I  think,  a  rare 
plant  in  our  gardens.  No.  3  is  L.  glabella,  a  dwarf 
form  and  very  elegant.  It  used  to  be  common  in 
the  cool  fernery. — W.  H.  G. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


Indoor  ferneries  planted  out.— At  this  season 
of  the  year  and  onwards  until  sharp  frosts  ensue, 
rather  more  ventilation,  comparatively  speaking, 
should  be  given  than  has  been  the  custom  of  late. 
Through  the  hot  weather  there  would  without 
doubt  have  been  sufficient  air  admitted  to  keep 
all  things  right,  but  with  the  cooler  days  and 
nights  this  would  possibly  be  withdrawn  to  some 
extent.  In  doing  this  whilst  there  is  still  but 
little  need  of  fire-heat,  there  will  be  the  possibility 
of  an  excess  of  moisture  that  must  be  prejudicial 
to  many  Ferns  if  it  continues.  Not  only  would  it 
induce  damping  off,  but  the  growth  would  also  be 
tenderer  and  not  so  well  calculated  to  withstand 
the  more  trying  days  of  winter.  By  maintaining 
a  more  buoyant  atmosphere  with  the  decline  of  the 
sun's  power  a  hardening  process  will  ensue  which 
will  be  in  every  sense  better  for  the  plants.  This 
advice  is  all  the  more  applicable  where  tanks  of 
water,  with  aquatics  possibly  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Ferns  themselves,  prevail ;  these  tanks  tend  to 
render  the  atmosphere  too  moist  at  this  season  of 
the  jear  without  slightly  more  ventilation.  With 
a  trifle  more  air  both  by  day  and  night  when 
possible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  rather  more 
warmth  in  the  pipes  than  would  otherwise  be  really 
desirable.  By  following  this  course  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  water  more  frequently,  but  this 
is  in  no  sense  undesirable — an  advantage  rather  in 
many  instances.  Where  the  u.^^e  of  the  .syringe  is 
still  found  needful,  it  should  be  attended  to  early 
in  the  day  and  never  towards  nightfall.  The 
growth  of  the  Ferns  will  oftentimes  at  the  end  of 
the  season's  activity  have  become  in  some  cases 
too  dense.  Where  this  is  found  to  be  the  case 
thinning  out  may  be  desirable ;  this  may  be 
done  by  taking  the  fronds  whilst  fresh  and  good 
for  use  in  a  cut  state,  or  by  thinning  out  the  older 
ones  before  they  actually  decay.  That  most  com- 
mon enemy  of  Ferns,  the  brown  scale,  will  possibly 
have  escaped  detection  during  the  busier  times  of 
the  past  few  months.  If  this  be  so,  do  not  let  it 
go  on  increasing  any  longer.  Badly  infested  fronds 
had  better  be  removed  where  they  can  be  spared, 
and  others  be  looked  over  carefully.  Transplant- 
ing in  any  case  should  not  for  the  present  be 
thought  of,  nor  will  fresh  soil  be  found  desirable, 
unless  it  be  to  fill  up  cracks  or  to  protect  roots 
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from  which  the  soil  has  been  washed  away  after 
several  waterings.  In  some  instances  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss  might  be  found  handy.  Slugs  and 
snails  will  want  closely  looking  after  at  night ;  they 
will  find  their  way  inside  now  wherever  they  can. 
A  few  fumigations  would  not  be  at  all  amiss  to 
check  both  thrips  and  green-Dy.  If  there  be  still 
any  shading  on  the  roofs  it  should  not  remain  any 
longer;  this  also  has  a  tendency  to  encourage 
damp,  and  that  more  so  than  some  would  imagine 
who  have  not  taken  note  of  it.  Of  course,  if  roller 
blinds  have  been  used  there  will  not  be  any  trouble 
in  this  direction,  but  these  should  also  be  taken  oil 
now  there  is  no  further  use  for  them. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  had  reference  to 
ferneries  in  general,  but  in  special  cases  where  the 
Filmy  Ferns  are  grown  to  any  extent,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  materially  alter  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, otherwise  these  somewhat  delicate  varie- 
ties will  suffer.  It  is  possible  to  grow  these  beau- 
tiful Ferns  without  the  double  covering  by  giving 
them  special  attention,  but  too  brisk  a  circulation  of 
air  would  act  prejudicially  on  them.  If  other  plants 
than  Ferns  form  an  important  feature,  their  regu- 
lation may  require  some  modification.  The  varie- 
gated Panioum,  perhaps,  will  have  grown  freely ; 
so  also  would  the  Tradescantias  of  scandent  growth. 
These  will  be  all  the  better  it  kept  well  under  con- 
trol now,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  Ferns.  If  the 
slender-growing  and  Fern-like  forms  of  Asparagus 
are  present,  and  these  are  in  any  sense  of  dense 
character,  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
cutting  out  here  and  there  some  pieces  for  using  in 
a  cut  state.  Begonias  of  the  finefoliaged  sections 
are  frequently  used,  and  beautiful  objects  they 
make  in  ferneries,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  too  much  license,  otherwise  they  will 
cast  too  much  of  a  shade  on  other  things.  Ficus 
repens  will  also  need  to  be  kept  in  check ; 
this  oftentimes  grows  as  rapidly  in  the  winter 
season  as  at  any  other ;  however,  as  it  is  very 
handy  in  a  cut  state,  it  can  be  kept  under  when 
desirable.  Large  Tree  Ferns  if  planted  out  in 
ferneries  oftentimes  exceed  the  dimensions  one 
would  like  to  restrict  them  to.  If  such  as  these 
are  imparting  more  shade  than  is  desirable,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  remove  a  frond  or  so  at  a  time, 
always  taking  the  oldest  of  them.  To  try  and 
check  them  by  other  means  is  a  risky  process  ;  if 
they  be  kept  at  all  on  the  dry  side,  it  is  to  their 
material  injury,  and  to  lift  them  is  not  much 
better.  If  in  any  case  they  are  getting  too  tall,  it 
is  possible  to  lower  them  in  some  places  with  de- 
cided advantage.  Such  work  as  this  may  well  be 
done  now  ;  there  is  more  time  to  do  the  work  well. 
The  raising  of  the  roof  would  in  many  a  fernery 
be  a  very  marked  improvement.  It  is  possible 
that  all  looked  well  and  in  proportion  until  the 
growth  had  progressed  to  a  large  extent ;  then  in 
many  a  case  it  would  be  plainly  discernible  how 
much  better  would  be  the  effect  if  the  roof  were 
carried  up  higher.  Such  work  had  better  be  done 
now  than  in  the  spring.  Filices. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  LABIATA  AND  C. 
WAROCQUEANA. 
These  varieties  are  at  the  jiresent  time  flower- 
ing very  freely  in  many  gardens  round  London 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country,  judg- 
ing from  the  numerous  blooms  that  have  come 
to  hand  during  the  past  week  ;  notably  two 
flowers  of  a  very  good  form  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Barclay,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Rowlands,  of  Alex- 
andra Park,  Manchester.  Remarkably  fine  and 
highly  coloured  blooms  also  come  from  Mr.  T. 
Calverley,  Leeds.  Several  other  readers  also  send 
flowers,  which,  although  extremely  beautiful, 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  call  for  any  .special 
note.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  displays  that 
T  have  seen  are  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  .1.  T. 
Gabriel,  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  and  in 


that  of  Mr.  Measures,  The  Woodlands,  Streat- 
ham. In  Mr.  Gabriel's  collection  are  many 
very  highly  coloured  forms  and  others  of  a  paler 
shade  ;  indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  very  fine 
flowers  which  appear  very  much  like  the  form 
which  used  to  bear  the  name  of  C.  labiata  pal- 
lida, but  which  present-day  Orchid  growers 
have  named  C.  Ga.skelliana.  There  are  also 
some  very  broad-petalled  and  dark  lipped  kinds 
which  are  extremely  fine,  and  amongst  them  is 
a  very  fine  form  with  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  and  a  very  fine  lip,  the  ground  colour 
being  pure  white,  the  entire  front  lobe  being 
over-laid  with  the  richest  purple.  This  is  a 
gem,  and  one  which  appears  to  crop  up  amongst 
the  imported  plants  but  rarely.  1  would  advise 
collectors  to  look  out  for  such  specialities  of 
the  variations  of  the  typical  forms  of  the  labi- 
ata section  more  often  than  appears  to  have 
been  done,  for  such  a  consignment,  although  it 
might  be  of  small  dimensions,  would  be  of  in- 
finitely more  value  than  a  quantity  of  the  ordi- 
nary type.  At  The  Woodlands  also  these  two 
kinds  are  blooming  very  freely,  the  side  stages 
in  one  house  being  devoted  to  them.  There  are 
some  exquisite  flowers  amongst  them,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  the  recently  imported  plants,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  Lindley  had  a  mag- 
nificent variety  of  this  plant  to  name  the  old 
labiata  by.  I  had,  however,  a  piece  that  had 
been  divided  from  Mr.  Cattley's  original  plant. 
Manyof  thegrowers  of  the  present  day  form  their 
opinion  of  C.  labiata  (a  few  of  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  imported  since)  from  the 
fact  of  the  plants  having  a  double  sheath,  this 
being  sufiicient  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the 
true  C.  labiata.  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  of 
the  old  plant  grown  by  Mr.  Cattley  is  still  to 
be  found  in  any  garden.  One  of  the  readers  of 
this  paper  showed  me  two  years  ago  a  plant  in 
flower  which  was  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Continent  and  to  be  the  true  form,  but  the 
colours  of  the  flower  bore  no  comparison  to 
those  of  Lindley's  plant,  and  when  I  disputed 
its  identity  1  was  shown  the  double  sheath  as  a 
convincing  proof.  I  was  also  shown  a  plant  in 
flower  by  the  late  Mr.  Hall,  but  this  was  not 
from  Lindley's  plant,  and  it  is  only  here  and 
there  a  plant  crops  up.  Mr.  Broome,  of 
Llandudno,  sent  me  a  year  or  two  ago  a  flower 
which  was  the  nearest  approach  to  it  which  I 
have  seen.  I  have  not  written  the  above  to  in 
any  way  disparage  the  flowers  we  now  have,  for 
they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  although  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  original  form.  In  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  is  a  light  form  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  bears  the  name  of  C.  labiata 
Sanderre.  This  is  an  exquisite  flower,  being 
large  and  spreading,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
the  purest  white,  lip  large,  also  white,  stained 
in  the  front  with  a  feathery  blotch  of  purple, 
leaving  quite  a  broad  white  border.  This  is  a 
quite  distinct  plant  from  the  one  before  men- 
tioned as  flowering  in  Mr.  Gabriel's  garden  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  In  The  Woodlands 
collection  there  are  also  some  fine  dark  flowers 
of  both  these  plants. 

Wm.  Hugh'Gower. 


Cypripedium  Lawrebel.— This  magnificent 
hybrid,  raised  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  between  C. 
Lawrenceanum  and  C.  bellatulum,  is  now  flowering 
in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham,  and  it  is  a  far  finer  flower  than  the 
original  form,  which  bloomed  at  Burford  Lodge. 
The  scape  bears  two  flowers,  which  are  of  great 
size  and  very  richly  coloured,  the  dorsal  sepal 
being  very  broad,  2  inches  across,  and  as  much 
in  depth,  of  a  rich  crimson,  with  darker  veins,  the 
central  portion  being  lighter;  lower  sepal  small 
and  similar  in  colour;  petals  2i  inches  long  and  1 
inch  broad,  having  a  ground  colour  of  ivory-white. 


heavily  spotted  with  purplish-black,  flushed  with 
crimson  at  the  margins.  The  apical  half  is  wholly 
crimson,  and  here  the  black  spots  are  smaller  and 
much  thicker.  The  pouch-like  hp  is  also  of  a  deep 
crimson,  pale  green  beneath.  This  is  the  most 
richly  coloured  and  the  most  beautiful  Cypripe- 
dium I  have  seen.— W.  H.  G. 

Luddemannia  Pescatorei.— This  very  rare 
plant  I  recently  noted  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  "Seeger 
at  Dulwich.  As  I  had  not  seen  the  plant  growing 
for  years,  I  should  scarcely  have  recognised  it 
from  a  Laca;tia  or  an  Acineta,  to  which  in  fact  it 
is  nearly  allied,  as  in  its  manner  of  growth  and 
its  style  of  flowering  it  much  resembles  these 
genera.  Lindley  classes  it  with  the  Swan-necked 
Orchids,  which  are  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Cycnoches,  from  which,  however,  it  would  appear 
to  differ  in  the  shape  of  its  lip.  The  flower-spike 
is  produced  in  a  pendulous  manner  from  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulb,  the  raceme  bearing  from  twenty 
to  thirty  flowers,  the  sepals  being  of  a  brown 
colour,  the  petals  and  lip  canary-yellow.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  and  elegant  plant,  and  as  rare  as  it  is 
beautiful.  It  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in 
Venezuela.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana.— G.  Scott  sends  me 
a  nice  series  of  this  beautiful  autumn-flowering 
Cattleya,  which  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
from  British  Honduras  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea.  Amongst  them  are  some  nice  flowers  of 
the  typical  forms,  the  blooms  being  large,  with  the 
dark  blotch  in  the  lip  well  developed,  the  colours 
being  exceedingly  beautiful  and  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  Uowringiana.  They  more 
resembled  those  of  the  lovely  spring-flowering  C. 
Skiuneri  — W.  H  G. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   934. 

SCHIZOCODON"   SOLDANELLOIDES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

In  1889  lo\'ers  of  liarJy  plants  wero  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  on  tlio  introduction  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  Shurtia  galacifolia, 
which  wo  are  glad  to  say  is  now  fairly  plenti- 
ful in  gardens  and  promises  to  stay  with  us. 
Till-'  introduction  of  the  Scliizocndoii  is  due 
to  the  exertions  of  Captain  Torrens,  who  in 
1891  found  the  plants  growing  beside  sulphur 
springs  in  Japan,  and  after  carrying  them 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  Lome  three  or  four  living  plants. 
This  species  was  first  found  by  I'rofossor 
Zuccarini  in  the  mountains  of  Japan  and 
named  by  him  as  above,  in  1843,  from  the 
SoldanoUa-like  appearance  of  the  flowers,  and 
in  which  it  dili'ers  from  the  Sliortia.  Some 
years  later  Dr.  Maximowicz  found  what  he 
considered  two  new  species,  one  of  which  (S. 
uniflorus)  was  recognised  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  as 
his  Shortia  galacifolia,  and  S.  ilicifulius, 
which  is  near,  if  not  identical  with,  the  origi- 
nal S.  soldanelloides.  The  natural  order  to 
which  the  Schizocodon  belongs  contains  only 
six  genera,  five  of  which  are  now  in  cultiva- 
tion —  Pyxidanthera  barbatula,  Diapensia 
lapponica,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Galax  aphylla, 
and  the  subject  of  our  note,  all  of  which  are 
growing  in  the  alpine  collection  at  Kew. 
lierneuxia  is  not,  we  believe,  represented  in 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  liy  Champion  Jones, 
April  7,  1893,  in  Captain  Torreus'  garden  at  Baston 
Jlaniir,  Ilnycs,  Kent.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severoyns. 
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cultivation,  Init  as  it  also  is  wurtliy  of  a  place 
among  our  clioico  plants,  wo  hopu  soon  to  sor 
it  in  a  living  state.  Tlic  IIowits  of  tlio 
Schizocodon  ai-o  like  those  of  a  largo  Sol- 
danella,  prettily  fringed,  deep  rose  '  in  tho 
centre,  passing  into  blush  or  alnio.st  white 
towards  the  edges.  It  evidently  requires 
mueh  the  same  treatment  as  the  S'hortia,  and 
will  not  stand  coddling. 

Captain  Torrens,  in  whose  garden  at  Baston 
Manor,  Hayes,  Kent,  the  drawing  was  made, 
sends  us  the  following  note  about  the  subject 
of  the  plate  : — 

The  plant  I  found  in  an  overhanging  bank  sur- 
rounded by  Moss  and  moisture.  Since  I  brought 
It  liome  I  have  kept  it  in  a  pot  witli  peat  and  sand. 
It  IS  a  hardy  plant,  and  1  have  had  it  out  two 
winters  in  a  cold  frame,  and  it  seems  to  have  stood 
the  chmate  well.  I  was  successful  in  getting  two 
seed.pods  and  have  sown  the  seeds. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pruning  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— 
Although  the  wood  h.as  long  since  become  firm  and 
well  ripened,  the  leaves  in  most  cases  held  on  very 
tenaciously.  In  but  few  instacces,  or  where  the 
trees  are  young  and  have  grown  very  vigorously 
ought  there  to  be  any  need  to  longer  defer  putting 
both  the  trees  and  house  in  good  order  for  being 
started  towards  the  end  of  November  or  early  in 
December.  If  the  advice  to  e.arly  cut  out  much  of 
the  old  bearing  wood  soon  after  the  crops  were 
gathered  has  been  acted  upon,  not  much  pruning 
will  now  be  needed,  but  in  any  case  all  the  trees 
should  be  gone  over  now  and  the  pruning  com- 
pleted. It  can  always  be  done  most  effectively 
before  the  trees  are  taken  down  from  the  trellises 
the  operator  being  then  better  able  to  judge  what 
IS  best  tD  leave  and  what  ought  to  be  cut  out. 
Crowding  the  branches  should  be  avoided,  though 
if  bud-dropping  sometimes  occurs,  very  hard  prun- 
ing ought  not  to  take  place.  It  is  the  e.xtra  strong 
young  growths  that  are  most  likely  to  cast  many 
or  all  of  their  flower-buds  between  now  and 
flowering  time,  and  seeing  that  the  buds  seldom 
drop  from  the  under-sized  wood  or  spray  and  short 
natur.d  spurs,  a  good  proportion  of  these  may  well 
be  distributed  over  the  trees.  Especially  ought 
spray  and  short  spurs  to  be  retained  on  Waterloo 
Early  Ale.xander,  and  Hales  Early  Peaches  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  these  being  great  offenders 
as  far  as  bud-dropping  is  concerned.  A  too  free 
use  of  the  knife  is  most  unwise,  especially  if  there 
IS  good  room  for  the  trees  to  spread.  At  the  same 
time  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  "  have  their 
head  '  too  freely,  or  the  lower  branches  and  centre 
of  the  trees  may  get  much  the  worst  of  it  Fore- 
shortening or  cutting  back  straggling  branches  on 
tast  -  spreading  trees  to  better  placed  inner 
growths,  and  the  cutting  back  of  end  branches  on 
trees  that  have  reached  their  limit  to  young  shoots 
somewhat  nearer  the  main  stem,  ought  certainly 
to  be  practised.  Novices  are  apt  to  trim  all  alike 
to  a  regular  line,  but  this  will  not  long  prove  satis- 
factory Unhesitatingly  cut  out  the  end  branches 
as  much  as  possible  without  removing  all  the  bear- 
ing wood,  enough  of  the  latter  being  left  to  thinly 
clothe  the  wires  or  walls  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  limit.  It  IS  not  merely  the  growths  that  pro- 
duced fruit  this  season  that  should  be  cut  out 
where  thinning  out  is  necessary,  but  some  of  the 
old  wood  may  well  accompany  it  in  many  cases 
even  if  this  necessitates  the  use  of  a  pruning  saw' 
All  cuts  should  be  close  up  to  another  branch  or 
shoot,  and  tlie  edges  of  the  wounds  be  rounded  off 
with  a  knife.  Very  gross  young  shoots  are  best 
cut  cleanly  out,  while  those  of  about  the  thickness 
of  a  lead  pencil  and  of  considerable  length  may 
be  shortened  to  about  2  feet,  cutting  to  a  well  I 


placed  triple  bud.  The  best  class  of  wood  is  that 
which  is  a,  little  smaller,  and  this  should  be  left  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches  long  with  a  view  to  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  equally  g)od  vvooil.  Most  of  the 
smaller  or  thin  shoots  have  wood-buds  only  at  the 
points  .and  sometimes  at  the  base,  and  must  be  well 
examined  prior  to  pruning.  If  they  can  be  freely 
shortened  to  a  triple  bud,  the  centre  one  of  which 
is  small  and  more  pointed  than  the  other  two — 
being  therefore  a  wood-bud — so  much  the  better, 
as  this  will  most  probably  strengthen  the  next 
breaks. 

Cleaning  the  TRKBS.—Where  brown  scale  was 
not  wholly  got  rid  of  last  winter,  it  inorea.sed  and 
spread  with  surprising  rapidity  this  summer.  The 
most  effective  is  also  the  most  easily  applied 
remedy.  Brushing  and  scrubbing  the  trees  with 
strong  insecticides  are  both  laborious  and  only  par- 
tially effective ;  whereas,  the  petroleum  remedy,  if 
persevered  with,  effectually  clears  the  trees  of  this 
troublesome  and  sickening  insect  pest.  After  the 
pruning  is  completed,  the  trees  loosened  somewhat 
and  the  borders  cleared  of  all  rubbish,  the  wood- 
work and  glass  cleaned  and  the  walls  white- 
washed, syringe  the  former  freely  with  petroleum, 
soft  soap  and  water,  and  if  this  soaks  well  into 
the  border,  good,  rather  than  harm,  will  be  done, 
especially  if  there  was  any  black  fly  on  the  trees. 
Heat  the  water  to  about  120",  this  condition  being 
insisted  upon  if  the  remedy  is  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  to  every  3  gallons  of  tliis  add  a  lump  of  soft 
soap  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  (J  ozs.  or 
three  wineglassfuls  of  ordinary  petroleum,  or 
paraffin,  as  it  is  generally,  but  wrongly  termed.  The 
oil  must  not  be  permitted  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  receptacle,  but  should  be  kept  mixed  with  the 
water,  this  being  done  either  by  returning  every 
second  syringeful  (after  the  mixing  has  been 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  syringe)  forcibly 
back  into  the  receptacle,  or  else  by  keeping  two 
syringes  at  work,  one  distributing  and  the  other 
keeping  the  oil  mixed  with  the  water.  This  mix- 
ture should  be  used  in  no  halt-hearted  manner,  it 
being  of  the  greatest  importance  that  every  branch 
and  shoot  be  thoroughly  wetted  by  it.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  syringe  the  trees  with  clear  water  a 
few  hours  after  using  the  petroleum  mixture,  and 
if  one  application  of  the  latter  does  not  thoroughly 
clear  the  trees  of  scale,  a  second  dose  should  be 
given.  If  it  does  not  also  destroy  thrips  and  red 
spider  as  well  as  scale,  mealy  bug  and  aphides,  it 
will,  at  all  events,  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of 
them. 

Top-dressing  thk  borders.— Supposing  the 
trees  have  not  been  partially  lifted  and  given  the 
benefit  of  a  good  addition  of  fresh  soil,  those  that 
are  rooting  in  a  border  largely  exhausted  of  requi- 
site fertilising  elements  sliould  now  have  a  top- 
dressing  of  fairly  rich  compost  applied  to  the  bor- 
ders. First  loosen  the  surface,  well  baring  the 
topmost  roots,  then,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  give  a 
good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  a  few  hours  prior 
to  top-dressing,  this  being  better  than  having  to 
saturate  the  fresh  soil  in  order  to  well  moisten  the 
border  previous  to  starting  the  trees.  For  these 
top-dressings  use  good  fibrous  or  other  fresli  loam, 
flaky  manure  in  equal  parts,  and  old  mortar  rab- 
ble, burnt  soil,  the  ashes  from  wood,  rubbish,  and 
weeds  generally,  and  bone-meal  being  added  with 
advantage.  Where  the  borders  are  already  quite 
rich  enough  and  the  trees  yet  present  a  somewhat 
sickly  appearance,  a  light  dressing  of  newly-slaked 
lime,  forking  this  in  very  lightly,  will,  when 
washed  down  to  the  roots,  act  most  beneficially. 

Later  houses. — The  leaves  are  rapidly  parting 
from  all  the  trees,  and  a  switch  would  re.adily  re- 
move what  remain  other  than  those  on  very  green 
shoots.  They  ought  not  to  be  left  lying  on  the 
borders  for  red  spider  and  thrips,  if  any,  to  leave 
them  and  seek  safer  winter  quarters.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  pruning  and  cleansing  should 
not  be  proceeded  with  in  both  succession  and  late 
houses,  only  trees  that  have  failed  to  ripen  properly 
being  left  for  a  time  longer.  Trees  may  yet  be 
brought  in  from  open  walls  %vhen  needed  for  fur- 
nishing blank  spaces,  or  newly-purchased  trees 
can  be  similarly  utilised.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
practise  root -lifting,  or  to  raise  trees  the  collars  of 


which  have  sunk  several  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  collars  and  with  them  the  bulk  of  the  roots 
being  deeply  buried  is  one  of  the  princip  il  causes 
of  tiie  trees  having  the  "  yellows  ;"  biinging  them 
up  to  nearer  the  surface  and  a  free  use  of  fresh 
soil  are  the  best  remedies  for  this  evil.  Let  the 
collars  be  rather  above  than  in  the  least  bit  below 
the  level  of  the  border.  All  houses  should  be 
kept  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible,  having  to  turn  on 
heat  for  the  benefit  of  other  occupants  of  the 
house,  especially  if  air  is  not  admitted  freely, 
being  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  bud-droppin?. 
No  excitement  to  sap  movement  ought  to  be 
given  till  the  time  has  arriveil  for  starting  the 
trees,  and  a  sharp  touch  of  frost  will  do  good. 

Practical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Amaryllis  seedlings— Where  seed  was  sown 
as  advised  in  a  former  calendar  some  weeks  ago, 
the  young  plants  should  now  be  fit  for  potting  off; 
to  keep  them  in  the  seed-pan  till  the  turn  of  the  days 
would  be  a  mistake.  By  that  time  there  would  be 
more  risk  of  injury  to  the  roots  in  the  process  of 
disentangling  them,  whilst  by  potting  now  they 
will  be  preserved  intact.  Ours  have  been  potted 
this  week  into  2i-inch  pots.  I  prefer  to  pot  them 
singly,  although  I  know  some  successful  cultiva- 
tors pat  a  few  together  into  larger  pots,  but  this 
means  that  more  soil  is  taken  up  than  is  ab.solutely 
necessary.  Besides  this,  in  giving  the  succeeding 
shift  in  the  spring  there  is  far  le^s  check  to  the 
growth  when  potted  separately  at  first.  Our 
seed  was  kept  in  a  stove  temperature  from  the 
time  of  sowing  and  the  seedlings  will  remain  there 
through  the  winter,  as  watering  is  more  easily 
attended  to  than  if  in  pits.  I  find  a  good  place 
to  be  on  a  shelf  about  1  foot  above  the  hot-water 
pipes  ;  in  that  position  they  dry  up  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition.  In  our  case  the 
rate  of  germination  has  been  8ii  per  cent.  With  this 
not  the  slightest  fault  can  be  found. 

Yearling  plants  and   flowering   bulbs. — 
Last  year's  seedlings,  now  about  fourteen  months 
old,  have  made  most  satisfactory  progress.    These 
by  about  February  will  be  fit  for  i;  inch  pots.     To 
pot  these  now  would  be  a  mistake,  as  the  growth 
is  not  sufficiently  active.    They  have  not  had  any 
rest  from  the  seed  stage,  nor  will  any  be  allowed 
for   another   twelve   months.      These   plants    will 
remain  in  a  heated  pit  with  a  night  temperature 
of  5."j°  to  tJO°,  and  be  plunged  in  cocoa  fibre  to  the 
rim  of  the  pots.  An  occasional  watering  will  be  given 
to  keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  so  as  to  preserve 
the  leaves  from  turning   yellow.     Older  bulbs   of 
over  two  and  three  years' growth  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  heated  pit  and  laid  on  their  sides  in  a 
late  vinery  where  the  night  temperature  is  about 
45"  or  50°.     These  are  now  going  quietly  to  rest 
prior  to  starting  again  for  flower  in  the   spring. 
One  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  Amaryllis  culture 
is  the  mealy  bug ;  where  the  plants  are  infested 
with  this  pest  every  effort  should  be  made  to  dis- 
lodge them.     A  good  plan  about  now  is  to  carefully 
remove  the  oldest  and  outer  scales,  net  too  severely, 
however,  and  then  to  syringe  the  crowns  of  the 
bulbs  with  hot  water.  So  long  as  the  syringe  can  be 
held  comfortably  no  harm  will  come  to  the  balbs. 
Other  AMAEYLLiDS.--Of  the.se,  A.  auliw  will 
be  now  in   flower  or  approaching  that  stage  ;  at 
such  times  a  little  more  warmth  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  flowers.     This  variety  being 
more  of  an  evergreen  in  its  habit  requires  to  be 
kept  moist  at  the  roots  at  ail  times,  more  so,  of 
course,  during   growth  ;  moderately  so  whilst  no 
growth  is  app.arent.     By   fertilising    the    flowers 
seeds  may  be  obtained,  this  being  a  good  way  of 
increasing  the  stock,  as  in  the  case  of  those  first 
alluded  to.     Vallota  purpurea  (otherwise  Amaryl- 
lis purpurea)  should  now  be  kept  fairly  on  the  dry 
side.     As  this  variety  can  be  wintered  safely  and 
well  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  hardly  any  water  will 
be  needed  until  the  spring.     I  have  found  a  green- 
house shelf  to  be  a  good  place  for  the  Vallota.     It 
is  a  plant  liable  to   be  infested  with  the  Eucharis 
mite,  or  another  insect  very  similar  to  it.    To  this. 
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I  think,  is  to  be  attributed  its  disappearance  from 
many  gardens.  Where  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
its  existence,  I  would  at  once  commence  operations 
against  it  by  first  shaking  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil 
and  then  adopting  the  hot-water  remedy  as  for 
mealy  bug.  After  this  has  been  attended  to,  the 
bulbs  should  be  laid  in  sand  and  another  turn  or 
two  be  given  before  repotting  into  smaller  pots 
than  formerly. 

ErciiARis  AMAZONICA.— Where  there  is  a  good 
titock  of  well-established  bulbs  which  have  recently 
made  a  satisfactoiy  leaf  growth,  and  thus  far  have 
not  shown  signs  of  flowering  again,  a  little  more 
heat  should  be  given  them;  this  with  a  slightly  per- 
ceptible increase  in  the  water  supply  will  frequently 
induce  them  to  bloom.  If  spikes  appear  within 
about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  there  will  be  a  good 
prospect  for  the  supply  at  Christmas.  In  advising 
increased  warmth  and  somewhat  more  liberal 
watering,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  ara  in  any 
sense  in  favour  of  what  some  would  call  a  previous 
resting  in  a  cool  house,  or  that  the  plants  should 
be  dried  up  to  encourage  them  to  flower.  Either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  extremes  will  :n  time  pro- 
duce such  a  rest  as  will  in  no  degree  be  desired. 
If  mealy  bug  be  troubling  these  plants  do  not  give 
it  any  peace,  but  endeavour  by  frequent  sponging 
to  eradicate  it  before  spring  comes  round  again. 

Other  bulbs. — Of  these  it  is  well  to  draw  at- 
tention to  Urceolina  pendula,  a  bulbous  plant 
which  for  this  season  of  the  year  is  not  only  dis- 
tinct and  interesting,  but  of  good  service  also.  If 
not  already  showing  for  flower,  it  will  not  be  long 
in  doing  so.  Since  the  dying  down  of  the  foliage  no 
water  will  need  to  have  been  given,  but  when  the 
spikes  appear  an  occasicnnl  watering  will  prevent 
exhaustion  in  the  bulb  rnd  ercourage  the  produc- 
tion of  finer  flowers.  By  fertilisation  seeds  may 
frequently  be  ripened,  this  being  a  speedier 
method  of  increase.  Where  the  Nerices  have 
ceased  flowering  the  leaf  growth  will  be  appearing ; 
this  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  for  upon  its 
perfect  development  depends  the  success  of  the 
future  season.  Slightly  more  warmth  tlian  that 
of  an  ordinary  greenhoufe  should  be  given  to 
encourage  this.  Lachenalias  may  be  safely  left  in 
cold  frames  for  a  while  longer.  So  long  as  they 
are  just  protected  from  actual  fro.-t  they  will  be 
quite  safe.  It  is  the  better  plan  to  keep  them  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible  with  liberal  ventila- 
tion in  fine  weather.  jAMiis  Hudson. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Beussels  Sprouts. — Brussels  Sprouts  are  far  better 
than  was  at  one  time  thought  would  be  the  case, 
and  on  heavy  soils,  instead  of  their  being  below  the 
average,  they  are  better  than  in  the  generality  of 
seasons.  Where  the  plants  were  set  out  too  closely 
together,  the  chances  are  that  many  of  the  leaves 
will  decay,  and  allowing  these  to  remain,  besides 
hivving  a  very  untidy  appear.ance,  will  certainly  affect 
the  quality  of  the  sprouts.  A  free  circulation  of  air 
will,  therefore,  be  assured,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
sprouts.  To  pull  away  leaves  which  are  not  decayed 
is  a  very  unwise  proceeding,  as  these,  besides  as.sist- 
ing  in  the  swelling  of  the  sprouts,  form  a  very  good 
natur.-il  protection  in  time  of  severe  frost.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  cut  ofl:  the  tops  of  the  plants  for 
greens  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  as  the  life 
of  the  plant  is  endangered  by  so  doing,  frost  taking 
a  greater  hold  of  the  plants.  Decaying  leaves 
should  also  be  cleared  away  from  all  green  grow- 
ing crops. 

Cblkriac. — Although  no  harm  will  come  to  the 
roots  where  these  are  well  earthed  up,  and  further 
protected  with  a  covering  of  dry  leaves  in  case  of 
a  spell  of  severe  frost,  it  will  be  well  to  lift  a 
portion  and  store  in  sand  in  a  cool  shed  for  present 
and  early  winter  use. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Every  season  there  are 
complaints  of  the  stock  of  Globe  Artichokes 
being  either  killed  outright  or  so  greatly  in- 
jured, that  they  are  very  late  in  starting  into 
growth,  and  then  only  in  an  enfeebled  state.  As 
Globe  Artichokes  come  much  earlier  from  strong 
stools,    an   early   supply    of    suckers    being    also 


assured,  it  is  much  the  wisest  plan  to  look  well 
after  these,  as,  however  useful  plants  raised  from 
seed  may  be,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  a 
true  stock  from  suckers.  Wet  or  decayed  manure 
should  not  be  used  for  protecting  the  plants  in 
case  of  severe  frost,  this  being  as  bad  as  no  protec- 
tion at  all.  Some  rather  long  and  dry  litter  is  the 
best,  the  clumps  being  surrounded  with  this,  a 
little  also  being  sprinkled  over  the  tops.  Failing 
litter,  dry;  leaves  may  be  used,  with  a  little  soil 
thrown  over  them  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
away. 

Laying  Broccoli.  ^^ The  warm  state  of  the 
ground  and  the  subsequent  rains  have  caused 
this  to  grow  very  quickly.  Plants  where  growing 
on  rising  ground  or  in  an  open  and  exposed  site 
are  better  able  to  withstand  severe  frosts  th.an 
those  growing  in  low-lying  gardens,  and  where 
perhaps  the  ground  has  been  too  heavily  manured. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  a  snfhcient  check  to  exu- 
berant growth  will  be  gained  by  thrusting  a  spade 
under  the  plants  and  gently  raising  the  soil,  after- 
wards treading  it  down  firmly  around  the  stems. 
It  is  the  plants  with  long  stems  that  are  in  most 
need  of  a  check,  as  these  often  are  killed,  whilst 
others  of  sturdier  growth  are  saved.  These  are 
best  laid  with  the  heads  pointing  northwards.  In 
this  case  commence  at  the  north  end,  taking  out  a 
shallow  trench,  and  then  heeling  the  p'ants  over, 
the  soil,  as  each  row  has  been  laid,  being  placed 
upon  the  exposed  stems. 

Store  Potatoes. — Where  Potatoes  are  stored 
under  cover  in  sheds  and  such  like  places  they 
are  apt,  especially  if  in  too  large  heaps,  and 
■ilso  when  first  taken  up,  to  become  over-heated. 
Now  as  this  is  mich  against  their  quality,  it  is 
very  advisable,  now  that  more  time  can  be  spared, 
to  turn  the  bulk  well  over,  also  laying  them  out 
more  thinly,  as  in  this  way  the  quality  is  preserved, 
and  very  often  much  improved. 

Sprino  Cabbage. — The  earliest  planting  is  now 
making  considerable  headway  on  account  of  the 
abnormally  fine  and  open  weather.  In  their  case 
it  would  be  advisable  to  mould  up  the  rows  as  a 
protection  from  frost.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

Now  that  we  have  entered  into  November,  the  sun- 
light, wliich  was  excellent  in  October,  will  fail  us, 
and  if  a  long-continued  spell  of  dull,  cold  weather 
sets  in  it  is  not  advisable  to  force  the  temperature 
up  by  overheating  the  hot- water  pipes.  There  is 
now  a  grand  display  in  the  Cattleya  house  from 
the  different  varieties  of  the  old  C.  labiata.  Most 
growers  will  have  found  out  for  themselves  that 
there  is  great  variety  amongst  the  imported  speci- 
mens, and  that  the  very  handsome  forms  with  broad 
sepals  and  petals  richly  tinged  with  purplish  rose 
and  broad  deep  coloured  labellums  are  few,  while 
the  poorer  varieties  are  many.  Still  there  is  always 
the  anticipation  of  something  out  of  the  common 
turning  np  amongst  the  unflowered  varieties,  and 
all  of  them  are  very  bright  and  beautiful  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Moreover,  many  of  them  are 
sweetly-scented,  and  it  is  surprising  how  they  vary 
in  this  as  they  do  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee it  was  a  very  interesting  study  to  contem- 
plate the  different  varieties  of  this  Orchid  in  their 
orm  and  colour.  These  handsome  Cattlejas  with 
the  lovely  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Phal^nopsis  fill 
our  Orchid  houses  with  the  most  attractive  flowers 
at  this  season,  which  a  few  years  ago  existed  only 
in  the  imagination.  We  must  also  be  thankful  for 
Cattleya  Bowringiana,  a  quite  distinct  species  also 
flowering  now,  it  is  altogether  distinct  in  character 
even  from  C.  Skinneri,  which  is  the  species  most 
like  it.  There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  variety  ; 
both  of  them  seem  to  be  of  easy  culture.  When 
there  are  so  many  Orchids  in  flower,  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  well  en  the  dry  side,  so 
that  the  flowers  may  last  for  as  long  a  period 
as  possible,  but  even  as  regards  the  health  of 
the  plants  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  dry  side  at 
this    season,     and    the    over-anxious    cultivator 


will  prob.ably  give  the  objects  of  his  care  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  artificial  heat.  The  deciduous 
Calanthes  are  looking  remarkably  well  and  throw- 
ing up  very  strong  spikes,  but  they  do  best  in  the 
warmest  houses  until  the  flowers  commence  to 
open,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  Those  who  do  not  care  about  high  tem- 
peratures may  find  much  pleasure  in  the  cool 
house  at  this  season.  There  is  always  plenty  of 
flowers  upon  the  Odontoglossums,  especially  the 
varieties  of  O.  crispum,  which  with  good  care  last 
long  in  beauty.  But  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
health  of  the  plants.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  bulbs 
are  shrinking  owing  to  the  spike  of  flowers  pump- 
ing the  juices  out  of  them,  it  is  better  to  cut  off 
the  spike  and  use  it  indoors. 

A  plant  I  thick  highly  of  is  Maxillaria  grandi- 
flora.  The  flowers  are  white  with  the  exception 
of  a  coloured  lip,  the  plants  grow  with  great  vigour 
on  the  back  stage  of  the  house,  and  each  plant 
produces  scores  of  its  handsome  flowers.  Cyptipe- 
dium  insigne  and  its  varieties  also  do  rimarkalOy 
well  in  the  cool  house,  the  flowers  lasting  a  long 
time  in  good  condition.  The  recent  importations 
of  this  old  species  have  given  several  very  dis- 
tinct varieties,  much  excelling  the  original  type 
in  beauty,  and  it  is  yet,  both  for  decoration 
and  for  cutlirg,  the  most  useful  of  the  Cypri- 
pediums.  Slugs  and  other  depredators  are  usually 
very  active  at  this  season  in  the  cool  house,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  can  soon  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  valuable  plants.  As  a  precaution  I 
place  any  choice  specimens  on  an  inverted  flower- 
pot, which  has  been  placed  in  that  position  in  a 
saucer  of  water,  and  if  care  is  taken  not  to  allow 
the  plants  to  come  into  contact  with  others  not 
so  protected  they  are  safe  from  injury.  I  find 
slices  of  Carrots  laid  in  the  haunts  of  the 
slugs  are  very  attractive.  They  may  be  found 
feeding  on  them  at  night,  and  as  often  as 
not  concealed  under  them  the  next  morning.  I 
h.ave  previously  urged  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  insect  pests.  It  is  not  safe  to 
use  tobacco  paper  for  fumigating,  as  if  it  is 
applied  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects,  it  also 
injures  the  plants.  Plants  of  the  various  species 
and  varieties  of  Orchids  that  have  passed  into 
their  resting  period  must  not  be  altogether  for- 
gotten, as  much  mischief  is  done  by  what  may 
fitly  be  termed  the  over-resting  system.  This  may 
well  be  observed  in  the  diffeient  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Dendrobium.  The  short,  thick-stemmed 
varieties  can  remain  plump  much  longer  than 
those  with  slender  growths,  of  which  D.  Falconeri 
may  be  taken  as  the  extreme  limit.  This  species 
may  be  kept  almost  without  water  durirg  the 
winter,  and  as  a  result  flowers  will  be  produced 
abundantly  the  following  season,  which  will  so 
exhaust  the  plants,  that  the  growth  subsequently 
will  be  very  poor,  and  a  few  seasons  of  such  treat- 
ment will  quite  ruin  the  constitution  of  the  plants. 
Even  the  truly  handsome  D.  Wardianum  might  be 
kept  in  vigorous  health  longer  than  it  usually  is  if 
care  was  t.aken  to  rest  it  just  enough  — neither 
under  nor  over.  It  is  not  well  to  keep  them  in  a 
place  too  cool  or  too  dry,  and  when  the  bulbs 
begin  to  shrivel,  give  them  a  little  water—in  fact, 
one  good  watering,  allowing  them  to  become  tho- 
roughly dry  again  before  they  get  another.  D. 
nobile  in  its  varieties  is  ore  that  sufl'ers  least  in 
health  from  a  rest.  The  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse  out  of  the  reach  of 
draughts,  and  they  do  not  need  any  attention  until 
they  are  placed  in  heat  to  start  them  into  growth 
again.  They  should  all  be  placed  in  a  light  posi- 
tion when  resting— near  the  roof-glass  if  possible. 

J.  Douglas. 


Iron  spouting  and  roofing  to  theds.— For 

the  past  seven  years  we  have  made  some  consider- 
able experiments  with  iron  roofing  for  farm  build- 
ings and  garden  sheds,  and  could  hardly  have  sus- 
pected it  is  so  tad  in  use  as  it  has  proved.  A 
strongly  fr.amed  shed  in  an  open  p.asture  was 
covered  with  the  best  quality  of  iron,  not  gal- 
vanised, the  manufacturer  telling  us  that  dressing 
I  with  black   paint  would  save  it  for  many  years. 
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We  have  only  had  it  up  three  years,  and  already 
the  rust  is  eating  into  it.  Some  sheets  of  which 
the  spouting  was  of  the  best  quality,  but  not  aaX- 
vaniseii,  have  rotted  away  like  so  much  blotting- 
paper  under  rain.  Considerable  expense  now  de- 
voted to  the  roofing  of  sheds  with  galvanised  and 
ungalvanised  iron  is  wasted.  Iron  is  a  precious 
material  in  its  proper  place,  but  everything  about 
a  roof  should  not  be  of  iron.  It  is  enormously 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  cover  with  tile  or  slate,  and 
much  prettier  to  use  the  very  old-fashioned  ma- 
terial, shingle,  which  is  in  common  use  in  Switzer- 
land, Northern  Europe,  and  America.  Had  our 
guttering  been  painted  about  twice  since  it  was 
fi.xed,  it  would  have  been  better,  no  doubt ;  but  who 
could  devote  his  time  to  watching  and  painting  the 
spouting  of  sheds  .'  Cast- iron  guttering  will  stand 
much  longer  than  wrought  iron,  as  it  is  nearer  the 
natural  iron  ore ;  but  even  that  will  not  stand  long 
without  being  painted. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


ENGLISH  Tt)MATOES. 

Whatbvkr  may  be  said  about  the  preference 
given  of  late  years  to  novelties  of  a  coarse 
character  among  the  majority  of  vegetables, 
such  strictures  do  not  rightly  apply  to  Toma- 
toes. Not  only  are  the  newer  varieties  of  the 
latter  that  have  come  to  the  front  more  remark- 
able for  other  good  qualities  than  great  size, 
but  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  judges  at 
flower  shows  are  following  the  line  set  in  the 
markets,  that  is  to  .say,  good  form  and  colour 
are  the  points  most  considered.  The  Tomatoes 
that  sell  the  most  readily  and  realise  the  best 
prices  are  not  those  which  are  half  a  pound  and 
upwards  in  weight,  but  rather  those  which  run 
from  four  to  six  to  the  pound,  always  pro- 
vided they  are  of  good  form,  quite  sound,  rich 
red  in  lolour  and  not  too  ripe.  In  Ham  Green 
Favourite  we  have  a  model  variety  for  all  pur 
pcses,  though  more  recent  introductions  are 
somewhat  superstdiug  it.  This  very  popular 
variety  is  of  fairly  strong  growth,  very  free 
setting  and  productive,  the  larger  fruit  bein^, 
good  enough  for  exhibition  and  the  rest  just 
what  suits  buyers.  Sutton's  A  1  with  me  has 
repeatedly  proved  a  distinct  improvement  on 
Ham  Green.  A  1  possesses  a  stronger  constitu 
tion  (this  being  most  apparent  in  either  poor 
soil  or  in  the  open),  is  equally  productive,  the 
later-formed  fruit  not  falling  oft'  much  in  size, 
the  good  form— smooth,  round,  inclining  to  ob- 
ovate — colour  rich  red,  and  quility  being  Vt-ry 
similar  to  that  of  Ham  Green.  A  1  was  also 
good  iu  the  open  last  year,  this  being  when 
other  varieties  failed  badly.  Challenger  has 
during  the  present  year  gained  golden  opinions, 
this  also  being  in  the  way  (if  Ham  Green,  but 
quite  di.stiuct  from  both  that  and  A  1.  It  is  a 
grand  cropper,  there  are  no  coarse  or  ugly  fruits, 
and  not  so  much  cracking  going  on  as  with 
several  other  varieties  that  could  be  mentioned 
Challenger  is  good  for  either  early  main-crop  or 
late  planting,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  for 
some  time  to  come,  albiit  it  is  not  quite  large 
enough  for  exhibition.  Chemin,  a  variety 
raised  by  Vilm  irin  and  Co.,  Paris,  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  identical  wi(h  Ham  Green  and  occa- 
sionally with  Challenger.  There  is  certainly  a 
strong  family  likeness,  but  when  grown  together 
by  the  hundred,  they  prove  distinct  enough.  Of 
the  three,  Chemin  is  much  the  most  liable  to 
the  black  spot  or  di.sease  that  attacks  the  point 
of  the  fruit,  and  cracks  more  than  the  rest. 

The  Perfection  family  is  a  fairly  large  one, 
but  as  far  as  Tuarket  grower.s  are  concerned  is 
not  nearly  so  popular  as  formerly.     Those  who 


want  fairly  large,  heavy,  well-formed  fruit,  say, 
for  exhibition  ought  still  to  grow  the  best  se- 
lections of  Perfection,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  trade,  and  further,  should  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  pinching  out  all  the 
malformed  flowers,  or  otherwise  the  largest 
fruit  will  also  be  the  ugliest.  Hackwood  Park 
Prolific  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Perfection 
type,  being,  however,  .somewhat  coarser  and,  I 
think,  heavier  cropping  than  the  latter.  Varie- 
ties that  are  more  or  less  corrugated  are  numer- 
ous, and  although,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
fruit,  not  .so  popular  as  the  smooth  round  sorts, 
they  are  yet  remarkably  free  setting,  heavy 
cropjiing,  and  fairly  good  in  quality.  The  old 
Orangetield  is  not  yet  wholly  discarded,  and 
this  dwarf  early  form  much  resembles  the 
more  recently  introduced  Open  Air  and  Earliest 
of  All,  the  latter  having  the  advantage  in  point 
of  size  only.  Personally  I  much  prefer  the 
American  raised  Ruby,  alluded  to  on  p.  33!),  to 
either  of  them.  Conqu  ror  is  a  heavier  crop- 
per than  either  of  the  three  first  mentioned,  but 
not  more  so  than  Ruby,  and  is  scarcely  so  good 
in  form  and  quality.  All  the  same,  it  will  not 
be  quickly  discarded  iu  private  places  where  it 
has  succeeded  remarkably  well,  early  and  late, 
under  glass  as  well  as  against  open  walls  during 
the  summer.  To  all  appearance  the  newer 
Ladybird  will  have  to  be  included  in  the  Dwarf 
Early  Red  section.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  it  as  yet  during  the  winter,  but  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  no  very  remarkable  or 
exceptionally  fine  qualities  have  been  developed. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  was  certificated 
owing  to  the  impression  conveyed  that  it  is  an 
extra  good  winter  fruiting  variety.  The  Large 
Red  type  is  distinct  from  the  Orangefield  or 
Early  Dwarf  Red  group,  and  comprises  several 
reliable  and  good  forms.  At  one  time  the  old 
Large  Red,  and  of  which  Earley's  Defiance 
proved  a  good  selection,  was  principally  grown 
iu  the  Channel  Islands  for  market,  and  is  still 
preferred  by  some.  It  is  of  fairly  strong  and 
very  productive  growth,  the  majority  of  the 
fruit  attaining  a  good  size,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  name  a  smooth  round  variety  that, 
plant  for  plant,  will  produce  so  great  a  weight 
of  Tomatoes.  If  the  best  prices  could  be 
obtained  for  them,  then  Larg3  Red  should 
still  be  grown,  but  corrugated  fruit  will  not 
sell  unless  at  reduced  rates.  Webb's  Sensa- 
tion, a  decided  improvement  on  Lirge  Red, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  for  planting  iu  poor  soil 
or  in  positions  that  the  more  delicate  Ham 
Green  family  does  not  thrive  in.  Althougb  a 
strong  grower,  the  crops  set  freely,  the  fruit 
beiug  large,  somewhat  corrugated,  though  not 
objectionably  so,  and  heavy,  the  ([uality  also 
being  satisfactory.  Several  other  improvements 
have  been  made  by  private  gardeners  on 
Large  Red,  two  of  the  best  of  these  beiug 
raised  by  Mr.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  them  at  Forde 
Abbey,  coupled  with  my  own  experience, 
one  or  both  of  them  shovikl  prove  very 
valuible  for  winter  culture.  The  fruits  set  in 
great  clusters,  are  moderately  large,  slightly 
corrugated,  and  of  a  bright  red  approaching  to 
scarlet. 

Small  or  comparatively  small-fruited  varieties 
are  not  likely  to  long  remain  popular,  especially 
seeing  that  several  of  them  are  apt  to  come 
hollow,  the  (pialityalso  being  iuditterent.  Those 
that  are  of  the  least  value,  although  very  heavy 
croppers,  are  Chiswick  Red  and  its  synonym 
King  Humbert,  Tick's  Criterion, Golden  Nugget, 
and  llorsford's  Prelude.  The  last-named  is 
quite  distinct  from  Chiswick  Red,  the  fruit 
beiug  flatter  and  of  better  cpiality  ;  but,  seeing 
that  the  newer  Conference  comprises  all  its  good 


(pialities,  and  is  further  improved  by  having 
Ham  Green  blood  in  it,  it  is  no  longer  wanted. 
( Ipinions  vary  considerably  as  to  the  value  of 
Conference.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
for  open-air  culture,  the  plants  producing  extra 
heavy  crops  of  medium-sized,  well  -  formed 
fruit,  the  quality  also  being  very  satisfactory. 
Cnder  glass  it  is  not  altogether  an  unqualified 
success.  Unless  grown  very  strongly  the  fruit 
as  a  rule  is  too  small,  and  those  who,  fortun- 
ately, have  made  a  selection  from  Conference 
that  is  equally  prolific  without  extra  high 
culture  and  the  fruit  somewhat  larger,  will  do 
well  to  grow  it  extensively.  I  have  seen  plants 
of  Improved  Conference  fully  10  feet  long 
furnished  with  long  clusters  of  fruit  from  the 
top  down  to  the  ground.  The  racemes  lengthen 
out  surprisingly,  those  first  formed  sometimes 
being  1  foot  or  more  in  length. 

Of  pinkish  red-fruits;d  varieties  the  best  is 
still  to  be  found  in  Dedham  Favourite,  this 
being  particularly  good  for  open  air  culture. 
The  plants  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  smooth, 
round  fruit,  the  quality  being  excellent.  Market 
Favourite  is  of  much  the  same  colour,  and  is, 
therefore,  wrongly  named,  none  but  rich  red 
fruit  finding  favour  in  the  mukets.  Of  yellows 
there  are  not  many  to  allude  to.  Large  Yellow 
is  an  enormous  cropper,  but  uneatable.  Golden 
Queen  is  of  much  better  form,  or  good  enough 
for  exhibition,  and  of  better  quality,  while  the 
prettily-tinged  Blenheim  Orange  is  also  good 
to  eat.  Yellow  King  is  only  another  name  for 
Yellow  Trophy,  which  is  of  little  value.  Red 
Currant,  Red  Cherry,  Yellow  Cherry,  Yellow 
Plum,  Pear-shaped,  White  Apple  and  Turk's 
Turban  were,  I  believe,  all  intrijduced  into  and 
not  raised  in  this  country.  They  are  pretty 
enough  when  growing,  but  very  poor  things 
when  the  flavour  lest  is  applied. 

W.    Il.iliULI)EN. 


A  GOOD  TOMATO. 


Among  the  several  varieties  of  Tomatoes  grown 
this  season,  including  different  types  of  Perfection, 
Ham  Green,  Challenger,  &c  ,  all  thoroughly  good 
sorts,  none  has  done  better  than  a  sort  that  came 
to  me  under  the  name  of  Burpee's  Champion.  It 
is  a  strong  growing  variety  with  very  deep  green 
foliage,  a  very  free  setter,  fruit  quite  smooth  and 
regular,  and  over  average  in  size,  a  rich  purple- 
scarlet  in  colour,  thin  skinned,  flesh  firm  and  solid 
with  few  seeds.  The  flavour  is  exceptionally  good  ; 
indeed,  for  salad  no  other  variety  was  used  all  the 
time  plenty  of  this  was  to  be  had.  I  did  not  secure 
the  seed  until  rather  late,  and  am  not  able  to  give, 
therefore,  a  thoroughly  decided  opinion  as  to  its 
cropping  qualities  given  a  long  season,  but  should 
say  there  are  few  sorts  from  which  a  greater 
weight  of  fruit  could  be  taken.  Ths  very  thin  skin 
renders  it  a  little  inclined  to  scald  under  the  direct 
influenc3  of  a  very  powerful  sun,  and  no  mare 
foliage  should  be  removed  from  either  outdoor  or 
indoor  plants  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  this  Tomato  another 
year  to  all  those  who  want  a  thoroughly  reliable 
variety  of  excellent  flavour.  Some  years  ago  a 
sort  was  introduced  under  the  name  of  Dwarf 
Champion.  It  proved  a  very  serviceable  variety,  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  but  it  is  far  bahind  the 
American  Champion  for  shape  and  delicacy  of 
flavour,  and  the  latter  would  also  throw  a  greater 
weight  of  fruit  plant  for  plant.  It  is  a  strong  and 
fast  grower.  As  outdoor  Tomatoes  continued  to 
grow  and  set  freely  later  than  usual,  there  will 
probably  be  a  good  percentage  of  green  fruits  on 
the  plants  at  the  approach  of  frost.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  this  green  fruit  will  make  an 
excellent  pickle  if  placed  in  a  jar  or  Ijottle  with 
alternate  layers  (thin)  of  salt,  the  ve.-sel  to  be  then 
BUed  up  with  vinegar.  Whilst  on  this  subject  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  a  recipe  for  an  excellent 
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Tomato  chutney  that  is  easily  made.  Draw  the 
juice  from  i.)  lbs.  of  Tomatoes,  add  to  the  pulp  (the 
juice  must  not  be  used)  2  lbs.  of  Apples,  halt  a 
pound  of  raisins,  and  half  a  pound  of  Onions  thinly 
sliced,'half  a  dessertspoonful  of  cayenne,  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  mustard  seed  and  salt,  and  rather 
over  1  pint  of  vinegar.  Place  all  in  a  preserving 
pan,  bring  gently  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  for  two 
hours.  Place  in  small  well- dried  bottles  and  cork 
tightly  E.  BUEEELL. 

Claremont. 


The  Japanese  Pole  Cucumber.— This  is  one 
of  the  novelties  of  the  present  season,  and  we  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial  from  seed  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Carter.  It  is  called  the  Pole  Cucumber  because  it 
will  climb  sticks  like  a  runner  Bean.  We  have 
some  large  plants  that  have  grown  in  this  way,  and 
others  running  over  the  ground  as  ordinary  ridge 
Cucumbers.  It  is  evidently  a  very  hardy  kind,  but 
when  fit  for  cutting,  its  fruits  with  us  have  been 
too  bitter  to  be  pleasant  eating.  It  would  appear 
to  have  a  value,  however,  as  a  gherkin  for  pickling, 
the  little  fruits  being  just  about  the  right  size  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  by  keeping  them  cut,  no  doubt 
a  great  quantity  could  be  obtained,  as  the  plants 
have  great  vigour.  Full-grown  fruits  become  very 
thick,  are  about  4  inches  long,  and  if  allowed  to 
hang,  they  become  netted  like  a  Melon. 

Field  Mushrooms. — I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  such  enormous  crops  of  outdoor  Mush- 
rooms as  there  are  this  year.  Bushels  may  be 
gathered  within  a  radius  of  a  few  yards.  Tons 
must  have  been  gathered  by  the  country  folks  and 
sent  oft  by  rail  to  the  populous  centres.  A  dealer 
of  my  acquaintance  sells  them  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 
The  hot  and  dry  summer  caused  the  spawn  to  run, 
and  now  the  warm  rains,  with  a  comparatively 
high  temperature,  are  causing  the  Mushrooms  to 
appear  in  abundance. — A.  Young. 

Market  Favourite  Carrot— Sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  old  Nantes  Horn — still  a  variety 
of  great  excellence— this  sort  soon  takes  the  lead 
in  growth  and  is  ready  for  drawing  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  its  companion.  It  belongs  to  the 
stump-rooted  section,  is  perfect  in  symmetry, 
carries  a  fine  colour,  and,  what  is  more,  its  fine  fla- 
vour and  almost  coreless  centre  render  it  a  first 
favourite  in  the  kitchen. — John  Ceawfoed. 

Spring  Cabbage. —  Owing  to  the  genial  rains 
of  late.  Cabbages  have  made  rapid  growth  ;  in- 
deed, I  fear  with  mild  weather  many  of  the  earlier 
planted  will  be  ready  for  use  in  November  instead 
of  March.  There  is  yet  time  to  make  up  some- 
what for  this  rapid  growth,  as  if  a  good  number  of 
plants  are  raised,  which  is  usually  done  in  most 
gardens,  a  late-planted  bed  of  spring  Cabbage  will 
prove  acceptable.  I  am  aware  it  is  rather  late, 
but  with  care  in  lifting  and  planting  firmly,  there 
will  be  few  losses.  When  planting  such  kinds  as 
Ellam's — one  of  the  best  of  all— much  closer  plant- 
ing may  be  practised.  Though  the  heads  of  the 
late-planted  lot  will  not  be  large,  they  will  be  use- 
ful if  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  spring  vege- 
tables. Ellam's  turns  in  so  rapidly,  that  there  will 
be  only  a  slight  break  between  this  and  the  earlier 
planted  lots.  I  would  also  advise  pricking  off  out 
of  the  seed-beds  any  left  over.  These  will  winter 
better  and  be  useful  in  the  early  spring.^G. 
Wythes. 

Tomatoes. — With  Mr.  Iggulden's  disapproval 
of  Ponderosa  I  heartily  agree.  It  should  never 
te  grown  by  anyoi;e  who  wishes  to  have  credit  for 
being  a  judge  of  Tomatoes.  With  respect  to 
Livingstone's  Perfection,  does  that  variety  differ 
from  what  was  several  years  since  grown  under 
the  name  of  Livingstone's  Favourite  1  I  first  ob- 
tained that — a  very  full,  smooth,  handsome  deep 
red  fruit — from  Mr.  Dempsey,  who  brought  over 
samples  from  Canada  with  Apples,  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Colonial  Exhi- 
bition. I  alwajs  regarded  that  variety  as  the 
parent  of  the  Perfection  type.  It  was  as  hand- 
some as  fruits  of  Excelsior,  but  larger  ;  it  was  also 
a  gocd  cropper.     Most  certainly  we  have  sicca  its 


day  developed  cropping  qualities  and  greater 
solidity  of  flesh,  but  beauty,  form  and  colour  have 
made  very  little  advance.  As  to  cropping,  I  think 
we  can  hardly  excel  what  the  best  forms  of  to-day 
will  produce.  We  may  yet  develop  greater  solidity 
of  flesh  at  the  expense  of  seed  production,  but 
that  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  seed  is  very 
plentiful.  We  much  want  to  increase  flavour,  but 
that  is  most  difficult ;  indeed,  I  fear  Tomatoes  and 
Melons  are  in  the  same  boat — we  shall  not  better 
them  in  respect  of  flavour.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
the  Americans  now  have  nothing  to  excel  what  we 
have  raised  for  ourselves. — A.  D. 

Turnip  Veitch's  Red  Globe.— This  is  a  good 
Turnip  without  a  doubt ;  no  kind  has  this  year 
given  me  more  satisfaction,  not  even  Snowball, 
which  may  possibly  be  quicker  somewhat  in  turn- 
ing in  for  first  early  use.  This  selection  of  the 
Red  Globe  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended 
for  private  gardens,  where  mere  size  should  never 
count  as  an  important  factor,  but  quality  be  given 
the  premier  position.  As  with  other  crops  during 
the  very  hot  weather,  I  found  that  repeated  water- 
ing even  of  the  Turnips  paid  well.  Birds  were 
very  troublesome  as  the  seed  was  germinating, 
compelling  the  use  of  nets  as  a  protection  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks. — G. 


COOL  TREATMENT  IN  MUSHROOM 

GROWING. 

On  March  18  last  there  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  TiiE  Garden  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden 
on  Mushrooms  under  cool  treatment,  and  which, 
I  believe,  was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
article  was  short,  but  nevertheless  valuable,  and 
one  which  I  would  strongly  advise  all  young 
gardeners  and  all  persons  about  to  embark  in 
Mushroom  growing  for  profit  to  very  carefully 
study.  The  article  suggests  some  very  diffi- 
cult and  interesting  questions,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  undoubted  fact  that  an  abortive 
Mushroom  bed  may  yet  contain  dense  masses  of 
what,  to  all  appearance,  is  living  and  healthy 
mycelium.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  main  features  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion which  allude  to  the  cool  treatment  of  Mush- 
room beds.  It  is  very  hard  to  persuade  many 
people  that  the  wisest  and  most  profitable  way 
of  producing  Mushrooms  is  to  grow  them  under 
cool  treatment.  They  insist  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  structures  kept  hot,  and  incur 
great  expense  in  the  purchase  and  fixing  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  refusing  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  an  ample  supply  of  Slushrooms  can  be  kept 
up  throughout  the  year  in  properly  constructed 
.sheds  entirely  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat. 
Mr.  Iggulden  instances  a  bed  spawned  at  a  tem- 
perature of  75°,  which  in  less  than  a  week  be- 
came quite  cold  and  afterwards  frozen,  but 
which,  with  the  return  of  a  warmer  tem- 
perature, yielded  an  immense  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms. My  own  experience  during  last  win- 
ter was  almost  exactly  similar.  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  which 
proved  extremely  wet,  I  built  a  large  shed, 
making  the  bed  and  spawning  it  in  sections  as 
the  work  of  building  proceeded.  Everything 
was  saturated  with  wet,  floor  of  shed  and  timber 
used  in  its  construction,  whilst  the  manure  itself 
was  wet  enough  to  frighten  the  most  professional 
Mushroom  grower.  A  thick  coating  of  straw 
was  placed  on  the  bed  after  spawning,  which 
was  done  at  a  very  low  temperature,  the  bed 
becoming  perfectly  cold  very  soon  afterwards. 
Hard  frfist  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  January 
and  continued  throughout  the  month,  the  straw 
on  the  bed  and  the  soil  casing  becoming  stift' 
and  icy,  and  the  inside  of  the  roof  clad  with 
icicles.  On  February  1  the  frost  was  succeeded 
by  rain  and  much  milder  weather,  and  the  first 


picking  of  Mushrooms  was  made  on  the  8th, 
from  which  date  till  the  first  day  of  July  the 
bed  kept  in  bearing,  the  result  being  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  crop  of  as  fine,  large,  and  succu- 
lent Mushrooms  as  any  grower  could  wish  for. 
The  shed  being  constructed  entirely  of  wood 
with  a  tarred  felt  roof-covering,  of  course  was 
unfitted  to  resist  the  entry  of  frost  to  the  bed, 
but  given  a  shed  with  brick  walls  and  thatched 
roof  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mushrooms  could  be 
produced  in  the  dead  of  winter  without  the  aid 
of  fire-heat,  provided  a  good  straw  covering  be 
placed  on  the  bed  during  very  hard  weather. 
As  to  the  superior  quality  of  Mushrooms  grown 
under  cool  treatment  over  those  produced 
under  artificial  heat,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
two  opinions.  For  home  consumption  they  are 
fleshy  and  full  of  flavour,  and  for  market,  in 
addition  to  the  above  qualities,  they  are  heavy. 
Where  proper  structures  are  available,  and  care 
is  exercised  with  regard  to  the  time  of  laying 
down  the  beds,  no  one  need  fear,  I  think,  to 
obtain  a  good  supply  of  Mushrooms  throughout 
the  year  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat. 

Strong  heat  in  a  bed  when  it  is  spawned 
undoubtedly  promotes  rapid  circulation  of  the 
mycelium,  frequently  resulting  in  the  manure 
becoming  a  white  mass  of  spawn,  raising  the 
hopes  of  the  uninitiated  to  the  highest  pitch, 
but  the  final  result  is  in  many  cases  very 
disappointing.  Mr.  Iggulden  says:  "To  all 
appearance  the  bed  I  have  just  commented 
upcn  was  only  slightly  taken  possession  of  by 
the  spawn,  but  the  manure  being  in  a  moist, 
decaying  .state  afforded  the  requisite  amount  of 
moist  food,  and  without  which  not  many  Mush- 
rooms are  forthcoming.''  This  I  have  found  to 
be  correct  in  my  case  more  than  once,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  more  failures  occur  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  manure  than 
from  any  other  cause  whatever.  Writers  on 
the  subject  of  Mushroom  culture  invariably 
warn  beginners  against  the  evil  effects  of  allow- 
ing rain  to  fall  on  the  heaps  of  manure  in  the 
process  of  "making"  or  adding  water  in  any 
form,  but  I  can  safely  say  that,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  if  water  be  not  supplied  to  the 
dry  heaps  of  manure  before  the  beds  are  formed, 
the  chances  of  a  good  crop  of  Mushrooms  are 
very  considerably  lessened.  I  have  frequently, 
with  excellent  results,  watered  a  bed  after  it 
was  spawned  immediately  before  putting  on  the 
soil  casing  when  I  considered  the  manure  was 
in  too  dry  a  condition. 

Another  point  I  imagine  worth  noting  is  the 
custom  in  some  phces  of  silting  the  casing  soil 
before  placing  it  on  the  bed.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  this  practice.  I  have  tried  both 
ways,  and  find  the  better  plan  is  to  put  the  soil 
on  the  beds  in  a  rough  state  just  as  it  is  dug 
from  the  fields,  and  without  the  removal  of  a 
single  stone  ;  the  soil  has  then  a  less  chance  of 
becoming  caked  and  hard  by  treading  and  sub- 
sequent watering,  thereby  rendering  it  in  a 
great  degree  impervious  to  the  delicate  threads 
of  the  mycelium. 

Under  cool  treatment,  Mr.  Iggulden  states 
that  after  spawning  sometimes  a  period  of  from 
two  to  three  months  may  elapse  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crop.  In  my  experience  I  can 
amply  verify  this  statement.  I  have  frequently 
had  a  long  wait,  but  it  would  almost  seem  to  be 
true  that  the  longer  the  wait  the  more  ample 
the  ultimate  satisfaction.  It  would  also  seem 
futile  to  attempt  to  account  for  this  occasional 
delay. 

As  a  lule  light  and  air  are  carefully  excluded 
from  artificial  Mushroom  beds,  but  I  certainly 
do  not  find  this  of  any  advantage  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, sweetening  a  sheel  by  the  admission  of  air 
and   even  sun  in  calm,  mild  weather  I  think 
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benefits  the  crop  wonderfully.  How  charmingly 
beautiful  are  the  Mushrooms  picked  from  a 
meadow  on  a  dewy  morning  ;  how  unlike  the 
clammy  iiroduco  of  a  dark,  dank  Mushroom 
shed  or  cellar.  1  believe  the  more  air  and  light 
given  to  a  Mushroom  shed  in  .suitable  we.ather 
the  nearer  the  produce  will  approach  the  clean, 
firm  texture  and  bright  colour  of  the  wild 
plant.  Of  course,  it  is  not  admissible  to  give 
air  in  dry,  windy  weather,  as  the  rapid  dissipa- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  bods  would  bo  fatal 
to  good  results,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in 
calm,  mild  weather  it  would  almost  be  im- 
possible to  admit  too  much  air. 

J.    LOWRIK. 


gardens.  The  old  Evrly  London  and  Walcheren 
open  more  gradually,  and  one  can  cut  and  come 
again  sometimes  for  week^  together.  Moreover, 
their  delic  ite  inner  le  ives,  which  1  think  are  a  mark 
of  high  quality,  folding  over  the  llower,  protect  it. 
from  the  sun's  rays,  thus  rendering  artificial  shad- 
ing unnecessary.  Those  who  have  no  handlights 
can  always  winter  a  few  in  a  fra'ne.  The  labour 
of  this  is  not  great,  and  if  carefully  transplanted  in 
spring  and  screened  from  culling  winds,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  cutting  will  be  very  little. — J. 

CUAWFUBD. 


Autumn   i:  spring-raised  Cauliflowers  — 
Like  A.  Young,  I   am  still  in  favour  of  autumn- 


PASSION  FLOWERS  FOR  DECOR.A.TION. 

I  AM  afraid  that  these  beautiful  llowers  are  fre- 
(juently  passed  over  for  [jui'poses  of  decoration 
in  a  cut  state.  To  allow  this  to  happen  is, 
however,  a  great  mistake,  whether  it  occur  from 


Passion  Floit'erii  looschj  arranged. 


railed,  handlight-protected  Cauliflowers  for  early 
summer  supplies,  and  should,  inieed,  be  unwilling 
to  abandon  that  system.  I  mus^  admit  that  since 
the  wet  summers  commence  1  and  all  kinds  of 
seeds  have  been  indifferently  harvested,  autumn- 
sown  plants  have  been  less  reliable  than  formerly 
and  premature  hearting  more  common.  But  the 
spring-raised  plants  of  the  small  forcing  section 
are  by  no  means  free  frotn  this  defect,  and  will 
often  disappoint.  Only  last  spring  I  sowed  seed  of 
three  separate  strains  in  haat  in  February,  and 
when  large  enough,  potted  th3  seedlings  separately 
into  small  pots,  gradually  h.arden9d  them,  and 
finally  transferred  them  to  a  sheltered  position 
out  of  doors,  screening  with  Spruce  boughs.  I  felt 
sure  of  success  at  any  r.ate  with  one  of  the  three 
lots,  but  was  rewarded  for  my  labour  by  the  entire 
lot  forming  heads  no  larger  than  a  Sj.  piece,  ilad 
it  not  been  tor  a  handlight  batch  of  Walcheren,  I 
should  not  have  had  a  single  early  Cauliflower  to 
cut.  Doubtless  the  dwarf  early  varieties  are  most 
useful  in  their  way,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  turn 
in  all  together  and  to  afford  no  succession.  This 
suits  market  growers,  but  is  an  evil   in  private 


actual  o7er.iight  or  from  an  idea  that  they  are 
unfit  for  ths  purpose.  True,  they  do  not  last 
so  long  a?  many  flowers,  bat  this  also  occurs  in 
the  case  of  other  plants.  The  blossoms  of  many 
a  Rose,  for  instance,  have  lost  their  beauty 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  day.  Possi- 
bly it  may  n  )t  be  known  to  some  readers 
that  blossoms  of  the  Passion  Flower  will,  if  cut 
soon  after  they  expand,  last  in  good  condition 
until  the  clos3  of  the  Sc'ond  d  ly.  This  p3riod 
of  time  may  by  some  be  considered  as  fugitive, 
but  it  should  not  be,  nor  should  the  flowers  be 
passed  over  on  that  account.  In  the  accom- 
panying illustration  two  varieties  at  least  are 
clearly  discernible  ;  these  are  Passiflora  priu- 
ceps(known  also  as  P.  racemosa)and  P.  ciorulea, 
or  its  white  variety,  P.  Constance  Eliott. 
These  are  standard  kinds,  the  one  for  the  stove 
or  temperate  house,  the  other  for  the  cool 
house  or  for  verandahs  and  the  open  wall  in 
favourable  localities.  To  these  should  be 
added   P.    quadrangularis   (known   also  as  the 


Granadilla),  which  is  a  prince  of  the  family, 
a  truly  noble  variety,  whether  it  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  flowi^rs  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  hand.some  -  looking  fruits.  P^ 
edulis  also  is  a  variety  that  can  be  strongly 
recommended  ;  the  flowers,  it  is  true,  are 
not  so  beautiful  as  sume,  but  the  freedom  with 
which  the  fruits  are  producad  makes  amends  for 
this.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fruits  of  Passi- 
flora cioiulea,  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  and 
those  of  1'.  edulis,  of  a  deep  puiplf,  and  group 
them  as  in  the  case  of  the  flowers,  and  a  uniiiue 
eflect  would  bs  the  result.  One  of  the  most 
profuse  of  the  smaller  varieties  is  P.  kermesina, 
whic'.i  is  more  adapted  for  a  display  on  the 
plants  than  in  a  cut  state.  P.  trifasciata  is  an 
ornamental-foliaged  variety  with  white  flowers  ; 
its  foliage  would  be  useful  niixtd  with  the 
flowers  of  other  sorts  also.  P.  onychina  (ame- 
thystina)  is,  as  a  greenhouse  variety,  a  fitting 
companion  to  P.  ccerulea.  Another  excellent 
variety  for  the  cool  house  is  P.  Impiiratrice 
Eugenie  ;  it  wants  more  room,  however,  than 
some  kinds.  Another  variety  still,  and  one 
which  is  strongly  recommended,  ia  P.  carulea 
racemosa  (this  might  possibly  be  the  one  in  the 
illustration),  Several  others  could  be  named, 
but  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  suflicient 
number  to  indicate  their  collective  good  quali- 
ties. One  fact  remains  to  be  noted.  It  is  that 
of  the  arrangement  in  the  cut,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  free  and  informal  grouping, 
whertin  both  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  same 
plant  are  employed  to  an  excelle.it  purpose. 

J.  H.  G. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


DISTINCT  PELARGONIUMS. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  no  Pelargoniums  of 
the  zonal  section  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
Souvenir  de  Mirande,  which  was  raised  in  France 
by  M.  Herault,  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.   Thibaut 
and  Keteleer  in  the  spring  of  Iss",  but  a  couple  of 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  generally  known  in  this 
country.     The  colour  of  its  blossoms  was  some- 
what   of  a  puzzle,  being  variously    described    as 
salmon,  salmon-pink  and  shrimp-pink,  in  all  cases 
with  a  white  centre.     Anyhow,  when  once  seen  it 
rapidly  advanced  in  popularity,  and  was  soon  to 
be  met  with  in  most  gardens.  As  might  be  expected, 
other  vanities  of  the  same  class  soon  put  in  an 
appearance,  so  that  there  are  now  several  forms  in 
cultivation,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  showed  a    very 
interesting  selection  of  them  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royp.l  Horticultural  Society  on  October  10,  and  at 
the    early    Chrysanthemum     show    held    at    the 
Aquarium    on  the  following   day.      The   varieties 
represented    were  the  first  of  its  class,  Souvenir 
de  Mirande  ;  Jacques  Callot,  a  larger  flower  than 
the    preceding,    and    of  a  slightly  deeper    tint ; 
Mme.   de    Boudeville,   to    which    an     award    of 
merit  was  given  la;t   autumn  ;   Etoile  de    Lyon, 
distinct  from  any  of  the  others,  but  difli;ult  indeed 
to  describe  ;and  M.  Duterail,  with  mo.e  red  in  the 
petals   than  any  of    the  preceding.      With   these 
Messrs.  Cannell  showed  a  seedling  of  their  own,  a 
finer  and  richer  coloured  flower  than  any  of  them 
and  when  sent  out  it  will  no  doubt  be  much  sought 
after.     Pelargoniums  of  this  class  lend  themselves 
to  winter  blooming  as  well  as  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  but  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  I 
did   not    notice  among  Messrs.  Cannell's   exhibit. 
This  is  M.  V.  Noulens,  which  was  sent  out  in  1890 
with  such  a  glowing  description,  that  there  was  a 
general  fealing  of  disappointment  when  it  flowered. 
The   blooms  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
.Sravenirde   Mirande,  not  quite  so  perfect,  an  I  a 
good    deal    deeper  in   colour.      It   has,    however, 
proved  to  be  a  good  winter  flowerer,  the  distinct 
shads  of  its  blossoms  being  then  especially  notice- 
able.    Sjuvenir  de  Mirande  and  all  its  progeny  as 
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far  as  I  know  have  a  tendency  to  run  «p  tall,  so 
in  order  to  ensure  good  plants  they  must  be 
stopped  rather  freely  when  young.  Though  our 
neighbours  across  the  channel  send  out  a  great 
many  new  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  yet  they 
appear  to  a-m  at  novel  tints  more  than  good-shaped 
blossoms,  for  many  of  the  varieties  sent  here  from 
the  Continent  are  greatly  inferior  in  shape  to  those 
sent  out  by  English  raisers  ;  indeed  some  of  the 
flowers  are  so  winged,  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  nosegay  rather  than  the 
zonal  section.  Still,  as  above  stated,  the  colours 
are  often  very  distinct.  H.  P. 


Breaks  in  colour  of  Impatiens  Sultani. — 

It  feems  likely  that  this  very  useful  plant  will  soon 
give  us  a  great  variety  of  colour.  The  produce  of  a 
single  packet  of  seed  sown  this  year  gave  several 
distinct  shades,  most  of  them  darker  and  less 
beautiful  than  the  typical  colour,  but  one  is  a 
distinct  gain,  the  flowers  being  of  a  delicate 
salmon-pink  colour  that  is  very  attractive,  while 
they  have  lost  none  of  the  satiny  sheen  so  notice- 
able in  the  flowers  of  the  parent  plant.  This  class 
of  the  Balsams  has  done  very  well  out  of  doors 
this  year,  bat  I  doubt  their  capacity  to  withstand 
the  weather  of  an  ordinary  summer,  and  should 
be  chary  of  using  them  extensively  in  prominent 
positions.  Their  proper  place  is  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  they  also  make  capital  room  plants  if  given  a 
fairly  light  position. — J.  C.  T. 

Dalechampia  Roezliana.  —  No  particular 
season  can  be  assigned  for  the  flowering  of  this 
euphorbiaceous  plant,  for  though  it  generally 
blooms  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  spring  cr 
early  summer,  jet  it  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom 
when  flowers  in  the  stove  are  not  so  numerous  as 
is  the  case  earlier  in  the  year.  It  is  a  small 
growing  plant  of  a  shrubby  character,  that,  given 
the  usual  treatment  accorded  to  the  general  run 
of  stove  plants,  will  succeed  perfectly.  As  with 
many  of  its  allies,  the  showiest  part  of  the  in- 
florescence is  not  the  flowers  themselves,  but  the 
large  leaf-like  bracts  which  accompany  tLsm. 
These  bracts  are  of  a  bright  rosy  pink  colour,  and 
being  borne  in  great  profusion,  they  impart  a 
pretty  and  uncommon  feature  to  a  specimen.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  this  Dalechampia 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  thought  a  great  deal  of, 
and  was  grown  by  nearly  everyone  with  a  suitable 
structure  ;  but  after  a  time  flowering  subjects  gave 
way  to  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  newer  Dracainas 
and  Crotons,  as  well  as  other  things  of  this  class, 
which  made  their  appearance  in  such  numbers 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  bounded  into 
popularity,  being  answerable  for  this.  Then  the 
Dalechampia  was  not  nearly  so  much  grown,  and 
one  may  go  into  many  gar.^'ens  and  not  see  it 
represented,  though  it  is  really  very  bright  and 
pretty.  There  is  a  white-flowered  form,  but  it 
is  not  nearly  so  p.tlractive  as  the  other.  Both 
cuttings  and  seed  afford  a  ready  means  of  propa- 
gating it. — H.  P. 

Tydsea  Marquis  de  Guadiaro.  —  Though 
Isolcma  is  now,  I  believe,  regarded  as  the  correct 
name  of  that  beautiful  flowering  group  of  Gesnerads 
long  known  in  cur  gardens  as  Tyda3as,  this  last- 
mentioned  generic  name  is  now  so  iirmly  fixed,  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  discarded,  except  in  the  cise 
of  botanic  gardens,  or  such  places  where  the  con- 
tinual altering  of  old  establishfd  names  forms  such 
a  stumbling-block.  A  coloured  plate  of  one  of  the 
very  best  Tydseas — Madame  Heine— was  given  in 
The  Garden,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  but  the  form  under 
notice — Marquis  de  Guadiaro— differs  considerably 
from  that  illustrated;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  Tyda^as  that  I  have  seen.  The  colouring 
of  the  flower  is  pale  yellow,  but  it  is  so  heavily 
reticulated  with  maroon  and  flushed  with  crimson 
between  the  veins,  that  little  of  the  ground  colour 
is  to  be  seen  except  towards  the  edges  of  the 
petals,  where  the  marking  is  a  little  less  dense. 
Its  most  distinctive  feature  is,  however,  not  in  the 
colouring  of  the  flower  (as  there  are  several  others 
in  the  same  way),  but  in  the  fact  that  the  edges  of 
the  petals  are  so  deeply  cut  as  to  form  quite  a 


fringe,  while  in  the  commonly  cultivated  forms 
chey  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  entire.  The  variety 
in  question  is  not  at  all  common,  for  though  the 
name  occurs  in  some  catalogi  es  for  the  last'six  or 
seven  years,  I  have  never  seen  it  until  the  present 
season.  Like  its  allies,  it  is  especially  valuable  for 
flowering  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
To  bloom  at  this  latter  season  they  need  the  tem- 
perature of  a  cool  part  of  the  stove,  or  at  all 
events  an  intermediate  house,  otherwise  they  will 
go  to  rest,  and  in  this  state  their  caterpillar-like 
rhizomes  can  be  easily  sent  by  post,  it  thus  being 
a  very  suitable  season  for  purchasing  where  it  is 
intended  to  commence  their  culture.  Sown  in  the 
spring,  seed  saved  from  a  representative  collection 
will  give  a  very  varied  and  interesticg  assortment 
of  flowers. — H.  P. 

Abatilons. — Although  there  are  many  grand 
subjects  for  winter  flowering,  I  think  these  are 
thoroughly  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they 
generally  receive.  Very  few  of  the  numerous 
greenhouse  shrubs  afford  more  variety  of  colour 
or  produce  so  many  blooms  over  the  same  length  of 
time.  From  now  until  next  May  one  may  be  certain 
of  a  crop,  and  as  they  are  well  adapted  for  a  tem- 
perate house  or  conservatory,  and  are  particularly 
free  from  insect  pests,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  we 
do  not  meet  with  them  more  frequently.  Grown 
in  large  pots  or  tubs,  Abutilons  are  easily 
managed.  My  plants  have  just  been  taken 
under  cover,  and  are  already  throwing  a  quan- 
tity of  flowers.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest 
break  in  this  supply  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
Against  the  back  wall  of  a  conservatory,  or  stood 
in  groups  in  any  corner,  they  have  a  unique  and 
pleasing  appearance.  Almost  any  compost  will 
suit  them,  but  they  enjoy  a  generous  supply  of 
liquid  manure  while  in  full  growth  and  bloom. 
Treated  similarly  to  Chrysanthemums,  they  provide 
variety  of  blossom,  and  also  look  well  when 
placed  in  groups  of  the  former  flower.  All  through 
the  summer  they  will  do  well  in  the  open  air ; 
irdeed,  full  exposure  to  the  sun  produces  shorter 
and  better  matured  wood,  which  provides  a  larger 
crop  of  bloom  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
Erch  May  I  prefer  to  knock  them  out  of  the  pots 
and  considerably  reduce  the  balls.  The  plants  are 
pruned  back  rather  hard,  and  the  new  growths 
headed  when  they  have  all  reached  3  inches  or  -i 
inches  long.  Abutilons  flower  very  freely  from 
the  points  of  all  growths,  and  soon  get  leggy  unless 
headed  once  or  twice  during  the  summer.  As  cut 
flowers  they  last  a  long  time,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  any  wet  reaching  the  pollen-bearirg  paits  of 
the  bloom,  as  the  nectar-like  matter  so  soon  be- 
comes sticky  and  unpleasant,  and  spoils  the  flower. 
— R. 

Campanulas  as  window  plants. — When  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  recently  we  were 
pleased  to  see  in  the  windows  of  the  fmaller  houses 
baskets  filled  with  Campanulas.  It  is  strange  that 
one  does  not  see  them  more  in  larger  places, 
although  C.  isophylla  alba,  the  prettiest  of  all,  is 
much  grown  as  a  basket  plant  in  conservatories. 
The  Campanula  is  very  easily  grown,  as  is  evident 
from  the  specimens  in  stufi'y  cottage  windows, 
where  the  shoots  that  trail  over  the  baskets  are 
smothered  with  bloom.  C.  isophylla  alba  is  one  of 
the  more  popular  kinds  for  this  purpose;  its  flowers, 
of  the  purest  white,  are  produced  with  the  greatest 
freedom.  C.  muralis  we  have  also  seen  grown 
successfully  in  a  window  in  smoky  suburbs 
where  many  things  failed.  C  Barrelieri,  which  is 
similar  to  C.  fragilis,  is  another  useful  type,  but  C. 
isophylla  alba  is  the  best.  The  plants  require 
plenty  of  water  during  the  summer  months. 

Bougainvillea  in  the  open  air. — Bougain- 
villea  glabra  flowered  this  autumn  in  great  profu- 
sion in  a  little  intermediate  house  here.  Two  or 
three  shoots  found  their  way,  quite  unknown  to  me, 
out  through  a  broken  pate  into  the  open,  and 
these  grew  as  vigorously  as  those  within  and 
flowered  as  abundantly,  though  later.  The  bracts 
were  of  a  much  deeper  tint  than  those  inside.  On 
looking  over  the  old  vols,  of  The  Gatsden  I  find 
one  instance  noted  of  this,  and  one  of  where  the 
plant  was  outside  altogether.    The  latter  was  pre- 


sumably in  Ireland,  as  the  note  was  signed  "  Hi- 
bernian," but  the  exact  locality  is  not  stated. 
With  me  the  Bougainvillea  usually  flowers  in  early 
summer,  but  this  year  it  did  not  commence  till 
August,  and  is  now  nearly,  but  not  quite  done. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  look  charming  on  a  whi^e 
tablecloth,  especially  with  amber  light,  which 
gives  the  bracts  quite  a  rosy  tint. — Greenwood 
PiM,  Mi»ihston-n,  Co.  Diihlin. 

Oxalis  lobata. — Of  late  years  Kew  has  shown 
us  many  uncommon,  but  very  desirable  plants  that 
may  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  most  gardens,  and 
among  them  several  very  beautiful  forms  of  Oxalis, 
one  of  which,  O.  Bowieana,  grown  at  Kew,  was  the 
subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  May 
31,  lS;if).  Accompanying  the  plate  was  a  selection 
of  the  best  forms,  and  one  of  those  then  mentioned 
(0.  lobata)  is  just  now  very  attractive  at  Kew.  It 
is  a  charming  little  species  that  reaches  a  height 
of  about  1  inches,  the  leaves  being  small  and  three- 
iobed,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  singly 
on  erect  slender  stems,  are  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow.  It  is  a  Chilian  species,  and  hardy  in  the 
more  favoured  districts  of  England,  but  at  Kew  it 
is  grown  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse.  Each  [  ot  is  now 
quite  a  mass  of  golden  blossoms  at  a  uniform 
height  of  about  4  inches.  This  Oxalis  is  a  native 
of  Chili,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  seventy 
years  ago,  but  is  now  very  uncommon,  though 
where  hardy  it  is  a  beautiful  subject  for  the  rock- 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
greenhouse  when  grown  in  pots,  as  at  Kew. 

Two  beautiful  Solanums  are  S.  Seaforthi- 
anum  and  S.  Wendlandi.  They  are  really  valuable 
plants, although,  unfortunately,  seen  only  in  botanic 
gardens.  We  have  never  noticed  S.  Wendlandi  any- 
where except  at  Kew,  where  there  are  two  splendid 
specimens,  one  in  the  succulent  house  and  the  other 
in  the  Water  Lily  house.  We  have  described  it  be- 
fore, but  mention  it  again,  as  it  seems  always  in 
bloom,  bearing  a  free  display  of  the  heavy  masses 
of  mauve-blue  flowers,  which  are  individually  of 
very  large  size.  It  is  a  superb  climber  for  a  stove, 
and  is  apparently  not  at  all  diflicult  to  grow.  T'-  3 
other  species,  S.  Seaforthianum,  is  more  elegant. 
It  is  very  free  growing,  the  flowers  also  of  a  bluish 
tone,  produced  in  charming  clusters,  and  with  con- 
siderable freedom.  This  is  well  suited  for  a  smaller 
house,  but  S.  Wendlandi  requires  a  large  structure 
to  accommodate  its  bold  growth. 


CINERARIAS  ATTACKED  BY  THE  LEAF 
MINER. 

I  HAVE  a  very  large  and  forward  lot  of  Cinerarias 
well  grown  in  every  respect,  but  they  have  been 
attacked  by  the  Celery  fly.  I  examine  and  pick  off 
as  often  as  I  can,  but  cannot  get  rid  of  them. 
Can  you  tell  Ke  of  any  remedy  ?—W.  E.  G. 

*f*  This  is  one  of  the  worst  diseases  that  these 
plants    are    subject  to.      Mildew    is  troublesome 


enough,  but  it  is  sooner  got  rid  of.  The  diiEculty 
lies  in  the  grub  cr  insect  being  encased  in  the 
leaves.      Many    remedies    applied     fail    because 


they  cannot  reach  the  pest.  This  is  the  same 
insect  that  attacks  the  Marguerite  or  Par's  Daisy, 
also  Celery.  It  increases  rapidly,  as  lie  larise 
soon  spread,  fasten  upm  the  healthy  leaf,  and 
destroy  it.  The  best  remedy  is  to  aire't  their 
progress  at  an  early  stage  either  by  cuttirg  off  the 
foliage  attacked,  or  by  daily  going  over  the  plants 
and  crushing  the  insect  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Of  course  the  Latter  plan  could  not  be 
adopted  with  large  plants  badly  att:  eked,  but  if 
noticed  when  only  just  attacked,  it  may  be  got  rid 
of  as  described.  Another  plan  is  to  water  with 
soot  water  ;  this  checks  its  ravages,  and  a  dark, 
healthy  foliage  is  the  result.  If  a  close  inspection 
is  made  it  will  he  found  the  insect  attacks  the 
older  leaves,  leaving  the  softer  and  more  tender 
ones  alone.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  plants 
are  attacked  just  at  the  time  bloom  is  being 
formed,  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  with  a  damper 
atmosphere  less  moisture  is  requiicd,  and  as  the 
plants  have  in  most  cases  been  given  extra  food. 
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there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  check.  This  is  the 
time  for  tlie  fly,  ami  as  the  bottom  leaves  are  the 
first  to  siilVor,  the  fly  soon  increases  rapidly  ;  indeed 
in  such  cases  I  would  advise  a  little  more  warmth, 
allowing  plenty  of  air  to  circulate,  as  this  allows 
of  rapid  evaporation.  Cinerarias  require  more 
warmth  than  Calceolarias  and  such  like  plants. 
Mildew  is  also  most  troublesome  in  damp  pits,  and 
though  by  giving  extra  warmth  green  fly  is  cn- 
cour.Tged,  this  latter  is  soon  got  rid  of,  and  is  far 
easier  to  deal  with  than  the  leaf  miner.  Syring- 
ing with  clear  soot  water,  also  tobacco  water  and 
shading  the  plants,  will  arrest  its  progress.  I 
would  also  advise  dusting  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  when  dry  with  dry  wood  a^hes  mixed  with 
tobacoo  powder,  and  also  the  iloor  of  the  stage 
or  pit  as  if  the  Urva:  drop  they  cannot 
live  under  such  conditions.  Dryness  at  the  roots 
is  bad  and  encourages  the  insect.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  remedy  is  to  promote  a  free  growth,  not 
allowing  a  check  in  any  way  just  as  the  plants  are 
finishing  their  growth. — Grower. 


Eupatorium  WeiBSmannianuin. — This  au- 
tumn-blooming  plant  is  very  beautiful  in  a  cool 
house.  It  should  be  more  grown,  as  its  culture  is 
BO  simple,  large  plants  being  readily  secured  from 
early  struck  cuttings.  For  large  houses  I  find 
one-year  plants  cut  back  answer  admirably,  as  they 
give  a  wealth  of  bloom  which  lasts  a  long  time ; 
indeed,  well  treated,  they  may  be  hal  in  perfection 
from  October  until  March.  To  get  a  succession, 
propagate  yearly,  and  by  cutting  the  plants  in  a 
little  after  the  first  flowers  are  over,  a  second 
bloom  soon  forms,  this  latter  not  being  nearly  so 
fine  as  the  first,  but  most  useful  for  bouquets  or 
vases.  For  cutting,  this  Eupatorium  is  most  suitable 
by  reason  of  its  long  slender  growths  and  white 
feather-like  blooms,  which  are  very  fragrant  and 
last  a  long  time  in  water.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  in  the  open  during  the  summer  and  housed 
in  the  autumn.  I  grow  several  other  varieties 
and  find  few  plants  give  less  trouble,  as  they  are 
readily  propagated,  and,  given  plenty  of  food  and 
moisture  during  the  growing  season,  insects  pests 
are  little  seen.  Old  plants  of  this  Eopatorium 
are  sometimes  grown  year  after  year,  but  much 
finer  flowers  are  obtained  from  young  plants. — G. 
Wythes. 

Tecoma  Smithi — In  a  small  state  thisTecoma 
is  very  useful  for  pots  to  add  to  the  attractions  of 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn.  Plants  can  soon  be  grown  to  the 
height  of  from  1  foot  to  2  feet,  and  for  these  when 
trained  to  a  single  stem  the  usual  4|-inch  pot  is 
large  enough.  Such  little  specimens  can  be  used 
with  good  effect  on  stages  or  shelves,  and  are  espe- 
cially appreciated  when  the  supply  of  flowering 
plants  is  beginning  to  fall  somewhat  short.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in'terminal  corymb-like  heads,  the 
corollas  being  tubular,  2  inches  long,  the  outer 
surface  reddish  orange,  the  lobes  and  throat  deep 
yellow.  In  a  bright  position  thiscolouiing  renders 
the  plant  very  notic?able.  It  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  contrast  with  lighter  tints,  and  as  far 
as  possible  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  associating  the 
plant  with  others  producing  bright  red  or  scarlet 
flowers,  as  the  Tecoma  loses  in  efliectiveness,  the 
flowers  then  appearing  quite  dull.  A  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-soil  witfi  plenty  of  sand  suits  it,  an 
occasional  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure  being 
beneficial.— OBSERVER. 

lochroma  tubulosum. — A  bushy  little  plant 
or  small  shrub  which  is  seldom  seen  in  greenhouses 
is  the  South  American  lochroma  here  named, 
though  the  very  distirct  colour  of  its  flowers 
renders  it  worthy  of  attention.  The  plant  is  a 
relative  of  the  Solanums,  but  there  is  little  to  sug- 
gest this  relationship  to  a  casual  observer.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  from  1 J  inches  to  2  inches  long, 
straight,  narrow,  and  slightly  expanded  at  the 
mouth  into  a  white  ciliated  margin.  The  corollas 
are  violet  purple,  glo.ssy,  and  very  dark,  nearly 
black,  in  the  bud  state;  the  calyx  is  pale  green. 
The  flowers  are  slightly  drooping  on  short  pedun- 
cles borne  in  the  axils  of  the  elliptical  leaves  near 


the  top  of  the  stems.  This  plant  succeeds  in  ordi- 
nary good  loam,  not  too  heavy,  sulVicient  sand  and 
leaf-soil  or  a  little  peat  being  added  to  keep  the 
soil  sweet  and  open.  A  light  position  should  be 
allotted  to  it  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer 
months,  but  it  must  not  be  in  too  cool  a  place  in 
winter  ;  at  least  a  warm  shelf  or  corner  should  be 
found  for  it  in  the  structure  named.  — OlwuuVEl!. 

New  white  Carnation  La  Beine. — All 
growers  of  these  popular  plants  for  winter  flower- 
ing must  have  felt  the  need  of  a  good  free- 
growing  and  blooming  white  variety.  Up  to  the 
present  year  Mile.  Carle  was  the  best  white  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  but  at  its  best  it  is  a  poor 
grower  and  very  apt  to  split  its  calyx.  In  the 
new  La  Reine,  however,  we  have  a  long-felt  w.ant 
supplied.  It  is  wonderfully  free  in  growth,  an 
abundant  bloomer  and  deliciously  scented.  I 
intend  growing  it  exclusively  in  future,  and  would 
recommend  others  to  do  the  same.  The  edge  of  the 
flower  is  beautifully  fringed.— John  Crawford. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  HORNSEY. 

Okb  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum is  Mr.  Rowbottom,  gardener  to  Mr. 
H.  R.  Williams,  The  Priory,  Hornsey,  and  a  few 
days  ago  we  made  note  of  a  few  of  his  finest 
flowers.  We  have  seldom  feen  a  collection  of 
greater  merit,  the  plants  arranged  in  a  long  vinery, 
chiefly  given  up  to  the  Japanese  varieties  ;  the  in- 
curved varieties  fill  a  long  conservatory.  Those 
interested  in  Chrysanthemums  would  find  here  all 
the  most  recent  varieties  and  many  seedlings. 

The  Japanese  class  is  not  grown  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  as  every  type  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
represented,  particularly  the  Anemone  varieties, 
which  are  grown  well.  It  is  not  everyone  that  is 
successful  with  these,  but  the  promise  of  fine 
blooms  this  year  is  richer  than  even  last  season. 
As  regards  the  Japanese,  we  may  note,  without 
wishing  to  make  a  catalogue  of  names,  some  of  the 
best  in  this  superb  collection.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  is 
faultness,  and  one  sees  heie  that  a  flower,  although 
large,  need  not  be  necessarily  coarse.  Some  of  the 
gems  are  the  blooms  that  measure  many  inches  in 
width.  Mile.  Th(5rese  Rey  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  variety  in  its  line  of  colour.  It  is  in 
perfection,  the  flowers  ivory  white,  broad  and 
deserving  high  praise.  This  will  be  seen  much  at 
exhibitions  during  the  present  season.  Another 
kind  that  should  create  some  stir  is  Excelsior,  a 
noble  exhibition  variety,  the  flowers  very  broad, 
deep,  and  rose-purple  in  colour,  with  silvery  reverse 
to  the  wide  florets.  Mr.  Rowbottom  has  the  most 
perfect  blooms  we  have  yet  seen  of  this  English- 
raised  seedling,  and  has  also  in  full  beauty  the 
three  new  varieties  shown  by  him  recently  certifi- 
cated and  fully  described  in  The  Garden.  A 
very  fine  kind  is  Amos  Perry,  the  flowers  rich 
yellow  with  twisted  florets,  and  worthy  of  note  is 
Louis  Boehmer,  a  distinct  white  flower,  full,  and 
far  better  than  the  type.  It  is  also  a  distinct 
improvement  in  habit  and  constitution.  Belong- 
ing to  the  incurved  Japanese  class  is  George 
Savage,  which  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  but  not  hirsute,  as  is  that  variety. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  not  cream  or  ivory 
white,  like  so  many  kinds  called  white,  the  florets 
closely  incurved.  A  great  improvement  upon  Meg 
Meriilies  is  Mme.  Elizabeth  Labat.  The  fault  of 
the  old  favourite  is  its  flimsiness,  but  this  kind  is 
solid,  so  to  say,  without  lo-ing  in  grace,  with  simi- 
larly laciniated  milk-white  florets.  G.  W.  Childs 
is  a  superb  variety,  which  may  be  placad  with  the 
William  Seward  group.  It  has  been  described  as 
a  seedling  from  Edwin  Molyneux,  but,  whether  true 
or  not,  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  two 
kinds. '  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  crimson-maroon 
shade,  with  old  gold  reverse  to  the  florets,  large 
and  massive.  It  is  placed  in  the  incurved  Japan- 
ese class.  The  collection  is  so  rich  in  novelties  and 
developed  to  such   perfection,  that  several   more 


kinds  must  be  described.  One  of  these  is  G  C. 
Schwahe,  a  seedling  from  Edwin  Molyneux,  re- 
sembling that  variety  in  habit  of  growth,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  pale  rose-purple,  with  delicate 
bronze  reverse  to  the  florets.  A  lovely  new  white- 
llowered  kind  is  Utopia,  one  of  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manila's  additions,  the  flower.s  exceptionally  pure  ; 
and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Williams  is  a  novelty  not  yet  sent 
out,  but  of  great  promise.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham,  the  flowers  large  and  white, 
with  a  tint  of  pink.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  white  ; 
J.  Stanborough  Dibbens,  bronze-yellow,  passing 
with  age  to  yellow;  Mrs.  llarman  Pajne,  warm 
rose-purple;  Stansteat  White,  Alheric  Lunden 
rich  amaranth,  and  Kentish  Y'ellow  were  in  full 
bloom— all  varieties  that  those  who  wish  to  exhibit 
largely  must  have  in  their  collections.  The  beauti- 
ful bronze-yellow  Falconer  Jameson,  F.  W.  Flight, 
salmon-red,  pale  gold  reverse  ;  The  Tribune,  a  Ja- 
panese reflexed  variety  of  a  piimrose-yellow  col- 
our ;  W.  Tricker,  a  massive  rose-coloured  kind, 
silvery  white  reverse  to  the  florets,  and  Chas. 
Davis,  the  light  bronzy  yellow  sport  from  Viviand 
Morel,  are  all  good  kinds.  Mr.  Rowlottom  grows 
W.  H.  Lincoln  to  perfection,  and  the  yellow  flowes 
make  a  brave  show  of  colour  in  contrast  to  those 
of  Hamlet,  pale  brick-red. 

The  incurved  varieties  are  as  interesting  to  the 
exhibitor  as  the  Japanese,  although  not  so  to 
people  generally.  The  Rundle  family  is  splendidly 
grown  this  year,  Mrs.  George  Handle,  Mrs.  G. 
Glecny  and  Mrs.  Dixon  being  in  perfection,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  varieties  of  the  Queen 
type.  Mme.  Darrier  we  made  .'■peci.al  note  of,  the 
flowers  neat  and  bronzy  yellow.  Mme.  Jules  Bar- 
igney,  recently  described  in  The  Garden,  was 
excellent,  whilst  Mons.  L.  Parli  is  a  novelty  of 
great  merit,  like  Mme.  Danier,  somewhat  early, 
very  neat  and  light  brown  in  colour.  We  seem  to 
be  getting  much  more  colour  in  the  incurved  section 
than  formerly,  and  this  is  welcomed,  as  until  quite 
recent  years  it  was  extremely  limited.  Baron 
Hirsch  was  in  all  stages  of  development ;  it  is  a  fine 
flower,  too  dull,  however,  in  colour,  bronze,  shaded 
with  gold,  but  the  petal  is  broad.  It  is  probably  a 
seedling  from  B.iron  Beust  or  Lord  Wolseley.  A 
gem  in  the  col  ection  is  Mis.  Robinson  King,  a 
woitliy  acquisition  to  the  Queen  family.  It  is 
deeper  in  colour  than  Golden  Empress.  M.  R. 
Bahuant,  Richard  Parker  (the  deep  coloured  Miss 
Haggis),  and  Miss  Bella  Wilson  are  a  good  tiio. 
The  last  mentioned  has  a  very  large  flower,  similar 
in  shade  to,  but  deeper  than  Violet  Tomlin.  A 
beautiful  kind  is  Mme.  Frederic  Mi=tral,  which 
is  purplish  or  violet-rose,  the  fine  petals  tipped 
with  a  salmon  shade. 

Jlr.  Rowbottom  is  one  of  the  best  growers  of 
that  difficult  section  to  succeed  well  with,  the 
Anemone  and  Japanese  Anemone.  A  good  kind  is 
Mme.  N.  Brunn,  a  beautiful  flower,  light  in  the 
centre,  the  colour  pale  yellow,  and  the  florets 
narrow  and  white.  It  is  a  well-shaped  flower 
and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  It  is  ditticnlt 
sometimes  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Anemone 
and  Anemone  Japanese  classes.  Of  the  latter  a 
good  collection  is  grown,  and  one  of  the  mo-t 
characteristic  is  Fabias  de  Maderanazor  Fabian  de 
Mediana,  which  is  very  beautiful  when  grown  well. 
It  has  a  very  high  disc,  rosy  lilac  in  colour,  lipped 
with  whi'p,  but  the  florets  are  distinct,  pale 
pink,  with  deeper  stripes,  and  ?,  inches  to  4  inches 
in  length— hence  the  name  Japanese.  But  many 
kinds  have  florets  very  little  longer  than  those  of 
the  true  Anemone  flowers.  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
Blatdirieres  was  of  note,  the  flowers  of  a  rose- 
crimen  colour,  also  the  well-known  Soear  Dorotl  63 
Souille. 

Other  sections  are  also  grown  to  perfection,  in- 
cluding the  fo-called  decorative,  pompons  ard 
Anemone  pompons,  which  are  of  great  use  for 
cutting. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Chiswick.— A  large 
and  representative  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
is  grown  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick.  The  plants  fill  the  large  vii:ery, 
and  the  Fig  house  is  also  occupied  with  them,  so 
that  when  in  full  bloom  a  very  fine  display  will  re- 
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suit.  Already  many  kinds  are  in  fall  bloom,  and 
one  sees  the  Chrysanthemum  grown  more  naturally 
here  than  is  usually  the  case.  Very  little  disbud- 
diog  has  been  done,  and  the  plants  are  smothered 
with  buds.  They  may  not  be  of  exhibition 
standard,  but  that  is  of  little  account.  Each  plant 
is  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  none  of  the  colouring  is 
lost  by  this  natural  method  of  cultivating  the 
Chrysanthemum.  Conspicuous  amongst  those  in 
bloom  now  are  the  following  :  Eynsford  White,  a 
beautiful  flower  of  the  Japanese  class,  and  E.  G. 
Henderson,  also  Japanese,  rich  yellow,  shaded  with 
chestnut  at  the  base  of  the  florets.  Also  worthy  of 
note  were  such  kinds  as  the  yellow  -  flowered 
Buttercup,  Martinmas,  Elaine,  W.  S.  Boyce,  Elsie, 
O.  J.  Quintus,  Thorpe  Junior,  and  Mile.  Elise  Dor- 
dan,  which  is  remarkably  well  grown,  better  than 
we  have  seen  it.  The  plants  are  covered  with  the 
neat  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  very  charming 
pompon  variety,  but  none  too  easy  to  grow  well. 

Chrysanthemums    at    the     lait    B.  H.  S. 

meeting. — There  were  several  most  excellent  varie- 
ties exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  October  2i,  more 
especially  of  the  Japanese  section.  In  Mr.  Owen's 
extensive  exhibit  note  should  be  made  of  an 
English  seedling  incurved  which  is  to  all  appear- 
ance well  named  Permanent.  The  petals  are  of 
remarkable  substance,  the  flowers  large,  but  a  trifle 
too  much  expanded  perhaps,  the  colour  very  dis- 
tinct, a  shade  of  light  blush,  bright  and  glistening. 
I  shall  be  greatly  surpri.sed  if  this  dees  not  prove  a 
decided  acquisition.  Baron  Hirsch,  another  in- 
curved, was  finely  shown  in  the  same  stand.  It  is 
an  improvement  amongst  the  bronzy-brown  shades. 
Rose  Wj'nne,  another  English  seedling  (Jap.),  has 
large  pure  white  flowers  with  fluted  petals,  after 
Etoile  de  Lyon  in  form.  Another  of  the  same  class 
is  Thos.  Wilkins,  which  is  an  improved  L' Adorable, 
whilst  Mrs.  G.  D.  Darby  surpasses  M.  Baco. 
Another  called  Yellow  Avalanche  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  white  variety  save  in  colour,  this  one  being 
a  pale  soft  yellow.  James  Myers  (English  seedling 
Japanese)  is  of  a  distinct  colour,  a  bright  shade  of 
fawn,  and  Sunlight,  a  golden-yellow  decorative 
variety,  was  very  promising, — Grower. 


being  a  sport  from  Louis  Boelimer,  its  constitution 
is  robust.  The  florets  are  thickly  covered  with  the 
hair-like  appendages  which  render  this  section  so 
remarkable. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum    John    Shrimpton.  —  As 

predicted  last  year,  this  Japanese  is  proving 
itself  a  worthy  acquisition  to  an  already  lengthy 
list.  In  colour  it  resembles  the  well  -  known 
(Jullingfordi.  The  florets  are  rather  narrow  and 
perfectly  imbricated.  One  of  its  best  characteris- 
tics, however,  is  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant. 
Splendid  blooms  are  obtainable  from  plants  less 
than  a  yard  high.  For  grouping,  cultivators  should 
add  this  largely  to  their  collections. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


MAGNOLIA  STELLATA. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  spring  ; 
flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf, 
slow  growth  in  comparison  with  others.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  species,  and  never  fails,  even  when 
small,  to  bloom  freely.  JonN  Saul. 

M'ashingtjii. 


a  very  sweet  scent,  and  look  pretty  clustering  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Apart  from  flowering, 
this  Osmanthus  is  a  valuable  hardy  evergreen 
for  small  or  large  gardens.  A  somewhat  similar 
species,  but  having  yellowish  flowers,  is  named 
frjgrans.  It  makes  a  handsome  bush,  but  is  not 
so  common  either  In  gardens  or  nurseries  as  the 
preceding  species.  It  may  be  well  to  warn  those 
who  intend  planting  these  shrubs  to  see  that  they 
are  not  grafted  on  the  Privet. 

Japanese  Maples  for  colour. — The  autumn- 
fading  leaves  of  these  are  as  varied  and  rich  as 
those  of  the  mary  forms  of  Oak.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  they  are  so  tender  as  is  commonly 
thought,  and  many  reputedly  more  hardy  things 
get  killed  in  severe  winters.  In  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  the  shrubs 
are  entirely  in  the  open  unprotected,  and  survive 
well  the  hardest  winters.  It  is  the  smaller  gardens 
that  should  be  planted  with  them,  as  in  these,  large 
growing  things  are  out  of  place.  They  grow  slowly 
and  to  no  great  height,  forming  low  shrubs  or  trees. 
We  remember  a  bed  of  the  crimson  leaved  Japan- 
ese Maple  at  The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  and  the 
leafage  was  remarkably  effective. 


Ceanothus   Gloire  de  Versailles. — Against 
a  wall  we  have  lately  seen  se, eral  fine  plants  of 


SKIMMIAS. 
AmonO  the  smaller-growing  shrubs  remarkable  for 
their  ornamental  berries  we  have  but  few  that  are 
of  an  evergreen  character,  and  of  the  limited  num- 
b:r  the  Skimmias   stand  out  as  a  very   desirable 


SHORT  NOTES  — CSRTSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  G.  W.  Childs  is  like  Edwin 
Moljneux  in  character,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  seed- 
ling from  it.  The  flowers  are  deep  crimson,  a  good 
telling  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Octavie  Mirbeau 
is  a  very  pleading  variety,  which  we  noted  in  Mr. 
Davis'  collection  at  Camberwell.  It  belongs  to 
the  Japanese  class,  the  flowers  having  a  drooping 
tendency,  the  florets  broad,  white,  with  stripes  of 
rose.lilac. 

Chiyaanthemum  Dinse — This  Japanese  re- 
minds one  very  much  of  Boule  d'Or  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  florets  when  fully  expanlcd,  but  in  point 
of  colour  it  is  richer,  the  yellow  is  deeper  and  the 
bronze  of  a  deeper  hue.  It  makes  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Boule  d'Or,  as  in  some  seasons  this 
old  favourite  is  not  a  success, — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum    George    Savage. — As   a 

massive  flower,  pure  white  in  colour,  I  can  recom- 
mend the  above.  Another  season's  trial  has  fully 
borne  out  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  last  year. 
As  an  incurved  Japanese  it  is  at  once  one  of  the 
best  sorts  in  commerce,  but  whether  this  class  will 
remain  long  infavour  is  a  question.— E. 

Chrysanthemum  I^e  Prince  du  Bois. — This 
Japanese  provides  a  shade  of  yellow  most  accept- 
able to  exhibitors  and  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums 
generally — rich  yellow,  fading  slightly  with  age. 
The  florets  are  narrow,  twisted,  and  have  a  semi- 
drooping  tendency.  Altogether  this  is  a  promising 
variety,  raised  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  of  Morden  Park. 

Chrysanthemum     I'Enfant      des      Deux 

Mondes. — Belonging  to  the  class  known  as  hirsute 
varieties,  this  bids  fair  to  equal  the  now  well-known 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  Certainly  it  is  a  decided 
advance    upon   that    variety  in   point  of   growth ; 


Magnolia  ^iellata  {Halleanu)  in  hloom  in  ilr.  Saul's  nursery  at  Waslun;itun. 
riant  8  feet  high  and  10  feet  through. 


this  covered  with  the  clusters  of  rich  blue  flowers. 
This  is  the  best  of  the  family  for  colour,  and  it  is 
free  and  robust  also,  though  a  little  tender  in  cold 
exposed  spots.  In  the  Chiswick  gardens  it  is  need- 
ful to  protect  the  plants  in  some  way  during  severe 
winters.  The  Ceanothuses  are  numerous,  and  one 
sees  many  poor  varieties,  one  a  kind  of  coffte- 
coloured  flower,  which  is  scarcely  worth  space 
when  we  have  such  varieties  as  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles. 

■Veronica  Andersoni  variegata.— We  have 
seen  this  fine  Veronica  well  used  in  the  paiks  this 
season.  A  large  mass  of  it  was  in  full  bloom  a  few 
days  ago  in  Finsbury  Park,  and  though  the  purple 
flowers  lose  by  the  richly  variegated  leaves,  they 
are  not  altogether  overshadowed.  This  variety  is 
of  tote,  however,  for  its  brightly  coloured  leaves, 
glaucous  green  and  creamy  white,  a  most  pleasing 
association  of  colour.  It  is  a  good  plant  to  use 
when  small  as  a  relief  to  beds  of  dwarf  things, and 
mixed  with  Fuchsias  is  remarkably  bright. 

Ocmanthus  ilicifolius.  —  This  is  flowering 
rather  freely  at  the  present  time— perhaps  as  a 
result  of  the  tropical  summer.  In  flower  as  well  as 
in  leaf  it  shows  its  aflSnity  to  the  Holly,  but,  like 
the  Judas  tree,  it  puts  foith  flowers  here  and  there 
from  the  leaflets  wood  of  two  or  three  years' growth. 
The  flowers  are  whiter  than  those  of  the  Holly,  have 


class  of  plants,  though,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  not,  I  think,  met  with  to  so  great  an  extent  f  s 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  Though  the  diffe- 
rent forms  of  Skimmia  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
yet  their  nomenclature  is  in  a  very  confused  state  ; 
for  instance,  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  gene- 
rally grown  of  them,  to  which  is  applied  the 
specific  name  of  japonica,  is  said  by  some  of  our 
later  authorities  to  be  not  the  true  S.  japonica  of 
Thunberg,  but  the  plant  to  which  that  name  is 
applied  by  other  subsequent  writers,  and  which  is 
really  said  to  be  a  native  of  China.  It  is,  I  see,  in 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  referred  to  under 
its  best  known  specific  name— that  of  japonica. 
In  this  species  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  so 
that  a  specimen  will  berry  freely  without  associat- 
ing with  any  other  plant,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  larger  •  growing  forms,  as  they  are 
dicEcious,  that  is,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  on  different  plants.  The  Skimmia  known 
'  as  S.  oblata,  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
Thunberg's  true  S.  japonica,  produces  only  female 
blossoms,  the  male  being  usually  met  with  under 
the  specific  name  of  fragrantissima.  Thus  while 
S.  oblata  planted  by  itself  will  produce  an  occa- 
sional beriy,  far  great  numbers  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
borne  if  a  flowering  plant  of  S.  fragrantissima  is  in 
I  close  proximity  to  the  other,  as  many  of  the  blooms 
i  will  be  thereby  fertilised.     The  commonest  form 
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of  Skimmia — that  is,  S.  Japonica  of  gardens — will 
not    thrive    where   the    soil    is    at    all    parched 
up    during   the   summer,  but   it   prefers   a    cool, 
fairly  moist  spot,  especially  where  it  is  slightly 
shaded  from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  as  where 
fully  exposed,  more  particularly  if  the  soil  is  rather 
dry,  the  foliage  is  apt  to  acquire  a  yellowish  tinge, 
which  is   not  easily  got  rid  of.     From  its  small 
size  and  great  profusion  of  berries  this  Skimmia 
may  be  often  met  with  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
the  plants  of  which  have  been  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  and  potted  up  when  in  full  berry.     If  this 
is  carefully  done  they  will  with  ordinary  attention 
remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  long  time.   S.  oblata 
is,  irrespective  of  berries,  well  worth  growing  as 
an  evergreen  shrub,  but,  of  course,  when  studded 
with  fruits  its  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced.     Both 
this  and  the  male  form  are  decidedly  pretty  when 
in   Hower,  while  they  both   succeed   better  than 
most  shrubs  in  the  environs  of  London,    The  sug- 
gestion  of   Dr.  Masters,  who  elucidated  the  con- 
fused nomenclature  of  the  Skimmias,  is  that  the 
true  S.  Japonica  of  'I'hunberg  is  the  plant  known 
in  our  gardens  as  S.  oblata  (of  which  S.  fragran- 
tissima  is  the  male  form),  while  the  species  usually 
under  the  name  of  S.  japonica  is  henceforth  to  be 
known- as  S.  Fortune!.     Messrs.  Veitch,  I  see,  in 
their  latest  tree  and  shrub  catalogue  have  adopted 
this  system  of  nomenclature.     The  most  attractive 
Skimmias  that  have  come  under  my  notice  were 
shown  at   a   meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  winter  of  1888  under  the  name  of 
S.  Foremani.    They  were  certainly  beautiful  spe- 
cimens, laden  with  their  bright  coloured  berries, 
and   formed  the  most   noticeable  feature  of   the 
meeting.     S.  P'oremani  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween S.  oblata  and  S.  fragran.=,  but  doubts  have 
beer  expressed   as  to  its  parentage.     None,  how- 
ever need  be  entertained  as  to  the  great  beauty 
of  the  specimens  shown.  H.  P. 


SPOILED  BY  LAURELS. 

TuK  common  Cherry  Laurel  and  the  Portugal 
Laurel  have  done  more  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
English  pleasure  gardens  than  any  other  plants, 
not  excepting  the  worst  weeds.  At  some  past 
day  our  planters  were  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  and  their  ease  of 
culture ;  so  in  many  estates  they  were  put 
everywhere,  and  as  they  grow  much  more 
rapidly  and  largely  than  people  allowed  for, 
walks  are  closeil  in  by  them  and  pretty  views 
are  closed  up;  all  character  and  interest  are 
thus  taken  out  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
pleasure  grounds  in  England.  Wany  fine  trees 
are  starved  by  these  vigorous  and  voracious 
evergreens.  One  wouhl  not  mind  seeing  a  group 
or  mass  of  them  placed  in  the  full  sun,  but  that 
every  plantation  and  every  beautiful  group  of 
trees  about  a  place  should  be  embedded  in 
them  is  a  misfortune.  We  have  just  come  from 
some  places  in  the  eastern  counties  where  there 
are  miles  of  Portugal  Laurel,  robbing  and  run- 
ning into  everytliing,  making  large  pleasure 
grounds  gloomy,  and  in  wet  weather  most  de- 
pressing. These  shrubs  do  not  show  the 
changeful  life  of  our  English  covert  plants,  such 
as  Brambles  or  wild  Koses,  Hazel  or  Thorn, 
but  always  the  same  monotonous  verdure,  and 
not  half  so  pretty  as  the  wild  things  of  our 
htdgerows  and  coverts.  Where  they  run  under 
fine  (_)aks  and  Beeches  they  are  quite  out  of 
place,  being  natives  of  quite  different  countries 
from  ours.  ]f  people  would  be  content  with  a 
bold  group  or  two  and  then  stop,  all  would  be 
well ;  but  the  ceaseless  planting  goes  on  until 
they  so  impoverish  the  ground  that  many  trees 
have  suffered  much  this  year.  As  people  walk- 
ing about  their  grounds  see  most  easily  that 
which  comes  about  the  level  of  their  eyes,  these 
bushes  get  high  enough  to  often  take  possession 
of  the  whole  eSects  of  the  garden  landscape. 
In  innumerable  cases  the  best  thing  to  do  in 


those  pleasure  grounds  would  bo  to  grub  up  and 
burn  the  wretched  Laurels  iu  every  case  where 
Ihey  give  a  crowded  ami  dismal  air  to  what 
ought  to  be  a  buautifid  shrub  and  tree  garden, 
and  where  they  are  likely  to  rob  the  roots  and 
mar  the  beauty  of  other  trees  .lud  shrubs.  As 
to  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  they  can  live  among  Laurels, 
and  hundrttls  have  been  killed  by  them.  Yet 
such  a  tlowering  shrub  as  Stuartia  is  worth  an 
army  of  Laurels  of  tho  kinds  we  allude  to. — 
Fid, I.  

London  trees— Several  interesting  notes  have 
appeared  recently  in  TliK  Gakden  about  street 
trees.  A  great  evil  is  planting  them  where  none 
are  required.  The  streets  are  too  narrow,  and 
dwelling  houses  are  made  unwholesome  through 
the  keeping  off  of  the  sunlight.  Planting  Elms, 
Planes,  and  Horse  Chestnuts  in  streets  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  a  decent  path  is  one  of  those 
curious  anomalies  often  presented  to  us  by  local 
boards.  Instead  of  removing  the  trees  when  they 
get  too  close  together,  they  are  pruned,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  their  characteristic  aspect  is  lost. 
Branches  are  cut  back  recklessly  and  the  trees 
rendered  an  eyesore,  as  was  the  case  some  time 
back  in  the  Chiswick  High  Road.  When  first 
planted,  too,  a  great  stake  is  thrust  down  by  the 
side  of  them  for  support,  a  hideous  pole,  very  un- 
sightly, and  hurtful  to  the  roots.  A  very  good  way 
of  supporting  trees  is  to  have  a  guard  of  iron  rods, 
inserting  a  circular  cushion  of  old  india-rubber 
hose  or  similar  material  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
guard,  inside,  to  prevent  the  bark  chafing.  In 
suburban  districts  in  particular,  late  and  careless 
planting  and  want  of  a  properly  prepared  soil  have 
much  to  answer  for.  The  trees  are  often  planted 
in  the  spring,  and  literally  stuck  into  a  hole  too 
small  for  the  roots,  the  soil  possibly  saturated  with 
gas  from  pipes.  It  is  necessary  to  plant  well,  use 
good  soil,  stake  firmly,  or  better,  use  the  iron  guards 
mentioned,  and  put  over  the  root  surface  a  grating. 
It  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  go  to  a  nursery  and 
take  a  lot  of  stuff  that  the  nurseryman  wants  to  get 
rid  of.— T. 


money  being  provided  from  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Post  Otlice  authorities  under  the  Post  Office 
Sites  Act,  iss'.i.  Mr.  Elliott  moved  that  the  re- 
port be  referred  back,  but  after  a  short  discussion 
this  was  rejected  and  the  report  agreed  to. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 
SOCIETY. 
(SouTHBBN  Section.) 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  by  kind  permission  of  the  mem- 
bers, on  Saturday,  October  28.  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  president  of  the  society,  presided.  The 
president,  vice-presidents,  committee  and  office- 
bearers were  re-elected.  It  was  decided  to  bold 
the  e.xhibition  for  18'.lt  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  21.  The  fol- 
lowing alterations  were  made  in  the  schedule ;  two 
new  classes  were  added  for  twelve  blooms  and  six 
blooms  respectively,  with  a  growth  of  the  plant 
to  each  bloom  and  without  dressing.  It  was  also 
proposed  and  unanimously  adopted  that  the  class 
for  yellow  ground  Picotees  be  judged  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  white  ground  varieties,  that  is,  a 
pure  yellow  ground  with  a  margin  the  same  as  the 
white  ground  class  (fancies  excluded).  A  distri- 
bution of  seed  saved  from  choice  fertilised  flowers 
grown  in  the  garden  of  the  president  of  the  society 
has  been  made  to  the  members  applying  for  it,  and 
it  was  decided  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  seedlings 
raised  from  the  seed  so  distributed  in  the  year 
IH'tS.  The  statement  made  by  the  treasurer  showed 
that  the  society  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  subscriptions  as  per  list  amounted  to 
£151  '.Is.  Hi.;  amount  received  for  special  prizes, 
£18  17s.  Od. ;  prize  money  distributed,  £9'.t  ISs.  6d. 
The  balance  from  last  year  was  £65  10s.  5d.,  and 
the  balance  in  hand  is  £118  Ss.  4d. 


Public  Gardens. 


Proposed    open  space   in  Clerkenwell.— 

The  Parks  Committee  repoited  that  they  had  con- 
sidered in  what  manner  the  money  received  from 
the  Postmaster-General  under  the  Post  Office  Sites 
Act  should  be  used.  The  money  was  paid  in  lieu 
of  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Coldbath  Fields  prison 
being  sold  to  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  an 
open  space,  but  it  did  not  follow  of  necessity  that 
all  or  any  of  the  money  need  be  expended  in 
Clerkenwell,  or  in  any  other  particular  part  of 
London.  Their  attention  had,  however,  been 
directed  to  two  sites  in  Clerkenwell.  One  was 
occupied  by  a  small  block  of  houses  between  St. 
James's  Churchyard  and  Clerkenwell  Green,  and 
the  other  was  some  ground  in  Rosebery  Avenue 
between  Lloyd's  Row  and  Rydon  Crescent,  cleared 
by  the  Council  in  connection  with  the  Rosebery 
Avenue  improvement.  They  had  ascertained  that 
the  value  of  the  land  in  Rosebery  Avenue  was 
£10,00(1,  while  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  block  of 
houses  between  the  churchyard  of  St.  James's  and 
Clerkenwell  Green  would  amount  to  £28,000. 
Apart  from  the  monetary  consideration,  however, 
they  had  carefully  considered  the  arguments  put 
forward  in  favour  of  each  of  these  sites,  and 
thought  that  the  plots  in  Rosebery  Avenue,  being 
adjacent  to  Spa  Green,  would,  in  conjunction  with 
the  green,  form  an  open  space  in  a  thickly -popu- 
lated district  where  it  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. They  therefore  recommended  the  Council 
to  authorise  the  committee  to  incur  an  expenditure 
of  £10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  two  plots  of 
vacant  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rosebery  Avenue 
to  the  north  of  Spa  Green,  and  lying  between 
Lloyds   Row  and  Rydon  Crescent,  the  purchase 


National    Chrysanthemum    Society.— On 

Monday  last  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
met  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  being 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Richard  Dean  referred  to  the 
recent  October  show,  and  explained  that  the  sum 
of  about  £  !5,  inclusive  of  medals,  had  been  awarded 
ten  exhibitors  on  that  occasion,  but  had  not  yet 
been  paid  over.  In  addition  to  that  amount  up- 
wards of  £()  had  been  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  for  prizes  in  the  vegetable  classes.  He 
also  presented  a  rough  financial  statement  showing 
that  about  £230  has  already  been  received  by  him 
on  account  of  subscriptions,  advertisements,  cata- 
logues, affiliated  societies'  fees,  &c.  Mr.  Dean 
proposed  that  the  members  of  the  fioral  committee 
be  invited  to  the  judges'  luncheon  on  the  first  day 
of  the  society's  show  next  week  in  recognition  of 
their  valuable  services.  Several  applications  and 
inquiries  relating  to  the  show  were  disposed  of, 
and  Mr.  Dean  reminded  the  committee  that  the 
annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  Anderton's  Hotel 
on  the  30th  inst.  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  will  pre- 
side on  that  occasion.  New  members  were  then 
nominated  for  election,  and  it  was^announced  that 
120  new  members  and  Fellows  had  been  added  to 
the  roll  this  year.  One  society,  the  Beckenham 
Horticultural,  applied  to  be  affiliated,  which  was 
granted.  The  schedule  sub-committee  for  1894 
was  elected,  being  composed  of  the  same  members 
as  last  year. 

The  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  28th,  in 
the  Hotel  Windsor.     Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  of  Swan- 

y,  presided.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  com- 
mittee, office-bearers.  Sec ,  were  re-elected,  the 
name  of  J.  T.  Bennett-Poii  being  added  to  the  list 
of  vice-presidents.  The  exhibition  for  1.'*'.'4  is  to 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  as  usual,  and  it  was  decided  to  offer 
the  same  prizes  as  last  year.     The  subscriptions  as 
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per  list  amounted  to  £G3  ;  prizes  paid,  £G0  IGs. 
Other  expenses  brought  the  expenditure  up  to 
£74  Is,  (;d.,  leaving  a  deficit  on  this  and  last  year's 
working  of  £8  10s.  6d.  due  to  the  treasurer.  If  all 
the  members  would  pay  up  their  subscriptions  this 
amount  would  be  materially  reduced,  and  with  a 
very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members,  the 
deficiency  might  be  made  a  handsome  surplus. — J. 
Douglas,  Bon.  Sec. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  27th  ult., 
Mr.  William  Marshal!  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  secretary 
reported  that  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  act 
with  him  during  the  recess  had  paid  the  quarterly 
allowances  to  the  children  due  on  October  31.  The 
following  special  receipts  were  announced.  Mr. 
W.  Elphinstone,  The  Gardens,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby, 
opening  the  gardens  to  the  public,  £11  Is.  6d. ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  local  secretary,  Bristol,  legacy 
by  a  deceased  lady,  £3  3s. ;  Mrs.  Bowerman,  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Basingstoke,  sale  of  flowers,  £1  Gs. ; 
Mr.  J.  Plowman,  Woodstock  Gardens,  Long  Sutton, 
per  box,  10s. ;  Mr.  G.  Tubb,  Minley  Manor,  Farn- 
borough,  box,  £1  2s. ;  Miss  Barron,  Sutton  Court 
l?6ad,  Turnham  Green,  box,  £1  lis.;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Burbury,  The  Gardens,  Highbury,  Birmingham, 
£1  IGs. ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  Church  Cottage, 
Bournemouth,  box,  Cs.  5d.  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Sutton,  The 
Gardens,  Chevening  Park,  Sevenoaks,  box,  Gs.  5d. 
The  secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for 
£100  from  Mr.  N.  Sherwood  (Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Son)  as  a  jubilee  celebration  gift  by  the  firm,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  this 
generous  supporter  of  the  fund.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Low,  of  Clapton,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  reported,  and  a  vote  of  condolence  with 
his  widow  and  family  was  passed.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceediDgs. 


PRUNING:  SHALL  WE  LOP  OR  THIN? 
I  AM  obliged  to  The  Garden  for  publishing 
"  J.  S.  W.'s"  able  and  fair  critique  of  the  "Fruit 
Growers'  Guide  "  on  p.  101.  Endeavour  has  been 
made  in  that  work  to  show  different  methods  of 
training  and  pruning  for  adoption  or  rejection. 
Some  trees  may  be  appropriate  for  one  position 
and  some  to  another,  and  the  choice  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  and  form  to  adopt  must  be  left  to  the 
intelligence  of  readers. 

"J.  S.  W."  is  entitled  to  a  reply  to  his  closing 
question,  "How  can  the  statement  be  reconciled 
of  Apple  trees  left  to  Nature  assuming  forms  not 
pleasing,  and  proportions  exceeding  the  limits 
available  for  them  ?  "  with  former  expressions  to 
the  effect  that  "  trees  allowed  to  assume  their 
natural  forms  and  adapted  to  small  gardens  are 
ornamental  and  reduce  the  necessity  of  pruning  to 
a  minimum." 

That  numbers  of  trees  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
positions  assigned  them"  is  only  too  apparent  in 
many  gardens,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  tlie  encroachments  could  be  prevented— (1) 
the  choice  of  more  compact  growing  varieties,  or 
(2)  restricting  the  strong,  especially  at  the  roots. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  prefer  the 
former,  on  the  simple  grounds  that  if  we  can  get 
what  we  want  without  hacking  root  or  branch — 
trees  appropriate  to  the  positions  they  occupy,  yet 
abundant  fruit-bearers— it  is  altogether  better  than 
accomplishing  the  object  by  artificial  means.  This 
statement  brings  me' in  line  with  "  J.  S.  W  ,"  but 
he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  varieties 
of  Apples  so  gaunt  and  spreading  as  to  be  in  cer- 
tain positions  in  which  we  see  them  the  reverse 
of  pleasing  and  productive.  The  addition  then 
of  one  word  "  some  "  (Apple  trees  left  to  them- 
selves) reconciles  the  apparent  conflict  that 
"J.  S.  W."  has  been  the  first  to  discover,  and  I 
should  be  well  pleased  if  the  omission  had 
been  noticed  in  correcting  the  proofs  for  press.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  given  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion lists  of  Apples  of  "  compact,"  "  medium  "  and 
"  strong  "  growth  with  planting  distances  for  each, 
.compiled  for  the  very  object  that  "J.  S.  W."  be- 


lieves in  as  sound,  and  which  I  may  fairly  de- 
scribe as  the  reduction  of  restriction  to  a  minimum. 
In  some  cases  checks  to  extension  are  necessary 
with  trees  in  the  open,  as  with  trees  against  walls 
or  under  glass,  and  with  the  two  latter  restriction 
follows  extension  in  "  J.  S.  W.'s "  own  practice, 
though  he  would,  it  may  be  assumed,  prefer  more 
lofty  walls  and  capacious  houses  to  let  them  "go." 
The  pruning  of  trees  for  the  production  of  fruit, 
regardless  of  any  particular  form  or  adaptability 
to  circumscribed  position,  is  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  when  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  treated, 
namely,  fruit-growing  for  commercial  purposes,  I 
suspect  "  J.  S.  W."  will  not  find  very  much  that 
widely  differs  from  his  views.  Moreover,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  can  see  as  much  beauty  in  a  tree 
that  is  allowed  to  display  its  natural  character 
under  good  cultural  guidance  as  is  displayed  by  a 
tree  moulded  into  prim,  symmetrical  form  by 
elaborate  manipulations.  The  "  pretty  "little  Apple 
tree  that  "J.  S.  W."  admires  is  undoubtedly  a 
correct  representation  of  a  growing  specimen,  but 
it  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  it  had  been  wholly 
'■  left  to  Nature,"  for  in  that  event  it  would  not 
have  been  the  dwarf  bush  tree  it  is,  but  more  of  a 
standard.  I  like  the  style  of  tree  just  as  much  as 
he  does,  as  it  combines,  in  my  opinion,  beauty  with 
utility.  I  thank  "  J.  S.  W. '  for  his  pertinent  ob- 
servations. " Lop"  till  you  get  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  branches,  then  "  thin."  J.  Weight. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— The  St.  Luke's 
summer  we  have  recently  been  enjoying  suddenly 
gave  place  on  Tuesday  to  a  short  spell  of  quite 
winterly  weather.  On  Sunday  the  highest  reading 
in  shade  was  5G°  ;  whereas  on  Tuesday  the  tempe- 
rature at  no  time  rose  higher  than  41°.  During 
Monday  night  the  thermometer  on  the  lawn  regis- 
tered 11°,  and  on  the  following  night  12°  of  frost. 
The  first  of  these  two  frosts  destroyed  all  my 
Dahlias.  They  were,  therefore,  killed  this  year 
two  days  later  than  the  average  date  of  their  de- 
struction in  the  previous  eight  years,  and  four 
days  later  than  last  year.  In  1888  they  succumbed 
to  a  keen  frost  on  October  3,  but  in  1885  lasted 
until  November  IG.  Since  Sunday  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  has  fallen  3°,  and  at 
1  foot  deep  as  much  as  7".  At  the  former  depth 
the  ground  is  now  (Wednesday)  1°  warmer  than  on 
the  same  day  last  year,  but  at  1  foot  4"  colder. 
The  past  week  was  the  only  dry  one  in  October. 
During  that  month  rain  fell  on  sixteen  days  to  the 
total  depth  of  4\  inches,  which  is  1  inch  in  excess 
of  the  October  average. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

The  season  in  Berks.- It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning to  you  a  very  unusual  circumstance,  viz., 
that  we  have  to-day  had  a  dish  of  ripe  well- 
flavoured  Strawberries  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
the  gardens  here  from  the  same  beds  that  supplied 
us  with  a  crop  in  June.  The  soil  is  sand  and 
gravel,  though  the  garden  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
the  climate,  though  dry,  is  by  no  means  a  warm 
one,  being  close  to  Ascot  Heath. — T.  Cohdbs,  SU- 
■/food  Parli,  SimmnfjhilJ,  Bcrl!S. 

The  common  house  fly.— I  promised  on  my 
return  home  to  answer  "  W.  M.'s"  question  in  his 
letter  of  August  20  about  the  life-history  of 
the  common  house  fly.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
been  able  to  fulfil  my  promise  sooner,  particularly 
as  the  interest  in  house  flies  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
over  for  the  season,  as  they  have  been  very  trouble- 
some this  summer.  The  common  house  fly  breeds 
in  horse  manure,  that  is  to  say,  the  insect  lays  its 
eggs  on  that  substance,  and  the  larva;  or  maggots 
which  hatch  from  them  feed  on  it.  This  insect 
undergoes  its  transformations  very  rapidly ;  the  eggs 
hatch  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  [maggots 
attain  their  full  size  and  become  pupre  or  chry- 
salides in  a  week,  and  in  the  course  of  another  six  or 
seven  days  the  flies  make  their  appearance.  The 
flies  live  for  ."several  weeks ;  some  hibernate, choosing 
for  their  resting  place  during  the  winter  a  sheltered 
place  in  a  room  or  elsewhere.  Besides  the  common 
house  fly  there  is  another  which  infests  dwelling 
houses,  and  is  at  times  almost  as  common  a.s  the 
species  just  mentioned,  but  it  belongs  to  a  different 
genus,  and  is  known  scientifically  as  Hcmulomyia 


runicularis ;  the  larvre  of  this  species  are  found  in 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  fly  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  common  house  fly,  and  it  is  rather 
lighter  in  colour,  and  its  body  is  more  pointed. 
The  chief  difference  is  in  the  nervures  of  the  wings, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
to  those  of  Musca  domestioa.  Besides  these  two 
kinds  there  are  one  or  two  species  of  very  similar 
looking  flies  which  pre  often  found  in  dwelling 
houses.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  flies,  though 
bred  under  decidedly  open-air  influences,  should 
have  such  a  partiality  for  rooms  in  houses,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  out  where  these  creatures 
breed  in  towns  so  as  to  infest  houses  in  the  numbers 
they  do.  I  am  living  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  my 
kitchen  alone  many  thousands  must  have  been 
caught  this  summer,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  all  the  houses  round  me  were  infested  in 
the  same  manner,  and  yet  there  were  very  few 
stables  about  or  places  where  there  is  any  accumu- 
lation of  horse  manure.  House  flies  are  no  doubt 
very  prolific  in  the  number  of  eggs  which  they  lay  ; 
still  it  is  astonishing  where  all  the  flies  come  from. 
— G.  S.  S. 


Sweet  'Williams.— The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engldieart, 
Applc^liaw,  AnJovLT,  will  he  much  oblig:ed  to  anyone 
who  will  send  him  a  plant  or  two,  for  blooming  next 
summer,  of  a  good  variety  of  deep  crimson  Sweet 
Williinn.     It  is  required  for  a.scientiiic  purpose. 

Epilobium  lati folium.— Can  any  reader  of 
The  Gardkn  tell  me  whether  this  is  ia  cultivation 
in  KniilauLl  ?  At  one  time  it  was  not  uucomnion,  and 
F.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  always  kept  it  in  stoek.  As 
a  low-growing  creeping  plant  easily  kept  in  order,  it 
was  useful  and  pretty,  but  I  have  not  seeu  it  for  many 
years,  and  should  like  to  get  it  aga'n. — E. 


Names  of  fruit.— X  K.  T. — Pear  Beurre  Bosc. 

T.  llennij. — Apple  Duke  of  Devonshire. Upton. 

— 1,  Doyenne  du  Comice  ;  2,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  3,  not 
recognised.  —  R.  C.  Coode. — Probably  Golden  Reinette. 

Bar,  no  letter. — Pear  Yicar  of  WinUfiekl  ;  Apple  : 

2,  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  4, 
Rymer;  5,  not  recognised  (wortliless)  ;  1,  Gravenstein. 

T.   liuU. — Large   red    Apple   Mdre    de   Menage; 

other  Yorkshire    Beauty. George   Stairmand. — 1, 

Rymer  ;  2,   Ribston  ;  3,  not  recognised. 

Names  of  plants.— £.  Semper. — 1,  Aster  Novi- 
Belgii  var.  Flora;  2,  A.  paniculatus  variety  (?)  ;  3, 
A.  Nova;-Anglice  ruber  ;  4,  A.  NoviP-Anglias  pulchel- 
Uis;  5,  A.  ericoides  var.  Clio. — T.Bijan. — Catasetmn 

luridum. S.    Emmett. — 1,  Cattleja    lahiata,    hght 

form  ;  2,  Pleione  lagenarla  ;  3,  Cypripedium   Seegeria- 

num. Erin. — Odontoglossum     hastilabinm. C. 

Curtis.  • —  Odontoglossum     Lindeni.  • Inquirer.  — 

Dioua'a  muscipula. C.  J. — 1,  Aralia  Sieboldi  varie- 

gata;  2,  Hippomane  spinosa ;  3,  PauUinia  tlialictri- 
folia  ;  4,  Aralia  crassifolia.— — T.  Johnstone.— \,  ()n- 
cidium  varioosum ;  2,  Oncidium  ligrinum  ;  3,  Tricho- 

jiilia  tortilis  ;   4,  Cypripedium  villosum. W.  M. — 

Your  Fern  is  L^jsogi'amma  invuluta. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal  is  puh- 

listtcd  in  ■neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fomi  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  andit  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  pi-evious  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.:  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Gabden  from  its  cOTinnencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"  Gardening   Illustrated "    Monthly    Parts.  —  ThU 

journal  is  published  iyi  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  .for  reference  p'revious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.:  postfrce,  Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Pa.rts.— This  journal  it 

published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  ichichform.it  i» 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  th£  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  desn-iptions  oj  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directiont 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fifth  and  Popular  £dition, 
Is.;  postfrce.  Is.  id. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  ^S93.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Brandies  of  tlie  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  jiublished.    Price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  Sd. 

411  OJ  our  readers  vho  are  interested  in  the  improrement  o) 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening AiioJOi.  It  is  published  at  the  very  loirest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  anel  copies  icill 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Caaell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Ludgate  IliV,  B.  C 
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"This  is  nil  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Njitiu-o  :  uhaiipc  it  nvtlicr;  but 
The  AitT  iisklk  is  Natube."— S/i(ih'»i>itti-f. 


Rose   Garden. 


ROSES  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

Roses  in  the  summer,  that  is,  during  May 
June,  and  .1  uly,  aio  decidedly  most  attractive, 
no  flower  more  so,  but  I  must  confess  tliat  I 
greatly  admire  the  queen  of  tiuwers  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  when  many  of  the 
true  Perpetuals,  the  Tea-scented,  and  the 
Noisette  varieties  yield  an  immense  number  of 
useful  flowers.  No  further  proof  of  this  could 
be  needed  than  what  could  have  been  seen 
by  inspecting  the  really  beautiful  display  which 
was  made  by  several  of  the  chief  trade  growers 
at  the  show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  at 
the  end  of  last  Atigust.  This  was  followed  by 
two  or  three  further  exhibits  of  great  attractive- 
ness during  September  at  the  Drill  Hall  meet- 
ings of  the  R.H.S.  In  these  cises  most  of  the 
Roses  were  shown  in  bunches,  both  large  and 
small,  and  this  method  of  exhibiting  deserves 
more  encouragement  in  my  opinion  than  it  re- 
ceives. It  is  quite  true  that  the  individual 
iiowers  are  not  nearly  so  large  in  the  autumn 
as  during  the  height  of  the  summer  season,  but 
it  is  not  right  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
mere  size  alone.  That  this  is  done,  however,  by 
many  growers  must  be  acknowledged,  more  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  are  classed  as  exhibitors. 
These  large  blooms  also  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  many  who  attach  more  import- 
ance to  mere  size  than  to  other  points  of 
beauty.  This  fact  reminds  me  that  in  most 
catalogues  there  are  Roses  which  are  given  the 
additional  honour  of  being  best  suited  for  exhi- 
bition, whilst  others  of  presumably  secondary 
rank  are  only  termed  garden  Roses,  as  if  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  staged  in  a  flower  show.  In 
prize  schedules  it  is  customary  to  state 
"  trusses "  rather  than  individual  blooms. 
This  is  quite  right,  but  it  is  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  for  are  not 
the  majority  of  the  flowers  the  result  of  disbud- 
ding? How  can  they,  t  herefore,  be  termed 
trusses  ?  A  step  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction  by  admitting  classes  for  garden  Roses 
in  bunches  (I  suppose  it  is,  however,  only  on 
sufl'erance,  or  at  least  looked  upon  as  a  needless 
innovation).  The  last  few  seasons  have  seen 
several  good  exhibits  in  this  way,  the  only 
mistake,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  being  that 
the  bunches  have  been  too  large  and  too  much 
packed.  This  is  not  what  should  be  aimed  at, 
and  in  order  to  stop  it  the  limit  of  trusses 
ought  to  be  given  (six  or  eight  would  be  enough). 
I  noted  in  one  case  the  effort  had  clearly  been 
to  outweigh  an  antagonist  by  mere  size  of 
bunch  alone.  This  spoils  the  effect  and  is  in 
itself  absurd. 

I  have  been  led  away  somewhat  from  my  first 
thoughts  in  making  these  remarks.  To  return 
to  them,  however,  it  is,  I  think,  a  point  to  be 
noted  that  more  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  such  exhibits  as  I  quoted  at  the  commence- 
ment. I  have  myself  noted  more  than  once  the 
amount  of  lingering  that  was  to  be  seen  over 
Roses  in  bunches,  cut  as  they  were  grown  with 
buds  and  foliage.  These  exhibits  have  many 
admirers,  chiefly  those  who  love  the  Rose  for 


its    beauty   in    the    garden.     There  are  num- 
bers of  Hoses  that  are  scarcely  surpassed  for 
their  beauty  or  their  utility,  but  which,  through 
not  possessing  mere  size,  are  passed  over.  They 
shine  forth,  however,  in  the  autumn,  and  thus 
prove  their  value   from  a  decorative  point  of 
view — such,  for  instance,  are   l!oulo  do  Neige, 
Perle  d'Or,  I'ldeal,  Homere,  Mme.   Falcot,  ^la 
Capucine,   Safrano,  RCve   d'Or,  Mme.  Pernet- 
Ducher,  Viviand  Morel  (a  new  variety  certifi- 
cated R.H.S.  1893),  Rime.  Caroline  Testout,  and 
Grace  Darling.    Of  others  which  are  al.so  known 
as    "exhibition"   varieties   I    have    noted    La 
France  (always  in  the  front  rank),  Mme.  Cusin, 
Mme.    de  Watteville,    Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Mme.  Berard  (always  better  in  the  autumn), 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  General  Jaccjueminot  (not  yet 
surpassed),  Duke  of  Wellington,  Susanue  Marie 
Rodocanachi  (an  absurdly  long  name),  Mrs.  John 
Laing  (a  grand  Rose  north  or  south),   Francois 
Michelon,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Star  of  Wal- 
tham, Jean  Liabaud,  Ulrich  Brunner  (not  the  ab- 
normally large  flowers  as  seen  in  June  and  July), 
Mme.  Eugono  Verdier,  Charles  Lamb,  Spenser  (a 
lovely  pale  flesh  colour  with  more  of  the  old- 
fashioned  shape),  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Gus- 
tavo Piganeau,  Mario  van  Houtte,  White  Lady, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Dr.   Andry,  Eticnne  Levet,  Ella 
Gordon,  Jules  Finger,  Hon.  Edith   Gifl'ord,  &c. 
These  1  have  not  classified,  but  merely  given 
the  names  ;  a  catalogue  will  in  mo.st  instances 
supply  the  rest.     The  Dijon  Teas,  the  Hybrid 
Tea-scented,  and  the  other  climbing  Teas  with 
most    of  the   Noisette   varieties   should    have 
every  consideration.     For  these  every  available 
space  on  walls,  trellises,  and  verandahs  should  be 
taken  advantage  of,  whilst  the  hardiest,  which 
comprises  nearly  every  one,  may  be  planted  so 
as  to  be  trained  up  old  tree  stumps.     Conifers, 
for  instance,  which  have  been  cut  down  for  some 
reason  or  other  may  all  be  utilised  for  training 
these  autumnal  climbers  on  ;  it  is  far  better  than 
consigning  these  old  stools  to  ihe  fire,  considering 
that   they  have  a   far  better  appearance   than 
straight  erect  stakes  of  either  wood  or  iron.     I 
have   planted  Roses  around  old  conifer  stools 
after  having  prepared  the  ground  well  and  thus 
saved  their  removal.  Gakhen  Rose. 


Roses  in  pots. — My  Roses  in  pots  are  plunged 
outside,  and  the  soil  they  are  potted  in  does  not 
suit  them.  I  have  some  green  turf  to  pot  them 
with.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  leave  them  as  they 
are  until  the  spring  when  the  loam  would  be  in 
better  condition  for  them  1  Would  they  be  fit 
for  forcing  it  potted  now  ?  Will  it  not  be  better  to 
force  them  first  and  then  pot  them  to  make  their 
growth  for  another  season  ? — Constant  Reader. 

*,*  As  your  Roses  are  plunged  outside,  I  pre- 
sume the  wood  upon  them  is  matured.  If  so, 
and  more  particularly  as  the  plants  do  not  seem 
happy  in  their  present  compost,  I  would  prefer  to 
repot  them  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  the 
wood  is  sufficiently  ripe.  You  will  do  little  good 
by  forcing  them  while  in  uncongenial  soil.  Un- 
fortunately, you  do  not  state  whether  the  varie- 
ties are  climbers  or  not ;  unless  they  are,  a  fair 
crop  of  bloom  might  be  obtained  if  potted  at  once 
and  allowed  to  make  a  few  fresh  roots  before 
introducing  them  to  any  heat.  Plants  to  be  suit- 
able for  forcing  should  certainly  be  in  the  best 
of  health,  there  being  such  a  strain  upon  them. 
I  would  strongly  advise  your  purchasing  a  few 
additional  plants  to  force,  repotting  those  you 
already  possess,  and  working  them  up  into  good 
stuff  for  next  year's  use.  Or  you  might  place  the 
few  best  into  gentle  heat  and  so  get  a  few  blooms 
before  repotting  in  the  spring  as  you  suggest.  So 
much  depends  upon  their  condition,  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  advise  you  without  seeing 
the  plauts.  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  the 
advice  of   some  gardener  in  your  neighbourhood, 


who  would  be  much  better  able  to  Eay  if  they  or 
some  of  them  would  bear  gentle  forcing  or  not 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  As  for  potting 
material,  it  is  by  no  means  so  necessary  to  have 
turf  as  many  persons  imagine.  My  own  batch  of 
about  2500  plants  has  not  had  any  of  the  yellow 
fibry  turf  so  frequently  recommended,  nor  could 
I  procure  it  excejit  at  an  almost  prohibitive  price. 
You  could  doubtless  choose  a  portion  of  the 
rottenest  turf  if  you  decide  to  pot  them  at  once. 
A  good  mixture  of  leaf-soil,  loam,  old  vegetable 
refuse  thoroughly  decayed,  and  burnt  earth  will 
answer  as  well  as  turfy  loam,  but  it  is  imperative 
that  good  drainage  be  provided,  and  that  the  com- 
post be  close  without  being  liable  to  runj  together 
from  watering.  A  little  sharp  sand  will  secure 
this.— R. 

Rose  Caroline  Testout.— I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Grabame's  note  upon  my  previous 
remarks  in  favour  of  this  Rose.  If  the  impression 
was  conveyed  that  I  considered  this  grand  variety 
as  absolutely  the  best  of  all  Hybrid  Teas,  that  is  a 
little  further  than  I  intended  to  go.  My  note  was 
upon  four  new  Hybrid  Teas,  and  it  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  1  meant  the  superlative  to  apply. 
But  I  must  say  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  with  rue, 
and  not  surpassed  by  any  but  Augustine  Guinois- 
seau and  Viscountess  Folkestone.  It  is  very 
singular  how  differently  Roses  behave  with  growers; 
for  example,  Caroline  Testout  is  all  I  have  claimed 
for  it  at  Ridgewood ;  while,  curious  to  say,  La 
France  comes  with  me  exactly  as  Mr.  Grahame 
describes  C.  Testout  to  behave  with  him.  This 
only  proves  how  necessary  it  is  not  to  be  too  posi- 
tive respecting  the  qualities  of  Roses,  and  is  another 
instance  of  their  extreme  variabiUty.  I  am  by  no 
means  alone  in  my  belief  that  La  France  would 
not  take  so  high  a  position  if  it  was  a  recent  intro- 
duction. True,  like  many  other  Roses,  it  is  re- 
markably good  in  some  districts,  but  I  have  not 
cut  a  good  flower  during  the  last  five  years,although 
I  have  about  700  plants  to  choose  from. — R. 

Bose  The  Engineer  (now  Crimson  Ram- 
bler).—In  reply  to  "  H.  P.'s"  inquiry  in  a  recent 
issue  as  to  the  origin  and  after-history  of  this 
Rose,  I  can  supply  the  information.  The  Rose 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jenner  by  commission  from 
Japan  in  the  year  1878,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  plants,  through  Professor  R.  Smith,  then  of 
Tokio,  now  of  Mason  College,  Birmingham.  In 
the  year  following  its  introduction  it  bloomed  so 
freely  and  its  effect  was  so  striking,  that  it  won 
Mr.  Jenner's  admiration.  After  having  been  grown 
for  eleven  or  twelve  years  in  a  private  garden,  Mr. 
Jenner  presented  all  the  plants  to  Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
Bulb  Nurseries,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  and,  with  his 
consent,  Mr.  Gilbert  sold  the  stock  to  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  of  Slough.  Mr.  Turner  gave  it,  with  Mr. 
Jenner's  consent,  the  name  of  Crimson  Rambler. 
— M.  Chapman. 

Rampant  climbers. — Under  the  above  head- 
ing I  propose  giving  a  few  notes  upon  the  general 
usefulness  of  the  Ayrshire,  Boursault  and  ever- 
green classes.  No  Roses  are  strict  climbers — at 
least  not  in  the  way  of  Ivies,  Ampelopsis  and 
other  subjects  which  cling  and  support  themselves. 
But  perhaps  the  varieties  under  notice  deserve  the 
term  climbing  more  than  any  other  Roses ;  they 
possess  a  slender  and  very  rapid  growth,  and  will 
clothe  any  rough  fence,  an  odd  corner  of  old  roots, 
&c.,  the  gaunt  stems  of  trees  that  may  be  carrying 
a  useful  top  growth,  but  which  are  unsightly  below ; 
in  short,  for  cultivation  where  no  attention  is 
needed,  and  with  the  object  of  hiding  some  un- 
sightly comer  or  building,  there  are  few  subjects 
so  useful  as  those  now  under  notice.  During  the 
past  summer  I  have  more  than  once  noticed  the 
Ayrshire  Rose  used  to  hide  the  rubbish  corner, 
without  which  no  garden  can  be  properly  and  con- 
veniently managed.  Owing  to  their  being  almost 
evergreen,  and  the  fact  that  the  generality  of 
such  corners  are  beneath  the  shelter  of  trees,  the 
screen  of  Roses  is  effectual  almost  throughout  the 
year.  Once  a  few  of  the  shoots  are  supported, 
they  will  intertwine  with  one  another  and  among 
any  old  branches  or  stakes  in  such  a  firm  manner, 
as    to    need    no  further   support.    They  are  the 
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h.aidiest  of  all  Roses,  and  will  positively  revel 
beneath  trees  and  in  such  poor  soil  that  few  other 
subjects  can  exist  in.  They  are  also  very  useful  and 
picturesque  in  the  shrubbery,  either  as  grand 
masses  supported  by  a  few  stout  stakes  or  else 
planted  against  the  stem  of  some  dead  tree.  In 
this  latter  connection  they  are  seen  in  all  their 
beauty,  it  only  being  necessary  to  shorten  back 
the  branches  of  the  dead  tree  and  plant  one  or 
more  of  the  Koses  at  its  base;  in  a  couple  of 
seasons  they  will  have  made  grand  bashes,  and 
carry  long  weeping  branches  of  graceful  growth 
which  will  be  more  or  less  covered  with  bloom 
throughout  the  season.  I  can  think  of  no  Roses 
which  will  bear  town  atmosphere  better  than 
these,  nor  any  more  suited  for  planting  over 
rough  places,  such  as  banks,  open  ditches  and 
unsightly  fences.  On  pergolas  they  are  grand  and 
are  certain  to  please.  The  flowers  are  usually 
small  and  double,  but  some  varieties  are  only  semi- 
double.  The  majority  of  them  possess  a  beautiful 
scent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  the  old 
varieties.are  only  found  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  old-fashioned  gardens  or  growing  at  will  over 
the  outbuildings  of  some  cottage.— R. 

Bose  Hme.  Alfred  Carriere  is  a  Noisette 
Rose  which  hitherto  has  not  met  with  the  notice 
which  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  a  beautiful  Rose 
both  as  to  form  and  delicacy  of  colour,  but  its  dis- 
tinctive merit  lies  in  its  exquisite  fragrance,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  delicate  and  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  Muscatel  Grape.  The  foliage  is  especially 
good,  and  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  most  prolific 
bloomer.  One  tree  in  a  garden  on  the  east  of 
Scotland  produced  hundreds  of  blossoms  this  last 
sunimer,  beginning  early  in  July  and  continuing 
without  intermission  until  the  middle  of  October. 
This  Rose  was  budded  on  a  low  standard  Brier 
three  years  ago  and  is  now  a  remarkably  fine  tree 
fully  8  feet  high.— R.  L. 


MONTHLY,  OR  CHINA  ROSES. 
Op  all  autumnal  blooming  Roses  these  are  probably 
the  most  certain.  Whether  they  were  called 
Monthly  Roses  on  account  of  their  particularly 
free-flowering  qualities  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say; 
but  this  might  easily  be  the  reason,  seeing  that  it 
a  crop  of  bloom  has  been  realised,  there  is  little 
fear  but  that  another  will  be  upon  the  plant  within 
the  month.  They  commence  to  flower  as  early  as 
any,  are  remarkably  continuous,  and  seldom  cease 
to  carry  some  presentable  blooms  as  late  as  the 
middle  or  end  of  November.  The  old  Blush  variety 
has  now  been  known  in  our  gardens  for  close  upon 
a  century,  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Parsons 
in  1796.  The  Chinas  have  close  aflinity  with  the 
Tea-scented  class,  and  exceed  the  latter  in  freedom 
of  blooming.  I  do  not  consider  them  quite  so 
hardy  as  the  majority  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  extra  late  growth 
they  make,  and  their  consequent  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  frost.  When  cultivated  in  masses,  or  even 
as  a  hedge,  they  can  be  pruned  in  the  roughest 
manner  imaginable,  and  will  still  continue  to  bloom 
as  freely  as  ever.  The  common  China,  or  old 
Blush,  also  Abbe  Mielan  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  are 
perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose.  These  grow 
freely,  and  will  bear  keeping  to  any  height  or  di- 
mensions that  may  be  required.  For  small  beds 
and  groups  I  prefer  the  shorter  growers,  which 
should  be  planted  sufliciently  thick  to  make  a  good 
show  from  the  first.  Owing  to  the  exceeding  free- 
dom with  which  these  Chinese  or  Bengal  Roses  can 
be  propagated  upon  their  own  roots,  the  expense  of 
thick  planting  is  not  prohibitory  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  when  dealing  with  other  classes.  When 
planted  in  a  warm  nook  or  corner,  especially  if  the 
winter  is  not  severe,  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  to 
cut  blooms  all  through  the  winter,  nor  does  such 
interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  their  continuous 
flowering  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
summer.  Equally  beautiful  and  useful,  no  matter 
what  the  season  may  be  for  other  Roses,  this  old 
class  thoroughly  deserves  the  greater  attention 
and  popularity  it  has   been  accorded  during  the 


past  three  years.  The  blooms  being  few-petalled 
and  opening  freely,  it  matters  little  whether  the 
summer  be  an  ordinary  one  or  phenomenally  wet  or 
dry;  in  either  case  the  old  Monthlies  will  be  equally 
happy  and  showy.  If  a  cold  and  naturally  wet 
soil  be  avoided,  I  do  not  see  that  those  of  any  other 
character  are  more  suited  to  this  class  than 
another,  nor  does  it  much  matter  what  the  aspect 
may  be.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  perhaps  the  fullest  and 
largest  of  the  Chinas,  and  has  been  classed  both 
among  the  Bourbons  and  the  Teas.  I  have  little 
doubt  it  should  rank  among  the  Chinas;  indeed, 
the  National  Rose  Society  and  most  of  the  leading 
Rose  growers  have  classed  it  as  such.  R. 


Motes  of  the  Week. 


Osmanthus  ilicifolius.  —  This  handsome 
Evergreen  comes  from  Mrs.  Robb  at  Liphook— all 
the  shoots  set  with  the  little  white  flowers  fragrant 
as  any  flower  can  be.     In  this  state  it  is  charming. 

Aster  cordifolius.— We  were  charmed  with  a 
bed  of  this  late  Aster  in  full  beauty  on  Nov.  5, 
every  shoot  crowded  with  the  small  delicate  lilac 
flowers.  The  large  masses  of  bloom  weighed 
down  the  stems  and  made  a  fine  autumn  bed. 

Solidago  nemoralis  prostrata  is  worth  a 
note.  It  is  now  (beginning  of  November)  coming 
into  full  flower.  The  stems  are  about  18  inches 
long,  prostrate,  the  secondary  branches  ascending, 
the  whole  forming  a  cushion  of  bright  yellow 
1  yard  across  by  6  inches  to  8  inches  high.— T 
Smith. 

Tlie  Pennsylvanian  Blue  Berry  (Vaccinium 
pennsylvanicum)  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  for 
the  colour  of  its  leaves  in  autumn.  It  is  uncom- 
mon, but,  judiciously  and  appropriately  planted, 
creates  a  fine  picture.  The  leaves  change  to  crim- 
son and  scarlet  tints  and  remain  in  beauty  a  con- 
siderable time. — T.  Smith. 

Chrysanthemum  Jardin  des  Plantes.— 
This  is  a  fine  outdoor  kind.  It  is  a  capital  com- 
panion to  Cottage  Pink  and  Jules  Lagrav&re.  We 
saw  on  November  6a  garden  gay  with  it,  and  from 
the  profusion  of  buds  a  display  would  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  month,  if  not  into  Decem- 
ber, provided  the  weather  kept  fairly  mild. 

Calceolaria  Kellyana.  —  This,  one  of  the 
brightest  flowers  at  Harrow  Weald  a  few  days 
ago,  sows  itself  freely.  It  is  hardy,  the  stems 
about  half  a  foot  high,  the  rich  yellow  flowers 
being  produced  over  a  long  season.  Their  aspect  is 
very  distinct  from  that  of  the  usual  run  of  border 
and  rock  plants.  This  is  quite  worth  establishing 
on  the  rockery  in  light  warm  soil. 

Parrotia  persica — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
shrubs  or  dwarf  trees  for  the  colour  of  its  leafage 
in  autumn.  The  fading  leaves  change  from  green 
to  a  galaxy  of  tints— orange,  scarlet  and  yellow. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Witch  Hazels, 
and  is  an  interesting  tree  to  have  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  lawn.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  change  col- 
our, but  the  leaves  are  not  retained  long  on  the 
branches. 

Camellias  in  a  London  garden When  in 

Mr.  Mills'  garden  at  Highbury  New  Park  a  few 
days  ago  we  made  note  of  several  remarkably  fine 
Camellias  fully  20  feet  high  and  10  feet  through. 
When  in  full  bloom  they  must  present  a  fine  pic- 
ture, and  each  year  they  flower  profusely.  The 
chief  varieties  are  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  the  old 
Double  White,  one  of  the  most  useful  for  cutting, 
the  Double  Pink,  and  Donckelaari. 

The  scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle.-This 

was  pleasing  recently  in  a  Middlesex  garden.  It 
is  known  in  catalogues  and  books  as  Lonicera  sem- 
pervirens  minor,  and  succeeds  best  against  a  warm 
wall  and  in  a  well-drained,  moderately  light  soil. 
The  flowers  are  bright  and  attractive  in  colour, 
profusely  borne,  and  there  is  plenty  of  foliage  to 
accompany  them.  It  wants  a  warm  corner,  which 
may  be  given  in  many  gardens,  and  is  far  more 


interesting  than  many  creepers  and  climbers 
repeated  in  every  garden  until  one  gets  tired  of 
them. 

The  Loquat  at  Southampton. — I  have  grow- 
ing on  my  house  a  plant  of  the  Loquat  (Mespilus 
japonica),  which  is  at  the  present  time  showing 
for  flower  for  the  second  time  this  year,  it  having 
already  bloomed  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Some  of  the  fruit  is  set,  although  I  fear  in  our 
climate  it  will  hardly  ripen.  The  plant  is  24  feet 
high.  It  grows  tremendously,  is  very  healthy,  and 
is  never  protected  during  the  winter.  I  wonder 
it  is  not  more  grown  in  England. — H.  W.  Hay. 

The    Winged    Everlasting    (Ammobiiun 

alatum). — This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Everlasting  Flowers  and  very  easily  grown.  It  is 
almost  perennial  on  light  warm  soils,  but  the  best 
way  to  ensure  a  long  and  plentiful  display  of  bloom 
is  to  sow  every  year.  In  good  soil  the  plants  grow 
very  strong  and  compact,  and  keep  blooming  till 
cut  down  by  hard  frost.  The  flower-stems  with 
their  curious  winged  appendages  look  very  distinct, 
whilst  they  are  tall  and  showy.  The  flowers  are 
white  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  make  a  fine  display 
in  the  garden  apart  from  their  additional  value  for 
drying  to  arrange  in  winter  bouquets. — A.  H. 

Hardy  Cyclamens.  —  These,  amongst  the 
most  charming  of  autumn  flowers  in  Mr.  Kings- 
mill's  garden  at  Harrow  Weald,  are  established  at 
the  base  of  Beech  trees  in  a  small  break  of  wood- 
land. They  love  the  shelter  of  such  a  spot.  The 
leaf  colouring  of  many  kinds  is  delightful.  They 
grow  well  in  vegetable  soil  mixed  with  brick  rub- 
bish, and  if  no  such  place  as  at  Harrow  Weald  is 
available,  plant  bold  clumps  in  nooks  on  the 
rockery.  At  Kew  the  Cyclamens  are  planted  in  the 
low-lying  stretch  of  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
Cumberland  mound,  and  when  in  bloom  are  very 
efl'ective. 

Two  good  Chrysanthemums  for  pots  or 
beds  at  this  season  are  the  single-flowered  Miss 
Rose  and  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  a  pompon  variety. 
In  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  is  a  number  of  plants 
quite  smothered  with  flowers,  those  of  the  former 
very  neat  and  rose  in  colour,  those  of  the  latter 
being  pink  and  like  little  balls.  When  grown  freely 
and  not  stopped  too  much,  they  make  delightful 
decorative  plants.  We  noticed  also  in  the  open  a 
charming  bed  of  them  near  the  Palm  house.  The 
edging,  so  to  say,  was  of  the  variety  Miss  Rose, 
and  the  centre  of  the  bed  filled  up  with  the  pom- 
pon kind.  Every  leaf  was  hidden  with  the  mass 
of  bloom. 

Abutilon  vezillarium.  —  This  fine  South 
American  plant  is  even  now  (Nov.  6)  bright  with 
a  number  of  flowers  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
There  is  a  large  plant  against  the  wall  of  the  Vic- 
toria Regia  house,  and  here  it  succeeds  remark- 
ably well,  the  heat  from  within  and  warm  shel- 
tered position  exactly  suiting  it.  Throughout  the 
summer  until  now  the  mass  of  deep  green  leaves 
has  been  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  the  brightly 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  in  this  border  that  the 
Belladonna  Lily  and  other  warmth-loving  plants 
are  at  home.  In  many  gardens  such  things  as 
this  Abutilon  may  be  grown  well  against  the  walls 
of  plant  houses. 

Vallota  purptxrea  one  sometimes  sees  well 
grown,  but  more  often  than  not  it  is  a  failure. 
During  the  past  autumn  we  have  seen  excellent 
specimens,  and  often  in  cottage  windows,  where 
the  plant  is  left  practically  to  itself.  In  a  paper 
read  by  Mr,  O'Brien  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  April  21,  1891,  he  mentions 
that  a  friend  writing  to  him  from  South  Africa, 
as  regards  its  culture,  says:  "Vallota  purpurea 
always  dies  here  if  planted  in  the  open.  The  only 
way  that  we  can  keep  the  plants  alive  is  to 
compress  their  roots  into  a  small  space  either  in 
small  pots  or  among  rocks  or  stones.  They  will 
thrive  by  keeping  them  in  pots  until  the  roots 
burst  the  pots,  and  they  will  flower  profusely." 
This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  the  Vallota  gets  in 
cottage  windows,  not  too  much  warmth,  nor  too 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  soil.  Under  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens  it  is  not  left  sufliciently  alone. 
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BUCKLAND  ABBEY. 

Ancient  buiUlings  of  historical  importance 
justly  absorb  a  large  amount  of  public  interest, 
but  when  a  buiUliug  of  this  kind  is  associated 
not  only  with  well-preserved  relics  of  times 
long  gone  by,  but  also  with  scenery  naturally 
grand  and  beautiful,  this  interest  is  increased. 

Such  a  spot  is  Bucklan<l  Abbey,  formerly 
the  residence  of  that  world-famed  navigator. 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  descendants  of  that 
name  still  hold  possession  of  this  charming 
estate,  with  its  extensive  woodlands,  park  and 
meadows,  situated  near  the  valley  of  the  river 
Tavy  about  six  miles  south  of  Tavistock  (Devon). 
The  ancient  house,  a  portion  of  which  is  de- 
picted in  the  annexed   engraving,  is  at   present 


(Isle  of  Wight),  who  cultivated  the  land,  and, 
besides  their  spiritual  functions,  carried  on 
farming  on  a  large  scale.  The  Cistercian 
monks  sprang  from  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  their  history  has  been  chronicled  by  Brook- 
ing Rowe  in  hia  "  Contributions  to  a  History  of 
the  Cistercian  Houses  of  Devon  "  (Plymouth, 
1878).  A  huge  barn  and  other  buildings  are 
still  almost  as  the  monks  left  them,  and  the 
remaining  witnesses  of  their  industry. 

On  the  landing  of  the  French  in  1339  the 
place  was  fortified,  and  the  battlemented  wall, 
which  still  surrounds  the  abbey  buildings,  pro- 
bably dates  back  to  that  period.  At  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution  in  1538  Buckland  Abbey  was 
spared  the  fate  of  destruction  which  befell  so 
many  other  monasteries,  because  Robert  Tucker, 


traverses  pleasant  meadows,  which  by  the 
recent  formation  of  plantations  have  been  made 
still  more  park-like  in  appearance.  In  a  long 
curve  this  drive  leads  to  the  heavy  oaken  doors 
with  iron  clampings,  supposed  to  be  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  monks.  Passing 
through  this  entrance  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
sloping  square  piece  of  pleasure-ground  an  acre 
or  BO  in  extent  and  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
battlemented  wall  already  referred  to.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  stiff  in  this  pleasure- 
ground,  which,  though  probably  laid  out  several 
centuries  ago,  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  natural 
style.  A  striking  feature  is  the  magnificent 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  many  of  which  are  of 
enormous  size,  though  a  few  of  them  suffered 
severely  during  the   heavy  blizzard  in   March 


Bucklaiid  Alhey,  near  Tavistock,  Devonshire.    Engraved  for  The  Gakden  from  a  photograph  ly  Mr.  Hayman,  Launceston. 


occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  an!  by  the  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Phillips  I  was  not 
only  allowed  a  full  inspection  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  but  I  am  also  indebted  to  this  lady 
for  most  valuable  information  anent  the  history 
of  the  abbey,  of  which  I  will  here  give  a  brief 
summary.  Six  hundred  years  ago  Buckland 
Abbey  was  a  flourishing  monastery  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order.  It  was  the  Countess  Amicia, 
widow  of  Baldwin,  seventh  Earl  of  Devon,  who 
founded  the  abbey,  and  in  the  year  1273 
acquired  the  land  for  that  purpose  from  her 
daughter  Isabella,  Countess  of  Albemarle.  In 
1275  the  deed  was  confirmed  by  the  king 
(Edward  I.).  Meanwhile  the  abbey  and  exten- 
sive farm  buildings  had  been  erected  and  pre- 
pared for  the  monks.  In  128(1  the  foundation- 
deed  was  signed  and  the  abbey  was  colonised 
with  Cistercian  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Quarr 


the  sixteenth  and  hut  abbot,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  accounts 
for  so  many  portions  of  the  venerable  old 
building  being  still  intact  in  spite  of  its  con- 
version into  a  dwelling-house.  In  1541  the 
abbey  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Sir  Richard 
j  Grenville  for  the  sura  of  £233  3s.  4d.,  but  in 
1580  the  abbey  and  lands  were  sold  for  £3400  to 
John  Hele  and  Christopher  Harris,  who  only  a 
few  months  later  conveyed  the  property  to  Sir 
Francis  Drake  of  Armada  fame,  whose  descen- 
dants have  held  possession  of  it  ever  since. 

Such  briefly  is  the  history  of  Buckland 
Abbey,  and  I  wUl  now  describe  its  present 
appearance.  The  mansion  (for  such  it  must 
now  be  called  in  spite  of  its  ecclesiastical 
origin)  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  gently  sloping 
hill  and  is  approached  by  two  drives  through 
the    park.     From    the    south  lodge  the   drive 


1891.  There  are  also  two  very  large  Tulip 
trees  and  good  specimens  of  Pinus  excelsa 
and  Abies  Smithiaua,  with  a  row  of  ancient 
English  Yews  near  the  boundary  wall.  The 
old  house  is  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  before  reaching  the  front  door  depicted 
on  the  engraving,  the  drive  describes  a  bold 
curve  almost  in  a  semi-circle.  The  other 
approach  to  the  house  is  by  the  "  North 
Lodge,"  and  by  a  longer  drive  winding  through 
groups  of  ancient  trees  and  afl'ording  delightful 
views  of  the  wooded  hills  enclosing  the  valleys 
of  the  rivers  Tavy  and  Tamar.  Here  also 
recent  plantations  have  been  added  to  the 
park,  but  so  as  nut  to  mar  the  sct-nery.  This 
drive  terminates  at  what  was  once  the  porter's 
lodge  with  a  well-preserved  picturescpie  old 
watch-tower  close  to  the  front  of  the  mansion. 
A  portion  of  this  is  now  ustd  as  stables,  from 
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which  a  short  tunnel  leads  to  the  house. 
Behind  the  stables  is  a  well-stocked  kitchen 
garden  about  1|  acres  iu  extent,  and  close  to 
the  east  side  of  the  old  abbey  is  the  grand 
old  tithe  barn,  built  entirely  of  stone,  about 
180  feet  in  length  with  a  profusion  of  but- 
tresses and  loop-holes  which  would  suggest  its 
having  once  been  a  useful  stronghold  in  time 
of  battle.  With  the  exception  of  a  new  roof 
this  barn  is  exactly  as  it  was  built  for  the 
monks. 

Returning  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  we  find 
near  the  old  barn  the  remains  of  what  must 
have  been  a  gigantic  Sycamore  tree,  which  un- 
fortunately succumbed  to  the  great  snowstorm 
in  1891.  The  pollard  (now  only  10  feet  or  12 
feet  in  height)  has,  however,  been  reinstated 
in  its  place,  an  Ash  tree  is  growing  from  its 
top,  and  what  the  bulk  of  the  original  tree 
must  have  been  like  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  stump  is  about 
7  feet  or  8  feet  through. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  battlemented  wall  is 
the  "fishing  door,"  leading  from  the  pleasure 
grounds  through  extensive  orchards  to  the 
river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
flower  garden  is  a  small  one  ;  it  is  on  the  south- 
east side,  and  consists  of  a  small  plateau 
reached  by  steps,  and  bordered  on  the  east 
side  by  a  wall  covered  with  Magnolias  and 
various  creepers.  The  flower  beds  are  of  the 
diamond  pattern  and  planted  with  Begonias, 
Calceolarias,  &c.  The  exterior  of  the  house 
itself  is  highly  picturesque.  By  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  buUding  consists  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  original  abbey.  The  tower 
especially  is  well  preserved,  and  no  modern 
architectural  additions  have  been  made  since 
the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  arras  are 
emblazoned  over  the  entrance.  The  north 
front,  which  is  shown  on  the  engraving,  is 
covered  with  Ivies,  Clematises,  Esoallonias, 
Berberis  Darwini  and  Roses.  On  the  south 
side  the  spaces  between  the  Gothic  windows 
are  covered  by  Magnolia,  Passion  Flower,  &c. , 
and  from  the  wide  door  on  this  side  a  good 
view  is  obtained  over  the  lawn,  skirted  by 
pleasant  shady  walks.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
house  and  over  a  small  side  door  is  a  head 
carved  in  stone  supposed  to  represent  the 
foundress  (Amicia). 

Entering  the  house  itself,  the  visitor  is  at 
once  struck  with  its  quaint  antiquity.  The 
hall  is  a  spacious  compartment,  decorated 
with  panels  and  Jacobean  carvings  in  Oak. 
Some  parts  of  the  panelling  are  supposed 
to  be  of  ebony,  but  unfortunately  the  whole 
of  the  woodwork  has  been  painted.  En- 
graved over  the  fireplace  is  the  date  1576, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  assumed  that  it  was  dur- 
ing the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
that  most  of  the  work  of  converting  the  abbey 
into  a  mansion  had  been  completed.  On  a 
side  wall  above  the  panelling  is  a  plaster  cast 
of  a  knight  meditating  over  a  skull  ;  his  war- 
horse  stands  beside  him,  but  he  has  cast  off 
his  armour,  which  is  lying  on  the  ground  before 
him.  Oil  the  opposite  wall  is  the  bust  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  close  beside  it  the  sword 
and  shield  he  used.  Here  is  also  the  drum  he 
had  with  him  on  his  voyage  around  the  world, 
and  another  drum  taken  by  him  in  battle. 
The  old  capitals  and  corbels  of  the  abbey  and 
also  the  arches  supporting  the  tower  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  On  the  north 
side  of  what  was  once  the  nave  of  the  church  is 
"  the  little  vaulted  chamber,"  supposed  to  have 
been  once  a  porch  leading  into  the  cloisters  ; 
here  also  the  ancient  arches  are  beautifully 
preserved.  The  staircase  is  illuminated  by  a 
beautiful    Gothic    window,     whose     delicately  | 


stained  glass  is  presumably  the  same  as  when 
the  monks  left  the  place  several  centuries  ago. 
In  this  staircase  also  hangs  the  portrait  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Valdez,  vice-admiral  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Drake.  Another  celebrated  portrait  hangs  in 
the  dining-room.  It  is  that  of  Sir  Francis 
himself,  painted  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  and 
dated  1590.  The  drawing-room  aflbrds  a  capi- 
tal view  of  the  grounds,  and  is  panelled  in 
Oak  in  the  Jacobean  style.  The  corridor  lead- 
ing to  this  room  is  covered  by  seventeen  large 
engravings  representing  battle  scenes  from  the 
Armada,  and,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  these 
were  published  in  1739  by  John  Pine.  The 
tower  is  almost  intact,  with  the  exception  of 
being  divided  into  several  floors.  On  the 
second  of  these  floors  is  a  large  mantelpiece 
beautifully  executed,  and  representing  the  crest 
and  motto  granted  to  Sir  Francis  in  1581. 

Altogether  Buckland  Abbey  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  relics  of  olden  times,  and  in- 
teresting not  only  to  the  lover  of  picturesque 
scenery,  but  also  to  the  historian  and  the 
archaeologist.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 


Orchids. 


BATEMANNIA  BURTI. 

I  AM  asked  by  "  H.  J."  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
and  others  of  this  section  losing  their  leaves. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  judging 
by  some  of  the  leaves  which  have  been  sent, 
that  it  comes  about  through  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  thrips  which  have  spread  over 
the  plants  through  their  being  kept  in  too  dry 
an  atmosphere.  Your  plants  are  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  unless  they  are  put  into  more 
warmth  and  a  moiater  atmosphere  and  well 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  you  will  stand  a 
chance  of  losing  them  altogether  through  the 
winter  months.  Batemannias  are  usually  con- 
sidered difficult  to  grow  and  unsatisfactory 
when  grown.  The  only  time  that  I  have  seen 
the  plant  called  Batemanuia  Burti  was  when 
exhibited  before  the  Horticultural  Society  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Murrell  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Burnley  Hume,  Wiuterton, 
in  Norfolk.  This  plant,  although  classed  by 
Reichenbach  with  Bitemannia  of  Lindley,  ap- 
pears to  difier  widely  from  the  typical  species, 
and  also  appears  to  difter  quite  as  much  from 
the  genus  Zygopetalum,  mto  which  modern 
authorities  put  it.  The  present  plant,  Bate- 
mannia  Burti,  we  are  told,  grows  naturally  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  forests  in  Costa  Rica, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  traveller  Eudres 
some  twenty-six  years  ago.  It  grows  upon  the 
stems  and  the  branches  of  trees,  but  always  in 
heavy  shade.  The  climate  is  very  equable,  and 
even  in  the  dry  season  the  dew  at  night  is  very 
heavy,  whilst  in  the  wet  season,  we  are  told, 
the  atmosphere  is  "  quite  saturated  with  mois- 
ture," so  that  "  H.  J."  will  see  how  wrong  he 
has  been  in  keeping  his  plants  dry.  Many  per- 
sons, too,  have  from  time  to  time  complained  to 
me  of  this  and  the  nearly  allied  genera,  that 
they  cannot  make  specimen  plants  of  them.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  kinds,  mak- 
ing no  pseudo-bulbs,  are  not  fitted  for  retaining 
their  leaves  to  such  an  extent  as  are  those 
which  have  the  bulbs  to  support  them.  If  they 
are  kept  in  the  Cattleya  house  with  the  plants 
always  in  a  state  of  moisture,  they  will  retain  a 
great  many  of  their  leaves.  In  this  way  they 
are  grown  by  Mr.  Sander.  B.j  Burti  varies 
considerably.  Mr.  Hume's  plant  was  a  very 
beautiful   form.     lb  U  well  figured  by  Walter 


Fitch  in  Warner's  "Select  Orchidaceous  Plants," 
2nd  series,  t.  xxxv.  Another  form  is  figured 
by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the  "  Reichenbachia,"  2nd 
series,  t.  G6,  taken  from  a  plant  in  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Otto  Frojbel,  of  Zurich.  The  latter 
also  is  a  very  fine  form,  yet  very  diflerent 
from  that  previously  named. 

Wm.  Hugh  Go^ver. 


Deudrobium    Phalsenopsis    Schroederia- 

num. — Several  flue  forms  of  this  variety  have  been 
sent  me  by  various  readers.  Some  of  them  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  surprise  at  the  ease  with 
which  it  appears  to  grow  and  the  freedom  witli 
which  it  flowers,  a  feature  which  will  endear  it  to 
the  Orchid  grower  of  the  present  day.  Although 
it  requires  strong  heat,  this  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  magnificent  display  of  bloom.  From 
the  Kev.  E.  Handley's  collection  at  Bath  comes  a 
very  pretty  flower  of  a  rich  magenta,  the  base  of 
the  lip  being  blotched  with  deep  maroon.  Mr. 
Kerslake  says  this  is  the  finest  and  darkest  form 
he  has.  From  C.  Fischer  comes  a  vei-y  large 
flower,  but  its  colours  do  not  recommend  it.  Mr. 
Sander  sends  a  very  bright  magenta  flower,  the  lip 
broad  and  large,  stained  at  the  base  with  maroon. 
I  have  also  from  the  same  gentleman  a  splendid 
light  form  of  the  same  species,  the  flowers  large, 
the  sepals  white,  the  broad  petals  being  also  white 
veined  delicately  with  heliotrope  ;  lip  large,  white, 
stained  at  the  base  with  violet,  having  bold  lines 
of  this  colour  running  out  on  to  the  front  lobe,  the 
side  lobes  flushed  and  streaked  with  magenta  ;  this 
is  a  superb  form.  Yet  another  very  singular  form 
comes  from  Mr.  Ransom,  who  has  charge  of  the 
collection  of  Mr.  T.  Gabriel  at  Palace  Road, 
Streatham  Hill.  This  has  the  sepals  white,  and 
the  petals  and  lip  of  a  rich  magenta.  The  above 
will  show  what  a  number  of  forms  there  are. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  S.othschildianum.— With  this 
remarkably  handsome  Cypripedium  Mr.  J.  Deacon, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Harris,  Bowden  House,  Calne, 
seems  to  be  more  than  usually  successful.  It  is  a 
variety  not  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  easily 
managed,  but  the  photograph  sent  with  this  note 
clearly  depicts  the  healthy  condition  of  the  small 
specimen  under  notice  as  well  as  its  free-flowering 
tendency.  One  remarkable  feature  connected  with 
it  is  that  the  same  plant  which  is  bloomii)g  now 
gave  a  similar  display  in  June  last,  an  instance  I 
presume  by  no  means  common  in  C.  Rothsohildi- 
anam.  It  is  by  no  means  commonly  grown, 
because  its  slow  growth  commands  for  it  a  high 
market  value,  but  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  so  healthy  a  specimen  as  that  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Harris  may  well  be  proud  of  the  same. — 
W.  S. 

*^*  The  photograph  showed  a  small  plant  with 
two  leads,  each  bearing  a  spike  of  bloom.  On  one 
there  were  three  flowers  and  on  the  other  two. 
—Ed. 

Orchids    in   flower    at    Bowden    Houso, 

Calne. — The  present  is  not  the  most  interesting 
time  among  Orchids,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  a, 
floral  display,  but  at  Bowden  House,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  H.  Harris,  on  a  recent  visit  I  noted  amorg 
those  in  flower  the  autumn-flowering  Cattleya 
labiata,  comprising  some  two  dozen  plants,  carry- 
ing from  five  to  nine  blooms  each,  of  great  sub- 
stance and  varied  in  form  as  well  as  colour.  S  ime 
of  these  were  imported,  but  are  now  wonderfully 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Dendrobium  Phalffinopsis 
is  quite  a  feature,  although  the  plants  have  been 
blooming  for  some  weeks  past.  There  is,  too,  such 
a  diversity  of  colour  as  is  not  commonly  found  in 
this  Dendrobe,  some  being  pale  and  delicately 
shaded,  others  richly  coloured.  The  old  leafless 
pseudo-bulbs  on  several  of  the  plants  are  flowering 
freely,  which,  together  with  the  display  from  the 
young  growths,  makes  altogether  an  extensive  and 
varied  show.  Of  other  Orchids  in  bloom  in  this 
interesting  collection  may  be  mentioned  Yanda 
tricolor,  V.  Sanderiana,  Cattleya  Bowringiar a,  Ltelia 
autumnalis,  Lycastes,  represented  by  L.  Skinneri 
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alba,  Cypripedium  grande,  C.  callosum,  C.  Spioer- 
ianam  and  C.  Rothschildiaoum.  C.  grande  is  a 
robust-growing  plant  and  flowers  freely  ;  so  also 
does  C.  Spicerianura.  Odontoglossums  flowering 
now  are  Koezli  and  its  allies  roseum  and  album. 
Calanthes  will  shortly  make  a  good  show,  C. 
Veitchi,  C.  vestita  oculata,  and  C.  vcstita  lutea 
being  the  autumn  sorts  grown  in  goodly  numbers. 
A  large  number  of  O.  Alexandra  are  grown,  some 
being  planted  out  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  beds. 
This  method  restores  unhealthy  plants  to  their 
former  vigour,  and  provides  a  source  for  obtaining 
good  strong  ones  for  placing  in  pots  to  replace  any 
that  may  not  be  thoroughly  satisfactory.  These 
which  are  enumerated  are  only  a  tithe  of  what  are 
cultivated  at  Bowden  House  by  Mr.  J.  Deacon  so 
successfully,  several  houses  being  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  large  healthy  plants  as  well  as  smaller 
importations. — W.  S. 

Cattleya  labiata. — Of  this  species  I  am  in 
receipt  of  several  flowers  from  various  readers.  All 
of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  two  of  them 
only  are  worthy  of  special  commendation.  The 
best  form  is  a  flower  from  the  Hon.  Miss  Winn,  of 
Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  from  a  plant  that 
bloomed  last  year,  and  of  which  I  made  a  note  in 
The  Garden.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  again,  for  it  Is 
a  remarkably  fine  coloured  variety,  coming  well 
up  to  the  original  form,  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  it 
has  not  improved  in  size.  From  the  Rev.  E.  Hand- 
ley,  of  Bath,  also  comes  a  very  handsome  flower  of 
excellent  contour,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  lilac, 
the  whole  of  the  front  lobe  blotched  with  deep 
magenta,  with  a  light  border  round  the  prettily 
frilled  edge.  This  flower,  however,  like  that  of  Miss 
Winn,  wants  size. — G. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — First  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1.SS4,  this  species  has  now  ob- 
tained an  established  position  in  every  Orchid 
collection  of  any  size.  At  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion it  was  hailed  as  especially  useful  on  account 
of  its  flowering  in  October  and  November,  a  time 
when  Cattleya  flowers  are  scarce.  Although  the 
re-discovery  and  importation  of  the  autumn-flower- 
ing form  of  C.  labiata  have  brought  into  cultivation 
a  rival  of  even  greater  merit,  the  two  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  that  its  popularity  need 
not  be  affected.  It  is  very  like  the  older  C.  Skinneri 
in  the  shape  and  colouring  of  its  flowers,  but  that 
species  of  course  flowers  in  spring.  The  stems  are 
9  inches  to  15  inches  high,  bearing  at  the  top  two 
or  three  oblong  leaves.  The  umbellate  racemes 
carry  about  eight  flowers,  each  a  little  over  3 
inches  across  the  sepals.  Although  they  are,  there- 
fore, small  as  Cattleyas  go,  they  lack  nothing  in 
richness  of  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep 
rosy  purple,  the  convolute  lip  being  white  in  the 
throat,  but  with  a  blotch  of  velvety  dark  purple  on 
the  centre.  The  species  is  a  native  of  British 
Honduras. — B. 


one  time  it  was  so  Ecaroe  that  very  few  plants 
were  met  with,  but  this  is  altered  now.  The  flowers 
in  the  best  forms  are  very  large  and  rich  in  colour 
— chestnut-brown  with  bands  of  yellow,  and  it 
kept  dry  they  remain  in  beauty  several  weeks.  Mr. 
Wythes  has  some  really  good  varieties  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  which  display  considerable  variation  in 
colour,  especially  in  the  lip.  The  pure  white  alba 
is  a  lovely  flower,  and  we  hope  it  will  become  more 
common  than  at  present.  Some  good  plants  here 
in  bloom  were  in  contrast  to  the  coloured  forms  of 
this  fine  species.  Cattleya  Bowringiana  was  bloom- 
ing freely  and  is  a  bright  Orchid  at  this  season.  It 
varies  considerably  in  colour,  the  darker  varieties 
being  the  more  striking.  Vanda  teres  is  well  esta- 
blished close  to  the  glass  at  the  sides  of  the  house, 
and  next  year  we  anticipate  a  good  display  of  this 
Orchid,  which  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to  establish 
well.  Sunshine,  moisture  when  growing  and  com- 
parative dryness  in  the  winter  are  the  chief  cul- 
tural details.  In  a  few  days'  time  the  house,  largely 
occupied  with  Calanthes,  C.  Veitchi  in  particular, 
will  be  a  mass  of  colour.  The  rising  stems  are  of 
great  vigour  and  promise  spikes  several  feet  in 
length.  We  hope  fog  will  not  cut  short  their 
beauty.  This  sometimes  happens,  and  C.  Veitchi 
is  one  of  the  first  to  succumb.  It  is  exceedingly 
disappointing  to  see  a  splendid  forest  of  flower- 
spikes,  so  to  say,  spoilt  by  fog,  against  which  there 
is  practically  no  remedy.  The  Pleiones  were  going 
over,  at  least  P.  lagenaria,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  these  Orchids  more  grown.  A  few  panfuls  are 
very  pretty  and  they  are  not  diflicult  to  manage. 
An  objection  urged  against  them  is  the  absence  of 
leaves  at  the  time  of  blooming. 


ORCHIDS  AT  SYON  HOUSE. 

DUBINO  the  past  few  years  the  collection  of  Or- 
chids at  Syon  has  increased  in  interest,  and  several 
houses  are  filled  with  plants  representing  really 
useful  species  and  varieties.  Considerable  trouble 
is  experienced  here  in  the  late  November  and 
winter  davs  from  fog,  which  often  plays  sad  havoc 
with  the  Dowers,  especially  those  of  the  Calanthes. 
When  there  a  few  days  ago  many  kinds  were  in 
bloom,  comprising  a  large  houseful  of  Cjpripedium 
insigne,  previously  noted.  Trichosma  suavis  and 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  wereopening  the  first  flowers. 
This  Masdevallia  is  one  of  the  best  Orchids  an 
amateur  can  grow,  as  it  is  easily  cultivated  and 
produces  a  wealth  of  pure  white  flowers,  very  useful 
to  cut  for  decoration,  whilst  they  remain  long  in 
beauty  either  on  the  plant  or  when  gathered. 
Maxillaria  grandiflora  is  another  good  cool-house 
species  in  bloom  in  this  collection.  It  enjoys  a 
very  cool,  but  moist  temperature.  Amongst  Odon- 
toglossums many  species  and  varieties  might  be 
named,  including,  of  course,  O.  crispum  in  variety, 
but  in  bloom  recently  was  O.  grande,  which  during 
the  past  few  days  has  been  imported  largely.    At 
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Cattleya  aurea. — E.  Jones  sends  mo  two  flowers 
of  this  plant  for  au  opinion.  Thoy  are  remarkably 
good,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  unusual  in  the  mark- 
ings of  either  flower.  No.  1  is  by  far  the  larger  and 
better  form. — W. 

Oattleya  maxima. — From  Sir  W.  Marriott's 
c<_ilk>ctioii  comes  a  large  flower  of  this  species  with  a 
very  dark  and  well  marked  lip  ;  it  also  is  peculiar  in 
having  the  upper  halt  of  the  two  convolute  side  lobes 
pure  white,  which  is  very  striking  when  the  lip  is 
spread  open.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  form 
like  it  before.- — G. 

Oncidium  tigrinum.  —  This  very  beautiful 
plant  is  flowering  very  freely  with  Mr.  Ransom  in 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  T.  Gabriel,  Palace  Road, 
Streatham  Hill.  The  various  plants  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable difference,  but  yet  the  flowers  of  all  of 
the  varieties  have  the  same  delightful  perfume  of 
the  Violet  which  renders  them  most  acceptable. 
The  plants  are  put  into  the  Cattleya  house  to  open 
their  flowers. — W. 

Dendrobium  Ijeeanum. — This  beautiful  spe- 
cies I  think  I  have  noted  on  a  previous  occasion. 
I  now  have  a  remarkably  handsome  flower  from 
Mr.  Sander.  Although  in  growth  it  much  re- 
sembles D.  Phal.Tsnopsis,  with  which  it  grows 
naturally,  and  with  which  it  came  home,  its 
flowers  are  very  different,  the  petals  of  a  rosy- 
purple  hue,  lip  deep  violet,  having  several  raised 
fleshy  plates  on  the  disc,  which  are  fringed ;  the 
front  lobe  is  waved  at  the  edges. — W. 

Dendrobium  Phaleenopsis  Statterianum. 
— This,  although  a  very  elegant  flower,  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  fine  forms  of  the  typical  plant. 
The  present  plant  is  another  of  Mr.  Sander's  intro- 
ductions, but  although  the  flowers  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  typical  plant  they  are  very  rich  in 
colour.  In  the  flowers  now  before  me  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  rosy-purple,  the  lip  of  a  purplish- 
maroon,  becoming  deeper  in  the  throat.  It  likes 
the  warmest  end  of  the  East  Indian  house,  and 
during  the  growing  season  an  abundance  of  water. 
Even  at  the  dullest  and  driest  season  it  should 
have  moisture  enough  given  it  to  prevent  shivel- 
ling.— W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  praestans. — "J.  H."  sends  me  a  very 
fine  flower  of  this  species,  saying  it  is  the  second 


time  it  has  flowered  this  season.  This  is  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  newly-imported  plants,  be- 
cause it  flowers  twice  in  a  state  of  nature  in  the 
twelve  months.  After  plants  have  been  cultivated 
for  a  short  time  they  usually  flower  but  once.  To 
induce  them  to  continue  to  bloom  twice  the  growths 
now  flowering  should  be  finished  up  well,  and  to 
accomplish  this  the  plants  should  be  removed  from 
the  cool  house  to  a  warm  and  light  place  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  The  flowers  now  before  me  are  in 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep  rich  rose  colour ; 
the  trumpet-shaped  lip  overlaps  and  is  very  thick 
and  fleshy,  the  front  lobe  and  the  tips  of  the  side 
lobes  of  a  very  deep  and  rich  purple  with  a  triangu- 
lar white  blotch  in  the  centre ;  the  throat  is  very 
rich  orange. — W. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


ECONOMIC  VEGETABLE  CULTURE. 
Methods  in  vogue  among  growers  of  vegetables 
for  exhibition  are  anything  but  economical,  and 
the  results  are  equally  unsatisfactory  as  far  as 
such  products  are  concerned  when  these  happen 
to  reach  the  kitchen.  Coarse  or  overgrown  ve- 
getables have  been  repeatedly  condemned  in 
these  pages.  As  it  happens,  growers  for  exhibi- 
tion are  not  the  only  offenders  in  the  matter  of 
growing  vegetables  to  a  size  not  calculated  to 
please  either  the  cooka  or  those  whom  they 
serve,  and  it  is  quite  time  methods  of  culture 
were  varied  with  a  view  to  producing  better 
vegetables  at  less  expense  than  formerly.  When 
I  allude  to  the  expense  of  present  methods  of 
production,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  any 
charge  of  extravagance,  recklessness,  or  even  of 
resorting  to  needlessly  expensive  practices  is  in- 
tended. What  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  is  that 
in  very  many  instances  heavier  crops  of  smaller, 
therefore  superior,  vegetables  might  be  had  from 
a  given  breadth  of  ground  without  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production,  the  saving  being 
effected  in  the  labour  bill,  and  tho  gain 
in  weight  and  quality  of  crops  considerable. 
Some  of  the  practices  to  be  advocated 
may  not  be  altogether  the  best  in  the  case  of 
poor  ground  or  light  hungry  soils,  but  would 
answer  well  in  the  majority  of  private  gardens 
the  soil  of  which  Ls  fairly  retentive  and  the  ma- 
nure supply  not  stinted.  If  we  crop  heavUy  and 
closely,  it  follows  that  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  sustain  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  or 
otherwise  the  exhaustion  of  such  important  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  as  phosphates,  potash,  and 
nitrogen,  separately  or  collectively,  must  end 
in  partial  or  complete  failure  of  such  crops  as 
stand  most  in  need  of  them.  When,  however, 
the  manuring  is  heavy  and  constant  and  the 
cropping  comp.aratively  light,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  the  soil  being  actually  poisoned 
with  manure,  and  few  gardeners  need  be  told 
that  good  crops  are  rarely,  if  ever,  taken  from 
manure-sick  ground.  The  best  results,  as 
abundantly  proved  by  market  growers,  attend 
the  practice  of  manuring  heavily,  fairly  fresh 
solid  manure  and  not  washed-out  stuff  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  humus  being  used,  and 
cropping  close  and  heavy. 

If  we  desire  to  grow  extra  large  vegetables, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  crowding  Ls  avoided, 
and  crowding  is  also  objectionable  sometimes 
even  when  only  good  average  produce  is  wanted. 
When,  however,  it  is  seen  that  allowing  so 
much  spac3  favours  coarseness,  why,  if  smaller 
vegetables  are  preferred,  persist  in  the  practice 
of  over-thinning  or  wide  planting  f  What  gar- 
dener has  not  had  a  good  object  lesson  in  the 
shape  of  Savoys  left  in  the  seed  bed  after  what 
were  wanted  for  pulling  out  had  been  duly 
drawn?  Unless  lift  very  thickly  or  raised  on 
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the  poorest  of  poor  ground,  these  sprawling 
plants,  left  most  probably  without  any  thought 
of  their  doing  any  good,  will  yet  form  excellent 
small  hearts  superior  in  (juality,  it  may  be,  to 
any  obtained  with  very  much  more  labour  and 
expense  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  Savoys  with  excellent  hearts  pressing 
against  each  other  all  round,  more  being  ob- 
tained from  a  bed  G  feet  square  than  is  often 
cut  from  three  times  that  space  of  ground. 
Large  hard,  much-blanched  hearts  of  Savoys  are 
not  good  eating  ;  whereas  the  neat,  moderately 
firm,  partially  blanched  hearts  and  which  can 
be  cooked  whole  are  not  surpassed  or  scarcely 
equalled  for  mildness,  tenderness,  or  delicacy 
of  flavour  by  any  other  kind  of  winter  green 
vegetable.  Instead,  therefore,  of  planting  them 
so  far  apart  it  would,  as  a  rule,  answer  far 
better  to  either  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  rows 
where  most  of  the  plants  that  come  up  are  to 
remain,  or  else  put  them  out  closer  together. 
One  foot  apart  each  away  is  ample  for  the  Tom 
Thumb  section,  1.5  inches  for  the  Early  Ulm 
and  Dw.arf  Curled,  and  18  inches  for  the  Drum- 
head, rather  less  space  in  each  instance  being 
allowed  when  the  seed  is  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  grow.  The  ordinary  Cabbage  again  is 
very  frequently  grown  far  too  large  to  be  good. 
The  neat  little  hearts  produced  by  the  small 
quick-growing  varieties,  including  those  treated 
as  Coleworts,  are,  I  find,  always  preferred  on 
the  dining-table— in  fact,  when  nothing  but 
large  close  Cabbages  are  forthcoming  there  is 
no  further  demand  for  them.  Just  novr  we 
have  a  great  abundance  of  green  vegetables, 
but  of  nothing  am  I  so  proud  as  a  great  breadth 
of  Little  Gem  and  London  Rosette  Cabbages. 
These  were  raised  late  in  July  and  duly  planted 
out  1  foot  apart  each  way.  As  yet  they  are 
scarcely  forward  enough  to  cut,  nor  do  we  want 
them,  as  any  quantity  of  pretty  little  hearts  are 
being  cut  from  the  plants  left  thickly  in  the 
seed  bed.  The  seed  was  sown  in  long  drills 
drawn  i)  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  left  about 
4  inches  apart.  EUam's  and  other  good  varie- 
ties that  do  not  attain  a  large  size,  the  seed  of 
which  was  sown  about  the  middle  of  July, 
have  been  put  out  in  succession  to  Onions, 
the  distance  apart  being  15  inches  each  way, 
and  although  somewhat  forward,  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate many  failures.  Those  left  in  the 
seed-beds  will  also  most  probably  do  good  ser- 
vice. 

Borecoles,  again,  are  often  grown  too  strongly 
— at  any  rate,  such  has  been  the  case  with  me 
repeatedly.  Fully-grown  tops  or  hearts  of 
Scotch  or  curled  Kale  are  what  are  most  pre- 
ferred, but  these  are  liable  to  be  badly  damaged 
by  snow  and  frosts,  while  those  that  have  been 
left  more  thickly  in  the  long  rows  where  raised 
have  not  been  injured  in  the  least.  The  ques- 
tion is,  therefore,  whether  it  is  not  more  eco- 
nomical to  either  sow  the  seed  where  the  plants 
are  to  grow,  arranging  the  rows  2  feet  apart 
and  thinning  out  to  1  foot  apart,  than  to  trans- 
plant from  seed-beds  and  allow  very  much  niore 
room.  Sowing  the  Asparagus  or  Buda  Kale 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain  has  always 
answered  well  with  me,  this  being  done  after 
ground  has  been  cleared  of  second  early  Pota- 
toes, and  the  plants  left  about  0  inches  apart. 
Lettuces  and  Endive  sown  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain  are  more  often  than  not  over- 
thinned.  Supposing  the  rows  are  1  foot  apart, 
if  the  plants  are  left  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
apart  they  wUl  grow  quite  large  enough,  the 
Lettuce  hearts  being  close  and  good,  while  the 
Endive  becomes  self-blanching.  In  very  many 
instances  Carrots,  Onions  and  Parsnips  are 
over  thinned,  large  roots  not  keeping  so  well  as 
the  smaller    ones,  and  are  certainly  the    least 


preferred  by  all  good  cooks.  The  large  varie- 
ties of  Beet,  and  the  Turnip-rooted  in  particu- 
lar, should  not  be  given  very  much  room,  or 
they  become  too  coarse,  and  even  Turnips 
"  bulb  "  fairly  well  when  left  growing  not  more 
than  4  inches  apart  in  rows  15  inches  asunder. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers 
are  among  the  subjects  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
crowd  in  the  least,  though  the  owners  of  small 
gardens  might  yet  try  what  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  economising  space.  I  have  seen 
really  good  crops  of  the  first-named  obtained 
by  sowing  the  seed  on  iirm,  but  not  very  poor 
ground  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  leaving  the  plants 
18  inches  asunder.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
redundancy  of  leaves,  and  no  failure  of  the 
sprouts  "  buttoning  "  properly.  Broccoli  is  an 
uncertain  vegetable  under  almost  any  form  of 
culture,  and  is  not  therefore  worthy  of  much 
space  being  devoted  to  it  in  small  gardens.  It 
is  particularly  liable  to  destruction  by  frosts  if 
"long  in  the  leg,"  hence  the  necessity  of  plenty 
of  room  as  well  as  a  firm  root-run.  A  good 
supply  of  small  early  hearts  can  be  had,  how- 
ever, by  sowing  the  seed  of  Veitch'g  Autumn 
Protecting  and  other  early  varieties  thinly  in 
rows  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  autumn 
Cauliflowers  being  similarly  treated.  My  plants 
of  both  kinds  are  usually  raised  in  long  rows 
from  9  inches  to  1  foot  apart,  and  unless  badly 
wanted  for  the  principal  breadths  some  are  left 
about  1  foot  apart.  This  season  a  capital  lot 
of  neat  hearts  has  been  cut  from  these  cheaply 
grown  plants,  and  gave  as  m  uch  or  more  satis- 
faction as  any  cut  from  stronger  plants.  There 
is  no  economy  in  crowding  Globe  Artichokes, 
only  those  given  good  room  and  not  starved 
in  any  way  being  really  profitable.  Nor  ought 
either  Peas,  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes  and  Potatoes  to  be  allowed  to 
smother  each  other,  this  being  the  reverse  of 
economical.  W.  I. 


A  remedy  for  the  Carrot  grub. — When 
walking  through  the  gardens  at  Gunton  Park  last 
September  ray  attention  was  drawn  to  an  extra 
fine  crop  of  Carrots  growing  upon  a  long  west 
border.  Mr.  Allan  informed  me  that  in  early  sum- 
mer, as  soon  as  growth  had  well  commenced,  the 
whole  border  was  severely  attacked  by  the  Carrot 
grub,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  Carrot  foliao;e 
flagged.  Being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
crop,  he  had  a  bushel  of  lime  and  one  of  soot 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  100  gallons  ot 
water.  The  mixture  was  well  stirred  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  night,  after  which  the  border  re- 
ceived a  thorough  soaking  with  the  clear  water 
from  the  tub  through  a  rosed  watering-pot.  The 
result  was  a  complete  destruction  of  the  grub. 
Growth  recommenced,  and  at  the  time  ot  my  visit 
the  crop  was  a  credit  to  the  grower.  Such  a  simple, 
cheap,  and  effectual  remedy  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
widely  known. — J.  Crawford. 

The  Onion  maggot. — The  Garden  being 
always  a  week  old  when  it  reaches  me  will  explain 
delay  in  noticing  "  A.  Y.'s "  communication  re- 
specting the  Onion  maggot.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  that  the  pest  feeds  on  any  other  vege- 
table but  the  Onion,  and  no  one  but  "  A.  Y."  has 
ever  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  does.  Whether  the 
fly  does  or  does  not  visit  the  Cabbage  bed,  or  the 
grub  feeds  on  the  roots,  as  "  A.  Y."  imagines  (p. 
379),  is  of  little  consequence,  as  no  one  but  he 
would  think  of  an  old  Cabbage  bed  tor  Onions.  We 
in  this  part  manage  to  get  another  crop,  such  as 
Peas  or  Celery,  from  the  old  Cabbage  plot  before 
we  want  to  get  the  Onions  in.  "  A.  Y."  draws 
wrong  conclusions  from  the  act  of  the  grubs  quit- 
ting the  lime  and  the  paraflin,  as  stated  by  me.  It 
was  not  from  any  dislike  to  either  of  them  that 
they  hastened  away,  but  they  retreated  from  a 
desire  to  get  to  their  hiding-place  and  their  feeding 
ground,  for  the  grubs  experienced  no  incovenience 
when   an   Onion  containing  some  was  dipped  in 


paraffin  ;  at  any  rate  they  showed  no  desire  to 
escape.  If  there  is  any  cure,  as  Mr.  Burrell  says 
(page  ■•T-^),  it  must  be  applied  to  the  plant 
and  not  to  the  soil.  Even  the  application  of 
paraffin  to  the  growing  plant,  on  which  "  A.  Y." 
lays  so  much  stress,  is  a  questionable  preventive, 
as  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  tops,  and  its  odour  is 
so  evanescent,  that  there  is  very  little  trace  of  it  in 
a  few  hours  after  it  is  applied.  Wherein,  then,  lie 
the  distasteful  or  the  obnoxious  properties  of  the 
paraffin  to  the  Onion  fly  ?— W.  P.  R.,  Preston. 


Flower   Garden. 


TRANSVAAL  GARDENING. 
To  THE   Editor   of   The    Garden. 

Sir, — Pretoria  is  the  capital  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic,  perhaps  better  known  to  Euro- 
peans as  the  Transvaal,  and  is  situated  in  about 
25°  45'  2"  S.  latitude  and  28°  11'  30"  E.  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  The  height  above  sea  level  is 
about  4460  feet.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  a 
population  of  about  COCO,  most  of  whom  are  of 
British  or  British  colonial  origin,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  Germans,  Hollanders,  French, 
and  Swiss,  and  a  good  many  Hindoos  from 
various  parts  of  British  India.  The  town  lies 
in  a  vaUey  having  a  gentle  slope  to  the  eastward 
until  the  Aapies  River,which  forms  the  boundary 
on  that  and  the  north  side,  is  reached.  The 
soil  varies  from  a  shallow,  but  fertile  gravel  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  town  to  a  rich  alluvium 
composed  of  decomposed  shale  with  a  gravelly 
sub-soil.  The  climate  is  very  variable,  and 
would  lead  an  English  gardener  to  despair  of 
doing  anything  with  those  objects  which  he  loves 
so  dearly.  In  the  winter  season,  which  lasts  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August, 
wo  have  seldom  a  drop  of  rain,  and  while  the 
temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day  frequently 
stands  at  80°  Fahr. ,  in  the  night  the  thermo- 
meter shows  several  degrees  of  frost.  These 
extremes  of  temperature,  however,  are  by  no 
means  so  destructive  to  vegetable  life  as  might 
be  supposed.  We  are  not  able  to  do  much  to 
shelter  our  plants,  as  conservatories  and  green- 
houses are  not  at  present  available.  The  chief 
feature  of  Pretoria  is  that  nearly  every  house 
has  a  garden  ranging  from  a  quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  gardens  of 
larger  proportions  in  the  outskirts  an  area 
of  two  to  five  acres.  Generally  speaking, 
Roses  are  cultivated  with  great  success,  as 
the  conditions  appear  to  be  very  favourable. 
Many  of  our  rosarians  have  collections  of  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties, 
and  can  make  a  brave  display  at  our  flower  and 
agricultural  shows.  Last  year  about  the  end 
of  October  we  had  a  show  of  Roses  which  your 
nurserymen  would  have  found  it  hard  to  beat, 
whether  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
or  their  variety.  I  was  able  to  stage  thirty-six 
high-class  blooms,  and  obtained  a  second  prize 
for  them,  although  I  had  made  no  particular 
preparation  for  the  show.  Wliere  you  limit  the 
number  of  blooms  to  two  or  three  dozen  for  the 
professional  gardener  we  do  not  consider  it  un- 
duly taxing  our  amateurs  to  stage  the  same 
number,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  gentle- 
men from  England  that  our  displays  would  have 
been  considered  first-rate  at  your  best  shows.  M 
We  have  another  show  coming  on  on  the  ■ 
eighteenth  of  next  month,  the  prize  list  of 
which  I  send  herewith,  so  that  you  will  be  able 
to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  class  of  Roses  ■ 
most  popular  with  us.  ■ 

But  Roses  are  not  the  only  objects  of  the        i; 
gardener's  attention  here.    Carnations,  Pansies, 
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and  Fuchsias  aro  also  in  favour.  Tlie  first- 
namod  grow  woudurfully  well  with  us,  and  aro 
laden  with  liloom  for  many  weeks  in  the  year. 
Some,  indeed,  scarcely  go  out  of  bloom  during 
the  whole  year.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  some  established  Carnations  have  hundreds 
of  flowers  upon  them  during  the  height  of  the 
blooming  season.  Tufted  Pansies  do  not  do  so 
well,  as  the  climate  is  too  dry  during  the  winter 
for  them,  but  where  a  little  shade  and  plenty 
of  water  can  be  afforded  they  are  as  fine  as  you 
get  them  in  your  gardens.  Of  course  the  Car- 
nations and  Pansies  are  generally  raised  from 
seed,  and  conseciuently  are  not  named,  however 
fine  in  quality  they  may  be.  Verbenas  grow 
like  weeds.  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens  give  no 
trouble  under  the  shade  of  a  verandah,  but 
Calceolarias  are  not  suited  for  the  climate  and 
such  rough-audready  gardening  as  we  bestow 
upon  most  things.  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to 
how  Japanese  Lilies  will  do  here.  I  imported 
a  good  variety  a  year  ago,  but  none  of  them 
have  llowered  yet ;  indeed,  nearly  all  remained 
dormant  in  the  ground  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
are  now  only  beginning  to  show  signs  of  life. 
L.  auratum  is  just  coming  through,  and  L.  lan- 
cifolium  varieties  have  only  grown  about  4 
inches  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding that  they  were  planted  early  last 
November  and  had  all  the  forcing  of  the  sum- 


it  Is  exactly  like  the  parent  plant,  but  the  largest 
flowers  now  on  it  measure  nearly  7  inches  across, 
while  earlier  ones  have  been  larger.  There  is 
nothing  heavy  or  lumpy-looking  about  them,  as  the 
stems  are  slender  and  the  discs  characteristically 
small,  being  only  I J  in.  in  diameter  in  the  largest 
Mowers  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  looking  black 
from  a  short  distance,  and  makinsj  it  a  very  strik- 
ing object.  If  the  break  can  be  perpetuated  it  will 
take  the  place  of  the  common  Sunflower  to  a  great 
extent,  as  flowers  of  the  latter,  even  if  of  no  greater 
diameter,  look  lumpy  and  less  graceful  by  the  side 
of  the  new  one,  and  the  plants  bear  no  comparison 
with  it  for  length  of  season  and  freedom  of  flower- 
ing. Only  a  small  quantity  of  seed  has  been  saved 
from  this  plant,  as  it  seems  to  be  naturally  shy  in 
setting  its  seeds.  This  of  course  lengthens  the 
flowering  period.  Similar  breaks  may  have  occurred 
before,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  them, 
though  plants  of  the  type  sometimes  vary  .slightly 
in  height  and  size  of  flower,  but  to  nothing  like  the 
same  extent.— J.  C.  Tallack. 


NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM. 

Heke  is  a  little  picture  which  tells  very  plainly 
the  story  of  the  Nelumbium  naturalised  in  the 
Northern  United  States — in  New  Jersey,  in 
fact,  where  the  frosts  in  winter  are  more  severe 
than  they  are  in  England,  and  yet  not  so  severe 
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Nelumhium  speciosum  naturalised  in  New  Jersey. 


mer  weather  and  abundance  of  rain.  The  same 
has  occurred  with  Lilie.s  of  the  Valley,  which 
are  only  now  beginning  to  show  through  the 
ground.  Begonia  Rex  in  aU  varieties  is  a  great 
favourite  here,  and  it  thrives  well  without 
much  trouble.  Tha  unusually  heavy  frosts  of 
last  winter  have,  however,  tried  the  plants  con- 
siderably. Tuberous  Begonias  are  coming  into 
fashion,  and  several  very  fine  varieties  are  to  be 
found  in  many  houses.  Primulas  are  of  easy 
culture  from  seed  grown  here,  but  1  have  had 
very  many  disappointments  in  raising  plants 
from  imported  seed.  With  seed  of  my  own 
saving  of  two  and  three  years  old  I  have  no  difii- 
culty  in  getting  yonng  plants,  so  that  I  infer 
the  seed  sent  out  to  Africa  is  not  so  fresh  as  it 
should  be  to  secure  germination. 

Pretoria.  Hortus. 


A  new  break  in  Sunflowers— In  a  garden 
near  here  a  new  and  what  promises  to  be  a  valu- 
able break  in  annual  Sunflowers  has  occurred. 
Seed  was  saved  last  year  from  some  plants  of  that 
excellent  variety  known  as  the  New  Miniature,  and 
among  the  produce  of  this  seed  (which  came  true 
in  all  but  this  solitary  case)  one  plant  grew  away 
rapidly  and  developed  into  a  very  fine  and  sliowy 
specimen  over  0  feet  in  height  tliat  lias  bloomed 
very  freely  all  the  summer  through,  and  still,  at 
the  end  ot  October,  has  dozens  of  flowers  on  it.  In 
all  its  parts,  except  for  size  of  flowers  and  leave.«, 


as  to  be  injurious  to  the  Nelumbium  when 
planted  in  2  feet  of  water.  We  hear  from 
visitors  to  the  States,  as  well  as  from  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  how  large  a  place  this  and 
other  Water  Lilies  fill  in  the  outdoor  gardening 
there,  even  the  most  tropical  species  being  a 
success  with  a  little  simple  contrivance  to  afford 
artificial  heat  to  the  water  in  spring  and  autumn. 
There  is  a  long  account  of  Nelumbiums  in  TuE 
Garden,  Vol.  XLIII.  (p.  4('>2),  with  a  picture 
of  N.  speciosum,  to  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  water  plants  should  refer.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  Nelumbium  should  not 
be  made  a  feature  in  our  ponds,  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry  might  grow  it  in  his  water  garden  at 
Fota,  and  it  might  also  be  tried  in  South  Wales 
and  Cornwall.  The  probability  is  that  failure 
at  the  start  has  convinced  those  who  have 
tried  to  grow  Nelumbiums  out  of  doors  in  this 
country  that  the  conditions  were  unfavourable  ; 
whereas,  the  difficulty  generally  experienced  in 
transplanting  them,  even  nnder  glass,  is  most 
likely  the  cause  of  failure.  There  are  not  a 
few  clever  ctiltivators  who  cannot  establish  the 
Nelumbium  in  their  indoor  aquaria.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  once  it  gets  hold  it  takes  care  of 
itself.  Seeds  sown  in  baskets  of  soil  and  sunk 
in  a  warm  corner  of  a  sunny  pond  out  of  the 
reach  of  birds  would  grow,  and  the  baskets 
could  be  transferred  to  permanent  positions  in 


the  following  year.  Good  roots  may  be  pur- 
chased from  Japanese  growers,  but  they  ought 
to  bo  established  in  pots  or  baskets  in  Japan 
before  being  sent  over.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  urgo  tho  claims  of  the  Nelumbium 
in  order  to  its  becoming  a  feature  with  us. 
The  Americans  have  succeeded  in  adding 
it  to  their  popular  garden  plants  even  to  tha 
extent  of  naturalising  it,  acres  of  it  occur- 
ring in  the  water  meadows  in  some  States,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  as  much  in  some  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, got  a  plant  from  Kow  a  few  years  iigo, 
planl^ed  it  in  a  submerged  meadow  and  it  now 
covers  acres,  the  accompanying  woodcut  being 
from  a  photograph  of  this  most  successful  ex- 
periment. VV.  W. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Oxalis  lobata. — After  having  been  brown  or 
invisible  most  of  the  summer,  this  little  species 
becomes  green  and  pushes  forth  its  abundant 
orange-yellow  flowers  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October.  It,  therefore,  at  this  late  season  pre- 
sents all  the  freshness  and  brightness  of  a  spring 
plant.  It  is  at  most  but  a  few  inches  high,  and  the 
flowers  but  slightly  crop  out  of  the  short  tufts  of 
delicate  pale  green  leaves.  I  daresay  it  is  a  plant 
that  should  be  protected  in  some  gardens,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  one  of  the  kinds  better  for  being  left 
in  the  ground  the  year  round.  On  a  sunny  bank 
of  black,  somewhat  dry  soil  it  remains  out  with 
me  from  year  to  year  without  protection,  and  I 
should  say  it  would  be  fairly  safe  in  any  garden 
of  moderately  light  soil  if  planted  at  a  depth  of  5 
inches  or  6  inches.  I  would  suggest  one  way  ot 
planting  it  for  effect,  and  that  is  between  the 
shorter  varieties  ot  Erica  vulgaris  ;  the  foliage 
effect  is  good  from  the  sharp  contrast  ot  dull 
green  to  pale  apple-green,  and  the  tufts  of  Erica 
are  ample  protection  for  the  little  tubers  in  the 
severest  weather.  Those  who  know  the  plant  will 
readily  imagine  the  pretty  effect  it  has  among 
Heaths. 

Helianthus  (Harpalium)  rigidas.  —  The 
kind  now  in  flower  is  not  the  typical  plant,  but  a 
capital  variety  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  occurred 
here  naturally.  It  resembles  the  type  in  all  ways 
excepting  that  it  is  a  little  taller  and  its  flowers  or 
heads  are  fuller  as  regards  the  ray  florets ;  in 
short,  it  is  a  semi-double  flower.  Then  it  begins 
to  flower  in  early  August  and  never  stops  until 
severe  frosts  come ;  whereas  the  older  plant  stops 
flowering  and  gets  quite  brown  by  the  middle 
of  September.  One  more  good  point  is  that  its 
root-stems  do  not  run  to  such  great  distances  as 
those  of  the  presumed  parent.  My  plant  is  now 
simply  grand  ;  it  is  (J  feet  across,  and  it  keeps  com- 
pact, and  has  kept  in  its  place  for  four  years.  I 
not  only  consider  this  a  better  plant  and  the 
flowers  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  older  H. 
rigidus,  but  I  find  it  by  far  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  Sunflowers. 

Aster  NovaB-AnglisB  roseus.— This,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  name,  belongs  to  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  distinct  species  of  Michaelmas  Daisy. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  species,  and  the 
varieties  may  be  identified  by  the  colour  of  the 
heads. 

Stokesia  cyanea. — This  handsome  and  by  no 
means  common  plant  is  likely  to  reward  those  this 
season  who  have  persisted  in  its  cultivation. 
Usually  it  is  so  extremely  late  in  flowering  as  to 
be  practically  in  these  northern  parts  a  flowerless 
plant.  It  is  proved,  however,  by  the  weather  con- 
ditions of  the  past  summer  that  it  only  needs 
hastening  on  by  more  sunshine,  when  it  may  flower 
freely  with  or  slightly  before  the  Michaelmas 
D.aisies.  The  habit  ot  the  plant  and  its  bold 
and  singular  flowers  all  stamp  it  as  a  subject 
worth  having.  I  believe  that  our  more  southern 
friends,  especially  those  who  grow  it  on  the  lime 
or  chalk,  may  fairly  well  rely  on  it  as  an  ea.ly 
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autumn  bloomer.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  species, 
but  better  in  several  respects  for  being  deeply 
planted. 

Saxifraga  Mertensiana. — I  have  as  yet  had 
no  caufe  for  great  love  for  this  plant.  I  have  grown 
it  about  six  years,  but  never  yet  flowered  it.  I  am 
aware  that  this  might  not  be  saying  much  had  I 
not  changed  it  about,  but  I  have  done  so,  and  still 
I  neither  get  flowers  nor,  what  is  practically  the 
same,  much  vigour  of  growth.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
naturally  small  species,  but,  even  allowing  for 
that,  the  plant  does  not  get  on.  It  has  the  very 
annoying  habit  of  beginning  to  grow  in  the  autumn 
months,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  fresh  leaves  are 
injured  by  the  early  frosts.  This,  some  would  say, 
is  only  another  way  of  describing  it  as  anon-hardy 
plant.  That,  however,  is  scarcely  correct,  because 
I  have  grown  it  quite  exposed  these  six  years  and 
the  corms  never  seem  to  suffer  with  cold,  and  in 
their  way  do  make  foliage  strongest  in  the  autumn, 
and  after  being  nipped  and  killed  down  in  the 
winter,  a  more  feeble  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 

Polemoaium  humile. — At  the  present  time 
the  bronzy  yellow  foliage  of  this  little  species  or 
variety,  whichever  it  may  be,  is  most  attractive, 
resembling  coloured  Spleenworts.  It  may  be  that 
the  hot  summer  has  something  to  do  with  this 
pretty  feature  ;  still  the  fact  remains.  At  all  times 
it  is  a  dainty  plant,  very  superior  to  P.  repens, 
which  often  passes  for  it. 

Dictamnus  gig'antea. — Whence  comes  this 
specific  name  and  why  ?  I  have  just  been  reading 
a  description  of  the  plant,  evidently  by  a  careful 
observer,  and  he  speaks  of  seeing  well-grown  and 
long-established  plants  2  feet  high ;  but  I  see  no- 
thing in  the  description  that  does  not  apply  fully 
and  strictly  to  the  type.  I  have  suspected  the 
gigantea  for  two  years.  I  got  a  plant  three  years 
ajo  under  the  name  from  Germany,  and  to  the  pre- 
sent I  have  seen  nothing  about  it  differing  from 
the  old  species,  D.  Fraxinella.  My  old  plants  of 
Fraxinella  invariably  reach  a  stature  of  2  feet  and 
sometimes  3  feet.  In  the  summer  of  1892  they 
were  fully  3  feet  high,  evidently  enjoying  the  wet 
season.  If  there  are  really  special  features  about 
p.  gigantea,  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  the 
inormation. 

Veronica  Hectori.— My  oldest  plants  of  this 
are  now  truly  beautiful,  their  rudimentary  and 
imbricated  leaves  imparting  a  cord-like  apjiear- 
ance  to  the  forking  branches  which  fairly  shine 
with  a  golden  brightness.  The  puny  shrub  of  but 
4  inches  to  G  inches  is  so  distinct  and  quaint  as  to 
be  beyond  description,  and  to  gain  an  idea  of  its 
form  and  charms  it  must  be  seen.  Singular  as 
many  of  the  late  arrivals  of  this  shrubby  class  are, 
aping  mostly  the  conifer  tribe,  this  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all,  and  also,  though  a  slow  grower, 
perhaps  the  hardiest  of  the  batch. 

Eremurus  robustus. — This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  strongest  growers  and  hardiest  of  the  genus, 
and  I  think  that  it  does  not  take  quite  so  long  to 
obtain  a  flowering  specimen  from  seed  as  we  sup- 
posed it  necessarily  would  a  few  years  ago.  I 
know  several  instances  oi  plants  flowering  con- 
siderably under  the  age  of  seven  years.  After  the 
second  or  third  year  the  plants  make  rapid  pro- 
gress, quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the 
first  year  or  two,  which  can  be  easily  understood 
when  we  allow  for  the  root  habit.  After  the 
second  year  the  radiating  roots  increase  in  num- 
bers, so  that  the  progress  of  the  plant  afterwards 
is  commensurate  with  the  root  growth. 

Areaaria  norvegica.— This  Moss-like  Sand- 
wort is  remarkable  for  its  shining  character  and 
pleasing  deep  green  shade.  Though  but  an  inch 
high,  it  stands  out  distinctly  as  perhaps  the 
freshest  and  neatest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  winter 
cushion  plant.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  find  the 
Sandworts  of  much  value  for  their  flowers  alone ;  it 
is  the  combined  characters  of  the  plant  and  espe- 
cially the  habit  that  fit  them  for  gardens  or 
rockeries. 

Sagina  Boydi.— This,  I  believe,  will  become  a 
favourite  plant  for  decorating  rockeries  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Aj-ijnaria  just  noted.  It  is  a  charm- 


ing little  thing,  found,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Boyd  on 
the  Scotch  hills.  Evidently  a  very  distinct  va- 
riety. 

Veronica  loganoides.— This  is  another  pretty 
and  very  distinct  form  of  the  dwarf  conifer-like 
section.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  green,  and  the 
minute  leaves,  like  the  merest  bracts,  are  sharply 
recurved.  I  suppose  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  speak 
of  these  Veronicas  in  regard  to  their  leaf  form=,  or 
until  the  plants  have  become  well  acclimatised,  for 
we  have  proved  that  according  to  the  way  in  which 
a  plant  may  have  been  raised  it  assumes  a  given 
habit ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  raise  a  plant  from  a 
cutting  in  a  warm  house,  it  may  be  somewhat 
drawn  and  the  leaves  longer  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  raised  out  of  doors.  This  we  know  is 
common,  but  the  singular  thing  in  these  Veronicas 
is  that  for  years  a  plant  will  go  on  giving  evidence 
in  its  habit  of  its  special  treatment  in  its  infancy. 
I  can  point  to  many  instances  of  this  kind,  and 
can  show  examples  with  such  kinds  as  lyco- 
podioides,  salicornioides,  Armstrongi,  Hectori  and 
cupressioides.  So  different  are  some  of  those 
plants  from  the  cause  mentioned,  that  I  would  not 
have  believed  in  their  identity  had  I  not  known 
all  the  facts. 

OBtrowskia  magnifica.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Ewbnnk 
has  kindly  informed  me  of  his  experience  with 
this  at  Ryde,  and  as  I  esteem  the  hint  as  very 
valuable,  I  produce  it  now — being  exactly  season- 
able, and  that  in  the  double  sense  of  either  plant- 
ing new  roots  or  placing  protectors  over  old  roots. 
The  treatment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ewbank  is  the 
drying  off  the  roots  in  summer  like  Oncocyclus 
Iris,  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  glass  shelter  open 
at  the  sides.  This  is  said  to  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  with  this  plant.  I  know  the  plant  to 
be  capable  of  enduring  its  share  of  cold,  even  in 
Yorkshire,  so  that  we  need  not  suppose  the  Isle  of 
Wight  climate  has  much  to  do  with  results  in  that 
respect,  that  is  of  cold. 

Aster  cordifolius  Diana  =  Photograph. — A 

plant  of  this  given  me  by  the  raiser,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dod,  has  been  glorious  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  it  seems  capable  of  sustaining  its  beauty  for 
yet  two  weeks  more.  Like  the  other  varieties  of 
this  species,  the  flowers  are  very  small,  but  the 
two  features  of  beauty  in  this  case  are  its  enormous 
panicles  and  the  delicate,  very  pale  lilac  or  mauve 
flowers.  With  me  it  is  5  feet  high.  Nothing 
could  be  more  useful  than  short  sprigs  (which  may 
be  picked  by  the  score  from  the  enormous  clusters 
and  never  missed)  for  bouquet  or  table  work.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Dod,  up  to  the  Aster  conference 
date,  spoke  of  the  plant  by  the  name  "  Photograph." 
Now  we  shall  recognise  it  by  its  new  name  Diana. 
It  has  the  merit  also,  like  all  the  varieties  of  cordi- 
folius, of  not  running  at  the  root. 

ICorina  longifolia. — At  present  one  of  the 
brightest  bits  of  blossom  in  the  garden  is  to  be 
seen  on  a  plant  abnormally  late.  As  is  well  known, 
this  Thistle-like  plant  produces  a  long  succession 
of  flowers  in  whorls,  opening  velvety  white,  turn- 
ing to  clear  rose,  and  dying  off  vermilion.  I  merely 
mention  it,  though  a  well-known  plant,  because 
I  think  it  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves 
to  be. 

Morina  Coulteri. — I  cannot  find  by  my  notes 
how  this  plant  came  into  my  possession,  but  I 
think  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  I  have  possessed 
it  three  years,  possibly  from  seed.  Has  anyone 
flowered  it  ?  If  so,  what  are  its  merits,  and  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  longifolia  ?  That  it  is  distinct, 
though  not  much  in  foliage,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  remained  so  long  flowerless.  Such 
negative  evidence  may  not  be  much  to  go  by,  but 
it  often  puts  us  on  the  right  track  for  useful  con- 
clusions. I  also  imagine  that  I  see  a  difference  in 
the  foliage.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  my  plants  the 
foliage  is  longer  than  that  of  M.  longifolia,  but 
that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  plants 
of  three  years'  growth  that  have  never  flowered 
may  have  stronger  leaves  than  that  of  other  plants 
that  have  bloomed. 

Campanula  muralis  (Bavarian  var  ) — This  is 
a  variety  showing  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction.  Not  only  is  the  plant  more  vigorous,  but 


its  flowers  are  brighter,  bigger,  and  produced  all 
summer  and  up  to  the  present  time  in  profusion. 
Compared  with  the  type,  it  is  thus  seen  to  be 
more  useful. 

Aster  alpinnB  speciosus. — What  is  this  by 
description  ?  Who  raised  it  and  authorised  the 
name,  and  when  was  it  raised  ?  The  fact  is  it  is 
a  most  distinct  and  splendid  plant  by  contrast 
with  the  type,  and  there  are  already  signs  of 
disputes  as  to  its  identity  and  origin,  and  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  other  varieties  of  the  alpine 
Aster  are  going  under  this  name.  Personally,  I 
believe  that,  distinct  as  the  plant  is,  similar  ones 
may  be  had.  Now  that  plants  are  being  largely 
raised  from  seed  of  the  type,  many  varieties  are 
turning  up.  I  have  seen  no  less  than  eight,  and 
whereas  all  seem  improvements  on  the  type,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  an  inferior  seedling.  If  this 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  gardens 
generally,  it  is  an  important  one  ;  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  seedlings  in  the  first  flush  of  their 
vigour  often  display  results  that  are  not  sustained 
by  the  older  plants.  J.  Wood. 

WoodciUe,  Kirkstall. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Weeping  Roses. — Tlie  one  or  two  notes  that  have 
appeared  in  praise  of  Aim^e  Vibert  recall  an  ex- 
periment with  that  variety  that  has  proved  a  de- 
cided success  and  which  may  prove  worth  record- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  able  to  place  it 
in  a  similar  position.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago 
I  formed  a  large  bed  round  the  stump  of  an  old 
Pinus  Cembra  that  had  been  headed  back  to  a 
height  of  7  feet  from  the  ground,  intending  to  plant 
it  in  the  summer  with  Canary  Creeper  and  allow 
this  to  ramble  over  bed  and  stump.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  we  had  a  glowing  mass  of  col- 
our all  through  the  summer;  but  when  the  creeper 
was  removed  in  autumn,  the  old  stem  looked  bare 
and  ugly,  and  I  shitted  a  large  plant  of  Aim^e 
Vibert  from  a  wall  and  planted  it  close  up  to  the 
old  tree.  SuSiclent  shoots  were  brought  round  and 
over  to  clothe  the  old  stem  and  the  remainder  were 
allowed  to  ramble  at  wiU.  Not  much  growth  was 
made  the  first  season,  but  all  long  shoots  available 
at  the  end  of  the  second  season  were  arched  down 
and  the  tops  lightly  pegged  into  the  soil.  Certainly 
all  through  the  early  part  of  the  present  summer 
this  Rose  was  about  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
the  flower  garden— a  mass  of  white  7  feet  in  height 
and  15  feet  in  diameter.  A  rather  strange  thing  is 
that  the  plant  in  question  is  growing  in  almost 
pure  leaf-mould,  that  compost  having  been  origin- 
ally used  to  make  up  the  raised  bed  round  the 
tree.  Ivy  is  often  recommended  for  clothing  tree 
stumps,  and  it  certainly  may  be  of  use  if  better 
things  are  not  to  be  had ;  but  there  is  a  stiffness 
about  it  from  which  the  weeping  Roses  are  free, 
independent  of  the  wealth  of  flower  the  latter  will 
furnish. 

Besides  the  increase  of  many  herbaceous  plants 
by  division,  as  mentioned  in  previous  notes,  any 
special  sorts  of  Phlox,  Pentstemon  and  Snapdragon 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  They  will  do  fairly 
well  in  the  ground  under  a  frame  or  handlight,  but 
are  best  in  boxes  or  small  pots  if  these  can  be 
spared.  If  a  number  of  mixed  beds  are  contem- 
plated for  another  year,  a  few  good  Pentstemons 
and  the  white  Snapdragon  will  come  in  well  for 
the  purpose,  and  if  so  required  should  be  worked 
on  from  the  cutting  pots  in  the  spring  so  as  to  have 
nice  bushy  plants  for  turning  out.  A  mixture  of 
these  and  some  good  double  Zinnias  thinly  planted 
with  a  carpet  of  some  dwarfer  plant  that  is  in  its 
turn  relieved  at  intervals  by  a  graceful  Acacia 
lophantha  makes  a  very  handsome  bed.  If 
Lobelia  cardinalis  and  the  varieties  of  fnlgens  (very 
beautiful  summer  plants)  are  in  a  position  where 
they  cannot  be  thoroughly  protected,  it  is  best  to 
lift  them  and  store  away  in  boxes  until  the  worst 
of  the  weather  is  over.  Among  the  list  of  grand 
autumn  flowering  plants  noted  for  division  are 
Helianthus  Soleil  d'Or,  Senecio  puloher  and 
Stokesia  cyanea.  The  recent  interesting  note 
(October  28,  p.  391)  which  tells  of  the  one  Lily  at 
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the  Colchester  banquet  sets  one  thinking  on  the 
absence  ot  these  flowers  from  English  ganlens.  la 
it  attributable  either  to  indifference  to  their  beauty 
or  a  lack  o£  desire  to  attempt  their  culture  ?  I 
hardly  think  so,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  not  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  majority 
of  gardens.  Take  Lilium  auratuni,  for  instance, 
that  has  been  imported  into  this  country  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  "  perfectly  hardy,"  we  are  told, 
and  "  easy  of  culture."  Is  it  ?  How  comes  it  then 
that  one  may  go  into  so  many  places  and  not  find 
in  the  open  air  a  single  representative  ?  I  fancy 
the  most  of  us  have  yet  a  lot  to  learn  about  the 
successful  outdoor  culture  of  Lilies.  With  the  au- 
tumnal alterations  in  herbaceous  borders,  replant- 
ing, rearranging,  &.O.,  comes  the  question  of  labels. 
I  have  tried  torra-cotta  labels,  which  are  broken  by 
the  foot,  hoe,  or  rake,  and  vanish  ;  Chandler's 
copper  labels,  which  require  a  small  iron  rod  where- 
on to  rest  tlicm,  and  which  tarnish  badly  unless 
coated  with  p.iint  previous  to  writing  on  them,  and 
the  raised  letters  of  metal  on  a  metal  ground,  ex- 
cellent in  their  way,  but  rather  expensive  if  one 
requires  them  in  quantity.  No  one  likes  to  see 
great  heavy  labels  showing  perhaps  over  some  tiny 
plant,  bat  something  in  the  way  of  a  mark  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  choice  plants  of  small  dwarf 
habit  may  be  uprooted,  consigned  to  the  basket  in 
the  company  of  weeds,  and  ultimately  to  the  rub- 
bish heap.  E.  Bueeell. 
Cla/remont. 

Cornflowers  in  autumn. — Cornflowers  that 
stood  the  winter  came  into  bloom  very  early.  I 
grow  a  large  patch  of  both  the  double  and  single 
forms,  as  they  are  so  useful  for  cutting  in  early 
summer,  and  the  flowers  are  generally  finer  on 
autumn-sown  plants  than  on  those  that  are  raised 
in  spring.  This  season,  by  reason  of  the  early 
ripening  of  the  seeds,  a  good  many  self-sown  plants 
came  up  early  in  August,  and  these  have  been 
blooming  quite  freely  for  a  month  past.  I  can 
now,  in  the  third  week  of  October,  cut  a  nice  lot 
of  blooms.  The  blue  Cornflower  is  ever  welcome, 
as  we  have  nothing  to  cut  from  of  its  colour  at 
this  t;me  of  year. — J.  C.  B. 

Fragrance  in  Carnations. — In  the  interesting 
notes  from  Mr.  Engleheart  in  The  Gaedbn, 
October  21  (p.  3IJ7),  he  insists  upon  Carnations 
having  frKgrance,  and  rightly  remarks,  "  Surely  a 
scentless  Carnation  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name, 
just  as  a  scentless  Kose  is  unfit  to  bear  the  name 
of  a  Rose."  This  is  very  true,  but  raisers  of  late 
ye.irs  have  overlooked  this  precious  virtue,  and 
many  new  Carnations  and  Roses  are  without  the 
most  exquisite  charm  of  the  flower — sweet  scent. 
I  think  fragn^nce  is  quite  as  important  as  colour 
or  form,  and  a  Carnation  without  its  sweet  charac- 
teristic perfume  should  be  condemned  as  much  as 
if  the  pods  burst  or  the  growth  of  the  plant  was 
weakly.  Two  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  Carna- 
tions are  the  old  crimson  Clove  and  the  white 
Gloire  de  Nancy.  I  saw  a  large  bed  of  the  latter 
in  a  Middlesex  garden  one  year  and  the  fragrance 
was  delicious,  scenting  the  air  for  many  yards 
around.  We  want  to  get  this  fragrance  into  the 
ordinary  garden  Carnations.  It  is  almost  lost  in 
the  winter-flowering  or  tree  kinds,  and  in  the 
yellows  and  scarlets,  as  Mr.  Engleheart  mentions, 
the  most  fragrant  of  all  being  the  rose-coloured 
kinds.  In  July  I  looked  over  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  new  Carnations  and  Picotees,  many 
not  yet  in  the  trade,  and  very  few  were  fra- 
grant. One  must  not  look  to  the  exhibition  for 
fragrant  Carnations,  as  one  seldom  sees  either  the 
old  Clove  or  its  white  counterpart  there.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Roses,  and  many  new  kinds  are 
absolutely  scentless,  not  a  trace  even  of  the  charac- 
teristic perfume.  A  Carnation  is  far  more  accept- 
able when  strongly  fragrant,  and  by  getting  the 
Clove  scent  into  the  seedlings  this  fine  garden 
flower  will  gain  greatly  in  interest. — F.  P. 

Verbena  venosa. — More  use  is  made  now  of 
this  fire  bedding  plant  in  the  parks.  It  is  very 
rich  when  boldly  massed,  as  at  Finsbury  Park,  and 
the  purplish  violet  flowers  remain  fresh  until  quite 


late  in  the  year.  The  ordinary  type  of  Verbenas 
is  more  graceful,  and,  of  course,  one  gets  a  greater 
range  of  colour,  but  V.  venosa  is  certainly  hardier 
.and  not  so  apt  to  get  diseased.  Even  after  a  few 
frosts  the  flowers  look  fresh  and  bright.  The  roots 
can  be  easily  stored  in  boxes  during  the  winter  and 
fresh  stock  raised  in  the  following  spring.  It  must 
be  grown  in  good  clumps  or  masses  if  effect  is 
desired. 

Cosmos  bipinnatus.— This  is  a  delightful 
annual,  thous,'h  one  seldom  sees  it  grown  in  a  bold 
way.  We  s.-iw  a  mass  of  the  white  form  recently 
which  had  kept  blooming  from  August  until  late  in 
October.  The  leafage  is  quite  feathery  and  the 
flowers  pure  white,  the  whole  plant  exceedingly 
pretty  and  graceful.  It  should  be  grouped  with 
other  annuals  or  in  a  colony  by  itself.  Sow  the 
seed  in  February  in  heat,  transplant  in  May,  choos- 
ing a  warm  sheltered  spot,  as  it  is  a  little  tender. 
The  flowers  are  pleasing  when  cut  for  the  house. 


IMPORTED  LILIUM  AURATUM. 
The  first  consignment  from  Japan  this  season  of 
bulbs  of   Lilium  auratum  has  reached  here  and 
was  disposed  of  on    October  19,  this  being  at  an 
earlier  date  than  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding, for  in  1892  the  first  sale  was  held  on  No- 
vember 7  ;   in   1891  on  November  3  ;  in   1890  on 
October  7,  and  in  1889  on  October  1.     The  bulbs 
this  season  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  plump 
and  firm  and  apparently  well  ripened ;  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  the  best  results  are  not  always 
obtained  from  these  very  eariiest  importations,  as 
those  that  reach  here  about  Christmas  or  a  little 
earlier  are  generally  better  ripened  than  the  first 
arrivals  and  commence  rooting  with  greater  free- 
dom when  placed  under  conditions  favourable  to 
growth.     The  importation  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  golden-rayed  Lily,  as  large  quantities  of 
both  the  red  and  white  forms  of  L.  speciosum  were 
also  sold.    The  white-flowered  variety  from  Japan 
consists  almost  entirely  of  Krajtzeri,  whose  bulbs 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  form, 
except  the  allied  album  novum,  by  their  yellovvish 
colour.      Singularly    enough,    the    other    white- 
flowered  variety,  which  is  principally  grown  by  the 
Dutch  under  the  varietal  name  of  album,  has  the 
darkest  coloured  bulbs  of   all  the  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum,  for  they  are  of  quite  a  mahogany-red 
tint,  though  in  this  respect  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation  is  to  be  found,  owing  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure and  other  particulars.    The  bulbs  of   L. 
Krameri,  of  which  IGOO  were  offered  for  sale,  can- 
not be  induced  to  thrive  in  this  country  unless  in 
a  few  isolated  instances ;  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to    obtain  English-grown    bulbs.     It    is    a    beau- 
tiful Lily,  but  its  delicate  constitution  is  against 
it  ever  being  very  popular.  Of  this  the  very  largest 
bulbs  are  only  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut.    The 
first  batch  of  L.  longiflorum  from  Japan  was  also 
disposed  of  on  the  same  day,  and  of   this  large 
quantities  are  almost  sure  to  arrive  later  on.   Some 
fine  bulbs  of   a  variety  of   L.  elegans  were  also 
sold,  and,  concerning  them,  it  may  be  noted  that 
very  superior  forms  are  often  sent  here  from  Japan. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  that  out  of 
a  few  hundreds  purchased  just  as  received,  I  have 
had    the    following  varieties  in  greater   or   less 
numbers:    robustum   or  marmoratum    aureum,  a 
large  full  flower,  yellow,  spotted  red ;  pictum  or 
bicolor,    yellow,    splashed    crimson;   brevifolium, 
salmon-red  ;  atro-sanguineum,  deep  red  ;  stamino- 
sum  or  flore-pleno,  crimson,  and  Van  Houttei,  rich 
crimson,  spotted  black.  H.  P. 


they  have  got  thoroughly  well  established.  In  Mr. 
Wilson's  Wisley  garden  it  is  planted  at  the  foot  of 
a  hedge,  the  flowers  gaining  in  intensity  of  colour 
against  the  leafage. 

Setaria  macrochssta  and  Milium  nigri- 
cans.—These  two  annual  Grasses  are  very  distinct 
and  well  adapted  for  arranging  with  flowers  in 
large  vases,  as  they  grow  tall  and  sturdy,  and  even 
alone  are  effective.  Both  have  broad  bristling 
leaves,  whilst  the  flowers  of  the  Setaria  are  clus- 
tered in  a  close,  long  head  like  a  small  Foxbrush. 
The  Milium  is  graceful  and  bold,  having  very  strong 
upright  stems,  which  grow  2  feet  or  more  in 
height,  bearing  a  large  much-branched  panicle  at 
the  top,  the  large  leaves  sheathing  the  stem  quite 
up  to  the  flowers.  This  species  appears  in  striking 
contrast  with  other  dwarf  slender  kinds  belonging 
to  the  same  family.  On  looking  up  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,"  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  Miliums,  and  yet  such  a  species  as 
this  under  notice,  easily  grown  as  it  is,  would  find 
favour  with  many  even  if  only  for  winter  arrange- 
ments of  dried  flowers  and  grasses.— A.  H. 

Panicum  virgatum.— This  is  a  very  hand- 
some North  American  Grass,  hardy,  truly  peren- 
nial and  worthy  of  a  place  in  most  gardens.  It 
makes  strong  thick  tufts  of  graceful  leafage  of 
about  14  feet  high  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
flowers  freely  in  summer,  having  a  branched 
panicle  borne  on  a  slender,  but  erect  stem  3  feet  or 
more  in  height.  These  stems  are  now  of  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  and  standing  up  from  the  green  tuft 
they  show  off  the  plant  in  one  of  its  prettiest  as- 
pects.   


The  Flame  Nasturtium.— We  were  pleased 
to  see  this  Tropajolum  running  about  here,  there 
and  everywhere  in  Mr.  Kingsmill's  charming  gar- 
den at  Harrow  Weald,  its  long  shoots  covered  with 
vermilion  flowers  twining  through  a  hedge  or 
amongst  shrubs.  It  likes  damp  and  shade,  whilst 
the  plant  can  he  quickly  increased  by  taking  up 
bits  of  root  in  the  spring,  potting  them  into  boxes 
and  planting  out  again  the  following  spring  when 


Ferns. 


FERNS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
No  one  will  dispute  for  a  moment  the  popu- 
larity of  Ferns  as  decorative  plants  for  rooms. 
If  a  vote  were  taken  they  would  probably  re- 
ceive greater  support  than  Palms   oven.     The 
Ferns  at  any  rate  have  the  advantage  as  regards 
variety,  whilst  if  taken  one  with  the  other  they 
have  also  the  preference  as  regards  freedom  of 
growth,  for  a  plant  of  either  if  taken  of  the  same 
ace  would  at  the  end  of  two  years  be  found  to 
have  the  balance  of  size  and  utility  on  the  side 
of  the  Ferns.     I  have  often  heard  complaints 
made  by  ladies  and  other  amateur  cultivators 
that  they  fail  to  keep  their  plants  fresh  and 
vigorous.     This  may  be  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  Fern 
itself  if  properly  managed  beforehand  as  it  is  of 
preparation  by  the  growers.     Ferns  as  they  are 
offered   for   sale   by  market   growers   are    not 
always  at  the  time  they  change  hands  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  resist  the  chango  be- 
tween the  humid  atmosphere  and  other  essen- 
tial advantages  afforded    by   a   weU-appointed 
glass  structure  and  the  more  trying  atmosphere 
of  a  livinf  room.     With  a  slight  modification  on 
both  the  vendor's  and  the  purchaser's  sides  tliis 
might   be   to  a   great   extent    overcome.     The 
vendor   before   he  offers   his    plants    for    sale 
should  see  that  they  are  well  rooted  into  their 
last  shift,  approaching  in  this  respect  the  pot- 
bound   8ta"e,   and  they   should   also   be    more 
freely  exposed  to  a  greater  amount  of  air,  so  as 
to   harden   them  in  a   measure.     This,  it  may 
be  urtred,  I   know,  on  the  part  of  the  vendor 
would''  all  take   more  time   before  the  plants 
were   turned   out  of  hand,  but  on   the  other 
hand  if  greater  satisfaction  could  be  afforded 
to  the  purchaser,  surely  it  would  be  an  uiduce- 
meut  to  extend  their  cultivation.  After  repeated 
failures   one   is    discouraged    in    his    attempts 
to  succeed,  and  freiiuently  the  ultimate  attam- 
ment  of  that  desired  end  is  finally  despaired  of 
altogether.     It    is    this    fact  th»t  should    be 
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borne  in  mind  by  growers  who  cater  more  for  this 
class  of  trade  than  for  those  who  have  every 
convenience  at  their  disposal. 

On  the  part  of  the  purchaser  there  are 
several  essential  points  to  observe  so  that 
better  results  may  be  arrived  at.  When  the 
plants  are  first  purchased  they  should  not  be 
too  freely  exposed  to  draughts,  nor  should  the 
amount  of  light  be  excessive.  The  plants 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  usual  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  and  in  this  way  they 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed.  The  water- 
ing of  plants  in  rooms  is  oftentimes  very 
variable ;  the  two  extremes  of  drought  and 
moisture  in  excess  may  frequently  occur  within 
forty-eight  hours.  This  is  altogether  irrational, 
and  under  6uch  treatment  it  will  be  no  wonder 
if  the  plants  soon  show  marked  symptoms 
of  declining  vigour.  No  regular  time  for 
watering  can  be  assigned,  but  those  who 
are  conversant  with  plant  culture  are  often 
asked,  "How  often  should  they  water  their 
plants  1 "  To  this  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  .such  a  satisfactory  answer  as  would  be 
expected.  It  will  largely  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
plants.  Just  now,  for  instance,  less  water 
would  be  required  than  in  a  few  weeks'  time  when 
tires  are  more  in  use,  as  well  as  more  gas  or  oil 
being  consumed.  The  plants  can  be  more 
easily  managed  now  than  iu  a  few  weeks  hence ; 
hence  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  add  to  or 
start  afresh  in  the  case  of  Ferns.  Later  on 
there  wUl  be  the  extremes  of  temperature,  a 
warm  room  during  the  day,  made  warmer  still 
at  night,  with  a  drop  towards  morning  of  several 
degrees,  with  the  prospect  at  daylight  of  the 
windows  being  thrown  open  whilst  the  outside 
temperature  is  several  degrees  below  freezing 
point.  Under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  occur,  it  is  more 
of  a  wonder  that  the  Ferns,  or  for  that  other 
plants  as  well,  survive  so  long  as  they  do. 
Open  the  windows  by  all  means,  but  before  doing 
so  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  sheltered 
corners,  or  be  at  least  stood  upon  the  floor  out 
of  harm's  way,  it  being  assumed,  of  course,  that 
the  plants  are  being  grown  in  or  near  the  windows. 
Freah  potting  should  never  be  attempted  for 
several  months  after  purchase.  Plants  bought 
now  should  not  require  it  before  next  April, 
and  possibly  not  then  even  with  good  atten- 
tion given  to  the  watering.  Whilst  the  weather  is 
mild  a  gentle  damping  overhead  out  of 
doors  with  a  fine  rose  on  a  watering  -  can 
will  wash  off  any  accumulations  of  dust  and  be 
beneficial,  and  during  colder  weather  the  same 
work  can  be  done  over  a  sink.  To  sponge 
Ferns  as  one  would  the  Aspidistra  or  Ficus 
elastica  is  not  practicable  ;  hence  the  greater 
need  of  the  work  just  suggested.  When  the 
soU  upon  the  surface  is  noticed  to  be  at  all 
loose,  it  should  be  pressed  down  moderately 
firm.  Some  lovers  of  Ferns  (and  other  pot 
plants)  feel  at  times  an  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  they  should  water  their  plants  or  not. 
The  best  criterion  is  to  rap  the  pot  with  the 
knuckles ;  if  it  sound  hollow  it  may  fairly  be 
Esiumed  that  the  need  of  water  is  indicated. 
The  soil  also  will  afford  indications.  It  should 
not  be  dust-dry,  but  in  a  medium  condition, 
when,  for  instance,  it  does  not  adhere  to  the 
fingers  to  any  extent  after  pressure. 

For  starting  with  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  following  is  a  good  selection  of  Ferns  ; 
others  could  be  named,  but  the  spring  would 
be  a  more  favourable  period  for  such.  The 
best  to  start  with  now  are  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum,  A.  diversifolium  and  A.  lucidum  ;  Daval- 
lia  canariensis,  Lastreas  in  variety,  L  lepida 
and  L.  Sieboldi  being  two  of  the  best ;  Phlobo- 


dium  aureum,  Pteris  cretioa  and  its  variegated 
form,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata  ;  also  the  crested 
variety,  P.  cretica  nobilis  (a  grand  Fern),  Pteris 
serrulata,  and  the  beautifully  variegated  P. 
serrulata  Mayi  and  P.  tremula,  which  is  one  of 
the  beat  of  all  for  room  culture.  Filices. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FERNS. 
The  work  amongst  Ferns  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  of  a  somewhat  limited  character  in  private 
establishments  where  entire  houses  cannot  be  set 
apart  for  their  special  culture.  It  is  otherwise,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  those  who,  like  nurserymen, 
grow  for  sale  only  ;  in  their  case  there  is  always 
something  or  other  to  be  particularly  attended  to 
30  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time.  With 
these  latter  we  have  not  now  so  much  concern  as 
with  the  former,  who  not  unfrequently  have  to 
grow  their  Ferns  under  more  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not,  for  instance,  every  private 
gardener's  good  fortune  to  have  the  best  possible 
place  for  growing  that  every-day  plant,  the  Maiden- 
hair Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum),  which  for  a 
supply  of  cut  fronds  still  holds  the  most  prominent 
position  amongst  Ferns.  Others,  it  is  quite  true, 
have  the  place  to  do  it  well,  but  do  not  for  some 
reason  or  other  take  advantage  of  it  as  they  should 
do.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  private  gardens 
we  have  noticed  this  fine  old  Fern  in  splendid  con- 
dition, more  so  of  late  years  than  formerly.  At  one 
time,  as  it  may  still  be  in  some  places,  it  was  a 
customary  plan  to  grow  it  under  the  shade  of  other 
plants.  This  ought  never  to  be  the  case ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  light  possible,  save  in  the  hottest 
weather,  should  be  accorded  it,  with  an  abundant 
ventilation  also.  At  this  time  a  good  supply  of  well- 
hardened  fronds  will  in  many  establishments  be 
most  desirable.  Outdoor  foliage  now  getting  scarce 
must  have  a  substitute,  and  Ferns  which  have  en- 
joyed an  immunity  of  late  can  now  be  resorted  to 
as  a  change. 

Supposing  a  supply  of  cut  fronds  is  required  for 
the  dinner-table  at  night,  these  should  not  be  left 
upon  the  plants  until  the  last  moment,  but  be 
picked  early  in  the  day  and  then  be  immersed  in 
water  until  near  the  time  of  use.  If  needed  in 
the  morning,  then  cast  them  into  a  tank  for  a  few 
hours  over-night  and  afterwards  roll  them  in  damp 
paper  until  the  morning,  or  cover  them  with  Moss 
where  that  useful  article  is  plentiful.  In  picking 
fronds  of  the  Maiden-hair  it  is  not  advisable,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  to  run  over  all  the  plants  and 
take  the  best  fronds  only ;  the  better  plan  is  to 
keep  to  a  few  and  use  all  that  are  fit  thereon  first. 
The  stock  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  should  not  now,  or 
at  any  time  for  all  that,  be  crowded  together,  nor 
should  a  damp  atmosphere  be  maintained.  With 
a  little  warmth  constantly  in  the  pipes  and  a  little 
air  on  at  all  times  save  when  it  is  absolutely  too 
cold,  a  buojant  atmosphere  can  be  had,  which  has 
a  hardening  effect  upon  the  fronds.  A  tempera- 
ture now  of  from  50°  to  55°  at  night  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient, the  lower  point  being  preferable  to  anything 
approaching  G0° ;  during  the  day  a  rise  of  10°  or  so 
will  be  enough.  The  watering  should  now  be  in  a 
measure  limited  ;  sufficient  to  prevent  flagging,  but 
not  enough  to  excite  fresh  growth. 

Under  these  same  conditions  many  other  useful 
decorative  Ferns  can  be  grown  both  for  assisting 
the  cut  supply  and  otherwise.  A  close,  stuffy  at- 
mosphere with  an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture 
may  do  for  some  stove  plants,  but  it  is  not  now 
congenial  to  many  Ferns.  True,  what  is  termed  a 
growing  temperature  will  often  produce  more 
vigorous  growth,  but  it  is  not  of  such  a  lasting 
character,  nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  from  now  on- 
wards until  the  spring  comes  round.  Even  Adian- 
tum Farleyense  is  none  the  better  for  being  grown 
in  a  high  stove  temperature ;  the  fronds  may  be  of 
a  deep  green  hue  and  the  individual  pinn^  large 
and  fine,  but  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt  if  the  some- 
what smaller,  but  beautifully  bronzy-tinted  fronds 
of  plants  grown  in  more  exposure  to  light  with  less 
heat  and  more  air  would  not  in  nearly  every  in- 
st.ince  be  preferred.    The  same  remarks  apply  to 


several  other  so-called  tinted  Ferns,  as  Adiantum 
CoUisi,  A.  tinctum,  and  others. 

On  the  whole,  the  Gymnogrammas  require  more 
warmth  than  most  Ferns  during  the  winter  months, 
and  they  should  at  the  same  time  have  as  dry  a 
position  as  possible.  At  present  it  is  not  at  aU 
a  bad  plan  where  the  growth  is  dense  to  thin  out 
the  older  and  partially  shabby  fronds,  either  to  be 
cast  aside  or  to  be  used  with  others  in  a  cut  state.  By 
doing  this  there  will  be  considerably  less  danger 
of  damping  off,  which  is  a  failing  to  which  these 
Ferns  with  their  dense  farinose  powder  are  parti- 
cularly subject.  The  best  sorts  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns  should  receive  more  notice  as  decora- 
tive plants  in  small  pots  ;  excellent  plants  may  be 
grown  in  6inch  pots  fit  for  many  purposes.  As 
vase  plants  they  are  peculiarly  appropriate  where 
the  same  colours  prevail  in  the  ornamentations. 
Even  in  3-inoh  and  4-inch  pots  very  pretty  plants 
can  be  grown  that  will  do  good  service.  A  dry 
atmosphere,  as  in  rooms  with  fires,  does  not  come 
at  all  amiss  to  these  Ferns,  but  exposure  to  cold 
has  to  be  avoided.  For  every-day  use  during  the 
coming  winter  season  in  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able positions  there  are  hardly  any  Ferns  to  sur- 
pass Pteris  cretioa  and  its  crested  form,  P.  cretica 
nobilis  ;  also  P.  serrulata  and  its  best  crested  variety, 
P.  serrulata  cristata  compacta.  Another  excellent 
Pteris  is  P.  tremula,  of  which  there  are  also  varia- 
tions, elegans  and  flaccida  being  two  of  the  best. 
For  winter  use  more  note  should  also  be  taken  of 
the  hardier  Aspleniums  ;  these  will  withstand  the 
cold  almost  as  well  as  some  of  the  British  Ferns, 
particularly  A.  bulbiferum  and  A.  lucidum.  It  is 
far  better  to  depend  upon  such  Ferns  as  these 
than  to  use  tenderer  kinds  during  the  more  un- 
favourable weather.  What  has  in  addition  to  be 
well  looked  after  is  to  see  that  no  freshly  potted 
or  partially  established  plants  are  ever  employed  ; 
it  must  not  excite  wonder  if  these  do  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  G.  H.  A. 
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PLATE  935. 

THE  WATER  LILY  TREES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  magnolia 

FRASEBI.*) 

All  the  Magnolias  deserve  culture  in  our 
southern  gardens,  or  the  best  of  them  might  be 
grown  in  tubs  in  cool  greenhouses  along  with 
the  choicest  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  and 
other  rare  half-hardy  shrubs.  Most  of  the 
North  American  and  Japanese  species  of  Mag- 
nolia are  hardy  with  us  in  sheltered  positions, 
and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  also  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  and  in  Co.  Wicklow,  M.  graudiflora, 
M.  conspicua,  and  one  or  two  others  luxuriate 
fresh  and  fair  and  blossom  splendidly  every 
year.  Even  so  we  can  never  hope  to  see  these 
trees  so  luxuriantly  rampant  as  in  Florida  and 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  towards  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  nor  even  so  free  flowering  as  they  are  at 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  on  the  fertile 
Barromean  Islands  in  Lago  Maggiore,  at  Pal- 
lanza,  or  at  Milan.  In  the  parks  and  gardens 
and  public  squares  of  S.  France  and  Italy  M. 
grandiflora  forms  a  free-growing  glossy-leaved 
tree,  30  feet  to  50  feet  in  height,  blossoming 
iu  spring  and  again  in  autumn,  when  the  great 
ostrich-egg-like  buds  and  great  white  flowers 
are  seen  beside  the  bright  red  fruits  which  re- 
sult from  the  spring  blossoms. 

Still,  our  climate  has  po.ssibilities,  and  when 
we  think  of  the  Magnolias  in  Devon,  or  the 
Yulan  trees  that  formerly  graced  the  walls  at 
RoUisson's  nursery  at  Tooting,  and  those  that 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  seut  by  Jlr.  Latbam,  Botanic  Gardens.  Bir- 
mingham. Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume 
Sovuroyus. 
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are  nearly  every  year  so  fine  at  Gunners- 
bury  House  and  at  Syon,  wo  may  arrive  at  the 
couclusion  that  tliesu  noble  flowering  shrubs  are 
not  so  largely  planted  in  our  gardens  as  from 
their  distinctness  and  beauty  thoy  deserve  to  bo. 
Not  only  in  the  south  and  in  sheltered  nooks 
and  corners  by  the  sea,  but  even  in  the  cold 
midland  counties  I  have  seen  these  plants  do 
well. 

Take,  for  example,  the  beautiful  grove  of 
IMagnolias  that  has  existed  for  many  years  on  a 
declivity  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Birmingham, 
where  there  are  specimens  of  M.  acuminata  50 
feet  or  more  in  height,  surrounded  by  M.  Yulan, 
M.  conspicua,  M.  Soulaugeana,  and  other  of  the 
smaller  or  shrubby  kinds.  Here  one  lovely 
fresh  morning  in  April  last  I  saw  the  fragrant 
blossoms  of  M.  Fraseri,  which  Jlr.  Moom  has 
so  faithfully  portrayed,  opening  their  creamy 
petals  to  the  sunshine  and  scenting  the  air  for 
yards  around.  The  flower-buds,  so  fresh  and 
Lettuce-like,  are  so  nearly  of  the  colour  ex- 
ternally of  the  young  leaves,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  their  exquisite  fragrance,  onemight  have 
passed  the  open  flowers  without  noticing  them. 
It  has  long  been  grown  at  Birmingham  under 
the  synonym  of  M.  articulata,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  leaves  hastate  or  auricled  at  the  base, 
but  its  right  name  appears  to  be  M.  Fraseri. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  (who  has  had  charge  of 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  for  over 
twenty-tive  years)  tells  me  that  Canon  EDacombe 
admires  the  group  of  Magnolias  there  very  much, 
and  well  do  they  deserve  the  honour,  for  it  is 
rare  to  see  the  like  in  a  town  garden  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Latham  kindly  gathered  a  beautiful  group 
of  buds  and  opening  blossoms  for  me.  These  were 
much  admired  in  a  big  bowl  of  fresh  water 
before  they  were  divided,  half  going  to  Mr. 
Nicholson,  of  Kew,  who  verified  the  name  for 
me,  and  half  to  St.  Albans,  where  Mr.  Moon 
made  the  original  sketch  for  the  illustration. 
The  genus  was  named  long  ago  in  honour  of 
Pierre  Magnol,  a  medical  man  and  director  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Montpellier  from  about 
1G38  to  1715.  There  are  in  all  about  twenty 
species  of  Magnolia  proper,  and  the  genera 
Drymis,  represented  by  Captain  Winter's  Bark 
Tree  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  Illicium,  or 
Star  Anise ;  Liriodeudrcn,  the  well-known  Tulip 
Tree  of  N.  America,  are  near  relations  pretty 
well  known  in  our  gardens. 

The  best  species  for  general  culture  are  M. 
grandiflora,  especially  the  sort  with  rufous 
under-surfaces  to  its  leaves,  known  as  the  Ex 
mouth  variety  ;  M.  conspicua  in  all  its  forms 
and  M.  Fraseri,  M  Umbrella  or  M.  tripetala  is 
well  worth  calture  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant,  even 
if  it  but  rarely  flowers  in  our  clijnate.  M 
macrophylla,  another  species  having  gigantic 
leaves  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  is  worthy 
of  conservatory  culture.  Several  species,  such 
as  M.  fuscata,  M.  pumila  and  M.  glauca,  are 
also  worth  greenhouse  culture  for  the  sake  of 
the  exquisite  fruity  perfume  or  aroma,  even 
though  their  flowers  are  sombre  and  un 
attractive  in  colour.  M.  Halleana,  M.  .stricta 
(Gariie.x,  Oct.  28,  1893,  p.  391),  M.  obovata, 
M.  purpurea,  M.  glauoa  major  or  Thompsoui- 
ana,  M.  parviflora  and  M.  cordata  are  other 
types  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  pleasure 
ground  or  arboretum. 

One  of  the  very  finest  species  is  the  Hima- 
layan M.  Campbelli,  introduced  from  Sikkim 
about  1808.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  only 
produced  its  flower-buds  in  Ireland,  the  late 
Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  Cork,  hav- 
ing devoted  much  care  to  liis  .specimen,  which, 
when  I  last  saw  it,  was  a  branching  tree  30 
feet  to  40  feet  in  height.  The  figure  in  the 
Botaiucal  Maga~iiie  was   prepared  from  speci- 


mens sent  from  Mr.  Crawford's  garden  some 
few  years  ago. 

All  the  species  known  belong  to  two  distinct 
sections,  one  or  two,  as  M.  grandiflora,  being 
evergreen  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  deciduous, 
and  such  kinds  as  M.  conspicua  and  its  hybrids 
or  seedlings  produce  their  great  waxy  upturned 
blooms  like  goblets  at  the  ends  of  the  naked 
twigs  or  branchlets.  Although  this  and  most 
of  the  other  species  are  hardy  in  mild,  shel- 
tered localities,  their  flower-buds  are  produced 
so  early  in  the  year,  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
nipped  and  injured  by  our  early  frosts  and  east 
winds,  rendering  some  slight  protection  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  desirable. 

The  Magnolias  deserve  wider  and  more  general 
cultivation  than  they  have  hitherto  received 
even  in  our  southern  gardens,  and  especially  are 
they  worth  a  trial  in  sheltered  sunny  localities 
by  the  sea.  F.  W.  Burbidoe. 
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MusnEOOMS. — It  will  ha^e  been  observed  that 
Mushrooms  appeared  very  plentifully  this  season 
after  the  soil  had  been  fairly  soaked  with  rain,  and 
this,  followed  by  a  fairly  high  temperature  for  the 
time  of  year,  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  system  of 
Mushroom  culture  under  cover  throughout  the 
winter.  Mushrooms  will  not  thrive  on  almost  dust- 
dry  beds,  or  with  the  atmosphere  in  a  dry  state. 
Some  houses  are  so  situated  that  the  temperature 
is  quite  genial  for  the  growth  of  Mushrooms  with- 
out much  damping  being  necessary ;  whilst  in 
others  it  is  the  reverse,  especially  where  artificial 
heat  has  to  be  maintained  to  keep  up  a  growing 
temperature.  Much  artificial  heat  is  not  needed, 
a  temperature  of  about  55°  bein?  ample.  A  genial 
atmosphere  may  be  maintained  in  some  structures 
without  any  artificial  heat,  whilst  in  others  it  is 
needed.  In  those  cases  where  a  genial  atmosphere 
cannot  be  maintained  from  the  want  of  artificial 
warmth,  this  may  be  assisted  by  placing  within  the 
structure  a  heap  of  fermenting  material,  or  say 
equal  parts  of  fresh  stable  litter  and  leaves.  Where 
artificial  heat  has  to  be  applied,  this  may  be  greatly 
tempered  by  laying  some  old  mats  or  bags  across 
the  pipes  and  keeping  them  moist.  I  find  it  is  an 
excellent  method  after  the  young  Mushrooms  com- 
mence to  appear  to  lay  a  mat  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, placing  strips  of  wood  on  bricks  to  keep  it  off 
the  bed.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  Mushroom 
houses  where  the  temperature  has  to  be  maintained 
artificially,  as  in  cooler  structures,  such  as  confined 
sheds,  stables  and  such-like  places,  a  genial 
warmth  must  be  maintained  about  the  surface  by 
covering  more  or  less,  as  occasion  may  arise,  with 
dry  hay,  turning  it  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  surface  from  becoming  too  damp.  This 
latter  is  very  necessary.  Thick  coverings  of  hay 
or  litter  are  often  placed  on  beds  in  artificially 
heated  structures,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they 
certainly  aggravate  the  evil  of  fermentation. 

Watering  Mushroom  beds. — What  has  to  be 
guarded  against  is  the  two  extremes,  either  of 
keeping  the  beds  too  wet,  or,  on  the  other  haml, 
too  dry.  If  once  the  beds  are  allowed  to  become 
over-dry,  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  necessary  to  give  a  thorough  soaking,  or  at 
least  suflioient  to  permeate  the  whole  bulk  of 
material.  Therefore,  the  better  course  is  to  anti- 
cipate this  state  of  over-dryness,  and  apply 
water  when  first  needed.  Some  structures,  again, 
cause  over-dryness  more  quickly  than  others, 
especially  if  too  much  fire-heat  has  been  applied. 
The  better  course  is,  directly  the  young  Mushrooms 
commence  to  appear,  to  give  a  gentle,  but  thorough 
watering.  Soft  water  should  be  used  and  at  a 
temperature  of  flO",  a  little  salt  being  added  to 
each  canful.  It  must  be  applied  through  a  fine 
rose,  and  gradually  over  the  whole  bed  until  sulU- 
cient  has  bee  j  applied.    This  watering  would  be 


sufficient  until  the  first  crop  is  gathered,  or  when 
signs  of  exhaustion  are  apparent.  Ridge-shaped 
beds  in  the  open  air  it  at  all  dry  will  have  to  be 
w.atered  also.  The  water  in  this  case  must  be 
applied  through  a  covering  of  litter,  or  there 
would  bo  difHculty  in  applying  it  effectually  ;  care 
however,  must  be  taken  that  the  watering  is  done 
on  the  mornings  of  fine  days,  afterwards  covering 
with  mats.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  apply  a 
warm  covering  of  drier  material  afterwards. 

Grub-infested  soils. — Root-eating  insects 
having  caused  much  havoc  in  many  gardens  this 
season  both  amongst  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.,  much 
may  be  done  to  effect  a  clearance  of  the  larvae, 
which  are  now  harbouring  in  the  ground,  and  so 
lessen  the  chances  of  attack  another  season.  Gas- 
lime  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  which  can  be 
applied.  Those  soils  intended  to  be  dressed  should 
now  be  well  stirred,  either  by  deep  digging  or 
bastard-trenching,  and  then  have  the  surface 
lightly  dusted  over  with  the  gas-lime,  in  quantity 
only  just  to  colour  the  surface,  afterwards  pointing 
it  in  with  a  fork,  but  only  whilst  the  surface  is 
dry.  Freshly-slaked  lime  may  also  be  used, 
although  it  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
the  larvffi  as  gas-lime.  It  very  often  produces  a 
marked  eflfect  upon  the  quality  of  Potatoes  grown 
on  such  soils.  Parsley,  again,  in  some  gardens 
will  barely  grow  at  all,  but  after  the  application 
of  lime  there  has  been  a  marked  change  for  the 
better. 

AUTUMN-EAISED  CAtJLiFLOWEB.s.— These  where 
sown  about  the  first  week  in  September,  as  advised 
in  a  former  calendar,  are  now  in  good  condition, 
not  being  any  too  forward.  In  many  cases  they  were 
sown  no  doubt  much  earlier,  and  there  will  thus 
be  a  difficulty  in  keepine;  them  from  growing  too 
freely  on  account  of  the  very  mild  autumn.  To 
prevent  this  state  of  things  as  much  as  possible, 
the  plants  must  not  be  coddled,  the  lights  being 
kept  off  on  all  fine  days,  and  also  tilted  up 
at  other  times.  Injury  from  frost  will  of  course 
have  to  be  guarded  against  by  affording  adequate 
protection  whenever  necessary.  A.  YoUNG. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Pears.— This  season  trees  well  exposed  have  pro- 
duced finer,  clearer  skinned  fruit  than  usual,  the 
quality  generally  being  good,  but,  as  a  rule,  if 
extra  good  Pears  are  desired  the  trees  must  have 
the  benefit  of  wall  shelter.  In  any  case  a  good 
proportion  of  wall  space  may  well  be  devoted  to 
Pear  culture,  supplementing  this  with  a  goodly 
number  of  trees  grown  in  the  open.  Pears  will 
succeed  fairly  well  against  walls  or  fences  facmg 
any  point  of  the  compass,  but  it  is  not  often  that 
the  quality  of  fruit  grown  on  trees  in  a  cold  site 
will  equal  what  is  obtained  from  those  growing  in 
sunnier  positions.  It  is  the  late  ripening  varieties 
that  appear  to  need  the  warmest  sites,  and  they 
certainly  merit  the  preference.  Reliable  selections 
for  all  purposes  and  sites  have  repeatedly  been 
given  in  these  pages,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be 
repeated  now,  though  no  collection  may  be  said 
to  be  comolete  unless  it  includes  such  old  favour- 
ites as  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
d'Araanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenn^  du 
Cornice,  Beurr6  Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  Thompson's, 
Durondeau,  GIou  Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Easter  BeurnS,  Beurre  Ranee,  Olivier  de  Serres 
and  Bergamote  d'Esperen,  with  Beurre  Clairgean, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  for 
stewing. 

Forms  of  tubes  foe  walls.— Horizontally- 
trained  trees  are  most  generally  grown  against 
walls  and  fences,  and  if  these  are  on  the  Pear 
stock  they  may  be  arranged  from  18  feet  to  20  feet 
apart,  while  if  quick  and  comparatively  heavy 
crops  are  desired  the  Quince  stock  is  preferable, 
the  trees  being  planted  10  feet  to  12  feet  apart. 
When,  however,  trees  on  the  former  are  selected, 
these  eventually  develop  into  much  the  best  trees, 
and  can  long  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  productive 
state  it  prevented  from  rootin«  principally  in  a  cold 
subsoil.     Midway  between  these  trees  should    be 
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planted  two  or  three-branched  cordons  on  the 
Quince  stock,  these  quickly  arriving  at  a  bearing 
state  and  serving  to  tide  over  the  longer  period 
of  waiting  for  the  larger  trees  to  yield  good  crops. 
In  not  a  few  cases  horizontally-trained  trees  long 
since  planted  have  failed  to  cover  their  allotted 
space,  and  cordons  ought,  therefore,  to  be  planted 
midway  between  these  instead  of  Red  Currants,  as 
of  old,  the  latter  scarcely  paying  for  so  much 
valuable  shelter.  Pears,  whether  on  the  Pear  or 
Quince  stocks,  succeed  remarkably  well  trained 
fan-shaped,  this  certainly  being  the  best  me- 
thod of  training  in  the  case  of  Jargonelle  and 
other  strong  growers  for  which  plenty  of  head 
room  can  be  allowed.  Plant  fan-shaped  trees  on 
the  Pear  stock  about  15  feet  apart,  and  on  the 
Quince  8  feet  apart.  For  clothing  walls  very 
quickly,  cordons  on  the  Quince  stock  are  recom- 
mended. The.se  may  consist  of  a  single  main  stem 
or  have  two  or  three  branches.  Those  with  a  single 
stem  may  be  planted  about  18  inches  apart,  the 
other  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  admit  of  a  distance 
of  about  15  inches  dividing  the  branches.  Training 
obliquely  or  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  answers  best, 
this  having  a  tendency  to  check  undue  wood 
growth.  Branches  may  be  laid  in  from  the  end 
trees  to  clothe  what  little  space  needs  covering. 
Palmetto  Verriers,  and  which  may  be  roughly 
described  as  four  or  six-branched  cordons,  are  also 
admirably  adapted  for  quickly  and  effectively  cloth- 
ing blank  walls  or  spaces  between  trees  already 
existing.  If  only  four  branches  are  to  be  laid  in, 
purchase  young  horizontally  trained  trees  with 
two  pairs  of  branches  and  cut  out  the  leader.  A 
six-branched  tree  may  be  had  by  planting  a  similar 
kind  of  tree,  only  instead  of  cutting  out  the  leader, 
this  should  be  shortened  to  a  length  of  about  12 
inches,  and  two  side  shoots  from  this  be  eventually 
laid  in  12  inches  apart,  training  these  after  the 
first  curve  is  given  straight  up  the  wall  ;  the  lower 
branches  to  be  trained  horizontally  at  first  and 
then  straight  up  the  wall  12  inches  clear  of  each 
other.  These  six-branched  trees  may  be  on  either 
the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  and  should  be  planted 
not  less  than  6  feet  apart.  For  clothing  archways 
or  doorways  and  v/all  space  over  these,  plant  single- 
stemmed  cordons  or  maidens  on  each  side  of  open- 
ing, and  when  they  are  sufficiently  high  lay  in  side 
shoots  13  inches  apart. 

Espalier  fences. — These  form  a  neat  and 
profitable  background  to  herbaceous  borders  and 
such  like.  Pear  trees  succeeding  well  under  this 
form  of  training.  These  fences  should  be  not  less 
than  5  feet  in  height,  and  consist  of  strong  up- 
right stakes,  or,  better  still,  be  made  like  an  ordi- 
nary strong  wire  fence,  having  stout  posts  at  the 
ends  to  stand  the  strain  put  upon  them  when  the 
wires  are  strained  ;  these  latter  to  be  about  12 
inches  apart  or  the  distance  apart  it  is  intended  to 
lay  in  the  branches  horizontally.  Ordinary  horizon- 
tally trained  trees  are  most  often  planted  at  the  same 
distances  apart  as  recommended  for  wall  trees,  but 
the  cordon  system  of  training  may  also  be  prac- 
tised, the  branches  or  single  stems  being  laid  in 
obliquely.  Most  of  the  varieties  already  mentioned 
would  succeed  espalier  trained,  and  so  also  would 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Jersey 
Gratioli,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurrc^  Hardy, 
Marfichal  de  la  Cour,  Beurre  Bacheher,  Zephirin 
Grc^goire,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle,  and  Eliza  d'Heyst. 

Pyramids,  bushes  and  standards. — Formally 
trained,  much-restricted  trees  ought  to  be  on  the 
Quince  stock  and  not  expected  to  produce  other 
than  a  few  dozen  fruits  at  a  time.  These  may  be 
planted  C  feet  apart ;  small  bushes,  these  differing 
from  the  former  only  so  far  as  having  no  centre, 
to  be  given  the  same  space,  all  being  arranged  3 
feet  from  the  garden  walks,  or  else  grown  among 
standards.  In  addition  to  being  on  a  dwarfing 
stock,  these  miniature  trees  also  require  good 
attendance  in  the  shape  of  annual  or  biennial  root- 
lifting,  and  when  bearing  heavy  crops  must  be 
mulched  with  manure  and  otherwise  attended  to. 
Many  of  the  Pears  when  allowed  to  grow,  after 
the  foundation  has  been  well  laid,  almost  unre- 
stricted develop  into  fine  natural  pyramids,  or  the 
centres  may  be  taken  out  of  them  and  a  more  bush 


shape  be  obtained.  In  either  case  trees,  if  on  the 
Pear  stock  and  not  greatly  restricted,  are  not  so 
long  in  arriving  at  a  very  productive  state, 
the  fruit  being  produced  by  the  bushel  instead  of 
by  dozens,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miniature  trees. 
Such  trees  should  be  planted  not  less  than  16  feet 
apart  and  8  feet  from  the  edge  of  garden  walks. 
Varieties  that  succeed  exceptionally  well  thus 
naturally  grown  are  Williams' Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  BeurrS  Superfin, 
Marie  Louise,  Marfehal  de  la  Cour,  Beurre  Diel, 
Huyshe's  Princess  of  Wales,  Glou  Morceau,  Berga- 
mote  Esperen,  Doyennfi  du  Comice,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Durondeau,  Althorp  Cras- 
sane  and  Vicar  of  Winkfleld.  Standard  trees  to 
be  20  feet  apart,  an  extra  5  feet  each  way  being 
allowed  when  pyramids  and  bushes  generally  are 
planted  among  them.  Some  of  the  best  varieties 
grown  as  standards  are  Chalk,  Lammas,  Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beacon,  Hessle,  Beurr§ 
Capiaumont,  Fertility,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Beurrfi 
Superfin,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Mare'ohal  de  la  Cour  and  Josephine  de 
Maiines,  with  CatiUac  and  Vcrulam  for  stewing. 

W.   IGQULDEN. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Fumigating  plant  houses  and  pits.— At  this 
season  of  the  year  there  is  frequently  an  increase 
of  aphides  and  thrips,  but  more  particularly  the 
former.  This  will  occur  in  nearly  all  houses,  be 
they  warm,  temperate  or  cold.  This  should  be 
nipped  in  the  bud,  for  it  never  pays  to  defer  fumi- 
gation when  even  only  a  few  insects  have  to  be 
destroyed  ;  it  is  better  to  destroy  the  few  than  the 
many.  When  a  case  becomes  a  bad  one,  a  strong 
dose  is  often  given  and  a  repetition  within  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  repetition  may  be  all  very  well, 
but  the  strong  dose  is  no  more  needed  than  in  the 
case  of  a  few  insects  only.  It  takes  no  more 
actual  strength  to  kill  lOUO  than  it  does  to  kill 
100.  Frequent  fumigations  so  as  to  make  it  as 
distasteful  as  possible  for  the  insects  are  by  far  the 
better  plan.  Everything  in  the  house  or  pit  should 
be  as  dry  as  It  is  practicable  to  make  them.  By 
this  it  is  not,  of  course,  inferred  that  dryness  at 
the  roots  is  intended ;  it  is  rather  that  of  the 
foliage  and  amongst  the  plants.  Moisture  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  smoke, 
and  where  it  exists  upon  them,  the  result  will  not 
be  nearly  so  effectual.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
smoke  will  act  injuriously  where  there  is  moisture 
as  that  it  should  reach  aU  parts  of  the  plants. 

I  note  that  green  fly  has  made  an  appearance  on 
Bouvardias  that  are  in  a  temperate  house,  and  this 
has  been  stopped  whilst  there  were  yet  but  a  few 
of  them.  Pelargoniums  are  also  subject  to  it.  In 
our  case  it  was  appearing  on  the  scented-leaved 
varieties  even  before  they  were  housed  ;  now  it  will 
on  'no  account  be  overlooked.  Roses  and  other 
climbers  on  the  roof  will  in  all  probability  have 
some  lingering  amongst  them.  A  good  cleansing 
would  do  these  good  a  day  or  two  pi  ior  to  fumiga- 
tion by  the  application  of  the  garden  engine. 
Then  when  the  fumigation  is  done  do  not  at  once 
syringe  again.  In  fact  to  syringe  in  any  case  after 
fumigation  is  a  mistake  ;  it  may  knock  down  a  few 
insects,  but  it  will  revive  rather  than  destroy  many 
more.  This  fact  of  syringing  after  fumigation  is 
one  of  the  popular  delusions  that  should  be 
abolished  once  and  for  all.  In  pits  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  green  fly  will  make  headway 
before  it  is  so  readily  detected,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes.  But  in  cold 
pits  and  frames  whilst  the  weather  is  mild  it  will 
also  increase.  In  the  case  of  Cinerarias,  forinstance, 
it  may  in  all  likelihood  be  found  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  larger  leaves.  This  also  applies  to 
the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  that  are  fairly  well 
advanced. 

Thrips  will  be  troublesome  on  such  plants  as 
Ixoras,  Pancratiums,  Dracsenas,  Azaleas,  and  on 
some  of  the  Palms  (those  which  have  been  in  a 
dry  house  more  particularly).     In  every  case  with 


sponging  or  dipping,  syringing  or  fumigating,  or 
the  latter  combined  with  either  of  the  former, 
they  ought  not  to  give  much  trouble.  No 
quarter  should  be  given  them.  It  is  grievous 
sometimes  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they 
permanently  disfigure  the  foliage  of  many  plants. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  stronger  doses  in  order  to 
deal  effectually  with  thrips,  but  with  care  this  can 
be  accomplished  safely.  What  I  would  advise  is  to 
fumigate  three  evenings  in  succession.  I  consider 
this  better  than  a  morning  dose,  which  is  scarcely 
ever  so  effective.  As  to  material,  I  would  add  that 
we  rely  mainly  on  Campbell's  fumigating  cones ; 
these  deal  with  scale  as  well  as  aphides  and  thrips 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  them  as  fresh  as  possible.  I  would  never 
advise  laying  in  more  than  will  be  used  in  all  pro- 
bability during  the  ensuing  six  or  eight  weeks. 
McDougall's  sheets  are  also  excellent,  but  not  so 
well  adapted  for  pits  or  confined  spaces.  A  large 
house  they  will  fill  more  quickly.  Of  tobacco 
paper  the  best  quality  is  most  decidedly  the  best ; 
cheap  and  inferior  articles  of  this  description  are 
the  dearest  in  the  end. 

Other  insect  pests. — Of  these  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  much  upon  the  mealy  bug  now, 
it  having  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  previous 
calendars.  Where  it  exists  no  labour  or  effort  to 
extinguish  it  should  be  deemed  too  great ;  it  is 
now  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  make  a  deter- 
mined stand  against  its  further  increase.  The 
work  should  be  done  effectively,  but  the  idea  must 
not  be  entertained  that  once  going  over  a  stock  of 
plants  is  sufficient  to  last  for  months.  It  is  thus 
that  a  great  mistake  is  often  made.  The  better 
way  by  far  is  never  to  give  it  any  peace,  but  be  in- 
cessantly on  the  watch  for  stragglers.  Remedies 
have  been  given  to  which  reference  should  be 
made.  The  white  scale  is  another  troublesome 
pest  to  many  plants ;  the  plants,  unfortunately, 
that  this  insect  is  to  be  found  thriving  upon  most 
are  such  as  are  of  a  permanent  character.  The 
Lapagerias,  Camellias,  Yuccas,  and  other  succu- 
lents, some  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants.  Palms, 
and  Crotons  are  all  troubled  with  it.  'The  first 
remedy  had  better  be  an  insecticide  with  which 
one  is  quite  conversant ;  this  should  first  be  used 
at  the  maximum  strength  recommended,  and  if 
that  be  found  not  strong  enough,  then  increase  the 
strength  gradually.  The  mixture  should  be  used 
at  from  85°  to  95°;  these  temperatures  liberate  to 
a  greater  degree  the  composing  elements  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  and  thus  render  it  much 
more  effectual.  Where  sponging  is  too  difficult  a 
matter,  a  soft  paint-brush  will  be  found  useful ;  as 
long  as  the  composition  reaches  them  in  good 
quantity  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
them ;  time  will  do  this,  the  dose  being  repeated. 
In  extreme  cases  syringing  had  better  be  tlie 
medium  of  application,  taking  care  that  the  mix- 
ture does  not  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Where 
the  white  scale  is  to  be  fouml  most  upon  old  or 
ripened  wood,  the  dose  may  with  safety  be  a  much 
stronger  one.  The  mealy  scale  is  a  much  easier 
insect  to  deal  with,  so  also  is  the  brown  variety  ; 
but  there  is  another  small  form  often  found  on 
Crotons  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  white  kind, 
but  with  the  composition  at  a  good  strength  it 
may  be  eventually  overcome. 

JAMK3  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  left  off  last  week  after  remarking  about  the 
over-resting  of  some  Dendrobiums,  and  as  they  are 
nearly  all  in  their  resting  period  now,  attention 
must  be  given  to  this  matter.  The  least  likely  to 
be  injured  are  the  varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
and  a  few  of  the  more  vigorous  garden  hybrids 
raised  from  it,  such  as  D.  Alnsworthi,  D.  Leech- 
ianum,  &c.  The  D.  nobile  varieties  are  most  valu- 
able for  forcing  early,  and  a  few  of  the  plants 
which  flowered  very  early  last  year,  and  conse- 
quently made  up  their  growths  early,  should  now 
be  placed  in  a  warm  house.  I  do  not  like  placing 
them  in  the^warmest  house  at  once  out  of  the  rather 
cool  temperature  and  dry  atmosphere  of  the  vinery 
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or  warm  greenhouse  where  they  rested.  It  is  better 
to  place  thetQ  for  two  weeks  or  so  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  house,  and  when  a  start  has  been  made  to 
stand  them  in  the  warmest  house.  This  may  be 
done  if  the  blooms  are  required  as  early  as  possible, 
but  if  there  is  no  hurry,  leave  them  in  the  in- 
termediate or  Cattleya  hou.se,  where  I  fancy 
the  flowers  will  be  larger  and  the  substance 
better.  Dendrobium  nobile  is  by  far  the 
best  for  this  early  forcing.  I  had  a  plant 
which  produced  upwards  of  1-100  blossoms  at 
Christmas.  Next  to  it  are  the  garden  hybrids 
between  it  and  D.  aurcum  (heterocarpum)  alluded 
to  above.  They  are  as  beautiful  as  D.  nobile  and 
have  the  peculiar  aromatic  perfume  of  D.  aureum. 

We  may  have  h.andsome  Dendrobiums  in  flower 
all  the  year  round.  The  varieties  of  D.  Phalainopsis 
are  truly  beautiful  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
home-made  growths  are  in  some  instances  stronger 
than  the  native  ones.  1  saw  a  group  of  plants 
lately  staged  by  a  good  gardener  (Mr.  Lyne)  at  the 
Blackheath  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  the ,  lead- 
ing feature  being  varieties  of  this  beautiful  Den- 
drobe  in  flower,  and  for  grouping  they  are  far 
superior  to  Cattleya  labiata,  which  was  also  used. 
The  florists'  shops  are  abundantly  decorated  with 
this  Cattleya,  showing  how  free  blooming  and 
how  abundant  it  is.  The  Pleiones  are  now  in 
flower — the  well-known  species  P.  maculata,  P. 
lagenaria  and  P.  Wallichiana.  They  are  really 
very  charming  arranged  slightly  above  a  group  of 
plants  of  the  common  Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiantum 
cuneatum).  If  the  pretty  little  flowers  are  required 
for  decoration,  do  not  cut  them.  Take  hold  of 
the  stems  with  the  fingers  and  gently  pull  them 
out.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  disposed  of 
the  plants  will  need  to  be  repotted,  for  new  roots 
push  out  from  the  base  of  the  current  growths 
almost  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  removed.  We 
usually  part  out  the  bulbs  and  plant  from  nine  to 
a  dozen  of  them  over  the  surface  of  the  compost, 
contained  in  a  6-inch  flower-pot,  using  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  good  fibrous  peat  in  about  equal  portions. 
Careful  watering  is  required  at  first  until  the  bulbs 
have  rooted  well.  I  have  to  admit  that  these  little 
Himalayan  Crocuses,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed, 
succeed  better  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  than  they  do  with  me  ;  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  Pleiones  do  better  anywhere  than  at 
Burford  Lodge,  and  Mr.  White,  who  has  charge  of 
them,  was  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the 
bulbs  were  not  parted  out  every  year,  but  were  re- 
potted without  disturbing  the  roots  much,  loam 
and  leaf-mould  being  added  to  the  usual  peat  and 
Sphagnum  compost.  The  plants  may  be  kept  two 
seasons  in  the  same  compost,  but  not  more,  and  it 
is  better  to  remove  some  of  the  old  material  and 
surface-dress  with  fresh  stuff.  They  will  be  for 
some  time  a  charming  addition  to  the  occupants  of 
the  Cattleya  house.  The  cooler  growing  P.  humilis 
and  P.  Hookeri  have  not  yet  passed  through  their 
resting  period.  These  are  not  quite  so  easily  grown 
as  the  varieties  I  have  named  above,  but  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  by  being  watered 
whenever  the  bulbs  show  signs  of  shrinking. 

On  the  evening  of  October  30,  or  rather  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  the  thermometer  registered 
8°  of  frost,  and  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  1  10'.  Our 
instrument  is  by  one  of  the  best  makers  and  has 
been  verified  at  Kew.  I  mention  this,  for  it  seems 
this  wave  of  cold  has  been  very  unequal.  Our 
houses  were  all  right,  for  the  frosts  set  in  steadily 
early  in  the  night,  and  the  fall  was  steady,  being, 
as  it  generally  is,  lowest  about  daylight  before  the 
sun  shows  above  the  horizon.  Besides  keeping  up 
the  temperature  when  sharp  frosts  set  in,  another 
weak  point  in  the  armour  of  the  Orchid  fancier 
is  the  drip  which  too  frequently  comes  down 
from  the  roof  in  these  cold  nights  from  condensed 
water.  Well-erected  modern  houses  ought  not  to 
have  any  drip  from  the  roof  ;  in  none  of  our  houses 
has  drip  troubled  us.  They  were  erected  by 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Pearson  on  a  plan  which  they 
adopted  fifteen  years  or  more  ago  of  cutting  the 
panes  of  glass  concave  at  one  end  and  convex  at 
the  other,  so  that  the  external  water  from  rain  or 
dews  is  conveyed  down  the  centre  of  the  panes  in- 
stead of  at  the  sides,  and  no  water  seems  to  get  in 


from  the  outside.  The  rafters  inside  are  grooved, 
so  that  any  condensed  water  filtered  down  the 
rafters  runs  down  these  grooves  and  is  conveyed 
outside  the  house  at  their  base.  Old  houses  or 
new  ones  not  provided  with  these  grooves  should 
have  the  condensed  water  carried  down  the  rafters 
by  means  of  a  narrow  strip  of  zinc  nailed  to  their 
under  side,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  ratters 
and  turned  up  at  the  edges.  Meantime  attention 
must  be  given  to  drip ;  the  water  falls  cold  from 
the  roof,  and  if  it  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  plants  much  mischief  may  be  done  ;  moreover, 
certain  Orchids  at  rest  may  be  started  into  prema- 
ture growth  and  be  materially  injured  in  that  way. 
Plants  in  flower  it  touched  with  drip  for  one  night 
would  be  rendered  unsightly  by  the  flowers  be- 
coming spotted.  We  are  also  careful  not  to  over- 
load the  atmosphere  of  the  houses  with  moisture. 
The  evaporating  water  troughs  over  the  pipes  have 
now  no  water  in  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  control  the 
moisture  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  stages  of  the 
house  less  or  more  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  In  damp,  dull,  foggy  weather  scarcely 
any  moisture  is  needed,  but  when  east  winds  blow 
dry  and  cold  with  a  clear  atmosphere  and  much 
artificial  heat  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture, then  the  moisture  from  evaporation  is  needed 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  cleaned  the  glass  outside  and  inside 
should  see  to  it  as  soon  as  possible,  as  light  is  now 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  woodwork  of  the 
houses  should  also  be  washed,  and  everywhere  let 
clealiness  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

J.  Douglas. 
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SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Green-fly  is  often  very  troublesome  to  the 
developing  blooms,  and  is  difKcult  to  eradicate 
when  allowed  to  congregate  at  the  base  of  the 
expanded  florets.  Bluoma  so  affected  keep 
but  a  short  time.  The  best  remedy  is  to  fumi- 
gate the  plants  with  tobacco  smoke  on  two  suc- 
cessive evenings  directly  the  plants  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  house.  If  this  is  properly  done 
seldom  are  the  plants  or  blooms  troubled  after- 
wards with  this  pest.  Should  by  any  chance 
the  plants  not  have  had  their  usual  fumigation 
directly  they  were  housed  and  there  are  signs 
of  the  pri'sence  of  aphides  collecting  about  the 
developing  blooms,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
filling  the  house  with  smoke  even  if  the  blooms 
are  partly  expanded.  Fumigating  will  not 
injure  the  florets  if  carried  out  properly,  that 
is,  the  atmosphere  should  be  dry,  so  that  the 
petals  will  be  hard  and  firm  before  coming  into 
contact  with  the  smoke.  No  method  of  fumi- 
gating a  house  with  tobacco  smoke  is  better 
than  by  the  aid  of  an  old  worn-out  sieve 
having  wide  meshes ;  turn  the  sieve  upside 
down,  standing  it  on  three  bricks  to  allow 
a  free  current  of  air  to  pass  upwards  to  the 
fire  on  the  sieve.  A  small  quantity  of  fire  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  tobacco  paper  a  start. 
Two  ordinary-sized  sieves  will  quickly  fill  a 
good-sized  house  with  smoke.  The  next  morn- 
ing it  is  wise  to  ventilate  the  house  freely  if  the 
weather  is  favourable,  so  that  the  blooms  shall 
be  thoroughly  dry  before  the  sun  shines  upon 
them,  as  a  means  of  preserving  them  from 
damping.  To  keep  the  blooms  fresh  for  a  long 
time  re<iuires  considerable  attention.  One  of 
the  best  qualities  which  Chrysanthemums  pos- 
sess is  the  long  time  they  will  remain  frt'.sli 
either  growing  on  the  plants  or  in  a  cut  state  ; 
still,  much  to  tlie  disappointment  of  many 
growers  for  exhibition,  they  often  fail  to  keep 
long  enough  ;  this  is,  however,  very  often 
owing  to  not  knowing  how  to  manage  them 
properly.      Blooms    are    much    more    difficult 


to  keep  fresh  in  the  soutli  of  England  than 
they  are  in  the  northern  counties,  as  they 
develop  more  quickly  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  The  greatest  trouble  growers 
situated  in  the  northern  counties  have  to  con- 
tend against  in  many  seasons  is  the  non-develop- 
ment of  the  flowers  naturally  in  time  for  the 
shows.  Those  possessing  the  darkest  shades 
of  colour,  namely,  the  chestnuts,  bronzes  and 
the  deepest  lilacs,  retain  their  freshness  the 
shortest  period,  while  the  primrose,  the  white 
and  the  yellow  sliades  continue  the  longest  in 
good  condition.  Some  growers  cut  the  blooms 
when  cxpaiuUd  and  strive  to  keep  them  a  long 
time  by  placing  them  in  dark  closets  in  rooms 
in  bottles  of  water,  but  I  liavo  found  that  they 
can  be  kept  a  longer  period  by  judicious 
management  tipon  the  plants. 

To  have  blooms  in  the  best  possible  condition 
on  any  given  date,  four  days  previous  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  cut  them.  If  cut  earlier  the 
florets  1(J30  their  necessary  .solidity,  and  in 
consequence  are  not  so  large  as  they  otherwi.^e 
would  be  ;  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  llio 
Japanese  section.  It  is  useless  to  cut  the 
blooms  after  they  commence  to  decay  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  their  f.iding  ;  when  cut  they 
should  be  perfectly  developed,  so  that  the 
solidity  of  the  lower  florets  may  be  maintained. 
An  experienced  person  can  tell  better  by  the 
feel  of  the  lower  petals  than  anything  else 
when  the  blooms  should  be  cut ;  crisp  and  solid 
they  should  bo,  not  soft  and  flabby.  When  this 
occurs  the  white  varieties  will  soon  assume  a 
pink  tinge,  and  Ln  some  other  varieties  a  faint 
brownness  of  the  lower  florets  points  to  wan- 
ing beauty  ;  therefore,  when  the  centre  of  the 
flower  is  developed  and  the  lower  florets  fresh, 
the  bloom  will  be  right,  and  should  be  cut 
with  a  long  stem,  say  12  inches,  so  that  a  srnall 
portion  can  be  cut  off  every  day.  Place  it  in  a 
bottle  previously  filled  with  water,  amongst 
which  a  little  salt  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  has 
been  mixed,  three-quarters  of  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  former  to  three  lialf  pints  of  water. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  water  be  hard  or 
■soft.  Half  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia will  suffice.  Place  the  bottles  in  a  cool, 
slightly  darkened  room  having  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. I  prefer,  however,  to  allow  the  blooms  to 
remain  on  the  plants  until  required,  oratleast  two 
days  before,  when  they  may  be  cut  with  safety 
and  treated  as  directed.  The  moment  the  blooms 
are  at  their  best  remove  the  plants  to  Bomo 
cool  structure  which  can  be  partly  darkened 
and  where  air  can  be  admitted  freely.  A  pot- 
ting shed  having  a  northern  aspect,  Mushroom 
house  not  in  use,  coach  hou.se,  or,  in  fact,  any 
place  having  the  necessary  requirements,  viz., 
coolness,  dryness  and  partly  excluded  light,  will 
be  suitable.  No  more  water  must  be  given  to 
the  roots  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  leaves  and  flowers  flagging  ;  simply  enough 
to  retain  freshness  suflices,  as  at  this  period 
of  the  plant's  existence  the  work  as  regards  the 
development  of  blooms  is  completed.  Some- 
times a  week  or  more  will  elapse  before  the 
plant  requires  water,  particularly  it  the  soil  is 
of  a  retentive  character.  The  pot  when  sounded 
in  the  orthodox  manner  may  ring  clearly,  still 
the  soil  may  be  moist  enough.  The  best  indi- 
cation of  water  being  required  is  by  ex.uiiining 
the  leaves,  and  if  they  are  in  the  least  soft 
and  devoid  of  freshness,  then  apply  enough 
clear  water  to  soak  the  soil  through  and  give  no 
more  till  the  leaves  again  feel  limp.  When  the 
soil  is  constantly  kept  wet,  a  stagnation  takes 
place  about  the  roots,  consequent  upon  the  plant 
not  being  able  to  absorb  the  moisture  fast 
enough  to  free  the  roots.  The  result  of  such 
treatment  Ls  that  many  of  the  lower  petals  de- 
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velop  small  specks  on  the  surface,  which  come 
from  the  inside  of  the  florets  and  eventually 
cause  them  to  decay  rapidly.  The  water  which 
drains  from  the  pots  should  be  at  once  dried 
up  to  prevent  damping  of  the  florets.  Should 
any  signs  of  this  occur,  at  once  remove  such 
damaged  florets,  which  only  serve  to  con- 
taminate others  near  them.  Flowers  managed 
in  this  manner  will  keep  fresh  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  ten  or  twelve  days — sometimes  longer. 

E.  MOLYNBDX. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  LEWISHAM. 
Mk.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
ham,  has  at  the  present  moment  on  view  there  the 
largest  and  probably  the  most  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative collection  of  new  Chrysanthemums  ever 
yet  gathered  together  in  one  place.  Mr.  Jones' 
own  collection  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  re- 
markably comprehensive  one,  he  having  for  several 
years  past  imported  from  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  all  the  novelties  worthy  of 
a  trial,  but  when  it  is  explained  that  to  that 
collection  he  has  just  added  3000  plants  in 
their  flowering  pots  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum season,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that 
such  an  undertaking  on  his  part  is  one  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  These  3000  plants,  which 
so  recently  formed  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda,  comprise,  besides  the  best  known 
novelties  of  the  past  two  seasons,  about  1400  abso- 
lutely new  varieties,  which  were  raised  from  seed 
last  year  in  the  American  establishment  of  that 
firm,  they  being  a  selection  of  the  choicest  varie- 
ties out  of  35,000  seedlings  grown  for  selection. 
In  passing  through  the  houses  at  Lewisham,  it  was 
quite  annoying  every  time  I  stopped  to  admire 
some  beautiful  flower  unknown  to  me  by  sight  to 
be  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  new  seedlings,  and 
was  unnamed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will 
be  seen  to  in  due  course,  but  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit  it  really  seemed  as  if  all  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  flowers  were  varieties  without  a 
name.  There  were,  however,  many  of  the  novelties 
of  recent  introduction  in  fine  form,  and,  consider- 
ing the  flow  of  visitors  through  the  houses,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Jones'  reputation  is  well  esta- 
blished, and  that  the  large  number  of  people  who 
were  present  were  much  gratified  with  the  grand 
display  and  were  not  much  disturbed  at  the  fact 
to  which  I  allude. 

The  flowers  grown  in  large  quantities  are  princi- 
pally Gloire  du  Rocher,  a  beautifully  bright  crim- 
son Japanese,  with  golden  reverse ;  G.  W.  Childs, 
another  crimson  Japanese  already  known  to  Eng- 
lish growers ;  Wm.  Seward,  an  intensely  deep 
crimson-coloured  Japanese,  with  a  peculiar  me- 
tallic reflection  ;  Viviand  Morel,  the  large  rosy 
Japanese  from  which  Charles  Davis  sported,  the 
latter  being  very  numerous  and  effective  with  its 
deep  bronzy  yellow  colour  at  frequent  intervals 
among  the  plants.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  a  golden 
cinnamon-buff-coloured  flower  of  good  size,  and 
Lord  Brooke,  something  similar  in  tone,  are  both 
well  done  ;  as  also  is  'Tribune,  a  grand  light  yel- 
low globular  Japanese  flower  recently  certificated. 
All  the  above-named  were  in  great  abundance  in 
the  large  show  house,  and  furnished  a  wealth  of 
colour  not  often  seen  in  many  collections  where 
too  frequently  the  presence  of  blooms  of  a  dirty 
mauve  or  washed-out  lilac  deadens  and  spoils  the 
effect  of  a  good  bank  of  colour. 

Taking  individual  specimens.  President  Borrel, 
a  very  fine  Japanese  of  bright  rosy  amaranth  and 
golden  reverse,  was  in  capital  form  ;  Mrs.  T.  Denne, 
with  long  curly  petals,  colour  deep  pink,  and  much 
intermingled,  was  also  good  ;  and  J.  H.  Runchman, 
a  fine  deep  golden  yellow,  with  large  blooms,  looks 
a  promising  sort.  Very  few  incurved  of  the  old  type 
were  to  be  seen,  but  Baron  Hirsch,  deep  golden 
bronze,  very  effective,  and  one  of  the  novelties  of 
last  season,  was  well  grown,  and  M.  R.  Bahuant  also. 
A  large  massive  Japanese  flower  is  Pearl  Beauty, 
with  deeply  grooved  petals  of  pure  white ;  so  is 
Excelsior,    with   deep   purple    florets   and    silver 


reverse.  Mme.  Isaac  is  a  white  Japanese,  very 
pure  in  colour,  and  a  truly  grand  flower.  H. 
Hammond-Spence,  light  blush  with  yellow  centre, 
also  a  Japanese,  and  a  large  one,  is  very  striking. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  an  American  seedling,  equally  as 
large,  with  light  purple  florets  and  blush-pink  re- 
verse, arrests  immediate  attention ;  and  another 
close  by  from  the  same  country.  President  W.  R. 
Smith,  with  very  long  grooved  florets  of  a  pale  blush, 
is  a  fine  variety.  Florence  Davis,  the  greenish 
white  Japanese  ;  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  a  large  deep 
crimson  or  terra-cotta-red  with  fine  drooping  petals; 
Beauty  of  Exmouth,  the  somewhat  famous  white 
Japanese  that  caused  some  discussion  last  season ; 
and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  light  rosy  pink  with 
golden  centre,  all  English  raised  seedlings,  are  well 
represented. 

Among  French  raised  seedlings,  especial  mention 
should  be  made  of  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  a  large, 
solid,  rosy  mauve  incurved  Japanese ;  Mme.  Ed. 
Rey,  an  incurved  Japanese,  deep  purple  and  silver  ; 
Mme.  C.  Molin,  a  pretty  white  Japanese  of  the 
Viviand  Morel  type ;  Mme.  Oct.  Mirbeau,  long 
florets  streaked  light  purple ;  I'Ami  Etienne,  pale 
mauve,  globular  form,  and  heavy  grooved  petals  ; 
Commandant  Blusset,  a  pretty  medium-sized  flower 
of  pure  bright  amaranth ;  Mme.  Calvat,  big  bloom, 
pure  white  and  creamy  centre ;  and  I'ls^re,  large 
drooping  petalled  Japanese,  colour  pure  white.  Most 
of  these  are  seedlings  raised  in  France  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat,  and  are  quite  worthy  cf  this  gentleman's 
reputation.  Before  concluding,  reference  ought  to 
be  made  to  Silver  King,  purple  and  silvery  pink,  a 
large  and  striking  Japanese  with  long  petals  ;  Silver 
Cloud,  most  distinct  in  colour,  .about  which  nobody 
present  seemed  certain,  a  remark  that  will  also  apply 
to  Dr.  H.  Hull,  which  has  florets  of  almost  imper- 
ceptible flesh  colour  with  a  shade  of  pale  bistre  in 
the  centre.  A  truly  magnificent  flower  is  Mr.  K.  J. 
H.amill,  with  long  grooved  incurved  florets  of  the 
purest  yellow  ;  and  Joey  Hill,  with  deep  crimson 
florets  and  gold  reverse,  is  very  fine. 

Hairy  varieties  are  numerous,  and  there  will  pro- 
b.ably  be  some  curious  discoveries  made  among 
them.  Sautel  (1893)  is  a  light  rosy  amaranth  in- 
curved Japanese,  with  light  pink  reverse,  most 
hairy,  perhaps,  of  all.  Enfant  des  deux  Mondes  is 
a  pure  white,  one  of  the  same  class.  Hairy  Wonder 
is  a  very  deep  bronze  of  similar  type,  very  distinctly 
marked  in  this  way.  Wm.  Falconer,  a  sport  from 
Louis  Boehmer,  but  of  a  pale  blush,  is  another. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without 
observing  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
about  7000  plants  in  large  pots,  of  which  the  great 
majority  were  in  full  bloom.  There  had  been 
others  in  flower  before,  which  were  over  and  cut 
down.  These  numbered  3000,  so  that  Mr.  Jones 
has  had  altogether  10,000  pl.ants  under  his  care 
this  season,  which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  attention  that  this  popular  autumn  flower 
receives  at  Lewisham.  Chrysanth. 


French,  raised  Chrysanthemums. — I  think 
it  was  only  last  autumn  that  a  correspondent  of 
The  Gaeden  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  French  raisers  of  seedlings  were  "  played  out." 
My  note-book  for  the  present  season  has  as  yet 
only  reached  up  to  Oct.  28,  and  I  find  that  eighteen 
new  Chrysanthemums  have  been  certificated  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  of  which  six  are 
from  French  raisers.  At  Lewisham  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Mr.  Jones'  flowers  are  new  French 
varieties,  some  of  them,  such  as  President  Borrel, 
Sautel  (1803),  Viviand  Morel,  Mme.  Isaac,  Mme.E. 
Rey,  Mme.  C.  Molin,  Mme.  Oct.  Mirbeau,  I'Ami 
Etienne,  Comte  F.  Lurani,  Commandant  Blusset, 
Mme.  Calvat,  I'Isere,  M.  R.  Bahuant,  &c.,  will 
worthily  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  French 
raisers  for  some  time  to  come. — C.  H.  P. 

Notes  from  Kew. — One  sees  a  different  class 
of  plant  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  to  what  is 
common  in  private  places.  The  Chrysanthemums 
at  Kew  are  only  stopped  about  twice,  and  form  fine 
bushy  plants  crowded  with  flowers,  which,  if  not 
big  like  show  blooms,  are  far  more  pleasing.  In 
both  the  greenhouse  and  temperate  house  they  are 
in  full  beauty  and  make  an  interesting  and  beauti- 


ful displ.iy,  many  kinds  not  usually  seen  being  in- 
cluded in  the  collection.  Edwin  Molyneux  is 
conspicuous  for  colour,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
plants  are  clothed  to  the  base  with  foliage.  Sceur 
Melanie  is  delightful,  and  also  a  kind  named 
Tendresse,  a  Japanese  variety,  the  flowers  of  a 
rose-purple  colour,  yellow  in  the  centre.  La 
Nymphe  is  similar  in  shade,  and  a  charming  kind 
to  grow,  so  to  say,  naturally,  at  least,  with  little 
stopping  of  the  shoots.  The  specimens  of  this  are 
a  picture.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  majority  of 
the  kinds  are  old,  but  many  are  rarely  seen, 
although  distinct  and  attractive  in  colour.  Hiver 
Flenri  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  so  also  are  Francois 
Delaux,  La  Triomphante,  the  rich  yellow  Butter- 
cup, Maiden's  Blush,  Source  d'Or,  Eynsford  White, 
Lady  Selborne,  and  Mile.  Lacroix.  Very  fine  in 
colour  are  W.  Holmes  and  Anatole  Cordonnier,  deep 
crimson-purple.  Mrs.  H.  Harrold,  white  with  the 
centre  florets  rose-purple,  is  not  often  seen,  and  a 
mass  of  yellow  is  Swanley  Yellow,  whilst  the  old 
Bouquet  Fait  and  the  pure  white  single  variety 
Mary  Anderson  are  in  perfection.  For  several 
years  past  this  type  of  Chrysanthemum  has  been  a 
feature  at  Kew  in  the  month  of  November,  and  this 
year  the  display  is  finer  than  usual.  We  hope  that 
in  private  gardens  the  Chrysanthemum  will  be 
more  grown  in  this  way,  as  its  characteristic  free- 
dom and  beauty  are  preserved.  There  is  no  need 
to  get  every  new  kind  with  big  flowers.  Such 
varieties  as  Tendresse  and  La  Nymphe  are  quite  as 
charming  grown  thus,  and  even  the  monster  kinds, 
as  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Edwin  Molyneux,  are 
adapted  for  this  form  of  cultivation. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  HIGHBURY  NEW 
PARK. 

We  recently  saw  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  C.  Mills  at  Highbury  New 
Park,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  takes  great 
interest  in  the  flower,  intending  to  grow  it  more 
largely  in  the  future.  In  such  gardens  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  growing  plants  well,  the 
fogs  of  winter  playing  sad  havoc  with  everything 
of  a  tender  nature.  The  spacious  and  well-built 
vineries  and  houses  filled  with  some  of  the  finest 
specimen  Camellias  we  have  seen  are  made  inte- 
resting with  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  grown 
not  only  for  large  blooms,  but  also  in  a  graceful 
and  free  way.  The  Japanese  varieties  are  in  fine 
character,  many  of  the  best  novelties  being  in- 
cluded. Viviand  Morel  is  superb  for  colour  and 
form.  We  have  not  seen  finer  blooms  this  year, 
and  also  of  note  are  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith.  The  last-mentioned  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  pleasing  on  account  of  its  form,  deep 
colour — a  self  bronze-yellow,  clear  and  attractive. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  grown  naturally,  at  least 
with  few  stoppings  of  the  shoots,  as  the  colour 
would  go  well  with  decorations  of  many  kinds. 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste  is  a  fine  white,  the  flowers  ex- 
ceptionally pure,  and  Mr.  Easey,  the  gardener,  has 
also  succeeded  remarkably  well  with  Condor.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Neve,  Mme.  Baco,  W.  Tricker  and  other  kinds 
which  we  have  previously  mentioned  in  recent 
notes.  Two  varieties  not  usually  seen  are  Le 
Melesmie  and  Cleopatra,  both  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  class,  the  former  with  rose-purple  flowers, 
margined  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  Cleopatra, 
a  reflexed  Japanese  kind,  pure  white,  full  and 
pleasing. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  a  number  of  plants 
grown  with  little  stopping  of  the  shoots  and  made 
note  of  a  few  of  the  kinds,  as  their  names  may 
possibly  be  interesting  to  readers  of  The  Garden. 
Florence  Piercy  is  delightful  thus  grown,  the  flowers 
with  the  florets  charmingly  arranged  and  wreath- 
ing the  shoots.  Source  d'Or  is  one  of  the  best  for 
growing  in  this  way,  as  also  are  Mile.  Lacroix, 
Elaine,  Gloriosum,  Miss  Gorton,  Mile.  Louise  Leroy 
and  Elsie. 

The  incurved  section  is  grown  here  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  collection  includes  the  majority  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  We  saw  some 
splendid  blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  Golden  Empress,  Lord  Alcester,  Miss  Haggas 
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and  Prince  Alfred,  and  it  is  plervsing  to  see  that 
there  is  far  more  colour  in  this  class  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
additions  to  the  list.  The  varieties  mentioned  by 
no  means  represent  all  that  are  grown,  but  one 
does  not  want  to  repeat  the  names  of  those  already 
described  in  our  pages.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
they  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  more  pleasing 
because  the  more  natural  way  of  cultivating  the 
plants  is  not  forgotten. 


bloom.     Tlio  colour  ia  pure  li:,'lit  yi>Uow  of  a  very  ili'li- 
cate  shade. 

Chrysanthemum  Mnie.  Isaac.— Those  who 
arc<  foiicl  of  a  K<iod  whito  Jii|iauoso  will  tiiirl  this  a 
usi'fnl  variety.  The  colour  is  very  pure  and  tlio  size 
all  tliat  can  bo  desired. 


Chrysanthemum  I'Ami  Etienne.— Not  only 
does  this  represent  almost  a  new  type  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  florets  incurve,  but  the  colour  is 
unique.  As  a  true  type  of  Japanese  this  variety 
does  not  in  my  opinion  come  under  that  heading  ; 
the  florets  have  too  much  of  the  ordinary  incurved 
style  for  n  Japanese.  Catalogue  description  says 
it  is  in  the  way  of  Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  but  it  is  a 
poor  apology  for  that  old  favourite.  The  colour 
is  best  described  as  an  e.ttremely  pale  lilac. — E.  M_ 

Chrysanthemum  General  Hawkes. — This 
Chrysanthemum,  which  was  first  shown  last  season 
and  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  4,  bids  fair  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
semi-early  or  October  flowering  forms.  It  is  of  a 
sturdy  habit  of  growth,  with  good  foliage,  which  is 
retained  to  the  base  of  the  plant,  while  the  flowers 
are  large,  full,  and  of  a  bright  purplish-claret 
colour.  Good  flowering  plants  that  have  not  been 
cut  down  may  be  had  about  a  yard  high.  It  blooms 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Lady  Selborne,  Mile. 
Lacroix,  and  L'Isle  des  Plaisirs,  and  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  colour  from  any  of  them.  This  Chrysan- 
themum is,  I  believe,  an  English  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  by  whom  it  was  sent 
out  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. — T. 

Chrysanthemum  John  Shrimpton.  —  A 
great  future  was  anticipated  for  this  variety  and 
for  William  Seward  when  they  were  both  shown  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  last  autumn.  The  flowers  of  the  two  are 
of  a  deep  rich  crimson,  yet  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  Both  are  largely  grown  this  season, 
and  while  it  is  probable  that  for  cut  flowers  we 
shall  see  more  of  William  Seward  than  the  other, 
yet  where  plants  are  grown  for  decoration  John 
Shrimpton  is  snre  to  be  an  especial  favourite,  for 
it  is  of  good  sturdy  habit,  carries  its  leaves  well, 
and  the  large  broad  petals  are  of  a  rich  velvety 
crimson  tint.  The  revenue  of  the  petals  is  golden. 
In  general  appearance  it  is  a  good  deal  like  an 
enlarged  CuUingfordi,  but  a  prominent  and  most 
desirable  feature  is  that  it  produces  grand  flowers 
when  from  2  feet  to  a  yard  high.  For  growing  in 
bush  form  it  should  be  one  of  the  very  best. — T. 

New  Zealand  seedling  Chry.3anthemams. 
— Mr.  H.J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
besides  having  recently  purchased  by  private  con- 
tract the  large  collection  of  American  seedlings 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  has  also 
secured  some  of  the  New  Zealand  seedlings  that 
were  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Eailand,  and  sent  over  to 
this  country  in  blocks  of  ice  in  September,  1802. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  despatched  by  Mr. 
Earland  died  in  transit  or  soon  after  landing,  but 
of  those  saved,  Zelandia,  a  Japanese  incurved 
flower  of  rosy  amaranth,  and  Rimutaka,  a  flower  of 
the  same  type,  colour  crimson  and  gold,  are  the 
most  interesting. 


SHORT  NOTES— CURYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  J.  H.  Runohman.— A  fine 
Japanese  variety ;  largo  sohd  bloom  of  deep  golden 
yellow. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Oetavie  Mirheau. 

— This  is  a  laree  bloojn  of  tlie  Japanese  type;  the 
petals  are  of  good  length  aud  the  colour  white,  streaked 
with  lislit  purple. 

Chrysanthemum  Mis  Robt.  J.  Hamill.— 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  incurved  Japanese 
flowers  in  existence.  It  has  lonar,  grooveil  petals,  in- 
curving most  perfectly  and  f<  inning  a  very  large-sized 
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GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

In  the  following  remarks  reference  will  bo 
made  only  to  those  sorts  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  amenable  to  greenhouse  culture.  It 
is  well  understood  by  experienced  plant  culti- 
vators that  the  splendid  javanico  -  ja.smini- 
florum  hybrids  require  different  treatment 
to  those  which  form  the  heading  to  this 
article.  These  are,  nevertheless,  equally  as 
good  and  as  much  to  be  recommended  as  the 
hybrids  just  mentioned.  Their  flowering  sea- 
sou,  on  the  whole,  is  during  March,  April, 
and  May,  when   they    are  grand    objects   for 


Rliododendron  Countess  of  Haddington. 

large  conservatories,  winter  gardens,  or  ofty 
greenhouses.  These  qualifications  are  given 
bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  them  are  of  tall 
growth,  and  require  a  fair  amount  of  head 
room.  R.  Nuttalli  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
one  point  which  more  than  any  other  ia  con- 
ducive to  non- flowering  in  this  section  of  Rho- 
dodendrons is  that  of  over-potting.  This  more 
often  than  not  encourages  wood  growth  too 
much  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  I  have  noticed 
in  particular  how  absurdly  small  the  pots  of  R. 
Nuttalli  used  to  look  in  the  case  of  some  plants 
grown  by  an  experienced  hand,  but  they  pro- 
duced grand  trusses  of  flowers.  Had  these 
plants  been  too  much  encouraged  at  the  roots 
the  result  would  have  been  diflerent,  although 
they  might  have,  on  the  whole,  looked  more 
robust  and  healthy.  These  Rhododendrons  will 
thrive  wellfor  years  in  the  same  pots  provided  the 
soil  be  of  the  best  description  and  kept  at  all  times 
in  good  condition.  AVhen  the  potting  is  done, 
it  should  be  in  the  very  firmest  manner,  as  if 
dealing  with  a  specimen  hard-wooded  Erica. 
The  soil  should  be  composed  chiefly  of  peat 
which  is  full  of  fine  fibre  ;  such  as  would  suit 
Orchids     would    answer ;    to     this    iniglit    be 


added  a  little  fibrous  loam  of  light  character 
and  a  fair  (luantity  of  silver  sand.  Mure  often 
than  not  after  a  plant  has  been  for  some  years 
in  the  same  pot  it  will  bo  found  a  dilficult 
matter  to  remove  it  without  injury  to  the  roots. 
If  this  be  found  to  be  the  case,  then  smash 
the  pot  rather  than  injure  the  roots.  Another 
good  plan  in  some  cases  will  be  to  soak  the 
ball  well  before  potting  afresh,  in  case  it  may 
be  dry  at  the  centre.  Potting  should  be  done 
soon  after  the  plants  have  flowered,  as  then  the 
roots  will  be  the  most  active,  taking  more  readily 
to  the  fresh  soil.  Only  allow  a  suflicient  shift 
to  work  down  the  soil  around  the  ball  ;  a  little 
less  than  an  inch  between  the  pot  and  the  ball 
will  suflice  for  this,  or,  in  other  words,  a  pot 
ra'her  less  than  2  inches  more  in  diameter 
than  the  old  one.  In  treating  these  Rhodo- 
dendrons after  flowering,  a  humid  atmosphere, 
as  in  the  case  of  Indian  Azaleas,  is  not 
essential  in  any  sense.  What  has  rather  to  be 
aimed  at  is  the  securing  of  a  short  sturdy 
growth,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  produce 
flower-buds  than  if  it  were  stronger.  Exposure 
to  light  and  air  under  glass  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  after  which,  when  the 
young  growth  is  hardened,  the  plants 
can  be  turned  out  of  doors  for  a  time 
in  a  warm,  sunny  spot  not  exposed  to 
strong  winds,  being  housed  again  towards 
the  middle  of  October  at  the  latest.  With 
respect  to  watering,  it  is  needful  to  add 
that  the  plants  should  not  at  any  time 
suffer  ;  the  fact  of  the  roots  being  in  such 
a  confined  compass  should  point  to  this. 
When  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of  water 
there  is  a  disposition  to  cast  the  leaves  pre- 
maturely. These  Rhododendrons  do  not, 
fortunately,  lend  themselves  to  a  formal 
mode  of  training,  which  when  it  is  attempted 
is  a  ri^ky  proce.ss.  In  some  cases  it  will 
be  found  needful  to  stop  strong  shoots  ; 
it  is  better  to  do  this  than  let  them  weaken 
the  rest  of  the  plant. 

Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddixg- 
TON  is  a  well  known  hybrid,  first  sent  out,  I 
think,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  of  Toot- 
ing, nearly  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  grand 
variety  with  flowers  of  a  wax-like  substance, 
blush  white  in  colour,  being  also  a  robust 
growing  plant,  making  with  age  a  fine  spe- 
cimen. 

R.  SesteeiAntjm,  a  hybrid  between  R.  Gib- 
soni  and  R.  Edgsworthi,  is  another  beautiful 
variety,  the  growth  not  so  robust  as  in  the 
case  of  Countess  of  Haddington,  being  some- 
what scandent ;  the  flowers  are  large,  pure  white 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  very  fragrant. 

R.  A'EITCHI  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  specie^ ; 
I  the  flowers,  of  great  substance,  are  pure  white  and 
very  large,  with  the  margins  crisped. 

R.  WiLLiAM.si,  which  has  not  been  in  commerce 
very  long,  is  a  decidedly  distinct  and  handsome 
plant,  with  large  compact  trusses  of  rather  small 
flowers,  pure  white,  the  growth  compact  and  sturdy. 
R.  CILIATUM  is  a  hardy  plant,  but  on  account  of 
its  flowering  during  the  winter  or  extremely  early 
in  the  spring,  it  is  f.ir  better  grown  in  pots. 

R,  Nuttalli  has  immense  flowers,  white,  suf- 
fused with  ro.se,  and  isagrand  plant  for  lofty  houses. 
R.    Edgeworthi    is    a  splendid    species   with 
flowers  nearly  4  inches  across,  white,  suffused  with 
pale  pink,  and  extremely  fragrant. 

R.  Hesryanu.m,  a  cross  between  R.  Sesterianum 
and  R.  Dalhousianum,  has  sweetly-scented,  pure 
white  flowers,  being  a  fine  conservatory  plant. 

R.  DALnousiANUM,  already  alluded  to  as  a  parent 
of  the  foregoing,  should  also  be  included  ;  it  is  a 
grand  variety,  the  flowers  white  with  a  tinge  of 
rosy  pink.  G.  H. 

Double  Primulas  at  Brighton. — At  Messrs. 
Miles'  West   Bright!  n   nursery  these   plants  are 
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grown  well.  I  noted  a  large  pit  full  of  the  white 
variety,  also  a  fine  lot  of  a  pale  mauve  kind.  The 
white  variety,  which  I  was  informed  was  procured 
from  the  Continent,  was  different  to  that  usually 
grown.  I  thought  it  was  the  variety  grandiflora, 
but  found  it  was  a  little  different.  The  plants 
■were  remarkably  vigorous  and  the  flowers  large 
and  full.  At  the  time  I  saw  them  the  lights  were 
removed  and  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Many  people  ruin  this  Primula  through  growing  it 
in  too  much  heat  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  best 
to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  during  the  winter,  but 
a  moist  cool  bottom  will  suit  it  much  better 
than  a  dry  shelf,  and  the  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  in  the  pots.  If  kept  in 
health  and  the  old  foliage  removed,  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  damping.  No  other  Primula  will  pro- 
duce such  a  continuous  supply  of  white  flowers 
throughout  the  winter  as  the  old  double,  that  is  if 
the  plants  are  kept  healthy. — F.  H. 

Marguerites  in  autumn. — I  lately  saw  a  fine 
batch  of  white  Marguerites  in  Messrs.  Miles  and 
Co.'s  West  Brighton  nursery.  The  plants  were 
dwarf,  bushy,  and  in  various  stages,  some  In  fall 
bloom  and  others  coming  on  to  succeed  them,  no 
sign  of  the  troublesome  maggot  being  apparent. 
As  good  pot  plants  in  bloom  are  generally  rather 
scarce  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Marguerites  may  be  flowered  so  well. 
The  plants  referred  to  were  in  pits  standing 
up  close  to  the  glass  and  plenty  of  air  given  them. 
The  variety  represented  was  that  known  as 
Chrysanthemum  frutescens  maximum. — F.  H. 

Agathsea  ccelestis.— This  is  really  a  valu- 
able plant  for  late  autumn  decoration.  When 
planted  out  it  is  apt  to  run  away  to  leaf,  the  crop 
of  flowers  being  correspondingly  scanty,  but  kept 
in  pots  all  through  the  summer  the  growth  is 
sturdy,  short-jointed,  and  flowers  are  produced  in 
quantity.  I  used  to  grow  it  for  winter  bloom 
some  years  ago,  but  had  lost  sight  of  it  till  lately 
when  I  came  across  a  lot  of  nicely-grown  speci- 
mens in  a  private  garden.  They  were  in  G-inoh 
pots  carrying  individually  a  score  of  blooms.  We 
have  such  a  limited  choice  of  blue-flowered  plants 
for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  that  one  ought  not  to  neglect 
this  Agathaia,  which  in  a  temperature  of  S0°  will 
keep  on  blooming.  Like  the  Paris  Daisy,  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  flowers  it 
will  yield,  provided  the  culture  is  right.  Cuttings 
put  in  in  spring  will  make  good  specimens  by 
September,  keeping  all  the  buds  picked  off  till  that 
month.  From  October  onwards  the  plants  will  make 
a  nice  show,  and  in  spring  also  it  encouraged  with  a 
little  liquid  manure.  Through  the  summer  the 
plants  should  have  a  sunny  position,  so  that  the 
wood  may  be  thoroughly  hardened. — J.  C.  B. 

Streptocarpuses  at  Clielsea.  —  When  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  recently  we  were  inte- 
rested in  a  collection  of  Streptocarpuses,  which 
are  steadily  increasing  in  favour.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  great,  and  Mr. 
Heal  has  obtained  many  shades  of  superb  colour — 
crimson,  purple,  maroon  and  so  forth ;  whilst  of 
lighter  tones  there  is  a  large  selection,  ranging 
through  delicate  mauve.lilac  and  pink  to  pure  white. 
With  the  improvement  in  colour  has  also  come  a 
larger-sized  bloom,  not  coarse,  but  a  distinct  gain, 
as  the  flowers  of  the  original  hybrids  were  rather  too 
small.  Seed  sown  in  January  will  produce  flower- 
ing plants  in  seven  months,  and  these  will  continue 
long  in  perfection,  blooming  again  the  following 
year.  Those  who  cannot  grow  Gloxinias  or  things 
requiring  much  warmth  cannot  do  better  than  raise 
seedling  Streptocarpuses. 

Eussellia  juncea. — This  is  an  extremely  pretty 
and  graceful  flowering  plant,  which  helps  to  render 
the  stove  gay  with  its  brightly  coloured  blossoms 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  well  on 
into  the  autumn — in  fact,  sometimes  until  winter. 
There  is  nothing  else  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
confounded,  the  branches  being  slender  and  Rush- 
like, while  the  leaves  are  but  sparingly  produced. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  considerable  num- 
bers for  some  distance  along  the  slender  pendulous 
shoots,  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  tube-shaped. 


and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  This  Russellia  has 
a  wonderfully  pretty  effect  when  trained  to  a 
rafter  in  a  small  house,  as  it  is  unsuited  for  large 
structures.  In  this  way  the  bright  green  shoots 
form  quite  a  fringe,  and  when  lit  up  with  its 
numerous  blossoms  the  plant  is  additionally  at- 
tractive. In  suspended  baskets,  too,  its  various  dis- 
tinctive features  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  It 
may  also  be  grown  in  bush  form  by  staking  the 
principal  branches  and  allowing  the  minor  shoots 
to  dispose  themselves  at  will.  R.  juncea  will 
succeed  well  with  the  treatment  given  to  the 
general  run  of  stove  plants.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and  at  one  time  was  a  favourite 
subject  for  growing  into  specimens.  There  are 
two  other  species,  R.  rotundifolia  and  R.  sarmen- 
tosa,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  now  in 
cultivation. — T. 

Asclepias  curassavica. — I  should  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  name  of  the 
enclosed  shrub  of  which  I  enclose  a  flower  and 
leaf.  It  was  raised  from  seed  I  found  in  the 
jungle  in  India  when  shooting  some  two  years 
since.  The  seed  is  contained  in  a  long  pod,  and 
has  a  fly-away  attachment.  It  has  flowered  and 
seeded  freely  this  summer  in  a  greenhouse,  but  I 
am  doubtful  whether  it  will  not  require  more  heat 
to  take  it  through  the  winter. — W.  A.  E. 

*,f*  The  specimen  sent  is  this  Asclepias,  which  is 
a  pretty  flowering  plant,  though  a  troublesome  weed 
in  some  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  one  whose  seeds 
float  in  the  air  like  those  of  the  Dandelion.  It 
will  grow  and  flower  well  in  a  greenhouse  during 
the  summer,  but  it  needs  a  somewhat  warmer 
structure  in  the  winter,  though  it  might  pass 
through  the  season  if  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots. 
This  Asclepias  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  America, 
but  it  is  now  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  tropics. 
According  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1G92.  All  the 
members  of  the  genus  have  the  silky  seed  append- 
ages by  means  of  which  they  are  disseminated  over 
a  considerable  tract  of  country.  There  are  several 
hardy  species,  the  best  being  the  autumn-flowering 
A.  tuberosa,  which  produces  bright  orange-coloured 
blossoms, — H.  P. 

Plumbago  capensis.— This  beautiful  green- 
house plant  has  many  recommendations,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  all  that  "  H.  G."  (Garden,  p.  380) 
has  said  in  its  favour.  It  undoubtedly  has  the 
best  chance  of  showing  its  full  beauty  when 
planted  out  and  trained  against  a  wall ;  yet  as  a 
pot  plant  there  is  nothing  of  the  same  colour  to 
equal  it.  I  have  also  seen  it  used  as  a  bedding 
plant  with  good  effect,  but  I  must  say  I  am  no  great 
admirer  of  the  practice  of  turning  our  prettiest 
greenhouse  plants  out  of  doors.  It  may  be  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  should  have 
similar  treatment  to  Fuchsia  cuttings,  and  those 
rooted  about  February  will  make  nice  flowering 
plants  the  same  season  ;  or  if  propagated  later  in 
the  season,  three  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
pot.  The  plants  may  be  stopped  once  or  twice, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  should  be 
grown  on  in  warmth,  but  later  on  will  do  well  in 
the  cool  greenhouse  under  conditions  recom- 
mended by  "  H.  G."  I  may  add  that  the  white 
variety,  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  is  a  good  com- 
panion to  the  blue,  differing  only  in  the  colour 
of  its  flowers. — F.  H. 

Habrothamnus  (Oestrum)  elegans  is  an- 
other free-flowering  greenhouse  plant,  and  a  good 
companion  for  the  Plumbago,  the  terminal  clusters 
of  rich  crimson  flowers  forming  a  good  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Plumbago.  The  same  conditions  will 
suit  both  plants,  though  the  Habrothamnus  is 
even  more  inclined  to  grow  too  strong,  and  should 
be  planted  or  potted  in  poor  soil.  It  requires  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  flower  it  well,  and  although 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  climber,  it  should  be 
trained  against  a  wall.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture  as  the  Plumbago.  H.  aurantiacus 
makes  a  fine  pot  plant,  not  being  of  such  vigorous 
growth  as  H.  elegans.  Good  strong  cuttings  propa- 
gated late  in  the  summer  and  kept  in  a  cool  house 
through  the  winter  will  flower  the  following  sum- 


mer, and  the  terminal  panicles  of  rich  orange- 
yellow  flowers  are  both  distinct  and  effective. 
This  does  not  flower  so  continuously  as  H.  elegans, 
the  flowering  period  being  generally  confined  to 
August  and  September. — F.  H. 

A  note  on  winter-flowering  Carnations. 

— The  collection  of  winter- flowering  Carnations 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Chelsea  nursery  contains  the 
best  kinds  now  in  cultivation.  One  of  the  most 
popular  is  Winter  Cheer,  which  has  rich  crimson 
flowers  and  the  plants  are  remarkably  compact 
and  free,  q:jite  little  bushes.  We  wish,  however, 
that  this  type  of  Carnation  were  more  fragrant. 
Raisers  should  try  and  get  sweet  scent  with  them. 
La  Neige  is  a  good  white,  the  plants  compact  and 
free.  Mile.  Thert;se  Franco  is  a  new  variety.  It 
is  a  fairly  good  grower  and  bears  a  large  salmon- 
rose  flower,  which  does  not  split,  and  is  distinct. 
This  is  a  fine  variety  and  should  be  much  grown 
for  winter.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  in  the  ma- 
jority of  kinds.  Improved  Miss  Joliffe  is  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  flowers  are  deeper  in  colour  and 
larger,  whilst  the  plant  is  not  less  free  than  the 
type.  Mrs.  A.  Hemsley  is  a  good  deep  crimson- 
purple,  and  Sir  Henry  a  fine  scarlet,  but  the  plant 
does  not  grow  so  satisfactorily  as  one  could  wish. 

Carnation  Mrs.  H.  CannelL— When  looking 
at  flowers  of  this  Carnation  last  year  I  was  not 
nearly  so  much  impressed  with  their  value  and 
distinctiveness  as  during  the  present  autumn.  It 
is  without  doubt  a  really  valuable  acquisition, 
being  one  of  the  finest  for  autumn  flowering  that 
has  been  introduced,  with  blossoms  of  large  size. 
If  thinned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Malmaison  Car- 
nations, the  flowers  of  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  would 
nearly  approach  them  in  size.  The  growth  is  ex- 
tremely vigorous,  but  very  compact,  an  abundance 
of  shoots  breaking  forth  from  near  the  base.  The 
flowers  seem  to  increase  considerably  in  size,  even 
after  they  are  quite  expanded,  whilst  there  is 
hardly  any  bursting  of  the  pod.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  rose-pink,  which  is  well  maintained  as  the 
flowers  gain  age.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  it  will  prove  as  continuous  in  flowering  as 
Winter  Cheer ;  at  any  rate  it  promises  to  do  so  at 
present;  if  so,  it  wiU  be  another  point  in  its  favour. 
Whether  cuttings  or  layers  will  prove  the  better 
and  more  reliable  mode  of  increase  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained. — Gillifloweb. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SECOND, CROPS  OF  FRUIT. 

Second  crops  of  fruit  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
— in  fact,  are  causing  quite  a  sensation.  Never 
before,  probably,  have  Strawberries  produced 
such  extraordinary  second  crops  as  they  have 
done  this  season.  It  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  forced  plants  duly  turned  out  or 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  to  fruit  again  very 
freely  in  August  and  September,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  any  not  forced,  or  which,  say,  pro- 
duce their  first  crops  in  the  open  ground,  at- 
tempt to  fruit  a  second  time.  This  season  the 
conditions  have  been  very  diflferent  to  what  are 
usually  experienced.  In  the  first  place  the 
Strawberry  season  commenced  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  usual  and  was  of  comparatively 
short  dui-ation.  Owing  to  the  drought  and 
great  heat  the  crowns  matured  very  early,  a 
rest  also  being  compulsorily  brought  about. 
Then  came  enough  rain  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember to  re-excite  the  plants,  the  consequence 
being  the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
strong  flower  trusses  and  an  abundance  of  well- 
formed  fruit.  The  weather  still  being  favour- 
able, no  September  frosts  severe  enough  to 
cripple  tender  plants  of  any  kind  being  felt, 
the  Strawberry  crop  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
ripening  properly.     In  numerous  private  gar- 
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dens  as  well  as  in  the  open  fields  in  difforont 
parts  of  the  country  many  gatherings  of  excel- 
lent Strawberries  have  been  made.  Of  Rasp- 
berries, again,  large  quantities  of  fine  woll- 
flavoured  fruit  have  been  gathered  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  weeks,  small  plantations  yield- 
ing several  quarts  in  the  course  of  a  week.  In 
this  instance  all  the  varieties  are  behaving  very 
similarly ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Strawberries 
it  is  principally,  and  in  some  gardens  solely, 
Viconitesse  H6ricart  do  Thury,  Noble,  Keens' 
Seedling,  John  lluskin,  and  other  early  sorts 
that  are  fruiting  a  second  time  this  season. 

In  some  instances  Pear  trees  did  undoubtedly 
flower  and  set  fruit  at  fairly  widely-apart  in- 
tervals, or  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  their  being 
termed  two  crops,  but  even  this  is  very  different 
to  the  second  cropping  of  Strawberries  and 
Easpberries.  The  two  latter  were  from  crowns 
and  canes  respectively  formed  this  season ; 
whereas  most  of  the  so-called  second  crops  of 
Pears  or  Apples  were  from  buds  formed,  if  not 
exactly  determined  in  character,  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
buds,  on  Fear  trees  more  especially,  are  more 
affected  by  the  weather  experienced  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  than  scientists 
are  prepared  to  admit.  Not  till  the  trees  are 
beginning  to  decline  in  vigour  do  they  as  a 
rule  form  many  flower  buds.  A  severe  check  to 
their  vigour  usually  results  in  the  formation  of 
more  flower-buds  than  formerly,  and  even  in 
changing  what  was  originally  intended  for  wood- 
buds  into  flower-buds.  This  check  may  be 
caused  either  by  a  severe  frost,  root-pruning,  or 
great  heat  accompanied  by  drought.  Last 
winter  we  had  one  long  severe  frost,  and  it  is  to 
this  we  veryprobablyowe  more  than  thesunshine 
of  July  in  1892.  I  allude  to  the  wonderful 
freedom  of  flowering  of  fruit  trees  generally. 
So  freely  did  the  trees  bloom,  that  the  loss  of  a 
third  or  more  of  the  flowers  by  frosts  did  not 
greatly  prejudice  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop 
of  fruit,  but  many  of  the  buds  were  checked 
considerably,  these  opening  late  and  being 
followed  by  malformed  fruit  that  has  done  duty 
as  a  second  crop.  What  flowers  opened  still 
later  were  I  think  the  outcome  of  the  dry 
spring,  buds  flowering  instead  of  developing 
into  short  fruiting  spurs  for  next  season.  In 
all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  of 
flowers  produced  by  wood  of  the  current  year's 
growth  none  have  been  followed  by  perfectly- 
formed  fruit.  Both  Apples  and  Pears  have 
apparently  set  all  right,  but  have  failed  to 
swell  as  large  as  a  Cherry,  though  whether  this 
is  due  to  imperfect  fertilisation  or  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  support  from  the  roots  I  cannot  say. 
Nor  is  any  of  the  fruit  that  set  on  the  trees 
soon  after  midsummer  of  any  value,  though  it 
has  certainly  ripened. 

The  question  that  most  concerns  us  is,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  second  cropping,  or  at- 
tempt at  it,  on  next  year's  returns  t  As  far  as 
fruit  trees  are  concerned,  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  will  again  be  a  super- 
abundance of  fruit-buds.  Already  there  is 
plenty  of  what  are  unmistakably  fruit-buds, 
including  many  at  the  points  of  short  growths 
made  this  season,  and  should  we  have  a  severe 
frost  again  this  winter,  then  many  of  what  may 
bo  termed  undecided  buds  will  also  flower. 
There  is  likewise  every  possibility  of  fruit-buds 
being  developed  throughout  the  length  of  well- 
matured  young  wood  on  somewhat  old  trees  if 
only  these  are  left  thinly  at  pruning  time,  and 
if  something  is  done  in  the  way  of  autumn  or 
early  winter  manuring  towards  assisting  in 
the  recouping  the  strength  of  comparatively  ex- 
hausted trees,  the  good  prospect  will  be  even 
more  likely  to  be  realised. 


With  Strawberries,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Raspberries  also,  the  case  is  different.  In- 
stead of  the  late  crops  of  the  former  being  pro- 
duced by  (piite  young  plants,  as  conjectured  by 
an  usually  well-informed  writer  in  a  daily  con- 
temporary, they  were  had  solely  from  old  plants 
or  those  that  had  already  fruited  onco  this  sea- 
son. The  crowns  that  gave  the  flowers  are 
those  that  ought  to  have  waited  till  next  spring 
before  bursting,  and  what,  therefore,  is  being 
had  now  will  be  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  next 
season's  crop.  Doubtless  there  are  a  few  smaller 
or  later  formed  crowns  that  have  remained  dor- 
mant, but  it  is  scarcely  feasible  that  anything 
like  a  full  crop  of  fruit  will  be  forthcoming  next 
summer.  In  this  neighbourhood  ripe  Straw- 
berries are  being  gathered  in  nearly  every 
garden  where  early  or  second  early  varieties  are 
grown,  and  some  growers  that  have  neglected 
trimming  oflf  old  leaves  and  runners  are  acting 
on  my  advice  to  leave  a  good  sprinkling  of  well 
rooted  plants  between  the  rows,  as  it  is  very 
certain  these  will  give  fruit  if  the  old  plants  do 
fail.  Raspberries  are  fruiting  somewhat  curi- 
ously. The  more  advanced  of  the  young  canes 
(the  old  ones  are  all  dead)  have  branched 
strongly,  the  points  of  the  side  shoots  and  the 
tips  of  the  canes  producing  fruit  in  great 
bunches,  while  in  other  cases  a  few  fruits  are 
formed  close  up  to  the  leaf  axil.  How  far  this 
behaviour  will  prejudice  next  season's  crops  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  it  must  have  a  bad  effect. 
Probably  the  best  plan  will  be  to  reserve  rather 
more  canes  than  usual,  depending  upon  the 
joints  that  have  not  given  fruit  this  autumn  for 
producing  fairly  strong  fruiting  shoots  next 
season.  Most  of  the  lower  buds  are  dormant, 
and  these  can  be  made  to  break  freely  by  rather 
hard  pruning,  so  that,  all  things  considered,  we 
need  not  despair  of  having  good  crops  of  Rasp- 
berries as  well  as  of  other  fruit  next  year. 

W.  Igoulden. 


Gooseberries  on  north  walls.  —  When  I 
mention  that  Gooseberries  netted  on  bush  trees  in 
the  open  were  literally  roasted,  it  will  be  seen  how 
valuable  a  few  trees  on  a  wall  with  a  due  north 
aspect  are  for  the  supply  during  the  late  summer 
months.  I  have  seen  many  walls  where  such  trees 
would  have  given  good  returns  furnished  with 
fruit  trees  that  rarely  give  a  crop  and  look  un- 
sightly. A  high  wall  of  Warrington  on  the 
double  cordon  system  would  amply  repay  the  cul- 
tivator. There  are  several  advantages  in  having 
Gooseberries  trained  on  walls  in  that  protection 
from  birds  can  be  so  readily  performed,  pruning  is 
very  simple,  and  the  fruits  do  not  decay  as  on  bushes. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  a  wall.  For  a  low  wall 
or  fence,  trees  with  three  or  four  upright  shoots  are 
very  suitable.  In  selecting  trees,  only  those  varie- 
ties should  be  planted  which  are  suitable.  Some  of 
the  choicer  and  larger  kinds  have  a  pendulous 
growth,  and  are  not  suitable.  Warrington  always 
succeeds  and  the  fruit  hangs  well. — G.  W. 

Apple  Blenheim  Pippin.— It  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  attend  several  public  dinners  lately,  and 
at  each  I  have  taken  particular  note  of  the  dessert 
fruit.  Of  Pears,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  past  its  best, 
and  quite  ripe  Blenheim  Pippin,  or  Blenheim  Orange 
Apple,  as  it  is  more  often  termed,  were  principally 
placed  on  the  table.  The  Blenheim  is  still  the 
favourite  Apple  with  lovers  of  good  fruit,  but  it  is 
in  December  when  it  is  most  wanted,  and  not 
October.  So  much  is  it  liked,  that  it  invariably 
fetches  better  prices  than  any  other  variety,  and 
when  available  large  quantities  are  bought  and 
stored  for  future  use  by  very  many  dwellers  in 
country  places  as  well  as  small  towns.  This 
season  the  crops  were  heavy  and  the  fruit  of  good 
size  and  well  coloured.  The  fruiterers  were,  how- 
ever, somewhat  backward  in  buying,  the  prices 
oflered  being  about  2s.  per  bushel,  sometimes  even 
less  being  taken  by  the  growers.     Householders 


being  less  wary,  have  bought  what  they  want,  also 
at  much  cheaper  rates  than  usual,  only  to  find 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  likelihood  of  their 
being  able  to  keep  them  much,  if  any,  later  than 
the  middle  of  November.  The  crops  ripened 
.sufficiently  forgathering  and  storing  fully  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  very  mild  weather  ex- 
perienced up  till  the  present  time  fOctober  20)  has 
been  all  against  keeping  fruit.  It  is  much  to  bo 
regretted  that  good  Apples  are  lit  for  use  very 
much  earlier  than  desirable;  but  there  is  no  remedy, 
storing  in  very  cool  quarters  not  availing  very 
much.  There  would  appear  to  be  only  too  much 
truth  in  the  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  fruit 
which  ripens  quickly  is  also  quickly  rotten.— I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  EARLY 

FORCING. 

It  frequently  happens  there  are  plants  left  over 
from  those  required  for  the  open  or  for  forcing. 
There  are  various  uses,  however,  to  which  these 
may  be  put,  and  I  have  frequently  been  glad  of 
them  for  patching  the  permanent  beds  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  have  plunged  them  in  i-ows 
thickly  together  so  as  to  preserve  the  roots 
from  frost.  They  also  make  excellent  plants 
for  another  season  if  put  out  in  March  or  April 
and  the  flower-trusses  removed.  I  admit  this 
latter  plan  does  not  commend  itself  to  all,  as 
the  plants  occupy  the  ground  some  fifteen 
months  before  there  is  any  return  in  the  way  of 
fruit,  but  the  latter  is  very  fine  when  it  does 
come.  I  do  not  advise  it  myself,  as  quite 
five  months  of  the  year  are  wasted,  and  in 
gardens  with  every  inch  of  soil  required  it  is 
not  a  wise  proceeding,  as  quite  as  good  results 
may  be  secured  by  layering  strong  runners  and 
planting  in  August  for  next  season's  fruit.  The 
question  arises.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  small 
or  left-over  stock  of  late  runners?  It  is  well 
known  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
plants  from  runners  potted,  say,  in  August  to 
throw  up  their  blooms  late  the  same  year  or 
very  early  the  next,  as  the  plants  have  not  had 
a  sufhcient  rest.  I  find  there  is  always  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  blooms  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  I  was  told  by  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner to  use  older  plants,  and  by  this  means 
get  early  fruit  with  less  trouble.  I  tried  lifting 
one-year-old  plants,  but  it  did  not  answer,  as 
the  plants  not  being  pot-bound,  when  called 
upon  for  increased  exertion  failed  to  respond.  To 
get  early  fruit  1  tried  the  small  plants  left  over. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  same  objection  as  to 
length  of  time  these  plants  are  about.  They 
rarely  fail,  however,  and  this  is  important,  .as 
very  early  forced  plants  often  fail  badly.  The 
plants  at  this  date  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  in 
the  open  or  kept  in  frames  thoroughly  exposed, 
as  it  must  be  borne  in  niind  only  the  roots 
need  protection.  No  harm  will  come  to  the 
plants,  as  the  hardier  they  are  kept  the  better, 
provided  the  roots  are  preserved.  Some  pot  up 
at  this  date  into  4i-inch  pots  and  winter  in 
frames.  I  do  not  advise  this,  as  tliere  ia  often 
loss  of  plants  in  a  long-protracted  frost,  as 
there  is  little  root-action  and  the  pots  get  soddened 
with  water  and  the  roots  decay.  1  would  advise 
potting  up  in  March  or  April  according  to  the 
season.  When  potting,  G-inch  or  7-iuch  pots 
should  be  used,  and  only  pure  loam,  as  it  must 
be  remembered  these  plants  have  quite  four 
months'  start  of  the  plants  grown  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  during  early  growth  every  flower- 
truss  must  be  removed.  Plunging  in  ashes  or 
fibre  is  also  necessary  during  the  summer 
months.  With  late  summer  -  potted  plants 
plunging  is  not  important,  as  the  plants  wiU 
not  be  a  mass  of  roots  till  the  cooler  weather 
with  longer  nights  comes.  Early  varieties  should, 
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of  course,  be  chosen  for  the  work,  and  the 
plants  kept  to  two  or  three  crowns  at  the  most. 
Some  kinds  split  up  into  various  sections  worse 
than  others,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
such  good  kinds  as  Keens'  Seedling,  La  Grosse 
Sucree  to  one  crown,  allowing  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
Thury  two  or  three.  These  plants  will  be 
ready  for  forcing  any  time  during  the  late 
autumn,  and  there  will  be  less  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  get  early  fruit.  When  I  write  early 
fruit  I  mean  during  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year.  I  do  not  say  that  the  fruit 
is  as  fine  as  from  plants  throwing  up  maiden 
trusses  of  bloom  and  fruiting,  say,  in  April  or 
May,  but  fruit  of  fair  size  in  J  anuary  or  Feb- 
ruary is  valuable.  Of  course,  a  great  number 
of  plants  would  not  be  required  in  a  private 
garden.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  such 
plants  fruit  compared  with  those  forced  in  the 
usual  way.  After  forcing,  these  plants,  if 
planted  out  after  due  hardening  off',  will  give  a 
lot  of  small  fruit  a  little  later  than  the  plants  in 
the  open.  These  do  well  for  preserving. 
Runners  planted  out  in  the  early  autumn  may 
be  lifted  in  spring  if  desired,  potted  up  and 
treated  as  advised  for  plants  in  small  pots.  Of 
the  two  I  prefer  the  pot  system. 

G.  Wythes. 


of  the  next  year's  fruiting  canes.  Firm  planting  and  a 
good  mulch  of  short  litter  over  the  roots  to  protect 
from  frost  are  essential.  A  mulch  of  good  decayed 
manure  twice  a  year  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
will  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface.  Only  allow 
a  few  suckers  to  remain  yearly  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  canes,  and  remove  the  fruiting  canes  at 
the  earliest  moment  possible  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered.  G.  Wythes. 


PLANTING  RASPBERRIES. 
On  gravelly  or  light  soils  Raspberries  require  more 
attention  than  when  in  good  loam ;  indeed  it  seems 
useless  to  manure  after  the  roots  have  gone_  down 
into  the  subsoil  in  search  of  food.  I  do  not  intend 
to  convey  the  impression  that  manures  are  wasted 
on  Raspberries,  but  replanting  on  new  land  would 
often  be  advisable,  doing  this  in  the  early  autumn 
and  in  all  cases  planting  good  canes  with  plenty 
of  librous  roots,  so  that  a  good  start  is  made  before 
severe  weather  sets  in. 

In  a  light  soil  I  find  none  to  equal  Superlative 
and  Carter's  Prolific.  The  former  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  makes  a  vigorous  growth,  and  bears  fruits 
of  a  good  flavour  for  a  long  time.  I  consider  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  week  in 
October  the  best  time  to  plant.  Many  may  think 
this  early,  and  prefer  to  wait  till  the  leaves  have 
all    dropped,    but  in    mild    seasons    the    canes 


retain  the  foliage  a  long  time,  and  if  planted  early 
the  canes  do  not  suffer.  Raspberries  start  early  in 
the  spring,  so  that  to  secure  the  best  results  early 
planting  is  necessary.  Where  ground  is  not  suit- 
able it  will  repay  to  add  good  heavy  soil  of  a  turfy 
nature  to  poor  gravelly  soils.  Trenching  the  ground 
is  also  important,  but  in  trenching  it  is  advisable 
to  leave  the  poor  soil  at  the  bottom,  mixing 
the  good  soil  with  the  second  spit  and  in- 
corporating with  it  the  manure.  In  heavy 
clayey  land  drainage  is  important,  and  such 
materials  as  brick  rubbish,  mortar  rubble,  charcoal 
refuse,  leaf-mould,  burnt  soil,  road  scrapings,  river 
sand  and  anything  which  will  keep  the  soil  sweet 
and  allow  free  drainage  are  beneficial.  Another 
point  worth  consideration  is  space.  Even  on  land 
where  the  plants  do  not  make  a  robust  growth 
light    and    air  between  the    rows  are  important 

details.  ,  ,  „  »    ^ 

If  space  can  be  allowed  I  would  plant  12  feet 
apart  in  the  rows  and  crop  between  ;  this  allows  of 
greater  freedom  for  the  plants  to  develop,  and  the 
fruits  do  not  decay  in  wet  seasons  by  having  the 
rows  wide  apart.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  dig  out  a 
trench  2  feet  wide  and  fill  in  with  better  soil,  and 
in  places  where  failures  occur  this  is  the  best 
system  and  causes  the  least  trouble.  Plant  the 
new  canes  intact  without  shortening,  as  this  is 
best  done  in  the  early  spring,  just  as  the  sap  is  on 
the  move.  If  out  down  now  there  is  danger  in 
severe  weather  of  losing  the  plants,  as  frost  soon 
plays  sad  havoc  with  the  cut  portion.  In  the  early 
spring  the  canes  may  be  cut  lower  than  is  often 
practised,  as  the  shoots  on  the  planting  canes 
are  of  little  value,  two  or  three  strong  growths  from 
the  base  being  what  are  reqiured  for  the  formation 


Early  Kivers  Cherry.— This  is,  I  consider, 
one  of  our  very  best  early  Cherries.  With  me 
Early  Rivers  never  fails  to  crop  freely ;  even  the 
youngest  trees  bear  very  well.  This  variety  is  a 
seedling  from  Early  Purple  Guigne,  a  variety  of 
great  merit,  but  not  one  of  the  hardiest.  Early 
Rivers'is  more  robust ;  indeed,  this  season's  crops 
ripened  in  the  open  on  standard  trees  in  June. 
Early  Rivers  is  a  large  black  and  handsome  fruit 
with  fine  flavour  and  a  very  small  stone.  For 
forcing  it  is  first-rate,  and  in  a  cool  orchard  house 
it  [also  does  well.  I  would  advise  planting  this 
variety  both  on  a  west  and  east  aspect,  as  in  this 
way  earliness  is  secured  and  a  succession  can  be 
kept  up.  There  are  also  more  chances  of  success,  as 
often  trees  on  one  aspect  are  injured  by  frost  and 
escape  on  a  colder  one.  Those  who  are  about  to 
plant  should  not  hesitate  to  include  this  variety 
where  early  and  good  fruits  are  desired. — G. 
Wythes. 

Pear  Beurre  Bance. — This  old  Pear,  said  to 
have  been  in  cultivation  about  300  years,  is  valu- 
able still  as  coming  into  use  when  Pears  are  scarce. 
It  has  been  in  some  seasons  our  latest  of  all  in 
ripening,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best 
of  our  late  Pears.  To  succeed  well,  Beurre  Ranee 
should  have  a  south  wall,  where  it  will  under  proper 
treatment  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  being  a  lover 
of  warmth,  will  be  improved  in  unfavourable 
seasons  by  being  matured  in  heat.  This  Pear  does 
not  succeed  on  the  Quince.  I  had  a  tree  which 
bore  well,  but  the  fruit  invariably  cracked  and 
fell  off.  Beurre  Ranee  grafted  on  Pitmaston 
Duchess  has  a  good  head,  and  produced  this  season 
—the  second  from  grafting— a  heavy  crop  of  fine 
fruit.- E.  W.  B. 

Crab  Apples.— These  trees  have  been  loaded 
with  fruit  this  season,  and  beautiful  objects  they 
are  for  shrubberies.  I  read  with  interest  the  note 
at  p.  370  on  the  beauty  of  the  Dartmouth  Crab— a 
variety  with  deep  crimson  fruit  and  of  a  beautiful 
Plum  shape.  We  have  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Hyslop  Crab,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  true  Dart- 
mouth variety,  its  shape  and  colour  being  similar. 
John  Downie  is  lovely  this  season,  the  trees  being 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  This  is  Pear-shaped,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  that  fruits  more 
freely  in  a  young  state.  I  saw  some  splendid  fruits 
on  three-year-old  standard  trees,  the  branches 
being  bent  down.  Transcendent  is  also  worth  a 
note  on  account  of  its  rich  red  and  yellow  fruits  of 
an  oval  shape.  The  older  forms,  or  Siberian  yellow 
and  red  varieties,  are  well  known,  but  even  these 
are  only  sparsely  planted  for  effect.  The  Crab 
Apples  are  also  most  delicious  when  preserved.- 
G.  Wythes. 

Notes  on  Pears.- Van  Mens  Leon  Leclerc 
(October  28,  p.  399)  is  one  of  our  best  Pears,  a 
heavy  and  consistent  cropper,  fruit  large  and  of 
very  fair  quality.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
Marie  Louise  and  just  hits  the  season  between 
that  variety  and  Winter  Nells.  I  can  hardly,  how- 
ever, understand  "  T.  A.'s"  paragraph,  "when  it 
becomes  better  known."  It  is  to  be  found  in  very 
many  gardens,  and,  according  to  the  "Fruit 
Manual,"  first  fruited  in  1828.  I  should  imagine 
it  was  introduced  into  this  country  soon  after  this, 
many  of  the  trees  one  meets  with  being  of  great 
age.  Like  many  other  varieties,  the  flavour  varies 
greatly  on  different  soils,  although  it  is  perhaps 
better  in  this  respect  than  such  sorts  as  Beurre 
Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angooleme,  Baronne  de  Mello  and 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle.  Some  four  years  ago  when 
planting  a  wall  with  cordons  I  was  strongly  re- 
commended to  try  the  last-named  as  being  only 
slightly  inferior  to  Marie  Louise  in  flavour,  and 


much  superior  in  constitution  and  cropping  quali- 
ties. It  certainly  bears  out  the  recommendation 
from  the  two  last  standpoints,  but  is  practically 
useless  for  dessert — at  least  I  have  not  had  a  tooth- 
some fruit  in  the  three  seasons  since  planting. 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  Beurr^  Diel  are  a  trifle 
better  from  cordon  than  from  old  horizontal  wall 
trees,  but  stiU  far  from  first-class.  The  remark 
one  often  hears  that  few  first-class  Pears  are  avail- 
able after  the  middle  of  November  is  likely  to  be 
verified  this  year,  most  dessert  varieties  being 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Marie  Louise, 
Doyenn(5  dn  Comice,  Beurre  Snperfin  and  Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc  were  all  over  before  the  end  of 
October,  and  we  have  almost  finished  Winter  Nelis. 
The  selection  of  good  late  varieties  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  many  being  unsatisfactory  in  the  majority 
of  places.  Easter  Beurr(5  is  often  gritty  and  full 
of  core,  OUivier  des  Serres  very  small,  and  Berga- 
mote  d'Esperen  not  ripening  up  at  all.  A  fairly 
good  selection,  including  Winter  Nelis,  to  carry 
through  the  latter  half  of  November  and  December 
would  perhaps  be  Rivers'  Princess,  Beurr6  Sterck- 
mans,  Glon  Morceau  and  Thompson's. — E.  BUR- 
RELL,  Clarenwnt. 


LIFTING  AND  TRANSPLANTING  FRUIT 
TREES. 

From  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  periodical  lifting  of  fruit  trees  on  some  soils 
greatly  benefits  them,  and  enables  us  to  obtain 
finer  samples  of  fruit  than  are  possible  when 
the  roots  of  the  trees  are  allowed  to  follow  their 
natural   course  and   penetrate    into    the  cold, 
clayey  subsoil.     As  the  time  of  year  when  it  is 
necessary  to  commence  such  work  is  at  hand,  a 
few   hints   on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  I  would  by  no  means  advocate  the  lifting 
of  old  orchard  trees  which  have  stood  for  years, 
and  whose  roots  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, for  by  attempting  such  experiments  their 
lives  would  be  jeopardised.     Trees  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  might  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  re- 
placing it  with  some  fresh   rich  earth,  this  en- 
couraging  new   fibres   and  thereby  giving  re- 
newed vigour  to  the  old  trees.     If  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  growing  on  cold,  stiff  land  be  allowed 
to  go  straight  down,  few  fibres  will  be  made,  so 
that  there  is  not  the  same  number  of  feeders  as 
there  would  be  if  roots  near  to  the  surface  were 
encouraged.    Nor  is  this  all,  for  without  fibrous 
roots  the  fruit  does  not  arrive  at  the  same  ma- 
turity in  wet  seasons  as  it  does  when  grown  on 
ground  of  a  warmer  nature.     Trees  whose  roots 
are  brought  near  to  the  surface  are  more  under 
control,  and  can  be  fed  at  the  time  when  the 
greatest  strain  is  put  on  them  by  the  growing 
crop  of  fruit.     Most  visitors  to  the  great  shows 
this  season  have  been  struck  by  the  fine  samples 
of  fruit  staged,  especially  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
The  best  specimens  were  from  trees  whose  roots 
had  received  special  care.     It  is  still  thought 
by  some  that  to  cause  a  tree  to  be  fruitful  its 
growth  must  be  stunted,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  choicest  samples  are  the  product  of 
the  healthiest  trees  and  largest  flowers.     The 
better  the  blossoms  are  developed  the  finer  will 
the  fruit  be  provided  that  receives  proper  atten- 
tion while  growing.     To  produce  such  buds  the 
trees  must  be  in  perfect  health,  and  as  this  can- 
not be  maintained  on  some  soils  and  in  some 
districts    without    much    trouble,    those    who 
have  to   deal   with   such  must  be  prepared  to 
to  assist  their  trees  if  they  wish  to  obtain  excel- 
lent results.     It  is  not  merely  lifting  and  trans- 
planting that  the  trees  will  require,  but  careful 
looking  to  afterwards,  for  however  painstaking 
the  most  practical  man  may  be  in  doing  this 
work,  theremust  necessarily  be  the  extra  watering 
and  so  forth  the  following  spring.  Trees  usually 
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suffer  most  aftur  boiiiK  lifted  just  as  tliey  are 
pushing  their  buils  in  April,  and  unless  they 
can  receive  attention  just  at  that  time,  the 
flower-buds  often  fall,  and  so  the  season's 
crop  is  lost.  All  these  things  should  be  taken 
into  account  at  the  present  time  and  no  more 
work  be  Ijeguii  tlian  can  be  done  well.  It  is 
better  by  far  to  lift  a  few  trees  each  scaaon  and 
give  them  proper  treatment  than  to  attempt  to 
do  a  whole  lot  and  bo  unable  to  look  after  them 
later  on.  For  trees  that  have  been  planted  four 
or  five  years,  a  trench  should  be  taken  out  at 
least  ()  feet  from  the  stera,an<l  the  soil  be  carefully 
forked  out  from  between  the  roots  till  it  can  bo 
ascertained  whether  there  are  any  under  the 
centre  of  the  tree  with  a  downward  direction. 
All  such  should  be  carefully  cut  through  with  a 
sharp  spade.  Some  fresh,  light,  rich  mould  .should 
now  be  filled  into  the  hole  left  vacant,  and 
afterwards  the  roots  should  bo  carefully  laid 
over  this  and  a  little  more  fresh  soil  added  to 
cover  them,  filling  in  the  hole  with  the  old 
soil  taken  out.  If  the  tree  is  a  large  one,  the 
roots  should  be  lifted  in  sections  of  about  a 
third  each  season  ;  by  this  means  there  will  be 
no  serious  check  to  its  growth.  Avoid  as  much 
as  possible  severing  strong  roots,  unless  they 
have  a  downward  tendency  and  are  under  the 
centre  of  the  tree.  It  is  better  to  trace  the 
others  to  near  their  points,  for  the  greater  the 
number  of  feeders  the  more  chances  there  are  of 
getting  a  full  crop  of  fruit  the  following  season. 
Some  growers  advocate  the  plan  of  allowing 
trees  a  couple  of  years  to  recoup  themselves 
after  being  lifted,  but  if  the  work  is  done  care- 
fully there  is  no  need  for  any  such  waste  of 
time,  as  good  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  are 
invariably  taken  from  trees  the  first  season 
after  being  so  treated. 

Lifting  is  done  with  a  view  to  encourage 
fruilfulneas  by  preventing  over-luxuriance,  not 
deterioration  of  the  tree's  growth,  for  unless 
it  is  in  the  finest  possible  health,  the  de- 
sired results  cannot  be  obtained.  On  chalk 
or  gravelly  subsoils  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  roots  for  this  purpose,  but 
rather  with  the  object  of  encouraging  growth, 
for  on  the  latter  subsoil  the  upper  layer 
becomes  exhausted  by  the  percolation  of  the 
vegetable  matter  through  the  gravel  owing  to 
heavy  rains.  The  roots  of  trees  on  chalk  can- 
not go  to  any  depth,  so  must  be  supported 
artificially.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  some- 
times to  give  the  roots  fresh  soil  to  spread 
themselves  in.  No  better  time  can  be  had  for 
this  work  than  the  dull  days  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  for  then  the  soil  is  usually  in  a 
workable  condition,  and  not  having  a  much 
reduced  temperature  new  roots  are  soon  made 
so  the  tree  gets  established  before  the  winter 
sets  into.  Much  mischief  is  often  done  by  lifting 
trees  too  late  in  the  season,  for  the  dry  weather 
sets  in  before  they  have  had  time  to  make  any 
fresh  roots.  The  buds  in  consequence  shrivel 
instead  of  expand,  and  the  result  is  little  or 
no  growth  instead  of  a  flourishing  tree  carry- 
ing a  good  crop  of  fruit.  When  lifting  has  been 
finished,  trees  should  always  be  mulched  with 
some  kind  of  litter,  and  this  is  best  done  as  the 
work  proceeds,  for  it  prevents  the  ground  from 
being  washed  too  much  by  the  heavy  rains,  thus 
enabling  the  soil  to  retain  the  warmth  longer. 
It  also  acts  as  a  preventive  against  frost  pene- 
trating the  ground,  so  that  root-action  may  go 
on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Staking, 
too,  must  not  be  omitted  if  we  would  have  our 
trees  prosper,  for  if  they  are  rocked  about  by 
the  winds  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  to  take 
hold  of  the  soil  to  establish  themselves.  Care 
must  be  exercised  with  this,  however,  for  if  they 
are  tied  too  tightly  they  will  not  be  able  to  sink  I 


with  the  soil,  and  consequently  will  often  sulier. 
When  the  trees  are  well  set  the  ties  may  be  re- 
moved, as  they  are  of  no  further  use.  Watering 
must  be  attended  to,  especially  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  if  the  weather  be  dry,  as  this 
causes  the  buds  to  burst  more  vigorously.  It  is 
seldom  that  trees  so  treated  reciuire  pruning 
much,  as  blossom-buds  set  freely  all  up  the 
young  growths,  and  if  they  have  attention  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  pinching  and  regulating  the 
shoots,  there  need  be  little  fear  of  their  produc- 
ing poor  fruit  crops  unless  the  season  be  very 
unusual  at  the  time  of  flowering. 

H.  C.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Pear  Catillac. — As  a  market  fruit  there  are  few 
that  reiniy  gitud  culture  better  thau  this.  Even  in  a 
year  of  abundant  Pear  crops  good  Catillacs  are  fetch- 
ing as  good  or  even  a  better  price  than  many  of  the 
tender-skinned  dessert  sorts,  and  with  far  less  of  loss 
in  the  way  of  decayed  fruit.  It  is  surprising  that  Ibe 
Catillac  is  not  mure  largely  cultivated. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Apple  Chatley's  Kernel.— I  was  glad  to  see 
"  Y.  A.  H."  (p.  31Hi)  directing  attention  to  the 
above.  It  is  all  that  he  describes  it,  and  it 
succeeds  admirably  as  a  bush,  which  is  the  only 
form  in  which  I  grow  it.  During  the  past  five 
years  it  has  not  failed  to  produce  from  a  fair  to 
heavy  crop  of  medium-sized  and  highly  coloured 
fruit,  beautifully  dotted  over  with  small  brown 
spots.  As  a  late  Apple  it  is  extremely  valuable, 
keeping  sound  and  fresh  until  June.  Another 
advantage  is  that  it  will  cook  well  at  any  time, 
and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  As  a 
market  Apple,  I  question  whether  it  would  pay  to 
plant  it  extensively,  as  the  public  want  something 
"  big  "  in  cooking  Apples.  My  experience  is  that 
Bramley's  Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  pay 
much  better  than  Chatley's  Kernel  as  market 
varieties. — W. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE   CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

November  3  and  4. 

At  this,  one  of  the  earliest  exhibitions  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  season,  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  was  the  remarkably  fine  quality  of 
the  Japanese  section.  This  was  most  pronounced 
in  the  stronger  classes  as  well  as  in  the  champion 
class  tor  forty-eight  blooms,  equal  number  of 
Japanese  and  incurved  varieties.  Of  the  other 
Japanese  the  following  stood  out  prominently  as 
the  best,  viz  :  Edwin  Molyneux,  Avalanche,  Stan- 
stead  White,  Sunflower,  and  Val  d'Andorre  ;  and 
of  the  newer  kinds,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  W.  H.  Lin- 
coln, 'Viviand  Morel,  W.  G.  Bryceson,  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  Lord  Brooke,  Mme.  Therfee  Rey,  Mile. 
Marie  Hoste,  President  Borel,  Excelsior,  the  yellow 
and  white  sports  of  'Viviand  Morel,  and  Wm. 
Seward.  In  the  larger  classes  as  well  as  the  smaller 
ones  for  blooms  of  one  variety  only  the  competi- 
tion was  keen.  There  were  fourteen  entries  for 
eighteen  Japanese  varieties,  thirteen  for  twelve 
vars.,  and  seventeen  for  one  variety,  six  blooms. 
The  champion  class  was  a  fine  feature,  there  being 
seven  entries  of  forty-eight  blooms  each.  There 
was  not,  however,  so  much  competition  for  the 
pompons  or  the  single)varieties.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted in  the  case  of  both,  but  more  particularly  of 
the  singles.  Only  one  exhibit  of  these  was  staged, 
but  it  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  clearly  demon- 
strating their  utility  as  well  as  their  most  attrac- 
tive features.  Plants  collectively  were  good, 
notably  the  pompons,  the  Japanese  bush  plants 
and  the  mixed  standards  ;  the  only  fault  to  be 
found  was  the  somewhat  formal  training.  The 
groups,  on  the  whole,  were  up  to  the  average,  not 
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so  good  as  on  some  occasions,  but  they  made  a 
good  display. 

The  class  around  which  was  centred  the  most 
attraction  was  that  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms, 
equal  each  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties. 
The  competition  was  keen  between  all  the  prize- 
winners. Mr.  Ritchings,  The  Yews,  Reigate  Hill, 
was  placed  first  with  a  grand  stand  of  .lapanese 
varieties,  but  a  trifle  weak  in  the  incurved  section. 
Of  the  former  there  was  an  excellent  variety  as  to 
colour,  being  also  very  fresh  and  well  developed, 
the  best  being  Edwin  Molyneux,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
'Viviand  Morel,  Beauty  of  Exmouth  (a  lovely  white 
with  twisted  petals).  Excelsior  (deep  rosy  pink), 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Margot,  John  Shrimpton,  Harman 
Payne  (large  deep  blush),  President  Borel,  Puritan 
(fine),  and  Sunflower.  Of  the  incurved,  the  best 
were  Baron  Hirsch,  'Violet  Tomlin,  Miss  Haggas, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Queen  of  England, 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Mr.  Shoesmith,  Shirley  Cot- 
tage, Croydon,  was  an  excellent  second,  his  best 
flowers  being  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  extra  fine ;  Mme. 
Thfirose  Rey,  a  superb  new  white  ;  Charles  Davis, 
the  pale  yellow  sport  of  Viviand  Morel ;  Harman 
Payne,  Mme.  Calvat,  'Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Shrimpton,  Anna  Hartshorn,  Eda  Prass,  the  white 
Viviand  Morel,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  and  Wm.  Seward 
of  the  Japanese,  the  light  colours  being,  on  the 
whole,  predominant.  Of  the  incurved  there  were 
fine  blooms  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Mme.  Darrier,  Baron  Hirsch,  Mens.  Bahuant, 
Golden  Empress,  and  Mrs.  Coleman.  Those  well- 
known  and  usually  so  successful  exhibitors,  Messrs. 
W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  Hants,  could  only 
secure  fourth  place  in  this  class. 

The  next  class,  that  for  eighteen  incurved  varie- 
ties, was  not  on  the  whole  remarkable  for  uniform 
excellence,  save  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lees,  Trent  Park 
Gardens,  New  Barnet,  who  was  easily  first  for  a 
grand  stand  of  blooms,  the  finest  of  which  were 
Mons.  Bahuant,  fine ;  Mrs.  Coleman,  deep  colour  ; 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  extra 
good  ;  Alfred  Lyne,  pale  lilac  ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Golden  Empress, 
extra  colour;  Lord  Wolseley,  Empress  of  India, 
Miss  Haggas,  and  Violet  Tomlin ;  these  were  the 
best  incurved  varieties  in  the  show.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
Broad  Oaks  Gardens,  Byfleet,  who  was  second,  had 
Ref  ulgens,  extra  deep  in  colour,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Mme.  Darrier  and  Golden  Queen.  For  twelve  in- 
curved varieties,  Mr.  Felgate,  Burhill,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  was  first  with  an  even  box  of  medium- 
sized  blooms,  the  best  being  Mrs.  Heal,  Mme. 
Darrier,  and  Violet  Tomlin.  Mr.  Jupp,  Torfield 
Gardens,  Eastbourne,  was  a  fairly  good  second,  his 
best  being  of  the  Queen  family.  The  next  class, 
viz  ,  that  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  produced 
a  keen  competition.  The  first  place  was  worthily 
accorded  to  Mr.  H.  Brown,  The  Gardens,  Basing- 
stoke, Hants,  for  superb  flowers  of  Mons.  Bahuant, 
very  large,  perfect  in  form,  and  of  deep  colour. 
Mr.  Jupp  followed  with  excellent  ones  of  Princess 
of  Wales,  very  bright  and  fresh. 

The  next  class,  viz.,  that  for  eighteen  Japanese 
distinct,  was  a  particularly  strong  one,  there  being 
no  less  than  fourteen  entries.  The  first  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Mr.  Lees  in  a  keen  competition  ;  his 
stand  was  uniformly  good,  fresh  and  bright  in  col- 
our, forming  a  very  fine  exhibit;  the  best  flowers 
were  those  of  Mr.  G.  Bryceson,  after  Etoilede  Lyon, 
but  of  a  much  deeper  shade,  being  more  of  a  plum 
colour  ;  Viviand  Morel,  extra  good  ;  Charles  Davis, 
Florence  Davis,  pure  in  colouring  ;  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  Edwin  Molyneux,  richly  coloured  ;  Mme. 
E.  Carrif^re,  a  fine  white  ;  Sunflower,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  who  had  an  even  lot  of 
blooms  ;  Mr.  Wheeler,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  and  Lord 
Brooke,  extra  fine,  were  the  best.  For  twelve 
Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  Tickner,  The  Gardens,  Sher- 
manbury  House,  Reigate,  was  placed  first,  there 
being  thirteen  entries.  The  premier  lot  was  very 
bright  in  colour,  even  in  size,  and  in  other  respects 
excellent,  the  best  being  Lord  Brooke,  a  splendid 
flower  ;  Viviand  Morel,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  President  Borel,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste.  Mr. 
Felgate,  who  was  second,  also  showed  well ;  his 
best  blooms  were  those  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mile. 
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Marie  Hoste,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Louis  Boehmer. 
With  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Japanese,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  The  Gardens,  Clanna,  Lydney,  Glos., 
was  placed  first  with  extra  fine  blooms  of  Edwin 
Molyneux,  grand  in  size  and  fperfect  in  finish,  the 
second  award  going  to  Mr.  Kelgate  for  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  the  blooms  large,  full  and  bright  ;  the 
third  lot  was  grand  flowers  [of  Viviand  Morel,  and 
the  fourth  very  excellent  ones  of  Stanstead  White  ; 
in  this  class  there  were  seventeen  entries. 

The  best  eighteen  reflexed,  including  those  of 
the  Japanese  section,  came  from  Mr.  Salter,  The 
Gardens,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate.  These  were 
large  and  very  bright,  the  selection  being  excel- 
lent ;  the  best  were  Mme.  Darquier,  Ernest  Asmils, 
a  fine  chestnut  colour ;  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Edwin 
Beckett,  Rosy  Morn,  a  pretty  blush  ;  J.  Shrimpton 
and  Wm.  Seward,  dark  velvety  crimson.  The 
second  best  came  from  Mr.  Felgate,  who  had  good 
blooms  of  Criterion,  Mons.  W.  Holmes,  President 
Hyde,  a  golden  yellow,  and  Val  d'Andorre.  Mr. 
Salter  was  also  first  for  eighteen  Anemone  and 
Japanese  Anemone-flowered  varieties — a  class  in 
which  he  always  excels.  His  exhibit  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  the  blooms  staged  being  in  true  cha- 
racter. The  finest  were  Delaware,  a  fine  flower 
with  white  guard  petals  and  a  yellow  cushion ; 
Sabine,  a  yellow  self ;  Sceur  Dorothee  Souille,  very 
pretty ;  Grand  Alviiole,  blush ;  Mons.  Lebosqz, 
extra  good,  and  Acquisition,  pale  pink.  Mr.  Milner, 
The  Gardens,  Willenhall  Park,  Barnet,  was  a  capital 
second,  his  best  being  Mons.  Pankoncke,  dull  red, 
large ;  Mme.  R.  Owen,  pure  white,  and  Mons. 
Lebosqz.  With  twelve  pompon  Anemones,  Mr. 
Salter  won  again,  having  the  best  sorts  in  first- 
rate  condition ;  one  of  the  very  best  of  these  was 
Bessie  Flight,  deep  pink,  with  golden  cushion. 
Regulus,  bronze-red,  Mme.  Sentir,  white,  and  Mme. 
Montels,  white,  with  yellow  centre,  were  also  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  H.  Harris,  Denne  Park  Gardens,  Hor- 
sham, was  a  good  second  with  similar  varieties. 
With  twelve  pompon  varieties,  Mr.  Knapp,  Chiches- 
ter Road,  Croydon,  was  first  with  extra  large  and 
fine  blooms,  the  finest  of  which  were  Florence 
Carr,  bronze  ;  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  and  Pearl  Beauty, 
a  deep  crimson-claret  colour,  and  Golden  Mme. 
Marthe.  Mr.  Salter  was  a  good  second,  two  of  his 
best  being  Toussaint  Maurriot  and  Prince  of 
Orange.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  Ane- 
mone-flowered the  only  exhibit  was  disqualified 
for  containing  other  than  those  of  the  specified 
section — an  oversight  which  could  not  be  passed 
over.  The  one  class  provided  for  single  varieties 
only  brought  out  one  exhibitor,  but  no  stand  of 
blooms  in  the  whole  show  was  worthier  of  the 
first  prize  than  this.  Mr.  Carpenter  must  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he 
staged  in  this  class,  which  really  ought  to  be  a 
more  popular  one.  None  of  the  Chrysanthemums 
are  more  beautiful,  if  they  really  equal  these 
.simple  kinds.  The  dozen  were  Bessie  Conway, 
Miss  Crissey,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  Sir  T.  Symons, 
Miss  M.  Wilde,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Renfrey,  Purity,  Oceana,  Lady  Churchill  and 
White  Jane,  with  another.  For  descriptions  of 
these  kinds  reference  should  be  made  to  a  cata- 
logue. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties only,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn 
and  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  were  comparatively  easy 
winners  ;  their  group  was  an  excellent  one,  con- 
taining many  of  the  best  kinds  in  excellent  va- 
riety of  colour,  the  plants  bearing  individually 
some  fine  blooms.  This  group  was  well  finished  off 
with  dwarf  plants  in  the  front.  The  best  and 
most  noteworthy  kinds  were  dwarf  plants  of  Val 
d'Andorre  and  John  Shrimpton  ;  also  of  W.  G. 
Childs,  with  taller  ones  of  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson, 
Viviand  Morel,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Mons.  Freeman, 
Sunflower,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mons.  Holmes  and 
Avalanche,  excellent  and  effective  varieties  for 
grouping.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Mobsby  and  Son,  Thornton  Heath,  for  a 
good  and  effective  group.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
for  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  the  best  group 
by  far  was  that  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Wilks,  The  Gardens, 
Cranbrook,  Upper  Norwood  ;  this  was  in  all  respects 
a  superior  exhibit,  the  plants  bearing  many  large 


and  fresh  flowers.  The  front  was  tastefully  finished 
off  with  dwarf  plants,  and  altogether  very  well 
arranged.  The  best  examples  were  those  of  Viviand 
Morel,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Val  d'Andorre,  Mons.  Free- 
man, Avalanche,  Florence  Piercy  and  Sunflower, 
the  foliage  in  each  case  being  very  fresh  and 
healthy.  Mr.  Baker,  The  Gardens,  Westwood 
House,  Sydenham,  who  wiis  second,  had  some- 
what overcrowded  his  arrangement,  but  amongst 
these  plants  there  were  many  finely  developed 
flowers. 

The  best  of  the  trained  plants  were  the  half- 
dozen  pompon  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes, 
The  Gardens,  Eastlands,  Dulwich  Village ;  the  finest 
of  these  were  the  lilac,  white  and  golden  forms  of 
Cedo  NuUi,  an  old  variety,  but  one  not  yet  sur- 
passed in  its  section  for  specimens.  Another  good 
sort  in  this  exhibit  was  Maroon  Beauty,  a  rich 
shade  of  colour.  These  plants  all  bore  very  fine 
flowers  in  profusion.  The  second  prize  exhibit 
was  smaller  plants  hardly  so  well  in  flower.  For 
six  Japanese  varieties  and  for  six  incurved  varie- 
ties, Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  first  somewhat  easily  in 
each  instance.  The  former  were  of  the  two  the 
finer  ;  the  best  of  these  consisted  of  extra  good 
plants  of  Source  d'Or,  Margot,  Viviand  Morel  and 
Mme.  B.  Rendatler,  all  dwarf  and  profusely 
flowered  plants.  Of  the  incurved  vars.,  the  best 
were  Lord  Wolesley,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon 
and  George  Glenny,  all  fresli  and  good.  In  this 
latter  class  Mr.  Cherry  was  second,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land being  one  of  his  best,  whilst  in  the  former 
class  Mr.  Wesker  was  second  ;  his  two  best  were 
Florence  Piercy  and  Margot,  being  in  all  a  good  lot 
of  plants.  For  twelve  standards  in  variety,  Mr.  W. 
Carr,  The  Gardens,  Croydon  Lodge,  Croydon,  was 
placed  first,  the  plants  bearing  large  heads  full  of 
flower,  the  finest  being  Source  d'Or,  Elaine  and 
Margot,  all  first-rate,  with  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Alberic 
Lunden  also  in  good  form.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper,  Sydenham  Road 
Nursery,  Croydon,  who  pressed  very  closely  upon 
the  first  in  every  way ;  the  best  here  were  Mme. 
Lacroix,  Mile.  J.  M.  Pigmy,  St.  Michael  and  the 
Rundle  family. 

The  best  new  variety,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  was  Mme.  Ther^se  Rey  (Jap.). 
It  is  a  pure  white,  with  broad  petals,  beautifully  re- 
flexed,  the  centre  having  a  faint  pale  yellow  or 
lemon  colour.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Shea,  Foot's 
Cray,  Kent,  and  was  most  deservedly  awarded  a 
first- class  certificate.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and 
should  form  a  good  show  flower.  From  the  same 
source  came  another  new  variety  named  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea  (Jap.),  with  long  drooping  petals  of 
a  dark  chestnut  colour,  the  build  of  the  flower 
somewhat  loose,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  would 
be  a  charm  rather  than  otherwise.  Mr.  Godfrey, 
of  Exmouth,  exhibited  Beauty  of  Exmouth  (Jap.), 
a  beautiful  white,  with  long  petals  curled  and 
twisted,  the  flowers  large  and  full,  after  Avalanche. 
To  this  a  first-class  certificate  was  also  awarded. 
No  other  Chrysanthemum  received  any  award  save 
a  very  promising  looking  pompon  (presumably  a 
sport)  named  Florence  Carr,  in  colour  a  deep 
bronzy  red,  of  large  size,  fine  substance,  and  a 
dwarf  habit  of  growth.  It  stood  out  distinctly 
in  a  competitive  class,  being  there  staged  by  an- 
other exhibitor.  A  large  group  of  cut  flowers,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  decorative  varieties  (singles, 
Japanese,  and  reflexed  predominating)  with  a 
few  large  blooms,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wells, 
Earlswood,  Redhill.  This  was  a  good  selection, 
illustrating  the  decorative  value  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  staged  a  group 
of  decorative  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  a 
few  good  Chrysanthemums ;  of  the  latter.  Lord 
Brooke  (Jap.)  was  one  of , the  best,  and  of  the  former 
there  were  Dracsna  Doucetti,  the  new  Strobilan- 
thes,  the  best  of  the  Bertolonias  (viz.,  B.  van 
Houttei,  Mme.  Auguste  van  Geert,  Ed.  Pynaert,  and 
alba  punctata),  with  Sonerila  Mme.  de  Warelles 
(Mme.  Wallers  of  catalogues  ?).  Fuchsia  triphylla, 
a  pretty  species,  and  a  few  good  Orchids  were 
included.  Mr.  Godfrey  received  a  certificate  for 
Carnation  Mary  (Tree  var.),  with  pure  white  fra- 
grant flowers  ;  ;ind  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son 
showed  Carnation  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  a 


very  free  deep  rose-pink  variety  of  dwarf  growth, 
excellent  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

November  7,  8,  9. 

The  finest  exhibition  of  recent  years  was  held  on 
Tuesday  and  two  following  days  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  and  those  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  society  must  be  congratu- 
lated. As  a  rule  the  flowers  were  of  exceptional 
merit,  the  Japanese  varieties  in  particular,  and 
every  class  almost  we  think  without  exception 
was  well  filled,  in  some  cases  the  competition 
being  remarkably  keen.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
new  departures  from  the  present  style  of  showing, 
and  an  exhibit  not  for  competition  from  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  consisted  of  bold  bunches  of  blooms 
tastefully  arranged  in  vases,  showing  the  Chrysan- 
themum as  a  flower  for  cutting  and  decoration. 
The  classes  for  such  flowers  as  the  singles  and 
Anemone  pompons  were  better  represented  than 
on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  less  ambitions 
exhibitors,  such  as  in  the  metropolitan  area,  were 
present  in  force.  It  was  not  an  exhibition  of  a 
few  big  classes,  but  a  thoroughly  good  aU-round 
display. 

Cut  Blooms. 

These  formed  the  chief  feature,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  how  the  new  kinds  came  to  the 
front,  such  as  Colonel  B.  Smith,  J.  Stanborough 
Dibbens  and  others  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
report.  In  fact  the  whole  complexion  so  to  say  of 
this  class  has  changed  within  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  and  a  more  incurved  type  of  bloom 
risen  in  the  place  of  the  older  and,  to  us,  more 
graceful  flowers.  They  are  now  altogether  more 
massive  and  solid.  One  great  class  represented  a 
national  competition  of  Chrysanthemum  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  members  of  each  society  con- 
tributing blooms.  St.  Neots  Society  won  the 
challenge  trophy  and  £10  offered  as  the  first  prize, 
the  flowers  to  consist  of  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty- 
four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct. 
The  blooms  were  contributed  by  one  grower,  Mr. 
R.  Petfield,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Did- 
dington,  Hunts.  As  we  thought  it  would  interest 
our  readers,  we  give  the  names  of  the  blooms,  and 
of  the  Japanese  very  fine  were,  Mr.  E.  C.  Clarke, 
Avalanche,  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Primrose  League,  Mrs. 
Briscoe  Ironside,  Viviand  Morel,  G.  C.  Schwabe, 
Sunflower,  W.  W.  Coles,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste, 
Alberic  Lunden,  Eda  Prass,  a  lovely  flower, 
white,  flushed  with  rose;  C.  Davis,  Waban,  rose, 
the  petals  curled ;  E.  Molyneux,  W.  Tricker,  J. 
Dyer,  Pelican,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Gloire  de  Rocher, 
Mrs.  Hubbuck,  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  Violet  Rose, 
and  Lord  Brooke.  The  finest  incurved  were  M.  R. 
Bahuant,  Empress  of  India,  C.  W.  Whitnall,  deep 
crimson-purple ;  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley, 
J.  Lambert,  Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs.  Robinson  King, 
Ami  Hoste,  Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Lyne, 
Novelty,  Baron  Hirsch,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Alfred  Salter, 
J.  Doughty,  Mme.  Darrier,  Golden  Empress,  R.  Pet- 
field,  Mrs.  Heal,  Prince  Alfred,  Brookleigh  Gem, 
deep  rose,  tipped  with  white ;  and  Miss  Haggas. 
The  Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  second, 
the  flowers  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant, 
and  the  Sittingbourne  Association  third.  We  may 
mention  that,  as  a  rule,  the  incurved  blooms 
throughout  the  show  were  rather  rough.  They 
were  scarcely  fully  expanded.  The  next  two  im- 
portant classes  were  those  in  which  the  first  prize 
in  either  case  consisted  of  a  Holmes  Memorial 
challenge  cup  and  £1(1.  In  one  case  it  was  for 
thirty-six  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  and  the  first 
award  was  gained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet.  His 
flowers  were  creditable,  especially  the  Queen 
family,  Mme.  Darrier,  M.  R.  Bahuant,  Mrs.  Robin- 
son King,  Chas.  Gibson,  Lord  Eversley,  Violet 
Tomlin,  R.  Cannell,  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis ; 
whilst  the  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  W.  and  G. 
Drover,  Fareham,  Hants,  and  the  third  to  Messrs. 
W.  Kay  and  Co,,  Mount  Pleasant  Nursery,  Teign- 
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ham.  The  other  class  was  for  forty-eight  Japan- 
ese, and  a  superb  collection  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Fowler,  Taunton,  the  cou\petition  being 
very  strong.  Especially  fine  were  J.  Stanborough 
Dibbens,  Miss  Annie  Hartshorn,  Sunflower,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  E.  G.  Hill,  yellow;  Miss  Dorothy  Shea, 
orange  and  yellow  ;  Thos.  Hewitt,  white  ;  Van  der 
Heede,  the  florets  fluted,  reddish  orange,  light  buff 
reverse ;  KalTello  Marshaletta,  a  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny  type  of  flower,  broad  florets,  deep  old  gold 
colour,  with  inner  face  crimson ;  Mile.  Th6r6se 
Bey,  and  G.  C.  Sohwabe.  These  were  a  few  of  the 
newer  kinds  we  made  note  of.  A  very  good  second 
was  Mr.  Chas.  Co.x,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Trotter, 
Brickenden,  Hertford.  W.  Seward,  Mrs.  J.  Fogg, 
rich  yellow,  and  Beauty  of  Exmouth  were  remark- 
ably good.  Mr.  Chas.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mr.  J. 
Wormald,  Morden  Park,  Surrey,  and  Messrs. 
W.  and  G.  Drover  were  third  and  fourth  respec- 
tively. 

Four  important  classes  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned were  set  apart  for  the  incurved  blooms.  The 
largest  was  for  twenty-four  blooms  distinct,  and 
again  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  was  the  most  successful.  We 
need  not  mention  names,  as  the  leading  kinds 
were  represented.  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  C.  Egqrton,  Solna,  Roehampton,  was  second,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Ray  and  Co.  third.  A  very  successful 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Carlile,  Ponsbourne  Park,  Hertford,  who  had 
the  best  incurved,  especially  fine  being  Mme.  Dar- 
rier  ;  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Burhill,  second,  and  Mr.  B.  Calvert, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  third.  We  greatly  like  the 
classes  for  six  flowers  of  one  kind.  The  best  half 
dozen  incurved  blooms  came  from  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
who  had  Mrs.  Heal ;  Mr.  J.  Hewett,  gardener  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Mackeson,  Hillside,  Hythe,  second  with 
Lord  Alcester,  and  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  third,  with 
Violet  Tomlin. 

Another  very  important  class  was  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese  blooms  ;  the  first  prize,  a  silver  cup, 
value  five  guineas,  and  £4,  the  cup  being  given 
by  Major  A.  CoUis  Browne,  Broad  Oaks,   Byfleet. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen  exhibitors,  and 
the  winner  of  the  premier  award  was  Mr.  W.  Higgs, 
gardener    to    Mr.  J.   B.  Hankey,  Fetcham    Park, 
Leatherhead.     The   flowers  were  superb,  and  we 
singled  out  as  of  remarkable  merit  Col.  B.  Smith, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  Falconer 
Jameson,  Eda  Brass,  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens,  and 
G.  W.  Childs ;  a  capital  second  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees ; 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  Mr.  M.  Hodgson, 
Shirley,  Croydon,  and  Mr.  W.  Collins,  third  and 
fourth  respectively.    Twelve  of  the  finest  Japanese 
flowers  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  were  put  up 
by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich.     Again  the  competition  was  tre- 
mendous ;  Mr.  Felgate  was  a  good  second.  In  both 
cases  the  newer  and  larger-flowered  kinds  were 
shown.  Several  classes  were  for  a  smaller  number. 
For  six  Japanese  white,  Mr.  W.  Collins  was  first, 
and  also  in  the  following  class   for   six  of   any 
colour  except  white.  He  showed  Edwin  Molyneux. 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  was  second  with  Col.  B.  Smith, 
and  Mr.   Felgate   third   with    the  same  variety, 
showing  that  it  has  got  popular.     Another  class 
was  for  six  Japanese  incurved,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees.     As  there  is  a  little  question 
as  to  this  type  we  give  the  varieties,  which  com- 
prised Col.  B.  Smith,  W.  Tricker,  Mme.  Carriere, 
E.  Molyneux,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy.  An  interesting  class  was  for  twelve  Japan- 
ese blooms,  distinct,  put  into  commerce  in  this 
country  in  l«lll  or  18112.     The  first  prize  was  won 
by    Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,   Exmouth,   who    showed 
Miss   Dorothy  Shea,   Charles    BUck,  Duchess   of 
Devonshire,   Lizzie   Cartledge,   Aureole  Virginale, 
broad  white  florets ;  John  Farwell,  deep  crimson, 
buff  reverse  ;  Pearl  Beauty,  white ;  Van  der  Heede[ 
Primrose    League,    white ;   Mrs.    Harman   Payne, 
Princess  May,  blush-white ;    and   Lilian    Russell, 
bright  rose-purple.     Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  was  second, 
showing    amongst    others  Eda  Brass,  fine  broad 
petals,  blush-white,  and  the  beautiful  Mile.  Therise 
Key.  Mr.  H.  Fowler  was  third.  Beauty;  Toulousaine, 
crimson,  old  gold  reverse,  being  conspicuous  in  his 
collection. 


The  next  group  comprised  the  reflexed,  pompons 
and  other  classes.  We  were  pleased  to  see  such  a 
fine  display.  The  large  reflexed  class  was  well  re- 
presented, and  the  finest  blooms  were  from  Mr.  F. 
J.  Thorne,  gardener  to  Major  Joicey,  .Sunningdale 
Park.  They  included  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  Chris- 
tines, Cullingfordi,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  Phidias 
and  Putney  George ;  Mr.  A.  Sturt,  gardener  to  Mr, 
Cohen,  Englefield  Green,  second.  It  is  not  often 
one  sees  better  blooms.  The  large-flowered  Ane- 
mone class  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  get 
in  perfection,  but  the  flowers  on  this  occasion  were 
splendid.  As  usual,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr 
Ives,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Hadley  Lodge, 
Barnet.  We  give  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  includ- 
ing Jeanne  Marty,  Mens.  Pankoncke,  Le  Deuil, 
Mile.  Cabrol,  Sabine,  James  Weston  and  Fabias  de 
Maderanaz,  sometimes  labelled  Fabian  de  Medi- 
ana.  Mr.  K.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road  Nursery, 
Ipswich,  was  second.  Besides  the  Japanese  class 
there  was  one  for  the  large  Anemone,  in  which  Mr. 
Ives  was  again  the  most  successful  with  fine  blooms 
of  Delaware,  Beauty  of  Eynsford,  rose-purple ; 
Gladys  SpauWing,  Grand  Alveole,  rose ;  Lady 
Margaret,  Accjuisition,  Mile.  M.  Brun,  very  high 
centre ;  Mrs.  Judge  IBenedict,  Gluck  and  Annie 
Lowe,  rich  yellow  centre,  white  outer  florets. 
The  delightful  little  Anemone  pompons  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Myers,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Hinchinbrooke,  who  was 
first  for  twelve,  three  flowers  of  each  variety.  Mar- 
quise de  Croix,  Mme.  Montels  and  Astrea  were 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Chas.  Brown,  g.ardener  to  Mr.  R. 
Henty,  Langley  House,  Abbott's  Langley,  was  first 
for  twelve  pompons.  The  blooms  were  to  be  shown 
with  foliage,  and  the  usual  kinds  were  exhibited. 
To  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes  in 
the  show  was  that  for  twelve  singles,  the  silver- 
gilt  medal  going  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hobhouse,  The  Whin,  Weybridge.  The 
varieties  were  Jane  and  Yellow  Jane,  David  Wind- 
sor, Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  Mile.  Agate,  Gus 
Harris,  Lady  Churchill,  Rev.  W.  E.  Renfrey,  crim- 
son ;  Scarlet  Gem,  Bessie  Conway,  white,  tipped 
with  rose-purple,  and  Mary  Anderson. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  command  to  deal 
with  every  division  fully,  but  we  may  briefly  men- 
tion that  the  amateurs'  classes  were  well  filled,  and 
the  flowers  of  great  merit.  The  same  fine  quality 
and  freshness  conspicuous  in  the  other  divisions 
were  present  here,  particularly  in  the  Japanese 
division.  We  noted  as  of  great  merit  the  flowers 
of  Japanese  varieties  of  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes,  Gos- 
port,  and  in  the  amateurs'  division  the  blooms  were 
exceptionally  good.  Twelve  very  fine  Japanese 
flowers  in  the  class  for  these  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Little,  Romford,  and  six  good  incurved  blooms 
from  Mr.  W.  S.  Pagram.  In  the  division  open  only 
to  those  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  the  flowers  were  excellent. 
The  best  twelve  incurved  were  from  Mr.  F.  Bing- 
ham, of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Mr.  J.  Bury,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  C.  Bayer,  Forest  Hill,  had  the  finest 
six,  comprising  Lord  Alcester,  Violet  Tomlin,  and 
Jeanne  d'Arc  of  special  merit.  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
Highgate,  was  first  for  twelve  Japanese,  and  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  six,  Mr.  Bingham.  The 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the  flowers  showed  what  a 
useful  plant  the  Chrysanthemum  is  for  culture  in 
suburban  gardens. 

The  table  decorations  were  exhibited  in  the 
library,  and  were  a  feature  of  much  interest.  A 
very  beautiful  set  of  three  vases  most  artistically 
filled  with  flowers  and  autumn  foliage  won  Mr.  J.  R. 
Chard,  of  Stoke  Newington,  the  first  prize  in  this 
class ;  and  the  best  table  of  bouquets,  wreaths, 
&c.,  came  from  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry, 
who  had  many  lovely  things. 

Several  special  prizes  were  of  great  interest. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  offered  prizes  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  smaller  and 
beautiful  type  such  as  Mrs.  Rundle.  Many  kinds 
were  therefore  excluded.  The  premier  award  went 
to  Mr.  Robert  Petfield,  who  had  good  flowers  of 
Eve,  Mabel  Ward,  Geo.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Shipman ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  second.  Another  special  prize 
class  was  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones'  prizes  for  six 
blooms    of   seedling    Chrysanthemums    sent    out  I 


in  1893.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  was  first,  he 
showing  well  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Mrs.  Harman 
Payne,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  Van  dor  Heede,  Golden 
Wedding,  red,  silvery  reverse,  pleasing  ;  and  Pearl 
Beauty.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler  was  a  good  second.  Mr. 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  also  offered  two  prizes,  one  for 
twelve  blooms  of  not  less  than  four  varieties  of  the 
six  incurved  kinds  distributed  by  him  in  lS'.i:i,  these 
being  Baron  Hirsch,  Brookleigh  Gem,  George 
Cockburn,  Henry  Perkins,  Lucy  Kendall,  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  J.  Agate  had  the  best  flowers.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  offered  prizes  for 
six  blooms  of  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  the  finest  com- 
ing from  Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  gardener  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, The  Yews,  Reigate  Hill. 

Plants. 

Eight  classes  were  set  apart  for  plants,  the 
majority  of  the  usual  trained  specimen  style.  The 
finest  group  arranged  for  effect,  and  to  consist  of 
any  varieties,  came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither 
Green  Nursery,  Lewisham,  the  first  prize,  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  and  £10 ;  whilst  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Camberwell,  was  second.  The  best  six  trained 
specimens,  large-flowered  varieties,  including 
Japanese,  were  from  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Barclay,  Leyton.  They  were  very  fine, 
and  the  varieties  Mme.  B.  Rendatler,  White 
Christine,  Margot,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Gloriosum  and  Stan- 
stead  Surprise.  Another  well-known  prize-winner, 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Higgins, 
Eastlands,  Dulwich  Village,  was  second.  Four  ex- 
cellent trained  specimens,  any  varieties,  came  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hendon,  Tottenham  Park  Gardens, 
Tottenham.  Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  Mr. 
C.  C.  Paine,  Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill,  was 
first  for  six,  having  amongst  others  the  beautiful 
reflexed  variety  Elsie  and  a  fine  plant  of  Mme.  B. 
Rendatler.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  had  the  best  six  trained 
pompons.  From  Mr.  D.  Donald  came  a  splendid 
single  pyramidal  specimen  of  Margot,  which  won 
him  the  premier  award  in  this  class.  Special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Paine  for  plants 
little  trained,  the  abundance  of  bloom  the  chief 
consideration.  Mr.  F.  Gilks,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Frier,  Walthamstow,  was  first.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  this  class  was  not  unrepresented.  Mr.  E. 
Vince,  Highgate,  was  second. 

Fruit  and  'Vegetables. 

The  fruit  staged  was  remarkable  for  its  good 
even  quality.  Though  there  were  only  about  a 
dozen  classes,  there  was  a  strong  competition. 
Grapes  were  remarkably  good,  those  shown  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman. 
Vegetables  maintained  their  high  standard,  there 
being  no  less  than  eight  very  fine  lots  for  the 
special  prizes  awarded.  Miscellaneous  collec- 
tions of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  leading 
growers  were  also  staged  in  quantity.  For  six 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Maiden 
Erleigh,  Reading,  was  first  with  a  very  good  even 
lot  of  highly  coloured  fruit,  having  very  good 
dishes  of  Rihston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Adams' 
Pearmain,  and  Cockle  Pippin.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Wel- 
ford  Park,  Newbury,  was  a  close  second  with  fine 
examples  of  Baumann's  Reinette  and  Cox's  Orange. 
For  six  dishes  cooking  Apples  the  same  exhibitors 
took  the  awards  in  the  order  named,  Mr.  Turton's 
fruit  being  noticeable  for  high  colour.  Mr.  Ross 
had  fine  Baldwins  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 
There  was  less  competition  for  Pears,  showing  the 
effect  of  the  season,  the  fruit  keeping  badly.  Mr. 
W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  first  with 
General  Todtleben,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Morcean, 
Doyenne  du  Comice  (very  good),  Durondeau,  and 
Josephine  de  Malines.  In  the  white  Grape  classes, 
any  variety,  there  were  only  three  competitors, 
Mr.  C.  Griffin,  Kingston-on-Thames,  being  first  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  bunches  of  medium  size 
and  the  berries  well  coloured  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Bury, 
Tewkesbury  House,  Forest  Hill,  with  larger  bunches 
of  the  same  variety,  but  a  little  past  their  best.  In 
the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Alicante  there  were 
seven  lots  staged,  and  all  of  high  quality ;  here 
Mr.  Griffin  secured  the  premier  award  with  bunches 
grandly  coloured,  the  berries  large.  Mr.  Allan  was 
second  with  larger  bunches,  but  more  irregular, 
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having  larger  shoulders.  For  three  bunches  of  Gros 
Colman  there  were  six  lots  staged,  but  some  of 
the  bunches  were  badly  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Bury  was 
a  good  first  with  long  tapering  bunches  nicely 
finished.  There  was  no  competition  for  the  new 
Grapes  Lady  Hutt  and  Appley  Towers ;  this  was  un- 
fortunate, as  these  are  really  good  varieties  worth 
extended  cultivation.  Chasselas  Napoleon  was 
staged  in  nice  condition  by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  High- 
gate. 

There  were  eight  competitors  for  Messrs.  Sutton's 
prizes  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  (nine  varieties). 
Mr.    Pope,  Highclere  Castle  Gardens,  Newbury, 
secured  the  first  prize,  having  very  fine  Sulham 
Pink  Celery  (best  in  show),  Student  Parsnip,  Su- 
preme  Potato,   Exhibition    Sprouts.   Ailsa    Craig 
Onion,  Prizetaker  Leek  (very  fine).  Intermediate 
Carrot, "  and    Autumn   Mammoth    Cauliflower    of 
splendid  quality.     Mr.  Waite,  Glenhurst  Gardens, 
Esher,  was  only  a  point  or  two  behind  the  first 
lot.     His  Carrots  and  Turnips  were  remarkable  for 
their  colour  and  symmetry.     Some  grand  Duchess 
Peas  were  in  this  collection— the  only  lot  staged. 
There  were  nine  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  twelve 
dishes  of  Potatoes,  Mr.  J.  Simkins,  Hitchin,  being 
first  with  tubers  of  grand  quality.     In  the  class 
for  six  dishes,  Mr.  Simkins  was  again  to  the  front, 
having  perfect  tubers.     For  Messrs.  Fidler's  prize 
for  six  varieties,  Mr.  Ridgwell  was  first.    In  the 
above  collections  such  varieties  as  The  Canon,  Vic- 
tory, Lord  Tennyson,  Snowdrop,  Windsor  Castle, 
Reading    Giant,    Satisfaction,     Pink     Perfection, 
Robust,  Viceroy  and  The  Dean  were  mostly  staged. 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  had  some   fine  tubers  in 
quantity  of  their  new  Supreme,  a  variety  of  great 
promise ;  also  Abundance,  Windsor  Castle,  Triumph 
and  Satisfaction.     Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  had  a 
very  large  collection  of  vegetables,  including  over 
100  dishes  of  Potatoes  of  the  leading  varieties. 
Messrs.   Fidler,   Reading,   showed    their  Colossal 
Potato.      Messrs.     Cutbush,     Highgate,    sent     a 
collection  of   Apples  and  Pears,  including  good 
dishes  of  Doyenn^  du  Comioe,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Bergamote  d'Esperen,  Cbaumontel  and 
Catillac  Pears;  good  Warner's  King,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Ribston,  King  Pippin  and  Blenheim 
Apples  and  a  new  seedling  Apple.     Mr.  Bewnick, 
Sidmouth,   had   100  dishes  of    Apples  and  a  few 
Pears  of  well-known  kinds.     Messrs.  Laing,  Forest 
Hill,  had  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Among  the  Apples  were  nice  dishes  of  Sandring- 
ham.  Lord  Derby,  Court  of  Wick,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Royal  Russet,  Queen,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Striped  Beefing  and  others, 
miscellaneous. 
The  groups  and  collections  not  for  competition 
were  of  much  interest,  but  we  can,  unfortunately, 
only  biiefly  refer  to  them.     The  flowers  from  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  so  boldly  arranged  and  comprising 
many  of  his  best  and  newest  kinds,  were  a  leading 
feature.     We  hope  others  will  follow  this  example. 
A  large  collection  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  comprising  a  noble  series  of 
the  best  Pelargoniums  in  bunches,  Improved  Ras- 
pail,   a  superb  double  crimson,  and    New  Life, 
crimson  and  white,  being  of  note,  besides  a  series 
of  new   Chrysanthemums,   seedlings   and   named 
kinds,   which  we   shall  again   refer  to.     Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood,  near  Redhill,  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion  of  Chrysanthemums ;  also  Mr.  J.  Smith,  St. 
Leonard's   Road  Nursery,  Windsor,  the  Japanese 
variety  Royal  Windsor  being  of  note,  the  flowers 
creamy  white,  with  yellow  centre,  a  very  beautiful 
decorative  variety.     Mr.   W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  had  a  large  selection,  many  of  them 
most  promising  seedlings.     Messrs.  J.   Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  also  showed  Chrysanthemums  in 
variety,  and   Mr.  Godfrey,  flowers   of   Beauty  of 
Exmouth,  besides  others.    An  interesting  exhibit 
was  that  from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  comprising  a  number 
of  fine  English  seedlings  and  such  incurved  sorts 
as  Vice-president  Jules  Barigny,  The  Bride,  white, 
and  Robert  Petfield,  purple.     Bride  of  Maidenhead 
seems  likely  to  prove  an  acquisition.    The  flowers 
are  of  the  Japanese  class  and  pure  white.   Besides 
Chrysanthemums,   Messrs.  Cutbush    and   Son,    of 
Ilighg.ite,  and  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth,  Peckham 
je,  had  Crotoi;s,  Ericas  and  similar  plants;  in 


both  cases  the  groups  exceptionally  good.  A  bright 
effect  was  produced  by  the  group  consisting  chiefly 
of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son, 
Upper  HoUoway.  


The   floral   committee  of    this   society  held  a 
meeting  on  the  8th  inst.,  being  the  second  day  of  the 
Aquarium  show,  instead  of  the  first,  as  heretofore. 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presided,  and  the  meeting,  which 
was  fully  attended,  was  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
history  of  the  society.     The  percentage  of  high- 
class  blooms  was  rather  lower  than  on   former 
meetings  during  this  season,  and  the  awards  were 
consequently  fewer  than  we  expected,  which  shows 
the  committee  exercised  a  very    judicious    dis- 
crimination. The  mid-November  meeting  is  always 
a  busy  one,  and  more  certificates  are  generally 
awarded  then  than  at  any  other,  and  of  course  it 
is  only  right  and  proper  that  a  tight  hand  should 
be  exercised  when  the  quality  is  not  forthcoming. 
There  were  some  very  fair  specimens    shown 
which  almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  favourable 
award,  and  the  voting  in  these  cases  were  very 
close.     The  best  of  the  unsuccessful  flowers  were 
Miss  Sturgis,  a  large  white  Japanese  with  curly  and 
fluted  petals  ;  Good  Gracious,  a  curious  tubulated 
petalled  Japanese  of  light  mauve  colour ;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones,  a  very  long-petalled  Japanese  flower  with 
rosy  outer  petals  and  deep  golden  ones  towards  the 
centre,  all  of  which  the  committee  asked  to  see 
again.     A    commendation    was    bestowed    upon 
Florence  Carr,  a  pretty  compact  pompon  with  deep 
orange-bronze  blooms.    Other   good  flowers  sub- 
mitted were  Mrs.  James  Myers,  a  big  white  in- 
curved Japanese ;  Mrs.  Cox,  a  crimson  sport  from 
M.  Bernard ;  Ernest  Gaille,  a  charming  soft  yellow- 
buS  Anemone,  with  a  capital  centre ;  Sautel  (189,'.)i 
a  hairy  incurved  Japanese,  purple    inside,    with 
pink  reverse ;  Lady  Saunders,  a  Japanese  with  long 
petal.«,  very  delicate  shade  of  pale  yellow;  Bride 
of  Maidenhead,  a  white  Japanese,  almost  identical 
with  Avalanche,  and  a  few  others. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Golden  Wedding. — A  clear  golden  yellow  Ja- 
panese with  inouTTing  petals.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Godfrey. 

Elsie  Nevill. — A  pretty  single-flowered  Japan- 
ese, with  long  crimson  florets.  Raised  and  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Seward. 

Mes.  C.  J.  Salter. — A  small    Anemone,   self- 
coloured,  rosy  golden  buff.     Sent  by  Mr.  W.  Wells. 
G.  W.  Childs. — The  well-known  bright  crimson 
Japanese  from  America.    Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones. 

Col.  Chase. — A  remarkably  fine  Japanese,  with 
long,  narrow  and  fluted  florets,  pale  blush  outside, 
centre  shaded  deep  yellow.  Raised  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Rose  Wynne. — A  large  pale  blush  Japanese 
flower  with  massive  florets.  A  seedling  of  Mr. 
Owen's,  who  also  staged  it. 

W.  W.  AsTOR. — A  large  Japanese  Anemone,  long 
flat  guard  florets,  tinted  blush,  high  disc,  golden 
rose.     Also  one  of  Mr.  Owen's. 

John  Bunyan. — A  wonderfully  distinct  yellow 
Japanese  Anemone ;  the  guard  florets  are  very  fine, 
and  the  build  of  the  flower  is  perfect.  From  the 
same  exhibitor  as  the  two  preceding. 

There  were  two  Frencli  exhibitors,  M.  Charles 
Baltet,  of  Troyes,  whose  blooms  were  hardly  suit- 
able when  judged  by  an  English  standard,  and  M. 
Ernest  Calvat,  who  sent  r  dozen  very  interesting 
novelties,  four)!  which  11  (committee  requested 
to  be  sent  again.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Owen  also  con- 
tributed some  important  collections. 

A  few  miscellaneous  exhibits,  such  as  Apples, 
Carnations,  &c.,  were  also  staged. 


minster,  on  Tuesday,  November  10th,  when  special 
prizes  for  Chrysanthemums  will  be  offered.  At  3 
o'clock  Mr.  R.  Parker,  F.R.H.S.,  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  "  Chrysanthemums." 

The  Floral  Sketch  Book.— The  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  granted  special 
permission  to  Mr.  John  Weathers,  assistant  secre- 
tary, to  publish  his  plant  sketches.  Mr.  Weathers 
proposes  to  publish  under  the  above  title  five  large 
drawings  each  month  of  new,  rare,  or  interesting 
plants.  Each  plant  figured  will  be  fully  described, 
and  historical  and  cultural  notes  will  also  be  given. 
The  first  number  will  be  ready  by  January  6,  1894, 
and  the  price  will  be  Is. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.- The  past  week 
proved  cold  and  dry.  On  Saturday  night  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  showed  9°,  on  Sunday  night  7°, 
on  Monday  night  8°,  and  on  Tuesday  night  9"  of 
frost.  The  temperature  of  the  ground  at  2  feet 
deep  has  fallen  3°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  7°  since 
Saturday  last. — E.  M.,  Berkliamsted. 

The  lyiannin^  testimonial. — After  a  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Manning,  the  disposal  of  the  fund 
subscribed  has  been  resolved  on  as  follows :  To 
present  Mr.  Manning  with  a  dining-room  suite 
and  clock  with  ornaments  to  match,  also  an 
illuminated  address.  The  final  presentation  will 
await  Mr.  Manning's  return  to  London  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Epilobium  latifolium. — I  have  grown  this 
plant  for  many  years  and  it  seems  to  do  well.  The 
position  that  suits  it  is  a  north  border,  prepared 
for  Morello  Cherries.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  supplying  "  E."  with  plants.  It  is,  as  described 
by  your  correspondent,  a  low-growing  creeping 
plant,  producing  large  flowers  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant.— William  Ingram,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  committee 
on  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea  will  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Judging  Chrysanthemums." 


Koyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James   Street,  Victoria   Street,  West- 


Anthracite  coal. — Will  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  used  anthracite  be  kind  enough  to  state  their 
experience  with  it  as  a  substitute  for  coke  for  heating 
liot'Water  apparatus  'r"  Also  how  it  compares  in  price 
and  hcatiug  powers. — G.  U.  B. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  Taylor. — 1  and  2,  Aster 
Nov:t>  AugliLC,  red  and  purple  forms ;  3  and  5,  apparently 
forms  of  Novi-Belgii,  whicli  are  numerous;  4,  longi- 
folius  formosus ;  6,  versicolor  (dwarf  var.)  ;  other 
good  kuids  are  A  melius,  acris,  elegans,  puniceus,  pul- 
elierrimus,  versicolor  (tallvar.),  paniculatus,  tatarious, 
Novi-Belgii  Robert  Parker,  N.-B.  Arcturus,  and  N..B. 

Purity,    the    best    white. Ernest    Clark. —  Bous. 

singaultia  haselloiJes. — Eustace  Clark. — The  Alonsoa 
is  A.  incisa  ;  the  Sedum  is  S.  Ewersi;  others  next 
week.     In    sending    plants    for    naming    please  affix 

numbers. W.    Hcrringfon. — Dalilia    glahrata.^^ 

(i.    Thomson. — 1,    Cattleya    labiata;    2,   Epideudrum 

stenopetalum. John. — 1,    apparently    one    of    the 

New  Zealand  Ti  Trees  (Draca^'ua  epeeie-s) ;  2,  not 
recognised  ;  3,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana  ;  4,  past  recogni- 
tion ;  5,  Kalosanthes  coccinea ;  6,  next  week. 

Names  of  fruit. — Fellotees. — Not  known,  worth- 
less.  H.  Todhunter. — Jersey  Gratioli. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— TAii  journal  ia  pxib- 

lished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Farts.  In  this  fonn  the 
coloured  platis  are  best  preserved,  ami  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  jireviou^  to  the  issue  of  the  half-j/earh/  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  Od.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  ccmimencement  to  end  of  1S92,  forty-two  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

"  Gardening  Illustrated  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
joxirnal  is  published  in  neatly  btnmd  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  laost  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.;  post  free,  %d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Ta.r\.s.-— This  journal  is 
publishtd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris,  in  which  fomiit  is 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.    Piice  5d.;  post  free,  8ti. 

"  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  oj  U2)wards  OJ 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  omamenlttl  s^Kcies,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition, 
Is.;  postfree.  Is.  Zd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  \S9Z.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  Tht 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000)  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  published.     Fries  Is..-  by  post.  Is.  8d. 

ill  oj  our  readers  icho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  oj 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening knou>n.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  coi'ies  will 
be  setU  for  d^tributioti,jree,  by  t/ie  publishers,  IHessrs.  C'ossti 
and  Convpnny,  La  Belle  6'auva^c  LudgaU  Hill,  B.C 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Njitiiro :  chaiifro  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. "—5AaX-fjtj)tarc.  i  ■ 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


TREATMENT  OF  OVER-LADEN  FRUIT 
TREES. 

If  the  laudaljlo  practice  of  pruning  orchard  and 
fruit-garden  trees  wore,  even  ever  so  little,  fol- 
lowed out  every  year,  they  would  not  be  ex- 
posed, as  they  have  been  this  season,  to  the 
risk  of  bearing  a  burden  beyond  their  strength 
and  of  being  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
their  crop  of  fruit,  which,  by  tho  very  fact  of  its 
superabundance,  is  rendered  less  attractive  in 
appearance  and  inferior  in  finality.  The  trees 
feel  the  strain  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and 
show  that  they  do  so  by  falling  otf  in  health 
and  productiveness.  However,  for  every  disease 
there  is  a  remedy,  and  for  every  eflbrt  a  com- 
pensation. In  the  present  case  it  is  necessary 
to  make  up  one's  mind  and  act  promptly.  The 
treatment  which  I  recommend  comprises  three 
points,  viz.,  pruning,  dressing,  and  feeding. 

Peunino. 

In  the  month  of  September  or  October,  before 
the  leaves  fall,  prune  severely,  but  with  judg- 
ment, all  the  branches  and  shoots  which  have 
borne  an  excessive  quantity  of  fruit. 

The  main  branches  should  be  shortened  with 
a  saw,  the  cut  being  then  dressed  with  a  knife 
and  covered  with  grafting-wax  or  some  similar 
preparation.  The  smaller  branches,  twigs, 
shoots,  itc,  can  be  pruned  with  the  secateur,  a 
few  snips  of  which  will  remove  a  tangle  of 
branches  here  and  there,  whDo  in  other 
parts  of  the  tree  shoots  are  shortened  back  to  a 
visible  bud.  None  of  these  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  entirely  unless  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  tie  up 
on  the  branches  any  shoots  of  the  year's  growth 
that  may  have  been  made,  pruning  the  longest 
of  them  and  leaving  entire  the  shorter  ones, 
which  will  be  the  first  to  start  into  growth. 

The  Apricot,  the  Plum,  nnd  the  Pear  are 
the  fruit  trees  which  most  of  all  have  pro- 
duced the  heaviesc  of  these  abnormal  crops. 
The  Cherry  tree  is  an  exception  as  regards  the 
treatment  advised,  as,  no  matter  how  abundant 
a  crop  it  may  bear,  the  tree  does  not  suffer 
severely  from  it.  Two  or  three  months'  rest  in 
autumn  suffices  to  recuperate  it  before  winter 
comes  on. 

The  Apricot  freely  produces  shoots  on  the  old 
wood  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  cutting  back 
large,  badly  furnished  branches  too  far,  as  the 
new  shoots  would  be  produced  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  would  probably  perish  in  their  first 
season  from  gumming  or  scorching.  A  certain 
number  of  the  larger  branches  should  be  cut 
back  and  the  shoots  on  them  shortened  above  a 
visible  bud.  There  is  hardly  any  district  except 
the  south  of  France  where  one  can  safely  sub- 
ject the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  and  the  Peach 
tree  in  the  open  air  to  any  severer  mode  of  prun- 
ing. I  write  especially  of  the  tree  in  the  open 
air,  whether  it  be  a  tall  standard,  half-standard, 
or  dwarf-trained  subject. 

The  Plum  tree  should  retain  the  greater 
number  of  its  fruiting  shoots,  whUe  its  main 


branches  are  reduced  in  length.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  latent  buds  are  of  less  fro- 
Huent  occurrence  in  fruit  trees  of  this  class. 
The  Plum  tree  presents  an  advantage  which  we 
aleo  find  in  the  Pear  tree  and  the  Apple  tree, 
namely,  that  (jf  replacing,  by  grafting,  any  of 
the  main  branches  that  may  have  been  broken 
off  or  mutilated  by  accident  or  otherwise.  In 
tho  case  of  the  Plum  tree  the  mode  of  grafting 
which  I  recommend  is  clef'-grafting  in  autumn 
before  the  sap  has  gone  to  rest.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  allurded  for  substituting  a  new 
variety  on  the  tree  if  a  better  kind  of  fruit  is 
desired.  Should  this  autumn  grafting  happen 
to  fail,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the 
following  spring,  when  either  cleft-grafting  or 
crown  grafting  may  be  employed.  The  cutting 
away  of  the  old  branches  of  the  tree  should  bo 
postponed  until  the  sap  has  commenced  to  rise, 
and  it  should  be  done  by  degrees  in  proportion 
as  the  growth  of  the  scions  increases. 

Pippin-seeded  fruit  trees,  such  as  Pear  trees 
and  Apple  trees,  should  be  pruned  more  se- 
verely and  always  in  autumn,  and  care  should 
bo  taken  not  to  cut  away  any  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  wood.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  a  very 
narrow  notch  in  the  bark  just  above  a  weak 
shoot  or  above  an  eye  or  bud  lying  dormant 
under  a  wrinkle  in  the  bark.  Instead  of  the 
notch  above  the  bud  I  have  succeeded  by  mak- 
ing a  longitudinal  incision  below  the  cushion  or 
swollen  base  of  the  bud,  and  this  simple  longi- 
tudinal incision  is  equally  applicable  in  the  case 
of  weak  shoots  and  fruit-spurs  that  have  been 
exhausted  by  bearing  a  heavy  crop. 

Dressing. 

This  consists  in  brushing  and  cleaning  the 
over-ground  parts  of  the  trees.  With  a  rough 
brush  or  a  scraper  clear  away  the  Moss, 
Lichens,  scales,  and  old  bark  which  are  hurtful 
to  the  trees  and  also  serve  as  hiding-places  for 
insects,  and  thoroughly  clean  out  all  the 
cavities,  crevices,  and  scars.  The  stem  and 
branches  having  been  thus  refreshed,  a  washing 
completes  the  operation.  For  this  purpose  a 
mixture  is  prepared  consisting  of  lime-wash 
with  the  addition  of  some  copperas  (or  sulphate 
of  iron)  and  a  small  quantity  of  ochre  or 
potter's  clay,  and  applied  to  stem  and  branches 
with  a  brush  or  a  soft  pad. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  operations,  I 
recommend  that  the  soil  around  the  neck  of  the 
root  of  the  tree  should  be  removed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  3  feet  to  4i  feet  from  the  tree, 
and  to  a  greater  depth  as  the  distance  from  the 
tree  increases,  uncovering  the  main  roots  with- 
out cutting  or  bruising  them. 

Feeding. 

Fill  up  the  space  round  the  tree  from  which 
the  soil  has  been  removed  with  a  compost  of 
good  soil,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  which 
has  been  raked,  or  collected  with  a  hoe,  from 
the  surface  of  the  kitchen  garden  or  the  flower 
garden  or  under  trees.  If  possible,  add  to  it 
some  fermentable  materials,  preferably  such  as 
are  produced  by  making  a  heap  of  night-soil, 
river  sand,  dead  leaves,  rags,  cleanings  of  ponds 
and  of  cattle  sheds,  animal  or  vegetable  refuse 
broken  or  chopped  up  small  ;  in  fine,  all  the 
elements  which  may  be  wanting  in  the  natural 
soil.  Moreover,  do  not  hesitate  to  water 
copiously  with  liijuid  manure. 

This  three-fold  mode  of  treatment  should  be 
carried  out  without  any  great  interval  between 
its  several  divisions  and  before  the  end  of 
winter.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
sap  commences  to  flow,  it  wdl  not  be  amiss  if 
the  Ei:il  around  the  trees  is  broken  up,  iu  ordur 
to  expose  it  to  the  intlueuce  of  the  atiuusphere, 


and  any  trifling  omissions  in  the  pruning  which 
may  have  come  under  notic  should  also  then  be 
rectified.  Cuakle»  Baltet. 

'I'niijes. 


APPLES  FOR  MARKET. 
"  W."  (p.  :il7)  gives  valuable  advice  on  this  subject. 
I  should  like  to  add  the  names  of  a  few  other  Eorts 
that   I   have    found   useful    for    market.     In   the 
southern   part  of   Hants,  where   there   is   a  brisk 
demand  for  good  Apples,    Ilavonshire  Quarrenden 
is  the   first  sort  ready  for  sale.     In  spite  of  the 
quantity  obtained  from  oM  tree"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  fruit  readily  fetches   Ts.  per  bushel.     It 
succeeds  best  as  a  standard,  and  where  the  soil  is 
light  it  grows  and  bears  uncommonly  well     Al- 
though Irish  Peach  is  so  highly  spoken  of  as  an 
early  dessert  Apple  in  private  gardens,  it  is  almost 
useless   as  a   market  kind,  as    it  lacks  olour,  is 
soft,  and  not  suitable   for  travelling.     Red  Astra- 
chan   is  a  deserving  kiu'l,  and  should  be  planted 
largely  where  there  is  a  demand  for  early  fruit. 
Lady  Sudeley  cannot   fail   to  sell    well,   the  rich 
streaks  of  colour  on  the  yellow   base  rendering  it 
very  attractive.     Beauty  of  Bath  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  a  success  ;  its  taking  appearance  is  sure  to  be  a 
guarantee    of    a   ready   sale.     Benoni    should    be 
planted  largely;  it  comes  into  use  just  at  a  time 
when  dessert  varieties  are  scarce,  the  earliest  kinds 
being    past,    and    such   as   Worcester    Pearmain, 
King    of     Pippins,    and     Blenheim     Orange     not 
ripe.     The  last-named  finds  a  ready  sale.     Every- 
one seems  to  understand  the  quality  of   this  old 
favourite.     For   giving   a   quick  return,  Blenheim 
Orange  is   not  to   be   recommended   perhaps,  but 
those  that  can  afford  to  wait  a  few  years  will  reap 
a  good  reward,  as  when  this  sort  becomes  tho- 
roughly established  it  seldom  fails  to  give  an  an- 
nual crop.     "  W."  docs  not  mention  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  with  me  this  is  the  best  market  Apple,  and 
the  highest  price  is  realised.  It  is  a  sure  cropper  on 
either  the  Crab  stock,  as  a  half -standard  or  as  a 
free-growing  bush  worked  on  the  seedling  or  free 
stock.     Cockle     Pippin     is     highly     thought     of 
in  this    neighbourhood,   and    no    trouble    is    ex- 
perienced   in    effecting    a    ready    sale    for    all 
the  good  fruit  of  it.     B.iumann's  Red  Reinette  pro- 
mises to  make  a  good  market  Apple  ;  its  rich  rosy 
cheek  is  sure  to  sell  it.     Lady  Henniker  sells  well; 
fruiterers  like  the   firm  character  of  the  fruit  in 
November ;   the  tree   is,  however,  rather  a    shy 
bearer.     All  the  above  belong  to  the  dessert  sec- 
tion.    Amongst  varieties  of  kitchen  Apples  Lord 
Grosvennr  is  by  far  the  best  early  kind ;  in  our  strong 
soil  it  is  far  superior  to  Lord  Suffield,  and  high 
prices  can  easily  be  had  for  good  fruit  in  the  early 
part  of   August.     Warner's   King   is   perhaps  the 
best  of  all  sorts  here ;  not  only  is  it  a  sure  cropper, 
but  the  immense  fruit  that  the  trees  annually  pro- 
duce sells   readily.     Golden  Spire  is  another  be- 
longing to  the  Codlin  type  that  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  fruit  is  large,  the  colour  a  rich  golden  yellow 
when  ripe ;  the  tree  annually  bears  freely.     New 
Hawthornden  finds  a  ready  sale  and  bears  freely 
Stiriing  Castle  has  but  one  fault  that  I  know  of:  it 
bears  so  freely  that  its  growth  is  impeded,  other- 
wise it  is  one  of  the  best.     I,  like  "  W.,"  am  much 
in  favour  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  the  trees  bear  so 
freely  in  any  form  and  when  young  ;  as  a  standard 
it  ought  to  be  largely  planted  where  it  is  intended 
to  crop  the  ground  underneath.     The  natural  habit 
of  growth  renders  very  little  pruning  necessary.     I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  need  be  afraid  of  planting 
Apple  trees  largely  if  he  will  select  suitable  kinds 
that  will  succeed  in  the  soil,  and  attend  well  to 
them  afterwards.     Instead  of  planting  many  sorts 
plant  many  trees  of  a  few  kinds.  E.  M. 


Grape  Maacat  Hamburgh.— This  magnificent 

Grape  appears  to  be  less  grown  every  year,  owing 
to  its  colouring  badly,  and  its  tendency  to  shank. 
That  these  failings  may  be  overcome,  I  would 
suggest  working  the  Mu.scat  Hamburtjh  on  the 
Muscat  of  Ale.^andria,  which  has  proved  with  me 
by  far  the  best  of  all  stocks  for  it.  What  the 
actual  cause  may  be  that  makes  Muscat  of  Altx.in- 
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dria  so  good  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state,  but  it 
influence  is  very  striking,  the  bunches  being  very 
large,  berries  of  extra  size  and  beautifully  finished, 
without  any  sign  of  shanking.  So  satisfactory  has 
It  been  here,  that  I  grafted  another  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh this  spring  on  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  graft  has  made  a  splendid  cane  about  15  feet 
long  with  short-jointed  wood  and  plump  buds  that 
promise  to  produce  a  few  good  bunches  next 
year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  more  showy, 
but  inferior  flavoured  Grapes  are  knocking  old 
favourites  out  of  time.  I  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  public  taste  will  change  before  long 
and  demand  really  well  flavoured  Grapes.— W. 

Apple  Mannington's  Pearmain.— This  is 
an  Apple  of  great  merit  and  one  worthy  of  more 
extended  culture.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  of  fine 
flavour,  and  proves  a  worthy  companion  to  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  It  succeeds  best  on  warm  sandy 
loam,  and  then  it  proves  to  be  an  Apple  that  very  few 
people  would  find  fault  with.  There  is  one  point  that 
Ih'c^"  '^'^^^'^  *°  particularly,  and  that  is  to  allow 
the  fruits  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible 
before  being  gathered.  The  tree  is  not  a  strong 
grower  and  forms  an  excellent  espalier. — A.  Y. 
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VINE  BORDERS. 
I  HAVE  a  vinery  the  border  of  which  is  only  8  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  deep,  and  above  ground  level. 
What  treatment  will  it  require  with  regard  to 
watering  and  manure  to  grow  Muscat  Grapes  ? 
Soil  not  heavy.  What  heat  is  required  ?  and  for 
how  long  should  it  be  continued  ?— Boston. 

_*,*  If  "Boston  "  had  been  rather  less  brief  in 
his  letter  of  inquiry  there  would  perhaps  have  been 
a  greater  certainty  of  my  remarks  being  of  some 
service  to  him.  Without  fuller  information  as 
to  the  description  of  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  border  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
state  when  and  how  manure  should  be  applied. 
If  the  border  has  for  two  or  more  years  been  fully 
occupied  by  Vine  roots,  then  either  an  autumn  or 
early  spring  top-dressing  should  be  given,  this 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  soil  carefully  forked 
away  till  the  roots  are  reached.  This  top-dressing 
may  well  consist  of  equal  parts  of  roughly  chopped 
up  turfy  loam  and  nearly  or  quite  fresh  horse 
droppings,  to  every  two  barrow-loads  or  three 
bushelsof  thisbeingadded  one  bushel  of  fine  mortar 
rubbish,  preferably  that  obtained  when  breaking 
up  old  walls,  one  bushel  of  "  burn-bake,"  or  a  mix- 
ture of  wood  ashes,  fine  charcoal,  and  charred  soil, 
the  residue  of  a  slow  garden  fire  or  "smother,"  and 
for  which  Vine  roots  have  a  great  partiality,  30  lbs 
or  rather  more  of  bone  meal,  and  one  peck  of  dry 
Boot.  This  with  a  light  summer  mulching  of  farm- 
yard manure  will  support  and  serve  to  keep  the 
roots  active  near  the  surface,  a  fair  amount  of 
fertility  also  being  washed  down  into  the  border 
During  the  summer  soot  applied  occasionally  at 
the  rate  of  an  8-inch  pottul  to  every  24  square 
yards  of  border,  and  either  washed  in  by  rains  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  watering-pot  will  do  good  service 
as  also  would  the  same  quantity  of  good  guano' 
There  is  quite  a  variety  of  advertised  manures 
suitable  for  Vines,  foremost  among  these  being 
Thomson's,  this  also  being  well  adapted  for  mixing 
with  the  top-dressings.  Personally  I  have  good 
faith  in  well-diluted  drainings  from  mixed  farm- 
yards, but  these  are  not  generally  available 
There  should  be  no  fixed  times  for  watering  Vine 
borders,  whether  they  are  inside  or  outside  of  the 
house.  If  allowed  to  become  dry  or,  say,  to  reach 
a  crumbling  state  when  tested,  the  Vines  have 
already  suffered  from  the  effects  of  this,  and  the 
border  will  not  readily  be  re-moistened.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  water  is  applied  to  an  already 
moist  border,  this  may  result  in  saturation  and 
souring  of  the  soil— a  condition  most  destructive 
to  Vine  roots.  Water  or  liauid  manure  ought 
always  to  be  applied  whenever  the  soil  is  approach- 
ing dryness,  a  moderate  amount  of  water  then 
going  a  long  way.  Muscat  Grapes  are  among  the 
first  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  either  too  much 
or  too  little  moisture  in  the  border.  In  the 
former    case    the    foliage    changes    to    a    sickly 


yeUow  colour,  the  berries  set  badly  and  fail  to 
attain  perfection,  shanking  being  very  prevalent, 
while  dryness  and  poverty  generally  at  the  roots 
are    responsible    for    much   early   shanking    and 
premature    shrivelling    of    the    berries.      During 
the  average  summer  two  or  three  waterings  are  all 
that  are  needed  by  most  outside  borders,  but  the 
summer  of  1893  was  exceptionally  hot  and   dry, 
and  very  much  more  water  had,  of  necessity,  to  be 
applied.     If  Muscats  are  started  in  February,  they 
will  not  require  very  much  more  heat  than  Black 
Hamburgh,   Madresfield  Court,  Foster's   Seedling 
and  such  like ;  but  if   they  are  started  a  month 
later,  then  the  fire-heat  may  have  to  be  turned  on 
rather  freely  early  during  dull  weather  in  August 
and  September  in  order  to  have  the  bunches  tho- 
roughly ripe  and  well  coloured  by  the  end  of  the 
latter  month.   Temperatures  usually  recommended 
for  Muscats  are  higher  at  times  than  they  need  be, 
and   I  prefer  to  keep   to  something  like    under 
rather  than  over  the  following  figures  :   Commenc- 
ing at  50°  by  night  to  55°  to  60°,  another  5°  being 
admissible  with  sun-heat,  there  should  be  a  rise  of 
5°  all  round  when  the  buds  are  bursting  strongly. 
When  in  leaf  the  night  temperature  may  be  kept 
at  about  C0°,  increasing  to  ti5°  in  the  daytime  and 
from  70°  to  75°  with  sun-heat.    During  the  flower- 
ing period  the  heat  should  be  kept  at  from  OS"  to 
70"  by  night,  75°  or  rather  less  in  the  daytime  and 
from  80°  to  85'  with  sun-heat.     After  the  berries 
are  well  set,  lower  the  temperature  about  5"  all 
round,  a  slight  gradual  decrease  being  permissible, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary  up  to  the  stoning 
period,  or  say  for  the  next  month,  when  the  figures 
may  well  be  dropped  to  and  kept  at  60°  to  65°  by 
night,  70°  on  dull  days,  and  from  75°  to  85°  with 
sunshine  and  air.  During  the  ripening  period  these 
figures  ought  still  to  be  kept  up,  only  much  more 
air  must  be  admitted,  while  early  closing,  with 
a  view  to  "  bottling   up   sunshine,"  must  be  dis- 
continued.    When  fully  ripe.  Muscats  will  keep 
well  in  lower  temperatures,  or  say  from  45°  to  50°, 
but  the  atmosphere  must  be  perfectly  dry.— W.  I. 


Apple  Flanders  Pippin.— The  above-named 
excellent  old  Apple  is  plentifully  distributed 
throughout  old  orchards  in  this  district.  At  an 
agricultural  meeting  which  I  lately  visited  this 
variety  was  largely  exhibited.  Its  very  appearance 
stamps  it  as  an  excellent  Apple.  Its  claim 
to  extended  culture  does  not  depend  upon  appear- 
ance alone,  as  it  is  of  fine  quality,  and  the  tree 
bears  freely  as  a  standard.  In  appearance  Flanders 
Pippin  is  rather  flat  and  angular,  having  several 
prominent  ridges  with  a  dull  bronJy  cheek.— 
A.  Young,  Abberley  Mall. 

Flavour  in  Pears.— For  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  has  been  as  melt- 
ing and  fine-grained  as  Marie  Louise,  but  the  flavour 
has  been  watery  and  insipid.  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle 
IS  often  referred  to  as  being  a  hardy  variety  of 
Marie  Louise.  So  it  may  be  as  far  as  outward  ap- 
pearance goes,  but  that  is  all.  As  a  market  Pear 
it  sells  well  and  is  a  profitable  variety  to  plant,  as 
it  is  a  heavy  cropper,  the  tree  is  a  healthy  grower 
and  of  very  pleasing  form  cither  as  a  standard  or 
bush.  I  could  have  sold  any  quantity  of  fruit  this 
season  at  a  good  price.  Flavour,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously noted  in  The  Garden,  in  the  case  of  some 
varieties  depends  largely  on  the  time  the  fruits 
are  gathered.  With  that  hardy  growing  variety 
Mar^chal  de  la  Cour  I  had  a  pleasing  experience 
this  season,  as  it  confirmed  what  I  had  previously 
expressed  in  an  article  on  gathering  Pears.  I  then 
stated  that  to  bring  out  the  quality  of  this  variety 
it  should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  possible 
before  being  gathered.  To  further  prove  this,  I 
gathered  several  fruits  earlier  than  I  have  gene- 
rally done,  and  as  they  ripened  up  they  were  posi- 
tively coarse  and  of  poor  flavour.  The  remainder 
were  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  possible,  with  the 
result  that  the  flavour  is  very  good.  This  is  not 
by  any  means  a  Pear  of  the  first  quality,  but  it  is 
passable.  With  regard  to  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
I  quite  agree  with  "  W."  (p.  400),  that  it  will  keep 
until  tlie  end  of  November  if  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  as  long  as  possible— a  course  I  have  pre- 


viously recommended.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
yet  as  to  the  best  time  to  gather  Pears  so  as  to 
bring  out  their  good  qualities.  Almost  every  va- 
riety has  its  peculiarities.- Y.  A.  H. 

Diseases  in  fruit  trees.— Though  much  has 
been  said  and  written  on  canker  in  Apple  trees, 
and  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  insects, 
nothing  can  convince  me  that  the  mischief 
originates  in  this  way;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  the  evil  increased  by  the  action  of  insects, 
and  that  the  trees  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
almost  invisible  foes.  Trees  which  extend  their 
roots  into  cold,  wet  and  unhealthy  soil,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  knife  severely  used  on  the 
gross  wood,  are  not  long  before  they  show  canker ; 
some  are  very  subject  to  the  deadly  disease. 
Among  Apples  none  which  I  have  seen  are  more 
liable  to  canker  than  Ribston  Pippin,  Cellini  and 
Hawthornden.  When  planting  trees  (and  many 
are  engaged  at  such  work  just  now)  a  good  bottom 
of  lime  and  brick  rubbish  should  be  placed  a  yard 
wide  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  into 
bad  subsoil.  The  practice  is  advantageous  for 
large  orchard  trees  as  well  as  for  dwarfs.  Trees 
which  I  have  been  able  to  lift  from  unhealthy 
quarters  and  replant  in  healthy  soil,  and  even 
old  trees  which  I  have  cut  bottom  roots  from, 
have  been  cured  of  canker.  The  wounds  from 
the  disease  should  be  cleansed  by  an  insecticide 
and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  soot  well 
mixed.  Coatings  of  rank  manure  are  precursors  of 
canker.— Stielixg). 

Fruit  growingr.— Though  the  finest  Apples 
and  Pears  ever  grown  in  the  British  Isles  have 
been  exhibited  and  taken  to  market  during  the 
past  season,  such  is  not  a  guarantee  that  fruit 
growing  has  made  great  progress.  About  three 
years  ago  I  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  seven 
counties  in  England,  and  had  opportunities  of 
inspecting  the  condition  of  orchards,  but  really  as 
far  as  I  could  see  it  appeared  that  improvement 
by  the  ordinary  farmer  was  more  nominal  than 
real ;  even  in  Kent  and  Worcestershire  there  re- 
mains a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished.  Miles  of 
orchards  may  be  seen  with  trees  choked  with  dead 
or  dying  branches,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  trees 
one  might  safely  hide  from  a  foe.  In  Wilts  and 
Somersetthere  isnotmuch  change  since  my  boyhood 
in  the  growing  of  fruit,  many  of  the  old  orchards 
being  almost  impenetrable  from  the  dense  thickets 
of  Apple  and  Pear  branches.  There  is,  however, 
a  bright  side  to  all  this,  but  such  is  mostly  with 
proprietors  who  have  seen  the  folly  of  remaining 
in  the  old  rut.  In  private  gardens  there  is  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit.  In 
Scotland  much  progress  is  being  made,  but  in 
many  parts  where  there  were  large  orchards  no 
trace  of  them  remains  now.  What  we  want  now  is  a 
class  of  proprietors  like  Lord  Beaucharap  (Madres- 
field), who  is  doing  splendid  work  in  the  advance- 
ment of  fruit  culture  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Crump. — Stibling. 


GRAPES  NOT  KEEPING  WELL. 
I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
"Vitis"  on  the  above  subject  (page  408),  and  I 
venture  to  give  my  experience  of  the  late  Grapes 
here  in  regard  to  shrivelling,  seeing  it  is  almost  in 
direct  opposition  to  "  Vitis's "  experience.  The 
late  Grapes  Mrs.  Pinoe,  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  were  doing  so  well  during  the  late  hot 
summer,  that  I  turned  the  heat  entirely  off  them 
during  July  and  August,  and  after  that  date  only 
gave  them  enough  to  dispel  damp.  During  the 
summer  the  borders  never  wanted  for  water  either 
outside  or  in.  About  the  last  week  in  September 
I  shortened  all  the  laterals  (to  within  two  leaves 
of  those  that  were  carrying  fruit,  and  a  Uttle  closer 
on  those  which  had  no  fruit)  with  the  idea  of 
giving  more  light  and  plumping  up  the  buds  for 
next  season.  Up  to  that  time  none  of  the  Grapes 
had  shown  the  least  sign  of  shrivelling.  I  noticed 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  little  more  Mrs.  Pince 
began  to  shrivel  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  it 
gradually  wore  round  the  bunch.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  the  Muscats,  though  in  a  less  de- 
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gree,  while  the  Alicantes  were  not  affected  at  all 
This  shrivelling  went  on  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  now  it  seems  to  have  stopped.  The  A'^ines  in 
question  are  young  canes  in  vigorous  health  carry- 
ing a  fairly  heavy  crop.  The  benies  and  bunches 
are  large.  The  same  thing  happened  last  season, 
though  a  great  deal  worse,  and  I  put  it  down  to 
the  bad  season.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  the 
primary  cause  had  been  the  shortening  of  the 
laterals,  giving  such  a  check  as  to  stop  the  flow  of 
sap,  hence  the  shrivelling,  but  since  reading 
"  Vitis's  "  article  I  am  inclined  to  look  elsewhere 
for  the  cause,  though  I  have  no  doubt  taking  all 
the  laterals  otf  at  once  did  check  the  Vines  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  border  the  Vines  are  in  both 
out  and  in  is  well  drained  and  receives  a  thorough 
soaking  every  time  it  needs  water.  I  am  under  the 
impression  one  reason  of  shrivelling  is  that  the 
Grapes  are  not  sutliciently  ripened  when  the  Vines 
begin  to  go  to  rest.  As  the  days  shorten  the  sap 
recedes  from  the  bunch  before  it  does  from  the 
laterals,  though  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  other 
causes,  such  as  want  of  water,  overcropping,  &c. 
I  am  more  inclined  to  put  it  down  to  want  of 
ripeness  in  my  case  at  all  events,  seeing  my  Ali- 
cantes are  very  little  affected,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly riper  than  Mrs.  Pince  when  I  shortened  the 
laterals.  In  conclusion,  I  should  say,  have  late 
Grapes  thoroughly  ripe  before  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  there  will  be  little  trouble  with  shrivelling. 

NOBTHEEN. 


UTILISING  WALL  SPACE. 

Every  available  method  should  be  employed  to 
check  the  immense  importations  of  foreign  fruit. 
As    one  means    to    this    end,    the    wall  space 
in  gardens,  on  homesteads  and  farm  buildings 
might   be   utilised    and   made   not    only  more 
attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  profit- 
able  also   if  covered   with  some  of    the  many 
varieties  of  our  best  fruits,  which  are  enhanced 
in    value    by  this  culture   either  in    earliness, 
size  or  quality.     There  are  few  suburban  villas 
or  country  bouses  which  have  not  some  walls, 
chimneys  or  low  roofs  that  might   be  turned  to 
good  account  in   this  way.     Jt  is  true  it  is  not 
the  fashion,  or  considered  the  projier  thing,  to 
train  fruit  trees  on  the  front  of  a  house  of  any 
pretensions,  though    there   are  many  varieties 
which  in  their  different  stages  of  blooming  and 
fruiting    might    well   compete  in   beauty   with 
some   of   our   ornamental  creepers.      But    the 
cottager,   to   whom   every   shilling    is     of    im- 
portance in  enabling  him  to  pay  his  rent,  will 
have  no  scruples  of  this  .sort,   and  only  needs 
more  encouragement  in  the  way  of  security  for 
his  outlay  and  industry  to  make  many  an  im- 
provement in  this  direction.     This  (the  want  of 
security)  is  the  great  drawback  to  enterprise  in 
our  country  amongst  those  who  live  on  the  land, 
and  this  is  consequently  the  chief  reason  why 
we  pay  so  much  for  imported  fruit  which  might 
just  as  well  be  grown  at  home.     When  every 
tree  which  a  cottager  or  tenant  plants   in  his 
garden  or  orchard  is  as  much  his  own  property 
as  the  table  he  places  in  his  kitchen,  we  shall 
be  more  likely  to  see  our  land  made  the  most 
of.  Let  other  countries  send  us  tropical  fruits  in 
unlimited  quantities  if  they  choose,  but  let  us 
grow  our  own  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  ibc,  so  far 
as  the  season  will  permit. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  purchased  now  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  of  kinds  that  soon  come  into 
bearing,  so  that  instead  of  planting  one  tree  tu 
fill  up  its  allotted  space  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  a  wall  may  be  covered  in  a  short  time  by 
planting  alternately  standard  trees  and  dwarf- 
trained.  Some  kinds  of  fruits  are  sure  to  prove 
more  profitable  than  others,  and  one  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  variety  and  plenty  of  trees  is 
that  the  least  profitaljle  can  be  pruned  back 
and  eventually  cleared  away  to  make  room  for 


the  more  paying  or  superior  sorts.  One  point 
of  great  importance  is  to  select  trees  of  the 
various  fruits  most  suitable  to  the  aspect  and 
situation,  and  this  can  only  bo  done  by  experi- 
ence, as  the  soil  and  climate  vary  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  certain  rules  which  will  hold  good 
in  most  districts.  On  a  southern  aspect  plant 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Pears.  The  former 
should  be  trained,  and  will  bear  right  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  latter  standard-trained 
trees  if  the  wall  is  high.  The  .Targonelle  Pear 
is  valuable  coming  in  early  under  these  condi- 
tions, while  some  of  our  choicest  late  kinds  will 
not  ripen  and  finish  well  without  the  aid  of  a 
south  wall.  Every  foot  of  room  on  a  warm  wall 
is  of  value.  I  have  cut  this  season  from  a  Black 
Hamburgh  Vine  in  the  open,  and  planted  six 
years,  about  140  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes.  Some 
of  the  bunches  weigh  over  1  lb.  each,  and  all 
the  fruit,  having  been  thinned,  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Although  in  former  seasons  the 
Grapes  have  not  ripened  so  well,  a  successful 
crop  would  be  generally  secured  by  the  aid  of 
spare  lights  fixed  over  the  Vine  during  the 
autumn  months.  Apricots  and  most  kinds  of 
Pears  will  also  do  well  on  a  west  aspect.  An 
east  wall  will  do  also  for  Pears  and  May  Duke 
Cherries,  while  the  Morello  Cherry  and  Vic- 
toria Plum,  Black  Currants  and  late  Goose- 
berries should  thrive  against  a  north  wall.  If  a 
large  Pear  tree  is  found  to  be  unprofitable  or 
cannot  be  brought  into  bearing,  grafting  with  a 
more  prolific  variety  may  be  desirable.  But 
wall  trees  are  frequently  barren  through  in- 
judicious pruning.  Young  wood  should  be 
trained  in  as  much  as  possible. 

Hvlmer,  Hereford.  E.  W.   Beavbn. 


EARLY  STEAWBERRIES. 
Mdch  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  producing 
satisfactory  results  from  the  earliest  forced  plants. 
Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  this,  but  the  chief 
causes  are  improperly  ripened  crowns  and  too  high 
a  temperature  at  the  commencement.    To   have 
anything  approaching  a  full  crop  of  fruit  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  plants  intended  for  very  early 
forcing  should  make  their  growth  in  time  for  them 
to  have  a  rest  before  being  subjected  to  artificial 
heat,  as  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  get  fruit  from 
plants  that  have  scarcely  finished  their    growth 
when  it  is  time  to  start  them  again.     Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  ripe  Straw- 
berries in  January  or  early  in  February,  in  order 
to   have  the  fruit  ripe  at  the  required  date  the 
plants  must  be  started  early,  and  if  growth  has 
not  been  well  matured  previously,  it  is  doubtful  it 
they  will  bloom  satisfactorily.    The  necessity  for 
securing  the   earliest  runners  and    getting  them 
well  established  in  their  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as 
possible  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  as  young 
plants  produce    the   strongest  and  most  forward 
runners,  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  set  aside  each 
season  for  this  purpose.     There  is  seldom  any  diffi- 
culty  in   getting  strong   stolons   that   will   make 
plants  ready  for  the  fruiting-pots  by  the  middle  of 
July.     If  these  be  potted  and  grown  on  without  a 
check,  the  crowns  will  be  thoroughly  developed 
and  ready  for  resting  by  the  end   of  September, 
after  which  time  water  should  be  sparingly  sup- 
plied to  them.     Sufficient  only  is  needed  to  keep 
the  crowns  plump  and  the  foliage  from  flagging. 
By   November   the  plants  will   be  quite  at  rest, 
especially  if  there   have  been  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  to  prevent  the  sap  rising.     Plants  so  matured 
will   start   more  readily  into  growth  when  intro- 
duced into  heat.     It,  however,  there  should  have 
been  no  frost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mild  weather 
and   wet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rest  the  plants 
artificially.     The  pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides 
with  the  plants  facing  northwards,  so  that  growth 
may   be  arrested  throntdi  the  .soil  in  the  pots  be- 
coming rather  dry.     Unless  this  is  accomplished  it 


is    seldom    that   the   flower- spikes  are  perfectly 
formed,  and   this   is  one   of  the  most   prevalent 
causes  of  failure  with  the  earliest  batch.    A  too 
high  temperature  to  begin  with  also  prevents  the 
full  development  of  the  flowers  ;  hence  the  reason 
for  their  not  setting.  Shelves  for  Strawberries  should 
be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  for  the  greater  the 
amount  of  light  and  air  the  plants  receive  ttie 
better  the  results.  Fruit  from  the  first  lot  is  usually 
inferior  both    in   quality  and  flavour  on  account 
of    insufticient    sunshine    while    ripening,     livery 
effort  should   be   made,  therefore,  to  expose  the 
fruit    to    all    the    sunshine    possible.    Watering, 
too,  has  much  effect  on  the  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
as  those  who  have  given  this  subject  iiarticnlar 
attention  are  fully  aware.    Strawberries  are  mois- 
ture-loving plants,   and   on   that   account    should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  even 
for  an  hour,  for  if  this  happens,  the  largest  fruit 
will  be  deficient  in  flavour.     On  the  other  hand, 
the   plants  must   never   become  water-logged  or 
the  fruit  will  be  insipid  and  watery.     The  house  m 
which  they  are  grown  must  never  have  a  too  dry 
atmosphere,  or  red  spider  will  soon  show  itself,  and 
if  this  once  gets  the  mastery,  it  is  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate.     Of    late   I   have    u^ed   boxes    instead    ot 
pots  for  aU  but  the  earliest  lots,  and  I  find  that 
they   answer    the  purpose  much   better,    as    they 
require    less  attention,   the   plants   not  being  so 
liable   to  get  dry,  there   being    more    earth    tor 
them  to  root  into.    The  boxes  I  prefer  are  2  feet 
long,  6  inches  wide  and  the  same  in  depth.     Ihey 
are  made  with  rough  boards  about  five-eighths  ot  an 
inch  in  thickness.     Holes  are  made  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  and  these  are  covered  with  broken 
crocks  to  the  depth  of  about  1  inch,     lour  plants 
are  placed  in  each  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  in  summer,  and  they  grow  away  rapidly. 
Root-action  is  very  quick,  so  that  the  plants  soon 
get  established.    Where  water  is  scarce,   as  was 
the  case  last  summer,  much  labour  is   saved  in 
watering  by  employing  boxes.    There  is  also  an- 
other advantage  in  using  boxes,  especially  where 
pots  are  made  of  a  poor  quality  of  clay,  as  a  great 
number  of  the  latter  get  split  by  the  first  frost  in 
autumn.     This  necessitates  fresh  ones  being  used 
before  the  plants  are  put  in  to  force.     Dujing  the 
bright  sunshine  towards  the  latter  end  of  March, 
plants  in  pots  are  liable  to  suffer  unless  they  gtt 
constant  attention,  so  that  anything  that  tends  to 
lessen    the    work  of    watering  is    a  great  boon. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  vaneties ;  each  culti- 
vator must  decide  this  for  himself,  for  those  that 
are  suitable  to  one  place  will  not  prove  so  in  an- 
other.   Take  Black  Prince  as  an  example.     Where 
fruit  has  to  be  packed  to  travel  a  considerable 
distance  this  variety  is  but  of  Utile  use  on  account 
of  its  size,  but  for  home  consumption  it  comes  m 
very  well.     Some  people,  too,  are  fond  of  it.  Presi- 
dent is  a  good  Strawberry  for  forcing,  and  being 
firm  in  flesh  travels  well.     Its  size,  too,  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.    Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
is    very    prolific,    but    the  fruit    is  rather  small 
Auguste  Nicaise  is  a  good  one  for   second  early 
lots,  the   fruit  being   large  and  of   good  colour. 
Keens'  Seedling,  though  an  old  variety,  is  still   a 
very  good  one  for  early  work.    The  fruit,  however, 
is  soft  and  does  not  travel  well.     La  Grosse  Sucree 
is  one  of  the  best  all-round  varieties  for  forcing  ; 
the    fruit  is  large  and  well  flavoured,   and    also 
travels  well.     Sir  Joseph  Paxton  also  forces  we  1, 
but  the  fruit  travels  badly,  and  for  those  who  have  to 
pack,  such  things  must  be  considered.      H.  L.  P. 


Notes  on  Pears.— A  comparison  of  notes  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  short  list  of  the  best 
November  and  December  Pears  fully  bears  out  the 
fact  already  recorded  by  several  correspondents 
that  they  are  this  year  not  easily  found,  and  tliat 
in  any  case  the  selection  would  be  difficult  to  make, 
only  a  few  late  varieties  being  ot  such  uniform 
excellence  as  to  be  good  alike  from  all  or  nearly 
all  soils.  In  common  with  the  experience  on  page 
40S  I  have  Vicar  of  Winkfield  this  year  fairly 
good  It  is  at  any  rate  very  acceptable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  better  sorts.  Beurrr  Di.-I,  too,  is  ripening 
up  fairly  well  this  year.    What  is  the  general  ver- 
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diet  respecting  Princess  ?  Conflicting  reports  are 
to  hand,  the  one  that  it  is  a  valuable  Pear  of  good 
flavour,  the  other  that  it  is  useless  except  for 
stewing.  Three  fairly  late  varieties,  concerning 
which  a  generally  favourable  opinion  seems  to  be 
given,  are  Nonvelle  Fulvie,  Marie  Benoist,  and 
Tiiomphe  de  Jodoigne.  The  last  does  well  as  a 
horizontally  trained  tree,  and  from  the  manner  of 
its  growth  ought  to  make  a  satisfactory  cordon. 
Zephirin  Gregoire  might  also,  I  think,  be  included 
in  the  list ;  it  is  free,  and  by  no  means  a  bad 
quality  Pear.  Unless  one  could  obtain  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  from  a  similar  soil 
favourable  verdicts  respecting  BeurriJ  Ranee  and 
Easter  Beurre  it  would  be  risky  to  plant  them  ; 
from  some  soils  they  are  practically  worthless.  If, 
therefore,  to  the  four  sorts  above-named  are  added 
Glou  Morceau,  Thompson's,  Beurr^  Sterckmans, 
and  Winter  Nelis,  I  think  one  would  get  eight  of 
the  best  winter  Pears  for  cordon  treatment.  Winter 
Nelis  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  a  cordon  as 
one  would  wish  if  confined  to  a  single  stem,  but  by 
planting  a  little  wider  apart  and  running  up  two 
or  three  leaders,  better  growth  and  a  greater 
average  of  fruit  are  undoubtedly  obtained.— E. 
Btjbeell,  Claremont. 


Motes  of  the  Week. 


The  liiquidambar  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
trees  for  colour  this  autumn.  It  is  worth  planting 
for  ils  splendid  colour  in  October  alone  and  makes 
a  brilliant  picture. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — We  have  in  flower 
here  a  plant  of  this  Cattleya,  the  spike  carrying 
fifteen  flowers,  which  seems  to  be  unusual,  and  may 
therefore  be  of  interest.  It  is  a  plant  with  two 
growths,  bought  some  three  years  ago. — J.  W.  M., 
The  Gardens,  Morland. 

Pelargonium  Double  New  Life.— This  is  a 
double  variety  now  in  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Cannell  at  Swanley.  It  is  a  sport  from  Wonder- 
ful, also  a  sport  from  Vesuvius.  There  is  a  single 
counterpart  of  Double  New  Life.  The  flowers  of 
the  latter  are  quite  double,  borne  freely  in  neat, 
medium  trusses,  and  the  colours  are  bright  scarlet 
and  pure  white,  a  novel  and  not  unattractive  com- 
bination. 

Cytisus  filipes.  —  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
autumn- flowering  plant.  It  comes  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  will  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse, 
giving  in  spring  again  another  welcome  display  of 
its  snow-white  flowers.  It  is  very  distinct,  quite 
different  to  C.  racemosus,  the  growth  being  tall 
and  the  foliage  sparse.  Tlie  pendent  branches  are, 
however,  wreathed  with  numerous  white  flowers,  and 
when  in  association  with  dark  green-foliaged 
plants  are  delightful. 

Chrysanthomums  in  Ravenscourt  Park. — 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  in  this,  one  of  the  newer 
open  fpaoes  near  London,  there  is  a  small  display 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  conservatory  adjoining 
the  free  library  situated  in  the  park.  The  structure 
is  filled  with  excellent  plants,  and  another  year, 
perhaps,  a  better  house  will  be  provided,  not  a 
costly  and  useless  affair,  but  a  house  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  good  groups  for  effect.  The 
more  elaborate  structures  are  not  always  the  best. 

Staging    Chrysanthemum    flowers.  —  We 

noticed  at  the  meeting  of  the  K.H  S.  on  Tuesday 
that  Chrysanthemum  flowers  were  exhibited  in  a 
far  more  pleasing  way  than  is  usually  the  case. 
They  were  set  off  with  Fern  and  other  suitable 
foliage,  the  blooms,  too,  being  cut  with  long  stalks, 
so  as  to  get  some  of  the  natural  leafage  as  a  foil. 
We  want  more  of  this  style  of  showing  flowers  at 
the  regular  Chrysanthemum  exhibilious,  and  there 
are  signs  of  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Angraecum  sesquip.'jd.ale  is  flowering  freely 
'n  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse.  Several  plants  are  in 
'uU  bloom  and  have  a  quaint  appearance.  The  flowers 


are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description,  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  they  are  amongst  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb to  fogs,  buds  and  fully  expanded  blooms 
suffering.  We  have  seen  a  splendid  display  and  a 
fine  promise  of  flowers  utterly  ruined  by  one  day's 
fog.  Those  situated  near  large  smoky  towns 
should  not  grow  it,  as  it  blooms  in  the  months  of 
fogs — November,  December  n  nd  January. 

Yucca  gloriosa  variegata. — The  leaves  of 
this  are  boldly  and  handsomely  marked  with 
glaucous  green  and  pale  gold  colour.  We  noticed 
several  specimens  in  Mr.  Morse's  Epsom  nursery 
recently,  and  they  stood  out  well  at  this  season 
when  the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees  has  fallen. 
A  good  group  of  it  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn 
would  make  a  noble  feature,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  hardiness,  the  plants  having  been 
in  the  open  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  very 
ornamental  also  in  pots  and  might  be  used  in  many 
forms  of  decoration.  Many  variegated  things  are 
objectionable,  but  not  this. 

Cattleya  luteola. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  at  Epsom  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Cattleyas, 
somewhat  rare,  and  not  very  easy  to  grow.  The 
plants  at  Epsom  are'  growing  in  a  shallow  pan 
suspended  near  the  glass  in  the  warmest  house 
and  are  blooming  very  freely.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
bear  a  single  leaf,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  apex  of  a  short  peduncle,  being  individu- 
ally of  neat,  pleasing  shape.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish  buff  colour,  the  lip  three- 
lobed,  orange-yellow  in  the  centre,  and  the  margin 
wavy.  It  comes  from  Peru,  and  also  the  districts 
of  the  Upper  Amazon. 

Cypripediums  at  Epsom.— An  interesting 
collection  of  Cypripediums  is  grown  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Morse  at  Epsom.  When  there  a  few  days 
ago  we  made  note  of  several  kinds,  as  C.  Barteti, 
a  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  Chantini  and  C.  bar- 
batum ;  C.  politum,  the  best  of  all  the  C.  venus- 
tam  hybrids  ;  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  C.  calurum, 
C.  Sedeni  and  C.  oenanthum  superbum,  which  last, 
we  think,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Lady's 
Slippers,  the  flowers  finely  coloured  and  having 
quite  a  polished  aspect.  C.  insigne  was  flowering 
freely,  and  there  are  few  more  useful  Orchids  than 
this.  We  also  noticed  good  masses  of  the  rarer 
kinds,  as  C.  Chamberlainianam  and  C.  Rothschildi- 
anum. 

Campanula  xnuralis  (Bavarian  variety).— I 
am  hardly  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  in 
considering  the  greater  vigour  of  this  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  typical  form.  Undoubtedly  the 
larger  and  brighter  flowers  are  desirable,  but  I 
have  always  considered  that  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  muralis  is  its  dwarf  habit.  By  the  way, 
in  how  many  gardens  is  C.  muralis  to  be  found 
true  to  name  1  Very  frequently  it  is  catalogued 
as  synonymous  with  C.  Portenschlagiana,  and  al- 
though in  a  few  nurseries  the  true  C.  muralis  is 
procurable,  in  most  cases  C.  Portenschlagiana  is 
sent.  Like  the  latter,  C.  muralis  is  an  admirable 
wall  plant,  and  this  year  I  saw  it  growing  beauti- 
fully in  the  mortar  between  the  bricks  of  the 
outer  wall  of  a  greenhouse.  Here  it  is  still  in 
flower  (Nov.  14). — S.  Aknott,  Rosedcno,  Cant- 
thorn,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

liate  Koses. — Today  (Nov.  13)  1  have  cut  some 
really  good  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  the 
open  air.  Chief  among  these  were  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mrs.  John  Laing  and  General  Jacqueminot.  Many 
Teas  are  also  in  flower,  Eubens,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Kaiserin  Friedrich  and  Safrano  being  particularly 
good.  This  morning  we  registered  9°  of  frost  in 
the  lowest  part  of  our  grounds  and  5°  on  the  hill. 
To  cut  a  good  handful  of  Ko.se  blooms  in  the 
middle  of  November  is  a  pleasure  not  often  ex- 
perienced, and  I  quite  expect  to  do  so  almost  daily 
for  some  three  weeks  longer  unless  exceptionally 
severe  weather  sets  in.  Plants  upon  the  seedling 
Brier  continue  to  grow  late,  and  if  naturally  late- 
growing  kinds  are  placed  upon  this  stock  in  a  shel- 
tered nook,  we  often  get  blooms  from  them  when 
well  into  winter.  A  high  situation  with  slight 
shelter  will  afford  many  acceptable  surpri-:cs  bjth 


in  early  and  late  Roses.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
batch  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  which  was  carrying  a  grand 
crop  of  buds,  and  as  the  plants  are  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  I  have  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  buds 
will  open.  Stanwell  Perpetual  and  rugosa  are  still 
fairly  weU  in  bloom  in  a  neighbour's  garden. — A.  P., 
Ucltfield. 

A  fine  hybrid  Cypripedium  exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  Statter  on  Tuesday  at  the  Drill  Hall  is 
worthy  of  a  note.  It  is  named  C.  southgatense 
superbum, and  isa  hybrid  between  C.  bellatulum  and 
C.  Harrisianum.  The  plant  is  dwarf  and  the  flower- 
scape  sturdy,  but  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  the 
splendid  markings  on  sepals  and  petals.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  broad,  of  fine  substance,  and  crimson,  with 
deep  chocolate  longitudinal  stripes,  whilst  the 
petals  are  crimson  also,  thickly  spotted  with  a 
chocolate  tone,  the  lip  being  of  a  crimson  shade, 
except  at  the  apex,  where  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour. 
One  gets  in  this  hybrid  a  combination  of  both 
parents,  the  massiveness  of  C.  Harrisianum  and  the 
fine  spotting  of  C.  bellatulum,  with  a  sturdy  dwarf 
habit. 

Greenhouse     Khododendrons     in    small 

pots. — Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
"  G.  H.'s  "  advice  to  plant  Rhododendrons  in  small 
pots.  Rhododendrons,  especially  large  growing 
species  like  Nattalli,  should  always  be  planted  out 
during  summer  in  order  to  encourage  growth,  as 
these  tree-like  plants  very  rarely  flower  before 
they  have  reached  a  certain  age.  What  is  a  plant 
with  one  or  two  trusses  compared  with  a  small  tree 
showing  forty  or  fifty  trusses  J  Under  "  G.  H.'s  " 
system  of  culture  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  pro- 
duce such  a  plant,  but  by  planting  out  and  careful 
management  you  could  possess  a  small  tree  covered 
with  flower-buds  in  about  fifteen  years.  The  late  Mr. 
Mangles  declared  several  times  his  accordance  with 
my  system,  and  my  own  experience  tells  me  that  I 
am  right.— 0.  Foestek,  Lehcnhof. 

Notes  from  Harrow  'Weald.— Two  correc- 
tions I  must  make  for  last  week's  Garden  : — 

Calceolabia  Kellyana  (p.  430).^This  should 
be  C.  chelidonioides,  a  very  pretty  Peruvian  annual 
introduced  in  1852.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  C. 
Kellyana.  It  is  a  lovely  little  gem,  but  in  moving 
my  garden  from  Eastcote  I  most  unfortunately 
lost  it,  and  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  you  can  tell 
me  where  to  get  a  fresh  stock. 

The  Flame  Nasthetium  (page  437). — The 
roots  should  be  cut  up  into  1-inch  lengths  and 
planted  in  boxes  in  the  autumn  (about  this  time), 
and  moved  to  where  they  are  wanted  just  after 
they  have  begun  to  grow.  If  these  directions  are 
attended  to  it  will  be  found  a  very  easy  plant  to 
manage.  It  likes  damp  and  shade  for  the  roots, 
but  sun  and  full  exposure  for  the  top-growth ; 
therefore  it  should  be  planted  to  grow  through 
shrubs  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hedge,  when  the 
growth  will  be  soon  drawn  through  to  the  sun. — 
A.  K. 

Dendrobium  Mirbelianum. — Although  this 
Dendrobe  was  discovered  and  described  over  sixty 
years  ago,  it  is  only  about  three  years  since  it  was 
first  introduced  to  Europe.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Guinea,  and  was  sent  home  by  one  of  Messrs. 
Linden's  (L'Horticulture  Internationale)  collectors. 
A  specimen  of  it  is  in  flower  now  at  Kew  which 
shows  the  species  to  be  one  of  distinct  character, 
and  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any 
striking  attraction  in  colour,  it  possesses  a  certain 
quiet  beauty ;  the  fact,  too,  of  its  being  in  bloom  at 
this  season  and  of  lasting  several'  weeks  in  perfect 
condition  gives  it  a  value  which  it  would  not  pos- 
sess were  it  to  flower  in  April  and  May.  Its  stems 
are  H  feet  to  2  feet  higli,  with  stout  elliptical 
leaves,  the  erect  racemes  carrying  about  a  dozen 
flowers.  Tliey  are  2  inches  acros.s,  with  narrow, 
pointed  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  larger,  but 
both  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  marked  with 
green  lines.  The  lip  is  also  greenish  yellow, 
almost  white  in  the  centre,  and  streaked  with 
brown  lines.  Like  many  of  the  Australasian  Den- 
drobiums,  this  appears  to  possess  the  quality  of 
continuing  year  after  year  to  produce  flowers  on 
the  old  stems. 
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KITLBY. 

Country  residences  with  picturesque  surround- 
ings are  perh.ipa  more  frequent  in  Devonshire 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  But  oven 
in  this  favoured  county  a  more  charming  situa- 
tion could  scarcely  be  found  than  that  of  Kitley, 
forming  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. This  beautiful  mansion  is  close  to  the 
village  of  Yealmpton,  seven  miles  south-east 
from  Plymouth  and  five  miles  from  Plyrapton. 
The  large  sheet  of  water  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  a  portion  of  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Yoalm,  whoso  banks  are  flanked  by  delightful 
woods  broken  here  and  there  by  hiJly  pastures 
or  by  bold  masses  of  natural  rock.  The  carriage 
drives,  both  from  Plymouth  and  from  Yealmp- 
ton, are  of  considerable  length,  winding  through 


Chrysanthemums. 


NOTES  FROM  SYON  HOUSE. 

One  of  the  finest  private  displays  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums we  have  seen  this  year  is  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  where  Mr.  Wythes  has  filled  no  less 
than  eight  large  houses,  representing  nearly  2000 
plants.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  walk  through  this  mass 
of  bloom,  as  the  Chrysanthemums  here  are  not  all 
grown  in  the  exhibition  style,  but  some  are 
leafy  bushes  smothered  with  flowers,  each  shoot 
bearing  six  or  more  charming  sprays,  far  more 
interesting  and  beautiful  than  big  specimens.  All 
styles  of  culture  are  represented,  but  the  bush 
plants  please  most  for  their  elegancTe  and  freedom. 
One  house   is  entirely  devoted  to  that  fine  late 


cutting,  and  one  house  is  filled  with  examples 
solely  for  this  purpose,  having  been  lifted  from 
the  open  and  bedded  out  thickly. 

Besides  the  popular  kinds,  the  collection  com- 
prises all  the  more  recent  varieties,  grown  in  a 
way  to  get  the  blooms  of  true  character.  Every- 
where this  season  we  have  noticed  especially  the 
beauty  of  that  fine  Japanese  kind  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith.  The  colour  is  a  clear  golden  bronze,  a  very 
distinct  shade,  with  broad  petals.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  and  is  an  acquisi- 
tion. Grown  with  little  stopping  it  would  be 
valuable  simply  for  its  fine  colour.  Alberic  Lun- 
den,  deep  crimson-purple,  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
and  also  worth  note  were  the  following  :  Etoile  de 
Lyon  is  largely  grown  and  it  exhibits  the  sportive 
character  as  seen  elsewhere.  We  think  this  is 
against  it  and  only  really  care  for  it  on  late  buds, 


Kitley,  near  Plymouth.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Hayman,  Launceston. 


an  extensive  park.  Among  the  many  hand- 
some trees  passed  on  the  way  I  noticed  in  parti- 
cular gome  very  fine  specimens  of  Planes.  The 
mansion  is  a  very  fine  example  of  architecture 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  is  built  entirely  of 
limestone.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building.  On  the  east  side  is  a  square 
lawn,  forming  two  tennis  courts,  and  divided 
through  the  centre  by  a  broad  gravel  walk. 
From  the  dining-room  windows,  which  overlook 
this  part,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  undulat- 
ing landscape  beyond.  But  perhaps  the  best 
view  of  all  is  from  the  south  side  of  the  house, 
where  the  windows  command  a  broad  expanse 
of  river  scenery.  Here  also  is  a  fine  terrace 
garden  terminated  by  a  wall  forming  a  sunk 
fence,  and  beyond  that  a  gently  sloping  pasture 
extending  to  the  river's  edge. 
Bxeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


white  Japanese  variety  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land, the  bushes,  for  we  can  call  them  nothing 
else,  being  clothed  with  leafage  to  the  top  of  the 
pots,  and  every  shoot  bristling  with  flower-buds. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  to  bloom  naturally,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  one  saw  less  of  growing  merely 
for  show.  One  can  scarcely,  however,  call  these 
naturally  grown  Chrysanthemums,  as  the  growth 
is  stopped  early,  and  sometimes  later  in  the  season, 
but  nothing  more  than  this  is  done.  A  good  article 
appeared  on  naturally  grown  Chrysanthemums  in 
Tub  Garden,  October  28,  1893,  and  the  practice 
there  given  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Wythes'.  We 
made  note  of  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  for  this 
purpose  at  Syon  House— Eynsford  White,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Elaine,  Avalanche,  Val  d'Andorre,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  that  splendid  incurved  Mr.  Bunn,  Mile. 
Lacroix,  and  Mme.  C.  Audiguier.  Maiden's  Blush 
was  exquisite,  the  shoots  bearing  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  white,  touched  with  lilac.  Such  plants  as 
these,  of  course,  give  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  for 


when  the  flowers  show  their  true  rich  rose-lilao 
shade.  Sunflower  is  a  glorious  variety  for  colour, 
a  deep  golden  yellow,  and  Mrs.  Harman  Payne  is  a 
welcome  addition.  This  has  broad  petals  of  a 
rose-pink  shade  with  silvery  reverse.  One  often 
overlooks  the  fine  old  kinds  beautiful  for  their 
colour  for  the  novelties,  merely  because  they  are 
new.  Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  for  instance,  here  is 
charming,  its  flowers  a  lovely  light  lilac,  and  largely 
grown  also  is  the  well-known  Wm.  Holmes.  A  good 
kind  is  Mens.  Freeman,  the  flowers  white  and  rose 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  dwarf.  Amongst  the 
newer  Japanese  we  may  also  mention  Kate  Spauld- 
ing,  which  has  light  rose-purple  flowers ;  Sarah 
j  Owen,  bronze,  touched  with  rose,  the  petals  tipped 
I  gold ;  Lord  Brooke,  a  lovely  bronze  colour  and  very 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve,  a  silvery  pale 
'  rose  shade,  the  florets  drooping.  W.  W.  Coles  is  a 
good  kind  for  colour,  the  flower  of  a  reddish 
shade  with  old  gold  reverse,  and  a  beautiful  variety 
is  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  the  flower  of  a  creamy  white 
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shale  with  drooping  florets.  Still  one  of  the  best 
in  its  line  of  colour  is  F.  A.  Davis,  the  flowers  deep 
crimson,  reminding  one  of  the  race  typified  in  such 
resent  acquisitions  as  William  Seward.  A  useful 
variety  is  Puritan,  which  is  of  a  peach  tint  and 
very  pleasing.  Of  coarse,  this  is  by  no  means  all 
the  Japanese  varieties  grown  here,  but  sufficient 
have  been  mentioned  to  indicate  the  richness  of 
the  collection. 

Other  classes  are  grown  in  proportion,  and  in  the 
reflexed  class  one  of  the  brightest  kinds  was 
Chevalier  Domige,  which  has  golden  yellow 
flowers,  while  a  large  collection  of  Incurved  varie- 
ties is  represented.  Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Alfred  Salter,  the  new  M.  R.  Bahuant,  Qaeen  of 
England  and  Empress  of  India  were  in  particular 
remarkably  fine. 

Very  charming,  however,  are  the  bush  plants, 
and,  as  we  have  so  often  mentioned  in  TnB  Gar- 
den, this  is  the  true  and  only  way  to  see  the  Chry- 
santhemum in  characteristic  beauty. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CHELSEA. 
The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  is  remarkably  line, 
better  than  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  flowers 
were  of  especial  merit,  and  every  new  variety  is  in 
perfection.  The  collection  fills  a  large  house,  and 
in  the  corridor  many  are  in  full  beauty,  creating  a 
gay  show  of  varied  colour. 

The  finest  varieties  are  those  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  more  important  amongst  the  Japanese  was 
Beauty  of  Exmouth,  a  pure  white  flower,  full, 
massive,  and  of  high  exhibition  merit.  We  were  a 
little  inclined  to  thick  that  it  would  not  prove 
sufficiently  solid  for  the  shows,  but  that  impres- 
sion was  removed  by  seeing  Messrs.  Veltch's  speci- 
mens. G.  C.  Sohwabe  was  In  excellent  character, 
the  flowers  large,  salmon-rose  In  colour,  and  di.s- 
tlnct.  This  will  become  a  leading  variety.  Every- 
where that  fine  kind  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  it  is  so  especially  in  this  collection.  The 
flowers  are  superb  for  colour  and  size,  a  clear 
bronze-yellow,  full,  broad,  and  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. It  appears  to  be  very  free,  not  too  tall, 
and  an  exceptionally  strong  grower.  Very  diffe- 
rent to  this  is  EugJ'ue  Gait,  a  full,  rosy  purple 
flower  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Avalanche,  and  of 
medium  size.  President  Borrel,  deep  rose-purple, 
gold  reverse,  the  pure  white  Bouquet  des  Dames, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Viviand  Morel  were  splendid, 
flowers  of  the  last-mentioned  variety  measuring 
over  a  foot  across.  A  variety  that  will  be  much 
grown  is  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  rose-purple,  with  a  silvery  reverse  to  the  petals. 
W.  R.  Woodcock  we  noticed  very  good,  the  flowers 
of  the  Japanese  reflexed  style  and  brick-red  in 
colour,  the  florets  tipped  with  gold,  and  broad. 
The  splendid  varieties  Williani  Seward  and  John 
Shrlmpton  were  conspicuous,  but  we  think  these 
have  a  strong  rival  in  G.  W.  Chllds,  a  seed- 
ling possibly  from  Edwin  Molyneux.  It  Is  a 
fine  crimson- purple  colour,  very  rich,  and  of 
bold  form.  Near  by  was  Mile.  Theifese  Key,  which 
v/e  have  already  written  of  in  Tiifs  Garden.  It  is 
creamy  white  and  the  florets  are  broad,  We  have 
not  seen  the  variety  Hamlet  better  than  here,  and 
it  is  a  very  pleasing  colour,  cerise-salmon  with  a 
suffusion  of  gold.  Sunflower,  the  white  Louis 
Boehmer,  and  Excelsior,  which  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion, were  bearing  fine  blooms.  M.  Henry  Jacotot, 
a  Japanese  reflexed  kind,  is  conspicuous  for  its 
beautiful  colour,  crimson  suffused  with  gold,  the 
florets  a  little  twisted  and  drooping.  A  massive 
flower  Is  Viscountess  Hambledon,  the  florets  broad, 
incurving  near  the  apex,  and  blush  white,  shading 
to  a  deeper  tone  at  the  base.  Lord  Brooke,  bronzy 
yellow,  and  J.  Stanborough  Dibbens,  an  English 
seedling,  are  varieties  of  commendable  growth. 
The  flower  of  the  latter  Is  bronzy  yellow  shaded 
with  rose.  One  of  the  fiaest  introductions  of 
recent  years  is  unquestionably  Miss  Anna  Harts- 
horn, which  from  early  buds  produces  fine  white 
flowers,  while  those  from  later  kinris  are  blush,  a 
very  pleasing  shade.  Robert  Owen,  one  of  the 
good  things  given  us  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead 


has  a  large  deep  bloom,  the  colour  of  which  Is  light 
bronze-yellow. 

The  incurved  collection  contains  all  the  best 
kinds,  and  we  noticed  amongst  them  Mrs.  Robin- 
son King,  a  sport  from  Golden  Empress  of 
India,  but  deeper  in  colour  than  that  variety. 
Barou  Hlrsch,  the  rose-violet  Mme.  Frederic  Mis- 
tral, and  M.  R.  Bahuant  are  of  note,  but  when  we 
write  all  the  novelties  are  included,  no  good  pur- 
pose is  served  by  making  a  list  of  names. 

In  the  collection  also  the  so-oaUed  decorative 
kinds  are  grown  well,  and  are  to  us  more  pleasing 
than  the  typical  show  kinds.  For  amateurs  and 
others  who  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  the 
show  varieties,  this  class  is  of  great  value.  Such 
kinds  as  the  yellow  Mile.  Lacrolx  or  Charles  E. 
Shea  are  exquisite  for  colour  and  very  free.  O.  J. 
Qaintus,  a  lovely  mauve-plnk,  is  a  gem,  and  the 
plants  are  smothered  with  bloom.  Comtesse 
Foucher  de  Careil,  a  bright  orange-coloured  Japan- 
ese kind.  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  class. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  and  very  free,  and  Comet  is 
worthy  of  note,  the  flowers  chestnut-orange. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum in  smoky  suburbs  when  such  very  flne 
plants  are  grown  at  Chelsea.  The  flowers  perhaps 
do  not  last  so  long  as  those  in  the  purer  country 
air,  but  they  are  true  and  bright  in  colour. 


fine),  Viviand  Morel,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Col.  Smith, 
Florence  Davis,  Sunflower,  W.  Tricker,  W.  H.  Lin- 
coln, Etoile  de  Lyon,  Primrose  League,  and  Lord 
Brooke.  These  were  all  shown  In  the  best  possible 
condition,  looking  all  the  better  for  the  greater 
length  of  stem  with  the  foliage  attached  thereto. 
To  make  such  an  exhibit  look  well  there  should  be, 
as  in  this  case,  gradations  in  height,  6  Inches  being 
none  too  much  for  the  back  row  of  three.  Hya- 
cinth glasses  of  the  old  erect  shape  are  well  suited 
for  this  mode  of  staging  ;  these  as  regards  colour 
should  be  green,  whilst  if  any  support  be  needed, 
the  slender  wires,  as  used  for  Hyacinths,  would  be 
sufticient  in  any  case.  This  plan  of  staging  is  not, 
I  know,  a  new  one,  it  having  been  adopted  by 
other  societies  with  good  results  some  few  years 
back,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  greater  ex- 
tension than  it  has  hitherto  received. — H.  G. 


Clirysanthemum  Charles  Davis.— This  sport 
from  Viviand  Morel,  which  in  the  spring  was  at 
times  spoken  of  as  a  trolden-flowered  form,  is,  at 
least  in 'most  cases,  a  kind  of  rosy  bronze,  though 
occasionally  Individual  blooms  may  be  met  with  in 
whieh  the  yellow  tint  predominates.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  good  and  distinct  Chrysanthemum,  which 
we  shall  doubtless  see  grown  for  some  years,  as  in 
habit  of  growth  it  is  a  counterpart  of  the  uni- 
versally pop-alar  Viviand  Morel.  Among  the  nu- 
merous flowers  of  this  last  shown  at  the  Aquarium 
show  its  variable  character  was  very  noticeable, 
for  I  observed  several  blooms  which  in  the  dim 
light  appeared  to  be  pure  white  (at  all  events 
they  were  almost  so),  while  others  were  to  be 
seen  in  which  the  flowers  were  of  a  much  deeper 
tint  than  usual.  There  is  certainly  a  greater 
difference  between  some  forms  of  Viviand  Morel 
than  there  is  between  many  varieties  that  bear  dis- 
tinct names. — T. 

Staging  pompon  Chrysanthemums.— The 
plan  of  putting  these  up  In  a  given  number  of  va- 
rieties of  three  blooms  of  each  Is  an  excellent  one  ; 
some  exhibitors,  however,  I  have  noted  when  com- 
peting in  such  a  class  seem,  as  it  were,  bound 
down  too  much  to  uniformity  of  height.  At  a  re- 
cent show  I  noted  that  this  was  the  case  in  a 
singular  degree.  In  one  exhibit  each  flower  as  well 
as  each  row  scarcely  varied  in  any  perceptible 
degree;  this  made  the  entire  stand  look  far  too 
formal.  Quite  in  contrast  thereto  was  another 
exhibit  in  the  same  class ;  these  were  slightly 
v.arled  in  each  case,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
general  effect.  This  latter  stand  of  flowers  won 
the  first  prize,  and  I  must  candidly  confess  I  was 
glad  to  see  it  so,  irrespective  of  the  quality  one 
with  the  other.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  the  judges  were  not,  although  unconsciously 
perhaps,  drawn  to  the  more  Informal  exhibit,  as 
each  flower  was  seen  to  better  advantage.  Those 
who  exhibit  should  take  note  of  these  matters 
(trifling  perhaps),  and  use  them  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage another  time. — G. 

Cut  blooms  with  long  stems.— At  the  recent 
Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Clapham  show  there  was 
a  keen  competition  for  the  special  prizes  offered 
for  twelve  Japanese  varieties  "to  be  exhlUted  as 
grown,  stems  not  less  than  15  inches  in  length,  to 
be  staged  in  glasses  or  bottles  not  exceeding  9 
Inches  in  height."  This  proved  to  be  a  most  at- 
tractive class,  the  winning  exhibits  more  parti- 
cularly containing  some  very  tine  flowers  equal  to. 
If  not  better  than  those  shown  in  the  usual  way  on 
boards.  In  nearly  every  case  the  foliage  was  In 
the  best  possible  condition,  thus  adding  greatly  to 
the  effect.  The  varieties  shown  in  the  first  prize 
exhibit  by  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streat- 
ham, were  Mme.  Laing,  Mile.  Marie  Iloste  (extra 


ARRANGING  CUT  BLOOMS  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
At  most  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  prizes  are 
offered  for  bouquets,  vases  furnlsed  with  flower.? 
and  for  table  decorations,  to  be  composed  princi- 
pally of  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  A  visit  to  a 
few  of  the  larger  shows  reveals  the  fact  that  la 
many  cases  the  great  mistake  of  overcrowding  in 
most  noticeable,  while  another  very  common  fault 
Is  that  of  associating  with  the  blooms  of  the  Chry- 
santhemums either  foliage  or  other  flowers  that 
are  totally  out  of  place.  Croton  leaves  seem  to  be 
especial  favourites  for  this  purpose,  and  what  is 
often  regarded  as  a  bouquet  is  a  dense  mass  of 
the  bright  coloured  leaves  of  these  stove  plants  and 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  all  wedged  tightly  to- 
gether. While  examples  of  this  style  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  recent  Aquarium  show,  there  were  on 
the  other  hand  many  arranged  very  differently,  but 
it  was  left  for  Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  to  show 
the  grand  effect  produced  by  the  very  largest 
flowers  disposed  in  a  simple  manner.  The  blooms 
in  this  case  were  cut  with  long  stems,  which  were 
furnished  with  their  own  leaves  and  nothing  more. 
One  large  and  very  striking  vase  was  filled  wi:h 
nine  grand  blooms  of  Viviand  Morel,  showing  a 
good  deal  of  variation  in  tint  as  that  variety  does. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  simpler  or  finer  than 
the  effect  produced  by  these  few  loosely  disposed 
flowers  which  could  be  arranged  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
whereas  some  of  the  crowded  masses  must  have 
taken  a  long  time.  A  dozen  or  so  of  fine  incurved 
blooms  were  particularly  noticeable  In  another 
vase,  presenting  as  they  did  in  their  prim  and 
formal  shape  a  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding. 
The  peculiar  rosy  bronze  coloured  sport  from 
Viviand  Morel,  known  as  Charles  Davis,  associated 
with  the  pure  white  Florence  Davis,  also  formed  a 
pretty  combination,  while  a  large  vase  of  the  • 
hirsute  section,  comprising  W.  A.  Mand.i,  yellow, 
Louis  Boehmer,  pink,  and  the  White  Louis  Boeh- 
mer, also  known  as  Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes,  w.as 
very  interesting.  The  simple  manner  in  which 
the  flowers  were  arranged  in  these  vases  was 
infinitely  more  pleasing  than  the  laboured  over- 
crowding to  be  seen  In  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing, where  in  some  cases  the  object  seemed  to  be 
to  cram  as  many  flowers  as  possible  into  a  given 
space.  With  regard  to  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
displayed  in  this  manner,  one  fact  that  particulnrly 
strikes  an  onlooker  is  that  in  making  selections 
of  new  varieties  those  with  good  stiff  flower-stalks 
should  be  given  the  preference.  T. 


TRAINED  SPECIMEN  PL.4NT3. 
When  making  a  close  inspection  of  an  exhibit  of 
these,  one  caunot  but  be  led  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  time  that  has  been  spent  on  what  are  termed 
trained  specimens.  True,  they  do  just  whilst  they 
are  in  flower  make  a  show,  but  the  severely  formal 
style  adopted  by  some  of  the  chief  growers  is  really 
too  much  of  an  extreme.  It  cannot  In  any  sense 
be  termed  nritural ;  it  is  rather  a  perversion  of 
Nature  to  an  excessive  degree.  There  does  not 
I  seem  to  be  any  tendency  to  remedy  this,  the  pre- 
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vailing  style  of  specimen  bush  plrints  being  tliat 
of  width  rather  than  height,  so  as  to  have  a  nearly 
flat  surface  of  bloom.  Furthermore,  some  aiopt 
the  plan  of  tying  down  each  shoot  with  a  bloom 
upon  it  close  to  the  foliage  ;  this  is  a  still  further 
perversion.  What  should  be  aimed  at  so  as  to  have 
a  proportionate  specimen  is  that  of  the  height, 
the  width  being  at  least  nearly  equal,  letting 
the  shape  be  more  globular  than  flat.  By  following 
this  plan  the  training  or  tying  would  not  be  so 
markedly  out  of  all  character  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  its  more  natural  state.  Standards  again 
more  often  than  not  represent  just  half  a  sphere,  a 
very  formal  shape ;  these  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  an  increase  in  height  with  the  flowers 
standing  free  from,  not  tied  down  to  the  foliage. 
As  far  as  standards  go,  I  fail  to  see  of  what  real  use 
they  are  save  jast  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting. 
They  do  not,  it  is  quita  certain,  adapt  themselves  to 
home  decorative  uses  save  in  the  largest  of  houses, 
where  each  one  stands  oat  distinctly  by  itself. 
Pyramids  do  not  appear  to  be  grown  so  much  as  a 
few  years  back  ;  these,  like  standards,  are  not  to  be 
recommended  except  for  exhibition.  It  is  better 
to  let  both  of  these  styles  die  a  quiet  death,  which 
they  would  undoubtedly  do  in  nearly  every  garden 
if  no  encouragement  were  given  in  prize  schedules. 
If  standards,  which  of  the  two  are  the  least  objec- 
tionable, are  to  be  encouraged,  let  us  have  them 
merely  supported  and  tied  informally.  As  it  is 
now,  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  a  point  of  mere 
skill  in  tying  than  of  cultivation ;  the  skill  in  tying 
may  well  be  diverted  to  other  channels  from  which 
more  profit  can  be  derived,  not  to  say  more 
pleasure  also  save  in  the  case  of  the  man  of 
p  itience  who  does  the  tying.  There  is  no  compari- 
son, for  instance,  as  far  as  real  effect  is  concerned, 
between  the  twisted  and  contorted  examples  seen 
in  shows  and  early  struck  cuttings  which  have 
been  stopped  two  or  three  times  so  as  to  form  a 
good  base  for  a  naturally  grown  plant.  If  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  the  room  occupied,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  large  trained 
plants.  Gbowbb. 

Chrysanthemums,  premier  blooms. — I 
should  like  to  see  all  societies  adopt  the  plan  of 
olTering  prizes  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  two  im- 
portant sections — incurved  and  Japanese.  All  ex- 
hibitors of  my  acquaintance  prize  the  award  for 
the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  At  one  of  the  Ports- 
mouth exhibitions  a  few  years  since  this  honour 
was  conferred  in  the  incurved  section  upon  a  well- 
developed  bloom  of  Lord  Alcester  in  a  stand 
belonging  to  an  amateur,  the  Rev.  K.  Wells, 
Ilav.int,  beating  all  others,  myself  amongst  the 
number.  The  educational  value  consists  in  show- 
in:;  to  the  public  what  the  judges  regard  as  typical 
blooms  in  the  s^eciijns  that  arc  mostly  favoured — 
incurved  and  Japanese.  Seldom  indeed  does  the 
largest  example  obtain  the  coveted  award  in  either 
section,  the  honour  usually  falling  to  one  approach- 
ing it  in  size,  but  possessing  qualities  which  the 
larger  bloora  lacks.  For  instance,  in  the  incurved 
section  mere  width  is  not  the  acme  of  perfection. 
If  a  bloom  measures  5  inches  in  diameter  and  4 
inches  or  even  3J  inches  in  depth,  that  bloom 
possesses  much  more  merit  than  one  wider,  but 
less  in  depth.  The  former  bloom  will  have  solidity 
of  petal,  the  latter  v/ill  not,  and  will  lack  the 
globular  shape  so  desirable  in  a  perfectly  incurved 
bloom.  No  bloom  should  be  selected  for  this 
honour  the  petals  at  the  base  of  which  are 
fading,  neither  should  it  if  the  colour  is  bad; 
for  instance.  Queen  of  England,  almost  whit?, 
would  be  out  of  character.  The  colour  of  the 
variety  chosen  should  be  good.  The  petals  ought 
to  incurve  properly  and  meet  quite  close  in  the 
centre.  Lord  Alcester  has  taken  the  position  of 
premier  bloom  as  an  incurved  variety  oftener  than 
all  other  sorts  put  together,  I  might  safely  say. 
Mme.  Barrier  has  had  that  distinction  accorded  it 
numerously  of  late  at  the  earlier  shows  on  account 
of  the  perfect  symmetry  which  it  possesses  when 
in  its  true  form.  In  the  case  of  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion the  same  rule  applies  in  nearly  all  cases; 
breadth  of  petal  is  important,  perhaps  more  so 
than  in  the  case  of  the  incurved  section,  because 


blooms  with  extra  broad  petals  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
so  solid  in  their  "  build."  Depth  consistent  with 
diameter  is  important  in  the  Japanese  section ; 
brightness  of  colour  and  strict  formation  of  their 
florets  in  conformity  with  the  variety  are  most 
important  in  choosing  the  premier  bloom  in  this 
section. — E.  Molynktjx. 

Fimbriated  Chrysanthemums. — What  a  pity 
more  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  type  of  Chry- 
s.inthemum,  presumably  because  more  encourge- 
ment  is  not  given  in  the  shape  of  prizes  offered  at 
the  shows.  If  this  were  the  case  we  should  quickly 
see  an  influx  of  new  varieties;  as  it  is  their  number 
is  limited  to  about  h.ilf-a-dozen.  For  decoration 
this  section  is  charming,  the  fimbriated  edges 
rendering  the  bloom  at  once  novel  as  well  as  pleas- 
ing. All  the  varieties  belonging  to  this  section 
are  free-Gowering,  a  point  desirable  in  all  Chrysan- 
themums, especially  where  intended  for  decoration. 
The  advantage  of  this  section  for  exhibition  is 
that  the  blooms  can  be  staged  in  bunches  of 
three  or  more  with  a  good  length  of  foliage 
attached.  At  but  one  autumn  exhibition  I  know 
are  prizes  offered  for  these  varieties — Portsmouth. 
No  stand  of  blooms  throughout  the  whole  show  is 
more  attractive  than  that  composed  of  fimbriated 
flowers.  The  back  row  of  blooms  is  cut  with 
15  inches  of  stem,  which  enables  a  good  quantity 
of  foliaae  to  be  displayed,  the  front  row  being 
about  10  inches  high.  The  blooms  are  arranged 
loosely,  so  that  all  are  displayed  and  not  in  any 
way  cramped  and  muddled  together.  Scapin, 
amaranth  and  maroon,  the  centre  lilac,  tipped 
yellow  ;  Croesus,  golden-yellow,  marked  with  dull 
red  ;  Chardonneret,  bright  purple  ;  and  Massange, 
blush-pink,  are  the  best  of  the  large-flowered  varie- 
ties in  the  fimbriated  list. — E.  Molyneux. 

Grafted  Chrysaiithemums.  —  Some  little 
interest  was  excited  l;;st  season  by  an  experiment 
which  M.  Alexis  Callier,  of  Ghent,  had  undertaken, 
viz.,  the  grafting  of  Chrysanthemum  sincnse  on 
the  Anthemis.  The  Comte  de  Kerchove  states 
in  a  Belgian  contemporary  that  that  gentleman 
has  now  a  large  number  of  such  grafted  plants, 
one  of  which  has  made  extraordinary  progress. 
The  variety  grafted  is  Val  d'Andorre,  and  it  has 
assumed  very  large  proportions,  being  about  7  feet 
in  diameter.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  plant  had 
TM  buds  on  it,  most  of  which  have  no  doubt  by 
this  time  expanded. — C.  H.  P. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

— An  immense  number  of  the  queen  of  autumn 
is  grown  annually  at  this  favourite  place  of 
resort  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head.  This  year  Mr.  Head 
has  of  early,  mid-season  and  late  varieties  some 
8000  plants.  This  number  of  course  extends  the 
season  considerably  at  both  ends.  When  inspected 
a  few  days  back  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  the  mid-season  varieties 
were  in  their  full  beauty.  The  chief  or  most 
prominent  group  had  been  arranged  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  buildirg  next  to  the  large  Lily  tank, 
over  which  are  grown  the  noble  Tree  Ferns,  finer 
than  which  are  rarely  ever  seen.  This  group  was 
so  arranged  as  to  face  towards  the  centre  of  the 
building ;  thus  it  made  a  most  brilliant  display 
even  from  the  distance,  but  when  viewed  more 
closely  it  could  be  seen  that  it  was  composed  of 
the  best  standard  varieties,  these  bearing  very 
superior  blooms.  The  colours  were  judiciously 
blended  throughout  the  entire  group.  There 
was  an  entire  absence  of  overcrowding  in  every 
part,  each  flower  showing  to  good  adv.intage.  In 
form  the  group  partook  of  about  the  half  of  an 
ellipse  or  oval ;  this  afforded  more  scope  than  if  it 
were  the  half  of  a  circle,  and  this  advantage  had 
been  duly  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr.  Head  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangement.  There  was  also 
an  easy  gradation  each  way  from  the  centre  down- 
wards. Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  a  beautiful 
arrangement,  which  if  in  competition  would  be 
a  bad  one  to  beat.  The  Japanese  varieties  of 
course  entered  largely  into  its  composition  ;  none 
of  the  other  sections  lend  themselves  so  well  to 
artistic  grouping.  Forming  flanks  on  either  side 
were  smaller  groups,  so  arranged  as  to  have  back- 
grounds of  fine-folinged  plants,  being  in  p.  measure 


associated  with  them.  Of  these  there  were  several 
each  comprising  more  material  than  one  often  sees 
in  competitive  groups.  The  whole  formed  a  beau- 
tiful display  of  this  popular  autumn  flower. 

Staging:    Chrysanthemums    in    vases. — 

There  have  been  some  advocates  for  staging  Chry- 
santhemums in  vanes  with  long  stems  in  imitation 
of  the  American  plan.  For  the  big  heavy  flowers 
grown  by  English  growers  this  method  seems  to 
be  a.  faulty  one,  for  they  seem  to  require  the  aid 
of  wire  supports.  Mr.  ,Iones  adopted  the  plan  for 
some  of  his  flowers  at  the  Aquarium  show.  This 
could  scarcely  be  considered  a  success,  as  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  day  many  of  the  blooms  had 
completely  collapsed,  and  the  foliage  was  hanging 
down  in  a  faded  condition.  The  blooms  staged  on 
show  bo:irds  exhibited  no  such  signs. 


SOME  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  present  season  has  been  so  prolific  in  novel- 
ties, and  many  of  them  have  been  staged  in  such 
excellent  condition,  that  it  seems  an  opportune 
moment  to  indicate  the  names  and  brief  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  best  submitted  to  the  floral 
committee  of  the  N.C.S.,  whether  certificated  or 
not. 

President  Borrbl  (Jap.).— Long  petals,  rose- 
purple  and  gold  reverse.     First-class  certificate. 

Me8.  C.  B.  Myers  (Jap.).— White,  shaded 
greenish-white.     First-class  certificate. 

Ch.irle,9  Davis  (Jap.).— a  warm  rosy-bronss 
and  yellow  sport  from  Viviand  MoreL  First-class 
certificate. 

Mlle.  Theresb  Rey  (Jap.).— Pure  white,  long 
drooping  florets.     First-class  certificate. 

Louise  (Jap.). — Colour  white,  incurving  petals, 
shaded  pale  pink.    First-class  certificate. 

Eda  Prass  (Jap.). — Incurved  petals,  soft  salmon- 
rose.     First-cla.ss  certificate. 

Mme.Edotjard  (Jap.). — Light  purple-amaranth, 
rosy  reverse,  incurving  petals.  First-class  certifi- 
cate. 

Mrs.  p.  Blair  (J.ap.).— Pale  purple,  reverse 
silvery,  incurving  petals.     First-class  certificate. 

ViOLETTA  (Jap.).— A  deep  flower,  soft  rosy 
violet.     First-class  certificate. 

Tribune  (Jap.). — Pale  lemon-yellow,  centre 
darker.     First-class  certificate. 

Mme.  Cambon  (Jap.  inc.). — A  massive  Dower, 
reverse  of  petal  straw-yellow,  crimson  insi<!e, 
which  is  scarcely  visible.     First-class  certificate. 

L'ISERE  (Jap.). — White,  long  florets  of  the  Dragon 
type. 

Snow  (Jap.).— Long  drooping  florets,  white, 
centre  creamy. 

MME.OcTAViEMiRBEAu(Jap.).— White,streakcd 
purple,  something  in  the  style  of  Belle  Panle. 

Mme.  M.  RlcouD  (Jap.).— Very  deep  rosy  blu-^b, 
good  form. 

Miss  M.  Simpkins  (Jap.).— Globular  incurve  1 
flower,  creamy  white,  sharp-pointed  petals. 

Vice-President  Babigny  (Inc.).— Deep  ciim- 
soa,  golden  reverse. 

Florence  Cabr  (Pom.). —  A  compact  deep 
orange-bronze.  Commended  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society. 

Mrs.  Cox  (Jap.). — A  crimson  sport  from  M.  Ber- 
nard. 

Pearl  Beauty  (Jap.) — Broad,  grooved,  in- 
curved florets,  white. 

Elsie  Nevill  (Sing.  Jap.).— A  pretty  crimson 
long-petalled  variety. 

Lady  Saunders  (Jap.). — Long  drooping  florets, 
colour  delicate  pale  yellow. 

Colon  BL  Chase  (Jap.).— A  deep  flower,  long 
narrow  florets,  colour  pale  blush  and  yellow.  First- 
class  certificate. 

Rose  Wynne  (Jap.). — Rosy  white,  incurving 
florets. 

W.  H.  FoWLEB  (Jap.).— Rich  golden  yellow,  a  fine 
efiiective  flower  of  good  form. 

E.  L.  Jamieson  (Jap.). — A  charming  shadeof  deep 
crimson,  reverse  bronzy  gold,  petals  rather  short. 

James  Myers  (Jap.).— Tnin  fluted  florets,  deep 
rosy  salmon. 
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Sir  W.  Raleigh  (Jap.  Anemone) — Pale  blash, 
guard  liorets  flat. 

Mllb.  Nathalie  Brun  (Anemone). — Guard 
florets  quilled,  colour  white,  good  high  disc  pale 
yellow.     First-class  certificate. 

Ernest  Caille  (Anemone). — A  good  flower,  soft 
rosy  buff,  centre  yellow. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter  (Anemone). — A  medium- 
sized  flower,  rosy  golden  buff.  First-class  certifi- 
cate. 

W.  W.  ASTOR  (Jap.  Anemone). — Long  flat  guard 
petals  tinted  blush,  high  disc  rosy  yellow.  First- 
class  certificate. 

John  Bunyan  (Jap.  Anemone). — Thin  fluted 
guard  florets,  high  disc,  light  yellow  self .  First-class 
certificate. 

HiBERNiA  (Anemone). — Ochre-yellow,  rosy  buff 
disc. 

Caledonia  (J.ap.  Anemone).  —  White  guard 
florets,  disc  tipped  yellow.  C.  H.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  BROADOAKS, 
BYFLEET. 

Chrysanthemum  growers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  probably  never  experienced  such  a  try- 
ing season  as  the  past  one.  In  this  part  of  Surrey 
we  did  not  get  1  inch  of  rain  during  the  time  the 
plants  were  making  their  growth,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  at  times  being  almost  unbearable.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  at 
Broadoaks,  the  residence  of  Major  Collis-Browne, 
one  would  hardly  imagine  that  it  had  passed 
through  such  a  fiery  ordeal.  As  many  readers  of 
The  Garden  are  aware,  Mr.  Carpenter,  the 
gardener  there,  has  for  some  years  past  been  a 
successful  exhibitor,  and  this  season  his  plants 
are  again  in  fine  condition,  carrying  blooms  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  Japanese  are  arranged 
in  a  small  lean-to  structure,  but  every  plant  is  a 
model  of  vigour,  and  every  bloom  is  fit  for  the 
show-board.  Where  only  the  very  finest  kinds  are 
grown,  and  each  flower  is  of  high  development,  it 
is  difficult  to  select  any  for  special  mention. 
Tastes  vary  much,  but  I  think  that  all  would  be 
attracted  by  the  fine  blooms  of  Mons.  A.  Carrifere. 
This  variety,  I  think,  realises  the  leau  ideal  of  a 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  The  huge  plume-like 
mass  of  drooping  petals  so  grandly  effective  are 
nevertheless  quite  free  from  the  coarseness  that 
unusual  size  frequently  brings  with  it.  C.  Shrimp- 
ton,  a  glorified  CuUingfordi,  is  in  grand  form, 
and  is  a  variety  that  on  account  of  its  colour 
cannot  be  left  out  from  the  smallest  and  most 
select  collection.  The  popular  Viviand  Morel  is 
in  fine  condition,  showing  in  one  bloom  only,  and 
that  apparently  the  oldest,  the  sportive  tendency 
that  characterises  this  Chrysanthemum.  All  the  other 
blooms  have  the  beautiful  warm  rose-purple  shade 
that  should  distinguish  this  sort.  The  rich  orange- 
yellow  of  Edwin  Beckett,  intensified  by  high  culture, 
renders  it  very  striking  when  in  association  with 
othercolours.  To  my  mind  thesefour  Japanese  should 
find  a  place  wherever  Chrysanthemums  are  grown 
for  decoration.  The  purest  white  is  the  well-known 
Avalanche,  the  largest.  Mile.  Therese  Rey,  with 
broad  petals,  rather  coarser,  but  certainly  impres- 
sive. Mrs.  H.  Payne  Is  carrying  enormous  blooms, 
and  Edwin  Molyneux,  President  Borel,  C.  W.  Smith, 
W.  Seward,  and  Excelsior,  all  in  the  finest  form, 
are  certainly  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  family. 

Coming  from  these  huge  Japanese  to  the  incurved 
ones,  one  can  realise  how  it  is  that  the  former 
have  become  so  popular  of  late.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  gain  in  colour,  I  see  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  incurved  section  now  and  twenty  years 
ago;  the  flowers  were  as  perfect  in  form  then  as  at 
the  present  time.  Some  of  the  varieties  in  favour 
at  that  time  are  still  in  repute  ;  but  where  are  the 
Japanese  of  those  days  ?  Completely  driven  out  of 
culture  by  the  ever-increasing  size,  brilliancy, 
purity,  and  form  of  those  that  come  to  us  from 
France  and  America.  From  a  decorative  point  of 
view  they  are  overshadowed  by  their  more  showy 
relatives.  I  must  confess,  however,  to  an  affection 
born  of  past  days  for  the  incurved  varieties,  and 
was  glad  to  see  them  so  well  represented  at  Broad- 


oaks.  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  very  pure  and  good  in 
bloom ;  Miss  A.  Haggas,  golden  yellow,  in  fine 
condition,  and  one  that  strikes  the  eye  at  once ; 
and  Alfred  Lyne,  of  a  pleasing  lilac  shade,  are 
among  the  best  of  the  more  recent  additions  to 
the  section.  Ref  ulgens  is  very  good,  with  little  or 
none  of  the  defect  that  many  fail  to  overcome.  M. 
Bahuant,  very  big  and  finely  formed  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  handsome  and  telling  variety  as  grown 
by  Mr.  Carpenter ;  Lord  Alcester,  the  yellow  sport 
from  Empress  of  India,  and  Florence  Davis  were 
very  conspicuous.  Baron  Hirsch  and  Mr.  P. 
Clarke,  both  in  grand  condition,  are  certainly  among 
the  best  of  the  incurved.  The  Teck  family  is  re- 
presented, but  I  fancy  Mr.  Carpenter  does  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  this  group'as  was  the 
case  several  years  ago.  The  incurved  more  acutely 
feel  the  effects  of  fierce  sun  heat  and  parching 
winds  than  the  Japanese  varieties,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  green  their  foliage  is.  Mr.  Car- 
penter apparently  has  a  high  opinion  of  soot  as  a 
manurial  and  restorative  agent,  and  to  its  free  use 
may  be  attributed  the  rich  green  of  the  foliage. 
Some  plants  the  leaves  of  which  were  going  yellow 
in  the  hot  weather  were  watered  daily  with  soot 
water,  and  its  value  was  apparent  in  their  bright 
green  colour.  J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  VARIETIES. 
CONTiNinNG  my  listen  p.  38G, 

Thomas  Hewitt  is  deserving  of  notice.  This 
Japanese  variety  has  broad  incurving  florets,  which 
give  to  it  a  massive  appearance.  The  colour  is 
pleasing — white,  flushed  and  striped  with  rose, 
the  inside  being  deeper  in  tint.  Altogether  a  pro- 
mising variety. 

Yellow  Lady  Selborne. — Its  parent  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  for  producing 
blooms  in  quantity,  the  new  yellow  sport  having 
all  the  characteristics  of  its  parent  in  that  respect 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  great  acquisition.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  golden  yellow,  the  reverse  prim- 
rose. 

Mme.  Adolphus  Chatin  also  belongs  to  the 
incurved  Japanese  section  ;  the  florets  are  broad, 
pure  white.  With  age  they  become  tinged,  which 
adds  a  pleasing  tint  to  their  appearance. 

Middleton  Clarke.— The  reflexed  florets  are 
rose-crimson  in  colour.  It  is  a  full  flower,  in  every 
way  promising. 

Duke  of  York. — The  florets  are  of  medium 
width,  flat,  the  points  inclined  to  incurve.  The 
colour — magenta— is  very  showy,  suffused  as  it  is 
with  silver.     In  habit  of  growth  it  is  dwarf. 

Charles  Capitant.— Flesh  -  pink  in  colour, 
decidedly  pleasing ;  the  florets  are  notched  or 
serrated. 

Mrs.  a.  J.  Parker,  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
section,  has  small  flowers.  It  is  very  useful  for 
decoration.  The  florets  are  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed,  the  colour  chamois. 

Mrs.  Dheer. — An  American  raised  Japanese, 
with  narrow  florets,  brick  red,  tipped  with  gold, 
full,  and  promising. 

Mme.  Isaac  — A  pure  white  Japanese  variety 
with  flat,  sword  like  florets,  which  are  numerous, 
making  a  full  flower,  promising. 

W.  Falconer.— This  belongs  to  the  hirsute 
section,  being  a  sport  from  Louis  Boehmer,  and 
is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety  in  this 
section.  The  colour,  light  pink  or  deep  blush,  is 
most  pleasing. 

H.  Hammond  Spencer  is  a  full-flowered  Japan- 
ese, large,  rose-lilac  in  colour. 

Sautel  1893.— This  is  one  of  Sautel's  favourite 
flowers  ;  he  thinking  highly  of  it  added  the  year  to 
the  name.  In  colour  it  is  lilac,  rose  inside  of  the 
florets,  which  resemble  those  of  Comte  de  Germiny 
in  formation. 

Pearl  Beauty  is  an  American  seedling  Japan- 
ese, raised  by  Pitcher  and  Manda  in  1893.  The 
florets  are  ivory-white  In  colour  and  massive  in 
build.  This  is  a  most  promising  variety  belonging 
to  the  incurved  Japanese  section. 

Silver  Cloud. — This  American  Japanese  is 
unique  in  point  of  colouring,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  outer  covering  of  a  pale-coloured  Mushroom. 


The  florets  are  broad,  late  flowers  reflex  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  late  blooms  of  Mile.  Marie  Hoste. 

NiVEUM  is  in  growth  just  what  is  required — 
dwarf.  The  flowers  are  large,  composed  of  pure 
white  strap-shaped  florets. 

Mrs.  Hillier. — The  tips  of  the  florets  of  thi-i 
Japanese  variety  show  an  inclination  to  incurve 
slightly.  The  colour  is  primrose-yellow  with  a 
deep  yellow  centre,  a  massive  flower. 

Mrs.  J.  Hammill. — This,  belonging  to  the  in- 
curved Japanese  type,  has  broad  massive  florets ; 
the  colour  Is  pleasing — creamy  white,  suffused 
with  rose,  deeper  towards  the  outer  florets. 

E.  Molyneux. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum    Dolly    Varden.  — As    a 

single  variety  this  is  remarkably  free  flowering.  In 
colour  the  florets  are  rose-magenta,  the  disc  yellow, 
and  exceptionally  high  for  a  siugle-flowered  kind. — ■ 
E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Pattie  Penford. — This  is 
a  distinct  and  pleasing  addition  to  the  single-flowered 
section ;  the  florets  are  of  medium  length,  aenii- 
drooping,  pure  white.  The  disc  is  high,  pale  green  in 
colour. — E.  M. 

Anemone  Chrysanthemums. — Some  exce'- 
lent  additions  were  made  to  this  class  by  Mr.  Owen  at 
the  Aqnariuru  ohow.  W.  W.  Astor,  John  Bunyan,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Hibernia,  and 
Caledonia,  varieties  not  yet  in  commerce,  were  the 
chief. 

Chrysanthemum  Elsie. — Those  persons  who 
require  a  free-flowering  variety,  pale  lemon  in  colour, 
should  add  this  to  their  collection,  no  matter  how 
small  that  may  he.  It  U  certainly  one_  of  the  very 
best,  flowering  so  freely,  while  the  colour  is  all  that  cau 
be  desired. 

Japanese  incurved  Chrysanthemunis.— 
Many  of  these  so-called  Japanese  incurved  varieties 
are  only  properly  so  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. With  age  they  seem  to  throwback  their  petals 
and  assume  the  .appearance  of  the  blooms  of  the  ordi- 
nary Japanese  type. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.— 
This  white  hairy  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  a  few  years  since,  and 
which  it  was  thought  would  soon  he  discarded  entirely 
because  of  its  weak  growth,  was  staged  in  very  good 
form  in  several  collections  at  the  Aquarium  show. 

Chrysanthemum  Ernest  Caille  is  the  only 
seedling  of  M.  Delaux's  we  have  seen  this  year.  It 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Ives,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.G.  Jnkes, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  floral  committee.  It  is  a 
very  attractive  Anemone  -  flowered  variety  with  a 
capital  centre,  and  is  of  a  soft  rosy  yellow-buff  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  Mile.  Marti  gnac— Any 
creditable  addition  to  the  incurved  section  is  always 
appreciated,  especially  when,  as  in  this  variety,  the  col- 
our is  a  rich  yellow.  The  incurved  section  lacks  this 
colour,  which  renders  any  addition  all  the  more  valu- 
able. The  petals  are  rather  short,  hut  promise  to  in- 
curve nicely. 

M.  Calvat's  seedlings.— At  the  floral  meetinj  s 
and  at  the  tr.ade  displays,  M.  Calvat's  new -seedlings 
have  been  not  only  interesting,  but  a  leading  feature. 
From  a  note  in  the  current  number  of  the  Tierve 
Horticole  it  would  appear  that  M.  Calvat  will  have 
still  more  novelties  of  a  high  classs  to  distribute  next 
spring. — C.  H.  P. 


November  Roses. — Of  course  it  is  all  the 
result  of  this  remarkable  year  that  the  Tea  Roses, 
having  more  than  made  amends  in  autumn  for 
their  fleeting  display  in  the  great  heat  of  summer, 
are  still  full  of  flower.  As  I  write  this  note  on 
November  5  there  is  before  me  a  bowl  filled  with 
sweet  and  beautiful  blooms.  Two  of  the  chief 
kinds  are  Mme.  Hoste  and  Anna  Ollivier,  the  buds 
as  fresh  and  perfect  as  at  any  time.  Marie  d'Or- 
leans  too  is  conspicuous,  with  full,  fine  flowers, 
whilst  Bouquet  d'Or,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Emile  Dupuy, 
Safrano,  Pauline  Labonte  and  Lamarque  are  also 
present.  Many  more  might  be  culled,  not  for- 
getting   Dr.  Grill,   whose  many-tinted   blossoms 
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vie  in  richness  with  the  glorious  colour  that  is  now 
everywhere  to  be  seen  in  wood,  copse  and  hedge- 
row.— A.  H. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


URCEOCHARIS  CLIBRANI. 

This  pliint  is  of  special  interest  botanioally  as 
well  aa  hortioulturally.  To  gardeners  it  is 
valuable  as  an  addition  to  easily  thrown  free- 
flowering  stove  plants  of  the  character  of  Eu- 
charis,  whilst  botanists  are  specially  interested 
in  it  because  of  its  so-called  bigoneric  origin. 
In  July,  1802,  Messrs.  Clibran,  of  Altrincham, 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  R.  H.S. 
an  inflorescence  of  a  Eucharis-like  plant,  which 
was  labelled  Eucharis  amazonica  x  Urceolina 
aurea.  Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Masters  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  and  it ' 
has  since  been  distributed  by  Messrs.  Clibran. 
The  form  and  pose  of  the  flowers  certainly 
indicate  the  relationship  with  Urceolina, 
whilst    the     Eucharis,   which    was    the    seed- 


H  J -inch  pots,  and  very  well  do  such  plants  rrpay 
for  the  moderate  amount  of  labour  and  attention 
they  need.  Like  most  of  the  Salvias,  this  variety 
is  readily  raised  from  cuttings,  and  it  can  be  either 
planted  out  during  the  early  summer  and  sub.se- 
quently  lifted  for  placing  under  glass,  or  it  can  be 
grown  on  in  pots  in  a  cool  position,  strict  care 
lieing  exercised  to  ensure  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
As  the  flowering  period  a]iproaches  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  top-dressing  of  old  manure,  or  to  supply 
liquid  manure  freely.  This  is  especially  requisite 
when  the  plants  have  been  confined  to  pots  which 
they  have  filled  with  roots.— Ouskbveb. 

Abutilons. — "  T."  says  "  the  range  of  colour 
amongst  Abutilons  is  not  great."  Scarlet,  crimson, 
rose,  pink,  lilac,  purple,  yellow,  white,  with  many 
intermediate  shades  are  here.  Surely  this  is  range 
enough  for  the  most  fastidious.  The  Abutilon  is 
everybody's  flower,  as  easily  grown  as  a  Willow, 
while  the  shade  and  markings  are  as  various 
as  the  colours.  The  foliage,  too,  partakes  of  the 
diversity.  Under  good  management  they  are  as 
graceful  as  Fuchsias.  Most  of  them  if  left  to 
themselves  will  push  upwards  and  become  bare 
below.  To  see  them  at  their  best  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  a  conservatory.  Two  thus  treated 
liere  are  gay  six  months  of  the  year.  The  border 
is  2  feet  deep  of  loam,  with  a  layer  of  bones  (un- 
crushed)  underneath,  and  their  vigorous  growth 


Flowers  of  Urceoiiiaris  Clihrani. 


bearing  parent,  predominates  in  size  and 
colour.  The  plants  have  flowered  freely,  every 
period  of  growth  having  been  followed  or  ac- 
companied by  a  flower-spike.  The  flowers  are 
borne  with  the  young  leaves,  and  the  plant  is 
evergreen  like  the  Eucharis  ;  whereas  Urceo- 
lina is  deciduous.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
when  fully  open,  but  there  is  a  tinge  of  yellow 
on  the  buds.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  loose 
umbels  on  erect  scapes  about  18  inches  long, 
strong  scapes  bearing  about  six.  The  leaves 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Eucharis,  and  not 
unlike  them  in  texture  and  shade  of  green. 
Whether  it  be  a  true  hybrid  or  a  seedling  sport 
from  Eucharis  amazonica,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  plant. 

W.  W. 


Salvia  eplendens  var.  compacta. — The  old 
Salvia  splendens  is  well  known  and  valued  as  a 
brilliant  decorative  plant.  The  variety  compacta 
possesses  a  character,  however,  that  is  suitably  ex- 
pressed in  the  name,  namely,  its  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  which  renders  it  particularly  useful  where 
space  is  limited  or  where  small  shelves  unfitted 
for  large  specimens  have  to  be  rendered  gay. 
Plants  can  be  grown  as  fine  little  bushy  specimens 
2  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  covered  with 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  and  bracts,  in  6-inch  or 


and  profusion  of  bloom  are  surprising.  I  remember 
a  few  years  ago  seeing  a  collection  of  standards  in 
ilinch  pots.  The  stems  were  about  3  feet  high  and 
the  size  of  one's  finger  ;  the  heads  were  globular, 
dense,  and  full  of  bloom.  I  suppose  this  was  effected 
by  repeated  pinching  back,  sacrificing  the  flowers 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  well  feeding  with  liquid 
manure.  They  were,  however,  very  attractive  spe- 
cimens, and  well  repaid  the  trouble  bestowed  on 
them.— J.  M.,  Charmoutli,  Dorset. 

The  Pelargonium  house. — Among  other 
inmates  of  the  structure  devoted  at  this  season 
more  particularly  to  zonal  Pelargoniums  may  be 
mentioned  Salvia  splendens,  Bruanti,  coccinea, 
and  rutilans,  two  varieties  of  Eupatorium,  Libonia 
penrhosiensis  and  Primula  obconica.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  named,  all  the  others  are  struck, 
potted  on,  and  grown  through  the  summer  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Pelargoniums,  and  make 
capital  companions  for  them  at  this  season.— E.  B. 

Ipomsearubro-ccerulea.— This  tropical  Bind- 
weed is  well  worth  attention  i.s  a  climber  for  the 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  as  it  flowers  with 
great  freedom  in  autumn,  and,  like  many  of  its 
allies,  the  blossoms  are  wonderfully  pretty,  while, 
though  the  individual  blooms  do  not  last  long,  a 
succession  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
flower  is  when  first  expanded  of  a  beautiful  pale 
blue,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  sufltused  with  a 
peculiar  reddish  tinge,  giving  it  a  very  distinct 


appearance,  and  suggesting  the  specific  name  of 
rubrocrcrulea.  Given  liberal  root  room  it  will 
soon  cover  a  considerable  space,  while  it  can  also 
be  flowered  freely  in  pots  from  (i  inches  in  diameter 
upwards.  Seeds  of  this  Ipomaaa  can  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  if  sown  in  the  spring  will 
form  fine  flowering  plants  by  the  autumn. — T. 

Anthurium  crystallinum.— A  few  years  ago, 
when  fine-foli;iged  plants  were  all  the  rage,  this 
Anthurium  was  very  frequently  seen.  This  An- 
thurium grows  freely  under  much  the  same  condi- 
tions as  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus, 
that  is  potted  in  an  open  compost  consisting 
principally  of  fibrous  peat.  As  copious  supplies 
of  water  are  essential  to  its  well-doing,  the  pots 
used  must  be  thoroughly  well  drained,  and  the 
plant  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  part  of  the  stove 
where  it  can  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  offsets,  which  are  sometimes 
borne  freely.  While  the  marking  of  the  foliage 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  have  been  grown,  some 
individuals  are  decidedly  superior  to  others.  Neat 
plants  of  this  Anthurium,  which  are  very  csetul 
for  grouping  in  many  ways,  may  be  grown  in  pots 
G  inches  in  diameter,  and  half  a  dozen  or  so  form  a 
bright  and  telling  feature  in  the  stove  at  the  pre- 
sent time. — H.  P. 

Erica  hyemalis  alba.— Though  Erica  hye- 
malis  varies  a  good  deal  in  colour  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  grown,  yet 
there  is  more  than  one  form,  and  to  the  variety 
alba  as  long  ago  as  18S3  a  good  deal  of  attention 
was  directed,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  it  for 
three  or  four  years.  After  that  time,  however,  it 
became  better  known,  and  is  a  really  pretty  variety, 
especially  valuable  where  white  flowers  are  in  de- 
mand. Erica  hyemalis  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
Heaths,  and  great  numbers  are  brought  into 
Covent  Garden  Market  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Two  other  Heaths  just  now  in 
full  flower  are  the  little  white-flowered  Erica 
caffra  and  the  equally  small-blossomed  Erica 
gracilis,  which  is  in  some  instances  very  richly 
coloured.  Both  of  these  remain  in  beauty  for  a 
considerable  time. — T. 

AgathaBa  coelestis.— No  particular  season  of 
the  year  can  be  assigned  for  the  blooming  of  this 
pretty  blue-flowered  composite,  upon  which  by 
some  the  name  of  the  blue  Marguerite  is  bestowed. 
Planted  out  of  doors  at  the  same  time  as  the 
various  bedding  plants  it  will  flower  throughout 
the  summer ;  whereas  if  struck  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  confined  altogether  in  pots,  and 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  a  position  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  it  will  if  stopped  freely  during  its 
earlier  stages  form  neat  little  bushes,  which  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  are  bristling  with  flower-buds, 
and  taken  then  into  the  greenhouse  they  will 
maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  long  time. 
The  pretty  blue  flowers  are  very  u.sef  ul  for  cutting, 
their  straight  wiry  stems  being  a  great  point  in 
their  favour. — H.  P. 

Rhododendron  retusum. — Jlr.  Otto  Forster 
might  well  ask  the  question,  why  is  this  fine  plant 
so  rarely  met  with  ?  The  reason,  I  think,  is  that 
the  flowers  are  too  small  to  please  many  people, 
for  the  tendencynow-a-days  is  towards  huge  blooms, 
it  matters  not  in  whatever  class  of  plants.  Habit 
and  freedom  of  flowering  are  in  many  cases  sacri- 
ficed to  obtain  large  blooms,  and  this  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  some  subjects,  such  as 
Chrysanthemums  and  Fuchsias.  Many  of  the  new 
Fuchsias  that  are  now  sent  out  are  long-jointed  • 
and  produce  comparatively  few  flowers,  but  they 
are  large  ones,  and  to  some  this  more  than  com- 
pensates for  their  other  faults.  With  regard  to 
Chrysanthemums  much  the  same  may  be  said,  the 
pretty  little  pompon  class  being  almost  ignored. 
Rhododendron  retusum  is  a  very  neat  growirg 
evergreen  shrub,  wliose  young  leaves  are  prettily 
tinged  with  red.  The  small  tubular  shaped  flowers 
are  borne  in  clusters,  and  from  their  shape  and 
drooping  character  they  remind  one  of  a  Fuchsia, 
the  nearest  being  F.  triphvUa,  for  in  tliis  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
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Rhododendron.  This  last  is  a  native  of  Java,  but 
it  will  succeed  in  a  lower  winter  temperature  than 
R.  javanicum,  whose  massive  heads  of  orarge- 
coloured  flowers  are  so  beautiful.  The  various 
tube-flowered  or  Javan  hybrids,  too,  require  a 
warmer  structure  than  R.  retusum.  This  last  has 
been  but  little  employed  by  the  hybridist,  the 
only  varieties  claiming  parentage  from  it  as  far  as 
I  know  being  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  out  about 
thirty  years  ago  and  now  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation,  and  Davlesi,  the  result  of  intercrossing 
R.  retusum  and  R.  javanicum.  In  shape  the 
flowers  of  Daviesi  are  about  midway  between  their 
parents,  and  their  colour — a  glowing  orange-red — 
renders  them  very  showy. — T. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.— This  beautiful 
Begonia,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  is,  as  surmised  in  the  notice  there- 
of, a  hybrid  with  some  affinity  to  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section.  It  was  raised  by  that  veteran 
hybridist,  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  announced 
by  him  as  a  hybrid  between  B.  socotrana  and  B. 
Dregei.  In  his  catalogue  M.  Lemoine  gives  some 
very  interesting  particulars  regarding  this  Begonia, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  cross  was  effected 
in  January,  1891,  and  that  the  young  plants 
obtained  therefrom  were  already  in  full  flower  by 
November  15  of  the  sameyear.  In  February,  1892, 
it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  and  now 
it  has  received  a  similar  award  in  this  country. 
Messrs.  Lemoine  say  that  the  length  of  its  flower- 
ing season  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
plants  shown  in  February  were  again  exhibited  in 
November  of  the  same  year. — H.  P. 


SOME  RARE  PALMS  AND  OTHER 
FINE-FOLIAGED  PL.\NTS. 

Although  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew  is  for  the 
present  year  losing  its  central  attraction — the 
Victoria  Regia  declining  in  vigour  and  ceasing 
to  flower  as  the  days  grow  sliorter — the  house 
still  remains  extremely  interesting  by  reason  of 
a  iiuraber  of  remarkably  finefoliaged  plants 
which  it  contains.  There  are,  indeed,  over  a 
dozen  plants  stood  round  the  tank  whose  rarity 
and  striking  character  make  the  collection  quite 
unique,  and  one  which  no  other  garden  in  Europe 
could  produce.  Some  of  them  are  here  and 
there  to  be  met  with  in  stoves  ;  others,  per- 
haps, may  become  not  uncommon  garden  plants 
iu  course  of  time,  but  the  majority  are  only 
known  to  horticulturists  by  having  figured  in 
many  a  traveller's  tale.  Some,  such  as  the 
double  Cocoa-nut  and  Palmyra  Palms,  we  can 
saarcely  ever  hope  to  possess  in  large  quantities 
in  this  country,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing the  plants.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  inte- 
rest to  those  who  have  tried  to  grow  or  raise 
these  plau'-,s  to  know  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  found  to  so  far  succeed 
here  and  to  learn  the  dimensions  to  which  they 
have  already  attained. 

LODOICEA  SETCHELLAETTM,— This  Palm  is,  as 
the  specific  name  implies,  a  native  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands.  This  is  the  only  region  in  which  it  is 
found  in  a  wild  state,  and  even  here  it  i.s  confined 
t3  three  small  islets.  In  its  adult  state  the  Palm 
is  70  feet  to  100  feet  high,  with  a  perfectly  erect, 
straight  stem  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  Ever  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Seychelles  in  1 743  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  Palm  of  exceptional  interest,  not 
only  because  of  its  extremely  limited  distribution, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  prior  to  that  date  the 
fruits  were  frequently  found  floating  on  the  sea 
and  were  picked  up  by  mariners.  On  the  surmise 
that  they  were  the  fruit  of  some  ocean  plant,  the 
name  of  Coco  de  Mer  was  given  them,  and  their 
reputed  medicinal  properties  gave  them  an  enor- 
mous money  value.  Many  attempts  have  of  late 
years  been  made  to  get  tlie  plant  under  cultivation 
from  seed,  and  some  years  ago  a  young  plant  was 


raised  at  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  which, 
however,  died  shortly  after  germination.  In  the 
summer  of  1S90  two  germinating  nuts  were  sent 
to  Kew  from  the  Seychelles,  and  after  growing 
successfully  in  a  warm  pit  for  two  years,  the 
stronger  one  was  removed  to  the  Victoria  house, 
where  it  has  since  made  extraordinary  progress  and 
is  now  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  The 
plant  is  placed  over  the  warm  water  of  the  tank, 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  being  for  a  few  inches  im- 
mersed. It  now  carries  four  leaves,  and  the 
youngest  one  gives  evidence  already  of  the  remark- 
able dimensions  they  ultimately  attain  in  this 
Palm.  This  leaf  is  undivided,  the  blade  5  feet 
long,  each  side  of  the  midrib  measuring  3  feet  6 
inches  across,  but  gathered  up  into  numerous  halt- 
expanded  folds.  The  seed,  which  is  still  attached 
to  the  plant  and  supported  on  a  special  stand,  is  a 
nut  1  foot  long  by  1  foot  8  inches  across  and  con- 
sists of  two  immense  lobes,  hence  the  common 
name  of  double  Cocoa-nut.  It  is  the  largest  seed 
that  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

BoBASSDS  PLABELLiFOEMis  (the  Palmyra  Palm). 
— This  Palm— a  native  of  Tropical  Africa— is  of 
great  importance  as  an  economic  plant  in  India, 
where  it  has  evidently  been  introduced  for  a  long 
period.  It  is  especially  valuable  because  it  flourishes 
in  dry,  arid  plains  where  scarcely  anything  else 
will  grow.  It  has  hitherto  proved  very  difficult  to 
cviltivate  in  this  country  ;  nevertheless,  a  plant  in 
the  Victoria  house  is  succeeding  admirably  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  double  Cocoa-nut,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  between  the  conditions 
here  and  those  which  are  described  as  pertaining 
to  the  dry  regions  of  India.  It  is  a  fan-leaved 
Palm  with  foliage  of  a  slightly  glaucous  hue.  It 
carries  ten  or  twelve  leaves,  and  is  about  3  feet 
high.  I  believe  this  is  the  largest,  perhaps  the 
only  specimen  in  Britain. 

Maueitia  FLEXtrosA  (Ita  Palm).— Quite  dis- 
tinct is  this  Palm  from  any  one  generally  known 
in  cultivation.  The  Kew  plast  has  not  yet  formed 
a  stem  above  the  soil,  the  leaves  being  borne  on 
erect  petioles  5  feet  high.  The  central  part  of 
each  leaf  is  circular,  but  the  rest  of  the  leaf  con- 
sists of  strips  an  inch  wide  at  the  base,  narrowing 
to  a  long  fine  point,  which  hang  straight  down- 
wards from  the  centre  to  a  length  of  2i  feet.  The 
eiiect  is  not  only  strikingly  distinct,  but  is  also 
very  graceful.  The  Ita  Palm  is  found  in  British 
Guiana  and  other  contiguous  parts  of  tropical 
South  America,  occupying  the  margins  of  rivers 
and  swampy  ground.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  fifty-seven  years  ago  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk 
first  di.^oovered  the  remarkable  Orchid  Catasetum 
longifolium,  a  species  that  grows  head  downwards, 
on  the  stems  of  the  Ita  Palms. 

VeeschafpeltiA  splexdida. — Like  the  double 
Cocoa-nut  already  referred  to,  this  Palm  is  a  native 
of  the  Seychelles  Islands.  It  has  huge  undivided 
leaves  of  somewhat  the  same  character  as  Steven- 
sonia  grandifolia.  The  stem  is  quite  erect,  3 
inches  in  diameter,  marked  with  the  ring-like 
scars  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  armed  with  long 
black  spines.  This  Palm  is  not  only  a  particularly 
ornamental  one,  but  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  held  aloft  on  its  roots. 
As  the  plant  grows  in  height  roots  are  successively 
developed  one  above  the  other  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem.  Each  one  is  stronger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  older  lower  ones  finally  dying  away 
along  with  the  stem,  the  plant  becomes  at  length 
elevated  on  so  many  legs.  The  plant  here  is  only 
7  feet  high,  but  its  latest  roots  have  already  to 
grow  1  foot  before  they  can  take  hold  of  the  soil. 
The  growing  point  of  each  is  guarded  by  a  cap 
formed  of  effete  scales,  which,  by  retaining  some 
of  the  water  trickling  down  the  root,  provide  for 
its  being  kept  moist.  The  Iriarteas  are  other  in- 
stances of  this  peculiar  mode  of  root  growth ;  in 
large  specimens  a  man  may  pass  upright  between 
the  bottom  of  the  stem  and  the  ground. 

Htfh^nk  thebaica  (Doum  Palm).— The  Doum 
or  Gmgerbread  Palm  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia.  It  is  of  great  interest  botanically, 
being  one  of  the  very  few  Palms  that  branch 
naturally.  Uuder  cultivation  it  has  always  proved 
a  diflicult  subject.    The  plant  here  is  small,  but 


quite  healthy.  It  has  slightly  glaucous  fan-shaped 
leaves,  the  petioles  of  which  are  armed  with  a  few 
stout  black  spines.  It  is  the  husk  of  the  fruit  which 
tastes  like  gingerbread,  and  although  dry  and  un- 
palatable to  Europeans  is  eaten  by  the  poorer 
natives. 

BisMAECKiA  NOBiLis  is  a  Very  rare  Palm,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  diflicult  one  to  grow. 
Whatever  it  may  be  under  ordinary  methods  of 
cultivation  it  thrives  exceedingly  weU  in  the 
Victoria  house  wiih  its  pot  partly  immersed  in  the 
tepid  water,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  rudest  health. 
The  plant  is  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  its  somewhat 
glaucous  fan-shaped  leaves  measuring  3  feet  across, 
the  margins  of  the  segments  being  furnished  with 
a  few  white  filaments.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar. 

Manicabia  saccipbra.— The  Troolie  or  Bnssu 
Palm  of  British  Guiana  is  an  important  economic 
plant  in  that  region.  The  stem,  which  is  frequently 
very  crooked,  grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and 
bears  channelled,  entire  leaves  that  are  30  feet 
long  by  5  feet  wide  and  quite  erect.  The  seed 
contains  a  palatable  milk,  the  leaves  are  used  for 
thatch,  and  other  parts  of  the  Palm  are  put  to 
various  uses.  The  specimen  at  Kew  is  6  feet  high, 
no  stem  as  yet  being  formed ;  the  leaves,  unlike 
those  of  adult  plants,  are  irregularly  pinnate.  This 
Palm  in  its  native  state  occupies  tidal  swamps,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  a  class  of  plants  which  has 
always  proved  diflicult  to  cultivate,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  lack  of  salt  water  natural  to  them. 

Stangeeia  scuizodon.  —  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  only  one  species  of  Stangeria— S.  paradoxa 
— but  it  varies  considerably  in  habit  and  foliage. 
Although  a  Cycad,  its  leaves  are  more  like  those  of 
a  Fern  (Lomaria  chilensis  for  instance)  than  any 
other  Cycad.  They  are  pinnate,  quite  giabrous, 
traversed  by  parallel  forked  veins,  and  of  a  deep 
green.  S.  schizodon  is  the  finest  and  most  robust 
form  of  the  species ;  the  plant  here  is  8  feet 
through,  the  leaves  4  feet  to  5  feet  long  ;  the 
margins  of  the  broad  pinna3  are  toothed,  as  the 
name  suggests,  and  more  deeply  than  in  the 
typical  S.  paradoxa.  The  variety  was  originally 
introduced  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  like  the 
type  is  very  scarce.  The  plant  under  notice  carries 
several  cones  and  has  altogether  a  very  noble 
appearance. 

Veiesia  Glazioviana  and  V.  impeiialis  are  two 
imposing  Bromeliads  among  the  giants  of  their 
tribe.  A  plant  of  each  is  grown  in  the  Victoria 
house,  and  being  practically  alike  in  foliage  make 
a  striking  pair.  The  leaves,  each  4  feet  long,  shaped 
like  a  rounded  trough,  and  narrowing  gradually  to 
a  point,  are  of  a  shining  glaucous  green,  bronzy 
at  the  base. 

Macaeanga  PoeteanA.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  fine-foliaged  plants  introduced  iu 
recent  years.  It  was  sent  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
at  Paris  from  the  Philippine  Islands  five  years  ago, 
and  thence  reached  Kew.  The  leaves,  of  a  rich 
olive-green  (purplish  when  young),  each  measure 
2  feet  9  inches  in  length  and  2  feet  6  inches  in 
width,  being  supported  by  long  petioles  which  are 
att.ached  to  the  centre  of  the  blade.  The  leaf  is 
supported  like  a  shield,  and  is  of  the  same  outline. 
It  is  only  in  a  large  house  that  the  noble  propor- 
tions of  the  plant  can  be  properly  shown.  The 
Macarangas  are  euphorbiaceous  plants,  and  are 
allied  to  the  better-known  Acalyphas. 

Amongst  other  plants  the  following  should  be 
mentioned  : — 

Prionium  palmita  (the  South  African  "  Pal- 
mite  "). — A  noteworthy  plant  that  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  Rushes.  In  habit  and  general 
appearance,  however,  it  is  far  removed  from  them 
and  is  more  like  a  smooth-leaved  Pandanus,  desti- 
tute of  prickles  or  spines.  The  tapering,  chan- 
nelled leaves  are  3  feet  long  and  of  a  glaucous 
colour.  The  plant  is  common  in  South  African 
rivers  and  is  quite  easy  to  grow  when  treated  as 
an  aquatic.  The  leaves  are  valued  for  the  fibre 
they  yield,  and  the  heart  of  the  plant  is  used  as  a 
vegetable. 

The  Mangostben  (Garcinia  mangostana)  is  re- 
presented by  a   healthy  young  plant.     Although 
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known  chiefly  for  the  fruit  it  produces,  it  has  some 
pretensions  to  beauty  as  a  finc-foliaged  plant,  its 
large,  oblong,  deep  green  leaves  being  very  hand- 
some. 

The  Teak  (Tectona  grandis)  also  is  distinguished 
by  its  large  rhomboidal  leaves. 

Gynbrium  8ACCHAROIDE8  (the  Brazilian  Uva 
Grass)  is  a  curious  and  striking  plant.  Its  crowded 
Blender  stems  are  12  feet  high  and  bear  long  grey- 
green  leaves.  It  is  a  semi-aquatic  and  is  here  kept 
with  the  pot  almost  entirely  immersed. 

Although  one  might  expect  such  things  as  the 
Ita  Palm,  which  is  naturally  a  swamp-loving 
plant,  to  thrive  under  the  conditions  that  here 
obtain,  iu  is  something  of  an  anomaly  to  find 
the  Doum  and  Palmyra  Palms  (both  of  which 
grow  so  frequently  iu  semi-desert  country)  suc- 
ceeding equally  as  well,  for  not  only  are  the 
bases  of  the  pots  in  the  water,  but  there  must 
also  be  a  continuously  high  state  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere.  They  are,  however,  simply  so 
many  more  instances  of  the  uselessness  of  at- 
tempting to  reproduce  in  our  glass-houses  the 
conditions  under  which  such  plants  naturally 
exist.  These  natural  conditions,  too,  are  often 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  Doum  Palm,  for 
instance,  has  often  been  found  to  send  its  long 
roots  deep  through  the  sand  and  to  have  tapped 
underground  springs.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  Darwin's  dictum,  that  plants  have  often 
to  live  where  they  can  and  not  where  they 
would,  and  their  existence  on  dry,  poverty- 
stricken  land  is  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than 
of  preference.  One  might,  in  fact,  mention 
dozens  of  instances  where  plants  that  have  been 
introduced  from  dry,  torrid  regions  succeed 
under  cultivation  far  better  when  treated  like 
others  from  regions  where  absolutely  diverse 
conditions  prevail  than  they  do  under  the  most 
elaborate  imitations  of  their  native  soil  and 
atmosphere.  W.  J.  B. 


Cordyline  indivisa. — I  noticed  your  corre- 
spondent's note  on  this  plant  in  your  issue  for  Oct. 
21  (p.  381),  and  can  well  imagine  what  a  noble 
example  it  would  be  at  the  unusual  dimensions 
given,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  others  as  well 
as  myself  if  "  H."  would  kindly  say  if  he  has  any 
idea  what  age  the  plants  are.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  a  pair  of  plants  growing  in  a 
greenhouse  for  twelve  years,  and  although  they 
appear  to  enjoy  fair  health,  are  very  little  larger 
now  than  when  first  I  saw  them.  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  make  out  why  this  plant  should  be  con- 
founded with  the  variety  C.  australis  sold  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  as  C.  indivisa,  as  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two. — C.  Turner,  Willow- 
field,  Halifax. 

Manettia  bicolor. — There  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  stove  at  Kew  an  extremely  pretty  specimen  of 
this  small  climber.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Organ  Mountains,  of  Brazil,  by  Messrs.  Veitch  just 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  was,  perhaps,  better 
known  to  a  past  generation  of  gardeners  than  it  is 
to  the  present.  The  plant  under  notice  is  trained 
upon  a  support  IJ  feet  high,  and  its  slender  leafy 
stems  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  perfect  cover- 
ing, which  is  thickly  studded  with  the  small, 
brightly  coloured,  jewel-like  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  small,  lanceolate,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
the  flowers  being  tubular,  the  narrow  tube  scarlet 
at  the  base,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  yellow.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  worth  noting 
as  a  plant  that  flowers  at  a  teason  when  the  stove 
is  not  plentifully  supplied  with  bloom.  Three  or 
four  other  species  of  Manettia  have  been  at  various 
times  introduced,  but  none  of  them  is  generally 
grown  in  gardens. 

Clerodendron  nutans. — Although  there  are 
in  commerce  other  species  of  more  gorgeous  col- 
ours, tills  stove  shrub  of  hardly  scandent  habit  is 
well  de.serving  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sylhet,  on  the  east  side  of  Bengal, 


whence  it  was  introduced  about  1830,  and  its  in- 
florescence, as  its  specific  name  nutans  indicates, 
is  of  a  drooping  habit.  As  is  the  case  in  seveial 
other  species,  the  flowers  show  two  very  distinct 
colours.  They  are  disposed  in  loose,  pendulous, 
oblong  panicles,  long  and  slender,  hanging  down 
gracefully  and  vibrating  with  the  least  breath  of 
air,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  growths 
The  flowers  of  which  those  panicles  are  composed 
are  devoid  of  perfume,  slightly  ascending,  with 
a  calyx  of  a  beautiful  reddish  purple  colour, 
which  forms  a  most  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
waxy  pure  white  nature  of  the  petals.  These  are 
somewhat  egg-shaped,  blunt,  almost  equal  Jind 
flat,  and  the  stamens  being  longer  than  the  corolla 
and  curved  upwards  are  very  ornamental.  The 
leaves  in  this  handsome  species  are  either  ternate 
(arranged  in  threes)  or  in  pairs.  Although  not  a 
climber,  this  species,  which  requires  a  minimum 
temperature  of  60°  in  winter,  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  as  a  pillar  plant,  as  it  is  of  robust  habit, 
and  whoever  sees  it  in  flower,  as  it  now  is  in  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery,  cannot  fail  to  appre- 
ciate its  merits  as  a  decorative  plant.  C.  nutans 
is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings  struck  in  heat, 
and  usually  flowers  from  October  to  December.  A 
very  good  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazlm  for  1831,  t.  3049,  where  it  is  stated 
that  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  in 
December,  1830,  at  Bretton  Hall,  and  that  the 
drawing  was  prepared  from  materials  sent  from 
that  place  by  Dr.  Wallich.  A  coloured  plate  of 
it  was  also  given  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXXIII. 
Cp.  413).— S.  G. 

Maorozamia  Frazeri.— Many  of  the  Cycads 
are  so  large  and  unwieldy,  that  they  can  only  be 
grown  to  advantage  in  large  stoves  and  where  a 
permanent  position  can  be  given  them.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions,  however,  most  noteworthy  of 
which  is  Cycas  revoluta.  But  other  species  also 
might  well  be  included,  and  amongst  them  more 
valuable  than  any,  perhaps,  in  combining  beauty  and 
convenient  form  of  growth  is  Macrozamia  Fraieri. 
Most  of  the  Cycads  owe  their  decorative  value  to 
imposing  regularity  of  outline  and  to  the  stiff, 
rigid  pose  of  the  fronds.  Macrozamia  Frazeri,  on 
the  other  hand,  owes  its  great  attractiveness 
to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  arching  or  pen- 
dent fronds.  These  in  full  grown  specimens 
are  6  feet  long,  the  pinnse  1  foot  long,  narrow 
linear,  tapering  to  a  long  fine  point  and  of  a 
peculiar,  almost  black-green  colour.  Another 
recommendation  of  this  species  is  that  it  keeps 
on  growing  and  is  continually  pushing  up  young 
fronds ;  whereas  the  Cycases  and  Encephalartos 
send  up  their  fronds  in  whorls  at  long  intervals, 
the  old  ones  sometimes  becoming  very  shabby 
before  the  young  ones  appear,  especially  after  the 
plants  have  produced  cones.  The  Macrozamias 
are  all  natives  of  Australia,  and  some  nine  or  ten 
species  are  included  in  the  genus. 

■Winter-flowering  Begonias  are  commencing 
to  bloom  freely,  and  where  grown  are  quite  a  relief 
from  the  surfeit  of  Chrysanthemums.  When  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's,  Chelsea,  a  few  days  ago,  B.  John 
Heal  was  commencing  to  bloom  freely,  and  in 
Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley  a  large  col- 
lection is  in  beauty  through  the  winter  months. 
We  think  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  this 
interesting  class,' and  the  plants  are  of  much,value 
for  flowering  during  a  very  dull  season  of  the  year, 
when  Chrysanthemums  are  the  chief  things  in 
bloom.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Begonias  is 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  which  has  a  pyramidal  habit  of 
growth,  the  leaves  large,  bronzy-green,  and  the 
flowers  pink— a  fine  contrast.  An  excellent  group 
of  it  was  shown  last  January  by  Mr.  Jennings,  of 
Ascott  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Another  fine 
kind  is  President  Boureuilles,  which  is  vigorous  in 
growth,  the  leaves  bronzy-crimson,  and  the  flowers 
bright  pink.  B.  corallina,  B.  semper  florensgigantea 
rosea,  B.  Bijou  de  Gand,  the  free-flowering  B. 
Carri6ri,  and  B.  odoratissima  are  all  worth  culti- 
vation. 

Acacia  platyptera.— This  remarkable  species, 
which  may  be  said  to  herald  in  the  flowering 
Siason  cf  the  Australian  Acacias,    is   unusually 


fine  this  year.  No  doubt  the  reason  of  this  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  phenomenal  amount  of  sunshine 
e.Nperienccd  during  the  past  summer,  coming 
nearer  to  what  it  enjoys  under  its  native  Austra- 
lian skies  than  occurs  very  often  in  tliis  country. 
In  any  season,  however,  if  given  a  few  weeks'  ex- 
posure to  full  sunlight  out  of  doors  during  lato 
summer,  it  may  always  be  relied  on  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  bloom  from  October  to  December. 
It  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  Acacias  which  (ex- 
cept in  a  rudimentary  state)  possess  neither  leaves 
nor  the  leaf -like  phyllodcs  so  common  in  Australian 
Acacias,  the  functions  performed  by  these  foliar 
organs  being  relegated  in  this  instance  to  the 
curious  wings  attached  continuously  up  each  side 
of  the  stems  and  branches.  These  wings  are  green 
and,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch  in  width,  are  also  cut  up  into  forked  lobes. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  balls  half  an  inch 
across,  and  are  of  the  biightest  yellow.  The  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  and  should  be 
tied  loosely  to  stakes  rather  than  trained  on 
balloons  or  other  formal  shapes. 

Salvia  azurea.— If  we  except  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, there  are  no  more  useful  flowering  plants 
for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  in  the  green- 
house than  the  Salvias.  Amongst  the  scarlet 
species,  S.  splendens  and  its  varieties  are  the  best, 
but  equally  fine  is  the  blue-flowered  S.  azurea, 
several  groups  of  which  now  make  a  most  delight- 
ful display  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew.  Unlike  the 
dwarf  varieties  of  S.  splendens,  which  when  well 
grown  make  handsome  individual  specimens,  this 
species  is  of  tall,  somewhat  sparse  habit,  and  to 
obtain  the  best  effect  should  be  arranged  in  groups 
when  in  flower.  It  grows  from  3  feet  to  5  feet 
high,  and  has  narrow,  linear  leaves  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  the  flowers  being  borne  on  spikes 
8  inches  to  1  foot  long.  The  lower  whoris  of 
flowers  open  flrst,  and  as  they  die  away  others 
higher  up  are  developed,  and  by  this  means  a  con- 
tinuation of  bloom  is  kept  up  for  many  weeks. 
The  main  feature  of  the  flower  is  its  lower  lip, 
which  is  half  an  inch  wide  and  of  a  clear  blue, 
relieved  only  by  a  patch  of  blue-tinted  white  in 
the  centre.  It  is  a  native  of  West  North  America, 
the  best  form  in  cultivation  being  that  known  as 
the  variety  grandiflora. 


PALMS  UNHEALTHY. 
I  HAVE  a  quantity  of  large  Palms,  which  are 
much  valued  by  my  employer  for  house  deco- 
ration. The  leaves  of  these  began  to  turn  yellow 
last  year.  I  repotted  them  when  I  saw  them  going 
wrong,  and  have  taken  every  care  of  them  since, 
but  they  are  getting  worse ;  although  they  are  all 
throwing  up  plenty  of  new  leaves,  these  are  yellow. 
They  are  kept  in  a  cool  house,  no  flrc-heat  except 
in  frosty  weather.— Palms  Turned  Yellow. 

*  *  The  condition  into  which  the  Palms  have 
got*may  be  ascribed  to  quite  different  causes,  but 
from  the  information  given  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  chief  cause  of  their  present  unhealthy 
state  is  to  be  traced  to  using  them  for  house  deco- 
ration too  freely.     Palms,  at  least  a  number  of 
kinds,  are  very  long-suffering,  but  they  will  ulti- 
mately rebel  asainst  excessive  use  in  unfavourable 
ways  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  other  decorative 
plants.    Information  as    to  the  size  of    pots  or 
of  plants  either  beirg  supplied  only  in  an  indefinite 
manner,   it    is   not  possible  to   trace   the  ongin 
exactly    of    this    failing.     If   the    plants    were 
whilst  in   a  healthy   state    in   moderately  small 
pots  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plants  them- 
elvcs,  they   would   become   unhealthy   cr    turn 
yellow   if  sufficient  water  was  not  given  them. 
When  Palms  are  pot-bound  they  may  almost  be 
likened  unto  semi-aquatics  as  to  the  amount  of 
water  they  will  take,  and  if  this  be  denied  them, 
the  effects  would  soon  be  as  described  by  the  in- 
quirer    Another  source  of  unhcalthinpss  is  that  of 
using  them  too  soon  after  they  have  been  freshly 
potted ;  to  do  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  can  be 
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shown  in  a  few  words.  Assuming  that  an  average 
shift  has  been  given,  and  the  plants  taken  out  of 
their  growing  quarters  into  a  less  congenial  sphere 
soon  afterwards,  a  check  is  at  once  given  to  fresh 
root  action  through  the  soil  becoming  cooler. 
Hence  not  nearly  so  much  water  is  needed  as  it 
relates  to  the  fresh  soil,  whilst  the  old  ball  may 
be  dry.  To  water  freely  means  that  the  young 
and  tender  roots  in  the  new  soil  will  suffer  a  check. 
This  would  also  cause  the  plants  to  turn  yellow. 
No  plant  should  be  used  for  decoration  in  the 
house  until  it  is  well  established  and  is  rather  on 
the  side  of  being  pot-bound  than  otherwise.  Such 
plants  are  altogether  of  a  hardier  constitution,  and 
when  well  watered  are  much  safer  in  every  way 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Another  source  to  which  the  same  failing  might 
be  ascribed  is  that  of  too  great  extremes  in  tem- 
perature, but  in  this  particular  instance  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  cause.  A  high  temperature 
and  atmospheric  moisture  in  abundance  will  en- 
courage a  most  luxuriant  growth,  the  plants  being 
for  the  time  in  the  picture  of  health,  but  to  trans- 
fer such  plants  to  a  dwelling-house  would  be  folly 
in  the  extreme.  Too  much  sunlight  during  bright 
and  warm  weather  would  also  tend  greatly  towards 
a  yellow  appearance  in  the  foliage.  A  moderate 
amount  of  shading  is  most  essential  for  Palms 
under  glass  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  houses  of 
immense  size  where  there  is  a  large  volume  of  air 
always  in  motion.  This  would  not,  however,  cause 
the  roots  to  be  unhealthy  save  as  a  secondary 
cause,  this  being  accelerated  by  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water.  Insects  would  likewise  largely 
aid  in  turning  the  leaves  yellow,  but  as  these  are 
not  mentioned,  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  not  the 
cause.  It  might,  however,  be  added  that  red 
spider  is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Thrinax  family 
and  also  at  times  to  the  Latanias,  but  not  so  much 
so  to  the  Kentias.  Unsuitable  soil  and  inefficient 
potting  are  two  important  factors  that  should  be 
carefully  considered.  To  use  soil  of  a  close  de- 
scription, with  an  absence  (to  a  large  extent)  of 
fibre,  would  only  be  to  encourage  failure.  The  soil 
should  be  quite  fresh  and  full  of  fibre,  two-thirds 
of  loam  to  one  of  peat  being  a  good  proportion, 
with  a  liberal  use  of  sand.  Firm  potting  must 
be  attended  to,  as  upon  this  depends  to  a  large 
extent  the  future  well-being  of  the  plants.  Over- 
potting  is,  lastly,  another  cause,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  more  attention  should  be  given  by  those  who 
grow  Palms.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the 
Palms  are  gross  feeders,  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  large  pots  are  essential,  for  they  are 
decidedly  not  when  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is 
given  them.  I  have  proved  this  over  and  over 
again  both  in  the  case  of  small,  medium-sized 
and  large  plants.  ' 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration  no  mention 
is  made  by  the  informant  as  to  the  actual  treat- 
ment given  when  the  plants  were  fresh  potted.  It 
IS  stated  that  they  were  potted  after  they  were 
seen  to  be  turning  yellow,  but  if  in  doing  this  they 
were  given  larger  pots  a  mistake  was  made.  The 
roots  would  no  doubt  be  to  some  extent  unhealthy 
such  should  be  looked  over  and  the  worst  ones 
removed,  as  well  as  any  sour  soil  prior  to  potting 
Then  in  nearly  every  case  it  should  be  possible  to 
put  them  back  into  the  same  sized  pot  again 
To  repot  into  larger  pots  in  such  cases  would  only 
end  in  aggravating  the  mischief,  more  particularly 
It  the  plants  are  at  the  same  time  being  con- 
tinuously used  for  house  decoration.  I  have  seen 
plants  used  thus  that  have  at  last  had  hardly  a 
good  leaf  on  them.  When  they  arrive  at  this  con- 
dition they  take  a  deal  of  bringing  round  again 
and  their  use  should  not  again  be  entertained  until 
their_  health  is  quite  re-established.  I  note  also 
that  in  this  case  the  plants  are  being  grown  cool, 
ihis  will  to  a  moderate  degree  suit  Latania 
borbonici,  which  it  is  assumed  is  the  species 
pown.  The  Kentias  will  also  withstand  a  cool 
treatment,  but  not  so  either  of  the  true  species  of 
the  Tbrinax  with  impunity.  This  cannot  be  classed 
as  a  reliable  plant  for  either  a  cool  house  or  for 
house  decoration  save  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer. Taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
plants,  the  lowest  temperature    for   the   coming 


winter  should  not  in  either  case  be  less  than  50°, 
but  55°  would  be  better,  10°  or  15°  being  added 
by  day. — Cocos. 
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TRITONIA  AUREA. 

(WITU  A  COLOLTRED   PLATE    OF  T.  A,  IMPEEIALIS 
AND  T.  A.  MACDLATA.*) 

Tritonia,  or  Crocosmia,  aurea  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  South  African  bulbous  plants.  It  is 
an  old  garden  favourite,  having  been  introduced 
to  Kew  in  1846,  when  it  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  It  appears  to  be  common  in 
South  Africa  and  to  grow  under  the  most  varied 
conditions.  Under  cultivation  its  requirements 
are  of  the  simplest  character,  and  it  grows  and 
flowers  most  freely  and  continuously  under 
pretty  much  the  same  treatment  as  a  bedding 
Geranium.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  England 
it  may  be  left  in  the  border  all  winter  if  pro- 
tected with  a  layer  of  leaves  or  if  under  the 
shelter  of  a  south  wall.  It  spreads  as  rapidly 
as  Couch  Grass,  becoming  almost  a  weed  in 
warm  borders.  For  beds  on  lawns  or  as  a  plant 
for  the  flower  border  it  is  really  valuable,  and 
it  is  also  worth  growing  in  pots  for  the  con- 
servatory. Planted  in  loose  sandy  soil  in  a 
sunny  position  in  spring,  the  corms  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  during  the  summer  will 
develop  numbers  of  stolon  iferous  corms  which 
will  flower  the  year  following.  If  they  have  to 
be  lifted  for  the  winter,  it  should  be  done  in 
October  and  the  corms  dried  in  the  sun.  They 
may  be  stored  in  a  dry  shed  from  which  frost  is 
excluded. 

Typical  T.  aurea  grows  about  2  feet  high, 
and  has  spikes  of  flame-yellow  flowers  2 
inches  across.  The  variety  maculata  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien, 
of  Harrow,  in  1888,  when  it  was  named  by  Mr. 
Baker  on  account  of  the  dark  eye-like  blotches 
at  the  base  of  the  flower  segments.  So  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  this  character  has  almost 
disappeared  under  cultivation,  the  Kew  plants 
having  now  only  faint  indications  of  the  brown 
marks  which  were  quite  conspicuous  in  the 
flowers  in  1889.  But  the  spots  are  no  loss,  the 
true  beauty  of  this  variety  being  in  the  rich 
deep  fulvous  orange  of  its  flowers  and  their 
exceptional  width  and  length  of  flower-segment. 
Last  year  at  Kew  the  spikes  were  fully  4  feet 
high  (they  were  not  quite  so  high  this  year)  and 
the  flowers  were  at  least  3  inches  across.  A 
clump  of  the  plant  when  at  its  best  in  a  south 
border  against  one  of  the  houses  was  greatly 
admired.  In  the  same  position  and  growing  by 
its  side  was  a  clump  of  the  variety  iraperialis, 
which  is  quite  as  tall  in  spike  and  broad  in 
flower  as  maculata,  but  its  colour  is  of  a  brighter 
shade  of  orange  and  the  segments  are  narrower. 
This  Tritonia  was  imported  to  Kew  amongst 
some  plants  of  Llssochilus  Krebsi,  which  were 
planted  in  a  border  in  the  succulent  house, 
where  the  Tritonia  soon  grew  and  flowered.  It 
was  also  imported  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  about 
the  same  time.  Both  the  varieties  as  well  as 
the  type  ripen  seeds  freely  under  cultivation. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  hybrid  between  T. 
aurea  and  Montbretia  Pottsi  was  raised  on  the 
Continent,  I  believe  by  M.  Lemoine,  and  named 
Montbretia  crocosmiffiflora.  It  is  now  fairly 
well   known   in  English  g.ardens,  being  easily 
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grown,  free-flowering  and  the  colour  of  the  seg- 
ments two  distinct  shades  of  orange,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  presence  of  a  tinge  of  red  in  the 
flowers  of  M.  Pottsi,  the  seed-bearing  parent. 
Following  this  success  came  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings and  crosses  raised  by  M.  Lemome,  and 
which  have  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
Tritonia,  with,  in  addition,  variety  of  colour, 
ranging  from  pale  lemon-yellow  to  flame-red. 
M.  Lemoine  distinguishes  about  twenty  of  them 
with  such  names  as  Drap  d'Or,  Etoile  de  Feu, 
Gerbe  d'Or,  <to.  Still  another  addition  to  these 
plants,  also  of  M.  Lemoine's  raising,  is  a 
double-flowered  variety  of  Montbretia  crocos- 
miaiflora.  This  plant  flowered  at  Kew  this 
year ;  is  in  flower  now  in  fact,  and  unless  it 
improves  upon  its  present  appearance,  it  ia  not 
likely  to  find  much  favour  except  on  account  of 
its  doubleness. 

As  an  instance  of  how  rapidly  these  plants 
increase  under  cultivation,  I  may  mention  a  case 
recorded  a  few  years  ago  from  Sydney,  where  in 
less  than  five  years  six  corms  of  T.  aurea  ob- 
tained from  England  and  planted  in  a  bed  in 
one  of  the  parks  filled  a  space  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  was  a  thick  sheaf  of  spikes  3  feet 
high.  It  increases  almost  as  rapidly  here  if 
planted  in  a  good  position  in  light  rich  soil. 
— W.  W. 

Tritoaias  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant 

of  late  summer  and  autumn  border  subjects,  and 
they  are  worthily  fast  coming  to  the  front  because 
of  their  long  duration  and  desirable  colours.  I  am 
now  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  large  class  of  hy- 
brids, so  distinctly  superior  to  the  types  whence 
they  sprung,  and  which  have  so  long  had  the  spe- 
cial and  intelligent  care  of  the  firm  of  V.  Lemoine 
et  fils  and  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
considerable  variety,  and  the  variety  is  widening 
every  year.  It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  whereas  these  flowers  are  more  properly,  or  at 
least  better  authorised  under  the  generic  name  Tii- 
tonia,  which  now  includes  Crocosmia  and  Mont- 
bretia, many  of  these  richly  coloured  hybrid  Irids 
may  be  better  recognised  by  the  name  Montbretia. 
It  may  be  well  also  on  another  score  to  recall  these 
facts  of  nomenclature  because,  as  I  believe,  they 
have  most  directly  to  do  with  the  employment  of 
the  flowers  in  the  open  garden.  I  believe  it  is 
true  that  the  want  of  hardiness  of  the  bulbs  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  slow  Introduction,  at 
least  of  the  older  sorts,  but  under  the  more  familiar 
name  Montbretia  we  have  come  to  see  that  they  are 
really  hardier  than  we  supposed,  and  it  is  really 
the  case  that  the  hybrids  are  hardier  than,  say,  the 
typical  Tritonia  aurea  (syn.,  Crocosmia  aurea).  It 
is  doubtless  inconvenient  that  so  many  names 
should  surround  the  same  class  of  flowers.  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  these  good  things  should  not 
longer  be  neglected  for  open  garden  purposes,  as 
with  very  little  care  Indeed  they  are  safe  in  the 
coldest  winters  in  my  Yorkshire  climate.  The 
care  implied  means  that  the  bulbs  should  be  set 
in  light,  but  rich  soil  in  March  at  a  depth  of  8 
inches.  I  have  kept  some  of  the  older  sorts  going 
for  years  with  no  extra  trouble,  but  a  further  pre- 
caution might  be  advisable,  that  of  a  mulching  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  received 
their  first  cut  by  early  frost.  The  two  varieties 
shown  on  coloured  plate  are  new  and  remarkable 
for  their  larger-sized  flowers,  otherwise  they  are 
representative  of  the  large  number  of  kinds.  To 
my  mind  the  bright  colours  of  these  flowers  can 
never  have  justice  done  to  them  on  paper  compared 
with  their  living  richness  as  seen  in  the  garden 
with  verdant  surroundings. — J.  Wood,  Kirkstall. 
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Veronica  Jardin  Fleuriste.— Some  years 
ago  I  had,  on  the  late  Mr.  Downie's  recommenda- 
tion, a  few  plants  of  a  dark  rose-coloured  Veronica 
named  Jardin  Fleuriste.  About  that  time  I  was 
replanting  the  climbers  on  the  front  of  the  resi- 
dent agent's  house,  which  is  situated  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  gardens  here.     One  of  the  Veronicas 
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was  planted  there  at  the  time,  the  others  were 
kept  in  pots.  The  Veronica  planted  out  has 
bloomed  in  the  late  autumn  of  each  year  since 
planting,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  great 
beauty,  being  a  mass  of  dark  rose-coloured  spikes 
of  flower.  Where  Veronicas  do  well  this  is  a  vain- 
able  acquisition,  and  well  worth  a  good  position. 
The  plants  left  in  pots  bloomed  well  the  first  year 
or  two,  but  have  got  leggy.  I  will  plant  them  out 
and  increase  the  stock.  I  send  yon  a  flower  or 
two  of  it.  I  do  not  see  the  name  in  any  trade  lists 
of  Veronicas ;  probably  it  may  be  grown  under 
some  other  name. — D.  M.,  Duiiruhin. 
*,*  A  richly  coloured,  fine  variety. — Ed. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

iSowiNG  Peas. — Although  to  a  certain  extent  the 
sowing  of  Peas  in  November  for  the  earliest  crop  has 
been  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  ready  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  forwarded  under  glass  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  yet  it  is  a  system  which  still 
finds  many  advocates.  Where  they  succeed  gene- 
rally is  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  de- 
scription. The  site  chosen  must  also  be  well  open 
to  the  sun.  Before  sowing  fork  the  soil  well  over, 
adding  also  burned  refuse  and  well-rotted  manure. 
In  the  case  of  those  soils  where  Peas  do  not  suc- 
ceed very  well,  the  addition  of  some  steamed  bone 
flour  wiU  assist  the  growth  considerably.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  rather  thickly 
at  this  season,  but  previous  to  sowing  it  is  advis- 
able either  to  dress  them  over  with  a  coating  of 
red  lead  or  even  petroleum  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  attacks  of  mice.  The  drills  should  be  drawn 
with  a  flat  bottom,  and  directly  the  points  of  the 
young  plants  appear,  keep  a  sharp  look  out  so  that 
they  do  not  receive  injury,  especially  from  birds. 
If  slugs  are  troublesome,  it  is  a  good  method  to 
sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  sawdust  along  the  lines,  as 
on  this  material  these  marauders  do  not  care  to 
travel.  The  best  varieties  for  sowing  now  are 
William  I.  and  Veitch's  Selected  Early.  The  early 
dwarfs  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  sowing  at  this 
season,  but  they  will  succeed  on  a  warm  and  well- 
drained  border.  The  rows  of  the  former  varieties 
should  be  4  feet  apart,  and  in  the  case  of  dwarfs 
30  inches. 

Bro.\d  Beans. — The  best  variety  for  sowing  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem. 
This  should  be  sown  in  drills  30  inches  apart.  As 
long  as  the  site  is  open  and  sunny  Broad  Beans  will 
succeed,  so  space  need  not  be  taken  up  on  a  south 
border.  But  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  row  or  two 
extra  as  a  safeguard  against  injury,  for  as  the 
Broad  Bean  may  be  readily  transplanted,  these 
extra  rows  will  prove  useful  for  filling  up  any  gaps 
in  the  spring. 

FoKciNU  AsPAEAGUS.  —  This  is  very  readily 
forced,  as  with  plenty  of  strong  roots  available, 
there  need  be  but  little  fear  that  a  supply  will  not 
be  forthcoming  as  long  as  the  requisite  heat  and 
moisture  can  be  afforded.  Asparagus  may  be 
forced  readily  on  a  hotbed,  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  force  it  in  a  heated  pit  with  a  bottom- 
heat  afforded  by  a  body  of  fermenting  material, 
this  causing  a  genial  heat  about  the  roots.  As- 
paragus may  also  be  forced  in  any  low  and  heated 
span-roofed  structure  as  long  as  there  is  a  bed  for 
placing  the  roots  into.  In  the  case  of  forcing  by  the 
aid  of  a  hotbed,  see  that  the  bed  is  eiEciently  made 
so  that  the  heat  may  be  regularly  maintained. 
Tree  leaves  being  abundant  at  this  season  should 
form  quite  one -half,  the  whole  being  well 
prepared  by  turning.  The  bed  should  be  at 
the  least  4  feet  in  depth  and  be  made  t! 
inches  larger  than  the  frame  all  round.  If  good 
strong  roots  are  not  very  plentiful,"  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  commence  forcing  too  early,  the  produce 
perhaps  proving  more  valuable  at  the  turn  of  the 
day.  But  in  any  case  a  layer  of  soil  to  the  depth 
of  2  inches  should  be  first  placed  over  the  bed,  the 
roots  being  packed  closely  together  and  covered 


over  with  the  same  depth  of  soil.  A  bottom-heat 
of  80"  and  a  top-heat  of  r).r  or  UO"  in  pits  where 
the  temperature  can  be  regulated  is  sufliciently 
high.  Whether  blanched  produce  should  be  pro- 
vided is  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  If  this  is 
needed  it  is  easily  secured  by  e.xcluding  light. 
With  a  plentiful  supply  of  strong  roots,  a  batch 
put  in  to  force  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  will  result 
in  an  almost  regular  supply.  Even  if  not  required 
it  will  keep  for  three  or  four  days  if  the  ends  are 
placed  in  water  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Forcing  Rhubarb.—  After  a  rest  Rhubarb  forces 
readily  enough  if  given  a  position  where  a  genial 
heat  can  be  maintained  with  surticient  moisture 
about  the  roots.  I  have  not  yet  found  any  better 
than  Hawke's  Champagne  and  the  Early  Red. 
Strong  two-year-old  roots  can  be  forced  as  easily 
as  roots  of  older  growth,  so  there  need  not  be 
any  scruples  about  the  roots  not  being  strong 
enough  if  of  the  age  stated.  Where  Rhubarb  may 
be  forced  is  often  a  matter  of  convenience.  At 
this  early  date  the  temperature  of  the  Mushroom 
house  is  not  high  enough  to  ensure  a  quick  growth. 
The  crowns  will  soon  start  if  placed  under  a  stage 
in  a  warm  plant  house,  surrounding  them  so  as  to 
exclude  light  and  allowing  sufficient  head  room  so 
that  the  stalks  may  rise.  The  roots  should  also  be 
well  surrounded  with  soil,  as  they  will  give  treble 
the  amount  of  produce  than  if  left  exposed  or  the 
roots  merely  stood  on  the  surface.  Rhubarb  may 
also  be  forced  quickly  by  packing  the  roots  in 
deep  pits  in  which  have  been  placed  leaves  and 
litter  for  bottom  heat. 

Forcing  Seakai.e.— To  secure  good  Seakale 
early  in  the  season  two  things  are  very  necessary, 
viz.,  strong  roots  and  a  thorough  rest.  Therefore, 
for  this  latter  reason  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  take  up  more  thsn  is  requisite  for  a  batch,  as 
the  rest  is  more  thorough  by  the  roots  being  left 
in  the  ground,  a  supply  of  course  being  anticipated 
by  taking  up  suflicient  to  keep  up  the  supply  in 
case  of  frost.  In  this  latter  case  lay  the  roots  in  a 
cool  shed,  merely  covering  with  an  old  mat.  As  in 
the  case  of  Rhubarb,  the  temperature  of  the  Mush- 
room house  is  not  sufiiciently  high  enough  to 
ensure  the  crowns  starting  readily  into  growth,  but 
this  can  be  obviated  by  forming  a  pit  within  this 
structure  or  any  other  shed,  the  heat  being  main- 
tained with  the  aid  of  fermenting  material.  This 
method  of  forcing  I  have  previously  alluded  to,  so 
I  need  not  further  refer  to  it.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  temperature  high  enough  to  force  growth,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  cause  a  very  rapid  growth,  or  the 
produce  will  be  tough  when  cooked.  Light  must 
also  be  quite  excluded  and  the  soil  about  the  roots 
kept  moist.  For  a  small  supply  the  roots  are  often 
packed  in  conveniently-sized  pots,  light  being  ex- 
cluded by  placing  another  over  the  top,  the  holes 
also  being  closed,  and  these  placed  in  warm  corners 
under  the  stage  of  plant  bouses.  The  only  fault  I 
find  with  this  method  is  that  the  pot  used  for 
covering  is  apt  to  cramp  the  growth.  A  better 
system  is  to  pack  the  pots  or  even  the  roots  in 
soil  in  a  kind  of  cupboard  placed  beneath  the 
stage.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

As  I  write  the  wind  from  the  north-east,  bitterly 
cold,  is  blowing  upon  our  cool  Orchid  house.  As 
I  have  previously  hinted,  I  do  not  mind  a  little 
frost  if  unaccompanied  by  wind,  but  these  cold 
east  winds  when  the  house  is  fully  exposed  to  them 
find  out  every  cranny.  After  growing  cool  Orchids 
in  a  span-roofed  house  exposed  to  all  quarters  but 
the  east,  and  also  in  a  lean-to  exposed  to  the  north 
and  east,  I  would  now  recommend  the  span- 
roofed  form ;  exposure  to  continued  east  winds 
certainly  does  not  suit  them.  I  consider  the  Mas- 
devallias  from  the  high  mountains  of  South  Ame- 
rica, such  as  M.  Veitchiana,  M.  Harryana,  M. 
Linileni,  M.  ignea,  and  M.  Davisi,  as  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  inmates  of  this  house,  and 
yet  they  have  fallen  into  comparative  neglect. 
When  the  beautiful  varieties  of  M.  Harryana,  first 
imnorted  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  flowered,  . 

ve^  high  prices  indeed  were  paid  for  the  best  I  modern  importations 


varieties.  The  Bull's  Blood  variety,  which  I  believe 
first  flowered  in  the  then  famous  Meadowbank 
collection,  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price— ten  and 
fifteen  guineas  for  very  small  plants.  This  and 
the  variety  M.  H.  sanguinca  were  the  best  of  the 
dark  coloured  forms.  M.  H.  ca-rulea  and  varieties  of 
that  type  added  a  distinct  feature  to  the  paler 
coloured  varieties.  M.  Veitchiana  is  in  itself  a 
remarkably  fine  species  and  in  every  respect  dis- 
tinct. There  is  a  well-marked  form  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  M.  Veitchiana  grandi- 
Hora.  The  ordinary  forms  of  M.  ignea  are  of  no 
great  beauty,  but  the  varieties  M.  ignea  Massange- 
ana  and  M.  ignea  superba  are  very  handsome, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  flower  before  the  others  in  the 
spring.  M.  Lindeni  is  next,  closely  followed  by 
M.  Harryana  and  M.  Veitchi.  I  am  aware  that  M. 
Harryana  and  M.  Lindeni  are  now  stated  to  be 
synonymous  with  M.  coccinea,  but  for  garden  pur- 
poses Dr.  Keichenbach's  name  will  always  be  used. 
All  the  above  require  similar  treatment,  and  should 
be  placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the  cool  house.  Mas- 
devallias  in  many  collections  become  disfigured  by 
the  leaves  becoming  marked  with  blackish  blotches. 
This,  I  find,  takes  place  much  more  in  the  houses 
with  a  northern  aspect  than  it  does  in  the  span- 
roofed  form  of  house.  The  plants  require  con- 
siderable supplies  of  water,  even  in  winter;  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
discoloured  by  being  dried  up.  I  grow  the  pretty 
little  M.  Wagneriana  in  pans  and  baskets  near  the 
glass  roof  of  the  cool  house.  This  is  easily  grown 
and  a  plant  or  two  should  be  in  every  collection. 
M.  polysticta  is  also  one  that  every  amateur 
should  grow  a  plant  or  two  of.  The  flowers  are 
whitish,  distinctly  spotted,  and  produced  oii  a 
many-flowered  inflorescence.  M.  Davisi,  a  high 
mountain  species,  is  distinct  and  pretty,  its 
flowers  being  yellow  of  various  shades.  I  advise 
growing  them  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  50". 
In  our  cool  house,  60  feet  long,  the  temperature 
ranges  between  this  and  40°  at  the  coolest  end, 
and  here  I  may  add  that  the  plants  may  be  arranged 
with  the  Masdevallias  at  the  warmest  end,  the 
Odontoglossums  of  the  O.  triumphans,  O.  crispum, 
O.  Pescatorei,  &o.,  in  the  middle,  and  the  Oncidiums 
of  the  0.  macranthum  type  at  the  coolest  end. 
Maxillaria  grandiflora  will  also  do  well  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house. 

The  plants  had  been  thoroughly  rearranged  and 
cleaned  a  month  ago,  and  this  winter  I  am  placing 
them  upon  the  shell  gravel  stage  instead  of  on  the 
inverted  flower-pots  arranged  upon  it.  This  may 
be  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  and  I  only  ad- 
vise it  when  the  house  is,  as  ours  is,  quite  expo.-ed  to 
the  east  and  north.  In  a  sheltered  house  I  would 
recommend  a  chink  of  air  to  be  left  on  all  night  in 
fine  weather.  When  the  house  is  exposed  it  will 
be  better  to  shut  it  close  up.  I  do  not  care  to  do 
any  potting  in  the  cool  house  after  the  middle  of 
November ;  indeed  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  do 
much  now  in  any  of  the  houses.  The  potting  has 
been  delayed  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work  in 
another  direction,  but  it  is  yet  time  to  repot  the 
Cymbidium  Lowianum.  I  have  a  few  large  speci- 
mens which  it  takes  two  men  to  move  which  will 
be  repotted  this  week.  I  have  generally  repotted 
these  plants  in  November,  and  they  have  done 
very  well  indeed.  The  usual  Orchid  peat  and 
Sphagnum  mixture  is  too  light  for  them,  but  a 
little  may  be  used  with  yellow  loam,  sand,  and  de- 
cayed manure. 

Even  now  with  our  greatly  increased  know- 
ledge many  growers  cannot  believe  that  all 
Orchids  must  not  be  treated  alike.  Some  very 
choice  and  beautiful  Orchids  are  terrestrial  and 
grow  in  loam,  sometimes  in  very  moist  loam. 
Most  of  the  Cymbidiums  will  do  best  with  a  liberal 
proportion  of  loam  in  the  soil,  amongst  them  the 
beautiful  variety  referred  to  above ;  also  C.  ebur- 
neum,  which  does  best  in  quite  moist  loam.  This 
beautiful  species,  once  so  rare,  is  now  quite  plenti- 
ful, but  it  is  not  yet,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a 
cheap  plant  when  grown  into  good  specimens,  for 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  large.  I  have  seen  a 
moderate  specimen  sold  at  Stevens'  sale  rooms  for 
seventy  guineas.  This,  of  course,  was  before  the 
The  spotted  variety    Dayi 
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and  the  more  freely  spotted  and  exceedingly  rare 
Parishi  are  of  greater  value.  We  have  also  now  In 
flower  C.  Masters!,  or  Cyperorchis  Mastersi  of 
Hooker's  "  Flora  of  British  India."  The  drooping 
racemes  of  ivory-white  flowers  are  very  pretty,  and, 
blooming  as  it  usually  does  in  November,  the 
flowers  are  doubly  welcome.  I  generally  repot 
this  plant  when  it  passes  out  of  bloom,  using  a 
compost  of  loam.  All  these  Cymbidiums  seem  to 
do  best  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Cattleya 
house.  When  repotting  them  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  thick  fleshy  roots.  Gene- 
rally they  soon  take  to  the  fresh  compost,  and 
the  roots  may  be  seen  running  freely  near  the  sur- 
face, and  if  that  is  covered  with  fresh  Sphagnum 
the  roots  will  push  up  out  of  the  loam.  The  tem- 
peratures should  be  now  at  their  lowest  winter 
mean.     Over-heating  may  do  much  harm. 

J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stoves. — In  all  probability  the  stove  will  now  be 
fully  occupied  with  plants  which  in  some  instances 
have  been  out  of  it  for  a  time  during  the  summer. 
It  requires  some  amount  of  scheming  and  manage- 
ment to  make  the  most  of  the  room  at  disposal, 
for  if  the  plants  be  crowded  together  indiscrimi- 
nately, they  will  in  nearly  every  case  suffer  before 
many  weeks  are  past. 

Under  the  supposition  that  some  few  specimens 
at  least  are  being  grown,  it  will  be  advisable  to  look 
these  through  andsee  what  can  be  done  in  their  case 
to  make  more  room.    If  these  happen  tobeCrotons 
which  it  is  needful  to  retain,  now  is  a  good  and 
suitable  time  to  prune  them,  having  first  allowed 
them  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.    The  shoots 
taken  off  can  be  struck  for  a  young  stock,  selecting 
only  the  best  and   cleanest   growths,  weakly  or 
stunted  wood  not  being  in  any  sense  desirable. 
After  the  pruning,  the  plants  can  be  tied  so  as  to 
regulate  the  growth ;  it  is  better  to  do  this  at  once 
than  to  leave  it  until  young  shoots  again  appear. 
Any  fresh  potting,  however,  may  advantageously 
be  left  (until  the  spring  unless  the  soil  be  abso- 
lutely in  a  bad  state.     Should  a  pit  be  at  liberty 
where  these  cut-back  plants  can  be  placed  for  a  time 
(provided,  of  course,  that  the  temperature  can  be 
maintained  as  high  as  that  of  the  stove),  it  would 
be  all  the  better  as  far  as  appearance  goes.    In  any 
case  they  should  be  kept  close  up  to  the  glass. 
The  first  few  leaves  that  are  made  may  be  of  a 
greenish  colour,  but  soon  the  proper  tints  will  be 
assumed  by  the  rest.    Cutting  back  Crotons  at  this 
season  is  a  good  way  of  obtaining  well-coloured 
specimens  for  exhibition  another  year.     It   also 
saves  labour  in  cleaning  to  a  large  extent  where 
insect  pests  are  troublesome.     Of  other  plants,  the 
AUamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Vincas  and  Bougain- 
villeas  will  now  all  be  capable  of  considerable  re- 
duction in   their   dimensions.     Semi-pruning   will 
not  in  either  case  do  any  harm,  provided  the  plants 
be  dry  at  the  roots.     After  this  has  been  attended 
to,  such  as  the  AUamandas  can  be  twisted  around 
stakes  so  as  to  take  but  little  more  space  than  the 
pots  occupy.    If  the  plants  happen  to  be  trained 
on  the  roof,  then  it  will  be  advisable  to  thin  out 
the  wood,  taking  away  the  weakest  so  as  to  admit 
more  light.    Take  particular  care,  however,  that  no 
plants  are  crowded  out  of   the  stove  into  cooler 
houses  or  pits.    This  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a 
Clerodendron  or  Allamanda  in  the  winter  ;  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  should  be  considered  the  minimum, 
and  this  had  better  not  be  touched  too  frequently. 
In  dealing  with  plants  of  evergreen  character, 
as  Ixoras,  the  use  of   the   knife  at   this  season 
should  be  avoided  except  to  thin  out  weakly  wood. 
The  Stephanotis  should  not  be  touched  save  for 
the  same  purpose  in  a  moderate  way.     Some  of 
the    fine-leaved    plants  will   possibly  bear    some 
reduction.    These    frequently   take    np  a   lot   of 
room  that  cannot  well  be  afforded  all  the  winter 
through.      Where   Palms   show   signs   of  casting 
a  leaf  or  two  these  can  be  removed  without  any 
trouble.  Marantas  often  take  too  much  room ;  so  do 
Anthuriums  and  .\locasias.  These  should  be  treated 
in  the  eame  way  as  far  as  is  consistent ;  then  the 


remaining  leaves  can  often  be  drawn  more  to- 
gether as  a  further  assistance.  Dracasnas  are 
more  difficult  to  treat  in  this  way,  but  it  any  of  the 
larger  sorts  are  growing  too  tall,  the  present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  make  a  start  in  rooting  the  tops 
off.  This  process  has  been  described,  but  it  will 
bear  repetition.  Some  growers  depend  merely  on 
Moss  as  a  rooting  medium  around  where  the  in- 
cision of  the  stem  has  been  made,  but  personally  I 
much  prefer  soil  and  Moss  combined,  this  being 
packed  firmly  into  a  small  pot  which  has  pre- 
vioasly  been  sawn  asunder  and  then  bound  to- 
gether again,  with  the  stem  in  the  centre,  the  hole 
in  the  pot  having  been  made  larger  to  fit  it.  In 
such  a  case  the  incision  should  be  just  below  the 
pot  for  further  convenience  in  gradual  separation. 
This  process  takes  a  little  longer  to  do,  but  the 
rooting  will  be  facilitated  afterwards  and  the 
safety  of  the  top  made  all  the  more  certain.  Large 
plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchi  are  oftentimes  an  en- 
cumbrance than  otherwise.  If  any  such  be  not 
needed  and  the  stock  is  short,  let  them  go  for 
propagation  only ;  in  that  case  all  the  strong 
leaves  may  be  cut  off  and  the  crown  of  the  plant 
stopped  from  making  further  growth  by  thrusting 
a  red  hot  iron  into  its  centre  ;  this  is  done  by  those 
who  propagate  largely. 

A  caution  against  letting  Caladiums  become 
checked,  or,  for  that,  killed  outright,  is  at  this 
season  opportune.  Now  that  they  have  lost  their 
foliage  they  must  not  in  any  sense  be  trifled  with  ; 
nothing  less  than  the  temperature  of  a  stove  will 
be  safe  for  them  during  their  resting  period,  and 
there,  even  a  warm  corner  is  the  most  secure. 
Guard  against  excessive  drought  by  an  occasional 
watering,  otherwise  dry  rot  may  be  induced. 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras  and  Achimenes  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  safe  enough  where  the  temperature 
does  not  often  drop  below  50°.  Where  Gloriosa 
snperba  is  grown  see  to  it  that  a  label  is  in  the 
pot,  otherwise  by  mere  accident  the  tubers  may  be 
lost.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  stove  contrive  to 
find  the  most  suitable  place  for  each  class  of  plant. 
There  are  those  which  will  do  best  in  a  dry,  hot 
corner,  as  the  variegated  Pine-apple,  the  Pandanads, 
the  Vriesias,  and  other  bromeliaceous  plants, 
whilst  others,  as  Crotons,  &c.,  will  be  more  at 
home  at  the  moister  end.  In  this  way  each  may  be 
accommodated  to  its  peculiar  liking.  Another  good 
plan  Is  to  frequently  re-arrange  the  plants ;  it  is  all 
the  better  for  them,  whilst  it  also  affords  a  change 
at  a  season  when  every  additional  attraction  is  of 
essential  service.  In  lean-to  houses  this  is  even 
more  desirable  than  in  span-roofed  ones  in  order 
to  keep  the  plants  from  becoming  too  much  one- 
sided. James  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Prepabingj  Figs  fob  forcing. — Trees  in  pots  will 
start  all  the  move  strongly  and  quickly  if  first  ex- 
posed to  moderately  severe  frosts,  and  there  need 
not,  therefore,  beany  hurry  in  getting  these  housed. 
Those  permanently  planted,  and  which  are  also  to 
be  forced  somewhat  early,  ought  now  to  be  thinned 
out,  foreshortening  being  freely  resorted  to  in  all 
cases  where  they  are  becoming  too  large  for  the 
space  allotted  them.  Any  infested  with  scale, 
mealy  bug,  and  such  like  should  be  given  a  scrub- 
bing with  hot  soapy  water  and  be  further  dressed 
with  Gishurst  compound  or  other  insecticide  used 
as  advised  by  the  vendors.  The  petroleum  remedy 
recommended  for  Peach  trees  is  not  suitable  for 
Figs,  the  wood  of  the  latter  being  softer,  more 
porous,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  of  injury 
from  strong  penetrating  insecticides.  Trained  trees 
should  be  taken  down  to  admit  of  the  glass  and 
woodwork  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  walls 
dressed  with  hot  lime  water,  after  which  they  can 
be  re-tied.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  first 
crop  next  season  will  be  borne  at  the  points  of  all 
well-ripened  young  shoots,  and  good  care  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  of  these  throughout.  Trees 
trained  against  back  walls  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very 
fruitful,  a  few  of  the  leading  branches  trained  3 
feet  or  so  down  the  roof  producing  more  fruit  than 
the  whole  of  the  wood  against  the  wall.     Old  trees 


rooting  in  borders  not  recently  renewed  after  the 
manner  Vine  borders  are  frequently  treated  ought 
to  have  the  surface  roots  bared  and  then  be  given  a 
rich  top-dressing,  a  mixture  of  fresh  loam,  mortar 
rubbish,  and  fresh  horse  manure  being  given  when 
the  borders  are  not  badly  exhausted.  Trees  that 
are  disposed  to  grow  too  strongly,  this  meaning 
light  crops  of  fruit,  should  be  partially  Utted  and 
freely  root-pruned,  fresh  loam  with  mortar  rubbish 
or  chalk  being  substituted  for  the  old  soil  and 
rammed  down  rather  firmly.  From  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  November  is  a  good  time  to  start  Figs 
in  pots  that  are  to  produce  ripe  fruit  In  April  and 
May,  the  first  week  in  January  being  quite  soon 
enough  to  start  trees  permanently  planted.'  In  the 
meantime  give  the  latter  a  thorough  rest,  not 
troubling  to  exclude  a  moderately  severe  frost. 

Pkotecting  Vine  borders. — Where  the  Vines 
carrying  the  latest  bunches  are  rooting  principally 
in  outside  borders,  these  latter  ought  to  be  covered 
with  either  shutters,  strips  of  galvanised  iron, 
spare  lights,  or  other  material  that  will  ward  o££ 
heavy  rains.  Grapes  not  keeping  well  when  the 
borders  are  badly  saturated.  Vines  that  are  to  be 
started  rather  early  ought  to  have  their  roots 
solely  or  principally  inside  the  house,  but  if  the 
front  walls  are  arched  or  the  roots  have  access  to 
an  outside  border,  that  is  where  they  will  mostly 
be  found.  Till  such  time,  therefore,  as  mild  hot- 
beds are  formed  on  these  outside  borders,  they 
ought  to  be  rather  heavily  covered  with  fresh 
leaves  kept  in  position  by  either  a  straw  thatching, 
boards,  or  shutters,  this  being  done  to  prevent  an 
undue  lowering  of  the  temperature.  In  the  case 
of  Vines  that  will  not  be  started  much  before  the 
end  of  February  there  is  no  necessity  for  covering 
these  with  either  manure,  leaves,  or  other  material, 
as  they  would  be  all  the  better  exposed  to  the 
sweetening  influences  of  frosts,  winds,  sunshine, 
and  rain.  If  a  thin  summer  mulch  of  manure 
has  been  left  on  the  borders,  surface  this  over 
with  newly-slaked  lime  and  lightly  fork  it  up. 
What  few  roots  are  damaged  by  this  or  are  in- 
jured by  frosts  will  be  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  improved  fertility  of  the  border.  All  ex- 
posed stems,  whether  or  not  forcing  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  should  be  carefully  protected  with  hay 
bands,  or  else  be  enclosed  in  boxes  large  enough 
to  hold  a  good  packing  of  dry  sawdust.  Frosts  do 
not  injure  the  stems  while  the  Vines  are  com- 
pletely at  rest,  but  would  quickly  rupture  the  sap 
vessels  directly  the  sap  commences  to  liquefy.  If 
done  now  there  will  then  be  no  risks  run.  It 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  that  quite  new  borders 
or  newly-added  widths  being  liable  to  become 
badly  saturated  should  be  covered  with  a  view  to 
warding  off  heavy  rainfall  as  much  as  possible. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — It  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  that  both  the  roots  and  plants  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  the  protection  of  glazed  lights, 
pits  or  frames  is  quite  uncalled  for.  Moreover,  if 
Strawberry  plants  are  so  protected,  they  are  very 
liable  to  become  infested  with  green-fly  and  red 
spider  and  not  unfrequently  are  kept  too  much  on 
the  dry  side  at  the  roots.  Instead  of  being  injured 
by  frosts,  the  plants  usually  flower  more  quickly 
and  strongly  after  being  well  frosted,  this  being 
especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  those  started 
extra  early.  Nor  do  heavy  rains  have  any  marked 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  plants,  always  provided 
worms  are  kept  out  of  the  pots  and  the  drain- 
age is  good.  At  the  same  time  if  glazed  lights 
can  be  spared,  these  may  well  be  placed  over  the 
plants  when  heavy  rains  are  imminent.  But  if  the 
plants  are  hardy,  the  pots  are  not,  or  at  any  rate 
they  crack  badly  if  the  soil  they  contain  expands 
considerably  by  the  action  of  frosts,  and  all  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  plunged  up  to  the  top  of  the  rims 
in  either  ashes  or  fresh  Oak  leaves,  packing  them 
as  closely  together  as  possible,  all  being  enclosed 
by  rough  frames.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
is  the  best  for  extra  early  forcing,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  start  a  batch  before  December,  the 
first  week  in  January  being  quite  early  enough  to 
commence  forcing  in  most  establishments.  Any 
that  have  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground  well 
furnished  with  fruit  in  various  sizes  ought  now  to 
have  the  benefit  of  gentle  heat,  the  shelves  at  the 
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back  of  well-ventilated  forcing  houses  suiting 
them  well.  The  fruit  presents  a  more  attractive 
appearance  and  ripens  the  more  surely  when  the 
clusters  are  raised  well  cle.ir  of  the  rim  of  the  pots 
by  the  aid  of  Birch  or  Hazel  crutches,  or  they 
may  be  lightly  staked  up. 

Fruit  tukes  in  tots.— These,  in  addition  to 
being  in  the  way  if  housed,  are  also  all  the  better 
for  the  more  thorough  rest  brought  about  by  keep- 
ing them  outside  till  the  time  arrives  for  starting 
them.  Stand  them  on  a  good  bed  of  fresh  ashes 
and  heavily  bank  over  the  pots  with  either  fresh 
stiawy  litter.  Bracken  or  leaves  faced  over  with 
strawy  litter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
sparrows  are  apt  to  help  themselves  to  fruit-buds, 
but  will  not  touch  them  if  they  are  kept  well 
coated  with  soot  and  lime-water  applied  through 
a  garden  syringe.  Peactical. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  VARICOSUM  ROGERSI. 

I  AM  asked  by  Joseph  Holniea  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  variety,  so  that  he  may  form 
some  idea  of  what  it  is  like,  as  so  many  people 
find  that  what  they  send  is  nothing  but  the 
specitrs.  This  fact  I  do  not  doubt.  If  "  J.  H." 
has  a  good  plant  of  the  species  now  in  flower, 
I  should  say  that  he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
it,  for  it  is  a  very  gay  and  showy  kind,  pro- 
ducing a  strong  spike  bearing  many  flowers  of 
a  fair  size  and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour. 
The  flowers  last  a  very  long  time  in  full  per- 
fection, but  in  size  the  individual  blooms  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  variety  Rogersi. 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  imported  a  great 
number  of  this  species  from  San  Paulo,  and 
there  were  many  fine  forms  amongst  the  plants, 
but  none  of  the  variety  Rogersi.  The  plant 
was  known  to  Lindley  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
but  not  in  a  living  state.  It  first  flowered 
some  long  time  after  its  discovery  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  and  it 
was  long  after  this  occurred  that  I  first  saw  the 
plant  blooming.  The  variety  originated  amongst 
some  imported  plants  in  the  garden  of  Dr. 
Rogers,  then  living  at  East  Grinstead,  in  Sussex, 
in  1868,  but  I  did  not  see  it  until  two  years 
later,  when  Dr.  Rogers'  plant  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
where  I  saw  it  flowering  in  a  hanging  basket. 
The  plant  carried  a  large  branching  spike, 
which  bore  170  flowers.  This  magnificent  spike 
made  quite  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  and 
I  have  only  seen  the  true  plant  once  since,  and 
that  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Woodall,  of 
Scarborough,  who  had  a  very  fine  form  of  it 
which  he  told  me  was  brought  from  the  garden 
of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  I  hope  the  plant 
is  still  in  his  keeping.  It  is  a  stout,  robust- 
growing  Orchid,  with  intense  deep  green  pseudo- 
bulbs,  which  are  deeply  furrowed  towards  the 
top,  where  they  are  stained  with  flakes  of 
black.  The  leaves,  in  pairs  from  the  apex  and 
about  1  foot  in  length,  are  strap-shaped,  of  a 
deep  green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  paler  be- 
neath. The  spike  springs  from  the  side  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  at  its  base  and  becomes  much 
branched.  Each  flower  measures  nearly  2^  in. 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  small,  the 
lip  large  and  flat,  having  three  deep  clefts  or 
notches  in  front.  The  colour  is  bright  clear 
yellow,  with,  at  the  base,  a  few  cross  bars  of 
reddish  brown,  which  in  this  variety  are  very 
small.  The  plant  enjoys  a  tolerably  warm 
temperature  and  should  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  which  in  the  winter  montlis  will  fall  to 
about  55°  at  night,  rising  to  00°  and  ()5°  in  the 
daytime.     In  the  summer  season  it  may  be  re- 


moved to  the  warm  end  of  the  cool  house. 
At  this  time  it  enjoys  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  even  when  at  rest,  in  spite 
of  its  stout  bulbs,  which  might  lead  one  to 
infer  that  it  would  withstand  drought  un- 
harmed, it  likes  to  be  kept  fairly  moist.  After 
flowering,  if  the  growths  have  not  made  a  start, 
I  would  advise  its  removal  to  the  cool  house. 
If,  however,  the  shoots  have  begun  to  push, 
allow  it  to  remain  in  tho  Cattleya  hou.sc. 
Drain  well  and  pot  in  a  mixture  of  good 
brown  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  pressing 
it  down  firmly  so  .as  to  make  a  good  hold  for 
the  roots,  ]for  I  think  many  Orchids  are  lost 
through  bad  potting. 

Wm.  Huon  OowEK. 


Dendro'bium  Fhalsenopsis  Broomeanum. 

— Flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  come  to  hand 
from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno.  They  are  of 
large  size,  measuring  some  4  inches  across,  with 
broad  sepals  and  petals.  The  ground  colour  is 
white,  the  petals  tipped  with  crimson-lake ;  lip 
large.  The  front  lobe  has  a  ground  colour  of  rosy 
carmine,  streaked  with  crimson-lake.  It  is  a 
superb  flower.  Another  form  marked  B  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  the  tvpioal  form  of  the  species. 
W.  G. 

Orchids  at  autumn  sh.0W3. — Although  Chry- 
santhemums are  the  chief  features  at  this  season, 
a  few  good  Orchids  afford  a  charming  variety.  I 
have  been  struck  with  this  just  recently  both  at  a 
suburban  and  a  country  exhibition.  At  both  of 
these  gatherings  there  were  some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  Orchids  in  season.  These  were  in  the 
one  case  shown  as  individual  specimens,  whilst  in 
the  other  they  were  arranged  in  groups.  The  latter 
was  certainly  the  most  commendable  method,  but 
of  course  it  took  a  few  more  plants,  whilst  small 
ones  could  be  «sed  to  good  advantage.  In  the 
other  the  various  competing  exhibits  were  rather 
too  uneven  in  size,  although  in  each  case  excellent. 
The  groups  also  possessed  a  finish  that  the  others 
did  not  by  reason  of  the  addition  of  small  Ferns 
and  other  suitable  decorative  material.  Another 
fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  one  which 
is  favourable  to  the  grouping,  is  that  small  plants 
can  be  carried  securely  in  boxes,  which  is  far 
better  than  letting  them  be  exposed  during  transit 
in  a  covered  van.  Not  only  as  plants  were  Orchids 
shown  in  these  instances,  but  they  also  entered 
into  floral  arrangements,  as  for  bouquets,'stands  for 
the  table,  &o.,  and  with  good  eflfect.  Fortunately 
for  those  who  reside  within  the  fog  radius,  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  visitation  this  autumn  of  any 
material  consequence.  Orchid  growers  can  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  this  fact. — H. 

Cattleya  labiata. — Mr.  Broome  sends  me  three 
excellent  forms  of  this  from  recently  imported 
plants.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  excellent 
colour,  especially  those  marked  1  and  2.  I  think 
No.  1  is  the  best  in  colour,  but  it  is  not  the  best 
shaped  flower,  having  somewhat  small  petals. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  remarkably  rich  in 
colour. — H.  G. 

I  have  a  great  number  of  blooms  of  this 

line  old  species  for  au  opinion,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  that  everyone  is  proud  of  having 
such  beautiful  flowers  so  near  the  end  of  the 
year.  Even  poor  forms  are  valuable  at  this  season. 
Those  who  prefer  pale  forms  having  much  siuii- 
larity  to  the  GaskeUiana  type  would  be  well  satis- 
lied  with  the  flowers  sent  by  Thos.  Malcomb.  The 
Hon.  Miss  Winn,  however,  sends  the  second  bloom 
of  a  beautiful  dark  coloured  variety,  the  front  lobe 
being  very  rich  and  heavily  coloured,  which  is  the 
part  that  J.  Barclay's  flowers  appear  most  deficient 
in.  In  the  flower  received  from  J.  Meston  the 
sepals  and  petals  have  a  rather  deep  shading  of 
rosy  lilac,  and  the  lip  is  poorly  marked.  It  is  a 
somewhat  poor  form,  certainly  very  inferior  to  the 
variety  Sandera3,  and  not  at  all  like  it.  J.  Chees- 
m.'ui  sends  three  flowers,  of  whieh  one  only, 
marked  No.  2,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  has  large 
and  broad  sepals  and  petals  of  a  dark  rosy  purple, 


and  a  very  deep  coloured  lip,  but  not  so  rich  as  in 
the  flower  sent  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Winn. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya    aurea    Statteriana.— From    Mr. 

Wheatly,  of  Ringmore,  I^evon,  comes  a  flower  of 
this  chaste  and  lovely  variety,  which  is  figured  in 
the  "Orchid  Album,"  t.  4r,8.  It  has  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals,  and  the  large  lip  intense  deep 
crimson-magenta,  having  a  velvety  appearance. 
Mr.  Kolfe  says  in  the  "  Orchid  Keview  "  that  this 
plant  is  figured  in  the  "  Lindenia"  as  C.  Hardyana 
Statteriana,  and  suggests  that  it  is  a  natural  cross 
between  that  plant  and  C.  aurea.  From  this 
opinion  I  differ,  as  the  j  lant  now  under  considera- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  any  of  the  characters 
of  C.  Hardyana,  which  again  is  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  autumn-blooming 
C.ittleyas.  Mr.  Wheatly  bought  it  for  C.  Dowiana. 
— G. 

Cattleya  aurea  and  others. — A  flower  of  this 
kind  comes  from  Mr.  Wheatly;  it  was  past  its  best 
upon  arrival.  Some  people  complain  that  it  is  a 
t-hy  bloomer,  but  Mr.  Wheatly  says  his  plant  made 
four  bulbs  from  its  two  leading  growths,  and  all 
produced  flowers  wi'hin  a  month,  so  that  no  one 
can  say  that  it  is  shy  flowering.  The  same  per- 
son also  sends  me  a  flower  of  C.  maxima,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  good  variety,  but  it 
was  too  far  gone  for  me  to  form  an  opinion.  A 
very  nice  flower  of  C.  Inbiata  was  also  sent.  The 
colour  of  this  was  very  good,  but  it  is  the  form 
which  I  recognise  as  C.  labiata  Warocqueana.  A 
very  fine  form  of  C.  gigas  was  also  sent. — W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHID&. 

Iiselias  from  Down  House.— Mr.  Denny  sends 
mo  two  varieties  of  a  La-liii  which  he  says  were  bought 
for  L.  niajalis,  but  which  ilo  not  resemble  that  species 
in  tie  least.  They  appear  to  be  quite  new,  but  I  should 
much  like  to  see  them  again. — H. 

Eendrobium  Fhalsenopsis  Schrcederia- 
num. — The  more  one  sees  of  this  variety  the  more  one 
must  aJrairo  it,  A  very  nice  lot  of  blooms  carne  to 
hand  tho  other  day  from  Mr.  Harris,  Bowden  House, 
Calno.  They  wore  principally  light  coloured  forma 
with  richly  coloured  lips.  There  was  also  included  a 
fine  broad-petalled  form  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana, 
which  is  about  the  brightest  and  darkest  variety  that 
I  have  ever  noted. — C. 

Saccolabium  Blamei  majiis.— J.  Harding 
sends  me  a  fine  spike  of  this  plant  under  the 
name  of  S.  guttatum.  The  spike  sent  measures 
18  inches  in  length,  the  flowers  waxy  and  thickly 
set,  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  faintly  dotted 
with  pale  rose,  the  recurved  lip  being  rosy  magenta. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  pendent  spike. — G., 
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THE  ANDROSACES. 

The  genus  Androsace  (of  Linui-Bus),  which  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  the  Priraulaceas,  is  the 
most  alpine  and  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
genera  of  plants  that  are  found  growing  on 
mountains.  It  comprises  a  number  of  plants 
which  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the 
alpine  flora,  properly  so  called,  and  represents 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  lofty 
summits,  at  least  so  far  as  the  perennial  spe- 
cies, tho  only  ones  to  which  I  am  now  refer- 
ring, are  concerned.  It  is  tho  true  "  P'lowering 
Moss  " — the  quintessence  of  everj'thing  brilliant 
and  beautiful  that  is  found  in  the  flora  of  the 
high  mountain  ranges.  It  is,  indeed,  essen- 
tially a  mountain  genus,  and  more  especially  a 
European  one,  iiotwitlistanding  the  fact  that 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia  are  the  native 
homo  of  a  much  larger  number  of  species  of 
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Androsace  than  that  which  is  found  on  our 
Alps  ;  but  aa  the  number  of  those  Asiatic  spe- 
cies which  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation 
is  very  limited,  it  is  true  to  say,  from  a  horti- 
cultural point  of  view  (from  which  I  am  now 
writing),  that  this  genus  is  chiefly  a  European 
one.  The  chain  of  the  Alps  and  that  of  the 
Jura  present  to  us  twenty  endemic  species, 
that  is,  species  which  are  peculiar  to  the  soil 
which  produces  them,  and  are  the  true  daughters 
of  these  mountains.  The  Pyrenees  afl'ord  four 
species  which  are  exclusively  confined  to  that 
chain.  In  the  Caucasus  also  four  species  are 
found  and  the  same  number  in  Siberia.  Lastly, 
nearly  thirty  species  have  their  habitat  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  province  of  Yunnan  and  the 
mountains  of  other  parts  of  China. 

From  a  cultural  point  of  view,  the  genus  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  (l)the  open-soil 
kinds,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  pastures  or 
on  turfy  or  rocky  declivities,  and  (2)  the  rock 
species,  which  are  found  only  in  clefts  of  rocks. 
Of  the  first-named  of  these  two  classes,  the  fol- 
lowiug  species  are  in  cultivation  :  — 

Androsace  carnea,  L.  (A.  Halleri,  Gmel. ; 
Aretia  Halleri,  L). — A  native  of  the  alpine  region 
of  the  granitic  Alps,  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees  at  an  altitude  of  2000 
metres  to  2500  metres.  A  dwarf  and  cajspitose 
plant,  compo.sed  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
loosely- formed  rosettes  of  linear-acute  leaves,  which 
are  slightly  glaucescent  and  fringed  with  very 
short  hairs ;  stems  erect,  from  2  inches  to  over  3 
inches  in  height,  each  bearing  at  its  extremity  a 
small  umbel  of  flesh-pink  flowers  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  It  likes  a  siliceous  soil  and  should 
be  planted  in  heath-soil  or  peat,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  sand  that  has  no  lime  in  it,  on  rock- 
work  in  a  position  half  exposed  to  the  sun.  Multi 
plied  only  by  sowing  the  seed. 

A.  CnAM^EjASME  (Willd.).— A  native  of  the  pas- 
tures of  the  calcareous  Alps  at  an  altitude  between 
1500  mfetres  and  2500  metres,  and  also  of  the  Atlas 
range,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  arctic  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  Eastern 
Thibet  it  has  been  found  on  lofty  mountain  sum- 
mits at  an  altitude  of  4000  metres  to  1500  metres. 
A  small  plant  with  a  branching  root-stock  and 
ciliated  leaves  disposed  in  spreading  rosettes.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  a  light  yellow  disc  at  the 
throat,  which  changes  to  a  bright  pink  colour  and 
increases  in  width  after  the  fertilisation  of  the 
flower  has  taken  place.  They  are  borne  in  a  small 
umbel  of  three  to  six  flowers  on  stems  from  2 
inches  to  over  3  inches  high  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  This  plant  does  well  under  the 
same  culture  as  the  preceding  one,  except  that  it 
requires  some  lime  in  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted.  Multiplied  by  offsets  or  by  sowing  the 
seed. 

A.  FOLIOSA  (Duby.). — A  native  of  the  rocky  pas- 
tures of  the  Western  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of 
3000  metres  to  4000  metres.  Leaves  large,  ciliated 
at  the  margin,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  leaves 
of  Daisies  ;  in  autumn  they  turn  red,  like  the  leaves 
of  the  wild  Vine.  Flowers  large,  of  a  light  pink  or 
lilac  colour,  and  borne  in  an  umbel  on  stems  from 
4  inches  to  8  inches  high  in  May  and  August. 
Eockwork,  in  deep  soil,  composted  of  leaf -soil,  loam, 
and  sand,  in  a  position  half  shaded  from  the  sun. 
Multiplied  by  division  of  the  tufts,  or  from  cuttings, 
or  seed,  when  any  is  produced,  which  rarely  occurs 
with  us. 

A.  LACTBA,  L.  (A.  pauciflora,  Vill.). — A  native  of 
the  calcareous  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  Jura,  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  at  .nn  altitude  of  1000 
metres  to  1500  metres.  Leaves  deep  green, 
glistening,  disposed  in  pleasicg  rosettes.  Flowers 
large,  pure  white,  with  a  yellow  disc  at  the  throat, 
and  borne  in  a  broad,  loose  umbel  of  five  or  six 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  This  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cies that  are  easily  grown.  Rockwork,  in  light  cal- 
careous soil,  and  either  fully  or  half  exposed  to  the 
sun.     Multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed. 

A.  Laggeri  (Huet.).— a  native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
at  an  altitude  of  1800  metres  to  2400  metres.    The 


prettiest  of  early  spring  plants,  this  is  of  a  tufty 
ciEspitoje  habit  of  growth,  with  very  narrow  (al- 
most aciculate)  lanceolate  leaves,  arranged  very 
closely  together,  and  forming  a  very  fine  turf-like 
clump  of  a  cheerful  green  colour.  Flowers  of  a 
bright  pink  colour,  borne  in  a  small  umbel  of  three 
to  five  flowers,  which  are  sessile  before  fertilisation 
takes  place,  after  which  the  flower- stalks  com- 
mence to  grow  and  increase  in  length  as  the 
flowers  advance  in  age.  In  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April  the  tuft  is  literally  covered  with 
flowers.  Rockwork,  in  the  full  sun.  Soil,  the 
same  as  for  A.  carnea.  Multiplied  by  sowing  the 
seed. 

A.  LANUGINOSA  (Wall.).—  A  native  of  the 
Western  Himalayas,  at  an  altitude  of  2000  metres 
to  3O0O  metres,  where  it  covers  large  areas  of 
rocks.  A  trailing  plant  with  branching,  creeping 
stems,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  furnished  with 
alternate  sessile  leaves  disposed  in  rosettes  at 
every  branch  of  the  stem.  The  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  long  silky  hairs,  which  impart  to  it 
a  very  singular  satiny  aspect.  Flowers  of  a  violet 
colour  with  a  bright  pink  disc  in  the  centre,  dis- 
posed in  closely-set  umbels  of  twelve  to  twenty 
flowers  in  each  umbel,  and  borne  on  a  stalk  4 
inches  to  4J  inches  high.  The  plant  flowers  from 
May  to  November,  and  forms  broad  silvery  tufts 
which  have  a  very  fine  effect.  Rockwork  or  in  the 
open  ground,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Multi- 
plied from  cuttings  struck  in  a  cool  frame  in 
August.  A.  oculata  (Hort.)  is  a  variety  of  this 
species,  with  a  more  slender  habit  and  pale  lilac, 
almost  white  flowers.     Same  treatment. 

A.  OBTUSIFOLIA,  All.  (A.  brevifolia,  Vill.).— A 
native  of  dry,  rocky  pastures  on  the  Alps  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  1700  metres 
to  2300  metres.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  fringed 
with  very  short  hairs.  Flowers  white,  with  a 
light  pink  disc  in  the  centre,  disposed  in  a  small 
corymb  of  four  to  six  flowers,  and  borne  on  a 
slender  stem  2  inches  to  4  inches  high  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Rockwork,  in  heath- 
soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Multiplied  by 
sowing  the  seed. 

A.  ROTUNDiFOLiA,  Haidw.  (A.  incisa,Wall.).— A 
native  ot  the  alpine  regions  of  Nepaul,  and  a 
curious  species,  forming  a  dwarf  caaspitose  tuft 
with  orbicular,  incised  leaves  resembling  those  of 
Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  but  of  smaller  size.  Flowers 
small,  of  a  lilac-pink  colour,  and  disposed  in  a 
dense  umbel  of  no  great  size.  This  species  is 
grown  at  Kew  and  by  some  amateurs  in  England. 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  growing  it  here,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  grown  anywhere  else  on  the 
Continent. 

A.  SARMENTOSA  (Wall.).— A  native  of  the  sub- 
alpine  districts  of  Cashmere,  Sikkim,  and  Nepaul. 
A  stoloniferous,  creeping  plant,  distinguishable 
from  A.  lanuginosa  by  its  very  slender,  bare  stems 
and  its  velvety-tomentose  leaves,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  broad  rosettes  at  the  divisional  parts  of 
the  stems.  Flowers  lilac,  in  handsome  umbels, 
and  blooming  from  May  to  August.  Rockwork, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Multiplied  by  offsets. 
We  cultivate  in  our  alpine  garden  here,  under  the 
name  of  Androsace  Chumbyi,  a  superb  variety  of 
this  species,  which  might  well  be  considered  a 
distinct  type.  This  is  not  a  creeping  plant,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  it  is  very  slightly  so.  Its 
foliage  is  much  more  velvety,  and  its  flowers  are 
of  larger  size  and  of  a  fine  carmine  colour.  Rock- 
work, fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

A.  SEMPERVIVOIDES  (Jacquemont).— A  native 
of  Western  Thibet  at  an  altitude  of  2000  metres  to 
3000  metres.  This  is  a  remarkable  species,  coming 
very  close  to  A.  sarmentosa,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  resemblance  to  dry  cones  which  is 
presented  by  its  rosettes,  the  leaves  of  which  curl 
up,  much  like  those  of  Sempervivum  arachnoideum. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and 
bloom  in  May  and  June.  Culture  and  propagation 
the  same  as  for  A.  sarmentosa. 

A.  STEIGILLOSA  (Franchet).— A  native  of  Yun- 
nan. A  singular-looking  plant  recently  introduced 
into  cultivation,  with  narrow,  rigid,  spinescent 
leaves,  forming  a  closely- set  rosette,  from  which  is 


produced  a  fine  umbel  of  pink  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May.  It  is  not  a  stoloniferous  species  and  is 
multiplied  by  offsets  (when  it  affords  any)  or  by 
sowing  the  seed.  Rockwork,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  soil  should  be  rich  in  humus,  but  well 
drained. 

A,  viLLOSA,  L.  (A.  capitata,  Willd.). — A  native 
of  the  rocky  and  calcareous  declivities  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Alps  at  an  altitude  of  1000 
metres  to  2000  metres ;  also  found  on  the  Jura, 
Pyrenees,  Apennines,  Carpathian  Mountains,  the 
Caucasus  and  in  the  East  and  Siberia.  A  plant 
with  a  branching  root-stock,  beating  almost  globu- 
lar rosettes  formed  of  velvety  silky  leaves,  from 
which  spring  the  flower-stalks,  2  inches  or  less  in 
height,  each  bearing  three  to  five  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  soft  pink  colour  on  the  outside  and  pure 
white  within,  with  a  pink  disc  at  the  throat. 
Blooms  in  AprQ  and  May.  Rockwork,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Requires  lime  in  the  soil,  like 
A.  Chamajjasme.  Multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed. 
A.  arachnoidea  (Delia  Torre)  is  a  variety  that  is 
still  more  velvety  than  A.  villosa. 

Of  the  second  class  (that  of  the  rock  species), 
the  following  are  in  cultivation  : — 

A.  CHAErENTiERi,  Heer  (Aretia  brevis,Hegeh.). 
— A  native  of  the  bare  and  arid  summits  of  the 
granitic  Alps  which  tower  above  Lake  Como.  It 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  flora  of  Italy,  as  it 
has  never  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  presents  a  well-marked  type,  being  of 
csespitose  and  thick-set  habit  of  growth,  with  small, 
imbricated,  obtuse,  pubescent  leaves,  forming 
small,  closely-set  rosettes.  Flowers  almost  sessile, 
ot  a  very  bright  carmine  pink  colour  and  borne  on 
short,  slender,  dark  brown  stalks.  Blooms  in 
April.  In  the  clefts  of  a  rockwork  (not  limestone), 
half  exposed  to  the  sun  and  in  a  perpendicular 
position.     Multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed. 

A.  CILIA TA,  D.C.— A  native  of  the  Upper  Pyre- 
nees, of  cajspitose  habit,  forming  small  dense  tufts. 
Leaves  of  a  dull  deep  green  colour,  fringed  at  the 
margin  and  disposed  in  rosettes.  Flowers  large, 
white,  absolutely  sessile.  Blooms  in  April  and 
May.     Culture,  the  same  as  for  A.  Charpentieri. 

A.  CYLINDRICA,  D.C.  (A.  frutescens.  Lap.).— A 
native  of  calcareous  rocks  in  Oule  de  Marbore, 
Upper  Pyrenees.  A  caBspitose  plant,  forming  a 
small,  closely-set  tuft,  with  small  leaves,  which 
are  covered  densely  with  hairs  and  are  imbricated 
and  pressed  closely  together,  so  as  to  form  small 
cylinders,  from  the  top  of  which  are  produced  in 
April  and  May  the  white  and  sessile  flowers.  It 
should  be  planted,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  tlie 
clefts  of  calcareous  rockwork.  Multiplied  by  sow- 
ing the  seed. 

A.  GLACiALis,  Hoppe  (A.  pennina.  Gaud.). — A 
native  of  the  high  granitic  Alps  at  an  altitude  of 
2000  metres  to  3000  metres.  This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  alpine  flowers,  and  no  one  who  has 
seen  it  in  bloom  in  the  sunshine  on  the  heights, 
where  it  glows  with  an  unequalled  lustre,  can  ever 
forget  it.  The  plant  forms  a  loose,  flat,  spreading 
tuft,  with  branches  short  or  elongated,  bearing 
small,  ciliated,  pubescent  leaves.  In  spring  the  tuft 
is  so  completely  covered  with  flowers  of  the 
brightest  pink  (changing  afterwards  to  pure  white), 
that  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  foliage.  Rockwork, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  a  porous  cleft  where 
some  small  fragments  of  granite  can  be  introduced 
into  the  soil  and  which  will  be  thoroughly  drained. 
Blooms  in  March  and  April.  Multiplied  by  sowing 
the  seed. 

A.  Hausmanni  (Leyb.). — A  native  of  the  Dolo- 
mites and  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  at  an  altitude  of 
2000  metres  to  2500  metres.  This  species  is  distin- 
guished from  A.  helvetica  by  its  soft  pink-coloured 
flowers,  and  by  its  habit  ot  growth  being  not  so 
thick-set.    Same  culture. 

A.  Hebei  (Hegehch.).— a  native  of  the  Martin- 
stosh,  at  an  altitude  of  2300  mfetres  to  2600 
mfetres.  This  should  be  set  down  as  a  hybrid  be- 
tween A.  helvetica  and  A.  glacialis.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  the  habit  ot  the 
plant  is  intermediate  between  that  of  A.  helvetica 
and  that  of  A.  glacialis. 

A.  HELVETICA,  Gaud.  (A.  bryoides,  D.C.).— A  na- 
tive of  the  calcareous  districts  of  the  Alps,  at  an 
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altiturle  of  2000  met.res  fo  aoOO  metres.  It  is  also 
found  on  the  Carpatliian  Mountains.  A  plant  with 
a  very  branching  root-stocli,  forming  a  dense 
compact  tuft  lilie  a  hcmi.spherical  pincushion  or 
pad,  U  inches  or  less  in  height.  Leaves  small, 
white,  downy,  imbricated,  and  pressed  closely 
together.  In  April  and  May  the  tuft  is  entirely 
covered  with  the  white  sessile  flowers,  which  are 
often  set  so  closely  together  that  the  foliage  is 
quite  hidden  from  view.  Rockwork,  fully  or  half 
exposed  to  the  sun,  in  clefts  of  calcareous  rocks. 
Multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed. 

A.  iMiiiiiCAT.v,  Lam.  (A.  argentea,  Gjertn.).— A 
native  of  tlie  Western  Alps,  at  an  altitude  of  200O 
metres  to  iSOOO  mitres  ;  also  found  on  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Spanish  Sierras.  This  differs  from  the 
preceding  species  in  having  narrower  leaves,  which 
are  covered  with  starry  silvery-white  hairs,  in 
having  a  bright  pink  centre  in  its  white  flowers, 
and  in  forming  denser  or  more  closely-set  tufts  of 
foliaKe.  Rockwork,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  clefts 
of  granitic  rocks.     Multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed. 

A.  I'UBESCENS,  D.C.  (A.  alpina,  Lam.).— A  native 
of  the  calcareous  Alps,  at  an  altitude  of  2000 
metres  to  3000  metres ;  it  is  also  found  on  the 
Pyrenees.  Forms  a  small  dense  tuft  of  pubescent 
leaves,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  A.  helvetica, 
but  are  similarly  arranged  in  closely-set  rosettes, 
and  turn  brown  or  red  in  autumn.  Flowers  pure 
white,  sessile.  Blooms  in  April  and  May.  Rock- 
work, in  clefts  of  calcareous  rocks.  Multiplied  by 
sowing  the  seed. 

A.  PYRBNAICA,  Lam.  (Aretia  pyrenaica,  Leye). — 
A  charming  species  found  on  the  Central  Pyrenees, 
and  in  its  white  flowers  and  pubescent,  glaucous 
foliage  resembling  A.  imbricata,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  distinct.     Same  culture. 

A.  ViTALiANA,  Wild.  (Primula  Vitaliana,  L. ; 
Gregoria  Vitaliana,  Duby.). — A  native  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Spanish  Sierras.  A 
handsome,  cfcspitose,  stoloniferous  plant  with 
silvery-grey  foliage  composed  of  narrow-acute 
leaves,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitish  meal  or 
pjwder.  Flowers  solitary,  sessile,  tubular,  and  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  Blooms  in  March  and 
April.  Rockwork,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  in 
soil  composed  of  heath-soil  mixed  with  small 
pieces  of  broken  flints.  Multiplied  by  sowing  the 
seed  or  by  dividing  the  tufts. 

A.  WuLFENiANA,  Sieb.  (Primula  Pacheri,  Leyb.). 
— A  rare  species,  found  on  the  granitic  Alps  of  the 
Tyrol  and  of  Carinthia,  at  an  altitude  of  2:j00 
mitres  to  2r.00  metres.  The  tuft  which  it  forms 
is  not  so  dense  as  that  of  either  A.  helvetica  or  A. 
pnbescens  (both  of  which,  however,  it  resembles), 
but  is  loosely  set.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
pink  colour,  have  very  short  stalks,  but  are  not 
tes.^ile,  and  the  leaves  are  covered  with  divided 
hairs.  It  blooms  in  April  and  May.  Rockwork, 
half  exposed  to  the  sun.  Multiplied  by  sowing 
the  seed. 

All  the  Androsaces  of  this  second  section, 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  which  are  the 
closely-set  and  constricted  habit  of  growth  of 
their  tufts  and  their  sessile  or  almost  stemless 
flowers,  belong  to  the  flora  of  the  Upper  Alps 
or  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  are  found  no- 
where else  except  on  the  Spanish  and  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  Nearly  all  of  them  should 
be  planted  in  a  vertical  or  perpendicular  posi- 
tion on  a  rockwork  and  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  an  excess  of  moisture.  In  the 
wild  state  they  are  never  found  on  declivities 
which  have  a  northern  aspect  nor  in  open 
grassy  ground,  but  invariably  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  (often  very  hard  ones)  or  in  rocky  debris. 
This  must  be  remembered  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  acclimatise  them.  In  our  alpine 
garden  here  we  raise  them  from  seed,  but  we 
have  never  succeeded  in  propagating  them  by 
dividing  the  tufts,  so  that  we  are  of  necessity 
obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  Nature's  one 
and  only  mode  of  increa.sing  the  number  of 
these  plants.  —  Hesui  Courevox,  in  Hevue 
UortU-vle. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
It.'  any  alterations  are  contemplated  in  the  flower 
garden  necessitating  a  certain  amount  of  ground- 
work, it  is  well  to  put  this  in  hand  at  once,  so  that 
not  much  remains  to  be  done  after  the  new  year. 
Taking  an  average  of  the  seasons  for  some  years 
past,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  hard  wea- 
ther is  experienced  after  the  new  year,  and  given 
tour  or  live  weeks'  hard  frost  from  that  date,  it  is 
easy  to  realise  that  ground  work  left  entirely  until 
the  break  up  of  the  severe  weather  has  a  great 
chance  of  being  still  in  hand,  when,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  ordinary  work,  it  becomes  a  decided 
nuisance.  If  there  is  on  any  lawns  eitlier 
large  or  small  too  great  a  number  of  beds, 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  Grass, 
a  great  improvement  can  be  made  by  the  turfing 
up  of  and  the  enlargement  of  others,  an  improve- 
ment which  will  be  the  more  noticeable  when  the 
beds  are  planted,  as  so  much  better  an  effect  can 
be  produced  from  a  limited  number  of  beds  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  than  from  a  multitude  of  tiny 
ones.  Again,  the  character  of  a  flower  garden  can 
often  be  wonderfully  improved  by  the  judicious 
weeding  out  of  ornamental  conifera;  where  these 
were  planted  somewhat  thickly  and  are  now  as- 
suming rather  large  proportions,  blocking  out  views 
that  would  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
and  giving  a  heavy  tone  to  the  surroundings.  This 
style  was  greatly  in  vogue  some  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  although  the  majority  of  trees 
planted  may  have  been  of  fairly  graceful  habit 
and  immeasurably  superior  to  the  formal  hedges 
and  clipped  monstrosities  dating  much  further 
back,  yet  their  density  of  foliage  where  they  were 
used  to  excess  has  imparted  a  sameness  and  a 
heaviness  that  are  the  reverse  of  pleasing.  Thin 
them  out  by  all  means,  leaving  just  one  here  and 
there  in  a  suitable  position,  and  give  variety  and 
brightness  by  the  substitution  of  the  best  of  the 
flowering  shrubs. 

Staevvorts. — On  heavy  holding  land  where 
they  had  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil  and  the  growth 
was  well  sustained,  these  favourite  autumn  flowers 
arc  perhaps  still  in  their  beauty,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  places  they  have  had  a  short  life.  Several 
late  flowering  varieties  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion furnished  us  with  a  nice  lot  of  cut  blooms  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month,  but  I  am  very  doubt- 
ful if  a  single  sort  will  be  left  this  year  at  that 
date.  The  early  decay  will  at  least  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  a  correspondingly  early  lifting,  division 
and  replanting  where  necessary — another  piece  of 
flower  garden  work  that  may  be  seen  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  stalks  of  the  tallest  Starworts  and 
hardy  Fechsias  make  excellent  little  sticks  not 
only  for  the  summer  laying  in  of  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  Morello  Cherry  shoots,  but  also  for  staking  a 
number  of  small  things  requiring  a  minimum  of 
support,  such  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Free- 
sias,  Anomathecas,  some  of  the  more  weakly  Achi- 
menes  and  Gloxinias,  and  may  be  saved  for  that 
purpose.  Stored  away  in  a  dry  place  they  afford 
work  for  wet  weather  in  trimming  and  tying  them 
up  into  different  lengths  and  sizes.  Dahlias  came 
abruptly  to  an  end.  They  were  hardly  better  at  any 
time  through  the  season  than  on  Sunday,  Oct.  29, 
but  the  following  morning  found  them  blackened 
and  destroyed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  lifting  to 
see  that  the  labels  are  securely  fastened  to  stem  or 
tuber,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  another 
season  if  a  special  effect  is  required  at  a  given 
spot  with  any  particular  colour. 

Wall  plants.— Mention  made  in  a  recent  note 
of  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  reminds  me  that 
it  was  included  in  a  short  list  of  wall  plants  re- 
commended the  other  day,  the  others  being  Cy- 
donia  japonica  var.  rosea  and  var.  alba,  Spira;a 
prunifolia  fl.-pl.,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  the 
silver  v.ariegated  Buckthorn  (Rh.amnus  Alatemus). 
With  the  strong  demand  for  flowers  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  I  think  we  might  with  advantage 
utilise  every  available  bit  of  wall  for  some  of  our 
best  plants.  They  are  in  their  respective  seasons 
a  most  beautiful  and  attractive  feature  of  the  gar- 
den. The  double  -  flowering  Deutzia  sc.abra  or 
cretica,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  accommodates 
itself  very  well  to  a  wall,  and  is  as  good  for  button- 


hole purposes  as  the  above-named  double  Spirsea  is 
for  sprays.  This  Spiraea,  too,  is  very  beautiful  in 
wreaths  and  crosses  introduced  thinly  among 
bright-coloured  foliage.  In  buying  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  large-flowered  variety.  The  variegated  form  of 
Rhamnus  Alaternus  is  seldom  met  with  except  in 
old  gardens,  and  yet  it  is  about  the  best  wall  plant 
of  its  kind  we  have.  Very  bright  and  with  the 
variegation  well  defined  on  every  leaf,  especially 
when  growing  in  a  warm  light  soil,  it  makes  a  nice 
break  in  the  many  different  shades  of  green  fur- 
nished by  other  wall  plants,  and  is  also  available 
for  cutting  at  all  seasons  if  foliage  of  that  kind  is 
required. 

Where  one  of  the  objects  in  the  acquisition  of 
more  herbaceous  plants  is  a  largely  increased  and 
continued  supply  of  cut  flowers,  it  may  be  well  to 
advise  those  who  have  to  cater  for  special  times 
and  purposes  that  now  is  the  time  to  plant  for  that 
purpose.  If  white  flowers  are  in  great  request, 
one  cannot  well  have  too  many  ;  Aimfie  Vibert, 
Anna  Maria  de  Montravel  and  Paquerette  Roses, 
white  Pyretbrums  Aphrodite  and  Mont  Blanc  are 
especially  good,  the  white  Everlasting  Pea,  the 
lovely  new  variety  of  Achillea  ptarmica,  the  old 
white  Clove  Carnations  and  the  gem  of  the  Spiraeas 
— palmata  alba.  Again,  if  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  Easter  (and  that  festival  falls  somewhat  early 
in  the  year),  the  gardener  is  often  at  a  loss  which 
way  to  turn  for  flowers  unless  he  has  anticipated 
the  demand  by  filling  nooks  and  corners  of  lawns 
and  many  likely  places  in  the  pleasure  ground  with 
Daffodils.  Given  a  fair  variety  in  the  trumpet  and 
star  sections,  one  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  a  basket 
of  outdoor  flowers  from  early  in  February  onwards 
through  March  and  April.  So  far  as  the  herba- 
ceous borders  are  concerned,  the  aim  in  planting 
should  be  to  always  have  something  to  look  at  and, 
if  necessary,  to  cut,  and  with  judicious  planting 
there  is,  fortunately,  but  a  very  brief  season  when 
these  borders  are  quite  destitute  of  flower.  Those 
who  were  early  with  their  Viola  cuttings  and 
shifted  them  so  soon  as  struck  into  required  sites 
are  now  getting  quite  a  nice  display  of  flower,  and 
very  fine  autumnal  blooms  these  early  cuttings  will 
give,  far  better  than  were  obtainable  through  the 
hot  summer  months.  A  group  consisting  of  Coun- 
tess of  Hopetoun,  Crimson  King  and  William  Niel 
is  just  now  quite  a  bright  feature  of  the  garden. 

Claremont.  E.  Btjbebll. 


Dahlia  Glare  of  the  Garden. — This  is  some- 
times called  Fire  King,  but  whatever  its  name,  it 
is  a  very  brilliant  variety  for  massing  in  the  gar- 
den. It  is  quite  dwarf,  exceptionally  free,  and  the 
small,  neat  flowers  are  brilliant  scarlet  in  colour. 

Gypsophila  muralis. — This  is  a  very  graceful 
annual  for  rockwork,  edgings,  or  any  place  where 
slender  growth  is  desired.  It  grows  aboutSinchfs 
high,  has  a  spreading  habit,  and  bears  in  quantity 
flowers  of  a  soft  pink  colour.  The  flowers  might 
be  found  very  useful  for  cutting  to  arrange  wii  h 
other  things  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
perennial  kind  G.  paniculata.  It  is  quite  as  elegant, 
but  has  much  larger  flowers. 

Hartynia  fragrans  and  M.  lutsa. — These 
Brazilian  annuals  are  so  much  like  Gloxinias,  that 
anyone  seeing  them  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to 
think  they  look  rather  out  of  place  in  the  open 
ground.  They  are  fine  things,  however,  for  sunny 
borders  with  warm  soil,  large  in  leaf,  showy  and 
striking  in  blossom,  and  the  flowers  are  followed 
by  curious  horned  fruits  or  seed-pods.  M.  fragrans 
has  been  blooming  lately  upon  plants  the  seed  of 
which  was  sown  in  the  open  ground.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  showy,  of  a  deep  crimson-purple  col- 
our and  possessed  of  a  slight  scent.  It  grows 
about  18  .inches  high.  M.  lutea  is  very  similar, 
but  has  yellow  flowers. — A.  H. 

Salvia  splendens  outdoors. — This  is  gene- 
rally seen  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  and  potto  1 
up  in  autumn  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
a  most  useful  autumn  plant  for  the  open  garden 
when  it  can  be  given  a  shsltered  position,  or  in 
g.irdens   near  the  tea  where  frosts  do  not  come 
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early  in  autumn.  I  planted  this  season  this  Salvia 
with  other  plants  in  a  narrow  border  facing  south 
under  the  abbey.  Here  it  has  bloomed  splendidly 
during  October,  and  the  last  few  days  in  the  month 
I  was  able  to  obtain  enough  of  its  brilliant 
sprays  to  furnish  a  good-sized  dinner-table.  If 
the  weather  continues  open  the  plants  will  go  on 
blooming  a  long  time  yet. — J.  Crook. 

Callistemina  crachiatum. — Is  this  an  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial  1  A  group  of  plants  from 
seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  has  been  flowering 
throughout  the  autumn,  and  even  now  the  recent 
sharp  frosts  have  not  hurt  the  plants.  The  habit 
of  growth  is  bushy,  but  spreading,  the  leaves 
rather  ovate  and  downy,  whilst  the  flowers,  borne 
on  long  slender  stalks,  exactly  resemble  those  of 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  but  are  about  half  the  size  and 
of  a  pretty  pale  mauve  colour,  with  a  brown  centre 
before  the  disc  florets  expand.  Probably  it  is  only 
an  annual,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  interesting 
plant. — A.  H. 


"WAYS  OP  USING  HARDY  BULBS. 

The  charming  illustration  and  article  in  The 
Garden,  October  28  (p.  387),  reminded  me 
that  the  hardy  bulbs  are  used  in  too  formal  a 
way  in  gardens,  and  many  beautiful  things 
only  dotted  on  the  rockery  or  border  may  be 
planted  in  bold  clump.s  and  masses  in  positions 
usually  left  bare.  A  well  planted  garden  of 
spring  bulbous  flowers  is  as  pretty  as  anything 
one  can  get  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
tLo  illustration  shows  the  beauty  of  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  in  a  field.  It  is  only  in  large  gardens 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bulbs  can  be 
planted,  but  we  want  to  get  away  from  the  set 
pattern  style,  not  confining  the  selection  merely 
to  a  few  Hyacinths  or  Tulips,  each  variety 
repeated  until  one  tires  of  the  colour.  In  the 
parks  we  notice  that  the  finest  kinds  for  colour 
are  boldly  massed,  and  this  is  necessary  to  get 
an  eflFect  in  a  large  place,  but  even  here  the 
arrangement  could  be  more  varied  by  planting 
the  bulbs  in  beds  with  other  things,  as  Forget- 
me-nots  or  rising  from  a  carpet  of  mossy  Saxi- 
frage. Trumpet,  Poet's,  or  other  forms  of  Nar- 
cissi make  delightful  pictures  used  in  this  way, 
or  in  small  beds  filled  with'distinct  kinds.  In  my 
visits  to  gardens  I  have  made  note  of  effects 
that  it  carried  out  more  largely  would  alter  the 
place  for  the  better.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  plant, 
for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  standard  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  shrubs,  the  blue  Scilla  bifolia, 
S.  sibirica,  Muscaris  in  variety,  getting  the  more 
richly  coloured  kinds,Chionodoxas,the  Star-flower, 
Triteleia  uniflora,  and  Buibocodium  vernum. 
A  charming  association  of  colour  I  saw  last 
year  was  the  Buibocodium  planted  thickly  in  a 
bed  filled  with  a  deciduous  shrub  the  name 
of  which  I  unfortunately  forget,  the  flowers 
covering  every  bare  portion  of  soil  in  the 
bed.  Such  a  bed  as  this  early  in  the  year  is 
welcome,  and  good  association  of  colour  is  got  by 
making  freer  use  of  the  little  Winter  Aconite. 
It  is  strange  that  this  common  bulb  is  so  little 
planted  in  gardens,  although  few  things  are 
prettier  on  a  bright  winter  or  early  spring  day 
than  a  colony  of  the  yellow  flowers  in  their 
quaint  collar  of  green  leaves.  If  Eranthis 
cilicica  proves  later  in  blooming,  as  it  appears  to 
be  so  far,  one  can  get  a  succession  to  prolong 
the  display. 

In  every  suitable  spot,  bare  corners,  surfaces 
of  beds,  and  wherever  bulbs  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed they  should  be  planted,  and  it  is  this 
phase  of  spring  gardening  that  is  delightful  to 
all  ;  neither  is  it  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
wlio  have  unfortunately  no  broad  acres  in  which 
to  plant  the  DaftbdU.  The  little  Tenby  Daflbdil, 
the  most  exquisite  in  shape  of  the  family,  looks 
charming  planted  amongst  the  shrubby  Poten- 


tilla  fruticosa,  and  some  may  easily  extend 
this  form  of  spring  gardening  by  planting  the 
margins  of  beds  filled  with  Kalmias,  Rhododen- 
drons, hardy  Azaleas  and  similar  shrubs,  and 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers  would  be  in  fine 
contrast.  It  is  really  in  a  way  extending  the 
idea  of  boldly  massing  Lilies  amongst  shrubs, 
and  by  treating  the  humbler  bulbs  in  the  same 
style,  the  year  is  fairly  encircled  with  bloom. 
In  the  wilder  spots  naturalise  Daft'odils,  Cro- 
cuses, Snowdrops,  Leucojums,  Anemones,  and 
both  the  article  already  referred  to  and  some 
interesting  notes  by  "  Jay-Aye  "  in  Tub  Gakden 
April  8,  1893  (p.  278),  will  help  greatly. 

The  bedding-out  system  of  treating  bulbs  is 
well  enough  under  certain  conditions,  but  it 
may  be  carried  too  far,  even  if  the  various 
kinds  are  selected  carefully  as  to  colour. 
Nothing  is  prettier  than  some  old-fashioned 
border  of  bulbs,  and  notes  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  recording  fine  examples  of  such 
features.  Many  an  English  garden  might  be 
beautified  cheaply  if  the  broad  border  that 
skirts  many  a  high  red-bricked  wall  were  taken 
advantage  of.  Almost  every  old  English  garden 
possesses  such  a  border,  wherein  the  Daffodil  Ln 
particular  is  at  home.  It  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  surroundings,  and  one  may  get 
a  good  collection  of  varieties  without  displaying 
any  trace  of  botanical  arrangement  by  planting 
a  bold  clump  or  clumps  of  each  kind,  keeping 
the  sections  distinct.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
border  at  Kew,  which  is  backed  with  a  high 
red-bricked  wall,  and  in  the  spring  this  is  gay 
with  colour  for  many  weeks  with  the  succession 
of  Daftbdils,  the  sulphur-yellow  N.  pallidus 
prsecox  being  amongst  the  first  to  expand. 
This  border  is  sown  with  annuals  in  a  free, 
bold  way  in  spring,  and  these  make  broad 
masses  of  colour  during  the  summer,  the  growth 
spreading  on  to  the  Grass.  This  year  annuals 
have  failed,  but  many  kinds,  however,  succeeded 
well  here,  the  bulbs  receiving  no  injury  what- 
ever from  such  plants.  If  fewer  Daffodils  were 
planted,  hardy  perennials  could  be  cautiously 
interposed  to  prevent  disturbing  the  bulbs. 

A  very  pleasing  edging  of  bulbs  I  saw  last 
spring  made  an  appropriate  finish  to  a  broad 
bed,  and  the  edging  was  made  up  of  the  dwarfer 
Narcissi,  N.  minimus  and  N.  nanus  mixed 
with  Chionodoxa  Lucilire  and  Snowdrops,  as 
N.  nanus  blooms  a  little  later  than  the  other 
and  provides  a  succession.  Taken  separately, 
these  miniature  Narcissi,  so  to  speak,  are  not 
of  much  account  for  effect,  but  massed  together 
with  other  bulbs  for  contrast  they  are  bright 
and  effective.  When  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
KingsmOl  at  Harrow  Weald  recently,  note  was 
made  of  bulbs  planted  against  the  frames,  a 
fevr  inches  broad  of  soil  being  reserved  for 
them.  In  such  sunny  spots  they  succeed  well, 
the  bulbs  comprising  Ixias,  the  smaller-flowered 
Irises  and  Narcissi,  whilst  the  carpet  plant,  so 
to  say,  was  the  little  Arenaria  balearica.  Even 
now  it  is  pleasing  from  the  rich  felt-like  mass  of 
green,  intensified  greatly  by  the  flowers  of 
spring.  The  Scilla  bifolia  looks  well  mixed 
with  the  spring  Snowflake,  and  many  other 
happy  ways  of  associating  bulbs  could  be 
named.  One  soon  learns  how  to  get  pretty 
effects  either  by  seeking  suggestions  in  other 
gardens,  or  trying  experiments.  By  doing  this 
many  very  suitable  spots  for  bulb  growing  may 
be  made  use  of,  such  as  the  base  of  frames  or 
plant  houses,  as  indicated.  One  of  the  finest 
masses  of  colour  I  saw  early  in  the  autumn  was 
the  Belladonna  Lily  in  a  narrow,  sunny,  light 
border  skirting  a  hot  house.  But  in  the  ma- 
jority of  gardens  such  a  position  would  have 
been  either  left  bare  or  filled  with  unsuitable 
things.     Oue  can  extend  this  kind  of  planting 


to  almost  any  degree,  filling  small  beds  on  the 
turf  with  various  bulbs.  In  one  can  be  planted, 
for  instance,  the  Snake's-head  Fritillary  (P. 
Meleagris),  a  delightful  flower,  and  very  ele- 
gant. There  is  quite  a  series  of  colours  in  the 
drooping  flowers,  ranging  from  creamy  white  to 
purple,  with  finely  tessellated  and  mottled 
forms,  quaint  and  interesting.  It  can  be 
planted  on  the  Grass  if  this  is  mown  late,  but 
it  is  as  a  flower  for  use  in  the  garden  proper  I 
recommend  it,  just  as  the  showy  Tulipa  Greigi 
may  be  treated. 

Writing  of  Tulips  reminds  me  also  of  the 
beauty  of  the  species,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  are  getting  more  popular  in  gardens.  They 
are  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  Dutch 
kinds,  but  it  is  worth  the  extra  outlay  to  get 
the  finer  kinds  for  colour.  T.  macrospeila  is  a 
glorious  form,  the  flowers  crimson  or  deep  car- 
mine m  colour,  bold,  large,  and  borne  on  sturdy 
scapes.  T.  elegans  is  superb,  either  planted  in 
a  small  bed  or  massed  together  in  larger  quanti- 
ties. The  flowers  are  intense  crimson,  the  seg- 
ments tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  where  they 
reflex  in  a  characteristic  way.  Rather  later 
than  this  is  T.  fulgens,  the  flowers  rich  crimson, 
especially  in  the  sun,  when  they  seem  to  glow 
with  colour.  T.  retroflexa,  yellow,  has  reflexed 
segments.  T.  spathulata,  T.  acuminata,  T. 
Golden  Eagle,  yellow  margined  with  crimson, 
and  T.  Picotee  are  all  fine  kinds.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  exquisite,  the  flowers  white,  with 
a  margin  of  carmine-rose  to  the  segments. 

One  class  of  bulbous  plants  not  made  enough 
of  in  gardens  is  the  Erythronium,  the  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet.  It  is  delightful  planted  thickly 
at  the  base  of  standard  Rosea  or  Rhododendrons 
and  by  the  margins  of  beds  filled  with  shrubs. 
Here  it  is  quite  at  home,  and  colonies  may  be 
established  on  the  rockery.  The  soil  should  be 
moist  and  peaty,  hence  in  the  case  of  tlio 
American  shrubs  suitable  conditions  are  already 
provided.  There  are  many  beautiful  varieties, 
the  petals  broader  than  in  the  type,  and  the 
colours  range  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple, 
the  names  as  a  rule  indicating  the  distinctive 
shades.  The  Erythronium  is  not  difficult  to  grow 
if  exposed  to  the  sun  and  in  the  soil  mentioned, 
but,  judging  by  its  comparative  scarcity,  one 
would  suppose  it  a  delicate  exotic.  C. 


HARDY  GLADIOLI. 

I  AM  not  at  all  surprised  that  "  Delta  "  finds  reason 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  hardiness  in  the  varie- 
ties of  Gladiolus  Lemoinei.  Some  months  ago  I 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  newer  kinds  at  least 
would  be  found  wanting  in  the  very  characteristic 
that  should  distinguish  them  from  the  fine  ganda- 
vensis  varieties.  The  original  cross  gave  what  one 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  thoroughly  ha,rdy 
varieties,  and  seedlings  from  them  would  be  equally 
hardy.  But  if,  as  I  suppose  was  the  case,  the 
gandavensis  hybrids  were  again  and  again  used, 
in  the  progeny  there  would  be  a  slow,  but  sure 
deterioration  in  hardiness,  culminating  in  the  al- 
most entire  obliteration  of  the  quite  hardy  ances- 
tor. Probably  in  the  first  instance  there  was  no 
thought  of  infusing  more  of  the  gandavensis  blood 
into  these  hardy  hybrids,  but  the  temptation  to 
gain  in  size,  form  and  colour  by  so  doing  was  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  If  this  sort  of  work  is  con- 
tinued, it  will  not  be  long  ere  the  term  hardy  as 
applied  to  the  race  of  Gladiolus  will  be  a  misnomer. 
"  Delta  "  does  not  say  whether  his  experience  has 
been  confined  to  the  varieties  that  have  been  raised 
in  recent  years.  Has  he  grown  the  original  hy- 
brids and  their  immediate  descendants  f  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  quantity  of  bulbs  raised  from 
seeds  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Gumbleton.  They 
passed  several  very  hard  winters  quite  unprotected 
and  increased.  These  gave  me  the  impression  of 
then-  being  perfectly  reliable  for  the  open  ground. 
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I  lost  them  in  the  course  of  time,  but  entirely 
through  my  own  fault.  Now  I  am  sorry,  because 
hud  1  r.iiseil  seedlings  from  them  I  believe  that  I 
should  have  possessed  some  thoroughly  hardy 
varieties.  I  would  do  so  now  could  1  get  some  of 
the  second  or  third  generation  from  the  original 
hybrids. 

It  would  be  well  if  someone  having  the  time 
would  take  in  hand  these  hardy  Gladioli,  only 
employing  the  varieties  that  were  distributed 
some  years  ago,  and  resisting  all  temptation  to 
make  use  of  the  tenderer  kinds.  Improvement 
would  as  surely  come  p.s  it  has  done  with  the 
gandavcnsis  section,  and  we  should  then  have  a 
race  of  really  hardy  Gladioli.  This  section  of  a 
fine  family  ,is  valuable  as  preceding  the  gancla- 
vensis  hybrids,  thus  filling  up  a  blank  between 
them  and  the  early-blooming  kinds,  and  giving  us 
a  succession  of  lovely  (lowers  unapproachable  in 
their  particular  style  of  growth  by  any  other  open- 
air  flower.  Putting  the  question  of  ability  to 
resist  hard  winters  on  one  side,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  so-called  hardy  Gladioli  are  not 
so  capricious  in  their  behaviour  as  their  more 
handsome  relatives.  I  have  never  heard  th.at  they 
are  attacked  by  the  dread  disease,  or  dwindle  away 
in  the  my.sterious  manner  which  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  gandavcnsis  family.  They  appear  to  be,  so 
far  as  regards  the  amount  of  cultural  care  required, 
as  suitable  for  the  oott.Tger's  garden  as  for  that 
of  the  rich  man.  The  past  three  winters  have 
been  very  trying  for  any  bulbous  flower  not  quite 
as  hardy  as  a  Dafllodil,  and  the  last  one  of  them 
was,  1  think,  the  most  destructive.  Four  years  ago 
I  crossed  some  of  the  hardy  varieties  with  brench- 
leyensis ;  some  of  the  seedlings  were  very  hand- 
some, and  they  stood  in  the  open  ground  quite  un- 
protected and  unharmed  ;until  last  winter,  which, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  was  too  much  for  them.  They 
were  probably  killed  just  when  a  very  severe  frost 
came  as  the  snow  melted,  the  combination  of  cold 
and  wet  rotting  the  corms.  A  couple  of  inches  of 
some  protecting  material  would  doubtless  have 
saved  them.  J.  C. 


SHADING  HARDY  PLANTS. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  hardy  perennials,  such  as 
Primroses,  especially  the  double-flowered  kinds. 
Polyanthuses,  Christmas  Iloses,  &c.,  that  dislike 
hot  sunshine.  Young  seedlings,  too,  certainly 
grow  more  freely  if  screened  from  the  burning  sun 
in  July  and  August.  The  difficulty  I  have  experi- 
enced is  in  finding  a  way  of  giving  the  required 
shelter  in  an  easy  and  inexpensive  manner.  If 
mats  or  canvas  are  used,  a  framework  of  some  sort 
is  indispensable,  and  the  construction  of  this  in- 
volves more  labour  th.an  one  can  in  a  general  way 
aflEord.  The  best  thing  I  have  found  for  this  pur- 
pose is  sprays  of  Birch.  In  the  spring  I  lay  in  a 
store  of  Birch  faggots  and  select  the  twiggy  parts 
of  them.  Should  a  period  of  very  hot,  dry 
weather  set  in,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lay  some 
of  this  material  on  anything  that  may  need  a  little 
shade,  and  on  the  return  of  moist,  dull  weather 
there  is  no  need  to  remove  it,  as  sufficient  light 
will  be  admitted  to  keep  the  foliage  from  becom- 
ing weakly.  It  is  surprising  how  well  many  hardy 
things  do  with  this  slight  shelter.  In  the  case  of 
Hallebores  and  the  hardy  Primulas  it  seems  to  be 
just  what  they  need.  In  a  very  hot,  dry  summer 
one  cannot  give  everything  that  needs  it  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  many  hardy 
things  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  it  if  they 
do  not  get  the  very  hot  sun  on  them.  They  thrive 
jast  as  well  in  partial  shade  with  the  soil  in  a 
semi-dry  condition  as  when  in  full  exposure  and 
constantly  watered  in  a  parching  time.  Violet 
culture  in  some  places  is  troublesome  and  often 
unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  red  spider  attacking 
the  plants,  but  a  little  shade  will  do  more  to  keep 
it  off  than  a  great  amount  of  attention  with  the 
watering-pot.  It  is  curious  how  this  troublesome 
insect  abandons  plants  when  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  existed  are  changed.  A  bed  of 
Strawbenies  was  badly  infested,  much  of  the 
foliage  having  turned  quite  yellow.    I  laid  some 


boughs  rather  thickly  over  them  early  in  August, 
and  although  we  had  two  months' hot,  dry  weather 
afterwards,  by  the  end  of  September  the  leaves  had 
again  become  quite  green  with  hardly  a  trace  of 
spider  left  on  them.  Young  seedlings  raised  early 
in  summer  make  much  more  rapid  growth  if  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun  is  warded  of.  J.  C  B. 


Sternbergla  lutea. — Recently  I  noticed  some 
notes  on  this  fine  yellow-blooming  autumn  bulb. 
In  this  garden  it  has  bloomed  freely  this  year.  This 
is  the  first  time  it  has  bloomed  during  the  last 
five  years,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  bulbs  hav- 
ing been  small  when  first  planted.  I  have  it  grow- 
ing in  a  south  border  in  a  somewhat  open  soil.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necess.ary  to  have  it  in  a  very 
open  site.  In  a  garden  near  Dorchester  some  five 
years  ago  I  saw  it  growing  under  some  pyramid 
Pear  trees,  where  it  had  but  little  sun  and  none  too 
much  moisture. — J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey. 

Verbena  venosa. — Some  twenty  or  more  years 
ago  this  was  far  more  grown  than  now.  I  h.ave  used 
it  in  the  mixed  border  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  large  masses  with  the  best  results.  It  goes 
on  blooming  far  into  the  autumn  and  is  most  useful 
for  cutting  from.  Some  plants  of  it  have  stood 
out  safely  where  the  roots  had  run  under  some 
stones.  I  find  it  best  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the 
old  plants,  wintering  them  in  boxes  in  a  cold  pit. 
—J.  C.  F. 

Planting  Narcissi.  —  I  transplanted  the 
greater  portion  of  my  stock  of  Daffodils  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  I  was  only  just  in  time. 
Many  of  the  bulbs,  had  already  formed  roots  and 
some  were  beginning  to  shoot.  Some  that  I  could 
not  deal  with  then  I  have  lately  moved,  and  they 
had  made  roots  2  inches  long.  This  shows  how 
wrong  it  must  be  to  defer  the  planting  of  this 
class  of  hardy  flowers  until  the  present  time.  With 
many,  November  is  the  bulb-planting  month,  and 
in  some  instances  I  will  admit  it  is  cot  very  prac- 
ticable to  get  the  bulbs  into  the  soil  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  Where  tender  plants  or  annuals  are 
set  out  among  hardy  bulbous  flowers  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  later  on,  or  in  the  case  of  mixed  borders  it  is 
not,  of  course,  possible  to  plant  in  early  autumn  ; 
but  where  the  ground  is  unoccupied,  the  latest  date 
for  planting  should  be  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber. Every  day  that  a  bulb  remains  out  of  the 
ground  after  that  date  must  affect  its  blooming 
powers.  There  will  be  little  if  any  difference  in 
the  flowering  time  of  bulbs  planted  in  September 
and  two  months  later,  but  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  roots  that  they  will  have  when  the 
flower-spikes  appear  will  be  so  great  as  to  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  blooms.  The 
necessity  for  transplanting  Narcissi  at  certain  in- 
tervals depends  on  the  kinds  grown  and  the  adap- 
tability of  soil  and  climate  for  this  flower.  With 
me  even  such  kinds  as  cernuus  in  the  course  of 
tliree  or  four  years  need  replanting.  The  bulbs  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  that  they  get  too  thick  to 
allow  of  their  blooming  satisfactorily.  In  some 
soils  and  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  the  only  way 
to  succeed  with  the  more  delicate  kinds  is  to  lift 
them  as  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  off  and  replant  in 
August.— J.  C.  B. 

Frost  and  flowers  in  Scotland. — After  the 
longest  and  most  congenial  season  within  my 
recollection,  frost  has  come  and  ruthlessly  cleared 
off  many  tender  flowers.  Dahlias  never  were  finer. 
Up  to  October  27  Roses  also  were  blooming  almost 
as  freely  as  they  did  in  July.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
where  it  can  extend  itself  well  was  as  fine  as  one 
could  desire.  This  grand  old  favourite,  which  also 
is  one  of  the  first  to  flower,  should  be  planted 
largely  ;  we  have  it  on  arches,  on  pillars,  and  on 
walls,  and  on  all  it  does  well,  but  it  requires  good 
soil  and  room  to  extend  its  roots  in  proportion  to 
its  branches.  Pentstemons  should  be  propagated 
largely  or  sown  from  good  stock.  They  are  fine 
at  present,  and  have  been  so  for  months.  The 
dwarf  white  Antirrhinum  still  flowers  profusely, 
and  has  been  gay  since  June.  East  Lothian  Stocks 
are  fine  and  have  flowered  freely  this  season.  The 
white  WallQower-leaved  is  very  useful  where  white 


flowers  are  much  in  request.  Tufted  Pansies  are 
yet  blooming  freely.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
show  and  fancy  Pansies  on  ground  well  trenched 
and  manured.  When  plants  are  well  prepared 
during  growth  there  is  little  fear  of  drought 
destroying  them.  While  transplanting  shrubs  I 
notice  that  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  is  as  dry- 
as  dust  and  hard,  almost  like  rock.  Most  trees 
and  shrubs  do  well  with  mulching  when  planted. 
I  find  that  where  Rhododendrons  have  been  planted 
in  poor  gravel  soil  and  liberally  mulched,  they  are 
doing  well  and  are  loaded  with  buds.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  in  gardens  everywhere  that  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  plants  is  increasing,  and  that  carpeting 
has  decreased  proportionately. — STinLiNOSHiRK. 

White  Clove  Carnations.— In  reply  to  Mr. 
Engleheart's  challenge,  I  would  say  that  I  wrote 
respecting  the  double  white  Clove  Carnation  only 
what  has  long  been  regarded  as  correct  in 
the  locality  referred  to.  All  the  same,  the 
old  white  Clove  may  be  other  than  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  or  it  may  be  identical.  I  assert 
neither,  but  the  similarity  is  great.  It  would  bo 
interesting  to  learn  how  long  Gloire  de  Nancy  has 
been  grown  here  under  that  name,  and  how  long 
the  old  white  Clove,  which  has  also  been  long 
regarded  as  a  sport.  It  may  be  that  this  latter 
assumption  is  based  on  the  great  similarity  that 
exists  between  it  and  the  old  crimson  Clove  in 
habit,  character  of  flowering,  and  leafage.  That 
the  flowers  of  the  white  variety  seem  to  have 
better  form  is,  I  think,  the  case.  As  to  whether 
Carnations  do  really  sport,  except  in  flaking  or  to 
selfs,  that  may  be  matter  for  inquiry.  Looking 
over  the  report  of  the  Carnation  conference  held 
at  Chiswick  a  few  years  since,  I  anticipated  tha-. 
some  information  would  on  such  an  occasion  have 
been  afforded  not  only  in  relation  to  these  matters, 
but  also  in  respect  to  the  origin  or  time  of 
introduction  here  of  the  old  crimson  Clove,  but 
none  is  furnished.  Who  gave  to  us  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
and  when  was  it  first  introduced  1 — A.  D. 


BEDDING  BEGONIAS. 


In  a  general  way  I  can  follow  E.  Burrell  in  his 
notes  on  flower  gardening,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  his  remarks  anent  bedding  Begonias, 
at  least  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation 
go.  I  have  been  a  grower  of  these  for  bedding 
more  or  less  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  and  I  never  had  them  so  good  as  they 
have  been  this  year.  Nor  do  I  think  my  case 
is  a  singular  one,  as  a  neighbour  of  mine  remarked 
to  me  this  autumn  when  I  was  looking  over  his 
garden,  how  well  Begonias  had  done  with  him. 
Again  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
used  somewhat  extensively  in  a  g.arden  in  North 
Hants,  and  here  they  were  making  a  splendid 
show.  The  same  holds  good,  too,  in  a  garden  I 
recently  saw  in  Norfolk.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience. Begonias  need  the  soil  to  be  rich  wih 
plenty  of  moisture.  I  find  they  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  when  in  full 
growth  ;  after  this  I  mulch  them  with  spent  Mush- 
room manure  and  keep  them  moist.  Treated  in 
this  way  the  plants  this  season  have  made  very 
sturdy  growth,  and  at  the  end  of  October  they 
are  stUl  blooming  freely,  so  much  so  that  I  am 
loth  to  remove  them  with  other  things.  During 
this  season  I  have  found  the  same  treatment 
answer  perfectly  with  the  shrubby  type  of  th3 
semperflorens  section. 

One  of  the  evils  in  Begonia  culture  is  that  of 
growing  the  bulbs  in  pots  in  spring,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  get  into  a  starved  condition  before 
planting  them  into  their  summer  quarters.  I  never 
pot  mine,  simply  planting  them  out  from  the 
frames  where  the  bulbs  are  placed  to  start  into 
growth. 

With  me  Begonias  are  far  superior  to  Pelar- 
goniums, that  is  in  the  average  of  seasons.  This 
may  well  have  been  called  a  Geranium  season,  but 
Begonias  have  surpassed  the  Geraniums  in  this 
garden.  J.  Crook. 

Forde  Abbey, 
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Trees   and   Shrubs. 


MAGNOLIA  CANDOLLEI. 

This  Magnolia  I  received  some  years  back  from 
the  late  Louis  van  Houtte,  Ghent.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  raised  from  M.conspicua  ;  the  flowers 
are  larger,  with  broader  petals,  more  cupped,  of 
the  purest  white,  in  every  case  a  larger  and 
superior  flower  to  that  of  the  parent.  It  does 
not  come  into  a  flowering  state  so  early,  its  time 
of  blooming  in  spring  being  a  week  or  ten  days 
later.  JoiiN  Saul. 


OSMANTHUS. 
As  indicated  by  the  rfote  on  p.  42G,  the  different 
forms  of  Osmanthus  are  in  many  cases  flowering 
with  unusual  freedom,  in  all  probability  owing  to 
the  exceptionable  summer  through  which  we  have 
passed.  There  are  several  distinct  forms  in  culti- 
vation, and  the  nomenclature  of  some  of  them  is 
in  a  rather  confused  state.  By  far  the  best  as  an 
evergreen  shrub  is  what  I  regard  as  0.  aquilifolius, 
which  is  a  free-growing  bush,  and  forms,  if  placed 
under  favourable  conditions,  a  well-proportioned 
specimen,  clothed  with  dark,  almost  olive-green 
foliage,  deeply  cleft,  and  with  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots  almost  black.  The  second  form, 
known  usually  as  O.  ilicifolins,  Is  far  more  com- 
monly met  with  than  the  other,  but  it  is  not  so 
ornamental  a  plant.  In  this  the  leaves  are  of  a 
much  pa'.er  tint  and  not  so  deeply  cut,  while  th3 
youDg  bark  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  deep  hue 
of  the  preceding.  The  plant  is  of  slower  growth 
and  it  is  decidedly  less  ornamental  than  the  first 
named.  There  are  at  least  three  variegated  varie- 
ties of  Osmanthus,  one  in  which  the  Holly-like 
leaves  are  edged  more  or  less  irregularly  with 
white,  and  another  in  which  they  are  yellowish. 
Besides  these,  a  third  form — latifolius  marginatus 

is  in  cultivation.    This  is  altogether  a  larger  and 

bolder  growing  bush  than  the  others.  Two  green- 
leaved  varieties,  sports  from  the  commoner 
kinds,  are  to  be  met  with,  and  are  certainly 
ornamental  little  shrubs.  The  best  of  the  two 
is  myrtifolius.  The  second,  rotundifolius,  has 
small  roundish  leaves,  and  is  not  unlike  that  form 
of  Ilex  crenata  usually  known  as  Fortunei.  Though 
some  forms  of  Osmanthus  are  so  much  like  a  Holly, 
there  is  really  no  relationship  between  them — in 
f  ict,  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  Olives. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  plant  alluded  to  on 
p.  426  as  Osmanthus  fragrans  is  really  the  same 
thing  as  that  occasionally  met  with  in  old-fash- 
ioned gardens  under  the  name  of  Olea  fragracs. 
This  is  not  thoroughly  hardy,  though  it  is  ad- 
mired by  many  as  a  cool  greenhouse  shrub  on  ac- 
count of  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  inconspi- 
cuous blossoms.  A  well-timed  caution  is  given  in 
the  above-mentioned  article  to  avoid  plants  that 
are  grafted  on  the  Privet,  and  there  is  really  no 
necessity  to  increase  them  in  this  way,  as  they 
strike  root  readily  from  cuttings  put  into  a  cold 
frame.  Still,  for  all  this,  among  the  most  flourish- 
ing examples  of  the  greenhouse  O.  fragrans  that  I 
have  seen  were  some  grafted  on  the  Privet,  but  for 
increasing  the  outdoor  kinds  it  is  a  great  nuisance. 
T. 

A  pretty  permanent  bed.— In  working  out 
some  arrangements  recently  it  was  necessary  to 
place  some  object  or  feature  at  a  point  where  the 
walks  diverged.  I  made  a  circular  bed  about  14 
feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  planted  a 
nice  specimen  of  the  small-leaved  Weeping  Ash 
(Fraxinus  lentiscifolia  pendula)  ;  around  this  I  put 
seven  or  eight  plants  of  the  common  white  Broom, 
around  this  again  a  belt  of  Cassinia  fulvida 
(Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  ?),  then  a  bold  margin 
of  Megasea  crassif  olia  resting  on  the  Grass ;  the 
effect  is  very  good.— T.  Smith,  Ken-ry. 

Phyllocladus  rhomboidalis. — Only  one  re- 
presentative of  this  genus  was  exhibited  at  the 
conifer  conference  two  years  ago — P.  asplenifolius. 


It  was  sent  from  Kew  where,  along  with  two  other 
species — P.  trichomanoides  and  P.  rhomboidalis — it 
is  grown  in  the  large  temperate  house.  No 
statistics  in  respect  to  any  of  these  species  were 
given  in  the  conference  report,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  generally  known  that  one  species  at  any 
rate  will  thrive  out  of  doors  in  such  localities  as 
South  Cornwall ;  probably  all  three  would  grow 
there  if  tried.  Last  month,  when  visiting  the  de- 
lightful garden  of  Colonel  Tremayne  at  Carclew, 
near  Falmouth,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  a 
specimen  of  P.  rhomboidalis  growing  on  one  of  the 
lawns.  This  was  not  only  because  of  its  great 
rarity,  but  also  on  account  of  the  size  of  this  par- 
ticular specimen,  which  is  about  15  feet  high,  well 
furnished  with  branches,  the  stem  about  2  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  I  think  it  is  probable  no 
larger  example  of  this  Taxad  exists  in  Britain, 
The  three  species  above-mentioned  are  natives  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  The  genus  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  branches  being  flattened 
out  into  the  form  and  performing  the  functions  of 
leaves.     In  P.  rhomboidalis  these  branchlets  are 


Magnolia  CandoUei  infloioer  in  Mr.  John,  Saul's 
7iursery  at  Washington,  D.C. 


pale  green  to  yellow,   orange  and  rich  carmine. 

Where  autumnal  colouring  is  required  this  could 
not  well  be  left  out.  Itea  virginica  is  a  tall-grow- 
ing shrub,  ultimately  perhaps  reaching  5  feet  or 
6  feet ;  it  is  now  very  striking. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 


1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  rhomboidal  or  cuneate  in 
outline,  with  the  margin  cut  into  blunt  lobes  or 
teeth.— W.  J.  B. 

Autumn  tints. — Pourthias  villosa  will  have  to 
take  a  front  place  in  the  autumn  gardens  of  the 
future  as  a  brOliantly  beautiful  small  tree.  Just 
now  it  has  no  rival ;  the  tints  of  orange  and 
scarlet  are  difficult  to  describe.  Pyrus  arbutitolia 
is  also  very  bright,  the  habit,  however,  very 
different.  It  forms  stolons  and  grows  into  a 
spreading  clump  ;  as  a  front  row  plant  it  is  excel- 
lent. Pyrus  erythrocarpa  grows  into  a  small  tree 
of  10  feet  or  so  high.  The  foliage  is  glossy  and 
handsome  in  the  summer,  deep  olive-green,  crimson 
and  scarlet  now  ;  the  fruit  is  black.  Andromeda 
Mariana  as  a  front  row  plant  is  excellent,  the 
colour  rich  and  beautiful.  A.  arborea  for  some 
reason  (perhaps  want  of  moisture)  is  not  so  rich 
this  season  as  it  usually  is  here ;  still  it  is  very  good. 
This  is  a  vigorous-growing  and  distinct  small  tree 
of  10  feet  or  so.  Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum  is 
just  now  very  beautiful,  the  colour  ranging  from 


HARDY  OEANOTHUSES. 

On  last  September  14,  MM.  Simon-Louia,  nur- 
serymen, of  Plantieres,  near  Metz  (Alsace-Lor- 
raine), exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  a  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  Ceanothuses,  which  appeared  to 
us  sufficiently  interesting  to  form  the  subject  of 
the  following  article.  In  a  general  way  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Ceanothuses  are  in  autumn 
what  the  Forsythias  are  in  spring  ;  but  whil  e 
the  charming  yellow  bells  of  the  latter  always 
herald  the  approach  of  summer  weather,  the 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  display  their  deli- 
cate flowers  from  the  end  of  June  until  they 
are  cut  ofl'  by  frost,  thus  ranking  amongst 
the  summer  and  autumn-flowering  shrubs,  the 
species  of  which  are  comparatively  few  in 
number. 

The  Ceanothuses  belong  to  the  famUy  of  the 
Rhamnaceie,  and  are  small  shrubs  whose  native 
home  is  in  N.  America,  and  especially  in  that 
part  of  it  which  comprises  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  In  our  climate  they  are  commonly 
considered  to  be  not  very  hardy,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, very  rarely  seen  in  our  landscapes 
and  pleasure-grounds.  This  estimate  of  their 
hardiness,  which  is  correctly  applicable  to  the 
varieties  of  C.  azureus,  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  the  varieties  which  have  been  raised 
from  C.  americanus,  a:id  these  hardy  varieties 
are  the  subjects  to  which  MM.  Simon-Louis  have 
given  their  attention  and  devoted  their  efforts. 
We  can  now  state  that  these  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  as  the  fine  series  of 
flowers  exhibited  on  last  Sept.  14  belongs  to 
this  interesting  group.  Without  being  actual 
novelties,  some  of  these  Ceanothuses  are  as  yet 
not  very  widely  known  ;  others  of  them  have 
never  been  put  into  commerce  and  are  still 
under  observation  and  study.  In  addition  to 
their  hardiness,  they  are  valuable  for  their  free- 
flowering  character,  their  handsome  appearance, 
and  especially  for  the  delicate  colouring  of 
their  flower-clusters,  which  are  generally  light 
and  graceful  in  form,  and  range  in  colour 
from  pure  white  to  rosy-white  and  bright  car- 
mine-pink, and  from  sky  blue  to  dark  blue. 
The  flowers,  disposed  in  compound  clusters,  are 
borne  on  branches  which  are  mostly  of  a  red- 
dish hue  and  are  furnished  at  their  axils  with 
caducous,  lanceolate  oval,  regularly  toothed  and 
shortly- stalked  leaves.  These  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  shining  deep  green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface  and  paler  underneath,  are  very  slightly 
pubescent,  and  diminish  in  size  as  they  are 
placed  nearer  to  the  flowers.  They  are  also 
characterised  by  having  two  lateral  veins  or 
ribs,  which  are  almost  as  prominent  as  the  mid- 
rib, and,  like  it,  they  traverse  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  from  the  base  to  the  point.  The  flowers 
of  these  small  shrubs  are  very  small  ;  the  sepals 
are  elongated  and  coloured,  while  the  petals 
are  bunched  together  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
small  hood.  The  stamens  are  slight,  projecting, 
and  showing  the  trifid  style  in  the  centre.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  rather  long  flower-stalks, 
which  in  some  instances  are  coloured  more 
deeply  than  the  sepals,  and  thus  impart  a  two- 
coloured  appearance  to  the  flower-clusters.  The 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  is  a 
slightly-winged,  triangular  capsule,  somewhat 
resembling  a  clerical  cap  in  shape.  As  the 
fruit-clusters  ripen,  they  become  blackish-brown 
in  colour,  and  are  in  some  degree  ornamental. 
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The  species  and  variefciea,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  nf  the  National 
Horticultural  Society,  are  as  follows  :— 

I. — Palu  blub,  banqino  to  daek  blub. 

CEANOTnua  DELILIANUS.— Regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  this  form,  already  well  known,  has 
thinly  furnished  clusters  of  pale  blue  flowers,  borne 
on  reddish  branches.  It  ia  also  distinguished  by 
its  largish  leaves,  which  are  slightly  downy  on  the 
under  surface. 

C.     AMERICANUS    VAE.    BLEU    CELESTE    (SimOn- 

Louis  frfcros).— This  variety  is  characterised  by  its 
compact,  corymb-like,  broad  rather  than  elongated 
flower-clusters,  which  assume  a  fine  azure-blue 
colour,  and  by  its  large  leaves,  which  are  downy 
underneath . 

C.  A.  VAR.  Bijou  (Simon-Louis  fr6res).  — 
This  variety  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  light 
flower-clusters,  blooming  in  fine  succession  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour 
and  are  borne  on  purplish  -  red  stalks.  Leaves 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  two  preceding 
varieties. 

C.  A.  vAn.  Leon  Simon  (Simon-Louis  frferes). 
—A  superb  variety,  with  very  long  flower- 
clusters  of  a  fine  light  blue  colour,  and  leaves 
which  are  very  downy  underneath. 

C.  A.  VAR.  Theodore  FiifEBKL.— A  very  distinct 
form,  with  light  flower-clusters  of  a  blue  colour, 
with  reddish  reflections.     Jjeavcs  large. 

C.  A.  VAR.  Gloirb  de  Plantieees  (Simon- 
Louis  fri-res).— An  unequalled  variety,  with  long 
well-furnished  flower-clusters  of  a  rich  dark  blue 
colour.  Leaves  roundish  rather  than  lanceolate  in 
shape. 

II.— Light  pink,  ranging  to  bright  car- 
mine-pink. 

CeANOTHUS      AMERICANUS      VAR.      LB      GeANT 

(Simon-Louis  fr&res).— Flower-clusters  extremely 
long,  of  a  handsome  double  colour  produced  by 
the  white  flowers  and  the  carmine  flower-stalks. 
Quite  a  remarkable  variety,  with  very  large  leaves. 
_  C.  A.  VAR.  President  Reveil.— A  superb  va- 
riety with  long,  well-furnished  flower-clusters  of  a 
fine,  very  soft  pink  colour.     Leaves  very  large. 

C.  A.  VAR.  Marie  Simon  (Simon-Louis  fr6res). 
—Flower-clusters  of  no  great  length,  borne  on 
long  branches,  and  forming  small  roundish  bouquets 
of  a  splendid  bright  carmine  colour.  Leaves  very 
large.  This  variety  has  a  slight  and  very  elegant 
habit  of  growth. 

C.  A.  VAR.  rose  -  CARMIN.— Flower -clusters 
branching,  in  the  form  of  corymbs,  and  of  a  very 
bright  and  handsome  carmine  colour,  which  is 
mainly  produced  by  the  flower-stalks.  Leaves 
rather  large. 

C.  A.  VAR.,  not  yet  named  ;  a  very  hardy  variety 
(Simon-Louis  freres).— A  magnificent  novelty  with 
long,  branching,  light,  graduated  flower-clusters 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colour  with  bluish  reflections. 
Leaves  very  large. 

III. — White  or  whitish. 

CeANOTHUS     AMERICANUS     VAR.      COETMBOSUS 

(Simon-Louis  frferes).— Flower-clusters  borne  on 
long  branches  and  at  the  same  level,  of  a  whitish 
colour  with  bluish  reflections  produced  chiefly  by 
the  sepals.     Leaves  large  and  handsome. 

C.  A.  TAR.  ALBiDus  (Simon-Louis  frfires)— A 
distinct  variety,  with  branching  flower-clusters 
which  are  more  compact  than  elongated,  and  of  a 
white  colour  with  a  faint  tinge  of  bluish.  Leaves 
very  large. 

C.  A.  VAE.  PLORE-ALBO-rLENo  (Simon-Louis 
frferes).- A  splendid  and  absolutely  unparaUeled 
variety  with  somewhat  compact  flower-clusters 
well  graduated  and  of  an  entrancing,  remarkably 
soft  pink  colour,  which  is  chiefly  produced  by  the 
sepals  and  flower-stalks,  the  interior  of  the  flowers 
being  white.     Leaves  rather  large. 

The  foregoing  are  the  floral  varieties  of  Cean- 
othua  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing last  September  14,  and  which,  in  our 
opinion,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded .  AlthoiKrh 
in  France  these  small  shrubs  thrive  best  of  all 


when  planted  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  Brest, 
and  Cherbourg,  they  might,  if  the  above-named 
varieties  were  employed,  be  advantageously 
grown  in  more  rigorous  climates,  since  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  are  quite  hardy  at  Metz. 
In  planting  them  it  is  especially  important  that 
the  soil  should  bo  a  sandy  loam  and  somewlmt 
moist  rather  than  of  the  opposite  character.  In 
northern  districts  they  should  be  protected  in 
winter  with  a  simple  covering  of  fallen  leaves, 
or  the  branches  might  be  frost-bitten.  If  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  they  will  produce  shoots 
which  will  tlowor  in  the  following  autumn  with 
a  copiousness  proportionate  to  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  shoots.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  good  results  are  obtained  by  treating 
these  small  shrubs  in  this  way.  The  Ceanothuses 
are  readily  multiplied  by  means  of  cuttings  of 
the  soft  wood,  struck  under  a  cloche  or  bell- 
glass  in  a  cool  house,  in  July  and  August. 
They  may  also  be  layered  at  the  same  season. 
Raising  them  from  seed  need  not  be  resorted  to 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  varie- 
ties. They  will  always  produce  a  fine  effect 
when  planted  here  and  there  on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies  or  groups  of  trees  along  with 
Chrenomeles  (Cydonia)  japonica,  Deutzia  gra- 
cilis, and  Diervilla  japonica  rosea,  which 
display  their  handsome  flowers  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  spring.  Lastly,  I  may  add 
that,  for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  vases  in 
dwelling  -  houses,  these  Ceanothuses  are  very 
serviceable,  as  the  cut  flower  branches  will  re- 
main in  excellent  condition  for  nearly  a  week. 
— Ch.  Geosdemanoe,  in  Beviie  Horticole. 


Magnolia  stellata. — Such  a  specimen  as  that 
illustrated  in  'J'hb  Garden  (page  420)  must  be  a 
very  beautiful  object,  as  even  the  small  plants 
usually  met  with  in  this  country  are  charming  in 
early  spring  before  the  expansion  of  the  foliage. 
Very  sharp  spring  frosts  are  sometimes  apt  to 
injure  the  expanded  blossoms,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  not  much  damaged  in  this  way  ;  indeed,  heavy 
rains  during  the  blooming  period  are  generally 
worse  than  frosts,  as  from  the  low  stature  of  the 
plant  and  the  consequent  proximity  of  the  pure 
unspotted  blossoms  to  the  ground,  they  are  especi- 
ally liable  to  be  splashed  during  wet  weather.  As 
the  rate  of  growth  is  slow,  this  Magnolia  is  more 
often  grouped  than  planted  singly,  and  if  in  a 
small  bed,  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  carpeted 
with  some  low-growing  subject  to  obviate  as  far  as 
possible  the  splashing  of  the  flowers.  For  this 
purpose  the  pretty  little  Wintergreen  (Gaultheria 
procumbens)  is  well  suited,  being  bright  and  cheer- 
ful at  all  seasons.  On  March  28  last  Messrs. 
Veitch  showed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  a  variety  of  this  Magnolia  in  which 
the  flowers,  instead  of  being  white,  as  in  the  type, 
were  of  a  decided  pink  tint.  An  award  of  merit 
was  bestowed  upon  it,  and  when  distributed,  this 
pink  variety  will  no  doubt  be  much  sought  after. 
— T. 

Hagnolias  at  Melbourne.— We  have  had  a 
most  magnificent  display  of  Magnolias,  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous,  this  month  (September), 
which  is  about  the  beginning  of  our  spring.  The 
photographs  I  send  represent  a  large  bed  of  the 
deciduous  kinds  in  bloom  on  a  lawn  in  front  of 
our  Museum  of  Economic  Botany,  which  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
by  our  worthy  governor,  his  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun.  Some  of  these  Magnolias  are  very 
fine  specimens,  'not.ihly  M.  conspicua  (the  Yulan) 
and  a  variety  of  it,  M.  Soulangeana,  with  whitish 
flowers.  These,  together  with  M.  purpurea,  M. 
superba  and  many  hybrids  from  them,  vary  in 
height  from  6  feet  to  18  feet  or  more,  and  the 
flowers  are  so  profuse  that  the  masses  of  fallen 
petals,  which  literally  carpet  the  ground  for  a.  con- 
siderable distance  beneath  the  trees,  might  be 
likened  to  snow  splashed  with  purple.  One  variety 


called  spectabilis,  a  sport  from  M.  conspicua,  is  a 
noble  object  in  the  foreground,  and  the  flowers  of 
this  are  almost  pure  white.  The  species  glauca, 
stellata  and  Campbelli  are  comparatively  new  in- 
troductions here  and  are  only  a  few  feet  high,  but, 
judging  from  their  rapid  growth  during  the  past 
two  years,  they  give  promise  of  attaining  a  great 
size.  M.  Campbelli  has  never  bloomed  in  this 
country.  The  evergreen  species  grandiflora,annona3- 
folia  and  fuscata  are  dotted  about  in  the  grass 
close  by,  as  also  other  representatives  of  the  order 
including  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Drimys,  lUicinm, 
and  Michelia  Champaca. — Willi  am  R.Guilfoylb, 
Director  Botanic  Hardens,  Melbourne. 

*,*  The  photos  show  some  charming  groups  of 
these  Magnolias. — Ed. 

Pinua  leucodermis  (Antoine).— In  the  year 
WiV  this  Pine  was  introduced  from  Dalmsitia  by 
Maly,  at  that  time  head  gardener  of  the  Imperial 
Gardens,  Belvedere,  and  described  by  Antoine, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens,  Vienna.  For  a 
long  time  only  a  few  specimens  of  this  Pine  were 
to  be  seen  in  gardens.  In  the  Imperial  Gardens, 
Belvedere,  Vienna,  there  are  at  present  several 
beds  with  seedlings  of  it.  M.  Vesely,  the  head 
gardener,  collected  seeds  of  it  about  three  years 
ago  in  the  mountains  of  Herzegovina.  He  says 
that  at  elevations  of  about  1500  metres  it  is  to 
be  found  amongst  Beeches  ;  at  KiOO  mttres,  where 
the  Beeches  cease  to  grow,  it  is  more  abun- 
dant;  at  1700  metres  the  trees  are  small  and 
very  slow  in  growth.  Old  trees  with  stems  20 
metres  to  30  mfetres  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of 
aljout  1  m^tre,  have  the  form  of  a  topped  pyramid 
on  account  of  the  upright-growing  side  bnanches. 
The  bark  is  of  a  white-grey  colour.  Dr.  Giinther 
Ritter  Beck  von  Managetta  writes  in  the  Vienna 
(iartcnzeitung  that  it  never  has  the  flat-topped 
head  like  the  Austrian  Pine  when  this  grows  on 
rocks.  It  is  very  hardy  and  thrives  in  places  where 
the  common  Spruce  and  Austrian  Pine  will  not 
pay  to  be  planted. — Louis  Keopatsch. 

Ampelopsis  Hoggi.  —  I  recently  saw  this 
mentioned  in  The  Garden  and  I  have  also  seen 
various  examples  of  it  during  the  past  summer, 
but  have  failed  to  detect  any  relationship  to  an 
Ampelopsis ;  in  fact,  it  is  without  doubt  a  Rhus, 
and  if  not  identically  the  same  as  the  North 
American  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron),  it  is 
at  all  events  very  nearly  related  thereto.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  whereas  the  Ampe- 
lopsis is  (as  might  be  expected  from  its  near  rela- 
tionship to  the  Grape  family)  quite  harmless,  the 
Rhus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  poisonous,  and 
with  the  transposing  of  names  an  accident  might 
easily  happen. — T. 

Populus  Van  Geerti.- With  a  dull  damp 
summer  and  autumn  this  scarcely  merits  the  title 
of  a  golden-leaved  Poplar,  for  the  foliage  has  only 
a  slight  yellowish  tinge  ;  but  this  season,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  last  month,  it  has  been  very  bright 
and  stands  out  conspicuous  from  most  of  our  trees 
and  shrubs.  Various  as  are  the  different  tints 
assumed  by  our  trees  and  shrubs  before  the  leaves 
drop,  the  soft  yellow  of  the  Poplar  in  question  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  others.  At  no  time 
and  under  any  conditions  is  this  Poplar  so  rich  in 
colour  as  the  Golden  Elder  and  some  other  subjects, 
but  still  when  at  its  best  the  soft  tints  are  very 
pleasing.  A  small  group  of  young  thrifty  trees  is 
especially  noticeable  against  a  background  of 
sombre-hued  conifers.  This  PopL-ir  strikes  reiidily 
from  cuttings  of  good  stout,  well-ripened  wood  put 
into  the  open  ground  where  the  soil  is  of  a  somewhat 
sandy  nature  and  not  liable  to  be  parched  up  during 
the  summer. — T. 


Weeds. — It  is  certain  that  if  one  wishes  to 
keep  weeds  down  the  hoe  must  be  constantly  used. 
A  very  free  use  of  it  through  the  spring  months  will 
bring  its  own  reward  in  lessened  labour  during  the 
remainder  of  the  growing  season.  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  set  out  Strawberries  for  giving  a  sup- 
ply of  young  plants  in  September  or  early  in  Oc- 
tober. Last  year  I  happened  to  put  them  out 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  weather  being 
moist  afterwards  and   the  ground    between   not 
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being  stirred  before  winter  set  in,  the  weeds  had 
time  to  come  up.  In  spring  several  hoeings  were 
necessary  to  clean  them,  as  the  ground  got  so  wet  in 
February,  and  as  soon  as  the  dry  weather  set  in  I 
had  the  surface  well  stirred  several  times  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  so  as  to  get  the  surface  right 
for  the  runners  to  root  into.  Weeds  gave  but 
little  trouble  this  summer,  but  the  late  rains  have 
brought  them  up  in  quantity.  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  them  grow  so  fast  at  this  time  of 
year.  Several  hoeings  have  been  necessary  except 
among  the  above-mentioned  Strawberries,  where 
very  few  weeds  have  come  up.  Hoeing  among 
them  has  not  been  necessary,  scarcely  a  weed 
having  come  up.  This  seemed  strange  until  I 
remembered  how  frequently  the  soil  was  stirred 
there  in  spring.  Apparently  nearly  all  the  seeds 
in  the  top  inch  of  ground  sprouted  and  were  killed, 
and  until  the  soil  is  again  worked  there  will  not  be 
another  crop  of  weeds  there.  The  easiest  way  to 
keep  ground  clean  is  never  to  wait  until  weeds 
appear,  but  to  make  a  practice  of  running  the  hoe 
through  all  growing  crops  at  regular  intervals 
whether  there  are  signs  of  weeds  coming  through 
or  not.  In  many  gardens  I  know  this  is  the  rule, 
but  in  too  many  instances  there  is  disinclination 
to  use  the  hoe  until  a  crop  of  weeds  appears. — 
J.  C.  B. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


I  have  packed  these  boxes  one  above  the  other, 
with  pieces  of  wood  between  to  let  in  light,  and 
then  as  space  can  be  spared  laid  the  boxes  out 
thinly.  The  convenience  of  this  method  is,  that  in 
case  of  frost  the  boxes  can  be  packed  up  together 
in  a  small  space  and  be  covered  up  effectually  to 
prevent  the  tubers  receiving  injury.  Light,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  indispensable,  and  likely 
positions  will  suggest  themselves  according  to  the 
convenience  at  command.  The  best  sets  are  those 
which  can  be  wintered  in  a  structure  where  the 
temperature  ranges  at  about  40°,  this  ensuring  a 
thorough  rest.  Cellars  are  the  worst  possible 
places  for  seed  tubers,  as  these  besides  being  dark 
are  also  unduly  warm,  conditions  which  will 
quickly  cause  a  blanched  and  attenuated  growth. 
Sets  for  forcing  may  be  quickly  advanced  by  lay- 
ing the  tubers  on  leaf  soil  in  boxes  and  keeping 
this  moist  in  a  warm  structure.  A.  Y.  A. 


PREPAKATION  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  prospects  of  the  Potato 
crop  ruined  by  badly-prepared  seed  tubers,  and  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing well  to  the  tubers,  so  that  they  should  be  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  state  by  the  time  the  plant- 
ing season  comes  round,  be  this  early  or  late.  Al- 
though to  a  certain  extent  cultivation  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  future  state  of  the  crop,  yet 
with  two  plots  planted  side  by  side,  one  with  the 
seed  tubers  well  prepared  and  the  other  with 
weakened  sets,  through  the  primary  sprouts  being 
lost  and  the  tubers  otherwise  weakened  by  being 
allowed  to  lie  huddled  up  together  in  a  heap  in  a 
close  and  darkened  structure,  there  would  be  a 
vast  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  crops  as 
they  are  dug.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  both 
the  number  and  size  of  the  tubers,  but  it  affects 
earliness  as  well,  and  this  to  no  small  extent.  With 
the  early  crops  this  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  astonishing  the  difference  this  ap- 
parently small  matter  makes.  With  the  sets  well 
prepared,  each  having  the  primary  sprout  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  also  stout  in  proportion,  the 
planting  may  be  delayed  until  a  safe  period,  the 
grower  in  the  meantime  knowing  that,  although 
planting  is  being  delayed  for  a  week  or  two,  these 
well-prepared  sets  when  they  are  planted  soon 
make  up  any  supposed  lost  time ;  in  fact,  with 
these  well-prepared  sets  it  is  positively  dangerous 
to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  planting,  as  with  a 
short  spell  of  fine  and  bright  weather  directly 
afterwards,  the  growths  are  not  long  in  making  an 
appearance.  Having  set  forth  the  advantages 
that  will  accrue  to  the  grower  upon  having  well- 
prepared  sets,  it  now  remains  to  explain  the  best 
methods  of  retarding  so  that  the  primary  sprout 
shall  be  stout  and  intact  at  planting  time. 

This  season  more  than  ordinary  care  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  sprouts  growing  too  much.  Very 
often  it  is  owing  to  insufficient  space  that  the  pre- 
paration has  to  be  delayed,  and  makeshift  methods 
have  to  be  resorted  to  to  meet  the  desired  end  as 
much  as  possible.  The  two  evils  that  have  to  be 
guarded  against  are  darkness  and  allowing  the 
tubers  to  lie  huddled  up  together  in  a  heap,  both 
of  which  quickly  cause  a  forced  growth.  Frost  has 
also  to  be  guarded  against,  but  beyond  this  the 
cooler  the  sets  are  kept  the  better.  The  best  sets 
are  secured  where  the  tubers  can  be  laid  out  thinly, 
be  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  receive  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Much  may  be  done  to  econo- 
mit-e  tpace  by  placing  the  tubers  in  cutting  boxes, 
arranging  them  on  eud,  the  thick  end  uppermost. 


Potting  Cauliflower  plants.— This  is  an 
old  method  and  one  often  thought  out  of  date.  If 
seed  of  Cauliflowers  had  been  sown  in  August,  there 
are  good  plants  now  for  potting.  The  sturdiest 
should  be  selected  for  the  work.  I  prefer  to  use 
4i-inch  pots,  as  these  allow  of  more  root  space,  as 
if  the  plants  are  too  much  curbed  at  the  root  or 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  they  button  in  the 
early  spring  and  are  useless.  Firm  potting  tends 
to  sturdy  growth,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  rich 
soil ;  a  compost  of  loam  with  some  mortar  rubble 
suits  well,  as  this  allows  of  free,  but  firm  growth. 
The  plants  never  require  heat,  and  the  cooler  they 
are  kept  now,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  winter 
well.  It  is  necessary  to  pot  in  October  so  as  to 
get  suflicient  roots  to  support  the  plants  in  severe 
weather.  There  is  no  better  system  than  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes  up  to  the  rim,  taking  care  to  fill 
in  the  cavity  round  the  pots,  as  the  ashes  preserve 
the  roots.  I  winter  in  cold  frames  near  the 
glass,  and  in  severe  weather  bank  up  the  sides  of 
the  frames  with  ashes  and  cover  the  glass  with 
litter,  not  exposing  after  severe  frost  till  the  soil  is 
thawed.  Very  little  water  is  required  through  the 
winter  months,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  dry 
wood  ashes  wiU  keep  mildew  off.  The  great 
advantage  with  these  plants  is  that  they  so  soon 
go  ahead  when  planted  out  in  March  or  early  in 
April,  as  being  in  cold  frames  they  can  be  freely 
exposed ;  whereas  plants  raised  in  heat  require 
pricking  off,  carefully  protecting,  and  even  then  are 
at  times  caught  by  frost.  It  often  happens  we 
have  a  succession  of  east  winds  in  the  spring  that 
soon  wither  up  tender  plants  raised  in  heat,  but 
the  sturdy  winter  plants  pass  through  safely,  there 
is  no  flagging  at  planting,  and  only  a  very  slight 
check,  as  the  plants  come  direct  out  of  the  plunging 
material  and  are  a  mass  of  roots.  On  the  whole, 
I  consider  the  old  plan  the  best  and  safest.— G. 
Wythes. 

Shantung  Cabbage.— Being  specially  fond  of 
vegetables,  I  tried  a  few  years  since  some  seed  of 
Shantung  Cabbage,  for  which  I  was  indebted  to 
Kew.  For  two  years  I  thought  it  worthless,  its 
open  heartless  heads  running  up  to  seed  very 
quickly.  But  this  year  I  sowed  the  remains  of  my 
seed,  and  yesterday  a  dish  of  what  appeared  to  be 
beautifully  white  Cos  Lettuce  was  brought  to  me. 
Boiled,  at  dinner,  I  found  it  most  insipid  and 
worthless,  simply  so  much  tender  green  vegetable 
between  the  tongue  and  teeth,  with  absolutely  no 
flavour  to  the  palate.  To-day  I  have  tried  it  as  a 
salad,  and  I  find  it  excellent,  white,  cri.sp  and  sharp 
as  the  best  summer  Cos  Lettuce.  Worthless  as  a 
vegetable,  but  of  great  value  as  supplying  an  excel- 
lent late  '  autumn  salad.— B.  Milne-Kedhead, 
Eoldeii  Chmijli. 

State  of  tbe  vegetable  crops.— As  far  as 
this  district  is  concerned,  green  vegetables  never 
were  more  plentiful  than  at  the  present  time. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  winter  crops, 
notably  Savoys,  Cabbage  generally,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Chou  de  Burghley,  and  early  Broccoli  are 
far  too  forward,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
many  of  them  being  spoilt.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
fiobts  and  coni|iaratively  warm  state  of  the  ground, 


Cauliflowers,  Spinach,  and  Turnips,  has  been  both 
rapid  and  strong  up  to  November  1,  though  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  late  severe  frosts  will  have  checked 
further  rapid  progress.  Not  only  are  the  vegetables 
far  too  tender  and  succulent  to  stand  much  frost, 
but  the  bulk  is  much  too  coarse  to  be  generally 
satisfactory.  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  could 
hardly  be  got  into  a  bushel  basket,  Veitch's  Au- 
tumn Protecting  Broccoli  being  nearly  as  large. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  ground  is  rather  rich, 
these  two  kinds  have  been  so  large  that  a  single 
plant  could  scarcely  be  got  through  a  door,  the 
hearts  being  of  very  little  value  indeed.  Savoys 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  they  are  very  easily 
spoilt  by  frosts,  not  a  few  having  already  split 
open.  Those  who  grow  for  the  markets  have  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  their  produce  at 
any  price,  and  for  some  time  to  come  low  prices 
must  prevail.  Most  probably  it  will  be  a  caseof 
a  great  glut  this  side  of  Christmas  and  a  scarcity 
afterwards.  The  latter  will  of  a  certainty  be 
brought  about  if  we  experience  a  severe  frost  at 
all  similar  to  what  took  place  last  January,  very 
few  winter  vegetables  being  in  a  fit  condition  to 
withstand  much  cold. — I.,  Somerset. 

AU-the-Year-Bound  Cabbage  Lettuce.— 
No  Lettuce  has  during  this  past  phenomenally  hot 
and  excessively  dry  season  given  us  greater  satis- 
faction than  this  old,  but  thoroughly  well-proven 
variety.  Others  have  been  introduced  since  the 
advent  of  AU-the-Year-Round,  but  not  one  of  them 
will  surpass  it  now.  When  other  kinds  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  as  New  York,  a  form  of  the  well-known 
Neapolitan,  gave  out  during  the  long  period  of 
drought  and  was  of  inferior  quality  at  the  best, 
this  fine  kind  was  excellent,  the  hearts  large  and 
firm,  standing  well  after  they  were  fit  for  use. 
Such  Cos  Lettuce  as  Hicks'  Hardy  White  even  did 
not  behave  well  during  the  hottest  weater ;  it  was 
most  fortunate,  therefore,  in  our  case  that  we  had 
our  old  friend  to  fall  back  upon,  with  which  a  con- 
stant supply  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  with  a  good  stock  still  in  hand.  AU-the- 
Year-Eouud  is  during  its  earlier  stages  of  growth 
somewhat  spreading  in  its  habit,  the  outer  and 
spreading  leaves  are  also  large,  the  ground  being 
fairly  well  covered  where  the  plants  had  been  put 
out  a  foot  apart  each  away.  Thus  with  water 
frequently  given,  the  ground  retained  the  mois- 
ture. After  making  a  few  of  the  large  leaves  the 
hearts  quickly  turn  in,  there  being  but  few  varie- 
ties which  come  into  use  earlier  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed.  As  regards  the  colour  no  fault 
can,  I  think,  be  found  with  it ;  the  pale  green 
colour  is  in  my  opinion  preferable  to  a  dark  green, 
at  least  in  the  Cabbage  Lettuces.  If  sown  early 
in  the  spring  it  will  prove  a  first-rate  succession  to 
Veitch's  Golden  Queen,  which  asan  early  kind  either 
for  framework  or  the  open  ground  is  not  to  be  ex- 
celled. In  this  locality  large  quantities  of  Lettuce 
are  grown  for  the  market  mainly  of  the  Cos  sec- 
tion, but  these  succumbed  to  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  even  where  the  ground  was  heavily  ma- 
nured. For  private  use  the  Cabbage  varieties  find 
considerably  more  favour  than  in  the  market 
where  mere  size  counts  for  a  good  deal.— J.  H. 


A  RUNNING  KIDNEY  BEAN. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  kidney  or  dwarf  French 
Beans  are  not  so  much  grown  as  the  Scarlet 
Runners,  or  runner  Beans  as  now  most  generally 
termed,  is  the  fact  of  their  not  being  sufficiently 
continuous  bearing.  They  bear  a  quick  heavy  crop 
of  pods,  but  these  soon  become  too  old  and  stringy 
to  be  used,  and  in  order  to  have  a  long  succession 
of  tender  young  pods,  several  successional  sowings 
have  to  be  made.  Several  forms  of  running 
kidney  Beans  have  been  raised  or  selected.  One 
that  I  once  had,  but  lost  owing  to  not  being  able 
to  ripen  seed,  grew  to  a  great  height  and  also  pro- 
duced a  long  succession  of  small,  delicately- 
flavoured  pods.  At  Longford  Castle  I  once  saw  a 
long  row  of  kidney  Beans  that  had  been  supported 
by  slakes  about  3  feet  high.  The  plant.s  had  attained 
fully   that    heif^ht  and  were  producing    an  extra 


the  growth  of  these  vegetables,  and  also  Broccoli,  I  heavy  crop  of  long  straight  pods  that  could  not  be 
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distinguished  from  the  Can.adian  Wonder.  From 
Mr.  Ward  I  learnt  that  this  running  kidney  Bean 
was  actually  a  selection  from  Canadian  Wonder, 
the  seeds  being  of  the  same  colour.  This  was  live 
or  six  years  ago,  but  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it 
by  seeing  a  form  very  much  resembling  Mr.  Ward's 
shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  at 
several  of  the  leading  west  of  England  shows. 
For  the  purpose  of  transit  the  plants  were  placed 
in  lO-inch  pots  and  coiled  round  stakes.  All  were 
bearing  extra  heavy  crops  of  fine  straight  pods  of 
the  Canadian  Wonder  type,  and  which  were  said  to 
fully  equal  that  old  favourite  in  quality.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  variety,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  been 
snfliciently  well  fixed  and  the  stock  fit  for  distribu- 
tion soon,  as  it  is  very  certain  it  is  a  novelty  that 
will  be  in  great  deuiand  among  gardeners  gene- 
rally, and  those  in  particular  who  cannot  devote 
time  and  space  to  grow  more  than  a  few  early 
kidney  Beans.  It  should  be  welcome  also  to  those 
exhibitors  of  vegetables  who  may  desire  several 
late  dishes  of  extra  fine  straight  pods,  those  planted 
and  supported  by  stakes  producing  these  more 
surely  than  dwarfs.  There  is  also  the  likelihood 
of  this  running  form  of  kidney  Bean  being  grown 
in  borders  or  boxes  under  glass  and  forced.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  take  a  much  longer  succes- 
sion of  young  pods  from  these  running  plants  than 
from  the  older  forms,  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour  being  saved  accordingly. 

W.   IGGULDEN. 


Public  Gardens. 


CHRYSANTHEMUjyiS  IN  THE  PARKS. 
Each  year  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 
takes  place  in  the  majority  of  the  London  parks. 
This  season  the  displays  are  of  tlie  usual  high 
standard,  and  this  form  of  attraction,  so  to 
speak,  has  increased  greatly  of  recent  years,  in 
a  few  instances  very  fine  houses  being  built  es- 
pecially for  their  accommodation.  We  made 
notes  of  the  fiue  displays,  and  may  mention  that 
every  district  almost  in  or  near  the  metropolis 
is  well  provided  for  in  this  respect,  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens,  Tinsbury,  Waterlow,  Batter- 
sea,  Victoria,  and  Southwark  Parks  in  particu- 
lar. Finsbury  Park  was  until  recently  ill-pro- 
vided for  as  regards  accommodation,  but  a 
splendid  house  has  been  built  for  the  plants  and 
the  best  varieties  are  represented,  including  the 
more  recent  additions.  The  position  of  the 
parks  varies  so  much,  that  it  is  unfair  to  criti- 
cise. Plants  can  be  grown  easily  to  far  greater 
perfection  in  Finsbury  Tark  than  in  smoky 
Southwark,  surrounded  with  evil  -  smelling 
chemical  works,  but  even  under  such  conditions 
the  plants  are  excellent.  From  time  to  time 
through  the  present  season  we  shall  make  notes 
of  the  finer  varieties  in  the  parks,  as  one  dis- 
play Ln  the  matter  of  effect  is  much  like  another. 
We  refer  to  two  of  the  more  important  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  varieties  mentioned  are  also 
worthy  of  note  in  the  collections  in  other 
parks. 

One  of    the  recent   additions   to   the    open 
spaces  of  the  metropolis  is 

Wateklow  Park, 

and  the  Chrysanthemums  here  are  remarkably 
fine.  This  open  space  was  formerly,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  private  garden,  and  the  original 
vineries  and  plant  houses  remain.  In  tlicae  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  grouped,  and  the  plants 
are  well  grown,  attracting  thousands  of  visitors 
every  day  from  the  populous  surrounding  dis- 
trict. A  well-built  conservatory  is  filled  with 
plants  in  full  bhiom,  and  the  more  recent  kinds 
are  grown  as  well  as  old  favourites.  In  every 
display  wo  have  seen  this  season  Viviand 
Morel   is    superb.     It    is    so    here,    and     the 


of     various     shades     colour     in     the     flowers 
from  different  buds  are  interesting.     That  fine 
Japanoso  variety  Mons.  Tarin  is  quite  a  feature, 
and   even   against   the   many  newer   kinds  its 
fliiwers  are  in  a  way  unrivalled  ;  they  are  large, 
and  the  drooping  petals  sUvery  rose  in  colour. 
Edwin  Molyneux  is  another  kind  grown  largely, 
and  among.st  novelties  or  comparatively  so  were 
several  that  deserve  mention.     John  Shrimpton 
and  William  Seward  were  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant.    Both   bear    large   flowers   of    superb 
colour — deep  purple-crimson — and    the    plants 
are  evidently  very  free,  whilst  easy  to  manage. 
Alberic  Lunden  is  a  fine  Japanese  variety  for 
colour,    the    flowers    crimson-amaranth.     That 
beautiful   early-flowering  variety  Avalanche  is 
the  backbone,  so  to  say,  of  the  displays  in  lato 
October,  and  many  specimens  were  in  perfection 
here  at  the  time  of  our  visit.     This  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  kinds  of  recent  years,  and  as 
yet   unrivalled  for   purity  and   grace.     It  is  a 
setofl"  to  Sunflower,  another  good  early  variety, 
the  flowers  not  stiti'  and  of  an  intense  yellow 
shade,   making  a  rich  efl'ect.     A  rather   scarce 
kind  is  Mrs.  F.   A.  Spaulding,   well  grown  at 
Waterlow  Park.     It  is  one  of  the  finest  Chry- 
santhemums ever  raised  in  America,  the  flowers 
nankeen-yellow  in  colour  and  the  petals  broad. 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  worth  a  note,  but  we  do 
not  think  it   is    a   variety  that   will    hold    its 
own   long   as   an   exhibition   flower.     It   is  an 
English-raised    seedling,  the   flowers  when   in 
perfection  measuring  about  8  inches  across  and 
ivory  white  in  colour.     Miss  Anna  Hartshorn 
is  now  well  known,  and  many  good  blooms  may 
be  seen  here,  whilst  also  of  note  are  Florence 
Davis  and  J .  Stanborough  Dibbens.    We  aro  not 
writing   of    Waterlow   Park   in    particular    as 
regards  the  names  of   the  plants,  as  they  are 
correct  as  far  as  possible,  but   in  other  places 
the    nomenclature   is  faulty.     This  is   scarcely 
pardonable,  as   in  all  good    nurserymen's  lists 
the  names  are  fairly  correct,  and  in  public  parks 
care  should  certainly  be  taken  in  this  matter. 
Some  French  names  undergo  amusing  alteration. 
Besides  the  foregoing  Japanese  varieties,  such 
kinds    as    Condor,    Mons.    Astorg,    Gorgeous, 
Mile.   Lacroix,  Elaine,   Margot  and  Peter   the 
Great  fill  the  spacious  houses  with  colour.     In 
comparing  the  older    varieties   with    the  more 
modern  kinds,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  great 
advance  in  size,  but  some  of  the  smaller  Chry- 
santhemums are  the  more  beautiful.     The  rich 
bronzy    orange    Source  d'Or,  more  grown   for 
market  than  perhaps  any  other,  is  very  charm- 
ing.    Incurved  kinds  as  a  rule    are  not  made 
much  of  in  the  parks,  but  here  one  sees  several 
well-known    varieties  in    true  character.     The 
fact  is  the  Japanese  are  better  for  effect  than 
the    prim    incurved.     M.   R.  Bahuant   of    the 
latter  section  is  conspicuous.     It   is   an  early- 
blooming  kind,  the  flowers  not  very  bright  in 
colour,  a  somewhat  .lull  carmine-rose,  the  petals 
smooth    and   well   incurved — a     fine    seedling 
unquestionably  of  the  Queen  family,  similar  in 
growth,  and  with  the  same  bold  style  of  flower. 
Robert  Cannell  is  in  full  bloom.     On  its  first 
appearance  we  thought  this  fine  variety  of  Mr. 
Cannell's  raising  would  be  too  rough,  but  it  has 
proved  otherwise,  the  flowers  large,  rich  bronzy 
red,    and    the   reverse    of  the  florets   old  gold 
colour.       Amongst   what  are  called  decorative 
kinds,  the    variety  Mr.    C.   E.   Shea  was  con- 
spicuous.    This  is  a  sport  from  Mile.  Lacroix, 
and  a  charming  flower,   rich  in  colour,  a  soft 
golden   yellow,   and  useful   for   cutting.      The 
Chrysanthemums  in 

Finsbury  Park 


but  fortunately  is  not  obtrusive,  like  the 
big  refreshment  place  that  disfigures  what 
should  be  the  finc-t  position  in  this  park. 
The  plants  hero  aro  later  than  at  other 
places,  the  position  being  cold  and  breezy. 
The  Japanese  varieties  aro  grown  largely, 
and  Viviand  Morel  is  one  of  the  chief 
kinds.  On  one  plant  the  flowers  are  of  two 
distinct  colours,  the  purple-lilac  of  the  later 
buds  and  pure  wliitc.  A  very  fine  kind  we  made 
note  of  is  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  which  is  a  splen- 
did exhibition  flower.  Fully-developed  blooms 
measure  8  inches  across  and  (juite  5  inches  in 
depth,  the  colour  golden  bronzo,  shaded  with  a 
terra-cotta  tint.  Although  so  large,  they  are 
not  coarse.  We  lay  stress  upon  this,  as  size,  as 
a  rule,  means  coar.sene.ss.  A  well-grown  plant 
of  W.  A.  Mauda  is  in  bloom,  and  this  variety 
belongs  to  the  hirsute  or  Alplieus  Hardy  sec- 
tiou.  Wo  care  little  for  the  "  hairy''  character 
if  the  colour  is  good,  which  it  is  in  this  case 
— a  pure  golden  yellow.  Eyusford  White  was 
superb,  and  it  is  a  lovely  flower,  pure  white, 
distinct  and  free  ;  whilst  we  noted  also  Beauty 
of  Exmouth,  Louis  Boehmer  and  those  men- 
tioned above.  Amongst  Anemone-flowered 
kinds,  two  were  of  note,  one,  Delaware,  the 
other  M.  Charles  Lebocqz.  The  former  is  very 
pleasing,  the  centre  yellow,  very  full  and  the 
guard  florets  pure  white  ;  whilst  the  latter  is 
citron-yellow,  with  a  shade  of  carmine,  the 
centre  full. 

It  would  servo  no  good  purpose  to  indi- 
vidualise each  park  more  than  we  have  d(me. 
It  is  suflicient  to  know  that  the  growers  in 
every  case  deserve  praise  for  their  year's  work 
to  provide  during  November  a  gay  mass  of 
flowers  for  inspection.  In  many  places  atten- 
tion might  be  given  akso  to  the  outdoor  varie- 
ties more  so  than  is  at  present  the  case  ;  but 
in  Southwark  and  very  smoky,  low-lying  dis- 
tricts they  should,  perhaps,  be  left  alone,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  varieties  that  resist  such  un- 
pleasant surroundings.  The  object  to  provide 
a  large  house  of  indoor  plants  is  distinctly 
praiseworthy,  encouraging  the  dwellers  in  sur- 
rounding populous  districts  to  also  grow  and 
love  flowers,  but  the  majority  of  people  have 
no  accommodation  for  a  greenhouse.  A  few 
beds  of  the  best  outdoor  kinds,  arranged  in  dis- 
tinct colours  or  several  shades  of  one  colour, 
would  provide  a  fine  picture  in  late  October 
and  November.  One  of  the  gayest  masses  of 
flower  we  remember  seeing  in  the  open  in  No- 
vember was  a  wall  of  Chrysanthemums  in  Ham- 
mersmith. The  garden  was  small,  quite  of  the 
suburban  type  and  .surrounded  with  houses,  but 
the  plants  were  a  sheet  of  bloom,  this,  too,  in 
quite  full  exposure. 


are    well  arranged,  and  the  new  house  aflbrds 
scope  for   effect.     It  is   almost   too   elaborate, 


Uartinmas  term. — The  11th  of  November  is  a 
time  which  is  often  fraught  with  great  anxiety  to 
young  gardeners  (foremen  and  journeymen)  who 
have  to  leave  their  situations  and  go  at  such  an 
untoward  season  of  the  year  to  find  new  appoint- 
ments, or  get  into  nurseries,  if  they  are  even  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  employment  there.  Why  the 
system  of  frequent  migration  in  the  north  is  so 
common  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  practice  seems  to  be  contagious.  If  the 
young  men  were  leaving  to  better  their  condition 
or  to  gain  superior  knowledge  every  sympathy 
with  their  action  would  be  given,  but  often  by 
this  migratory  system  they  leave  gardening  and 
seek  employment  at  anything  which  comes  first  to 
supply  them  with  means  of  subsistence.  Nurseiy- 
men  are  sadly  taxed  with  the  eager  applicants' 
appeals  for  situations  when  there  are  not  openings 
for  a  third  of  them.  If  those  who  are  well  placed 
and  have  no  direct  prospect  for  the  future  could 
remain  in  their  situations  two  or  three  years  in- 
.sle.id  of  changing  every  six  or  twelve  mouths, 
they  would  learn  much  more  of  their  business  and 
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be  better  off  financially,  as  well  as  be  more  eligible 
for  an  opening  when  such  occurred.  The  most  of 
the  young  men  who  have  been  employed  under  me 
have  pursued  the  course  I  advise,  and  all  have 
done  well  when  they  have  left,  which  is  generally 
between  terms,  as  is  so  general  in  England.  The 
worst  evil  in  the  north  is  the  continual  raising  of 
apprentices  in  many  places,  often  where  they  can 
learn  little  gardenirg,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years  they  are  thrust  out  into  the  cold  world 
to  fight  for  themselves. — Kent. 

Epilobiiun  latifolium. — I  think  "  E."  would 
be  almost  certain  to  obtain  Epilobium  latifolium, 
the  equally  fine,  perhaps  finer,  dwarf  species  E. 
obcordatum,  and  other  choice  kinds  of  Epilobium 
from  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  Holgate  Nur- 
series, York.  They  had  a  nice  collection  of  these 
plants,  including  the  above-named  species,  some 
time  ago. — W.  M. 

•  In  reply  to  "  E."  (p.  428),  I  think  this  plant 

is  likely  to  remain  in  cultivation,  because  it  is  both 
a  pretty  and  uiefol  species,  and  also  a  plant  with 
a  free  habit  of  self-propJigation  ;  anyhow  it  has 
been  here  for  many  years  and  is  much  appreciated, 
and  even  were  it  intended  to  root  it  out,  it  could 
be  done  only  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  but  a  few 
inches  high,  the  foliage  is  almost  blue-green,  and 
for  the  size  of  the  plant  the  flowers  are  large  and 
effective.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  the  rockery, 
where  it  should  have  plenty  of  room,  and  in  the 
same  ground  early  spring  or  autumn  -  flowering 
bulbs  might  be  set  without  injury  to  the  plant  or 
themselves,  so  as  to  relieve  the  deadness  of  the 
space  at  those  periods.  It  is  a  native  of  the  colder 
regions  of  North  America,  and  hardy  beyond  all 
question. — J.  Wood,  Woodville,  Kirkstall. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NOVEMBEE  14. 

Compared  with  the  last  meeting,  which  was  a 
most  exceptional  one,  this  was  not  so  extensive, 
nor  could  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  it  would 
be,  considering  the  foggy  day.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, remember  to  have  seen  a  better  display  at 
any  time  in  the  middle  of  November.  There  were 
several  good  groups,  prominent  amongst  which 
were  some  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  and 
several  of  Cypripediums.  Amongst  the  latter  the 
most  noteworthy  were  the  best  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Leeanum  that  have  been  seen.  This  hybrid 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  whilst  it  has  a  still 
further  recommendation  in  its  favour,  that  of 
flowering  at  a  season  when  there  is  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  really  good  and  distinct  species  or 
other  hybrids.  Of  the  old  C.  irsigne  there  were 
also  several  fine  varieties,  notably  Sandera;  and 
Ernesti,  two  lovely  pale  forms.  Other  good 
hybrids  of  Cypripediums  and  Cattleyas  were 
also  shown. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
LiELio-CATTLETA  Stattebiana  (Cattleya  la- 
biata X  La3lia  Perrini). — A  decided  acquisition 
with  fine,  large  and  bold  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  soft  mauve-pink,  the  latter  much  the 
broader,  both  being  of  extra  substance,  and  in  no 
way  reflexed  or  twisted,  the  lip  being  of  a  bright 
velvety  crimson,  with  a  light  bar  across  it  at  the 
throat,  almost  white ;  the  growth  is  very  free  and 
compact.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

CYPRirEDIUM  SOUTHGATENSE  8UPERBUM  (C. 
bellatulum  x  C.  Harrisianum).  —  A  remarkably 
fine  hybrid  with  the  characteristics  of  the  first 
named  parent,  into  which  have  been  infused  the 
deeper  colour  and  increased  vigour  of  the  latter; 
the  markings  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  vinous 
purple  as  profuse  as  in  C.  bellatulum,  the  ground 
colour  a  soft  suffused  shade  of  pale  purple  ;  a  very 
distinct  addition  to  an  already  numerous  class. 
From  Mr.  Thos.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 


Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Cypeipedium  Leeanum  vab.  James  Hamil- 
ton.— An  excellent  variety,  with  the  fine  dorsal 
sepal  of  the  parent  increased  in  size,  pure  white  in 
colour,  with  the  characteristic  stripe  through  the 
centre  and  green  base,  but  no  spots ;  the  petals 
are  broad,  and  the  labellum  of  a  deep  bronzy 
shade.    From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

StanhopeA  Lowi.  —  A  new  species,  which 
comes  near  to  S.  Amesiana  in  form,  but  instead  of 
being  pure  |  white  the  colour  in  this  instance  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  is  of  a  creamy  yellow,  the 
central  portion  of  an  ivory-white.  The  usual  per- 
fume pervades  the  flowers,  reminding  one  of  Stan- 
hopea  tigrina.     From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 

Ctpeipedium  Swinbuenei  (Stand  Hall  var.), 
which  has  extra  large  and  bold  flowers  supported 
on  tall  footstalks,  the  petals  distinctly  spotted, 
the  dorsal  sepal  white,  with  greenish  stripes  and 
small  dark  markings  —  a  good  plant.  From  Mr. 
Thos.  Statter. 

Plbione  maculata  alba. — A  white  form,  with 
delicately  beautiful  flowers  rather  smaller  than 
those  of  the  type,  the  lip  having  a  faint  trace  of 
pale  yellow ;  the  plant  bore  several  good  blooms. 
From  Mr.  G.  W.  L.  Schofield,  Manchester. 

Cypeipbdium  Ashwohth^  (C.  Leeanum  super- 
bum  X  C.  selligerum  majus)  has  the  prominent 
dorsal  sepal  of  the  former,  but  of  finer  pro- 
portions, pure  white  in  colour,  with  minute  cho- 
colate spots  radiating  in  lines  from  the  greenish 
base,  the  labellum  being  of  a  dark  bronzy  brown. 

Medals  were  awarded  as  follows  :  A  silver  Flora 
medal  to  Mr.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber- 
well,  for  a  choice  collection  containing  some  unique 
kinds.  Amongst  these  was  a  plant  of  Cypripediura 
insigne  Sander.'e,  a  gem  in  its  way  with  its  soft 
pale  (almost  self-coloured)  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being  pure 
white.  C.  insigne  Ernesti  may  be  termed  a  fitting 
companion  to  the  foregoing,  with  nearly  self-col- 
oured flowers,  but  of  a  pale  yellow  without  the 
green  shading,  having  a  faint,  almost  indistinct 
spotting  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  in  both  cases  the 
blooms  were  very  lustrous  as  if  burnished.  C. 
Celeus  (insigne  Chantini  x  villosum),  a  light 
spotted  hybrid,  very  pretty  ;  C.  Exul  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Lodge  var. ;  C.  T.  B.  Haywood,  a  grand  hy- 
brid ;  C.  Mrs.  C.  Canham,  with  extra  fine  flowers  ; 
C.  Argus,  with  its  distinct  spotting  ;  C.  Leeanum,  a 
good  form  ;  C.  Arthurianum,  a  distinct  hybrid  ;  and 
C.  Spicerianum  were  also  included.  Other  good 
things  consisted  of  Cattleya  labiata  vera,  with  the 
usual  fine  labellum  of  an  intense  dark  crimson 
shade,  and  a  good  piece  of  Oncidium  tigrinum. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway, 
contributed  an  interesting  group  of  choice  things, 
the  plants  well  grown  and  healthy,  comprising 
several  Cypripediums,  the  best  of  which  were  C. 
Pitcheriannm  (Williams'  var.),  with  dark  lustrous 
flowers  of  large  size ;  C.  tonsum,  C.  Harrisianum 
superbum  in  good  form  ;  C.  Dauthieri  superbnm, 
C.  insigne  Mrs.  Wilson,  after  Chantini,  but  darker; 
C.  selligerum  rubrum,  C.  enfieldense,  C.  Arthuri- 
anum, C.  Huybrechtianum,  C.  insigne  punctatum 
violaceum,  one  of  the  best ;  and  C.  Ashburtonre 
espansum.  Cattleya  Bowringiana  lilacina  is  quite 
a  distinct  form,  Its  colour  denoted  by  its  name. 
Cattleya  labiata  and  Comparettia  macroplectron, 
a  singular,  but  pretty  species,  with  a  curious  motion 
of  the  flowers  when  shaken,  were  also  shown.  A 
silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  variety 
of  good  things,  prominent  amongst  which  were 
fine  forms  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum,  one  of  the 
best  being  a  very  good  form  called  virginale, 
which  has  the  dorsal  sepal  void  of  spots  or  stripes, 
being  large,  pure  white  in  colour,  with  green  base, 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower  pale  in  colour.  C. 
Leeanum  excellens,  a  large  and  fine  form  of  C. 
Leeanum  superbum,  one  of  the  best;  C.  Chamber- 
lainianum  with  two  flowers  and  C.  Burberryanum 
were  also  shown.  Of  other  Orchids  there  were 
Calanthe  rosea,  with  pale  blush  flowers,  C. 
Cooksoni,  C.  Sandhurstiana,  with  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  after  C.  Veitchi,  but  with  a  darker 
htbellum,  and  Odontoglossum  sceptrum,  with 
flowers  of  a  dull  brick  red  colour.     Barkeria  Lind- 


leyana,  seldom  seen,   Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  and 

Odontoglossum  Humeanum,  as  well  as  the  curious 
Restrepia  antennifera  and  Masdevallia  polysticha 
were  also  shown  here,  with  one  example  of 
Oncidium  sceptrum.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clap- 
ton, had  a  very  pleasing  group,  amongst  which 
there  were  several  nice  plants,  freely  flowered, 
of  Miltonia  Roezliana  and  the  white  variety ; 
these  were  very  good  for  the  season.  Several  good 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  were  shown  here,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  C.  Massaiana  with  mottled 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  of  a  deep  velvety  crim- 
son shade,  with  two  distinct  pale  yellow  blotches 
on  the  side  lobes.  Lselia  Russelliana,  very  distinct 
and  beautiful ;  Cypripedium  Stonei,  seldom  seen 
now ;  and  C.  bellatulum,  usually  shown  by  this 
firm,  were  also  included.  Awarded  silver  Bank- 
sian  medal.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.  also  had  a 
pretty  group,  in  which  were  staged  three  capital 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  freely  flowered. 
Cattleya  labiata,  in  the  best  form ;  C.  maxima 
Lewis's  var,  with  a  distinctly  marked  lip;  Cynorchia 
grandiflora,  Trichosma  suavis,  and  Cypripedium 
insigne  punctatum  violaceum  (too  long  a  name), 
were  also  sent,  the  award  being  a  silver  Banksian 
medal.  Minor  exhibits  included  Cypripedium  ru- 
bescens  (cenanthum  superbum  x  Boxalli),  a  dark- 
coloured  hybrid,  and  C.  Ariadne  (Spicerianum  x 
seUigerum  majus),  the  resemblance  to  the  former 
parent  being  very  marked.  Mr.  Foster  Alcock, 
North  Church,  Berkhamsted,  sent  a  pretty  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanam,  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
Pickering  Lodge,  Timperley,  Cheshire,  sent  cut 
examples  of  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata  vera 
and  a  distinct  variety  of  C.  Bowringiana  with  the 
labellum  of  a  deep  crimson. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  a  grand 
hybrid,  LselioCattleya  Pallas  (C.  Dowiana  x  L. 
crispa),  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale 
blush  and  prettily  undulated,  the  lip  beautifully 
fringed,  of  extra  depth  and  of  a  deep  purplish 
crimson  shade,  both  of  the  parents  being  har- 
moniously blended  in  the  offspring.  Cypripedium 
OCnone,  0.  T.  B.  Haywood,  C.  Euryades,  and  the 
singular-looking  hybrid  C.  microchilum,  with  quite 
a  minute  lip,  were  also  included. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  consisted 
chiefly  of  Chrysanthemums.  First-class  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

DRACJ5NA  Jamesi.— This  is  a  very  pleasing 
Draoiona,  distinct  and  with  richly  coloured  leafage, 
deep  chocolate-green,  margined  with  crimson.  It 
would  be  very  handsome  as  a  specimen,  and  when 
young  for  table  decoration.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Peimula  Foebesi. — A  beautiful  mass  of  this 
interesting  Chinese  species  was  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  It  reminds  one  at  once  of 
P.  obconica,  but  the  flowers  individually  are  smaller 
and  produced  in  profusion  on  slender  stems  about 
12  inches  or  so  in  height.  It  is  also  very  free- 
flowering,  the  flower-stems  rising  from  a  thick 
mat,  BO  to  say,  of  deep  green  slightly  lobed  leaves. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  species,  and  the 
clear  rosy  colour  of  the  flowers  set  off  with  a  small 
deep  orange  eye  is  delightful.  We  presume  it  is  a 
greenhouse  species,  thriving  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  P.  obconica,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  plant,  especially  if  it  can  be  easily  grown. 
It  appears  unusually  vigorous,  and  is  far  more 
graceful  than  P.  obconica. 

Croton  Russelli. — This  is  a  fine  form  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  type.  It  has  bold  foliage  of  dis- 
tinct and  rich  colouring,  deep  green,  barred  with 
crimson,  the  mid-rib  of  a  very  bright  shade.  It  is 
quite  an  acquisition  to  the  long  list  of  good  Crotons. 
From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following 
Chrysanthemums ; — 

Chrysanthemum  Mlle.  Theeese  Rey.— This 
is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  new  variety 
exhibited  anywhere  this  year.  The  flower  is  very 
large,  massive,  and  with  fine,  broad,  pure  white 
florets.     It  is  a  splendid  exhibition  variety,  and 
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not  in  the  least  coarse,  whioli  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  recent  novelties.  Shown  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea,  The  Elms,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Chkys.vnthk.mum  JiinN  BuNYAN. — This  is  a 
lovely  Jiip.aneso  Anemone-Uowered  variety.  It  is 
beautiful  both  in  form  and  colour,  the  d:sc  centre 
full  and  bright  yellow,  with  the  neat  guard  florets 
of  a  paler  shade.  It  is  an  English-raised  seedling. 
From  Mr.  Owen. 

CHRYSANTHKMUM    LORD   RoSEliERV. — An^  Eng- 

lish-raised  incurved  kind,  very  distinct  and  of 
exhibition  character.  The  flowers  are  of  fine  form, 
the  petals  neat  and  bright  purple-rose  in  colour. 
A  most  welcome  addition  to  this  class.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Robert  Pbtpibld. — This  is 
another  valuable  incurved  variety,  English' raised, 
and  with  well-shaped,  full  massive  flowers  of  a 
rosy-purple  shade  of  colour.     Shown  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Chrvsantukmum  Wilfred  JIarsiiall.— An 
Incurved  Japanese  kind,  the  flowers  of  striking 
aspect  and  intense  golden-yellow  colour.  A  highly 
promising  and  effective  exhibition  kind.  From  Mr. 
Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  niveum. — This  is  a  Japanese 
variety  of  American  origin,  and  a  delightful  flower. 
It  is  full,  massive,  and  the  broad  petals  are  blush- 
white  in  colour,  which  seemed  almost  pure  white 
in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  the  Drill  Hall.  Ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Owen. 

CHRY.SANTHEMUM    GOLDEN   WEDDING.— One  of 

the  best  novelties  of  the  present  year.  The  colour 
is  clear  golden  and  the  petals  incurve.  It  is  what 
we  should  class  as  an  incurved  Japanese  kind. 
This  was  shown  by  no  less  than  four  exhibitors — 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  II.  Owen,  G.  Stevens, 
Putney,  and  H.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

Chrysanthemum  Rose  Wynne. — A  6ne  Japan- 
ese variety,  the  petals  broad  and  delicate  blush  in 
colour.     From  Mr.  Owen. 

CHRYSANTHEMtTM  CHARLES  DAVIS. — This  is  nOW 

well  known,  as  it  has  been  fully  described  in  recent 
numbers.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
and  G.  Stevens. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter. — This  is  a 
charming  Anemone  variety,  the  flowers  neat  and 
pleasing.  It  is  interesting  to  know  it  was  raised 
from  Scarlet  Gem,  a  single  scarlet  variety  crossed 
with  Nelson,  a  crimson-purple  Japanese  Anemone 
kind.  The  result  is  a  neat  bloom,  the  centre  red- 
dish-bronze tipped  with  yellow,  and  the  guard 
florets  reddish-buff.  From  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earls- 
wood,  near  Redhill. 

Chrysanthbmu.m  Duke  op  York. — A  Japanese 
incurved  variety,  the  flowers  broad,  large  and  mas- 
sive, of  full  exhibition  standard.  The  florets  are 
deep  crimson  with  silvery  reyerse.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

The    largest    group  of   Chrysanthemums  came 
from   Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons.     A  splendid 
collection  of  zonal   Pelargoniums  was  also  shown 
by    Messrs.    Cannell,   comprising  such  beautiful 
single  varieties  as  Galatea,  rich  salmon-rose ;  Mill's 
Favourite,  deep  crimson  ;  Radha,  crimson  ;  White 
Lady ;  Mme.  Melba,  white,  flushed  with  salmon- 
pink  ;  an  improved  Lady  Brooke  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
the  florets  red,  white  in  the  lower  portion,  a  finer 
kind  than  Souvenir  de  Mirande,  of   which  it  is 
possibly  a  seedling ;  Lady  Tennyson,  rich  salmon; 
Mme,  de  Bondeville,  rose,  deeper  margin  to  the 
petals ;   Blue   Peter,   magenta ;   the    Double    Im- 
proved Raspail  and  Double  New  Life  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch   and   Sons   sent   a   fine  group 
of     Chrysanthemums,    comprising    splendid    in- 
dividual blooms,  especially  of  the  Japanese  va- 
rieties J.   Stanborough    Dibbens,  Val  d'Andorre, 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Sunflower,  Florence  Davis,  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler  (silver  medal).    A  large  and 
well  staged  collection  of  cut  blooms  came  from 
Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Syon   House,  Isleworth.    The  flowers  indi- 
vidually   were    of    much    merit,    especi.illy    the 
Incurved,  as    Mabel  Ward,  Mrs.  Norman    Davis, 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc  ;  whilst  of  the  Japanese  kinds, 
Eynsford  White,  Louis   Boehmer,   Mme.  C.  Andi- 
guier,  Florence  Davis,  and  Sunflower  were  of  note; 
and  of  the  reflexed,  the  bright  yellow  Chevalier 


Domage  (silver  medal).  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney 
Gardens,  Droitwioh,  had  a  very  creditable  collec- 
tion, comprising  leading  kinds  (silver  medal).  In 
each  of  the  following  cases  a  bronze  Banksian 
medal  was  given.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Red- 
hill,  had  a  large  assortment,  comprising  many 
seedlings  and  novelties,  as  Golden  AVedding, 
Emily  Wells,  rose,  single ;  and  Mme.  Albani,  a 
deep  crimson-purple  flower,  more  strongly  scented 
of  Violets  than  Progne.  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  had  a  de- 
lightful collection, and  shown  on  small  stands,  being 
sections  of  the  ordinary  t!-inch  board.  His  flowers 
of  Mile.  Thi5rfese  Rey,  Silver  King,  a  fine  silvery 
rose-coloured  Japanese  seedling;  Sunflower,  and 
S.arah  Owen  were  worthy  of  note.  Mr.  W.  Salmon, 
West  Norwood,  had  a  group  of  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Amongst  the  finest  flowers  were  those  from 
Mr.  Slowgrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton 
Cottage,  Reigate.  These  deserved  a  silver  medal. 
We  have  never  seen  six  finer  blooms  of  Thunberg, 
a  variety  not  easy  to  get  to  such  perfection,  and  a 
cultural  commendation]was  worthily  awarded.  He 
also  had  superb  blooms  of  Sunflower,  Boule  d'Or, 
Mile.  Lacroix,  W.  Seward,  and  A^iviand  Morel, 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  showed 
some  promising  varieties,  and  a  large  collection  of 
novelties  was  staged  by  Mr.  Owen  ;  the  finer  types 
are  described  above.  Pride  of  Maidenhead,  a  white 
Japanese  variety,  is  highly  promising.  An  im- 
portant exhibit  was  the  fine  mass  of  Begonia 
John  Heal  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  a 
new  acquisition  named  Mrs.  John  Heal.  This  is 
an  addition  to  the  valuable  class  of  winter- flower- 
ing Begonias  raised  by  Mr.  Heal,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  same  parents  were  nsed  as  in 
John  Heal,  namely,  a  tuberous  variety  and 
B.  socotrana.  'J'he  flowers  of  Mrs.  Heal  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  other  hybrid,  derp  crim- 
son, with  small  white  centre,  showy,  and  produced 
with  comparative  freedom.  It  is  rather  early  to 
judge  of  it  as  yet,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  vigorous, 
free,  and  bright  winter  flower,  with  far  more  of 
the  B.  socotrana  character  than  John  Heal,  which 
is  a  splendid  kind  for  winter,  bright,  and  fog- 
resisting. 

Prizes  for  Chxysanthemums. 


Classes  were  provided  for  Chrysanthemums,  and 
there  was  good  competition.  The  most  important 
was  for  a  collection,  distinct  kinds,  in  which  Mr. 
Wythes  was  first,  showing  a  large  assortment  of 
fine  flowers  tastefully  set  up.  The  incurved  varie- 
ties were  remarkably  good,  also  the  Japanese,  as 
Mr.  A.  H,  Neve,  Col.  B.  Smith,  Stanste.id  Surprise, 
Sunflower  and  the  reflexed  CuUingfordi.  We  could 
mention  more,  but  may  say  that  all  the  leading 
kinds  were  represented.  A  good  second  was  Mr. 
Thos.  Osman,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
with  the  chief  varieties  ;  and  Miss  R.  Debenham, 
St.  Peter's,  St.  Albans,  third,  this  exhibit  compris- 
ing many  single  kinds.  A  very  fine  exhibit  from 
Mr.  J.  McLeod,  Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehamp- 
ton,  was  disqualified,  as  not  in  compliance  with  the 
schedule.  Another  class  was  for  eight  new  Chry- 
santhemums, and  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Slowgrove  for  eight  of  the  finest  blooms  we  have 
seen  this  season.  They  were  superb  for  form  and 
colour,  and  comprised  Lord  Brooke,  a  noble  bloom ; 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Excelsior,  Chas.  Davis,  R.  Flower- 
day,  deep  crimson,  silvery  reverse  ;  Mrs.  Libbie 
Allen,  W.  Seward  and  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  all 
shown  in  the  finestjform.  Mr.  Wythes  was  an  excel- 
lent second,  his  collection  including  more  incurved 
kinds,  as  M.  R.  Bahuant  and  Baron  Hirsch. 

Frait  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  not  so 
numerous  as  usual,  though  most  interesting.  Seed- 
ling Potatoes  and  new  Apples  were  shown  in  quan- 
tity. Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged 
seventy  dishes  of  Potatoes,  having  well-known 
kinds  and  a  few  of  recent  introduction,  the  best 
dishes  being  Colonel  Long,  Edgeoote  Purple, 
Peach  Blow,  The  Dean,  Our  Boy,  very  large, 
several  seedlings,  and  Eynsford  Mammoth,  rather 
coarse,  but  stated  to  be  of  excellent  fl.avour 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  From  the  society's  gar- 
dens 'came  a  large  collection  of  Celery,  most  of 


the  kinds  in  cultivation  being  .staged.  The  best 
were  the  well-known  Sandringham  White,  Giant 
White,  Veitch's  new  Dwarf  Red  and  Early  Rjse,  the 
latter  an  excellent  form  of  pink  Celery  for  early 
use;  Carter's  Solid  Red,  Debbie's  Select  Red  a 
solid  good  variety ;  Henderson's  White  Plume  and 
Golden  Dwarf,  novelties,  but  not  valuable  where 
size  is  required  ;  Major  Clarke's,  an  old  variety,  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best ;  and  Standard-bearer,  the 
Last  one  of  the  best  for  its  good  late-keeping  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guild- 
ford, sent  some  nicely  curled  Parsley  named 
Leach's  All  the  Year  Round.  This  shouM  be 
shown  next  spring  to  show  its  keeping  qualities. 
Mr.  E,  W.  Howard,  Canterbury,  sent  two  dishes  of 
seedling  Potatoes  The  Field  King,  specially  suit- 
able for  field  culture,  and  Lord  Wolseley.  Mr.  J 
H.  Ridgewell,  Histon,  Cambridge,  also  sent  four 
dishes  of  new  seedling  Potatoes  named  Earl's 
Court  Champion  and  New  International ;  these 
seedlings  the  committee  desired  to  be  tried  at  Chis- 
wick,  as  then  their  cropping  qualities  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Ronpell 
Park,  N.,  sent  good  Newtown  Wonder  Apple  grown 
m  the  open  in  the  London  radius.  Mr.  Divers 
Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford,  sent  a  good  dish 
of  Barnack  Beauty  Apple,  and  Mr.  W.  Jenkins 
Abergavenny,  sent  a  nice-looking  fruit  named 
Monmouthshire  Beauty,  but  not  superior  to  exist- 
ing or  well-known  kinds.  Mr.  J.  Godfrey,  Rolle 
Street,  Exmouth,  had  a  small  collection  of  Apples 
of  second  growth,  small  fruits  in  clusters  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  Mr.  T.  Edmunds,  Uckfield 
contributed  two  dishes  of  seedling  Apples.  From' 
Mr.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  came  a  good  dish 
of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum,  showing  its  value  for 
late  keeping.  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Panshanger  Gardens 
Hertford,  sent  a  dish  of  the  recently  certificated 
Banana  named  Lady's  Finger,  a  small  fruit,  but  of 
excellent  quality. 


Mr.  R.  Parker,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on 
the  Chrysanthemum,  stated  that  he  first   became 
interested   in   the   flower   by  visiting   the    Stoke 
Newington  show  some  twenty  years  ago.     There 
had,    however,   been    a    great  advance    both  as 
regards  size  of  bloom  and  number  of  varieties     A 
great  deal  had  been  done  of  late  years  towards 
raising  new  varieties,  but  this  was  not  all  that 
was  wanted  to  bring  these  flowers  into  notice  and 
to  retain  them  in  favour.     'What  he  wanted  spe- 
cially to  see  was  varieties  that  would  flower  freely 
and  so  be  useful  for  cutting.    A  great  number  o"f 
people  were  in  favour  of  striking  their  cuttings  in 
December  or  eariy  in  January,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  at  all  advisable  to  do  so  unless  the  plants 
were  grown  solely  for  exhibition,  when  more  time 
was   required.     For   decoration   he   would    prefer 
striking  in  February  or  M.irch,  and  then  pottincr 
on  or  planting  out.     If  potted,  he  advised  D-inoh 
pots,  which  were  large  enough  for  most  purposes. 
The  plants  should  be  stopped  three  times  after 
they  were  rooted,  and  if  planted  out  he  did  not 
consider  it  wise  to  make  the  ground  too  rich,  as  by 
so  doing  many  failures  in  the  culture  of  Chrysan- 
themums took  place.     He  considered  good  loam 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  was  quite  suflicient  when 
first  potted,  and  after  the  plants  had   set  their 
buds  he  considered  manure  was  more  beneficial 
than  at  any  other  time.    A  great  many  people  in 
potting  up    Chrysanthemums  were  in  favour  of 
placing  bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  but  he 
considered  it  a  very  bad  plan  ;  he  could  not  in  any 
way  imagine  how  the  plants  could  reap  any  benefit ; 
indeed,   the  contrary.    A    good    material  at   the 
bottom   of    the   pots    was    shell   gravel,   putting 
it  through  a  sieve,  mixing  the  fine  with  the  pot- 
ting compost,  and  using  the  coarse  as  drainage. 
One  thing  he  was  in  favour  of  was  top-dressing,' 
which  he  thought  most  beneficial,  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums had  most  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
With  regard  to  planting  out,  he  considered  it  one 
of  the  best  and  the  readiest  way  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  blooms.     If  planted  out 
in  the  early  summer  and  lifted  in  autumn.  Chrysan- 
themum  culture  was   simple.     Those  who    could 
spare  a  vinery  or  Peach  house   would  be  able  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  blooms  for  cutting.     He 
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wonld  advise  anyone  growing  Chrysanthemums 
on  this  principle  to  cut  round  the  plants  several 
days  before  lifting.  For  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests,  syringing  with  soft  soap  for  green  or 
black-fly  was  most  beneficial.  He  was  not  an 
advocate  of  patent  manures  for  the  plants.  Other 
modes  of  culture  were  not  touched  upon,  such  as 
the  production  of  large  blooms,  &c. 


Paraffin. — What  is  the  paraffin  so  many  of  your 
writers  talk  about  7  I  have  seen  paraffin  recom- 
mended for  this  and  that  in  connection  with  plants 
and  have  tried  what  we  call  paraffin  as  advised, 
and  have  failed  with  it  in  every  case.  In  The 
Garden  for  Oct.  7,  1893,  "Ridgewood"  advises 
its  use  for  Rose  mildew— a  disease  oar  Roses  are 
much  subjected  to  and  for  which  no  efficient 
remedy  is  known  here.  Believing  that  your 
paraffin  is  not  the  substance  we  here  know  by  the 
name,  I  ask  as  above  before  trying  it  on  Rose  mil- 
dew. Our  paraffin  is  a  residuum  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood,  coal,  oils,  crude  petroleum,  &c.,  and 
is  an  oily,  waxy  substance ;  in  fact,  so  waxy  that 
we  make  millions  of  boxes  of  candles  from  it.  I 
suspect  your  writer's  paraffin  is  kerosene,  benzine, 
benzole  or  some  other  distillation  of  petroleum, and 
not  a  residuum  from  said  distillation.— John 
Adams,  Chicago. 

♦**  When  I  have  been  writing  upon  paraffin  as 
an  insecticide,  what  is  more  correctly  known  as 
paraffin  oil  has  been  meant.  John  Adams  evidently 
confuses  the  two.  The  oil  I  use  is  the  ordinary 
paraffin  utilised  for  lighting  purposes  at  about  lOd. 
a  gallon.  It  makes  a  very  safe,  cheap  and  reliable 
insecticide  when  used  in  the  proportions  I  have 
frequently  recommended,  and  especially  as  a  further 
ingredient  to  many  insecticides.  I  find  it  leaves 
the  foliage  particularly  clean  and  also  much  less 
subject  to  the  attack  of  mildew ;  indeed,  it  is  so 
deadly  to  this  blight,  that,  if  used  with  due  care, 
mildew  fails  to  gain  a  hold  upon  any  leaves  that 
have  been  washed  with  the  solution  I  advised  in 
The  Garden  of  Oct.  7. — Ridgewood. 

Old  stems  of  trees.— An  old  Walnut  tree,  the 
inside  more  or  less  soft  and  rotten,  has  been  blown 
down  and  I  have  had  it  sawn  up  into  4-feet  lengths. 
My  idea  was  to  make  a  sort  of  rockery  with  the 
pieces  at  the  end  of  a  bed  that  faces  the  north, 
and  is  partly  shaded  by  trees.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  (if  anything)  would  grow  in  the  tree?  As 
a  last  resource  I  must  plant  creepers  in  the  ground. 
— H.  J.  S. 

*,*  We  think  it  always  a  mistake  to  make  rock- 
work  of  any  kind  of  wood.  It  is  never  artistic, 
enduring  or  pretty.  It  is  often  best  to  leave  the 
old  stem  where  it  dies  and  clothe  it  with  some 
beautiful  species  of  Clematis  or  other  climber  that 
one  may  care  for.  Another  way  of  dealing  with 
old  stems  is  to  saw  them  in  pieces  and  use  them 
as  rustic  vases. — Ed. 

Anthracite  coal.— In  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent " G.  H.  B."  on  p.  450  of  last  weeks  issue, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  used  anthracite 
coal  now  for  some  years,  and  it  has  always  given 
every  satisfaction.  I  find  a  considerable  saving  in 
labour  as  compared  with  other  fuel,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  not  so  much  stoking  required — in  fact 
anthracite  coal  resents  being  meddled  with  too 
much.  The  heating  power  I  consider  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  either  coke  or  nuts,  and  a  great  advantage 
is  that  there  are  very  few  clinkers.  As  to  price, 
I  am  sure  that  weight  for  weight  it  is  much 
cheaper;  at  all  events  since  using  it  my  fuel  bill 
has  been  £10  per  year  less  than  hitherto.— W.  J 
Bligh,  The  Gardens,  Plas  Isob,  Ruthin,  N.  Wales 

If  "  G.  H.  B."  can  get  a  ton  of  best  cobbles 

delivered  at  20s.  compared  with  coke  at  ISs.  per 
ton  he  would  never  use  the  latter  again,  that  is  if 
draught  is  good.  After  a  lengthened  trial  I  prefer 
cobbles,  as  being  more  economical  in  every  way, 
less  dust,  no  time  lost  in  breaking,  and  a  lasting 
fire.  There  being  anthracite  of  very  inferior 
quality  in  the  market,  I  would  advise  "  G.  H.  B." 
to  obtain  the  best  direct  from  the  colliery  in  trucks 
holding  from  8  to  It)  tons.  In  using  anthracite 
there  are  less  dust  and  ashes  and  very  few  clinkers 


and  no  fear  of  the  fire  being  out  after  twelve  hours, 
while  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  heat  in  the 
pipes  at  the  end  of  the  time  stated.  Poking  be- 
tvveen  the  bars  from  underneath  is  preferable  to 
stirring  up  the  coal.  There  is  no  smoke,  and  since 
I  have  used  anthracite  the  flues  are  cleaned  out 
every  third  week  instead  of  weekly.  —  Stephen 
Castlb. 


IRON  ROOFS. 
With  reference  to  your  correspondent's  com- 
plaint about  his  iron  roofing,  I  fear  the  fault 
lies  in  his  own  ignorance  of  the  material  he  is 
using.  A  slate  or  tile  roof  may  be  put  up,  and 
if  left  to  itself  it  wiU  wear  as  long  as  the  wood  of 
the  laths  will  last ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  an  iron 
roof.  This  requires  a  certain  amount  of  looking 
after  ;  but  given  this  small  amount  of  attention  I 
think  that  everyone  who  has  tried  them  will  agree 
with  me  that  iron  is  by  far  the  cheapest  both  as  to 
first  cost  and  also  in  the  long  ran.  Now  as  to  the 
proper  way  to  go  to  work.  The  iron  should  have 
been  galvanised,  and  if  possible  tarred  on  both 
sides  before  it  was  pat  up,  and  once  a  year  during 
the  fine  weather  it  should  be  brushed  over  with 
tar  as  hot  as  can  be  managed.  Hot  tar  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  much-advertised  black  varnish,  as  it 
Is  not  so  brittle  and  liable  to  chip  off.  No  doubt 
paint  would  do  equally  well  if  price  were  no  object. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
corrugated  sheets  for  roofing,  and  as  I  have  always 
used  these  I  cannot  claim  to  speak  with  any  au- 
thority on  the  point,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  flat  sheets  would  be  better.  Given  equal 
weights  per  unit  of  surface  covered,  the  flat  iron 
would  be  nearly  twice  the  thickness  of  the  corru- 
gated, and  would  only  have  half  the  surface  to  tar 
and  to  rust.  Nor  should  the  flat  sheets  require  any 
more  spars  to  support  them.  Spouting  is  a  much 
more  difficult  matter,  and  here  I  admit  iron  is  not 
satisfactory.  Hardly  a  winter  passes  without  some 
of  the  cast-iron  downrights  being  ripped  to  pieces 
by  the  frost.  Up  to  the  present  wood  has  given 
most  satisfaction  both  for  the  spouting  and  the 
downrights,  but  it  soon  comes  to  naught  it  it  is 
not  kept  well  painted.  I  can  call  to  mind  some 
chemical  works  near  this  place  where  the  air  is 
frequently  thick  with  acid  vapours,  and  yet  the 
iron  roofs  appear  to  be  as  sound  as  when  they  were 
put  up  ten  years  ago,  owing  to  the  annual  treat- 
ment with  tar  they  receive. — H.  J.  S. 

*♦*  ^  .9"'"^  comment  on  modern  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  building !  A  roof— which  originally  meant 
a  thing  lihe  a  roch  to  shelter  man  from  sun  and 
frost— must  be  daubed  with  tar  once  a  gear.'  The 
slightest  experience  should  convince  that  an  iron 
roof  in  the  end  is  more  expensive  than  one  which  mill 
last,  such  as  that  formed  of  tiles,  or  stone,  or  con- 
crete. There  are  plenty  of  tiled  roofs  in  England 
that  hare  existed  for  several  generations  and  hare 
never  had  annual  attention,  and  there  are  roofs 
that  hare  existed  now  for  two  thousand  years  to  our 
certain  knowledge.  The  whole  of  the  iron  roofing 
business  is  an  ugly  and  impudent  makeshift,  and, 
as  regards  effect,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  erer 
befell  the  home  landscape  in  England.  Even  a 
wooden  roof  is  far  better  in  every  way  than  iron,  as 
the  following  paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  o/ Garden 
and  Forest  will  show : — ■ 

Wooden  roofs.— A  sliingle  roof  which  had  been 
put  on  fifty-three  years  ago  was  lately  removed  from 
a  house  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Four  kiuds  of 
sliiDgles  were  used  indisorimiuately- Poplar,  Oak, 
Chestnut  and  Walnut.  The  Poplar  shingles  led  in 
soundncse,  followed  iu  order  by  the  Chestnut,  Walnut 
and  Oak.  The  Chestnut  had  simply  worn  away,  the 
Walnut  had  a  dry  rot  on  the  under  side  of  the  exposed 
portion,  and  the  Oak  had  rotted.  The  shingles  were 
rived  and  hand-drawn.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
modern  sawed  shingle  of  either  wood  would  have 
lasted  half  as  long.  Besides  cutting  across  the  open 
ducts  of  the  wood,  and  affording  inlets  for  moisture, 
the  saw  leaves  a  fuzz  on  the  surface  of  the  shingle 
which  causes  it  to  dry  off  more  slowly  after  rain 
—Ed. 

The   weather   in  West  Herts.— The  most 
noteworthy  feature  of   the  weather  of   the  past 


week  has  been  the  persistence  of  north-easterly 
winds  ;  in  fact,  during  the  eight  days  ending  Mon- 
day for  only  three  hours  did  the  wind  come  from 
.any  other  point  of  the  compass  than  those  between 
north  and  east.  With  the  exception  of  Saturday, 
the  last  eleven  days  have  been  all  unseasonably 
cold,  and  on  two  nights  the  exposed  thermometer 
indicated  from  11"  to  12°  of  frost.  Since  the  4th 
the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  2  feet  deep  has 
fallen  5°  and  at  1  foot  deep  as  much  as  8°.  Until 
Tuesday  the  weather  had  been  fairly  dry,  but  on 
that  day  over  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  Previous 
to  this  fall  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water 
had  come  through  the  percolation  gauge  contain- 
ing heavy  soil  for  eight  days.  Small  quantities 
were,  however,  measured  each  morning  from  the 
light  soil  gauge.  On  Thursday  in  last  week  and 
also  on  Sunday  and  Monday  last  the  sun  shone 
brightly  for  six  or  more  hours.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Book  on  Ferns.- Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
in  next  i.ssue  of  The  Garden  (if  possible)  what 
you  consider  the  best  work  on  exotic  Ferns? 
— Inquirer. 

*^*  The  best  work  on  exotic  Ferns  is  undoubtedly 
the  "  Book  of  Choice  Ferns,"  giving  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and 
Selaginellas,  and  giving  also  explicit  directions  for 
their  cultivation  and  propagation,  the  formation  of 
rockeries,  the  arrangement  of  ferneries,  &c.  This 
important  work,  which  is  the  most  practical  and 
complete  ever  published  on  the  subject,  is  written 
in  a  popular  style  and  is  particularly  accurate.  It 
is  illustrated  with  numerous  coloured  and  mono- 
chrome plates  and  engravings  prepared  from  draw- 
ings, photographs  and  sketches  made  especially  for 
the  work.  All  the  generic  names  have  their  deriva- 
tions given,  and  every  specific  name  has  also  its 
equivalent  in  English,  which  greatly  assists  in  re- 
membering them.  The  geographical  distribution 
and  the  culture  of  each  genus  are  separately  and 
extensively  given,  and  the  illustrations,  as  also  the 
letterpress,  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  This  hand- 
some work  may  be  had,  either  in  parts  or  in  bound 
volumes  (twenty-one  of  the  former  or  three  of  the 
latter  completing  the  work),  of  the  author,  Mr.  G 
Schneider,  17,  Ifield  Road,  West  Brompton,  London 

Names  of  plants.-T/jo."!.  Stansfield.—A  poor 

variety  of  Cattleya  lahiata. E.  Gurney.—l,  Cypri- 

pediuni  Arthurianum  ;  2,  Cattlfya  Loddigesi :  3,  Cat- 
tleya  Bowringiana ;  4,  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis  Stat- 

terianum. Thos.    Robinson.— 1,     Hymenophyllum 

asplenioides ;  2,  Gymnopteria  nicotiana?folia ;  .3, 
Odontosoria  aculenta ;  4,  Asplenium  euneatum  ;  5, 
Adiantum  macrophyllum.-^-IT.  4.  Gmiiien— Liparis 

sp.athulata. T.    J.    M.-hislia.    aneeps ;    2,    Lfelia 

autumnalis. W.     Woodward.  —  1,     Polystichum 

lobatum;  this  is  found  in  many  varieties  at  Clova, 
and  this  is  one  of  them;    2,  Asplenium   Adiantum- 

uigrum. J.  B. — Please  send  better  specimen  with 

leaves. 

Names  of  fruit.— 0.  Warrington.— \,  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain  ;  2,  Catillac ;  3,  Baronne  de  Mello  ;  4  and 
.5,  Fondanto  d'Automne. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal  is  vvb- 
iwhed  m  nmtly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitaile  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d.:  post  free,  Is.  M.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Gardes  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  vols  . 
price,  cloth,  £30  12s.  ■ '      ;■  i 

"  Gardening  Illustrated "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  ts published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  vhich 
form  it  IS  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d./  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.— ThU  journal  U 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which  form  it  it 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.    Price  bd.;  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  FlowePS."— Givt'ii^  descriptions  oj  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  uith  directions 
far  their  arrangement,  culture,  i-c.  Fifth  and  Popular  Edition 
Is.;  post  free.  Is.  Sd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  i 893.  —  Contains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Brandies  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Go7-d(i!,'t  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  dOOO)  have 
been  very  earelidly  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  lulmittcd  to 
be  the  most  complete  ever  pvMished.     Price  Is.,-  by  post,  Is.  Sd. 

<ll  OJ  our  readers  itho  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  homes  are  invited  to  help  vj  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening knouni.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  icanU  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  will 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Caasell 
and  Company,  La  Belle  nanvage  Lwdyate  Hill,  E.C 
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"  This  U  an  Art 
Whioh  does  mend  Nature  :  clianffo  It  rather;  but 
The  Aut  itself  is  Natiire. "— SAojt-ejtjJcarc 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR,  COLOUR. 

Masy  much-praised  Chrysanthemums  are  of 
poor  colour.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  in  form 
perhaps,  but  of  a  dingy  purple,  magenta,  rose, 
or  similar  shade,  which  looks  fairly  well  on  the 
show  board,  but  not  in  a  mass.  Such  kinds 
one  does  not  want  to  grow  for  cutting,  and 
the  rage  for  size  in  the  individual  bloom  has 
led  to  the  rejection  of  many  charming  varie- 
ties for  colour  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
these  notes. 

The  large  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  Chiswick  Gardens  is  interesting,  as  many 
old  varieties  are  grown,  and  the  plants  have 
been  little  disbudded.  I  went  carefully 
through  the  large  array  in  the  vineries  and  old 
Palm  house  to  select  a  few  of  the  finer  simply 
for  colour,  taking  no  account  whether  they  were 
new  or  old.  Others  may  be  able  to  add  a  few 
more  kinds  not  mentioned  here,  free-growing, 
vigorous  varieties  with  flowers  of  a  decided 
shade.  One  notices  the  large  number  of  white- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  prettiest  of 
all  is  Jane,  or  Snowflake,  a  single  kind,  the 
flowers  individually  large  and  of  the  purest 
white.  Two  or  three  specimens  are  smothered 
with  bloom,  and  the  graceful  sprays  are  de- 
lightful to  cut  for  the  house.  If  only  one 
white  Chrysanthemum  were  required  for  cut- 
ting, my  selection  would  be  this,  so  free,  grace- 
ful, and  informal.  Mons.  Astorg,  Pair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Eynsford  White,  Avalanche,  and 
amongst  the  earlier  kinds  Elaine,  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  and  Mile.  Lacroix  are  invaluable.  Of 
course,  very  few  comparatively  of  the  large 
number  of  white  Japanese  varieties  are  men- 
tioned, but  sufficient  for  ordinary  collections. 
Of  this  number  I  prefer  Avalanche  and  Eyns- 
ford White  to  the  others.  There  is  a  charming 
curve,  so  to  say,  in  the  florets  of  the  last-men- 
tioned. In  the  other  classes  white-flowered 
varieties  are  numerous.  Amongst  the  pom- 
pons Miss  Talfourd  is  of  note,  the  flowers  of 
the  purest  white,  and  of  the  large  flowering 
Anemones  Fleur  de  Marie  is  very  beiutiful. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Sceur  Melanie, 
one  of  the  freest  of  Chrysanthemums,  a  gem 
for  cutting. 

A  large  section  of  Chrysanthemums  comprises 
those  with  flowers  of  chestnut-orange  and  allied 
shades.  The  most  popular  of  all  is  Source 
d'Or,  a  variety,  like  many  of  the  others  men- 
tioned, seldom  seen  at  an  exhibition.  It  is  re- 
markably free,  the  colour  orange  and  gohl,  and 
the  flowers  produced  in  profusion.  No  kind  is 
grown  more  for  the  market,  and  I  remember 
some  time  ago  when  in  the  nursery  of  Messns. 
Balchin  and  Sons  at  Hassock's  Gate,  near 
Brighton,  a  large  houseful  of  it,  the  rich  colour 
givmg  as  much  pleasure  apparently  as  the 
purest  white.  Another  fine  variety  at  Chis- 
wick is  William  Stevens,  the  flowers  rich  chest- 
nut-red in  colour,  with  the  petals  margined 
with  orange.  A  plant  in  full  bloom  is  superb, 
the  colouring  being  so  rich  and  decided.  Such 
kinds  as  these  are  very  difi"erent  to  the  dull 
reds,  purples,  and  yellows  which  unfortunately 
abound.  L'lle  des  Plaisirs  must  also  be  men- 
tioned, a  very  old  variety,  it  is  true,  but  rich 
and    beautiful    in    its    bronzy    red    colouring. 


Rozain-Boucharlat,  Le  Nigre,  very  free,  and 
William  Robinson  all  deserve  a  place.  The  last 
of  the  trio  is  still  one  of  the  best  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  cultivation  for  cutting,  and  at  the 
recent  Aquarium  show  there  were  several 
fine  flowers  of  it.  Of  yellows  there  is  a 
very  large  selection.  The  best  single  is  un- 
questionably Yellow  Jane,  the  counterpart  of 
the  white  form,  the  flowers  of  a  very  rich 
self-yellow  colour  inclining  more  to  orange.  It 
is  very  free,  and  in  every  way  a  fine  Chrysan- 
themum for  cutting.  Sunflower,  a  well-known 
exhibition  kind,  is  charming  when  grown  in  a 
natural  way,  the  shade  of  yellow  in  the  flowers 
being  as  fine  as  in  any  Chrysanthemum  in 
cultivation.  Buttercup,  Golden  Mile.  Marthe 
amongst  the  pompons,  the  thin-petalled  Japan- 
ese kind  E.  G.  Henderson,  a  perfect  mass  of 
bloom  ;  the  golden  yellow  reflexed  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  Elsie  are  all  of  merit,  the  flowers  of 
varying  shades.  Thus  Elsie  is  more  of  a  prim- 
rose tint,  a  lovely  colour,  and  I  think  this  is 
the  moat  beautiful  Chrysanthemum  almost  in 
cultivation.  There  are  several  plants  in  the 
Chiswick  collection,  and  all  of  the  same  free 
habit  in  growth  and  bloom. 

A  class  I  think  too  little  grown  for  cutting 
is  the  Anemone  pompon.  At  Chiswick  a  very 
fine  deep  crimson-purple  kind  is  La  Jlarguerite, 
not  a  dingy  colour,  but  bright  and  distinct.  It 
is  very  free  and  well  worth  a  place  in  even 
small  collections.  Purple  Pompon  is  a  good 
rose-purple  shade,  and  amongst  others  with 
purplish  -  coloured  flowers  is  Progne,  which 
has  quite  a  Violet  -  like  fragrance.  William 
Holmes  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
crimson-coloured  flowers,  and  others  I  espe- 
cially singled  out  were  La  Charmeuse,  Brilliant, 
deep  crimaon-purple,  an  intense  shade,  and 
Eynsford  Gem,  a  pompon  one  does  not  often  see, 
but  a  neat,  pretty  flower  of  a  rich  crimson- 
purple  colour.  La  Triomphante,  white,  shaded 
with  rose  ;  Mile.  Cabrol,  a  beautiful  Japanese 
Anemone  variety,  white  and  with  a  rose-coloured 
centre  ;  Maiden's  Blush,  rose  ;  St.  Leonard, 
bright  rose,  a  fine  reflexed  flower  ;  Beaute  de 
Jardin,  rose-purple  ;  Jas.  Salter  and  Margot  are 
all  of  fine  colour,  especially  the  last-mentioned, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  Chrysan- 
themums grown.  The  flowers  are  of  rather  flat 
form,  but  delightful  colour,  a  kind  of  rose-lilac, 
very  soft  and  delicate.  A  few  others  of  great 
merit  and  grown  naturally,  so  to  say,  as  at 
Chiswick,  gain  in  interest.  The  large  Anemone- 
flowered  Nouvelle  Alveole,  the  flowers  carmine- 
rose  in  colour,  is  very  pleasing,  so  also  is  the 
Japanese  variety  Hamlet,  the  colour  dull  red, 
with  buft'  reverse  to  the  florets.  Miss  Rose, 
single  and  of  a  rosy  colour  ;  Mary  Anderson, 
single,  white,  touched  with  pink  ;  the  pompon 
rose-cjloured  Mile.  Eliae  Dordan  ;  Triomphe  du 
Nord,  light  red ;  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  the 
yellow-flowered  sport  of  Mile.  Lacroix,  a  very 
free  and  pleasing  variety,  are  also  noteworthy. 

Such  kinds  as  those  mentioned  are  of  use 
for  amateurs  in  particular  and  all  who  do  not 
want  exhibition  blooms.  As  will  be  seen,  many 
that  are  prized  by  exhibitors  are  included,  these 
when  grown  more  naturally  being  very  beauti- 
ful. It  is  time  one  saw  a  group  of  such  plants 
at  exhibitions.  At  the  Royal  Aquarium  show 
a  special  prize  was  oflered  for  naturally- 
trained  specimens,  but  not  for  a  group,  al- 
though such  a  feature  would  prove  of  much 
interest.  The  group  need  not  be  confined 
to  Chrysanthemums  alone,  but  Ferns  and  Palms 
might  be  intermixed  to  get  a  varied  effect. 

0. 


Old  certificated  Chryaantliemums.— I  re- 
collect not  long  ago  somebody  complaining  that 


many  varieties  which  had  received  first-class  certi- 
ficates were  no  longer  grown,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  awards  were  improperly  made.  The  explana- 
tion seems  very  simple,  and  anyone  who  has  at- 
tended the  meetintjs  of  either  the  R.H.S.  or  the 
N.C.S.  must  readily  admit  that  many  flowers 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  sure  to 
get  this  coveted  award  would  now-a-days  stand 
not  the  slightest  chance.  The  standard  of  excel- 
lence has  been  raised  enormously,  but  particularly 
so  during  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  as  cultivation  advances  the  societies  should 
be  more  exacting.  Among  Chrysanthemums  that 
once  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  certificated 
varieties  may  be  mentioned  Agnes  Flight,  Alpha, 
Brise  du  Matin,  Buttercup,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Duke  of  Berwick,  Emma  Stevens,  Hamlet,  Jupiter, 
L'Ebouriff($e,  La  Triomphante,  Macaulay,  Mile. 
Paule  Dutour,  Maiden's  Blush,  Margot,  Martha 
Harding,  M.  Astorg,  Moonlight,  Mrs.  J.  Wright, 
Othello,  Phcebus,  Roi  des  Japonais,  Fernand 
Feral,  George  Stevens,  and  many  others. 
Where  are  they  now  ?  So  far  as  the  show- 
boards  at  our  leading  exhibitions  are  concerned, 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically 
swept  out  of  existence,  a  remark  that  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  list  of  the  best  twenty  show 
Japanese  of  a  decade  ago.  The  varieties  most  in 
favour  in  those  days,  and  still  remembered  by 
many  of  us,  were  such  standard  sorts  as  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  Peter  the  Great, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Elaine,  Meg  Merrilies,  M. 
Ardene,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Criterion,  Hiver 
Fleuri,  Album  Plenum,  Sarnia,  Fanny  Boucharlat, 
Soleil  Levant,  Boule  d'Or,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Chalets,  Bertier  Rendatler,  Pfere  Delaux,  The 
Saltan,  and  Thunberg.  It  is  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  duration  of  a  modern  favourite  that  many  of 
these  old  varieties  remained  in  cultivation  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years. — Chbysantii. 

Certificated  ChryBanthemums. — Last  sea- 
son at  the  floral  committee  meetings  of  the  N.C.S. 
there  were  thirty-four  varieties  certificated.  These 
were  staged  by  eighteen  different  exhibitors,  being 
a  trifle  under  the  rate  of  two  certificates  to  each 
exhibitor.  Up  to  the  8th  inst.  the  same  society 
had  awarded  twenty-six  first-class  certificates  to 
twelve  exhibitors,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  just  a 
little  over  the  same  rate.  These  figures,  to  my 
mind,  seem  to  point  conclusively  to  the  imparti- 
ality that  is  displayed  by  the  committee  in  making 
its  awards.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of 
novelties  staged  at  some  of  the  meetings,  the  com- 
mittee can  scarcely  be  charged  with  being  prodigal 
with  these  distinctions. — C.  H.  P. 

Clirysantliemum  Source  d'Or. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  market  varieties,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  we  get  another  kind  of  its 
colour  that  will  yield  such  profitable  returns.  It 
grows  very  freely,  and  the  flowers  are,  when  not 
thinned,  of  just  the  size  that  suits  the  florist.  What 
is  needed  is  a  late  blooming  variety  having  the  same 
characteristics.  Golden  Gem  is  very  good,  but  it  has 
not  enough  of  the  much  admired  bronzy  colour 
that  distinguishes  Source  d'Or.  By  stopping  the 
latter  at  intervals  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the 
end  of  July  one  may  have  good  blooms  up  to  mid- 
December,  but  I  have  not  found  it  practicable  to 
get  them  at  the  new  year. — J.  C.  B. 


SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These  are  certainly  very  pretty,  and  will  probably 
become  popular.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
raisers  will  direct  their  efforts  to  improvement  in 
form  and  colour  other  than  to  an  increase  in  size. 
The  flowers  of  such  varieties  as  Jane  and  Mary 
Anderson  are  very  lovely,  and  have  an  excellent 
appearance  when  used  in  the  house  with  some 
kind  of  foliage  that  will  show  them  off  to  advan- 
tage. One  of,  it  not  the  smallest  flowered  of  the 
singles  is  Miss  Rose.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  flowers  in  cultivation.  It  is  so 
small,  that  at  first  sight  one  might  easily  mis- 
take it  for  one  of  the  annual  varieties.  It  is  quite 
a  charming  little  Chrysanthemum,  and  one  that 
would  satisfy  the  most  refined  taste.     Parity  is 
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very  good,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the 
present  race  of  incurved  varieties  originated.  The 
petals  have  a  marked  tendency  to  turn  inwards,  and 
it  was  probably  a  single  kind  like  this,  perhaps 
identical  with  it,  from  which  descended  the  show 
varieties  of  the  present  day.  Jane  and  its  yellow 
variety  are  among  the  best  known  of  this  section, 
and  Guernsey  Sunset,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Exquisite, 
Coquette,  Mozart  and  Miss  A.  Bates  are  among 
the  best.  The  Virgin  and  King  of  the  Yellows 
are  late  bloomers.  As  regards  beauty  of  form,  I 
doubt  if  any  variety  can  surpass  Mary  Anderson, 
and  if  I  had  to  choose  one  only,  this  would  be  my 
sole  choice.  Some  of  the  recent  additions  to  this 
section  of  the  family  may,  however,  be  as  good, 
my  experience  of  single  Chrysanthemums  being 
limited  to  those  that  have  become  more  or  less 
popular.  As  they  seed  so  freely,  there  is  a  danger 
of  our  having  too  many  too  much  alike  varieties. — 
J.  C.  B. 

These  were  shown  remarkably  well  recently 

at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  but  we  missed  the  bunches 
of  recent  years.  These  were  very  pleasing  when  no 
attempt  was  made  to  make  all  the  flowers  point 
one  way.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  on  this  occasion, 
to  cram  the  blooms  on  a  small  board,  or  to  cut  them 
with  short  stalks  and  little  or  no  leafage.  Why 
cannot  there  be  a  class  for  Chrysanthemums  of 
this  type,  pompons.  Anemone  pompons  and  allied 
sections,  in  which  the  flowers  shall  be  shown  in 
graceful  bunches  ?  Throughout  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion, large  as  it  was,  there  was  not  a  bunch  of 
single  or  any  other  Chrysanthemums  in  the  com- 
petitive classes  that  one  would  care  to  see  in  such 
a  form  on  the  table.  Plants,  groups  and  blooms 
are  stiff  and  unreal  at  these  exhibitions. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GROUPS. 
I  HAVE  observed  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
the  once  favoured  trained  plants  at  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows  are  gradually  becoming  extinct.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  which  no  one  will  mourn  over, 
for  they  have  long  been  plant  abominations.  They 
never  would  have  existed  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment given  them  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  and  they 
have  been  grown  only  to  win  prizes.  As  gardening 
is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  as  a  profession 
upon  prize-winning,  and  still  further,  as  so  far  as 
trained  plants  are  concerned,  has  it  rarely  been 
found  that  their  production  has  helped  horticul- 
ture, so  does  it  seem  folly  to  sustain  the  growing 
and  showing  of  what  is  neither  desirable  nor  pleas- 
ing. There  still  remain,  however,  these  objection- 
able features  at  show  Chrysanthemum  groups.  At 
our  summer  shows  we  very  often  see  of  miscel- 
laneous productions  some  very  lovely  combina- 
tions, that  by  their  lightness,  grace,  beauty  of 
arrangement  in  form  and  colouring  command  the 
warmest  admiration  of  everyone.  Everyone  has 
felt  that  the  farther  in  these  summer  groups  we 
get  away  from  the  lumpy  and  formal,  the  more 
pleasing  are  they.  We  have  at  some  of  the 
winter  shows  attempted  to  copy  these  through 
similar  agency,  but  generally  with  indifferent 
success.  The  result  was  usually  a  poor  copy 
made  in  bad  light  and  with  indifferent  surround- 
ings. Even  these  groups  are  now  becoming  fewer, 
and  the  field  at  the  winter  shows  is  being  still 
more  left  to  the  Chrysanthemum  groups.  Now  of 
these  it  may  be  said  with  entire  truth  that  the 
farther  they  are  removed  from  the  lightness  and 
elegance  which  characterise  the  summer  groups 
and  the  nearer  they  come  to  dull,  heavy  stiffness 
and  formality,  the  more  are  they  held  in  esteem. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Chrysanthemum  grow- 
ing for  exhibition  did  conduce  to  the  killing  in 
growers  of  all  sense  of  grace  and  of  appreciation 
for  natural  beauty.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
groups  are  huge  masses  of  large  mop-headed 
flowers  on  tall  plants,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  in  plants  that  gives  so  much  that  is 
stiff,  solid  and  unattractive  as  does  a  modern 
Chrysanthemum  group.  There  is  about  the  ar- 
rangement from  top  to  bottom,  from  back  to  front, 
such  an  attempt  to  bring  every  flower  into  face 
and  line,  just  as  if  each  one  had  been  clipped, 


that  not  a  petal  should  project  one  hair's  breadth 
above  or  below  the  level.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  tire  ?  The 
half-dozen  competitors  for  the  prizes  regard 
the  groups  with  passing  interest  until  after 
the  awards  are  made,  but  no  one  else  cares. 
If  the  prizes  were  offered  to  the  gardener  who 
could  succeed  in  packing  into  a  given  space  of  so 
many  square  feet  the  greatest  number  of  plants 
and  mass  of  bloom,  we  could  then  understand  the 
crowding  now  seen.  But  that  any  sensible  man 
should  suppose  that  cramming  means  beauty 
or  effect  is  hard  to  believe.  In  not  a  few  cases 
how  wretched  an  appearance  around  their  lower 
fronts  do  these  groups  often  present  —  a  col- 
lection of  pots  in  various  sizes,  too  often  dirty, 
smaller  ones  stuck  upon  larger  ones,  or  the  reverse, 
sticks  like  to  a  wood,  leafless  stems,  ragged  foliage. 
How  often  does  this  present  a  true  picture,  and  it 
would  be  a  kindness  did  someone,  considerate  for 
the  feelings  of  the  spectators,  but  draw  a  cover  of 
green  baize  round  the  whole  and  shut  it  out  from 
view.  Why  should  all  this  be  endured  ?  Groups 
of  some  description  must  be  continued ;  why  in 
such  miserable  form  ?  It  is  constantly  pleaded 
that,  mixed  with  fine-foliaged  plants,  the  groups 
would  be  far  lighter  and  more  graceful.  Of  course 
they  would.  No  one  wants  to  see  groups  in  which 
there  are  twenty  plants  of  a  white  or  a  yellow  or 
pink  repeated  ad  nausea/m.  A.  D. 


Chrysanthemum  flowers  in  vases.— Anew 
and  fine  feature  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  the  bold 
arrangement  of  blooms  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye- 
croft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  The  flowers  were  of 
the  usual  show  type  and  loosely  and  tastefully 
arranged  in  very  tall  vases  of  good  design,  appro- 
priate to  the  colours  of  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Fern  fronds  and  Asparagus  were  trained  over  the 
sides  and  at  the  base,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
the  most  effective  exhibits  we  have  ever  seen  at  a 
Chrysanthemum  show.  We  used  to  be  told  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  pleasing  displays  in  this 
style,  but  have  always  urged  that  such  a  bold  flower 
as  this  could  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  at 
exhibitions,  and  features  like  these  are  a  relief  to 
the  single  cut  blooms  and  stifliy-trained  plants. 

Late  Chrysanthemums— The  exceptional 
season  we  have  had,  with  many  kinds  of  flowers  a 
month  or  more  in  advance  of  their  ordinary  season 
of  blooming,  does  not  appear  to  have  affected 
Chrysanthemums  to  the  extent  one  might  have 
expected.  In  fact  the  ordinary  dates  of  Chrysan- 
themum shows  have  even  in  the  south  of  England 
found  the  flowers  just  at  their  best,  and  little 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  either  hastening 
or  retarding  the  blooms,  at  least  of  the  majority  of 
kinds.  In  the  case  of  those  varieties  that  are 
grown  expressly  for  late  bloom,  I  do  not  find  them 
at  all  in  advance  of  ordinary  seasons.  I  grow  a 
quantity,  principally  white  varieties,  for  cutting  at 
Christmas  and  onwards,  and  they  have  just  been 
placed  under  glass.  The  buds  are  just  bursting 
out,  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  until  required.  I  find  old  plants  cut  down 
once  are  excellent  for  producing  a  quantity  of 
bloom.  They  are  kept  in  cold  frames  after  they 
cease  flowering  in  January  until  danger  of  severe 
frost  is  over,  when  they  are  set  out  in  the  open, 
shaken  out  of  their  pots,  repotted  in  extra  large 
pots  or  tubs,  and  in  May  topped  to  ensure  a  good 
head  of  flowering  branches.  They  are  then  allowed 
to  grow  quite  naturally,  getting  abundance  of  water 
every  day  and  liquid  manure  three  times  a  week. 
Very  little  disbudding  is  done,  the  result  being 
some  hundreds  of  good  useful  blooms  on  the 
largest  plants. — J.  Geoom,  Gusport. 

Japanese  Anemone   Chrysanthemums. — 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  show  was  the 
Japanese  Anemone  type.  We  have  seldom  seen 
better  flowers,  and  this  class  is  difficult  to  produce 
in  perfection.  The  exhibits  from  Mr.  Ives,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Hadley  Lodge,  Barnet, 
are  always  good,  and  we  should  like  a  note  from 


him  as  to  their  culture,  as  he  succeeds  remarkably 
well  with  the  plants.  Those  shown  comprised  the 
best  now  in  cultivation.  A  novelty  is  named 
Rodolpho  Ragioniere,  which  is  a  beautiful  addi- 
tion to  the  list,  the  name,  unfortunately,  a  draw- 
back. The  guard  petals,  as  in  all  the  true  Japan- 
ese type,  are  long,  broad  and  silvery  white,  touched 
with  rose,  the  centre  gold,  but  the  tubes  delicate 
rose  with  silvery  white  tips.  Jeanne  Marty  is  one 
of  the  older  forms  and  well  known  ;  whilst  also 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  following :  Le  Deuil  is 
a  new  kind,  given  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
society  last  year.  The  flowers  are  of  true  charac- 
ter, the  centre  good,  and  the  colour  is  self  crimson- 
purple,  a  distinct  and  attractive  shade.  Minnie 
Chate,  rose-lilac,  with  rose  disc  ;  M.  Pankoncke, 
described  not  inaptly  as  claret-brown,  the  florets 
tipped  with  a  bronzy  yellow  colour ;  Mme.  Cabrol, 
rose-pink,  a  very  pleasing  flower;  Sabine,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  for  its  primrose-coloured  flowers ; 
James  Weston,  the  guard  florets  white,  centre  very 
delicate  primrose  or  sulphur  colour ;  Nelson,  purple- 
crimson;  and  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  which  has  re- 
markably long  guard  florets,  are  the  best  of  this 
section.  Two  of  the  best  novelties  we  have  noticed 
this  season  are  Mme.  Lawton  and  Mme.  Natalie 
Brun.  The  former  has  broad  and  flat  guard  florets, 
pure  white,  tipped  with  delicate  rose,  the  disc  pale 
pink  and  full.  The  other  is  delicate  pink,  except 
the  disc,  which  is  white. 


FREELY-GROWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

One  might  go  into  scores  of  gardens  at  this  season 
of  the  year  and  find  only  specimen  blooms.  These 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  them  ;  but  those  people  who  devote 
their  energies  to  the  production  of  these  only,  lose 
a  great  deal  of  the  charm  of  a  Chrysanthemum. 
These  large  Chrysanthemums  are  only  of  short 
duration,  but  not  so  those  freely-grown  little 
bushes,  which,  if  a  good  selection  is  grown,  will 
gladden  the  eyes  of  the  grower  or  owner  for  at 
least  four  or  five  months.  For  cutting  for  room  or 
table  decoration  they  are  hard  to  rival.  One  might 
even  cut  basketf  uls  for  friends  without  their  hardly 
being  missed.  Varieties  adapted  for  this  form  of 
culture  I  am  always  on  the  look-out  for,  and  which 
may  be  cultivated  well  in  6-inch,  7-inch  or  8inch 
pots,  according  to  the  variety.  Singles  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  varieties  I  grow  under  this  form, 
although  as  regards  the  singles  there  is  not  that 
advancement  in  the  habit  of  the  plants  that  one 
would  like,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  one  cause  why 
these  have  not  become  so  popular  as  their  admirers 
expected  they  would  ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  have 
quite  a  wretched  habit,  being  tall  and  weak-grow- 
ing as  well,  the  flowers  hanging  their  heads  in- 
stead of  holding  them  erect.  Cut  and  placed  in 
vases  this  defect  may  not  be  so  noticeable,  but  a 
variety  to  become  popular  should  have  a  good 
habit  when  grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Such,  for  instance,  as  Mary  Anderson, 
Jane,  Miss  Rose  (the  latter  perhaps  the  most 
compact-habited  Chrysanthemum  in  cultivation), 
Gus  Harris,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mme.  Edouard 
Crousse,  a  most  charming  variety,  silvery  white, 
shaded  with  rose,  very  free-flowering.  It  is  the 
best  single  variety  since  Jane  and  Mary  Anderson 
were  sent  out  »nd  does  well  in  pots. 

M.  Gustave  Grunerwald  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
introduction  as  an  early  decorative  variety.  It 
has  a  good  habit  and  a  very  pleasing  colour.  My 
stock  of  two  plants  will  be  increased  considerably, 
as  nice  plants  may  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots.  Mme. 
Greard  is  a  capital  early  white  of  good  habit. 
Alexandre  Dufour,  described  as  Bishop's  Purple,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  habited  varieties  for  grow- 
ing in  small  pots  ;  so  also  is  the  crimson  Roi  des 
Pr^coces.  As  an  accompanying  white  to  the  above 
two  excellent  varieties  we  have  the  pure  Sceur 
Melanie  and  L'lle  des  Plaisirs,  deep  crimson,  tipped 
with  gold.  A  variety  that  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  is  Margot.  The  plant  in  itself  is  certainly 
rather  loose,  but  the  quantity  of  flowers  a  plant 
will  produce  is  wonderful,  and  the  colour  is  pleas- 
ing.   Those  who  have  not  grown  this  variety  as  a 
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freely  grown  bush,  I  would  advise  them  to  do  so. 
Although  described  as  an  early  variety,  it  is  not 
BO  when  grown  as  described.  Of  course,  James  Salter 
and  Lady  Selborne  are  two  well-known  varieties, 
and  now  that  we  have  a  yellow  sport,  we  have  a 
charming  trio.  Then  there  are  the  pretty  Florence 
Piercy,  JlUe.  Lacroix,  and  its  sport  Annie  Clibran. 
Source  d'Or  is  also  a  well-known  beautiful  kind 
for  cutting,  and  just  now  I  have  a  distinct  sport, 
being  a  lovely  shade  of  old  gold,  and  which  I  hope 
to  fix.  Elsie, a rellexed straw-yellow,  isof  adistinct 
shade  which  we  have  not  got  in  any  other  Chry- 
Banthemum.  A  variety  I  have  named  Garon  is 
another  very  pretty  Chrysanthemum,  the  colour 
a  silvery  rose.  Mme.  de  Dubois,  creamy  white, 
shading  off  to  a  violet-rose,  is  most  effective  ;  so 
also  is  Coral  Queen.  La  Charmeuse,  a  shade  of 
purple,  suffused  with  white,  is  very  showy  grouped 
along  with  the  more  sober  toned  colours.  Peter 
the  Great  and  W.  H.  Lincoln,  two  distinct  shades 
of  yellow,  are  very  free  grown  in  a  bush  form,  but 
must  be  given  in  the  larger  sized  pot.  Then  there 
are  La  Nymphe,  Bouquet  Fait,  Mme.  Louise  Leroy, 
and  some  others.  Coming  to  later  varieties,  what 
could  be  better  for  Christmas  decoration  than 
Boule  de  Neige  and  Golden  Gem.  In  pompons 
there  are  the  pretty  Mile.  Elise  Dordan  and  the 
little  Snowdrop.  Other  newer  varieties  I  have  on 
trial  to  note  their  adaptability  for  this  form  of 
colture.  A.  Y. 


AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  some  respects  it  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate 
thing  for  American  seedling  Chrysanthemums  that 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  of  Hextable,  relin- 
quished their  business  there  almost  on  the  eve  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  season.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  years  the  meetings  of  the  floral  committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  been 
exceptionally  interesting  by  reason  of  the  new 
American  varieties  exhibited  by  that  firm,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  which  have  been  introduced  by 
our  own  growers  from  such  raisers  as  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  Peter- Henderson  and  Co.,  Mr.  Thorpe  and 
others  of  like  renown.  The  competition  between 
the  French-raised  and  the  American  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  becoming  very  keen,  and  if  matters  had 
gone  on  in  the  usual  way,  I  believe  from  past 
experience  we  should  have  this  season  found 
that  the  best  of  the  new  introductions  would  have 
been  varieties  raised  in  the  States.  Fortunately 
for  the  credit  of  the  French,  M.  Ernest  Calvat  just 
stepped  into  the  ranks  in  time,  but  if  we  except 
the  new  flowers  sent  out  by  him,  the  really  genuine 
novelties  of  American  growers  far  surpass  those  of 
all  the  other  French  growers  put  together.  One 
feature,  however,  in  connection  with  the  American 
sorts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Not  all  the  Chrysan- 
themums received  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic can  be  fairly  termed  American,  because  large 
numbers  of  those  cultivated  there  have  been  im- 
ported from  Japan,  and  there  is  much  difliculty  in 
a.scertaining  definitely  which  they  are.  Being 
catalogued  in  American  lists  often  leads  our 
Introducers  to  assume  that  the  new  flowers  they 
purchase  are  the  product  of  those  American  firms 
who  sell  them,  but  this  is  often  not  the  case,  as 
previously  mentioned. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  some  of  our  lead- 
ing exhibitions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Chrysanthe- 
mums from  America  form  an  important  feature  on 
the  winning  show-boards,  although  they  have  not 
done  so  at  the  meetings  of  the  floral  committee. 
English  raisers,  too,  are  now  beginning  to  compete 
very  successfully  with  their  foreign  confreres,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  an  audit  of  the  best  50  or 
100  show  flowers  were  now  taken,  it  would  be 
made  up  of  almost  an  equal  number  of  French, 
American  and  English-raised  varieties.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  work  that  must  be  left  to  other  hands, 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  names  of  such 
American  Chrysanthemums  as  have  been  shown  in 
the  best  form  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  as 
they  are  mostly  well  known  to  the  average  Chry- 
santhemum grower,  descriptions  may  be  usefully 
dispensed  with.  They  are  Cul.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  Wm.  Tricker, 


Violet  Rose,  W.  W.  Coles,  Puritan,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
Eda  Prass,  Waban,  Lord  Brooke,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  Julius  Roehrs,  K.  C.  Kington,  Potter 
Palmer,  Miss  A.  Hartshorn,  E.  G.  Hill,  Wm.  Fal- 
coner, Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Louis  Bochmer,  G.  W. 
Childs,  John  Dyer  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Ramsey.  Those 
which  have  been  certifii^ated  are  Eda  Prass,  Tribune, 
Golden  Wedding  and  G.  W.  Childs. 

Cheysanth. 


SPOILING  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
SoniE  years  back  you  published  some  remarks 
from  me  under  this  heading,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  iii  the 
method  of  showing  the  Chrysanthemum.  The 
flowers  are  often  shown  on  long  stems,  either 
with  the  natural  foliage  or  with  Ferns  or  other 
feathery  leaves.  There  was  a  very  pretty  stand 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  November  14, 
where  the  blooms  were  resting  among  the 
branches  of  a  Ficus  or  some  similar  trailer.  At 
the  Aquarium  there  were  some  fine  vases  filled 
with  Chrysanthemums  on  long  branches  on  Mr. 
Jones'  stand,  and  these  had  a  splendid  effect. 
As  a  contrast,  and  not  far  off,  were  a  series  of 
hideous  "  traintd  "  plants,  all  elaborately  tied 
out  on  sticks  in  a  balloon  form,  with  stiff"  flowers 
at  equal  distances,  with  the  general  artistic 
appearance  of  an  "ornament  for  yer  foire 
stove,"  or  of  the  pink  wooden  imitation  flowers 
sold  to  Seven  Dials  children  for  a  halfpenny. 
It  is  a  horticultural  scandal  that  prize.s  should 
still  be  given  by  any  leading  society  for  such 
tasteless  monstrosities.  If  they  still  must  be 
given  to  please  important  supporters  who  stick 
to  the  "  florist "  standards  of  their  youth,  an 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  more  natural 
and  tasteful  habits  of  growth.  Prizes  should 
be  offered  for  naturally  grown  plants,  lightly 
staked  and  with  all  the  buds  left  on  as  Nature 
places  them.  True,  the  flowers  would  not 
have  the  size  of  a  Sunflower,  a  Dahlia,  or  a 
Cauliflower,  but  they  would  be  infinitely  more 
in  accordance  with  the  grace  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  natural  standard  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

While  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  notice  more 
artistic  ways  of  showing  the  flower  gradually 
making  their  way,  I  fear  that  the  flower  itself 
is  continuously  and  rapidly  losing  all  its 
natural  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  (rue  that  the 
odious  incurved  section  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on 
the  favour  of  private  growers.  But  the  stiff 
regularity  of  that  Cauliflower  among  indoor 
blooms  is  still  the  ideal  of  the  so-called  florist. 
As  the  incurved  flowers  go  out  an  excellent 
imitation  takes  its  place  in  the  newer  so-called 
Japanese  varieties.  They  have  already  reached 
the  standard  of  beauty  of  a  double  African 
Marigold,  coupled  with  the  size  of  a  Sunflower, 
and  with  perseverance  they  may  yet  bo  turned 
into  the  roundness  of  the  cricket-ball,  and  may 
even  vie  with  the  grace  and  careless  abandon 
of  the  double  Dahlia.  This  seems  ten  thou-^and 
pities.  Where  are  the  old  thread-like  or 
tangled  tresses  of  the  native  Japanese  sorts  ? 
Where  are  the  flowers  that  the  artists  of  Japan 
depict  on  their  countless  varieties  of  vases  and 
fans  with  such  infinite  skOl  and  artistic  effect ! 
Would  any  artist  take  a  prize  Japanese  of  our 
shows  of  to-day  and  put  it  anywhere  in  a 
picture?  why  he  would  as  soon  take  the  kitchen 
mop,  handle  and  top  included,  as  his  emblem 
of  floral  perfection  ! 

Again,  who  wants  Chrysanthemums  as  big  as 
soup  plates,  and  what  can  be  done  with  such 
floral  monstrosities  ]  Such  flowers  are  simply 
impossible  in  a  nosegay  or  for  any  decorative 
purpose.  For  cutting,  outdoor  plants  while 
they  last  are  infinitely  superior,  and  this  year 
the  semi  early  Japanese  Itft  alone  to  grow  as 
they  pleased  out  of  doors,  but  planttd  in  rich 


soil,  have  made  a  splendid  display.  The  half 
opened  buds  round  the  central  flower  have  quite 
trebled  tho  beautiful  effect  of  the  jjlaiit  growing 
as  Nature  meant  it  to  grow.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  in  many  years  such  flowers  would  fail 
out  of  doors,  and  wo  do  not  seem,  therefore,  to 
bo  advancing  much  with  the  hardy  kinds.  We 
want  a  race  of  Japanese  that  shall  flower  all 
through  October  out  nf  doors.  Then  we  want 
a  hardy  break  (jf  singles  for  late  ( )ctober  and 
November  blooming  in  our  borders.  Singles 
would  be  less  affected  by  the  frost  and  damp  of 
our  miserable  autumns. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  to  me  by  Mr. 
Parker's  expression  of  opinion  at  tho  Drill 
Hall,  that  the  Chrysanthemum  had  greatly  ad- 
vanced as  a  flower  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
So  far  as  size  goes  he  is  perfectly  right,  but 
when  beauty  and  grace  are  considered,  I  think 
the  double  flowers  have  distinctly  retrograded. 
The  Horticultural  Society  is  eminently  fitted  to 
bring  us  back  to  a  more  natural  state  of  things, 
by  forbidding  curling  tongs  and  similar  abomi- 
nations, by  insisting  on  flowers  being  shown  on 
long  stems,  by  giving  encouragement  to  plants 
that  are  not  disbudded,  and  to  single  plants 
grown  naturally  in  pots  as  Nature  meant  them 
to  grow.  J-  !•  ^^ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MAIDENHEAD. 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  the  Floral  Nurseries,  Castle 
Hill,  Maidenhead,  is  so  well  known  to  cultivators 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  raiser  and  importer 
of  many  excellent  varieties,  that  a  few  notes  con- 
cerning the  novelties  now  on  view  there  will  be 
welcome.  Besides  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  of  the  American  and  French  intro- 
ductions, Mr.  Owen  has  a  large  number  of  new 
seedlings  of  his  own.  He  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  any  one  section,  but  seems  to  be  equally 
skilful  in  the  obtaining  of  pompons.  Anemones 
and  incurved,  besides  of  course  the  latter  day 
favourites,  the  Japanese.  Therearesixor  seven  glass- 
houses containing  the  plants  in  bloom,  and  there 
are  few  trade  displays  in  or  near  London  where 
a  more  interesting  collection  of  novelties  can  be 
seen,  although  there  may  be  several  of  more  ex- 
tensive dimensions.  The  plants  are  well  grown 
and  the  blooms  very  fully  developed,  except  those 
in  one  house,  which  are  reserved  specially  for 
fertilisation.  High  exhibition  cultivation  for  this 
purpose  would  be  useless,  as  most  growers  of  seed- 
lings are  aware,  and  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
seed  in  any  quantity  must  resort  to  other  methods 
than  those  adopted  by  the  winners  of  prizes  at 
the  leading  shows.  A  large  number  of  the  seed- 
lings are  as  yet  unnamed,  many  of  them  are  being 
tried  for  the  second  and  third  season,  and  doubt- 
less a  large  proportion  of  the  best  will  in  due  time 
be  announced  for  distribution.  The  principal 
seedlings  which  attracted  attention  were  a  rosy 
m«uve  counterpart  of  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith  ;  a  large 
rosy  mauve  globular  Japanese ;  a  fine  orange-bronze 
Japanese  with  a  yellow  centre  and  long  florets; 
a  cieep  rosy  amaranth  long-petalled  Japanese  with 
a  silvery  reverse  raised  in  1891  ;  another  of  the 
same  season  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  light  'emon- 
yellow,  and  many  others  of  the  same  section.  I 
also  noticed  some  promising  seedlings  raised  from 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson ;  a  few  interesting  incurved 
varieties  of  a  very  deep  crimson  colour  obtained 
from  seed  from  M.  R.  Bahuant,  and  a  goodly 
assortment  of  Anemone-flowered  novelties,  chiefly 
of  light  lilac  and  deep  yellow  colours. 

Of  varieties  which  have  already  been  noticed  in 
these  columns  and  to  which  I  need  net  append 
descriptions,  the  best  are  H.  W.  Fowler,  W.  H.  At- 
kinson, E.  L.  Jamieson,  Pride  of  Maidenhead, 
Wm.  Mease,  Golden  Wedding,  Thomas  Wilkins, 
Rose  Wynne,  Niveum,  Miss  M.  Simpkins,  Lord 
Brooke,  Charles  Blick,  John  Slirimpton,  Wm. 
Seward,  Gettysburgh,  all  belonging  to  the  Japan- 
ese section  and  exceedingly  well  done.  Others  not 
so  well  known  are  Marion  Dingle,  a  very  large 
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white  Japanese,  with  a  pale  greenish  centre ; 
Prince  du  Bois,  a  deep  golden  yellow  Japanese 
with  narrow  curly  florets,  a  fine  globular  bloom  ; 
Mrs.  Denne,  a  massive  long-petalled  Japanese, 
deep  silvery  mauve  ;  and  Richard  Dean,  an  enor- 
mous crimson  and  gold  Japanese  with  long  droop- 
ing florets.  Fascination  also  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  having  long  florets  of  a  pale  primrose  hue. 
Dr.  Masters  is  another,  but  a  globular  flower  of 
deep  chestnut-crimson  and  golden  bronze  reverse. 
Robert  Owen,  a  large  Japanese  incurved,  is  a  big 
solid  bloom  of  deep  golden  bronze.  President 
W.  E.  Smith  is  also  a  finely  incurved  Japanese  of  a 
deep  rosy  blush.  Close  at  hand  are  Walter  Surmar, 
a  globular  flower  with  pointed  floret.=,  a  deep 
orange-yellow  Japanese,  and  Golden  Gate,  with 
long  fluted  twisted  florets  of  the  colour  indicated 
by  its  name. 

The  incurved  are  represented  by  Mrs.  John 
Gardener,  a  very  regularly  built  flower  of  deep 
golden  yellow,  slightly  lined  with  reddish  bronze  ; 
Wm.  Tunninaton,  a  large  perfectly  formed  flower 
of  the  class,  crimson  inside  the  petals  with  reverse 
of  bronzy  yellow.  A  pale  straw-yellow  sport  from 
Lucy  Kendall  is  promising,  and  Brookleigh  Gem,  a 
sport  from  Jeanne  d'Arc,  sent  out  last  season,  is 
also  good.  Lord  Rosebery  has  rather  narrow 
pointed  florets,  but  it  is  a  massive  incurved  bloom  of 
rosy  purple,  and  a  true  example  of  the  type.  Most 
of  the  novelties  in  this  section,  such  as  C.  B.  Whit- 
nall,  Robert  Petiield,  and  the  like,  are  in  fine  form. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  the  Italian  seedlings 
sent  out  last  year,  but  most  of  them  have  had 
to  be  discarded.  French  seedlings  comprise  Mme. 
Therese  Pankoncke,  a  real  Japanese  of  the  old  type, 
a  spreading  flower  with  snow-white  flat  petals ; 
Soleil  de  France,  an  incurved  Japanese  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;  Souvenir  du  Jambon,  a  short- petalled 
Japanese  also  of  crimson  and  gold ;  Mme.  Rozain,  a 
very  fine  large  Japanese  bloom  with  long  incurved 
petals,  colour  rosy  mauve ;  M.  de  MortiUet,  a 
big  flower,  rather  broad,  but  flat,  colour  crimson 
with  tips  of  gold.  These  are  principally  from  M. 
Ernest  Calvat  and  M.  Boucharlat,  but  one,  a  small 
Anemone  called  Lumifere  d'Argent,  a  pretty  shade 
of  pale  silvery  blush,  was  one  of  the  few  seedlings 
we  have  seen  this  year  from  M.  Simon  Delaux. 

American-raised  varieties  are  also  numerous. 
Etna  has  long  pointed  petals  of  reddish-bronze 
with  a  yellow  centre ;  Golden  Wedding,  shown  at 
the  Aquarium  show,  is  also  good  in  colour,  but 
rather  thin ;  Matchless,  as  round  as  a  ball,  but  a 
Japanese  flower  of  rich  yellow,  were  the  most 
attractive.  Lilian  Russell,  a  Japanese  with  very 
narrow  florets,  is  a  big  golden  yellow  flower  ; 
so,  too,  is  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  but  the  colour  is  a 
deep  pink,  and  not  almost  white,  as  we  have  seen 
it  elsewhere.  Niveum,  pure  snow  white  and  very 
large,  is  remarkably  delicate  in  appearance.  Eoss- 
lyn,  also  a  Japanese  of  pale  shrimp-pink  colour  not 
fully  ont,  and  others  for  which  space  cannot  be 
spared,  were  also  promising.  Sincethe  adventof  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  and  Louis  Boehmer,  much  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  of  the  hairy  section  both  on  this  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Zambesi,  a  fine 
yellow  flower  sent  out  from  America  as  one  of 
these,  is  quite  destitute  of  hairs  at  Maidenhead, 
and  unworthy  of  the  name.  L'Enfant  des  deux 
Mondes,  a  white  Louis  Boehmer,  is  well  deserving 
of  the  appellation.  Chrysantlifemiste  D^laux  is 
also  a  hairy  sort ;  the  colour  is  a  dull  unattractive 
crimson,  quite  distinct  in  its  class,  but  not  a  pretty 
flower  in  any  respect.  Mireille  is  of  a  pale  shade 
of  lilac,  a  Japanese  variety  of  the  hirsute  section  ; 
so  is  Souvenir  de  I'Ami  Coye,  a  pure  white  incurved 
Japanese  with  narrow,  grooved,  pointed  florets,  the 
backs  of  which  are  well  covered.  Belle  Arlesienne 
has  the  peculiarity  less  marked  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding ;  it  is  a  pure  white  flower  with  a  centre  of 
yellow.  Others  in  this  class  are  Miss  Baldwin,  a 
tall  grower,  light  mauve,  bloom  rather  flat.  Mrs. 
Dietrich,  deep  silvery  mauve,  with  incurved 
florets,  which  are  twisted  and  curly  ;  and  Sautel 
1893,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  This  is  a 
Japanese  incurved  variety  with  deeply  grooved 
florets,  the  colour  inside  being  light  rose-amaranth, 
and  the  reverse  a  silvery-pink. 


The  new  Anemones  and  a  few  new  pompons  are 
interesting,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
we  may  yet  expect  to  have  some  important  addi- 
tions to  the  lists  from  the  Castle  Hill  nursery,  as 
we  have  already  done  in  the  past.  Visitob. 


DWARF  GROWING   CHRYSANIHEMUMS. 

Now  that  so  many  new  varieties  are  being  raised 
from  seed,  we  are  in  possession  of  many  kinds  of 
dwarf  habit  which  give  blooms  equally  as  good  as 
the  tallest  growers.  This  is  important,  as  it  will 
tend  to  popularise  the  Chrysanthemum  more  than 
anything  else.  Few  persons,  apart  from  those 
with  unlimited  convenience  for  housing  plants, 
can  find  room  for  varieties  that  run  up  to  10  feet 
and  12  feet  high.  The  point  for  raisers  to  consider 
is  to  utilise  the  already  numerous  comparatively 
dwarf  growing  sorts  as  seed-bearers.  No  better 
type  of  plant  could  be  imagined  than  Avalanche  ; 
this  favourite  white-flowered  Japanese  possesses 
all  the  points  alluded  to  to  render  it  valuable  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  cultivates  Chrysanthe- 
mums purely  for  cut  blooms.  Many  never  think 
of  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  by  cutting 
them  the  moment  they  arrive  at  their  best.  Dwarf 
varieties  are  a  boon  to  such  cultivators,  and  any 
addition  to  this  class  is  sure  to  find  a  warm  wel- 
come. It  is  possible  now  out  of  the  material 
obtainable  to  form  a  really  good  collection  of  Chry- 
santhemums that  do  not,  underthe  orthodox  method 
of  cultivation  for  the  production  of  large  blooms, 
grow  above  5  feet  high.  Many  varieties  produce 
many  fine  blooms  at  a  foot  less,  and  indeed  many 
grow  but  a  yard  high. 

It  is  in  the  Japanese  section  that  we  look  for  and 
find  so  much  improvement  in  the  height  of  growth, 
for  the  reason  that  varieties  in  this  section  are  so 
easily  raised  from  seed.  Not  so  in  the  incurved 
and  other  sections  ;  we  are  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent upon  sports,  which  cannot  be  controlled. 
So  few  really  deserving  incurved  blooms  according 
to  the  florist's  standard  are  obtained  from  seed, 
that  the  business  is  a  slow  one.  Blooms  from 
seedlings  are  not  of  the  character  consistent  with 
the  present-day  necessities  of  perfect  flowers  of 
the  incurved  section.  Hence  the  slight  advance 
made  in  bringing  out  new  kinds  of  dwarf  habit. 
Seldom  indeed  do  the  Queens,  Alfreds,  or  the 
Princess  family  give  us  perfect  examples  from 
dwarf  plants — those  under  5  feet  high  for  instance 
Amongst  the  newer  introductions  in  the  Japanese 
section  none  shows  a  greater  advance  than  Viviand 
Morel  in  this  respect.  The  finest  blooms  of  this 
variety  that  I  have  ever  seen  were  growing  upon 
a  plant  3  feet  6  inches  high.  Its  golden  bronze 
sport — Charles  Davis — is  identical  in  growth  with  its 
parent.  This  appears  to  be  a  capital  variety  for 
giving  blooms  singly  on  plants  2  feet  high  in  6-inch 
pots.  Apparently  we  shall  have  a  white-flowered 
variety  directly  from  Viviand  Morel,  if  there  is  not 
already  one  in  existence.  White  flowers  are  always 
appreciated,  especially  when  obtained  from  plants 
of  low  growth.  Comte  F.  Lurani,  G.  W.  Childs, 
John  Shrimpton,  William  Seward,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Spaulding  (syn.,  J.  S.  Dibbens),  Edwin  Beckett, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  Mrs.  Nisbet, 
Countess  of  Hambledon,  W.  K.  Woodcock,  Mme. 
Octavie  Mirbeau,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Mrs.  C. 
Wheeler,  Mile.  Therfese  Rey,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg,  Val 
d'Andorre,  Colonel  B.  Smith,  and  M.  Bernard  are 
dwarf  growing  Japanese  kinds  that  should  be 
found  in  every  good  collection. 

E.  MOLTNEDX. 


varieties,  and  when  the  reverse  was  the  case  they 
were  then  bad.    There  is  certainly  a  very  great 
di£E  rence  in  this  respect  to  be  found  among  the 
various  Chrysanthemums,  for  some  will  produce 
an    almost    unlimited    number  of  suckers,  while    ' 
others  are  very  sparing  in  this  respect — so  much  so,   ( 
indeed,  that  in  nurseries  where  large  quantities  of 
any  particular  variety  are  often  required  it  is  a 
diflicult  matter  to  get  sufficient  stock— at  all  events 
till  the  return  of  spring.     Several  of   the  newer 
varieties  are  very  prolific  in  this  respect,  for  such 
as    Beauty    of    Exmouth,  J.  Shrimpton,  William 
Seward,    C.    Shrimpton,    Princess    Victoria,    Vis- 
countess   Hambledon,    Edwin     Beckett,    Charles 
Davis,    Baron    Hirsch,    and    many    others    yield 
quite   a  wealth   of   cuttings,  while  Robert  Owen, 
Golden  Wedding,  Lord  Brooke,  and  other  strong 
growers  are   not  nearly   so   free   in   pushing   up 
their    young    shoots.     Some   varieties  will   often 
stand  a  long  time  without  producing  any  good 
cuttings,  the  Princess  of  Wales  group  of  incurved 
being  very  backward  in  this    respect,   while   of 
Japanese    a    few    that    may    be    mentioned    are 
Criterion,  Eynsford  White,    Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler, 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Christmas  Eve  or  Mrs.  H. 
CanneU,  Anna  Hartshorn,  and  Sunset.  Many  others 
show  various  peculiarities  of  especial  interest  to__ 
the  propagator,  notably  the  huge-flowered  Etoil'f 
de  Lyon,  cuttings  of  which  take  longer  time  t(i 
root  than  those  of  any  other  variety  of  Chrysanl 
themum  that  I  have  tried.     This    is    especiallyj| 
noticeable  if  cuttings  of  a  great  number  of  varie  ■ 
lies  are  put  in  together,  for  some  will  be  growing 
freely  before  those  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  have  madf 
a  single  root. — T, 

Chrysantliemum  Col.  Chase.— In  your  issn 
of  The  Garden,  November  11,  1893,  it  is  statei  j 
in  the  report  of  the  N.C.S.'s  show  at  Westminster  1 
that  Chrysanthemum  Col.  Chase,  which  received  at 
first-class  certificate,  was  raised  and  exhibitedby  Mt\ 
E.  Beckett.  Allow  me  to  correct  this.  It  was  grown 
by  Mr.  Beckett  for  a  friend  of   mine,  Mr.  Kelly, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  Dobree,  Beauregard,  Guernsey, 
who  raised  it  with    many    other    fine    varieties* 
notably    Violetta,  for    which    Mr.    Beckett    also* 
received  a  first-class  certificate,  October  25,  1893. 
— Thos.  H.  Le  Lievbe,  St.  Martins,  Guernsey. 


Good  Chrysanthemnms. — That  the  good 
qualities  of  plants  may  be  viewed  from  difiierent 
standpoints  was  well  illustrated  in  a  conversation 
overheard  the  other  day  at  an  exhibition  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  in  which  the  terms  good  and  bad 
varieties  cropped  up  pretty  frequently.  Their 
merits  were  in  this  case,  I  found,  based  neither  on 
the  value  of  the  flowers  for  exhibition  nor  for 
decoration,  but  from  the  readiness  with  which 
they  could  be  propagated — that  is  to  say,  those 
that    produced  suckers   in    quantity    were    goo-1 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemuin  Pearl  Beauty  ia  one  of  the 

most  promising  of  recent  new  varieties.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  Japanese  incurved  class  and  bluah-white  in 
colour, 

Chrysantliemum  Beaute  de  Toulousaine. 
—This  IS  a  good  Japanese  variety  for  colour.  It  is  new, 
aud  therefore  not  common  as  yet.  The  florets  are  of 
a  deep  red  shade. 

Chrysantliemuin  Pride  of  Maidenhead, 
a  Beedliug  raised  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  and 
shown  by  him  at  the  recent  meeting  sf  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  is  very  charming,  the  flowers  of 
beautiful  form  and  white. 

Chrysanthemum  Primrose  League  is  a 
very  promising  Japanese  variety,  aud  we  have  seen 
good  blooms  of  it  at  receut  exhibitions.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  distinct  and  pleasing— soft  primrose  pass, 
ing  to  creamy  white  in  the  centre. 

Chrysanthemum  Waban  is  a  good  new  kind 
of  the  Japanese  incurved  section.  The  flowers  are  full, 
and  pink  in  colour.  We  do  uot  care  gi-eatly  for  this 
class  ;generaUy  as  we  seem  ;to  lose  all  the  charming 
freedom  of  the  typicalJapanese  kinds. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Robinson  King, 
the  new  incurved  variety,  was  well  shown  at  the  recent 
Aquarium  show,  although  this  class  was  not  in  perfec- 
tion as  a  rule.  The  flowers  were  very  rough.  This 
variety  is  of  a  deep  oraugo-red  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  Q.  W.  Childs  is  a  variety 
we  have  not  seeu  remarkably  fine  this  year,  hut  it  will 
uudoubtedly  come  to  the  front.  It  is  a  seedling  possi- 
bly from  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  very  tine  m  colour- 
deep  crimsun  with  old  gold  reverse  to  the  florets. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Barrier  was  one  of 
the  best  incurved  varieties  at  the  receut  Aquarium 
sliow.  It  is  a  remarkably  neat  and  compact  flower, 
the  petals  small,  and  of  a  nankeen-sellow  colom-  with 
purple  stripes  or  suflusion,  rather  dull,  but  not  objec- 
tionably so. 
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WILD  ROSES. 

We  all  allow  tlio  Eofes  of  the  florist  to  be 
without  rival  among  llowers  of  the  garden,  and 
we  can  but  admit  that  wild  Roses  are  perhaps 
the  most  lovely  flowers  of  the  field.  What 
can  be   more  beautiful   than  Kosa  arveusis, 


and  now  attains  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet, 
making  wreaths  of  rosy  blossom  in  summer. 
The  Spruce  is  now  dead,  but  the  Rose  still 
clings  to  the  old  stem,  which  forms  just  the 
right  kind  of  support.  Such  an  object  as  this 
or  Rosa  arvensis,  in  the  collection,  makes  us 
wonder  why  these  single  Roses  have  not  re- 
ceived more  attention.  They  are  usually  so 
robust,  just  what  is  wanted  for  pleasure 
grounds   and    the  wild  garden,  and  then  in 


:d  ii'ost'  {,R.  ari'e(isis).     Kiigraied  fur  Thk  Gauuen  from  a  picture  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  L.  Maxse, 


She  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration? 
[t  portrays  a  lovely  wealth  of  white  blossom, 
nit  there  are  numbers  of  these  untamed 
wildings,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  all 
beautiful,  and  some  of  surpassing  charm. 
We  want  to  see  them  more  often  grown  in 
our  gardens,  for  which  they  are  so  well  suited. 
Sometimes  we  admire  a  chance  seedling, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden,  where  some  years  ago  R.  dumalis  (R. 
canina  var.)  took  possession  of  a  Spruce  Fir, 


autumn  we  frequently  have  a  brilliant  display 
of  red  fruit.  At  this  moment  in  some  of  the 
hedges  of  the  neighbourhood  are  shrubs  with 
quantities  of  fruit,  which  in  a  garden  would 
help  considerably  in  colour  effect. 

The  attention  of  the  raiser  might  well  be 
given,  we  think,  to  British  Roses — the  Roses 
of  our  own  climate.  Certainly  we  have 
doubles  in  the  Ayrshire  Rose,  from  Rosa 
arvensis,  which  lately  in  its  single  wild  form 
has  greatly  excited  our  admiration,  and  wo 


have  doubles  of  Rosa  spinosissima,  but  just 
now  we  are  far  more  interested  in  single  va- 
rieties, for  which  there  should  lie  a  consider- 
able future.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
despis.j  the  doubles,  for  of  all  flowers  the 
Rose  doubles  with  best  effect  in  point  of  real 
beauty  and  loveliness,  but  we  cannot  do  with- 
out the  typo  of  ilower  that  Xature  gives  us. 
We  remember  the  suggestive  paper  on 
"  ^fodern  Roses  and  Hybridisation "  com- 
municated by  Lord  Penzance  to  the  Rose 
conference  in  1889,  and  published  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  and  also  the 
exhibits  of  Sweet  Brier  hybrids  by  that 
raiser,  who  has,  we  believe,  .some  singles,  and 
thus  has  taken  a  lead  in  the  direction  that 
seems  to  us  so  desirable  for  raisers  to  follow. 
There  may  be  fine  exotic  single  Roses  yet  to 
introduce,  for  Mr.  Christy  has  told  us  of 
Sweet  Briers  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople  with  flowers  of  various 
shades  and  some  3  inches  across.  JS^'o  doubt 
our  own  Sweet  Briers  are  capable  of 
immense  improvement ;  indeed,  the  common 
Sweet  Brier  as  it  is,  like  R.  rugosa,  makes  a 
line,  which  serves  as  a  hedge,  of  great 
beauty.  It  would  be  a  good  work  to  get 
our  native  Roses  together,  to  select  the  best 
kinds  and  raise  from  them  with  a  view  to 
improvement.  No  doubt,  too,  they  might  be 
crossed  with  exotics  with  good  results.  Wo 
should  endeavour  to  secure  the  natural  ele- 
gance of  habit  that  marks  some  of  the  kinds, 
and  to  have  Roses  that  need  not  the  hard 
pruning  by  which  certain  garden  Roises  are 
often  so  ugly  when  not  in  flower.  Our  at- 
tonti(jn  may  be  devoted  to  the  truss,  the  in- 
dividual flower,  the  colour,  form  and  size,  and 
to  the  almost  essential  attribute  of  perfume. 
It  were  a  pity,  however,  to  lay  down  laws, 
if  we  can  only  get  raisers  to  work,  for  by 
rigid  rule  many  line  flowers  have  been  lost 
by  the  florist.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
numbers  of  handsome  single  Roses  have  been 
thrown  away  as  useless. 

To  show  what  material  there  is,  we  may 
mention  that  the  seventy  or  so  distinguished 
forms  of  Britain  fall  under  seven  distinct 
aggregate  species  according  to  "The  Student's 
Flora." 

Wo  have  first  the  well-known  Scotch 
or  Burnet  Rose  (R.  spinosissima),  lovely 
with  white  or  pink  flowers  ;  next,  R.  villosa, 
which  in  various  forms  makes  a  large  bush, 
with  erect  or  arching  branches,  very  hairy 
leaves  and  densely  glandular  sepals.  It  its 
distinguished  from  the  last-mentioned  by  its 
larger  size  and  equal  prickles,  and  from  R. 
canina  by  its  straight  prickles.  Under  it  we 
have  R.  tomentosa,  with  a  large  pale  pink 
flower,  and  R.  mollissima,  wilh  a  smaller, 
deeper-coloured  flower.  The  .succeeding  spe- 
cies is  R.  involuta,  under  which  are  numer- 
ous kinds,  small  and  erect,  with  short  branches 
and  crowded  prickles,  jjassing  into  bristles. 
Among  them  we  may  note  R.  Wilsoni,  with 
bright  red  flowers,  and  R.  Sabini,  with  ample 
foliage  and  pale  pink  flowers.  Next  is  our 
fragrant  R.  rubiginosa,  which,  however,  is  less 
flagrant,  as  it  approaches   R.   canina  and  R. 
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villosa.  It  is  one  that  has  already  given 
good  results  in  hybridising  and  is  certainly 
one  to  work  with.  Belonging  to  this  spe- 
cies we  may  mention  R.  macrantha  and  R. 
sepiuni,  both  of  which  have  rather  pretty 
flowers,  though  they  are  somewhat  small. 
The  common  Sweet  Brier  is  equal  to  either 
and  might  be  the  best  form  to  work  with. 
E.  hibernica  is  the  ne.\t  species  to  refer  to, 
and  it  is  intermediate  between  R.  spinosis- 
sima  and  E.  canina,  though  most  like  the 
latter.  It  is  small  and  erect,  with  short, 
sometimes  arching  branches  and  erect 
globose  naked  fruit.  It  is  figured  with 
pale  pink  flowers.  Rosa  canina  is  the  fami- 
liar I)og  Rose,  of  which  the  varieties  are 
very  numerous.  It  has  long  arching  branches, 
with  stout  hooked  prickles,  having  a  thickened 
base,  and  in  the  common  form  is  the 
strongest  growing  of  British  Roses.  It  is 
often  very  beautiful,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, some  of  the  best  results  may  no 
doubt  be  got  from  this  species.  R.  cpesia 
and  R.  incana,  belonging  to  this  specie?, 
have  glaucous  leaves.  The  foliage  of  R. 
Bakeri  is  very  pretty,  and  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  R.  dumalis  as  a  fine 
tall-growing  kind,  but  the  varieties  of 
this  species  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  specify.  Our  last  species  is  R. 
arven.sis,  the  typio<l  form  of  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  illustration.  It  is  known 
from  R.  canina  by  the  union  of  the  styles 
into  a  long  slender  column,  that  species  hav- 
ing the  styles  free.  There  are  two  sub-species, 
R.  arvensis  proper  (R.  repens)  having  the 
leaflets  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath,  and  R. 
stylosa  with  leaflets  pubescent  beneath.  This 
last  connects  R.  arvensis  with  R.  canina,  and 
under  it  the  several  varieties  occur.  The 
variety  Monsonise,  found  in  a  hedge  at  "Wat- 
ford, has  veiy  large  red  flowers  and  sub- 
globose,  orange  red  fruit.  It  is  our  present 
R.  arvensis  proper  to  (vhich  the  Ayrshire 
Rose  must  be  referred.  The  flowers  are 
more  cup- shaped  than  those  of  any  other 
British  Rose,  and  Lindley  says  that  S;ibine 
had  a  variety  with  pink  flowers.  No  illus- 
tration has  before  appeared  in  any  journal, 
but  a  figure  in  "  English  Botany  "  shows  to 
some  extent  what  a  fine  thing  it  is.  The  plant 
has  long,  trailing  shoots,  with  small,  scattered 
prif-kles,  oval  leaflets,  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  and  glaucous  or  whitish  green  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  of  elegant  outline, 
with  pure  white  corolla,  except  the  throat, 
which  is  yellow,  and  have  a  purple  calyx. 
The  fruit  is  scarlet  when  ripe.  It  is  a  com- 
mon plani  in  the  south  of  England.  This 
same  form,  probably,  is  very  charming  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  grows 
over  and  over  itself,  making  a  great  round 
hummock  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

The  raiser  may  probably  obtain  the  best 
results  from  R.  rubiginosa,  R.  canina,  and 
E.  arvensis,  and  a?  well,  no  doubt,  from 
R.  spinosissima,  which  in  some  single  forms 
is  "very  lovely.  We  should  like  to  see 
crosses  of  at  least  the  three  first  with 
the  Austrian  Copper  and  Yellow  Briers, 
which  might  be  possible.     It  is  not  alone  our 


British  Eoses  that  might  be  worked  with 
for  single  forms,  but  such  kinds  as  R.  lucida, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  often  so  finely 
coloured  in  autumn,  and  R.  rubrifolia,  which 
early  in  the  year  is  remarkably  charming  with 
red-grey  leaves.  It  comes  near  R.  canina, 
and  with  it  might  give  some  curious  results. 
Rosa  rugosa,  again,  may  be  improved,  for  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  we  have  a 
very  fine  form  with  splendid  flowers,  and 
much  more  elegant  in  habit  than  the  common 
rugosa,  to  which  species  it  is  referred  by  the 
Kew  authorities.  Rose  heps  are  now  jjlentiful, 
and  the  best  way  is  perhaps  to  sow  the  seeds 
when  quite  ripe  in  pans  and  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  R.  Ibwin  Ltnch. 


STAYING  POWER  OF  ROSES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

When  one  first  begins  selecting  Roses  for  culti- 
vating under  glass  he  does  not  always  realise 
the  importance  of  choosing  those  varieties  that 
possess  staying  powers,  or  that  are  amenable  to 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  I  know  I  did  not, 
or  I  should  not  have  included  in  my  first  selec- 
tion of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  such  as  La  Beine 
and  Mme.  Rivera,  which  require  at  least  10° 
more  heat  in  the  month  of  March  to  get  the 
flowers  to  open  properly  than  those  varieties 
which  have  a  less  number  of  petals,  like  General 
Jacqueminot.  Since  that  time  I  have  avoided 
such  varieties  as  La  France  and  Queen  of 
Queens  for  early  forcing,  not  only  because  it  is 
more  diflioult  to  get  the  flowers  to  expand,  but 
because  they  do  not  last  any  longer  than  those 
developed  in  a  lower  temperature.  This  is  not 
the  only  oVjjection  I  have  to  these  full-petalled 
flowers.  I  dislike  them  because  the  blooms 
have  a  tendency  to  hang  down  their  heads 
owing  to  their  weight.  With  regard  to  the 
staying  powers  of  the  ditferent  flowers,  whether 
they  are  Teas  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  prefer  those  flowers  that  are 
not  too  double. 

Niphetos  I  regard  as  all  that  is  good  in  this 
respect,  and  the  more  varieties  we  can  get  with 
the  .same  useful  qualities  the  better.  Flowers 
of  a  semi-double  character  like  W.  A.  Richard- 
son are  not  always  the  best,  as  under  a  bright 
March  sun  the  buds  expand  so  quickly,  that 
those  which  show  no  signs  of  opening  in  the 
morning  are  useless  by  mid-day.  General 
Jacqueminot  is  a  good  type  of  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, possessing  good  staying  powers,  and  so 
are  also  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  Dupuy  Jamain. 
To  these  I  may  add  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Perle  de3 
Blanches.  It  is  amongst  the  Teas,  however, 
that  we  must  look  for  Roses  possessing  the 
greatest  staying  powers,  and  we  shall  find  thera 
in  varieties  like  Catherine  Mermet  and  Anna 
Ollivier.  The  flowers  of  these  are  not  so  full 
of  petals  but  what  they  can  expand  in  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  and  there  is  sufticient  space 
between  the  individual  petals  of  an  expanded 
flower  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  and  prevent 
damping  ;  whereas  in  very  full  flowers  the 
centre  prematurely  decays  under  the  influence 
of  damp  and  a  low  temperature.  Perle  dea 
Jardins  possesses  wonderful  staying  powers,  as 
does  also  Marie  van  Houtte,  but  The  Bride  and 
Grace  Darling  are  not  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect. I  do  not  think  anyone  would  regret 
growing  the  single  Roses  in  pots  for  early  forc- 
ing when  the  flower-buds  are  required  for  per- 
sonal adornment,  and  surely  none  can  be 
prettier  in  the  bud  state  than   Fortune's  Yel- 


low, which  is  semi-double.  Of  course,  the 
plants  would  have  to  be  removed  to  a  lower 
temperature  before  the  buds  had  time  to 
expand.  J.  C.  C. 


REPOTTING  ROSES  FOR  FORCING. 

I  DO  not  think  "  Ridgewood  "  will  find  many  pri- 
vate gardeners  support  him  in  his  views  on  this 
subject  (see  The  Garden  for  October  21,  p.  3G1), 
for  the  reason  that  the  private  grower  cannot 
secure  a  fresh  stock  of  plants  every  three  ye.ars,  as 
"Ridgewood"  says  he  does.  Both  H>brid  Per- 
petual and  Tea-scented  Roses  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  in  8-ifich  and  lO-inch  pots  for  many 
years,  provided  they  get  a  change  of  two-thirds  of 
fresh  soil.  "  D.  T.  F."  says  that  no  pot  Roses  should 
be  shifted  previous  to  being  forced.  I  quite  agree 
with  this.  I  have  always  found  that  the  proper 
time  to  repot  Roses  that  are  to  be  forced  is  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  August.  By  that  time 
the  growth  the  plants  made  in  the  forcing  house 
and  afterwards  has  got  well  hardened  and  the  eyes 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  prominent.  If 
properly  treated  they  are  at  that  time  resting,  so 
to  speak.  They  have  exhausted  the  soil  in  which 
thej  are  growing  and  require  the  assistance  of  a 
fresh  root  medium  to  support  the  young  growth 
and  blossoms  which  they  are  sure  to  produce  when 
introduced  into  a  higher  temperature.  If  the 
plants  are  dealt  with  at  the  time  I  suggest  and 
two  thirds  of  the  old  soil  removed  and  ti  e  stock 
given  cool  treatment  without  being  exposed  to 
severe  frost,  the  roots  will  have  taken  well  hold  of 
the  new  soil  by  the  beainring  of  November  and  be 
in  just  the  right  condition  to  respond  quickly  to 
an  increase  of  temperature. 

The  private  grower  has  to  keep  his  stock  of  pot 
Roses  for  forcing  in  good  condition  for  many 
years.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  do  so,  a  little  judicious 
root-pruning,  by  which  I  mean  the  removal  of  the 
large  ones,  and  a  change  of  compost  once  a  year 
being  all  (hat  are  required  in  the  case  of  thote 
which  are  restricted  to  8-inch  pots.  When  12irch 
and  larger  sizes  are  used,  a  change  of  soil  once  in 
two  or  three  years  is  sufticient  if  the  plants  are 
otherwise  slsiltully  treated.  When  good  growing 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  selected  for  pots,  which  are 
worked  on  the  Manettl  stock,  they  can  be  kept  in 
a  fairly  vigorous  condition  for  many  years,  and  will 
produce  blooms  of  sufiioient  merit  to  be  appre- 
ciated. As  a  matter  of  fact  plants  of  this  charac- 
ter give  less  anxiety  in  the  forcing  house  than 
those  more  recently  potted,  for  unless  a  plant  is 
well  established,  the  newly-made  growth  has  a 
tendency  to  extend  instead  of  forming  flower- 
buds.  It  may  be  that  "  Ridgewood's "  remarks 
were  intended  chieSy  for  the  Tea-scented  Ro.ses. 
On  that  point  he  is  not  very  clear.  If  so,  I  admit 
that  there  is  less  fear  of  thut  class  of  Rises  pro- 
ducing flowerless  wood  under  his  treatment  than 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Still,  as  a  private  grower 
who  has  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  separate 
house  for  the  production  of  early  forced  Roses,  I 
have  found  that  the  less  root-disturbance  the 
plants  had  just  before  forcing  the  more  flowers  I 
got.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


I 


Pot  Roses. — These  need  careful  attention  as 
regards  water.  If  allowed  to  suffer  at  all,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  check  in  the  rise  of  sap. 
At  the  same  time  an  equal  amount  of  mischief 
may  easily  be  done  by  keeping  the  soil  over-  moist. 
The  roots  must  not  be  flooded  simply  because  the 
plants  are  making  new  growth  freely.  If  my 
previous  notes  upon  pot  Roses  have  been  followed 
up,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  batch  of  plants  under 
cover  now,  choosing  those  most  forward  from 
among  the  earliest  pruned.  By  the  end  or  middle 
of  November  I  would  advise  that  all  pot  Roses  be 
pruned,  and  those  intended  for  the  latest  batches 
placed  in  a  cool  pit,  care  being  taken  to  give  all 
the  .air  possible  without  admitting  frost.  Where 
young  growth  is  attacked  with  aphis,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  cleansing  the  plants.  A  very  slight 
attack  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  far  more 
injurious  than  in  the  spring,  as  the  plants  are  hy 
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no  means  so  quick  growing  and  robust  during  the 
sunless  days  so  often  experienced  from  now  on- 
wards. Take  full  advantage  of  this  splendid 
weather  to  thoronphly  cleanse  the  plants  by  fre- 
quent syringing  with  a  weak  solution  ;  this  will  not 
be  so  easily  done  a  little  later  on,  and  the  mild 
weather  seems  to  have  brought  almost  a  spring 
crop  of  ins-ect  pests.  I  find  my  own  plants  need 
much  more  attention  than  usual  in  this  respect. 
—A.  P. 

Red  Roses  under  glass. — I  do  not  find  any 
Rose  so  good  in  this  colour  as  Keine  Marie  Ilen- 
riette.  JIany  red  Roses  have  been  tried,  but  none 
possess  .so  intense  a  scarlet,  combined  with  good 
foliage  and  long  flower-stalks,  as  the  one  under 
notice.  I  have  previously  remarked  upon  its  good 
qualities  under  glass,  but  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact  again.  It  is  only  during  favourable 
seasons  that  we  see  it  bright  out  of  doors,  while 
under  glass  its  brilliancy  is  most  remarkable.  It 
grows  exceptionally  strong  and  clean,  while  few, 
if  any,  Roses  are  so  free-flowering.  I  have  cut  away 
large  quantities  of  wood  and  yet  been  able  to  leave 
many  long  and  well  ripened  rods  upon  my  plants. 
Early  in  the  season  and  under  glass  the  flowers 
are  almost  as  deep  and  bright  as  those  of  General 
Jacqueminot. — A.  P. 


THE  EARLY  FORCING  OF  CLIMBING 
ROSES. 

Whether  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  border  these 
need  steady  treatment  far  more  than  any  other 
class  of  R'ises.  If  too  much  beat  be  afforded  only 
the  forwardest  eyes  will  carry  satisfactory  Bowers. 
E*en  with  other  varieties  I  find  that  the  few 
forwardest  eyes  grow  away  and  practically  monopo- 
lise the  whole  of  the  plant's  energies;  but  this  is 
far  more  noticeable  with  climbers.  Under  steady 
treatment  I  secure  a  fine  crop  of  bloom,  and  this 
is  made  much  more  certain  when  the  shoots  are 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position.  Of  all  Roses 
for  early  forcing  I  consider  these  the  most  certain 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  bloom  provided  they 
are  carrying  a  shoot  or  two  of  thoroughly  matured 
growth.  By  introducing  one  or  two  plants  to  a 
slightly  raised  temperature  at  an  interval  of  a  week 
or  so,  we  can  be  tolerably  certain  of  successional 
crops.  Let  almost  all  of  the  plants  stand  in  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  about  40°  ;  a  late 
vinery  will  answer  well.  As  the  plants  break  into 
growth,  choose  out  the  forwardest  of  them  for 
placing  in  a  .slightly  warmer  temporature.  After 
the  young  growth  has  attained  a  length  of  2  inches 
to  3  inches,  a  further  increase  may  be  afforded 
with  safety.  The  grand  secrets  are  well  ripened 
wood  and  very  steady  forcing  at  first  ;  in 
fact,  the  first  few  weeks  scarcely  come  under 
the  name  forcing,  being  rather  more  like 
keeping  them  exempt  from  cold  nights  than 
anything  else.  I  have  a  large  batch  of  these 
climbers  which  were  repotted  early  in  September 
immediately  after  the  wood  was  ripe.  These  have 
now  almost  filled  the  pots  with  healthy  and 
vigorous  roots,  while  the  wood  itself  is  almost 
as  much  at  a  standstill  as  when  they  were 
first  shifted.  My  own  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  much  better  to  pot  this  section 
directly  the  wood  haa  become  sufficiently  ripe. 
The  batch  I  am  writing  of  was  grown  in  (j-inch 
pots,  and  is  now  in  8-inch  and  10-inch  pots.  On 
no  account  should  this  repotting  be  done  until  the 
plants  have  finished  growing,  and  provided  they 
are  well  done  and  afforded  a  sufficient  amount  of 
liquid  stimulants,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
securing  growths  ranging  from  (i  feet  to  12  feet  in 
length.  Once  get  the  wood  matured,  a  steady 
rooting  into  fresh  soil  must  be  a  great  support  to 
early  forcing.  One  cannot  follow  Nature  too 
closely,  and  I  contend  that  the  above  treatment 
approaches  Nature  far  more  closely  than  the  im- 
mediate forcing  of  Roses  without  first  securing 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  roots.  We  find  that 
Roses  in  the  open  ground  make  a  large  quantity 
of  root  growth  fully  four  to  six  weeks  previous  to 
the  eyes  showing  any  signs  of  bursting  into  leaf. 


When  Roses  are  hurried  too  much  at  first,  they 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  blind  growths,  and  I 
am  sure  a  largo  propoition  of  these  are  caused  by 
the  check  resulting  from  the  roots  not  being  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  provide  enough  nourishment,  and 
so  prevent  any  check  when  once  the  Roses  have 
started.  The  plan  I  have  recommended  prevents 
this,  but  it  we  introduce  plants  that  are  pot- 
bound,  we  do  not  get  so  early  and  eflicient  a  batch 
of  new  roots  ;  in  fact,  a  pot-bound  plant  requires 
much  more  starting  than  one  in  the  stage  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  above.  R. 


CuttiDg:  Roses  for  decoration.— How  often 
do  we  find  cut  flowers  of  all  kinds  removed  from 
the  plant  with  so  short  a  stem  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  using  them  to  full  advantage  in  de- 
coration. Roses  are  not  exempt  from  this  ridicu- 
lous practice  ;  indeed,  I  sometimes  think  they  are 
worse  treated  in  this  respect,  considering  how  very 
easy  it  is  to  obtain  sufficient  stem  and  also  the 
great  advantage  of  retaining  an  improved  shape  in 
the  plant  at  the  same  time.  A  Rose  cut  with  a 
long  stem,  having  a  few  buds  around  the  bloom 
and  being  possessed  of  a  few  clean  grown  leaves, 
is  one  of  the  few  things  it  would  be  difficult  to 
place  wrongly  when  decorating.  It  also  possesses 
greater  boldness  and  has  a  far  grander  appearance 
than  the  same  flower  cut  with  so  short  a  stem  as 
often  seen.  If  one-tenth  of  the  flowers  usually 
employed  when  these  short  stems  are  in  use  could 
consist  of  good  blooms  upon  stalks  of  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  length,  a  much  prettier  effect  would  be 
secured.  There  is  also  a  considerable  saving  in 
time  by  using  the  bolder  spikes,  while  the  buds  and 
foliage  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  whole  so  much, 
that  it  is  strange  we  do  not  more  often  see  Roses 
so  used.  Roses  which  have  a  drooping  tendency, 
such  as  Mme.  Bravy,  are  not  so  well  fitted  for  cut- 
ting as  those  with  a  bold,  upright  growth  like 
Anna  Ollivier.  A  second  consideration  in  Roses 
for  cutting  is  to  secure  those  producing  a  good 
centre  flower  among  a  quantity  of  buds  in  various 
stages.  I  also  grow  a  few  plants  of  Perle  de  Lyon, 
not  for  the  blooms,  but  on  account  of  its  most 
handsome  foliage.  This  variety  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing for  the  above  purpose.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Rose  that  has  foliage  of  a  more  handsome  appear- 
ance. It  is  the  deepest  coloured  of  any,  and  the 
shoots  carry  very  prettily  shaped  buds. "  As  these 
seldom  open  well,  there  is  less  reluctance  to  cut 
them  in  order  to  further  enhance  the  beauty  and 
value  of  such  varieties  as  produce  good  showy 
blossoms.  The  young  shoots  of  such  rampant 
growers  as  the  Boursault,  Ayrshire  and  other 
climbers  which  make  an  over-abundance  of  wood  may 
also  be  used  to  great  advantage  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  foliage  of  each  class 
is  best  suited  for  its  own  blooms.  Given  long 
stems,  formality  and  stiffness  are  easily  avoided, 
and  the  whole  effect  can  be  more  natural. — A.  P. 

Winter  Roses. — Never  in  my  recollection  have 
there  been  better  prospects  of  full  crops  of  Roses 
during  the  winter  months,  say  December  to  end  of 
February.  The  wood  upon  all  plants,  whether 
growing  in  pots  or  planted  out  under  glass,  has 
matured  so  well  that  little  excuse  can  be  found  for 
failure  among  winter  Roses.  Owing  to  their  early 
and  efficient  ripening  it  has  been  possible  to  start 
plants  with  safety  rather  sooner  than  usual.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  splendid  weather  of  October 
has  been  far  more  like  early  spring  than  usual, 
with  the  result  that  the  sap  in  ripened  wood  is 
already  moving  freely.  Many  of  cur  earliest  plants 
are  carrying  growths  which  already  show  the 
flower-buds.  Others  are  breaking  strongly  and 
satisfactorily,  and  those  still  in  the  pits  are  swell- 
ing rapidly.  Such  charmirg  weather  as  the  present 
will  afford  all  of  the  plants  a  most  excellent  and 
natural  start.  This  is  of  considerable  importance, 
it  being  by  no  means  easy  to  secure  stout  breaks 
sufficiently  e.arly  to  produce  good  winter  blooms 
during  a  dull  November.  This  season,  owing  to  so 
welcome  a  start,  the  plants  will  probably  pull 
through  well  even  if  we  get  a  dull  time  during  the 
few  weeks  before  Christmas.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing,  my  plants  have  had  no  fire-heat,  shutting 


up  the  house  about  4  o'clock  being  quite  sufficient 
at  present.  The  secret  of  having  good  Roses  dur- 
ing winter  is  thoroughly  ripened  wood  and  very 
steady  treatment  until  new  growths  have  repched 
some  ;i  inches  to  5  inches  in  length,  after  which 
they  may  safely  be  hurried  on  as  required.— R. 

Rose  William  Allen  Richardson.— On  Oc- 
tober 21  I  cut  a  good  bunch  of  this  beautiful  Rose, 
which  was  introduced  by  Veuve  Ducher  in  187.«. 
The  majority  of  our  strong  climbing  Roses  are  by 
no  means  perpetual,  but  this  variety  and  I'ldeal 
produce  a  full  crop  of  bloom  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  year  and  also  afford  a  few  stray  blossoms 
between  the  larger  displays.  This  year,  probably 
owing  to  the  dry  summer  causing  the  growth  to 
ripen  better  and  earlier  than  usual,  many  of  the 
long  maiden  shoots  are  clothed  with  fairly  good 
blooms.  A  batch  of  maidens  growing  upon  the 
seedling  Brier  in  an  open  field  with  a  northern 
aspect  is  now  carrying  a  most  serviceable  crop  of 
bloom.  This  will  by  no  means  injure  the  plants 
for  another  season,  as  the  wood  now  blooming 
would  be  of  little  or  no  service  next  season,  owirg 
to  the  whole  of  the  plants  having  to  be  shifted  to 
new  quarters.  Even  upon  established  plants  of 
considerable  size  the  earliest  of  the  shoots  are 
carrying  a  fair  crop  of  Dowers.  Not  far  from  me 
there  is  a  cottage  by  the  roadside,  over  which  a 
plant  of  this  variety  has  grown  so  luxuriantly  as 
to  almost  completely  cover  the  front.  I  have 
passed  this  perhaps  a  dozen  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  not  once  was  the  plant  without  several 
good  flowers,  while  early  in  June  it  was  a  perfect 
picture. — A.  P. 

Rose  The  Pet.— This  miniature  Rose  is  one  of 
the  most  profuse  bloomers  grown.  All  through  the 
spring  and  summer  a  batch  of  plants  in  pots  has 
been  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  very  double,  almost  pure  white, 
and  produced  in  large  trusses.  These  plants  are 
some  four  years  old,  and  do  not  average  more  than 
a  foot  high.  They  produce  a  series  of  shoots  from 
the  bottom  which  carry  immense  trusses  of  blooms 
for  their  size.  I  know  of  no  Roses  better  suited 
for  conservatory  culture  or  a  suitable  window 
than  than  the  following  half  a  dozen:  The  Pet, 
White  Fairy,  Perle  d'Or,  Mignonette,  Lawrenceana 
rubra,  and  lucida. — R. 

Rose  Margaret  Dickson  is  a  splendid  grower, 
and  will  probably  make  a  good  white  Rose  for 
pegging  down.  As  a  maiden  it  seldom  blooms  ; 
at  any  rate,  my  plants  have  been  almost  flowerless. 
The  growths  reach  a  length  of  6  feet  to  H  feet,  are 
short-jointed  and  well  matured.  If  it  turns  out  as 
good  under  pegged-dowu  treatment  as  it  promises 
from  a  couple  of  plants  so  treated  during  the  past 
summer,  it  will  without  doubt  rank  as  the  best 
white  Rose  of  any  size  for  this  system  of  cultiva- 
tion.—N.  S. 


CANKER  IN  ROSES. 


That  this  disease  is  first  caused  by  a  sudden 
check  to  vigorous  growth  or  by  the  unequal  produc- 
tion of  sap  is  more  impressed  upon  me  than  ever. 
Lately  I  have  been  pruning  several  Roses  that  are 
turned  out  in  a  border  under  glass.  I  find  canker 
upon  plants  growing  on  the  De  la  Grefferaie,  the 
Brier,  and  upon  the  Manetti  stocks.  Taking  the 
requirements  of  each  variety  grown  upon  them 
and  the  amount  of  sap  each  stock  would  generally 
produce,  I  do  not  find  much  to  choose  between  the 
three.  Among  these  Roses  are  some  Jean  Ducher 
that  were  8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  splendid 
bushes.  These  were  grafted  upon  the  Manetti, 
and  up  to  this  season  have  done  well.  Even  now' 
they  are  carrying  remarkably  clean  and  healthy 
wood,  but  this  cannot  possibly  do  itself  justice 
during  the  coming  season  owing  to  canker  having 
set  in  very  strongly.  Two  plants  of  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  also  grafted  upon  the  Manetti,  are  de- 
veloping canker,  and  will  probably  be  of  little  use 
after  next  spring.  Each  plant  was  carrying  about 
twenty  shoots  of  this  summer's  growth  before  I  put 
the  knife  into  them  a  few  days  ago,  and  as  they 
would  average  a  length  of  10  feet,  it  will  be  seen 
how  strorgly  the  plants  grew.    The  same  variety 
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on  the  seedling  Brier  has  not  grown  quite  so 
strong,  and  does  not  show  signs  of  canker.  On  ex- 
amination I  iind  that  the  Kose  has  swelled  more 
rapidly  than  the  stock  at  the  point  of  union.  The 
roots  must  perforce  have  grown  in  proportion  to 
the  Rose  wood,  but  the  swelling  at  the  union  not 
being  uniform  seems  to  me  the  real  cause  of 
canker  in  these  plants.  Many  of  my  readers  have 
doubtless  noticed  a  number  of  warty  protuberances 
upon  Rose  wood  when  the  tying  material  has  been 
too  tight  and  the  swelling  wood  has  been  re- 
stricted. I  fail  to  see  the  least  difference  between 
this  and  canker  at  the  base.  We  do  not  find 
canker  upon  own-root  plants  unless  under  a  state 
of  constriction,  nor  upon  worked  plants  when  the 
stock  and  Rose  seem  to  be  equally  balanced. 

There  Is  something  not  fully  understood  in  re- 
gard to  this  disease  among  Roses.  For  instance, 
we  find  some  varieties  in  each  class  or  section 
which  refuse  to  do  well  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
stocks  which  their  companions  delight  in.  Among 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  may  instance  Horace 
Vernet,  Marie  Verdier  and  Her  Majesty — three 
Roses  of  most  distinct  habit  and  representing 
weak,  medium  and  extra  strong  growth.  Neither 
of  these  takes  kindly  to  the  Manetti.  In  the  first 
variety  the  Manetti  evidently  overpowers  the  Rose, 
while  in  the  last  we  have  so  strong  a  grower  as  to 
seemingly  overpower  the  Manetti,  and  yet  all  three 
of  these  good  Roses  refuse  to  do  well  upon  this 
stock.  Further  than  this,  we  find  that  almost  all 
of  the  strong-growing  Teas  and  Noisettes  will 
prosper  upon  the  Manetti,  but  there  are  notable 
exceptions  in  Reve  d'Or  and  Bouquet  d'Or.  I  have 
also  frequently  noticed  a  strong,  healthy-growing 
Rose  first  show  signs  of  canker  after  a  large  quan- 
tity of  growing  wood  or  roots  had  suddenly  been 
removed.  This  would  seem  an  additional  point  in 
favour  of  undue  balance  of  root  and  wood  having 
a  great  influence  upon  this  disease.  Over-feeding 
with  liquid  manure  will  have  similar  results,  and 
which  are  evidently  brought  about  in  the  same 
way.  Too  strong  a  stimulant  will  kill  the  points 
of  growing  roots  and  also  render  the  soil  distaste- 
ful for  a  time  to  new  rootlets.  When  this  is  the 
case  it  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  sap  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  at  the  very  period  when  a 
fall  flow  is  absolutely  necessary  if  vigorous  growth 
is  to  be  sustained.  Ridgewood. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

To  flower  Bouvardias  well  at  this  season  of  the 
year  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be 
treated  a  little  different  to  those  for  summer  and 
early  autumn  blooming.  For  early  flowering  the 
cooler  they  can  be  kept,  provided  they  are  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  better  they  will  do  ;  but 
plants  to  bloom  well  now  must  have  plenty  of 
wnrmth,  all  the  light  that  can  be  given  and  plenty 
of  air.  I  find  early-struck  or  out-back  plants  are 
most  reliable,  but  they  should  be  stopped  from 
time  to  time,  the  last  time  of  stopping  being  about 
the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September. 

The  plants  may  be  potted  on  according  to  their 
size,  never  allowing  them  to  get  stunted  through 
want  of  pot  room.  All  liquid  or  artificial  manures 
should  be  withheld  until  the  plants  begin 
to  flower,  when  either  liquid  manure  made  from 
cow  manure  and  soot,  or  any  reliable  artificial  fer- 
tiliser may  be  used  frequently.  At  the  commence- 
ment it  should  be  used  sparingly,  gradually 
increasing  the  strength.  The  plants  must  be  kept 
free  from  insects.  A  small  dark-coloured  aphis  is 
often  very  troublesome,  and  when  once  it  makes 
its  appearance  it  is  only  by  frequent  fumigation 
that  the  plants  can  be  kept  clean.  Before  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  clear  soot  water  may  be  used 
for  syringing  and  will  go  a  long  way  towards  keep- 
ing off  insect  pests.  The  syringing,  however,  must 
be  discontinued  after  the  plants  begin  to  come 
into  bloom.  Those  grown  for  cut  bloom  may  be 
syringed  occasionally  after  the  bloom  has  been  cut. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  difficult 
to  flower  Bouvardias  well  at  midwinter,  but  in  more 
favoured  localities  many  of  the  sorts  will  keep  up 
a  succession  through  the  winter,  or  at  least  up  to 
the  time  that  forced  spring  flowers  begin  to  be 
plentiful.  For  winter  flowering  it  is  not  desirable 
to  go  in  for  a  great  number  of  varieties ;  the  only  va- 
rieties! would  recommend  are  President  Cleveland, 
scarlet ;  Mrs.  Robert  Green,  pink.  The  most  reliable 
white  is  Vreelandi,  though  other  whites  might  be 
grown.  Jasminoides  is  a  good  one,  also  candidis- 
sima,  the  latter  named  more  particularly  as  a  pot 
plant,  being  dwarf  in  habit  and  very  free.  It  does 
not,  however,  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  I 
am  not  an  admirer  of  the  double-flowered  sorts,  but 
where  they  are  preferred  the  three  best  sorts  are 
Alfred  Neuner,  President  Garfield,  and  Hogarth 
flore  -  pleno.  The  single  yellow  flavescens  has 
(lowered  well  with  me  this  autumn,  and  the  colour 
does  not  fade  so  quickly  as  when  we  get  more  sun- 
shine. It  is  a  great  pity  we  cannot  get  a  really 
good  yellow  variety.  I  have  tried  the  double  and 
single  varieties,  but  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of 
any  of  them  ;  flavescens  and  flavescens  flore-pleno 
are  the  two  best. 

Few  classes  of  plants  are  more  useful  for  cut 
bloom  than  Bouvardias,  and  they  are  much  easier 
to  cultivate  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  most 
important  point  is  to  avoid  starving  the  plants. 
Planting  out  is  often  recommended,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  that  the  plants  make  good  growth,  and 
flower  freely  for  a  time  after  they  have  been  taken 
up  and  potted,  but  do  not  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  like  those  grown  In  pots.  F.  H. 


Rhododendrons,  Javanese. — The  fine  bright 
weather,  of  which  we  have  had  so  large  a  share 
this  autumn,  would  appear  to  have  been  very 
favourable  to  the  Javanese  Rhododendrons,  for 
they  are  flowering  with  unusual  freedom,  and  have 
been  very  beautiful  for  the  last  month,  while, 
judging  by  the  number  of  unopened  buds,  they 
bid  fair  to  continue  for  some  time.  Where  a 
structure  is  kept  at  a  temperature  above  that  of 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  these  Rhododendrons  are 
just  the  things  to  brighten  it,  not  only  at  this 
season,  but  to  a  certain  extent  nearly  throughout 
the  year.  These  Rhododendrons  succeed  within 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  London  fogs  better 
than  many  other  classes  of  plants,  certainly  far 
better  than  their  allies,  the  Indian  Azaleas,  many 
of  which  will  after  a  few  days'  fog  lose  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  leaves.  A  light  warm  structure 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  just  the  place  for 
these  Javanese  Rhododendrons  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  as  if  too  cold  and  damp  the  young 
leaves  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew, 
which  especially  in  the  case  of  the  weaker  growers 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  eradicate.  There  are  now 
a  great  many  varieties  of  these  Rhododendrons, 
but  two  of  the  oldest,  viz.,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
and  Prince  Leopold,  are  about  the  most  continuous 
blooming  of  any.  The  first  named  will  often 
flower  itself  into  a  bad  state  of  health  unless  given 
an  occasional  rest.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  glowing 
crimson  tint,  which  causes  it  to  stand  out  con- 
spicuous among  paler  tinted  varieties.  In  the 
case  of  all  these  Rhododendrons  over-potting  must 
be  especially  guarded  against,  as  their  roots  are 
by  no  means  particularly  vigorous, — H.  P. 

Iris  alata  in  pots.— This  beautiful  autumn- 
flowering  Iris  is  sent  here  from  the  southern  part 
of  Europe  in  the  shape  of  fine  bulbs,  which  are 
all  ready  to  flower  if  placed  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. I  have  seen  numerous  examples  this 
season  of  bulbs  that  reached  here  about  the  end 
of  August  in  a  thoroughly  ripened  state  and  were 
then  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  About 
half  a  dozen  bulbs  were  put  into  a  pot  and  were 
soon  in  full  flower.  These  little  masses  of  Iris 
flowers  formed  a  very  pretty  and  most  uncommon 
autumn  feature  in  the  greenhouse.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Iris  alata  should  not  be  more  often 
grown  for  flowering  under  glass,  and  in  the  spring 
several  other  kinds  of  the  bulbous  Iris  are  very 
useful  in  this  way.  Iris  reticulata  has  been  so  em- 
ployed in  a  very  limited  fashion  for  years,  and  last 


spring  I  saw  the  strikingly  marked  Iris  persica  in 
fine  condition  in  a  greenhouse.- -H.  P. 

The  Spanish.  Jasmine  (Jasminum  grandi- 
florum).  —  This  Jasmine,  so  widely  cultivated 
throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  is  not 
much  known  in  this  country,  yet  in  a  warm  green- 
house it  will  often  flower  for  a  long  time  during 
the  winter,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  blos- 
soms causes  it  to  be  much  appreciated.  The  flowers 
of  this  Jasmine  are  white,  sometimes  slightly 
tinged  on  the  exterior  with  red,  and  altogether 
they  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
common  Jasminum  ofticinale.  According  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  J.  grandiflorum  occurs 
wild  at  2000  feet  to  5000  feet  elevation  in  sub- 
tropical North-western  Himalayas  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1629.  It  is  of  a  some- 
what rambling  style  of  growth  and  may  be  trained 
to  a  rafter  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  some  similar 
position,  while  little  specimens  flowering  well  as 
bushes  may  be  occasionally  met  with. — H.  P. 


A  TRIO  OF  USEFUL  DECORATIVE  CROTONS. 
Ceoton  Waeeeni. — This  fine  variety  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all  long- 
leaved  Crotons  of  pendulous  growth.  I  can  at 
least  say  I  have  not  seen  one  yet  to  equal  it 
when  it  is  grown  in  good  form  and  well  coloured. 
It  is  of  most  robust  and  vigorous  growth,  and  well 
calculated  for  cultivation  on  single  stems,  or  at 
least  without  stopping  the  leader,  a  few  lateral 
growths  may  be  thrown  out,  but  these  are  imma- 
terial to  the  general  effect  of  the  plant.  I  have 
it  now  in  capital  condition,  and  every  succeeding 
leaf  even  at  this  season  of  the  year  assumes  its 
variegation  as  well  as  in  the  summer-time.  The 
foliage  in  its  earlier  stages  is  irregularly  mottled 
and  suffused  with  orange  yellow  on  a  pale  green 
ground,  changing  as  the  leaves  become  fully  deve- 
loped to  a  rich  crimson  and  dark  green.  A  plant 
of  this  variety,  when  well  coloured  and  clothed  to 
the  pot  with  tiealthy  foliage,  has  a  beautiful  effect 
when  allowed  to  be  the  central  plant  of  a  large 
dinner  table  arrangement.  I  used  it  thus  a  few 
months  back,  and  was  particularly  struck  with 
tlie  beautiful  effect  produced  by  its  elegant  and 
richly  coloured  leaves  when  under  artificial 
light.  It  was  perhaps  rather  venturesome  of  me 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  follow  the  practice  if  he  had  not  a  strong 
heat  at  command  for  after  treatment.  Finding  the 
plant  to  be  about  a  foot  too  tall  for  my  purpose, 

1  cut  the  top  off  at  the  required  height,  thus  se- 
curing fine  foliage  to  the  point  of  separation  from 
the  parent  stem.  This  top  was  then  stood  into  a 
glass  receptacle,  and  afterwards  made  to  appear 
as  if  it  were  growing  in  a  mound  of  Selaginella. 
Later  in  the  same  evening  the  same  top  was  in- 
serted into  a  small  pot,  then  transferred  to  the 
propagating  frame,  and  is  now  a  well-balanced 
plant.  When  this  variety  is  grown  as  a  trained 
specimen,  each  shoot  being  persistently  tied  in,  the 
graceful  effect  of  the  plant  is  lost.  By  far  the 
better  way  is  to  grow  it  even  if  of  large  size  in  the 
free  pyramidal  style. 

Ckoton  Baroness  James  db  Rothschild.— 
This  is  another  excellent  decorative  variety  of  the 
broad-leaved  section,  which  for  home  uses  is  best 
grown  on  a  single  stem,  just  as  one  sees  Ficus 
elastica  presented.  The  habit  in  fact  of  this 
variety  predisposes  it  to  this  style  of  growth, 
and  when  seen  in  good  condition,  from   1   foot  to 

2  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  the  foliage  retained 
down  to  the  pot,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  as  a 
vase  plant.  Its  foliage  in  shape  is  after  the  old, 
but  still  useful  C.  pictus,  rather  broader  perhaps, 
having  one  decided  advantage,  however,  over  that 
well-known  kind  in  possessing  leaves  of  far  greater 
substance,  and  consequently  endowed  with  more 
persistency  in  withstanding  the  changes  of  tem- 
perBjture,  &c.,  concurrent  to  a  plant  that  is  required 
tor  other  uses  than  being  displayed  in  its  growing 
quarters.  The  richly  coloured  markings  of  its  leaves 
are  seen  to  great  advantage  either  by  daylight  or 
by  artificial  light.  The  ground  colour  in  the  well- 
matured  foliage  is  a  dark  olive-green  with  veins  of  a 
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men  is  enough  to  make  all  who  succeed  with 
Crinuma  out  of  doors  long  for  the  "  trim- 
mings"  of  that  grand  mass.  The  flowi'ra  of 
C.  Muorei  alhum  are  as  large  and  substantial  as 


rich  crimson,  the  latter  colour  being  frequently 
extended  around  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the 
leaf.     In  tlie  younger  leaves  an  excellent  contrast 

is  afforded  by  tlie  light  green  ground,  veined  with    ^,    ^.i,,,,,^.,  „.„u..,  „.„  .„  .„.^^  „ 

a  pale  golden  colour.  those  of  the  best  forms  of  the  pink-flowered  tyi: 

CiiOTON  Andrkanus  — This,  like  the  foregoing  I  ^^^^^j  ^^j  ^^^^^  purest  dazzlinc  snow-white, 
vaiieiy,  is.  I  believe,  of  continental  introduction, ,      ^^^^  j^_^^^  ^^^^  available  a  nice  little  group  of 
and  in  many  respects  resembles  that  fine  kintl,  in  Crinums    namely,  the  above  C.  Moorei 

habit  in  particular.  I'«  eaves  are  P--bly  one- ,  l-rdy  s  variS,  C.  lo.^iflorum  (capense)  and 
Ihird   longer   and   a   tritie   broader.      ine   itave>,  .    \  o    ii,„„,   „„;(-<,  liordv  at 

too,  are  thick  and  leathery,  denoting  persistency  .t^  several  yaneties,  f»  «f  t'^'^™. .'l"'^^ ''''™y  ^ 
wh;n  u..ed  for  decoration.  Its  growth  is  vigorous.  Kew,  and  the  hybrid  C.  Powelli,  ™«^d  ne"['y 
whilst  if  at  all  shaded  the  foliage  oftentimes  takes  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  1  owelf.  ot  iunl)rKi„e 
on  too  much  of  a  green  colour.  Gkowek.       Wells,    from  C.    Moorei   and    C.    longiHorum. 

'The  hybrid  is  represented  by  three  distinct 
forms  :  1,  rubruni,  with  deep  rose-coloured 
tubular  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  Bella- 
donna ;  2,  roseum,  a  pale  pink  form,  slightly 
smaller  and   still  more  tubular  ;  I?,  album,  with 


CRINUM  MOOREI  ALBUM. 
Theue  are  good  and  bad  Crinums  from  the  oul-  ^ 

tivator's  point  of  view,  and  C.  Moorei  belongs  :;;;e";;i,-teflowers7  M'r"Gumbleto'n,  who  grows 
to  the  good  ones.     It  is  easily  grown  in  a  green-  ,  >^^^^^    ,^^  ^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^j^jte  Powelli  that 

house,  or  it  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  for  ,  .^  .^  .^  .^.^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  beautiful  hardy 
summer  efl'ect  and  wintered  in  a  shed  as  we  do  ^^^j,^^  ^.^j^  ^,^j^,^  ^  ^^  acquainted,"  which  is 
with  Agapauthus.     In  the  warmer  parts  of  thepe    ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^,    ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^j^  „ore  than  it 

islands  it  is  grown  successfully  in  the  open  ^^^^^'^^^°  ^^jl  jij^ge  Crinnms  grow  and  flower 
border  out  of  doors.  In  addition  to  all  this  it  ^^  fg^tion  planted  out  in  the  borders  in  the 
.8  a  really  good  stove  bulb.     Since  it  was  brst         P   temperate  house  at  Ivew.  W.  W. 

introduced  by  the   late  Dr.   David  Moore  and  j       =  ^ 

grown  by  him  with   marked   success   at  Glas- 

nevin  some  twenty  years  ago  it  has  become  a        Impatiens  Sultani.— The  fact  that  there  are 

common    plant   in   gardens.     Like   many  good    several   distinct  forms  of   Impatiens   bultani,  as 

garden  plants,  it  has  numerous  names, 

having  been  called  C.   Makoyanum,  C. 

Mackeni,    0.     natalense,    C.    Colensoi, 

C.  ornatum,  itc.     But  its  correct  name 

is  that  given  to  it  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 

in    compliment   to   the  man  who   first 

grew  it  and  flowered  it  at  Glasnevin. 

In   the   gardens  of   colonists  in  South 

Africa  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  plants, 

and  is  generally   known  as    the  Natal 

Lily,  being,  I  believe,  found  wild  only 

in    Natal  and    Caflraria.      It   was  first 

made   known   to   botanists  by    Bishop 

Coleuso,   who  sent  a  drawing  of  it  to 

Kew  in  1858. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  C. 
Moorei ;  the  ordinary  form  or  type,  a 
second  improved  form  with  broader 
segments    and    richer     colour,    and    a 


South  American  home.  Messrs.  Low  have  before 
now  showed  us  how  to  grow  this  Thibaudia  in  the 
shape  of  neat  little  bushes  studded  with  flowers, 
but  its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a  loose-growing  shrub, 
very  suitable  for  a  pillar  plant  or  for  some  similar 
purpose.  This  Thibaudia,  in  common  with  most 
other  members  of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  South  America. — H.  P. 

Rhapis  llabelUformiB.  — In  any  selection  of 
I'alms  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  m 
health  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the  house  a  pro- 
minent place  must  be  assigned  this  Rhapis,  which, 
given  ordinary  care  and  attention,  may  be  kept  in 
health  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.  Being  a 
native  of  Japan  it  requires  only  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse,  and  consequently  it  resists  draughts 
much  better  than  those  subjects  that  are  grown  in 
a  higher  temperature.  It  must  at  no  time  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  the 
leaves  should  be  well  sponged  at  least  once  a 
week,  as  they  are  not  so  smooth  as  those  of  the 
Kentias  and  Aspidistras  (two  subjects  commonly 
employed  for  the  same  purpose),  and  consequently 
the  dust  adheres  more  readily  to  them.  A  good 
specimen  of  this  Rhapis  forms  a  very  graceful 
object,  and  for  dropping  into  single  vases  it  is  in 
many  situations  just  the  thing.  This  Palm  in  its 
earlier  stages  should  be  grown  as  a  stove  plant_, 
but,  of  course,  it  should  be  thoroughly  hardened 
off  to  a  greenhouse  temperature  before  it  is  brought 
into  the  dwelling-house.  It  would  doubtless  be 
much  more  commonly  met  with  if  seeds  were  sent 
to  this  country  in  large  quantities,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  Palms.  As  matters  stand,  the  principal 
means  of  increasing  this  Rhapis  is  by  division, 
which  must  be  carefully  done,  and  the  plants  en- 
couraged to  grow  away  quickly  afterwards,  as  if 
allowed  to  get  stunted  they  often  take  a  long  time 
to  start  into  growth.  There  is  a  form  with  varie- 
gated leaves,  but  it  is  not  often  seen.— H.  P. 


Criiium  Moorei  album. 


segments    and    richer     colour,    and    a  ,„.   ,  i  t„  v,„  „<>„<. 

tWrd  with  pure  white  flowers,  which  is  the  one   mentioned  on  Pf  ?«  *2^' -5°// °°*f  PP^^^*° 'friirof 
represented^n   the  accompanying  woodcut  pre-  ;  '^^^JZ;:kT::!L^:riT:^T^l^^^^^^^^^ 
pared  from  a  plant  flowered  at  Kew.     The  late    '^^^J^^J-^^      f.^t^.e.     I  cannot  say  if  they  are 
Dr.  Kegel  looked  upon  this  as  a  distinct  species    g^^g^j^    ^^^JQ  just  now,  but  I  have  noted  them 
and  figured  it  under  the  name  of  C.  Schmidti  j  ^1-^^^^   within  the  last  two    or  three    years,  and 


and  hgured  it  under  the  name  ot  O.  bchnuclti  \  ^^^^^   within  the  last  two    or  three    years,  an( 
in  his  "  Gartenflora,"  t.  1072.     It  is,  however,  ]  j^.^^g  ^^^^^  ^g^y  much  struck  with  the  variation  in 
nothing  more  than  an  albino  form  of  C.  Moorei.  j  ^j^j.     j  ggg  ;□  the  catalogue  of  one  of  our  promi- 
nent nurserymen,  that  besides  the  typical  I.  Sultani 
the  varietal  names  of   carminata,  salmonea   and 


lino  form  of  C.  Moorei. 
For  the  introduction  of  this  variety  we  (in 
England)  are  indebted  to  IMr.  Woodall,  of  Scar- 
borough, who  sent  a  bulb  of  it  to  Kew,  where 
it  flowered  in  ISOl,  when  Mr.  Woodall 
wrote  : — 


1  reau  wini  pieasuie  vuitL  iiit;  uuiu  ui  a  uuiiuui    t^g  variegatec 

which  was  given  me   in  Madeira  four  years  ago    plants. H.  P. 

under  the  name  of  C.  giganteum  has  bloomed  in 


variegata  also  occur.  This  last  has  the  toUage 
variegated  with  creamy  white,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  desirable  form,  for  the  pale  green 
of  the  foliage  does  not  contrast  so  markedly  with 


or  the  toiiage  coes  uuu  uoulihoi.  =«  ^,,^^^^..j   •■--•- 
I  read  with  pleasure  that  the  bulb  of  a  Crinum    ^j^g  variegated  portion  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 


the  cold  frame  at  Kew,  and  is  now  rightly  named 

C.  Moorei  album A  grand  clump  of  this 

fine  Crinum   in  a  Madeira  garden,  with    thirty 


Thibaudia  acuminata.  —  This  has  been 
flowering  with  unusual  freedom  with  me  for  the 
last  two  months  ;  indeed,  the  blossoms  have  been 


fine  Crinum  in  a  Madeira  garden,  with  thirty  last  two  montns  ;  inueeu,  mu  ui^  ;>=y.u=  .^a.v-  -^>.« 
spikes  of  its  snow-white  blossoms  on  long  stalks  |  almost  as  numerous  as  they  generally  are  during 
above  the  bright  green  foliage,  was  so  beautiful  a  ,  the  spring.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  evergreen 
sight  that  I  asked  for  a  bulb,  never  dreaming  it  i  for  the  greenhouse  at  all  seasons,  as  the  deep- 
could  be  possible  for  such  a  magnificent  Lily  to  be  '  tinted  shining  leaves  are  very  ornamental,  and 
har.ly,  or  nearly  so,  in  England,  and  I  am  conse-  heir  g  in  the  young  state  tinged  with  pink  they  are 
quently  equally  surprised  and  pleased  to  know  it  is  then  very  noticeable.  The  tubular  flowers,  winch 
a  white  form  of  the  hardy  0.  Moorei,  which  will  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  slioots 
grow  and  flower  wherever  the  AmaryUis  Bella-  ,  are  about  li  inches  long  and  of  a  bright  red  tipped 
donna  thrives.  l  with  greenish  white.    They  are  of  a  thick  wax- 

like texture  The  colour  ot  the  blossoms  varies  a 
The  Kew  plant  has  since  yielded  a  good  i  ^j  ^gj^j  according  to  the  conditions  under  which 
number  of  offsets,  and  to  show  how  quickly  fi^g  plants  are  grown,  as  in  a  clear  atmosphere 
this  Crinum  grows  I  may  mention  that  an  the  flowers  are  more  richly  tinted  than  when  it  is 
ofltset  planted  in  1802  flowered  in  spring  this  '  dull  and  heavy.  With  regard  to  this  feature,  I 
year  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  The  picture  de-  ,  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  flowers  are 
scribed  by  Mr.  WoodaU  of  the  Madeira  speci- !  never  so  attractive  with  us  as  they  are  m  their 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 
Tin-;  season  generally  has  been  very  favourable  for 
these  The  early  autumn  blooms  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  thrips,  but  this  troublesome  pest  has 
now  pretty  well  disappeared  and  blooms  open  well. 
In  the  management  of  winter-flowering  Carnations 
it  is  most  important  that  the  plants  should  be 
started  at  the  proper  time.  There  are  some  varie- 
ties which  flower  only  once  during  the  season, 
while  others  will  branch  out  freely,  and  the  lateral 
growths  will  flower  a  month  or  so  after  the  mam 
shoots  have  bloomed.  Where  large  quantities  are 
grown  it  is  not  difllcnlt  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom'throughout  the  year  of  such  sorts  as  Winter 
Cheer,  Miss  Joliffe,  and  those  of  similar  habit. 
Yet  many  of  those  grown  for  winter  flowering  re- 
quire to  be  started  at  intervals  to  keep  us  a  succes- 
sion The  plants  should  be  stopped  about  the  end 
of  April ;  this  applies  to  old  plants  or  those  pro- 
pagated during  the  winter,  and  then  others  pro- 
pagated later  and  stopped  a  few  weeks  after  the 
first  batch  will  come  on  in  succession.  Those 
propagated  from  short  side  shoots,  say  about 
April  will  not  require  any  stopping.  As  so  much 
depends  upon  the  sorts  and  the  condition  of  the 
cuttings,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  in- 
structions, but  it  is  only  by  growing  plants  on  in 
batches  that  a  succession  of  bloom  can  be  kept  up, 
and  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  force  them 
into  bloom.  A  little  extra  warmth  may  be  given 
when  the  buds  are  well  developed,  and  they  will 
open  better  for  it.  Light  and  air  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  culture  of  Carnations. 
Sufticient  fire  heat  may  be  given  to  keep  out  frost 
or  to  dry  the  atmosphere  in  damp  weather.  See 
that  the  plants  are  kept  quite  free  from  insects  and 
not  over-watered,  and  there  wUl  be  Uttle  risk  of 

failure.  ,  ,  <■  i., 

Lists  of  the  best  sorts  have  been  frequently 
given;  to  these  I  may  add  La  Neige,  one  of  the 
best  whites  for  winter  work  ;  it  is  remarkably  free, 
though  the  flowers  are  rather  small.  The  im- 
proved variety  of  Miss  Joliffe  should  always  be 
grown  in  preference  to  the  older  form.  Winter 
Cheer  is  a  distinct  advance  on  all  other  scarlets 
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and  will  be  likely  to  hold  its  place  for  years  to 
come.  In  crimsons  Mrs.  Hem^ley  is  likely  to  find 
a  rival  in  Duke  of  York  ;  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
are  larger  and  of  more  substance.  We  are  still 
badly  of£  for  yellows.  Andalnsia,  which  used  to 
grow  so  vigorously,  seems  to  have  quite  lost  its 
character.  Pride  of  Penshurst  and  Germania, 
though  belonging  to  the  border  so'ts,  may  be 
grown  with  the  Tree  varieties,  and  will  bloom  well 
in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  but  do  not  flower 
well  except  from  the  main  shoots  ;  consequently 
they  should  never  be  stopped.  The  plants  growr 
indoors  for  early  spring  blooming  will  make  good 
stock  for  autumn  if  layered  as  soon  as  flowers  are 
over,  or  they  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
but  layers  make  the  strongest  plants,  and  cuttings 
are  uncertain,  especially  after  we  get  bright  warm 
weather.  All  of  the  border  section  lose  vigour  if 
grown  under  glass,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
grow  them  for  early  flowering  new  stock  should 
be  procured  from  time  to  time.  Gloire  de  Nancy 
is  useful  for  early  flowering,  but  though  a  vigorous 
grower,  it  soon  becomes  weak  when  confined  to 
pots.  -  F.  H. 


Amaryllis  formosissima.  —  This  beautiful 
bulbous  plant  is  more  generally  known  by  the 
above  name  than  that  of  Sprekelia  formosissima, 
though  this  latter  is  now  regarded  as  the  correct 
one.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  anything  else  grown 
in  our  gardens,  and  its  rich  crimson  flowers  are 
about  April  and  May  very  attractive.  It  is  grown 
in  considerable  quantities  by  some  of  the  Dutch 
bulb  growers,  and  grand  thoroughly  ripened  bulbs 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well  are 
readily  obtained  at  this  season  at  quite  a  cheap 
rate.  They  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  but  little  water 
being  given  till  the  roots  are  active.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  best  suited 
for  the  Amaryllis  is  an  open  sandy  loam.  After 
flowering,  the  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  com- 
plete their  growth  by  keeping  them  in  a  light 
position  in  a  warm  structure,  and  as  they  go  to 
rest  water  must  be  gradually  withheld. — H.  P. 

Ixias. — As  I  had  a  grand  show  of  these  early 
last  spring  and  am  about  to  pot  up  bulbs  for  next 
season's  display,  a  few  notes  upon  their  treatment 
may  be  welcome.  A  variety  of  chaste  colours  is 
found  in  these.  The  bulbs  are  very  cheap,  and  for 
a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  must  rank  among  the 
most  pleasing  plants  we  have.  If  grown  outdoors 
they  must  have  a  warm  and  sheltered  border  either 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  hedge.  I  prefer  the  latter, 
as  being  much  drier  in  winter.  The  best  bed  of 
outdoor  Ixias  I  have  had  was  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
Yew  hedge  and  in  rich,  but  light  soil.  Here  the 
bulbs  were  quite  hardy,  and  with  Sparaxis,  Calo- 
chortuses  and  Babianas  afforded  a  charming  lot 
of  cut  blooms  all  through  the  late  spring.  But  it 
was  not  upon  their  outdoor  culture  that  I  wished 
to  dwell,  but  on  their  value  in  the  unheated  green- 
house. If  this  structure  is  to  look  well,  great  care 
is  needed  in  selecting  the  various  occupants,  and  a 
batch  of  Ixias  is  certain  to  please  all  who  will 
carry  out  the  following  instructions  :  In  the  early 
part  of  November  put  six  or  eight  of  the  bulbs 
into  a  5-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  sand, 
leaf  soil  and  manure.  I  use  these  in  about  equal 
proportions.  Make  it  firm  and  cover  the  bulbs 
with  about  Ij  inches  of  soil.  Plunge  in  a  cool  pit 
or  frame.  They  need  no  water  through  the  winter, 
taut  early  in  March,  when  they  will  be  showing 
their  flower-spikes,  more  moisture  will  be  needed. 
The  temperature  found  in  unheated  greenhouses  at 
this  time  is  much  more  suitable  to  these  pretty 
bulbs  than  a  heated  house. — R. 

Adhatoda  cydonisefolia. — In  reference  to 
your  request  for  specimens  of  new  or  old  plants 
not  generally  cultivated  with  a  view  to  their  being 
described  in  The  Garden,  I  herewith  enclose 
some  sprays  cut  from  the  above-named  stove 
shrubby  flowering  plant.  Our  plant  is  growing  up 
the  roof  of  a  stove  containing  a  mixed  collection 
of  stove-flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  It  is 
trained  to  three  wires  fixed  under  one  of  the 
rafters,  in  the  same  way  as  Vines  are  often  grown. 


It  is  planted  in  a  brick  pit  about  18  inches  square 
and  12  inches  deep,  built  under  the  hot-water 
pipes  that  run  round  the  house  under  the  stages. 
The  pit  is  raided  some  few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  to  prevent  its  getting  water-logged. 
The  soil  used  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  sandy  loam, 
one  part  peat,  and  one  leaf  soil,  plenty  of  drainage 
being  used.  Blooming,  as  it  does,  during  the 
month  of  November,  it  is  a  very  useful  addition  to 
any  collection,  especially  as  stove  plants  having 
blue  or  purplish-coloured  flowers  are  not  plenti- 
ful at  that  season.  We  use  it  occasionally  for 
mixing  with  other  flowers  for  the  decoration  of 
vases  in  rooms,  though  it  does  not  stand  so  long 
when  cut  as  some  flowers  do.  For  those  who  have 
convenience  to  do  so,  it  would  be  better  adapted 
for  training  up  pillars  than  up  the  roof.  Another 
year,  all  being  well,  I  intend  trying  it  in  baskets, 
striking  the  cuttings  in  spring,  and  planting  them 
in  the  baskets  in  the  same  way  as  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,  Petunias,  &o.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
have  a  charming  effect  when  thus  grown.  It  is  a 
very  free-growirg- plant ;  ours  has  made  fully  10 
feet  of  growth  this  year.  I  find  cuttings  strike 
freely  in  spring  by  taking  small  side  shoots  some 
4  inches  in  length  and  inserting  them  in  a  sandy 
compost  round  the  sides  of  small  pots,  which  are 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  either  in  a  hotbed 
or  propagating  case  in  the  stove. — H.  J.  Clayton, 
Grimston,  Tadcastcr. 
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WHITE  TURNIPS. 
Whilst  all  admit  that  we  have  just  now  a 
wealth  of  winter  crops  almost  beyond  prece- 
dent, the  wliite  Turnip  crop  has  been  found 
unusually  plentiful,  and  the  roots  are  very 
clean,  fresh,  tender,  and  sweet.  That  very  un- 
looked-for result — for  not  so  long  since  does  it 
seem  when  it  was  thought  impossible  to  secure 
a  plant— is  most  due  to  the  persistent  sowings 
made  in  repeated  succession  so  soon  as  others 
failed,  so  that  not  a  day  was  lost.  Had  growers 
but  waited  a  week  or  two  longer,  the  season 
might  have  been  absolutely  lost.  But  all  who 
had  experience  of  the  ground  recognised  that  it 
was  as  warm  and  capable  of  promoting  quick 
seed  growth  in  September  this  season  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  August,  and  what  with  this 
warmth,  the  thoroughly  fertile  condition  of  the 
soil  through  lack  of  summer  exhau.stion,  and 
continued  ample  light,  realised  that  these  pre- 
sented unusually  favourable  conditions  for  late- 
sown  Turnip  breadths,  which  has  since  proved 
to  be  right.  To  these  advantages  has  been 
added  one  of  the  best  and  most  extended 
growing  autumns  ever  remembered,  so  that  it 
is  no  wonder  we  have  now  such  a  wealth  of 
fine,  clean,  white  Turnips  in  the  market,  whilst 
we  cannot  hope  always  to  have  such  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  late-sown  breadths.  The  fact  that 
we  have  had  them  so  exceptionally  plentiful 
this  year  may  at  least  encourage  the  making  of 
some  late  and,  indeed,  frequent  sowings  or- 
dinarily, for  there  seems  to  be  no  knowing  what 
good  results  may  arise.  Sometimes  the  bulbs 
are  but  half  grown.  They  are  considered  very 
small,  yet  how  delicious  are  they  and  how  much 
more  soft  and  refined  is  the  flesh  than  is  that  of 
larger  bulbs.  Sometimes  no  bulbs  result,  but 
there  is  a  good  breadth  of  plants  that  will  carry 
a  heavy  crop  of  the  most  delicious  tops  in  the 
spring,  and,  indeed,  if  even  so  much  as  that  be 
not  realised,  the  resultant  growth  more  than 
repays  the  small  trouble  involved  in  the  sowing 
if  dug  in  as  a  green  manure  crop.  Oddly 
enough,  we  very  seldom  in  gardens  uti- 
lise green  crops  as  manures.  Some  portions 
probably    must    be    left    vacant    to    undergo 


the  annual  operation  of  trenching,  one  far 
too  important  to  be  neglected,  but  still  some 
breadths  can  always  be  thus  manured,  and  a  very 
excellent  manure,  as  well  as  a  cheap  one,  is  a 
good  green  Turnip  crop  when  thus  buried  in 
the  soil  in  the  spring,  especially  if  there  be  no 
bulbs  on  which  grubs  or  wireworms  can  sub- 
sist. As  to  summer  Turnips,  we  have  long 
since  reali.=ed  that  these  are  but  very  secondary 
crops,  seldom  being  then  needed  as  a  distinct 
dish,  and  chiefly  required  for  flavouring  pur- 
poses. A  very  small  breadth  sown  every  ten  or 
fourteen  days  keeps  all  the  Turnip  needs  of 
the  summer  fully  supplied.  Even  this  season, 
late  as  it  is,  we  have  found  the  immense 
abundance  of  Cauliflowers  everywhere  to  njili- 
tate  appreciably  against  the  use  of  the  Turnip, 
because  the  soft  succulent  flesh  of  the  root  of 
oneand  the  flowerof  the  other haveclose  identity 
when  cooked.  The  great  demand  for  Turnips 
comes  more  fully  when  at  the  end  of  November 
Cauliflowers  are  past  and  other  roots  have 
largely  lost  their  freshness,  even  Brussels 
Sprouts  becoming  under  the  influence  of  the 
greater  cold  rather  strong  ;  then  it  is  that 
Turnips,  if  still  young,  fresh  and  juicy,  are  so 
highly  appreciated.  But  if  hard  weather  sets 
in,  the  Turnips  soon  suffer  also,  unless  some- 
thing be  done  to  afford  them  protection,  and 
that  is  too  seldom  found.  Even  in  gardens  it 
is  still  far  too  much  the  rule  to  sow  seed  broad- 
cast. When,  however,  sown  in  drills  12 
inches  apart,  and  that  is  perhaps  rather  close 
together,  it  is  easy  then  to  pull  up  to  the 
end  of  November  every  intervening  row,  finally 
clearing  them  absolutely  away,  so  that  soil 
from  the  cleared  spices  can  in  gardens  with 
a  hoe  or  fork,  and  in  fields  by  the  aid  of  the 
moulding  plough,  be  drawn  up  to  the  remaining 
rows,  and  thus  give  them  capital  protection 
through  severe  weather.  In  such  case  the 
roots  keep  much  fresher  and  juicier  than 
if  pulled  and  stored  in  any  other  way  for 
winter  use.  A.  D. 


Field  Mushrooms. — I  should  think  readers  of 
The  Garden  would  note  with  surprise  Is.  2il. 
being  p:iid  per  pound  for  Mushrooms,  and  this  field 
ones,  too,  in  this  abnormal  season  of  plenty.  As 
I  am  credited  with  this  statement,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  must  be  a  printer's  error.  What  I 
stated  was  |d.  (one  halfpenny). — A.  Young. 

Vegetable    Marrows   outside.— It    is    not 

often  one  can  send  these  to  the  table  the  first 
week  in  November,  but  this  I  was  able  to  do  so 
from  the  open  ground,  and  not  a  single  fruit,  but 
five  good  useful  ones.  These  were  grown  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  and  when  the  early  frost  in  Sep- 
tember came  on  the  plants  had  an  old  mat  put 
over  them  and  this  preserved  them.  We  had  no 
frost  again  to  speak  of  till  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember.— Dorset. 

Kales  and  drought. — It  is  wonderful  how  the 
Kales  and  Broccoli  have  recovered  from  the 
drought,  especially  the  late  varieties  of  the  former. 
The  various  kinds  of  Broccoli  are  most  luxuriant ; 
whereas  some  of  the  Kales  present  a  patchy  ap- 
pearance and  had  a  hard  time  ;  indeed  at  one  time 
despite  all  watering  they  refused  to  grow,  the 
excessive  heat  on  our  dry,  gravelly  soil  being  most 
injurious.  I  never  saw  the  sprouting  Broccoli  so 
good.  Veitch's  Protecting  Broccoli  is  very  fine 
this  season  ;  indeed,  with  so  many  drawbacks, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  green  vegetables.  Celery  I 
have  never  had  better.  Certainly  it  was  a  little 
tough  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  now,  and  out  of  many  heads  I  have  not 
seen  one  that  has  bolted.  On  examining  the 
quarters  in  which  the  Kales  are  growing  I  find 
that  those  which  stand  the  severe  weather  the 
best  have  suffered  most  from  the  heat  of  the  past 
summer.     The  Buda  or  Asparagus  Kale  suffered 
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badly  ;  indeed,  this  was  our  worst  variety,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  Kales  grown,  as  in  the 
severest  weather  the  stem  of  the  plant  rarely 
suffers.  Another  kind— the  C'ottaser's — suffered 
similarly  ;  this  also  is  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest 
varieties  grown.  The  variety  known  as  Bagged 
Jack  is  also  badly  affected  by  the  heat.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Curled  Green  or  Scotch  Kales 
suffered  very  little;  indeed,  they  are  as  good  as 
usual,  very  finely  curled,  and  somewhat  dwarfer. 
The  purple  K.ales  seem  to  thrive  in  hot  weather,  as 
there  are  no  blanks  and  the  colours  are  deeper 
than  usual.  I  prefer  the  Scotch  to  the  Purple,  as 
I  consider  it  better  flavoured  and  equally  hardy. 
The  effect  of  the  past  season  on  the  hardier  kinds 
shows  that  these  varieties  require  a  heavier  soil  to 
be  able  to  resist  drought  and  make  headway,  so  that 
in  light  soils  deep  cultivation  is  imperative,  select- 
ing the  heaviest  soil  for  those  kinds.  Though  Kales 
thrive  in  poor  soil  in  ordinary  seasons,  it  pays  to 
give  those  kinds  richer  food  which  are  required 
to  prolong  the  supply  till  spring  Cabbage  turns  in. 
— G.  Wythes. 

The  Liondon  or   Rosette  Colewort.— I  am 

pleased  to  find  Mr.  Iggulden  recommending  this 
delicious  winter  vegetable,  and  am  surprised  that 
it  should  be  met  with  so  seldom.  It  is  essentially 
a  winter  vegetable,  but  I  have  sometimes  seen  it 
fit  for  cutting  during  August  and  September, 
the  seed  having  been  sown  in  spring  with  the 
ordinary  winter  stuff.  If  seed  be  sown  about  the 
second  week  in  July  and  the  seedlings  transplanted 
as  soon  as  ready,  they  will  form  good  solid  hearts 
by  the  beginning  of  November.  The  smaller  seed- 
lings should  be  allowed  to  grow  for  another  fort- 
night and  then  be  planted.  These  will  arrive  at 
maturity  in  December.  For  hardiness  nothing  can 
equal  this  Colewort.  I  have  known  all  the  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  even  the  old  hardy  Scotch 
Kale  succumb  to  severe  frosts,  and  the  little  Cole- 
wort pass  through  the  ordeal  unharmed.  Their 
small  size  allows  them  to  be  planted  from  a  foot 
to  15  inches  apart  all  ways,  and  any  plot  from 
which  Peas,  Beans,  or  Potatoes  have  been  cleared 
may  be  used  for  Coleworts  without  any  further 
preparation.  Another  point  in  its  favour  is  the 
non-liability  to  split  when  fully  hearted,  while  the 
flavour  will  please  even  the  most  fastidious.  Taken 
from  all  poin's,  I  know  of  no  winter  green  vege- 
table of  greater  merit. — John  Crawfobd,  Cud- 
din/jton  Hall. 

Coarse  vegetables. — In  whatever  is  grown 
for  eating  flavour  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
If  this  be  so,  will  anyone  venture  to  say  that  a  big 
half  Cabbage-like  Brussels  Sprout  is  as  good  in 
flavour  as  one  of  the  small  bullet-like  close  sprouts? 
Again,  is  the  flavour  of  a  Drumhead  Sa'.oy  equal  to 
that  of  a  Tom  Thumb/  I  quite  agree  with 
"  A.  Y.  A."  that  the  large  Cauliflower  is  inferior  to 
the  small  type  as  regards  flavour.  Let  anyone 
cook  a  dish  of  both  kinds  in  July  and  then 
compare  them.  The  same  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  all  green  vegetables.  Regarding  Onions, 
it  will  take  stronger  proof  than  "W.  I.  R."  has 
adv.mced  to  make  me  believe  that  those  large 
growing  soft  kinds  will  keep  as  well  as  the  good 
old  James'  Long  Keeping.  A  short  time  ago  I 
called  on  a  friend  who  is  an  expert  in  growing 
large  Onions,  and  who  has  gained  several  prizes 
for  them  on  the  exhibition  table.  When  looking 
at  some  bulbs  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lb.s.  each,  I  asked 
him  where  his  stock  was  for  supplying  his  family. 
When  he  showed  them  to  me  I  remarked,  "  Then 
you  do  not  believe  in  these  big  soft  kinds 
for  keeping."  He  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  None 
of  those  for  me."  The  remarks  made  by  "A.  D." 
at  p.  378  are  to  the  point.  I  fail  to  see  where  the 
educational  point  comes  in  in  any  committee  giving 
prizes  to  produce  that  has  nothing  but  mere  size 
to  recommend  it.  I  think  jurlges  are  equally  to 
blame  in  this  matter,  and  a  reform  is  badly  needed 
—J.  C.  F. 

Carrot  Early  Gem.— This  is  a  distinct  variety, 
oval  in  shape,  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  It  differs  from  many  varie- 
ties by  the  small  amount  of  core  ;  indeed,  some 
of  the  smaller  roots  have  scarcely  any  core.     This 


is  a  distinct  gain,  as  the  roots  are  more  sucoident 
and  of  bi  tter  flavour.  I  am  induced  to  send  this 
note  on  account  of  its  value  for  shallow  soils  or 
places  where  Carrots  canker.  This  is  one  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's  recent  introductions,  and  one  that  will 
hold  its  own  when  it  becomes  well  known.  It 
possesses  several  advantages  over  the  earlier  or 
Stump-rooted  kinds,  being  more  fleshy  and  equally 
early,  thus  giving  more  weight  for  the  room  occu- 
pied. It  is  also  an  excellent  keeper,  retaining  its 
good  flavour  for  a  long  period.  For  early  sowing  it 
should  become  a  speci.il  favourite  on  account  of 
its  good  quality  and  quick  growth,  and,  what  is 
so  desirable  in  early  roots,  increased  size. — 
G.  W.  S. 


WHOLE  OR  CUT  POTATO  SEED. 

For  several  years  back  opinion  has  been  a  good 
deal  divided  regarding  the  question  of  cutting  the 
tubers  of  Potatoes  used  for  seed.  Many  farmers 
still  firmly  adhere  to  the  practice  of  cutting  the 
^eed  once  or  twice  according  to  the  size  of  the 
Potato  and  its  stock  of  "  eyes."  I  have  even 
known  them  slice  a  bit  off  the  "blind"  side  rather 
than  plant  the  tuber  whole.  The  great  advan- 
tage claimed  for  the  cutting  is  the  economy 
effected  in  seeding.  As  it  generally  requires  from 
14  cwt.  to  It;  cwt.  of  seed  to  plant  an  acre,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  entailed  for  seed  is 
considerable.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
means  of  economising  should  be  adopted,  especi- 
ally in  seasons  when  big  prices  are  obtainable  in 
the  market;  but  the  saving  policy  can  be  overdone, 
and,  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations  and  ex- 
periences, it  might  be  worth  while  for  those  who 
have  hitherto  held  firmly  by  the  system  of  planting 
cut  Potato  seed  to  weigh  carefully  all  the  facts  of 
1  he  case,  and  ask  themselves  whether,  in  the  long 
run,  the  method  is  in  reality  .an  economical  one. 
In  nearly  all  the  celebrated  Potato-growing  dis- 
tricts seed-cutting  has  been  finally  abandoned. 
Whole  seed,  although  a  little  more  costly,  has  been 
found  to  produce  very  much  better  results  in  every 
way.  Not  only  is  a  heavier  crop  produced  from 
the  entire  tubers,  but  the  crop  while  on  the  field  is 
found  more  vigorous  and  robust  in  growth,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  yield  to  the  attacks  of 
blight  or  disease.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  use 
of  whole  seed  is  an  absolute  preventive  of  disease 
But  crops  grown  from  whole  seed  have  been  found 
to  resist  the  scourge  more  effectively  than  those 
produced  from  cut  sets.  Therefore,  although  not 
in  itself  a  complete  preventive,  the  system  appre- 
ciably assists  any  other  preventive  or  curative 
means  th;it  might  be  employed.  It  is  also  main- 
tained by  experienced  farmers  that  a  more  uniform 
crop,  and  therefore  a  larger  percentage  of  market- 
able or  profitable  tubers,  is  obtained  by  planting 
the  seed  uncut.  The  seconds,  or  medium-sized 
tubers,  are  best  adapted,  and  are  generally  used, 
for  seeding  purposes.  The  largest-sized  Potatoes 
are  not  any  better  growers  than  the  seconds  if  the 
latter  are  wholesome  and  sound,  while  they  in- 
variably command  a  more  readier  and  more  re- 
munerative market. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  superiority  of  whole 
tubers  over  cut  ones  for  seeding  purposes  came 
under  my  notice  a  few  weeks  ago.  When  inspect- 
ing the  crops  on  a  well-known  farm  in  the  county 
of  Bedford,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
curious  mixture  of  crops  in  a  few  drills  on  one 
side  of  the  Potato  break.  There  were  a  few 
bunches  of  Potato  haulm  visible  here  and  there,  but 
what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  weeds,  and  what 
a  closer  inspection  revealed  to  be  Oats  and  Vetches, 
held  the  upper  hand.  Upon  inquiring  of  the  far- 
mer the  meaning  of  that  strange  conglomeration — 
Potatoes,  Oats  and  Vetches— growing  alongside 
such  a  level  and  magnificent  crop  of  tubers,  I 
learned  the  cause.  As  is  his  custom,  the  farmer 
selected  and  retained  the  seconds  of  the  preceding 
Potato  crop  for  seed.  But  he  found  that  he  had 
not  suflScient  to  cover  the  ground  allotted  to  this 
year's  crop.  Accordingly  he  fell  back  upon  the 
firsts,  which  he  considered,  on  account  of  their 
size,  should  be  cut.  This  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  the  utter  failure  referred  to. 


I  would  not  urge  those  who  still  plant  cut 
Potato  seed  to  at  once  abandon  their  old  and  well- 
tried  method  in  order  to  adopt  the  one  I  recom- 
mend— the  planting  of  whole  tubers.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  latter  practice  would  in 
time  commend  itself  strongly  to  them;  therefore 
1  invite  those  who  have  never  given  it  a  fair  trial 
to  do  so  on  a  small  scale  before  finally  and  ex- 
clusively accepting  it.  Let  them  begin  to  experi- 
ment next  year  with  a  few  drills,  giving  of  course 
both  kinds  of  seed  .similar  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunities in  every  respect.  The  following  year,  or 
for  a  few  years,  the  trial  might  be  repeated  until 
the  results  are  suSiciently  conclusive  to  decide 
which  is  the  better  system. — B.  M.,  in  Field. 


Rosette  Coleworts. — These,  like  other  vege- 
tables, differ  much  in  quality  and  shape.  There  are 
good  and  bad  forms  even  in  Coleworts,  and  those 
who  have  a  good  one  have  at  this  date  a  choice 
vegetable  equal  to  the  early  spring  Cabbage.  The 
Rosette  Colewort  is  a  most  useful  autumn  vege- 
table, easily  grown,  but  one  often  sees  in  a  quarter 
plantsof  various  heights  and  not  at  all  like  Rosettes. 
Out  of  many  hundreds  of  plants  I  have  scarcely  a 
rogue,  and  the  quality  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
I  have  seen  the  hardy  green  mixed  with  the  Ro- 
sette. This  is  annoying,  as  it  spoils  the  quarter 
and  gives  the  kitchen  garden  an  untidy  appear- 
ance. The  hardy  green  Colewort  is  equally  useful, 
but  should  be  grown  for  spring  use,  as  it  stands 
severe  weather.  The  Rosette  is  more  tender,  having 
more  heart  and  is  soon  injured  by  frost.  To  pro- 
long the  supply  well  into  the  winter  it  may  be 
lifted  and  placed  in  a  cool  place. — G.  W. 

"Veitcb's  Self-protecting'  Broccoli. — Often 
in  the  autumn  after  the  Cauliflowers  are  over  there 
is  a  gap  before  the  winter  Broccoli  are  in.  This 
variety  will  furnish  the  supply  for  at  least  six 
weeks  at  a  period  of  the  year  choice  vegetables  are 
on  the  wane.  There  is  no  better  vegetable  than 
this  if  cut  in  a  small  state.  The  heads  are  beauti- 
fully white,  free  of  caterpillars  and  of  a  mild 
flavour.  I  have  for  years  taken  care  to  have  a  good 
quarter  of  this  variety,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
better  for  late  autumn  use,  as  it  possesses  peculiar 
advantages,  having  a  perfect  covering  of  leaves 
over  the  flower.  Where  there  is  a  demand  for 
choice  vegetables,  the  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli 
are  always  appreciated,  and  by  planting  at  the  end 
of  June,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  good  heads  at 
this  date.  If  small  heads  are  desired,  plants  may 
readily  be  lifted  and  placed  under  a  north  wall  to 
prevent  their  getting  too  large  and  to  prolong  the 
supply  till  such  varieties  as  Snow's  Winter  White 
come  in.  By  having  a  good  breadth,  the  latest 
plants  may  be  placed  in  cold  frames  or  even  Peach 
cases,  and,  with  free  exposure,  will  eke  out  the  sap- 
ply.— S.  H. 

Iiate-sown  Carrots. — The  present  season  has 
taught  us  some  useful  lessons,  among  others  that 
of  sowing  a  good  supply  of  Carrots  at  midsummer, 
as  tjiis  5  ear,  owing  to  the  intense  drought,  the  first 
crop  was  nearly  a  failure.  Directly  I  had  lifted 
some  early  Potatoes  I  dug  the  ground  and  sowed 
Early  Nantes,  French  Horn  and  James'  Interme- 
diate Scarlet.  Heavy  rain  having  fallen  directly 
afterwards,  the  crop  grew  away  rapidly.  L.ately 
I  have  palled  an  abundant  supply,  and  certainly 
for  quality  they  are  far  superior  to  the  early  sown. 
I  feel  sure  that  even  in  ordinary  seasons  it  would 
be  better  to  have  two  distinct  crops  than  to  rely  on 
the  early  sowing  for  a  full  supply.— J.  G.  H. 

Cool  storage  for  Salsify.— This  is  not  appre- 
ciated as  it  deserves,  and  in  some  instances  the 
flavour  is  much  impaired  by  storing  in  unsuitable 
places.  The  value  of  the  above  is  as  a  spring  vege- 
table at  a  time  there  is  a  dearth  of  other  things. 
Those  who  can  store  in  cool  cellars  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  store  in  warmer  build- 
ings, as  in  the  latter  the  roots  grow  out  badly,  and 
by  the  early  spring  have  lost  that  plumpness  all 
roots  should  possess.  Even  such  roots  as  Beetroot, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  winter  Radishes  require  cool 
storage,  and  many  shifts  have  to  be  made  it 
flavour  is  considered.     I  have  used  disused  ice 
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wells  ai:d  stcke-holes  in  preference  to  dry,  airy 
sheds,  which  are  useful  for  such  roots  as  Onions. 
Kven  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  often  require 
shelter  at  this  season,  but  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  above  vegetables  will  do  well  to  store  as 
cool  as  possible  just  free  of  frost,  and  when  placing 
in  the  store  to  use  plenty  of  soil  or  ashes  between 
the  layers,  this  keeping  the  roots  firm,  preventing 
shrivelling,  and  also  warding  cfE  frost. — S.  H.  B. 


Ferns. 


TINTS  IN  FERNS. 

In  addition  to  the  variegated  Ferns  referred  to 
in  a  previous  note,  a  variety  of  distinct  shades 
is  found  in  the  normal  forms.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  many  Ferns,  especially  the 
Adiantums,  assume  very  bright  tints  in  the 
young  fronds.  These  brightly  tinted  fronds 
gradually  fade  until  they  assume  the  normal 
green  colour,  but  while  they  do  retain  the 
bright  colour  they  add  considerably  to  the 
efTect  of  the  fernery.  The  old  system  of  grow- 
ing Ferns  under  heavy  shading  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  colour,  besides 
which  the  plants  were  too  tender  to  be  used 
for  decoration  outside  the  fernery.  Most  of 
the  Adiantums  may  be  grown  fully  exposed  to 
the  light,  and  will  only  require  a  slight  shade 
during  the  summer-time  ;  in  fact  I  have  seen 
Adiantum  Farleyense  growing  luxuriantly  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  dry.  I  find,  too,  that  the  brightest  tints 
are  produced  when  the  plants  are  potted 
in  a  good  loamy  compost.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  use  some  peat  for  a  few  of  the  more  delicate 
sorts,  but  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  a  little 
well-rotted  manure,  and  good  drainage  will  suit 
most  of  the  Adiantums.  I  have  often  heard 
complaints  about  A.  Farleyense  damping  off, 
and  find  the  cause  has  generally  been  through 
letting  the  plants  get  too  dry.  There  may  be 
no  outward  appearance  of  damage,  but  on  ex- 
amination some  of  the  under  fronds  will  be 
found  to  have  shrivelled  up.  As  soon  as  the, 
damp  settles  on  these  they  wiU  begin  to  decays 
and  the  fungus,  which  almost  invariably  make 
its  appearance  on  the  decayed  parts,  will  spread 
and  cause  further  damage.  The  mischief  is 
generally  put  down  to  too  much  moisture,  while 
the  primary  cause  is  just  the  opposite.  Al- 
though Adiantums  do  sometimes  suffer  from 
drought,  it  more  often  happens  that  they  are 
over-watered. 

Among  those  with  tinted  fronds,  A.  tetraphyl- 
lum  gracile  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It 
is  a  delicate  variety  and  should  be  confined  to 
rather  small  pots.  The  young  fronds  have 
quite  a  crimson  hue.  A.  Veitchi  is  a  free- 
growing  variety  with  equally  bright  fronds. 
This  can  only  be  propagated  by  division,  and 
consequently  is  not  very  common.  A.  rubel- 
lum  is  another  deep  crimson-tinted  variety,  of 
which  there  are  several  slight  variations  ;  in  fact, 
most  of  the  tinted  varieties  vary  somewhat  when 
raised  from  spores.  A.  tenerum  may  be  found 
in  all  shades,  from  a  pale  fawn  with  just  a 
slight  tinge  of  pink  to  a  deep,  almost  purple 
tint.  Those  with  the  deep  shade  change  to  a 
deep  green,  while  those  with  a  lighter  shade  of 
colouring  in  the  'young  fronds  are  of  a  paler 
shade  of  green  when  matured.  Of  this  lighter 
shade  A.  Collisi  is  one  of  the  finest.  A.  Far- 
leyense must  be  included  in  this  list,  for  when 
well  exposed  the  young  fronds  have  a  lovely 
rosy-pink  shade.  It  is  remarkable  that  those 
of  the  cuneatum  type  have  no  colour,  though 
when  well  exposed  they  ar  >  r  f  a  lighter  shade 


of  green  than  when  grown  under  heavy  shading. 
Tho.oe  of  the  Capillus-veneris  type,  too,  are 
destitute  of  colouring,  and  almost  invariably  re- 
tain the  deep  green.  A.  C.-v.  Mariesi  may  be 
given  as  an  example,  the  peculiar  deep  green 
shade  of  its  fronds  forming  a  distinct  contrast 
to  such  as  A.  Williamsi,  which  has  a  very  pale 
soft  green  shade.  It  is  remarkable  that  those 
destitute  of  any  colouring  in  their  fronds  almost 
invariably  like  a  more  shady  position  than  those 
with  the  bright  tints.  None  of  the  Aspleniums 
have  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour,  and  these  all 
delight  in  a  shady  position.  The  Nephrolepis 
may  also  be  quoted  as  having  no  colour,  and  all 
flourish  in  a  shady  position.  To  return  to  the 
tinted  varieties,  Lomarias  contribute  very  distinct 
and  beautifully  coloured  varieties,  of  which  L. 
I'Herminieri  is  the  most  remarkable,  the  young 
fronds  being  quite  as  bright  as  a  well-coloured 
Draciuna  ;  it  is  a  delicate  Fern,  however,  and  is 
not  often  seen  in  good  condition.  It  should  be 
grown  in  the  cool  fernery,  but  tnust  not  be 
exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere  or  a  draught. 
L.  attenuata  is  another.  Though  the  tint  is  of 
a  paler  shade  it  is  equally  attractive,  and  the 
plant  is  not  quite  so  delicate,  though  by  no 
means  vigorous-growing.  L.  Pattersoni  is  a 
very  distinct  Fern  of  dwarf  habit  ;  the  young 
fronds  have  a  bronzy  tint,  which  gradually 
changes  to  deep  olive-green.  In  the  Doodias 
we  have  some  bright  colour,  D.  aspera  and  its 
variety  multifida  being  the  brightest.  I  have 
seen  the  latter  very  bright  indeed.  It  is  best 
when  grown  on  freely  from  seedlings.  Though 
it  may  be  grown  with  the  greenhouse  Ferns, 
it  succeeds  better  when  grown  in  the  stove. 

Of  Blechnums,  B.  occidentale  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  tinted  forms.  B.  longifolium  also 
gives  a  distinct  shade,  tlie  young  fronds  being 
of  a  deep  bronzy  purple.  B.  corcovadense,  the 
tinted  variety  of  B.  brasiliense,  when  well 
exposed  has  a  very  bright  rosy  crimson  tint. 

Davallias  contribute  only  one  tinted  variety, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware  ;  this  is  D.  polyantha, 
which  has  large  recurved  fronds,  deep  bronzy 
purple  when  young,  and  changing  to  deep  green 
with  almost  black  rachises.  Although  there  is 
no  colour  in  the  other  species,  there  are  various 
shades  of  green  from  pale  pea-green,  as  in  D. 
pallida,  to  deep  olive-green,  as  in  D.  buUata.  I 
should  not  omit  the  beautiful  D.  iramersa, 
usually  known  as  Leucostegia  immersa ;  this 
has  a  deep  bronzy  tint  in  the  young  fronds,  and 
changes  to  a  pale  almost  straw  colour. 

In  Lastreas,  L.  erythrosora  is  the  brightest 
coloured  ;  L.  prolifera  also  has  a  deep  bronzy 
tint,  and  L.  opaca  has  a  pale  bronzy  brown  tint. 
These  hardy  varieties  colour  well  when  grown 
in  warmth  in  the  spring.  In  the  Pteris  family 
we  have  several  good  variegated  varieties,  but 
few  with  the  tinted  fronds.  P.  aspericaulis  is 
the  only  striking  variety  with  coloured  fronds  ; 
it  has  deep  bronzy  brown  fronds  with  a  slight 
reddish  tint  when  well  exposed.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  P.  tricolor  and  almost  as  beautiful,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  much  easier  to  manage. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  stove,  and  in  an  ele- 
vated position  where  the  damp  will  not  settle 
on  the  fronds.  Woodwardia  orientalis  may  be 
included  in  the  list  of  tinted  Ferns  ;  the  bulbils, 
each  of  which  has  a  tiny  frondlet  of  a  rosy  tint, 
do  not  always  develop  the  rosy  tint,  but  I  have 
seen  ithem  ^beautifully  coloured.  Most  of  the 
Osraundas  are  remarkable  for  the  pale  shade  of 
green.  O.  palustris  is  an  exception  ;  it  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  greenhouse  Ferns,  grace- 
ful in  habit,  beautifully  tinted  with  rosy  red, 
and  does  not  lose  its  fronds  in  winter. 

Others  might  be  added  to  this  list  of  tinted 
Ferns.     There  are  also  those  which   have  per- 


manent colours,  as  in  the  Gymnogrammas,  &c., 
to  which  I  will  refer  in  a  future  note. 

A.  Hemsley. 


SEEDLING  FERNS. 
Frequently  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  may 
be  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  seedling 
Ferns  in  the  pots  of  other  plants,  or  even  on  borders 
where  the  Ferns  may  have  stood.  If  the  stock  otunj 
kind  is  short,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  these 
young  ones  to  replenish  it,  and  it  will  be  found 
far  better  to  attend  to  this  item  of  work  now 
than  defer  it  till  the  spring  comes  round.  The 
young  plants  may  not  make  much  progress,  but 
they  will  at  any  rate  become  established,  starting 
away  in  the  spring  much  more  readily.  Where  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots  straight  away,  and  it  some- 
what small  they  can  be  pricked  off  in  seed- pans 
for  a  time.  By  looking  after  young  plants  in  this 
way  it  is  always  possible  to  keep  up  the  stock  for 
decoration  as  plants  or  for  cutting.  It  is  also 
far  better  to  do  so  than  to  depend  upon  the  same 
plants  from  year  to  year.  Some  will  decline  under 
the  best  of  culture  in  course  of  time,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  attempt  the  restoration  to  health  again 
of  any  kind  that  can  be  grown  on  from  the  seed- 
ling state  in  a  short  time.  Some  sorts,  it  is  true, 
are  not  so  easily  obtained  from  spores ;  to  these 
the  foregoing  remarks  do  not  apply.  When  seed- 
lings are  not  obtainable  under  natural  conditions, 
then  the  well-ripened  and  fertile  fronds  should 
be  searched  out  for  the  purpose.  Some  prefer 
to  let  these  fronds  lie  on  paper  for  a  time  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  plant,  but  I  cannot  see 
any  actual  advantage  in  this.  The  idea  is  no  doubt 
to  ripen  the  spores,  but  this  is  not'  in  any  degree 
necessary.  The  better  way  is  to  prepare  at  once 
some  pans  (shallow  ones  by  all  possible  means) 
and  distribute  the  fronds  over  the  surface  fertile 
side  downwards,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Nature  for 
the  time  being.  Later  on,  as  the  fronds  decay  and 
the  spores  are  distributed  on  the  surface,  a  cover- 
ing of  glass  will  be  found  desirable  to  prevent 
rapid  evaporation,  as  well  as  to  encourage  a  more 
speedy  growth.  The  soil  should  consist  chiefly  of 
of  peat,  and  that  not  very  fine,  silver  sand  or 
rough  sandstone  being  also  good  additions ;  a 
smooth,  even  surface  even  is  not  essential.  Two 
or  more  species  of  one  genus  may  be  raised  in 
the  same  pan  without  any  trouble.  By  thus  inter- 
mixing them  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining something  distinct,  the  fertilisation  taking 
place,  as  most  are  aware,  after  the  spores  have 
made  a  further  advance  in  the  pans.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  new  varieties  are  obtained  by  those  who 
make  it  their  special  study.  For  raising  a  young 
stock  it  is  better  to  start  at  once,  it  being  a  waste 
of  time  to  leave  it  until  the  turn  of  the  day. 

FiLICES. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  937. 

DIPLADENIA    ATROPURPUREA. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
This  is  an  exceptionally  good  stove  plant,  which 
was  first  introduced  from  Brazil  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Exeter,  and  flowered  by  them  in 
1842,  when  they  exhibited  it  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  who  awarded  it  the 
Banksian  medal  as  a  new  plant  of  exceptional 
garden  value.  It  was  figured  in  several  periodi- 
cals at  that  time,  notably  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his 
Botanical  Begisk-t;  1843,  t.  29,  where  it  is  called 
Echites  atropurpurea.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  remained  long  in  cultivation,  notwith- 
standing the  figures,  medal,  and  its  undoubted 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  iu  Mr. 
Sander's  nursery  at  St.  Albans,  Jime  S.  1^1)3.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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beauty,  for  we  find  no  record  of  its  having 
been  in  gardens  for  tbe  last  tliirty  years  until 
it  was  re-introduced  in  l^i8!)  by  Mr.  Russell 
Clarke,  of  Croydon,  in  whoso  garden  it  ap- 
peared as  a  waif  upon  a  mass  of  imported 
Cattleyas.  Mr.  Clarke  sent  (lowers  of  it  to 
Kew,  where  it  was  identilied  with  the  plant 
figured  by  Lindley,  and  referred  to  its  proper 
position  under  Dipladenia.  A  plant  of  it  raised 
from  a  cutting  received  from  Mr.  Clarke 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1800.  The  stock  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  who  have  exhibited  beautifully 
flowered  specimens  of  it  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  in  whose  nursery  there  is  a  large 
number  of  plants  which  have  (lowered  profusely, 
even  small  plants  blooming  freely.  A  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  it  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  June,  1802.  It  also  re- 
ceived an  award  when  exhibited  under  the  name 
of  D.  Marie  Henriette  at  one  of  the  shows 
held  at  Earl's  Court  last  year.  It  has  also 
been  called  D.  atropurpurea  var.  Clarkei,  with- 
out, however,  any  good  reason. 

Most  cultivators  who  have  grown  Dipladenias 
know  how  freely  D.  boliviensis  grows  and 
flowers  compared  with  the  other  larger-flowered 
species,  such  as  D.  Brearleyaua,  which,  whilst 
ranking  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  stove 
plants,  are  not  good-natured  under  what  may  Ije 
called  ordinary  treatment.  Luckily,  D.  atro- 
purpurea is  as  well  behaved  in  this  respect  as 
D.  boliviensis,  growing  as  freely  and  flowering 
as  profusely  as  that  sjiecies  under  the  same 
treatment. 

The  size,  form  and  rich  colour  of  the  flowers 
are  well  shown  in  Mr.  Moon's  drawing,  and 
when  it  is  understood  that  flowers  such  as  these 
are  produced  by  plants  grown  in  5-inch  pots 
the  value  of  this  species  will  be  readily  seen. 
Cuttings  of  the  shoots  will  root  at  any  time. 
The  first  bit  of  the  plant  received  at  Kew  was 
grafted  on  to  D.  boliviensis,  and  it  formed  a 
nice  specimen  by  the  following  year,  when  it 
flowered.  The  shoots  may  be  trained  on  to  a 
balloon  trellis  or  up  a  pOlar,  or  they  may  be 
stopped  freely  so  as  to  induce  the  plant  to 
form  a  bushy,  self-supporting  little  pot  shrub. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  grew  it  along  with  Stephan- 
otis,  a  happy  idea,  the  deep  crimson  of  the 
Dipladenia  and  waxy  white  of  the  Stephanotis 
going  well  together. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  have  lately  introduced 
two  other  new  gaideu  Dipladenias,  viz.,  D. 
illustris,  a  handsome  stove  climber  with  a 
woody  root-slock,  annual  climbing  stems, 
leathery  ovate  leaves,  and  large  rosy  red 
flowers.  This  species  flowered  at  Kew  in  1891, 
and  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Muga:dne,  t. 
7156.  It  was  al.so  ofl'ered  in  the  same  year 
among  the  new  plants  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bull. 
The  second  is  an  exceptionally  beautiful  species 
which  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  with 
growers  of  stove  plants.  It  is  a  small-leaved, 
free-growing  plant,  bearing  bunches  of  rich 
rosy  red  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  D. 
atropurpurea.  It  was  recently  named  D. 
eximea  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  of  Kew. 

Whilst  upon  Dipladenias  I  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  results  I  lately  saw 
obtained  from  sowing  the  seeds  of  Dipladenias 
in  a  garden  in  Cornwall.  I  forget  the  name  of 
the  species,  probably  D.  Brearleyana,  but  a  pod 
of  seeds  produced  by  the  plant  had  been  sown, 
and  from  them  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  beautiful 
character  had  been  raised.  They  were  in 
vigorous  health  and  flowering  freely,  the 
flowers  showing  considerable  variation  in  size, 
form  and  colour.  Evidently  the  seeds  of  garden 
Dipladenias  are  worth  looking  after.  The 
other   species    of    Dipladenia   already    figured 


in  The  Garden  are  D.  Brearleyana,  1875,  D. 
profusa,  1881,  and  I),  boliviensis  thi«  year. 
There  are  some  twenty-five  species  of  Dipla- 
denia known,  and  they  are  all  natives  of  tropical 
South  America.  The  genua  Maudevilla  is  very 
clo.sely  related,  a  relationship  which  hybridisers 
might  profitably  take  advantage  of. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

FouciKG  Careots. — There  are  few  establishments 
where  a  supply  of  yourg  and  tender  Carrots  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  forthcoming  as  early  as  possible,  and  as 
at  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  generally  an  abund- 
ance of  leaves,  a  bed  may  well  be  started  at  once. 
Where  there  are  deep  brick  pits  at  disposal,  these 
form  the  best  places,  as  in  these  the  heat  is  retained 
longer,  that  is  when  a  depth  of  not  less  than  4  feet 
of  well-trodden  leaves  can  be  provided.  Failing 
brick  pits  for  holding  the  leaves  together,  wattled 
hurdles  may  be  used,  using  a  little  fresh  stable 
litter  so  as  to  bind  the  bed  together.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  use  a  little  stable  litter 
in  any  case  where  leaves  by  themselves  are 
not  likely  to  generate  warmth.  The  soil  for  surfac- 
ing should  be  fairly  rich  and  friable,  and  to  bring 
it  to  this  state  use  sifted  leaf- soil  or  old  potting 
soil.  A  depth  of  t!  inches  or  8  inches  will  be  sufB- 
cient.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills  drawn 
.')  inches  apart  in  preference  to  broadcast,  and  as 
the  drills  are  drawn  in,  firm  them  with  the  back 
of  a  rake.  The  best  variety  for  early  forcing  is 
the  kind  known  as  the  French  Forcing. 

Horse  Radish.— Although  this  is  generally 
left  undist  urbed  for  years,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  a  dilBculty  in  securing  a  decent  sized  stick,  yet 
with  a  little  systematic  management  this  may  be 
overcome  and  a  supply  be  at  hand  when  needed.  On 
some  soils  it  may  take  two  seasons  to  secure  good- 
sized  sticks,  whilst  in  others  this  may  be  done  in 
one  season.  In  the  case  of  a  neglected  bed  a  trench 
should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  at  least  2  feet, 
and  then  the  whole  be  carefully  forked  over,  taking 
care  to  break  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The 
roots  should  now  be  sorted  over,  those  of  a  usable  size 
being  laid  in  by  themselves  for  immeriiate  use,  the 
others  being  reserved  for  planting.  The  best  sets 
for  planting  are  those  thin  roots  a  foot  or  so  in 
length  with  a  crown.  The  preparation  of  these 
can  be  done  on  a  wet  day.  This  will  consist  in 
rubbing  off  any  side  roots  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom,  either  with  a  blunt  knife  or  even  with  a 
piece  of  sacking.  The  site  for  the  reception  of  the 
sets  should  be  worked  well  over  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches,  mixing  in  some  burnt  refuse.  If  any 
rotten  manure  is  added,  this  must  not  be  placed 
nearer  the  surface  than  15  inches,  or  forked  roots 
will  be  the  result.  The  roots  should  be  inserted 
their  full  length,  the  crown  being  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  surface.  They  are  also  best  arranged 
in  rows  a  foot  or  18  inches  apart,  and  9  inches  be- 
tween the  sets. 

Horse  Radish  on  raised  beds. — On  cold  or 
shallow  soils  excellent  produce  may  be  secured  on 
raised  beds.  In  this  case  a  bed  is  thrown  up, 
similar  to  a  raised  Asparagus  bed,  using  plenty  of 
decayed  manure  and  burned  garden  refuse,  es- 
pecially the  latter. 

Cardoons  and  Chabds. — After  these  become 
fully  blanched  they  are  apt  to  decay  if  left  in  the 
soil,  but  if  this  process  is  not  yet  fully  completed, 
leave  them  a  little  longer,  protecting  the  tops  with 
a  little  long  litter  in  case  of  severe  frost.  Those 
that  are  ready  should  as  they  are  taken  up  have 
the  hay -bands  removed,  also  any  decaying  portions. 
Take  them  to  a  cool  shed  or  cellar,  standing  them 
upright  with  some  sand  laid  about  the  base  of  the 
stems  or  roots. 

Protecting  Celery. — Celery  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion this  season,  the  weather  having  been  most 
favourable  for  earthing  up.  Whether  protection 
from  frost  will  be  needed  will  depend  upon  cir- 


cumstances, for  where  the  rows  were  stt  out  at  tha 
d  stance  apart  as  I  advised  in  a  former  calend  ir, 
th-re  would  be  ample  soil  for  earthing  up  well. 
Celery  highly  fed  is  apt  to  decay  rapidly.  Celery 
which  is  well  earthed  will  only  require  protection 
in  case  of  a  sharp  and  prolonged  frost.  In  this 
cave  a  layer  of  dry  litter  or  Bracken  may  be  laid 
along  on  each  side  of  the  row,  a  little  of  the  liingest 
being  sprinkled  lightly  along  the  top,  removing  it 
again  directly  the  frost  has  passed  away.  In  low- 
lying  districts  where  wet  often  causes  injury  from 
decay,  a  good  plan  is  to  lay  a  cap  along  the  tops 
of  the  rows  formed  by  having  two  thin  boards 
fixed  together  thus  /\.  They  must  be  so  fixed 
that  light  and  air  may  circulate  freely. 

Green  Mint  and  Tarragon.— Both  of  these 
useful  herbs  may  be  forced  readily  enough  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  as  they  are  always 
in  demand  a  few  clumps  of  Mint  should  be  taken 
up  and  laid  in  boxes  with  a  surfacing  of  rich  soil. 
The  growth  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  roots 
are  placed  near  the  glass.  Tarragon  forces  best 
if  established  in  pots,  but  if  no  provision  has  been 
made,  some  roots  must  be  taken  up  and  placed  in 
boxes.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  Orchid  grower  has  time  now  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  work,  such  as  clean- 
ing the  plants,the  glass  and  woodwork  ;this  I  have 
generally  impressed  upon  cultivators  as  being  of 
more  importance  than  many  growers  care  to  admit. 
As  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
repotting  plants,  we  may  well  discuss  the  question 
why  certain  Orchids  after  a  time  have  such  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  in  most  collections,  arid 
occasionally  by  mere  chance,  as  it  were,  they  will 
thrive  well  year  after  year  when  no  particular  care 
has  been  taken  of  them.  One  lovely  and  particular 
Orchid  I  would  allude  to  because  it  is  in  flower 
now,  Vanda  cocrulea.  For  a  few  years  after  its 
introduction  it  grows  freely  either  in  the  Cattleya 
house  or  the  East  India  house,  and  produces  its 
splendid  spikes  of  large  delicate  blue  flowers 
abundantly,  with  a  score  of  blooms  upon  each,  and 
two  spikes  on  small  plants.  Why  do  the  plants 
decline  after  producing  these  spikes  pretty  freely 
for  a  few  years  !  1  fancy  because  the  Cattleya 
house  is  not  the  right  place  for  them,  and  because 
the  spikes  of  blooms,  large  indeed  for  the  size  of 
the  plants,  take  too  much  out  of  them  if  tbe 
flowers  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  fade.  I 
was  proud  of  a  batch  of  these  plants  some  ten 
years  ago,  which  were  pictures  of  health  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  but  which  declined  after  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  their  flowering.  They 
were  removed  to  the  East  India  house  temperature 
and  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  and  in 
a  light  position  near  the  glass  roof  ;  they  are  again 
in  good  condition  and  flower  well,  but  I  cut  the 
spikes  off  when  the  flowers  have  been  open  a  week 
or  less,  and  they  are  used  as  cat  flowers  in  the 
house.  The  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  types  have 
not  this  tendency  to  deteriorate  in  quality,  but 
they  have  a  tendency  to  go  wrong  in  another 
direction,  which  is  a  considerable  annoyance  to 
cultivators,  that  is  to  lose  several  pairs  of  leaves 
sometimes  every  year  or  every  alternate  teason. 
I  think  it  is  annoying  to  a  degree  to  see  the  leaves 
gradually  change  from  deep  green  to  paler  green, 
and  at  last  lose  their  greenness  altogether.  The 
leaves  generally  go  one,  two  or  three  pairs  of  them 
all  at  once,  and  when  they  are  removed  the  plants 
go  on  all  right  again  for  another  year  or  two, 
when  the  same  oisturbance  in  the  life  of  the 
plants  occurs.  Doubtless  every  grower  who  has 
passed  through  this  experience  has  felt  greatly 
annoyed  at  it,  and  has  asked  himself  the  question, 
how  is  it  1  What  is  the  reason  ?  I  have  known  the 
leaves  go  wrong  after  the  spikes  of  flowers  have  been 
upon  the  plants  for  six  weeks  or  more,  and  have  felt 
inclined  to  blame  the  flowers  for  exhausting  the 
plants,  but  here  again  is  the  fact  that  Vandas  in 
some  collections  flower  twice  in  a  year,  and  retain 
their  leaves  well.  I  fancy  the  cause  is  probaMy 
owing  to  the  plants  being  grown  in  an  atmospl  eie 
that  is  too  dry  and  a  temperature  higher  than  it 
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ought  to  be.  Being  East  Indian  plants,  some 
growers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
warmest  house  is  best  for  tbem,  and  also  that  they 
will  do  if  very  lightly  shaded  from  the  sun  in 
summer;  and  herein  are  two  grave  errors  made, 
one  in  keeping  the  plants  too  waira,  and  the  other 
in  not  sufficiently  shading  them,  two  causes  which 
might  easily  by  themselves  be  the  medium  where- 
by the  lower  leaves  fail  to  retain  their  vitality.  I 
have  tried  them  in  various  ways,  and  find  the 
shady  side  of  the  Cattlcya  house  suits  them  best, 
and  even  if  the  temperature  falls  below  50°  the 
plants  are  not  injured  in  the  least,  and  never  at 
any  time  s-hould  they  be  exposed  to  the  sun  so 
much  as  most  of  the  Cattleyas  and  Lielias.  At 
this  scison  they  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest, 
and  should  not  be  too  freely  watered.  Let  them 
rest  until  signs  of  growth  appear  early  in  the  year; 
this  is  apparent  by  the  tips  of  the  roots  assuming  a 
green  tint,  while  they  are  almost  as  brittle  as  glass, 
and  the  ends  snap  off  at  a  touch.  I  ought  to  add 
that  when  the  plants  get  bare  at  the  lower  parts  of 
the  stems  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  really  an 
eyesore,  it  may  be  better  to  cut  them  over,  being 
careful  to  see  that  there  are  plenty  of  stem  roots 
above  where  the  cut  is  made.  Sometimes  growths 
will  be  made  from  the  bare  stems,  which  will  in  time 
cover  them  again,  but  cutting  the  tnp  off  causes 
the  growths  to  start  more  freely.  When  it  is  time 
to  repot  the  plants,  which  is  in  the  early  spring, 
the  pots  should  be  filled  three  parts  of  their  depth 
with  clean  potsherds,  large  pieces  at  the  bottom, 
smaller  pieces  at  the  top  ;  put  a  layer  of  Sphag- 
num over  the  drainage,  place  the  plants  on  it, 
and  fill  up  amongst  the  roots  with  a  compost  of 
equal  p.arts  clean  washed  live  Sphagnum  and  pot- 
sherds, wi'h  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  mixed  with 
them,  finishing  off  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  mound 
like  a  molehill.  After  repotting,  keep  the  surface 
always  fairly  moist,  so  that  the  Moss  will  grow, 
and  it  should  be  thus  kept  in  a  growing  condition 
all  through  the  summer  without  giving  the  plants 
too  much  water.  The  deciduous  Calanthes  are 
now  pushing  up  their  flower-spikes  very  freely  ; 
we  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  warmest 
house  until  a  few  of  the  lower  flowers  up- 
on the  spikes  are  developed,  when  they  are 
arranged  in  the  Cattleya  house  amongst  Ferns, 
which  are  useful  to  hide  the  bulbs  and  perhaps  a 
few  leaves  which  may  be  in  a  half-decayed  state. 
They  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  water — enoush 
merely  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moist.  No  manure 
water  should  be  used  now ;  this  should  only  be 
used  when  the  plants  are  in  healthy,  vigorous 
growth.  The  Pleiones  are  also  in  flower  and  are 
very  pretty  when  they  are  arranged  with  Maiden- 
hair Feres.  The  showy  Cattleya  labiata  makes  a 
fine  display,  and  C.  Bowringiana,  although  not  so 
6howy,  lasts  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 

It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  see  the  long  spikes  of 
Lselia  anceps  rapidly  rising  up.  See  that  the 
points  of  the  spikes  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  glass  roof,  as  they  may  get  injured  in  that 
way.  As  I  write  these  lines  the  plants  are  being 
exposed  to  very  damp,  raw  weather  with  fogs, 
which  make  things  very  unpleasant,  and  cultivators 
are  fearful  lest  both  their  Orchid  fiowers  and  those 
yet  in  the  bud  state  will  be  destroyed.  The  Phalm- 
nopsids  seem  to  be  more  easily  injured  than  most 
others  when  in  bud,  and  we  can  do  nothing  but 
look  on  and  see  the  mischief  done.  Orchid  cul- 
tivators who  are  within  the  radius  of  dense  fogs 
do  not  take  kindly  f-o  the  patent  ventilating  appa- 
ratus which  Mr.  Toope  has  invented  to  save  the 
blooms  in  the  densest  fogs — at  least  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  their  doing  so.  It  is  a  matter  certainly 
deserving  the  attention  of  cultivators,  as  I  believe 
Mr.  Toope  grows  Orchids  and  preserves  their 
flowers  from  injury  by  his  method  of  filtering  the 
air  through  charcoal  and  some  other  preparation, 
and  this  in  an  East-end  district,  where,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  favour- 
able as  they  are  at  the  more  open  We^t-end.  If 
anyone  has  had  this  ventilating  arrangement  fitted 
to  his  houses,  he  would  certainly  confer  a  boon 
by  giving  an  account  of  it  in  the  gardening  press. 
Meantime  we  must  do  our  best  by  keeping  the 
houses  shut  up  when  dense  fogs  are  on  and  ven- 


tilate carefully  at  all  seasons,  being  very  careful 
in  the  dispersion  of  water  by  evaporation.  The 
temperature  of  the  oocil  house  may  now  be  45°  to 
.50°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  about  5°  in  the  day- 
time ;  Cattleya  house  about  55°  as  a  minimum,  and 
the  warmest  hou.se  need  not  be  more,  especially  on 
cold  nights,  than  60°  to  G5°.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 


Peeparing  plants  for  Christmas. — Between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  most  unpropitious  part  of  the  season.  If  forc- 
ing in  any  form  is  attempted  it  has  to  be  done 
cautiously,  otherwise  the  results  will  not  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  To  delay  forwarding  any 
particular  class  of  plant  for  another  week  or  two 
means  that  an  undue  amount  of  forcing  will 
have  to  be  attempted.  I  make  use  of  the  word 
"  attempted,"  for  failure  may  ensue  where  irra- 
tional methods  are  adopted.  There  should  be  at 
least  a  few  days'  interval  between  the  time  of  a 
plant  being  forced  into  flower  in  heat  and  its  use 
in  a  cooler  house,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  it  will  last  for  any  length  of  time  in  good 
condition.  The  probable  demand,  with  a  slight 
margin  in  advance  thereof,  should  be  anticipated, 
and  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  meet  it.  In  almost 
every  establishment  the  needful  supply  at  the 
coming  season  is  above  the  average,  and  it  will  be 
a  rare  occurrence  to  find  any  excess  therein.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  delay 
rather  than  to  hasten  on  the  stock  of  any  given 
kind.  Eoman  Hyacinths  are  in  our  case  an  in- 
stance of  this ;  these,  where  potted  or  bo.ted  early, 
are  now  f-howicg  their  flower-spikes  in  cold  frames. 
To  have  these  either  as  a  regular  succession,  which 
is  our  object,  or  f?i  masse  is  only  a  question  of  com- 
parative simple  management.  The  mistake  of 
deferring  potting  in  the  ca'^e  of  this  useful  and 
quite  indispensable  article  is  very  palpal)le  when 
tlie  bulbs  thus  treated  have  to  be  afterwards 
forced  into  flower.  In  such  cases  it  is  absurd  to 
lay  the  blamo  on  the  bulbs  themselves.  The  Snow- 
fixke.  Paper-white  and  Roman  Narcissi  will,  if 
potted  early,  need  but  little  inducement  to  flower 
at  the  right  time,  nor  will  the  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulips. 

With  Carnations  also  it  is  more  a  question  of 
keeping  in  than  of  forcing  into  flower.  Cold  chills 
and  winds  ought  to  be  guarded  agains'',  and  aphides 
must  be  watched  for ;  agenile  warmth  in  the  pipes 
with  ventilation  to  preserve  a  genial  buoyant  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  will  suit  them.  Bouvar- 
dias  should  have  at  least  5°  more  warmth  (or  a 
little  more  even  than  the  Carnations);  they  will 
flower  in  less  heat,  but  the  secondary  or  lateral 
shoots  will  not  be  so  freely  produced.  Poinsettias 
will  require  tact  to  keep  them  fresh  until  Christ- 
mas, a  dry  atmosphere,  plenty  of  light,  and  a 
moderate  stove  temperature  suiting  them  best. 
The  old  form  and  the  double  (P.  plenissima)  are 
the  best  sorts  for  the  season  now  coming  on.  Eu- 
phorbia jacquiniasflora,  where  the  growth  has  been 
well  ripened,  should  come  in  about  right  under  ordi- 
nary stove  treatment.  So  also  will  Aphelandraau- 
rantiaca  Roezli,  which  is  a  beautiful  plant  for  the 
time  of  year,  well  worthy  of  extended  culture. 
Eranthemum  pulchelhim  (invaluable  in  the  winter) 
may  if  struck  somewhat  late,  so  as  to  have  dwarf 
plants,  require  some  little  hastening  to  get  it  into 
bloom.  A  moist  and  warm  house  will  suit  this 
plant  admirably;  the  spikes  produced  in  heat  and 
moisture  are  much  finer  than  those  from  a  cooler 
stove.  Gesnera  cinnabarina  and  G.  exoniensis  are 
extremely  showy  and  valuable  plants  both  in  foli- 
age and  flower,  but  to  cultivate  them  within  the 
fog  radius  is  only  to  court  failure,  Epiphyllum 
truncatum  Russellianum  vars.  are  the  best  for  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  should  now  be  advancing 
into  flower;  a  stove  temperature  is  too  much  for 
them,  but  an  intermediate  house  will  suit  them 
admirably.  Plumbago  coccinea  and  P.  rosea  look 
well  enough  on  the  plant,  but  in  a  cut  state  or  in 
a  cooler  house  whilst  in  flower  they  are  compara- 
tively useless.  The  shrubby  winter-flowering  Be- 
gonias are,  however,  invaluable ;  a  cool  stove  fairly 


dry  will  be  the  best  place  for  them.  The  old  kinds, 
as  B,  insi?nis  and  B  Knowsleyana,  with  the  newer 
sorts,  as  B,  Gloire  de  Sceaux  and  B.  Gh'ire  de  Lor- 
raine, are  amongst  the  best  of  these.  One  advan- 
tage which  these  Begonias  possess  is  that  they 
light  up  well,  at  the  same  time  putting  up  with 
exposure  to  other  than  a  congenial  atmosphere  as 
well  as  most  plants. 

In  the  cool  house  the  Epacris  will  be  found  at 
their  best  where  managed  as  advi-ed  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  Erica  hyemalis  will  also  be  then 
in  full  flower,  if  not  so  already.  Look  to  it  that  in 
neither  case  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Both  double  and  single  forms  of  the  Chinese 
Primrose  will  also  come  in  useful  in  a  month's 
time.  Keep  the  plants  now  in  as  dry  an  atmosphere 
as  possible,  and  close  up  to  the  glass  to  prevent 
the  flower-spikes  from  lengthening  out  too  much. 
Cyclamen  persicum  now  in  cool  houses  may  require 
a  little  hastening  to]  get  them  well  into  flower  in 
time,  but  it  must  be  done  gently.  Late  Chrysan- 
themums are  rather  earlier  this  year  than  usual ; 
these  will  require  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  is  possible, 
otherwise  they  will  not  keep  fresh.  Jasminum 
grandiflornm  is  one  of  the  best  cool  house  species 
for  the  winter ;  it  flowers  well  as  small  bush  plants, 
but  better  when  allowed  a  free  run  to  the  roof.  In 
a  cut  state  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
Stephanotis,  being  delightfully  fragrant.  Lasiandra 
macrantha  floribunda,  although  classed  as  a  cool 
house  plant,  does  better  with  slightly  more  warmth 
and  moisture  ;  a  fernery  suits  it  well  for  flowering. 

In  the  forcing  house  or  pit  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
claim  our  first  attention  ;  these  should  be  crowns, 
not  clomps  for  this  season ;  about  twenty  crowns  in 
a  6-inch  pot  will  make  a  good  show.  These  should 
be  brought  on  in  a  brisk  heat  with  moisture,  it 
being  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  pits  with  cocoa 
fibre  or  Sphagnum  Moss  to  keep  the  crowns  con- 
stantly moist,  otherwise  they  will  not  start  all  at 
once  or  in  a  kindly  way.  By  putting  in  a  good 
few  pots  at  short  intervals,  it  should  not  be 
any  trouble  to  get  a  batch  at  the  right  time. 
Early  Azaleas  will  be  found  useful  for  cutting, 
the  white  varieties  being  most  in  demand  ;  of 
these  the  old  white  (A.  iudica)  and  A.  Deutsche 
Perle  are  two  of  the  best.  The  latter  will  often 
flower  almost  without  any  forcing.  A.  amcena,  A. 
obtusa,  and  A.  vittata  elegans  are  the  best  early 
coloured  sorts  still.  Lilac  can  be  got  into  flower 
by  Christmas  it  started  in  heat  and  moisture  at 
once.  A  steady  bottom-heat  from  a  bed  of  leaves 
cannot  be  surpassed  as  an  incentive  to  growth  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  being 
preferable. 

From  the  open  ground  the  Christmas  Roses 
should  now  be  lifted  with  good  balls,  and  then  be 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame  from  which  the  frost 
can  ju.^t  be  excluded  when  desirable.  Potting, 
&c.,  will  not  be  requisite  unless  the  plants  are 
wanted  in  the  conservatory  or  house  when  in 
Bower  ;  in  fact  they  will  be  all  the  better  if  not  so 
treated.  James  Hudson. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Apples. — Heavy  crops  of  fine  well-coloured  fruit 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  but  unfortunately 
all  have  kept  or  are  keeping  badly.  Getting  rid  of 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  of  what  should  have  been  late 
in  ripening  may  have  been  advisable  in  the  case  of 
mariiet  growers,  though  not  so  in  private  gardens, 
especially  if  a  steady,  light  demand  for  ripe  fruit  is 
the  rule.  It  will  have  been  found  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  fruit,  not  more  than  one  half  in  fact  early 
became  spotted  or  diseased,  the  rest  keeping  fairly 
well.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  good-sized  heaps 
of  late  varieties  ought  to  carefully  sort  these  over 
occasionally,  turning  out  all  that  are  diseased  or 
decaying  and  keeping  the  rest  as  cool  and  dark  as 
possible,  short  of  exposing  them  to  frosts.  Thus 
treated,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil,  Adams'  Pearmain, 
Baauty  of  Kent,  and  such  like  are  keeping  better 
than  at  one  time  thought  probable.  So  many 
bushels  of  early  and  second  early  Apples  have  been 
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sfoilt  this  season,  that  many  growers  will  have 
wished  ere  this  that  fewer  of  them  and  more  of  the 
later  varieties  had  been  grown,  and  if  thii  experi- 
ence tBLds  to  promote  the  more  extensive  plant 
Ing  of  good  later  sorts  than  formerly,  then  this 
must  be  reckoned  as  a  result  of  the  unusually  hot 
summer  of  1893. 

Wall  culture  of  Apples.— The  specimens  of 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  that  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  west  of  England  shows,  and  were  al^o 
awardeii  medals  at  different  metropolitan  meetings, 
were  gathered  from  a  tree  trained  against  a  high 
Bunny  wall.  In  this  position  the  tree  rarely  ever 
fails  to  bear  a  crop  of  tine  fruit,  and  other  Applfs 
Bucceed  equally  well  under  wall  culture,  the  fruit 
invariably  being  large,  of  good  form  and  well  col- 
ourel.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  wall  space  to 
spare  and  are  anxious  to  grow  prize-wincing  fruit, 
should  cover  it  with  Apple  tree.s.  They  may  be 
trained  exactly  the  same  as  Pears,  or  as  cordons, 
palmetto  verriers,  horizontal,  or  fan  shaped.  The 
informal  fan  really  appears  to  best  meet  the  case, 
branches  being  simply  laid  in  wherever  there  is 
good  room  for  them.  If  no  clear  wall  space 
can  be  given  up  to  Apples,  it  might  yet  be  possible 
to  plant  single  cordons  on  the  broad-leaved  Para- 
dise stock  midway  between  Pear  and  Apple  trees 
that  do  not  fully  occupy  their  allotted  space. 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  is  much  the  finest  Apple  in 
cultivation,  Warner's  King  for  size,  and  other  good 
qualities  being  the  nearest  approach  to  it — Belle 
Dubois  or  Gloria  Mundi,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Bis- 
marck, Emperor  Alexander.  Golden  Noble,  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  Mere  de  Menage,  Potts'  Seedling, 
The  Queen,  and  New  Hawthornden  all  hkewise 
attaining  a  great  size  and  perfection  when  the 
trees  are  given  the  benetit  of  wall  culture.  Lady 
Sudeley,  an  early  dessert  variety,  is  particularly 
handsome  when  grown  against  a  wall,  and  so  also 
are  Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Red 
Astraohan,  Baumann's  Winter  Reinette,  and  other 
popular  Apples. 

Espalier  pence.?,  archways  and  cordon 
TRAINING. — In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
good  old  plan  of  training  Apple  trees  to  espaliers 
is  still  in  vogue,  and,  properly  managed,  they  are 
remarkably  productive.  Fences,  as  advised  for 
Pears  on  page  440,  are  suitable,  the  trees  being 
horizontally  trained.  If  grafted  on  the  Pear  stock 
the  trees  should  be  planted  about  18  feet  apart, 
those  on  the  Paradise  stock  being  arranged  10  feet 
apart.  Apples  are  also  well  adapted  for  training 
over  either  small  or  continuous  archways,  and  for 
these,  single  or  two-branched  cordons  and  palmetto 
verriers,  or  what  may  be  roughly  termed  six- 
branched  cordons,  are  the  best.  Plant  them  so  as 
to  bring  the  branches  not  less  than  1  foot  apart. 
Horizontally  -  trained  cordons  are  not  gaining 
ground  in  fruit  growers'  estimation,  these  requiring 
to  be  frequently  partially  lifted  and  root-pruned  to 
keep  them  in  a  productive  state.  These  should  be 
on  a  dwarfing  stock,  single  cordons  being  planted 
tj  feet  apart,  and  doubles,  or  those  with  branches 
for  training  right  and  left,  12  feet  apart,  all  being 
trained  to  a  single  strong  wire  strained  from  18 
inches  to  30  inches  from  the  ground.  A  single 
line  may  fringe  a  walk,  and  sometimes  three  lines 
of  trees  are  planted  in  these  positions,  a  distance 
of  IS  inches  dividing  the  rows,  the  back  row  being 
the  highest  and  the  front  the  lowest.  When  these 
low  cordons  are  properly  managed,  this  including 
protection  from  frosts  when  in  bloom,  very  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit  are  frequently  obtained  from 
them. 

BtrsHES  and  pyramids. — Apples  can  be  grown 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  but  not  so  readily  as  Pears, 
and  bushes  are  the  least  trouble  and  the  most 
profitable  in  the  end.  The  majority  received  from 
nurserymen  are  of  pyramidal  form,  but  they  can 
easily  be  converted  into  bushes  by  simply  cutting 
out  the  centre.  Trees  on  dwarfing  stocks  are 
naturally  the  first  to  produce  crops  of  fruit,  but  for 
real  service  those  on  the  Crab  stock  are  greatly  to 
be  preferred.  The  former  may  be  planted  G  feet 
apart,  hut  if  the  latter  are  to  be  allowid  to  grow 
freely  with  a  view  to  eventually  taking  bushels  of 
fruit  at  one  time  from  them,  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed IG  feet  apart,  and  half  that  distance  from 


the  walks.  Good  cooking  varieties  for  either 
espaliers,  cordon  training,  pyramids,  or  bushes  will 
be  found  in  Manks  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklm- 
ville,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Lord  Derby,  Stirling  Castle,  Frogmore  Prolific, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Warner's  King,  Domino,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Biamlev's  Seedling,  Prince  Albert,  Wellington, 
and  Northern  Greening.  Dessert  varieties  suitable 
for  similar  purposes  are  Beauty  of  Bath,  Red  As- 
trachan.  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King 
of  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Kos-^ 
Nonpareil,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Braddick's  Nonpareil, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Lord  Burghley,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower. 

Orchard  trees.— These  have  been  most  exten- 
sively planted  of  late  years,  and  a  few  standards 
ou^ht  to  be  found  room  for  in  most  places,  as  these 
sometimes  produce  extra  heavy  crops  of  service- 
able fruit.  In  orchards  devoted  entirely  to  stan- 
dards the  trees  are  usually  disposed  20  feet  apart 
each  way,  but  if  there  is  to  be  an  undergrowth  of 
pyramids,  bushes,  and  small  fruits  generally,  then 
ought  the  standards  to  be  arranged  about  25  feet 
apart.  Not  many  comparatively  large  trees  of 
popular  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  nurseries  now  a- 
days,  and  this  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  rather 
than  regret,  young  trees  really  being  the  first  to 
arrive  at  a  large  and  serviceable  i-ize.  Cooking 
varieties  for  orchard  culture  are  as  follows :  Early 
July  or  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, Golden  Noble,  Pott's  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Hoary 
Morning,  Lemon  Pippin,  Loddington,  Lord  Gros- 
venor, Reinette  du  Canada,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Prince  Albert,  Wellington,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
French  Crab  ;  while  suitable  dessert  varieties  will 
be  found  in  Lady  Sudeley,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  d'Arcy  Spce,  London  Pippin,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Wyken  Pippin, 
Baumann's  Reinette,  Winter  Queening,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin. 

W.  Iggulden. 


Flower   Garden. 

NELUMBIUMS  HAKDY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Whatever  "  W.  W."  may  write  is  always  sug- 
gestive and  well  worthy  of  attention,  but  has 
he  himself  seen,  heard  of,  or  grown  any  species 
of  Nelumbium  in  the  open  air  in  a  cold  water 
pond  in  this  country?  Having  seen  Nelum- 
bium speciosum  grown  in  tanks,  tubs,  ponds, 
canals,  and  even  in  swamps  and  ditches  in  the 
tropics,  I  know  something  of  its  grace  of  habit 
and  of  form,  and  much  admire  its  superb  colour- 
ing, and  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  the 
plant  established  in  a  pond  or  tanlc  in  either 
England  or  Ireland.  In  the  late  Mr.  Wham- 
peak's  celebrated  garden  at  Singapore  a  canal 
100  yards  long  or  more  was  full  of  Nelum- 
biums,  Nymphic^s,  and  Victoria  regia,  and  to 
see  their  flowers  at  sunrise  was  a  sight  long  to 
be  remembered.  The  success  achieved  in 
several  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  is 
very  encouraging  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  that 
these  plants  will  withstand  cold  equalling  that 
of  our  most  severe  winters  seems  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  main  point  in  the  struggle,  how- 
ever, is  summer  heat  and  sunlight  rather  than 
the  winter's  severity,  and  if  we  compare  our 
average  or  mean  summer  temperature  and 
sunlight  with  that  of  Paris  or  New  Jersey,  I 
am  afraid  wo  shall  find  that  these  factors  will 
be  against  our  doing  likewise  with  Nehim- 
biums  in  this  country.  Could  we  make  sure 
of  a  succession  of  such  sub-tropical  summers 
as  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  I 
should  feel  much  more    sanguine    of   success, 


but  such  seasons  in  a  continual  sequence  are 
too   much   to   hope    for,    nor   would    they   be 
altogether  desirable  for  us  generally  speaking, 
however  good    they    might    be    for   these  and 
other    beautiful    aiiuatic    plants.     One  of    the 
most    successful  attempts    at   growing  Nelum- 
biums  ill  the  open  air  1  know  of  was  that  of 
N.   luteum   in  the  round    tank    in    the  Jardin 
des    Plantes    at   Paris.     For   years    the    plant 
(lowered  every  summer,  but  in  winter  a  glass 
roof  was  placed  over    it,    and   this   protection 
was    augmented    by    other    coverings     during 
frosty  weather.     This   is   the    only  species   of 
Nelumbium  I  ever  heard  of  as  blooming    "in 
the   open    air "    at   any  time   and    enduring  a 
northern    winter   in  a    cold  water    tank,    but 
there    are    other    instances,  and  I    should    be 
very  pleased  to  hear  of    many  more  of   them. 
In  the  "Transactions  of  th.-    Royal   Horticul- 
tural Society,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  53,5,  there  is  a  vi  ry 
interesting  paper  read  in  182t)  relating  to  the 
culture    of  N.   speciosum    and    N.    luteum  in 
Northern    Italy,  and    this   paper  deserves  the 
notice  of   all  interested  in  these  plants.     The 
author,   Mr.   Joseph   Clare,   is   very    sanguine, 
and  his  experiments  taught  him  the  futility  of 
trying    to    grow    Nelumbiums    from    seeds  in 
tubs    or    other    small    vessels    in    whicb    the 
water  is  apt  to  stagnate  and  become  infested 
with   confervte,  and   so   the   plants  eventually 
dwindle   away.     By  putting   seeds    in    a  large 
pot  of  earth,  however,  and  plunging  this  into 
a  small  stone  basin  in  which  there  was  a  foun- 
tain always  playing,  the  water  from  which  sup- 
plied another  garden,  and  thus  was  always  run- 
ning,   under    these    conditions    the    seedlings 
"flourished  very  much,  throwing  up  leaves  2 
feet  wide,  with  abundance  of  flowers,  and  they 
ripened  a  great  quantity  of  seeds.  These  plants, 
though  left  every  winter  in  the  open  air,  have 
since  (1822  to  1826)  continued  to  bear  abun- 
dantly."    This  success,  however,  was  obtained 
under  an  Italian  sky,  the  summer  temperature 
being  for  .some  weeks  during  the  year  1822  at 
!»3°  in  the  shade.     In  the  following  winter  the 
thermometer  was  at  25°  Fahr.  below  the  freez- 
ing point  for   above   a  month.     Now  all  that 
this  experiment  really  proves   is  that  Nelum- 
biums will   thrive  in  N.  Italy  in  a  cold  wa'er 
tank,  as  assisted  by  a  splendid  summer  climate 
of  93°  in  the  shade,  and  that  as  so  cultivated 
their  rhizomes  will  live  through  a  month's  frost 
or  more   with  the   thermometer   at   25°   below 
freezing  point.     We  are  not  told  if   any  snow 
lies  over  the  ice  in   Italy,  but  in  the    United 
States  this  is  the  rule;  hence,  the  aquatics  as 
grown   there  are  practically  protected    during 
winter  by  Nature  in   America  as  they  are  by 
man  in  Paris,  i.c,  isolated  from  external  fluc- 
tuations of  light,  and  heat  or  cold.     Mr.   Clare 
setins  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  a 
constant  inflow  of  fresh   water  wherever  these 
plants  are  grown,  at  least  during  the  summer 
months,  and  as  an  example  he   mentions  that 
N.    luteum   as    grown    in    a    tub  in  the  Pavia 
Botanic  Garden   never   flowered  until  the  tub 
leaked,  and  to  replenish  it  a  tap  of    running 
water  was  turned  on  to  it,  when  "  the  plant  sent 
up  flowers  and  ripened  seeds  in  that  same  year." 
Mr.  Clare  distinctly  tells  us  that  "  all  Nelum- 
biums require  is    fresh  water  and  a  long  and 
warm   summer;    they  are  not  atf. cted  by  the 
severest  frost  of  winter."     In  Northern  China 
we  are  told  the  Nelumbium   is   cultivated    in 
every  available  wet  ditch,  or  marsh  and  swamp, 
its  seeds  and  fleshy  rhizomes  being  edible  and 
highly  esteemed  in  Chinese  cookery,  its  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  flowers  are  in  great  demand  for 
decorative°and  votive  uses,   while  its  petioles 
and  leaves  are  devoted  to  medicine.    The  moats 
and  ditches  under  the  walls  of  Pekin   are  full 
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of  these  flowers  during  the  warm  months,  but 
in  winter  the  ice  is  so  thick  and  firm  that  carts 
can  cross. 

The  seeds  of  Nelumbiuma  are  said  by  Mr. 
Lee  to  grow  after  being  kept  for  forty  years, 
but  I  should  prefer  fresh  ones,  and  plenty  of 
them  in  order  to  make  experiments  as  suggested 
by  "W.  W."  Seeing  that  many  good  culti- 
vators of  these  flowers  have  failed  with  them 
from  seed  and  otherwise,  even  in  Lot  houses 
expressly  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  their 
reception,  it  may  be  that  a  lack  of  a  sufliciently 
copious  supply  of  fresh  or  running  water  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  such  failure.  It  is  well  known 
that  water,  if  at  first  quite  free  apparently  from 
aquatic  vegetation,  soon  becomes  infested  with 
chara,  conferva,  Ac,  or  otherwise  it  becomes 
vitiated  and  stagnant,  both  results  or  either 
result  being  inimical,  and  hence  we  may  thank 
Mr.  Clare  for  his  experience  and  records  in  this 
direction  as  likely  to  lead  us  to  better  practical 
success.  In  endeavouring  to  naturalise  Nelum- 
biums  it  would  be  well  to  begin  with  the  very 
hardiest  varieties  or  forms,  and  these  are  not 
always  easy  to  procure.  In  Northern  China,  as 
also  in  Japan,  where  hard  winters  occur,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  numerous  hardier  kinds  than 
those  familiar  in  most  tropical  countries  nearer 
to  the  line,  and  we  should  welcome  any  informa- 
tion as  to  whence  and  how  these  kinds  may 
best  be  obtainable  say  in  April  or  May  of  next 
year.  Our  American  friends  could  doubtless 
send  us  seeds  in  quantity  of  N.  luteum  from  its 
coldest  limits  in  the  Northern  States.  This 
species  was  introduced  in  1810,  and  was 
flowered  first  in  England  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  the 
DurdhamDown  nursery  at  Bristol,  who  grew  it 
in  a  warm  plant  house  or  stove. 

N.  luteum  inhabits,  we  are  told,  the  swamps, 
lakes,  and  slow  rivers  from  New  .Jersey  to 
Eastern  Florida,  extending  inlaml  to  Louisiana. 
Michaux  met  with  it  in  Illinois,  and  it  was  at 
onetime  introduced  into  the  Brobston  meadows 
near  Philadelphia.  A  coloured  figure  and  de- 
scription of  N.  luteum  as  flowered  at  Bristol  in 
1830  are  given  in  Maund'a  "  The  Botanist,"  vol 
i.,  for  that  year.  It  has  more  recently  been 
flowered  in  a  tub  by  Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Gardens,  and  possibly  else- 
where. 

There  is  a  hardy  form  of  Nelumbium 
mentioned  as  having  been  seen  by  Pallas  grow- 
ing in  great  abundance  near  Astrakau  and  at 
the  month  of  the  Volga,  and  he  says  that  a  very 
fragrant  water  or  perfume  is  made  from  its 
flowers.  This  plant  has  been  called  N.  caspi- 
cum,  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  European  or 
hardy  variety  of  the  eastern  N.  speciosum. 

The  open  question  still  remains  :  Is  it 
possible  to  establish  any  species  or  variety  of 
Nelumbium  in  an  open-air  cold-water  pond 
anywhere  in  the  British  Isles  1 

If  I  can  obtain  seeds  in  quantity,  I  shall 
begin  the  experiment  next  April  or  May,  by 
cutting  the  hard  testre  a  little,  enclosing 
the  seeds  themselves  in  lumps  of  adhesive 
earth  or  clay,  and  then  boldly  flinging  them 
into  the  rich  mud  of  our  little  Water  Lily  pond. 
Others  I  may  try  in  tubs  near  to  a  tap  or 
pump  spout,  as  sugge.sted  by  the  extracts  giv^n 
above.  Baron  Von  Mueller  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Egyptian  method  of  sowing  was  to 
enclose  the  seeds  in  balls  of  muddy  clay  and 
chaff,  which  were  tlien  sunk  in  the  water  where 
the  plants  were  desired  to  grow. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  water  under  its 
natural  climatic  conditions,  but  wherever  tanks 
or  ponds  are  heated  either  by  hot  water  run- 
ning into  them,  or  by  hot  water  or  steam-pipps 
running  through  them,  then  I  should  .say 
Nelumbium  and  half  hardy  Nyraph;ea  culture 


ought  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Even 
a  brick  or  concrete  tank  2  feet  deep  and  well 
sheltered  from  wind  in  the  hottest  and  sun- 
niest corner  of  a  yard  would  be  warmer  and 
so  better  for  this  kind  of  experiment  than  a 
deeper  pond  in  more  exposed  positions.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  The 
Garden  on  cold,  i.e.,  unheated,  greenhouses  for 
the  culture  of  choice  half-hardy  things,  such 
as  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  Magnolias,  rare 
Lilies,  Bamboos,  Australian  Tree  Perns,  Fan 
Palms,  (fee,  but  there  also  seems  a  future 
looming  upwards  for  cold  houses  for  the  growth 
of  half-hardy  aquatics  such  as  the  choicest  of 
hybrid  Nynii)hfea9  and  these  exquisite  Nelum- 
biums.  When  at  Newry  lately  I  saw  such  a  house 
built  expressly  for  Water  Lilies  by  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  and  in  which  Nympha^as,  Sarracenias, 
Sagittarias,  &c.,  were  growing  well.  One 
great  advantage  possessed  by  such  glass-roofed 
and  wall-sheltered  tanks  is  that  the  plants  are 
more  immediately  under  the  eyes  and  hands 
of  the  cultivator  than  when  in  a  deep  open- 
air  pond  exposed  to  all  natural  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  other,  as  it  may  be,  adverse  con- 
ditions. 

"  W.  W."  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  rare  and  choice  aquatics  for 
his  able  and  persistent  advocacy  of  their  claims. 
My  own  views  on  naturalising  Nelumbiums  would 
be  more  sanguine  if  our  mean  summer  records 
of  temperature  and  sunshine  were  some  few 
degrees  higher  than  they  generally  are.  But 
the  greater  the  difliculties,  the  greater  will  be 
the  satisfaction  of  whoever  first  establishes 
these  beautiful  flowers  in  our  ponds  or  streams. 

F.  W.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aster  puniceus.— I  believe  there  are  more 
varieties  of  this  very  beautiful  species  than  have 
as  yet  found  their  way  into  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  notice  of  the  members 
of  the  Aster  conference.  I  have  seen  flowers  from 
more  than  one  garden  where  they  have  been  grown 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  name  of  the  plant, 
and  in  one  case  especially  the  flowers  were  really 
beautiful.  I  have  them  now  standing  in  a  vase 
with  a  few  Catherine  Mermet  Roses,  and  I  never 
saw  a  vase  of  flowers  more  beautiful.  The  con- 
spicuous red  stems  of  the  A^ter,  the  feathery 
effect  of  the  heads  sustained  by  bract-like  leaves 
of  a  pale  green,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
panicles  are  set  up  render  this  A.ster  invaluable 
for  cutting.  I  believe  all  the  varieties  of  puniceus 
are  useful,  whilst  a  few  are  among  the  best  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  To  call  all  the  best  varieties 
by  name  is  as  yet,  I  believe,  impossible,  but,  thanks 
to  the  Aster  committee,  we  know  two  by  name  that 
are  worth  securing,  namely,  A.  puniceus  var. 
lucidulus,  the  habit  branching,  stems  purple,  very 
leafy,  flowers  l^inchesin  diameter,  pale  lilac,  height 
5,|  feet;  also  A.  puniceus  pulcherrimus,  bushy, 
spreading  habit,  stems  dark  purple,  flowers  white, 
tinged  with  lilac,  rays  reflexed,  height  5  feet.  Some 
of  the  A«ters  are  over-praised,  but  the  best  varie- 
ties of  this  species  are  not  so.  As  I  have  often 
said  before,  the  scientific  names  are  useful,  but 
very  often  the  varieties  of  a  species  are  superior 
to  the  type,  and  to  one  seeking  flowers  for  their 
floral  worth,  all  will  depend  on  making  the  selec- 
tion. 

Solidago  californica. — Personally  I  do  not 
know  this  plant,  but  a  friend  having  sent  me  seed 
with  the  note,  "  Saved  from  a  plant  raised  from 
seed  collected  at  Banff  Springs.  Canadian  Rocky 
Mountains,"  I  take  it  in  hand  with  great  pleasure, 
and  the  reason  why  I  do  so  when  given  may  possibly 
be  useful.  The  seeds  sent  me  are  unpicked,  that 
is  in  the  form  of  the  growing  panicle,  and,  judging 
from  this,  the  plant  must  be  worth  growing  for 
its  autumn  effect  alone.  The  fluffy  clusters  of 
seeds  are,  to  my  mind,  a  garden  ornament  equal 


to  white  flowers.  I  mention  this  because  I  know 
few  people  care  to  grow  the  Golden  Rods,  and 
often  the  genus  is  passed  by  without  a  thought, 
but  for  garden  purposes  some  of  the  Solidagos  are 
useful. 

Synthryris  reniforme.— This  somewhat  un- 
common plant  is  quite  green,  pushing  fresh  flowers 
when  others  are  going  down.  With  a  little  pro- 
tection I  have  had  it  in  bloom  all  winter.  True,  its 
flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  of  a  pretty  blue, 
and  the  short  spikes  have  a  delicate  effect.  The 
whole  plant  is  characterised  by  neatness,  and  its 
hardiness  is  well  proved. 

Plumbago  Larpentse.— It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  flowering  of  this  plant  is  entirely  a  question  of 
suitable  weather  or  climate.  Since  my  last  note 
about  it,  the  weather  has  kept  exceptionally  fine 
and  favourable,  and  the  result  is  that  the  flowers 
have  come  out  well,  and  just  now  among  the 
dwarfer  subjects  it  is  the  belle  of  the  garden. 

Aster  diflfasus  var.  horizontalis.  —  It 
seems  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  or 
sub-varieties  of  this,  not  reckoning  the  variety 
pendulus — syn..  Nondescript.  Both  have  the  same 
twiggy,  rigid,  densely  bushy  and  horizontal  habit, 
but  one  has  much  redder  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, brown-red  flowers  than  the  other.  I  merely 
draw  attention  to  this  because,  though  the  distinc- 
tion is  very  clear,  both  the  plants  cannot  yet  have 
received  notice,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  report 
of  the  Aster  committee. 

Iiychnis  vespertina  plena.— My  oldest  and 
largest  plant  of  this,  in  the  latt'^r  end  of  October, 
is  a  mass  of  big  white,  sweetly-scented  double 
flowers.  On  the  same  plant  there  has  been  a  pro- 
fuse succession  of  blossom  ever  since  June.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  well-known  plant,  and  it  so,  why 
is  it  not  more  cultivated  ?  Each  flower  resembles 
a  double  white  Primula  sinensis,  but  nearly  twice 
the  size.  So  double  are  the  flowers,  that  none  of 
the  seminal  organs  or  rudiments  of  them  can  be 
seen.  The  plant  has  a  straggling  habit,  but  if  set 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  sheltered  from  wind, 
it  would  prove  a  most  useful  thing  for  those  who 
like  table  and  button-hole  flowers. 

Veronica  epacridea. — I  thought  I  had  in  this 
one  of  the  freer-flowering,  dwarf,  conifer-like  spe- 
cies, and  because  of  that  I  was  inclined  to  forgive 
it  for  being  a  little  more  tender  than  other  kinds. 
Patience,  however,  must  have  an  end  even  with 
plants.  After  watching  it  for  blossom  all  the 
sunny  season  of  1893  I  give  it  up  as  hopeless.  No 
flowers  have  appeared,  and  as  it  cannot  take  care 
of  itself  in  winter,  I  for  one  shall  let  it  go. 

Senecio  pulch.er. — Notwithstanding  the  fine 
season  and  a  good  position  in  the  garden,  plants 
of  this  are  only  yet  showing  their  flowering  stems, 
and  the  heads  might  open  and  dazzle  oar  eyes  with 
their  rich  colour  if  we  could  have  another  month 
of  fine  weather,  an  almost  unreasonable  thing  to 
expect  after  what  we  have  had.  Doubtless  this 
plant  requires  to  be  brought  on  under  glass  in  eaily 
summer,  at  least  for  these  northern  parts. 

Romneya  Coulteri. — No  plant  so  well  exem- 
plifies the  varied  climatic  conditions  of  our  little 
isle  as  this.  In  some  of  the  more  favoured  spots 
in  the  south,  on  the  west  coast,  and  on  the  chalk 
formations,  it  may  be  grown  year  after  year  without 
winter  protection,  but  in  my  own  district  it  is  very 
far  indeed  from  hardy,  so  that  possibly  the  more 
favoured  districts  referred  to  may  be  just  about 
the  maximum  extent  of  its  hardiness,  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  may  be  left  out  of  doors  in 
winter.  Still,  we  should  not  forget  that  very  often 
the  climate  which  is  warmer,  drier,  and  otherwise 
more  favourable  for  a  plant  in  winter  is  the 
climate  that  would  better  ripen  or  mature  the 
plant  and  fortify  it  against  the  winter  season.  I  fear 
there  is  another  drawback  in  connection  with  this 
plant  than  its  want  of  hardiness  for  general  use, 
that  of  being  a  spare  bloomer  under  some  circum- 
stances, and  such  circumstances  as  many  of  us 
would  not  imagine  would  be  fatal  to  flowering. 
The  finest  plant  I  eversaw  was  in  the  sunny  garden 
of  Mrs.  Acton,  of  Wrexham,  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  rich,  and  where  the  position  afforded  for  the 
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plant  one  would  have  thought  should  have  exactly 
suited  it ;  anyhow  the  position  was  where  the  plant 
bad  thriven  for  two  years,  and  attained  a  diameter 
of  3  feet  to  1  feet,  and  still  even  in  tids  sunny  year 
of  l.s;i3  it  had  failed  to  produce  a  single  flower. 
Po.ssibly  the  points  might  h:ive  been  sunburnt. 
JIany,  1  know,  would  imagine  this  at  once,  but  as 
I  have  some  idea  of  the  great  care  with  which 
plants  are  tended  in  the  garden  in  question,  and 
especially  the  Romneya  Coulteri  plant,  I  do  not 
think  that  drought  would  be  the  cause  of  no 
flower.^.  In  other  gardens,  too,  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints of  no  flowers,  though  the  plants  have  been 
strong  and  woody  at  the  base,  so,  as  I  take  it,  in- 
dicating a  st;>le  of  maturity  in  regard  to  age.  The 
plant  is  becoming  more  common  now,  but,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  mistakes  are  made  in  planting  it  now, 
and  it  will  only  be  with  great  care  that  it  will 
keep  alive  through  the  winter.  It  would  certainly 
be  unnecessary  risk  to  set  out  young  plants,  how- 
ever strong  in  the  autumn.  I  should  not  do  so 
until  April  or  May  ;  in  no  sense  would  there  be  any 
loss  of  time  by  so  doing,  but  a  gain  if  kept  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  near  the  glass. 

Androsice  sarmentosa. — I  saw  this  splen- 
didly grown  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Sturge, 
Coed  Eta,  and  it  struck  me  as  being  well  adapted 
for  the  wall  garden,  where,  by  means  of  its  stolons, 
it  draped  the  face  of  the  stones  with  its  soft  grey 
rosettes  in  masses.  The  wall  in  question  was  not 
a  mere  dry  structure,  but  a  retaining  wall,  on  the 
higher  side  of  which  it  was  tilled  up  level  with 
earth.  This  sort  of  wall,  as  I  have  before  pointed 
out,  is  a  very  different  medium  for  plant  culture  to 
the  common  narrow  and  dry  fence  wall.  The 
former  gets  by  capillary  attraction  nearly  as  much 
natural  moisture  as  the  soil  itself  ;  whilst  the  latter 
practically  gets  none,  especially  if  more  than  3 
feet  high.  On  a  wall  of  the  character  indicated, 
this  plant  is  highly  decorative  when  not  in  flower. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  it  grows 
in  the  climate  of  North  Wales.  The  patches  are 
not  long  in  growing  to  a  diameter  of  2  feet  or  li 
feet.  It  is  distinctly  a  lime  lover.  It  may  be  grown 
without  lime,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  with  it  and 
plenty  of  it  in  the  form  of  limestone  chips. 

Spigelia  marilandica.  —  I  should  consider 
this  a  plant  certainly  needing  some  special  treat- 
ment about  this  time  in  the  way  of  protection.  It 
is  never  a  vigorous  grower  and  it  certainly  does 
not  endure  very  severe  frosts  without  injury.  To 
plants  in  pots  I  would  afford  the  protection  of 
a  cold  frame,  plunging  the  pots  in  such  frame 
until  spring  and  keeping  them  a  good  distance 
down  from  the  glass.  To  plants  in  the  open  I 
would  give  a  mulching  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  in  addition  a  small  armful  of 
Bracken  lightly  disposed  and  secured  against  the 
wind  by  a  peg  or  two.  It  is  very  much  with  this 
plant  today  as  it  was  in  Miller's  time — a  scarce 
thing,  and  scarcely  kept  in  this  country  but  by 
frequent  importations.  J.  Wood. 

Wcodeille,  Kirlistall. 


Hardy  bedding  Fuchsias.— Absence  from 
home  has  prevented  my  replying  to  Mr.  Burrell's 
inquiry  about  these  at  p.  '2'io.  The  Fuchsia  I 
referred  to  is  a  kind  that  used  to  be  grown  in  pots 
many  years  ago.  It  has  a  long  red  flower,  foliage 
reddith  tsreen,  the  habit  drooping  and  very  dwarf. 
It  makes  a  good  bed,  and  has  occupied  the  same 
place  for  several  years.  I  grow  both  the  Tobacco 
and  Hyacinthus  candicans  amongst  it,  and  find  the 
same  treatment  answers  for  all.     The  bed  is  on  a 

raised  site,  thus  rendering  it  comparatively  dry. 

J.  CUOOK,  Forde  Abbey. 

Notes  on  Violets  —The  remarks  of  "M.  H.  F. " 
as  to  Violets  suffering  from  red  spider  this  season 
are  applicable  to  this  district  also.  Of  course,  the 
single  varieties  are  not  grown  hereabouts  for 
market,  but  the  double  varieties,  now  found  in  all 
gardens  of  any  pretension,  are  much  affected  by 
this  pest,  several  batches  I  have  seen  being  fit  for 
nothing  but  the  rubbish  heap.  Where  the  plants 
are  grown  on  open  quarters  folly  exposed  to  the 


summer  sun,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  deal  with 
this  enemy,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  gravelly 
or  porous  nature.  My  plants  occupy  an  east 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  are  surrounded  by  toler- 
ably high  walls ;  this  allows  the  sun  to  play 
upon  them  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  which 
strengthens  without  distressing  them.  Alter  the 
rooted  runners  are  prickel  out  in  May  they  are 
screened  by  small  Spruce  twigs,  placed  at  intervals 
throughout  the  beds  until  established,  afterwards 
well  mulched  with  spent  Mushroom  manure  and 
thoroughly  watered  on  alternate  evenings.  At 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur is  mixed  with  the  water.  This  further  aids 
in  warding  off  red  spider.  As  I  have  no  other 
plot  so  suitable  for  Violets,  I  biennially  renew 
the  border  with  rough  leaf-mould,  the  edgings  of 


and  simply  a  mass  of  various  coloured  flowers, 
ranging  from  rose  to  pure  white.  This  variety 
would  make  a  charming  edging  to  a  large  bed,  or 
even  a  group  by  itself  wouhl  be  pleasing  in  late 
autumn.  It  is  as  free  in  bloom  as  the  taller  grow- 
ing A.  cordifolius,  now  smothered  with  the  small 
white  flowers. 


SINGLE  CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

Tin;  single  Cictus  Dahlia,  which  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engraving,  the 
electro  having  been  kindly  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  we  understand  originated 
with  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  Shirenewton  Hall,  Chep- 
stow, and  is  the  result  of  much  careful  selection. 
For  the  last  two  seasons  single  Cactus 
Dahlias  have  been  grown  largely  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  and 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  of 
Salisbury.  The  former  firm  has  on 
several  occasions  set  up  beautiful 
groups  of  them  before  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
single  Cactus  Dahlia  will  be  sure  to 
command  favour  with  those  whose  no- 
tions are  not  too  conventional,  and  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  send  out  inferior 
varieties  it  will  to  some  extent  displace 
the  circular  type  of  singles.  Already 
there  are  several  really  good  varieties 
of  the  new  type  in  the  market.  Guy 
Maunering  is  a  creamy  white,  valuable 
either  for  cutting  or  garden  decoration  ; 
the  blooms  stand  0  inches  clear  cf  the 
jilant  ;  Ivanhoe,  pink,  of  a  fine  incurved 
form,  the  plants  not  more  than  30  inches 
high  ;  Meg  Merrilies,  an  exquisite  yellow 
flower,  very  attractive  and  beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of 
these  varieties  is  that  they  are  not  flat, 
but  are  rather  incurved  in  form,  the 
points  of  the  petals  being  twisted.  The 
most  desirable  qualities  would  seem  to 
be  good  substance,  bright  distinct  col- 
ours and  a  stift'  foot-stalk,  which  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  flower  erect  after  it  is  cut  and  of 
holding  it  well  above  the  foliage  when 
growing.  These  qualities  we  hope 
raisers  will  keep  in  view.  Dwaifness  of 
habit  is  also  another  point  which  would 
be  a  decided  advantage.  We  do  not 
mean  like  the  Tom  Thumb  varieties,  but 
somewhere  between  iiO  inches  and  3  feet. 
During  next  stason  these  new  Dahlias 
are  certain  to  obtain  an  extensive  trial, 
and  by  this  time  next  year  growers  will 
be  able  to  speak  of  their  merits. 


SiivjJe  Carlus  Dahlias, 

walks  and  drives,  and  horse  manure,  incorporating 
these  thoroughly  with  the  staple  soil.  This  is  as 
good  as  changing  the  site.  I  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  growers  to  that  most  excellent  variety 
Lady  Home  Campbell.  It  has  a  large  pale  blue 
flower,  similar  to  the  old  Neapolitan,  but  is  a 
better  doer  than  that  variety.  The  plant  is  most 
vigorous,  standing  the  worst  fogs  with  impunity, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  Made  Louise.  The 
flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and  although  not 
usually  produced  until  early  spring,  are  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account.  It  is  quite  useless 
taking  stock  from  plants  infested  with  spider ; 
such  are  better  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap, 
and  fresh  runners  secured  from  another  source. — • 
John  CRAWii'OED,  Coddinytvn  Nail,  A'eivark. 

A  dwarf  Aster — A  very  dwarf  Aster  worth  a  ' 
note  now  is  A.  versicolor  nanus.     It  is  one  of  the 
dwarfest  of  the  family,  only  a  few  inches  in  heiglit, 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
One  special  piece  of  work  in  connection 
with  the  flower  garden  for  thepresent  season 
is  the  re-arrangement  and  partial  replanting  of  along 
herbaceous  border,  and  this,  already  in  hand,  will 
be  pushed  forward  rapidly  in  order  to  complete  it 
if  possible  before  the  advent  of  severe  frosts.  The 
border  in  question  has  been  the  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  herbaceous  subjects,  odds  and  ends,  and 
bits  of  special  favourites  that  have  come  to  hand 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  a  consequence  is  some- 
what mixed  ;  the  aim,  therefore,  in  the  re-arrange- 
ment is  to  plant  all  subjects  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  get  a  good  display  from  each.  I  noted  above 
partial  replanting,  and  this  is  so,  so  far  as  the 
present  time  is  Concerned,  because  several  things, 
notably  Pentstemons,  Snapdragons,  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  will  not  be  planted 
until  the  spring  of  ISIU.  The  border  is  about  400 
feet  long  by  .S  feet  wide,  the  width  being  sufficient 
to  allowa  depth  of  three  chimps,  if  these  are  worked 
at  an  angle  behind  the  front  row.    The  annual 
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mulching  tliis  border  has  received  from  a  heap  of 
rough  manure  has  given  us  2  inches  of  nice  toil 
that  will  work  in  well  with  the  natural  soil  of  the 
border,  and  this  being  rather  on  the  light  side,  a 
compost  of  a  rather  heavier  nature  will  be  added 
as  the  work  progresses  for  the  benefit  of  those 
plants  that  may  require  it.  I  find  the  batch  of 
cuttings  of  new  tufted  Pansies  that  were  put  in 
early  in  August  come  in  admirably  for  occasional 
front  row  clumps  ;  they  are  so  managed  in  their 
respective  colours  as  to  contrast  well  with  other 
things,  preference  being  given  to  decided  colours, 
whether  in  the  light  or  dark  shades,  and  to  varie- 
ties of  dwarf,  compact  babit.  With  the  tufted 
Pansies  will  be  associated  such  things  as  Ernest 
Ladhams,  Her  Majesty,  and  Pheasant-eyed  Pinks, 
and  an  occasional  clump  of  a  good  border 
Carnation,  Iris  putnila  in  variety,  and  some 
of  the  dwarfer  Veronicas  and  Campanulas.  In 
noting  a  few  things  that  will  be  used  either 
in  the  front,  centre  or  back  of  border  it  may 
be  added  that  they  are  not  supposed  to  repre- 
sent all  that  will  be  utilised,  or  that  they  are 
so  much  superior  to  other  things,  only  that  they 
are  typical  of  the  several  heights  of  the  different 
clumps  in  their  respective  positions.  A  few  clumps 
of  a  good  Star  Daffodil  that  was  planted  three 
years  ago  so  that  a  good  batch  of  these  flowers 
would  be  close  at  hand  for  quick  cutting  will  not 
be  disturbed,  as  so  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  down 
the  ground  can  be  covered  with  some  summer- 
flowering  tender  plant  that  will  harmonise  well 
with  its  surroundings.  The  spaces  required  for 
those  things  at  present  in  the  cutting  stage  alluded 
to  above  will  be  required  chiefly  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  border,  and  the  necessary  room  will 
therefore  be  reserved.  Other  things,  however, 
adapted  for  present  planting  will  be  Spiraeas,  Irises, 
Funkias,  Hemerocallis,  Pyrethrums  in  vaiiety, 
speciali'ies  such  as  Gypsophila  paniculata,  two 
varieties  of  Sea  Lavender,  and  such  Starworts 
of  medium  height  as  acris,  Amellus  major,  and 
ericoides.  Any  varieties  possessing  decided  ram- 
blin<'  tendencies  in  the  matter  of  root  action  will 
be  excluded,  as  also  nearly  all  plants  with  similar 
characteristics,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  J^vpnnese 
Anemone.  Their  proper  place  is  in  sites  where 
they  can  have  a  wide  range  without  trespassing  on 
other  things.  There  is  not  such  a  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  the  back  clumps  of  the  border,  that  is,  to 
ensure  a  variety  of  colour,  although  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  taller  Starworts,  wiih  a  few  He- 
lianthu'^,  will  furnish  a  good  display.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  alternate  these  thirgs  with  earlier- 
flowering  subjects,  as  Delphiniums,  and  then  there 
will benolarge bare gapsforam  length  of  time  start- 
ing from  the  fir^t  display  of  flower.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  matter  for  consideration  in  all  planting  of 
herbaceous  things  where  the  general  effect  of  the 
border  and  a  lorg-sustained  display  of  flowers  are 
to  be  special  features.  A  mulching  from  a  heap 
of  rough  manure,  breaking  this  well  to  pieces  with 
the  fork  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  plants,  will 
complete  the  v/ork. 

EoTiDER  Carnations. —  That  the  good  work 
already  performed  in  the  way  of  popularising  these 
flowers  has  resulted  in  a  much  improvid  race  is 
well  known,  and  yet  intending  planters  to  whom 
they  are  a  comparative  novelty  may  well  be  warned 
against  accepting  many  varieties  that  are  put 
forward  in  some  catalogues  as  specially  good 
things,  instead  of  holding  fast  by  tried  sorts  that 
have  been  certified  to  in  The  Garden  pages  as 
possessing  all  the  necessary  q'lalifications  of  good 
border  varieties.  For  instance,  chatting  the  other 
day  with  an  acquaintance  who  had  recently  made 
a  Carnation  planting  I  said,  "  You  have  of  course 
included  such  representative  sorts  as  Countess  of 
Paris,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Ketton  Eose  and  Murillo 
that  cannot  be  beaten  in  their  respective  colours?" 
"No,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  so  far  as  Countess  is  con- 
cerned, I  was  informed  it  would  not  do  out  of 
doors,  and  for  the  others  I  have  decided  improve- 
ments on  them."  Now  the  vendor  in  this  case  could 
not  possibly  have  tried  Countess  of  Paris  outside 
or  he  would  ncit  have  made  such  an  assertion,  and 
as  for  the  improvements  on  my  old  favourites,  all 
I  can  say  is  when  they  are  at  their  best   next 


year,  may  I  be  there  to  see  and  note.  Besides 
Ferns  in  variety,  the  indispensable  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  the  trailing  Smilax,  anything  in  the 
way  of  greenery  is  acceptable  through  the  winter 
months  where  a  lot  of  cut  flowers  is  required,  and 
a  batch  of  scented-leaf  Pelargoniums  in  pots  is 
just  now  very  useful.  The  varieties  denticulatum 
majus  and  the  small  quercifolium  were  growing 
with  others  in  the  open,  and  were  carefully  lifted 
and  potted  before  the  appearance  of  frost.  With 
an  eye  to  increased  material  in  this  way  for 
another  summer,  an  occasional  plant  of  Tamarix 
gallica  may  fill  up  an  odd  corner  in  the  shrubbery  ; 
also  one  or  two  pieces  of  Taxodium  distichum. 
This  latter  may  be  kept  to  the  required  height  by 
the  use  of  the  knife,  and  makes  a  handsome  shrub- 
like tree  with  plenty  of  its  very  delicate  foliage 
always  available.  "    E.  BURRELL. 

Claremont. 


Dictamnus  giganteus.  — I  have  read  with 
interest  Mr.  J.  Wood's  note  on  this  plant.  I  believe 
the  Dictamnus  which  passes  under  this  name  is 


unhappy  one,  as  it  usually  is  when  applied 
to  flowers,  giving  generally  the  idea  of  un- 
gainliness,  but  the  plant  is  certainly  much  more 
robust  and  has  finer  flowers  than  D.  Fraxinella. 
Grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  D.  Fraxinella, 
D.  giganteus  is  considerably  taller  and  the  leaves 
are  much  broader ;  the  flowers  are  also  a  little 
lighter  in  colour  than  those  of  D.  Fraxinella.  Even 
in  the  seedling  stage  young  plants  of  D.  giganteus 
are  more  robust  than  are  those  of  the  ordinary 
Dittany.  They  require  good  treatment,  however, 
to  bring  them  to  a  flowering  size. — S.  Arnott, 
Rosedeiie,  Carseilwrn,  Dumfries. 


A  SELECTION  OF  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
I  SUBMIT  a  brief  descriptive  list  of  choice 
Michaelmas  Daisies  as  verified  by  the  recent 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Aster  Conference.  I 
employ  their  nomenclature,  and  it  may  be  seen 
that  this  short  enumeration  embraces  the  cream 
of  those  marked  by  the  committee  XXX.  Of 
course  the  more  distinct  types  or  species  are  not 


Names. 


Aiter  acris  dracunculoidea  

nanus  

Amellus  amelloides    

bessarabicus 

amethjstinus    

cordifolius  Diana 

el€gans    

diff U8U8  horizontalifl  

ericoides 

eraudifiorus  

isevis  Apollo 

Arcturus     

decorus    

Flora     

floribundus    

fnnuosissimus  

Juno     

Pygmalioa 

niultieorus 

NovBB  Angliae  pulchellus  . . 

praecox    

rnsi-us 

ruber    

Novi-Belgii  detsus 

Harpur  Crewe  

Janus  

John  Wood 

laevigatua    

ranxis  (syn.,  hybridus) 

Purity 

Robert  Park-^r 

panlculatus  W.  J.  Grant   .. 

ptdtmicoides 

punieeus  pulcherrimxis .... 

spectabilis 

Thomsoni   

Tradescanti    

umbellatus 

versicolor  (syn.,  discolor 
minor) 

versicolor  Antigone  (syn., 
discolor  mijor). 

versicolor  Tliemis  (syn., 
discolor)  

vinuneus    


slieeny  dark 
purple 


dark  puTple 

lilac-purple 

amethysi  ine- 

blue 

pile,  but  sheeny 

litac 

bi  ight  lilac 

brownish-red 

white 

blue-purple 

deep  li  ac 

rosy-li'ac 

pinky-lilac 

ricli  lilac 

losy-purple 

ro.sy-lilac 

rich  pi  irple 

bright  li  ac 

white 

deep  violet 

rich  purple 

pale  rose 

deep  rich  rose 

lilac-purple 

white,  rose- 

tioged 

white  to  rosy- 

purfjle 

white 

deep  rose 

rose 

white 

lilac-purple 

pale  mauve 

wbite 

lilac,  tinged 

white 

daik  blue-purple 

silvery-mauve 
white 

creamy  white 


white,  changing 
to  rose  and 
further  deepen- 
ing to  purple 


white 


Size. 


email 

to  2J  in. 
1  in. 
Email 


2  ia. 
IJin. 


1  to  li  in. 

IJin. 
1  to  1)  in 


IJ  to  2  in. 
2  in. 

lJto"2  in. 
1  to  1)  in 
1  to  2  in 

1  to  li  in. 


1  in. 

small 

)  to  2  in. 

li  to  2  in. 

medium 

6m^H 

liin. 

li  to  2  in. 

2  to  2^  in 
sm  11 


small 


Date  ok 
blooming. 


Sep. 

Sep.  to  Oct. 

Sep. 
A"g. 
Oct. 

Sep. 
Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug.  an!  Sep. 

Sep. 
Oct. 
Sep. 


K\\y.  and  Sep. 
Sep. 

Oct. 
Aug  and  Sep. 
Sep.  aud  Oct. 


Sep. 

Aug.  and  Sep. 

Sep.  and  Oct. 

Aug.  and  Sep. 

Sep. 

Aug.  and  Sep. 

Sep.  aud  Out. 

Sep. 

Aug.  to  Oct 

Sep.  and  Oct. 

Aug.  to  Oct. 

Aug.  to  Nov. 
Aug.  to  Oct. 

Aug  to  Sep. 


Sep. 


Habit 
and  stature. 


bushy  pmick-s, 

3  to  4  ft. 

bushy  pa  icles. 

1  to  li  ft. 

bushy,  2  ft. 

3  to'4  ft. 

erect,  very  bushy,  4  ft. 

erect,  very  bushy 

beads,  4  ft. 

horizout.illy  and 

densely  but-hy,  2  ft. 

bushy  janicles,  2^  ft. 

branthing,  2  ft. 
sparingly  biamhed, 

5  ft. 
sparingly  branched, 

4  ft. 

dense,  3J^  ft. 

free.  5  ft. 

sparingly  branched, 

4i  ft. 

slender,  4J  ft. 

bu^hy,  5  It. 

dense,  2  ft. 

one-sided,  branched, 

3  ft. 
robust,  4^  ft. 

„        SJ  ft. 
,,         5fr. 
4^  ft. 
very  bushy,  3  ft. 
sleude -,  branched, 

4  ft. 
slender,  branched, 

6  ft. 

fine  shrubby  habit, 

3  ft. 

densely  boshy, 

flowers  crowded,  2  ft. 

branching,   1  ft. 

robust,  5  ft. 

bushy.  5  ft. 

free  branching,  3j  ft. 

slender,  busby,  \\  ft. 

robust  aud  bushy,  5  ft. 

spreading,  2  ft. 

branching,  IJ  ft. 
profusely  branched, 

3  ft. 
Willow-Uke,  5  to  7  ft. 


twiggy,  6  to  IS  in. 


robust,  3J  ft. 

sprawling,  2  to  2J  ft. 
bufhy,  2\  ft. 


Remarks. 


effective. 

fine. 

one  of  the  best  blue?. 

elective. 

exceedingly  beautiful, 

new, 

most  useful. 

I  eit  and  pleasing. 

pretty, 
very  (food. 

fine, 
effictiv?. 


splendid, 
mosc  desirable. 

one  of  the  best. 

extr  niely  effective. 

very  desirable. 


splendid  b:>uquct 

mater  ill. 

most  pleasing. 

a  charming  rock  plant. 

fine, 
a  graceful  variety. 

a  silvery  b.auty. 

not^blf^  for  dt^ep  rich 

colour  of  heads. 

a  gem. 


beautiful  when  eetab- 
lihed    by    ditch  or 
pond-side, 
a  dainty  rockery 
subject. 


dressy, 
showy. 


also  known  as  D.  davuricus,  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  neither  name  appears  in  any  of  our 
British  books  of  reference.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  true  D.  giganteus,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  correct  name,  is  dibtinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary D.  Fraxinella.     The  name  of  giganteus  is  an 


so  designated  by  the  committee,  but  yet  amongst 
them  are  some  of  the  more  beautiful  varieties  of 
the  genus,  notably  acris,  graudiBorus,  pyrecseus, 
sibiricus,  spectabilis,  and  Thomsoni.  I  have 
slightly  varied  the  size  of  flowers,  stature  of 
plants,  and  period  uf  blooming  according  to  my  ex- 
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perienoe  of  the  plants  in  my  more  northern  York- 
shire climate  compared  with  Chiswick.  I  have 
overlooked  the  inclusion  of  the  fine  variety  Archer 
Hind. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
many  other  beautiful  varietie.s  of  Michaelmas  Dai- 
sies that,  so  far  as  the  Chiswick  committee's  pub- 
lications are  concerned,  have  not  yet  been  dealt 
with,  and  evidently  it  must  bo  so,  for  there  are  not 
only  old  varieties  that  have  long  been  hidden  in 
old  gardens  that  have  not  yet  been  brought  into 
general  notice,  but  in  many  places  where  the  spe- 
cies or  otherwise  in  fairly  Inrfju  collections  of  Asters 
are  grown,  new  forms  are  constantly  appearing  as 
seedlings.  These  we  must  have  whethtr  we  would 
or  no,  and  however  much  we  might  desire  finality 
of  nomenclature,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  i.e.,  if  we  are  to  go  on 
selecting  improved  forms  and  applying  to  such 
forms  some  designation  by  which  they  may  be 
commonly  recognised.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  KirJistall. 


LILIES  IN  1893. 


The  present  year  has,  generally  speaking,  not  been 
a  favourable  one  for  Lilies,  for  though  some  kinds 
have  done  fairly  well,  there  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  many  failures,  especially  where    the  soil  is 
light  ai  d  dry.     One  of  the   most  affected  by  the 
abnormal  weather  through  which  we  have  passed 
is  the  golden-rayed  Lily  (Lilium  auratum),  which 
in  many  gardens  has  failed  to  flower  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.     Its  troubles  commenced  early,  espe- 
cially where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  several  of 
the  plants  seemed  to  suffer  from  a  kind  of  sun- 
stroke.    Many  of  them  were  attacked  quite  early 
in  June,  at   which  time    the  sun  was   unusually 
powerful,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  the  upper  portion 
of  the  stem  which  was  affected.     This  was  at  once 
shown  by  the  leaves  becoming  yellower  than  usual, 
by  the  growth  being  arrested  and  the  top  portion 
of  the  stem  commencing  to  bend  over.     In  a  few 
days  some  of  the  leaves  would  drop,  and  frequently 
a  discoloured   stripe  would   make  its  appearance 
up   the   stem,  which   soon  commenced  to   decay 
Very  frequently  (he  upper  portion  would  show  all 
signs  of  being  stricken  with  this  disease,  while  the 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  stem  would  be  fresh  and 
active,  thus  showing  that  the  malady  originated  at 
the  top  and  did  not  travel  upwards  from  the  bulb. 
The  golden-rayed  Lily  is  eveiy  season  liable  to  be 
at'acked  in  this  manner,  but,  as  arule,  only  a  limited 
number  are  affected  ;  whereas,  this  year  I  have  seen 
large  quantities  and  under  different  conditions,  in 
all  of  which  the  percentage  of  flowers  was  very 
small  indeed.     The  vigorous  variety  platyphjllum, 
which  is  more  robust  in  constitution  than  the  or- 
dinary L.  auratum,  also  suffered  terribly  in  many 
cases;  while  those  two  choice  forms— rubrovitta- 
tum  and  Wittei  or  virginale — whose  bulbs  are  as 
sent  here  from  Japan  usually  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  the  type,  have  both  suffered  very  much,  espe- 
cially   the    white    one.     The    hard    dry    weather 
f  xperienced  during  the  spring  affected  the  early- 
flowering   Lilies  very  much,  and   the   erect,  cup- 
shaped  ones,  which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  very 
earliest,  in  many  cases  did  not  open  kindly.     Most 
of  these  are  varieties  either  of  L.  davuticum  or 
nmbellatum    and    L.  elej.'ans   or   Thunbergianum, 
this    last    being  less   in    stature  than    the  other. 
Again,    when    the    blooms    w^re    expanded     the 
weather  was  so  excessively  hot,  that  they  quickly 
charged  colour  and  the  peta's  dropped.     L.  nm- 
bellatum was  so  much  affected  by  the  excessive 
heat,  that  even  in  a  few  hours  the  petals  lost  their 
freshness  and  became  dull.  The  smaller  L.  elegans 
was  not  quite  so  much  affected,  except  the  variety 
lateritium  or  biligulatum,  which  lost  colour  directly 
after    expansion.      Some     specimens     of     Lilium 
odorum   flowered   grandly  with  me ;    whereas,  on 
the    other  hand,  two  or    three    appeared    to  be 
diseased  like  L.  auratum,  but  the  flower-stem  did 
not  totally  decay,  and  after  a  time  a  secondary 
stem  was  pushed  up,  which  in  each   case  flowered 
about  the   middle  of  August.     The  Klooms,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  massive  as  those  that  flowered  at 


the  proper  season.  L.  Browni  in  most  cases  bloomed 
well,  but  the  chocolate  coloured  exterior  was  less 
dark  than  usual,  hence  the  contrast  between  the 
ivory  white  of   the    inside    and   the    dark-tinted 
exterior  was  less  pronounced  than  it  mostly  is.  The 
Turk's-cap  Lilies  all  flowered  well,  especially  the 
very  dark-coloured  L.  dalmaticum.     The  flowers  of 
this  last  remain  in   perfection  a  long  time  and  do 
not  pale  when  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun.  Of  what  may  be  regarded  as  hardy  border 
Lilies,  two  of  the  oldest  are  L.  bulbiferum  and  the 
old  Orange  Lily  (L,  croceum).    They  are  both  great 
favourites  of  mine  and  are  especially  valuable  from 
the  fact  that  the  blooms  of  these  two  remain  in 
perfection  for   a  very   much   longer   period   than 
those  of  their   immediate    allies.     L.    bulbiferum 
blooms   about   the  same  time  as  L.  umbellatum, 
but  instead  of  the  flowers  being  gathered  together 
in  a  crowded  cluster,  as  they  are  in  this  last,  those 
of  L.  bulbiferum  are  disposed  in  more  of  a  pyra- 
midal-shaped  head.     The  flowers,   too,   are   of  a 
bright  orange-red,  and  aclump  of  it  forms  a  showy 
feature  in  the  garden  for  quite  double  the  time 
that  a  correspondirg  mass  of  L.  umbellatum  does, 
though  this  last  is  very  effective  when   first   ex- 
panded.    The  second  to  mention  for  the  persist- 
ence  of   its   blossoms  is  the  old  Orange  Lily  (L. 
croceum),  which   is   one   of  the   cheapest   of  all 
Lilies,  and  for  blooming  out  of  doors  one  of  the 
very  best.     A  clump  of  this  with  me  flowered  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July  despite  the 
trying  season.     I  have  never  had  so  poor  a  display 
of  L.  Szovitzianum,  even  established  bulbs  failicg 
to  flower  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     The  best   ex- 
amples of  this  Lily  that  have  come  ur;der  my  ob- 
servation (luring  the  present  jear  were  grown  in  a 
stiff   loamy  soil   in  a   rather   moist  spot.     Of  L. 
testaceum,   which    follows   closely  on  the   early- 
floweiing  Lilies,  I  have  seen  many  flne  examples, 
though    in   nearly   every    case    the    plants    were 
dwarfer  than  usual ;  indeed,  this  seems  character- 
istic of  all  Lilies,  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather. 
L.  longiflorum  in  its  different  forms  is  undoubtedly 
grown  to  a  greater  txtent  than  any  other  Lily, 
and  its  flowering  season  also  extends  ever  a  very 
lengthened   period,   for   I   saw   some    beautifully 
flowered   examples   of  the   variety   Harris!    quite 
early   in   February,   and    cut    haif-a-di  zen    good 
flowers  from  secondary  stems  in  the  open  ground 
as  late  as  October  5.     L.  Harrisi  is  so  generally 
grown  in  pots  for  flowering  under  glass,  that  its 
great  beauty  when  planted  out  of  doors  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked.     Still,  for  such  a  purpose   I  do  not 
consider  it  ihe  best  of  the  longiflorum  group,  as  my 
choice  would  be  the  Japanese  form,  which  by  some 
is    called    L.    longilionim    grandiflorum.      Large 
quantities  of  this  section  are  sent  here  from  Japan, 
but  the   forms   are   not   always   of    equal   merit, 
though  the  majority  consist   of  the  superior  type 
indicated   above.     As    a  rule   the   flowers  of  this 
differ   from   those   of    Harrisi    from    Bermuda   in 
the  tube  being  somewhat   broader  and  the   seg- 
ments not  so  much   reflexed,  but  these  are  only 
geographical  variations,  and  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  for  a  year  or  two  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from   the  other.     When   grown 
out  of  doors  the  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum  are  very 
dwarf  compared  with  their  height  under  glass,  and 
this  season  they  have  been   shorter   than   usual, 
while  another  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  blooms 
in  most  cases  opened  perfectly  ;  they  are  apt  if  the 
weather  is  wet  during  the  flowering  season  to  split 
in  the  tube,  and  this,  of  course,  destroys  a  good 
deal  of  their  beauty.     This  feature  I  have  noticed 
most  pronounced  when  heavy  rains  alternate  with 
hot  sunshine.     The  importations  of  the  Bermuda 
Lily  have  this  seascm  been  very  large,  and  they 
reached  here  in  good  condition. 

The  Tiger  Liliks  mostly  flowered  beauti- 
fully, but  as  might  be  expected  they  were  about 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Another  season's 
experience  of  them  has  only  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  by  far  the  best  form  is  the  variety  splendens 
or  Leouoldi.  Treading  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
Tiger  Lilies,  «e  have  the  different  members  of  the 
speciosum  group,  the  first  of  which  to  bloom  was 
the  variety  punctatnm,  after  that  the  forms  album. 


bulbs,  and  those  imported  from  Holland.  The 
very  dark  coloured  forms  titat  we  get  fr  m  Japan 
flower  earlier  after  a  season  in  this  country  than 
they  do  the  first  year.  In  this  latter  case  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  time  the  bulbs  reach  here  and  the 
condition  they  are  in  on  arrival.  These  two  points 
certainly  play  an  important  part  in  the  flowering 
season,  regarding  which  I  will  have  a  few  more 
words  to  say  in  dealing  with  L.  Henryi  and  L. 
sulphureum.  This  year  has  been  especially  favour- 
able for  the  development  of  the  blossoms  of  L. 
speciosum  in  the  open  ground,  as  the  fine  bright 
weather  experienced  during  the  flowering  period 
caused  the  blooms  to  open  cleanly  and  regu- 
larly, which  is  by  no  means  the  case  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  wet.  This  Lily  has  a  very 
good  constitution,  and  owing  principally  to  the 
numbers  sent  here  from  Japan  every  year  it  is  now 
much  commoner  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
So  generally  grown  is  it,  that  I  saw  good  flowering 
examples  of  it  on  a  costermonger's  barrow  in  the 
streets  of  London  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July. 
These  were,  however,  the  produce  of  Dutch  bulbs, 
and  not  the  Japanese  ones.  The  different  varie- 
ties of  L.  speciosum  have  also  been  very  fine  at 
Kew  and  at  the  Earl's  Court  exhibition,  while, 
associated  with  L.  longiflorum  and  L.  auratum, 
they  formed  a  very  showy  feature  at  the  large 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  In  no  Lily  has  the  earliness 
of  the  season  been  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
Neilgherry  Lily  (L.  neilgherrense),  of  which  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  we  had  flowering  examples  on  the 
1st  of  August,  and  whereas  the  latest  blooms  are 
in  some  seasons  nearly  as  late  as  Christmas,  they 
are  this  year  just  opening  now  (October  9). 

New  Lilies.— Of  Lilie^  that  must  be  regarded 
as  strictly  new,  that  is,  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  there  is,  I  think,  but  one  to  men- 
tion, though   there  are  several  rare  or  uncommon 
kinds  that  have  increased  their  reputation  during 
the  present  year.     Tlie   one  that  has  proved  to  be 
quite  new  is  that   first  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural   Society,   held   at  Chiswick  on 
July  11.     It  was  shown  by   Messrs.  Veitch   under 
the  name  of  L  Ukeyuri,  and  by  Messrs.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester,  as  L.  Alexandra.     Some  bulhs  of 
this  Lily  were  disposed  of  at  one  of  the  auction 
sales  last  spring,  and   were  then  spoken   of  as  a 
hybrid   between   L.   longiflorum   and   L.  auratum, 
but  Mr.  Baker,   of  Kew,   to  whom  the  flowcrirg 
examples  were  submitted,  regarded  it  as  a  variety 
of  L.  japonicum,  to  which  he  applied  the  varietal 
name  of  Alexandiai.     For  my  own   part,  however 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  hybrid  t  rigin,  ;  s  the 
different  examples  of  this   Lily  that  I   have  seen 
are   about  midway  between    its  reputed   parents, 
though  some  individuals  show  a  greater  leaning  to 
one  and  some  to  the  other.     The  Lily  in  qcesticn 
reaches  a  height  of  about  IS  inches,  the  stem  being 
stout,  erect  and  clothed  with   rather  pa'e   green 
leaves,  which  are  about  5  inches  or  6  inches  long 
and  three-quarters  of  an   inch  or  so  in  width,  but 
they  wideir  out  jr.st  at  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  stem. 
The   flowers  are  shorter  than  those  of  L.  longi- 
florum, and  less  shallow  than  in  L.  auratum,  though, 
as  indicated  above,  they  vary  somewhat.  The  colorr 
is  a  clear  white  shaded  at  the  base  of  the  flower 
both  inside  and  out   with   green.     The  fragrance 
resembles  that   of   L.    longiflorum.      Though    the 
height  of  most  of  the  specimens  seen  was  about 
IJ  feet,  it  is  probable  tl  at  with  increased  strength 
it  will  grow  taller-.     This  Lily  is  now  I  see  offered 
for  sale  by  most  of  our  leading  nurserymen,  ^rd  it 
is  more  than   probaV'le   that  a  good   many  will  be 
sent  here  from  Japan  during  Ihe  coming  winter. 

Lilies  of  recent  introduction,  though  not  exactly 
new,  are  a  very  interesting  class,  and  srme  of 
tliem  are  doubtless  come  to  stay.  A  very  promis- 
ing one  is  L.  Henryi.  This  Lily,  which  was 
illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  G.ar- 
DEN,  November  7,  1891,  first  flowered  under  glass 
at  Kew  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  and  the  following 
year  some  bulbs  of  it  were  there  planted  in  the 
open  pronnd.  They  have  proved  to  be  qu  te  hardy, 
and  continue  to  gain  vigour  each  succeetiing  year, 
so  that  this  season's  dispilay  of  bloom  h^s  been  a 


rubrum,  and  loseum,   both   from  English   grown    very  fine  one.     On  one  of  the  strongest  I  counted 
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no  less  than  thirty  flowers  and  unopened  buds, 
which  shows  at  least  that  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  growing  at  Kew  suit  it  well.  On  March 
22  of  the  present  year  some  bulbs  of  this  Lily  were 
offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
The  bulbs,  which  were  firm  and  in  good  condition, 
were  of  a  mahogany  colour,  and  not  much  unlike 
those  of  two  other  eastern  Lilies — L.  nepalense 
and  L.  sulpbureum.  The  bulbs  of  L.  Henryi,  though 
potted  directly  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  were 
some  time  before  they  started  into  growth,  and 
the  first  flower  did  not  open  till  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  last  bloom  on  the  Kew  plants  was  o^er. 
This  Lily  was  shown  in  pots  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  show  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
a  week  later  Mr.  Ware  showed  quite  a  group  at 
the  Westminster  Arjuarium  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Dahlia  and  early  Chrysanthemum  exhibition.  It 
is  I  see  for  the  present  winter  season  quoted  at 
from  one  and  a  half  guineas  to  two  guineas  each. 

L.  sulphureum  is  another  Lily  of  recent  intro- 
duction and  a  very  beautiful  one,  but  is,  I  think, 
more  adapted  for  culture  under  glass  than  in  the 
open  ground.  It  was  first  named  by  Mr.  Baker 
L.  Wallichianum  superbum,  but  that  gentleman 
afterwards  reconsidered  his  decision  and  bestowed 
upon  it  the  specific  title  of  sulphureum.  The 
large  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful rich  cream  tint  in  the  interior  on  e.xpansion, 
but  become  somewhat  paler  afterwards.  Judging 
by  some  specimens  of  this  L'ly  that  we  have  here 
it  should  take  rank  with  the  latest  blooming  kinds, 
but  this  feature  is  of  course  influenced  by  the  mode 
of  culture.  Thus,  the  first  time  it  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Low,  its  introducers,  was  on  June  25, 
1889,  then  a  couple  of  established  specimens  we 
have  here  were  this  year  out  of  bloom  by  the  end 
of  August,  but  a  dozen  plants  above  referred  to  are 
as  yet,  October  9,  only  in  the  bud  state,  and  will  in 
all  probability  not  open  for  another  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  They  are  from  a  late  importation,  hav- 
ing been  sold  on  April  21,  so  that  the  late  bloom- 
ing is  thus  accounted  for.  At  this  season,  however, 
they  will  be  even  more  useful  than  if  they  flowered 
during  the  month  of  August.  Lilium  nepalense, 
another  of  Messrs.  Low's  introductions  and  one  of 
the  most  distinct  Lilies  of  recent  years,  was  shown 
by  them  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing on  September  26  and  again  on  October  10. 
This  is  a  difficult  Lily  to  cultivate,  and  one  that  is 
always  likely  to  remain  scarce.  Freshly  imported 
bulbs  if  of  sufficient  strength  flower  without  difli- 
culty,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  there 
are  not  many  of  them  that  bloom  the  second  year, 
and  still  fewer  the  third.  It  is  such  a  beautiful 
and  distinct  Lily,  that  a  little  additional  pains 
may  well  be  taken  with  it.  L.  Lowi,  which  was 
shown  once  or  twice  last  season,  was  this  year 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  on  July  11.  It  is  a 
very  distinct  Lily,  but  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  so 
good  a  garden  plant  as  some  of  the  others.  It  is 
rather  a  slender  growing  species  with  narrow 
leaves,  while  the  blossoms  are  bell-shaped,  with  a 
somewhat  spreading  mouth.  They  are  about  3 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  colour  is  white  with 
just  a  suspicion  of  green.  The  three  inner  sfg- 
ments,  especially  on  the  basal  half,  are  densely 
spotted  with  crimson.  This  is  a  very  scarce  Lily, 
as  the  price  at  which  it  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Ware's 
catalogue  (twelve  guineas)  will  show.  L.  Grayi 
continues  to  gain  in  vigour,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
nearly  related  to  L.  canadense.  L.  Dalhansoni,  a 
very  pretty  and  extremely  interesting  hybrid  be- 
tween L.  dalmaticum  and  L.  Hansoni,  was  figured 
in  The  Garden  as  recently  as  September  16, 
and  accompanying  the  plant  was  a  valuable 
article  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Southborougb,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  the  raiser  not  only  of  this  Lily,  but  also  of 
the  justly  popular  Crinum  Powelli.  H.  P. 


Magnolia  pumila. — This  and  Magnolia  fus- 
cata  are  two  of  the  least  showy  of  all  the  Mag- 
nolia^i,  yet  as  a  set  off  their  blossoms  are  very 
fragrant — so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  single  bloom 
is  suffi'?ient  to  make  its  presence  noticeable 
throughout  a  good-sized  structure.  Small  plants 
of  both  are  producing  a  few  blossoms  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  though  M.  fuscata  rarely  flowers  at  this 


season.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  pumila  often  bears 
a  bloom  or  two  during  the  winter.  It  is  quite  a 
dwarf  -  growing    species,    reaching    a    height    of ', 

1  foot    to  18  inches,  but   the  ovate   leaves  are 
rather  large,  being  as  much  as  6  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  dark  glossy  green  on  the  upper  surface  I 
and  slightly  glaucous   beneath.     The   flowers  are  ! 

2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  of  an  ivory-white  t 
tinged  with  green.     The  flowers  do  not  last  more 
than  a  couple  of  days.     This  Magnolia  is  said  to  be 
a  native  of  Java,  but  it  will  succeed  well  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature. — H.  P. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  BANANA. 

M.\NY  grow  a  few   Musas  for  the  sub- tropical 
garden,  but  only  a  very  few  are  grown  for  fruit- 


those  of  M.  Cavendishi,  but  the  bunch  large 
and  somewhat  like  that  of  the  last-named 
variety  in  shape.  I  have  on  several  occasions 
tasted  this  variety,  and  the  flavour  is  excellent. 
As  regards  its  habit  of  growth,  I  am  unable 
to  speak,  not  having  seen  plants  growing,  but 
I  should  strongly  advise  its  culture  for  its  good 
flavour.  I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the 
flavour  of  a  home-grown  Banana,  which  is  rich, 
juicy  and  refreshing;  where.as  many  of  the 
imported  fruits  are  mealy  and  dry,  especially 
those  cut  before  the  fruit  is  full  sized.  I  am 
well  aware  there  are  serious  objections  to  the 
cultivation  of  Musas,  owing  to  their  large 
size  and  the  time  the  fruits  take  to  ripen,  but 
this  objection  does  not  hold  good  when  the 
plants  are  also  used  for  conservatory  decoration. 
When  a  house  is  devoted  to  their  culture,  much 
space  and  a  certain  amount  of  patience  are 
required.     Considerable    cost   as   regards    fuel 


A  fruiting  plant  of  Musa  Caveridiski. 


ing.  Having  of  late  been  questioned  as  to  the 
value  of  these  plants  for  fruiting,  I  would  state 
that  from  a  market  point  of  view  they  are  about 
the  last  fruits  which  would  pay  the  cultivator.  We 
must  not,  however,  look  at  it  from  a  monetary  point 
of  view,  but  as  a  means  of  providing  a  varied  des- 
sert for  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury.  One 
of  the  best  for  fruiting  is  M.  Cavendishi,  though 
I  have  several  others  on  trial.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  Musas,  and  they  differ  much 
in  size  of  fruit,  leaf,  and  bunch.  Some  of  the 
largest  growers  produce  small  fruits.  I  will  not 
go  at  length  into  varieties,  but  I  would  name 
one  that  appear,s  to  be  first  class.  This  is  of 
recent  introduction,  and  is  grown  by  Mr.  Fitt 
at  Panshanger  Garden.s,  Herts.  It  is  called  the 
Ladies'   Fingers,  the  pods  being  smaller  than 


has  to  be  incurred,  as  to  get  the  best  re.^ults, 
heat  is  one  of  the  chief  factors.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  drip  proof  roof  and 
plenty  of  piping.  I  do  not  mean  that 
Bananas  cannot  be  grown  in  an  ordinary 
house,  but  to  get  the  best  results  heat  is  in- 
dispensable. When  grown  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture abundance  of  moisture  must  be  given,  and 
if  there  is  a  constant  dripping  on  to  the  leaves, 
the  moisture  is  conveyed  down  the  midrib  into 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  causing  decay  and  total 
loss  of  plants  and  fruits. 

Few  plants  thrive  under  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  Musa.  I  have  been  asked  the  best  form  of 
house  to  grow  these  pl.ants  in.  I  would  advise 
a  span  rouf,  growing  a  tall  kind,  such  as  Para- 
disiaca  or    sapientum,  down    the  centre   and 
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Cavendishi  at  each  side,  with  a  walk  round  the 
two  tides  and  end  of  house  ;  if  a  lean-to,  the 
height  of  house  will  determine  the  variety  to 
plant,  as  Paradisiaca  and  sapicntum  grow  20 
feet  high,  thus  requiring  a  lot  of  head  room, 
and  Cavendishi  only  C  feet  to  7  feet.  A  walk 
around  the  sides  of  the  house  allows  of  head 
room  for  the  foliage,  and  a  .sido  staging  in  front 
of  the  light.s  is  u.seful  for  such  crops  as  Beans, 
Melons,  and  Cucumbers.  Beds  raised,  say, 
2  feet  above  the  ground  level  are  best,  as  this 
allows  of  better  drainage  and  checks  the 
roots.  The  latter  is  necessary  to  get  early  fruit 
and  to  rest  the  plants.  AVhen  beds  are  above 
the  ground  level  they  should  be  built  in 
sections,  allowing  a  certain  space  to  each 
plant.  I  would  also  prefer  the  hot-water  pipes 
running  between  the  beds  and  covered  over,  not 
directly  under  the  roots.  A  space  of  18  inches 
may  be  allowed  between  the  beds  for  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  in  addition  to  these,  two  flow 
and  return  pipes  will  be  required  along  the 
front  of  the  house.  This  will  give  ample  heat 
for  a  large  house  and  prevent  driving  the  fires 
too  hard,  as  it  is  false  economy  to  spare  the 
piping.  We  cannot  give  our  plants  a  house  as 
described  above,  as  our  structures  are  not 
modern.  We  have  a  front  row  of  the  dwarfer 
sorts  and  a  back  row  of  taller  kinds,  devoting 
two  large  bouses  to  the  fruiting  plants,  growing 
several  varieties  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the 
conservatories.  Musas  may  be  fruited  in  twelve 
months  if  done  well  and  large  suckers  planted. 
They  like  good  stout  loam  and  abundance  of  food. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  formed  we  surface-dress 
with  cow  man  ure  and  mix  Thomson's  Vine  manure 
in  the  compost.  Fish  manure  is  also  excellent. 
Mu.^as  are  equally  useful  for  pot  or  tub  culture 
if  fed  and  well  cared  for.  For  conservatory 
decoration  M.  Paradisiaca  and  M.  sapienturaare 
noble  plants  if  sufhoient  headroom  can  be  given 
them,  but  there  are  none  equal  to  Cavendishi 
for  fruiting  in  a  short  time.  This  last  variety 
requires  careful  management  in  winder,  as  if 
full  grown  and  the  house  too  moist,  the  fruit 
decays  in  the  stem  and  does  not  push  up  in  the 
spring.  It  also  requires  to  be  closer  to  the  light. 
I  do  not  think  the  flavour  of  this  variety  can  be 
compared  to  that  of  some,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
best  for  general  use  and  a  long  way  ahead  of 
imported  iruit.  The  temperature  during  growth 
is  from  70°  to  80^,  the  minimum  at  night  and  at 
this  season  when  the  plants  are  just  kept  mov- 
ing, GO''  to  70°  during  the  day  and  60"  to  65°  at 
night,  keeping  the  plants  as  dry  as  possible,  but 
not  to  check  slight  growth.  Moisture  in  the 
house  is  essential,  as  thrips  and  red  spider  soon 
cripple  the  plants  if  a  dry  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained. I  prefer  planting  in  the  early  spring, 
as  often  late-planted  Musas  are  sickly  growers 
and  fail  to  fruit  satisfactorily.  Rapid  growth  is 
essential  to  success.  Suckers  of  those  kinds 
named  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  to  get 
early  fruit  these  must  be  removed  as  they 
appear,  leaving  one  or  two  to  produce  plants  as 
soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  swell.  If  left  too 
long  they  often  prevent  the  fruit  forming. 
After  fruiting  the  old  stem  should  be  removed 
and  the  sucker  detached,  the  border  cleared  out 
and  filled  with  new  soil,  as  the  old  soil  will  not 
be  good  enough  for  the  young  plants.  Time  is 
often  saved  by  potting  up  suckers,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  take  the  place  of  the  fruiting  plants  as 
floon  as  the  fruit  is  cut.  G.  Wythes. 


best  varieties  for  bush  culture,  as  it  fruits  so  freely 
in  a  small  state,  and  is  also  of  neat  growth.  For 
shrubberies  it  is  one  of  the  very  best;  its  only 
drawback  is  that  birds  soon  pounce  upon  the 
fruits.  The  fruit  remains  on  the  tree  a  long  time 
after  it  is  ripe. — G.  W. 


The  Fairy  Crab.— The  fruit  of  this  is  some- 
what larger  than  that  of  other  kinds.  In  shape 
and  colour  it  resembles  a  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
i-pple,  being  nearly  as  large,  ot  a  beautiful  glowing 
•ed,  and  the  flavour  is  very  good.  The  trees  this 
season  were  loaded  with  fruit.    This  is  one  of  the 


PEACH  BUDS  DROPPING. 
Two  years  ago  I  built  a  small  Peach  house,  not 
heated,  and  planted  in  it  three  young  trees  and 
one  some  years  older  which  I  transplanted.  All 
were  planted  in  new  soil  from  a  pasture  field  with- 
out manure.  The  old  tree  gave  a  crop  both  last 
year  and  this.  The  other  trees  bloomed  splendidly 
this  spring,  and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
growing  strongly  and  covered  with  leaves  all  the 
season.  Some  of  the  tiowers  at  first  appeared  to 
set,  but  the  fruits  fell  off  one  by  one  till  only 
five  remained.  What  can  be  the  cause,  and  what 
remedy  would  you  advise  me  to  adopt  ? — James 
Sweeny. 

*,*  When  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  grow  very 
vigorously,  as  in  this  case,  the  majority  of  the 
tlower  buds  are  either  malformed  or  dropoff  pre- 
maturely. Unless  rootUfting  and  pruning  are 
resorted  to,  this  in  some  respects  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  may  go  on  for  four  years  or  longer, 
especially  if  the  top-growth  is  at  all  restricted. 
Allowing  the  young  growths  to  spread  considerably, 
the  best  placed  of  the  side  shoots  from  these  being 
also  laid  in  for  fruiting,  is  sometimes  a  sufficient 
outlet  for  the  exuberance  of  the  tree,  but  even  this 
is  of  no  avail  when  the  roots  have  free  access  to  a 
mass  of  good  fresh  soil.  In  the  case  now  before 
me  I  should  advise  root-lifting  and  pruning  being 
carried  out  at  once,  and  if  this  does  not  actually 
make  the  trees  much  more  productive  next  season, 
it  wiU  of  a  certainty  have  this  desired  result  in  the 
following  vear.  The  undermining  and  root-prun- 
ing ought  not  to  be  overdone,  or  to  the  extent  of 
badly  crippling  the  trees,  but  should  be  sufficiently 
thorough  to  admit  of  all  deep  running  roots  being 
reached  and  cut  through  by  way  of  a  preventive 
of  injuriously  deep  root  action.  A  trench  15  inches 
wide  and  to  the  full  depth  of  the  made  border 
should  be  opened  about  4  feet  from  the  stem  of 
each  tree,  the  soil  being  then  gradually  and  care- 
fully forked  away  from  the  roots  to  within  15 
inches  or  rather  less  of  the  stem,  this  reserved 
ball  of  soil  being  further  undermined  till  only  a 
pedestal  capable  of  supporting,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  trees  fastened  to  the  wires  overhead,  the 
mass  of  soil  and  roots.  All  deep  running  roots,  as 
before  hinted,  should  be  shortened  and  eventually 
brought  nearer  the  surface,  or  if  too  stiff  for  that, 
be  cut  cleanly  back.  If  it  is  found  that  the  trees 
have  sunk  considerably  since  being  planted,  or  to  the 
extent  of  burying  the  collars  3  inches  or  more 
below  the  surface,  take  this  opportunity  of  raising 
them  to  slightly  above  the  level,  thereby  anticipat- 
ing evils  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  contended 
with  sooner  or  later.  In  any  case  go  over  all  the 
roots  found,  cutting  out  all  that  are  badly  bruised 
and  lightly  shortening  the  rest,  making  an  upward 
cut  in  all  cases,  cleanly-made  wounds  healing 
much  more  surely  and  quickly  than  do  those  that 
are  jagged  and  broken.  Seeing  that  the  soil  is 
comparatively  fresh  and  good,  this  may  well  be 
used  again,  a  fairly  liberal  addition  of  burn-bake 
and  old  mortar  rubbish  being  made  with  very 
probable  advantage.  Relay  the  roots  thinly  and 
evenly  in  the  soil,  keeping  them  well  up  to  the 
surface,  as  they  will  not  be  long  before  they  strike 
downwards  again.  The  soil  should  be  made 
moderately  firm  by  trampling,  and  should  the  old 
ball  of  soil  and  roots  be  at  all  dry,  give  it  a  good 
watering  prior  to  finally  levelling  over  the  surface. 
The  older  tree  that  has  done  well  should  not  be 
interfered  with  at  present,  but  in  the  course  of 
another  year  or  two  may  be  all  the  better  for 
having  its  roots  lifted,  lightly  pruned,  and  a  little 
fresh  loamy  compost  given.— W.  I. 


able  warmth— Friday,  when  the  shade  temperature 
rose  to  56".  On  ttie  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  8°  of  frost.  Since  the  early 
pnrt  of  the  month  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at 
2  feet  deep  has  fallen  G",  and  at  1  foot  deep  8°. 
During  the  six  days  ending  Sunday  rather  more 
than  1,}  inches  of  rain  and  melted  snow  were 
measured.  On  Sunday  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  to  the  average  depth  of  2  inches, 
but  before  the  evening  of  that  day  the  greater 
part  had  been  melted  by  rain.  Throughout  Satur- 
day evening  and  night  the  wind  continued  very 
high,  the  average  velocity  for  the  twelve  hours 
ending  5  a.m.  on  Sunday  amounting  to  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  direction  N.W.  At  times  the  in- 
dividual gusts  reached  the  force  of  a  gale.  During 
the  last  nine  days  only  about  five  hours  of  clear 
sunshine  have  been  altogether  recorded. — E.  M., 
lierkhamsted. 


Orchids. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.- Another  cold 
week.    There  was,  however,  one  day  of  nnseason- 


ANGR^CUM  CAU  DATUM  AND  A. 
CHAILLUANUM. 

I  KECENTLY  received  a  flower  of  A.  caudatum 
from  a  friend  in  Scotland.  I  think  it  is  the 
only  time  that  I  ever  had  a  bloom  of  this 
species  sent  to  me.  I  used  to  grow  it  some 
forty  years  ago.  The  same  friend  also  sent  rae 
some  months  ago  A.  Chailluanum  for  a  name, 
and  I  then  promised  I  would  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  this,  and  as  the  plants  are  both 
natives  of  Western  Africa,  I  will  refer  to  both. 
A.  caudatum  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges  from  Sierra  Leone,  in  West  Africa, 
in  1832,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  it  was 
grown  in  many  collections,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  rather  rare.  I  hope  when  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  becomes  more  opened  up 
this  plant  may  again  be  introduced,  and  that  it 
may  become  more  generally  grown.  Bater,  when 
attached  to  Dr.  Barker's  Niger  expedition,  sent 
home  many  species,  but  all  small  and  incon- 
spicuous kinds.  Gustav  Mann  found  the  fine 
plant  known  as  A.  Chailluanum  on  the  Nun 
River.  The  plants  sent  by  M.  Chaillu  from 
the  river  Gaboon  flowered  first  in  the  country, 
and  were  named  in  compliment  to  their  finder. 
This  proves  that  we  have  two  very  fine  species 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  so  that  we  may 
yet  hope  to  fiud  some  others.  Whether  the 
species  with  coloured  flowers  which  rumour  re- 
cords is  to  be  found  in  this  district  exists  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  This  last-named  plant 
was  called  A.  arcuatum  by  Lindley  from 
Mann's  dried  specimens,  but  when  the  plant 
flowered  in  this  country  it  was  found  to  be 
abundantly  distinct  from  the  South  African 
plant  A.  arcuatum. 

A.  CAUDATUM  is  a  plant  with  an  erect  stem> 
having  numerous  distichous  leaves,  each  about  9 
inches  long  and  about  1  inch  broad.  The  spike  is 
axillary  and  pendent,  bearing  from  three  to  eight 
or  more  large  flowers,  having  a  spur  measuring 
about  9  inches  in  length.  The  sepals  and  petals, 
which  are  spreading  and  nearly  equal,  are  oUve- 
green,  and  the  large  clawed  lip  is  pure  white,  ser- 
rated at  the  edges. 

A.  CuAiLLUAKUM  is  a  far  prettier  plant,  having 
a  similar  habit  of  growth,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
rich  deep  green.  The  spike  is  drooping,  bearing 
many  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  having  a  spur 
to  the  lip,  which  is  straight  and  about  6  inches  in 
length. 

These  two  fine  plants,  coming  from  one  of  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  world  and  one  of  the  very 
dampest,  require  to  be  grown  in  the  warmest 
house  we  have.  They  also  like  abundance 
of  moisture  in  the  air  all  the  year  round,  al- 
though much  less  is  necessary  through  the  dull 
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months  of  winter  than  in  the  summer  months. 
The  pots  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  grown 
should  be  well  drained,  for  the  plants  like  a 
good  supply  of  water  to  their  roots  through  the 
growing  season  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
none  is  allowed  to  lie  about  them  in  a  stagnant 
condition.  Sweet  and  clean  Sphagnum  Moss  is 
all  they  require  to  be  potted  in,  and  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  stale  or  rotten.  These 
plants  do  not  like  full  sunshine,  so  that  if  they 
are  grown  in  hanging  baskets  with  a  good  ex- 
posure to  the  light,  a  thin  shading  should 
always  be  in  readiness  to  put  over  them  during 
the  hottest  and  brightest  part  of  the  day.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  I  have  found  them  thrive 
well  with  the  temperature  never  below  C5^,  but 
in  the  summer  the  glass  may  rise  to  any  height, 
provided  there  is  ample  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


a  cooler  house.  As  soon  as  potted,  water  must  be 
applied  cautiously  for  some  little  time.  Some 
people  give  them  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  the  lasthalf  of  the  growine  season,  but  I  do 
not  like  thi.«,  and  if  It  is  practised  for  several  years 
the  bulbs  will  be  weakened,  and  in  the  end  probably 
die.— W.  H. 


Cattleya  labiata. — Some  very  fine  coloured 
flowers  of  this  species  come  to  hand  from  Mr.  R.  B. 
White,  of  Arddarrocli,  and  he  tells  me  tbat  he  has 
about  130  blooms  now  open.  Among  the  Cattloyas 
cent  is  a  light  coloured  variety,  which  is  white  saving 
the  front  lobe  of  (he  lip,  which  is  rosy  purple.  This  is 
the  form  known  as  C.  labiata  Sanderae.  This,  although 
rare,  appears  to  be  cropping  up  in  sundry  places,  a,nd 
I  congratulate  Mr.  White  in  having  one  among  his  line 
lot  of  Cattleyas.— W.  H.  G. 

Angrsecum  eburneum. — "J.  D."  sends  me  a 
flower  asking  if  it  is  not  A.  snperbum.  All  the 
plants  I  have  seen  in  cultivation  under  the  name 
of  snperbum  have  proved  to  be  A.  eburneum,  and 
I  cannot  see  the  slightest  difference  in  your  flower. 
The  plant  is  a  very  bold  grower — in  fact  quite  a 
piant  among  Orchids.  A.  eburneum  virens,  which 
I  used  to  grow,  but  have  not  now  seen  for  a  long 
time,  is  nearly  as  large  in  its  growth;  the  foliage  is 
of  a  deep  green,  but  the  flowers  are,  however, 
much  smaller,  and  the  ivory-white  lip  is  tinted 
with  pale  green.— W.  H.  G. 

Orchid  flowers  from  Cheltenham.— Mr. 
Cypher,  of  the  Queen's  Road  Nursery,  sends  me  some 
choice  flowers.  First  is  a  fine  bloom  of  Cattleya 
aurea,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  lemon,  the  lip  marked  in  front 
with  deep  crimson-magenta,  the  side  lobes  heavily 
streaked  with  the  same  rich  colour  upon  a  yellow 
ground.  A  flower  of  the  splendid  form  of  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  called  punctatum  violaceum,  with 
its  massive  dorsal  sepal  broadly  bordered  with 
pearly  white,  and  which  was  figrrrtd  in  The 
Garden,  XXI.,  t.  444 ;  a  distinct  form  of  C.  in- 
signe, very  prettily  marked,  but  far  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  one  already  named  ;  a  twin-flowered 
peduncle  of  C.  Spicerianum  ;  a  magnificent  form 
of  that  fine  old  hybrid  C.  Arthnrianum,  large, 
and  well  coloured,  and  also  a  very  good  form  of 
C.  polystigmaticum,  a  cross  between  C.  venustum 
and  C.  Spicerianum,  and  which  has  the  dorsal 
sepal  quite  like  the  last  named,  the  petals  broad, 
tipped  with  purple  with  numerous  dotted  lines  of 
black,  and  the  lip  as  in  C.  venustum,  were  also 
included.  Nice  forms  of  C.  Sedeni  candidulum, 
C.  cardinale,  and  flowers  of  Dendrobium  album, 
the  finest  that  I  have  seen,  were  also  sent. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Calanthe  "Veitchi. — This  hybrid,  raised  by 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  close  upon  forty  years  ago, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  winter-blooming  Orchids 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  A  fine  spike  of 
this  in  full  beauty  is  now  to  hand  from  "T.  H." 
The  spike  bears  thirty-eight  flowers;  some  of 
the  upper  ones  are  buds  only  yet  and  not  open, 
whilst  some  of  the  lower  ones  have  dropped 
off.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  carmine  with  a 
pure  white  eye.  These  plants  are  usually  deciduous, 
but  sometimes  some  of  the  leaves  do  remain  until 
after  the  flowers  are  past  ;  this,  however,  does  not 
add  by  any  means  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  dry  the  bulbs  before 
flowering  sufticiently  to  cause  all  the  leaves  to  fall 
away,  and  if  they  have  not  all  fallen  they  should 
be  cut  away.  The  plants  like  a  shoit  rest  after 
flowering,  and  may  be  stored  away  upon  a  shelf  in 


ORCHIDS  AT  EAST  SHEEN. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  Orchids  in  the 
west  of  London  is  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  the 
residence  of  Mr  Wigan.  The  plants  comprise  many 
rare  species  and  varieties.  When  there  a  few  days 
ago  we  made  note  of  several  interesting  things  in 
flower,  but,  as  in  other  places  near  the  metropolis, 
fogs  are  injurious,  especially  to  the  Phala:nopsids, 
which  are  quickly  spoilt. 

In  various  houses  Cypripedinms  were  blooming 
freely,  and  a  fine  mass  of  C.  iui-igne  in  variety  was 
brightening  a  grotto-like  ferrcry,  quite  cool,  the 
large  specimens  arranged  with  Ferns  and  other 
fine-foliaged  plants.  C.  insigne  varies  greatly  and 
pleasingly  in  colour,  some  of  the  better  forms  we 
noticed  being  albo-marginatum,  Chanlini,  Manlei, 
and  punctatum  violaceum,  but  really  the  difference 
between  many  of  them  is  one  of  degree  only. 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  and  C.  giganteum  were 
also  showing  many  sturdy  spikes.  They  are  in  the 
same  cool  structure,  heated  just  sufliciently,  we 
should  say,  to  keep  out  frost,  but  under  such  con- 
ditions they  thrive  to  perfection.  The  raost^  in- 
teresting Orchid  in  beauty  now  is  Barkeria  Lind- 
leyana,  a  lovely  thing,  which  many  seem  to  find 
diflicult  to  grow  well.  A  small  space  between 
two  houses  is  allotted  a  group  of  specimens,  pro- 
viding a  warm  moist  corner.  The  plants  are  in 
small  paus,  suspended  not  far  from  the  glass,  and 
are  a  mass  of  roots,  tall  slender  spikes  being  pro- 
duced in  profusion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  Orchids,  and  the  flowers  are  varied  and  rich  in 
colour,  but  usually  of  a  warm  rose-purple,  deepening: 
in  the  lip.  This  position  is  very  warm,  and  all 
through  the  la^t  hot  summer,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  light  shading,  no  protection  whatever 
from  the  sun's  rays  has  been  afforded.  The  result 
is  examples  furnished  with  an  abundance  of  the 
long  white  roots,  and  we  may  say  to  those  who 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  growing  it  that  plenty 
of  water  is  given  during  the  growing  sea.son,  but 
from  now  to  March  only  sufficient  to  keep  the  bulbs 
from  shrivelling.  That  troublesome  genus  to  grow 
well,  the  Phala3nopsis,  is  in  excellent  condition, 
and  one  house  is  practically  devoted  to  it.  Phala;- 
nopsis  amabilis,  P.  Schilleriana,  represented  by 
many  fine  plants  pushing  up  sturdy  spikes,  P. 
Stuartiana,  P.  Aphrodite  var.  casta,  P.  A.  leucor- 
rhoda,  and  P.  speciosa  Imperatrix,  besides  many 
others,  were  of  note.  Of  the  last  mentioned,  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  the  country,  is  here,  and  when 
at  Clare  Lawn  last  year  it  was  in  full  bloom.  We 
remember  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  May  21,  1891,  Mr.  Young  showed 
it,  the  plant  bearing  a  spike  of  eight  flowers.  P. 
casta  is  an  interesting  supposed  hybrid  between  P. 
Aphrodite  and  P.  Schilleriana.  As  regards  leaf- 
age, one  sees  a  resemblance  to  Aphrodite,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  white,  crimson  dots  appearing  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  set  off  with  a  suffusion^  of  yellow. 

In  this  house  is  blooming  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  Cypripedinms,  whether  hybrid  or  other- 
wise. This  is  C.  Niobe,  of  which  a  coloured  plate 
was  given  in  The  Garden,  May  2.3, 1891.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
hybrid  Lady's  Slipper  that  has  appeared,  having 
first  flowered  in  the  year  1889,  when  it  was  exhi- 
bited and  at  once  given  a  first-class  certificate  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting.  A  very 
good  form  of  C.  Harrisianum, — and  there  are  few 
finer  kinds,— also  C.  Haynaldianum,  a  species  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  very  attractive  when 
represented  by  a  good  variety,  as  here,  were  in 
flower.  A  batch  of  C.  barbatum,  a  very  useful 
species,  was  planted  out  and  succeeding  remark- 
ably well.  We  noticed  the  beauty  of  splendid 
masses  of  C,  Lawrenceanum.  Even  when  out  of 
bloom  this  is  \ery  beautifid  for  the  fiue  and  dis- 
tinct variegation  of  the  foliage. 


The  Cattleya  and  Lselia  house  is  a  large  struc- 
ture and  crowded  with  good  species  and  vafieties. 
L.  anceps  was  in  bloom,  and  in  a  large  collection 
one  gets  fine  shades  of  colour,  the  flowers  of  one 
form  being  remarkably  rich,  especially  the  lip — 
mtense  crimson-purple,  with  rose-purple  sepals  and 
petals.  L.  autumnalis  was  of  note,  and  its  beauti- 
ful variety  alba  pushing  up  spikes.  Amongst 
Cattleyas,  C.  Warocqneana  was  noteworthy,  and 
very  bright  in  this  house  were  masses  of  Pleione 
Wallichiana,  a  lovely  species  at  this  time  of  year 
and  grown  here  very  successfully,  the  plants,  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention,  being  potted  every  year. 
This  Pleione  should  be  grown  largely,  and  nothing 
is  brighter  in  the  Orchid  house  at  this  season  and 
the  flowers  do  not  lose  much  by  the  absence  of 
leaves,  as  they  smother  the  pan.  They  are  indivi- 
dually of  good  size,  useful  to  cut  for  a  button-hole 
or  decoration  and  rose  in  colour.  It  is  strange  that 
the  Pleiones  are  not  made  more  of  in  gardens, 
being  free,  showy  and  not  difficult  to  grow. 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  was  bright,  the  flowers 
varying  from  intense  scarlet  to  paler  shades. 

In  another  house  the  fine  oldPhaius  grandifolius 
is  sending  up  several  of  its  strong  spikes.  It  is  a 
splendid  evergreen  species  and  is  in  beauty  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Orchids 
that  do  not  suffer  greatly  when  used  for  decoration, 
and  the  bold  brown  and  white  flowers  last  long  in 
beauty.  Hard  by  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  was 
flowering  freely,  and  in  spite  of  many  nevv  hybrids 
and  species,  this  vigorous  and  free-blooming  kind 
remains  one  of  the  most  useful.  A  very  interest- 
ing Orchid  is  Arundina  bambussefolia,  a  native  of 
India  and  Burmah  and  a  Sobralia-like  plant  of 
much  interest.  The  flowers  are  pleasing  in  colour, 
the  sepals  and  petals  soft  rose-pink  and  the  lip 
rich  purple,  whilst  the  habit  of  growth  is  exceed- 
ingly graceful.  It  is  worth  growing  almost  for  this 
alone. 

Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  Masdevallias,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  good  collection,  Restrepias, 
Cirrhopetalums,  and  similar  genera.  If  not  so 
useful  as  Cattleyas  and  such  like,  they  are  quaint 
and  in  many  cases  beautiful.  Amongst  the  Masde- 
vallias most  conspicuous  was  M.  tovarensis,  a  re- 
markably useful  Orchid,  the  plants  when  in  full 
bloom  being  of  great  use  in  choice  decorations, 
and  the  flowers  individu.ally  pleasing  when  cut. 
It  should  be  grown  by  all  amateurs,  and  is  not 
difficult  to  manage.  M.  bella  and  M.  rosea  were 
flowering  freely.  An  interesting  Orchid  is  Restre- 
pia  antennifera,  an  elegant  species  none  too  often 
seen.  The  flowers  are  curious  in  form  and  beauti- 
fully coloured.  Amongst  Coelogynes,  splendid 
masses  of  C.  cristata  in  variety  promise  well,  and 
a  pleasing  species  in  bloom  is  C.  barbata,  the 
flowers  very  attractive  in  colour,  sepals  and  petals 
white,  the  lip  rich  brown.  Lycastes  of  many  kinds 
will  soon  be  in  beauty,  L.  Skinneri  and  its  variety 
alba  showing  sturdy  spikes,  and  L.  plana  is  in 
bloom.  Its  flowers  are  quiet  in  colour,  but  pleasing. 
A  very  pretty  and  sweetly-scented  Oncidium  in 
bloom  was  0.  cheirophorum.  It  is  very  free,  and 
the  small  yellow  flowers  make  a  bright  show,  last- 
ing a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  Later  on 
Dendrobiums  will  be  a  feature  of  interest,  D. 
Wardianum  in  particular.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


very 
It  is 


Oncidium  cuciiUatum  (IF.  11  .j.-'The  (lowers 
you  send  are  all  varieties  of  this  species.     M.iiiy  people 
confound  this  and  O.  Phalcenopsis.     No.  3  is  i 
fine  variety,  the  lip  of  a  rich  deep  plum  colour, 
quite  an  alpine  plant. — W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogyne  cristata.  —  "Auon"  says  that 
"nearly  every  year  some  of  the  flower-spikcs  damp 
off"  I  suppose  this  is  brought  about  through  too 
gr.'at  an  amoimt  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Try  them  m 
a  house  with  less  moisture,  but  do  not  subject  them 
to  a  dry  atmosphere  or  the  spikes  may  shrivel  up.— 
W.  G. 

Laelia  Dormaniana  (U.  11'.).— This  is  about 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  any  difference  m  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  this.  In  the  flowers  sent  the 
frnut  lobe  of  the  lip  is  of  a  rich  rose  colour  instead  ot 
the   usual  purpUsh  crimson,  which  gives  it  a  quite 
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different  appearance.  It  is  worth  preserving,  and  you 
ehould  mark  it  to  see  if  it  comes  of  the  same  colour 
next  season. — W. 

Sophronitia  grandiflora. — I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
varieties  of  this  tloiver  si^nt  me  with  no  senJer's  name. 
They  are  c.xL•t'L'Jin^'ly  hright  and  of  cood  size,  but  they 
are  not  bo  ]a,rnii  as  those  of  the  variety  that  I  saw  upon 
several  occasions  in  the  hite  Mr.  Southgate's  culhTlinri 
when  it  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Salter.  They 
have  the  same  round  appearance,  only  varying  in  col- 
0U1-. — H.  G. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  rubella  (0.  T.  S.).— This 
appears  to  be  tlio  variety  you  send.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  it  lilonm  so  late,  nor  do  I  "recollect 
seeing  such  a  small  (lower.  I  should  think  it  was 
from  a  very  small  jilaiit  and  one  that  had  been  starved. 
It  is  about  the  brightest  coloured  form  that  has  come 
under  my  notice,  being  of  a  deep  rich  rose  colour. — G. 
^  Masdevallia  macrura. — John  Ebden  asks  if 

he  should  put  tins  plant  into  warmer  quarters  for 
the  winter  months."  To  this  I  should  answer  no. 
You  may  move  it  to  the  warm  end  of  the  Odonto- 
glossam  house,  but  warmer  than  this  I  should  not 
]<eep  it.  This  plant  grows  at  6000  feet  and  7000  feet 
elevation  in  the  same  country  as  the  Odoutoglossums 
and  succeeds  well  under  the  same  treatment. — W.  G. 

Masillaria  venusta  {J.  Hitl).— This  appears  to 
be  your  plant.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  M. 
grandiflora,  with  which  you  have  confounded  it,  by 
having  always  a  nodding  flower  instfad  of  an  erect 
one  ;  the  segments  are  also  more  pointed.  This  is  a 
plant  that  succeeds  well  grown  in  the  cold  house  with 
the  Odoutoglossums,  and  I  have  had  it  bloom  twice  a 
year  in  such  a  place.     It  likes  plenty  of  shade.— W. 

Spathoglottis  (C.  Hen™).— These  plants  now 
should  have  lost  their  leaves  and  be  dormant.  During 
this  time  the  soil  should  be  kept  nearly  dry  and  the 
plants  be  removed  to  quite  a  cool  house  and  the  soil 
kept  in  a  nice  friable  condition,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  resting  the  corms  better  than  keeping  them 
dry  and  in  the  heat  of  the  East  Indian  house,  into 
which  they  may  be  moved  when  they  again  start  into 
growth.— W.  H.  0. 

Dendrobium  nobile  (J.  S.).— Your  flowers  re- 
present ordinary  varieties  of  this  old  species,  and  I 
should  have  thought  they  had  been  produced  by  newly- 
imported  plants  if  you  had  not  told  me  otherwise.  You 
say  these  four  or  five  plants  have  for  several  years  pro- 
duced their  dowers  at  this  season.  The  flowers  now 
will  be  a  great  acquisition,  making  a  nice  variety 
whether  for  cutting  or  tor  general  purposes  of  decora- 
tion. I  should  value  the  plants  much  and  try  to  work 
up  a  stock  of  them. — W.  H.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  LARGELY  attended  and  very  interesting  meeting 
of  the  fioral  committee  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  G. 
Gordon  occupying  the  chair.  The  November  floral 
meetings  are  usually  busy  ones,  but  this  year  the 
number  and  character  of  the  exhibits  have  been 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  committee  should  not  meet  weekly  in  the  hei^'ht 
of  the  season  instead  of  fortnightly,  as  hitherto. 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  was  awarded  the 
society's  silver  medal  for  a  collection  of  new  varie- 
ties, which  contained  some  very  meritorious 
flowers  of  his  own  raising,  besides  some  high-class 
American  novelties.  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  of  Gren- 
oble, staged  twenty-four  of  his  new  .seedling  varie- 
ties of  the  present  year,  and  a  remarkably  fine  lot 
they  were.  He  certainly  seems  determined  to 
maintain  the  high  position  amongst  Chrysanthe- 
mum raisers  which  he  has  already  attained,  and 
the  committee  thought  so  highly  of  his  exhibit,  as 
to  award  him  a  silver  medal  for  the  collection. 
M.  Calvat  may  be  congratulated  on  being  the 
recipient  of  an  award  which  no  other  French  ex- 
hibitor at  this  society  has  yet  succeeded  in  gaining, 
and  which  is  a  far  more  diflicult  one  to  obtain 
than  in  his  own  country,  where  medals  are  usually 
distributed  in  the  same  way  as  money  prizes  are  in 
this  country. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  sent  some 
fine  examples  of  cultural  skill,  but  many  of  the  I 


flowers  were  already  known  to  the  committee  ;  a 
bronze  medal  was  therefore  deemed  a  suitable 
recompense  in  their  case.  Before  referring  to  the 
certificates  and  commendations  granted,  it  is  need- 
ful to  point  out  to  intending  exhibitors  that  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  excellence  must  be  arrived  at 
before  any  new  varieties  are  sent  to  the  committee 
for  certificates.  A  variety  must  not  only  be  new, 
but  must  be  staged  in  presentable  form  ;  other- 
wise it  is  sure  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  time  of 
the  committee,  which  can  ill  be  spared,  is  wasted. 
Several  remarks  were  made  on  this  subject  by  men 
whose  time  is  valuable  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  following  were  awarded  first-class  certifi- 
cates:— 

William  Tunnington. — A  very  large,  perfectly 
formed  incurved  variety  of  the  true  type ;  the 
florets  are  very  regularly  disposed  and  are  of  a 
deep  golden  bronze,  with  crimson  interior.  Shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Mrs.  T.  Dennb. — A  strikingly  effective  large 
Japanese  incurved  bloom,  with  very  long  ro.sy 
purple  florets  ;  the  reverse  is  very  little  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  inside  of  the  florets.  This,  too, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Pbincb  du  Bois. — A  big  yellow  Japanese.  It 
has  narrow  curly  florets,  the  bloom  is  heavily  built 
and  of  very  globular  form.  Also  from  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Golden  Gate. — This  is  a  Japanese  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  It  is  a  large  spreading  flower  of  a  deep 
rich  bronze-yellow,  with  very  long  florets.  Shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Cecil  Ray. — An  English-raised  flower  of  the 
Japanese  type ;  long,  flat  florets  of  good  width, 
colour  a  clear  rich  yellow.  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  the 
exhibitor  of  this. 

Mme.  Caunot.— One  of  the  largest  Japanese 
in  existence,  a  very  full  flower  of  the  purest  white 
with  fine  curly  florets  slightly  grooved.  Raised  by 
M.  Ernest  Calvat,  who  also  exhibited  it. 

Profbssou  Lackman. — Another  French  seedling 
of  the  Japanese  section.  The  petals  incurve  rather 
boldly  and  are  of  good  breadth,  the  colour  inside 
being  purple-amaranth  with  a  rosy  reverse.  M. 
Calvat  was  the  exhibitor. 

Several  good  blooms  were  commended,  and  chief 
among  them  were  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  a  Japanese 
of  a  beautiful  tone  of  rosy  amaranth,  with  large 
incurved  florets,  and  President  Leon  Say,  a  large 
Japanese  of  chestnut-bronze  with  a  golden  reverse, 
both  of  which  also  came  from  M.  Calvat.  Niveum, 
an  American  white  Japanese,  C.  L.  Jamieson,  a 
bright  crimson  one,  both  from  Mr.  Owen,  also 
received  commendations.  M.  P.  Martignac,  a 
pretty  yellow  incurved,  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
was  treated  in  the  same  way.  There  were  some 
other  good  flowers  worthy  of  mention,  such  as 
Richard  Dean,  a  large  Japanese,  crimson  and 
gold  ;  Celtic,  an  Anemone  of  very  fine  shape,  a 
self-coloured  chocolate-rose  which  the  committee 
desired  to  see  again.  Colonel  J.  C.  Bourne,  a  deep 
rosy  wine-coloured  Jap.anese  with  fine  spreading 
florets,  was  well  received,  as  was  Mr.  E.  Whittle,  a 
large,  pale  blush  flower  of  the  same  type. 

An  ingenious  tube  for  staging  three  exhibition 
pompons  was  shown  by  Mr.  Rowbottom,  and 
highly  commended.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  organ  gallery,  and,  as  is  only  too  often  unfor- 
tunately the  case,  the  light  was  so  bad  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  a  most  diflS- 
cult  matter  to  distinguish  the  colours. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  general  commit- 
tee of  this  society  met  at  Anderton's  Hotel.  Mr.  R. 
Ballantine,  who  occupied  the  chair,  announced 
that  the  recent  show  had  proved  to  be  an  unqnali- 
fled  success  in  every  respect,  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  blooms  staged  and  the  attendance  of  the 
public  during  the  three  d.ays  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  arbitration  committee  having  awarded 
to  certain  exhibitors  at  that  show  silver-gilt, 
silver,  and  bronze  medal.'',  the  same  were  con- 
firmed. Mr.  K.  Dean,  the  secretary,  reported  on 
the  financial  position,  by  which  it  appears  that  in- 
come to  the  extent  of  £525  has  been  received  to 
date,  the  principal  items  being  members'  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  and  affiliated  societies'  fees. 
During  the  cnsuintr  year  it  is  proposed  to  hold  four 
shows    corresponding  with  those   held  in    1893. 


Some  remarks  were  made  concerning  a  new  home 
for  the  society,  but  the  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  Aquarium  Company,  be.-ides  providing  £27.'> 
towards  the  prize  list  this  year,  also  supplied  all 
the  tables,  the  bills  and  bill  posting,  and  ailvertised 
the  shows  in  the  daily  press,  and  he  thought  it  was_ 
not  pos.sible  to  obtain  better  terms  anywhere  else 
and  he  did  not  know  of  any  building  in  London 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Cannell  referred 
to  a  show  held  over  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  and  deprecated  any  attempt  to  imi- 
tate that.  The  Guildhall  was  suggested,  but  as  the 
civic  authorities  would  allow  no  gate  money  to  be 
taken,  that  place  was  consequently  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  matter,  therefore,  fell  through.  New 
members  and  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  large 
addition  to  the  roll  tor  the  year.  In  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  from  ill-health,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  paper  which  he  was  to  have 
read  should  stand  over  until  he  could  attend.  The 
paper,  which  was  stated  to  be  a  remarkably  interest- 
ing one  on  "Judging,"  could  not  be  fairly  discussed 
in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  and  therefore  was  de- 
ferred so  as  to  give  Mr.  Shea  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  any  criticism  that  might  arise.  A  vote 
of  sympathy  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Shea  on  account 
of  his  inilisposition.  Several  suggestions  having 
reference  to  alterations  in  the  new  schedule  were 
read  from  members  and  exhibitors,  all  of  which 
were  referred  to  the  schedule  sub-committee  to  deal 
with  later  on. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  society  will  take 
place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  November  28, 
when  special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  naturally  grown.  At  3  o'clock 
Mr.  T.  Crasp,  F.R  H  S.,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"  Late-keeping  Grapes." 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Carnation  Duke  of  York.— Mr.  May,  Ed- 
monton, sends  us  some  blooms  of  this  rich,  boldly- 
formed  Carnation,  which  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
variety.  He  also  sends  us  other  kinds,  but  the 
Duke  of  York  is  by  far  the  best,  although  the 
flowers  are  not  so  double  as  those  of  some  of  the 
others. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  out  of  doors.— It 
is  worth  recording  that  even  now  (November  22) 
several  plants  of  the  following  single  varieties  are 
very  fine  at  Kew  in  the  open  ;  Le  Moult,  rose- 
pnrple,  yellow  centre ;  Gus  HarrLs,  rose-lilac,  a 
very  free  kind  ;  and  Miss  Rose,  rose  ;  also  the 
pompon  Golden  St.  Thais,  which  makes  a  bright 
mass  of  colour. 

Zygopetalum  Gautieri  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting species  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  an  ex- 
quisite flower,  not  often  seen,  but  worth  a  place 
in  the  choicest  collections.  The  flowers  are  rich 
in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  green,  barred  with 
deep  chocolate-brown,  and  the  lip  pale  blue  in 
front,  but  of  an  intense  violet-blue  at  the  base.  Z. 
Gautieri  is  more  elegant  than  the  other  species,  and 
is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

Statice  paberula.— This  fine  Statice  is  in 
bloom  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  and  it  is 
worth  growing  more  in  private  gardens.  It  was 
introduced  in  1830,  and  is  a  useful  plant  for  a  cool 
house.  The  leaves  are  bold,  of  a  glaucous  shade 
of  colour,  and  have  quite  a  satiny  slieen,  whilst 
the  rich  violet-blue  flowers  are  crowded  together 
on  the  sturdy  stems.  It  remains  in  bloom  over 
a  long  season,  and  is  welcome  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Reinwardtia  tetragyna.- This  is  a  very 
bright,  showy  plant  during  the  dull  months  of 
the  year.  It  wants  a  warm  greenhouse  or  stove, 
and  should  be  more  seen  in  private  gardens, 
succeeding  well  in  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
required  by  Reinwardtia  trigyna,  known  also  as 
Linum  trigjnum.  The  flowers  of  R.  tetragjna  are 
of  a  yellow  or  pale  orange  shade,  and  the  plant  is 
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of  neat  growth.  Both  are  well  worth  growing  in 
gardens,  and  maybe  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  the  spring  months.  If  grown  on  freely  in  the 
summer,  a  bright  show  of  bloom  will  be  the  result 
in  winter. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Morina  Coul- 
teriana,  not  Coulteri,  has  narrower  leaves  than 
longifolia  and  the  flowers  are  yellow.  M.  Wallichi- 
ana  is  distinct  from  longifolia  by  its  considerably 
longer  flower-tubes  and  more  spiny  leaves.  Aster 
alpinus  speciosus  is  a  native  of  Russian  Central 
Asia  and  has  been  named  by  Dr.  von  Kegel.  It  is 
not  botanically  distinct  from  Aster  alpinus,  but  it 
has  much  larger  flowers.  Seedlings  vary  a  little, 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  marked 
variety.— Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Destruction  of  ornamental  timber  in 
Scotland. — The  parks  of  noblemen's  seats  in  Scot- 
land have  suffered  greatly  from  the  recent  storm. 
A  two-mile  avenue  at  Drummond  Castle,  which 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  has  been  virtually 
destroyed.  Oaks  and  Beeches,  centuries  old,  being 
either  broken  or  uprooted.  At  Dunrobin  Castle, 
Kennet  House,  Banff  House,  Alloa  Park,  and 
Langholm  Lodge  the  parks  have  been  wrecked. 
Throughout  Scotland  plantations  have  suffered 
greatly. 

Two  good  Chrysantliemums  for  the  green- 
house are  La  Nymphe  and  Mrs.  James  Carter.  The 
former  belongs  to  the  Japanese  class,  and  we  re- 
cently saw  two  fine  specimens  bearing  a  splendid 
lot  of  flowers  of  very  distinct  expression,  the 
florets  narrower  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  deli- 
cate rose  and  white  in  colour.  The  other  is  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  the  flowers  are  very  useful 
for  cutting  They  remind  one  of  a  Centaurea,  the 
narrow  thread-like  florets  pale  yellow  in  colour. 
They  are  very  pretty  by  gaslight  arranged  with 
Fern  or  similar  foliage. 

Ipomaea  ternata  is  a  stove  climber  one  does 
not  often  see  in  gardens.  A  specimen  in  the  stove 
at  Kew  is  now  very  attractive.  The  flowers,  unfortu- 
nately, last  only  about  a  day  in  beauty,  and  are  at 
their  best  early  in  the  morning,  but  a  succession  is 
produced,  so  that  a  continuous  display  is  main- 
tained. They  are  quite  waxy  in  texture,  very  pure, 
and  like  a  beautiful  white  Convolvulus,  whilst  the 
plant  is  of  robust,  free  growth,  the  leaves  leathery 
and  deep  green.  We  should  like  to  see  such  a 
climber  in  other  than  botanic  gardens,  and  there  is 
certainly  need  of  a  little  variety  in  most  places. 

Saxifraga  Mertensiana.— J.  Wood,  Kirkstall. 
in  his  notes  of  November  11,  p.  436,  appears  to 
be  very  unfortunate  with  the  lovely  Saxifraga 
Mertensiana,  which  has  flowered  annually  in  the 
frames  at  Kew  since  1886.  He  has  changed  it 
about,  but  gives  no  indication  of  the  treatment  he 
has  adopted.  Let  Mr.  Wood  try  a  moist,  shady 
spot,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  succeed.  It  has 
always  done  well  at  Kew,  and  was  greatly  admired 
in  the  alpine  house  on  account  of  its  pretty, 
though  small  flowers,  and  the  abundance  of  bulbils 
formed  in  the  axils  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  native 
of  America. — D.  Dewar,  Bot.  Gardens,  Glasgmv. 

Orchids  at  Kew. — The  Orchid  house  at  Kew 
is  of  much  interest  just  now,  many  rare  species 
and  varieties  being  in  bloom.  Cypripediums  are 
a  feature,  especially  a  mass  of  the  old  but  still 
useful  C.  insigne  and  its  forms.  C.  Spicerianum, 
unlike  the  majority  of  the  genus, is  not  proof  against 
fogs,  the  flowers  being  much  injured,  whilst  those 
of  C.  Meirax,  C.  Sedeni,  and  C.  venustum  are  un- 
touched. Quite  a  number  of  Oncidiumsare  in  beauty, 
including  O.  ornithorrhynchum,  a  delightful  sweet- 
scented  free-blooming  species,  the  yellow-flowered 
O.  cheirophorum,  O.  Jonesianum,  O.  varicosum,  O. 
tigrinum,  O.  Forbesi,  and  O.  Gravesianam.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Lfelias  is  L.  furfuracea, 
recently  described  in  The  Garden,  one  variety 
in  particular  having  very  deep-coloured  flowers.  An- 
grsecums  are  numerous,comprising  A.'  O'Brienianum, 
producing  a  pendent  raceme  of  white  long-spurred 
flowers,  reminding  one  of  A.  Sanderianum,  the 
greenish-flowered  A.  Hildebrandti  and  A.  pelluci- 
dum.  Awealth  of  colour isproducedbythefineplants 
of  Calanthe  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita  rubra  oculata, 
also  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  and  Odonto- 


glossum  grande.  Note  may  also  be  made  of  the 
beautiful  Cyperorchis  Mastersi,  Platyclinis  Cob- 
biana,  producing  graceful  pendent  racemes  of 
yellowish-white  flowers,  Epidendriun  semulnm, 
and  Scuticaria  Steeli. 

Morina  Coulteriana. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Wood, 
this  species,  as  Mr.  Wood  indicates,  is  distinct 
from  M.  longifolia  even  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
always  longer,  narrower,  and  with  longer  spines. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  instead  of  being  deep  rose- 
coloured,  as  in  M.  longifolia.  The  bracts  are 
narrower,  and  the  calyx  is  mucronate  instead  of 
being  obtuse,  as  in  the  other  species.  It  is  not 
such  a  hands  ome  plant  as  M.  longifolia,  but  it  is 
very  distinct,  and  well  worth  growing  in  addition 
to  that  species.  It  was  first  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Anderson-Henry,  who  flowered  it  in  1880.  It  was 
also  raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Dr. 
Aitchison  from  Afghanistan,  and  flowered  on  the 
rockery  there  in  August,  1883.  Another  species  of 
nearly  equal  importance  is  M.  betonicoides,  which 
was  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Gardens.  Both  these  species  flowered 
annually  at  Kew,  M.  Coulteriana  in  the  herbaceous 
grounds  and  M.  betonicoides  in  a  peat  bed  in  the 
rock  garden. — D.  Dewab,  Bot.  Gardens,  Glasgow. 


FUEL  AND  BOILERS. 


The  relative  merits  of  anthracite  coal  and  coke 
have  been  so  often  discussed  in  The  Garden,  that 
it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  again  refer  to  the 
matter  were  it  not  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  market  renders  anything  pertaining  to  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  a  very  pertinent  and  opportune 
question.  It  may  be  clearly  stated  at  the  outset  in 
reply  to  "  G.  H.  B."  (p.  450)  that,  weight  for  weight, 
at  a  fairly  level  price  anthracite  coal  is  decidedly 
the  cheaper  fuel,  given  suitable  boilers  and  a  care- 
ful and  economical  stoker.  Also  it  may  be  added 
that  the  coal,  if  possible,  should  be  purchased  in 
cobble  form ;  if  received  in  very  large  lumps  the  loss 
of  time  spent  in  breaking  it  up  adds  materially  to 
the  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  while  recognising 
from  a  stoking  standpoint  the  superiority  of  the 
coal  both  in  cleanliness  and  in  amount  of  labour 
required,  if  good  coke  (and  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  quality)  can  be  purchased  at  a 
much  lower  figure  per  ton,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
to  be  gained  economically  by  the  substitution  of 
coal.  In  ordinary  seasons,  for  instance,  if  coke 
can  be  delivered  from  the  nearest  gas-works  at  say 
17s.  per  ton,  and  the  anthracite,  including  cost  of 
transit  from  station,  wiU  be  nearly  24s.,  the  differ- 
ence of  7s.  would  be  more  than  the  superior  heat- 
ing and  lasting  properties  of  the  coal  would  cover. 
I  should  be  prepared  to  give  3s.  per  ton  more  for 
anthracite  ;  beyond  that,  to  say  5s,,  there  would  be 
little  to  choose  between  them  in  the  matter  of 
economy,  whilst  a  wider  margin  would  be  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  coke.  The  qualifying  statement 
in  connection  with  anthracite  is  made  above — 
"  given  suitable  boilers  and  an  economical  stoker," 
and  these  are  very  important  factors.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  stoker  that  a 
much  less  body  of  fire  of  anthracite  is  required  to 
keep  up  a  given  heat,  also  that  it  must  be 
left  to  do  its  work  without  poking  or  raking, 
to  replenish  at  rare  intervals  being  about  the  only 
operation  necessary.  Again,  arising  indirectly 
from  one  of  the  points  under  consideration,  "  that 
in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  a  smaller  body  of  fire 
will  do  an  equal  amount  of  work,"  it  is  obvious, 
reasoning  from  this,  that  a  smaller  boiler  will  be 
desirable  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  that  whereas 
with  coke  as  the  sole  heating  power  for,  say,  1500 
feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  a  60-inch  plain  saddle  would 
be  as  useful  as  a  48-inch  Chatsworth  or  Cornish 
boiler,  with  anthracite  the  smaller-sized  boiler 
would  be  decidedly  preferable.  Another  matter 
worth  careful  consideration  in  any  large  scheme  of 
heating  apparatus  is  the  desirability  of  working  all 
or  nearly  all  from  a  given  centre.  I  know  this  is 
generally  deemed  advisable,  but  it  does  not  always 
lead  to  satisfactory  results,  especially  if  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  space  between  the  different 
structures  and  the  pipes  employed  in  the  connec- 
tions cannot  be  utilised  for  any  practical  purpose. 


Here  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of  piping 
serving  no  useful  end,  a  large  amount  of  heat  in 
an  underground  trench,  much  longer  time  is 
requisite  to  get  the  warmth  into  the  respective 
houses,  and  it  is  no  new  experience  to  find  that  the 
sockets  in  such  places  have  not  been  properly 
packed.  If  a  socket  happens  to  go  wrong,  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  in  the  underground  trench. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  boilers  of 
late  years,  but  yet  some  few  of  a  bygone  genera- 
tion that  remain  testify  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
well  and  truly  made.  We  have  one  of  Sylvester's 
cog  boilers  heating  600  feet  of  3-inch  pipes  in  a 
CameUia  house  that  was  put  in  its  present  place 
over  forty  years  ago  and  is  still  doing  its  work 
remarkably  well,  everything  pertaining  to  boiler 
and  pipes  being  to  all  appearance  as  firm  and 
sound  as  it  was  when  the  work  was  finished.  It  is 
a  decidedly  economical  boiler,  requiring  for  its 
size  but  a  small  amount  of  fuel.  In  this  case  small 
cobble  anthracite  is  a  great  boon,  it  being  fed  from 
the  bottom,  and  in  the  original  setting  not  much 
spac«  was  allowed  between  the  lower  rim  of  the 
boiler  and  the  furnace  bars.  E.  Bitbbell. 

Claremont. 

Ceath  of  Mr.  John  "Waterer.— Just  as  we 

are  going  to  press  we  learn  with  regret  of  the  death, 
at  the  age  of  67,  of  Mr.  John  Waterer,  which  took 
place  at  Bagshot  on  the  21st  inst. 

Orchid  Gro'wer's  Manual.— Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  aud  Son,  HoUoway,  inform  us  that  they 
have  now  in  the  press  a  new  and  much  enlarged 
edition  of  this  work,  containing  many  additional 
iUustrations.    It  wUl  be  issued  early  in  the  new  year. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Chapters  in  Modern  Botany."  By  Patrick  Geddes, 
Professor  of  Botany,  University  College,  Dundee. 
London :  John  Murray. 

"  Bulbs  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants  :  their  history, 
description,  propagation,  i'c."  Illustrated.  By  C.  L. 
Allen.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and 
Co.,  Limited.  

Names  of  plants.— J.  Henley.— \,  Lepicystis 
squamata  ;  |2,    Adiantum  Wilesianimi ;   3,  Asplenium 

praBmorsum  ;  4,  Doryopteris  palmata. W.  Diddam. 

— 1 ,  Doodiacaudata ;  2,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  3,  Doodia 
aspera  ;  4,  send  again  when  fertile  ;  5,  Doodia  media  ; 

the   others  next    week. G.    Oldham. — 1,   Lycaste 

Skinneri,    light    form ;  .2,    Sophronitis    violacea ;    3, 

Pilnmna    fragrans. J.    If.    B.—l,    Phyniatodea 

Yulgars;  2,  Phymatodes  pustulata ;  3,  Asplenium 
canariense ;     4,     Blechnuui     laevigatum ;     5,    Doodia 

lunulata. Eustace  F.  Ciarie.— 1,   send  in  flower; 

2,    CEnothera    odorata. J.    T.   C.   /.— Bucklandia 

populnea. R.  Macleod. — Impossible  to  name  from 

one  leaf  only. 

Names  of  fruit.— J.  C.  Tallack.—l,  Colmar 
d'Arembcrg;  2,  Aromatic  RuEset ;  3,  Court  Pendu 
Plat;  4,  Baldwin  (?) ;  5,  Rosemary  Russet;  6,  Flower 

of  Kent. T.  A.  Selway.—  l,  Pear  rotten;  2,  Ber- 

gamote  d'Esperen;  3,  Beurre  Rauce ;  4,  Easter 
Beurr6  ;  5,  Beurre  Ranee  ;  6,  Apple  Beauty  of  Kent. 

"  The  GaPden^Monthly  Parts.— TAw  journal  it  pub- 
lished in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volunus  of  Thk 
Garden  from  its  commencement  to  end  of  1892,  forty-two  volt., 
price,  cloth,  £30  12«. 

"Gardening   Illustrated"    Monthly   Parts.  -  TAu 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  whldl 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  Sd.;  postfree,  Sd. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.- n«  jemrnaZ  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  m  which  form  it  u 
most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  yearly 
volumes.    Price  id.:  post  free,  Sd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— Giving  descriptions  oj  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangenunt,  culture,  <tc.  Fifth  and  Popular  Bditum, 
Is.;  postfree,  \s.  Sd. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1893.  -  Cemtains  Alpha- 
betical Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade.  The 
Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9000;  have 
been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are  admitted  to 
be  the  most  compleU  ever  published.     Price  Is.:  by  post,  \s.  3d. 

ill  01  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  homes  are  inviUd  to  help  us  to  make  Cottage  Gar- 
dening known.  It  is  published  at  the  very  lowest  price  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  copies  wM 
be  sent  for  distribution,  jree,  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  CatteU 
tmd  Cmtpany,  La  BeUt  SoMvate  Ludgate  Bill,  B.C 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  nhanpc  it  mtlier ;  but 
The  Art  itselv  is  Nature."— SAa.Us2'€are. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPES  KEEPING  BADLY. 

FiioM  various  quarters  the  report  comes  that 
Grai)e8  are  keeping  very  badly  indeed,  and 
there  is  every  lilcelihood  of  their  being  com- 
paratively scarce  by  mid  -  winter,  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  many  private  and  some  few 
market  growers  are  concerned.  Towards  the 
end  of  October  so  many  Grapes  were  rushed 
into  the  markets,  that  fruiterers  in  provincial 
towns  lost  a  lot,  and  had  to  wire  to  senders  to 
hold  back  their  supplies.  Infortunately,  hold- 
ing back  the  Grapes  meant  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
growers,  in  many  cases  decay  being  very  rapid 
after  once  it  sets  in.  Owing  to  the  great  heat 
of  the  past  summer,  Grapes,  in  common  with 
all  other  fruits,  ripened  earlier  and  more 
rapidly  than  often  happens,  but  this  in  the 
case  of  late  Grapes  would  presumalJy  have 
been  in  favour  of  long  keepiug  r.ither  than 
otherwise.  The  advice  to  have  late  Grapes 
well  coloured  and  ripened  in  September  is 
frequently  given,  and  is  sound  enough.  Unless 
they  are  ripened  largely  by  the  aid  of  sunshine, 
assisted  by  artificial  heat  during  the  nights 
generally,  and  in  the  daytime  when  there  is 
little  or  no  sunshine  registered,  late  black 
Grape.s  may  colour  well,  and  yet  be  mere  bags 
of  sugar  and  water.  In  some  cases  the  water 
may  be  plentiful  enough  and  the  sugar  be  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  too,  little  heat  being 
responsible  for  the  want  of  solidity  and  rich- 
ness of  flavour.  Imperfectly  ripened  Grapes 
are  very  difficult  to  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  other  ex- 
treme or  over-ripeness  is  the  cause  of  the  early 
decay  of  many  Grapes  this  season.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  economising  fuel  has  been 
responsible  for  numerous  failures,  and  very 
doubtful  economy  it  has  proved  accordingly. 

During  October,  and  again  once  or  twice  in 
November,  we  had  very  changeable  weather, 
but  it  was  during  the  very  warm  muggy  weather 
when  the  mis^chief  was  done  among  hanging 
Grapes  in  variety.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
dripping  with  water,  and  in  vineries  where  the 
hot-water  pipes  were  not  well  heated,  and  both 
front  anil  top  ventilators  opened  a  few  inches, 
the  berries  became  heavily  dewed  over  for 
hours  together.  If  the  house  could  have  been 
closely  shut,  being  also  well  glazed  and  also 
heavily  shaded,  then  the  atmosphere  might  have 
remained  fairly  dry  and  no  harm  been  done. 
Or,  again,  if  the  bunches  had  been  cut  and 
placed  in  bottles  of  water  suspended  in  a  cool, 
closely-shut  dark  room,  they  would  have  es- 
caped the  moisture  and  kept  better  accordingly. 
I  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping  a  house  with 
a  few  bunches  hanging  in  it  shut  close,  but  a 
short  partial  burst  of  sunshine  so  quickly  raised 
the  temperature  of  the  house,  that  moisture  col- 
lected badly  on  the  berries  before  air  could  be 
given.  Unless  the  berries  can  be  kept  dry  they 
will  not  keep  long.  If  drip  reaches  them,  or 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  dewed  over  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  bloom  is  destroyed,  the  skins 
are  softened,  and  wholesale  decay  is  the  sure 
consequence.  Once  the  skins  have  been  softened, 
and  they  are  very  susceptible  of  injury,  no 
amount  of   tire-heat  wUl  long  stave  off  decay. 


Cracking  of  berries  also  took  place  in  some 
cases,  Gros  Colman,  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Downe's  all  behaving  badly  in  this  resptct. 
Too  little  air,  not  necessarily  quite  dry,  was 
the  cause  of  this.  Some  that  I  had  nearly 
opposite  end  ventilators  that  were  kept  con- 
stantly open  did  not  crack  in  the  least,  yet  no 
fire- heat  was  turned  on.  It  would  also  appear 
that  the  bunches  on  Vines  partially  or  wholly 
rooting  in  '_outaido  borders  behaved  the  wor.st, 
this  being'  attributed  to  the  heavy  rainfall 
following  upon  a  long  spell  of  very  dry  weather, 
but  may  have  been  prevented  by  a  freer  use  of 
tire-heat.  My  contention  is  that  the  pipes  in  a 
house  of  Grapes  should  be  kept  moderately  hot 
during  the  night-time,  or  sufficiently  so  to  keep 
up  a  good  circulation  of  air,  this  entering  the 
front  ventilators  and  passing  out  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  the  ventilators  being  set  open  about 
0  inches  in  each  instance.  If  the  atmosphere  is 
dry  in  the  daytime,  little  or  no  fire-heat  is 
needed,  lut  it  must  be  turned  on  freely  if  at  all 
damp,  while  during  cold  frosty  nights  a  good 
heat  should  be  kept  up  in  the  pipes,  not,  how- 
ever, because  low  night  temperatures  are  ac- 
tually injurious  to  ripe  Grapes,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  berries  and  house 
generally  from  becoming  very  cold.  This  may 
at  first  sight  seem  a  little  contradictory,  and  I 
will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  my  meaning 
clearer.  When  the  berries,  leaves,  and  walls 
become  very  cold  during  the  night,  or,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  during  a  spell  of  very 
wintry  weather,  a  sudden  change  to  muggy 
weather  often  takes  place,  and  moisture  con- 
denses on  everything  cold  accordingly,  nothing 
short  of  hard  firing  with  front  and  top  ventila- 
tors open  will  prevent  this  in  most  cases,  and 
prevention  would  have  been  safer  and  better  in 
every  way. 

When  the  bunches  are  cut  and  placed  in 
bottles  of  water  suspended  in  properly  con- 
structed Grape  rooms,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  keep  them  perfectly  dry  and 
never  much  above  or  much  below  45  ,  and 
no  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping 
such  varieties  as  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs. 
Pince's  Muscat,  Gros  Colman,  Mrs.  Pearson, 
Golden  Queen,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros 
Guillaume  and  West's  St.  Peter's.  The  case, 
however,  is  very  dift'erent  in  makeshift  storing 
places.  It  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have 
a  Grape  room,  but  few  gardeners,  probably, 
have  tried  to  keep  Grapes  in  a  greater  variety 
of  makeshift  places.  Fruit  rooms,  packing 
sheds,  offices,  lofts,  and  spare  bedrooms  have 
all  been  tried  with  varying  success.  All  things 
considered,  a  spare  bedroom  facing  north  and 
with  a  fire  place  in  it  answered  better  than  any 
place  I  have  yet  tried.  Fire-heat  was  kept  up 
only  during  the  prevalence  of  very  sharp  frosts, 
injurious  fluctuations  of  temperature  being 
prevented  by  the  aid  of  shutters  for  the 
wind(JW  and  fire-place  and  by  keepiug  the 
door  constantly  closed.  If  we  allow  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  berries  to  become  very  cold 
and  then  set  the  doors  and  windows  wide  open 
directly  the  change  to  warmer  weather  takes 
place  and  before  the  walls  become  warmer,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  moisture 
running  down  the  walls  and  a  heavy  dew  on 
the  berries.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  we  wish  to 
avoid,  but  go  the  right  way  to  bring  about.  — 
M.  H.  F. 

Grapes  may  be  coloured  perfectly  and  yet 

not  be  ripened  up  sufficiently  to  ensure  their  keep- 
ing well  through  the  winter.  But  why  some  varie- 
ties o£  Grapes  should  shrivel  more  than  others 
under  apparently  the  same  conditions  is,  I  must 
admit,  rather  a  pnzzle,  and  it  is  principally  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Mrs. 


Pince.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  "  "Vitis's 
theory  of  shortening  the  fruit-bearing  laterals,  time 
■alone  will  tell.  It  is,  however,  not  surprising  tha 
"  Northern's"  Grapes  should  shrivel,  seeing  that  ho 
turned  off  the  heat  at  the  time  stated,  and  their 
subsequent  treatment.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  perfectly  coloured  bunches  of  Mrs.  Finer, 
also  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's  without  blemish  cf 
any  kind,  and  yet  a  little  warnith  was  kept  con- 
tinually in  the  pipes  during  the  night,  but  always 
with  a  little  ventilation  both  at  tbe  front  and  top 
of  the  house.  One  bunch  of  Mrs.  Pince  has 
shrivelled.  This  had  the  least  colour,  and  was  not 
ripened  so  well  as  the  others.  In  another  house 
wholly  devoted  to  Muscats  and  which  were  fit  for 
cuffing  the  first  week  in  September,  there  are 
bunches  now  hargirg  perfectly  plump  and  fresh, 
and  others  shrivelled  on  the  same  vine.  At  an 
exhibition  I  attended  last  week  three  perfectly 
coloured  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  were  exhibited.  I 
have  known  the  Vines  now  for  some  years  that 
these  Grapes  were  cut  from,  and  the  Grapes  are 
always  the  same.  These  Vines  are  also  subjected 
to  a  little  warmth  continually  in  the  pipes  during 
the  night.  Why  some  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  should  shrivel  and  others  not,  though 
growing  on  the  same  Vine,  is  a  mystery.  On  some 
other  bunches  a  berry  is  shrivelled  here  and  there. 
Upon  examining  these  I  find  the  stones  are  not  so 
perfect  as  in  those  not  shrivelled.  It  may  be  that 
the  stoning  is  not  perfect  on  those  bunches  which 
shrivel  generally.  It  is  also  observed  that  the 
berries  of  Muscats  that  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  through  having  the  leaves  removed— a  very 
questionable  practice,  however — are  often  the  first 
to  shrivel. 

When  living  in  Herefordshire  I  had  a  vinery 
wholly  devoted  to  Muscats,  and  shrivelling  never 
caused  any  anxiety.  I  daresay  that  the  cause  of 
the  Muscats  shrivelling  in  many  vineries  this 
season  has  been  solely  on  account  of  their  not 
being  ripened  up  satisfactorily.  This,  it  must  be 
understood,  I  do  not  put  forward  as  the  sole  cause 
of  shrivelling,  for  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
this  sometimes  takes  place  with  Grapes  that  are 
apparently  well  ripened  in  every  respect.  The 
ripening  may  be  arrested  from  other  causes  than 
the  want  of  warmth,  such  as  scalded  leaves  and 
also  perhaps  on  account  of  red  spider  and  thtipp. 
Partially  coloured  berries  will  also  shrivel  more 
quickly  than  others  perfectly  coloured.  To  the 
keeping  of  any  kind  of  Grape  in  good  condition 
after  being  fully  ripe,  or  until  cut  or  bottled,  I  am 
certain  that  the  practice  of  turning  off  the  heat 
during  the  night  is  not  conducive.  Fixed  tempera- 
tures I  do  not  believe  in,  but  the  slightest  warmth 
should  be  maintained  in  the  pipes  continually 
with  a  little  air  both  on  the  top  and  bottom 
ventilators  during  the  night  and  on  dull  days,  in- 
creasing it  more  or  less  on  fine  days. — A.  Young 
Ahberley  Hall  Gardens,  Htourport. 


Strawberry  Stirling  Castle.— Seasons  have 
always  more  or  less  effect  on  the  Strawberry  crop ; 
still  some  varieties  are  less  influenced  than  others, 
and  Stirling  Castle  is  one  of  the  best  of  that 
class.  In  wet  or  dry  seasons  it  always  proves 
satisfactory,  and  as  a  fruit  for  jam-making  it  is 
second  to  nor.e.  A  large  grower  informed  me 
that  he  had  marketed  i:!U  tons  of  it  this  year, 
and  for  its  generat  excellence  he  found  no  other 
variety  to  equal  it. — W. 

Raspberry  Norwich  "Wonder.— This  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be  grown  for  market, 
as  the  canes  are  strong,  healthy  and  less  affected 
by  drought  than  those  of  any  other  kind  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  Its  cropping  qualities  are  also 
first-class.  During  the  past  season,  which  has 
been  a  most  trying  one  for  Raspberries,  it  has 
produced  by  far  the  heaviest  crop  of  any,  and 
also  made  the  finest  canes  for  next  year.  A 
variety  named  Victoria  so  much  resembles  Norwich 
Wonder  in  every  point,  that  I  fail  to  see  any 
difference. — W. 

Home  rcriM  foreign  fruit.— If  any  doubt 
existed  about  the  home-grown  Apples  being 
inferior  to  any  received  from  abroad,  the  doubter 
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has  only  got  to  visit  some  of  our  leading  hardy 
fruit  exhibitions  to  see  that  we  can  hold  oar  own 
and  surpass  the  best  importations.  This  season 
has  been  remarkable  for  fruit  keeping  badly,  yet 
in  spite  of  that  there  was  held  at  Hereford  on 
the  15th,  IGth,  and  17th  of  last  month  |a  magnifi- 
cent show  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  The  fruit  was 
larger,  of  better  colour,  and  in  far  greater  quan- 
tities than  last  year  at  the  same  place,  and  the 
farmers'  classes  particularly  indicated  a  most  de- 
cided improvement.  The  Kent  fruit  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bunyard  was  very  fine,  but  there  was  a  very 
close  competitor  to  him  in  Mr.  J.  Watkins  in  the 
100  dish  class;  in  fact  many  thought  the  latter  had 
the  finest  fruit  and  I  think  it  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  Herefordshire  Apples  will  be  second 
to  none.  Amongst  other  large  exhibitors  Mr.  C. 
L3e  Campbell,  Glewston  Court,  Ross,  Mrs.  Evans, 
Moreton  Court,  Hereford,  Sir  J.  Pulley,  Lower 
Eaton,  and  Lady  Emily  Foley,  Stoke  Edith,  put  up 
splendid  fruit  that  would  compare  favourably  with 
any  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Last  year  I 
requested  one  of  the  largest  Apple  importers  to 
send  me  samples  of  the  best  Canadian  and 
American  Apples  to  compare  with  some  of  the 
fine.st  home-grown  ones;  he  kindly  sent  me  about 
a  dozen  samples,  six  fruits  of  each,  but  they  were 
inferior  in  both  size  and  quality  to  our  own.  If 
growers  would  only  produce  in  bulk  such  fruit  as 
shown  at  Hereford,  the  foreigner  would  soon  be 
excluded  from  our  markets. — W.  G.  C. 


FRUIT  GROWING. 


I  GRATEFULLY  acknowledge  the  compliment  of 
'Stirling"  (p.  452),  and  quite  agree  with  what 
he  says  on  fruit  growing.  He  truly  says, 
"  there  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished  both  in 
Kent  and  Worcestershire."  He  also  infers 
that  progress  is  more  nominal  than  real,  which 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent  only,  for,  notwith- 
standing such  discouraging  views,  there  are 
many  distinct  signs  of  real  progress  and  work 
rightly  done.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  we  are  producing  better 
quality  fruit  year  by  year,  and  it  has,  moreover, 
been  publicly  stated  repeatedly  this  season  by 
experienced  salesmen  that  English  grown  fruit 
is  well  able  to  hold  its  own  against  that  of 
foreign  importation.  That  1  take  to  mean  as 
long  as  the  English-grown  Apple  crop  holds 
out.  Tnis  information  from  such  a  source  is 
at  least  encouraging,  but,  however,  in  common 
fairness,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  foreign  crops  this  year  are  by 
some  means  somewhat  inferior.  At  all  events, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  demand  for  good 
home-grown  fruit  at  fair  prices,  viz.,  12s.  per 
cwt.  and  upwards,  a  demand  which  I  do 
not  think  can  be  met  and  sustained.  As  a  rule 
one  sees  the  best  results  obtained  by  men  with 
small  holdings,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
these  men  place  on  the  exhibition  tables  of 
small  local  shows  better  samples  of  home- 
grown fruit  grown  under  ordinary,  but  diligent 
cultivation  than  those  seen  at  metropolitan  or 
provincial  shows  of  greater  pretensions.  This, 
too,  is  evidence  that  the  soil  is  suitable,  the 
climate  favourable,  and  that  only  intelli»ence 
and  enterprise  are  required  to  bring  about  the 
success  we  are  striving  to  secure  for  the  de- 
pressed British  farmer  in  suitable  districts. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  class  of  men  indi- 
vidually so  prejudiced  against  new  methods  of 
utilising  the  land,  nor  any  so  slow  to  put 
modern  safe  principles  into  practice  as  the 
average  British  farmer,  and  I  believe  it  will 
take  him  a  generation  to  learn  the  practical 
lesson  of  fruit  growing  and  to  properly  market 
the  same,  for  although  corn  and  cattle  farming 
are  at  a  very  low  ebb,  he  yet  waits  and  hopes 
on,  "  Micawber-like,"  that  something  will  turn 
up.     It  is  pretty  certain  he  has  already  sunk  a 


large  proportion  of  his  available  capital  with 
little  chance  of  realising  ;  therefore,  if  willing, 
he  finds  he  cannot  stand  the  first  few  years 
of  light  returns  from  fruit  farming,  which 
is  possibly  the  greatest  drawback.  Anyhow, 
whatever  planting  he  does,  he  only  does  in 
a  half  -  hearted  sort  of  way,  lacking  the 
necessary  enthusiasm  to  command  success, 
although  in  our  case  the  very  best  kinds  and 
well-rooted  trees  are  supplied  him  free  of  cost, 
but  for  which  some  are  not  particularly  grate- 
ful ;  on  the  contrary,  ask  to  have  them  planted, 
staked,  fenced  or  pruned  for  them.  In  some 
cases  this  even  has  been  done,  but  there  are 
many  notable  exceptions  ;  in  fact,  personally,  I 
think  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  and  take  the  trees  in  hand  for  the  first 
few  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  foundation 
of  well-furnished  permanent  trees  would  be  se- 
cured. Probably  this  would  lead  to  the  proper 
thinning  of  the  fruit,  when  possibly  friction 
would  arise.  The  average  farmer  is  so  conserva- 
tive in  his  notions,  that  he  prefers  replacing 
with  young  trees  the  old  ones  blown  down  or 
decayed,  instead  of  the  infinitely  better  plan  of 
breaking  fresh  ground  and  planting  an  entirely 
new  orchard.  The  greatest  success  is  found 
where  the  farmer  happens  to  be  planting  a  new 
hop  yard  and  where  he  can  be  persuaded  to 
plant  trees  to  succeed  the  Hops.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  manures  thought  necessary  for  the 
Hops  are  available  for  the  trees,  and  good  per- 
manent growth  is  secured.  There  has  hitherto 
been  a  general  desire  to  plant  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling on  account  of  its  early  and  precocious  bear- 
ing qualities,  but  now  it  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  Apples  for  travelling  on  account  of 
its  thin  skin  and  soft  flesh  coming  out  damaged 
and  discoloured.  On  this  estate  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  so  as  to  find  out  the  best 
kinds  for  tenant  farmers'  market  purposes,  and 
upwards  of  200  kinds  are  under  trial,  whilst 
stocks  of  those  kinds  are  annually  worked  up 
according  to  their  respective  merits.  We  think 
very  highly  of  Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Bismarck  and  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling for  standard  orchard  trees  ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Pott's  Seudling  for 
bush  trees.  American  Mother,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Beauty  of  Bath  and  May  Queen  have  been 
added  to  the  dessert  section  and  will  be  grafted 
in  quantity. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  Apples  for  market  are 
those  having  fairly  thick  skins  and  plenty  of 
colour,  j)reference  being  given  to  those  which 
remain  dry  if  slightly  bruised.  The  moat 
promising  young  orchards  we  have  are  to  be 
found  on  farms  that  have  fallen  into  the  owners' 
hands  during  the  past  ten  years  and  where 
the  trees  have  been  properly  attended  to.  Some 
are  planted  with  all  choice  Apples,  others  with 
Pears,  and  some  with  Plums,  both  on  turf  and 
on  arable  or  Hop  land.  W.  Crimp. 

Madresfield  Court. 


Forcing'  Peaches The  early  houses  will  in 

many  gardens  be  now  started,  and  the  buds  will 
be  carefully  inspected  daily  to  see  if  that  dreaded 
evil  "  falling  buds  "  is  likely  to  take  place.  While 
not  attempting  to  give  any  of  the  numerous  causes 
of  bud-dropping,  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  potash 
on  light  soils  has  much  to  answer  for  in  that 
respect.  Nearly  all  light  land  is  deficient  in  potash, 
and  when  we  consider  how  much  of  that  element 
is  extracted  from  the  soil  annually  by  the  fruit 
alone,  containing,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  percentage 
of  potash,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  how  neces- 
sary to  good  health  and  production  of  fine  fruit  is 
the  return  of  potash  to  the  soil  in  rather  a  copious 
manner,  otherwise  the  annual  loss  will  become 
greater,  until  the  trees,  crops,  &;.,  are  all  in  a 
stunted  arid  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  trees 


and  borders  have  to  be  cleared  out  and  a  fresh 
start  made.  I  know  that  many  gardeners  are 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  way  of  manures,  par- 
ticularly chemical  manures,  but  if  employers 
would  only  give  this  matter  some  consideration, 
they  would  at  once  see  how  much  it  is  to  their  own 
interests  to  supply  their  gardeners  with  means  to 
produce  fruit  in  quantity  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  Having  to  deal  with  a  very  light  sandy 
soil,  I  have  found  chemical  manures  of  immense 
value  in  fruit  growing,  especially  Peaches,  for  which 
I  use  muriate  of  potash,  applying  1  oz.  to  the  square 
yard  just  before  starting  the  trees,  a  similar  dress- 
ing at  the  stoning  period,  and  again  as  soon  as 
all  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  earliest  house  is 
always  started  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
though  planted  principally  with  a  variety  (Early 
Alexander)  noted  for  casting  its  buds,  I  have  had 
very  little  to  complain  of  in  that  respect,  and  I 
would  suggest  a  trial  of  the  above-named  manure 
to  those  who  have  been  troubled  with  bud-falling 
on  a  light  soil.  I  may  add  that  before  I  used  the 
muriate  of  potash,  neither  trees  nor  fruit  was 
satisfactory ;  now,  after  six  years'  use,  both  have 
kept  on  improving. — W. 

Apple  Byford  Wonder.— At  the  recent  fruit 
and  root  show  held  at  Gloucester  a  grand  dish 
of  the  above  was  exhibited  in  the  class  for  any 
cooking  variety  not  named  in  the  schedule.  The 
competition  was  keen,  and  many  good  dishes  of 
Apples  were  staged,  but  the  variety  mentioned 
was  an  easy  first,  owing  to  its  immense  size, 
heavy  weight  and  attractive  appearance.  The 
fiuit,  I  understand,  will  keep  sound  and  plump 
until  March,  and  as  a  cooking  variety  it  is  un- 
equalled. In  addition  to  these  good  points  the 
tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  should  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  of  late  Apple.", 
not  only  for  amateurs,  but  also  for  market  work. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  dish  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  quite  distinct  and  well  worth  distributing. 
— W.  G.  C. 

Pear  Josephine  de  Malines. — This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  ttie  grandest  winter  Pears  in  cultiva- 
tion, being  of  most  delicious  flavour.  This  latter 
characteristic,  however,  is  developed  according  to 
the  soil  and  position  in  which  it  is  grown.  Given  a 
warm  soil  and  favourable  aspect,  then  fine  flavour  is 
assured.  The  la'e  Mr.  A.  Barker,  when  gardener  at 
Hindlip  in  this  county,  used  to  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion ;  in  fact,  nowhere  have  I  seen  it  so  good. 
Instead  of  being  of  a  dull  green  when  gathered,  it 
had  quite  a  pale  yellow  cast  with  a  tinge  of  colour 
on  the  sunny  side,  the  fruits  also  being  large  for 
thevaiiety.  Possibly  there  may  be  instances  of 
its  having  ripened  satisfactorily  on  trees  growing 
in  the  open  in  favourable  soils  and  districts  during 
the  past  season,  but  the  proper  position  for  it  is  a 
south  or  west  wall,  preferably  the  former,  as  then 
success  is  more  assured.  I  have  had  it  excellent 
both  from  cordons  and  fan-trained  trees  on  the 
Quince,  and  from  this  latter  form  also  on  the  Pear. 
I  have  also  noticed  that  those  fruits  which  ripen 
the  quickest  are  from  trees  on  the  Quince.  As  a 
cordon  or  even  under  other  forms  Josephine  de 
Malines  is  rather  slow  in  coming  into  bearing,  but 
this  to  some  extent  may  be  remedied  by  lifting  the 
trees  after  they  have  reached  a  fair  size.  Daring 
some  seasons  again  the  flavour  is  improved  and 
ripening  hastened  by  placing  the  fruits  in  a  warm 
house  for  a  few  days.  In  this  case  the  process  is 
more  perfect  and  the  colour  more  pleasing  if  the 
fruits  are  placed  in  a  single  layer  in  a  shallow  box 
with  a  laver  of  wadding  above  and  below  the  fruit. 
— Y.  A,  H. 

Fish  heads  for  Vine  borders.— Fish  heads 
are  doubtless  a  good  manure  for  Vines  provided 
they  are  well  prepared  by  incorporation  with  turfy 
loam  and  allowed  to  remain  unused  for  some  time. 
If  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  2  cwt.  of  fish  heads 
to  one  load  of  soil  in  the  autumn,  and  allowed 
to  stand  unmoved  all  winter,  then  in  spring  turiied 
over  several  times,  adding  thereto  a  goodly  portion 
of  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish,  it  will  form  a  good 
top-dressing,  over  which  should  be  placed  a  shal- 
low  covering    of    sweet    horse    droppings.      The 
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most  luxuriant  and  fruitful  lot  of  Vines  in  the 
midlands  had  a  large  percentage  of  fish  manure 
mixed  up  with  the  compost  when  the  borders  were 
made,  but  evidently  there  was  a  lack  of  prepara- 
tion previously,  as  the  Vines  for  several  years  did 
not  pro^'ress  satisfactorily  ;  after  this  date,  how- 
ever, they  made  headway.  I  once  remarked  to 
Mr.  William  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  that  Mr. 
Dowding,  of  Oak  Hill,  near  London,  mpny  years 
ago  fcrmed  his  Vine  borders,  which  grew  such 
celebrated  Grapes,  partly  of  carrion,  and  asked 
how  it  was  if  this  article  was  so  injurious  to 
the  roots  of  Vines,  as  many  contended,  that  such 
good  results  followed  Mr.  Dowding's  use  of  it. 
He  replied,  and,  1  think,  rightly  too,  "that  the 
Vines  grew  splendid  Grapes,  not  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  carrion,  but  in  spite  of  it,  adding  that 
no  doubt  when  once  it  was  reduced  to  its  kindred 
dust  it  would  add  to  the  richness  of  the  border, 
but  until  then  the  roots  were  better  without  it 
Doubtless  all  flesh  manures  are  better  for  being 
mixed  with  some  absorbing  material,  or  much 
harm  may  follow  their  use.— J.  CrAwfobd,  Cod- 
d'uKjton  Hall. 


MARKET  FRUIT  GROWING. 
It  is  many  years  since  such  a  crop  of  fruit 
has  been  gathered  in  this  country,  for  all  parts 
(if  the  kingdom  appear  to  have  been  equally 
favoured.  As  the  land  uuder  fruit  crops  has 
of  late  years  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  the 
quantity  grown  has  been  very  great  in  the 
aggregate.  Whether  such  lieavy  crops  are  an 
advantage  from  a  market  grower's  point  of  view 
I  very  much  question,  as  I  think  many  will 
find  by  the  end  of  the  season  that,  although 
their  crops  have  been  much  heavier  than  usual, 
their  profits  have  not  been  equal  to  those  from 
much  more  moderate  crops,  as  the  extra  ex- 
penses of  gathering,  marketing,  itc. ,  combined 
with  the  very  low  prices,  have  left  but  little  for 
the  grower.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  what  the  average  prices 
have  been,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  the 
growers  who  have  found  a  market  for  their 
produce  within  a  few  miles  of  their  homestead 
have  little  to  complain  of,  while  those  who  have 
to  send  their  goods  by  rail  have  fared  badly, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear  of  many 
despairing  of  fruit  culture  and  talking  of  grub- 
bing up  their  trees.  A  little  sober  reflection 
will,  I  think,  make  them  think  twice  before 
they  act  on  such  a  hasty  resolution.  Grubbing 
up  is  the  right  course  to  adopt,  I  do  not  deny, 
in  the  case  of  a  good  many  of  the  fruit  trees 
grown,  but  only  the  inferior  sorts  the  fruit  of 
which  fails  to  meet  a  ready  sale  even  in  years 
of  scarcity,  and  which  in  a  year  like  the  present 
can  hardly  be  given  away,  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
When  I  speak  of  good  market  kinds  of  fruit, 
I  mean  a  kind  that  catches  the  salesman's  eye, 
and  is  not  shunned  by  fruiterers.  Some  of  the 
very  btst  fruits  for  private  use  are  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  market.  For  instance,  Ecklin- 
ville  Apple  is  a  really  fine  variety,  but  I  hear 
from  many  that  it  is  condemned  as  a  market 
sort.  I  would  advise  those  who  are  in  doubt 
about  what  to  do  with  their  fruit  gardens  to 
weed  out  all  the  varieties  that  they  find  do  not 
find  favour  with  buyers  and  to  fill  up  with  those 
that  do. 

Fruit,  like  all  other  perishable  goods  that 
must  be  sold  at  once,  will  always  be  liable  to 
glut  the  market,  and  the  prices  realised  then  do 
not  pay  working  e.\penses.  The  demand  for 
fruit  increases  enormously,  but  the  means 
of  getting  it  conveyed  to  where  it  is  wanted  is 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  its  being  sold 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  consequently 
growers  at  long  distances  from  market  have  a 
real  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  goods  to  ad- 


vantage. Railway  rates  are  excessive,  and 
local  rates  appear  levied  on  land  as  if  it  were 
the  only  thing  in  the  country  that  yielded  any 
profit  at  all.  Much  could  be  done  to  aid  the 
fruitgrower  by  a  readjustment  of  taxation,  and 
much  more  can  be  done  by  the  growers  them- 
selves learning  how  to  dispose  of  as  well  as  how 
to  grow  their  fruit.  We  are  yet  very  much 
behind  the  foreigner  in  the  art  of  packing  and 
grading  our  fruit ;  all  the  improvement  has  been 
in  growing  fruit. 

I  suppose  there  never  was  a  finer  crop  of 
Pears  than  this  year,  not  only  as  regards  quan- 
tity, but  also  size  and  quality.  Although  our 
home-grown  fruit  was  so  good  and  cheap, 
many  fruiterers  have  given  a  higher  price 
for  French  or  Channel  Island  Pears,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  boxes  contained  so  many 
fruits  all  of  equal  size,  while  the  home-grown 
mostly  came  to  hand  in  sieves  or  bushels  with 
several  sizes  mixed  together.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  things  that  tend  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  the  home  grown  fruit. 

In  storing  fruit  there  ia  also  much  room  for 
improvement.  Apples  like  Blenheim  Orange, 
Wellington,  &o.,  have  been  gathered  and  ru.shed 
on  the  market  and  sold  for  about  half  what 
they  would  be  worth  in  December.  Surely  if 
it  is  worth  growing  good  fruit  it  is  worth  tak- 
ing a  little  trouble  to  store  it  and  sell  in  the  best 
market. 

The  present  outlook  as  regards  planting  fruit 
trees  may  possibly  have  received  a  slight  check, 
owing  to  the  low  market  prices,  but  I  think  if 
more  care  in  selection  of  varieties  were  taken  by 
those  who  know  not  only  that  the  varieties  are 
suited  for  market,  but  suited  to  their  own 
locality,  they  would  still  find  fruit  tree  planting 
by  no  means  a  poor  investment.  Beware  of 
very  soft;  or  light  Apples  that  look  very  well  on 
an  exhibition  table,  as,  for  instance,  a  good  dish 
of  Emperor  Alexander.  Pears  are  even  more 
capricious,  and  the  list  of  varieties  suited  to  a 
market  grower  is  not  at  all  large,  although  there 
are  hundreds  of  sorts  to  select  from. 

Happily,  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to 
cheer  any  that  are  inclined  to  despond,  viz.,  the 
splendid  rains  and  mild  weather  that  have  filled 
up  the  buds  and  invigorated  trees  and  Ijushes 
after  the  heavy  strain  they  have  borne  for 
months.  Where  trees  have  been  carefully  cul- 
tivated, there  is  no  reason  why  a  good  crop 
should  not  be  borne  next  year. 

Gospori.  James  Groom. 


THREE  GOOD  NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 
A  CONSIDERABLE    number  of    new    varieties    of 
Strawberries  has  been  raised  and   distributed  of 
late  years,  but  it  is  to  those  raised   by  Mr.  Allan, 
Gunton   Park,   that   I    would    particularly    draw 
attention.     If  some  of  our  old  favourites  are  ever 
displaced  it   will  be   by  the  Gunton   trio,  these 
possessing  every   requisite   that  goes  to  make  a 
Strawberry  popular.     Varieties  that  require  extra 
good  culture  to  keep  them  in  a  profitable  state,  and 
those  in  particular  that  are  somewhat  fickle  as  to 
soils  and  localities,  inevitably  die  out,  no  matter 
how  good  the  quality  of  the  friJit.     In  this  cate- 
gory I  must   include  both   British  Queen   and  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  both  of  which  are  considered  by 
connoisseurs  to  be  of  exceptionally  good  flavour, 
though  perhaps  the  latter  is  somewhat  too  acid  for 
all  palates.     In  this   neighbourhood  both  quickly 
die   out,   the   foliage   not   being   proof   against   a 
moisture  laden  atmosphere  accompanied  by  severe 
frosts  at  times.     The  nearest  approach   to  Sir  C. 
Napier    in  productiveness,  size,  rich   colour,  and 
brisk  flavour  that  I  have  yet  tried  is  to  be  found 
in    Counte.=s,  and   the   latter   is    also   robust   and 
hardy.     When,  therefore,  Mr.  Allan  commenced  ex- 
perimenting  with   a  view   to  raising  varieties  of 


superior  flavour  without  the  concomitant  of  a 
weakly  habit  of  gr  iwth,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
selected  anything  better  than  British  Queen  and 
Countess  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  valuable 
crosses.  Other  crosses  in  which  British  Queen 
figured  prominently  did  not  prove  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, the  whole  of  the  seedlings  thus  raised  by  Mr. 
Allan  being  discarded  in  favour  of  those  resulting 
from  British  Qieen  and  Countess  crosses.  Of  these 
latter  there  are  three  very  distinct  varieties  now 
being  generally  distributed,  large  numbers  of  plants 
being  already  well  established  in  numerous  private 
gardens.  The  first  to  be  described,  because  most 
favoured  by  those  who  have  tasted  fruit  of  all  the 
trio,  is  named 

Lord  SuI''field.  Eich  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  this  excellent  Strawberry  its 
superior  quality  was  unmistakable.  The  fruits  are 
long,  comparatively  thin,  and  tapering,  reminding 
me  somewhat  of  the  old  Rivers'  Eliza  grown  to  its 
full  size,  but  the  colour  is  quite  distinct,  being  of 
a  dark  glossy  crimson,  or  nearly  as  much  so  as  Water- 
loo, the  flesh  being  firm,  rich  and  sweet  in  flavour, 
without,  however,cloyingthepalate,  while  the  seeds 
are  well  on  the  surface.     In 

Empress  of  India  we  have  a  variety  possessing 
the  full  rich  flavour  of  British  Queen  and  none 
of  the  latter's  weak  points.  The  fruits  are  fairly 
large,  of  good  conical  form,  bright  glossy  scarlet 
in  colour,  the  flesh  being  firm  and  the  seeds  well 
on  the  surface,  this  constituting  it  a  good  traveller 
Of 

Gunton  Park,  the  other  variety  to  be  noticed,  it 
is  said  by  those  who  ought  to  be  good  authorities 
that  it  is  likely  to  become  the  "  market  Strawberry 
of  Strawberries,"  and,  according  to  my  experience, 
this  prophecy  bids  fair  to  become  realised  before 
very  long.  In  this  instance  the  fruits  more  nearly 
approach  the  shape  of  Countess,  being  flat  or 
cockscomb-shaped,  but  of  greater  depth  near  the 
stalk.  Personally  I  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  Gunton  Park,  the  flavour  being  a 
happy  mixture  of  British  Queen  and  Countess,  and 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  either  the  colour,  firm- 
ness of  flesh  or  good  travelling  and  keeping  pro- 
perties of  this  fine  Strawberry. 

The  first  time  I  tasted  fruit  of  these  three 
varieties  it  had  been  gathered  from  forced  plantF, 
and  though  nearly  two  days  travelling  before  it 
reached  me,  yet  in  each  case  it  was  in  excellent 
condition.  Others  gathered  fiom  the  open  ground 
were  equally  good  and  travelled  remarkably  well. 

Those  who  have  procured  plants  of  these  Straw- 
berries will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  there 
are  no  signs  of  a  weak  constitution  about  them — 
quite  the  contrary,  in  fact.  We  have  also  had  very 
good  proof  that  a"H  succeed  well  under  pot  culture, 
and,  seeing  that  Mr.  Allan  has  frequently  pitted 
them  against  all  other  varieties  in  open  competi- 
tion, both  collectively  and  in  single  dishes,  win- 
ning premier  honours  in  each  instance — including 
those  where  the  flavour  test  was  applied— there  is 
every  probability  of  their  becoming  popular  among 
exhibitors  as  we'll  as  those  who  rightly  place  rich 
flavour  before  great  size.  All,  apparently,  are 
main-crop  varieties.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Allan  that  he  should  be  able  to  raise  three 
varieties  of  Strawberries  each  deemed  worthy  of 
receivirg  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  W.  Iggulden. 


Raspberries  in  Norfolk.— Mr.  Enjlish,  a 
farmer  at  Garboldisham,  near  East  Harliug,  Tlietford, 
picked  the  enclosed  Raspberries  from  his  garden  this 
.afternoon,  and  gave  them  to  me  as  I  mas  walking  past 
his  garden.  I  send  them  to  you,  as  it  may  be  of  interest. 
— G.  J.  CooKsox,  A'or.  1". 

Amsden  June  Peach  for  open  walls.— Pro- 
bably after  the  hot  summer  of  ls'.t3  many  will  be 
inclined  to  replant,  at  least  to  some  extent,  their 
Peach  walls  in  the  open  air,  and  surely  the  stout 
well-matured  wood  visible  in  all  trees  occupying  such 
positions  this  autumn  will  warrant  such  a  course. 
To  all  intending  planters  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  variety  Amsden  June.  Several  years 
ago  it  was  favourably  mentioned  in  The  Garden 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle,  and,  acting  upon 
his  advice,  I  immediately  planted  it  in  the  half 
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standard  form,  which  I  prefer  to  all  others,  as  the 
union  with  the  stock,  always  a  more  or  less  tender 
part,  IS  thus  elevated  beyond  the  chilling  effects 
ot  trost  and  damp,  and  the  bottom  portion  of  the 
wall  can  always  be  furnished  by  training  the 
branches  downwards.  The  tree  bore  heavily  the 
second  season  after  planting,  and  has  never  failed 
since.  The  fruit  is  large,  carries  a  fine  colour,  and 
is,  moreover,  of  good  flavour.  Although  this  i^  I 
believe,  an  American  variety,  I  am  inclined  to  try 
It  under  glass,  as  if  it  would  retain  its  flower-buds 
in  spring  it  would  prove  a  worthy  substitute  for 
the  capricious  Alexander  and  Waterloo.- J  Craw- 

J'OED. 

Pear  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne.-I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  E.  Burrell  as  to  the  above  variety 
ot  Pear  being  at  aU  a  satisfactory  one  to  recom- 
mend for  planting.  True,  it  makes  a  fine  looking 
tree  IS  prolific,  and  the  fruits  grow  to  a  large  size, 
but  the  flavour  is  coarse  in  the  extreme.  It  cer- 
tainly might  have  come  of  better  quality  this  past 
season,  but  I  discarded  it  long  ago.  My  opinion 
IS  not  singular,  as  I  have  heard  several  people 
speak  of  it  m  the  same  terms  as  myself.— Y.  A.  H. 
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SEED  PEAS. 

It  would  be  folly  after  the  past  season's   ex- 
perience not  to  anticipate  an  enhanced  price  for 
Peas  during  the  coming  year.     The  drought  of 
the  past  summer  simply  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  the  crops,  .so  that  in  many  places  there 
was  either  a  miserable  crop  or  literally  none  to 
harvest.     Of  course  we  are  not  entirely  depen- 
dent on  home-grown  Peas  ;  if  we  were,  it  would 
go  very  hard  with  us  often,  and  especially  now. 
Still  with  all  the  world  to  find  us  seed,  there 
were  such  universal  losses  from  drought   that 
crops  are  almost  as  short  on  the  Continent  as 
here,  and  seedsmen  have  found  it  very  difticult 
to   get  their  requirements  supplied.      All  the 
same   it  must  be  expected  that  some  old  seeds 
will  be  sent  out  m  the  spring,  and  some  that,  if 
new,  will  be  hard  and  imperfectly  matured      So 
^uch  is  inevitable,  especially  among  wrinkled 
Peas,   because    these    seem    to    have    suffered 
everywhere,  the  shrinkage  in  seed-produce  being 
almost   without    precedent.     Under   these   cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  well  if  gardeners  or  others 
using  seed  Peas  should  try  and  meet  the  seeds- 
men half  way.     Almost  everybody  sows  Peas 
too  thickly.     There  is  no  feature  in  gardening 
more  common  than  this,  and  whilst  no\rrardene? 
could  afford  to  have  (ewer  Peas  to  gather    it 
does   seem  as   if  all   that  is  needed   could  be 
furnished  with  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of 
seed.     It  may  be  pleaded,   however,  that  it  is 
just    when    seed    is    of    doubtful  germinating 
quality  that  thicker  sowing  is  needful.     That 
may  be  true  in  some  cases,  although  it  is  not  an 
absolute  necessity.     But  in  the  case  of  Peas 
and  especially  of  the  later  or  wrinkled  varieties' 
how  much  might  be  done  to  counteract  the  evil 
arising  from  immature  or  old  seed  if  the  plants 
be  raised  singly  in  small   pots  for  once,   and 
being  helped  by  the  warmer  temperature  of  a 
frame,  there  is  far  better  prospect  of  inducing 
imperfect  seeds   to   make  pretty  good  "rowth 
than  is  likely  to  follow  when  the  seed  is  sown 
in  the  open  ground.     If  two  hundred,  or  even 
double   that   number  of  small   pots    be   sown 
with  the  best  selected  seed  Peas,  it  is   pretty 
certain   that    80   per  cent,    would   grow    and 
some  100  single  plants  only  turned  <;ut  ot  pots 
when  but  4  inches  in  height  would    make  at 
but  a  inches  apart  a  grand  row  40  feet  long 
Plants   so   raised  and   put   out    would,  if    the 
ground  had  been  previo  i  ;ly  well  p.-epared,  make  | 


fine  growth.  The  distance  apart  might  be  in- 
creased with  advantage.  But  just  such  sowings 
made  once  every  ten  days  during  the  summer 
would  give  a  considerable  .saving  of  seed,  and  it 
would  ensure  that  the  plants  throughout  the 
row  were  perfectly  equal.  Even  were  raising 
in  this  way  thought  to  be  ton  much  trouble, 
hard  selection  of  the  best  seeds  and  dibbling 
them  out  thinly  into  the  drills  would  prove  a 
savmg  methoil.  Then  it  will  be  very  wise, 
not  merely  in  the  case  of  Peas,  but  in  relation 
to  some  other  seeds,  not  to  sow  too  early.  A 
week  or  so  later  when  the  ground  is  warmer 
may  make  a  great  difference  in  favour  of  ger- 
mination. There  are  few  garden  seeds  in  fact 
with  respect  to  which  it  may  not  be  a.ssumed 
that  because  of  the  untoward  drought  of  last 
summer  they  may  lack  much  of  the  ordinary 
vitality.  Market  growers  will  probably  feel  the 
pmch  most,  for  a  few  shillings  more  per  bushel 
IS  never  recouped  by  a  higher  price  for  their 
pod  produce,  as  that  is  governed  by  other  con- 
siderations. ^   J) 


Flavour  m   Brussels   Sprouts.— I  am  well 
aware  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  cooking,  more 
especially  at  certain  seasons.    In  a  season  with 
abundant  rainfall  there  should  be  no  complaints  as 
to  vegetables  being  strongly  flavoured.    Some  may 
say  that  such  weather  does  not  add  to  flavour  but 
promotes  size.     I  object  to  size,  and  do  not  plant 
those  kinds  which  are  noted   for  mere  size      In 
vegetables  quality  should  be  first,  and  there  is  no 
loss,  as   more  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  same 
space  as  the  coarser  varieties  take  up.     Of  late  I 
have  noticed  a  decided  leaning  to  quality  in  judg- 
ing vegetables.     This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  one  that  should  be  encouraged,  as  anyone 
who  grows  vegetables  in  quantity  and  studies  their 
quality  knows  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  those 
vegetables  which   are    not  coarse  are    the    best 
flavoured  and  also  resist  changes  of  weather     The 
flavour  of  a  good  type  of  Rosette  Colewort  at  this 
season  cannot  well  be  improved  upon.     This  shows 
that  quick  growth  tend-s  to  good  flavour.     I  prefer 
a  dwarf  early  Brussels  Sprout  for  various  reasons. 
The   sprouts   can   be    boiled    and  served    whole 
When  cut  they  are  not  yellow  inside  like  an  over- 
grown Cabbage;  the  green  portion  is  always  the 
best   flavoured.     This  is  retained  in  a  medium- 
sized   sprout,   whereas  in   a  larger    one  a  great 
portion  of  the  green  leaves  is  cut  away  in  prepara- 
tion.    It  may  be  said  that  even  dwarf  kinds  get 
large  it  planted  early,  but  the  sprouts  do  not  if 
the  strain  is  good,  and  those  who  have  to  provide 
a  long  succession  would  do  well  to  make  two  sow- 
ings, one  in   frames  early  in  the  year,  and  the 
second  in  the  open  early  in  April.     From  these  two 
sowings  three  plantings  are  obtained,  and   firm, 
green,  bullet-like  sprouts  from  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber till   March.     After  making  a  trial  of  many 
varieties  I  prefer  the  Paris  Market.     I  would  add 
just  one  note  as  to  cooking.     Abundance  of  water 
is  necessary,  and,  with  strong  vegetables,  two  lots 
of    water,  boiling  water   being  used   to  put  the 
sprouts  into  the  second  time.     The  sprouts  should 
be  boiled  gently,  then  drained   through  a  sieve 
and  dished  up  whole.— G.  Wythes. 

Protecting  Globe  Artichokes.— It   is  now 

high  time  the  stools  of  this  somewhat  tender  vege- 
table were  mulched  as  a  protection  against  severe 
frosts,  should  such  occur.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  rows  of  these  have  perished  either 
through  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
from  being  surrounded  by  half-rotten  manure.  I 
think  of  these  two  evils  the  latter  is  the  worst,  as 
the  material  holds  the  moisture  and  is  afterwards 
frozen  into  a  solid  mass,  frequently  destroying  the 
roots  altogether,  or  weakening  the  plants  beyond 
recovery.  The  best  way  is  to  surround  the  stools 
with  a  good  quantity  of  stable  litter,  working  it 
well  in  amongst  the  crowns  with  the  hand.  This 
while  excluding  frost,  allows  all  superfluous 
moisture  to  pass  away.  Where  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  renew  th;  stock,  obtain  oflfsets  from  a  good 


strain,  as  seedlings  are  generally  worthless,  pro- 
ducing small  and,  in  many  cases,  useless  heads. 
Of  the  green  and  purple-headed  varieties,  perhaps 
the  former  is  the  more  popular.— John  Ckawfokd. 


THE  TOMATO  SEASON. 
This  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  Tomatoes  in  the 
open  air,  the  growth  being  hardy,  fruitful,  and  free 
from  disease  of  any  kind.     If  we  could   depend 
upon  Tomatoes  succeeding  generally  as  they  have 
done  this  year,  we  should  soon  see  an  increase  of 
cultivators,  especially  amongst  amateurs,  and  in 
small  g  -iens  where  they  cannot  be  grown  under 
glass.     Although  the  season  has  been  so  favourable, 
yet  the  success   which  has  followed  must  not  be 
wholly  attributed  to  the  weather,  as  even  in  a 
season  like   the  present   success   has  been   much 
more  apparent  when  close  attention  has  been  given 
to  all  important  details  connected  with  open-air 
culture.     Not  the  least  is  the  importance  of  put- 
ting out  good  strong  plants  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible,  that  is  compatible  with  safety.  Weakly 
plants  lead  to   failure,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
most  favourable  weather  is  past  before  a  satisfac- 
tory growth  is  formed,  and  by  the  time  this  gains 
strength  to  produce  fruit,  it  is  too  late  for  this  to 
become    ripened.    With    strong    well  -  furnished 
plants  there  is  no  loss  of  time,  as  they  keep  on 
making  satisfactory  growth,  which  in  its  turn  pro- 
duces   fertile  trusses    of    bloom,   to  be   followed 
quickly  by   fruit.     When  fruit  is    formed  late  in 
the  season,  the  short  and  moister  days  of  autumn 
are  upon  us  before  the  ripening  process  is  finished. 
It   must  be  generally  admitted   that  we   have 
secured    within    the    past    two    or    three     years 
varieties    which    are  more   amenable   to   outside 
culture,  being  altogether  more   fruitful   and   not 
so    gross   in   growth.     It    is    the    gross    growing 
varieties  which  produce  large  and  ugly  fruits,  and 
very  few  of  these  to  a  plant.     The  variety  which 
I  have  proved  to  be  the  best  for  open-air  culture  is 
Early  Ruby.- This  is  an  excellent  Tomato  for 
early  fruiting,  but  it  is  not  one  that  I  should  select 
to  depend  upon  exclusively  throughout  the  season, 
as  it  does  not  possess  suflncient  stamina,  and  the 
fruit  also  comes  too  much  corrugated.  But  earliness 
and  free  fruiting  are  great  points  in  its  favour, 
and  these  must  be  considered,     I  also  notice  that 
the  fruits  are  not  so  corrugated  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son.    It  is  not  at  all  a  strong  grower,  but  ripe  fruit, 
and  this  of  good  quality,  was  produced  much  ear- 
lier than  on  others  growing  alongside.     I  have  also 
formed  a  good  opinion  of 

Ladybird  as  being  a  variety  well  adapted  for 
open-air  culture.  In  growth  it  is  only  moderately 
strong,  but  very  fruiiful,  several  fruits  to  a  truss, 
these  ripening  up  continuously  and  well.  These 
small-fruiting  sorts  will  be  found  to  ripen  up  much 
quicker  than  larger  varieties.  Other  two  va- 
rieties which  I  am  especially  pleased  with  are 
Challenger  and  Conference. 

Planted  against  a  low  wall,  all  the  above  varieties 
have  produced  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

A.  Y.  A. 


A  running  kidney  Bean.— On  page  472  of 
The  Garden  of  November  11  we  notice  Mr  W. 
Iggulden's  remarks  concerning  a  running  kidney 
Bean.  We  think  that  Mr.  Iggulden  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted with  our  climbing  Bean,  Sutton's  Tender 
and  True,  which  we  introduced  in  the  year  1892. 
It  is  exactly  what  he  describes  as  having  seen  at 
Longford  Castle,  a  climbing  Bean  about  4  feet 
high,  with  long,  straight  pods  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  Canadian  Wonder. 
The  seeds  are  also  exactly  alike ;  in  fact  it  was 
selected  from  this  variety.  Our  Tender  and  True 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  nearly  all  the  horticul- 
tural papers  have  spoken  in  its  praise.  During 
the  two  years  that  we  have  distributed  it  to  our 
customers,  we  have  had  an  immense  number  of 
testimonials  from  them  saying  what  a  great  ac- 
quisition it  is,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  large- 
cropping,  continuous-bearing  runner  Bean  with  the 
delicate  fl:ivourof  the  dwarf — Suttox  an'd  Soss. 
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POLYPODIUMS. 

Amono  the  P'erns  most  valuable  for  decoration, 
Polypodiums  occujiy  a  prominent  position.  The 
genus  is  very  extensive  and  comprises  plants  of 
small,  medium  and  large  dimensions,  adapted 
either  for  growing  in  suspended  baskets,  for  pot 
culture,  for  planting  out  in  the  open-air  fernery, 
or  as  edgings  for  the  rock  garden.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  genua  is  such  that 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  Polypodiums  of  one 
section  or  another  are  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Besides  the  common  Poly- 
pody (P.  vulgare),  which  makes  for  itself  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  mossy  bark  of  old  trees  or 
on  the  tops  and  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls,  or 
which  we  find  clothing  the  sloping  sides  of  our 
hedge-banks,  where  it  frequently  forms  a  dense 
mass  of  undergrowth  among  the  roots  of  the 
hedges  themselves,  the  most  remarkable  species 


which  are  distinguisheil  from  each  other  by 
their  mnde  of  venation  or  of  fructification. 
These  are  Campy  lone  uron,  Cyrtomiphlebium, 
Dictyopteris,  Dipteris,  Drynaria,  Goniophle- 
bium,  Goniopteris,  Orammitis,  Niphobolus, 
Phegopteris,  Phlebodium  and  I'hyniatodes.  All 
the  foregoing,  and  more  than  forty  other  names 
which  have  now  become  obsolete,  are  Poly- 
podiums, inasmuch  as  they  have  round  or 
roundish  sori  (spore  masses),  which  are  naked 
or  without  indusium  or  covering  and  composed 
of  sporangia  (■jpore  cases)  with  an  incomplete 
I  vertical  ring.  With  few  exceptions  Polypodiums 
are  provided  with  rhizomes  or  decumbent 
stems  from  which  their  fronds  are  produced. 
In  some  s[iecies  the  fronds  have  their  stalk 
adhering  to  and  continuous  with  the  rhizome, 
and  are  of  an  evergreen  nature  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Polypodiums  have  their 
frond-stalks  articulated  to  the  rhizomes  and 
are  either  wholly  deciduous,  like  our  own 
Oak  and  Peech  Ferns,  or  partly  so  like  our 
common    Polypody,     the     beautifully    purple- 


Polypodium  nigrescens.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  ayho'oijraph  sent  by 
Mr.  0.  J.  Anson,  Clapton. 


native  of  Great  Britain  are  the  Oak  Fern  (P. 
Dryopteris),  the  Beech  Fern  (P.  Phegopteris) 
and  the  Limestone  Polypody  (P.  calcareum  or 
Robertianum),  all  well  knnwn  to  Fern  lovers. 
But  even  these  species,  although  indigenous  to 
this  country,  are  of  a  very  cosmopolitan  cha-  i 
racter,  the  range  of  their  habitat  extending  to 
North   America  and  Japan.     There  are  a  few 
species  native  of  Australia  and  a  few  native  of ' 
Japan,  while  a  certain  number  of  very  distinct 
species  are  found   throughout  India,  and  a  few  | 
others    are   native    of    the   United    States    of 
North  America  and  Canada.     It  is  in  Central 
and  South  America,  however,  that  Polypodiums  ' 
are  most  abundant  and  also  most  varied  in  form 
and  in  the  texture  of  their  fronds.     An  idea  of 
the  importance  of   the  genus  may  be  gathered  j 
from    the    fact    that    Nicholson,  in  his    "  Die-  ■ 
tionary  of  Gardening,"   vol.  iii.,  p.  18G,  states 
that    "  the   genus  Polypadium    comprises    up- 
wards   of    4()0    species,"    and    also    from   the 
numerous   subdivisions   to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  by  various  authors.     Thera  are  still  a 
dozen  of  these  sub-genera  retained  by  Hooker 
and  Baker  in  their  "  Syn  >;  sis   Filicum,"  all  r£ 


veined  P.  appendiculatum  and  the  deservedly 
popular,  P.  aureum  and  P.  nigrescens,  the 
former  of  which  is  illustrated  in  The  Garhen 
of  February,  21,  ISso,  while  the  latter  forms 
the  subject  of  to-day'.s  illustration.  Polypodium 
nigrescens,  native  of  Samoa,  Fiji  and  the  Malay 
Islands,  is  also  found  in  several  localities  in 
Southern  India.  It  is  a  strong  growing  species 
of  very  distinct  appearance,  interesting  through 
the  very  conspicuous  and  ornamental  nature  of 
its  spore  masses,  which,  being  sunk  in  a  deep 
cavity,  are  prominent  on  the  upper  surface,  a 
character  which  is  shared  by  several  other 
species  of  robust  growth,  principally  P. 
subauriculatum  and  P.  verrucosum.  AH  these 
and  other  kindred  species  thrive  in  a  minimum 
temperature  of  .Jo"  in  winter,  and  in  a  lofty 
structure,  where  room  can  be  afforded,  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  hanging  basket 
of  P.  subauriculatum.  Speaking  of  this  hand- 
some species,  native  of  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Schnei<ler,  in  his  "Book  of 
j  Choice  Ferns,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  220,  states  that  "in 
j  the  centre  of  a  warm  conservatory  it  surpasses 
\  all  other  Ferns  in  elegance,  and  where  there  is 


plenty  of  height  to  allow  the  fronds  space  to 
hang,  a  specimen  with  numerous  fronds  each  10 
feet  to  12  feet  long  is  a  sight  not  easily  for- 
gotten." The  same  author  also  indicates 
another  use  for  this  plant  when  he  says  : 
■'  This  Fern  can  with  great  advantage  be 
utilised  for  cov3ring  dead  trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  ; 
in  such  positions  it  makes  a  very  beautiful 
object  and  grows  apace,  as  it  delights  in  .sending 
its  roots  and  rhizomes  into  partly  decayeu 
vegetable  matter." 

Among  the  strong-growing  kinds  of  either 
erect  or  eemi-drooping  habit  which  show  them- 
selves to  greater  advantage  by  being  planted 
out  in  the  rockery  I  may  mention  the  glaucous 
P.  aureum  and  its  variety  sporadocarpum, 
Billardieri,  fraxinifolium,  heraclfoum,  irioides, 
musiufolium,  ornatum,  Phyllitidis,  subpetiida- 
turn,  \c.  Among  the  species  of  medium  growth 
particularly  attractive  through  either  the  singular 
shape  or  the  pleasing  nature  of  their  foliage, 
the  most  distinct  are  P.  angustatum,  appendi- 
culatum, chnoodes,  drepanum,  fossum,  heter- 
actis,  lingua  and  its  crested  and  contorted  form 
corymbiferum,  Meyenianum,  platyphyllum,  vul- 
gare cambricum,  elegantissimum  and  pulcher- 
rimum,  and  also  the  very  singular  P.  xiphias. 
Of  the  dwarf-growing  Polypodiums  best  known 
in  gardens,  the  most  useful  and  attractive  are 
P.  accedens,  acrostichoides,  adnescens,  alpestre 
tlexile,  Dryopteris,  hexagonopterum,  glauco- 
phyllum,  lycopodioides  and  its  variety  salici- 
folmm,  piloselloides,  Phegopteris,  reptans,  ru- 
pestre,  tricuspe,  stigmaticum  vaccinifolium,  and 
the  beautifully  marked  venosum,  most  of  which 
make  very  handsome  objects  when  grown  on  a 
pyramid  of  turfy  peat. 

A  small  number  of  Polypodiums,  such  as  oiir 
Oak  and  Beech  Ferns,  are  provided  with 
rhizomes  of  a  slender  nature,  which  delight  in 
running  underground  in  partly  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
rhizomes  of  either  a  fleshy  or  of  a  woody 
nature  prefer  being  kept  above  or  close  to  the 
ground  to  which  they  have  the  faculty  of 
adhering  very  firmly.  The  Polypodiums  best 
adapted  for  pot  culture  are  those  in  which  the 
fronds  are  produced  from  a  central  crown, 
although  those  provided  with  underground 
rhizomes  may  be  managed  equally  well  in  pots 
or  planted,  according  to  their  native  habitats, 
either  in  the  stove,  cool  rockery  or  outdoor 
fernery.  The  soil  which  suits  these  bes*  is  a 
compost  of  one  part  leaf-mould  or  fibrous  peat, 
two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  silver  sand. 
For  those  species  which  are  provided  with 
rhizomes  of  a  more  or  less  woody  nature, 
which  keep  near,  or  even  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  a  material  of  a  different  nature  is  required, 
and  they  have  been  observed  to  grow  more 
luxuriantly  in  a  mixture  in  which  good  fibrous 
peat  or  half-decayed  leaf-mould  predominates 
and  with  a  small  portion  of  fibrous  loam.  In 
their  case  no  silver  sand  is  required.  The 
propagation  of  the  species  provided  with  rhi- 
zomes may  take  place  almost  at  any  time  of 
the  year  by  division,  while  the  others  are 
most  rapidly  increased  by  means  of  f-porcs, 
which  in  the  majority  of  cases  germinate  freely 
when  sown  in  heat  and  soon  after  they  are  ripe. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  plants  raised 
from  seed  are  usually  of  batter  shape  than 
those  of  the  same  species  produced  by  division 
of  the  rhizomes.  A  Fern  Lover. 


Primula  capitata  (Roylei). — lam  sending  yon 
a  bloom  of  this  fin3  species  and  a  photograph  of 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  plant  is 
growing  in  a  little  alpine  house  in  my  nursery 
here,  and  the  bloom  is  one  of  eleven  on  the  same 
plant  all  out  together.     I  suppose  there  is  scarcely 
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a  month  in  the  year  in  which  I  have  not  bloomed 
this  plant,  notably  in  the  winter  months,  and  with 
the  shelter  of  an  unheated  house  or  frame  it  has 
been  a  fine  spot  of  colour.  The  plant  is  so  far 
more  commonly  seen  of  a  quality  in  many  respects 
inferior  to  this,  that  I  have  the  impression  that  I 
may  have  become  possessed  of  a  distinct  and 
superior  strain  worthy  a  distinct  name.  The 
superb  character  of  the  purple  will  be  noted, 
and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  the 
individual  blooms  (and  not  merely  the  blooming 
season)  endure  for  many  months  if  sheltered  from 
the  worst  weather.  The  strain,  too,  is  here  quite 
hardy  and  long-lived.  From  all  accounts  this 
latter  quality  is  not  a  common  one  with  this 
species. — H.  Selfe-Leonard,  Gidldford. 


Flower   Garden. 


CAMPANULA  GARGANICA. 


On  page  454  of  The  Garden   there   is  a  note 
headed    "  Campanula    muralis    (Bavarian    va- 
riety)."    Before    speaking    of     any    particular 
species  or  variety  I  should  like  to  say  a    few 
words  about  the  nomenclature,   and  especially 
the   nursery  nomenclature,  of  the   genus  Cam- 
panula.     The  best   botanical    catalogues    enu- 
merate nearly  100  European  species  of   Cam- 
panula,   besides     at     least    as     many     more 
synonyms  and    varietal  names,   giving   rise  to 
endless  cross  naming.     About  half  the  species 
have  a  very  limited  area,  many  being  confined 
to  Greece  or  its  islands,  some  to  Crete,  or  to  a 
single  island   in  the    Greek   Archipelago.      A 
large  proportion  of  these  have  never  been,  and 
are  never  likely  to  be  in  general  cultivation  in 
England,   and  if   we  include  the  annuals   and 
biennials  of  the  genus,   I  cannot   count  more 
than  about  thirty  good  perennial  species  known 
to  English  gardens.     I  am  aware  that  a  colla- 
tion of  nursery  catalogues  would  supply  many 
more  names  than   this.     Some  years  ago  I  col- 
lected a  Campanula  of  every  name  I  could  find 
offered.       Then    came  the   difficult    process  of 
verification.     With  the  help  of  the  Kew  her- 
barium I  reduced  nearly  a  dozen  names  to  the 
two  species  C.    garganica  and  C.   Portenschla- 
giana,   and  at  least  as  many  more   to  the  one 
variable  species  C   rotundifolia.     I  was  warned 
at  Kew   to  exclude   the   name   C.    muralis    of 
Portenschlag,  which  has  been  eliminated  from 
authentic  botanical  catalogues  for  at  least  half 
a  century.     It  anyone  asks  why  the  name  sur- 
vives,   I  can    tell  them    one    reason    which    I 
discovered   whilst  trying  during  several   years 
to  improve  the  very  confused  nomenclature  of 
hardy   plants  in  nursery  catalogues.      Some  of 
the  nurserymen  readily  adopted  my  corrections, 
but  one  eminent  firm  in  the  north  replied  that 
they  knew  many  of  their  names  were  wrong, 
but  it  they  changed  them  to  right,  they  might 
be   accused  of  the  (unpardonable  ? )  oS'ence  of 
selling  an  old  plant   under  a    new   name.       I 
presume  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  nurseries 
at  which,  as  we  are  told,  C.   muralis   may    be 
bought  true. 

Now  for  C.  Portenschlagiana.  The  botanist 
Portenschlag  published  a  "  Flora  of  Dalmatia  " 
at  Vienna  in  1824.  Amongst  the  plants  he  de- 
scribed was  a  Campanula,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  muialia.  When  hi.s  plants  were  ex- 
amined by  other  experts  it  was  found  that  he 
had  included  two  species  under  this  name,  one 
new  to  botany,  the  other  already  known  as  C. 
garganica.  Therefore  the  name  muralis  was 
dropped,  and  the  new  species  was  called  Porten- 
schlagiana in  honour  of  the  discoverer.  This 
name"  first  occurs  in  the  botanical  work  of 
Rnemer  and  Schultes,  which  was  completed  in 


1835,  so  that  the  amended  name  is  nearly  sixty 
years  old.  The  obvious  distinctions  for  gar- 
deners to  notice  between  C.  Porten,schlagiana 
and  C.  garganica  consist  in  the  form  of  the 
flower  and  in  the  habit  of  growth.  The  former 
has  reflexed  divisions,  which  if  cut  off  would  be 
almost  equilateral  triangles,  the  cutting  de- 
scending less  than  half  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
which  retains  the  form  of  a  bell,  whilst  the 
flower  of  C.  garganica  is  split  up  into  five  nar- 
row lanceolate  segments,  the  division  reaching 
nearly  to  its  base.  The  habit  of  C.  Porten- 
schlagiana is  to  spread  fast,  forming  rooted 
tufts  as  it  extends,  with  short  upright  stems, 
whilst  the  stems  of  C.  garganica  are  prostrate 
and  long,  and  all  proceed  from  one  central  tuft, 
which  increases  slowly.  Now  for  a  few  words 
about  the  Bavarian  variety.  I  know  the  plant 
so  called,  and  had  it  from  Mr.  Paul's  nursery  at 
Broxbourne  several  years  ago.  I  consider  it  a 
wreat  advance  on  the  older  and  smaller  type,  of 
which  it  has  all  the  virtues,  and  is  twice  as 
large  in  all  respects  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what 
claim  it  has  to  be  called  Bavarian.  It  is  per- 
haps a  large  development  of  the  type  raised 
from  garden  seed  in  the  same  way  as  those 
large  forms  of  Aster  alpinus  we  are  now  getting 
from  Continental  nurseries.  It  may  have  conie 
from  M.  Sundermann's  nursery  at  Lindau,  in 
Bavaria,  from  which  many  good  alpines— not 
Bavarian— have  been  distributed,  but  I  can  find 
no  record  of  the  specis  as  a  Bavarian  plant. 
Its  native  area  beyond  Dalmatia  ia  very  limited, 
not  extending  to  the  north  beyond  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic. 

Little  room  is  left  to  speak  of  C.  garganica. 
It  was  named  by  the  botanist  Tenore  from  the 
famous  Italian  mountain  on  which  it  was  first 
discovered.  Gargano  is  a  huge  mass  of  lime- 
stone mountain  covering  several  hundred  square 
miles  and  rising  to  a  greater  height  than  any- 
thing in  Britain.  It  forma  the  only  conspicuous 
projection  from  the  Italian  coast  into  the  Adria- 
tic, and  is  celebrated  in  Latin  poetry  for  the 
roaring  of  its  Oak  forests  in  the  north  winds, 
as  weUas  for  the  myriads  of  bees  which  were 
attracted  by  the  fragrant  flowers  of  its  slopes. 
This  was  the  only  known  home  of  the  very 
pretty  Bellflower  which  bears  its  name  until 
Portenschlag  found  it  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for 
rockeries,  creeping  amongst  the  crevices  with 
its  long  slender  branches  and  not  rising  more 
than  an  inch  above  the  stones.  I  have  had 
several  varieties,  one  of  them  with  flowers  pre- 
tending to  be  white  ;  another— the  most  robust, 
but  not  the  prettiest— with  soft  hairy  leaves. 
The  form  generally  sold  as  muralis  is  more  com- 
pact and  has  a  more  upright  growth,  but  it  is 
certainly  no  improvement  on  the  type.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  Dalmatian  form  of  the  plant.  The 
species  in  general  is  not  nearly  so  robust  as  C. 
Portenschlagiana,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
divided  and  transplanted  with  a  trowel.  C.  gar- 
ganica requires  more  care  in  division  and  takes 
longer  to  form  a  new  plant.  I  have  never  tried 
to  raise  either  species  from  seed. 

Edge  Ball,  Malpas.  C.  Wollby  Dod. 

p  S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  observe 
under  "  Notes  from  Baden-Baden  "  on  p.  500 
of  The  G.iRDEN  that  M.  Max  Leichtlin  men- 
tions the  history  of  Aster  alpinus  speciosus, 
about  which  I  was  mistaken.  I  have  heard, 
however,  that  there  are  more  than  one  large- 
flowered  variety,  and  two  or  three  bearing  dif- 
ferent varietal  names  have  come  to  me  from 
continental  nurseries,  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  compare  the  flowers.  I  hope  some 
reader  may  be  able  to  tell  us  the  history  m  the 
double-sized  C.  Portenschlagiana,  which  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  learn. 


AQUATIC  PLANTS  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE. 

The  following  interesting  article  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Goodell,  Pansy  Park,  Dwight,  appeared  in 
Part  I.,  1803,  of  The  Tran.sactions  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society. 

No  class  of  plants  is  attracting  more  attention 
at  the  present   time  than  the  aquatics.       The 
great  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  them 
is  chiefly   due  to  the  fine    displays  that   have 
been  made  in  the  public  parks  and  at  the  shows 
of  our  own   and  other    horticultural   societies 
during    the  past    few    years.      They    are  now 
grown  in  the  parks  of  nearly  all  the  large  and 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country,  and 
always  attract  the  attention  of  crowds  of  people. 
Boston  seems  to  be  the  only  large  city  without 
aquatic  plants  in  its  parks.     I  am  informed  by 
Superintendent    Doogue   that    the    conditions 
here   are   unfavourable    for  their   culture.      It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  there  is  in 
the  water  or  soil  of  Boston  injurious  to  them. 
No  more  attractive  feature  can  be  added  to  any 
public    park   or     private    place   than  a    water 
garden.     There  are  thousands  of  natural  ponds 
scattered  all   over    the   country   in   which  the 
many  beautiful  hardy  Water  Lilies  would  grow 
to   perfection,   and  take  care  of  themselves  if 
once    introduced.      Nearly    all    kinds    can  be 
grown  with  success  in  large  tubs,  or  cemented 
tanks    of    any    size    desired  ;    and  that    large 
class     of     flower     lovers     who     cannot    afford 
a     large    and     expensive    water     garden,    can 
cultivate  and  enjoy  them  in  this  way  with  little 
expense.     On    many    places    there   are    small 
streams  of  water  running  through  rich  meadows 
where  an  artificial  pond  can  easily  be  made. 
The  earth  for  the  bottom  of  such  a  pond,  if  not 
already  rich,  must  be  made  so  by  the  addition 
of  thoroughly   decayed   manure.     One   of   the 
most   important   points   in   the   cultivation    of 
aquatic  jjlants,  especially  the  tender  varieties, 
is  warm  water,  and   in  selecting  a  site  for  an 
artificial   pond,   whether  it   is    to  be  large  or 
small,   it  should  be  where  it  will  get  as  much 
sun  as  possible,  at  least  for  six  or  eight  hours 
during  the  day,  and,  if  possible,  where  it  will 
be   sheltered    from   the   cold    north    winds  by 
trees  or  buildings.     If  the  water  garden  is  to 
be  of  small  size,  it  is  best  to  make  it  in   some 
regular  form,   like  a  circle,  oval,  or  parallelo- 
gram ;    but  if  large,  an  irregular  outline,  like 
a  natural  pond,  is  more  pleasing.     If  the  water 
supply  comes  through  pipes  and  is  limited,  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  bottom  and  sides  with  a 
coating  of  cement.     The  soil  should  be  exca- 
vated to  a  depth  of  2.|  feet,  and  the  bottom, 
after  being  shaped,  should  be  pounded  down  as 
hard  as  possible.     It  should  be  gradually  sloped 
to  the  top,  from  a  line  within  4  feet  or  5  feet  of 
the  edge,  or  it   can  be  made  of  the  full  depth 
to  the  edge,  and  an  8-inch  brick  w:ill  laid  for 
the  sides.     This  is  the  most  common  way,  but 
it  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  and  is  not 
necessary,  except  in  soils  that  heave  badly  with, 
frost  in  winter.     But  if  the  edge  is  well  pro- 
tected with  leaves  or  straw  and  boards— as  the 
edge  of  all  cemented  ponds  ought  to  be— there 
is  not  much  danger  of  injury  in  any  soil.     A 
small  pipe  should  be  laid  upon  the  bottom  to 
some  lower  part  of  the  grounds  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  off   the   water  when  necessary  for 
planting    or   cleaning    the  pond.     A    fountain 
can   be    added  if  desired,     but   if   the    tender 
aquatics  are  cultivated,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to   play   except  on  special   occasions,  or  when 
necessary  to  keep  the  pond  full  ;  otherwise  the 
cool   water   would  lower   the  temperature   too 
much.     Aquatic  plants  are  hearty  feeders,  and 
the   soil   for    them  should    be    of    the  richest 
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possible  nature.  Good  turfy  loam  and  at  least 
one-third  piirt  of  thorouglily  decayed  stable 
manure  should  bo  used,  and  the  addiiion  of 
some  good,  high-grade,  commercial  manure,  at 
the  rale  of  three  or  four  pounds  to  each  cubic 
j'ard  of  soil,  will  cause  a  more  rapid  growth. 
The  soil  should  be  spread  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  over  the  bottom  and  pounded  down  as  hard 
as  possible  ;  then  spread  on  2  inches  of  sand 
or  hue  gravel  to  hold  the  Eoil  down  and  prevent 
it  from  mixing  with  the  water.  To  ensure  suc- 
cess in  growing  the  tender  Nymphieas  without 
artificial  heat,  shallow  water  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points,  as  the  sun  heats  it  up  much 
better  than  deep  water.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  season  4  inches  or  5  inches  is  enough, 
which  may  be  increased  to  1  foot  as  the  season 
advances.  The  best  season  for  planting  all 
kinds  of  aquatics  is  the  spring,  and  the  1st 
of  June  is  early  enough,  in  this  latitude,  for 
the  tender  varieties.  When  ready  to  plant, 
draw  off  nearly  all  the  water,  set  stakes  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  and  set  them  out  just 
as  you  would  set  plants  on  dry  land.  The  large, 
tender  Nympl;:e»s  should  be  set  from  8  feet  to 
15  feet  apart,  and  the  hardy  varieties  from 
4  feet  to  8  feet.  In  planting  large  artificial  or 
natural  ponds,  do  not,  above  all  things,  set  the 
Nymphieas  in  regular  rows  at  equal  distances 
apart,  as  though  it  was  an  agricultural  crop 
needing  cultivation  with  a  horse  hoe.  This  I 
once  saw  done  in  a  pretentious  public  park. 
Conceal  the  artificial,  and  imitate  Nature  as 
closely  as  possible.  Let  the  planting  be  done 
in  irregular  groups  around  the  margin.  Give 
some  of  the  plauta  plenty  of  room  for  full 
development,  with  here  and  there  a  scattered 
plant  to  partially  connect  some  of  the  groups, 
but  leave  plenty  of  open  water  between  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond.  The  attractive- 
ness of  a  water  garden  is  greatly  increased  by 
harmonious  surroundings,  and  there  is  no 
more  appropriate  place  for  the  cultivation 
of  sub  tropical  plants,  such  as  Cannas,  Musas, 
Caladiums,  Castor  Beans,  and  tha  like,  than  in  a 
border  on  the  north  or  back  side.  To  grow  the 
laige,  tender  Water  L  lies  to  fu'l  size  and  per- 
fection, artificial  heating  of  the  water  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  usually  done  by  running  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  coils  of  pipes  from  a  con- 
veniently located  greenhouse  boiler.  Instead 
of  covering  the  entire  bottom  of  the  pond  or 
tank  with  soil,  it  is  better  to  put  it  in  boxes  a 
foot  deep  and  .'i  feet  or  4  feet  square,  and  a 
depth  of  at  least  2  feet  of  water  over  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  is  best.  In  beginning  a  list  of 
aquatics,  the  grandest  of  all,  that  truly  royal 
plant, 

Victoria  regia,  should  stand  at  the  head.  To 
grow  this  magnificent  plant  in  the  open  air  to  full 
size,  with  flowers  from  12  inches  to  15  inches 
across  atd  leaves  from  G  feet  to  8  feet,  requires  a 
tank  30  feet  or  more  across  and  artificial  heat, 
aU  of  which  involves  considerable  expense.  But  it 
can  be  grown  and  flowered  without  artificial  heat 
with  good  success  even  in  cold  Xew  England  with 
little  expense.  I  have  flowered  it  in  this  way  for 
three  years.  The  most  imporlant  point  to  ensure 
success  is  to  get  a  strong  growth  early  in  the  sea- 
son. To  accomplish  this,  I  set  cut  a  good  plant 
about  the  1st  of  June,  and  then  made  a  frame 
around  it  of  planks  10  feet  or  12  feet  square  and 
wide  enough  to  come  5  inches  or  G  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  covered  it  with  hot- 
bed sash ;  this  gave  nearly  all  the  advantages  of 
artificial  heat ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
soil  often  rose  to  100°,  which  caused  very  r.apid 
growth,  soon  filling  the  frame  with  leaves.  Bjth 
sash  anl  frame  were  then  removed  to  give  the 
plant  more  room.  My  plants  made  leaves  5  feet 
across  and  were  in  flower  for  a  month.  The 
v,ariety  experimented  with  was  the  crimson-flowered 
Victoria  Randi.     This    dilTers  from    the    typical 


Victoria  in  having  the  vcrlical  rims  of  the  leaves 
much  higher,  and  the  flowers  turn  to  a  deeper  red 
when  they  fade.  It  also  flowers  earlier,  and  the 
plants  do  not  grow  so  large. 

EuuYAi.E  FERO.x  is  an  East  Indian  Water  Lily 
resembling  the  Victoria  regia  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, but  its  leaves  are  only  2  feet  across,  and  they 
do  not  turn  up  at  the  edge ;  its  flowers  are  small 
and  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  It  is  much  hardier 
and  more  easily  grown. 

The  most  attractive  and  popular  of  all  aquatic 
plants  are  the  Nymphfois,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  floral  world  more  gorgeous  than  some  of 
the  tropical  varieties.  These  are  divided  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  into  day-bloiming  and 
night-blooming  species.  The  day  -  bloomers 
open  their  flowers  early  in  the  morning  and 
close  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Tlie 
night-blooming  varieties  open  after  sunset  and 
do  not  close  until  nearly  noon  of  the  next  day 
if  the  weather  is  cool  or  cloudy.  Each  flower 
opens  four  times.  The  following  are  day- 
blooming  varieties  :^ 

NyjirHJiA  ZANZiBAREN.sis  Is  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  easily  grown  of  the  tropical 
Water  Lilies.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  rich  deep  blue, 
and  when  well  grown  will  measure  fully  10  inches 
in  diameter. 

N.  ZANZiBARENSis  AZUREA  is  like  the  preceding 
in  everything  except  colour,  which  is  of  a  lighter 
shade. 

N.  ZANZIBARENSIS  ROSEA  Varies  in  colour  from 
a  pale  rcse  to  deep  rose,  almost  crimson  in  some 
specimens.  All  of  the  above  varieties  are  very 
free-blooming,  beginning  when  the  plants  are  quite 
small  and  continuing  until  frozen  up  in  the  autumn. 
They  are  so  hardy,  that  they  will  stand  a  good  deal 
of  cold  weather  without  material  injury. 

N.  SCUTIFOLIA  is  also  very  easily  grown,  and 
bears  an  abundance  of  flowers  all  summer.  These 
are  from  4  inches  to  G  inches  across  and  of  a  light 
blue,  shading  to  white  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  hardy  south  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

N.  STELLATA,  from  tropical  Africa,  is  a  free- 
blooming  and  desirable  species,  with  large,  bright 
blue  flowers. 

N.  GIGANTEA  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  of  all.  Its 
flowers  are  of  the  largest  s-ize,  with  numerous 
petals  of  a  beauti'ul  purplish  blue,  shading  to 
white  at  the  base,  and  it  has  a  mass  of  golden 
stamens.  This  species  when  well  started  grows 
freely  and  prouuces  flowers  in  abundance,  but  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  .all  to  manage  in  the 
younger  stages  of  its  growth.  The  young  plants 
have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  losing  their  foliage, 
and  the  tubers  then  go  to  rest  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  I  have  had  tubers  remain  dormant 
two  years,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  start  them  into 
growth. 

N.  ELEGANS  is  a  pretty  species  from  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  with  small  white  flowers  tinted 
with  pale  blue. 

N.  GR.ACiLis,  from  Mexico,  has  large  white 
flowers  resembling  those  of  N.  dentata,  but  the 
plant  is  of  smaller  growth. 

N.  FLAVA,  from  Florida,  hns  small,  golden  yel- 
low flowers,  but  is  of  little  value  for  northern  cul- 
ture in  the  open  air,  as  it  seldom  blooms  here. 

N.  MEXiCANA  is  a  new  species  from  Mexico, 
which  was  thought  at  first  to  be  identical  with  N. 
fiava,  but  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  jlant  is  of 
stronger  growth,  the  foliage  larger,  and  it  also 
flowers  quite  freely  in  the  open  air  here.  Both  of 
these  species  must  be  kept  during  winter  in  agreen- 
house  in  growing  condition. 

The  following  are  night-blooming  varieties  :  — 

N.  Devoniensis,  a  hybrid  between  N.  Lotus  and 
N.  rubra,  raised  many  years  ago  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  varieties 
in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  rosy 
red,  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  across,  and  borne 
in  abundance,  a  dozen  or  more  often  being  open  on 
a  plant  at  one  time. 


N.  RUBRA  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  it  re- 
sembles N.  Devoniensis,  but  the  flowers  are  more 
cup-shaped  and  of  a  lighter  colour. 

N.  Sti'RTEVAxti  is  a  hybrid  of  American  oiigin 
and  a  magnificent  variely,  but  a  poor  bloomer.  It 
resembles  N.  rubra  in  colour,  but  the  petals  are 
broader  and  the  foliage  is  quite  distinct. 

N.  LoTU.s  is  a  native  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old 
World.  It  grows  in  abundance  in  lower  Egypt, 
and  is  the  true  S.icred  Lotus  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  was  sometimes  engraved  on  their  coins. 
The  seeds  and  roots  when  dried  and  ground  were 
made  into  bre.Td  by  them.  The  flowers  are  G 
inches  to  8  inches  across,  with  broad,  white  petals. 

N.  DEN  TATA  is  the  largest  of  all  white  Water  Lilies, 
the  flowers  being  from  10  inches  to  14  inches 
across  and  of  a  pure  paper-white.  It  blooms  very 
freely  through  the  season,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  the  tropical  Nympbseas  to  grow. 

Hakdy  Nymph.eas. 

Water  Lilies  that  will  endure  the  winter  in 
the  Northern  States  are  called  hardy.  The 
books  tell  us,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that 
no  Water  Lily  will  bear  actual  fieezing  of  the 
roots,  and  that  they  must  be  planted  in  water 
deep  enough  to  be  below  the  reach  of  frost. 
But  my  experience  during  the  past  winter  has 
convinced  me  that  this  is  an  error,  which,  while 
easily  disproved,  nobody  seems  to  have  hitherto 
detected.  One  of  my  artificial  ponds  is  supplied 
with  water  by  a  small  stream  which  was  frozen 
up  during  the  severe  weather  of  January,  and 
the  pond  dried  up,  freezing  to  the  bottom.  This 
pond  contained  my  stock  of  Nympha-a  odorata 
rosea,  N.  alba  candidissima,  and  N.  Marliacea 
Chromatel'a.  Being  very  anxious  as  to  their 
condition,  I  had  large  blocks  of  ice  cut  out. 
The  roots  were  frozen  solid  in  the  soil  to  a 
depth  cf  0  inches  and  had  to  be  cut  out  with  an 
axe.  Several  of  each  variety  were  thrown 
under  a  greenhouse  bench  to  thaw  out,  wht  u 
it  was  found  that  not  a  single  bud  on  them 
was  injured  in  the  least,  and  they  are  now 
making  good  growth  in  a  tank  of  water.  It  is 
very  likely  that  other  varieties  will  also  stand 
freezing  of  the  roots,  but  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  actual  tests,  as  some  varieties 
may  be  more  susceptible  than  others. 

Nymph^ea  odorata  is  our  own  well-known 
fragrant  Water  Lily,  and  is  considered  by  many 
the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  varieties. 

N.  ODORATA  ROSEA  has  beautiful  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  is  known  as  the  Cape  Cod  Pirk  Water 
Lily,  because  it  was  first  discovered  lhe:e  many 
years  ago.  It  is  now  extensively  cultivated  and 
is  generally  considered  the  most  lovely  of  hardy 
varieties. 

N.  ODORATA  scpERBA  IS  a  fine  variety  with 
larger  flowers  than  the  type. 

N.  ODORATA  MINOR  is  a  variety  having  flowers 
only  about  one- half  the  size  of  the  common  oie, 
and  is  very  pretty.  It  grows  in  abundance  in  tie 
ponds  of  New  Jersey. 

N.  ODfiUATA  sui.PHUREA  is  a  new  variety  with 
jellow  flowers  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  great 
favourite.  Its  foliage  is  mottled  with  reddish 
purple  and  brown  spots. 

N.  0D0RAT.4.  EXQuisiTA  is  a  cew  variety  with 
rosy  carmine  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade  than  those 
of  N.  odorata  rosea. 

N.  ODORAT.i  (iiGAXTEA  is  a  native  of  Florida, 
where  it  was  disrovered  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Both  flowers  and  foliage  are  larger  than  in  the  type. 
The  flowers  are  more  cup-shaped  and  are  pro- 
duced later  in  the  seascn  and  it  is  a  freer  bloomer. 
The  leaves  are  very  large  and  thick,  often  measur- 
ing over  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  nearly 
2  feet;  their  edges  are  rtflled  and  sometimes 
turned  up,  forming  a  slight  rim  after  the  manner 
of  the  Victoria  regia. 

N.  ODORATA  CAROLINIANA  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  all  the  odorata  varieties.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  cross  between  X.  odorata  rosea  ard  N. 
alba  cardidi  sima,  and  was  raise  i  by  Dr.  H.  T. 
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BahnsoD,  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  the  vigorous 
habit  and  free-flowering  qualities  of  the  latter 
variety.  The  flowers  are  quite  fragrant,  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  across,  and  of  a  delicate 
salmon-rose  colour,  deeper  in  some  specimens 
than  in  others. 

N.  ALBA  is  the  common  white  Water  Ijily  of 
Europe,  the  flowers  larger  and  more  freely  pro- 
duced than  those  of  our  common  variety,  but  with- 
out fragrance. 

N.  ALBA  ROSEA  Is  a  pretty  pink  variety  of  the 
preceding,  but  neither  so  deep  in  colour  as  our  Cape 
Cod  pinlf  variety  nor  so  desirable,  as  it  is  a  poor 
bloomer. 

N.  ALBA  CANDIDISSIMA  is  the  largest  and  best 
of  all  hardy  white  Water  Lilies.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  the  petals  very  broad,  and  much  more 
waxy  than  those  of  N.  odorata.  It  begins  to  bloom 
in  May,  and  continues  to  bear  its  superb  flowers  in 
abundance  until  frozen  up  in  autumn.  With  good 
treatment  the  flowers  measure  from  5  inches  to  7 
Inches  across,  and  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
twenty-two  open  at  one  time  on  a  strong  plant. 

N.  TUBEKOS.\  is  the  common  native  species  of 
the  Western  States.  It  has  large  white  flowers, 
but  does  not  bloom  well  in  cultivation. 

N.  PYOM.EA  is  the  smallest  Water  Lily  known, 
and  is  a  little  gem.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Siberia.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  half-dollar,  opening  at  noon  and  closing 
at  night.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  being  the  first  to 
flower  in  the  spring  and  the  last  in  autumn. 

N.  PYOM.EA  HELVEOLA  is  a  good  variety  with 
light  yellow  flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 

N.  Makliacba  Chkom.\tella  is  one  of  the  very 
choicest  and  best  of  the  hardy  varieties.  The 
plant  has  the  vigorous  habit  of  N.  alba  candi- 
dissima,  and  it  flowers  freely  from  May  to  October. 
The  flowers  are  from  4  inches  to  li  inches  across, 
with  broad  petals  of  a  beautiful  light  yellow  and 
bright  orange  stamens.  This  variety  should  be 
grown  in  water  2  feet  or  more  deep.  If  grown  in 
shallow  water  its  abundant  foliage  grows  in  a 
bunch  so  thickly  as  to  hide  the  flowers,  while  in 
deep  water  its  leaves  spread  out  and  float  on  the 
surface. 

N.  M.\rliace.\  ALBiDAhas  medium-sized  flowers 
of  a  pure  paper-white,  resembling  those  of  N. 
alba. 

N.  Marliacba  carnea  is  of  a  delicate  blush  or 
flesh  colour,  and  a  charming  variety  that  will  be- 
come popular. 

N.  Marliaoea  rosea  is  of  a  delicate  rose 
colour,  deeper  than  the  preceding,  and  a  great 
acquisition. 

N.  Laydbkeei  rosea  is  the  newest  and  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  small  varieties.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  freely  produced  and  about  2  inches 
across,  are  of  a  peculiar  rosy  purple  colour  in  the 
centre,  shading  to  white  at  the  tips  of  the  petals. 

Nymphieas  cross  with  each  other  very  readily, 
but  the  raising  of  new  varieties  in  this  way  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction  have  only  just  begun  to  be  realised. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  varieties  will 
be  much  more  numerous  than  now.  M.  Marliac, 
the  French  grower  to  whom  we  are  already 
indebted  for  some  of  the  choicest  varieties, 
has  two  superb  novelties  which  will  be  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  thi?  country  at  the  Chicago 
Columbian  Exposition.  One  of  these  has  been 
named  N.  Laydekeri  rubra  punctata,  and  has 
large  flowers  variegated  with  brilliant  red.  The 
other,  named  N.  Marliacea  flamraea,  has  flowers 
of  an  amaranth-red  with  orange-red  stamens. 
Several  American  growers  are  also  doing  good 
work  in  this  line.  Benjamin  Grey  has  a 
beautiful  new  variety  which  has  been  named 
N.  Greyaj  ,  it  is  a  cross  between  N.  gracilis  and 
scutitolia.  In  habit  it  resemble.s  the  latter, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  roae-pink,  are 
larger  than  those  of  N.  zinibareusis,  and  borne 
on  stout  stems  from  l."")  inches  to  18  inches 
above  the  water.  It  is  a  great  acquisition. 
Willi.^m  Tricker,  of  Stateu  Island,  has  a  new 
variety,  not  yet  named.     It  is  a  seedling  of  N. 


dentata,  supposed  to  be  crossed  with  N.  zanzi- 
barensi.s  rosea.    The  petals  are  wider  than  those 
of  N.  rubra,  and  more  like  those  of  N.  Sturte- 
vanti.     They  are  white  at  the  base,  shaded  to 
rosy   carmine   at  the   tips.     Some  varieties  of 
Water  Lilies  are  easily  grown  from  seeds,  and 
it    is    exceedingly   interesting  to    watch    their 
development  from  the  seeds  to  flowering  plants. 
The  easiest  to  raise  from  seeds    are  the  Nym- 
pha;a  zanzibarensis  varieties,  N.   scutitolia,  N. 
ccerulea,  and  N.  dentata.     The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  February   or  March  in  small  pots  of 
good  soil  well  firmed  down.     Scatter  the  seeds 
on  the  surface  and  cover  with  an  eighth  of  an 
inch   of  fine   sand.     Then  they  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  pan  of  water  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  tops  an  inch  or  two.     The  water  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°  until 
they  germinate,   which   will  be  in  from  six  to 
ten   days.     If    the   temperature   is    much  less 
tlian  that  named  they  will  not  germinate  at  all, 
or   only   after   a    long  time.     The  seeds  of  N. 
dentata  require  about  three  weeks.     Before  the 
plants  get  crowded  they  should  be  transplanted 
to    3-inch    pots,  and  be    shifted  to  4-inch,    if 
necessary,  before  the  time    to  plant  them  out 
in  June.     Those  who  have  no  greenhouse  can 
start  the  seeds  near  a  stove  in  the  dwelling- 
house  where  the  water  will  keep  at  the  right 
temperature,   moving  them   to  a  hotbed,  cold 
frame,    or  a  warm,   sunny  window  when  up 
The  little  plants  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity 
under  proper  conditions,  and  begin  to  bloom  in 
about  100  days.     I  have  had  the  Zinzibar  va- 
rieties  begin  to  flower  in  sixty-five  days  from 
seeds   started   in  June.      These    varieties    are 
particularly  well  adapted  to  tub  culture.     The 
Victoria  regia  is  always  propagated  from  seeds, 
which  should  have  ihe  little  caps  or  shells  that 
cover  the  germs  carefully  removed  before  sow- 
ing.    Plant  in  5  in^h  pots  in  February,  cover- 
ing   them   with   an   inch    of  soil.     The    water 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  !)0°. 
They  germinate  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days, 
but   are   always   more  or  less  uncertain  about 
coming   up  even  with  the  best  of  care.     The 
Nuphars  are  interesting  plants,  resembling  the 
Nymphieas.     They  have  yellow  flowers  borne 
on  stems  above  the  surface  of  the  water.     N. 
advena  is  our  common  native  specias.     N.  pu- 
milura  is  a  pretty  species  of  smaller  growth. 
N.  japonicum  is  a  new  species  from  Japan.     N. 
luteum  is  a  European  species.     The 
Lotus,  or  Nelu.mbium, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  aquatic  plants. 
Its  grand  circular  foliage  (sometimes  2  feet  or 
more   in   diameter)  and   gorgeous  flowers   rise 
4  feet  or  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Its  flowers  are  produced  freely  from  June  to 
September,   each   flower    opening    four    times. 
At  first  they  are  cup-shaped,  but  on  the  last 
day  they  expand  to  a  diameter  of  from  G  inches 
to  12  inches.     There  are  two  species  and  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  hardy  here,  having 
endured  four  or  five  winters  where  ice  formed  a 
foot  or  more  thick  over  the  roots.     They  can  be 
grown   in  any  warm  jjnnd  with  a  rich,  muddy 
bottom,  in  water  not  more  than  2  feet  or  ii  feet 
deep.     There   is   no   reason   why  Lotus  ponds 
should  not  become  as  common  in  this  country 
as    they   are    in    Japan.     The    plants    spread 
rapidly  by  means  of  runners  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  mud,  these  runners  often  travelling 
several    rods   in   a    season.     Thick   tubers  are 
formed  deep  in  the  pond  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  which  live  over  winter.     The  best 
time  to  move  and  plant  them  is  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  just  starting  into  growth,  which 
is  the  latter  part  of  May  in  this  latitude,     The 
tubers  should  be  covered  G  inches  or  more  with 
soil.     The  Lotus  cm  b3  easily  grown  in  large 


tubs,  which  should  be  moved  to  a  cellar  in 
winter,  or  cemented  basins  can  be  made  in  the 
lawn,  where  it  would  do  still  better.  If  grown 
in  a  water  garden  with  other  aquatics  the  roots 
must  be  confiued  in  compartments  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  other  things.  Make  parti- 
tions of  bricks,  set  on  edge  in  cement,  and 
high  enough  to  come  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  soil  should  be  very  rich  and 
not  less  than  a  foot  deep. 

Neltjmbium  luteu.m  is  the  American  Lotus,  a 
native  of  the  Ssuthern  and  some  of  the  Western 
States.     Its  flowers  are  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour. 

N.  SPECiosuM  is  commonly  called  the  Ei;yptian 
Lotus,  and  is  the  Sacred  Lotus  of  the  Hindoo  5. 
Its  flowers  are  creamy  white,  shading  to  pink  at 
the  tips  of  the  petals.  This  does  best  in  a  rich 
clay  soil. 

N.  SPECIOSUM  EOSEnM  has  flowers  of  a  bright 
pink,  shading  to  bright  rose  at  the  tips  of  the 
petals.  This  variety  makes  a  stronger  growth 
with  me  than  N.  speciosum,  and  is  in  every  way 
superior  to  it. 

N.  SPECIOSUM  ALBUM  GRANDIELORUM  ha?  large, 

pure  white  flowers. 

N.  SPECIOSUM  ALBUM  STRIATUM  is  white,  splashfd 
and  marked  with  crimson  on  the  edges  of  the  petal  ■, 
and  is  a  superb  variety. 

LiM.N'OCHARis  HuMBOLDTi  is  a  showy  plant 
bearing  an  abundance  of  lemon-yellow  flowers  all 
summer.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Water  Poppy, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  those  uf 
the  California  Poppy.  It  has  oval  floating  leav<s, 
and  multiplies  by  means  of  runners  which  cretp 
about  in  shallow  water.  It  succeeds  best  in  water 
not  more  than  (>  inches  or  s  inches  deep.  It  is 
half-hardy,  but  must  be  wintered  in  a  hoase. 

L.  Plumieri  is  a  fine,  tender  species  1  foot  or 
more  tall,  with  rich,  velvety  green  leaves  and  spikes 
of  small  lemon  yellow  flowers. 

EtCHORNiA  CRASSIPES  MAJOR,  which  has  ben 
given  the  appropriate  common  name  of  Water 
Hyacinth,  is  of  very  easy  culture  and  great  beauty. 
Its  glossy,  dark  green  leaves  have  thick,  bulb  like 
leat-slalks  filled  with  air,  causing  the  plants  to 
float  on  the  water.  It  bears  large  spikes  of  deli- 
cately coloured  flowers  resembling  in  form  a  spike 
of  Hyacinth  blooms.  Each  flower  is  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  of  a  soft  lilac-rose  colour,  with  a 
blue  blotch  ne?.r  the  centre,  enclosing  a  golden 
yellow  fpot.  It  will  grow  and  flower  if  left  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  w.ater,  but  tj.ows  and 
flowers  much  better  it  set  on  the  edge  of  a  pond, 
where  it  can  grow  in  the  soil.  Here  it  will  soon 
spread  and  form  a  large  mass  of  plants,  and  bloom 
freely  for  several  months.  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
house  in  winter  in  a  tub,  pan,  or  anything  that  will 
hold  a  little  rich  soil  and  water.  It  makes  a  very 
interesting  window  plant,  and  would  be  well  worth 
growing  even  if  it  had  no  flowers. 

E.  AZUEEA  is  a  very  choice  and  beautiful  species 
from  Brazil.  Its  flowers  resemble  those  of  E. 
crassipes  major,  but  they  are  light  blue  with  a 
deep  indigo-blue  centre.  Its  manner  of  growth  is 
entirely  different ;  it  branches  freely  and  creeps 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  very  much  like 
a  Verbena  on  dry  land,  each  plant  covering  a 
space  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  it 
keeps  in  bloom  all  summer. 

PoNTEDERiA  CORDATA,  Our  native  Pickerel 
Weed,  has  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  and  U  we'l 
worth  growing  on  the  margin  of  an  aquatic  garden. 
There  is  a  fine  white  variety  of  this  species  which 
was  sent  me  from  New  Hampshire  last  year. 

LiMNANTHEMUM  INDIOUM — the  East  Indian 
Water  Snowflake — is  an  exceedingly  pretty  and 
interesting  aquatic  recently  introduced.  The  plant 
throws  up  leaves  to  the  surface  like  a  Water  Lily, 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  on  the  petioles 
near  the  blade  ;  roots  are  also  emitted  at  the  same 
place,  forming  a  new  plant.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  an  inch  or  more  across,  and  thickly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  hairs,  like  the  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  Chrysanthemum,  but  much  more  numerous. 
In  a  tub  or  shallow  pond  it  will  flower  all  summer, 
and  all  winter  in  a  warm  room  or  greenhouse.     It 
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will  stand  considerable  freezing  without  injury, 
but  must  be  wintered  in  a  house. 

L.  NYMrii-EiiiUKs  is  the  European  Floating 
Heart,  with  pretty  golden  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
perfci'lly  hardy,  and  should  be  introduced  with 
caution  in  an  aquatic  garden,  as  it  spreads  very 
rapidly  and  is  liable  to  become  a  nuisance  unless 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  in  check. 

L.  LACUNosr.M,  the  native  species,  is  pretty  and 
interesting  with  its  clusters  of  white  flowers. 

L.  THAciiYsrcRMUM  is  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  resembles  L.  indicum,  but  does  not 
have  the  hairy  growth. 

MYi!i()riiYi>niM  PROSERI'INACOIDHS  is  a  native 
of  lirazil,  and  has  been  given  the  common  name  of 
I'arrol's  Keather,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  pin- 
nate leaves.  It  grows  in  shallow  water,  and  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  plants  that  can  be  imagined  for  a 
water-light  hanging  basket,  vase,  or  tub,  contain- 
ing some  rich  soil,  and  kept  filled  with  water. 
Several  plants  should  be  set  around  the  edge,  and 
they  will  soon  trail  over  the  edge  several  feet  in 
the  most  graceful  manner,  completely  covering  the 
vase  or  basket  with  the  most  beautiful  foliage.  It 
is  not  quite  hardy. 

Sagittabi.^  .TAroNicA  Fi-OUE  TLENO  is  a  very 
choice  double- flowered  Arrowhead  from  Japan, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  flowers  are  white, 
nearly  as  large  and  double  as  a  Balsam.  It  grows 
best  in  water  not  more  than  (>  inches  deep. 

S.  MONTEViDiENSis  is  a  very  large  tender  spe- 
cies, growing  :-!  feet  or  4  feet  high,  bearing  spikes 
of  large  white  flowers  with  a  crimson  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seeds, 
and  should  be  treated  as  an  annual. 

OuviUANDRA  FENESTRAi.is,  the  Lace-leaf  Plant, 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  has  long,  narrow 
leaves,  which  spread  out  horizontally  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  They  are  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  are  merely  a  network  resembling  a 
skeletonised  leaf  or  a  piece  of  lace.  It  can  be 
grown  in  a  warm  house  in  pots  of  rich  soil  im- 
merse! in  a  pan  or  tub  of  water  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°. 

Cypbris  PAPYRU.S  is  the  Egyptian  Paper  Plant, 
and  should  be  in  all  collections  of  aquatics.  It 
has  triangular  stalks  from  fi  feet  to  .s  feet  tall, 
supporting  at  the  top  an  umbel  of  long  narrow 
leaves.  It  grows  best  in  rich  soil  and  shallow 
water,  and  is  tender. 

C.  ALTBRNiFOLtus  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
is  of  smaller  growth  with  wider  leaves. 

C.  STRiCTus  is  also  a  desirable  species.  It  grows 
6  feet  or  7  feet  high. 

ZizAN  lA  AQUATICA  is  a  highly  ornamental  annual 
Grass  from  Ij  feet  to  10  feet  tall,  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Western 
States,  where  it  is  known  as  Indian  Kice.  It  bas 
been  introduced,  and  is  now  naturalised  in  some 
places  in  the  Eastern  States,  growing  in  shallow 
water.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
seeds  to  scatter  about,  or  it  may  become  a  nuisance 
in  a  water  garden. 

A7.0LLA  CAROLINIANA  is  a  pretty  Moss-like 
plant  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  cover- 
ing it  like  a  carpet.  When  grown  in  the  shade  it 
is  of  a  beautiful  green,  but  is  tinged  with  red  in 
the  sun.  Patches  of  it  here  and  there  have  a 
very  pretty  effect.  It  increases  very  rapidly,  and 
soon  becomes  so  abundant,  as  to  be  unsightly  if 
too  freely  introduced. 

PiSTiA  STBATIOTES,  or  Water  Lettuce,  is  a 
native  of  Florida.  It  forms  a  rosette  of  beautiful 
velvety  yellowish  green  leaves,  and  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  takes  root  in  the  mud  in 
shallow  places.  It  needs  a  warm,  shady  place  in 
the  hou.se. 

Salvinia  satans  is  a  little  floating  plant  with 
soft,  green,  hairy  leaves. 

Aponogeto.n-  distachyon  from  South  Africa— 
sometimes  called  Cape  Pond  Weed — is  a  very  fine 
tuberous-rooted  plant,  with  oval  floating  leaves 
and  forked  spikes  of  very  fragrant  white  flowers. 
It  is  hardy  if  planted  below  the  reach  of  frost,  or 
it  may  be  grown  in  a  tub  in  a  greenhouse  in  good 
rich  soil. 


There  are  many  other  species  and  varieties  of 
aquatics,  some  of  thoui  natives  of  this  country, 
which  are  interesting  and  could  bo  easily  iiitro 
duced  into  a  water  garden,  but  the  above  list 
contains  the  most  valuable  of  those  in  cultiva- 
tion at  the  present  time. 


THE  VENICE  MALLOW. 

(UllJI.SCrS    TKIONl'M.) 

When  seen  at  its  best,  few  annuals  are  more 
admired  or  more  worthy  of  careful  cultivation 
than  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  typical  H.  Trionuin  as  commonly  found  in 
old-estaljliahed  mi.xed  borders,  beds,  i^c. ,  and 
rarely  absent  from  good  collections,  will  at  once 
see  the  immense  improvement  in  the  present 


ceived  in  1888  from  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Zululand,  but  chieHy  from  the  Spitzkop  Moun- 
tain, 11,000  feet  high,  and  Drakensberg,  8000 
feet  high.  It  is  probably  a  cultivated  form,  as 
none  of  the  dried  specimens  from  any  other 
part  of  the  Cape  quite  agree  with  it  in  size  of 
flowers,  (fee.  The  great  objection  to  the  type 
(figured  in  the  JlnUiniad  Maija::in<;  tab.  200)  is 
the  short-lived  Uowors,  wliich  (ierard  says  open 
at  eight  in  the  morning  and  close  at  nine,  and 
which  supposed  fact  gave  rise  to  the  curious 
appellations,  "  Flower  of  an  horn-,"  "  Good  night 
at  noon,"  or  "  Good  night  at  nine." 

In  the  plant  figured,  however,  this  objection 
is  quite  done  away  with,  the  flowers  opening  in 
the  morning,  and,  on  bright  days,  remaining  so 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.     Individual  flowers 
do  not  last  very  long,  but  there  is  such  a  suc- 
cession on  a  well-grown  ])lant  as  to  always  en- 
sure   plenty    of    blooms    open   at 
one  time,   and  these  are  so  large 
and    beautiful    as    to    entitle    the 
plant    to   a   place    in    the   green- 
house,   its     eflectiveness    in    pots 
having  been  already  provtd.     It  is 
for     open-air     culture     I    would, 
however,     most    strongly    reconi- 
'     -  mend    the   above   variety.       It   is 

quite  as  hardy  as  the  one  usually 
grown,  seeds  as  freely,  and  withal 
is  so  much  more  striking  and 
beautiful,  that  the  efi"ect  of  large 
clumps  of  it  would  certainly 
not  fail  to  attract  admirers.  Like 
other  hardy  annuals,  it  needs  no 
care  in  sowing  in  spring— simply 
scattering  the  seeds  in  the  open 
on  the  spots  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  grow,  thinning,  where 
too  close  together,  to  0  inches  or 
1  foot  apart,  and  leaving  the  sun, 
&c.,  to  do  the  rest.  It  will 
even  sow  itself,  the  seeds  coming 
up  in  plenty  the  following  spring 
if  the  winter  has  not  been  unusu- 
ally severe,  but  sowings  should  be 
made  at  diti'erent  periods  to  ensure 
bloom  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  There  are,  I  believe, 
several  annual  species  of  Hibiscus 
found  at  the  Cape,  but  this  is  the 
only  one,  1  think,  in  cultivation, 
although  the  others  are  said  to  be 
equally  beautiful.  D.  K. 


The  Venice  Mallow  (Eibiscus  Trionum) 

plant.  H.  Trionum  appears  to  be  an  extremely 
variable  species,  and  little  wonder,  seeing  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  also  the  fact  of  its  being  so  widely  scattered 
over  all  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  usually  described  as  a  common  sub-tropical 
weed,  found  plentifully  in  cultivated  fields  in 
Afghani.stan.  Specimens  of  it,  which,  however, 
were  very  small- flowered — indeed,  not  so  large 
as  what  we  look  upon  as  those  of  the  type  in 
gardens— were  collected  near  Khorassan  by  Dr. 
Aitchison,  of  the  Afghan  Delimitation  Comiiiis- 
sion.  It  is  found  in  several  places  in  China, 
and  is  a  very  common  weed  in  waste  garden 
ground  and  rich  damp  soil  throughout  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  has  given  rise  to  almost  innumer- 
able varieties,  a  few  of  which  are  so  distinct  as 
to  have  at  one  time  been  considered  species. 

The    ])re3ent   plant   was   introduced    by   the 
Royal   Gardens,    Kew,  seeds  having    been    re- 


Hardy  Cyclamens.— I  am  glad 
to  see  the  attention  of  your  readers 
called  to  these  beautiful  plants.  They 
are  charming  things  for  the  wild 
garden.  By  far  the  best  is  Cyclamen 
^eder^folium.  I  have  grown  this  species  in  a  wood 
for  a  long  time.  It  thrives  anywhere  under  trees, 
even  where  nothing  elseflourishes,  although  it  is,  like 
everything  else,  much  finer  in  good  soil.  The  corms 
increase  in  size  year  by  year  ;  some  of  those  I  have 
must  bear  at  least  twenty-live  or  thirty  flowers  at 
a  time.  C.  hederaifolium  blooms  late  in  the  year, 
but  the  leaves,  which  are  most  beautiful,  remain 
until  summer  comes  round  again.  It  produces 
seed  in  abundance,  but  the  seeds  do  not  ripen  with 
me  before  the  winter,  and  then  the  birds  get  them. 
It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  ripen  the  seeds  artifi- 
cially, and  there  is  no  dithculty  in  raising  young 
plants  in  a  cool  house.  I  remember  seeing  this 
plant  in  a  garden  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  it 
was  there  seeding  about  all  over  the  place,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  to  seed  naturally  at  Crmgle- 
ford.  Some  years  ago  I  brought  some  roots  from 
Algeria  of  a  plant  which  the  Algerian  botanists 
c.-iU  C.  africanum.  It  seemed  to  me  the  same  as 
C.  hedersefolium,  but  none  of  my  specimens  sur- 
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vived  the  following  winter,  so  that  I  could  not 
compare  the  two  forms.  Plants  which  are  called 
C.  grjecum  and  C.  neapolitanum  are  nearly  allied 
to  C.  hederajfolium,  but  I  do  not  know  much  about 
them.  I  brought  some  roots  of  the  C.  neapoli- 
tanum from  Italy  some  years  ago,  but  they  did  not 
grow.  Cjclamen  europseum  is  quite  a  different 
plant  and  not  nearly  so  pretty.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  some  parts  of  Switzsrland,  and  where  it 
does  grow  it  is  very  abundant.  Near  Ragatz  there 
is  a  large  forest  as  full  of  it  as  a  Norfolk  wood 
often  is  of  Primroses.  Cyclamen  coum,  which 
resembles  C.  europium,  is  very  charming  in  the 
early  spring,  and  should  be  largely  grown  by  those 
who  enjoy  wild  gardening.  I  do  not  know  any 
hardy  plants  which  give  less  trouble  or  more 
pleasure  than  do  these  hardy  Cyclamens. — F.  W. 
Hakmer,  Oakland  House,  Crhigleford,  Norivich. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Work  in  connection  with  the  flower  garden  for 
the  past  week  has  been  the  final  clearing  of  all 
mixed  borders,  the  late  visitation  of  rather  severe 
frost  having  settled  almost  everything  in  the  way 
of  flowers,  except  occasional  blooms  of  Violas. 
This  removal  of  dead  and  dying  vegetation  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  care  this  year,  as 
many  bulbs  are  already  pushing  through.  As  the 
work  progresses.any  herbaceous  plants  that  may  be  in 
a  weakly  state  should  be  removed  and  their  places 
filled  either  at  once  by  division  of  other  things,  or 
later  with  young  plants  that  have  been  wintered 
in  frames.  If  the  invalids  are  special  favourites 
and  the  stock  is  rather  limited,  they  may  be  placed 
on  a  border  to  be,  if  possible,  nursed  back  to  health. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  things  are  placed  in 
the  hurry  of  planting  in  unsuitable  soil,  and  a 
change  to  a  more  congenial  compost  is  all  that  may 
be  required  to  bring  them  into  a  healthy  state.  It 
may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  contemplate  the 
introduction  of  herbaceous  plants  into  their  flower 
gardens  that  the  selection  of  these  things  in 
variety  should  depend  greatly  on  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  required  ;  thus  many  things  that 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  plant  lover  as 
rare  and  choice  specimens  in  their  different  species 
would  be  of  little  use  where  two  principal  require- 
ments are,  general  effect  on  the  several  borders 
and  plenty  of  out  blooms.  Accuracy  of  judgment 
ia  such  matters  is  not  gained  in  one  or  two  seasons, 
but  has  to  be  acquired  by  careful  study,  first  of 
the  speoies,  then  of  the  many  varieties  that  are 
often  available,  their  heights,  time,  and  duration 
of  flowering  season.  Any  time  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  year  before  work  presses  heavily  in  the 
houses  may  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  several 
plants  that  may  be  required  for  special  flower 
garden  work  another  year. 

Cuttings  ot  Francoa  ramosa  if  not  already  in 
should  be  inserted  at  once  singly  in  2i-inGh  pots 
in  a  good  open  compost,  and,  in  common  with  old 
plants  that  can  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  if  they 
are  likely  to  be  required,  will  stand  well  on  the 
back  shelf  of  a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  Good  large 
bulbs  of  Galtonia  candicans  may  be  potted  singly 
in  Sinch  pots  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame  from 
which  frost  can  just  be  excluded,  and  nice  clumps 
of  Funkia  gn^ndiflora  in  pots,  pans,  or  small  tubs 
may  occupy  a  similar  position.  There  are  few 
things  that  cover  more  quickly  or  effectually  as 
summer  climbers  than  Cobaia  scandens  and  the 
variegated  variety,  and  if  there  is  a  supply  of  old 
plants,  they  can  be  cut  back  and  potted  up 
from  their  outdoor  quarters.  Seed  of  the  Cohsa 
does  not  always  come  away  kindly  in  the  early 
year,  and  if  a  number  of  plants  are  required,  the 
old  stuff  is  likely  to  be  very  handy.  Specimen 
plants  of  such  things  as  Aloysia,  Heliotropes, 
scented  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  that  are  now  inside 
may  have  all  dead  and  decaying  matter  in  the  way 
of  (lowers  and  leaves  promptly  removed  and  be 
lightly  tied  in  to  render  them  presentable  in  their 
winter  quarters. 

Beddixg  Begonias  —  I  am  sorry  if  any  remark 
in  these  notes  conveyed  the  impression  of  an  alto- 
gether unfavourable  opinion  of  the  above  as  sum- 


mer bedders;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  re- 
garded them  as  among  the  very  best  plants  for  the 
purpose,  with,  it  must  be  understood,  certain  re- 
servations. So  far  as  the  past  summer  was  con- 
cerned, for  instance,  in  all  gardens  with  a  naturally 
dry  light  soil  and  possessing  no  facilities  for 
watering  thoroughly  and  repeatedly,  they  have 
certainly  not  done  well.  True,  the  showers  early 
in  September  and  a  short  spell  of  dull  cloudy 
weather  set  them  up  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  but  that  hardly  made  up  for  the  indifferent 
di.splay  earlier  in  the  summer.  Again,  I  cannot 
admire  in  the  flower  garden  those  varieties  with 
heavy  droopirg  flowers;  even  when  planted  very 
thinly  on  a  dwarf  carpet  one  can  see  little  of  their 
true  character,  whilst  for  a  mass  of  glowing  colour 
they  cannot  compare  with  Heniy  Jacoby,  King  of 
Bedders,  or  Beckwith's  pink  Pelargoniums.  The 
erect  and  semi-erect  flowering  section  is,  however, 
a  different  matter;  they  may  take  rank  in  the 
majority  of  seasons  with  the  best  things  in  the 
flower  garden.  Among  later  things  in  Begonias 
for  a  similar  purpose  is  the  fibrou=-rooted  semper- 
florens  atropurpurea,  and  those  readers  who  have 
not  already  given  it  a  trial  should  not  fail  to  order 
a  packet  of  seed.  Sow  with  the  tuberons-rooted 
section  at  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February, 
and  grow  on  quickly.  Mistakes  in  planting  this 
charming  novelty  are  not  easily  made;  it  looks 
well  mixed  with  silvery  Centaureas  and  Cinerarias 
on  a  carpet  of  Manglesi  Pelargonium  or  Koniga 
variegata,  or  associated  with  other  things  in  ribbon 
borders,  although  this  last  is  the  least  satisfactory. 
It  would  also  make  a  fine  vase  plant,  especially  for 
large  vases  where  a  good  mass  of  flower  and 
foliage  is  required  with  an  edging  of  a  light- 
flowered  Ivy-leaf  or  Gaaphalium  lanatum. 

Clarcmont.  E.  Buerell. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Lithospermum  fraticosutn. — Latterly  we  have 
been  told  that  this  is  identical  with  L.  pros- 
tratum.  Is  it  really  so  ?  L.  fruticosura  of  Linna!us 
is  a  very  different  plant  to  L.  prostratum  (Lois.). 
The  latter  plant  is  much  more  herbaceous,  so  to 
speak,  and  has  longer  stems,  with  leaves  more  dis- 
tant, and  these  stems  are  prostrate  all  their  length ; 
in  other  words,  the  growth  has  more  the  tendency 
to  spring  from  the  ground  line  or  plant  collar.  L. 
fruticosum,  as  I  grow  it,  and  which  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  Linnean  description,  has  at  first  a 
more  erect  habit  and  then  the  growth  is  short  and 
twiggy,  always  so,  and  the  young  twigs  soon 
assume  a  woody  texture  ;  in  fact,  in  harmony  with 
its  specific  name  it  is  much  the  more  shrubby  form. 
With  all  these  distinctions  it  is  not  impossible  that 
one  may  be  a  variety  of  the  other,  for  have  we  not 
the  authority  of  Lehmann  that  Linnieus' frutico- 
sum is  a  variable  species.  I  would  not  have 
troubled  the  reader  about  this  matter  only  that  it 
becomes  important  that  we  should  recognise  the 
different  forms  for  practical  gardening  purposes. 
Lithospermum  prostratum  as  generally  recognised 
is  a  favourite  plant.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  many 
places  it  fails  to  survive  a  cold  winter,  and  it  is 
precisely  because  I  believe  (indeed,  have  proved) 
that  the  Linnean  plant  fruticosum  is  much  hardier 
than  the  true_prostratum,  that  I  draw  attention  to 
the  point ;  and  as  the  two  forms  indiscriminately 
go  under  the  one  name  prostratum,  it  may  be 
worth  our  wliile  to  try  to  get  the  true  Linnean 
form  fruticosum.  Some  plants  of  this  have  almost 
the  habit  of  miniature  standards,  but  apart  from 
that  feature  the  plant  could  be  readily  recognised 
when  side  by  s'de  with  prostratum  by  its  shorter 
and  stiffer  twigs  and  shorter  and  more  bristly 
leaves,  which  have  also  a  slightly  incurved  habit. 
Besides  being  the  hardier  plant,  it  is  of  closer 
growth  and  does  not  make  an  inconveniently  large 
patch  in  one  season  of  2  feet  to  3  feet,  like  the 
more  sprawling  and  true  prostratum. 

Salix  amplexicaulis.— I  have  had  but  very 
slight  experience  ot  this  Willow,  yet  for  two  reasons 
I  pen  this  short  note.  One  is  to  say  that  it  is  as 
beautiful  as  other  bright-barked  varieties,  but  its 
effect  i.?  most  distinct  by  reason  of  the  habit  of 


the  beautiful  glaucous  foliage.  In  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  term  amplexicaulis  the  leaves 
are  not  so,  but  being  almost  erect  with  the  stems 
and  incurvfd  in  relation  to  the  midrib  of  each  leaf, 
the  leaves  have  the  effect  of  enfolding  the  stem, 
especially  as  seen  at  a  short  distance.  When  the 
leaves  fall  the  bark  is  of  a  shining  reddish  yellow. 
The  other  reason  for  this  note  is  that  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  anyone  who  had  tried  it  for  one  or  two 
years  to  what  stature  it  attains.  I  ('aresay  that 
the  best  information  that  I  can  exppct  must  be 
imperfect  on  this  point,  as  I  think  the  plant  is 
quite  new.  I  have  somehow  got  an  impression  that 
it  will  be  a  lively  and  charming  object  for  the  rock 
garden,  but  I  may  be  wrong  if  it  grows  too 
strongly,  only  there  is  no  plant  or  shrub  that  can 
be  beheaded  or  pollarded  with  more  impunity  than 
Willows. 

Gal-inthus  robustus  (Baker). — It  is  evident 
already  that  this  Snowdrop  is  distinct.  It  is  al- 
ready bursting  into  flower,  which  is  anything  but 
desirable  ;  still  it  shows  at  least  some  of  its  dis- 
tinct qualities.  On  the  matter  of  earliness  it  may 
not  be  much  to  say  that  the  flowers  are  already 
appearing,  because  I  believe  all  the  bulbs  as  yet 
in  this  country  are  newly-imported  ones,  and  we 
know  that  bulbs  from  certain  warm  climates  often 
prove  abnormally  early  (for  us)  the  first  and  even 
the  second  year. 

Gentiana  acaulis. — I  believe  in  most  gardens 
the  Gentianella  is  fitful  in  its  blooming  habit, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  sprinkling 
of  flowers  all  the  summer  after  the  main  crop,  and 
even  in  winter,  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  every 
year  to  see  the  flowers  so  fresh  and  fair  ard  large 
as  we  see  them  now  in  mid-November.  Whilst 
speaking  of  a  Gentian,  and  especially  of  the 
species  most  noted  for  going  to  extremes  as 
regards  flowering  in  different  gardens,  I  may  say 
I  have  given  Dr.  Clark's  theory  of  counter  irrita- 
tion ;it  the  roots  by  means  of  sharp  edged  particles 
a  good  trial,  and  in  the  second  year  I  must  say  that 
I  have  experienced  a  welcome  difference  and  im- 
provement where  this  plant  used  formerly  to 
scarcely  ever  flower  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  much  in  the  theory  of  very  cold  water 
drencbirgs  in  summer — at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of 
this  species — because  it  is  well  known  that  the 
buds  aie  nearly  a  whole  year  in  forming,  and  I 
know  of  a  garden  where  the  Gentianella  flowered 
with  greater  freedom  thr  never  I  saw  it  anywhere 
else,  and  it  was  exposed  fully  to  the  south,  the 
long,  broad  edging  of  it  fronted  by  stones  standing 
at  least  1  foot  above  the  walk  surface  on  the  south 
side,  so  that,  so  to  speak,  the  sunshine  could  play 
on  the  surface  of  two  sides  ot  the  square. 

Sweet  Violets. — I  am  induced  to  pen  this  note 
because  a  variety  of  Sweet  Violet  which  has  been 
grown  here  for  the  pajt  eight  years,  and  nameless, 
as  it  reached  me  from  a  German  nobleman,  never 
fails  to  yield  an  abundance  of  flowers  without 
either  special  protection  or  special  culture.  It 
simply  grows  ia  a  broad  dense  m^ss,  ard  at  all 
reasonable  seasons  it  is  full  of  leaf,  and  scarcely 
ever,  except  in  the  direst  winter  seasan,  flowerless. 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  because  ot  any  peculiarity  of 
position,  as  it  came  to  me  specially  recommended 
as  a  perpetual  bloomer,  and  others  who  have  taken  a 
few  roots  into  their  gardens  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience ot  it  to  my  own.  Indeed,  it  was  in  a 
friend's  garden  the  other  day  that  I  saw  his  plants 
(set  last  summer)  almost  blue  with  bloom.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  with  liberal  treatment  it  would  do 
even  better,  because  the  outer  runners  taking 
possession  of  the  fresher  soil  are  always  the  most 
liberally  flowered.  I  can  see  no  difference  in 
the  plant  or  the  flowers  from  the  ordinary  sweet, 
single,  dark  blue  kind,  and  my  reasons  for  believ- 
ing it  be  a  distinct  variety  are  based  on  what  I 
was  told,  and  which  I  find  to  be  correct,  that  it 
blooms  with  a  persistency  and  freedom  found  in  no 
other  Violet. 

Aster  grandiflorus.  —  Several  plants  pass 
under  this  name.  That  is  not  saying  much  for 
an  Aster,  as  many  species  have  had  fictitious 
representatives.  But  the  wonder  in  this  case  is 
that  it  could  be  so,  the  true  form  having  several 
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peculiarities.  All  this,  however,  would  not  matter 
much  were  not  the  true  plant  worth  po.=sessing. 
It  is  a  stately  Aster,  and  produces  heads  of  preat 
beauty  and  richness.  It  is  perhaps  one  of,  if  not 
the  bluest  of  all  the  Michaelmas  Dairies.  It  has 
a  bjld  and  ph  asing  habit,  with  foliage  of  a  dis- 
tinct type.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  describe  it ;  it 
should  be  seen,  and  seen  in  flower.  In  ordinary 
Bummers  it  might  not  flower  in  the  open  gard;  n. 
This  is  a  drawbick,  but  for  all  that  it  should  be 
grown.  It  is  worth  growing  for  stock  and  potting 
in  the  spring,  to  be  flowered  in  the  cool  conserva- 
tory in  the  Chry.santhemum  season.  It  lias,  how- 
ever, flowered  well  in  the  open  air  this  year,  but 
we  do  not  get  many  summers  like  lSi)3. 

Gantiana  aaponaria.— There  are  three  au- 
thorised plants  under  this  name,  but  though  the 
Linnean  plant  is  what  we  may  term  the  true 
and  certainly  the  more  fully  authenticated  one,  the 
other  plants  bother  us.  For  instance,  G.  Sa- 
ponaria  (Frcjel)  is  the  well  known  Andrews!,  and 
G.  Saponaria  (Walt.)  is  ileutical  with  G.  o-.hro- 
leuca.'odd  as  that  may  seem.  G.  Saponaria  (Ij  )  is 
also  the  G.  Saponaria  virginiana  fo'is  of  Moris, 
and  Pneumonanthe  Saponaria  of  Schm. 

Campanula  muralis  (Bavarian  variety).— Mr. 
Arnott  (p.  i'A)  does  me  the  honour  to  read  and 
take  exceptim  to  what  I  have  .=aid  about  this 
beautiful  variety,  and  his  remarks  may  possibly 
deter  some  growers  of  the  dwarfer  or  alpine  Cam- 
pmul:  g  fro  n  taking  this  in  hand.  Thr.t  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  plant.  May  I  ask  if  he  grows 
the  plant,  or  has  he  watched  its  summer-long 
hibit  I  If  he  has,  I  can  only  express  my  surprise 
that  he  has  had  anything  but  praise  for  the  plant ; 
and  if  he  has  not  grown  it  for  at  least  a  summer, 
if  he  will  excuse  me  saying  so,  he  has  insufficient 
ground  for  the  opinion  he  has  given.  My  remarks 
about  the  plant  were  very  brief  (p.  43(5),  and  all 
embraced  in  six  lines.  I  sought  to  emphasise  more 
the  showier  flowers  and  their  remarkable  succes- 
sion, and  I  may  add  to  what  I  then  said,  that  even 
yet,  after  three  severe  nips  of  frost,  it  affords  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  blue  in  the  garden.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Arnott  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  vigour  of  many  plants,  but  I  scarcely 
think  this  is  one  of  them,  being  naturally  a 
small  species  with  flowers  scarcely  in  propor- 
tion to  its  herbage,  fo  that  in  this  ca^e,  if  the 
little  extra  vigour  yields  more  blossom  in  siz?, 
quantity,  and  succession,  I  think  it  is  a  case  in 
which  most  people  would  consider  these  features  a 
gain. 

Chelone  I/yoni. — It  is  true  that  this  and  other 
species  of  Tortoise  Flower,  or  what  our  American 
friends  knowbythenameof  Suake'shead,  are  rarely 
seen  perfectly  happy.  If  I  may  make  such  a  bold 
statement,  I  believe  that  the  general  cultivation  of 
this  genus  has  never  yet  been  what  it  should  be. 
The  usual  stature  of  this  species  of  about  2  feet 
to  3  feet,  the  crowded  spikes  of  bloom,  and 
the  brown  pointed  foliage  occurring  before  the 
plunts  hf.V3  arrived  at  maturity,  are  all  proofs  that 
the  plants  are  not  cultivated  up  to  their  capabilities. 
It  is  all  explained  in  a  word.  Chelone  is  naturally 
a  bog  plant.  Grown  as  such,  it  attains  a  stature  of 
•1  feet.  The  flower- spikes  are  then  longer,  the 
flowers  bigger  and  brighter,  and  the  whole  pl^nt 
has  a  more  verdant  aspect.  As  we  are  used  to  see- 
ing it,  it  is  not  worth  having,  but  well  grown  in 
boggy  vegetable  soil,  it  is  a  noble  plant,  keeping 
bright  for  many  weeks.  The  root  habit  of  the 
plant  indicates  a  want  of  annual  mulch,  such  as 
we  mav  reasonably  conclude  that  it  receives  in  its 
boggy  habitat  in  a  natural  way.  We  often  see  it  in 
borders  with  its  roots  in  matted  form  visible  on  the 
surface,  and  consequently  soon  dried  up.  Its 
new  roots  spring  from  a  higher  part  of  the  stem 
every  year. 

The  German  Iris. — Many  would  not  think  it 
possible  to  kill  this  Iris  by  untimely  transplanting, 
ut  it  is  if  jou  divide  it  in  winter  and  do  not 
ave  behind  the  leading  growths  of  the  old  rhi- 
nie.  From  spring  to  mid-autumn  the  roots  are 
ry  active,  hut  in  very  cold  weather  the  more  sappy 
eces  of  rhizome  are  apt  to  rot  after  rupture  l->y 
ost  in  the  damp  soil.    You  may  plant  either  shal- 


low or  3  inches  to  1  inches  deep,  but  as  a  rule  you 
will  find  that  the  flowers  will  be  scarce  untd  the 
plants  have  developed  the  root-stock  or  rhizome  on 
the  surface.  A  mulch  in  spring  will  be  useful, 
but  there  should  be  nothing  like  a  pcimanerit  top- 
dressing  attempted  that  would  keep  the  rhizomes 
covered  ;  their  function  is  to  receive  the  light  and 
sunshine.  J-  Woou. 

Moudrillc,  Kirlcsiall. 


Camponula  muralis.— In  answer  to  Mr.  S. 
Arnott's  note  in  The  Garden  cf  November  IK, 
will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  Campanula  muralis 
(Portensch.)  and  Campanula  Portenfchlagiana 
(Koem.  and  Schult.)  are  synonymous.  Portenschlag 
found  it  in  1830  in  the  mountains  of  Dalm;,tia,and 
labelled  it  in  his  herbarinm  as  C.  muralis;  but 
meanwhile  Roemer  and  Schult.  publithed  the 
same  plant  under  the  name  of  the  founder,  so  that 
that  name,  according  to  de  CandoUe's  "Lois  de  la 
Nomenclature  Botanique,"  must  be  considered  as 
the  right  one.  However,  as  the  name  muralis  is 
much  more  correct  and  able  to  give  the  character 
of  the  plant,  I,  in  the  Jardin  Alpin  d'Acclimation 
in  Geneva,  as  well  as  in  the  botanic  garden  of  the 
Linnsja,  give  that  name  to  this  Campanula,  and  we 
sell  under  the  name  of  muralis  the  C.  Portenf  chlag- 
iana.  1  cannot  understand,  as  the  plant  does  tot 
grow  at  all  in  Bavaria,  why  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
Bavarian  variety.  Is  the  quite  different,  although 
nearly  allied,  and  Italian  C.  garganica  confused 
with  it  ?— H.  COEEEVON,  Geneva. 

C-  rnations  erd  Roses  atFarnham  Castle' 
—The  keep  around  the  castle  was  till  recently  a 
fruit  garden,  and  as  such  not  at  ill  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings.  It  is  now  devoted  to  Koses 
and  Carnations-  a  happy  combination.  The  beds  are 
in  keeping  w ith  the  sun ounding  building.  A  grand 
old  vase  and  fountains  occupy  the  centre  or  round 
bed,  and  around  this  is  a  series  of  squaie  and 
round  beds,  the  latter  being  small  and  filled  with 
choice  Carnations,  which  do  splendidly.  This 
garden  has  only  been  recently  formed  by  Mr. 
Dowding,  and  it  is  a  great  addition  to  the  caslle. 
The  work  was  carried  out  under  great  difficulties, 
as  being  so  high  above  the  other  portions  of  the 
garden,  every  bit  of  turf,  gravel,  and  soil  had  to  he 
wound  up  by  a  pulley.  Creepers  clothe  the  banks 
in  all  directions,  trailing  gracefully  round  the  few 
low  vases  dotted  here  and  there.  These  vases, 
which  are  of  great  age,  are  quite  covered  with 
Moss  and  Lichens.  The  approach  to  this  beautiful 
spot  is  formed  of  rough  steps.— G.  Wtthes. 

Eschsclioltzias.— The  la'e  Mr.  Charles  Perry, 
when  an  amateur  Rose  cultivator  at  Birmingham, 
used  to  adopt  the  practice  of  growing  Eschschf  It- 
zias  among  his  standard  Rjses,  and,  as  he  always 
said,  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  That  he  obtained 
brilliant  effects  was  patent  to  all  who  saw  his  Rose 
garden  when  his  favourite  annuals  were  in  bloom, 
and  one  saw  large  bushes  with  deep  orange,  yellow 
and  lemon-coloured  tulip-shaped  flowers  rising 
above  the  graceful  fcliage  in  thousands,  growing 
high  enough  to  hide  a  good  portion  of  the  naked 
stems  of  the  Rose  trees.  Mr.  Perry  always  held 
no  harm  was  done  to  his  plants  or  the  bloom  they 
carried;  indeed,  he  considered  that  in  summer 
on  dry  land  the  EschschoUzias  were  beneficial, 
keeriiig  the  soil  cool;  and,  as  he  said  with  some 
truth,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  a  covering, 
let  it 'be  something  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Since 
Mr  Perry  grew  his  EschschoUzias  several  fine  rew 
varieties  have  been  raised.  In  his  day  he  h;>.d  the 
lemon  coloured  E.  tenuifolia,  the  yebow  E.  cali- 
fornica  and  the  golden  E.  crocea.  The  varieties 
have  since  been  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
the  white  form  of  E.  californica,  the  rich,  the 
pretty  and  distinct  rosy  carmine  Rose  Cardinal, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  E.  grandifiora, 
and  the  lioh  deep  orange  E.  Mandarin,  which, 
though  placed  in  seed  lists  as  a  variety  of  E.  crocea, 
actually  came  from  Rose  Cardinal.  Doubtless 
other  annuals  would  serve  the  purpose  of  carpeting 
beds  of  standard  Roses,  but,  perhaps  nothing  more 
lasting,  brilliant  and  graceful  than  the  Eschscholt- 
zia.     Mr.  Perry  made  a  practice  of  sowing  seeds  in 


his  Rose  beds  in  December,  and  by  eg  doing  he  had 
the  plants  at  their  greatest  beauty  at  the  time  the 
Hoses  were  in  hhiom,  and  they  continued  to  flower 
in  good  condition  until  September,  when  the 
platits  were  all  pulled  up  in  order  that  the  soil 
should  not  be  made  sour  for  the  autumn.  Origin- 
ally grown  as  a  biennial,  the  Eschscholtzia  b.ooms 
much  better  as  an  annual,  and  never,  perhaps,  so 
finely  as  when  autumn-sown.  I  have  set"  i"  ^y- 
Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill  plants  of  Esch- 
schoUzias raised  from  feeds  sown  in  late  autumn 
that  were  marvellously  fine,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Eschscholtzia  is  among  the  hardiest 
of  annuals.  When  the  seeds  are  sown  broadcast 
the  plants  come  up  thickly,  and  it  is  necessary  tliey 
be  thinned  out  12  inches  to  15  inches  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  !:fford  ample  room.  They  are 
much  better  sown  in  the  open  than  when  trans- 
planted.— K.  D. 

THE  HOLLYHOCK. 
I  LOOKED  over  a  garden  well  furnished  with  hardy 
plants  the  other  day.  Amongst  them  was  a  num- 
ber of  Hollyhocks  raised  from  seed,  all  of  which 
were  smothered  with  the  deadly  disease.  The 
mcst  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is  that  they 
were  raised  from  seed  duiing  the  present  year, 
and  no  other  HoU:  hocks  of  any  kind  were  near 
them.  Mallows  carry  the  disease  on  theUaves, 
and  Mallows  are  everywhere,  but  no  diseased 
Mallows  were  known.  Some  seasons  it  dees  much 
mischief,  destroying  every  green  leaf  before  the 
flowers  are  developed.  I  have  thought  that  soft 
soap  and  sulphur  would  kill  it;  Condy's  fluid  and 
other  things  have  been  fried,  but  they  do  not  make 
a  thorough  clearar.ce  of  the  disease. 

I  grew  about  150  plants  this  year  in  the  garden 
at  Great  Gearies,  and  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
summer,  but  it  did  not  in  any  way  cripple  the 
plants  so  that  their  flowering  was  prevented,  and 
now  they  are  growing  clean  and  healthy  from  the 
base  The  Hollyhock  is  a  comparatively  hardy 
plant,  and  established  seedlings  that  have  cot 
flowered  brave  the  severest  winters  unscathed. 
Not  so  the  old  plants  that  have  flowered  ;  they  may 
be  killed,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  them 
passing  through  severe  frosts.  The  gardener  has, 
therefore,  to  do  two  things  at  this  time  of  the  year 
(November)  ;  he  has  to  look  to  the  safety  of  his 
old  plants  and  prepare  the  ground  for  another 

The  Hollyhock  needs  a  plentiful  supply  of  rich 
food  and  deep  soil  to  grow  in,  and  it  is  well  to 
trench  the  ground  in  time  to  allow  of  its  being 
well  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter.  Give  a 
good  dressing  of  rich  manure,  and  if  the  ground 
has  grown  Hollyhocks  previously,  it  should  be 
freshened  up  by  the  addUicn  of  some  good  loam. 
When  I  was  a  young  gardener  in  Scotland  some 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  the  Hollyhock  was 
one  of  the  most  popu'ar  of  garden  favourites,  and 
the  late  Mr.  William  Thorn,  of  Newtondon,  near 
Kelso  was  one  of  the  best  growers.  He  grew  the 
plants  year  after  Tear  en  the  same  ground.  In 
those  d:iys  the  Hollyhock  disease  was  unknown  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Thorn  used  to  trench  the 
ground  about  2  feet  deep  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber; a  layer  of  manure  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the'trerch  and  another  layer  n  inches  cr  afoot 
lielow  the  surface,  but  with  the  top  layer  was 
placed  a  good  thick  layer  of  loam  from  decayed 
turves, and  at  planting  time  in  the  spring  some  of 
this  loam  with  the  addition  of  a  little  manure  was 
placed  around  the  ball  of  roots  and  gave  the 
plants  a  good  start.  . 

There  are  two  classes  of  plants,  i.r  ,  those  raised 
from  eies  or  cuttings  taken  from  the  growing 
plants  in  the  summer  even  before  the  flowers  are 
expanded,  and  cuttings  taken  from  the  old  plants 
in  the  early  spring.  An  old  stool  will  produce  from 
three  or  four  to  a  dozen  growths  or  even  more,  and 
thc«e  if  taken  off  with  a  heel  attached  in  the 
spring  will  usually  root  well  if  planted  in  small 
flower-pots  singly,  the  pots  to  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
Itottom-hcat  in  the  forcing  house.    The  summer 
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propagated  plants  are  nsaally  wintered  in  cold 
frames  and  they  are  always  well  ahead  of  the 
spring-struck  ones.  The  latter  also  flower  later ; 
there  are  two  or  three  weeks  between  their  time 
of  flowering.  This  is  important  when  the  object 
is  to  obtain  good  single  blooms  or  spikes  for  exhi- 
bition, for  if  the  lower  flowers  are  gone,  they  can- 
not do  much  good  on  the  exhibition  table.  In  order 
to  obtain  good  cuttings  in  spring,  the  old  stools 
must  now  be  taken  up  and  potted.  I  use  8-inch 
and  0  inch  flower-pots  and  find  these  quite  large 
enough.  We  are  now  taking  them  up  to  be  potted, 
and  the  plants  are  placed  on  a  shelf  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  glass  roof  of  a  vinery  or  Peach 
house.  The  frost  is  merely  excluded  by  a  fire  during 
sharp  frosts.  The  disease  if  it  is  amongst  the 
leaves  does  not  spread  much  in  winter,  not  un'il 
the  cuttings  are  placed  in  heat,  when  it  spreads 
rapidly.  The  single-flowered  Hollyhock  is  not 
much  admired,  but  I  saw  some  fine  tall  plants 
lately  in  a  cottage  garden  which  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  paradise  for  the  humble-bees ;  the  spikes 
were  very  tall  and  well  flowered  and  had  an  excel- 
lent effect.  The  florist  goes  in  for  the  largest, 
fullest  flowers  he  can  get  and  would  not  grow  the 
single-flowered  varieties.  The  single-flowered  Dah- 
lia is  now  very  popular,  so  also  are  Roses  with 
single  flowers.  One  day  single-flowered  Hollyhocks 
may  become  popular,  but  we  may  admire  both 
without  favouring  too  much  the  one  or  the  other. 

J.  Douglas. 


TRITONIA  AUREA. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  GAsnEN. 

Sir, — It  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  presumptuous  in  me 
to  question  advice  over  the  initials  "  W.  W.,"  but 
surely  theie  is  some  mistake  in  that  given  at  p.  402 
to  dry  off  the  corms  of  Tritonia  aurea.  When 
lifted  in  October  new  growths  of  6  inches  or  more 
in  length,  and  looking  like  very  strong  Couch 
Grass,  will  already  have  started.  These  will  soon 
perish  in  any  process  of  drying,  and  though  the 
corms  will  no  doubt  start  again,  jet  the  finest 
growths  should  be  preserved  as  in  evfry  way  the 
best.  In  North  Notts,  at  any  rate,  T.  aurea  will 
not  succeed  altogether  in  the  open.  It  is  not  the 
cold  of  winter  (that  may  be  met  by  covering),  but 
our  late  spring  which  stands  in  the  way  ;  the  plants 
making  a  la'e  start  find  autumn  upon  them  before 
they  have  completed  their  summer  growth,  and  by 
degrees  dwindle  away.  Montbretiacrocosmiieflora 
seems  better  able  to  stand  our  climate,  and  M 
Pottsi  is,  I  think,  quite  hardy.  Neither  of  these, 
however,  is  to  my  mind  equal  to  Tritonia  aurea 
when  at  its  best.  I  am  without  it  now  for  want 
of  proper  winter  and  more  especially  spring  qiiar 
ters,  but  for  some  years  I  grew  it  very  well  under 
the  following  routine :  The  corms  when  lifted  in 
Oatober  were  at  once  potted  in  light  sandy  soil, 
the  new  growths  being  coiled  (a  little  care  is 
needed  to  prevent  breakage)  so  as  to  bring  the 
growirg  points  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Daring  the  winter  the  pots  stood  on  the  floor  of  an 
orchard  house  from  which  frost  was  barely  ex- 
cluded, and  remained  there  until  genial  weather  in 
April  or  May  suggested  their  transference  to  sum 
mer  quarters.  These  were  a  partially  shaded  spot 
in  a  light  soil  enriched  with  leaf-mould.  During 
winter  little  or  no  water  was  given,  just  enough  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  dust-dry,  but  when 
growth  is  active  the  plants  like  plenty  of  moisture 
with  good  drainage.  A  hot,  dry  position  is  not 
suitable,  and  soon  shows  its  evil  effects  in  red 
spider.  Jambs  Snow  Whall. 

WoTliSOJ). 


Crocosmia  r.  Tritonia.— The  plants  repre 
sented  in  the  plate  in  The  Garden  last  week  are 
Crocosmias,  and  not  Tritonias.  Crocosmia  (not 
Crocosma,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt)  is  a  monotypic 
genus  founded  in  1851  by  Planchon,  a  French 
botanist,  on  C.  aurea.  This  plant  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Mar/azine,  t.  42.S5,  as  Tritonia  aurea.  It 
is,  of  onrse,  very  near  Tritonia  proper,  as  is  proved 
by  the  hybrids  raised  by  M.  Lemoine  between  C 


aurea  and  T.  Pottsi.  The  genus  Montbretia  is  still 
kept  up,  but  it  does  not  now  include  the  plant 
generally  known  as  M.  Pottsi,  which  is  a  Tritonia. 
Mr.  Wood  and  others  interested  in  these  plants 
will  find  their  correct  nomenclature  in  Mr.  Baker's 
"Handbook  of  Iridea;,"  1893  (Bell  and  Sons).  The 
plants  figured  in  The  Garden  last  week  are 
grown  at  Kew  as  Ciocosmia  aurea  maculata  and 
C.  aurea  imperialis. — W.  W. 

There  is  evidently  an  error — perhaps  change 

of  labels — in  the  description  and  figure  of  the 
varieties  of  this  plant  in  The  Garden  of  Novem- 
ber 18.  The  flowers  of  C.  aurea  imperialis  sre  of 
a  reddish  fulvous  orange,  and  have  broad,  im- 
bricated massive  segments,  much  broader  and 
fuller  than  those  of  maculata.  No.  2  of  the 
figures  might  agree  with  this.  No.  1.  scarcely 
agrees  with  Mr.  O'Biitn's  maculata,  which  on  the 
average  is  better,  but,  of  course,  it  is  difficult  to 
reproduce  exactly.  I  have  not  impoitcd  aurea 
imperialis,  but  have  raised  it  from  seed  saved  after 
twelve  years  of  careful  selection.  I  sold  the  stock 
of  it  to  M.  W.  Hans  Herrnhut  in  1887,  under  the 
name  of  C.  aurea  macrantha,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  change  into  imperialis.  I  had  for  some 
years  preserved  a  series  of  flowers  to  show  the 
gradual  development  and  increase  of  the  size  of 
the  flowers  during  my  experiment  which  would 
have  convinced  everyone  of  the  truth  of  my  state 
ments,  but  ultimately  have  thrown  them  away.  1 
have  been  so  ill  treated  and  the  origin  of  the  plant 
so  much  disputed,  that  this  shall  be  my  last  word 
about  it. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Dictamnus  giganteus. — I  obtained  this  from 
Holland  a  few  years  ago,  and,  like  J.  Wood,  I  could 
see  no  difference  from  the  type  until  I  compared 
the"  flowers  and  leaves ;  those  of  giganteus  were 
about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  old  D.  Fraxinella. 
The  height  of  the  two  varieties  was  about  the 
same.— J.  W.  Thomas,  Bclmnnt,  Carlotv. 

Nicotiana  affiais  in  Ireland. — When  well 
grown  this  is  a  be<autiful  plant,  and  possesses  the 
additional  charm  of  having  an  exquisite  perfume. 
This  perfume  is  only  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
evening.  The  flowers  close  up  during  the  day,  an  " 
the  whole  plant  seems  drowsy  while  the  sun  is 
shining,  but  the  moment  that  the  shades  of  even- 
ing steal  on,  Nicotiana  affinis  opens  wide  its  flowers 
and  pours  forth  its  fragrance  far  and  near.  I  barl 
a  large  number  of  plants  this  year.  They  were  grown 
in  the  herbaceous  border  not  only  for  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  but  also  on  account  of  the  attrac 
tive  power  that  the  flowers  have  for  insects.  In 
former  years  I  have  captured  a  number  of  the 
handsome  Sphinx  convolvuH  on  its  blossoms.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  hawk  moths — indeed 
the  largest,  with  the  exception  of  Aoherontia 
atropos,  the  death's-head.  No  Sphinx  convolvuli 
appeared  this  year.  My  object,  however,  in  writ- 
ing this  note  is  to  mention  that  I  have  never  seen 
finer  specimens  of  Nicotiana  affinis  than  I  had  in 
my  garden  this  year.  They  were  all,  in  fact,  quite 
exceptional  in  their  growth  and  the  v.ast  number 
of  (lowers  they  produced.  One  plant  I  measured 
was  4  feet  6  inches  in  height.  It  had  seventeen 
flowering  stems.  One  of  these  measured  from  the 
junction  with  the  main  stem  3  feet  8  inches 
There  were  328  flowers  — William  W.  Flbmtng 
CooIJin,  Portlatf,  Co.  Waterford. 

Primula  Forbesi. — This,  raised  from  seed  in 
March,  has  been  in  bloom  during  the  whole 
summer  in  my  greenhouse.  It  may  be  considered 
an  interesting  rather  than  a  showy  plant,  as  the 
individual  flowers  are  small,  but  growing  in  a  mass, 
the  slender  intertwining  silvery  stems  and  lilac 
flowers  attract  attention.  The  crowns  were  repot 
ted  a  short  time  since  and  all  flower-stalks  and  buils 
removed  ;  but  flowers  are  being  produced  nearly 
as  fast  now  with  only  the  shelter  of  glass,  as  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  a  decided  shade  lover. 
Some  plants  in  pans  placed  under  a  stage  and  over- 
looked were  found  to  have  flowers  fully  half  as 
large  again  as  those  produced  in  full  light,  though 
carefully  shaded  from  the  hottest  sunshine.  A  few 
seedlings  put  out  in  a  sheltered  border  have  also 
flowered  continuously  throughout  the  season  and 
stood  the  first  frosts  very  well,  but  the  severer  test 


of  the  biting  wind  and  frost  of  November  18  and 
19  raises  doubts  of  complete  hardiness  in  our 
climate  (Amman  Valley,  South  Wales).  It  may 
be  that  the  crowns  will  remain  dormant  through- 
out winter  and  start  again  in  spring,  in  which  case 
P.  Forbesi  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  plants 
suitable  for  a  shady  alpine  garden.  In  spite  of 
its  exceptionally  free- flowering  habit,  it  has  not 
ripened  seed,  to  my  knowledge,  during  the  past 
season,  perhaps  owing  to  over-flowering  ;  but  it  is 
very  possible  that  seedlings  may  spring  up,  self- 
sown,  as  in  other  Primulas,  eg.,  P.  floribnnda. — 
K.  L.  D. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE   938. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  SANDWORT. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  a  REN  aria 
MONTANA.*) 

Thi  Arenarias  are  delightful  rock  plants  in 
suitable  positions  in  the  garden.  Mr.  Moon 
made  the  coloured  illustration  from  a  dangling 
tuft  of  this  species  as  growing  in  an  elevated 
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I'he  Balearic  Sandwort  {Arenaria  halearica), 

wall  pocket  in  the  College  Gardens  at  Dublin 
in  Blay  of  this  year.  As  thus  grown  on  the  top 
of  a  low,  half-shaded  wall  or  on  elevated  rocks, 
the  plant  assumes  quite  a  free  and  •  elegant 
habit,  the  masses  of  pure  white  blossoms  droop- 
ing most  gracefully,  as  shown  in  the  plate. 
The  plant  is  not  so  often  seen  as  its  freedom 
of  growth  and  beauty  would  lead  one  to  desire. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  by  seed, 
which  is  very  freely  produced.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  boxes  of  any  light 
sandy  soil  to  which  old  lime  rubbish,  in  which 
these  Sandworts  generally  delight,  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  Cuttings  taken  off  in 
April  or  May  root  quite  freely,  and  by  covering 
some  of  them  with  nodules  of  sandstone  or 
other  rock  refuse,  roo'ed  plants  can  soon  be  ob- 
tained. Old  straggling  tufts  and  masses  may' 
be  divided  from  time  to  time.  As  grown  on 
the  border  or  in  ordinary  low  rockwork 
or     amongst      stones,     the     plant     forms     a 


*  Drawn  for  The  Gauiien  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
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cushion-like  mass,  often  so  thickly  covered 
with  flowers  that  scarcely  a  leaf  can  be  seen  — 
iu  fact  the  i>lant  has  many  phases  of  habit, 
according  to  the  aspect  and  position  in  which 
it  is  grown.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  best 
forms  of  A.  montana  are  quite  superior  to  all 
other  Sandworts  at  present  met  with  in  our 
gardens,  although  nothing  can  well  be  daintier 
and  more  fairy-like  than  its  relative  A.  bale- 
arica,  which  forms  a  dense  Moss-like  covering 
over  moist  sandstone,  and  is  very  lovely  as  seen 
thick  set  with  its  long-stalked  pearl  buds  and 
white  flowers.  A.  montana  is  a  native  of  moun- 
tains in  France  and  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1800. 
It  is  sometimes  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  A.  grauditiora,  which  has,  however,  a 
shorter  and  more  tufted  habit  of  growth. 

A.  montana  has  appeared  in  lists  of  choice 
alpine  and  rock  plants  for  the  past  ten  years  at 
least,  along  with  other  species  and  varieties, 
amongst  which  I  need  only  mention  A.  bi- 
flora,  A.  cajspitosa,  A.  purpurascens,  A.  tri- 
quetra,  and  A.  verna.  F.  W.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Winter  Tomatoes— The  ripening  of  winter  To- 
matoes will  not  be  regular  unless  a  warm,  airy  and 
buoyant  atmo.sphere  is  maintained,  and  unless  this 
is  also  regular  the  flavour  also  will  be  wanting.  A 
minimum  temperature  of  5S  '  or  00"  is  what  must 
be  aimed  at,  with  a  rife  by  day  from  sun-heat, 
this,  of  course,  coupled  with  a  little  ventilation  so 
as  to  keep  the  air  movinar.  Anything  approaching 
a  close  and  moist  atmosphere  must  be  avoided.  The 
soil  will  have  to  be  kept  fairly  moist,  this  requiiing 
more  attention  where  the  roots  are  wholly  confined 
to  pots  than  where  these  latter  are  stood  so  that 
the  roots  may  work  through  into  richer  and  warmer 
soil.  Plants  which  are  supporting  good  crop^  of 
fruit  and  also  confined  at  the  roots  may  have  an 
occasional  dose  of  tepid  diluted  liquid  manure.  In 
the  case  of  plants  in  small  pots  a  surface-dressing 
of  richer  material  would  be  an  advantage,  using 
plenty  of  wood  ashes  in  the  compost.  Keep  all 
useless  growths  pinched  out. 

Protecting  veoetables  krom  frost.— Care 
will  now  have  to  be  taken  that  Lettuce  and  Endive 
which  are  being  preserved  in  frames  are  not  injured 
by  frost,  as  where  these  are  of  fairly  large  size 
decay  sets  in  very  rapidly  if  frost  is  allowed  to 
reach  them.  In  the  case  of  severe  weather  the 
lights  should  have  a  thick  covering  of  litter  or 
Bracken  placed  upon  them,  and  if  the  frost  con- 
tinues, allow  it  to  remain  on  until  this  has  passed 
away.  The  sides  of  the  frames  will  also  have  to 
have  some  litter  placed  around.  On  the  other 
hand,  ventilation  will  have  to  be  attended  to  on  all 
fine  days.  Cauliflowers  will  also  need  protecting, 
but  these  must  not  be  unduly  coddled.  Parsley 
will  also  require  attention.  This  may  be  easily 
done  if  the  plan  I  have  frequently  advised  has 
been  carried  out.  Once  let  Parsley  become  injured 
by  a  severe  frost  or  beaten  down  by  snow,  decay 
will  rapidly  set  in.  Parsley  must  not  upon  any 
account  be  coddled,  a  free  circulation  of  air  being 
essential  during  damp  or  mild  weather.  Protec- 
tion from  frost  and  snow  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  at  other  times  are  what  is  needed. 

llANmiE.— The  preparation  of  manure  goes  a 
long  way  towards  securing  the  best  results  from  its 
use.  The  past  season  showed  that  what  is 
termed  solid  manure  obtained  either  from  the 
stables,  or,  better  still,  from  the  cowsheds,  pro- 
duces better  crops  when  used  in  cjnjanction 
with  artificial  manure  than  where  the  latter  only 
is  used.  Tree  le  ives  form  an  excellent  manure 
where  they  can  be  placed  in  yards  to  be  trodden 
down  by  cattle,  and  this  is  what  we  are  doing  this 
season,  straw  being  none  too  plentiful.     Very  often 


the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  obtained  from 
stables  is  required  for  hotbeds,  but,  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  well  prepare  the  manure 
as  it  is  obtained.  Instead  of  carting  it  or  wheeling 
it  into  a  heap,  it  must  lie  turned  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a  regular  decay,  and  be  moisteced 
with  water  if  wholly  composed  of  stable  manure, 
that  is,  if  at  all  dry.  If  it  can  be  eo  stacked  as  to 
have  a  pit  to  catch  the  drainings  which  may  be 
thrown  over  it,  all  the  better. 

Sai.adink.— The  salading  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain will  to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  ]iro- 
vision  which  has  already  been  made.  Where  En- 
dive is  growing  on  the  doors  of  vineries  and  Peach 
houses,  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  the  soil 
about  the  roots  does  not  become  too  dry,  or  the 
quality  will  be  poor.  To  prevent  this,  water  must 
be  applied,  pouring  it  through  a  small-spouted 
watering-can  between  the  plants.  Even  where 
transplanted  into  frames.  Lettuces  as  well  as 
Endive  will  also  have  to  be  treated  likewise  if  at 
all  dry.  Round-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best  Endive, 
and  with  well-grown  plants  very  little  aid  to 
secure  blanching  has  been  necessary,  merely  cover- 
ing or  drawing  the  outer  leaves  up  together  and 
tving  being  all  that  have  been  needed.  As  long  as 
Endive  will  blanch  in  this  manner  it  need  not  be 
removed  to  darkened  structures.  Witloof  may  be 
taken  upas  required,  cutting  off  the  old  foliage  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  crown  and  forcing  similarly 
to  Seakale.  Take  care  that  the  soil  about  the 
roots  is  moist.  Smaller  succession  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce must  have  the  lights  kept  over  them,  when 
almost  every  leaf  of  the  growth  that  is  made  will 
be  fit  for  use.  A.  Young. 


FRl'IT  HOUSES. 


Forcing    pot  Vines. — There  is  less   need  than 
formerly  to  resort  to  hard  forcing  with  a  view  to 
having  ripe  Grapes  in  April,  Lady  Downe's   and 
Mrs   Pince's  Muscat  keeping  well  till  May  and  even 
later.     At  the   same  time,    if   fresh  Grapes    are 
wanted  extra  early,  a  start  ought  to  be  made  at 
once.     In  some  instances  forcing  has  already  com- 
menced, but  it  is  a  very  doubtful  gain  starting 
much  before  December.    Hard-forced  Vines  are  of 
little  further  value  after  the  crops  are  taken  from 
them,  and  that  and  also  because  they  can  be  more 
conveniently   forced   is  why  pot  Vines  are   most 
generally  preferred.     The  canes  of  the  latter  ought 
to    be    strong,    short-jointed,    well    ripened    and 
strongly  rooted  in  1'2-inch  pots  or  rather  less.     If 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  severe  frosts  already 
experienced,  they  will  start  all  the  more  quickly 
and  strongly  and  probably  overtake  others    that 
were  started  earlier.     There  should  be  no  pruning 
at  this  late  date,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  or  damage  the  canes,  or  exces- 
sive bleeding  will  most  probably  result.    No  clean- 
ing or  dressing  with  insecticides  ought  to  be  ne- 
cessary.   They  must  have  the  benefit  of  a  gentle 
heat  and  moist  ammonia-charged  atmosphere,  and 
this   ought  to  be  largely  created  by  means  of  a 
hotbed  of  stable  manure,  previously  prepared,  and 
fresh  Oak  or  other  leaves.     Set  the  pots  on  piers 
formed  with  loose  bricks  and  build  the  hotbed  up 
sufficiently  high  to  well  cover  the  pots.    At  first,  or 
till  it  is  seen  the  heating  material  will  not  become 
dangerou.sly  hot,  make  it    only   moderately  firm, 
packing  it  more  solidly  about  the  pots  later  on. 
Add  fresh  heating  material  occasionally.     At  the 
commencement    and    for    some   time    afterwards 
water  should  be  given   somewhat  sparingly,  any- 
thing approaching  saturation  being  most  injurious, 
and  the  better  to  be  able  to  judge  when  the  water 
is  needed,  defer  top  dressing  till  the  roots  are  on 
the  move,  the  canes  at  first  being  coiled  round  so 
as  to  bring  their  points  well  back  to  the  pots,  a 
more  even  break  being  brought  about  accordingly. 
Supposing  the  Vines  are  being  forced  in  low,  well- 
heated  structures,  the  canes  can  be  trained  up  the 
roof    directly    a    good    break    has    taken    place. 
Syringe  as  often  as  needful  to  keep  up  a  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere,  taking  care  that  too  much   of 
the   water   does   not   trickle   down  into  the  pots. 
Commence  with  a  night  temperature  of  from  5U^ 


to  S.V,  increasing  from  .'"i"  to  10"  in  the  daytime, 
and  if  even  still  higher  figures  are  reached  during 
bright  days  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  open  the 
house. 

Forcing  planted  ■  out  and  peum\nent 
Vines. — Where  two  ompartments  in  low  forcing 
houses  can  be  principally  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  early  Grapes,  much  better  crops  can  be  had  than 
from  pot,  Vines.  In  one  the  young  Vines  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  forcing  the  following  sea- 
son, one  good  crop  being  all  that  hard  forced  Vines 
are  capable,  as  a  rule,  of  producing.  Planted  in 
narrow  borders  with  hot-water  pipes  underneath 
for  affording  bottom-heat,  little  or  no  difficulty 
ought  to  be  experienced  in  securing  heavy  and 
early  crops.  Prior  to  starting,  probe  the  border  to 
a  good  depth  and  give  a  soaking  of  warm  water  if 
at  all  dry,  liquid  manure  being  substituted  if  the 
soil  is  well  filled  with  roots.  Treat  the  canes  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  pot  Vines,  the  temperatures 
and  other  cultural  details  being  also  much  the 
same.  Vines  permanently  planted  in  inside  bor- 
ders may  also  be  started  at  the  present  time,  and 
may  do  well  provided  hard  forcing  is  not  resorted 
to.  It  they  have  been  forced  and  have  had  a  good 
rest  since,  they  will  start  far  more  readily.  At 
the  same  time,  if  there  are  any  permanent  Vines 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Fostei's 
Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  that  are  be- 
coming less  profitable  than  formerly,  and  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  replace  them  with  a  fresh  set 
of  Vines,  these  latter  being  given  the  benefit  of  a 
new  border,  a  good  early  crop  might  be  had  from 
the  condemned  Vines  in  time  for  their  being  cleared 
out  and  others  planted  in  May  or  very  early  in 
June.  To  be  plain,  by  hard  forcing  old  Vines  ard 
closely  replacing  these  with  young  canes  of  fhe 
current  year's  giowth,  a  loss  of  one  season  will  be 
prevented.  In  all  cases  where  permanent  Vines  are 
forced,  these  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  soften- 
ing, growth  -  promoting  effects  of  a  moist  and 
ammotiacharged  atmosphere.  Not  only  should 
hotbeds  of  stable  manure  and  leaves  be  formed 
in  the  house,  but  these  ought  to  be  partly  turned 
every  morning  and  frequently  renewed  so  as  to 
kfep  up  the  heat  and  vapour.  L^se  the  syringe 
ra'her  freely  about  the  well-coiled  or  bent-back 
rods  and  the  house  generally  on  bright  days,  the 
heating  material  giving  off  enough  moisture  in  dull 
weather.  S'art  with  rather  low  figures,  or  say 
a'lout  5°  lower  all  round  than  in  the  case  of  ai,y 
given  the  benefit  of  bottom  heat.  When  the  buds 
are  bursting  strongly  increase  the  heat  to  50"  to  ."JS" 
by  night  and  (JO"  to  65°  by  day,  and  if  sunshine 
raises  the  heat  beyond  these  figures,  so  much  the 
better.  Not  till  the  back  buds  are  pushing  strongly 
should  the  rods  be  straightened  out,  and  the  ends 
may  well  be  depressed  for  some  time  longer.  Stop 
the  most  forward  shoots  in  all  cases  two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunches  directly  the  points  can  he  got 
at,  this  greatly  strengthening  the  later  shoots. 

Forcing  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Trees  in 
pots  given  the  benefit  of  a  moist  bottom  heat,  and 
not  forced  too  hard  at  the  outset,  are  usually  the 
first  to  produce  ripe  fruit.  In  most  gardens,  how- 
ever, permanently  planted  trees  are  principally 
relied  upon  to  produce  ripe  fruit  in  quantity  in 
April  and  May,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  start  shou'd 
be  made  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  December, 
a  still  earlier  commencement  being  desirable  if 
such  extra  quick  ripening  varieties  as  Waterloo, 
Early  Alexander,  Hale's  Early  and  Princess  Beatrice 
Peaches  are  not  grown.  The  trees  have  had  a 
good  rest  and  should  start  well.  Examine  them 
closely  to  see  it  there  are  any  traces  of  scale 
left,  and  it  necessary  once  more  freely  syringe 
the  trees  with  the  mixture  of  petroleum  or 
paraffin  and  hot  water.  The  latter  should  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  112°,  and  in  every 
■i  gallons  of  this  dissolve  a  lump  of  soft  so:>p 
near  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  then  add 
i;  oz.  or  threa  wineglassfuls  of  the  oil.  Syringing 
the  trees  freely  with  this  should  also  destroy  the 
e?gs  or  progeny  of  black  and  green  aphides,  and 
thereliy  obviate  the  ne:;essity  for  fumi.;ating  just 
before  the  llower-buds  expand.  If  the  borders  are 
at  all  dry  give  a  soaking  of  tep'd  water,  liquid 
manure  being  substituted  where  the  soil   has  not 
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been  renewed  for  some  time  past.  CommeEce 
with  a  night  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°,  in- 
creasing from  5°  to  10"  in  the  daytime.  Syringe 
the  trees  every  morning  and  again  at  mid-day,  a 
generally  moist  atmosphere  being  maintained. 

Eaelt  Strawbehkies.— Very  early  dishes  of 
Strawberries  are  always  appreciated,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  pay  for  the  trouble  taken  in 
producing  them,  especially  seeing  how  many  of  the 
plants  when  hard  forced  fail  to  fcrm  fruit.  If  a  com- 
mencement is  made  now,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
have  fairly  good  fruit  in  February  or  the  first  week 
in  March  at  the  latest.  All  things  considered, 
the  best  variety  for-  early  forcing  is  Vicomtes se 
Hericart  de  Thnry.  It  is  possible  to  have  Noble, 
Princess  of  Prussia,  John  Ruskin  and  such  like 
quite  as  early,  but  compared  with  Vicomtesse 
the  quality  is  very  poor  indeed.  A  strong,  dry 
heat,  or  say  such  as  the  plants  would  be  subjected 
to  on  shelves  in  forcing  houses,  is  not  suitable. 
Strawberries  in  pots  push  up  their  flower- 
trusses  more  surely  nnd  strorgly  when  plunged 
in  a  mild  hotbed  formed  in  a  heated  brick 
pit,  the  top-heat  not  often  exceeding  <')0°.  If  the 
bottom-lieat  ranges  from  70°  to  75°,  the  top-heat 
ought  to  be  quite  15"  lower.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  leaf  growth  is  retarded  and  the  root 
action  accelerated,  and  there  is  also  less  likelihood 
of  the  foliage  being  infested  by  red  spider  and 
green  fly  ;  the  pits  to  be  made  nee  of  for  starting 
the  plants,  shelves  in  forcing  houses  being  the  best 
place  for  them  when  coming  into  flower.  If  there 
is  ro  choice  in  the  matter,  start  the  first  batches 
in  Peach  houses  and  vineries  being  forced. 

Practical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Plant  tying.— What  there  is  of  this  to  be  done 
should  be  attended  to  between  nowand  the  turn  of 
the  days.     For  home  use  I  am  no  advocate  for  the 
formal  training  of  plants,  nor  is  it  any  special  re- 
commendation even  for  those  grown  for  e.xhibi- 
tion.     Some  amount  of  tr.iining  is,  however,  neces- 
sary,  otherwise    in    some    instances    really  well 
balanced  plants  cannot  be  grown.    Too  free  a  use 
of  sticks  makes  a  plant  look  extremely  unsightly, 
these  being  oftentimes  more  prominent  than  the 
plant  itself.     By   using  a  smaller  quantity   and 
adopting  the  slinging  process  the  work  is  really 
more  effectually  done.     An  expert  at  tying  will  do 
a  lot  cf  this  instead  of  using  so  many  sticks.     To 
thrust  sticks  promiscuously   into  the  roots  of  a 
hard-wooded  plant  will  often  be  fatal  to  it  if  a 
number  be  used.     None  should  be  put    into  the 
inner  part  of  the  ball  next  the  stem,  unless  it  is 
into  the   holes  out   of  which   others    have   been 
taken.     Tapering  points  rre  far  better  than  blunt 
ones,  and  for  choice  plants  sharp  edges  ought  to  be 
guarded  against.     For  special  purposes  I  prefer  to 
buy  what  are  termed  double  laths  and  make  my 
own  sticks  therefrom.     In  spliiticg  up  the  wood 
and  making  the  sticks  there  will  be  various  sizes  ; 
the  slighter  ones  will  do  best  for  slender  or  thin 
growing  plants,  the  stouter  ones  for  those  of  dense 
and  heavy  growth.     To  add  fresh  sticks  without 
removing  the  o'd  ones  is  a  mistake,  being  only  a 
slovenly  way  of  doing  the  work.     No   definite  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  tving,  but  oftentimes  a  ring 
of  sticks  around  the  sides  will  suffice,  with  pro- 
bably a  central  one  as  well.     Some  plants  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  erect  and, close  whilst  still  small. 
The  Epacris  is  an  example  of  this  ;  the  shoots  thus 
become  much  crowded,  but  by  using  a  few  small 
sticks  the  sides  may  be  brought  out,  and  in  a  sea- 
son or  two  the  old  wood  left  after  pruning  will 
become  set.     la  this  way  a  better  groundwork  is 
made  to  build  up  a  shapely  plant.     Ericas  in  some 
cases   have  the  same   tendency;  thus   the   plants 
become  leggy  and  unsightly  instead  of  dwarf  and 
bushy.     Azaleas  under  good  management  require 
but  little  staking.     When  the  form  of  plant  is  de- 
termined on  the  treatment  should  accord  with  it;  a 
dwarf  bushy   plant   only    needs    the   sides  to  be 
drawn  out,  a   pvramidal  one   should   be  taken  in 
hand   whilst  still  of  medium  size  with  a  central 
btick,  and  the  outer  shoots  tied  down  with  string 


to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  around  which  a  wire  should 
have  been  previously  fixed  for  the  purpose. 

A  deal  may  be  done  by  the  regulation  of  the 
shoots  in  many  kinds  of  greenhouse  hard-wooded 
plants,  so  that  shoots  of  extra  vigour  do  not 
weaken  ether  parts  of  the  same  plant.  This  can 
be  effected  by  drawing  the  shoots  downwards  to  a 
horizontal  (or  nearly  so)  position  as  well  as  by 
stepping.  To  allow  a  plant  under  pot  culture  to 
grow  in  quite  a  natural  manner  would  shorten  its 
existence  ;  its  treatment  has  to  be  modified  to  suit 
the  case.  Sometimes  the  sticks  become  rotten  and 
a  plant  looks  like  falling  to  pieces,  then  perhaps 
a  string  is  run  round  to  bunch  it  up  together  again, 
the  remedy  being  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  com- 
plaint. It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  on  tjing,  butin  any  case  sufficient 
attention  should  be  given  to  it  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  respectable  condition.  When  tying  these 
plants  a  permanent  material  should  be  used. 
Raffia  is  next  to  useless  ;  the  best  things  are  either 
small  green  string  about  the  size  of  carpet  thread, 
this  latter  material  being  also  very  good,  but  I 
prefer  the  string.  Small  Bamboo  sticks  will  do 
for  some  plants,  but  their  use  for  the  purposes 
now  under  consideration  should  not  be  counten- 
anced. When  the  sticks  are  painted,  which  of 
course  they  should  be,  see  that  the  paint  is  of 
nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  plants.  A  stick 
painted  light  green  and  used  afterwards  in  a  plant 
with  dark  green  foliage  makes  a  sort  of  display 
that  is  not  desirable;  on  the  whole  a  dark  green 
stick  is  to  be  preferred. 

Watering,  &c. — The  watering  in  this  depart- 
ment should  now  be  proceeded  with  in  a  cautious 
manner.  So  far  we  have  not  had  to  use  much  fire- 
heat,  thereby  causing  the  plants  to  dry  up  some- 
what more  quickly.  The  weather  on  the  whole  has 
been  favourable  to  hard-wooded  plants,  hence  they 
will  take  rather  more  water  than  when  it  is  dull, 
damp  and  sunless.  The  ventilation  also  has  baen 
maintained,  this  also  tending  to  the  good  of  the 
plants.  But  little  water  is  needed  when  we  are 
going  through  a  spell  of  gloomy  weather.  It  should 
be  looked  to  early  in  the  day  with  no  useless  stop- 
ping in  the  work.  Plants  that  have  been  newly 
potted  will  take  much  less  than  those  which  are 
pot-bound,  whilst  if  a  plant  be  somewhat  out  of 
health  additional  caution  is  essential.  Those 
which  take  the  most  water  are  small  Heaths  and 
Epacrises  that  have  been  grown  on  quickly  and  are 
still  in  relatively  small  pots.  Large  specimens 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  go  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night even  without  any.  Azaleas  should  now  be 
kept  fairly  on  the  dry  side,  not  being  allowed  to 
suffer  of  course  ;  if  they  have  too  much  water  dur- 
ing the  winter  the  young  growths  come  away  too 
soon,  being  thus  in  advance  of  the  flowers  as  well 
as  weak.  When  the  watering  is  done  let  it  be 
thorough;  just  a  little  at  a  time  is  worse  than  none 
at  all.  See  also  that  all  the  plants  are  kept  upright, 
which  in  specimens  is  a  most  important  matter. 
Use  rain  water  or  that  which  has  been  exposed  in 
a  tank  in  preference  to  drawing  it  straight  from  a 
tap  or  other  source  not  congenial  to  plant  culture. 

James  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this  season  that 
as  much  time  as  possible  should  be  devoted  to 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  plants  and  woodwork  of 
the  houses.  I  noted  also  the  tendency  of  many 
species  of  Orchids  to  do  badly  in  some  collections, 
while  in  othrrs  the  plants  will  make  good  strong 
growth  and  flower  well.  Recently,  too,  I  pointed 
out  how  important  it  is  that  no  drip  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  plants  or  even  in  the 
compost  wherein  the  plants  are  growing.  Drip  may 
get  upon  the  plants  in  two  w.ays,  eirher  by  rain  or 
snow  water  getting  through  the  roof  glass  or  by 
condensed  water,  which  gathers  inside  the  glass 
and  runs  down  the  rafters,  dripping  as  it  goes. 
One  can  well  imagine  the  disastrous  effects  of  drip 
upon  Orchids  at  rest,  such  as  Dendmbiums.  Cat- 
tleyas,  Vanda  teres,  Chysis,  &c.  They  might 
start  to  grow  before  their  time  and  all  the  calcula- 


tions of  the  grower  may  be  upset,  besides  the  in- 
jury that  may  accrue  to  some  plants  by  wet  get- 
ting into  the  centre  or  damaging  the  young 
growths.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  it,  and  every  good  hot- 
house builder  knows  how  to  plan  the  sash-bars  and 
rafters  so  that  the  water  may  be  carried  down  to 
their  base  and  outside  into  the  gutters. 

Many  Orchids  may  already  have  passed  through 
their  period  of  rest  and  should  now  be  started 
into  growth  again.  In  starting  the  plants  into 
growth  care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  them  too 
suddenly  out  of  a  quite  cool  house  into  an  East 
Indian  temperature.  This  may  be  the  means  of 
the  growths  starting  away  rapidly— too  rapidly  in 
fact,  and  some  of  the  bloom-buds  dying  off  instead 
of  producing  perfect  flowers.  A  sufficient  number  of 
Dendrobiums  of  all  the  free-growing  free-flowering 
deciduous  species  should  be  placed  in  heat.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  many  of  our  plants  have  not  been 
placed  in  the  warmest  house  at  all,  as  I  found 
they  flowered  better  in  the  Cattleya  house ;  the 
intermediate  temperature  is  brisk  enough  to  cause 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  but  not  enough  to 
produce  good  strong  growths.  By  not  watching 
the  plants  carefully  when  at  rest  and  treating 
them  well,  we  weaken  the  constitution  of  many 
species  and  rare  varieties,  so  that  they  do 
not  retain  their  vigour.  Of  the  Dendrobiums 
which  I  would  recommend  to  start  into  growth 
in  the  Cattleya  house  at  this  season,  none  cm 
be  placed  before  D.  Wardianum.  The  plants  are 
easy  to  import,  and  every  one  will  grovr,  and 
grow  strongly,  the  first  year,  and  stronger  still  the 
second,  but  in  a  few  years  the  native  vigour  of  the 
plants  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  growths  are 
year  by  year  weaker  and  weaker  until  the  plants 
are  not  worth  growing.  The  same  reaiarks  apply 
to  that  beautiful  species  D.  Bensonise.  They 
are  quite  cliffereat  in  growth  and  require  to 
be  placed  under  different  cultural  conditions,  yet 
they  are  the  same  when  we  come  to  take  stock  of 
the  plants  after  six  or  eight  years.  The  plants 
have  hitherto  been  sold  so  cheaply  that  it  has  not 
been  a  great  expense  to  renew  the  stock  every  two 
or  three  years,  but  all  the  same  it  is  a  sorrowful 
experience  for  an  amateur  who  cares  for  his 
plants  to  see  them  gradually  decline.  In  many 
collections  a  serious  fault  is  the  way  in  which  the 
plants  are  crowded  upon  the  the  stages  and  over- 
shaded  with  other  placts  hanging  above  them. 
Growths  made  under  such  conditions  seldom  pro- 
duce flowers  freely.  Referring  again  to  Dendro- 
bium  Wardianum,  I  bought  a  dozen  plants  from 
a  collection  of  them  that  had  been  crowded.  The 
growths  they  had  made  were  much  longer  than 
some  in  our  own  collection,  but  when  flowering 
time  came  a  few  blooms  only  were  produced  near 
the  ends  of  these  long  rods  ;  while  our  own  with 
short  jointed  growths  produced  on  plants  near 
the  roof-glass  were  well  furnished  with  flowers 
almost  from  end  to  end.  It  does  not  matter  much 
where  the  plants  are  placed  before  they  come  into 
flower  and  while  they  are  in  flower,  but  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  pass  away  the  plarrts  should  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  make  their  growth  at 
once,  for  in  the  case  of  D.  Wardianum  and  some 
others,  the  young  breaks  ha%'e  made  considerable 
progress  before  the  flowers  are  removed,  and  if  re- 
potting or  rebasketting  is  required,  see  to  it  at 
once.  I  believe  D.  Wardianum  does  best  in  baskets, 
and  it  should  have  new  baskets  every  third  year. 
It  would  not  be  the  time  to  do  this  at  present,  but  we 
have  our  earliest  Dendrobiums  in  flower  about  the 
new  year,  and  as  soon  as  these  pa'S  out  of  bloom 
they  will  either  ba  repotted  or  surfaoe-dressed. 

Pleiones  should  also  be  repotted  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade.  Some'persons  repot  them  annually— I 
have  done  this  and  approve  of  it— others  once  in 
two  years.  They  have  also  done  well  in  our  col- 
Irction  with  that  treatment.  I  grow  them  rn 
flower-pots  in  good  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The 
method  of  potting,  &c.,  has  been  described  in  pre- 
vious numbers.  I  observe  at  this  present  moment 
two  classes  of  Odontoglossums  in  the  Cattleya 
house  requiring  quite  different  treatment  for  the 
winter— O.  ve'xiUaiium  and  O.  citrosmum.  The 
latter  are  placed  in  the  lightest  part  of  the  house, 
where  they  get  all  the  sunlight  available,  and  the 
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plants  receive  no  water  unless  the  pseudo-bulbs 
fhow  a  tendency  to  shrivel  up  too  much,  when  a 
little  is  given.  "(In  ilie  slKidy  side  ot  the  house  are 
the  plants  ot  0.  vexillariuni  (Miltouia)  at^d  they 
are  kept  gronine  all  through  the  winter.  Wekrep 
them  clean  by  dipping  or  the  use  of  fumigating 
mateiial.  but  it  is  easy  to  injure  the  growths  of  O. 
vexillarinm  with  bad  tobacco  or  bad  tobacco  paper. 
Yellow  thiips,  which  are  tie  desperate  enemies  of 
this  Miltoiiii,  can  be  destroyed  by  dippirg  the 
plants  overhead  in  a  solution  ot  tobacco  water  and 
soft  soapy  water,  2  oz.  to  the  gallon.  Any  other 
Orchids  requiring  dipping  should  be  done  at  the 
same  time.  The  water  should  be  warm  to  dissolve 
the  soap  ;  add  to  it  a  gill  of  tobacco  liquor.  This 
mi.xlure  kills  aphides  easily,  but  even  thiips  cannot 
live  after  two  dippings.  Lay  the  plants  en  their 
sides  after  dipping  them  and  sponge  over  the  leaves 
with  clean  water.  Odontoglcssum  Roezli  in  the 
warmest  house  should  also  be  dipped  at  this  time. 
Neither  ot  the  two  can  stand  strong  tobacco. 

J.  Douglas. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SHOWING    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Once  more  the  Chryfanthemum  show.s  have 
come  and  gone,  or  at  any  rate  they  are  all  over 
as  far  as  the  midland  and  southern  districts  are 
concerned,  and  once  more  the  recnllections 
are  not  altogether  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
Each  year  we  hear  the  same  complaint  of 
monotonous  arrangements,  more  especially 
among  the  cut  bloom  classes,  and  if  something 
is  not  done  Eoon  to  vary  the  display,  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  a  serious  falling  otF  in  the 
attendance  of  visitors  to  the  shows.  Enthu 
siasts  or  those  conversant  with  the  majority  of 
the  varieties  can,  provided  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  near  enough  to  the  stands,  see 
much  tio  admire  in  the  individual  blooms, 
novelties  serving  to  well  sustain  the  interest. 
The  ca.se,  however,  is  very  ditferent  with  the 
majority  who  attend  these  shows.  They  see 
little  besides  a  solid  mass  of  blooms  e.Ktending 
probably  down  two  or  more  long  tables,  and 
finish  up  their  inspection  not  greatly  gratified, 
and  little,  it  any,  the  better  or  wiser  for  their 
trouble.  Even  if  they  wished  to  discover  the 
names  t  f  the  varieties  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  not  one  exhibitor  in  a  hundred 
cisplaying  the  name.s  in  a  legible  manner  and 
where  they  can  be  seen.  Introducing  or  toler- 
ating larger  buaids  has  certainly  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  larger  varieties,  but,  as  was 
prognosticated,  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding very  many  good  varieties  whose  only 
fault  is  that  they  do  not  cover  the  boards  suffi- 
ciently. Tho  larger-sized  boards  make  the 
medium  sized  to  small  blooms  appear  very 
small  by  comparison,  and  when  none  ot  the 
varieties  shown  are  up  to  the  standard  set  by 
leading  exhibitors,  full-sized  stands  are  a  glar- 
ing mistake.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  carry- 
ing a  considerable  number  ot  blooms  in  rather 
close  quarters,  any  innovation  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  difficulties  of  what  I  may  term 
travelling  exhibitors  will  be  strenuously  op- 
posed by  these  latter,  but  something  ought  to 
be  doi;e  to  break  the  monotony  that  prevails. 
The  question  is,  ought  the  travelling  cupboards 
to  be  remodelled  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  improved  method  cf  exhibiting  Chrysan- 
themums, or  must  the  owners  ot  these  un- 
sightly, but  indispensable  accessories  be  studied 
at  the  expense  of  the  reputation  ot  show  Chry- 
santhemums generally  !  My  contention  is  that 
something  must  be  done  to  obviate  the  present 
monotonous   methods   of  .showing    cut  bloouw 


even  if  this  does  touch  the  pockets  of  tho  exhi- 
bitors. The  latter  may  grumble  at  tho  altered 
conditions,  but  will  not  hesitate  to  meet  them 
directly  this  becomes  necessary. 

What  greatly  detrac's  from  tho  beauty  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums  is  the  absence  cf  live  greenery 
ot  some  kind.  We,  however,  get  rather  too  much 
of  the  grten  paint  on  the  boards  in  the  ca.se  of 
incurved  varieties,  this  not  obviating  the  painful 
neatness  of  the  blooms  in  the  least.  What 
would  greatly  improve  their  appearance,  viz., 
some  of  their  own  leaves,  is  supposed  to  be 
impossible  ot  use,  generally,  owing  to  the 
necessity  tor  cupping  up  the  blooms.  Where 
fine  blooms  perfectly  filled  up  in  the  centre 
are  cut  and  shown  before  they  are  in  the 
least  bit  stale,  it  is  surprising  how  well  they 
will  keep  without  any  extraneous  aid  other 
than  the  easing  and  regulating  of  the  florets 
according  as  they  expand,  but  they  open  con- 
siderably after  they  have  passed  their  prime.  I 
shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
show  incurved  blooms  in  a  condition  fit  to  be 
seen  without  resorting  to  tho  old  cupping  up 
tactics,  but  let  me  ask,  has  the  attempt  ever 
been  fairly  made  other  than  on  a  small  scale  in 
isolated  cases  ?  Personally,  I  would  rather  see 
a  few  more  "eyes"  and  more  greenery  than 
the  stiff,  unnatural  lines  of  blooms  that  have 
found  a  place  in  so  many  exhibitions  this 
autumn.  Owing  to  the  great  length  of  peduncle 
in  the  case  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  family  in 
particular,  I  would  not  insist  that  these  or  any 
other  varieties  should  be  shown  exactly  as 
grown,  but  would  admit  of  a  portion  ot  their 
own  wood  and  leaves  being  attached  to  each. 
This  plan  has  been  tried  at  Devizes,  and  in 
one  instance  a  perfect  lot  of  blooms,  equal 
to  what  are  usually  shown  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  and  which  certainly  were  tar  more 
attractive  in  appearance,  were  put  up.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  stipulate  that  not  less  than  4 
inches  ot  clear  stem,  accompanied  by  foliage  of 
each  variety,  be  shown,  and  the  rest  may  be 
left  to  the  exhibitor.  The  middle  and  back  rows 
may  be  either  cut  with  longer  stems  or  raised 
slightly  higher  than  the  front  row,  and  be 
improved  in  appearance  accordingly. 

Reflexed  and  Anemone-flowered  varieties, 
again,  frequently  look  quite  lost  on  the  .show 
boards,  being  flatter,  though  scarcely  so  firm 
and  formal  as  the  incurved  section,  and  these 
therefore  should  also  be  shown  with  their  own 
foliage.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  innumerable 
raisers, extra  large  handsome  Japanese  varieties 
are  being  distributed  wholesale,  many  of  them 
being  fully  equal  to  covering  their  share  of 
space  on  the  enlarged  boards  ;  while  on  the  older 
size  (24  inches  by  18  inches)  they  present  quite 
a  crowded  appearance.  But  in  order  to  see  these 
at  their  best  they  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
their  own  foliage,  that  is  to  say,  be  shown  very 
much  as  I  have  advocated  in  the  case  of  in- 
curved varieties.  This  would  necessitate  allow- 
ing still  more  spice  tor  each  bloom,  though  it 
does  not  follow  that  larger  boards  than  those 
28  inches  by  21  inches  need  bo  made.  Instead 
of  twelve,  twenty  four  and  thirty-six  blooms 
being  asked  tor,  the  numliers  should  be  reduced 
to  eleven,  twenty-two  and  thirty-three  respec- 
tively. Why  not  ?  There  is  nothing  but  past 
procedure  to  warrant  the  trainers  ot  schedules 
in  sticking  to  any  particular  numbers,  and  it 
odd  numbers  best  meet  the  case,  the  innovation 
ought  to  be  made.  If  my  numbers  were  accept- 
able, there  would  be  no  real  necessity  to  greatly 
disturb  existing  arrangements,  the  middle  line 
of  holes  only  in  the  boards  being  reduced  to 
three  in  number,  and  angling  the  blooms  would 
have  the  effect  of  allowing  rather  more  room 
and  displaying  it  both  the  blooms  and  the  foliage 


to  better  advantage.  Alterations  on  these  lines 
would  not  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, the  old  cupboards  at  any  rate  being 
still  available,  only  they  would  not  be  deep 
enough  for  so  many  stands  or  boards  as  for- 
merly. I'ersonally,  I  fi.il  to  sco  why  travelling 
boxes  should  not  bo  used,  Chrysanthemums 
not  being  so  fragile  as  not  to  bear  contact  with 
each  (ither.  If  triplets  could  be  shown  clear  ot 
stands  and  either  with  their  own  foliage  or 
interspersed  among  small  Ferns  and  Lycopods, 
backed  by  small  Palms,  this  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement  on  tho  present  fashion  of 
exhibiting  Chrysanthemums.  This  excellent 
plan  has,  I  believe,  been  repeatedly  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wythes,  of  Syon  House,  Messrs.  Cmnell, 
and  othor.s,  but  it  docs  not  beo(  m?  at  all  general. 
At  least  three  different  secretaries  have  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  me  they  intend  introducing 
fresh  classes  tor  cut  blooms  with  a  v'ew  to 
rendering  them  still  more  attractive,  but  when 
the  time  comes  tor  making  these  alterations, 
they  (secretaries  generally)  are  apt  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  ot  suggesting. innovations.  Since 
writing  the  foregoing  I  have  read  the  short  note 
on  "  SM:aging  Chrysanthemum  Flowers,"  which 
appeared  on  p.  454,  and  would  like  to  be  able 
to  verify  tho  statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  any  signs  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
matter  ot  staging  blooms  at  the  west  of  Eng- 
land shows.  At  present  the  signs,  with  the 
exceptions  noted,  are  all  the  other  way,  and  if 
it  is  allowed  to  rest  with  the  exhibitors,  it  is 
very  certain  there  will  bo  no  breaking  away 
from  the  old  monotoirons  style.  The  change 
mu5t  be  initiated  by  the  framers  ot  prize  lists. 
Let  the  prizes  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
exhibitors  will  soon  .be  found  to  compete  for 
them.  — VV.  Iogulden. 

. Any  new  departure  from  or  variation  in  the 

monotonous  arrangement  of  cut  blooms  is  worthy 
of  every  encouragement.  What  is  invariably  lack- 
ing is  foliage  to  tone  down  in  a  measure  the  exces- 
sive brightness  of  the  flowers.  When  any  attempt 
in  this  direction  is  maf'e  it  should  be  taken  note  of 
■as  being  suggestive  of  further  improvement  in  the 
general  effect  of  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions. 
At  the  recent  show  at  Hull  a  new  class  was  pro- 
vided, which  had  for  its  object  the  more  tasteful 
arrangement  ot  cut  blooms.  The  class  in  question 
was  worded  as  follows:  "Twenty-four  blcoms 
Japanese,  distinct,  arranged  for  effect  and  set  ap 
in  any  manner  the  exhibitor  desires,  with  or  with- 
out Chrysanthemum  or  other  foliage,  on  a  table, 
space  not  exceeding  fi  feet  in  length  by  2  feet  6 
itches  in  width.  N.B.— The  object  ot  this  class  is 
to  introduce  a  more  tasteful  s\stem  ot  staEing 
highly  developed  flowers;  therefore  first  qnnlity 
blooms  are  indispensable,  and  their  merits  will  be 
estimated  by  points  in  the  usual  manner.  At  the 
snme  time  artistic  arrangement  is  esscntid,  and 
will  be  fully  considered  by  the  judges  and  receive 
due  weight  in  the  adjudication."  The  moving 
spirits  of  the  Hull  show  are  to  be  congratulated 
en  the  enterprise  they  displayed  in  making  this 
new  departure,  and,  cons-idering  it  was  the  first 
time,  the  result  with  respect  to  the  first  arid  second 
prize  awnrds  must  be  considered  very  satisfactory. 
The  prizes,  it  should  be  noted,  were  very  liberal, 
amounting  to  about  £10,  divided  into  fir.'t,  second 
and  third,  so  that  one  could  aiTord  to  go  to  a  little 
extra  expense  in  providing  the  additional  decora- 
tive mateiial.  The  first  prize,  be  it  noted,  went  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Musk,  Haverland  Hall  Gardens,  Nor- 
wich, so  that  no  excuse  could  be  made  that  such  a 
class  would  only  find  competitors  in  the  immediate 
locality.  Each  prize  was  taken,  but  it  is  with  the 
first  and  second  that  I  wish  to  deal  more  particu- 
larly. The  judges  did  quite  right  in  awarding  the 
prizes  as  they  did.  The  first  prize  exhibit  was  an 
excellent  one.  The  flowers,  which  were  of  first- 
class  quality,  were  arranged  in  an  informal  manner 
upon  a  groundwork  of  small  fine-foliaged  plants 
and  Moss,  amongst  which  were  interspersed  here 
and  there  a  few  light  Palms,  Crotons  and  other 
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planis,  all  of  what  may  be  termed  "table  size," 
the  front  being  finished  in  a  graceful  style  with 
Panicum,  &c.  The  one  improvement  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind  was  that  of  using  green 
Hyacinth  glasses  in  lieu  of  other  receptacles  for 
holding  the  flowers.  These  would  be  deeper,  thus 
with  more  water  in  them  would  aid  in  keeping  the 
flowers  all  the  fresher,  providing  at  the  same  time  a 
firmer  base  for  holding  the  blooms  in  position. 
These  were  cut  with  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  of 
stem,  being  arranged  with  their  own  foliage  also. 
It  was  in  all  respects  a  most  suggestive  exhibit, 
and  which  might  be  copied  with  decided  advantage 
in  home  arrangements.  Take,  for  instance,  a  side- 
board or  hall  table  of  neai  ly  the  same  dimensions 
as  that  specified  in  the  schedule  ;  it  could  hardly 
be  put  to  a  better  use  than  for  the  display  of 
such  an  e.xhibit  as  this.  It  had  all  the  necessary 
elements  to  make  such  an  arrangement  both 
effective  and  imposing.  Such  decorations  as  these 
are  frequently  called  for  during  the  present  season 
of  the  year,  and  that  in  question  may  be  taken  as 
an  excellent  pattern.  The  grouping  of  the  foliage 
plants,  with  some  in  flower  also,  as  dwarf  Chrysan- 
themums, may  oftentimes  have  been  performed, 
but  in  this  case  we  have  finelj-deve'oped  cut 
flowers  instead  grouped  in  a  suitable  manner.  A 
few  of  the  varieties  used  were  Viviand  Morel, 
Avalanche,  Edwin  Moljneux,  Florence  Davis, 
Sunflower,  and  G.  C.  Sohwabe,  all  useful  for  the 
purpose,  but  neither  of  them  what  could  be  termed 
formal  flowers.  1  should  like  myself  to  have  seen 
another  bloom  or  two  of  Sunflower,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Japanese,  but  as  it  said  "  distinct," 
this  could  not  be.  It  would  have  been  possible,  I 
think,  to  have  added  half-adozen  more  flowers 
on  the  space  allotted  without  overcrowding ; 
thus  thirty  blooms  in  eighteen  distinct  va- 
rieties would  be  a  good  proportion  ;  this  would 
allow  of  a  few  duplicates  of  such  as  Sun- 
flower, Viviand  Morel,  and  other  decided  colours. 
The  space  really  occupied  would  be  for  the  twenty- 
four  blooms  under  this  arrangement  about  one- 
third  more  than  when  upon  the  regul.ition  size 
boards — not  a  vast  increase  considering  the  greater 
attractivenes  in  the  eyes  of  visitors  generally.  In 
the  second  ptiz"  exhibit  the  flowers  were  arratiged 
informally  in  threes,  the  colours  in  a  measure  being 
grouped  ;  this  also  had  a  very  good  effect.  It  would, 
however,  have  looked  better  with  a  few  more  light 
foliaged  plants,  but  it  was  a  suggestive  arrangement 
all  the  same.  The  meaning  of  the  schedule  did 
not  in  the  other  case  appear  to  have  been  fully 
grasped.  I  hope  further  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  this  new  departure  another  year ;  a 
smaller  class  even  might  be  provided  for  those 
who  cannot  conveniently  manage  the  larger  one. 
The  secretaries  of  other  societies  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  matter  for  their  schedules  another 
season.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Falconer  Jameson,  and 
the  hon.  sees  ,  Messrs.  Edward  Harland  and  James 
Dixon,  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
additional  feature  in  their  show  to  which  they 
devote  so  much  time  and  energy. — J.  H. 

The    Chrysanthemum    show    season    may 

row  be  said  to  be  at  an  end,  and  to  all  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  many  of  the  exhibi- 
tions which  have  been  held  throughout  the  country 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
some  new  departure  will  have  to  be  made  from  the 
stereotyped  methods  of  arrangement  observed  by 
one  and  all  if  these  shows  are  to  retain  their  hold 
on  the  gener.al  public.  The  average  visitor  sees  no 
difference  year  after  year  in  the  long  monotonous 
rows  of  big  blooms,  and  the  (usually)  stiffly  ar- 
ranged banks  of  plants.  Not  being  a  connoisseur, 
he  does  not  take  any  interest  in  the  numerous 
novelties  which  may  be  shown.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  public  the  shows  are  all 
very  much  alike,  and  in  consequence  it  has  recently 
been  found  necessary  in  many  places  to  supplement 
the  flower  .'•how  with  a  conceit,  a  dance,  a  fancy 
fair  or  something  of  interest  to  draw  the  public 
who  care  not  who  has  the  champion  incurved,  and 
are  blind  to  the  charms  of  the  latest  hirsute 
variety.  This  is  an  artificial  method  of  making 
Chrysanthemum  shows  an  apparent  success,  which 
cannot  but  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  disadvan- 


tageous to  the  object  with  which  I  presume  these 
exhibitions  were  primarily  instituted,  viz  ,  the  im- 
provement and  popularising  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. As  years  go  on  the  supplement,  that  is  to 
say  the  concert  or  whatever  it  may  be,  will  become 
the  principal  instead  of  the  accessory  institution. 
The  reason  of  this  I  fancy  will  be  the  absolute 
want  of  variety  in  the  flower  shows. 

How  then  is  this  to  be  remedied  ? — a  difficult 
question  I  confess.  I  will  at  once  admit  that  the 
present  system  of  showing  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
unpleasant  as  it  is  to  the  eye,  is  the  best  possible 
one  for  displaying  the  different  points  of  the 
flowers.  Cut  blooms  are  occasionally  set  np  with 
long  stems  and  the  foliage  as  grown,  but  how  do 
they  look  on  the  second  day  of  the  show  ?  The 
wood  as  a  rule  is  hard,  and  the  water  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  stems  are  placed  has  no  re- 
freshing effect  on  the  leaves  and  flowers,  the  con- 
sequence being  a  pitiable  array  of  drooping  leaves 
and  petals.  This  was  very  noticeable  in  some 
cases  at  the  recent  show  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium.  A  suggestion  made  recently  that  in  a 
certain  class  each  competitor  should  be  allotted  so 
many  ^square  feet  of  table  or  benching,  the  first 
prize  going  to  the  man  who  filled  the  space  most 
arlistically,  no  restrictions  beyond  measurement 
being  made,  struck  me  as  an  excellent  one,  and  I 
hope  it  will  he  generally  adopted  in  next  year's 


Echlnopsis  o-vygona  var.  Zuccariniana  in  Jlouer 
in  the  open  air.  Engraved  for  The  GiRDEiN 
from  a  photo  sent  hg  0.  Overheck,  Chanlry 
House,  Grimshg. 

schedules.  Beyond  this  idea  there  is  not,  I  think, 
any  field  for  originality  in  cut-bloom  showing.  The 
groups,  however,  sadly  need  changing.  The  only 
beauty  to  be  seen,  artistically  speaking,  in  the 
groups  at  the  Aquarium,  for  instance,  was  in  the 
varied  colours  of  the  flowers.  Leave  the  colours 
out,  photograph  it,  and  where  is  the  beauty  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  of  form,  merely  a  uniform  bank  of  lumpy 
flowers.  Of  course,  the  lover  of  Chrysanthemums 
delights  in  the  cultural  skill  apparent  in  the  stout 
dark  foliage  and  magnificent  sized  blooms,  but 
still  one  could  pass  a  builder's  straight-edge  over 
the  whole  group  within  an  inch  of  any  particular 
point  and  not  touch  a  flower. 

Why  not  offer  prizes  for  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  one  colour,  or  say  shades  of  a  colour, 
yellow,  for  inst.ance  ?  Competitors  might  be 
limited  to  one  colour  (of  which  different  shades 
may  be  admitted  into  the  group),  but  might  be 
allowed  to  select  that  colour.  In  this  way  a  num- 
ber of  floral  monochromes,  so  to  speak,  might  be 
obtained.  Much  good  may,  I  think,  be  done  by  the 
N.C.S.  next  year  offering  a  good  i)rize  for  the  best 
original  suggestion,  practically  demonstrated,  of 
exhibiting  either  plants  or  cut  blooms,  and  we  may 
thus  possibly  escape  from  the  terrible  sameness  in 
Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  which  at  present  pre- 
vails.— F.  C.  Shale,  Torquay. 


GOOD  OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It  would  be  useful  to  get  a  complete  list  as  far  a? 
possible  of  Chrysanthemums  that  bloom  well  in 
the  open,  and  I  have  made  notes  of  those  of  good 
distinct  colours  that  are  bright  and  free  far  into 
November.  Whilst  the  indoor  grown  kinds  are 
being  shown  at  exhibitions  thro'Vtihoat  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  a  few  varieties  are  flower- 
ing freely  unprotected  in  the  garden,  and  these  are 
as  important  in  their  way  as  those  produced  at 
great  labour  and  expense.  The  colours  in  the  out- 
door kinds  are  restricted,  and  one  gets  the  same 
varieties  repeated  until  the  flowers  become  a  little 
monotonous.  It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done 
towards  brightening  the  garden  in  the  autumn 
with  Chrysanthemums,  not  the  Mme.  Desgrange 
type  alone,  but  those  that  flower  at  this  season. 
The  great  thing  is  to  grow  the  plants  entirely  in 
the  open,  and  not  to  let  them  remain  from  year  to 
year  until  they  get  weakly  and  poor  through  want 
of  a  fresh  place.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  small 
garden  in  a  suburban  street  one  mass  of  Chrysan- 
themum flowers,  and  if  such  beautiful  colours  can 
be  obtained  in  isolated  instances,  it  can  be  by  the 
majority.  The  large-flowered  types  are  of  little 
value,  and  the  selection  must  be  restricted  to  those 
bearing  flowers  that  throw  off  the  rains,  such  as 
the  retiexed,  the  pompons,  and  some  of  the  in- 
curved. I  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best 
noticed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  readers  who  have 
seen  kinds  doing  well  outdoors  will  record  their 
names,  so  as  to  get  a  full  and  useful  list. 

COJTVGE  ri.\K,  probibly  the  same  as  Emperor  of 
China,  is  one  of  the  best,  "it  seems  to  succeed  every- 
where in  cold  localities  and  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  flowers  are  light  purplish  in  colour,  pretty  in 
form,  and  produced  with  {jreat  freedom. 

Jules  L.^cjravere  is  indispensable,  and  I  see  that 
it  is  planted  largely  in  the  parks.  It  is  the  hardiest 
of  the  lot,  very  free,  and  the  flowers  warm  purple  m 
colour,  a  little  dead  perhaps,  but  still  welcome  m 
November. 

Jardi.v  des  Plantes  is  a  fine  yellow.  A  plant 
smotliered  with  the  richly  coloured  flowers  is  as  bright 
as  anything  we  can  get  in  November,  and  even  after 
severe  trusts  its  beauty  is  not  materially  diminished. 

Mrs.  Runui.e  is  a  .u;ood  white,  but  white  flowers, 
except  in  very  mild,  dry  seasons,  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  rt.jweis  got  quickly  sullied  by  the  weather  and  are 
spoilt. 

Golden  Beverley  is  another  good  yellow  kind 
very  free,  and  bright  in  colour. 

La  Vierge,  white,  was  very  beautiful  this  season 
early  in  November.  Bushes  of  it  were  laden  with 
flowers,  but  it  is  not  every  sea=on  that  suits  it.  The 
spotless  white  flowers  are  spoilt  in  wet  autumns,  but 
it  is  a  variety  that  should  be  grown.  It  liaa  proved 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  garden  this  autumn, 
the  plaut  of  graceful  habit,  bushy,  and  vigorous. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  some  interest- 
ing notes  appeared  upon  hardy  Chrysanthemums, 
but  these  are  of  the  earlier  blooming  kinds.  I  have 
given  only  those  in  beauty  now,  and  hope  to  see 
the  names  of  many  more  from  those  who  have 
grown  them.  C. 


Chrysanthemum  Brookleigh  Gem,  one  of 

the  new  incurved  varieties,  we  do  not  care  much  for ; 
its  colour  is  uot  decided  enough.  The  flowers  are 
rose-purple,  the  peta's  tipped  with  white.  The  flowers 
we  saw  may  not  have  been  in  true  character,  but  the 
colour  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 

Chrysatithemum  Princess  of  'Wales  and 
its  variations  have  this  year  been  shown  well  on 
the  whole.  The  finest  of  the  variations  that  I 
have  noted  was  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  which  was  uni- 
formly good.  On  the  other  hand,  Violet  Tomlin 
was  usually  of  a  paler  shade  than  in  former  years. 
What  a  beautiful  exhibit  the  Princess  family 
would  make  by  itself.  So  also  would  the  Queens 
and  Empresses.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  this 
plan  of  grouping  them  together  in  separate  exhibits 
should  not  be  adopted.  Three  blooms  of  each  form 
of  these  types  would  make  a  fine  display  of  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  N.C.S.  will  take  a  hint  as  to 
this.— H.  G. 

Chrysanthemum  Viviand  Morel.  —  This 
lovely  variety  is  oftentimes  described  in  colour  as 
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pink,  which  is  most  misleading.  Personally  I  can- 
not see  a  trace  of  that  colour  in  it.  That  given 
against  it  in  the  N.C.S.  catalogue  is  an  excellent 
description,  viz  ,  "silky  miuve."  This  a'so  seems 
to  ba  of  a  sportive  turn.  I  noted  in  one  stand  at 
the  Oryst  il  P.ilac2  th"!  white,  the  yellow  and  the 
silky  mauve,  all  line  flowers.  The  class  there  in 
which  these  were  shown  was  not  for  distinct  va- 
rieties ;  therefore,  there  was  no  quibble  about  the 
white  form,  nor  do  I  think  there  should  be  pro- 
vided the  colour  is  pure  white.  I  wonder  how 
many  blooms  of  Mrs.  He^l  have  been  cut  from 
plants  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  in  process  of  time  the  white  form  will 
be  suttioiently  fixed  to  be  shown  in  any  stand  with 
the  others  it  the  exhibitor  wishes  to  do  so.— G.  H. 

Prices  of  new  Chrysanthemums.— Among 

t'le  host  of  new  Chrysanthemums  distributed  last 
spring,  two — Robert  Owen  and  Viscountess  Ham- 
bledon — were  quoted  at  half-a-gainea  each,  which 
was  c  msidered  a  very  high  [irice,  but  that  has  now 
been  far  left  behind  by  one  of  the  French  nursery- 
men, who  announces  a  new  variety  to  be  distri- 
buted next  May  at  £1  each.  The  variety  in 
question  is  Mme.  Ferdinand  Cayeux,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following  terms :  "  We  have 
bought  from  M.  Reydellet  at  the  price  of  ,t20 
the  unique  plant  of  this  superb  variety.  It  is  a 
new  type  with  downy  petals,  the  enormous  flowers 
being  of  a  bright  mahogany  tint  with  a  green 
centre."  From  the  price  and  description  this 
should  certainly  be  a  good  and  distinct  Chrysan- 
themum, and  one  that  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  interest  next  autumn. — T. 

Chrysanthemum    Mrs.   W.   R.   Wells.— A 

fine  flower  of  the  white  sport  from  Viviand  Morel, 
named  Mrs.  W.  K.  Wells,  was  shown  on  a  plant  at 
Norwich.  The  plant,  which  was  about  18  inches 
high,  only  bore  the  one  flower.  This  sport  has 
given  rise  to  some  discussion  this  year,  many  of 
the  flowers  having  reverted  to  the  original  colour, 
but  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  bloom  in 
question  being  distinct.  — J.  C.  T. 

Cutting     Chrysanthemums     with     long 

stems. — An  interesting  note  appears  in  Thk  Ga\i- 
DEK,  p.  45il,  on  the  above,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
the  same,  but  would  point  out  that  the  cut  blooms 
would  be  more  attractive  if  the  glasses  could  be 
covered  in  any  way,  such  as  in  a  bed  of  Moss  or  in 
boxes  of  Ferns.  With  glass  bottles  or  jars  exposed 
to  view  there  are  serious  objections,  as  unless  fur- 
nished by  the  society  there  will  be  a  varied  collec- 
tion, differing  in  size,  shape,  and  quality.  It  the 
stems  are  too  long  they  do  not  absorb  the  water, 
the  leaves  flag  badly  and  the  effect  is  marred.  If 
cut  say  from  il  inches  to  18  inches  long,  there  is 
no  objection,  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  each 
variety  can  be  seen.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  of  late  encouraged  this  mode  of  stag- 
ing, but  hiding  the  glasses  containing  the  water  is, 
I  think,  an  improvement,  and  one  that  Chrysanthe- 
mum societies  should  encourage. — H.  S. 

Dwarf    Chrysanthemums.  —  I    saw    some 

splendid  examples  of  these  at  Farnham,  the  plants 
being  about  18  inches  high  and  bearing  very  fine 
blooms  considering  the  size  of  the  pots.  They 
were  in  4i-inch  pots,  and  furnished  with  leaves 
down  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  foliage  being  large 
and  healthy.  A  few  plants  were  in  pots  a  size 
larger.  These  contained  three  plants,  but  those 
grown  singly  were  the  more  effective.  There  is  a 
ready  sale  for  such  plants,  the  grower  and  nursery- 
man informing  me  he  could  have  disposed  of  a 
much  larger  number  than  he  grew.  Such  plants 
are  invaluable  for  tlie  front  of  a  group,  and  should 
ba  grown  in  larger  numbers,  as  often  the  groups 
at  shows  are  anything  bat  well  finished,  the  naked 
stems  and  pots  looking  most  unsightly.  Dwarf 
plants  are  easily  grown  by  striking  the  strong 
points  of  the  cut-back  plants  in  June.  If  potted 
on  into  l.J-incli  pots  they  make  useful  stuff  by  No- 
vember.—  G.  Wythes. 

Chrysanthemums    as    bush     plants.— At 

one  time  long  stems  and  one  liower  on  each  were 
unknown,  indeed  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 
We  are  gradually  going  back  to  the  old  system.     I 


have  observed  in  many  groups  five  stems  instead  of !  ment  received  by  others  of  the  s\me  size 


three,  and  equally  good  blooms  as  from  single 
stems.  One  great  advantage  with  the  fl  jwers  from 
bush  p'ants  is  their  long-lasting  propertie?  cim- 
pared  with  large  blooms,  which  are  proiuced  on 
very  hard  stems  that  cannot  absorb  moisture 
When  cut  they  soon  fl  ig  and  are  W)rthl3ss; 
whereas  I  have  now  flowers  from  bush  plants  that 
have  been  in  vases  ten  days  in  a  cool  room,  and  are 
now  quite  fresh.  I  feel  certain  the  old  system 
with  better  culture  will  yet  become  a  favourite  one 
for  decorative  work,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  many 
of  the  newer  kinds  have  a  dwarf  compact  habit,  ren- 
dering them  suitable  for  bush  culture. — G.  WrS. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


HANDSOME  FLOWERED  C.^CTl  FOR 

THE  GARDEN. 

Foil  a  really  choice,  unique,  and  exceedingly 
neat  and  handsome  class  of  plants  for  bordering 
small  rai.sed  beds,  I  know  of  no  more  eirective 
subject  than  plants  of  the  Cactus  family,  known 
by  the  name  of  Echinopsis,  and  distitiguislied  by 


Efhinnjt^'is  Fijriesii  in.  hlooin  in  the  ufeji  air. 
Einjraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 
sent  hy  0.  Overhecl',  Chantry  House,  Grimsby. 


the  large  size  of  their  delicately  tinted  blossoms 
and  the  lovely  effect  of  their  long-tubed  Lotus- 
like flower.s  here  and  there  expanded  at  even- 
tide or  by  day. 

I  have  now  for  many  years  grown  these 
during  the  summer  months,  planted  out  here  in 
the  east-wind-swept  cold  sea-coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire, where  I  have  been  rewarded  with  a 
wealth  of  blossom  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
only  understand  and  follow  the  ill-treatment 
system  we  see  generally.  These  plants  can 
stand  when  absolutely  dry  (soil  and  atmo- 
sphere), some  10^  or  12°  F.  of  frost,  since  in 
storing  these  plants  away  in  a  dry,  sunny 
unused  room  I  have  had  them  frozen  as  hard 
as  glass  and  become  (juite  transparent.  Upon 
throwing  a  blanket  over  them  to  keep  oil'  the 
light,  tliey  have  slowly  thawed  and  flowered  the 
succeeding  year  as  strongly  as  ever.  The 
treatment  they  have  undergona  with  mo  for  the 
last  twenty-live  years  has  been  the  following, 
and  small  plants  of  various  species  which  had 
been  much  admired  by  friends  and  made  a  gift 
of,  and  "greenhouse-coddled"  after,  have  shown 
in  after  years  the  miserable  weak  growth  so 
often  seen   in  these  plants.     The  hardy  treat- 


Fith 
me  have  loft  them  quite  in  the  shade,  and  have 
been  double  as  large.  It  is  an  error  to  think 
that  such  species  as  Echinopsis  Uecaisneaui, 
tubirtora,  oxygona,  even  Eyriesii  and  Wilkiiisi, 
re(iuire  heat  in  the  summer.  No,  they  require 
fresh  air  and  wind  about  them  to  constantly 
dry  their  stoinata  and  ripen  their  growth,  so 
much  the  more  important  in  our  short  summers 
(especially  here  in  Lines). 

I  plant  them  out,  after  fear  of  frost  is  over, 
in  a  light  rich  bed  of  soil  composed  of  plenty  of 
old  melon-bed  soil,  sand,  peat,  oyster  shells, 
and  good  meadow  loam,  full  of  libre  and  broken 
up  into  coarse  pieces,  as  the  wliole  bed 
should  be  of  a  lumpy  character  and  very  well 
drained,  so  that  by  no  amount  of  continued  rain 
in  wet  summers  can  the  ground  become  sodden, 
which  is  fully  analogous  to  their  natural  climate 
(except  in  poiut  of  a  few  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture), where  they  undergo  continual  drenchings, 
accompanied  with  alternations  of  warm  sun- 
light, during  which  time  they  swell  u])  from 
their  shrivelled,  ripened  state  to  a  fresli  green, 
grow  rapidly  and  flower,  to  ripen  when  the 
drought  foUow.s,  which  ripening  process  is  so 
severe,  even  with  plants  of  such  resistive 
capacity  to  heat  as  these  plants  are,  as  to 
give  them  a  half-dead,  shrivelled  appear- 
ance. 

Hence  I  water  at  first  not  at  all  (say 
they  are  planted  here  in  the  latter  half 
of  May),  as  the  soil  will  be  damp  enough, 
then  freely  syringe  in  .lune  and  July, 
every  other  day  in  August,  and  twice  a 
week  in  the  first  half  of  September.  I 
then  let  them  slowly  dry  out,  dig  them 
up  and  treat  like  Echeverias  in  the  winter. 

In   this  way   it   is    simply   astonishing 
how  these  plants  grow  and  flourish,  and 
how    free    they   are  from   tliat    insidious 
mealy  bug  at  the  roots,  so  often  the  ruin 
of  these  plants    in  pots,   and   recognised 
by  the  white  fungoid- like  woolly  patches 
on  the  roots,  every  tip  of  which  will  be 
seen    to    have    been    attacked    and    des- 
troyed.    Since    the    root    end    protected 
by  the   root-cap   is  the  only  part  of  the 
root  which  can    by  its  root-hairs  absorb 
the  vapours   and  liquids   of   the  soil,  we 
thus  lose  every  means  of   renovating  the 
plant's  health    except  by  cutting  off  all 
the  roots,  washing  every  trace  (  f  the  bug 
off  and  repotting.     Every  time  I  do  this 
I  lose   a  season,  and  as  all  these   plants 
:  (truly  shrubs  by  their  age  and  woody  texture 
when  matured)  tiower  only   after  some    years 
have    elapsed,   this    is    a    loss    to  me.     But  at 
all  times  they  are  beautiful  in  their  regularity 
of   arrangement    and    the    colouring    of    their 
thorns  and  stems.     Unless  required  to  increase 
the   stock,   the  young  plants  produced  at  the 
base  of  the   plant  should    be  taken    off    by  a 
sudden  pressure  with  a  blunt  point  upim  them 
from  above.     Remember  I  never  give   them  a 
single  drop    of  water  from    ( )ctober   to    April 
or   May,    since  by  planting  together    in  boxes 
they  retain  the    moisture  for  some    time,  and 
part    with    it    but  .slowly.      If    stored    in    an 
empty  room    they  should    be    raised  from  the 
floor,  since  the  draught  will  dn  them  no  good. 
L'-t   them  here  have    during  the  winter  every 
gleam     of     sunlight     obtainable.       The     won- 
derful   size,    form    and    colour   of    the  blooms, 
together  with,  in  most  species,   their  delicioui 
scent,    render    them  a  wonder    to    those    who 
have   never    seen    them    (and    very    few    ever 
have),  and  a  perfect  sight  when  seen    as  their 
large  Lotus-like  blooms  exp.and  (always  in  the 
evening)  and  shine  like  large  stars  (0  inches  to 
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9  inches  long,  aud  3  inches  to  G  inches  across) 
glowing  in  the  clear  summer's  moon  with 
silvery  white,  cream  colour  or  a  bright  rose 
shaded  to  pure  white. 

EcHiNOPSis  Eyt;iesii  (here  figured),  (especialiy 
the  exquisite  double-flowered  species)  the  black 
sooty  bud,  compared  with  the  open  flower  with  its 
intcxiciting  scent,  sometliing  between  Lemons, 
Lilies,  and  vanilla,  can  only  be  realised  by  rna 
who  has  seen  it.  In  all  these  plants  the  bud  first 
appears  as  a  black,  hairy,  or  wcolly  cone  in  Ihe 
axil  of  a  tileola  (Ttiorn  group),  which  grows  at 
first  very  slowly  indeed  until  about  2  inches  long, 
then  rapid'y  expands  to  its  full  length,  in  the 
latter  stiiges  an  incli  per  day,  being  covered  witlj 
patches  of  dark  hairs  and  scales,  which  enlarge 
and  gr.iw  paler  fnrther  up,  and  end  in  the  lorg- 
poirittd  (narrow  or  broad  and  mucronate)  petals  of 
the  flower.  In  E.  Eyriesii  the  hairs  are  so  black 
and  dense  that  the  bud  looks  as  if  covered  with 
soot.  The  flower  may  be  watched  expanding,  as 
it  gener.illy  opens  at  nightfall.  In  their  native 
country  they  are  nocturnal  bloomers,  since  with 
their  delicate  texture  the  morning  sun  would  soon 
shiivel  Ihem.  E.  Eyriesii  seldom  lasts  more  than 
the  niglit,  hanging  over  the  plant  like  a  limp  rag 
the  next  dav.  In  its  native  liabitat  the  temperature 
may  be  130°  to  140°  F.  in  the  sun  by  day  and 
nearly  32°  K.  at  night.  In  E.  Decaisneana  and  E. 
oxygnna  the  flowers  often  last  two  nights  and 
two  days  for  the  admiration  of  all.  Among  all 
our  bedding  plants,  however  choice,  none  can  com- 
pare in  blossom  to  the  untold  baauties  of  Echinop- 
sids.  Their  habitat  differs  with  the  species  (but 
all  a'-e  very  amenable  to  the  same  culture),  those 
from  Brazil  and  Bolivia  being  slightly  more  tender 
than  those  from  Chili  and  Peru  or  parts  of  Mexico. 

ECHINOPSIS     OXYGONA    V.\B.    ZUCCARINIANA. — 

Originally  bought  in  one  of  those  little  scarlet 
pots  in  Covent  Garden  for  Gd.,  now  twelve  years 
old.  Here  we  have  a  brilliant  flushed  bl'ssom 
of  the  purest  rose  shadi-g  to  white,  a  magnificent 
flower  with  broad  petals  (mucronate).  imposing 
sheaf  of  whitish  stamens  with  yellow  anthers  form- 
ing a  long  tassel  in  the  tube,  and  a  white  stigma 
with  rayed  style  aUo  white,  the  blossoms  in  this 
splendid  season  for  Cacti  measuring  Oi  inches  by 
4  inches.  To  see  three  exprinded  simultaneously 
on  one  plant  is  very  uncommon  indeed.  Just  think 
of  the  juices  required  to  be  given  up  by  the  )  lant 
to  produce  these.  At  the  base  of  the  tube  will  be 
seen  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel — the  flower  being 
stalkless  or  sessile.  If  left  on  the  plant  it  will 
grow  into  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  greenish 
yellow  when  ripe,  covered  with  patches  of  hairs, 
and  crowned  with  the  remnants  of  the  dead  flower. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  easily  grown.  Its  thorns  are 
under  an  inch  long. 

ECHINOPSIS  Decaisneana. — This  (in  England 
rare)  Cactus  is  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  a  sure 
bloomer  within  three  years  of  separation  from 
the  parent  plant ;  In  its  full  grown  state  it 
equals  E.  oxygona  in  siz?,  with  more  robust 
thorns.  The  blo=som  is  generally  constructed  (as 
in  the  whole  family)  upon  the  lines  given  under 
oxygona,  but  the  petals  are  narrower  and  not  mu- 
cronate (with  a  short  tip  in  the  centre  of  an  other- 
wise blunt  end),  and  of  a  delicious  cream  colour 
shaded  to  ros",  and  with  (as  in  oxygona  too)  at  the 
upper  external  end  brownish  rose  sepals,  with  a 
brown  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each.  Hairy,  as 
in  oxygona,  yet  very  distinct  when  seen  side  by 
side,  being  also  a  more  open  flower. 

EcHiNOPiSis  TUBiFLonA  is  a  short-thorned,  very 
blue-green  stemmed  variety,  with  an  absolutely 
pure  white  flower,  opening  at  night  only.  It  lasts 
for  a  couple  of  d  lys  as  a  rule.  Its  thorns  are  very 
dark,  and  expanded  to  a  broad  black  base  ;  hence 
easily  recognised. 

I  have  had  hitherto  three  flowers  this  year  on 
oxygona,  and  may,  as  a  rule,  take  it  that  I  get 
on  oxygona  per  plant  three  to  five  flowers;  De- 
caisnetira,  three  to  five;  tubiflora,  two  to  four; 
Eyriesii,  one  to  two. 

The  above  few  notes  will  help,  I  hope,  to 
make  a  lovely,  yet  neglected,  family  more 
p  jpular,  aud  since  photographs  are  incapable  of 


exaggeration,  I  trust  readers  will  not  find  the 
text  in  excess  of  the  reality. 

Otto  C.  J.  G.  L.  Overbeck. 
Chantry  IIouFe,  Grimsby. 


Dwarf  Cannas    for  autumn  blocm.— How 

useful  these  are  in  the  autumr,  as  they  take  up 
little  room  and  give  a  large  quantity  of  flower.  I 
have  just  gathered  some  very  fine  heads  of  bloom 
from  plants  in  what  may  be  termed  a  warm  green- 
house, these  having  been  given  a  few  degrees 
more  warmth  during  the  past  month,  thus  inducing 
them  to  throiv  up  a  quantity  of  their  richly  coloured 
blooms  at  a  time  flowers  other  than  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  none  too  plentiful.  The  new  dwarf 
Cannas  are  beautiful  not  only  on  account  of  their 
free-blooming  qualities,  but  for  their  handsome 
foliage.  The  flowers,  which  range  from  golden 
yellow  to  deep  sc.irlet,  are  produced  in  abundance. 
For  autumn  decoration  I  find  small  plants  in  (j-inch 
pots  most  useful.  These  if  potted  in  the  summer 
and  grown  cool  or  even  in  the  open,  will  give  a  lot 
of  bloom  when  placed  later  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
They  are  so  readily  increased  and  miy  be  divided 
almost  at  any  stage,  that  there  is  no  difliculty  in 
securing  plenty  of  plants  in  a  short  time.  To  keep 
the  plants  sturdy  a  light  position  is  necessary,  and 
in  potting  up  for  autumn  bloom,  do  this  in  time 
to  get  the  pots  full  of  roots,  this  allowing  the 
plants  to  be  fed  to  prcdi:ce  strong  flowers.  The 
flowers  last  much  longer  at  this  season  than  in 
the  summer.- -G.  Wythes. 

Celosias  for  eutumn  bio  m. — I  have  for 
some  years  sown  a  pinch  of  seed  of  Cflosia  pyra- 
miialis  for  autumn  bloomirg,  and  find  it  valu- 
able for  this  purpose,  as  the  blocms  last  a 
long  time  alter  being  cut.  It  may  be  said, 
why  grow  the  Celosia  when  Ch:ys.anthemums  can 
be  had  in  quantity  ?  but  the  latter  do  not  set 
up  so  gracefully  as  the  Celosia,  whose  light 
feathery  plumes  are  always  charming  for  vase 
work,  specially  if  a  g'  od  strain  is  grown.  lam 
aware  the  coarse  kinds  are  anything  but  graceful. 
Celosias  are  also  valuable  when  grown  late  for 
room  decoration,  and  make  nice  heads  in  quite 
small  pots.  Good  plants  may  be  grown  for 
autumn  in  4^-inch  pots.  These  require  little  heat; 
indeed  the  "seed  may  bs  sown  in  cold  fiames  in 
July  and  the  plants  be  grown  without  heat  of  any 
kind.  In  the  late  autumn  careful  watering  is 
ncce.^sary,  as  the  flowers  soon  suffer  in  a  damp 
house.  The  great  advantage  of  these  late  plants 
is  that  they  rarely  get  infested  with  red  spider  or 
thrips.— G.  Wythes. 

Ixora  macrcthyrsa. — A  plant  of  this  G  feet 
high  and  beaiing  two  immense  trusses  of  flowers 
has  been  a  most  con.'picuous  object  in  the  P^ilm 
house  at  Kew  for  some  weeks  past.  For  such  a 
structure  the  species  is  well  adapted,  but  for 
smaller  houses  its  tall  straggling  habit  makes  it 
inconvenient,  and  the  dwarfer,  more  compact 
species  and  varieties  are  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
siz3  of  its  trusses,  however,  no  species  approaches 
this,  neither  do  any  of  the  fine  hybrids  that  have 
been  raised  in  gardens.  In  I.  macrothyr.-a  the 
trusses  are  sometimes  1 J  feet  across,  the  flowers 
being  deep  red,  acquiring  a  crimson  shade  with 
age.  The  foliage  is  of  proportionate  vigour,  leaves 
upwards  of  a  foot  long  and  of  a  lich  deep  green 
beirg  produced.  After  being  cut  back  in  spring 
the  shoots  should  not  be  stopped  again  it  they  are 
expected  to  flower  that  year.  This  plant  requires 
abundant  heat  and  moisture  during  the  growing 
season,  being  a  native  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It 
was  figured  in  The  Garden  (as  Ixora  DuiB), 
April  G,  1878.— B. 

Well-grown  Poinsettias.— At  the  late  Ciren- 
cester Chrysanthemum  show  sime  remaikably 
well-grown  Poinsettias  were  shown  by  Mr.  T. 
.imolJ,  The  Gardens,  Cirencester  House.  There 
were  only  six  plants,  yet  they  made  quite  an  im- 
posing di-play.  Only  the  early-flowenng  form  was 
shown  and  all  were  old  plants  having  one  to  four 
main  growths.  These  latter  divided  and  sab- 
divided  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  or  much 


as  I  am  assured  Poinsettias  do  in  tropical  countries) 
and  I  counted  as  many  as  eighteen  fairly  large, 
well-formed,  richly-coloured  flower-heads  that  had 
come  from  a  single  stem  of  this  year's  growth. 
Mr.  Arnold  informed  me  these  plants  were  grown 
in  cold  frames  all  the  summer,  the  lights  being 
raised  as  more  head  room  was  needed.  Fine 
Poinsettias  are  numerous  this  season,  but  I  have 
seen  none  to  equal  those  at  Cirencester. — I. 

TJrceocharis  Clibrani.— The  note  on  this 
plant  which  appeared  in  your  issue  for  November 
IS  (p.  459)  reminds  me  that  I  had  intended  send- 
ing a  note  on  its  value  for  cutting.  On  June  12  of 
this  year  Messrs.  Ciibran  sent  to  me  a  scape  which 
had  on  it  four  open  flowers  and  si.x  buds.  They 
appe.ired  quite  fresh  on  arrival,  though  they  must 
have  bad  a  very  trung  journey,  having  been  two 
days  in  transit  when  the  weather  was  exception- 
ally hot.  I  placed  them  in  water,  which  remained 
unchanged,  and  the  buds  opened  one  by  oije,  the 
last  being  perfectly  fresh  and  of  good  s'ze  and 
colour  thirty-one  days  after  it  was  received  by  me. 
The  flowers  which  were  open  on  arrival  also  lasted 
many  days.  " 'W.  W."  mentions  six  flosersasthe 
average  for  strong  scapes,  so  the  one  I  received 
must  have  been  ext'a  fine,  although  another, 
figured  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  August  20, 
1892,  shows  eleven,  and  I  should  think  it  probable 
that  ten  would  be  about  the  average  when  the 
plants  have  had  time  to  become  thoroughly  esta- 
blished.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Bougainvillea  glabra    in   cool  houses. — 

What  a  lovely  creeper  this  makes  in  a  cool  house 
in  the  late  summer  months  when  allowed  to  grow 
freely  without  much  cutting  or  training.  In  such 
a  position  the  flowers  assume  a  deep  rose  colour, 
which  is  rarely  seen  when  grown  in  a  warm  house. 
I  recently  saw  a  noble  plant  of  this  variety  at 
Farnham  Castle  covering  the  back  of  a  cool  plant 
house  or  conservatory.  This  bad  filled  its  allotted 
space,  and  was  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  outside 
the  house  during  the  summer  months.  It  was 
a  beiutiful  object,  the  blooms  being  much  finer 
and  of  a  deeper  shade  than  usual,  the  fine  weather 
suiting  it.  There  are  al.'0  other  advant.^ges  in 
growing  this  in  a  cool  place,  as  the  blooms  last 
longer  when  cut.  The  flowers  of  B.  glabra  are 
lovely  for  vases  if  a  few  bracts  are  loosely  placed 
together  with  a  little  foli.ige.  In  planting  out  it 
is  necessary  to  restrict  the  roots  to  induce  abund- 
ance of  flower  and  to  rest  parti.illy  duiing  the 
winter  months,  pruning  or  cutting  out  the  weak 
wood  before  new  growth  commences,  and  giving 
plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure  when  growing 
freelv.— G.  Wythes. 


THE  PALM  LILIES,  OR  CORDYLINES. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  much  con- 
fusion in  garclens  and  in  garden  literature  as  to 
these  highly  ornamental  decorative  phmts  from 
New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  The  true 
Cordyline  (Draciuna)  iudivisa  is  a  plant  quite 
distinct  and  unmistakable  if  once  seen.  Its 
leaves  vary  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  in  length  and 
are  5  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  glaucous  green 
beneath,  while  their  upper  green  surface  is 
finely  striated  with  red  nerves  or  veins.  The 
specimens  alluded  to  in  The  Garden,  Oct.  21, 
p.  381,  as  growing  in  the  open  air  at  Menabilly, 
Cornwall,  are  very  remarkable  indeed,  and  it  is, 
as  there  suggested,  a  misfortune  that  this  noble 
species  is  not  more  frequently  planted  out  in 
warm  and  sunny  positions,  especially  near  the 
sea.  A  specimen  if  C.  indivisa  !)  feet  iu  height 
with  leaves  G  inches  wide  is  indeed  worth  going 
a  lemg  way  to  see.  Now  and  then,  but  very 
rarely,  this  plant  is  met  with  as  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  plant,  and  in  places  where  it  is  not 
hardy  it  well  deserves  culture  indoors  during 
winter  and  spring,  as  it  is  one  of  the  showiest 
of  all  finefoliaged  plants  for  plunging  outside 
on  the  Grass  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
Ui'  uths  of  the  year.     There  is  a  coloured  figure 
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of  a  leaf  in  Lowe's  "  Beautiful  Loaved  Plants,'' 
p.  107,  wliero  it  ii  cillecl  the  "  undivitled  or 
unhrauched  Club  Piitni,"  and  it  is  further 
therein  suggested  that  it  might  "  probably 
prove  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  air  in  the  south 
of  Kugland." 

This  noble  plant  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  C.  Log,  nurserymen,  of  Hammersmith, 
in  1852,  and  has  been  well  grown  and  exhibited 
amoDgat  stovo  and  greenhouse  fine-foliaged 
plants  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  being  found  on  the  mountain  ranges 
at  a  considerable  altitude.  Its  undivided  trunk 
attains  a  height  of  20  feet  The  leaves  yield 
the  so-called  "  Ti "  or  Tui  fibre,  and  the  old 
leaves  do  not  fall,  but  remain  persistent  on  the 
stem  for  many  years  after  they  die  off  and  turn 
brown.  The  flowering  panicle  is  at  first  erect 
and  branched,  afterwards  it  becomes  pendu- 
lous, and  is  laden  with  white  berries.  We  must 
ask  some  of  our  New  Zealand  friends  to  send 
us  a  consignment  of  the  fresh  ripe  seed  of  this 
species,  as  it  grows  readily,  and  it  was  in  this 
form  that  Messrs.  Lee  received  their  original 
stock  forty  years  or  so  ago. 

C.  Baueri  of  J.  D.  Hooker,  from  Norfolk 
Island,  is  very  closely  related  to  the  last  in  botani- 
cal characters,  but  it  is  distinct  in  appearance, 
and  attains  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  the  stem  is 
branched.  C.  Baueri  was  named  C.  australis  by 
Endlicher,  a  proceeding  that  has  misled  cultiva- 
tors and  others  a  good  deal.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
C  Baueri  grown  in  the  open  air  through  an 
English  winter.  The  third  species  I  shall  allude  to  is 

C.  suPBuniEXS  of  C  Koch,  which  is  synonymous 
with  the  C.  australis  of  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  the  plant 
so  often  mis-called  C.  indivisa  and  C.  australis  in 
gardens.  It  would  be  best  to  drop  the  name  C. 
australis  and  employ  the  correct  name  C.  super- 
biens  for  this  plant,  as  suggested  by  Baron  von 
Mueller.  This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  not  only  in 
the  south  of  England  and  Wales  and  in  Ireland, 
but  at  Mount  Usher,  Ashford,  co.  Wicklow,  several 
fine  branching  specimens  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Walpole  ripen  an  abundant  crop  of  seed  every 
year,  and  this  year  I  believe  the  harvest  is  a 
more  copious  one  than  ever.  The  plant  is  hardy 
near  the  shore  all  the  way  from  Dublin  to  Cork 
and  Kerry,  where  it  lu.^uriates,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  a  slightly  less  degree  of  the  coast  line  from 
Dublin  to  co.  Down,  Donegal  and  Galway.  The 
plant  is  found  wild  in  New  Zealand,  where  it 
grows  40  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  branched  trank. 
It  has  numerous  long  and  narrow,  thin-textured 
leaves  8  feet  to  4  feet  long  by  1  inch  broad,  the 
old  dead  leaves  being  readily  separable  from  the 
stem,  and,  according  to  Baron  von  Mueller,  the 
berries  are  blue,  but  the  specimens  at  Ashford 
before  mentioned  produce  white  berries  the  size  of 
small  peas  on  panicles  as  big  as  a  bee-hive.  When 
in  flower  ifs  starry  blossoms  are  very  sweet,  and 
they  are  generally  covered  with  numerous  insect 
visitors,  such  as  bees  and  flies,  during  warm,  sunny 
days.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Wal- 
pole in  the  matter  of  seed,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
raise  hundreds  of  this  species,  and  have  them 
planted  out  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  No  amount 
of  frost  seems  to  injure  them,  but  now  and  then 
plants  damp  off  wherever  they  get  too  much 
moisture.  My  plan  here  is  to  cover  the  base  of  the 
stem  just  at  the  ground  level  with  coal  ashes  or 
old  lime  rubbish  so  as  to  keep  the  collar  dry  and 
prevent  moisture  from  collecting  at  that  vulnerable 
point. 

CORDYLIXE  Basksi  of  Hooker  is  another  New 
Zealand  species,  growing  10  feet  to  12  feet  in 
height,  its  stem  being  usually  undivided.  Nichol- 
son, at  p.  372,  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  says  the 
leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  3  feet  to  (J  feet  in 
length,  and  Xh  feet  to  2  feet  broad,  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  statement  being  presumably  a  misprint 
for  inches.  There  are  six  to  eight  very  prominent 
veins  on  either  side  of  the  very  pronounced  midrib. 

All  the  above  species  vary  within  certain 
limit?  as  raised  from  seed,  the  main  differences 


being  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  leaves 
and  the  colouring  of  the  midrib  or  veins.  Some 
fiirms  flowei'  more  freely  than  others,  and  the 
natural  result  is  that  the  flowering  specimens 
branch  more  freely  than  do  the  others,  for  1 
have  so  far  never  observed  a  Cordyline  to  branch 
unless  it  had  either  produced  a  flower-spike  from 
its  centre, or  had  had  its  growing  point  injured  by 
wet  and  frost  or  by  wind.  Seeds  sown  at  onca 
in  boxes  of  well  drained  sandy  soil  will  germi- 
nate in  March  or  April  next,  and  soon  form 
plants  of  a  u.seful  size  for  pots  or  tubs,  or  for 
planting  out<-ide  in  sheltered  places  in  woods  or 
plantations,  or  in  the  dressed  grounds.  These 
plants  are  also  even  more  quickly  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  thickened  underground  roots  or 
stems,  as  dibbled  into  boxes  or  pans  of  soil  and 
placed  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  fully  exposed  to 
light.  In  this  way  any  desirable  variety  can 
be  kept  distinct  and  increased  with  facility.  C. 
indivisa  (true)  is  not  quite  a  rarity  in  our  gar- 
dens after  all,  since  it  is  offered  in  several 
catalogues  at  a  moderate  rate,  about  23.  Od.  a 
plant,  but  all  the  same  we  should  welcome  a  few 
ounces  or  pounds  of  fresh  seed. 

F.  W.  BURBIDCE. 


Increasing  Slalmaison  Carnations. — I  be- 
lieve most  cultivators  will  adhere  to  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  propagating  this  plant,  viz.,  that  of 
putting  out  the  old  plants  in  the  open  rdr,  sur- 
rounding them  with  a  light  fibrous  mixture  and 
layering  the  shoots  into  it.  This  system  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  risk,  as  should  the  early 
autumn  prove  wet  and  cold,  many  of  the  layers 
root  indifl'erently,  while  others  die  off  altogether. 
Moreover,  when  lifted  most  of  the  soil  leaves  the 
roots,  and  some  time  elapses  before  the  young 
plants  are  established.  A  plan  I  have  adopted  for 
several  years  and  which  answers  well  is  to  move 
the  old  plants  after  flowering,  say  in  July,  to  the 
north  side  of  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  which  is 
somewhat  shaded  by  Azaleas  and  Camellias. 
Select  the  best  of  the  shoots,  stripping  from  them 
the  lowest  leaves,  afterwards  making  an  upward 
incision  with  a  sharp  knife  from  one  joint  through 
the  other  immediately  above  it.  The  incision  is 
kept  open  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  Moss 
being  wedged  into  it,  and  the  whole  is  finally 
bound  round  with  the  same  material.  This  is 
kept  moist  by  regular  syiingings  twice  daily,  and 
in  a  month  young  rootlets  will  appear  through  the 
Moss.  The  plants  are  then  detached  from  the 
parent  and  potted,  Moss  and  all,  into  Sinch  pots 
Rapid  growth  follows  and  good  strong  specimers 
are  obtained  before  winter.  If  the  work  is  care- 
fully performed,  90  per  cent,  of  the  layered  shoots 
will  root  satisfactorily. — J.  Crawford. 

Pelargfonium  F.  P.  Baspail  Improved.— 

That  this  is  a  grand  Pelargonium  for  flowering 
during  the  summer  was  well  shown  by  a  fine 
group  at  the  last  Temple  show,  and  now  a  mass  of 
it  at  the  Aquarium  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 
shows  that  it  is  equally  useful  for  blooming  during 
the  dull  days  of  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  a 
decided  improvement  upon  that  popular  variety 
F.  P.  Raspail  first  sent  out  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
improved  kind  is  being  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Cannell,  who  have  been  the  exhibitors  whenever 
it  has  been  shown  in  quantity.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  a  rich  crimson-scarlet,  while  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  very  large.  For  cutting,  the 
bold  trusses  and  long  stout  stems  stand  it  in  good 
stead.— H.  P. 

Iris  reticulata  in  pots. — This  Iris  is  one  of 

the  best  known  of  the  bulbous  kinds,  but  not 
often  seen  in  gardens,  although  perfectly  hardy, 
and  the  flowers  are  beautiful  and  as  strongly 
fragrant  as  the  Violet.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
bulbs  grown  more  for  the  conservatory  and  green- 
house and  they  stand  gentle  forcing.  Five  or  six 
bulbs  may  be  put  in  each  5-inch  pot  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  until  early  December,  when  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  in  which  they 


must  remain.  It  is  not  wise  to  give  too  much 
heat,  and  the  time  at  which  they  bloom  will  depend 
upon  the  temperature.  I.  reticulata  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  of  ils  forms.  I.  r.  cyanea  is,  how- 
ever, a  little  gem,  the  flowers  bright  blue  in  colour, 
and  the  plant  is  very  dwarf.  Krelagei  is  dull  in 
colour — a  reddish  purple  tint — and  the  flowers  are 
almost  scentless.  The  flowers  of  I.  r.  purpurea  are 
of  a  decided  purple,  and  those  of  sophonensis  of 
a  red-purple  colour,  set  off  with  a  yellow  crest. 

Pentas  carnea. — Though  this  will  bloom  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  the  Bowers  are  more 
useful  during  the  autumn  and  winter  than  !,t  .any 
other  time  ;  hence  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  is 
usually  to  induce  it  to  bloom  about  the  preseLt 
season.  To  effect  this  in  the  case  of  young  plantr 
the  cuttings  should  be  struck  early  in  the  year  and 
grown  on  in  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
house.  If  stopped  a  few  times  when  young  and 
shifted  on  as  required,  they  will  form  neat  bushy 
little  plants,  from  which  (if  needed  for  the  autumn 
and  winter;  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of 
the  earliest  flower-buds.  The  compact  clusters  of 
flesh-coloured  blossoms  are  not  particularly  showy, 
but  for  all  this  they  are  very  neat  and  plcas-ing, 
and  where  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  a  few  speci- 
mens can  always  be  depended  upon  for  cutting. 
Pentas  carnea  is  a  native  of  the  southern  portion 
of  tropical  Africa,  and  in  this  country  needs  the 
cool  part  of  the  stove  or  intermediate  house.  A 
second  form — kermesina— is  regarded  as  a  vaiiety 
of  carnea,  but  the  flowers  are  much  deeper  in  col- 
our, being,  in  fact,  more  of  a  carmine-rose  tint.  It 
is,  however,  neither  soneat  nor  so  free  a  grower  as  the 
other,  and  probably  for  this  reason  it  is  less  fre- 
ipiently  sf  en  than  P.  carnea.  An  open  atmosphere 
during  the  winter  is  very  cecessary  to  thfir  flower- 
ing, for  where  fogs  are  frequent  at  that  season,  as 
they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  both 
these  forms  of  Ptntas  suffer  severely. — H.  P. 


POINSETTIAS. 


These  appear  to  be  much  earlier  than  usual  this 
season.     Although  I  have  given  them  less  artificial 
heat  than  usual,  I  have  them  now  (November  Ifj) 
with  well  developed  bracts.     I  grow  two  distinct 
varieties ;    in    one  the   leaves    are   deeply   lobed 
and    the    bracts    nearly    a    regular    oval,    while 
in     the    ether    the    bracts    are    lobed    and    the 
leaves    oval,    though   they    vary    a    little    some- 
times.    I    believe    the    early    variety    is    some- 
times called  carminata.    There    is    a  slight  dif- 
ference  in  the  shade  of  colour,  but  it  is  hardly  a 
carmine.     This  early  variety  is  h-.rdier  than  the 
other,  but  more  inclined  to  run  up  tall.     Many 
people  propagate  Poinsettias  much  too  early  in  the 
season.     Strong  cuttirgs  in  July  or  even  August 
will  make  good  heads  of  bracts  and  the   plants 
keep  their  foliage  better   than  those  propagated 
earlier,  besides  which  they  do  not  get  so  tall.     It  is 
always  advisable  to  take  some  cuttings  early,  as 
the  old  plants  do  not  make  vigorous  growth  if  not 
cut  back,  and  the  early  struck   plants    mav   be 
topped.     The  tops   make   fine  cuttings,   and"  the 
plants  will  break  from  two  or  three  eyes,  and  each 
will  make  a  good  brad  of  bracts  if  grown  in,  sav  a 
il-inch  pot.    Five  inch  pots  are  large  enough  for 
those  with   single  stems.     Poinsettias  do  well  in 
a  cold  pit  during  the  summer,  or  if  grown  indcors 
they    should    be    kept    close   to   the   glass    and 
have  plenty  of  air,  but  no  shading.     As  the  autumn 
draws  on  and  the  nights  get  chilly,  a  little  warmth 
should  be  given.     When  allowed  to  remain  under 
cool  treatment  too  late  in  the  autumn  they  are 
sure  to  lose  their  foliage  as  soon   as  put    into 
warmth.    As  soon  as  the  coloured  bracts  bef  in  to 
show,  the  plants  may   be  supplied   liberally  with 
liquid  manure,  and  extra  warmth  will  help" to  in- 
crease their  size.     After  they  are  well  (developed 
they  will  last  longer  if  kept  cooler  again.  They  aho 
keep  their  colour  better  if  not  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.     When  plants  are  required  for  cutting  only, 
they  may  be  planted  out  under  glass,  and  will  not 
require  so   much  attention.     I   may  here  mention 
that  few  flowers  last  better  when  cut  than   Poin- 
settias.   I  have  had  them  keep  in  fine  condition  for 
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fully  three  weeks  after  Ibey  have  been  cut.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
cold  or  put  into  quite  cold  water  ;  they  last  best 
when  put  into  tepid  water  as  soon  as  cut  and  kept 
from  cold  draughts.  Among  the  great  variety  of 
winter  flowering  plants  we  have  nothing  to  equal 
Poinsettias  for  brightness.  F.  H. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM   STRATIOTES. 

The  above  named   species  was  introduced   by 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  during  the  last  decade 
from  some  part  of   New  Guinea.     I  have  re- 
ceived some  flowers  from  "J.  T."  which  he  says 
are  from  a  plant  purchased  for  thi.s  species,  and 
with  which  he  is  very  much  disappointed.     The 
flowers  sent  are  the  same  as  those  from  a  plant 
which  I  first  saw  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.   H.  J.  Buchan,  of  Wilton  House,  South- 
ampton,   and    which   he    had    from    Thursday 
Island.     As  this  i.sland  is  only  a  port  of  call  fer 
vessels  coming   from  Australia  to  England,  it 
was  only  shipped  from  there,  I  should  suppose. 
The  plant  resembles  D.  stratiotea  very  much  in 
its  growth,  but  here  all   similarity  ceases  ;  the 
flowers,   instead  of  being  large  and  white,  are 
brownish  green  with   a   yellowish  lip,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  all  twisted      This  plant  is 
Dendrobium   Strebloceras,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  "  J.  T."  being  disgusted  with  it  when 
he   thought    he   had   got   the    fine   plant  here 
named.  Both  plants  belong  to  the  Stachyobium 
section  of  the  genus,  which  includes  such  kinds 
as  D.  superbiens,  D.  taurinum,  and  some  others. 
The  finest  form  of  D.  stratiotes  I  have  seen 
flowered    with    Mr.   Jones,    gardener    to    Mr. 
Sherwood,  atStreatham  Hill,  Brixton.     It  bore 
several  flowers  on  a  raceme.     These  were  some 
3  inches   across,  pure  white,    the  petals  erect 
and  twisted  ;  lip  large,  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes 
erect,  prettily  streaked  with  purple,  the  front 
lobe  white,  beautifully   marked    with   lines  of 
carmine  and  purple.    This  plant,  too,  flowers  in 
the  autumn  months  and  lasts  long  in  beauty. 
Like  many  of  the  section  Stachyobium  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  likes  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Under    these     conditions   it    grows   well    and 
flowers    profusely.     In   a   letter,  Mr.    Cypher, 
who  grows  D.  Phala^nopsis  remarkably  well,  .says 
he  has  had  over  2000  flowers  open  for  the  past 
ten  weeks,  but  they   are  fading  fast  now,  and 
he  further  states  that  he  has  cut  one  hundred 
spikes  this  week.    This  letter  was  accompanied 
by  a  remarkable  lot  of  fine  varieties,  which  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  open  that  length  of 
time.     Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  sends  some 
fine  blooms   of  the  rare  variety  which  he  im- 
ported with  it,  D.  Lseanum,  and  which  proves 
to  be  another  fine  autumn  bloomer  of  this  sec- 
tion.     Yet    another    one    comes     from     Mr. 
Williams,    of    Holloway,    in   D.   superbiens,  a 
dwaif,    free  flowering    variety   of    the    species 
which  was   introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Capt.   Broomfield,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  that 
he  considers  this  superior  to  all  his  others,  and 
that  it  is  the   only   one  absolutely  always    in 
flower,  a   raceme  of   this   being   obtainable   at 
any  time.     Captain   Broomfield  also  says  that 
this   plant   grows   upon   the   Prince  of  Wales 
group  of  islands,  which  lie  about  twenty  miles 
from   the  mainland  of  (Queensland  and  thirty 
miles  from  New  Guinea,  and  he  says  it  is  also 
to  be   found,  but  somewhat  sparingly,  on  the 
nearest  mainland  of  Australia.     Mr.  Williams 
Bays   Goldie,    then   collecting  plants   for    him, 
found  it  on  the  northern  extren)ity  of  Australia 
and  the  southern  shun  s  of  New  Guinea. 


These  plants  are  best  grown  in  either  pots  or 
baskets,  which  must  be  well  drained.  They 
should  be  potted  firmly  in  good  brown  peat 
fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  be  well 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  have  a  very  high 
temperature,  with  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
During  the  summer  season  they  enjoy  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  to  their  roots  as  well  as  over- 
head from  the  syringe,  and  the  thermometer 
at  night  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  lower 
than  G8°.  In  the  winter  a  temperature  some 
few  degrees  lower  is  preferable,  say  from  (jO°  to 
05°,  when  also  less  water  and  less  moisture  in 
the  air  should  be  given. 

Wm.   Hugh  Gowee. 


Lycaste  plana  Measuresiana.  —  J.  Dale 
sends  a  tine  flower  of  this  very  pretty  variety,  with 
broad  spreading  sepa's  of  a  bronzy  green ;  the 
petals  and  lip  white,  profusely  spotted  with  bright 
rosy  purple,  with  a  plain  white  border  to  the  petals, 
the  lip  also  clear  white.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Bolivia  and  will  thrive  in  the  cool  house  through 
the  summer  months,  but  in  the  winter  it  requires  a 
little  more  warmth,  and  at  this  time  it  should  be 
placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  tetragonum. — This  plant,  dis- 
covered by  Allan  Cunningham,  was  originally  in- 
troduced from  Australia  by  the  Messrs.  RoUisson, 
of  Tooting.  It  has  pendent  quadrangular  stems. 
The  flowers,  produced  singly,  are  very  distinct, 
having  long  narrow  sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral 
ones  slightly  twisted,  pale  green,  streaked  with 
red ;  lip  recurved  at  the  point,  white,  with  numer- 
ous transverse  red  streaks.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
growth  with  flower  of  this  species  from  James 
Sheppard,  asking  if  I  can  tell  him  of  a  figure  of  it. 
I  only  know  of  a  very  poor  one  compared  with  the 
flower  sent,  and  that  is  in  the  Botanical  Mmiazine, 
t.  5!)5(;.— H.  G. 

Leelia  Gouldiana  (//.  GoudJieart). — This,  ac- 
cording to  some,  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  L. 
anceps  and  L.  autumnalis.  The  flower  measures 
■1  inches  across,  with  bright  rose-purple  sepals  and 
petals,  the  side  lobes  erect,  white  at  the  base, 
tipped  with  rose-purple,  and  streaked  en  the  inside 
with  the  same  colour.  The  front  lobe  is  of  a  deep 
rich  purplish  crimson,  the  crest  yellow.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or  in  hanging 
baskets  with  good  drainage  and  in  good  peat  fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  Slight  shade  is  necessary 
for  these  plants  during  the  hottest  and  brightest 
part  of  the  day.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  cardinale. — Joseph  Thomp- 
son sends  a  very  fine  flower  of  this  hybrid,  which 
was  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  between  C.  Sedeni  and  C.  Schlimi  albi- 
florum.  "  J.  T."  says  it  has  been  in  bloom  for 
the  la^t  eight  months  with  several  flowers  open 
at  a  time.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  plant 
of  this  variety  which  flowered  freely  for  thirteen 
consecutive  months.  It  is  a  better  plant  than 
C.  Sedeni,  having  a  rounder  pouch,  which  is  of  a 
much  brighter  colour,  and  the  petals  are  broad, 
white,  whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  is  slightly  tinged 
with  green.  The  variety  sent  is  a  very  good  one, 
the  flower  being  large  and  bright. — W. 

Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Sanderee. — There 
are  few  more  useful  flowering  plants  for  early 
winter  than  the  old  and  well-known  Cypripedium 
insigne.  It  is  easily  grown,  flowers  unfailirgly,  and 
in  appearance  compares  favourably  with  many  Cy- 
pripediums  ten  times  as  costly.  Several  varieties 
fiave  in  late  years  been  intiortuced,  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  of  all  being  the  variety  San- 
deraj.  A  flowering  plant  of  this  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Nov.  14.  It  has  the  same  bright  green,  strap-shaped 
leaves  as  the  typical  form,  but  they  appeared,  if 
anything,  to  be  shorter  and  stouter.  Tne  flower?, 
instead  of  having  the  yellow-green  colour  of  the 
ordinary  C.  insigne,  are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
clear  jellow  and  have  an  almost  varnished  appear- 


ance. The  upper  margin  of  the  standard  sepal  is 
of  a  perfectly  pure  white,  the  only  other  variation 
of  colour  in  the  flower  being  a  few  brown-purple 
spots  on  the  standard  sepal.  This  variety  is  at 
present  very  rare,  but  should  it  become  plentiful, 
its  immense  value  as  a  garden  Orchid  cannot  fail 
to  be  recognised. — B. 

Phalaenopsis  Esmeralda.— G.  Scott  sends 
some  very  nice  varieties  of  this  plant,  which  vary 
considerably  in  their  colours  and  markings.  In 
the  ordinary  form  the  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
amethyst-purple.  This  species  comes  from  Cochin 
China,  and  grows  freely  in  a  temperature  of  about 
70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime,  and  some  5°  or  8"  lower 
at  night.  In  the  winter  the  temperature  should 
never  be  lower  than  05°,  and  a  nice  moist  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained,  but  it  does  not  like 
water  overhead.  It  should  be  potted  in  Sphag- 
num, and  the  pots  be  thoroughly  well  drained.^ 
W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Calceolus.  —  Doubtless  this 
Lady's  Slipper  is  fond  of  calcareous  soil,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  the  case  that  it  will  not  flourish 
without  lime.  I  wish  you  could  see  some  plants 
that  have  been  grown  in  nothing  but  boggy  peat 
and  sand.  The  fresh  stringy  roots  have  run  out  in 
numbers  and  to  a  considerable  length,  and  the  next 
best  proof  of  the  healthiness  and  vigour  of  the 
plants  is  to  be  seen  in  the  crowns,  almost  as  big 
as  Cob  nuts,  which  are  Just  showing  on  the  surface. 
Some  might  say  that  this  is  abnormal,  and  that  I 
do  not  deny,  but  it  is  useful  to  know  how  we  cnn 
get  abnormal  developments  in  regard  to  bulk  and 
vigour  with  some  things.  The  practical  point  is, 
can  you  grow  this  plant  well  with  or  without  lime? 
and  as  it  has  long  been  proved  that  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice  with  the  culti- 
vator as  to  how  he  plants  it  in  this  respect. — 
J.  Wood. 

Cattleya  aurea  Statteriana.  —  A  letter 
comes  to  hand  from  Mr.  Johnson,  Stand  Hall, 
Manchester,  complaining  that  I  have  misrepre- 
sented the  flower  known  by  this  name  which  exists 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  Staffer,  of  which  he  has 
the  charge.  I  can  only  say  that  the  flower  received 
from  Mr.  Wheatley  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  4(J8,  and  called 
by  this  name.  The  plate  was  drawn  and  coloured 
by  Fitch,  and  described  by  myself  in  the  accom- 
panying letterpress  tothe  figure  above-mentioned, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  being 
lodged  against  it. — W.  Hugh  Gower. 

Xiselia  elegans  Morreniana.  ^  Oswald, 
Rheims,  sends  some  beautiful  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety. The  flower  now  before  me  measures  up- 
wards of  5  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  rich  rosy  magenta,  the  petals  much  the 
broader  and  beautifully  waved  at  the  edges  ;  the 
three-lobed  lip  is  at  the  base  china  white,  the  re- 
flexed  tips  rich  crimson.  The  front  lobe  is  large 
and  flat  and  of  a  deep  rich  crimson,  having  a  bor- 
der of  lilac  with  some  deeper  coloured  veins.  I 
know  of  but  one  finer  variety,  and  that  is  L  elegans 
Broomeana. — W. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — Oswald,  Rheims, 
also  sends  me  four  flowers  of  different  varieties  of 
this  plant.  All  are  very  pretty,  but  the  one 
marked  No.  3  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  form. 
He  tells  me  he  has  found  this  plant  likes  a 
great  deal  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  winter  months  it  does  not  like 
drying.  I  used  to  see  this  plant  done  well  in  the 
late  Mr.  Buchan's  collection  at  Southampton, 
where  Mr.  Osborne  used  to  keep  it  in  the  Eist 
India  house.  — G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— one  BIDS. 

Laelia  autumnalis  alba.— "  J.  T.  n."  sends 
b3.mtiful  flowers  of  this  albino.  The  flowers  are  of 
til'.'  purest  white,  with  just  a  staiu  of  yellow  on  the 
dis'^  of  the  lip.  This  is  the  only  colour  which  is  iid- 
missihle  in  a  white  flower. — G. 

liSelia  aneeps. — A  very  Rood  form  of  this  plant 
coiUL'S  from   II.  lirockner,  of  Hessle,  East  Yorkshire. 
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It  is  a  fine  flowor,  although  somewliat  spoilt  >iv 
havinj;  been  jmckoil  in  cutton  wool,  which  should 
nover  lie  iiseil  for  Oreliiils.  Thu  Iront  lobo  of  tlio  lip 
is  very  dark  and  rich  in  colour.— W. 

Cattleya  pumila.— 11.  Biocknor  sends  a  flower 
of  tliis  species  under  the  iiiimo  of  I.rolia  jmestans.  It 
IS  not  tliat  species,  althoniili  a  very  nice  fnrni  of  the 
pKuil  named  above,  beina;  of  good  olour  and  shape. 
The  liji  is  small  and  very  dillenml  from  thai  of  L. 
priestuMs. — W. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum.  — II.  liroekner 
also  semis  me  a  rafher  dark  eoh.nreJ  form  of  this 
plant.  He  says  he  has  been  fold  it  is  the  variety 
vivicnns,  but  1  do  not  eee  anything  about  it  to  war- 
rant the  name.  It  is  a  pretty  variety,  but  there  are  now 
so  many  line  forms  of  this  hybrid,  that  one  can  b.' 
easily  misled. — \V. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana.— 1  find  this  succeeds 
best  ni  the  warm  Orchid  house,  and  whilst  ingrowth 
It  takes  :i  plentiful  sujijily  of  water.  During  tlie 
winter  months  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  bcjome  dry 
or  it  will  surely  suH'er.  Being  al.so  a  very  free-root- 
mg  species,  it  must  not  lie  allowed  to  uffer  from  the 
w.intof  pot  room.— .\.  Y. 

Cattleya  labiata.— I  am  in  receipt  of  flower.s 
from  Mr.  BrooDu',  of  Llandudno,  of  a  variety  with  a 
finely  coloured  lip.  Mr,  Broome  also  sends  me  a 
liloom  from  the  same  plant  as  that  from  w  hijh  he  sent 
nie  such  a  magnificent  flower  last  year.  The  one  now 
to  band  is  very  inferior  to  it;  indeed,  the  dried  speci- 
men IS  eiiual  in  colour  to  it.— W. 

Bolbophyllum  eupreum.— Mr.  Cypher  sends 
a  spike  of  this  plant.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
often  are  imported  by  mistake,  for  no  one  would 
gather  this  to  send  it  home.  The  flowers,  of  a  deep 
copper  colour,  are  dense'y  set  on  the  spike.  It  is 
about  thirty  years  ago  since  I  had  this  species  growing, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  since.     It  is  of  no  value.— G.' 

Peristeria  elata.— Beu.iamia  Jones  sends  me 
flowers  of  this,  wliicli  is  popularly  known  as  the  Dove 
Phint,  and  .isks  why  it  is  tliat  one  of  his  plants  never 
flowers.  If  the  two  plants  are  strong  enough  to 
flower  and  both  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  it 
simply  conlirms  my  previous  remarks  upon  this  species, 
that  there  are  some  vari  ties  which  are  much  freer 
blooming  than  others,  and  I  suppose  that  "  B.  J  "  has 
one  of  each  of  them.— U. 

^  Dendrobium     Phalffinopsis     dellenae.  — 

'  P.  H.  P."  sends  me  flowers  of  this  species,  which 
are^  beautiful,  and  which  represent  the  above-named 
variety.  My  friend  tells  me  he  has  twelve  flowers 
upon  a  -pike.  Tbo  flowers  each  measure  about  3.'. 
inches  across,  and  have  a  ground  colour  of  French 
white  with  a  flush  of  violet  in  the  lip.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing form,  the  original  plant  being  in  the  collection  of 
Baron  Schro-der,  <,f  The  Dell,  Egham.— W.  H.  G. 

Disa  tripetaloides.— "  G.  H."  sends  me  a  spike 
of  this  very  pretty  terrestrial  species.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  creamy  h bite  nicely  spotted  with  crimson. 
Ihis  IS  an  old  species  that  was  tirst  found  by  Tbun- 
berg  many  years  ago.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  it  las  been  brought  alive  to  this  country.  I 
have  seen  it  in  several  places,  but  most  freipiently  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Smee  at  Carshalton,  where  many 
of  these  little  rarities  can  be  met  with.— W,  H.  G. 

DencJrobium  lingu»forine  (M.  Harper).— 
This  13  the  name  of  the  flower-,  von  send.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port  Jackson,  in  Australia.  It 
has  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  ribbed  on  the  upper 
surface  and  d.ep  green;  the  flower-stalk  is  slender 
bearing  a  number  of  pure  white  flowers;  the  small  lip 
IS  pale  yellow,  and  the  side  lobes  slightly  spotted  with 
The  lip  is  quite  concealed  from  view,  so  that  the 


on  Sunday  night  the  exposed  thermometer  showed 
ir  of  frcst,  but  on  Tuesday  night  the  same 
thermometer  never  fell  lower  than  4(5''.  Both  at 
1  foot  and  'J  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  warmer 
than  at  any  time  for  ten  days.  November  wils 
the  first  unseasonably  cold  month  that  we  have 
had  since  January,  or  for  ten  months.  The  total 
rainfall  h,-is  already  (Wednesday)  exceeded  the 
average  for  the  month  by  about'  a  quarter  of  an 
inch— making  this  the  third  wet  month  of  the 
present  e.xtraordinary  year — the  other  two  being 
February  and  October.— E.  M.,  IhrHamsted. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 
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flowers  appear  to  be  pure  white.     It  will  thrive 
upon  a  block  of  wood  in  the  cold  house. — W.  G. 

Dendrobium  infundibulum,'— J.  VYescott 
sends  flowers  for  a  name.  The  curved  spur  of  the 
hp  and  the  smooth  side  lobes  all  conflrm  me  in  the 
opinion  that  the  above  is  its  name.  It  is  one  of  the 
nigro-hirsute  or  black-haired  Dendrobes.  It  waj  intro- 
duced first  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  but  was  afterwards 
sent  home  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Parish  to  the  Jlessrs.  Low 
who  grow  It  m  quite  a  cool  house,  where  it  does  better' 
and  flowers  more  freely  than  when  placed  in  more 
nth.     I  he  large  white  blooms  last  a   long   t;.^„ 


warm 

in  perfection. 
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time 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.- A  week  of 
changeable  weather  as  regards  temperature.  For 
instance,  on  Thursday  in  last  weeli  the  shade  tem- 
perature at  no  time  exceeded  38°,  whereas  on 
Tuesday  last  the  highest  reading  was  oi°.     Ao-ain 


Flowers   from    Australia— Acting   on 

experiments  with  Chrysanthemum  flowers, 
understand  that  a  bouquet  of  Australian  wild 
flowers  is  now  on  it^  way  to  England  frozen  in  a 
solid  block  of  ice,  and  intended  as  a  present  for 
the  Queen, 

Jasminum  gracillimum  is  a  stove  climber  of 
note  for  its  clusters  of  pure  white  deliciously  fra- 
grant flowers.  It  is  very  pleasing  trained  against 
a  pillar,  and  gives  over  a  long  season  a  display  of 
bloom.  Few  flowers  are  more  fragrant  than  those 
of  J.  gracillimum. 

Veronica    Andersoni     variegata.— Several 

plants  of  this  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  are  well 
worthy  of  note.  This  is  a  plant  amateurs  might 
grow  more,  as  it  is  easy  to  cultivate  and  remark- 
ably handsome,  the  leaves  being  well  variegated, 
green,  with  a  broad  band  of  creamy  white,  whilst 
the  llowers  are  purple-blue  in  colour  and  produced 
in  dense  spikes. 

Sonerili  maculata.— This  was  very  pleas- 
ing a  few  days  a.40  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  where 
several  plants  were  in  full  bloom.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ball,  of  Chelsea,  abjut  the  year 
18'.I0,  and  was  at  first  named  S.  orientalis.  This 
Sonerila  is  well  worth  attention.  It  grows  about 
9  inches  in  height,  i^  very  compact,  and  has  pur- 
plish coloured  leaves,  the  llowers  being  produced 
in  neat  erect  bunches,  the  colour  pink,  a  bright 
contrast  to  the  foliage. 

November  leaves.— Mr.  Waterer  sends  us  a 
chirming  bunch  of  bis  Pennsylvanian  Wortle- 
berry,  which  is  delightful  and  of  very  good  colour; 
also  some  of  the  bright  American  Oaks,  to  which 
is  given  the  general  name  of  americana,  which, 
we  think,  does  not  belong  to  them.  There  are 
several  species  of  American  Oak  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  leaves. 

Trichinium  Manglesi  is  a  very  pleasing  little 
plant  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  The 
flower  heads  are  la'ge  and  not  unlike  small  balls 
of  wool  with  pink  skeins  tbrougli  them.  The  way 
to  propagate  it  is  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  the 
stouter  ones  being  selected.  Ic  inserted  in  pots  or 
shallow  pans  and  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  they  will  root  well.  T.  Manglesi  is 
not  a  plant  for  ordinary  gardens,  but  it  is  certainly 
interesting. 

Pear  Winter  Nelis.  — I  am  senling  you  by 
this  post  half-a-dcz2n  Pears  Winter  Nelis.  I  re- 
member you  think  highly  of  this  kind,  and 
rightly  so,  con.sidering  the  high  flavour  and  long 
keeping  qualities.  Another  of  its  merits  is  that, 
according  to  my  observations,  it  can  be  depended  on. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  big 
kinds.  Even  in  this  low  situation  it  is  the  best 
Pear  I  have.  It  should  be  much  more  extensivelv 
cultivated,  and  would  pay  for  any  attention. — John 
CeoOK.  Fordc  Ahhcij. 

*,*  The  finest  examples  we  have  seen  in  London 
of  this  Pear— large,  very  good  in  colour,  and  with 
the  flavour  this  sort  has  when  in  a  good  state. 
—Ed. 

Senecio  macroglossus,  a  South  African 
climber,  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
The  Garden*  as  a  distinct  and  interesting  species. 
-A.  .specimen  in  the  Cactu3  house  at  Kew  is 
in  bloom,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is 


quite    unlike  that   of    any  other    climber.      The 

flowers  are  yellow,  not  unlike  those  of  the  yellow 
Marguerite  in  shape,  and  in  cmtrast  to  the  wealth 
of  Ivy-like  leaves,  which  are  deep  green  and  dis- 
tinctly veined.  At  first  glance  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  diil'erence  between  the  leafage  of  the  two 
climbers.  It  is  of  vigorous  g.owth,  anl  suitable 
for  a  house  of  cocsiderable  siz3. 

Peristrophe  speciosa,  better  known  jis 
Jnsticia  specio.ia,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
winter  flowers  for  the  warm  greenhouse.  It  loi  ks 
extremely  well  mixed  with  other  things,  as  forced 
bulbs,  and  good  effects  may  be  got  in  the  green- 
house in  this  way.  The  flowers  are  of  a  warm  purple 
colour,  and  very  distinct  from  the  majority  of 
things  in  beauty  at  this  season. 

The  Phylloxera.  —  We  learn  that  serious 
damage  is  being  caused  by  the  Phylloxer.i,  espe- 
cially in  Sicily.  In  three  or  four  years  the  ravages 
of  the  Phylloxera  have  reduced  the  Vine  harvest 
to  half  its  former  yield.  In  the  provinces  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Catania  the  loss  owing  to  this  cause  may 
be  calculated  at  a  milliard  of  francs,  and,  if  not 
arrested,  the  evil  will  destroy  the  best  kinds  of 
Italian  wines.  The  scarcity  of  means  of  cuiing 
the  Vines  is  much  felt  in  the  province  of  Trapani, 
which  is  the  principal  sufferer. 

Bomarea  oligantha  is  not  unlike  B.  fronde'', 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Garden,  May  1 1,  \Wl.  A  plant  on  a  rafter  in  the 
Cactus  house  at  Kew  is  in  full  bloom,  and  makes  a 
pleasing  feature  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  heads  of  about  eight  each,  individually  tubular 
in  shape,  the  inner  surface  rich  yellow,  spotted 
with  deep  crimson,  the  outer  portion  reddish. 
When  well  established,  the  Bomareas,  which  are 
much  neglected  in  English  gardens,  are  very  hand- 
some, and  give  comparatively  little  trouble.  At 
Kew  they  are  planted  out  in  a  shallow  raised  bed 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  succulent  house,  and 
are  never  shaded. 

Thunbergia  mysorensis,  in  bloom  in  the 
stove  at  Kew,  is  a  remarkably  interesting  plant, 
and  the  flowers  are  finely,  if  quietly,  coloured.  It 
is  a  rare  species,  and  not  likely  to  get  very  popular, 
as  it  is  not  a  showy  climber.  A  specimen  running 
over  a  rafter  betokens  robust  growth,  and  the 
raceme  of  flowers  is  very  much  like  the  Wistaria, 
each  raceme  cairying  about  thirty  flowers,  which 
when  fully  expanded  are  pleasing.  Individually, 
they  are  not  unlike  a  magnified  .Vntirrhinum.  the 
upper  segments  broad,  reddish  brown  or  buff  on 
the  outside,  the  centre  rich  yellow,  the  outer 
segments  reddish  buff,  and  very  charming  for 
their  particular  shade  of  colour.  The  leaves  are 
rich  green  and  undulated  at  the  margin.  It  is 
seldom  one  gets  such  a  distinct  colour,  and  this 
climber  is  valuable  on  that  account. 

Japanese  Kakis  — We  have  received  from  M. 
Latour-Marliac  an  interesting  box  of  the  Japanese 
Kaki.  Rewrites:  "I  have  the  pleasure  to  send 
you  some  specimens  of  the  Japanese  Kaki.  If 
they  have  not  the  merit  of  novelty  in  your  eyes, 
they  have  at  least  that  of  being  my  own  growth. 
For  eating  they  ought  to  be  well  blotted  so  a<i  to 
be  quite  soft,  or  they  will  be  tart  and  astringent  as 
the  Sorb.  In  a  proper  degree  of  maturity  these 
Kakis  are  extremely  juicy  and  full  of  sugar. 
Having  carefully  removed  the  skin,  we  generally 
moisten  them  by  adding  a  little  rum  or  brandy,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pine-apples,  adding  sugar  to  taste, 
but  many  prefer  them  without  these  additions. 
The  kind  I  send  is  known  in  Japan  as  lone  Nashi, 
signifying  '  without  seeds.'  I  hope  you  will  like 
them." 

Acidanthera  eequinoctialis,  a  native  of 
Sierra  Leone,  we  noticed  lately  in  bloom  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  reminds  one  of  a  Gladio- 
lus, and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  not  un- 
like that  of  tr.  sulphureus,  of  which  a  plate  was 
given  in  The  Gaede.n,  July  I'.i,  WM.  The  flowers 
are  of  about  the  same  size,  produced  in  much  the 
same  way,  but  they  are  more  beautiful  even  than 
the  soft  yellow  blooms  of  G.  sulphureus.  They  are 
pure   white,   not   mere  thtn   two,  ju'ging  by  the 
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Kew  specimens,  being  borne  on  the  rather  slender 
tean,  ani  at  the  bise  of  the  segmsnts  there  is  a 
arge  dagger-shaped  blotch,  so  to  s  ly ,  of  colour, whilst 
the  centre  is  yellow,  and  a  slight  suffusion  of  the 
same  shade  appears  just  around  it.  The  plants 
are  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  the  growth 
with  the  flower-stems  reaches  a  height  of  about 
4  feet,  the  leaves  Gladiolus-like,  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  by  no  means  unattractive.  The  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  the  chief  charms  of 
the  Acidanthera. 

Brownea  Crawfordi. — Visitors  to  Kew  during 
the  winter  months  should  notice  this  fine  Brownea 
in  the  Palm  house.  It  is  commencing  to  bloom, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  remarkable  genus. 
The  late  Mr.  Crawford,  after  whom  it  is  named, 
bequeathed  his  collection  of  Browneas  partly  to 
Kew  and  partly  to  Glasnevin.  A  plant  is  also  in 
the  latter  collection.  The  Kew  specimen  is  about 
15  feet  in  height,  and  when  in  full  beiuty  strik- 
ingly handsome.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  ma 
crophylla  and  B.  grandiceps,  and  shows  afiiuity  to 
both  parents,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  general 
expression  and  foliage,  and  the  latter  in  the  flower. 
The  heads  of  bloom  are  large,  and  composed  of 
upwards  of  seventy  flowers,  individually  from  2 
inches  to  3  inches  in  length,  reddish  salmon  in 
colour,  with  numerous  stamens  standing  out  con- 
spicuously. The  leaves  are  pinnate,  broad,  and 
about  2  feet  in  length,  the  colour  deep  green,  in 
fine  contrast  to  the  splendid  clusters  of  flowers. 

Hardy  Crinuma. — To  "  W.  W.'s"  list  of  hardy 
Crinums  might  be  added  C.  crassifolium,  a  col- 
oured plate  and  description  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Jacquin's  "  Hortus  Schoenbriinnensis."  Dean 
Herbert,  in  bis  invaluable  work  on  "  Amaryllidact  ie," 
pronounces  this  as  the  hardiest  known  species. 
The  flowers,  of  which  in  strong  specimens  about  a 
dozen  are  produced  in  an  umbel,  are  about  3  inches 
long,  white  on  opening,  turning  to  a  deep  rose  when 
they  have  reached  maturity.  With  me  this  species 
flowers  very  regularly  every  year  in  June  and  July, 
strong  bulbs  carrying  many  spikes;  it  produces  but 
few  offsets.  The  white  Crinum  Moorei,  which, 
however,  is  not  quite  hardy  here,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  greenhouse  bulbs.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large,  broad,  and  very  fragrant, 
have  the  curious  peculiari'y  of  partially  closing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  they  are  seen  at  their 
best  after  about  4  o'clock  p.m.  The  illustration 
given  on  pige  483  is  clearly  that  of  C.  Powelli 
album,  and  not  of  C.  Moorei  album,  as  stated. — 
C.  G.  VAN  TuBKRGEN,  JR  ,  Haarlem. 

Staging  Chrysanthemum  blooms  — At  the 

last  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  staged 
some  splendid  cut  blooms  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  immediately  attract  attention.  There  were 
several  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
section,  chiefly  the  newer  ones,  arranged  in  threes 
in  vertical  rows.  True,  there  were  a  few  other 
exhibitors  who  stased  in  somewhat  similar 
fashion,  but  these  being  in  larger  numbers  gave  a 
much  better  effect.  This  sjstem  was  advocated 
by  me  a  year  or  two  ago  in  these  columns,  and  it 
Is  a  method  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
Whilst  there  is  time  and  before  the  schedules  are 
again  drawn  up,  will  the  various  societies  take 
note  of  this  kind  of  arrangement  and  give  it  a 
trial  ?  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  excellent  stvle  in  which  these 
flowers  were  staged  and  likewise  upon  the  very 
plain  and  legibly  written  names.  Twelve  of  the 
very  best  incurved  or  Japanese  varietie.«,  three 
blooms  each,  would  make  a  fine  display.- — H.  G. 

Narcissus   blooming   twice   a  year.— The 

Narcissus  Tazetta  of  Cornwall  and  of  the  Scilly 
Islands  is  jast  now  in  bloom  for  the  second  time 
during  the  present  year,  as  the  result  in  part 
no  doubt  of  the  recent  hot,  dry  season.  This  is, 
however,  often  the  case  with  bulbs  of  N.  Tazetta 
vars.  that  have  been  forced  for  early  bloom  and 
then  planted  out  in  warm,  dry  sunny  corners 
about  May,  such  bulbs  frequently  bearing  flowers 
and  leaves  in  October,  November,  or  December. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  varieties  of  bunch  or 
cluster    Narcissi    from   the   south  of  France  and 


Italy  that  naturally  flower  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  N.  Tazetta  papyraceus,  the  paper-white  of 
the  shops,  often  blooms  here  in  November  in  the 
f  pen  air,  as  also  do  N.  Tazetta  patulas  and  N 
Trtzetta  chrys^anthus,  or  N.  T.  Bertoloni,  and,  as- 
before  indicated,  this  is  often  the  case  with  several 
of  the  Dutch  varieties,  especially  with  Soleil  d'Or 
and  Grand  Monarque.  'There  is  no  reason  why 
Narcissi  should  not  bloom  twice  a  year  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  just  as  early  forced  Strawberries 
often  yield  a  second  crop  in  the  late  summer  or 
autumnal  months  of  the  year,  but  so  far  it  seems 
that  this  habit  is  confined  to  N.  Tazetta  and  its 
variations. — F.  W.  B. 

Ugly  names. — We  regret  to  see  that  an  Ameri- 
can botanist,  in  attempting  to  give  a  new  name  to 
the  well-kncwn  Snowdrop  tree,  cannot  do  better 
than  invent  the  ugly  one  of  Mohrodendron.  First 
he  tried  to  make  it  "Mohria,"  and  in  doing  so  fell 
into  the  mistake  which  he  regrets  in  the  following 
paragraph  in  Garden  and  Forest,  November  8 : — 

The  Generic  Name  of  the  Silver  Bell  Trees. 
In  a  note  published  in  the  issue  of  this  jourual  of 
October  18,  ISitS  (pp.  433,  434),  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  generic  name  Halesia,  Ellis,  was 
antedated  by  Halesia,  P.  Br.,  and  should  therefore  be 
rejected.  I  proposed  that  it  should  he  replaced  by 
Mohria,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Charles  Mohr.  My  atten- 
tion has  since  been  called  to  the  loui^  prenous  publica- 
tion of  a  Kenus  Mohria  (Swartz,  Syn.  Fd.,  159,  1806), 
a  South  African  genus  of  Ferns,  dedicated  to  D.  M.  11. 
Mohr,  a  distinguished  cryptogamist,  who  died  in  1808. 
Thus,  in  attempting  to  correct  one  homonym,  I  have 
inadvertently  published  another.  This  is  unfortunate, 
but  can  easily  be  corrected.  I  here  suggest  for 
Halesia,  Ellis,  the  generic  name  Mohrodendron  =  Moh- 
ria, Britton  (Garden  and  Forest,  vol.  vi.,  p.  434),  nut 
Swartz,  and  for  the  species  : 

1.  Miilirodeudron  caroliuum  {L.)~  Halesia  Carolina 
(L.)- Halesia  tetraptera  (L.). 

2.  Mohrodendron  dipterum  (L.)  =  Halesia  diptera 
(L.). 

3.  Mohrodendron  parviflorum  (Michx.)  =  Halesia 
parviflora  (Michx.).  N.  L.  Britton. 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  always  keep  to  the  old 
name,  and,  happily,  in  any  case  there  is  a  good 
English  one.  Surely  from  the  vast  number  of 
beautiful  Greek  and  Latin  names  it  should  be  easy 
for  a  man  of  learning  and  wit  to  find  a  beautiful 
Latin  name  for  so  fair  a  tree. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

November  28. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  whole 
year,  being  quite  a  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the 
last  October  gathering.  It  was  not  devoid  of  inte- 
rest, however,  there  being  several  good  things 
shown  both  in  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums.  Of 
the  former  the  hybrid  Cypripediumshad  the  mono- 
poly, whilst  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
Japanese  section  of  the  Chrysanthemums  was  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous.  Some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  Apples  and  Pears  were  staged  from 
Sussex  ;  finely  developed  fruit.  The  vanguard  of 
the  Daffodil  family — Narcissus  monophyllus  (Cor- 
bularia  Clusii),  with  its  paper-white  flowers  was 
shown  in  good  condition. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — • 

L-«LIA  ANCEPS  Amesiana — A  very  distinct  and 
fine  form.  The  flowers  appeared  to  be  only  just 
expanded,  but  the  colouring  was  excellent.  The 
petals  are  broad,  suffused  with  violet  towards  the 
extremities  and  white  at  the  base,  the  sepals  hav- 
ing less  colour  ;  the  lip  is  somewhat  small,  but 
of  an  intensely  deep  velvety  crimson  shade,  the 
inner  portion  being  richly  veined.  From  Mr.  Thos 
1  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 


Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to  the  following — 
Calanthe  Victoria  Rbgina.— Saidtobeacross 
between  Limatodes  rosea  and  C.  Veitchi.  The 
growth  and  habit  of  the  spikes  are  intermediate 
between  those  of  these  varieties,  being  sturdy  and 
well  clothed  with  flowers,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
a  pale  blush-pink,  the  lip  of  a  lighter  shade. 
Several  plants  were  shown,  forming  a  fine  mass  of 
flower  of  a  most  pleasing  colour.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

Calanthe  Mylb.si  (C.  nivalis  x  C.  Veitchi). — 
A  beautiful  white  hybrid  pure  in  colour,  save  a 
faint  trace  of  the  palest  yellow  upon  the  labellum, 
a  distinct  variety,  and  quite  an  acquisition  as  well 
as  a  decided  contrast  to  the  richly  coloured  forms. 
The  habit  is  mnch  like  that  of  C.  Veitchi.  From 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

CypRiPEDiUM  Mary  Lee  (C.  Leeannm  x  C. 
Arthurianum),  in  which  the  latter  parent  is  clearly 
to  be  traced  in  the  drooping  petals  with  their  dis- 
tinct markings ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  particularly 
good  and  distinct,  partaking  of  its  other  parent ; 
it  is  pnre  white,  with  faint  spots  of  a  purplish 
shade  and  a  green  base.  From  Mr.  W.  R.  Lee, 
Ardenshaw,  Manchester. 

Cypripedium  insigne  var  ILLUSTRE.— a  fine 
form  of  the  Chantini  type,  being  profusely  spotted 
in  the  dorsal  sepal  as  that  variety  is,  and  upon  a 
pale  greenish  yellow  ground  with  a  white  margin, 
the  petals  freely  spotted  also.  From  Mr.  R.  J' 
Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Cypripedium  Fariano-Lawresceanum,  best 
described  as  being  possessed  of  the  form  of  the 
former,  with  the  characteristic  colouring  of  the 
latter  parent.  It  Is  in  size  intermediate  between 
the  two.     From  Mr.  Thos.  Statter. 

Cypripedium  Minos  (C.  Arthurianum  x  C. 
Spicerianum),  which  has  the  clearly  defined  cha- 
racter of  the  latter  both  in  the  fine  dorsal  sepal 
and  in  the  bronzy-coloured  pouch,  the  petals 
being  much  after  C.  Arthurianum  in  form  and 
colouring — a  very  pleasing  and  distinct  hybrid. 
B'rom  Messrs.  J,  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Catasetum  Darwinianum,  which  very  much 
resembles  C.  Gnomus,  to  which  a  botanical  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  on  Sept.  26  (see  issue  for  Sept. 
30,  p.  313).  From  Messsrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Habesaria  ciliaris.— a  very  pretty  species 
with  pale  orange  flowers,  the  lip  being  beautifully 
fringed,  the  spike  about  2  feet  in  height,  a  rare 
plant  (North  America).  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Of  other  miscellaneous  exhibits,  there  was  a 
beautiful  display  of  Cattleya  labiata,  twelve  cut 
spikes  with  nearly  three  dozen  flowers.  One 
variety  wag  particularly  fine,  the  lip  being 
marked  more  after  the  manner  of  the  best  forms 
of  C.  Mosjiffi.  These  were  tastefully  set  up,  coming 
from  Mr.  Blandford,  Moorhill,  Southampton. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  other  hybrid 
Orchids,  amongst  which  were  Cypripedium  Cleola 
C.  Boissierianum  x  C.  Schlimi  albiflorum),  a  beau- 
tiful hybrid  with  blush-white  flowers,  after  C. 
Sedeni.'but  larger  ;  C.  Aretf-  (C.  Spicerianum  x  C. 
concolor),  with  small  flowers;  Laelio  -  Cattleya 
Cornelia  (C.  labiata  x  L.  pumila),  with  a  purplish 
suffusion  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  large  in 
comparison,  growth  dwarf  and  compact.  Mr. 
Lucas,  Waraham  Court,  had  Dendrobium  d'Al- 
bertisi,  a  small,  but  pretty  species,  with  pale 
flowers.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  showed  a  small, 
but  rather  leggy  example  of  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
bearing  a  small  spike  of  flower ;  also  Cypripedium 
Pluto  (C.  Boxallia?  X  C.  calophyllum),  a  very 
pretty  hybrid,  and  C.  calurum  Ainsworthi,  a  fine 
variety  in  the  way  of  C.  Schrcederaj,  bnt  not  so 
large.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  Calanthe  Sand- 
hurstiana,  rosy  red,  a  rich  colour ;  Cypripedium 
Pryorianum  (C.  Lathamianum  x  C.  Harrisianum), 
which  partakes  much  of  the  latter  parent,  having 
bold  flowers ;  and  C.  Lynchianum  (C.  Spicerianum 
X  C.  felligerum  maj us),  another  very  pretty  hy- 
brid. From  Mr.  Lee  came  the  best  variety  of  C. 
Leeanum  called  superbum,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
particularly  fine.  Mr.  Cobb,  Dulcote,  Tunbndge 
1  Welle,  tent  Cypripedium    Cobbianum  (C.    Law- 
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renceanum  x  C.  Sillieri),  a  vigorous  -  growing 
plant  with  dark  lu^t^nus  flowers.  Cjiiibidium 
Masterti  was  shown  by  Mr.  TrAoey,  Twickenham. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Ac.LAOMOBrHA  (POLYPODIUM)  MlOYEXI.VN A.— A 

noble  looking  Fern  with  a  creeping  rhizome  after 
the  manner  of  Phlebodium  aureum,  carr.ving  a  fine 
head  of  fronds,  the  lower  part  of  each  having  the 
pinn;L-  entire,  the  upper  part  (about  half  of  the 
frond)  which  is  the  fertile  jiortion  being  serrated 
after  the  manner  of  Nephrolepis  davallioides  ;  a 
fine  variety  and  one  that  would  be  an  acquisition 
in  a  fernery.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane 
Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton. 

AcALYi'HA  Macferana.— A  very  showy  plant, 
v.iluable  for  dccor,(tion,  lighting  up  so  well  by 
reison  of  the  rich  colouring  of  its  foliage,  which  is 
blotched  with  bronzy  re  1  and  crimson  in  an 
irregular  manner.  The  plants  shown  were  dwarf 
and  compact.     From  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

Awards   of  merit  were  given  to  the  following 

Chrysanthemums— 

Le  Piuncb  du  Bois  (Japanese),— A  deep  bright 
yellow,  large  and  full,  shape  and  character  of 
Beauty  of  Exmouth.  From  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head. 

H.  M.  PoLLBTT  (Japanese).— In  style  of  flower 
much  resembling  A'iviand  Morel,  but  with  the 
colouring  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  a  distinct  rosy  purple 
From  Mr.  Osvon.  j  r    t- 

Mrs.    J.    Mitchell  (incurved).— A  sport  from 
Empress    EugOnie,     with     pale    bronzy    coloured 
From  Mr.  0\ven. 


deep 

very 


flowers,  a  pleasing  colour. „..^... 

Mrs.  J.  Gardi.>jek  (English  seedling  incurved). 
—In  form  of  liower  much  after  Princess  of  Wales, 
but  in  colour  a  decided  orange-vellow  with  deeper 
lines,  much  darker  than  Mrs.  S.  Coleman.  Pure 
golden  yellow  flowers  from  later  buds  of  the  same 
variety  were  shown.     B'rom  Mr.  Owen. 

EL.SIE  Walker  (pompon),— A  distinctly  beau- 
tiful variety  with  large  bronzy  red  or  chestnut 
coloured  flowers  tipped  with  gold  and  with  serrated 
edges.     From  Mr.  Owen. 

Little  Pet  (miniature  pompon),  with 
bronzy  red  flowers,  prettily  imbricated,  a 
pleasing  variety.     From  Mr.  Owen. 

Judge  Hoit  (Japanese  Anemone-flowered) —A 
fine  variety  with  extra  large  flowers  of  a  pale 
blush-pink  colour,  a  decided  acquisition  to  its  class 
From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Golden  Gate  (Japanese).— A  deep  golden  yel- 
low with  broad  petals.  It  might  have  been  called 
Golden  Etoile  de  Lyon,  being  much  like  that 
variety  and  nearly  as  large.  From  Messrs  H 
Cannell  and  Sons. 

Elmer  D.  S.mith  (J.ipanese).- A  very  fine  re- 
flexed  variety  of  large  size,  in  colour  a  deep  crim- 
son suffused  with  purplish  maroon,  the  petals  hav- 
'°?  a  lighter  reverse.  From  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood. 
n  u-j^'  ^y'*"^^  ^^^  "P  a  ^ery  effective  group  of 
Orchids  and  other  decorative  plants  in  season  ■  of 
the  former  there  were  several  well-grown  examples 
o_t  Cypripedium  insigne,  carrying  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  flowers  each;  also  of  Calanthe  Veitchi 
bearing  long  spikes  of  deeplv  coloured  flowers 
(these  are  two  of  the  best  Orchids  for  this  season) 
Other  plants  consisted  of  Poinsettias,  Crotons 
Draossnas,  and  Palms,  with  dwarf  Ferns  as  a  finish 
(silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  H  Cannell  and  Sons  had  a  fine  display 
ot  Chrysanthemums  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  The 
former  were  staged  in  threes  of  each  colour  in 
ines  similar  to  the  plan  advocated  in  The  Garden 
last  year,  and  formed  a  most  effective  exhibit  The 
following  were  the  best  kinds  staged :  Madame 
Thfirfese  Rey,  Robert  Owen  (extra  fine  flowers  the 
best  we  have  seen  this  season),  Viviand  Morel 
Waban,  Goldeu  Wedding,  Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  C  H 
Payne,  Judge  Hoit,  John  Dyer  (a  superior  I'Ador- 
able),  and  Robert  Flowerday  (dark  maroon).  Of 
tlie  Pelargoniums  which  were  staged  in  large 
^i""  Tf,^;.""^  '"'^'  "'^■'^  ^'^'"^  of  Wales,  deep  pink  ■ 
Mrs  Wildsmith,  a  bright  pink;  Mascagni,  cerise 
cen  re  and  white  edges  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  white 
centre  and  cerise  edges 


Sunbeam,  deep  rosy  salmon  ;  Album,  pure  white  ; 
and  King  of  Purples,  a  purpILsh- magenta  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  H,  Low  and  Co.  sent  well 
grown  Cyclamens  of  the  best  strains,  the  plants 
bearing  large  flowers  with  great  variety  of  colour, 
also  a  small  group  of  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants,  chiefly  Correas,  of  which  C.  cardinalis  was 
particuhrly  well  flowered.  Acacia  platyptera,  a 
pretty  variety,  Grevillea  .alpina  and  Crowea  lati- 
folia  were  also  shown  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  comprised  the  following  : 
Mr.  Latham,  Botanic  Ganlens,  Birmingham,  showed 
cut  examples  of  Callicarpa  purpurea,  a  stove 
species  introduced  from  India  in  183:!,  bearing 
an  abundance  of  deep  violet-coloured  berries  in 
dense  cymes  close  to  the  leaf-stalks  and  in  a  con- 
tinuous manner  for  a  length  of  ;i  feet  or  1  feet ;  a 
most  attractive  plant  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  this 
exhibit.  Mr.  G.  Wythes  brought  from  .Syon  Gar- 
dens a  cut  example  of  Sterculia  nobilis  in  a  fruit- 
ing state,  this  being  the  first  time  of  its  fruiting 
there  after  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  plant  in 
question  being  of  nearly  the  same  height.  The 
fruits  are  of  a  dark  maroon  colour  and  similar  to  a 
chestnut ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  buff  colour. 
Mr,  H.  B.  May  showed  a  fine-foliaged  Begonia 
named  Mme.  Lebourg,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  silvery 
foliage  ;  useful  as  a  decorative  subject.  Mr.  T,  S. 
Ware  showed  Narcissus  monophyllus,  to  which 
allu,sion  h:is  already  been  made,  also  Lachenalia 
pendula  (the  true  variety),  with  stout  sturdy  spikes 
of  its  InJian-red  flowers,  tipped  with  green.  Mr. 
Owen  had  a  few  new  Chrysanthemums,  as  H.  L. 
Sunderland  (.lap),  which  might  be  termed  a  Golden 
Elaine,  and  Walter  Surman  (inc.  Jap.),  a  bronzy 
yellow  with  serrated  florets  ;  also  E.  L.  Jamieson 
(Jap.),  chestnut-bronze,  of  extra  size.  Mr.  Blick, 
The  Gardens,  Hayes,  showed  Helen  Crawford 
(Jap.),  a  lilac-mauve,  with  silvery  reverse,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  brought  from  Warnham  Court  another 
called  Eric  (Jap,),  a  light-coloured  variety  with 
long  drooping  florets.  Mr.  Salter,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  had  large  blooms  of  Lord  Brooke 
and  Chas.  Davis.  Mr.  Seward,  Hanwell,  sent  one 
called  George  Seward,  a  dark  velvety  crimson, 
after  the  style  of  Mons.  W.  Holmes.  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  Putney,  showed  an  incurved  Japanese  called 
Pearl  Beauty,  which  is  of  much  promise.  This  we 
hope  to  see  again  ;  it  is  ot  a  creamy  white  colour. 
Long  shoots  of  Guernsey  Nugget,  showing  its 
peculiar  character  ot  flowering  throughout  the 
entire  length,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Blandford,  who 
also  had  cut  blooms  of  other  varieties. 

In  the  competing  class  for  Chrysanthemums,  Mr, 
Vince,  Highgate  Cemetery,  was  first  with  neatly 
grown  plants  of  medium  size,  t  he  best  being  Florence 
Piercy,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Source  d'Or.  Viviand  Morel, 
Avalanche  and  Mons.  Bernard.  Mr.  Wythes  was 
second  in  this  class  with  plants  informally  trained. 


weighing  in  the  aggregate  27  lbs.  6  ozs.,  one  trait 
alone  weighing  .'i  lbs  8  ozs  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Arnall,  Headington  Hall,  Oxf.ird.  Mere  size,  how- 
ever, does  not  add  to  keeping  qualities,  as  these 
large  fruits  were  decaying  rapilly;  whereas  in 
ordinary  seasons  this  sort  may  be  kept  well  into 
May  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  A  cluster  of 
Mu.sa  Cavendishi  was  shown  by  Mr.  Quarterman, 
Silvermere  Gardens,  Cobham,  Surrey;  the  fruits 
were  large  and  the  bunch  of  considerable  weight 
(cultural  commendation).  The  I,iverpool  Horti- 
cultural Co.,  The  Vineyard  Nurseries,  Garston, 
Liverpool,  sent  some  bunches  of  Colman  Hamburgh 
Grape.  This  is  stated  to  be  a  seedling,  but  it  is 
much  like  Gros  Colman  both  in  berry  and  colour, 
and  the  committee  considered  it  too  much  like 
the  latter  in  flavour  to  merit  a  special  award. 
Bunches  from  a  Vine  inarched  on  another  variety 
were  also  staged  ;  these  were  also  very  similar  to 
Gros  Colman.  A  very  fine  lot  of  Apples  (thirty 
dishes)  and  a  dozen  dishes  of  Pears  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  Leonardslee,  Horsham.  These 
were  noticeable  on  account  of  their  splendid  finish 
and  perfect  shape.  Beurre  Gendron,  B.  A'exandre 
Lucas,  B.  Bachelier,  Due  de  Neraonr.s,  ViCMr  of 
Winkfield,  Marfichal  Vaillant,  and  Dachesse  de 
Mouchy  were  especially  good.  Amongst  the 
Apples,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  was  very  fine,  while 
Rib.'ton,  Cox's  Orange,  Blenheim,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  Hoary  Morning,  Lady  Henniker,  Newtown 
Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  Beauty, 
and  Warner's  King  were  also  noticeable.  A  silver 
Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 


Lyon,  white 
A.  F.  WoDton,  salmon  ; 


Fruit  Committee. 

At  this  committee  seedling  Apples  were  numer- 
ous, but  some  were  past  their  best. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Bvford  Wonder,— A  very  heavy  solid 
kitchen  variety,  in  shape  and  colour  resembling 
Warner's  King,  but  with  dark  spots.  It  was  quite 
distinct  in  flavour.  It  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  cropper 
and  good  keeper.  From  the  Hereford  Fruit  Co., 
Hereford. 

Messrs.  Banyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed 
two  new  seedling  Apples,  bat  somewhat  over- 
ripe. One  named  Foster's  Scarlet  Prolific  is 
very  attractive,  being  highly  coloured,  the  other 
Christmas  Pearmain,  a  dessert  variety,  is  some- 
what like  a  Blenheim.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son, 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  sent  a  new  seedling 
named  King  of  the  Valley,  a  light  green  medium- 
sized  fruit.  A  new  seedling  name!  Birtlett's 
Glory  was  also  staged,  but  past  its  best ;  this  was 
given  an  award  of  merit  earlier  in  the  season. 
Some  half-dozen  fruits  of  Diospyros  Kaki  were 
staged  by  MM.  Chantrier  freres,  B'rance.  These 
are  ot  a  deep  yellow  colour,  in  size  resembling 
a  small  Orange  and  of  a  peculiar  taste.  A 
dozen  very    large   Uvedale's   St.    Germain   Pears  | 


The  lecture  on  late-keeping  Grapes  by  Mr.  Grasp, 
Swansea,  was  read  by  the  secretary.     This  is  un- 
fortunate, as  in  the  absence  of   the   author  any 
questions  that  may  arise  cannot  be  explained.    At 
the  outset  Mr.  Crasp  stated  many  growers  thought 
that  late  Grapes  needed  less  care  than  early  ones, 
hence  the  many  causes  of  failure  in  private  places. 
He  said   that   late   Grapes   failed    to    keep   well 
simply  because  they  were  badly  finished  and  badly 
grown  from  the  itart.    The  border  and  the  roots 
were  the  primary  points,  and  to  these  too  close 
attention  could  not  be  given.     He  did  not  advo- 
cate costly  borders ;  indeed,  they  were  not  essen- 
tial.    What  was  specially  required   was  efficient 
drainage.     In  private  gardens  the  preparation  of 
borders  should  not  be  haphazard,  as  where    the 
canes  are  expected  to  last  a  long  time,  greater 
care  was  necessary.     The  site  should  not  be  low  or 
damp,  or  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
fruit.     Vines  like  a  warm,  well-drained   position 
and  good  soil,  not  too  heavy,  as  clayey  soil  was 
cold  and  productive  of  great  evil.     The  orthodox 
top  spit  of  heavy  soil  was  not  always  the  best,  and 
in  cases  where  the  natural  soil  was  not  suitable  it 
was  better  to  purchase  than  use  such.     A  porous 
soil,  but  not  loose,  was  essenti;d    to    good    cul- 
ture.    In    some    soils    there    was    no   lime,    and 
this    must    be    added.     Rank    manure    was    not 
required,  this  souring  the  soil  and  causing  stag- 
nation.    When    Vines    required    food,    plenty    ot 
crushed  bones  and  a  top  dressing  of  spent  manure 
were  beneficial,  with  freqaent  applications  of  warm 
liquid  manure  in  the  growing  season.     He  advised 
a  free  use  of  the  latter  in  preference  to  over-load- 
ing the  soil  with  manure.     Deep   borders  were  not 
necessary,  a  depth  ot  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  being 
quite  snflicient.     Planting  too  close  was  an  evil, 
also  too  near  the  glass.     The  Vines  should  not  be 
less  than  2  feet  from  the  glass,  as  if  too  near,  the 
leaves  had  no  room  to  develop,  and  in  the  case  of 
late  Grapes  plenty  of  foliige  was  necessary.   Such 
varieties  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria  required  plenty 
of  space  so  that  the  berries  could  colour  and  be  ot 
good  siz3. 

When  late  Grapes  were  kept  hanging  too  long 
there  was  not  time  to  give  suflicient  rest  or  to 
expose  the  rods  thoroughly  before  re-starting  them. 
Vines  required  considerable  moisture.  The  borde.s 
in  which  late  Grapes  are  grown  are  often  kept  too 
dry,  but  one  must  not  err  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  the  roots  are  in  outside  borders,  only  suflicient 
protection  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  and  snow 
should  be  given.  Grapes  started  late  colour  late 
and  thus   their    keeping    qualities   are    impaired 
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There  is  no  need  to  keep  the  fruit  hanging  too 
long  on  the  Vines,  as  when  cut  it  will  keep  well  in 
bottles  filled  with  water.  He  advised  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  stopping  and  disbudding,  as  there  was 
great  loss  of  power  by  large  removals  of  foliage 
at  one  time.  Muscats  require  more  light  to  colour, 
and  some  kinds  must  be  artificially  fertilised.  Many 
mistakes  were  made  in  thinning.  Such  varieties 
as  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's  needed  severe  thin- 
ning. As  regarded  temperatures,  he  gave  85°  to 
90°  as  a  maximum  day  temperature,  and  advised 
span-roofed  houses.  In  colder  districts  he  had 
found  that  a  lean-to  house  was  the  most  suitable 
for  growing  late  Grapes.  He  recommended  that 
water  should  be  given  every  month,  allowing  10 
to  15  gallons  to  the  square  yard,  using  it  tepid  and 
not  drawn  from  underground  tanks.  Late  Grapes 
take  longer  to  mature  than  early  ones.  When 
the  Grapes  are  hanging,  the  temperature  may  be 
from  45"  to  50°,  or  even  less  in  cold  weather,  and 
the  Vines  should  be  cleared  in  January  to  allow  of 
their  being  pruned  and  given  a  rest.  The  best  late 
varieties  he  considered  were  Lady  Downe's,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Grcs  Colman,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Ali- 
cante, and  Trebbiano. 


The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— A 

meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  24th  ult., 
Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding,  there  being  a  full 
attendance.  The  following  special  contributions 
to  the  fund  were  announced  :  Proceeds  of  concert 
at  Kingston,  per  Mr.  W.  Furze,  £21  13s.  Gi. ;  open- 
ing of  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford,  per  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers,  £2  6s,  5d. ;  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners'  Society,  per  Mr.  J.  Pound,  secretary, 
£5  15s.  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummings,  admis.-ions  to  see 
the  Chrysanthemums  at  The  Grange  Gardens,  Car- 
shalton.  £5 ;  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Twickenham  flower 
show,  £1  IGs.;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  171,  Fleet  Street, 
donation,  £1  Is.  Box  and  card  collections:  Mr. 
A.  D.  Christie,  Ragley,  Alcester,  8s.  9d. ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  lis.  3d.;  Mr.  G.  T. 
Gale,  Charters  Gardens,  Berks,  lis.;  Romford 
Chrysanthemum  show,  5s.  ;  Messrs.  McRonald, 
Chichester,  lOs.  6d. :  Miss  Holmes,  Frampton  Park 
Nursery,  Hackney,  £0  4s.';  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  £2  Os.  6d.  On  a  review  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  society,  it  was  resolved 
that  five  children  be  placed  upon  the  fund  at  the 
next  election,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
issue  notices  to  that  eflttct.  Mr.  Osman,  Commercial 
Street,  E.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  committee 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  Low.  Mr.  D.  Sheahan, 
Hartfield  Road,  Wimbledon,  was  appointed  local 
secretary  for  that  district. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Isaac  Dixou.— We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
announce  the  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Dixon,  which  took  place  on  the  isth  last 
after  about  a  fortnight's  illness.  Mr.  Dixon  was 
manager  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Lee  and  Son's  Feltham 
Nursery  for  twenty-five  years  ;  also  traveller  for 
the  same  firm,  which  he  had  represented  as  such 
for  twenty  years  in  all  paits  of  England,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Having  caught  a  severe 
chill,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  from  Bath  on 
November  3,  and  never  recovered.  He  had  been 
with  Messrs.  Lee  and  Son  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  being  at  Hammersmith  some  few  years  before 
taking  the  management  of  the  Feltham  Nursery. 

Mr.  John  Daniels,  for  forty  two  years  gar- 
dener and  steward  at  Swyncombe  Park,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  died  near  that  place  on  November  1,  at 
the  age  of  seventy- seven  years.  About  eighteen 
months  ago  he  retired  upon  a  pension.  Born  in 
the  year  ISKi,  at  Kniveton,near  Ashbourne,  Derby- 
shire, he  was  placed  with  a  nurseryman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  after  a  term  of  service  he  be- 
came second  gardener  at  Smithland  Hall,  Leices- 
tershire, from  which  he  went  to  Elsenham  Hall, 
Essex,  where  he  remained  until  his  employer's 
death.  In  1850  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
head   gardener  at  Swyncombe  Park,  a-d  eventu 


ally  had  charge  of  the  estate  as  steward.  While 
here  he  effected  marked  improvements  in  extend- 
ing and  beautifying  the  grounds.  Taking  up 
spring  gardening  when  it  was  becoming  popular, 
he  was  very  successful  at  Swyncombe,  and  esta- 
blished a  spring  display  second  to  none  in  the 
county,  while  in  the  woods  he  naturalised  many 
charming  subjects  with  marked  success.  His  re- 
putation as  a  successful  gardener  is  more  particu- 
larly associated  with  the  culture  of  Bougainvillea 
speciosa,  which  he  grew  so  well,  that  in  the  year 
18C0  he  brought  flowering  sprays  to  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
was  awarded  its  silver  medal.  The  plant  when 
in  bloom  covered  a  space  of  400  superficial 
feet  on  the  roof  of  a  large  plant  house,  and  hung 
down  in  handsome  festoons.  Planted  by  Mr. 
Daniels  some  jears  previously  in  a  corner  of  the 
house  near  the  boiler  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  moisture  in  the  growing  season,  the  plant 
grew  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  it  bloomed  was  considered  by  Mr.  Daniels 
to  be  due  to  the  wood  being  so  well  ripened  by  the 
proximity  of  the  plant  to  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Duncan  Welsh.— All  who  knew  the 
late  Mr.  Welsh  will  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Lochend,  Beith,  Scot- 
land, on  November  19,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Welsh's  gardening  career  commenced 
in  his  native  country,  Scotland,  and  he  went  to 
Ireland  nearly  forty  years  ago  as  foreman  in  the 
then  celebrated  Vice-Regal  Gardens  under  Mr. 
Geo.  Smith.  At  the  end  of  his  engagement  with 
Mr.  Smith'  he  was  appointed  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  Mount  Merrion,  Co.  Dublin,  a 
position  he  held  with  all  honour  and  respect  for 
thirty-six  years  ;  in  fact,  he  only  retired,  with  the 
good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  him,  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  as  alluded  to  in  The  Garden 
at  the  time.  His  management  of  Mount  Merrion 
was  a  credit  to  himself  and  his  employers,  as  also 
to  the  horticulture  of  Ireland,  and  plant-loving 
pilgrims  were  ever  rewarded  at  seeing  his  pet  Or- 
chids, Pitcher  Plants,  such  as  Nepenthes,  Sarra- 
cenia,  Darlingtonia,  and  Cephalotus,  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  generally  in  splendid  health 
and  vigour.  His  specimen  plant  of  Darlingtonia 
californica,  photographed  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim, 
M.A.,  and  engraved  in  The  Garden,  was  the  finest 
example  of  cultivation  in  its  way  perhaps  ever  seen. 
He  was  a  good  all-round  cultivator.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  he  took  equal  piide  in  bringing  to  per- 
fection ;  so  also  hothouse  Grapes  and  Peaches. 
Of  late  years  he  had  curtailed  somewhat  his 
bedding  plant  displays,  always  beautiful  in  their 
way,  and  had  extended  the  old-fashioned  her- 
baceous plant  and  choice  shrubbery  borders  that 
suited  so  well  the  quaint  Elizabethan  house  at 
Mount  Merrion. 

Francis  Parkman  died  last  week  after  a  short 
illness  at  his  home,  on  the  banks  of  Jamaica  Pond, 
in  Boston.  It  is  as  a  rosarian  that  Mr.  Parkman 
is  best  known  among  horticulturists.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Americans  to  cultivate  a  collection  of 
Roses,  and  his  example  has  done  more,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  man  to  raise  the  standard 
of  Rose-growing  in  America  to  its  present  excel- 
lence. "The  Book  of  Roses,"  which  he  published 
in  18C6,  and  which  embodies  sound  cultural  in- 
struction with  an  account  of  the  different  races  of 
his  favourite  flower,  is  still  the  best  work  within 
the  limits  of  this  field  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  Ic  1861,  a  small  collection  of  plants, 
purchased  from  a  nurseryman  at  Yokohama  by  Dr. 
George  R  Hall,  was  placed  in  Mr.  Parkman's  hands 
to  propagate.  This  was  probably  the  first  collection 
of  plants  sent  directly  to  America  from  Japan  ;  in 
it  were  several  plants  now  well  known  in  our 
gardens,  including  the  double-flowered  Apple, 
which  bears  Mr.  Parkman's  name  and  which  is 
still  standing  in  his  garden,  several  Retinosporas, 
Thuja  dolobrata.  Rhododendron  brachycarpum, 
Andromeda  jfiponica,  the  double-flowered  Wistaria, 
and  bulbs  of  the  familiar  Lilium  auratum,  which  Mr. 
Parkman  flowered  before  anyone  else  in  America  or 
Europe.  To  the  cultivation  of  Lilies,  which  were 
always  favourites  with  him,  he  devoted  much 
attention,  trying  to  improve  them  by  crosr-breed- 


ing  ;  in  this  he  bad  at  least  one  conspicuous  success 
with  Lilium  Parkmani,  which  he  raised  by  crossing 
Lilium  auratum  with  Lilium  speciosum.  A  paper 
from  his  pen,  published  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  the 
Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  College,"  records 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  hybridising  Lilies. 
In  the  improvement  of  plants  by  cross-breeding, 
Mr.  Parkman  was  always  interested,  and  many 
good  varieties  of  Iris,  Delphinium,  Psony  and 
Poppy  were  raised  in  his  garden.  He  was  one  of 
the  flrst  Americans  to  grow  a  collection  of  her- 
baceous plants  ;  and  his  garden  was  always  full  of 
interesting  shrubs,  bulbs  and  hardy  perennials. 
For  a  short  time  Mr.  Parkman  was  professor  of 
horticulture  in  Harvard  University,  which  he 
served  faithfully  for  many  years  as  an  Overseer 
and  then  as  a  Fellow,  and  for  two  years  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
In  the  development  of  horticulture  in  Ameiica, 
Mr.  Parkman's  influence  has  been  considerable  and 
always  in  the  right  direction,  and  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  practised  the  gentle  art,  not  one 
has  brought  it  to  a  more  sincere  love  or  a  keener 
intelligence. —  Garden  and  Forest,  Nap.  15. 


Public  Gardens. 

Thames  Embankment   at   Greenwich. — 

The  Grt'euwieli  District  Board  has  received  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  to  the  propo.sPd  embankment  of 
the  Thames  in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Kingaton. — The  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
has  con.sented  to  the  towing-path  above  Kingston 
Bridge,  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  Thames, 
being  laid  out  as  a  public  promenade.  The  improve- 
ment is  intended  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  aud  wUl  probably  be  called  York 
Parade. 

A  new  open  space. — A  conference  of  delegates 
from  the  local  authorities  respectively  of  Bermond- 
sey,  St.  Olave's,  St.  George-the -Martyr,  and  St. 
Saviour's  has  been  convened  with  the  object  of 
seeking  an  interview  with  the  London  County 
Council,  with  which  body  to  arrange  the  best 
terms  for  the  acquisition  of  Guy's  Burial  Ground, 
Nelson  Street,  as  an  opon  space.  The  sum  asked 
for  the  site  is  £2600,  and  the  local  authorities  of 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  have  agreed  to  contribute 
£164. 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea.— In  your  issue 
of  The  G.iiiDEN,  November  25  (page  489),  it  is  stated 
that  Dipladenia  atropurpurea  was  re-introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  Clarke,  of  Croydon.  It  should  have  been 
the  late  Mr.  Stephenson  Clarke,  of  Croydon  Lodge, 
Croydon.  It  was  found  by  his  gardener  on  a  mass 
of  Laelia  purpurata  bought  at  oue  of  the  sale  rooms. 
— Wm.  C.\rr. 

Destroying'  weeds  on  lawn. — Could  some  of 
your  readers  suggest  an  expeditious  method  of 
clearing  a  lawn  of  Plantago  (black  heads)  which, 
being  imported  amongst  Grass  seed,  has  become 
such  a  pest  as  to  almost  exterminate  the  natural 
Grasses!  Hand-weeding  was  tried,  but  the  Plan- 
tago seeds  so  freely,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  now.  If  there  is  any  chemical  that  can 
be  applied  it  might  answer,  as  the  colonial  Grasses 
growing  from  rhizomes  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  poison  on  the  surface.— J.  D.  C.  L.,  Belmont, 
Cape  Torrn. 

A  lawn  mower  for  the  Cape.— Will  any 
reader  tell  me  the  best  lawn  mower  for  this 
colony,  where  the  Grasses,  being  species  of  Cy no- 
don,  are  very  wiry,  and  in  summer  so  harsh  and 
twiggy  that  the  knives  would  have  to  revolve 
rapidly  to  cut  the  tough  stems  and  tall  flower 
heads  which  grow  so  quickly  in  their  season. 
Many  makes  have  been  tried,  but  they  all  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  An  Archimedean  tried 
some  years  ago  gave  tJie  best  results,  but  was 
hardly  strong  enough  for  continual  use  on  a  luxu- 
riant sward.— J.  D.  C.  L ,  Belmont,  Cape  Town. 

Names  of  plants.— Judi/.—Soplironitis  grandi- 

fiora. H.     Goodheart.—LieWa    autumnalis ;     poor 

colour. — Dorier. — German  Ivy  (Senecio  mikanioides). 

Names  of  fruit.— T.  Bull.— I,  Blenheim  Orange ; 
2,  not  rccogniied,  so  much  bruised. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  lines  mend  Niitxire  ;  r^liaiipc  it  rather ;  Ijut 
The  AiiT  itself  is  Nature."— S/taA-e3j)ca«. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


DAMSONS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  many  people  are 
puzzled  what  crops  to  plant,  and  turning  their 
attention  to  fruit  culture,  it  may  perhaps  be 
useful  to  remind  intending  planters  of  the  value 
of  Damsons  as  a  remunerative  and  almost  cer- 
tain crop.  The  Damson  is  suited  for  almost  all 
soils,  and  will  succeed  admirably  where  the 
Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear  crops  fail.  Not  only 
so,  but  as  a  sht-lter  to  other  fruit  crops  Damsons 
are  useful,  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
the  crop  pays  far  better  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  planted  in  such  exposed  positions. 
On  waste  land  where  the  soil  is  fairly  deep, 
Damsons  will  in  a  few  years  give  handsome 
returns  if  the  trees  are  liberally  dressed  with 
manure  annually.  Again,  as  hedgerow  trees 
on  farms  they  will  hold  their  own  and  produce 
good  crops,  especially  when  the  trees  become  large 
and  able  to  afford  shade  to  cattle,  the  droppings 
from  which  act  as  a  good  stimulant  to  the  trees. 
Planted  in  hedgerows  as  described,  I  have 
known  the  fruit  realise  more  than  the  crop  of 
hay  produced  in  the  field.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  good  results  annually,  but, 
taking  one  season  with  another.  Damson  trees 
will  do  well  either  planted  about  the  farm  hedge- 
rows or  in  a  plantation  by  themselves.  Many 
people  have  an  idea  that  Damson  trees  are  a 
long  time  in  getting  large  enough  to  bear  a  pay- 
ing crop.  Such  an  idea  is  not  borne  out  by  facts, 
for  if  a  Damson  tree  and  an  Apple  tree  are 
planted  as  standards  at  the  same  time,  the 
former  will  be  profitable  several  years  before 
the  latter.  If  planted  on  land  of  moderate 
quality,  the  trees  staked,  and  an  annual  mulch 
of  good  manure  applied,  paying  crops  will  be 
had  in  five  years  from  the  time  of  planting. 
The  importance  of  heavy  manuring  is  that  a 
strong  growth  may  be  induced,  and  con- 
sequently a  good  head  formed  to  the  tree  that 
will  be  able  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  fruit  without 
breaking  the  branches.  Unless  a  good  foundation 
is  made  at  the  start,  a  large  well-formed  head  is 
almost  an  impcssibility.  While  the  standards 
are  young  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  cut  away  the 
small  twiggy  shoots  formed  in  the  centre,  and 
thus  cause  the  main  branches  to  be  stronger 
than  they  otherwi.se  would  be.  Afterwards  as 
the  tree  becomes  larger  little  or  no  pruning  is 
required. 

To  get  quick  returns  the  bush  form  of  cul- 
ture is  the  best,  as  the  Damson  answers  to  this 
system  of  culture  (juite  as  well  as  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  fruit 
a  good  bush  tree  will  carry.  Another  advantage 
of  these  dwarf  trees  is  that  they  can  be  tho- 
roughly washed  in  case  insects  attack  them, 
and  the  crop  thus  rendered  more  certain,  while 
as  a  shelter  for  bush  Apples  and  Pears  they  are 
first-class.  Small  trees  only  planted  two  years 
will  commence  bearing  freely,  and  unless  the 
season  is  very  unfavourable  they  will  continue 
doing  so  for  many  years.  King  of  the  Damsons 
makes  a  tine  tree  in  any  form  and  is  very  pro- 
lific, producing  fruit  of  large  size.  Cluster 
Damson,  Mitchelson's,  and  the  Shropshire 
Damson  are  heavy  croppers,  with  fruit  some- 


what smaller  than  that  of  the  first  named,  but 
excellent  for  market  or  private  use.  The 
question  is  freijuently  put,  Will  not  fruitgrowing 
be  over-done  I  1  think  thu  best  answer  to  that  is, 
Look  at  the  Hoard  of  Trade  figures.  While 
they  indicate  such  immense  importations  and 
vast  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  foreigner,  there 
can  be  no  danger  for  many  years  to  come  of 
good  fruit  being  too  plentiful  to  be  profitable. 
Even  this  season  when  prices  have  ruled  low 
the  inquiry  for  choice  fruit  has  been  good  and 
prices  satisfactory,  and  the  demand  for  Damsons 
was  heavy.  One  buyer  asked  me  if  I  could  get 
fifty  tons  or  upwards  for  him.  As  stated,  for 
sound  fruit  of  good  quality,  attractive  appear- 
ance, and  well  packed,  the  demand  is  practi- 
cally unlimited,  with  every  indication  of  its 
continuing.  It  is  the  l)ruised,  badly  packed, 
and  unsuitable  kinds  that  are  a  drug  in  the 
market.  I  think  it  only  a  question  of  time 
when  such  fruit  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  un- 
saleable. W. 


Apple  Improved  Bess  Pool.— Judging  from 
the  number  of  times  this  variety  has  been  exhibited 
this  season,  this  excellent  Apple  is  finding  favour 
amongst  planters.  So  far  my  experience  of  it 
is  that  it  is  too  long  in  producing  a  remunerative 
crop  to  be  profitable  to  plant  for  market,  having 
the  same  failing  as  the  ordinary  Bess  Pool  in  that 
respect.  To  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  or  plant 
for  future  generations  this  Apple  is  extremely  valu- 
able, because  as  the  tree  acquires  age  it  crops  freely. 
The  fruit  is  large,  heavy,  of  a  beautiful  shape  and 
lovely  colour,  and  will  keep  sound  until  the  end  of 
May.  As  a  cooking  Apple  it  is  excellent,  and  by 
no  means  a  poor  dessert  variety— in  fact,  better 
than  the  old  well-known  variety  in  every  respect, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  is  also 
valuable  for  exhibition,  owing  to  its  perfect  shape, 
size,  and  deep  red  colour. — W. 

Pear  Clapp's  Favourite. — This  handsome 
Pear  is  finding  much  favour  amongst  a  few 
planters  for  market,  but  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  this  variety  for  the  purpose  on  a  large 
scale.  Unless  the  quality  is  much  better  in  other 
places  than  here  on  our  light  soil,  it  is  very  poor 
indeed,  tor  during  the  past  eight  jears  not  a  well- 
flavoured  fruit  has  been  produced.  Its  cropping 
powers  are  splendid,  and  so  .are  the  size  and  colour 
of  the  fruit,  bat  I  think  that  all  planters  for  profit 
should  combine  quality  as  well  in  the  fruits 
they  plant.  Buyers  very  soon  detect  any  inferior 
flavoured  fruit  and  are  shy  at  purchasing  more 
of  the  same  description,  and  then  the  grower  finds 
a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  even  at  low  rates. 
My  own  practice  is  to  mark  all  poorly  flavoured 
Pears  as  seconds,  and  then  regular  buyers  know 
exactly  what  they  purchase  and  have  nothing  to 
find  iault  with,  because  they  have  not  been  de- 
ceived.— Ross,  Hereford. 

Old  fruit  trees  at  Farnham  Castle. — 
Having  an  hour  to  spare  a  short  time  ago  when 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham,  I  visited  the 
castle  gardens,  where  there  are  some  very  old 
trees  of  Apricots,  Pears,  and  Cherries.  On  a 
southern  aspect  one  or  two  Apricot  trees  con- 
siderably over  100  years  old  are  still  giving  good 
crops  of  fruit  yearly,  and  at  this  date  the  trees 
look  most  promising,  being  covered  with  fruit 
buds.  When  the  cultivation  of  the  Apricot  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  there  is  something  that  suits  these  trees  at 
Farnham.  Trees  probably  50  years  old  are  perfect 
in  shape  and  free  of  decay.  From  close  observa- 
tion, no  doubt  they  benefit  from  the  soft  sandstone 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  what  is  better, 
these  old  trees  are  in  elevated  positions.  The 
ground  in  which  they  are  planted  slopes  away 
from  the  wall,  and  there  is  a  hard  walk  in  front  of 
a  narrow  border.  This  drains  away  excessive 
moisture  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  just  when 
the  sap  is  rising,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  trees 
are  protected  from  the  east  and  north  by  rising 
ground,  and  what  may  be  of  great  service  is  the 


solid  walls,  in  many  places  from  G  feet  to  8  feet  in 
thickness.  Here  also  may  be  seen  grand  examples 
of  Figs,  which  bear  not  only  abundance  of  fruit, 
but  also  of  the  very  best  ("luality,  fully  equal  to 
fruit  under  glass.  The  variety  is  lirown  Turkey. 
The  oldest  Apricots  are  of  the  Breda  variety,  a 
medium  sized  fruit,  but  highly  flavoured.  Morello 
Cherries  are  equally  olJ,  and  give  splendid  crops. 
These  are  not  trained  against  the  walls,  but  have 
been  planted  many  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle  or  keep  wall  .and  allowed  to  form  a  head. 
These  trees  project  out  from  the  walls,  the  stems 
being  enveloped  in  a  dense  covering  of  Coton- 
easters,  Ivies  and  other  creepers,  giving  the  fruit 
trees  the  appearance  of  springing  out  of  the  stone- 
work, and  when  in  fruit  presenting  a  nice  effect, 
the  Cherries  showing  to  advantage  with  a  dense 
green  background.  In  the  courtyard,  covering  a 
part  of  the  castle,  are  some  very  old  Pear  trees, 
the  stems  of  these  being  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body.  Those  cover  a  large  extent  of  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  building,  but  are  of  no  value  as  far 
as    their    bearing    qualities    are   coBcerned.  — G. 

WVTIIES. 

Rivers'  Orange  Nectarine  for  forcing.— 

The  value  of  this  variety  for  early  forcing  is  not, 
I  think,  very  generally  known,  or  we  should  more 
often  meet  with  it  in  early  houses.  Some  three 
years  ago  a  note  in  its  praise  appeared  in  The 
'Garden  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Temple,  of  Carron 
House.  I  took  the  hint  and  planted  it,  and  have 
been  abundantly  rewarded  with  fine  fruit  and 
plenty  of  it.  When  started  early  it  retains  its 
buds,  sets  its  fruit  freely,  invariably  passes  safely 
through  the  stoning  period  and  ripens  a  very  little, 
if  any  later  than  Lord  Napier.  I'nlike  that  variety, 
however,  it  is  not  liable  to  sunstroke,  and  although 
any  fruits  which  happen  to  be  placed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  trellis,  and  therefore  more  or  less 
shaded,  do  not  assume  the  elegant  mahogany  tint 
which  do  those  on  the  upper  surface,  yet  they  are 
beautifully  golden  an<I  of  striking  appearance.  As 
to  flavour  it  is  irreproachable.  Some  of  our  so- 
called  early  forcing  Nectarines  are  not  at  all  reli- 
able. Stanwick  Elruge  is  liable  to  cast  its  buds 
and  also  its  fruit  when  stoning,  and  Lord  Napier 
is  also  capricious,  although  fine  where  it  does 
well.  River.s'  Orange  will,  I  think,  please  all  who 
care  to  give  it  a  trial.— John  Ceawfobd. 


WINTER  PRUNING  AND  NAILING. 

In  large  and  small  gardens  alike  pruning  and  nail- 
ing take  up  much  time,  especially  in  those  where 
there  is  a  number  of  Morello  Cherry  and  Peach 
trees.  With  us  a  wall  about  1  JO  yards  long  and 
10  feet  high  covered  with  Morello  Cherries  takes 
about  a  month.  This  wall  is  always  the  first  to 
receive  attention,  for  before  the  days  are  too  cold 
the  leaves  have  usually  fallen,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  work  being  taken  in  hand. 
It  is  bitterly  cold  standing  in  sharp  frosty  weather 
against  a  wall  having  a  northern  aspect ;  therefore, 
we  aim  at  completing  the  work  before  we  get  such 
weather.  There  are  several  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  so  doing.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  buds  pushing  on  a  wall  facing  north  in 
the  case  of  bright  weather  occurring  in  February, 
as  the  sun  has  little  effect  on  the  northern  side. 
Secondly,  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  the  jonng 
twigs  being  broken  off  when  nailed  as  when  left 
loose.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  nail  a  Morello 
tree,  practice  and  a  good  eye  being  indispensable, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  at  a  glance  where  the 
shoots  are  to  be  laid  in.  It  is  my  practice  to  take 
off  portions  of  the  trees  each  season  to  prevent 
the  young  twigs  being  overcrowded.  If  the  trees 
receive  proper  attention  during  the  summer  it  is 
seldom  that  any  pruning  is  required  in  winter,  so 
that  nailing  can  be  done  with  more  facility.  The 
main  shoots  should  be  spread  out  first,  nailirg 
these  from  bottom  to  tip,  taking  care  to  have  them 
as  straight  as  poss-ible.  The  nail  should  always 
be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shoot  to  the  direc- 
tion of  its  pressure,  so  that  the  shred,  and  not  the 
nail,  may  perform  the  work  of  holding  the  shoot 
in   position.     The  former  must  also  have  length 
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enough  to  f  ermit  the  twigs  to  have  plenty  of  play, 
for  if  too  short  they  are  apt  to  cut  them  before  they 
can  be  replaced.  Having  laid  in  all  the  main 
shoots,  the  next  thing  is  to  see  if  they  are  evenly 
balanced,  and  if  they  are  not,  tbey  must  be  altered 
so  that  the  tree  may  present  a  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance. We  must  now  begin  at  the  top  of  these 
leading  branches,  to  lay  in  the  off -shoots,  taking 
care  that  each  has  the  same  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  it.  The  tips  of  the  shoots  must  also 
be  parallel  to  those  which  have  been  previously 
nailed  to  the  wall,  so  that  by  the  time  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  is  reached  each  one  is  pointing  to  the 
same  spot  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  No  shoot  should 
be  so  nailed  to  the  wall,  that  if  allowed  to  grow 
for  two  or  three  years  it  would  cross  any  other. 
Each  one  should  be  allowed  the  same  amount  of 
space,  about  3  inches  being  a  good  distance,  as 
with  such  room  there  is  no  fear  of  the  leaves 
becoming  overcrowded. 

Plu.ms  are  the  next  to  receive  attention,  and  as 
these  are  planted  in  different  aspects,  the  work  must 
be  regulated  according  to  the  weather.  Plums  are 
peculiar  trees  to  nail,  as  often  spurs  die  off,  and 
even  branches  several  years  old  will  sometimes 
go  without  warning.  This,  if  not  well  looked  to, 
will  give  the  trees  an  unsightly  appearance.  To 
make  up  these  losses  is  often  extremely  puzzling 
unless  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  tree 
thoroughly  understands  his  business.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bend  a  shoot  or  branch  out  of 
its  oblique  line  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  gap ; 
far  better  leave  the  place  bare.  ISut  it  two  or 
more  shoots  can  be  altered,  so  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  without  altering 
their  slanting  direction,  this  should  be  done,  even 
if  it  causes  the  whole  of  them  to  be  a  greater 
distance  apart.  Lateral  shoots  may  be  utilised  to 
fill  in  the  intervenmg  spaces,  so  by  this  means  the 
tree  will  be  more  evenly  balanced  and  look  more 
uniform. 

Peaes  should  next  receive  attention,  for  their 
spurs  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  walls, 
the  flowers  are  not  so  easily  excited  as  those  of 
trees  whose  bloom  buds  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  wall.  Since  the  practice  of  training 
trees  on  the  cordon  system  has  come  into  vogue, 
horizontal  palmettes,  fans,  and  other  modes  have 
long  gone  out  of  fashion,  so  that  training  these  is 
not  now  of  such  importance  as  formerly,  but 
pruning  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  The  great 
object  in  such  trees  is  to  keep  them  from  making 
too  much  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  "summer  pinching"  has  to  be  resorted  to, 
so  that  there  is  less  need  of  it  at  the  time  of 
winter  pruning.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  see  that 
the  spurs  are  properly  furnished  with  flower  buds 
and  that  the  shoots  are  kept  at  the  same  angle 
while  nailing,  always  paying  attention  to  the 
leaving  of  plenty  of  room  in  the  shreds. 

Apricots  and  Chekeies  are  best  left  till  the 
last,  as  their  buds  are  easily  excited  into  growth 
by  the  first  burst  of  genial  weather  in  spring,  so 
that  if  too  early  pruned  they  often  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  late  frost. 

Peache.s  should  also  be  left  till  the  last,  tor 
their  shoots  when  nailed  close  to  the  wall  often 
start  into  growth  through  the  absorption  of  the 
sun's  heat  by  the  bricks,  and  its  consequent 
radiation  at  night.  Therefore,  those  nailed  too 
early  are  more  liable  to  suffer  owing  to  their 
forward  condition  than  others  that  have  been  left 
loose,  and  are  therefore  further  from  the  wall. 

H.  C.  P. 


Fruit  notes  from  Scotland.  —  The  Pear 
season  is  going  to  be  a  very  short  one.  Here  in 
Scotland  the  time  of  ripening  is  generally  several 
weeks  later  than  it  is  in  the  south  of  England  ;  but 
this  year  it  is  different,  as  sorts  like  Winter  Nelis 
and  Knight's  Monarch,  which  ripen  slowly  and 
sometimes  last  until  February,  appear  unlikely  to 
lastthe  year.  Marie  Louise  generally  keeps  until 
Christmas,  but  it  is  over  by  the  third  week  of  No- 
vember; so  also  that  deliciou.s  sort.  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  is  now  past.  I  note  that  some  growers 
incline  to  consider  the  latter  as  good  in  quality  as 


Marie  Louise.  This  year  it  has  certainly  been 
better,  but  I  do  not  think  it  keeps  so  well  as  the 
old  favourite.  A  Pear  that  is  seldom  good  here  is 
this  year  high-class.  I  refer  to  Van  Mons  Leon 
Leclerc.  Thomson's  is  always  good,  but  this  season 
it  did  not  crop  well.  Some  of  the  second-class 
sorts,  e.g.,  Beurr^  Bachelier  and  Napoleon,  are, 
curiously  enough,  of  wretched  flavour ;  whereas,  in 
bad  seasons  when  first-class  sorts  are  scarce  these 
come  in  fairly  good.  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  good.  Generally  it  is  fit  only  for 
cooking.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre  and  Beurre  Ranee,  none 
of  the  kinds  having  borne  well ;  but  1  am  hopeful 
that  these  will  ripen  much  better  than  it  is  usual 
to  have  them.  I  have  heard  complaints  about 
Pears  keeping.  Numbers,  I  believe,  were  gathered 
much  too  early,  and  doubtless  many  were  kept  in 
the  fruit  room  too  long  ;  in  fact,  until  they  were  so 
over-ripe  as  to  rot.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Apples,  which  I  have  never  had  finer,  and  though 
some  of  the  early  kinds  exhibited  a  slight  tendency 
to  rot,  as  a  rule  the  Apple  crop  is  keeping  well. 
We  have  nothing  here  to  come  up  to  Warner's  King 
as  a  valuable  Apple.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years  all  our  trees  have  exhibited 
a  tendency  to  canker  very  badly.  As  a  healthy 
free-fruiting  Apple  I  like  Keswick  Codlin.  It  never 
fails,  and  with  ordinary  attention  produces  good 
fruit,  which  is  of  much  value  for  cooking.  Another 
noteworthy  fact  was  a  small  second  crop  of  Figs 
borne  out  of  doors.  The  fruits  were  small  and 
certainly  did  not  contain  seeds,  but  I  am  assured 
they  were  of  good  flavour. — R.  P.  Bbotheeston, 
East  Lothian. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  THE  LATE 

DROUGHT. 

When  recently  lifting  some  fairly  large  fruit- 
bearing  trees  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  I  was 
struck  with  the  dry  condition  of  the  soil  under 
them,  and  that  in  spite  of  such  rains  as  most  of 
us  would  consider  ample  to  penetrate  to  the 
roots  and  beyond.  Such,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  in  this  instance  ;  the  soil,  in 
fact,  crumbled  away  in  a  semi-dusty  state.  This 
has  given  me  quite  sufficient  indication  as  to 
the  condition  throughout  the  entire  border  (an 
extra  long  one),  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
a  good  soaking  of  water  will  do  good.  Were  I 
to  leave  it  as  it  now  stands,  and  provided  there 
is  not  a  heavy  rainfall  within  a  reasonable  time, 
there  need  not  be  any  surprise  if  bud-dropping 
became  general  in  the  spring.  The  aspect,  I 
ought  to  say,  is  a  westerly  one,  so  that  one 
might  fairly  have  surmised  that  the  ground 
would  have  been  moist  enough  after  the  rain- 
fall we  have  had.  The  borders  were  well 
mulched  through  the  hot  and  dry  weather, 
several  waterings  having  been  given  ;  they  are 
also  nearly  level,  which  I  consider  a  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  cultural  detail  save  in  the 
wettest  localities  and  soils,  or  where  the  latter 
is  of  a  tenacious  character.  Were  they  other- 
wise, they  would  liave  given  us  an  incessant 
amount  of  trouble  during  the  drought.  Sloping 
borders  may  look  very  well  and  be  found  suit- 
able for  supplementary  early  crops,  but  the 
fruit  trees  should  always  have  prior  considera- 
tion. A  deal  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
width  of  the  fruit  tree  borders,  but  even  then 
an  almost  level  surface  is  far  better  than  a 
sloping  one,  the  latter  being  considerably  drier 
at  the  back  than  the  front  as  a  natural  sequence. 
I  have  not  the  slightest,  doubt  that  there  are 
many  fine  trees  which  have  been  suffering  for 
years  through  drought  near  to  the  stem  where 
planted  against  walls  on  sloping  borders.  The 
result  of  this  is  tliat  the  roots  have  to  pene- 
trate further,  to  be  disturbed  probably  every 
time  the  ground  is  dug  deeply  or  trenched,  or 
have  pushed  their  way  into  the  less  congenial 


subsoil ;  whereas  if  there  were  sufficient  mois- 
ture nearer  home  with  good  mulchings  such 
would  not  be  the  case.  In  some  instances  one 
sees  narrow  pathways  on  the  soil  next  the 
trees  ;  these  if  not  broken  up  annually  with  the 
borders  will  become  almost  impenetrable  to 
moisture,  to  the  certain  detriment  of  the  trees. 
Personally,  I  am  no  advocate  for  these  patli- 
ways  of  trodden  down  and  impervious  soil. 
Leave  an  open  space  by  all  means  if  it  can  be 
aflorded,  but  mulch  it  well  with  manure  ;  thus 
it  will  be  kept  in  a  much  better  condition,  as 
the  mulching  can  be  trodden  on  without  much 
harm  being  done. 

Where  there  are  pathways  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  attending  to  the  trees,  they 
should  be  broken  up  immediately  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  using  boards  afterwards  for  treading 
upon  during  pruning  and  nailing.  More  than 
once  when  dealing  with  sloping  borders  I 
have  raised  the  front  where  it  was  not  possible 
at  the  time  to  lower  the  back.  Not  only  will 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  suffer  from  drought, 
but  Pears  and  Plums  are  further  instances,  also 
Apricots,  the  last  requiring  far  more  water  than 
they  generally  receive.  Figs  may  be  all  the 
better  if  on  the  dry  side  rather  than  otherwise 
through  the  winter,  so  as  In  a  measure  to  check 
their  inherent  tendency  to  make  gross  wood  if 
given  too  generous  a  treatment.  Cherries  are 
another  case  in  point ;  give  them  liberal  supplies 
of  water  with  manurial  stimulants,  not  omitting 
lime  or  bone-meal,  the  constituents  of  which 
enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  stones 
in  these  and  other  fruits.  If  I  saw  a  tendency 
of  decline  in  any  tree,  and  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  soil  being  impoverished,  or 
drought  existing,  I  would  build  up  a  ring  of 
soil  at  a  good  distance  therefrom  and  then  give 
it  a  thorough  good  soaking  with  manure  water. 
I  often  do  this  in  the  usual  way  when  emptying 
a  cesspool  during  the  winter,  the  penetrating 
powers  of  a  liquid  exceeding  these  of  a  solid 
manure.  A  deal  depends,  I  know,  upon  the 
character  of  the  sod  with  which  one  has  to  deal, 
but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  more  harm  is 
done  by  drought  than  many  are  aware  of,  or 
even  suspect  to  be  existing.  It  does  not  do  to 
be  led  away  with  the  idea  that  because  the 
leaves  have  fallen  no  need  of  moisture  then 
exists.  If  the  fibrous  roots  suffer  the  tree  suffers 
also,  for  upon  these  roots  more  than  any  others 
depends  the  fruitfulness  of  any  tree  of  fruit- 
bearing  character.  In  concluding  these  re- 
marks, another  fact  might  be  drawn  attention 
to,  the  time  now  being  opportune  for  its  ob- 
servance. It  is  that  of  well  watering  in  all 
newly-planted  fruit  trees.  Not  nearly  enough 
importance  is  attached  to  this  item  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  majority  of  cases  I  venture  to  say 
it  is  never  thought  of.  I  have  had  a  difficulty 
in  fact  to  get  it  done  without  standing  by  whilst 
it  was  effected.  Even  if  the  roots  be  not  dry, 
which  will  be  a  rare  occurrence,  the  mere  fact 
of  settling  the  soU  closely  around  them  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  their  well-being.  Even 
in  wet  ground  I  would  adopt  the  plan  for  this 
latter  reason  alone.  Pomona. 


Pear  Josephine  de  Malines. — I  quite  agree 
with  all  "  Y.  A.  H."  says  in  favour  of  this  grand 
winter  Pear.  On  the  south  coast  it  comes  to  great 
perfection  on  open  bush  or  pyramid  trees,  which 
grow  freely,  and  crop  regularly.  The  fruit  assumes 
a  beautiful  golden  tint  and  the  flavour  is  very 
good.  If  there  is  any  difference,  I  think  the  fruit 
grown  on  open  trees  surpasses  that  grown  on  wall 
trees.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Pears  that  market 
growers  ought  to  grow  in  quantity,  as  during  its 
extended  season  there  is  no  fear  about  finding  a 
ready  sale.—  J.  G.,  Gosport. 
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ANDROSACK   LANUGINOSA. 

This  beautiful  aliiine  plant  has  been  so 
recently  ami  fully  tlescriljcil  by  M.  Correvou 
iu  The  Gauokx,  page  40G,  that  I  will  merely 
give  the  treatuient  adopted  for  the  specimen 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  It 
\va^   l>lanted  three  years  ago  in  a  mixture  of 


was  Ih'st  raised  in  Trinity  College  Gardens, 
IHiblin,  by  Dr.  Mackay,  from  seed  sent  from 
India,  and  first  flowered  iu  August,  1842. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  and 
is  found  at  from  7000  feet  to  10,000  feat 
elevation.  There  is  no  Androsace  more  easily 
grown  and  none  more  lovely  for  a  rockery. 
G.  Soltau-Symons. 


Campanula  garganica. — Under  this  heading 
on  p.  50i;  I  am  made  to  say  that  if  we  include  the 


Amb-dsnce  lanuginosa  in  the  <jarde7i  <il  Chaddlcintnd,  Phjmpton.     F.ngraved  for 
The  Gakden /rom  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  G.  Soltan-Symons. 


peat,  leaf  mould  and  light  loam,  in  a  sloping 
position  among  lime  rock,  the  surface 
covered  with  loose  stone  to  keep  the  stems 
and  leaves  as  dry  as  possible.  T)amp  is  fatal 
to  it.  It  cannot  have  too  much  sun,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  southern  aspect.  The 
specimen,  part  of  which  has  been  engraved, 
falls  over  a  rock  nearly  3  feet,  and  is  2  feet 
la  width.  It  was  in  liloom  from  June  to 
the  beginning  of  November.     A.  lanuginosa 


biennials  and  annual?,  there  are  not  thirty  good 
perennial  species  of  Campanula  in  English  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  the  word  include  should 
I  be  exclude.  The  context  will  show  that  I  referrfid 
only  to  European  species.  If  Asiatic  (Caucasian 
and  Siberian)  species  were  added,  the  nuoiber 
would  be  much  greater.— C.  WoLLEY  DoD. 

Clove  Carnations— Gloire  de  Nancy  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  white  Clove,  which  1  have  known 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  The  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  smaller,  of  a  better  shape,  but  not  so 
pure  white.    The  habit  of  growth  is  quite  distinct. 


the  white  Clove  being  of  a  dwarf  spreading  growth, 
with  (lower-stem  uptight  and  with  the  flowem 
boldly  facing  the  sun.  Gloire  de  Nancy,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  a  more  robust  habit  of 
growth,  though  the  stem  "  wobbles "  and  the 
flowers  hang  down.  The  old  crimson  Clove  is  in 
habit  much  like  the  white  Clove,  but  somewhat 
more  dwarf,  with  foliage  of  a  daiker  shade  of 
green  and  much  affected  by  disease,  so  much  so 
that  some  growers  cannot  keep  it.  I  got  a  blush 
form  of  the  white  Clove  from  Cambridge  several 
years  ago,  but  this  is  not  worth  growing.  There 
have  been  many  Cloves  put  into  commerce  in  past 
years,  but  no  one  has  yet  superseded  the  old  form. 
I  have  got  what  is  termed  the  old  Scotch  Clove 
under  the  name  of  P.  Engleheart.  This  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  old  crimson.  The  finest 
white  border  Clove  Carcation  I  have  had  is  Ni- 
phetos.  Aline  Neuman,  a  red  coloured  Clove,  is 
also  a  most  excellent  variety.  Another  good  va- 
riety is  Jessica,  with  soft  shining  crimson  flowers. 
Lady  Nina  Balfour  appears  to  be  a  very  useful 
variety.— R.  P.  Brothekston,  Tyninghavw. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.* 
The  value  of  herbaceous  plants  .seems  to  be- 
come more  recognised  every  year.  It  is, 
however,  only  of  late  years  that  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
and  has  found  such  universal  favour  with  the 
public  generally.  It  is  not  a  mere  craze  or 
fashion,  but  a  recognition  of  their  undoubted 
merits  that  has  brought  these  hardy  plants  to 
the  front,  and  gained  for  them  the  appreciation 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  We  are  living 
in  a  progressive  age,  and  by  the  development 
of  a  more  artistic  taste  we  have  become  suscep- 
tible to  the  charms  of  beauty  of  form  iu  Nature, 
and  we  prefer  graceful  outlines  and  harmony  of 
colour  to  the  geometrical  designs  in  the  gar- 
dens of  our  ancestors.  There  exists  no  class  of 
plants  which  oflers  such  an  unlimited  number  of 
graceful  forms  as  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Not  a  single  shade  of  colour  can  be  mentioned 
which  is  not  in  some  way  or  other  represented 
by  this  class  of  flowers.  The  variation  in  size, 
too,  is  simply  enormous.  We  have  flowers  like 
Gypsophila  paniculata  (which  are  not  much 
bigger  than  a  Mustard  seed),  and  we  have 
flowers  of  the  boldest  type  measuring  0 
inches  and  8  inches  across.  We  have  plants 
that  never  grow  beyond  a  few  inches  in  height, 
and  we  have  plants  that  attain  G  feet,  7  feet,  or 
even  .8  feet.  Such  unlimited  variation  in  every 
shape  or  form,  I  may  boldly  assert,  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  other  class  of  plants. 

But  these  hardy  flowers  have  still  other  merits 
of  greater  importance.  Many  kinds  will  bloom 
continuously  for  several  months,  while  others 
will  bloom  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  flowers 
are  scarce.  Even  in  December  and  January  we 
have  Christmas  Roses  out  of  doors.  In  Feb- 
ruary we  have  Anemone  apennina,  Arabia 
albida,  and  Hepaticas  of  various  shades,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  early  bulbous  plants. 
March  brings  us  Adonis  vernalis,  Iberis  stylosa, 
Mertensia  virginica,  several  Anemones,  Doroui- 
cums,  Omphalodes  verna,  Lenten  Roses,  Primu- 
las, and  many  others.  In  April  we  have  Dode- 
catheons,  Oentiana  acaulis,  many  Irises,  dwarf 
Phloxes,  TroUius,  Epimedium  pinnatum,  Cory- 
dalis  lutea,  lberi.s,  Aubrietias,  Alyssum,  and  a 
host  of  others.  I  need  not  mention  the  flowers 
of  June,  July  and  August.  Their  name  is 
legion,  and  we  may  choose  from  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  every  shade  of  colour.  But  even 
in  September,   October  and   November,   when 

*  A  paper,  illustrated  by  sketches,  diagrams,  and 
coloured  plate.s,  read  at  the  Exeter  Guildhall  before 
tlio  members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  on  Wednesday, 
December  G,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  Exet«r. 
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our  Dahlias,  our  annuals  and  other  flowers  have 
vanished,  we  have  still  an  abundance  of  hardy 
flowers  out  of  doors.  We  have  Eudbeckias  and 
Achilleas  of  various  sorts,  Asters,  Physostegia 
virginica,  Helenium  Hoopesi,  and  Heleuium 
graiidiceps  striatum,  Stokesia  cyanea,  Zausch- 
neria  californica.  Plumbago  Larpentie,  Senecio 
pulcher.  Anemone  japonica,  Pyrethrum  uligino- 
snm,  and  many  other  excellent  things.  There 
is  thus  not  a  single  month  in  the  whole  year  in 
which  hardy  flowers  of  one  sort  or  another  are 
not  available,  and  if  we  make  a  careful  selection, 
our  gardens  need  never  be  entirely  without 
flowers.  With  regard  to  position,  too,  we  have 
plants  suitable  for  eveiy  conceivable  situation, 
no  maf-^er  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet,  sunny  or 
shady,  warm  or  cold  ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
selecting  the  right  thing  for  the  right  place. 
Even  bare  spots  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 
where  not  even  Grass  would  grow,  can  be  made 
bright  and  cheerful  by  such  plants  as  hardy 
Cyclamen,  Hepatica,  Anemone,  Primula,  Epi- 
raedium,  Trillium  and  many  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  admixture  of  such  hardy  bulbs  as 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Snowdrops,  Datfodils  and 
Winter  Aconite.  If  we  have  rough  waste  spots 
in  a  wood  or  shrubbery,  we  can  turn  them  into 
a  charming  "wild  garden"  by  dotting  about 
irregular  groups  of  plants  of  the  boldest  type, 
such  as  the  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum 
giganteum),  Telekia  cordifolia,  or  Ceplialaria 
alpina.  Here,  too,  we  may  have  colonies  of 
Foxgloves,  Verbascum,  Anemone  japonica,  and 
scores  of  others.  If  we  have  a  wet  or  swampy 
place  near  a  pond  we  may  grow  colonies  of  Iris, 
and  such  handsome  leaved  plants  as  Saxifraga 
peltata,  Rodgersia  podophylla,  Gunnera  scabra 
and  G.  manicata. 

Arranging  Herbackou.s  Plant.s  with  a  View 
TO  Succession  of  Bloom. 

Much  depends  of  course  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  flowers  are  to  be  grown.  If  culti- 
vated for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  supplying 
cut  flowers  for  the  house  or  for  sending  away, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  them  in  the  flower 
garden  at  all.  They  might  in  this  case  be 
grown  in  a  border  in  the  kitchen  garden,  or 
some  other  spot  set  apait  for  them  in  a  situa- 
tion where  disflgurement  by  constant  cutting 
would  be  of  little  consequence.  In  such  a  case 
the  arrangement  would  be  more  a  matter  of 
providing  cut  flowers  of  the  most  desirable 
colours,  and  at  a  season  when  they  are  most 
required,  than  of  artistic  grouping.  But  when 
herbaceous  plants  are  used  in  the  flower  garden 
the  grouping  must  naturally  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  so  as  to  ensure  a  succes.sion  of 
eflective  displays.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  all.  The  general  cultiva- 
tion of  haidy  plants  is  easy  enough,  but 
arranging  them  eflectively  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
might  appear,  and  requires  not  only  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  taste  and  forethought,  but 
also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  plants  to  be 
used.  Before  we  can  hope  to  arrange  them 
eflectively  we  must  know  to  what  size  they  will 
grow  ;  we  must  also  be  acquainted  with  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  the  time  of  blooming,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  plants  after  their  flower- 
ing season  is  over.  It  is  not  enough  to  arrange 
the  herbaceous  plants  themselves  so  as  to  give 
the  best  possible  eft'ect,  but  we  have  also  to 
associate  them  with  other  suitable  kinds  of 
plants,  such  as  bulbs,  shrubs,  or  Ferns,  and  we 
have  to  blend  the  whole  into  one  harmonious 
picture,  or  rather  a  succession  of  harmonious 
pictures,  for  the  combinations  will  gradually 
change  from  week  to  week  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Thus  we  may  have,  for  instance,  a 
colony  of  blue  flowers  springing  up  from  among 


plants  that  bore  white  blossoms  a  week  ago,  and 
before  the  blue  has  quite  faded  from  sight  we 
may  have  sheets  of  pink  or  yellow  appearing 
above  the  foliage. 

,^  BORHERS. 

Years  ago  the  orthodox  style  of  border  in  the 
flower  garden  was  the  ribbon  border,  in  which 
bedding  plants  were  displayed  in  continuous 
lines  with  geometrical  exactness.  Of  these  it 
might  well  be  said  that  if  you  had  seen  a  yard 
you  had  seen  the  whole,  because  the  same  pattern 
ran  through  the  whole  length  no  matter  how 
long  the  border  might  be.  This  kind  of  mono- 
tonous display,  which  moreover  could  not  last 
longer  than  three  or  four  months  every  year, 
is  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  has  given  way  to  the  hardy  plants, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  now  not  a  mono- 
tonous and  temporary,  but  a  continuous  and 
picturesque  mode  of  display  almost  all  the  year 
round. 

Borders  in  the  flower  garden  may  sometimes 
be  in  a  straight  line  either  quite  open  or 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  wall  or  trellis  covered 
with  all  kinds  of  creeper.^.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  most  eflective  border  is  that 
which  has  an  irregular  outline,  and  is  ai-ranged 
against  a  background  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  As  a  rule  such  borders  are  not  made 
nearly  wide  enough  to  allow  all  plants  to 
develop  their  full  beauty  without  becoming 
overcrowded.  Now  and  then  the  choicest 
shrubs  of  the  background  should  project  into  the 
border  and  mingle  with  the  hardy  flowers,  while 
in  other  places  the  border  itself  should  break 
the  line  of  shrubs  by  forming  here  and  there  a 
deep  recess  among  the  taller  plants.  Such  a 
border  should  never  be  dug  over  (unless  in  the 
course  of  years  it  should  require  to  be  al- 
together rearranged),  and  it  should  never  show 
a  single  yard  of  bare  soil  either  in  winter  or 
summer,  and  in  this  direction  I  think  tlie 
bordeis  of  most  gardens  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. The  worst  fault  of  most  borders  is 
that  they  are  generally  arranged  with  far  too 
much  regularity.  As  a  rule  people  are  content 
to  have  their  tall  plants  at  the  back  and  the 
small  ones  in  the  front,  leaving  the  ground 
between  perfectly  bare.  The  result  is  a  more 
or  less  regular  bank  during  the  summer  months 
and  a  bare  soil  during  winter.  But  there  is 
just  as  much  difl'erence  between  this  and  the 
picturesque  style  of  arranging  borders  as 
there  is  between  a  group  of  lovely  Orchids  and 
choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged 
for  eft'ect  at  one  of  our  principal  exhibitions, 
and  another  group  forming  a  more  regular  bank 
of  flowers  and  foliage  arranged  with  such  painful 
exactness,  that  its  outline  might  be  compared  to 
the  sloping  roof  of  a  house.  In  a  well-arranged 
group,  as  now  often  exhibited  for  eft'ect,  we 
have  short  plants  among  taller  ones,  springing 
from  a  dense  carpet  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  or 
other  greenery,  studded  with  flowers,  but  all 
plants  are  or  should  ,be  so  placed  that  the 
eye  can  penetrate  and  admire  the  full  beauty 
of  each  individual  flower  or  foliage  plant,  while 
the  whole  combination  has  a  most  pleasing 
and  graceful  eft'ect.  Why  is  it  that  plants 
grouped  in  this  manner  and  olfering,  as  it  were, 
a  series  of  vistas,  through  which  the  shorter 
plants  are  distinctly  visible,  are  eo  pleasing  to 
the  eye  >.  It  is  because  this  combination  pic- 
ture produces  difterent  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  and  each  visible  short  plant  between  the 
taller  ones  becomes  in  itself  a  picture  viewed 
through  the  living  frame  of  other  plants. 

This,  then,  is  the  style  which  should  be  our 
pattern  when  grouping  plants  out  of  doors  ;  it 
is  on  the  principle  of  the  true  style  of  Nature 
and   will   lend  itself  to  an  infinite  number  of 


most  effective  variations.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  soil  bare  between  the  taller  plants,  let  us 
carpet  it  with  flowers  and  greenery,  just  as 
Nature  clothes  the  bare  soil  of  our  woods 
with  all  kinds  of  dwarf  vegetation,  or  as  we 
would  do  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  Orchids 
arranged  for  effect  at  an  exhibition.  We  have 
an  endless  variety  of  hardy  plants  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  What  could  be  prettier  than  a 
colony  of  bright  flowers  springing  from  a  carpet 
of  the  woolly  Thyme  (Thymus  lanuginosa),  or 
of  such  plants  as  Herniaria  glabra,  Arenaria 
ca-spitosa,  mossy  Saxifrages,  Veronica  repens, 
A:c.  Or  if  we  desire  carpets  of  a  lighter 
colour,  we  have  Phloxes,  Veronicas,  Ei^simum, 
Alyssum,  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Iberis,  Campanu- 
las, and  scores  of  other  varieties  to  choose  from. 
Surely  there  is  no  excuse  for  bare  spots  when 
we  have  such  delightful  evergreens  as  these  to 
cover  the  ground. 

The  larger  herbaceous  plants  should  be  ar- 
ranged not  singly,  but  in  groups,  intermingling 
with  each  other.  One  or  two  large  groups 
of  the  same  variety,  consisting,  say,  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  plants,  kept  suthciently  far 
apart  to  allow  the  plants  which  form  the 
groundwork  to  be  plainly  seen,  will  be  found 
much  more  effective  than  dotting  the  same 
number  about  in  a  sort  of  general  mixture. 
Bulbs  of  all  kinds  are  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  borders  intended  for  successive  dis- 
plays. Take,  for  instance,  that  charming  early 
spring  flower — Chionodoxa — growing  from  a 
carpet  of  Veronica  repens.  When  the  blue 
flowers  of  Chionodoxa  have  faded  away,  the 
white  flowers  of  the  Veronica  would  take  their 
place,  to  be  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  scarlet 
Windflower,  and  later  on  by  Platycodon,  which 
in  its  turn  might  be  succeeded  by  the  white 
Physostegia  virginica,  or  late  in  autumn  by  the 
purple  flowers  of  Senecio  pulcher,  which  often 
will  last  till  November.  In  an  adjoining  group 
we  may  have  a  bright  pink  carpet  of  Phloxes 
(setacea  varieties),  to  be  followed  by  Narcissus, 
which  will  look  all  the  brighter  for  the  dwarf 
carpet  covering  the  ground  beneath  them.  When 
the  Narcissi  have  had  their  turn,  we  may  have 
Carnations  or  blue  Campanulas,  to  be  followed 
in  autumn  by  the  scarlet  Lobelia  or  white  Ane- 
mone japonica.  Another  good  combination  is  a 
group  of  Lilies  with  an  undergrowth  of  Iberis 
and  Epimedium  and  mixed  with  Pfeonies.  The 
Iberis  would  be  the  first  to  flower,  the  Pseonies 
coming  next,  and  by  the  time  these  have  died 
away  the  Lilies  would  come  out  in  all  their 
glory,  and  the  now  flowerless  Iberis  would  form 
a  dark  green  carpet  mixed  with  the  bronzy  tint 
of  the  Epimedium,  thus  giving  by  way  of  con- 
trast a  bold  relief  to  the  Lilies.  As  an  example 
of  a  pretty  group  without  bulbs,  I  would  men- 
tion a  combination  which  I  have  used  with 
great  success,  and  consisting  of  Primula  Sie- 
boldi,  Spir:ea  filipendula  and  Plumbago  Lar- 
pentfe.  When  in  early  spring  the  Primulas 
were  in  full  bloom,  the  Plumbago  plants 
scarcely  showed  a  leaf  above  the  ground,  while 
the  Fern-like  foliage  of  the  Spirrea  filipendula 
formed  an  exquisite  setting  for  the  bright- col- 
oured blooms  of  the  Primulas.  No  sooner  had 
the  latter  died  away  than  the  handsome  trusses 
of  white  Spir;ea  flowers  appeared,  followed  later 
by  the  brilliant  blue  of  Plumbago  Larpenta;, 
lasting  till  late  in  ( )ctober.  I  could  quote  other 
examples  by  the  score,  but  I  think  I  have  .said 
enough  to  show  the  enormous  advantage  of  this 
system  of  arranging  plants  as  compared  with  the 
old-fashioned  style  of  mixed  borders. 

Flower  Beds. 

Beds  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  can  be  satis- 
factorily and  permanently   decorated  by  using 
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hardy  herbaceous  plants  instead  of  bedding 
plants.  Take,  for  iustanco,  a  bed  of  yellow  or 
orange  Carnations  in  a  setting  of  purple  Viohif, 
or  a  bed  of  rod  Roses  springing  from  a  ciirpet 
of  mossy  Saxifrages,  which  in  spring  would  bo 
covered  with  charming  white  llowers  before  the 
Roses  appear,  and  in  wintor  would  clothe  the 
ground  with  luxuriant  verdure  when  the  atoms 
of  the  Roses  are  bare. 

Or  take  a  bed  of  delicately  coloured  Tea 
Rosos  on  a  carpet  of  crimson  Thrift  or  the 
bright  blue  Veronica  proatrata,  or  yellow  Roses 
among  purple  Aubrietias. 

Small  beds  in  the  tlower  garden  we  might  fill 
with  Crocuses,  to  bo  succeeded  by  Campanula 
carpathica  or  turbinata,  which  in  its  turn 
might  be  followed  by  that  grand  yellow  autumn 
flower,  llelenium  ]uimilum.  Large  beds  of 
shrubs  might  also  bo  fittingly  relieved  by  hardy 
flowers,  as,  for  example,  the  large  Rhododen- 
dron bed  in  the  gardens  of  Baron  Rothschild, 
which  is  relieved  liy  an  exquisite  display  of  tall 
Delphiniums  when  the  Rhododendron  flowers 
are  over.  In  a  like  manner  will  the  efifect  of  a 
bed  of  dwarf  ^'eronicas  (V.  carnosula  and  V. 
buxifolia)  be  enhanced  by  scarlet  Lobelia  or 
other  autumn  flowers. 

Ecpially  striking  efl'ects  may  be  produced  l)y 
other  combinations,  but  time  forbids  my  dwell- 
ing longer  on  this  subject,  and  I  conclude  by 
expresssing  the  earnest  hope  that  I  may  have 
been  successful  in  convincing  at  least  some  of 
my  audience  of  the  fact  that  a  class  of  plants 
so  capable  of  further  development,  and  so  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  permanent  embellish- 
ment of  our  flower  gardens,  oilers  one  of  the 
richest  fields  for  horticultural  research,  and  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  gardener 
and  every  lover  of  llowers  throughout  the  land. 


nepalensis,  with  its  hairy  leaves  studded  with 
rain  or  dewdrops,  one  of  the  prettiest.  French 
Lavender  (.Santolina  inc.-ma)  and  Agrostemmasare 
pretty  greys.  In  one  of  the  ponds,  Mjriophyllum 
proserpinacoides,  given  me  by  the  late  Sir  Win. 
Bowman,  is  still  green  with  its  prettily  cut  leaves. 
Hiplopappus  chry.sophyllus  is  cheerful  looking. 
Arenaria  tetraquetra  has  pretty  compact  foliage  ; 
mossy  Saxifrages  and  white  Thyme  rich  green. 

The  part  of  the  garden  where  the  view  is  now 
the  prettiest  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  looking 
west.  In  a  recess  under  the  trees,  Oaks  and 
Birches  with  their  autumn  tints  come  first;  Camel- 
lias with  rich  glossy  green  leaves  ;  these  are  well  set 
with  buds ;  then  Retinospora  squarrosa,  Crypto- 
meria  elegans,  Blue  Spruce  (small),  Retinospora 
pisifera  aurea,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  (J.  L. 
viridis  erecta,  blue  Cedar  (especially  pretty), 
Veronica  Colensoi  glauca,  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora,  with  large  bunches  of  faded  flowers  ; 
Andromeda  japonica,  covered  with  red  buds  ;  Poly- 
gonum compactum,  with  pale  brown  leaves  and 
seeds ;  Kalmia  angustifolia  variegata,  Berberis 
Fortune!,  with  its  small  bright  red  leaves;  Eulalia 
gracillima,  still  holding  green  (both  this  Eulalia 
and  E.  zebrina  have  flowered  well  this  season)  ; 
Veronica  verrucosa,  Skimmia  oblata,  a  bank  of 
Rhododendrons,  R.  Wilsonianum,  Ledums  with 
their  buds,  Sciadopitys  verticillata.  New  Zealand 
Flax  flourishing  alocgside  a  great  plant  of  I'og 
Myrtle  ;  all  these  together  make  a  pretty  picture. 
I  have  DO  doubt  that  many  other  pretty  plants 
might  be  found,  but  fear  the  note  is  already  too 
long.  G.  F.  Wilson. 


NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

While  about  at  Oakwood  taking  advantage  of  the 
good  weather,  looking  to  the  moving  of  plants  and 
making  alterations,  I  was  struck  by  how  much 
there  is  to  be  found  in  gardens  pretty  even  in  mid- 
November,  and  think  that  what  I  saw  may  be 
worth  a  note.  The  glories  of  the  autumn  tints  of 
the  Liquidambar  tree  have  departed.  Some  of  the 
deep  red  leaves  of  Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum  and 
of  Andromeda  arborea  still  hold  on.  There  are  not 
many  flowers  out ;  most  nre  on  mounds,  for  which 
I  have  a  weakness,  thinking  that  plants  show  them- 
selves better  on  them  than  on  level  ground.  Where 
precautions  have  been  taken  against  soil  washing 
down,  plants  thrive  well.  There  are  some  Prim- 
roses of  many  colours  ;  hardy  Cyclamens  with  their 
prettily  marked  leaves,  some  with  flowers.  One  of 
the  prettiest  is  Cyclamen  cyprium,  which  I  had 
from  M.  Max  Leichtlin  ;  the  flowers,  though  small, 
are  very  pretty  ;  it  is  a  free  flowerer,  and  the  leaves 
have  rich  and  distinct  markings.  Cyclamen  ma- 
crophyllum  has  fine  leaves,  and  stands  the  winter 
with  us;  one  plant  has  held  its  flowers  well  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  notwithstandirg  some  sharp 
frosts.  Cheiranthus  mutabilis  was  a  favourite  of 
the  late  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe,  who  gave  it  to  me. 
It  is  well  to  take  cuttings  of  this,  as  hard  winters 
kill  it.  A  few  Gentianellas  are  out,  and  one  or 
two  Hepaticas.  Helleborus  maximus  is  still  very 
pretty.  A  very  fine  form  of  Harebell  keeps  throw- 
ing up  flowers  ;  this  was  given  me  by  a  gardening 
friend,  who  has  made  all  forms  of  Campanula  ro- 
tundifolia  a  study.  The  Cornish  Heaths  have  a 
few  flowers.  Andromeda  floribunda  always  well 
deserves  its  name,  and  is  now  loaded  with  buds. 

What  show  well  are  the  many  shades  of  green 
in  some  plants,  and  dark  and  light  brown  of  faded 
leaves,  stalks,  aud  flowers  in  others.  The  large 
bunches  of  dead  flowers  of  Hydrangea  grandiflora 
look  very  well  in  the  distance,  and  Polygonum 
compactum  holds  its  leaves  and  seeds,  both  of  a 
very  pale  shade  of  brown.  Many  of  the  glaucous 
and  pale  grey-leaved  plants  are  pretty  ;  Meconopsis 


PULMONARIA  DAHURICA. 

It  always  seems  to  me  such  a  pity  when  a 
particularly  desirable  plant  which  nsed  to  be 
common  enough  drops  out  of  sight  and  is 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Such  now  is 
certainly  the  case  with  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
all  spring  flowers.  I  refer  to  Pulmonaria  da- 
hurica,  a  most  dainty  and  lovely  little  thing. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lithospermum  davuricura, 
as  in  Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Garden,"  and 
was  much  better  known  in  his  time  than  is  the 
case  now.  The  flowers  are  in  panicles  of  a 
bright  azure-blue  when  expanded  ;  before  ex- 
pansion they  are  of  a  rather  light  purple,  and 
no  one  could  see  it  on  an  April  day  without 
being  struck  by  it  at  once.  It  is  a  special 
favourite  of  mine,  and  jear  by  year  for  nearly 
twelve  years  I  should  say  I  have  hailed  its 
appearance  above  ground  in  the  spring  with 
very  great  delight.  I  first  of  all  met  with  it  in 
the  garden  of  the  late  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  flourishing,  and  I  have 
always  been  told  that  the  late  Mr.  Atkins,  of 
Painswick,  grew  it  in  great  abundance  and  that 
it  did  well  in  his  hands.  From  him  the  main 
stock  of  this  precious  little  flower  passed,  I 
believe,  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Paul 
at  Broxbourne,  and  I  have  seen  it  quite  happy 
in  his  interesting  collection  ;  but  that  was  a 
long  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Paul  has  since  then  had 
to  lament  that  a  cruel  frost  deprived  him  of  one 
of  his  greatest  treasures.  My  deprivation  came 
about  in  a  dift'erent  way.  The  plant  certainly 
is  what  is  called  "  mifly  "  in  our  English  climate 
if  it  be  left  to  itself,  but  it  was  easy  to  provide 
against  this  i)y  putting  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  ex- 
cellent glass  protectors  over  its  head  before 
the  autumn  rains  set  in.  With  this  small 
measure  of  help  it  has  not  troubled  me  at  all 
for  quite  a  long  time.  But  this  year  the  case 
has  been  ditt'erent.  I  was  away  from  home  in 
early  autumn,  when  the  little  Ijitof  glass  should 
have  been  used,  and  on  my  return,  when  I  did 
think  about  it,  I  found,  alas  !  that  it  was  too 
late ;  the  plant  had  rotted  away.  I  have  just  a 
little  side  bit,  which  I  took  ofl"  in  the  spring, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  alive,  but  with  this 


possible  exception  I  am  now  no  better  ofl'  about 
this  delightful  little  flower  than  Mr.  George  Paul 
is.  The  reverses  whicli  he  and  I  have  met  with 
in  this  sort  of  way  do  not  daunt  me  in  the  least, 
for  I  think  I  know  e.xaotly  where  the  trouble 
arose,  and  I  should  take  more  care  to  guard 
against  it  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  the 
ground  was  unusually  hot  from  the  baking 
summer  we  have  had,  and  when  tlie  autumn 
rains  came  they  set  up  a  difHculty  at  once  against 
which  many  delicate  plants  could  not  stand  at 
all  unless  they  had  been  safeguarded  ;  they 
simply  rotted  away. 

But  now  my  anxiety  is  lest  Pulmonaria  da- 
hurica  should  be  lost  to  cultivation  altogether. 
I  have  written  several  letters  about  it,  so  as  if 
po.saible  to  get  it  again  for  another  long  spell, 
I  hope,  in  my  garden.  But  I  can  hear  of  it 
nowhere,  and  one  good  gardener  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  this  :  "I  fear  it  is  now  extinct  in  Eng- 
land. "  I  must  say  I  join  in  his  fear  unless  the  very 
little  bit  I  have  referred  to  above  should  come  up 
well  in  the  spring.  Now  and  then  I  think  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  has  had  Pulmonaria  dahurica  in 
his  hands,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  at  present, 
and  at  any  rate  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any- 
one who  could  put  me  on  the  proper  scent  and 
help  me  to  recover  this  gem.  I  imagine  that 
it  must  be  found  somewhere  on  the  Continent, 
if  it  be  found  at  all.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  have  it  once  more  amongst  us,  for  it  is 
so  very  pretty,  and  if  it  is  found,  then  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  it  should  take 
greater  precautions  against  frost  than  Mr.  G. 
Paul  thought  it  needful  to  take,  and  earlier  pre- 
caution against  the  deluge  of  autumn  than 
occurred  to  me  this  year.  But  neither  of  these 
two  tlnngs  is  difhcult  to  manage,  ano^f  they  fro 
managed  in  light  rich  soil,  Pulmonaria  dahurica 
is  sure  to  do  well.  Henry  Ewu.vnk. 

.S'(.  John^s,  JRyde. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

With  the  approach  of  December  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  commencement  at  any  time  of  a  spell 
of  protracted  frost,  any  plants  in  the  flower  garden 
above  ground  or  beneath  the  same  in  the  shape  of 
bulb,  corm,  or  tuber  that  may  require  protection 
should  at  once  receive  attention.  At  the  same 
time,  if  even  with  protection  the  chance  of  any 
such  plants  coming  safely  through  the  winter  is 
very  slight,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  trouble  about 
them  if  a  young  stock  can  be  easily  raised  to  take 
their  place.  This  would  apply  to  such  garden 
favourites  as  the  Sweet  Tobacco  and  Galtonia 
candicans,  which  can  only  be  safely  wintered  out- 
side in  comparatively  mild  winters  ard  under 
favourable  circumstances.  Individual  plants  of 
Yucca  filamentosa  (which  makes  a  charming  bed 
in  summer)  should  be  staked  and  tied  up,  or  frost 
and  wet  will  rot  the  heart  of  the  plant.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  graceful  Arundo  conspicua, 
not  ne.arly  so  hardy  as  the  true  Pampas  Grass. 
Plants  of  Aloysia  citriodora  on  walls  must  be 
matted  up  if  they  are  to  be  saved  through  the  win- 
ter, and  as  established  plants  of  this  furnish  such 
splendid  material  for  cutting,  they  are  well  worth 
tbe  trouble.  Beds  of  semi-hardy  bulbs,  as  Mont- 
bretias  and  Ixias,  should  be  heavily  mulched  with 
leaves  and  a  little  Fern  be  sprinkled  over  the  leaves 
to  prevent  the  same  being  blown  about  with  the 
first  high  wind. 

The  iiaudy  fernery. — This  is  an  almost  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  all  flower  gardens,  sometimes 
on  a  large  scale,  where  natural  ravines,  slopes,  or 
glens  can  be  planted,  or  on  a  small  scale,  where 
some  nook  or  shady  walk  can  be  utilised  for  a  few 
varieties.  In  many  gardens  of  small  and  average 
size  there  is  a  shrubbery  walk  connecting  the 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  rnd  either  side  of  this 
for  a  portion  of  the  way  is  very  well  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  hardy  Feins,  that  is  if  a  sufficient 
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width  of  space  is  available  between  the  walk  and 
shrubs.  Occasional  clumps  of  rough  stones  at 
intervals  at  the  back  and  partially  across  the  bor- 
der will  enable  the  soil  to  be  raised  here  and  there, 
and  then  to  slope  away  to  the  front  and  in  irregu- 
lar hollows  also  the  width  of  the  border.  Smaller 
groups  of  stones  will  be  wanted  occasionally  more 
towards  the  front  for  the  planting  of  any  dwarf 
subjects  requiring  comparatively  little  soil,  as  the 
small  Aspleniums,  Ceterach  officinarum,  and  Cysto- 
pteris  fragilis.  For  the  centre  and  back  of  border 
a  capital  variety  can  be  secured,  the  aim  in  plant- 
ing being  to  so  distribute  the  many  good  things 
that  a  fairly  even  balance  of  heavy  and  light, 
graceful  fronds  is  preserved.  Some  years  ago  if 
the  planting  of  a  hardy'fernery  was  contemplated,  a 
very  pleasant  day  could  be  spent  in  a  Fern  district 
in  a  diligent  hunt  for  specimens,  but  the  hedge- 
rows, at  any  rate  except  in  very  remote  districts, 
have  now  been  so  thoroughly  and  indiscriminately 
rifled,  that  time,  labour,  and  expense  would  be 
saved  by  repairing  to  a  nurseryman  who  makes  a 
speciality  of  hardy  Ferns  and  purchasing  the  sorts 
required.  If  the  latter  course  is  adopted,  and 
the  purchaser  is  not  thoroughly  well  versed  in 
the  conditions  under  which  the  several  varieties 
exist  naturally,  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  friend 
or  to  a  good  work  on  British  Ferns.  There  are 
many  things  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
plant,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  list  will  be 
very  much  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of  indivi- 
dual wants.  When  the  necessary  number  of  Ferns 
has  been  plantfd,  it  may  be  well  to  dot  in  occa- 
sionally a  few  bulbs  or  any  small  spring-flowering 
plants  that  would  make  the  fernery  bright  pending 
the  full  development  of  fronds.  Among  the  many 
varieties  of  Narcissus,  for  instance,  that  can  be 
tried  are  the  trumpet  forms  minimus,  minor  and 
nanus,  the  small  Hoop-petticoat  and  Tazetta, 
also  such  things  as  little  clumps  of  Scillas  and 
Hepaticas. 

In  the  dull  period  that  will  intervene  before 
the  arrival  of  catalogues  and  the  selection  of 
subjects  therefrom,  a  definite  decision  must  be 
made  as  to  flower  garden  arrangements  for  another 
season,  also,  if  the  weather  continue  open  and  the 
ground  workable,  some  beds  may  possibly  be  partly 
planted  that  are  to  be  a  combination  of  hardy  and 
tender  or  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants.  In  the  first 
category  may  be  placed  Violas,  to  be  summer 
dotted  with  specimen  Fuohsias  or  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  and  in  the  latter  such  a  mixture  as 
Pinks,  with  scarlet  Lobelias  or  the  silvery  Veronica 
incana,  with  the  new  fibrous  Begonia  semperllorens 
atropurpurea,  recommended  in  last  week's  notes. 
Also  before  the  order  for  seeds  is  given,  the  stock 
of  bedding  plants  may  be  overhauled  with  the  view 
of  the  substitution  of  seedlings  if  any  particular 
colour  is  likely  to  be  scarce,  and  if  the  colour  can- 
not well  be  supplied,  beds  of  mixed  shades  as  can 
be  furnishfd  by  Verbenas,  Petunias  and  Phlox 
Drummondi  may  perhaps  answer  the  purpose.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  required  shade  is  easily 
procurable  in  seedlings,  as,  for  example,  in  white, 
yellow  and  purple.  E.  Bubeell. 

Claremont. 


Tritonia  imperialis. — I  do  not  find  this  grand 
variety  of  Tritonia  increase  so  rapidly  as  the 
typical  Tritonia  aurea  or  the  many  garden  forms 
so  widely  distributed  under  the  generic  name  of 
Montbretia.  As  far  as  it  has  been  tried  here  it  is 
somewhat  less  hardy  than  M.  Lemoine's  numerous 
hybrids,  but  it  forms  such  a  fine,  bold  specimen, 
that  a  place  must  be  found  for  it  in  all  gardens 
where  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  is  grown. 
— H.  P. 

Foliage  and  flowers — It  was  recently  re- 
marked in  The  Garden  that  the  foliage  of  the 
Mahonia  associated  remarkably  well  with  the 
flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  its  rich  bronzy- 
green  colour  showing  up  in  particular  the  shades 
of  orange  and  chestnut  that  abound.  The  leafage 
of  the  Blackberry  is  of  great  value  for  mixing  with 
the  Chrysinthemum  Howers,  especially  on  the 
table,  and  its  use  makes  a  distinct  and  pleasant 
change.     The  leaves  are  long  retained,  not  falling 


so  quickly  as  those  of  many  things.  Placed  around 
dishes,  they  are  pleasing  and  assist  to  create 
variety,  not  relying  alone  upon  the  beautiful 
foliage  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  or  Ferns.  Too 
little  use  is,  as  a  rule,  made  of  Vine  leaves,  and 
we  have  seen  the  most  charming  effects  produced 
with  them. 


Orchids. 


L^LIOPSIS  DOMINGENSIS. 

Thi.s  is  now  a  very  rare  plant  in  cultivation. 
I  used  to  have  some  four  or  five  plants  of  it 
when  with  tlie  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  I  have  very  seldom 
.seen  the  plant  since  until  this  summer,  when 
some  fiowers  of  it  came  to  hand  from  Thos. 
Galloway,  asking  for  a  name.  This  plant,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  only  found  growing  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  has  somewhat  the 
habit  of  a  L:elia,  but  yet  it  differs  from  this 
genus,  inasmuch  as  I  could  find  but  four  pollen 
masses,  although  it  is  said  eight  are  to  be  found. 
The  plant  when  it  flowered  with  ure  at  Kingston 
used  to  make  erect  spikes  from  between  the 
leaves.  The  spikes,  about  1  foot  or  15  inches 
long,  bore  five  or  six  flowers,  each  measuring 
about  2  inches  across.  The  flowers  from  Mr. 
Galloway  are  larger,  being  nearly  .3  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright 
rosy  lilac,  the  petals  as  broad  again  as  the  sepals, 
the  lip  sessile  and  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes 
rolled  round  the  column,  the  anterior  lobe 
undulated,  the  front  portion  and  the  side  lo))SS 
of  a  bright  rosy  lilac,  the  throat  of  a  pale 
yellow,  the  veins  all  bearded  with  short  hairs. 
The  plant  has  somewhat  stout  pseudo-bulbs 
about  2  inches  long,  being  somewhat  com- 
pressed, and  bearing  a  pair  of  coriaceous  leaves 
which  are  from  3  inches  to  5  inches  in  length. 
It  grows  well  upon  a  good  sized  block  of  wood 
or  in  well-drained  earthenware  baskets  or  pans 
hung  from  the  roof.  During  the  growing 
season  the  plant  likes  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  during  the  resting  season  it  should 
be  removed  to  a  cooler  place  and  kept  fairly 
dry.  We  are  told  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
the  plant  is  subjected  to  a  severe  drought,  but 
I  found  the  above  was  the  best  systenr  of 
resting  it,  and  it  flowered  every  season.  It  was 
grown  in  the  East  India  house  and  exposed 
to  the  full  sun  during  the  whole  day. 

W.  Hugh  Gowkr. 


Pleione  Wallicliiana.— John  Jones  says : 
"  I  have  nearly  a  hundrei  flowers  of  this  plant 
open  and  opening  on  different  plants.  I  send  you 
a  few  blooms  as  a  sample."  These  are  superb  in 
calour  and  of  large  size,  which  shows  that  the 
plants  have  teen  grown  well  and  rested  properly. 
This  plant  is  found  at  great  elevations  in  Northern 
India,  and  grows  well  in  a  cool  house.  It  likes  a 
fair  amount  of  sun  during  the  growing  season. 
— W. 

Oncidium  lianceanum  {B.W.). — This  beauti- 
fully fragrant  species  comes  to  me  in  two  varieties. 
The  one  marked  No.  1  is  the  variety  known  as 
Lonvrexianum,  which  has  a  paler  lip  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower  not  so  rich  and  dark  as  in  the 
flower  marked  No.  2,  which  is  the  typical  form  of 
the  plant,  and  has  a  lip  of  the  richest  and  deepest 
purple.  "  B.  W."  tells  me  these  plants  are  grow- 
ing well  with  him  amongst  his  Marantas,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  shade  all  the  year  round. 
Those  who  find  the  species  difficult  to  grow  should 
bear  this  in  mind. — \V. 

Cyperorchis  Mastersi.— This  is  none  other 
than  the  beautiful  Cymbidium  Mastersi,  but  the 
name  given  is  that  under  which  it  is  known  at 
Kew,  the  genus  Cyperorchis  being  that  to  which 


authorities  have  now  removed  it.  C.  Mastersi  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  Orchids,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in  1811.  The  habit 
of  growth  is  elegant,  like  that  of  C.  eburneum  ia 
this  respect,  the  leaves  narrow,  arched  gracefully, 
and  varying  in  length  from  1  foot  to  2  feet.  The 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  appreciated  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  several  being  borne  on  the 
scape.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white.  The 
lip  also  is  white,  but  blotched  with  yellow  in  the 
centre. 

Leelia  Schilleriana. — A  gentleman  signing 
himself  "  Avalanche  "  sends  me  flowers  of  a  very 
fine  form  of  this  species  or  variety,  and  says  his 
friends  tell  him  that  it  is  L.  elegans,  but  he  has 
never  seen  such  a  fine  form,  and  he  asks  me  to 
give  him  the  right  name.  It  ii  a  very  fine  form 
of  the  variety  known  as  Laelia  Schilleriana,  and 
has,  I  think,  been  figured  under  the  name  of  L. 
Warneri.  It  is  well  worth  taking  great  care 
of.  It  is  not  so  much  like  L,  purpurata  as  L. 
WolstenholmiiE,  which  is,  I  think,  the  most  beauti- 
ful form  of  all  the  plants  that  are  put  down  as 
varieties  of  L.  elegans.  All  of  these  plants  require 
a  slightly  warmer  house  than  the  Cattlejas  and 
Laslias,  which  are  usually  grown  together. — W. 

Orcliids  at  Gunnersbury  Park. — The  Or- 
chid house  here  is  bright  with  colour,  varieties  of 
Cattleya  labiata  in  particular.  This  is  a  charming 
type,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  things  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  R.H.S.  recently.  The  plants  are  free, 
and  the  bold  flowers  display  considerable  variety 
in  colour,  the  lip  varying  from  pale  to  intense 
crimson.  Laslia  anceps  was  throwing  up  a  fine 
mass  of  spikes,  and  Masdevallias  of  many  kinds 
were  commencing  to  bloom.  Orchid  growing  near 
London,  however,  is  beset  with  difliculties,  and  the 
worst  enemy  is  fog,  which  plays  great  havoc 
with  not  only  expanded  flowers,  but  buds. 

Zygopetalum  Burkei  (S.  S.). — This  is  a  rare 
species,  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
from  Demerara.  It  was  known  for  a  long  time 
before  it  was  brought  home  in  a  living  state.  Tlie 
flowers  are  produced  on  an  erect  spike,  and 
measure  about  2  inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  equal,  having  a  ground  colour  of 
green,  margined  and  streaked  with  dull  brown;  lip 
and  column  white,  furnished  with  a  frill  at  the 
base,  and  streaked  with  crimson.  It  \i  a  very 
pretty  plant,  and  although  somewhat  small  in  its 
growth,  it,  like  the  larger  growing  kinds,  will  thrive 
well  with  a  mixed  lot  of  stove  plants.  My  friend 
says  the  specimen  from  which  the  flowers  sent 
were  taken  was  brought  home  from  Georgetown,  in 
British  Guiana,  by  himself  a  year  or  two  ago. — W. 

Cypripedinm  insigne   alb c -marginatum. 

—Flowers  of  this  plant  come  from  "  H.  S."  for  a 
name.  He  also  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  one  of  t^e 
montanum  varieties.  I  do  not  know  if  this  plmt  is 
cropping  up  amorgst  these  plants,  but  I  should 
imagine  it  to  be  very  likely,  and  I  have  seen  some 
varieties  very  near  to  it.  The  true  albomarginatum 
was  found  in  our  collections  before  anyone  had 
thought  of  the  montanum  forms.  The  flower  now 
before  me  is  of  ordinary  siz  >,  the  whole  having  a 
rich  yellow  hue,  saving  the  pouch,  which,  however, 
is  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  reddish  brown.  The 
upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  this  white  border  is  con- 
tinued down  the  sides  of  the  sepal  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  a  very  charming  flower  and  somewhat  rare. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  macropteron  {C.  Durtlen). — 
The  flower  sent  may  be  a  seedling  of  your 
own,  but  it  has  the  same  parents  as  the  kind 
named  above,  which  was  originally  obtained  by 
Mr.  Seden  at  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  between  C. 
Lowi  acd  C.  superbiens.  In  the  flower  sent  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  light  green  suffused  with  brown, 
ribbed  with  a  darker  green,  and  broadly  bordered 
with  white,  in  which  it  differs  somewhat  from  the 
original  form,  which  is  narrowly  bordered  with 
white ;  the  petals,  however,  appear  to  be  less 
brightly  coloured,  and  the  pouch  is  also  of  a  duller 
colour.  I  do  not  think  the  flower  sent  by  "  C.  D." 
is  such  a  good  one  as  I  have  seen  produced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch's  plants  in  several  collections,  but 
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he  may  take  it  for  granted  it  is  this  variety.  As 
it  gains  strength,  two  or  more  llowers  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  scape. — W. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.  —  S.  Butler 
sends  me  a  densely  flowered  .spike  of  this.  'I'his 
is  a  rather  curious  time  to  see  this  Orchid  blooming. 
It  is  a  small  free-growing  kind  of  great  beauty, 
(specially  when  seen  so  fine  as  this  is.  The  plant 
was  .sent  out  originally  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  and  it  soon 
became  common,  so  much  so  that  nurserymen  that 
had  secured  a  large  quantity  of  it  found  they  could 
scarcely  give  it  away.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  it  could  not  be  obtained,  and  at  the  present 
lime  it  is  again  highly  thought  of.  It  comes  from 
a  good  altitude,  and  thrives  well  in  as  low  a 
temperature  as  does  O.  Alexandra;,  or  even  cooler. 
—\V.  

SEORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Cypripedium  insigne  "Well3ianuin.-;-This 

is  a  iiKiffuilio'iit  variety  and  vory  distinct.  It  is  one 
of  tho  largest  forms  of  tbistiue  old  spocii-'s  now  known. 
I  noted  it  recently  in  the  Melbourne  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Gutzow  &  Co.,  of  Besley  Heath.— W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  xanthina.— E.  Jessop  sends  me  flowers  of 
t^iis  plant  under  llie  name  of  L.  graudis.  It  was  in- 
tr.  duced  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago.  and  is  a  very  desirable  species.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  fine  variety  as  that  tigured  in 
the  "  Orchid  Album,"  i.,  t.  2.3.— W. 

Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana. — A  very  large 
nnd  tine  variety  of  this  plant  was  flowering  in  the 
Messrs.  Gutzow  &  Co.'s  nursery  upon  a  recent  Wsit. 
The  lip  was  remarkably  dark,  and  stood  out  in  tine 
contrast  to  the  many  tine  forms  of  the  old  labiata 
which  were  flowering  cluse  to  it.— G. 

Lselia  autumnalls  Arnoldiana.— T.  Dickson 
sends  tliis  variety  for  autuTiiiialis  alba,  but  there  is  a 
stain  of  colour  on  the  lip  which  takes  away  from  the 
flower  the  character  of  alba.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
very  pretty  form,  and  does  well  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  does  the  typical  plant, — W.  II.  G. 

Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa. — T.  Dickson  sends 
for  my  opinion  a  remarkably  tine  coloured  and  large 
f)rm,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals  8  inches  across  ; 
these  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  brown  and  the  large  lip  is 
deep  maroon-purple,  shading  towards  the  front  t3  soft 
bright  rose  coloor,  white  at  the  e.'.treme  point.  It  is 
a  magnificent  variety. — \\ .  H.  G. 

Cattleya  speciosissima  Carrieri.— "  J.  S." 

sends  me  a  very  pretty  form  of  ihis  variety  of  the 
labiata  section,  having  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich  rose 
colour,  but  somewhat  narrow.  The  li|>  is  deep  rose 
in  the  side  lobes  where  rounded  over  the  column,  the 
front  lobe  rich  magenta-purple,  having  two  rich  yel- 
low eye-like  spots  near  the  throat. — W. 

Cattleya  labiati  Percivaliana. — G.  Hunter 
sends  me  a  very  tine  form  of  this  plant.  He  says  the 
plant  from  which  it  was  taken  is  now  carrying  fourteen 
more  equally  large  blooms.  The  flower  sent  is  cer- 
tainly very  fine,  measuring  5-V  inches  across,  with 
broad  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft  rosy  hue ;  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  has  the  edge  beautifully  serrated 
and  the  margin  soft  rose,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
other  surface  is  of  a  deep  velvety  crimson  ;  the  threat 
is  prettily  streaked  with  old  gold. — W.  H.  G. 


PLANTS  FROM  AMERICA. 
Last  spring  I  had  some  plants  from  America  — 
things  not  mentioned  in  English  catalogues.  I 
have  no  doubt  some  of  your  readers  have  done 
the  same.  It  would  be  interesting  if  they  would 
give  their  experience.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
give  mine. 

Dwarf  Ever  bloomin(j  Call.v.— Grew  well, 
but  has  not  bloomed. 

IPOM.EA  r-VNDURA  (Hardy  Moon  Flower).— 
Started  in  a  frame  well ;  turned  out  in  June  in  a 
rather  sheltered  corner,  after  which  it  scarcely 
moved. 

Gladiolus  Childsi.  — Had  three;  one  had 
blossoms  5  inches  across ;  another  was  a  poor 
thing ;  the  third  did  not  blossom.  I  grow  the 
finest  English  Gladioli. 

Hibiscus  CHRYSANTiius.-Showed  blossoms  out 
o£  doors  in  September.  After  being  taken  up  it 
bloomed  indoors  in  November. 


Hibiscus  (Chikls'  new  hybrids).— I  had  a  plant, 
which  dwindled  and  died.  Seedlings  which  I  raised 
grew  from  ■!  inches  to  (i  inches  in  about  five  months. 
Looked  unhealthy.  My  soil  is  a  first- rate  light 
loam.  This  Hibiscus  ought  to  be  a  fine  thing  if  it 
will  do  in  England.     It  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy. 

A.  A. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


BEGONIA  ERFORDIA. 

Tuis  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  Schniidti  and  B. 
semperflorens  Vernon.  The  growth  and  the 
graceful  habit  are  similar  to  those  of  tlje  former 
species,  while  the  colouring  of  the  leaves  re- 
sembles that  of  B.  semperflorens  Vernon.  The 
flowers,  of  a  lovely  rosy  carmine,  are  freely 
produced  in  loose  clusters  and  form  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  dark  f<iliage.  The  plants  attain  a 
height  of  about  12  inches  to  1.5  inches,  and  are 
literally  covered  with  flowers  during  the  whole 
season  without  suffering  in  the  least  from  cool 
and  damp  weather.  It  is  useful  for  the  flower 
garden  and  is  also  a  good  winter-blooming  va- 


Beijotiia  Erfordia. 

riety.  The  electro  and  the  description  of  the 
plant  were  kindly  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Haage 
and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt. 


Azalea  linearifolia. — This  is  a  very  distinci 
winter-flowering  Azalea,  and  seldom  seen  outside 
botanic  collections,  as  at  Kew,  where  several  fine 
plants  are  in  the  temperate  house.  It  first 
flowered  in  England  with  Messrs.  Standish  at 
Ascot,  and  is  a  Japanese  species,  introduced  about 
the  year  18li7.  It  is  remarkably  distinct,  quite 
unlike  the  Indian  Azaleas,  the  leaves  linear 
and  usually  about  4  inches  in  length.  The  flowers 
are  starry  in  expression,  the  sepals  narrow,  and 
the  colour  is  soft  rosy  lilac,  whilst  the  stamens 
are  long,  with  the  filaments  rose  colour.  It  is 
scarcely  a  species  to  grow  largely,  but  is  worth  a 
place  in  all  good  collections  for  its  delicate  colour 
and  freedom. 

Double  Poinsettia  (P.  pulcherrima  plenis- 
sima). — This  variety,  which  has  in  addition  to  the 
whorl  of  bracts  round  the  terminal  cluster  of 
flowers  a  separate  whorl  of  smaller  bracts  round 
each  individual  flower,  is  most  effective,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  lasting  on  later  in  the  season 
than  the  ordinary  form.  It  is,  however,  rather  a 
delicate  subject,  and  to  bring  the  heads  of  bracts 
to  perfection,  it  requires  careful  attention.  Early 
in  the  season  the  plants  will  grow  nearly  as  well 
as  those  of  the  old  form,  but  later  on  when  they 
begin  to  show  the  coloured  bracts  they  require 
more  care.     Careful  attention  to  wa'ering  is  one 


essential,  and  a  regular  temperature  is  another  im- 
portant point.  If  not  carefully  treated,  the 
flowers  are  apt  to  fall  olT  while  they  are  develop- 
ing the  bracts.  A  low  temperature  is  almost  sure  to 
bring  about  the  loss  of  flowers.— F.  H. 

The  white  Poinsettia  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Tbi.s  does  not  usually  carry  quite  such  large 
beads  ;is  the  scarlet  variety,  but  it  forms  a  good 
ccntrast.  Like  the  double  form,  it  requires  some 
care  to  grow  it  well.  The  stock  plants  should  be 
started  earlier  in  the  spring  than  is  recommended 
for  the  ordinary  form.  Strong  cuttings  being  most 
desirable,  the  old  plants  should  be  potted  in  some 
good  open  compost,  and  grown  on  until  they  have 
gained  some  strength  before  the  first  cuttings  are 
taken.  The  cuttings  made  from  the  long  shoots 
must  be  cut  off  rjuite  close  below  a  joint,  otherwise 
they  will  not  callus  properly.  If  the  first  cuttings 
do  not  succeed,  the  later  ones  will  be  all  the 
stronger  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  a  good 
start.— F.  H. 

Tree  Carnations.— In  my  note.s  on  these  I 
omitted  to  mention  the  new  pink  variety  Mrs.  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild.  This  appears  to  be  a  really 
good  thing,  the  flowers  being  larger  and  a  little 
deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  Miss  Joliffe.  Mile. 
Thertse  Franco  is  another  good  pink  variety  of 
which  I  lately  saw  a  nice  batch  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery.  This  has  been  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell  is  another  variety  worthy  of  mention.  1 
have  not  seen  this  growing,  but,  judging  from  ctt 
blooms,  it  is  a  fine  winter  flowering  variety.— F.  H. 


THE  GIANT  ARA.D. 

(amorphophallus    titanum.) 

A  oooD  deal  of  interest  was  excited  a  year  or 
two  ago  when  this  plant  developed  its  evil- 
smelling  .spathe  for  the  first  time  at  Kew.  As  a 
tine-foliaged  plant  of  large  proportions  and  of 
some  elegance  of  habit  it  will  always  be  wel- 
come wherever  there  is  hothouse  space  for  its 
development,  but  after  the  Kew  experience 
perhaps  the  less  often  it  flowers  the  better,  see- 
ing that  the  plant  is  almost  unapproachable  at 
that  period  of  its  existence.  Another  very  interest- 
ing giant  Arad  is  the  Dracontiuni  (Godwinia) 
gigas,  a  native  of  Nicaragua,  this  being  in  all 
probability  the  (jliaut  Arum  of  South  America, 
just  as  is  the  Amorphophallus  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  last  named  plant  was  dis- 
covered in  Sumatra,  and  I  recently  came 
across  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  plant  as 
it  exists  in  its  native  forests  in  Carl  Bock's 
work  on  the  "  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo " 
(pp.  189-190)  that  may  he  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  grown  or  heard  of  this  vegetable 
prodigy.  The  explorer  Bock  thus  writes  of 
it:— ° 

In  the  damp  andshaded  places  in  the  forest,  where 
the  sun's  rays  never  penetrated,  the  giant  flower, 
Amorphophallus  Tilanum,  which  Dr.  Beccari  had 
found  at  Ajer  Mantjoer,  grew  in  fair  abundance. 
The  natives  here  c died  it  sikaribut,  while  at  Ajer 
Mantjoer  it  was  known  as  grubuc.  The  first  speci- 
men i  saw  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  native,  who 
carefully  dug  it  up  ;  it  was  a  young  plant,  the  bulb 
measuring  11  inches  in  diameter.  The  next  was 
a  mature  specimen,  but  almost  dead,  with  a 
straight  stem  5  feet  10  inches  high,  and  measuring 
Si  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  a  fruit  re- 
sembling the  ear  or  head  of  Maize,  2.")  inches  long 
and  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering 
somewhat  towards  the  top ;  the  stem  wa.s  1  foot  in 
the  ground,  and  the  bulb  measured  10  inches  in 
diameter.  Since  then  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
plant  in  different  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Su- 
matra, bnt  the  flower  and  fruit  are  rare.  Of  the 
former  I  have  seen  only  three,  and  of  the  latter 
only  five  specimens.  It  quite  puts  the  great  Ratlles'a 
in  the  shade.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  5  feet  to 
(i  feet,  when  it  throws  out  three  large  leaves,  which 
may  almost    le    called  Iratches  from  their   sije 
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and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  covered  with 
small  subsidiary  offshoots,  which  may  be  called 
leaves.  The  stem,  which  is  cellular  and  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  of  a  beautiful  bright 
green  colour,  mottled  with  spots  of  yellowish 
white.  Its  growth  is  remarkably  rapid.  I  have 
watched  the  young  plant,  and  found  it  grow  no 
less  than  1  foot  in  two  days,  so  that  it  attains  its 
maximum  height  in  about  twelve  days,  when  it 
stops  growing,  and  the  leaves  or  "  branches "  are 
formed.  The  flower,  which  always  appears  before 
the  leaves,  grows  close  to  the  ground,  seldom  more 
than  1  foot  from  the  surface.  It  consists  of  a 
single  petal,  very  thick  and  leathery,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  red  Cabbage.  The  three  flowers  that 
I  have  seen  all  differed  in  form.  The  fruit  is  a 
solit.iry  oblong  head,  covered  when  ripe  with  rows 
of  brilliant  red  berries  to  the  number  of  from  420  to 
■110.  The  bulb  sometimes  attains  enormous  di- 
mensions. At  Ajer  Mantjoer  I  have  seen  some 
gifarantic  specimens,  one  of  them  so  large  that  it 
took  five  men  to  carry  it  from  the  forest  to  my  hut. 

After  reading  Bock's  account,  the  idea  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  species  may  natu- 
rally (lie  soon  after  flowering  and  seeding,  so 
great  is  the  strain  on  the  stored-up  resources 
of  the  tuber.  The  allied  A.  Eevierii,  from 
Cochin  China,  has  twice  died  after  flowering 
here,  but  as  it  produces  small  tubers  or 
vegetative  oflsets  freely,  this  does  not  so  much 
matter. 

The  blossoming  of  this  giant  Arad  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  several,  even  if  not  many,  years 
of  starch  accumulation,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Sago  and  some  other  Palms,  and  with 
Agaves,  Bananas,  and  plants  of  similar 
character.  I  believe  the  Kew  plant  of  Amor- 
phophallus  Titanum  died  soon  after  it  flowered, 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  an  additional  fact 
suggestive  of  i',s  tubers  flowering  but  once  in 
the  course  of  their  existence.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  tubers  of  Dracontium 
and  other  large  Aroids  behave  in  a  similar  way. 
F.  W.  B. 

Cordyline  ind.visa  vera.— Purchasers  of  this 
should  be  careful,  aa  some  do  not  recognise  the 
identity  and  distinctness  of  this  plant,  and  send 
out  C.  australis  under  the  name  of  C.  indivi-a,  an 
experience  that  has  recently  happened  to  myself. — 
F.  W.  B. 

Bondeletia  speciosa  major. — This  is  a  good 
old  subject  not  often  seen,  yet  well  worth  more 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it.  Where 
flowers  are  required  for  cutting,  a  specimen  of  this 
Rondeletia  trained  up  the  back  wall  of  a  stove,  if 
nit  too  shaded,  or  In  some  similar  position,  may  be 
relied  upon  to  yield  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
bloom  nearly  throughout  the  year,  and  the  neat 
little  clusters  of  flowers  are  by  many  admired  for 
button-holes  and  similar  purposes.  Besides  this, 
good  flowering  examples  grown  in  bush  form  are 
very  pretty  when  in  full  bloom,  and  they  retain  their 
beauty  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy 
culture,  for  cuttings  strike  root  without  difficulty, 
and  if  the  plants  are  stopped  freely  while  young 
neat  little  specimens  can  be  obtained.  Red  spider 
must  be  guarded  against  and  a  free  use  of  the 
syringe  will  keep  it  down. — T. 

Phoenix  rupicola.— There  are  few  Palms 
more  adapted  for  house  decoration  or  for 
cultivating  under  cool  conditions  than  Phfenix 
rjpicola.  I  have  a  very  handsome  pair,  besides 
several  smaller  plants,  which  have  been  used  for 
house  decoration  off  and  on  for  the  past  six  or 
ssven  years,  and  they  are  now  without  blemish, 
b3ing  in  fact  perfect.  They  are  placed  in  the 
house  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  removed 
a  »ain  to  the  conservatory  for  a  like  period. — A.  Y. 

Varieties  of  Salvia  splendens.— The  typical 
S  ilvia  splendens  has  been  long  a  popular  favourite, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  a  dwarfer  variety  has 
made  its  way  into  cultivation.  Several  notes  on 
this  form  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  Thk 


be  indeed  diflicult  to  say  too  much  in  its  favour. 
Regarding  these  dwarfer  Salvias,  it  would,  however, 
be  especially  interesting  to  know  if  there  is  any 
0  i  fi'erenoe  between  the  varieties  compacta,  Bruanti, 
and  La  President,  for  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
without  growing  them  all  under  similar  conditions 
they  are  very  much  alike,  if  not  actually  identical. 
In  addition  to  the  typical  form  and  its  compact 
variety  there  is  yet  another — M.  Issanchou — in 
which  the  blossoms  are  striped  with  white  and 
red.— H.  P. 

Fuchsia  microphylle.  —  This  tiny-flowered 
Fuchsia  will  in  a  warm  greenhouse  bloom  well  on 
into  the  winter,  and,  treated  as  the  ordicary  garden 
varieties,  it  is  just  as  free-flowering  as  they  are  in 
the  summer.  A  neat  little  bush  about  18  inches 
high  when  laden  with  its  pretty  blossoms  is  very 
attractive,  particularly  so  from  its  being  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  Fuchsias  in  general  cultivation. 
There  is  a  second  species  of  this  class,  viz.,  thymiu- 
folia,  which  is,  however,  a  taller  grower  than  the 
preceding,  though  the  flowers  are  of  much  the 
same  size.  F.  thymasfolia  mny  be  employed  for 
furnishing  a  column  in  the  greenhouse  if  planted 
out,  but  F.  microphylla  is  e.«sentially  a  plant  for 
pot  cultuie.  Both  these  small-flowered  species  are 
natives  of  Mexico,  from  whence  they  were  intro- 
duced more  than  sixty  years  ago. — H.  P. 


ally  harden  them  oS,  and  they  will  last  for  months. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  J. 
Wills  once  while  speaking  of  their  value  told  me 
that  he  had  had  some  in  a  window  box  which  had 
kept  in  good  condition  throughout  the  summer,  and 
at  the  end  of  August  they  were  still  looking  well. 
The  sorts  were  Disraeli,  an  old  favourite,  and  Andre- 
anus,  referred  to  by  "  Grower."  F.  H. 


CROTONS. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  "  Grower "  in  regard  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  three  Crotons  he  names  (Gar- 
den, p.  4.S4),  yet  I  should  hardly  give  thtse  first 
honours,  for  there  are  others  which  colour  equally 
well  and  are  of  a  much  better  habit  of  growth. 
Taking  Baroness  J.  de  Rothschild,  it  is  rarely  one 
meets  with  this  in  a  young  state,  except  in  long 
leggy  plants,  though  the  colouring  is  always  ex- 
eedingly  biight.  For  grouping,  the  tall  plants 
may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage.  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  above  I  grow  Emperor  Alexander  III., 
which  has  larger  leaves  and  makes  a  better  fur- 
nished plant,  while  the  colouring  is  even  brighter. 
Single-stemmed  plants  may  be  used  as  table 
plants,  and  when  they  get  too  tall  they  are  effec- 
tive, especially  for  fire-place  groups,  or  the  tops 
may  be  taken  off  anl  rooted  again.  Mortfon- 
tainensis  is  another  highly  coloured  and  very  use- 
ful variety.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  may  be  relied 
on  to  keep  its  colour.  Many  of  the  Crotons  are 
very  sportive,  but  this  is  quite  an  exception.  Of 
all  the  Crotons  C.  Newmanni  has  the  most  red  in 
the  variegation.  It  is,  however,  a  bad  grower  and 
is  apt  to  lose  its  leaves,  but  when  well  grown  it  is 
exceedingly  brilliant,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
leaves  being  suffused  with  a  bri^.;ht  glowing  red. 
Musaicus  is  another  highly  coloured  variety,  which 
may  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  constancy. 
The  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  but  rather  short,  un- 
dulated on  the  margin,  beautifully  veined  and 
mottled  with  deep  yellow,  which  changes  to  a 
bright  rosy  red.  I  pre''er  this  to  the  old  favourite 
undulatus,  thojgh  when  the  latter  is  well  col- 
oured it  is  very  attractive,  but  it  is  very  much 
inclined  to  run  out. 

Those  referred  to  above  are  more  suitable  for 
grouping.  For  table  decoration  those  with  the 
long  narrow  leaves  are  most  appreciated.  Of  these 
Countess  is  one  of  the  most  desirable.  It  has  long 
drooping  leaves,  pale  green,  veined  and  spotted 
with  yellow,  which  colour  it  retains.  Of  those 
which  change  to  red  there  are  none  to  surpass  the 
old  majesticum,  which,  when  propagated  from 
well-coloured  top.«,  makes  a  very  handsome  plant. 
C.  Warreni  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  but,  as 
"Grower"  states,  it  is  only  when  grown  with 
single  stem  that  it  is  seen  at  its  best.  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  finer  condition  than  when  it  was  exhi 
bited  in  the  spring  of  1880,  on  which  occasion  a 
firot-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  Crotons  for 
decoration,  I  think  few  estimate  them  at  their 
proper  value.  Plants  taken  from  the  stove,  espe- 
cially while  making  growth,  last  but  a  short  time  ; 


Aphelandra  nitens. — All  the  Aphelandras 
are  very  pretty  flowering  plants,  whose  bright 
coloured  blossoms  are  borne  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  at  no  time  are  they  more  valuable 
than  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  A 
very  distinct  species  is  A.  nitens,  a  sturdy-growing 
form,  with  stout,  leathery,  ovate  leaves,  deep 
glossy  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  purplish 
underneath.  The  large  showy  blossoms,  of  a 
glowing  vermilion-scarlet  colour,  are  borne  in  ter- 
minal spikes,  as  in  most  of  the  others.  Besides 
this,  especial  mention  may  be  made  of  A.  auran- 
tiaca  and  its  variety  Roezli,  A.  fascinator,  A.  Leo- 
pold! with  yellow  blossoms,  A.  cristata,  and  A. 
Chamissoniana,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  distinct 
shade  of  chrome  yellow.  Both  in  this  last  and 
A.  Leopoldi  the  showiest  part  of  the  inflores- 
cence is  the  large  bracts  which  subtend  the  blos- 
soms, and  in  some  cases  nearly  hide  them,  for  these 
bracts  are  coloured  very  much  as  the  blossoms 
themselves.  From  a  foliage  point  of  view  alone 
most  of  the  Aphelandras  have  much  to  commend 
them,  for  in  Roezli  the  dark  green  leaves  are 
shaded  with  a  peculiar  silver  hue,  A.  fascinator 
has  the  foliage  banded  with  white,  the  large  leaves 
of  A.  Leopoldi  have  the  course  of  the  principal 
veins  marked  with  a  broad  band  of  white,  and  in 
A.  Chamissoniana,  or  punctata,  as  it  is  at  times 
caller),  the  narrow,  deep  green  leaves  are  banded 
and  freckled  with  silver.  All  the  Aphelandras  are 
of  easy  culture,  and  they  can  be  readily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings,  or  in  some  cases  seeds.  Old 
plants  are  apt  to  run  up  tall  and  naked;  therefore 
a  succession  of  your.g  ones  should  be  kept  up,  and 
Miev  can  then  be  grouped  together  as  required. — 
II.  P. 

Carnations  at  Gunnersbury  Park. — The 
Carnation  is  largely  grown  for  winter  flowering  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  and  one  house  is  wholly  filled 
with  the  variety  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
which,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  is  a  cross 
between  Miss  Jolifie  and  the  old  crimson  Clove. 
The  flowers  show  the  parentage ;  they  open  of  quite 
a  salmon-rose,  but  chiefly  more  of  a  clear  rose 
shade,  and  both  colours  are  pleasing,  whilst  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  split.  This  houseful  of  them  has 
provided  bloom  for  several  weeks  past,  and  is  still 
gay.  As  regards  habit,  it  is  compact,  free,  and 
vigorous.  Three  other  good  kinds  made  note  of 
were  Lizzie  McGowan,  pure  white;  Irma,  brilliant 
rose;  and  Mrs.  A.  Hemsley,  of  a  fine  deep  crim- 
son colour,  not  unlike  the  old  Clove  in  this  respect. 
We  wish,  however,  the  winter-flowering  Carnations 
were  more  fragrant.  Some  have  positively  no 
scent  at  all,  but  by  getting  crosses  with  the  old 
Clove  this  great  failing  may  be  remedied. 


SEED  POTATOES. 
It  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  settled 
axioms  of  Potato  culture  that  as  seed,  whole 
tubers  are  a  long  way  superior  to  those  which 
have  cut  surfaces,  and  that  in  no  case  should  cut 
sets  be  used,  except  on  an  emergency,  when 
only  large  tubers  can  be  obtained  for  planting. 
Generally  it  is  found  that  gardeners  who  save 
their  own  seed  do  select  early  and  when  most 
convenient  not  by  any  means  the  largest,  but 
good  medium-sized  tubers,  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  greatest  number  of   sound  healthy  plants 

^^ ^     ^^ ^ ^   and  the  least  possible  waste.     Good  seed  houses 

Garden,  and  it  is  such  a  good  plant  that  it  would    but  take  plants  with  matured  growths  and  gradu-  '  do  the  same,  and  so  far  as  possible  make  their 
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Betil   selections    accordingly.     Market    growers 
and   farmers   take   less    i)iins  ;    indeed,    their 
methods  in  relation  to  seed  storing  for  the  winter, 
usually  in  clamps  or  pits,  allowing  the  tubers  to 
make   more   than  one   premature  growth,  and 
later  because  the  sets  are  often  large,  cutting 
them  into  three  or  four  pieces,  are  still  as  crude 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.     It  is  very  hard 
indeed  to  make  much  impression  on   that  par- 
ticular lield  class  of  grower.s.    They  are  so  much 
outside  the  influence  of  the  horticultural  press, 
and  therefore  have  less  appreciation  of  better 
methods.     One  of  the  great  faults  of  our  exist- 
ing stocks  of  Potatoes  is  that  tbey  produce  too 
liirge  tubers.     The  cjmmon  desire,  <>f  course,  is 
to  till  the  bushel  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
bigger  the  tubers  the  sooner  is  that  end  ob- 
tained ;  but  large  tubers  have  inferior  merit  as 
food  and  they  are  a  great  trouble  and  a  nuisance 
as  seed.     Could  we  clear  out  the  bulk  of  our 
present   too    large-tubered   stocks    and  replace 
them  with  a  section  that  gave  not  less  weight  in 
a  greater  quantity  of  tubers  of  more  even  and 
useful  table  size,  the  gain  would  be  great.    Very 
often   some  sorts  give   few   or   none    of    what 
may  be  called   useful  and   fitting  seed  tubers, 
and  large  ones,  perforce,  have  to  be  employed. 
It  is  in  such  a  case  really  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  grow  ex- 
pressly for  seed   a  moderate  breadth  of  the  va- 
riety in  poorish  soil,  as  in  that  case  a  rounder, 
harder,  and  more  useful  class  of  tuber  would 
result.     It  dees  seem  possible  that  what  is  so 
desired  may  some  day  be  secured,  but,  all  the 
same,    the   attention   of     raisers   may   well   be 
directed  to  this  need,   especially  as    it    opens 
up    a  wide    range  in  which   new    varieties    of 
Potatoes  may  be  utilised.     It  is  true  that  now 
our  preseiit  stocks  may  be  very  much  modified 
it  wo  would  be  content  to  grow  them  under  less 
gro.ss  conditions.     We  give  the  crops  too  much 
of  nitrogenous  manures,  which  generates  gross 
haulm  and  huge  watery  tubers.     Were  poorer 
soil  utilised,  and  only  phosphates  and  potash  as 
manures,  the  result  would   be  apparent  in  the 
direction  of  securing  more  starchy  tubers  and  of 
more  equable  size.     In  relation  to  the  proper 
siz3  of  I'otato  sets,  I  was  a  good  deal  interested 
in  reading  the  other  day  a  protest  against  the 
ailvice  or  practice  to  limit  the  stems  or  shoots  of 
seed  Potatoes  to  one  only,  on  the  ground  that 
it  restricted  the  root  produce,  as  several  stems 
must  be  so  jnuch  more  productive.     That  was 
not  the  assumptifm  of  a  practical  man,  because 
experience  has  over  and  over  again  shown  that 
single  or,    at  the  most,    twin-stemmed  Potato 
plants  produce  a  far    more  even  and  heavier 
crop   than    do    plants    having    several    stems. 
Ample  room,  light,  and  air  for  the  tops  are  as 
essential    for    tuber-development    as   are    any 
other  requirements,  and  these  advantages  are 
far  more  fully    secured    when   the   stems    are 
nearly   or   (luite   single    than    when    crowded. 
To     secure     this     desideratum     there     is     no 
better  method  than  selecting  moderately  sized 
tubers     for     seed     at     the    time    of     digging, 
putting    them     away    into     open     airy     sheds 
or  outhouses  to  harden,  being  laid  out  thinly, 
and    then    for    the    winter    keeping    in    cool, 
equable,  though  frost-proof   sheds,  either  laid 
out  on  shelves  or  in  shallow  boxes.     There  is 
no    possible    method    of   keeping    seed   tubers 
superior  to  this.     So  long  as  the  place   is  dry, 
cool,  and  airy,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  tubers 
of  the  earliest  varieties  do  make  growth.     At 
the  most  in  such  case  it  will  be  limited  to  the 
strongest   crown,  bud,  or  eye,  and  so  long  as 
the  tubers   are   dry,    that   shoot,    if    in  ample 
light    and  air,  will  not  push   beyond    an    inch 
or    so    even     it     it     lies    there     for     months. 
The    one     shoot     thus    exhausting    the     setd 


tuber's  store  of  nutriment  leaves  little  for 
the  starting  of  other  eyes,  so  that  disbudding 
is  seldom  needed.  It  is  when  larger  tubers  arc 
employed,  each  eye  or  bud  having  its  own  reser- 
voir of  nutriment,  that  several  shoots  are  deve- 
loped and  disbudding  is  needful.  I  have  long 
entertained  the  belief,  and  it  is  really  a  question 
in  plant  or  tuber  physiology,  that  anyone  bud 
can  exhaust  only  the  special  reservoir  of  sap  that 
is  associated  with  it.  Hence  we  find  that  a 
comparatively  small,  sound,  well-matured  set 
will  throw  as  stout  a  shoot  as  will  a  tuber  of 
three  tim?8  the  dimensions.  That  fact  serves  to 
show  how  wasteful  is  the  practice  of  planting 
large  tubers.  There  is  an  impression  that  large 
tubers  are  needful  for  seed  when  it  is  desired 
to  keep  a  strain  or  stock  of  Potatoes  up  to  the 
standard  of  merit.  That  is  not  so.  If  the 
smaller  sets  be  selected  from  a  good  stock  there 
will  be  no  deterioration,  but  sets  from  inferior 
roots  should  always  be  I'ejected.  A.  D. 


Colewort.— Colewort,  or  Collet,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
distinguishing  name  for  a  small  Cabbage,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  green  Colewort  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  winter  greens.  In  Scotland, 
Colewort  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  Kale. 
How  the  Colewort  originated  is  not  stated,  but 
the  common  name  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  dis- 
tinguishing a  class  of  Cabbages  eaten  before  the 
heads  are  full  and  close.  Judging  from  the  extent 
to  which  some  London  market  gardeners  are 
planting  the  green  Colewort,  it  may  be  taken  as 
representing  a  remunerative  crop.  Land  that 
bore  Scarlet  Kunners,  Lettuces,  Cauliflower  and 
other  crops  has  recently  been  ploughed  and 
manured,  and  plants  of  good  size  put  out  by  the 
thousand.  Plants  put  out  in  .luly  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  still  for  a  lime  owing  to  the  drought, 
but  as  soon  as  rain  came  they  started  into  growth, 
are  now  heading  in  rapidly,  and  will  soon  be 
in  the  market— at  least  when  the  sale  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  begins  to  slacken.  Coleworts  furnish 
what  is  known  as  bunched  greens,  and  as  the 
plants  are  pulled  when  the  heads  are  young  and 
tender  and  not  cut,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
Cabbages,  they  are  tied  up  in  bunches  by  the 
stalks,  i-ix  or  so  forming  a  bunch,  a  custom  which 
gives  rise  to  the  term  bunched  greens.  A  good 
stock  being  of  a  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of 
growth,  the  plants  are  put  out  so  closely,  that  they 
touch  each  other  when  fit  to  pull,  and  thus  an  acre 
of  ground  will  hold  a  large  number  of  plants. 
Those  who  grow  Coleworts  largely  make  two 
sowings  ;  ore  in  April  or  May,  or  earlier,  and 
another  in  July  and  August.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage in  sowing  too  early,  as  the  value  of  the 
Colewort  is  when  winter  greens  are  scarce.  The 
Colewort  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable,  and  stands 
the  severe  weather  as  well  as  any  crop  of  winter 
greens.  What  is  known  as  the  Rosette  Colewort 
is  a  selection  from  the  ordinary  green,  and  pro- 
duces its  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.  It  was 
put  into  commerce  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago.  Some  market 
gardeners  prefer  it  to  the  old  type ;  others  the 
latter.  But  the  common  Colewort  will  frequently 
take  on  the  rosette  form,  and  the  rosette  will 
revert  to  the  older  type.  When  young  and  tender 
the  Colewort  is  greatly  esteemed.— K.  D. 
Improved  Bound-leaved  Batavian  Endive. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  made  of  late 

years  in  the  varieties  of  Endive  as  regards  hardiness 
and  flavour.  From  close  observation  the  above  va- 
riety is  the  best.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  ordi- 
nary kind  known  as  broad-leaved,  but  is  more  com- 
pact in  habit  with  less  stalk  and  more  leafage,  and 
is  not  bitter,  like  the  older  variety,  possessing  a 
flavour  more  like  Cabbage  Lettuce.  Of  course 
with  Knilive  hardiness  is  important,  and  this  is  far 
superior  to  the  curled  varieties  on  that  account,  as 
it  stands  severe  cold  if  planted  on  a  sloping  warrn 
border  and  protected  during  severe  weather.  This 
variety  will  give  a  late  supply,  and  if  a  frame  can 
be  spared  and  the  plants  lifted  with  a  ball  there 


will  be  no  lack  of  Endive  through  the  winter 
months.  For  the  winter  supply,  sowing  the  second 
or  third  week  in  August  is  quite  early  enough  if  a 
good  position  can  be  afforded  the  plants  after- 
wards. Thin  sowing  is  important,  as  crowded 
plants  are  more  tender  and  rarely  survive  the  first 
frost.     Sturdy  plants  are  wanted  for  late  planting. 

— G.  WVTIIES. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes —The  crop  of  Jeru- 
salem Artichokes  promises  to  be  very  large.  The 
first  root  I  tiffed  this  year  had  a  very  large  and 
almost  solid  lump  of  tubers,  which  were  quite  diffi- 
cult to  separate,  so  tightly  were  they  packed  to- 
gether. Big  and  small  they  numbered  fifty-seven  ; 
they  almost  filled  a  peck  measure  when  picked  and 
free  from  dirt  and  weighed  Id^  lbs.  The  tubers 
are  very  clean  and  free  from  coarse  roots.  The  past 
summer  has  suited  the  plants  admirably,  for  nearly 
every  head  has  flowered,  and  .several  of  them  have 
opened  from  three  to  five  flowers  each.  I  grow 
these  Artichokes  in  fairly  deep,  but  poor  soil,  and 
use  nothing  in  the  way  of  manure  but  some  light 
hotbed  stuff— mostly  decayed  leaves.  A  bit  of 
ground  sloping  sharply  to  the  north  is  devoted  to 
their  growth,  and  they  give  heavy  crops  from  the 
same  plot  year  after  year.— J.  C.  Tallahk. 

Storing  seed  Potatoes.  —  The  practice 
adopted  by  many  Potato  growers  of  allowing  the 
seed  and  refuse  to  remain  in  bags  or  heaps  until 
the  wet  weather  sets  in  and  time  can  be  spared  to 
sort  them  over  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
as  during  the  interval  heating  often  occurs,  fol- 
lowed by  premature  sprouting  and  a  loss  of  vitality. 
If  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  matter,  crops 
would  make  a  better  stand  against  the  inroads  of 
disease  should  a  dull  and  humid  summer  ensue  — 
J.  Ckawford. 


SOWING  EARLY  PEAS  IN  AUTUMN. 
Thk  sowing  of  early  Peas  in  the  open  ground  is 
attended   with   so   many  risks    that    fewer  are 
sown  than  formerly,  when  glass  was  less  plenti- 
ful and  one  had  to  rely  upon   early  or  autumn- 
sown  Peas  for  the  first  supply  ;  but  even  with 
sowing  under  glass  there  are  failures.     These 
mostly  occur  through  excess  of  heat,  want  of 
light  and  air  and  from  the  roots  being  crippled 
in  their  early  stages.     With  proper  attention 
(not  forcing)  there  will  be  a  good  return  and 
the   produce   earlier   than  when  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  open  in  November.     Sowing  should 
not  be  deferred  after  the  first  or  second  week  in 
Decs  mbtr.     To  get  the  best  results,  time  and  as 
little  heat  as  possible  are   necessary.     I  prefer 
l.irger  pots  than  are  often  employed,  not  less 
than  41-inch  pots.    This  was  referred  to  last  year 
in  The  Gakhen,  and  I  am  pleaded  to  see  other 
cultivators  consider  it  good  practice.     I  do  not 
attach  so  much  importance  t'l  variety  as  some 
persons,  as  it  all  depends   when  the  Peas  are 
required  and  it  a  succession  is  wanted.     It  the 
latter,  I  advise  two  kinds— an  early  and  what  is 
termed   a   midseason    or  general  crop  variety, 
which  will  form  a  succession  and  give  a  larger 
crop  than  the  earlier  kinds.     I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  small  white  round  Peas,  the  pods  of 
which  come  so  very  small  that  they  do  not  pay 
for   room   occupied.     I    would    advise  a  green 
wrinkled  Pea  with  some  marrow   blood  in  it. 
For  outside  sowing  the  small  type  without  any 
of  the  marrow  strain  is  hardier,  but  for  sowing 
as  advi-sed  in  this  note,  with   shelter  provided 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  there  is  less  need  of 
such    Peas.     For    the    past    two    years  I  have 
sown  a  large  variety  (the  Duke  of  Albany)  at 
this  date,  and  it  is  only  a  few  days  later  than 
the   smaller   kinds.     By  sowing  a    large   kind 
there  is  a  greater  yield  and  the  Peas  look  better 
on  the  table.     Large  Peas  may  be  objected  to 
on  account  of  height,  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  Peas  raised  in  pots,  as  they  are  dwarfed   by 
the    process,    and  if    they  are    too    tall  they 
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can  be  topped.  Duke  of  Albany  with  me  last  April 
when  in  full  bloom  was  not  more  than  2  feet  high, 
and  planted  much  the  same  as  the  dwarf er 
kinds  3  feet  apart  on  a  south  border  in  front  of 
some  fruit  houses.  Our  earliest  or  small  kind  was 
Chelsea  Gem,  an  excellent  kind,  larger  and 
superior  to  American  Wonder.  I  also  like 
William  I.,  but  Chelsea  Gem  is  a  few  days 
in  advance  and  much  dwarfer,  allowing  a  row 
of  early  Lettuce  between  the  rows.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  I  like  4^-inch  pots  for  the  small 
kinds,  and  even  larger  or  C-incli  for  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  using  good  yellow  loam  with  some 
spent  Mushroom  manure  and  free  drainage.  I 
so  w  thinly  and  not  deep,  having  made  the  soil  firm 
to  encourage  sturdy  root-action.  Little  water 
will  be  required  if  the  soil  is  moist  till  the 
seeds  germinate.  I  stand  the  pots  in  cold 
frames,  placing  the  pots  near  the  glass  as  the 
Peas  come  through  the  soil,  and  covering  at  night. 
To  retain  moistureand  induce  early  germination, 
a  covering  of  cocoa  fibre  over  the  pots  after 
sowing  is  beneficial.  Peas  sown  in  this  way 
have  many  advantages  over  those  raised  in 
heat.  They  are  much  dwarfer,  they  do  not 
suffer  when  planted  out,  as  they  are  sturdy 
and  soon  come  into  bloom.  The  larger  pot 
allows  of  more  roots,  which,  if  slightly  opened 
out  when  planting  after  removing  the  drainage, 
soon  take  to  the  new  soil.  Having  been 
thoroughly  hardened  by  the  removal  of  the 
lights  when  in  the  frames,  they  may  be  planted 
early  in  March  williout  any  fear  of  collapse. 
Peas  raised  in  this  way  give  little  trouble, 
and  come  in  most  acceptable  weeks  in  advance 
of  those  sown  in  the  open  in  February. 

G.  Wythes. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  CELERY. 
It  would  be  both  instructive  and  interesting  if 
cultivators  would  give  their  experience  as  to 
what  extent  protection  to  Celery  is  needed,  or 
if  at  all.  According  to  my  experience  'the 
decay  of  Celery  is  more  often  than  not  due  to 
other  sources  than  frost.  During  a  severe  or 
prolonged  frost  a  little  protection  is  of  great 
assistance,  but  the  continual  covering  and  un- 
covering of  the  rows  which  some  people  subject 
their  Celery  to  cannot  but  be  positively  in- 
jurious. It  is  very  annoying  after  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  have  good  Celery  to  iind  that  at 
midwinter  the  greater  part  has  decayed.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  form  of  earthing  which  is 
adopted  has  much  to  do  with  early  decay.  By 
earthing  too  early,  the  blanching  is  done  much 
too  soon  ;  consequently  after  a  time  decay  com- 
mences, let  protection  from  frost  be  ever  so 
efficient.  I  have  noticed  in  Celery  that  is  over- 
protected  that  fermentation  sets  in  through 
want  of  air  and  close  confinement.  Celery, 
however,  to  keep  well  must  be  well  moulded  up! 
A  careful  workman  will'  see  that  this  is 
efliciently  done,  the  sides  well  sloped  up  and 
made  fairly  smooth,  the  soil  being  also  well 
worked  around  the  tops  of  each  plant,  which 
should,  when  earthing  is  finished,  be  exposed 
about  6  inches.  Heavy  coverings  of  litter  or 
Bracken  laid  along  the  tops  of  the  rows  cannot 
but  have  an  injurious  effect,  and  late  Celery  will 
be  in  a  worse  condition  at  the  turn  of  the  day 
than  even  if  left  freely  exposed. 

I  find  the  best  plan,  if  the  weather  should 
become  unduly  severe  and  there  is  no  covering 
of  snow,  is  to  lay  some  dry  litter  or  Bracken  Fern 
along  the  sides  of  the  rows  and  then  to  shake  a 
httle  of  the  very  lightest  and  driest  loosely 
along  the  top.  If  a  heavy  covering  be  put 
on  and  snow  were  to  follow  directly  afterwards 
It  would  lie  very  close,  and  afterwards  when  a 
thaw  set  m,  it  would  become  a  wet  and  sodden 


mass,  and  the  Celery  would  suffer  accordingly. 
Damp  is  the  worst  enemy  to  Celery.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Celery 
will  suffer  more  than  usual  from  damp  this 
season  on  account  of  the  very  opsn  weather 
which  we  have  experienced.  Whatever  form 
of  protection  is  used  it  must  ba  so  arranged 
that  both  light  and.  air  can  have  free  access. 
Covering  over  with  a  cap  by  having  two  boards 
nailed  together  thus  A  has  been  frequently 
recommended.  This  season,  if  occasion  should 
arise,  I  shall  use  a  covering  which  builders 
place  along  the  tops  of  walls  for  keeping 
out  wet  and  frost.  Instead  of  being  of  wood 
it  is  made  of  corrugated  zinc.  This  being  fixed 
so  that  the  tops  of  the  Celery  are  not  bent  over, 
there  is  no  danger  of  either  light  or  air  being 
excluded.  In  time  of  severe  frost  with  a 
covering  of  litter  along  the  sides  so  as  to  facili- 
tate digging  up  and  a  little  laid  over  the  open- 
ing, I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  fear  of 
injury  either  from  frost  or  damp.  Celery  that 
has  been  forced  into  a  coarse  growth  by  heavy 
applications  of  liquid  manure  and  the  too  free 
use  of  artificial  fertilisers  will  be  the  first  to 
succumb.  A.  Y.  A. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Whilst  aU  who  have  grown 
what  Mr.  Wjthes  terms  large  or  coarse  varieties 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  in  gardens  must  admit  that 
they  are  not  suited  for  the  deep  rich  soils  of  such 
places,  I  have  found  them  to  be  first-rate  for 
field  culture ;  indeed  they  are  very  popular  with 
the  market  growers,  because  under  their  somewhat 
rough-and-ready  treatment  these  large  sprouted 
forms  come  of  medium  height  and  size  and  are 
very  solid,  still  further  come  very  true,  and  give 
good  hard  sprouts  right  up  to  the  last.  These 
forms  have  undoubtedly  helped  to  make  Brussels 
Sprouts  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  but  then  they 
lire  all  the  more  profitable.  Without  doubt  Brussels 
Sprouts  become  not  merely  strong  growers,  but 
strong  in  flavour  when  grown  on  deep  rich  soil. 
Field  ground  is  rarely  ploughed  deeper  than 
10  inches,  but  of  course  it  is  well  manured.  Still 
the  ground  invariably  becomes  hard,  and  because 
the  base,  too,  is  hard,  the  soil  is  so  very  diiferent 
from  that  ordinarily  found  in  gardens  where  it  is 
trenched  3  feet  deep.  Here  the  plants  will  run 
up  to  4  feet  in  height.  I  once  saw  a  batch 
that  had  been  sown  where  to  grow  and  were 
then  thinned  out.  The  rows  were  3  feet  apart. 
This  was  at  Heckfield,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith  deter- 
mined to  test  the  capacity  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts 
under  this  kind  of  treatment.  The  result  never 
justified  the  pains  thus  taken,  for  the  stems  were 
of  exceeding  dimensions,  the  height  proportionate, 
the  leaves  of  enormous  size,  and  the  sprouts  really 
like  young  Cabbages.  The  practice  was  not 
repeated.  Still  some  gardeners  raise  their  plants 
under  glass  that  they  may  have  them  strong  to 
put  out  a  month  earlier  than  they  can  be  got  from 
outdoor  sowings.  I  have  never  seen  any  gain 
attached  to  that  practice,  as  no  one  wants  Brussels 
Sprouts  in  September,  or  indeed  until  the  weather 
is  getting  cold.  The  market  grower  sows  his  seed 
in  the  open  early  in  March  and  puts  out  his  plants 
in  June  ;  they  develop  into  stout,  hard  stems  2  feet 
in  height,  and  have  literally  masses  of  very 
hard  green  sprouts  all  up  them.— A.  D. 


Cypripedium  microchilum.— The  charming 
group  of  Lady's  Slippers  formed  by  C.  niveum,  con- 
color,  Godefroya;,  and  bellatulum— the  gems  of  the 
Cypripediums— has  not  yet  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  by  hybridisers,  that  is,  compared  with  some 
other  species.  The  number  of  hybrids  possessing 
their  blood  is,  however,  being  constantly  added  to, 
and,  judging  by  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of 
those  already  raised,  we  may  expect  further  good 
results.  C.  microchilum  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden 
from  C.  niveum  and  C.  Druryi,  and  first  flowered 
with  Messrs.  Veitch  about  eleven  years  ago.  A 
plant  in  flower  was  shown  by  that  firm  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
of  dwarf,  neat  habit,  with  strap-shaped  tessellated 


leaves.  Although  showing  unmistakably  the 
parentage  of  C.  Druryi,  the  influence  of  C.  niveum 
strikes  one  as  more  apparent.  The  lip,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  remarkably  sunll,  and  both  it 
and  the  lower  sepal  are  of  a  porcelain  white  ;  the 
petals  and  the  upper  sepal  are  also  white,  but 
spotted  with  black-purple,  a  streak  of  purple  also 
running  down  the  centre  of  each,  This  purple 
streak  is  much  more  marked  in  C.  Druryi,  and  is 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  its  flowers. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   939. 

"BREEDER"  FORMS  OFT.  GESNERIANA. 

(with  a  colouked  plate.*) 

Florists'  flowers  may  be  con.sidered  from  two 
standpoints — from  the  florist's  one  and  from  that 
of  an  artist.  The  florist's  and  the  painter's 
opinion  of  beauty  will  scarcely  ever  be  the  same  ; 
the  florist  mostly  loves  regularity,  fulness,  and 
in  too  many  cases  stiffness ;  the  artist  likes 
loose  arrangement,  peculiar  irregular  forms 
and  fantastic  colouring.  The  plates  of  The 
Garden  are  all  made  by  artists,  who  figure 
florist's  flowers  without  troubling  themselves 
very  much  about  the  florist's  manner  of  looking 
at  a  plant.  As  I  like  truly  artistic  painting,  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  The  Garden  plates  in 
general,  but  being  a  florist  I  look  at  a  flower 
also  from  another  point  of  view,  and  as  a  florist 
I  sometimes  consider  The  Garden  plates  not  as 
I  think  they  might  be. 

[There  is  only  one  wai/  to  true  art  in  this  matter, 
and  that  i<  what  is  done  for  ns—to  dram  what  the 
artist  has  be/ore  him.  This  rfos  done.  The  stems 
lost  their  rii/iditi/  on,  the  way  from  Haarlem. — Ed.] 

The  figure  of  a  plant  or  flower,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  suggest  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  wliole  tiling,  representing  it 
in  its  natural  position  and  as  it  is  seen  in 
the  field  or  wherever  it  may  be  grown.  I  con- 
fess this  is  a  very  difficult  matter  in  many 
cases.  Take,  for  instance,  these  Tulips.  They 
may  be  considered  as  florist's  flowers,  although 
they  are  neither  regular  nor  stiff,  and  if  the 
artist  had  seen  them  in  the  field  he  would  not 
have  figured  them  looking  you  in  the  face,  as 
they  never  do  in  the  field.  The  Darwin  Tulips 
always  stand  quite  erect  in  their  high  iron-like 
stalks.  They  may  be  rocked  by  the  wind,  they 
always  return  to  their  old  position,  and  as  they 
are  the  tallest  of  all  garden  Tulips,  you  do  not 
see  them  from  the  inside,  but  rather  from  the 
outside,  as  a  rule. 

The  artist,  however,  has  arranged  the  cut 
fiowers  we  sent  him  in  such  a  way  that  the 
flowers  look  you  straight  in  the  face.  He  no 
doubt  had  his  reason  for  doing  so,  and  I  suppose 
he  did  so,  being  struck  with  the  particular 
beauty  of  the  base  of  the  inside  of  the  flowers, 
the  colour  of  which,  as  a  rule,  contrasts  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower.  Not  all  varieties  of  Darwin 
Tulips  show  blue  bases  in  the  flower,  many 
of  them  being  of  a  pure  white.  We  sent 
flowers  of  both  groups,  those  with  tlie  blue  base 
being  selected  by  the  artLst  for  reproduction. 
This  fact  proves  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  judgment  about  flowers  wlien  drawn  by  an 
artist  not  being  a  florist.  Thelatter  invariably  pre- 
fers Darwin  Tulips  with  white  bases  ;  the  former 
seems  to  prefer  those  with  coloured  bases.  Dar- 
win Tulips  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  race  of 
breeders,  and  as,  according  to  English  florists, 

*  Drawn  for  The  GAKDENby  C.  Jones  from  flowers 
seut  by  Jlessr.s.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  April  7, 
IS'J'i.  Lithographed  aud  printed  by  Ben  George, 
Hattou  Garden. 
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tnaw  set  in,  it  would  become  a  wet  and  sodden  |  of  dwarf,  neat  habit,  with  strap-shaped  tessellated  I  Hatton  Garden." 
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those  with  white  bases  produce  better  "  broken" 
varieties,  thi  y  prefer  the  same,  considering  no 
other  self-coloured  varieties  worth  growing. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  such  oxclusiveness. 
The  Darwin  Tulips  give  excellent  broken  va- 
rieties, but  they  have  not  been  offered  in  the 
character  of  breeders,  as  th>y  have  proved  to 
be  so  very  valuable  for  bedding  before  being 
broken  ;  indeed,  no  other  strain  of  breeders 
can  rival  them  in  glowing,  d  i/.zling  colours,  and 
as  it  takes  a  rather  long  period  for  them  to 
break,  there  will  be  found  perhaps  one  broken 
flower  in  a  lot  of  1000,  which,  of  course,  does 
not  spoil  the  effect  of  the  bed. 

The  Darwin  Tulips,  as  has  been  stated,  are 
late-flowering  breeders.  They  originated  mostly 
in  French  Flanders,  which  for  a  rather  long 
time  has  been  the  centre  of  amateur  Tulip 
culture.  The  last  amateur  collection  to  be 
found  in  that  country,  being  one  of  the  most 
renowned  ones,  was  purchased  by  our  firm, 
who  have  since  introduced  the  varieties  into  the 
gardens  both  of  Europe  and  America.  I  hope 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  description 
and  history  of  the  broken  Flemish  Tulijis 
later  ;  about  the  self-coloured  breeders  there  is 
not  very  much  to  be  said.  Among  the  most 
meritorious  varieties  may  be  mentiomd  the 
following,  viz.  :  — 

Andre  Doria,  brownish  black  ;  Beyerinck,  lilac  ; 
Charles  Darwin,  light  bluish  violet ;  Edmee,  lilac, 
bordered  lighter  ;  Faust,  violet-black  ;  Hitchcock, 
dark  carmine  ;  Hoola  van  Nooten,  lilac-violet ;  La 
Candeur,  light  coloured,  white  in  the  centre; 
Laarentia,  carmine  ;  Mrs.  Stanley,  rosy  pink,  with 
whitish  centre;  Nauticus,  glowing  claret- violet ; 
Parthenope,  lilac-red,  bordered  lighter,  white  in 
the  centre ;  Pauline,  rosy  violet ;  Peter  Barr, 
glowing  dark  violet ;  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  dark 
carmine ;  Prof.  Sargent,  bright  red  with  violet 
retlexion ;  Reine  Wilhelmina,  soft  rosy  white ; 
Rev.  D'Ombrairi,  brownish  red,  large  violet  basal 
blotch,  bordered  with  white  ;  R^ville,  lilac,  basal 
blotch  white,  bordered  with  light  blue  ;  Schoubert, 
brownish  black ;  Sieraad  van  Flora,  violet ;  Stanley, 
dark  violet-red,  white  basal  blotch,  bordered  blue  ; 
Theodoor  Jorissen,  bright  violet ;  Van  't  Hoff, 
bluish  violet,  with  white  centre;  Whistler,  dark 
brownish  red,  small  violet  blotch,  elegantly 
bordered  with  white;  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  carmine; 
Panopia,  cherry-red,  tinted  with  lilac ;  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, purplish  carmine  ;  Sir  Dalton  Hooker,  brown- 
ish red ;  Souvenir  de  Douleur,  greyish  lilac ; 
Vespuccio,  dark  bluish  violet ,  La  Tulipe  Noire,  the 
blackest  Tulip  of  all. 

All  the  varieties  named  above  have  been 
awarded  first-class  certificates  by  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Horticul- 
tural and  Botanic  Society.  This  fact  deserves 
special  mention,  as  the  flowers  were  judged  by 
a  special  Tulip  committee  consisting  of  the 
best  Dutch  Tulip  growers.  About  two  dozen 
other  varieties  gained  second-class  certificates, 
but  I  do  not  give  a  list  of  them,  as  I  think  the 
above  selection  sufficient.  Although  the  range 
of  colour  may  be  considered  by  some  as  some- 
what limited,  the  yellow  being  entirely  missed 
in  these  varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  more  dazzling  scarlet  nor 
more  absolute  velvety  black  flowers  can  be 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  may  be 
found  among  the  Darwin  Tulips  ;  such  colours 
as  purple,  mauve,  crimson,  rose,  and  vermilion 
are  exceptionally  abundant. 

They  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
other  garden  Tulips.  They  are  quite  hardy  in 
our  climate,  and  the  only  care  necessary  is  to 
guard  against  the  early  night  frosts  in  spring. 
The  flowers  are  at  their  best  about  the  middle 
of  May  when  the  early  Tulips  are  over,  and 
when  it  is  too  early  for  the  soft-wootled  plants 


a  blank  in  our  gardens,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances undoubtedly  will  be  very  useful, 
being  especially  eflVctivo  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance.—Bisn.st  II.  KuKi.AiiK,  Uaadcm, 

*„,*  These  arc  sclf-ciilnured  forms  of  the  irell- 
liiiinrn  commoti  (lardeii  Tulip,  tlie  /lareiit  ofourjlurisl 
or  latcJlon-irliKj  Tulips  us  dis/iui/uisJied  from  the 
lieddiui]  or  emii/  lloweriui/  forms.  Theij  ircre  railed 
■■breeders"  bceausc  thei/'  ore  those  from  irhieh  the 
Jlorist  variities  gencralti/  Ireak.  Confusion  miist^ 
orisefrom  i/irint/  a  new  general  name  to  a  /jroujj  if 
forms  of  a  n-eU-known  and  reri/  old  species,  as  to 
n-hich  there  was  no  confusion  necessitating  a  new 
ijroup  na'ne.  —  ED. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  weather  is  now  exceptionally  mild  for  the 
season,  and  as  long  as  this  lasts  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plants  in  good  con- 
dition, for  during  the  whole  of  November  there 
was  nothing  like  fog  in  the  air.  We  may  have 
very  cold  weather  soon,  and  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  pipes  being  constantly  well  heated, 
let  sufficient  water  be  sprinkled  on  the  paths  and 
upon  the  stages  under  the  plants.  Some  good 
growers  recommend  filling  the  evaporating  troughs 
with  water,  but  I  do  not,  for  when  the  pipes  .are 
well  heated  the  water  is  being  given  off  in  the 
form  of  vapour  quite  visibly,  and  this  being  con- 
tinued night  and  day  causes  the  house  to  be  too 
much  filled  with  moisture,  and  in  the  morning  the 
foliage  of  some  of  the  plants  may  be  found 
covered  with  damp.  Those  plants  that  are  well  on 
the  moist  side  at  the  roots  will  show  it  to  the 
greatest  extent.  Probably  the  reason  why  it  does 
not  show  to  the  same  extent  upon  plants  that  are 
at  rest  is  because  the  leaves  have  absorbed  the 
moisture  and  may  have  caused  material  injury  to 
them  by  promoting  growth  when  they  should  be 
quite  at  rest.  There  should  be  no  condensed  water 
on  the  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  definite  directions  as  to 
watering.  A  hygrometer  is  a  useful  instrument  in 
a  house,  and  in  that  case  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  evaporation,  which  should  range  from 
the  saturation  point  after  damping  down  to  tj"  or 
so  above  it.  In  the  cool  house  it  should  range 
very  little  above  the  saturation  point.  It  the 
weather  is  mild  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
opening  the  ventilators  sufficiently  to  admit  all 
the  air  that  the  inmates  of  the  houses  need. 
A  good  test  to  show  whether  the  ventilators 
have  been  opened  too  much  is  found  in  the 
sudden  falling  of  the  temperature.  This  ought 
not  to  happen.  In  the  morning,  instead  of  the 
temperature  falling  after  the  ventilators  have 
been  opened,  it  is  better  that  it  should  rise,  and  if 
this  does  not  happen,  see  that  it  at  least  does  not 
tall.  In  the  event  of  very  severe  weather  setting 
in,  it  may  only  be  possible  to  ventilate  a  little 
about  mid-day,  and  this  in  the  most  careful  manner. 
I  have  before  shown  how  the  air  can  pass  into  the 
house  over  the  hot-water  pipes  before  it  reaches 
the  plants.  Of  course,  the  wall  ventilators  may 
also  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  which 
would  still  further  break  the  current  of  air,  and 
cause  it  to  filter  more  slowly  amongst  the  pipes. 
The  stages  in  all  our  houses  are  of  iron  frame- 
work, upon  which  are  placed  slabs  of  slate.  The 
slabs  are  covered  with  shell  gravel,  and  each 
Orchid  all  through  the  houses  stands  upon  an 
inverted  flower-pot.  Economy  in  fuel  and  efficient 
heating  should  be,  and  may  easily  be  combined. 
It  is  important  that  stoking  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  careful,  thoughtful  man.  Some  young  gardeners 
have  not  much  thought  beyond  filling  the  furnace 
choke  full  of  fuel,  and  if  the  temperature  is  low 
they  pull  out  the  damper,  and  if  it  is  high  and 
inclined  to  rise  they  push  it  in.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  not  necessary  sometimes  to  well  fill  up  the 
.  -  -  stokehole  furnace,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  an 
to  be  brought  out  of  doors.     They  then  fill  up    error  to  do  so.     If  the  houses  become  overheated 


with  a  moderate  fire,  it  is  easy  to  damp  down  with 
ashes,  and  by  pushing  in  the  damper  the  temjpera- 
ture  will  soon  be  at  the  desired  point  again.  This 
error  very  often  occurs  early  in  the  morning.  It 
is  found,  perhaps,  that  the  temperature  is  too  low, 
and  in  the  face  of  this  the  outside  temperature  is 
at  daybreak  usually  falling  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  nervous  cultivator  rushes  to  his  furnace, 
stirs  up  the  fire  and  crams  it  full  of  fuel ;  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  If  the  fire  is  low,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be,  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  will  not  get  up  the 
heat  so  quickly  as  a  small  quantity,  and  when  the 
heat  does  get  up  later,  the  stoker  has  not  much 
control  over  it,  and  may  have  to  draw  some  of  it 
out  because  he  has  not  only  been  too  late  in  heat- 
ing his  pipes,  but  has  made  them  too  hot.  The 
right  thing  is  to  make  up  a  moderate  quick-burnirg 
fire.  By  the  time  the  heat  is  up  to  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  fire  will  have  burned  low  and  can  he 
made  up  according  to  the  outside  temperature.  On 
a  dull,  cold  day  the  fire  might  require  to  be  well 
kept  up,  but  if  the  sun  breaks  out,  less  nrght  be 
needed. 

At  present  the  East  India  house  is  very  attrac- 
tive with  a  profusion  of  bloom  upon  the  Cypiipe- 
diums.  The  very  pretty  species  C.  Spiceiianum  is 
in  full  beauty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  a 
very  large  number  of  garden  varieties  has  been 
raised  from  it.  About  three-fourths  of  the  new 
varieties  exhibited  before  the  Orchid  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  its  progeny 
in  the  second,  third  or  fourth  generations,  and  the 
further  they  are  removed  from  the  origmal  source 
the  less  attractive  they  are.  Crosses  have  been 
obtained  from  C.  Lathamianum  and  from  C.  Lee- 
anum,  but  the  best  varieties  of  these  two,  which 
are,  as  is  well  known,  crosses  from  C.  Spicerianum, 
are  still  unsurpassed.  The  recent  importations  of 
C.  insigne  have  given  some  distinct  and  very  fire 
varieties  besides  the  well-known  C.  Maulei.  Free- 
growing  species  and  varieties  are  best  for  seed- 
bearing  parents,  and  poor  growers  should  not  be 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  It  is  better  to  use  them  as 
pollen-bearers  and  get  the  seed  from  varieties  that 
will  not  disappoint  us.  J.  Douglas. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
MEDi.ARS.—Medlars  are  appreciated  in  many  es- 
tablishments, and  might  well,  therefore,  be  more 
generally  grown.  They  are  mostly  of  a  low, 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  may  well  be  grown 
as  standards  in  plots  outside  of  the  garden  walls 
where  possible.  Bullfinches  are  very  partial  to 
the  fiower-buds.  or  otherwise  it  is  doubtful  it 
failures  to  crop  well  would  ever  occur.  Almost 
any  kind  of  soil  appears  to  suit  them— at  any  rate 
they  are  not  any  more  fastidious  in  this  respect 
than  the  commonest  of  Pears.  Dutch  or  Mon- 
strous gives  the  largest  fruit,  but  the  quality  is 
not  particularly  good.  This  variety  is  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen  growing  against  a  moderately 
warm  garden  wall,  the  trees  under  these  condi- 
tions producing  superior  fruit  very  freely.  The 
fruit  of  Royal  is  of  medium  size  and  more  briskly 
flavoured  than  the  Dutch,  while  the  small-fruited 
Nottingham  is  the  best  flavoured  of  the  lot,  this 
variety  also  being  a  heavy  cropper. 

Mulberries  —These,  again,  are  somewhat  ne- 
glected, very  few  young  trees  being  seen  other 
than  in  nurseries.  Large  well-ripened  fruit  can  be 
had  during  most  seasons  from  medium-sized  to 
large  trees.  Lawns  or  pleasure  grounds  would 
appear  to  be  the  proper  place  for  Mulberries.  In 
cultivated  ground  the  trees  are  apt  to  grow  too 
rankly  to  be  productive,  and  in  any  case  the  trees 
afford  too  dense  a  shade  for  anything  to  grow 
freely  near  them.  Grass  also  saves  the  fruit  when 
it  falls,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  do  directly  it  is  ripe. 
The  Large  Black,  or  Morus  nigra,  is  the  variety 
principally  grown.  Any  light  loamy  soil  suits  the 
trees,  the  latter  being  trained  to  a  single  stem 
with' a  view  to  having  them  as  standards.  Any 
branches  that  are  inclined  to  take  too  strong  a 
lead  may  well  be  shortened  back,  but,  as  a  rule, 
very  little  pruning  other  than  thinning  out  occa- 
sionally is  needed,  the  trees  being  naturally  of  a 
branching  habit  of  growth. 
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QaiNCES. — These  will  thrive  and  do  well  where 
few  jOr  nn  other  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  profitably 
grown,  viz.,  in  low  damp  places,  and  in  particular 
round  the  edges  of  pools,  open  springs,  and  such 
like.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  Quinces 
in  the  market,  and  most  housekeepers  know  how 
to  put  the  fruit  to  a  good  use,  Quince  jelly  being 
greatly  esteemed.  The  trees  can  also  be  grown 
as  pyramids  and  bushes  under  the  same  conditions 
as  Pears,  but  standards  and  half  standards  planted 
in  the  positions  already  indicated  or  in  outside 
garden  plots  are  the  least  trouble,  and  generally 
the  most  productive.  They  are  principally  propa- 
gated from  suckers,  which  are  plentiful  enough 
about  old  trees,  bushes  and  pyramids  being 
formed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Pears 
aie  framed  out,  and  standards  are  obtained  by 
training  up  the  leading  growth  and  restricting  the 
tide  shoots  till  the  required  height  is  reached,  one 
or  at  the  most  two  toppings  being  about  all  the 
further  trouble  necessary.  The  Apple-shaped 
Quince  and  the  Pear-shaped  are  the  varieties  most 
generally  grown,  both  being  very  prolific. 

FiLBEKTS  AND  CoB  NuTS. — Some  of  the  very 
finest  clusters  or  bunches  are  obtained  from  large 
bushes  growing  on  a  rather  strong  clayey  loam, 
and  trained  and  pruned  very  much  after  the 
manner  Red  Currants  are  treated.  This  is  the 
Kentish  fashion,  but  very  good  crops  of  fine  nuts 
can  be  had  from  bushes  or  trees  rooting  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  and  with  little  or  no  pains  taken 
with  the  pruning.  Where  shelter  trees  are  pro- 
vided either  for  orchards  or  gardens,  an  inner  line 
may  well  be  formed  of  Filberts  and  Cobs,  these 
also  being  all  the  more  likely  to  bear  well  if  some- 
what sheltered  during  the  liowering  period.  Under 
orchard  culture  pruning  being  practised  every 
spring,  the  bushes  should  be  planted  12  feet 
apart  midway  between  the  rows  of  standard 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  they  may  also  alternate 
V7ith  trees  of  the  two  latter  in  the  rows.  Any  that 
are  intended  to  grow  unrestricted  should  have  more 
space,  a  distance  cf  18  feet  apart  being  none  too 
much.  The  start  is  usually  made  with  strong  suckers, 
of  which  there  is  always  abundance  being  formed. 
These  are  topped  at  a  height  of  2  feet,  with  a  view 
to  having  bushes  or  trees  with  a  clear  stem,  and  a 
good  foundation  will  be  laid  by  shortening  back 
the  young  shoots  during  the  next  two  winters.  The 
Kentish  bushes  are  gradually  built  up,  as  before 
stated,  very  much  as  basin-shaped  Red  Currant 
bushes  are  formed.  Bushes  and  trees  in  a 
bearing  state  should  not  be  pruned  till  it  is  seen 
where  the  most  blossoms  are  produced,  the  value 
of  a  good  supply  of  male  flowers  or  catkins  not 
being  overlooked.  Stunted  old  trees  that  have 
ceased  to  produce  good  crops  of  nuts  may  well  be 
cut  or  sawn  off  well  back  to  the  main  limbs,  and 
this  will  be  followed  by  a  plentiful  growth  of 
young  shoots,  which  should  be  thinned  out  freely 
at  the  next  winter  pruning  and  then  be  allowed 
to  branch  naturally.  Thus  treated  the  trees  soon 
become  productive,  the  nuts  being  in  great 
bunches.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  Prolific 
Filbert,  Kentish  Cob,  Webb's  Prize  Cob,  Cosford 
and  Duke  cf  Edinburgh. 

Walnuts. — Large  old  trees  of  these  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  scarcer,  and  to  all  appearance  plant- 
ing has  been  discorjtinned  for  many  years  past. 
Instead  of  so  many  forest  trees  being  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  private  residences  and  farmhouses, 
their  places  would  have  been  more  profitably 
occupied  by  Walnuts  and,  in  the  more  favoured 
districts,  Spanish  Che.stnuts.  The  fact  of  the  trees 
being  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  they  produce 
heavy  crops  of  nuts  ought  not  to  deter  planting 
any  more  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  Oak  trees. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  towards  benefiting 
future  generations,  even  if  only  out  of  gratitude 
for  what  our  forefathers  did.  Standard  Walnuts 
are  suitable  for  lawn  trees  as  well  as  for  planting 
in  paddocks  and  parks  generally.  Comparatively 
small  trees  of  Dwarf  Prolific  will  bear  freely, 
whil?  the  best  for  growing  into  large  valuable  trees 
are  Thin-shelled  and  Common. 

Service  or  Edible  Chequer.— In  Kent  and 
Susse.K  large  old  trees  of  this  native  fruit  are  to  be 
found  growing  wild,  presenting  both  a  distinct  and 


ornamental  appearance.  The  fruit  is  freely  pro- 
duced in  flat  bunches  and  has  to  be  kept  and  other- 
wise treated  similarly  to  Medlars,  being  preferred 
to  the  latter  by  many  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  them.  This  member  of  the  Pear  tribe, 
again,  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  large  pleasure 
grounds,  in  hedgerows  and  mixed  groups  of  forest 
trees.  W.  Iggulden. 


any  kind  of  manure,  road  scrapings,  and  such  like 
material  should  be  freely  worked  into  the  soil.  Poor 
soil  should  never  be  brought  to  the  surface,  but  be 
improved  where  it  is  by  forking  in  the  materials 
above  named.  Do  not  work  over  the  ground  if  at  all 
wet  and  sticky,  or  try  to  improve  it  by  merely 
trenching,  that  is,  turning  the  top  soil  to  the 
bottom  and  placing  the  bottom  uppermost,  unless 
this  latter  should  be  known  to  be  fertile.  In  this 
case  bastard -trenching  is  the  best. 

A.  Young. 
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Potatoes  in  pots.— It  is  too  early  to  force  Po- 
tatoes by  the  aid  of  hot-beds;  consequently  where 
young  Potatoes  are  required  early  in  the  season,  it 
is  much  better  to  grow  them  in  pots.  A  sufficient 
number  of  sets  of  either  Sharp's  Victor  or  Mona's 
Pride— these  being  the  best  for  forciug— should  be 
started  into  giowth.  Place  them  in  a  shallow  box 
upon  a  layer  of  flaky  leaf-soil,  with  a  little  sprinkled 
between.  These,  if  placed  in  a  warm  house,  ex- 
posed to  the  light  and  kept  fairly  moist,  will  soon 
produce  some  strong  sprouts,  which  must  be  re- 
duced to  one  or  at  the  most  two  to  a  set,  when  the 
tubers  must  be  potted.  Nine-inch  or  10-inch  pots 
are  the  best,  these  accommodating  two  sets.  The 
pots  must  be  efficiently  drained.  The  soil,  which 
should  consist  of  about  three  parts  turfy  loam, 
adding  to  this  some  Mushroom  bed  manure  and 
burned  refuse  must  be  kept  fairly  moist  and  the 
pots  be  well  exposed  to  the  light,  or  the  growth 
of  the  tubers  will  become  drawn. 

Sbakale  cuttings. — Seakale  that  has  been 
raised  from  cuttings  is  the  best  for  forcing.  The 
best  cuttings  are  formed  from  the  thong-like  roots 
which  strike  out  from  the  base  of  the  older  root- 
stock.  Therefore,  as  the  roots  for  forcing  are 
being  taken  up,  take  particular  care  that  these  are 
not  broken.  Those  the  size  of  a  small  finger  form 
the  best,  these  being  cut  into  5-inch  or  G-inch 
lengths.  On  no  account  must  these  be  placed 
where  they  can  have  the  least  warmth,  or  the  buds 
will  start.  Either  tie  up  in  small  bundles  or  lay 
them  in  rows  in  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  light  shed, 
just  leaving  the  tips  exposed.  In  this  position  the 
ends  will  callus  over  and  buds  be  formed.  These 
will  start  into  growth  directly  they  are  planted  in 
the  spring.  The  Lily  White  should  be  increased 
as  much  as  possible,  this  being  a  variety  of  good 
quality  when  cooked,  and  also  more  suitable  for 
very  early  forcing  than  the  older  kind. 

KoECiNG  French  Beans. — For  forcing  French 
Beans  during  the  winter  months  a  very  light  and 
efficiently  heated  structure  is  necessary.  Nor 
must  too  large  pots  be  used,  7-inch  or  8-inch  being 
quite  large  enough.  The  best  variety  for  forcing 
at  this  season  is  Osborn's  Forcing,  this  being  a 
free  bearer  and  also  of  compact  growth.  The  pots 
must  be  efficiently  drained  and  the  soil  used  in  a 
fairly  moist  state,  so  that  when  the  seed  is  sown  no 
water  will  be  needed  until  it  germinates.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  up  at  once,  as  leaving  a  space  for 
earthing  is  a  needless  proceeding,  and  at  this 
early  date  causes  the  stems  to  decay.  The  seeds 
must  be  covered  about  1 J  inches.  The  pots  can  be 
stood  close  together  in  any  position  where  they 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  a  little  extra  warmth,  so 
as  to  ensure  more  speedy  germination ;  afterwards 
they  may  be  placed  well  up  to  the  light.  A  night 
temperature  of  ('iO°  to  65"  is  sufficient,  allowing  a 
natural  rise  by  day.  Water  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully applied  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
during  the  early  stages.  Any  attempt  at  gorging 
the  plants  with  liquid  manure  must  be  avoided. 
Not  until  the  pots  are  well  tilled  with  roots  and 
the  plants  in  need  of  support  must  this  be  given, 
and  then  only  occasionally  and  in  a  perfectly  clear 
state. 

IMPEOVINO  SOILS. — This  cannot  be  better  at- 
tended to  than  during  the  present  season,  or  at 
any  favourable  time  throughout  the  winter.  Where 
there  is  a  large  stretch  of  ground  I  have  found  it 
of  great  advantage  to  spread  a  layer  of  litter  over 
the  surface.  The  past  season  has,  no  doubt,  shown 
the  want  of  the  improvement  of  the  soil  which  is 
needed  by  the  crops  being  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  this  owing  to  the  want  of  a  fair  depth  of  favour- 
able soil.    Old  garden  refuse,  burned  or  otherwise. 
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Stoves.- Tempeeatubes,  ventilation,  &c. — 
Thus  far  we  cannot  find  much  fault  with  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  outside  as  they  pertain  to  plant 
culture  under  glass.  I  never  remember  a  more 
favourable  November  than  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  lathis  district  there  has  been 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  proverbial  fogs, 
two  days  at  the  most  coming  under  this  head. 
With  a  comparatively  clear  atmosphere  and  no 
great  amount  of  rainfall,  the  air  has  been  more  of 
a  bracing  character.  It  has  been  possible  thus  far 
to  maintain  a  congenial  temperature  in  our  stoves 
without  either  having  to  fire  hard  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  have  to  hold  them  very  much  in  check  on  the 
other.  In  extremely  mild  weather  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  the  atmospheric  moisture  under  glass 
being  excessive  (the  same  as  it  is  outside  at  such 
times)  through  the  fires  being  somewhat  low. 
This  should  be  guarded  against  by  ventilation  in  a 
small  degree  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  distributing 
less  moisture  about  the  house  on  the  other.  Dur- 
ing mild  and  dull  weather  in  the  winter  a  small 
amount  of  ventilation  is  even  more  desirable  to- 
wards this  end  than  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  and  a  somewhat  keen  wind  blowing.  In 
the  latter  case  almost,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  air 
will  penetrate  through  the  laps  of  the  glass  to 
serve  the  purpose. 

Plants  that  are  the  most  susceptible  to  injury 
from  damp  will  show  signs  which  should  be  noted, 
and  will  be  by  an  observant  eye.  Personally  I  am 
no  advocate  for  either  extreme  in  temperatures  as 
it  relates  to  stove  plants  in  the  winter.  I  know 
of  one  noted  plant  grower  who  maintained  a 
temperature  of  nearly  70°  at  night  through  the 
winter,  and  that  successfully,  but  all  the  same 
such  a  temperature  is  never  desirable,  nor  would  I 
recommend  its  adoption.  The  other  extreme  of  a 
low  night  temperature  has  its  evils,  damp  being 
one  of  these,  whilst  it  often  reduces  the  plants  to 
too  much  of  a  dormant  state.  A  medium  course  is, 
I  think,  infinitely  better,  and  this  I  would  fix  at 
from  00°  to  64°  at  the  time  of  making  up  the  fires, 
allowing  of  a  drop  of  5°  by  daybreak  ;  the  lowest 
point  would  be  55°,  but  only  for  an  hour  or  two 
when  the  fires  are  under  good  management.  I 
would  rather  see  55°  any  frosty  cold  morning  than 
60°  if  a  keen  wind  be  blowing,  calculating  on  a 
rise  of  5°  or  7°  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  very 
most  10"  during  the  day  is  a  sufficient  rise  for  the 
next  two  months,  and  this  should  only  be  in 
favourable  weather.  The  fires  ought  not  to  be 
held  back  too  much  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  they 
have  to  be  pushed  towards  nightfall  with  a 
possible  rise  when  there  should  be  a  steady  decline. 
With  good  management  some  of  the  night  stoking 
can  be  reduced,  the  labour  thus  saved  being  far 
better  expended  in  starling  the  fires  extra  early 
so  as  to  have  them  well  under  weigh  at  daybreak, 
when  if  it  be  frosty  it  is  often  the  coldest. 

A  deal  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection to  houses  where  exposed  to  keen  cutting 
winds  either  by  mats  or  canvas  coverings,  or  the 
blinds  if  these  be  still  retained  upon  the  roof. 
Being  very  much  exposed  to  the  east  winds  our 
blinds  are  kept  up,  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  them 
down  in  case  of  need.  The  blinds  may  not  last  so 
long  by  one  season,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
gain  in  firing  as  well  as  in  maintaining  a  better 
state  of  things  inside.  On  the  roofs  of  low  houses 
or  plant  pits  the  canvas  coverings  now  so  mnoh  in 
use,  and  which  are  tanned  to  make  them  last 
longer,  are,  I  consider,  preferable  to  mats.    These 
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were  first  made  at  my  suggestion  some  few  years 
back,  and  are  serviceable  in  many  ways  as  plant 
protectors.  For  the  sides  of  lofty  houses  they  are 
a  great  assistance  in  maintaining  a  steaiiy  tempe- 
rature. On  roofs  they  should  be  removed  early  in 
the  day,  so  as  to  give  all  the  light  p:>ssible.  It  is 
p)S!-ible  to  keep  low  pit-!  with  a  fair  amount  of 
covering  too  warm  ;  a  watch  should,  therefore,  be 
kept  on  the  thermometer,  so  that  this  mistake 
does  not  occur. 

The  troughs  for  evaporating  purposes  upon  the 
pipes  should  be  kept  filled.  The  amount  of 
moisture  given  off  by  these  will  be  in  prop3rtion 
to  the  heat  in  the  pipes,  but  some  additional 
moisture  by  means  of  the  syringe  and  the  watering 
pot  will  be  needed  in  frosty  weather.  It  is  not 
advisable  in  any  case  to  give  up  the  syringing 
altogether,  otherwise  both  thrips  and  red  spider 
may  have  too  comfortable  a  time  of  it,  favourable 
opportunities  for  its  use  being  chosen.  Watering 
should  now  be  done  with  greater  caution  in  several 
instances.  Dipladenias,  for  instance,  will  rarely 
recjuire  any  now  ;  Allamandas  and  other  deciduous 
plants  but  little  (none  it  planted  out).  Evergreen 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer.  Of  these,  the  Crotons  and  Palms  require  as 
much  as  any  plants,  and  next  to  them  the  Dra- 
c;enas,  more  particularly  if  they  happen  to  be  pot- 
bound  decorative  plants.  To  allow  either  a 
Palm  or  a  Crotoa  to  suffer  is  against  all 
good  culture,  more  particularly  the  former. 
Alocasias  will  not  require  nearly  so  much, 
nor  will  the  Anthuriums,  the  character  of  the  soil 
in  which  these  plants  are  grown  being  such  as  to 
hold  the  water  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  a 
sponge.  Bromeliads  will  need  scarcely  any  water 
cow,  the  store  in  their  leaves  being  almost  if  not 
fjuite  enough  for  their  requirements.  Gardenias 
should  not  be  kept  dry,  nor  should  Ixoras,  both 
being  evergreen,  and  rarely  if  ever  quite  at  rest. 
In  the  case  of  healthy  plants  they  should  be  well 
looked  to,  any  excess  being  at  the  same  time 
guarded  against.  Basket  plants  oftentimes  take 
proportionately  more  water  than  pot  plants;  see  to 
it,  therefore,  that  these  do  not  get  too  dry,  bat 
should  they  perchance  do  so  they  ought  to  be 
dipped  for  the  water  to  properly  penetrate  the  soil. 
Of  plants  now  in  their  flowering  season  or  approach- 
ing, E  antliemum  pulchellum  takes  as  much  water 
as  any  plant,  but  others  also  should  be  generously, 
if  carefully  treated.  J.  Hudson. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

No  sooner  are  the  flowers  faded  than  a  stai*' 
has  to  be  made  to  prepare  the  jjlants  for 
next  year's  .supply  of  bloom.  To  obtain 
success,  I  advise  an  early  start  being  made 
in  preparing  for  next  season's  stock.  To 
grow  Chrysanthemums  really  well  a  long 
season  of  growth  is  absolutely  necessary, 
at  least  where  the  blooms  are  desired  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  according  to  their 
individual  merits.  In  no  way  can  the  charac- 
teristic of  each  variety  be  so  well  developed  as 
under  the  method  of  culture  commonly  known 
as  the  large  bloom  system.  No  matter  how 
wall  plants  that  are  cultivated  to  produce  quan- 
tities of  flowers  are  appreciated,  they  fail  to 
c  )nvey  what  are  the  individual  characteristics 
of  each  variety  either  in  size  of  blo(mi,  breadth 
of  petal,  natural  form,  or  even  colour.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  variety  —  \'iviand  Morel, 
perhaps  at  the  present  time  the  greate.st 
favourite  of  all.  When  cultivated  in  bush  form 
to  give  flowers  in  profusion  the  oalour  is  lilac, 
of  a  pale  hue  very  often,  but  when  the  number 
of  flowers  is  limited  to  a  few  the  colour  is  deep 
mauve.  By  obtaining  satisfactory  cuttings,  a 
good  foundation  is  laid.  Some  varieties  are 
notably  shy  in  producing  any  cuttings  ;  some 


discretion  then  is  necessary  in  such  cases  in 
cutting  down  the  old  Mower-stems.  In  the  case 
of  .shy  producers  of  cuttings,  do  not  cut  the 
stem  down  lower  than  to  within  '2  feet  of  the  soil. 
Although  tho  most  desirable  cuttings  are  those 
that  push  through  the  soil  some  distance  from 
tho  stem,  stem  cuttings  are  better  than  none  at 
all.  In  somo  cases  where  these  stubborn 
varieties  fail  to  throw  up  cuttings  direct  from 
the  base,  they  often  give  cuttings  from  the 
stems  after  the  plant  is  cut  down  to  the  height 
named.  The  objection  to  stem  cuttings  is  that 
they  are  liable  to  form  flower-buda  instead  of 
growth  after  they  are  rooted.  Princess  of  ^\'ales 
and  its  progeny  often  give  trouble  in  this 
resp3ct,  and  so  do  Princess  Teck  and  its 
sports,  none  of  which  the  exhibitor  can  afl'ord 
to  dispense  with.  Varieties  like  Queen  of 
England  and  its  numerous  allies  give  cuttings 
in  abundance  direct  from  the  base  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  premature  budding.  Such  as 
these  then  should  be  cut  down  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  soil.  It  very  often  happens 
that  these  free-growing  kinds  have  far  too 
many  growths  springing  up  from  the  base 
to  afford  a  sufficiency  of  space  for  each  to 
develop  properly.  Where  such  is  the  case  it 
is  much  the  best  plan  to  thin  out  these  weakly 
growths  and  give  more  room  to  others,  so  that 
when  the  time  arrives  for  taking  the  cuttings 
they  will  be  sturdy  and  strong  instead  of  being 
weak  and  attenuated  in  growth.  Directly  the 
plants  are  out  down  the  old  stools  should  have 
a  position  assigned  them  where  they  will  be 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  or  frame, 
simply  protected  from  frost  and  damp.  No 
place  answers  better  than  a  vinery  or  Peach 
house  at  rest.  Here  the  Chrysanthemums 
obtain  abundance  of  light  and  air,  which  in- 
duces a  stocky  growth. 

Care  is  necessary  in  supplying  the  old  stools 
with  water  ;  too  much  ia  injurious,  creating  a 
paleness  in  the  young  leaves,  which  is  objection- 
able. When  the  leaves  are  rendered  so  pale 
in  colour,  a  long  period  often  elapses  tiefore  they 
regain  their  wonted  vigour  and  colour.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  water  is  needed  to  induce 
growth  to  be  made  from  the  base  after  the 
plants  are  cut  down.  Where  the  roots  are 
washed  bare  on  the  surfaca  they  should  be 
covered  with  a  portion  of  sandy  compost, 
adding  to  it  decayed  leaf  mould,  this  having 
a  decided  tendency  to  encourage  growth  from 
the  base  that  is  firm  and  in  every  way  desirable. 
In  stubborn  cases  where  growth  positively 
refuses  to  move  at  the  base  it  is  neces.sary 
sometimes  to  rectify  the  drainage  if  this  has 
got  out  of  order,  and  even  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat  and  syringe  the  steins 
several  times  daily  before  a  start  into  growth 
will  be  perceptible.  The  .slightest  sign  of  green 
fly  should  be  dealt  with  at  once  by  fumigating 
the  house  with  tobacco  smoke  or  by  dusting  the 
plants  individually  with  tobacco  powder  and 
syringing  them  afterwards  to  cleanse  the  leaves 
of  both  powder  and  fly.  Air  upon  all  favour- 
able occasions  will  induce  a  stocky  growth. 

E.  MoLYNEl-.\. 


Hairy  Chryaanthemums. — Several  varieties 
of  the  hairy  Chrysanthemum  were  exhibited  in 
good  form  last  week  at  Norwich.  This  section  is 
increasing  in  numbers  and  seems  very  popular  with 
the  general  public.  A  good  bloom  of  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  was  shown,  but  the  constitution  of  this 
variety  is  bad  and  makes  it  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  growing.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the 
white  form  of  Louis  Boehmer,  which  is  a  lovely 
thing  and  a  good  grower.  I  venture  to  predict 
that  this  variety  will  be  largely  grown  when  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy  is  forgotten.     Louis  Boehmer  is  too  dull 


in  colour  to  be  attractive.  W.  A.  Manda  is  of  a 
clear  soft  yellow  colour  and  should  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  class,  but  the  flower  shown  at  Nor- 
wich was  not  in  good  form.  This  may  be  only  a 
temporary  defect,  as  the  constitution  is  said  to  be 
perfect.  H.  Ballantine  is  another  variety  of  good 
constitution  and  habit,  colour  terra  cotta,  changing 
to  pale  yellow.  Already  there  are  a  dozen  or  mare 
varieties  of  this  section,  and  rigid  classification 
being  now  the  fashion  at  shows,  they  will  before 
long  have  to  be  exhibited  in  a  class  exclusively 
devoted  to  them.  Wliile  speaking  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  Chrysanthemums,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  provision  made  in  the 
majority  of  shows  for  a  popular  and  useful  class — 
the  hybrid  pompons.  Two  excellent  stands  of 
pompons  were  disqualified  at  Norwich,  presumably 
because  they  contained  flowers  of  this  class.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  was  the  reason,  but  could  see 
no  other  fault  in  the  flowers,  ar.d  I  could  not  help 
regretting  that  two  such  pretty  lots  had  to  be 
passed  by  unrewarded. — J.  C.  Tallacic. 

Single  Chryaanthemums.— We  have  such 
intense  interest  shown  in  every  direction  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  relation  to  exhibition  Chry- 
santhemums, and  the  bigger  apparently  the  better 
are  they  liked,  that  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  if 
single  forms  should  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  The 
grower  for  exhibition  looks  upon  them  with  very 
scant  admiration  ;  on  the  other  hand,  ladies  who 
love  flowers  because  of  their  intrinsic  beauty,  and 
not  because  they  win  prizes,  prefer  the  light 
graceful  singles,  and,  perhaps,  like  them  all  the 
better,  too,  that,  being  grown  without  disbudding 
and  with  comparative  freedom,  they  can  cut  for 
themselves  and  utilise  the  flowers  in  the  inost 
attractive  way  for  house  decoration.  The  giant 
blooms  that  are  so  familiar  at  exhibitions,  when  cut 
leave  in  plants  a  tremendous  gap.  Still  farther, 
they  are  as  a  rule  too  big  and  heavy  for  vase  or 
house  decoration.  They  are  always  best  on  the 
plants,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  great  shame  after  so 
much  time  and  labour  has  been  expended  _  on 
their  production,  even  for  conservatory  decoration, 
to  cut  them  and  employ  them  for  domestic  uses. 
That  objection  in  no  case  applies  to  the  singles  ; 
they  flower  in  wonderful  abundance,  they  need 
little  or  no  disbudding,  they  are  very  light  and 
elegant  for  vases,  &o.,  and  they  will  in  a  cool  room 
endure  for  fully  a  fortnight  if  cut  whilst  still  at 
their  best.  It  is  very  probable  that  single  varieties 
would  be  much  more  largely  grown  if  they  were 
better  known. — A.  D. 

Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Exmouth.— 
This  variety  has  not  this  season  been  seen  in  such  fine 
form  as  shown  last  jear,  the  cause  undoubtedly 
being  the  abnormally  hot  weather  which  the  plants 
experienced  during  growth,  and  which  caused  the 
wood  to  ripen  too  much.  The  best  blooms  are 
produced  from  plants  struck  in  March  and  topped 
in  May,  and  for  the  final  potting  not  using  less 
than  lo-inch  pots.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  florets  or  petals.  The  plants  should 
be  well  fed  after  the  buds  are  taken,  and  the 
blooms  are  greatly  improved  if  assisted  with  a 
little  heat  when  they  commence  expanding.— 
W.  J.  Godfrey. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  VARIETIES. 

These  appear  to  be  very  numerous  this  season  ; 
therefore  some  discrimination  is  necessary  in 
selecting  those  having  the  most  merit.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  named  I  can  recommend  the 
following : — 

M.ME  M.  RicoUD.— This  belongs  to  the  narrow- 
petalled  .Japanese  section.  The  colour  is  rose-lilac, 
tipped  while,  which  passes  away  with  age.  It  is 
a  fine  solid  bloom. 

iNTEiiXATioNAi.. — This  flat-petalled  Japanese 
is  of  huge  tize ;  blooms,  but  badly  developed, 
measure  fully  H  inches  in  diameter.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  flimsy  built  flower.  In  colour  it  is 
pleasing,  lilac,  purple  striped,  florets  semi-drooping. 

Golden  Wedding  is  an  American  -  raised 
Japanese  variety  ;  when  well  grown  and  fully  de- 
veloped it  is  a  grand  flower,  possessing  as  it  does 
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such  a  lichness  of  colour.  The  florets  are  narrow 
at  the  base,  widening  towards  the  points,  which 
incurve  slightly.  Iq  growth  it  is  desirable,  being 
robust,  jet  not  too  tall.  Cultivators  for  exhibition 
should  make  a  note  of  this  variety. 

Royal  Wind.sor  promises  to  make  an  excellent 
variety  for  decoration.  The  fully  developed  florets 
are  creamy  white,  those  not  so,  pink  in  the  centre, 
which  passes  away  with  age.  It  appears  to  be  a 
free-flowering  variety — a  desirable  point  in  a 
flower  of  this  class. 

Rose  Wynne  has  florets  of  great  width  and 
substance,  in  colour  deep  blush  or  pink,  prettily 
veined.  E.  Molyneux. 


SPOILING  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
An  interesting  communication  from  "  J.  I.  R. " 
in  The  Gaeden,  November  25,  p.  479,  draws 
attention  again  to  the  Chrysanthemum  at  ex- 
hibitions. Some  years  ago  the  subject  of  big 
blooms  was  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  these  columns 
and  bore  good  fruit,  as  shows  at  the  present  day 
are  not  so  tborouglily  inartistic  as  they  were  of 
old.  It  is  possible  now  to  go  to  an  exhibition 
and  discover  an  exhibit  not  usually  asked  for 
in  the  schedule,  but  rather  set  up  merely  to 
show  how  beautiful  the  flower  is  when  boldly 
bunched. 

The  finest  exhibit  at  the  recent  Aquarium 
show  was  Mr.  .lones'  display  of  cut  flowers  in 
large  vases,  an  exhibit  that  surprised  those 
hitherto  wedded  to  the  single  big  bloom  classes. 
At  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  one  has  seen 
very  many  beautiful  exhibits  of  cut  Chrysan- 
themums, and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  distinctly  set  a  good  example  by  encourag- 
ing the  exhibition  of  cut  blooms  with  foliage 
and  tastefully  arranged.  At  the  first  November 
meeting  one  class  was  for  a  collection  to  be 
shown  with  foliage,  and  a  rare  assortment  of 
blooms  was  the  result,  singles,  Japanese,  in- 
curved, and  other  sections  all  well  arranged-, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  yet  many  were  very  large. 
The  monster  blooms  are  made  more  ugly  by 
cramming  them  on  to  boards  far  too  small  for 
them.  The  petals  of  neighbouring  flowers  getting 
intermixed,  all  natural  beauty  and  grace  are  en- 
tirely lost.  The  groups  and  trained  specimens 
are  as  formal  as  ever,  the  two  arrangements  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  being  very  difficult  to  beat 
in  this  respect.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this.  The 
groups  at  summer  exhibitions  are  often  beauti- 
ful, and  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  splendid  flower 
for  effect  if  Palms  and  Ferns  were  interspersed 
to  break  up  the  bank  of  bloom. 

"J.  I.  R."  laments  the  existence  of  "  Chry- 
santhemums as  big  as  soup  plates  " — and  the 
majority  of  those  not  concerned  in  getting 
prizes  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  flowers,  as 
he  truly  says,  are  "  simply  impossible  in  a  nose- 
gay or  for  any  decorative  purpose" — at  least, 
they  are  of  no  value  whatever  for  bouquets, 
although  in  very  bold  decorations  they  could  be 
used,  but  smaller  flowers  would  be  just  as  use- 
ful. I  have  taken  six  names  at  random  from  a 
list  of  new  kinds  as  indicating  the  size  to  which 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  are  brought  to  at  the 
present  day  :  Excelsior,  Lord  Brooke,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  Mile.  Thfir^ae  Rey,  Waban  and  Eda 
Prass — all  blooms  nearly  a  foot  across,  very 
charming  possibly  when  the  plants  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  somewhat  naturally,  but  posi- 
tively ugly  in  the  condition  one  sees  them  at 
exhibitions.  The  most  handsome  of  the  six  is 
Mile.  Therese  Rsy,  but  this  is  not  so  pleasing 
to  me  as  the  old  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  or 
Elaine.  It  is  not  only  that  the  flowers  are  of 
greater  bulk,  but  they  are  coarse,  the  petals 
broad,  stifl',  and  if  turned  up  at  the  apex,  with- 
out any  grace.  Where,  as  "  J.  I.  R."  truth- 
fully remarks,  are  the  flowers  that  the  artists  of 


Japan  depict  on  their  countless  varieties  of 
vases  and  fans  with  such  infinite  skill  and  artis- 
tic effect  ?  They  are  certainly  not  seen  at 
present-day  shows,  and,  unfortunately,  many 
beautiful  varieties  are  rejected  by  committees 
because  not  adhering  to  a  certain  standard  of 
size.  All  sections  of  the  Chrysanthemum  are 
treated  in  the  same  style.  The  single  varieties 
— the  most  charming  of  all  when  grown  some- 
what naturally — are  as  big  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  ;  the  reflexed,  Anemone  pompons 
and  other  types  are  all  under  the  same  ban  of 
a  depraved  taste.  It  would  not  matter  so  much 
if  exhibitions  encouraged  the  comparatively 
natural  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  production 
of  fairly  normal  flowers,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  shows  are  onesided  and  only  for 
exhibitors. 

Another  very  important  point  alluded  to  by 
"  J.  I.  R."  is  the  growing  of  hardy  kinds. 
We  want,  he  says,  "a  race  of  Japanese  that 
shall  flower  all  through  October  out  of  doors. 
Then  we  shall  want  a  hardy  break  of  singles 
for  late  October  and  November  blooming  in 
our  borders.  Singles  would  be  less  affected 
by  the  frost  and  damp  of  our  miserable 
autumns."  The  state  of  affairs  is  not  so  bad 
as  here  depicted,  as  shown  by  the  many  re- 
cent notes  in  The  Gam>en.  On  p.  499  the 
names  of  several  kinds  are  given,  and  all  in 
beauty  on  a  late  November  day.  From  what 
one  sees  the  Chrysanthemum  is  being  much 
improved  as  a  garden  flower,  and  one  hopes 
that  the  same  marked  improvement  will  be 
continued  in  the  future.  This  year  the  flowers 
in  October  were  superb,  the  pure  white  La 
Vierge  in  particular,  a  Japanese  kind,  the  little 
bushes  being  covered  as  if  under  a  wreath  of 
snow.  Our  autumns  are  not  always  "miser- 
able," and  a  fine  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
is  as  beautiful  as  May  or  June.  It  would  be 
well  if  raisers  of  new  varieties  strove  to  get 
good  single  kinds  for  out-of-doors.  The  flowers 
are  frail,  and  stand  wet  and  unpleasant  weather 
generally  better  than  other  types.  A  spray  of 
blooms  is  full  of  grace,  and  one  may  cut  many 
handfuls  for  the  house  without  seriously 
damaging  the  effect  of  the  plants  in  the  garden. 

"J.  I.  R. ,"  lam  surprised,  does  not  write 
about  the  colour  of  the  present-day  Chrysan- 
themums. The  colour  of  the  blooms  in  many 
cases  is  positively  hideous  —  M.  R.  Bahuant 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned.  The 
dull,  dingy,  dead-looking  purplish  tones  are  as 
bad  as  the  dirty  bronze  shades,  or  coarse  florets, 
such  as  distinguish  varieties  like  the  much- 
vaunted  Waban.  Louis  Boehmer,  although  one 
scarcely  looks  through  a  horticultural  journal 
without  finding  words  of  praise  for  it,  is  of  a  most 
objectionable  colour.  We  have  had  some  note- 
worthy exceptions,  William  Seward,  John 
Shrimpton,  and  others,  and  the  yellow  kinds 
are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  bright,  but  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  not  improved  by  making  it 
as  big  as  a  mop  or  poor  in  colour,  even  if  the 
shades  are  novel.  The  craze  for  novelty  is 
astounding.  It  lead.s  the  raiser  on  to  forget- 
ting about  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  and  seeks 
rather  to  gain  new  kinds  because  they  may 
sell.-C.  ' 

I  am  afraid  "  J.  I.  B."  will  find  many  who 

will  disagree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum as  it  is  to-day,  even  if  the  old  thread- 
like Japanese  sorts  of  former  days  are  gone.  The 
popularity  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  proves  that 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  taken  in  them,  and 
the  fact  of  this  aroused  interest  is  traceable  to  the 
introduction  of  new  sorts  which  appear  in  goodly 
numbers  every  season.  It  must  be  admitted  there 
are  sorts  that  lack  grace  and  refinement,  such  for 
instance  as  Etoile  de  Lyon,  but  it  must  be  known 
that  these  coarse-petalled  bloom?,   although  still 


exhibited,  command  no  favour  at  the  hands  of 
good  judges,  and  will  drop  out  of  cultivation  at  no 
distant  date,  as  others  have  done  before.  It  is 
true  that  the  incurved  section  cannot  command 
the  same  popularity  as  do  the  Japanese,  because 
in  these  there  are  no  such  changes  brought  about 
by  seed-raising  as  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  ; 
still  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  everyone  held  them 
in  such  slight  favour  as  does  "  J.  I.  R."  To 
present  them  in  their  best  form  taxes  the  re- 
sources of  many,  if  not  most  good  growers ; 
without  skill  they  cannot  be  brought  to  that  high 
state  of  perfection  known  to  all  the  leading  ex- 
hibitor.o,  and  surely  "J.  I.  R."  would  not  be  in 
favour  of  doing  away  with  a  section  that  requires 
the  highest  talent  to  develop  it  perfectly.  No  one 
can  dispute  that  the  methods  of  staging  are  stiff 
and  unnatural,  but  those  that  are  shown  with  long 
stems  and  foliage  require  so  much  more  room  in 
conveynnce  that  the  class  does  not  become  popular 
among  exhibitors. 

I  quite  agree  with  "  J.  I.  R."  respecting  the  need 
for  a  change  in  the  system  of  growing  and  training 
Chrysanthemums.  The  orthodox  trained  speci- 
men has  but  little  beauty,  and,  apart  from  its  use 
in  the  exhibition  hall,  there  is  really  no  useful 
employment  for  it  so  stiflly  trained.  At  a  local 
show  which  I  attended  during  the  present  season  M 
prizes  were  offered  only  for  naturally  grown  plants,  I 
and  those  which  gained  the  premier  award  were 
certainly  an  excellent  exhibit.  They  were  neither 
disbudded  nor  stiffly  trained,  but  were  really  good 
and  freely-bloomed  conservatory  plants.  If  such 
as  these  were  more  commonly  grown  for  exhibition, 
we  should  not  hear  such  bitter  remarks  as  pertain 
to  formal  specimens  often  possesssing  as  many 
stakes  as  flowers.  Popular  favour  is  not  with 
stitUy-trained  plants  now,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
discouraged  by  societies  who  offer  prizes  for  them 
the  better,  if  others  naturally  grown  can  be  sub- 
stituted. Standards  and  pyramids  are  to  my  mind 
the  most  offensive  of  the  several  tystems  of  train- 
ing, because  so  unnatural ;  these  are  fortunately 
becoming  less  shown  every  year. — W.  S. 


SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums will  become  as  popular  as  the  other  sections. 
I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  remark  passed  this 
season  by  gardeners  that  they  do  not  like  single 
varieties.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  high  praise 
bestowed  on  them  by  "  C."  and  "  J.  C.  B."  in  a  late 
issue  of  The  Garden.  For  cutting,  I  hold  the 
same  opinion  as  "  C."  respecting  the  pretty  white 
flowering  kind  Jane.  I  do  not  hold  Yellow  Jane 
to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  white,  because  it  is  not 
so  single  as  the  last  named  and  does  not  show  so 
much  of  the  eye,  because  of  the  additional  florets 
obscuring  it  to  some  extent.  The  colour  is  most 
distinct — indeed,  I  scarcely  think  there  is  another 
possessing  the  exact  shade  of  yellow.  It  is  equally 
free  in  growth  and  flower.  Miss  Mary  Anderson 
has  a  much  bolder  character  in  its  broadpetalled 
flowers,  and  is  always  conspicuous  as  a  decorative 
plant  or  as  a  vase  flower.  It  has  scarcely  the 
same  freedom  of  growth  as  the  two  previously 
named  sorts,  but  this  is  no  great  fault,  because  an 
effective  display  is  made  by  the  conspicuously  large 
Daisy-like  blossoms.  David  Windsor  is  another 
very  desirable  sort-,  bearing  crimson-coloured  and 
rather  large  flowers,  relieved  by  a  yellow  disc.  It 
grows  taller  than  many  of  the  singles,  and  can  be 
cut  in  long  lengths  for  decorating  vases  in  con- 
junction with  the  lighter  coloured  sorts.  Florence 
grows  very  dwaif  ;  indeed,  this  is  thedwarfest  one 
we  have,  producing  larger  flowers  than  any  I  have 
named.  To  see  this  at  its  best,  it  should  be 
slightly  thinned  where  the  buds  are  thickly  clus- 
tered, otherwise  the  flowers  being  large  it  loses 
much  of  its  character  as  a  single.  The  colour  is  a 
very  pale  pink  or  blush,  and  when  slightly  dis- 
budded it  is  a  striking  flower.  Societies  would 
have  a  popular  exhibit,  particularly  with  their  lady 
patrons,  if  they  instituted  a  class  for  singles  either 
as  cut  flowers,  shown  in  bunches  similar  to  pom- 
pons, as  decorative  plants,  or  groups.     A  stipula- 
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tion  might  be  made  in  the  schedules  where  groups 
form  a  leading  feature  to  the  effect  that  some 
fingle  varieties  be  required.  Being  dwarf  in  habit, 
free  flowering,  and  withal  of  light  and  graceful 
appearance,  the  finish  and  general  effect  would  be 
heiglitened  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  varieties 
of  these  single  Chrysanthemums. 

At  west  of  England  shows  they  are  seldom  seen. 
I  do  not  know  of  one  that  provides  a  single  class 
for  them  in  any  form,  and  so  long  as  gardeners 
hold  them  in  such  slight  favour  it  will,  1  am 
afraid,  be  some  time  ere  they  will  be  represented 
as  they  deserve  at  our  autumn  shows  generally. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  leading  societies  pos- 
sessing the  means  for  providing  a  comprehensive 
schedule  should  take  them  in  hand,  even  if  it  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  other  sections, 
for  the  j)ublic,  I  am  sure,  would  find  an  appreci- 
able change  if  singles  were  given  due  prominence. 
— W.  Strugnell. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  raisers  are  taking 

an  interest  in  these  beautiful  flowers.    The  best  of 
all   is  Jane,  sometimes  called   Snowflake,  when  it 
is  not  so    disbudded    that    the    flowers    are    of 
abnormal  size.     In  one  exhibit  at  the  Drill  Hall 
recently  the  flowers  were  quite  three  times  their 
usual   sizj    and  utterly  spoilt,  more  like  a  sbow 
kind  become  single,  much  of  the  charming  "  frill," 
so  to  say,  of  the  florets  being  lost.     Why  spoil  the 
lovely   single   Chrysanthemums  by  trying  to   get 
them  as  big  as  possible?    There  are  surely  surti- 
cient    big    Chrysanthemums  to  please  the  most 
fastidious.  The  flowers  may  be  used  in  decorations 
with  the  most  graceful  effect,  and  arranged  with 
Fern  fronds   or  the  feathery  Asparagus  plumosus 
gain  in  beauty.     They  may  be  had  in  perfection 
over  a  long  season,  blooming  now  and  far  into 
December  and  January.     When  the  cuttings  are 
struck  late,  such  Chrysanthemums  as  these  do  not 
suffer  from  damp,  as  the  larger  Japanese  and  in- 
curved, which  in   some  years  get  much   decayed. 
We  should  like  to  see  in  other  colours  a  few  more 
kinds  of  the  character  of   Snowflake.     The  .yellow 
counterpart  is  very  beautiful,  the  colour  very  r  ch 
and  clear,  and  a  delicate  rose,  crimson,  or  other 
shades,  if  not  of    the  objectionable  brickred  so 
common  now,  would   be  worth  striving  for.     The 
stiffer  single  forms  are   not  pretty,  but  one  sees 
quite  a  surfeit   of  these.      A  few  are  admissible, 
but  not  such  a  number  as  one  notes  at  exhibitions. 
A  few  of  the  best  varieties  noticed  recently  are  the 
two  already  mentioned   and   the   following:    Ad- 
miral  .Sir  T.    Symonds,  raised  by  Mr.  Cannell,  is 
a  fine  yellow,  the  petals  broader  than  in  Yellow 
Jane,  and  the  aspect  of  the  flcwer  is  coarse  when 
too  large.     Windsor  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  that 
clas3,  with  chestnut-red  flowers — not  a  colour  we 
care  about,  but  distinct  and  useful  for  a  change. 
O IS  Harris  is  one  of  the  older  single  varieties, 
the   flowers  of  a  rose-lilac  shade,  yellow  in  the 
centre,  and  the  plant  is  dwarf,  bushy,  and  makes  a 
good   specimen.     Lady   Churchill  is  distinct,  the 
colour  of  a  terra-cotta  shade,  touched  with  yellow. 
Mary   Anderson  is  the   finest  in  form   of  all  the 
single  kinds ;  its   flowers  are  smooth,  the  petals 
broad  and  white  touched  with  rose,     It  has  been 
much  used  as  a  parent  in  crossing,  its  fine  shape 
j'lstifying  such  a  use.     Miss  Ellen  Terry  has  larger 
florets  than  the  majority.     They  are  of  a  cheerful 
magenta  shade,  the  disc  yellow.     Miss  Rose  is 
delightful.     It  makes  as  good  a  plant  as  any  of  the 
single  kinds,  bushy,  compact,  and  smothered  with 
neat  rosy  flowers.    This  is  indispensable.     Mozart, 
rose-brown  shade,  touched  with    yellow ;   Scarlet 
tiem,  with  flowers  of  a  rather  dead  red  colour,  but 
nsat  in  form  ;   and  Souvenir  de  Londres,  crimson, 
cjmplete  the  list  of  the  finest  of  the  single  Chry- 
s.inthemums. 


pompon  Flora,  which  is  rather  early  flowering, 
very  compact,  and  exceptionally  free.  Where 
much  decoration  has  to  be  done,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  better  kind  than  this.  We  noticed 
remarkably  fine  the  large-flowered  Anemone  Dela- 
ware, a  well  shaped  and  bold  flower,  the  centre 
yellow,  and  the  guard  florets  of  a  creamy  white 
colour.  Another  very  good  variety  is  Eynsford 
Gem,  a  small  pleasing  flower  of  a  rich  crimson- 
purple  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  groups.— I  quite  agree  with 
all  that  "  A.  D."  (p.  47s)  says  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. At  many  shows  there  is  such  a  great  amount 
of  sameness  that  one  scarcely  troubles  to  look  at 
them.  At'the  same  time  I  was  glad  to  see  a  change 
for  the  better  at  two  exhibitions  lately,  viz.,  Here- 
ford and  Leominster.  At  the  former  place  the  num- 
ber of  plants  was  limited  to  eighty,  not  more  than 
one  plant  in  each  pot,  and  edging  allowed.  In 
both  the  first  and  second  prize  groups  there  was 
room  for  improvement,  as  the  arrangements  were 
a  little  too  heavy.  The  first  or  cup-winning  group 
had  the  colours  well  blended,  and  most  of  the 
flowers  were  Japanese.  In  front  and  round  the 
sides  the  Chrysanthemums  were  faced  with  small 
Palms,  and  then  with  Koman  Hyacinths  and  Adian- 
tums,  making  a  beautiful  flnish.  The  second  prize 
group,  which  had  well  bloomed  plants  of  Eucharis 
amazonica,  with  small  Palms  and  Ferns  as  an 
edging,  was  very  attractive.  However,  both  groups 
would  have  looked  better  with  fewer  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants.  At  Leominster  the  most  beautiful 
groups  I  have  yet  seen  at  any  of  the  autumn  shows 
were  put  up,  and  the  competition  was  very  keen. 


Smith,  Mr.  James  Downton,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Pethers  have  ceased  to  labour  in  the  good  cause. 
The  correction  will  be  gratefully  accepted,  and  if 
Mr.  Kelly  has  raised  any  other  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums besides  the  two  very  fine  varieties  alluded 
to  it  will  be  not  only  interesting,  but  rendering  the 
public  a  service  for  Mr.  le  Lievre  to  give  us  a  list 
of  their  names.  In  these  days  we  receive  so  many 
new  Chrysanthemums  from  sources  so  far  apart, 
that  the  origin  of  some  is  most  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  whenever  it  is  practicable  such 
information  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  recorded  in 
the  public  press.  If  Colonel  Chase  and  Violetta 
are  fair  samples  of  Mr.  Kelly's  seedlings  he  may 
certainly  hope  to  compete  very  favourably  with 
the  new  raisers  who  are  now  annually  oming  to 
the  front.— C.  H.  P. 


A  (■i()-;..i/s  Fir  tree.  Eiirirared  for  The  GaI!Ii]'N 
I'rnm  a  p)iolnriraph  sent  hy  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack, 
'Livermere  Pcirlc,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Gunnersbury  Park. 

— Avery  large  collection  is  grown  by  Mr.  Reynolds 
at  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  the  large  vineries  are  in 
great  part  filled  with  excellent  plants.  We  made 
note  when  there  recently  of  a  few  good  kinds.  One 
of  the  finest  was  Mrs.  Alice  Bird,  a  Japanese  variety 
not  often  seen.  The  flowers  are  intense  golden 
yellow,  a  most  delightful  colour.  Gorgeous  is  an- 
other good  yellow,  grown  here  well,  also  the  pretty 


Only  twelve  Chrysanthemum  plants  wee  allowed 
to  be  intermixed  with  fine-foliaged  plants  in  a 
space  of  about  50  square  feet,  so  I  ar  as  I  could 
judge.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  enu- 
merate either  the  Chrysanthemums  or  fine-foliaged 
plants  employed,  but  they  were  light,  beautiful, 
and  so  attractive  to  the  ladies,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  near  enough  to  examine  them. 
I  am  sure  the  framers  of  schedules  might  with  ad- 
vantage to  their  societies  give  fair  prizes  for  simi- 
lar groups  ;  not  only  would  the  show  be  rendered 
more  beautiful,  but  the  competition  would  be  far 
more  spirited.  To  prove  tbis,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  that  it  frequently  requires  two  dray 
or  van-loads  of  Chrysanthemums  to  make  a  so- 
called  good  group,  for  which  if  limited  as  above,  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  allowed,  one  van-load  would  be 
ample,  and  the  effect  produced  of  a  much  higher 
order. — W. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Guernsey.— 1  he  com- 
munication by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  le  Lievre,  of  St. 
Martin's,  Guernsey,  on  p.  4^0,  is  of  more  public 
importance  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  In 
common  with  many  of  my  Chrysanthemum-growing 
friends  I  had  begun  to  think  that  the  raising  oi 
new  seedlings  was  an  extinct  art  in  Guernsey,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for  in  the  future 
from  the  little  island  where  so  many  of  our  once 
famous  J.ipanese  varieties  were  raised.  Visions  of 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Ethel,  Elaine,  Peter  the 
Great,  Sarnia,  all  belonging  to  that  class  without 
saying  anything  about  the  host  of  incurved  and 
Anemone  sorts  which  also  emanated  from  Guernsey 
raisers,  are  aroused  in  my  mind  by  Mr.  le  Lievre's 
short  note  and  cause  me  to  wonder  why  such 
capable  cultivators  as  Major  Carey,  Mr.  Charles 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


A  CURIOUS  SCOTCH  FIR. 

TllK  accompanying  illustration  shows  part  of 
the  trunk  and  roots  of  a  Scotch  Fir  which 
grows  in  a  grove  on  the  Culford  estate  close 
to  the  high  road,  and  near  the  church  at  West 
Stow,  Suffolk,  where  it  interests  many  passers- 
by.  Altogether  there  are  about  200  trees, 
mostly  Scotch  Fir,  in  the  grove,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  under- 
mined, as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Although 
this  undermining  was  done  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  all  the  main  roots  have  been 
exposed  for  that  time,  the  trees  are  in  the  best 
of  health  and  vigour.  Evidently  they  were 
planted  and  n'lt  self  sown,  as  none  of  them 
have  tap  roots.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
spreading  roots,  each  tree  has  several  vertical 
roots,  which  number  in  one  case  as  many  as 
fifty,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  8  inches  to 
2  inches.  Most  of  these  are  perfectly  upright, 
and  some  are  knotted  at  regular  intervals  and 
look  exactly  as  if  trimmed  pieces  of  the  trunk 
had  been  put  in  to  prop  up  the  trees,  but  on 
examination  they  are  found  to  be  living  roots. 
In  many  instances,  too,  these  roots  are  not 
quite  upright  and  have  touched  each  other, 
with  the  result  that  natural  root-grafting  has 
taken  place.  Some  of  the  trees  have  had  their 
spreading  roots  cut  oil  at  about  4  feet  from  the 
trunk,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  vertical  ones 
for  support. 

The  topmost  roots  of  the  tree  most  prominent 
in  the  engraving  stand  just  over  5  feet  from  the 
present  ground  level,  and  they  cover  a  space  cf 
more  than  18  feet  in  diameter  before  entering 
the  soil.  The  heiijht  of  the  tree  is  about  50 
feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  at  1  foot 
above  the  collar  is  2^  feet  3  inches.  This  tree 
is  in  the  best  position  for  photographing,  and 
shows  more  spread  of  roots  than  either  of  tlie 
others,  but  there  is  another  much  taller  and 
finer  specimen,  the  trunk  of  whicli  is  over  3 
feet  in  diameter  ;  the  spreading  roots  of  this 
have,  however,  been  much  mutilated.  Another 
tree  has  its  roots  packed  so  tightly  together  as 
to  form  a  complete  roof,  impervious  to  rain,  to 
the  cave  formed  by  excavation,  which  is  big 
enough  to  form  a  perfect  shelter  for  at  least  a 
dozen  persons.  In  the  roots  of  yet  another  an 
Elder  has  found  a  home  and  grown  into  a  big 
bush.  The  excavations  are  jointly  the  work  ol 
rabbits  and  of  sand  sellers,  who  came  to  this 
grove  for  sand  some  forty  years  ago. 

.1.  C.  Tallack. 
Linrmere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Clerodendron  trichotomum.— This  is  quite 
hardy,  except  in  very  exposed  places,  and  by  the 
addition  of  this  variety  to  a  collection  there  is  a 
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great  gain,  as  we  have  so  few  shrubs  which  flower 
late  in  the  summer  months.  The  flowers  appear  in 
September  and  are  produced  in  large  terminal 
cymes,  white,  with  a  reddish  calyx  and  delightfully 
fragrant.  Being  very  reasonable  in  price,  it  is  one 
of  those  plants  which  should  find  a  home  in  most 
shrubberies.  It  thrives  well  in  most  soils  provided 
there  is  free  drainage.  Being  a  deciduous  shrub, 
it  would,  I  thinlj,  be  suitable  for  town  planting. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Daphniphyllutn  glaucescens. — This  shrub, 
a  native  of  Japan,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  habit 
and  rapid  growth.  We  have  examples  that  have 
been  planted  only  a  few  years  quite  8  feet  high,  so 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  attain  a  greater 
height  than  was  stated  when  introduced.  It  is  a 
grand  object  for  the  kept  grounds,  having  large 
leaves  from  li  inches  to  8  inches  long  and  nearly  3 
inches  wide,  of  a  delicate  pale  green  colour  on 
the  upper  surface,  the  under  portion  being  of  a 
bluish  grey.  The  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  crimson  colour,  this  forming  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  bluish  grey  shade  of  the  foliage. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  but  there  is  one  slight  drawback 
in  that  it  starts  early  into  growth,  and  if  planted 
in  a  very  cold  posit  ion  the  tender  foliage  is  at  times 
injured  by  cutting  winds  or  late  frosts.  A  little 
shelter  is  therefore  advisable.  There  are  other 
varieties,  such  as  D.  viride,  with  darker  foliage  and 
dwarfer  habit,  but  in  this  variety  there  are  no 
crimson  markings.  D.  jezoense  is  another  form, 
but  not  equal  to  D.  glaucescens. — S.  H.  B. 

Veronica  Jardin  Fleuri.  —  The  Veronica 
alluded  to  on  page  4ij2  is,  I  should  say,  the  variety 
which  was  sent  out  by  M.  D^laux,  of  Toulouse,  I 
think,  in  1885.  It  was  one  of  a  set  distributed  by 
that  raiser,  and  when  new  was  to  be  found  in  a  few 
lists,  but  at  the  present  time  I  only  know  of  one 
nurseryman  who  includes  it  in  his  catalogue.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  good  dark-flowered  variety,  and 
one  that  blooms  very  freely  in  even  a  small  state. 
These  shrubby  Veronicas  are  often  seen  in  pots, 
and  very  useful  they  are  in  this  way,  but  for 
beauty  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  bushes 
that  may  be  met  with  in  the  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts of  England,  where  they  are  quite  hardy.- 
Along  the  southern  and  western  coasts  fine  ex- 
amples may  be  met  with,  and  they  do  well  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sea. — T. 


WATERSIDE  TREES. 


Vert  little  care  is  usually  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  trees  for  planting  by  the  water  margin,  let  that 
be  a  lake,  a  pond,  or  the  running  brook,  the 
common  Alder,  the  Willow,  or  the  Poplar  being 
deemed  sufficient  for  such  places.  Thiu  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  error.  Take  as  examples  the  several 
distinctly  cut  or,  as  they  ai'e  usually  styled,  Fern- 
leaved  forms  of  the  common  Alder,  the  many 
beautiful  barked  Willows  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal, or  the  uncommon  varieties  of  swamp-loving 
Poplars,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  ornamental  waterside  trees,  and  that  the  too 
common  repetition  of  the  ordinary  Alder  and 
Willow  is  by  no  means  a  necessity.  Some  of  the 
more  ornamental  Willows  have  a  most  pleasing 
appearance  when  planted  in  suitable  places  by  the 
water-side,  and  for  this  purpose  perhaps  none  can 
compare  with  the  golden  Osier  (Salix  alba  vitel- 
lina),  the  young  twigs  of  which  are  bright  yellow. 
Massed  in  fives  or  so,  the  effect  produced  by  this 
Willow  is  very  dist  inct  and  pleasing,  and  as  it  does 
well  in  dampi-sh  ground,  it  is  well  suited  for  the 
situations  at  present  under  notice.  The  common 
purple  Osier  (S.  purpurea)  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  former,  the  bark  being  reddish  or  purple. 
Of  the  Alders,  one  of  the  hand.somest  forms  is  that 
known  as  the  Imperial  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa 
imperialis),  in  which  the  foliage  is  so  beautifully 
cut  as  to  resemble  more  that  of  a  Fern  than  a 
forest  tree.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for  planting  by 
the  lake  or  pond-side,  but  looks  best  when  viewed 
at  some  short  distance  away,  and  for  this  reason 
should  not  encroach  on  paths  or  roads.  The 
varieties  A.  glutinosa  asplenifolia.  A.  glutinosa 
laciniata  and    A.    glutinosa    quercifolia    are    all 


worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  beautifully 
divided  leaves, and,  succeeding  well  in  damp  places, 
may  be  used  with  the  best  results  where  the  roots 
are  constantly  in  a  moist  state. 

The  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum) 
has  few  equals  for  planting  by  the  river,  pond,  or 
lake-side  ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  flourish  well 
where  the  roots  are  constantly  in  a  partially  sub- 
merged condition.  Planted  on  an  island,  it  looks 
well,  the  bright  pea-green  foliage,  which  changes 
to  the  brightest  hues  in  autumn,  being  always  re- 
mark.able  and  distinct. 

Some  of  the  Poplars  are  fitting  subjects  for  the 
positions  at  present  under  consideration,  but  more 
particularly  the  varieties  with  cut  or  divided 
leaves,  all  of  which  delight  to  grow  in  damp 
ground.  These  are  a  few  of  the  trees  that  might 
be  used  with  good  effect  in  beautifying  the  grounds 
by  the  water-side,  but  there  are  many  more  that 
might  be  included  in  an  exhaustive  article  on  the 
subject.  A.  W.  D. 

Tree  labels. — Some  years  ago  a  suggestion 
was  made,  I  believe  in  Thb  Gauden,  that  in  label- 
ing trees  the  most  important  item  next  to  the 
name  was  the  date  of  planting.  This,  I  think, 
most  tree  lovers  will  agree  with,  yet  it  is  very 
seldom  carried  out,  and  a  good  deal  of  guessing 
has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
approximate  age  of  the  specimen.  The  date  of 
planting  would  not  occupy  much  space  on  a  label, 
and  it  would  be  decidedly  more  instructive  than 
the  date  of  its  introduction  into  this  country, 
which  one  may  often  see  on  labels  attached  to 
trees  and  shrubs. — T. 

Streff.n,  Co.  Kildare,  in  winter. — It  is  now 
and  then  advis.able  to  see  a  good  garden  in  winter, 
the  eifects  of  many  shrubs  and  trees  and  hardy 
plants  being  then  seen  in  aspects  totally  different 
to  those  they  assume  during  the  warmer  months  of 
the  year.  At  Straffan,  for  example,  on  a  drizzling 
wet  day  in  November,  a  really  fine  effect  of  colour 
was  given  by  the  bre.idths  of  common  crimson 
Dogwood  and  groups  of  cardinal  and  golden  Wil- 
lows beside  the  river  Liffey  that  flows  through  the 
place.  In  one  or  two  places  the  Osiers  have  been 
thoughtfully  blended  with  the  Dogwood,  and  the 
result  is  a  flush  of  richer  and  warmer  colouring, 
which  is  very  beautiful — so  soft  and  mist-like  on  a 
dull  day,  that  if  painted  on  canvas  one  might  be 
led  to  think  that  the  painter  had  flattered  the 
scene.  One  very  pretty  bit  of  colour  and  form  is 
obtained  by  grouping  the  Dogwood  and  Osiers 
around  a  graceful  Weeping  Birch,  the  silver  trunk 
of  which  emphasises  the  mass  of  colour  below ; 
while  in  another  place  a  bold  group  of  cardinal 
Willow  forms  a  warm  mist  of  soft  flame  colour 
against  the  trunks  of  a  group  of  forest  trees  further 
away.  Even  on  a  November  day  such  effects  are 
charming  as  seen  through  the  white  mist  that 
hangs  over  the  turbid  river,  but  in  bright  sunshine 
they  are,  of  course,  something  more  exquisite 
still.  Beautiful  as  is  Straffan  already  with  its 
fresh  lawns  and  stately  Limes  and  Elms,  improve- 
ments are  being  made,  the  river  bank  having  been 
carefully  cleared  and  thinned  opposite  the  island 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  this  is  to  be  planted 
with  bold  groups  of  the  best  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  swampy  piece  of  the  island  has 
also  been  planted  with  Ferns,  Grasses,  the  larger- 
leaved  bog  plants  and  groups  of  Typha  latitolia, 
amongst  which  the  giant  Gunnera  manicata  is 
to  have  a  suitable  position.  Straffan  is  always 
attractive,  but  the  Dogwood  and  Osiers  have  now 
become  so  effective,  that  it  ranks  high  and  deserves 
mention  for  its  exquisite  effects  in  winter  also. — 
F.  W.  B. 

Pyrns  malus  floribunda.— This  was  bearing 
a  fine  crop  of  its  small  yellowish  fruits  in  the 
Epsom  nursery,  and  we  hope  that  the  Crabs  will 
be  more  planted  in  gardens.  In  every  garden, 
large  or  small,  this  fine  Japanese  Crab  should  be 
planted,  not  for  its  effect  in  autumn,  as  there  are 
showier  kinds  at  that  ft  ason,  but  for  a  profuse  dis- 
play of  flowers  in  spring.  A  tree  of  this  species  in 
full  bloom  is  a  celigtitful  picture,  the  slender 
branches  wreathed  with  flowers  in  early  May,  the 


buds  deep  crimson,  but  as  they  expand  one  sees  the 
pure  white  of  the  inner  face  of  the  petals,  the  re- 
sult being  a  charming  contrast  of  colour.  The  tree 
is  graceful  in  habit  and  of  dwarf  stature,  forming 
a  wide -spreading  head.  On  this  account  it  is 
valuable  for  small  gardens,  in  which  there  is 
usually  too  great  sameness  in  the  things  planted. 
It  is  cheap,  very  hardy,  and  grows  quickly.  A 
shrubbery  is  not  the  position  to  plant  it,  as  here  its 
graceful  contour  is  spoilt.  It  is  seen  to  advantage 
when  the  tree  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn, 
where  the  characteristic  habit  is  well  displayed. 

The  Honey  liOcust  (Gleditscliia  triacan- 
thos)  — During  the  winter,  when  devoid  of  foliage, 
the  formidable  spines  with  which  the  branches 
are  studded  cause  this  to  stand  out  very  con- 
spicuously, for  among  all  our  hardy  trees  there  is 
nothing  whatever  like  it  in  this  respect,  as  the 
branched  spines,  many  of  which  are  as  much 
as  3  inches  in  length,  are  borne  not  only  on  the 
young  wood,  but  also  on  the  main  trunk  and 
principal  branches  of  the  tree.  As  a  yourg 
specimen  it  is  very  noticeable,  for,  apart  from  lh3 
spines,  the  pinnate  foliage,  which  is  of  a  light 
shining  green,  is  very  beautiful,  but  as  it  increases 
in  size  these  foliage  distinctions  are  not  so  c  n- 
spicuous.  As  a  tree  it  bears  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  to  the  common  F'alse  Acacia  (Robinia 
Pseudacacia),  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  open  in 
character.  The  Honey  Locust  is  one  of  the  latest 
of  our  trees  to  unfold  its  leaves  in  the  spring,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  usually  turn  yellow  and  quickly 
drop.  The  wood  of  the  Gleditschia  is  said  to  be 
very  hard  and  useful  for  many  purposes,  hut 
in  this  country  its  only  merits  are  as  an  orna- 
mental specimen,  for  which  purpose  its  distinctive 
features  entitle  it  to  more  notice  than  it  us'jally 
gets.  An  additional  merit,  too,  is  the  fact  that  it 
will  thrive  better  than  many  subjects  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  one  of  the  many 
trees  introduced  from  that  region  quite  early  in 
the  last  century.  There  are  several  varieties,  but 
two  of  them  are  especially  distinct,  viz.,  a  weeping 
form  (pendula)  and  one  (inermis)  in  which  the 
large  and  formidable  spines  are  wanting. — T. 


OUR  TIMBER  SUPPLIES  FROM  ABROAD.* 

This  subject  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance, not  only  to  those  immediately  associated 
with  the  production  and  consumption  of  timber, 
but  to  every  member  of  the  community.  There  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  exact  value 
of  the  wood  imported  into  this  country,  but,  on  a 
fairly  accurate  calculation,  it  may  be  set  down  at 
£20,0(10,000  annually.  The  returns  periodically 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  afford  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  loads,  and  the  figures  given  in  this  paper 
show  the  vast  and  far-reaching  influence  which 
timber  has  upon  our  national  industries.  Theie  is 
no  doubt  that  trade  in  timber  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  other  trades  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  timber 
supplies  have  a  very  important  influence  on  other 
trades.  It  is  often  supposed  that  for  many 
purposes  wood  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  other 
material,  but  this  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is 
in  a  large  degree  dependent  upon  the  facilities  by 
which  timber  can  be  supplied  whether  or  not  tlie 
same  proportion  shall  be  consumed.  In  many 
branches  of  industry  timber  finds  a  keen  competi- 
tor in  iron,  in  some  instances  in  brick,  and  occa- 
sionally in  stone.  In  these  cases  the  ultimate  con- 
sideration with  the  consumer  is  the  question  of 
cost.  That  the  use  of  timber  has  enormously  in- 
creased is  clearly  seen  by  the  figures  that  follow  ; 
and  this  expansion  is  largely  due  to  the  ingenuity 
of  those  associated  with  timber  production,  in  in- 
troducing such  inventions  and  facilities  as  enable 
it  to  successfully  compete  in  price  with  other  ma- 
terials. The  credit  of  producing  this  result  is  to 
be  shared  alike  by  the  forester,  the  timber  mer- 

*  By  A.  T.  Williamsou,  Kcw  Terrace,  Edinburgh, 
irr  the  ''  Transactions  of  Royal  Scottish  Arboricul- 
tural  Society." 
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chant,  and  the  timber  manufacturer.  The  timber 
mercliant,  it  may  be  said,  is  merely  the  distributor, 
and  has  little  influence  in  t;uiiling  either  the  pro- 
duction or  consumption.  This  may  be  true  as  re- 
gards the  merchant  in  otlur  commodities,  but,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  foUowinp;  remarks,  the  mer- 
chant in  timber  ha-  had  a  very  great  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  trade. 

In  the  year  I8H0  the  total  imports  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  colonies  amounted  to  7,05(i,6.S8 
loads.  This  was  made  up  of  2.27s,:!7t  leads  of 
hewn  or  rough  log  timber,  and  4,7TS,:il4  loads  of 
sawn  and  manufactured  wood.  These  figures  show 
the  large  proportion  that  is  brought  in  a  prepared 
and  partially  prepared  condition,  being  fully  double 
the  quantity  imported  in  its  raw  state.  This  is  a 
condition  to  be  regretted  on  many  grounds.  The 
amount  of  money  represented  in  the  manufactur- 
ing cannot  be  less  than  £H,000,000,  a  sum  which 
one  would  think  might  easily  be  conserved  to  our 
own  workmen.  The  cost  of  freight  for  waste  and  su- 
perfluous wood  is  saved  when  it  is  in  a  manufac- 
tured state,  but  the  superiority  of  our  workmen 
and  the  greater  e.xcellence  of  their  workmanship 
should  do  more  than  compensate  for  this  item. 
This  has  been  proved  by  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  large  quantities  of  manufactured  floor- 
ing and  lining  that  are  sent  to  the  Australian 
markets,  not  from  Sweden,  but  from  Scotland,  the 
timber  being  first  imported  from  Sweden  into  Scot- 
land, prepared  here,  and  then  e.xported  again  to 
Australia. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  look  at  the  enormous 
development  of  the  import  of  manufactured  tim- 
ber in  the  past  thirty  years.  Although  statistics 
of  any  value  are  ditticult  to  procure,  I  have  been 
able  to  get  a  fairly  approximate  table  for  London, 
which  represents  something  like  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  country,  and  which  may  therefore  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  whole.  The  increase  in  the  total 
imports  has  been  practically  steady  and  continuous, 
but,  looking  at  the  raw  timber  by  itself,  it  has  re- 
mained stationary,  or  has  had  a  backward  ten- 
dency. For  1860,  the  number  of  loads  of  hewn 
timber  was  283,000;  for  \x'M,  the  number  of  loads 
of  similar  timber  was  21!t,700.  The  quantity  of 
sawn  or  manufactured  timber  bears  a  very  marked 
contrast  with  this.  In  18(J0,  manufactured  timber 
was  imported  to  the  extent  of  7,123,000  pieces, 
while  in  18ii0  they  had  grown  to  no  less  than 
83,1 98,000  pieces.  This  advance  has  been  a 
gradual  one  throughout  the  thirty  years,  each 
year  as  nearly  as  possible  adding  10  per  cent,  to 
its  predecessor. 

We  have  given  the  total  imports  for  1890,  viz., 
7,056,688  loads.  Deducting  from  this  .507,058 
loads  of  furniture  woods  from  various  countries, 
6,549,680  loads  remain  of  the  more  common  sup- 
plies. These  imports,  chiefly  drawn  from  Scandi- 
navia, Russia,  Germany,  and  ISritish  North  America, 
are  made  up  as  follows : — 

Scandinavia 2,648,666  loads 

Kussia 1,519,174      „ 

Germany 287,482      „ 

British  North  America    .  1,866,671      ,, 
All  other  countries.     .     .        733,637      „ 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Norway  and  Sweden  furnish 
us  with  about  40  per  cent,  of  our  timber  supplies, 
and  the  2,643,666  loads  sent  to  us  are  made  up  of 
G73,,805  loads  of  rough  and  1,970,361  loads  of 
manufactured  timber. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  put,  Why  is 
Scandinavian  timber  so  much  favoured  by  us  ?  It 
must  be  better  or  cheaper,  but  that  is  only  true  to 
a  limited  extent.  The  great  development  of 
Swedish  imports  is  a  matter  of  only  recent  years. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  comparison 
of  the  qualities  of  imported  timber,  treating  it 
nationally,  because  the  shipments  of  some  ports 
are  superior  to  the  shipments  of  other  ports  in  the 
same  country  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
quality  in  respect  of  both  the  Scots  Kir  and  the 
Spruce,  which  form  90  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  is 
considerably  in  favour  of  Russia.  The  freight 
from  Russian  ports  is  also  generally  from  10  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent,  lower  than  from  the  upper 
ports  of  Sweden,  whence  the  larger  bulk  is  shipped. 


The  Swedes,  however,  have  displayed  characteris- 
tic enterprise  in  adapting  their  conditions  to  meet 
the  situation.  They  have  greatly  improved  their 
machinery,  more  carefully  selected  their  timber, 
and  lowered  their  prices  so  as  to  secure  British 
orders,  and  have  thus  equalised  matters  with  their 
Russian  competitors.  Not  content,  however,  with 
having  placed  themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Russia,  they  have  turned  the  scale  in  their  favourin 
the  eyes  of  the  British  buyer  by  granting  six  months' 
credit  on  all  transactions,  the  Russians  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  give  more  than  three 
months.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  merchant  has 
had  so  much  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
trade,  to  which  I  made  allusion  in  the  early  part 
of  this  paper.  These  specially  favourable  terms 
induced  an  accumulation  of  stock  in  our  merchants' 
hands,  and  allowed  them  to  place  before  the  con- 
sumer, in  the  most  favourable  light,  the  merits  of 
Swedish  supplies,  and  generally  influence  their 
use. 

The  question  arising  here  is,  of  course.  Can 
Sweden  maintain  the  annual  output  of  such  enor- 
mous quantities  of  timber  .'  The  answer  is  gene- 
rally aiimitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  in  the  aflirma- 
tive.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  receive  one-half 
of  the  total  quantity  of  wood  shipped  ;  and,  when 
the  vast  area  is  considered,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  even  the  figures  given  are  only  capable  of 
clearing  out  the  woods  of  a  comparatively  limited 
area  ;  and  Scots  Fir  and  Spruce  being  fast-growing 
trees,  the  re-aflforeslation  is  proceeding  as  quickly 
as  the  deforestation. 

The  Russian  supplies  come  second  in  their  amount. 
These  are  represented  by  shipments  chiefly  from 
Riga,  Cronstadt,  and  Archangel.  The  Riga  shipments 
are  principally  composed  of  Spruce  deals  and 
battens,  whilst  the  Cronstadt  and  Archangel  are 
largely  composed  of  Scots  Fir  or  Redwood. 
Swedish  timber  has  never  been  able  to  compete 
with  Russian  in  respect  of  quality,  and  for  all  high- 
class  joiner  work  architects  demand  that  Archargel 
or  St.  Petersburg  Redwood  be  used.  The  extent  of 
the  Russian  forests  is  not  known  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  their  supplies  being  maintained, 
there  is  at  present  no  question,  nor  wi  1  be  for 
generations  to  come,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  A  notable  change  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  years  in  connection  with  Russian  Oak, 
which  forms  a  rather  important  item  in  the  exports. 
Formerly  Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  was  the  chief  port  of 
shipment,  the  Oak  being  brought  from  the  forests 
some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  southward  ;  but  now 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  Oak  grown  within  the 
same  regions  as  formerly  is  conveyed  southwards, 
and  is  shipped  at  Fiume,  in  Austria.  The  Oak 
shipped  at  that  port  has  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  cabinet  and  furniture  work.  The  German 
imports  ,are  comparatively  small,  and  are  largely 
made  up  of  pit-wood  and  rough  timber.  Germany 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  great  timber  export- 
ing country,  being  largely  indebted  to  Sweden  for 
her  own  supplies.  France  sends  us,  particularly 
to  the  British  Channel,  immense  quantifies  of 
pit-wood,  but  her  home  supplies  of  heavy  timber 
are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  her  wants.  France 
import-",  from  Sweden  and  other  countries,  several 
millions  of  loads  to  meet  home  wants. 

The  supplies  of  timber  from  Biitish  North 
America,  chiefly  from  Canada,  amounting  to 
1,366,571  loads,  although  only  half  of  the  Swedish, 
represent  quite  as  much  money  value.  The  chief 
item  is  the  American  Pine  timber,  a  substitute  for 
which  has  not  been  found  in  European  countries. 
The  maintenance  of  supplies  from  this  source  must 
be  adversely  contrasted  with  Sweden.  Writers  on 
forestry  have  deplored  the  waste  in  the  American 
forests,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  pro- 
digious. At  the  same  time,  the  vastness  of  the 
forest  areas  has  maintained  the  equilibrium  of  the 
trade.  While  most  kinds  of  timber  have  been, 
through  competition,  kept  to  the  lowest  value. 
Pine  timber  from  Canada  has  not  only  maintained 
its  price,  but  has  actually  experienced  a  steady 
rise.  Consumption,  or  extra  demand,  has  not 
caused  this,  but  it  arises  from  the  fact  of  the 
demolition  of  the  forests  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  seaboard.    There  is  a  growing  ten- 


dency to  import  manufactured  Canadian  Pine,  and 
the  ligures  of  same,  compared  with  hewn,  may  be 
c|uotcd,  the  1,366,571  loads  being  made  up  of 
180,9i;6  loads  of  hewn,  and  1,185,605  loads  of  sawn 
and  manufactured  timber.  There  is  less  to  be  said 
against  the  growth  of  Canadian  manufactured  im- 
ports than  that  of  Sweden,  as  the  freight  saved  on 
deals  and  battens  over  logs  is  very  considerable,  the 
rate  from  Sweden  being  only  about  8s.  per  load, 
while  from  America  it  is  about  24s. 

The  vast  forests  of  iiiitnense  trees  in  British 
Columbia  have  recently  been  drawn  upon  for  in- 
troduction into  this  country  as  a  sub>titu(e  for 
yellow  Pine,  but  so  far  the  experiment  has  proved 
unsatisfactory.  The  timber  can  be  got  larger 
and  cleaner,  but  it  lacks  that  mild  nature  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Canadian  Pine.  It  is  found 
difficult  to  sustain  a  polish,  and  is  too  strong  in 
the  reed  for  fine  household  or  ship  work.  The 
supplies  in  British  Columbia  are  practically  un- 
limited, and  for  rough  work,  in  beams,  &c.,  might 
be  valuable,  but  the  distance  from  our  shores  quite 
handicaps  it  in  competition  with  other  woods  used 
for  similar  purposes. 

Pitch  Pine  timber  has  taken  a  mo.'t  important 
place  in  our  industries.  The  supplies  available  are 
immense,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
will  be  maintained.  The  cheapness  of  this  wood 
has  popularised  its  use,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  freight  is  about  33s.  per  load.  It 
is  sold  here  at  something  like  50s.  per  load,  which, 
with  insurance  and  other  charges,  cannot  leave 
more  than  10s.  per  load  at  port  of  shipment.  It  is 
cut  down,  sawn,  and  transported  a  long  distance 
for  this  sum,  which  gives  us  some  indication  of 
what  could  be  done  were  our  foresters  at  home  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  on  the  question  of  trans- 
port from  the  woods. 

Kauri  timber  from  New  Zealand  now  receives 
much  favour.  It  is,  however,  classed  as  a  fancy 
wood,  and  is  only  utilised  for  cabinet  purposes,  so 
it  can  scarcely  be  included  in  an  article  on  com- 
mon timber.  New  Zealand  is  too  far  awav  to 
draw  upon  for  ordinary  carpenter's  timber,  which 
really  forms  80  per  cent,  of  our  imports. 

A  class  of  wood  that  is  becoming  popular  is 
"  Whitewood,"  called  also  "  Canary  wood "  or 
"Butternut."  It  is  faking  the  place  of  the  long 
familiar  yellow  Pine,  and  the  price  being  some- 
what less,  it  is  being  generally  used.  The  beauti- 
ful clean  grain,  free  from  knots  and  shakes,  and  the 
great  width  it  is  capable  of  producing,  have  ac- 
quired it  a  favour  in  most  industries.  It  is  im- 
porteil  from  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  supply  of  it  is  said  to  be  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  yellow  Pine,  but  statistics  of  the 
forests  and  their  timber  are  not  available  for  any 
practical  purposes. 

The  total  imports  to  Scotland  in  1891  amounted 
to  878,924  loads.  Onefourlh  of  this  was  American 
timber,  consisting  of  yellow  Pine,  pitch  Pine,  hard- 
woods, and  Spruce  ;  two  thirds  Baltic  and  north  of 
Europe,  Soots  Fir,  and  Spruce  ;  and  the  remainder 
made  up  of  sundries— teak,  kauri,  and  other 
special  wood.s. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  interesting  to  take 
notice  of  an  experiment  being  made  at  the  present 
time  by  the  Swedish  shippers.  Considering  their 
British  business  practically  established,  the  ship- 
pers conferied  together  and  agreed  to  bind  them- 
selves to  place  their  credit  on  nearly  the  same 
footing  as  their  Russian  neighbours.  The  effect 
of  this  action  has  not  yet  become  fully  apparent, 
but  although  these  terras  have  only  been  in  opera- 
tion a  few  months,  the  decline  of  Swedish  sales  has 
been  so  marked,  that  considerations  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  rule  are  already  exercising  them.  We 
have  referred  to  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the 
view  of  showing  how  much  more  influence  than 
the  actual  merits  or  demerits  in  price  a  hidden 
cause  may  exert  on  the  development  of  a  given  in- 
dustry. The  question  is  a  common  one.  Why  will 
foreigners,  removed  from  our  shores  by  hundreds 
and  frequently  by  thousands  of  miles,  entrust  our 
merchants  with  six  months'  credit,  while  our  own 
foresters,  agents,  and  landlords  will  not  trust  them 
a  day,  although  the  timber  is  retained  in  their  own 
hands  !    Forestry  in  this  country  has  little  interest 
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for  the  mercantile  community,  but  the  foreigner    not   whether   it  be  an    epergne,  vase,    basket, 
gives  us  a  substantial  interest  in  the  subject,  and    bouquet,   spray,  or  button-hnle    arrangement  ; 


we  in  return  reciprocate  the  benefit  by  obtaining 
our  supplies  of  timber  from  abroad. 


The    Brush    Bush    for    colour.— Encryphia 

pinnatifolia  is  worth  a  note  for  the  colour  of  its 
leaves  in  autumn — orange  and  scarlet,  a  pleasing 
contrast.  It  is  hardy,  except  in  the  more  northern 
districts  of  England,  although  a  native  of  the 
southern  part  of  Chili.  When  in  full  bloom  it  is 
of  great  beauty,  the  flowers  large,  white,  set  oft 
with  a  central  bunch  of  yellow  stamens.  They 
are  produced  in  profusion,  and  are  in  charming 
contrast  to  the  ample  foliage. 

Viburnum  plicatum. — This  beautiful  Vibur- 
num is  of  note  for  the  deep  crimson  purplish  col- 
our of  its  leaves  in  autumn,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
good -all -round  garden  shrub.  We  have  seen 
splendid  masses  of  it,  but  it  is  not  grown  so  much 
as  one  might  expect.  In  large  places  a  bed  of 
it  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  is  very  fine,  the 
habit  comparatively  dwarf,  spreading,  and  some- 
what stiff,  very  different  to  the  graceful  Guelder 
Rose.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  crinkled  on  the 
surface,  and  in  fine  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  ivcry- 
white  flower-heads  which  wreathe  the  shoots, 
creating  a  splendid  picture  in  summer.  It  is  a 
trifle  tender,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  warm 
spot  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and  in  a  deep' 
moderately  light  soil. 


in  either  case  these  Roses  seem  to  appropriately 
lend  themselves  to  the  purpose.  The  season 
of  these  kinds,  too,  is  a  much  more  prolonged 
one  than  in  the  case  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
At  the  present  time  I  notice  that  a  quan- 
tity  of    the    imported    flowers    of    the    Dijon 


the  beginning  of  this  article  to  the  fact  of  Roses 
being  allowed  to  attain  to  too  large  a  size  before 
they  were  cut.  This  error  obtains  more  in 
private  establishments  than  in  nurseries,  pro- 
bably from  want  of  thought,  but  more  likely 
from  a  disinclination  to  cut  what  promises  to 
be  a  good  bloom.  "  Circumstances  alter  cases," 
as  the  saying  goes,  but  it  does  not  alter  the 


type    from    the    south    of     France    are    being  fact  that  a  semi- expanded   bloom  is  far  better 

offered  for  sale  by  the  flower  girls  in  the  streets  for  cut-flower  arrangements  than  a  larger  one. 

of  London.     In  their  methods  of  offering  them  The  florists  use  the  buds  to  a  good  account,  but 

for  .sale  they  have  made  a  new  departure  (at  they  also  disfigure  the  same  by  reflexing  the 

any  rate  I  have  not  observed  it  before).     It  is  petals  artificially  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to 

to  ofl'er  them  just  as  they  are,  with  their  own  do  so.                                            Garden  Rcse. 

foliage  and  buds,  holding  a  small  bunch  loosely  

in  the  hand,  thus  forming   a   most  suggestive  Roses  for  their  fruit. — Many  kinds  of  Ros's 

arrangement  in  a  )i?^?i;/?  fashion.     This  is  much  are  of  note  for  their  fruit,  and  this  year,  as  with 
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ROSES  IN  FLORAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 
Roses  are  ever  popular  ;  no  flower  more  so  will 
be  generally  admitted,  I  think.     Whenit  comep, 
however,  to  a  question  of   arrangement  after 
they  are  cut  a  good  many  are  at  a  loss.     I  have 
noted  this   more  particularly    in    hoiticulturnl 
exhibitions  where   prizes   have   been  awarded 
for  bouquets,  baskets,  and  other  ariangements 
consisting  c  f  Ruses  only.     The  mistake  so  often 
made  is  that  of  formality,  whilst  overcrowding 
is   almost   as   often    seen.     Too    many  colours 
enter  into  some  arrangements,  and  in  others  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  buds  in  various  stages 
of  development  must  be  rigorously   excluded. 
Large  over-blown   flowers  are  never  desirable, 
but^blooms  with  good  long  stems  to  them  are 
requisite.     Nothing    associates    so    well    with 
Roses   as   their   own  foliage,  and   as    this  can 
generally  be  had  in  quantity,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  its  absence.     Take,  for  instance,  the  beauti- 
ful deep  coppery  colour  of  the  shoots  of  Perle 
des  Jardins;  how  well  these  harmonise  with  the 
pale  and  delicately  coloured  Teas.     Long  slen- 
der and  trailing  shoots  can  also  be  had  for  other 
purposes,  whilst    in  large  arrangements  (as  in 
vases  of  shallow  design)  the   foliage   of   Rosa 
lugosa  should  be  noted.     In  fact  one  has  only 
to  walk  around  a  Rose  garden  to  be  able  to  see 
suitable  foliage  to  use  with  the  flowers.     This 
does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  use  of  Maiden- 
hair  Fern  or   any  other  suitable  kind  ;  well- 
hardened  pale  green  fronds  of  Adiantum  cune- 
atum  are  always  welcome.     I  have  frequently 
used  the  bronzy  foliage  of  Mahonia  aquifolia  ; 
it  stands  so  well,  and  will  last  out  two  or  three 
cuttings   of  Roses,   whilst   in   form   it   is  very 

similar.  .  ,     •     ,  ,  , 

The  illustration  gives  an  admirable  example 
of  the  informal  arrangement  of  Roses  with  their 
own  shoots  and  foliage.  It  shows  what  may  be 
done  with  a  judicious  selection  of  material. 
When  arranged  in  an  artistic  manner  there 
is  nothing  in  my  opinion  that  will  compare  with 
Roses,  particularly  the  Tea  scented  and  Noisette 
varieties  with  soft  shades  of  colour.     It  matters 


Tea  Roses  loosely  arranged  in  a 


better  than  bunching  two  or  three  together  for  many  other  shrubs,  they  are  unusuany  beaulifnl. 
coat  flowers,  or  a  greater  number  for  sprays.  One  notices  the  wild  Roses  of  the  hedgerows  pro- 
By  the  way,'as  it  pfrtains  to.sprays  I  note  also  ,  ^^^:^-^tZ:^^,^:!L^^^Z:::'^ 
an  improvement  in  several  instances,  but  it  is    ^^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^        ^^^.^.  ^  ^^^.^^  j^  cha-raing 

the  Roses  again  that  are  in  the  foreground.  ,  ^^  ^^^  rockery  We  remember  a  fine  plant  en  the 
It  IS  to  tie  a  few  together  in  a  haphazard  ,  groxbourne  rockery,  its  leafage  of  a  fine  glossy 
or  careless  fashion,  keeping  the  tying  material  ^^^^  colour,  and  the  berries  of  a  crimson  tone.  It 
confined  to  within  about  an  inch  or  so  of  the  i  jg  Q^g  of  the  finest  for  its  polished  leaves  and 
flowers,  leaving  3  inches  or  more  of  the  ex-  showy  fruit.  There  is  a  variety  named  Duplex, 
tremities  of  the  stems  untied.  In  this  way  I  the  flowers  double,  cupped  in  form,  and  of  a  blush 
have  observed  them  several  times,  the  tying  colour.  R.  villosa  is  very  showy  with  its  red 
material  appearing  to  be  quite  sma'l  india-  fruits,  and  two  other  good  kinds  are  R.  spmo>ii- 
rubber  tubing  about  the  size  of  the  .stems  and  sima  and  R.  oinnamomea.  R.  rubnfolia  may  Be 
coloured  green.  The  prevailing  fashion  of  added.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are  rich  crimson  and 
making  what  are  termed  "shower"   bouquets  ,  tbe  leafage  handsome. 

cannot  be  made  with  more  suitable  material  A  grand  yellow  climber.— Herewith  I  send 
than  Roses,  i.articularly  with  the  light-coloured  you  blooms  of  climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  as 
and  miniatuie  varieties.     Allusion  was  made  at    they  are  frcm  plants  barely  twelve  months  old,  ana 
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each  plant  is  carrying  an  average  of  fifty  blooms  in 
various  stages.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  formid- 
able rival  to  Martehal  Niel.    In  former  notes  I  have 
advooatoii  the  growing  of  strong  climbers  in  pots, 
and  upon  single  rods.     I  have  also  recommended 
their  being  shifted  into  larger  pots  immediately 
the  wood  is  matured  in  the  autumn.     The  batch  of 
plants  now  under  notice  was  treated  in  this  way, 
and  I  see  a  great  improvement  in  their  flowering 
over  those  forced  in  the  i")  inch  and  "-inch  pots  they 
were  grown   in.     They  are  also  earlier,  although 
introduced  at  the  same  time.    This  variety  was 
sent  out  in  li^'.il  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  is  an  extra 
vigorous  sport  from  the  Perle  des  Jardins  intro- 
duced by  M.  Levet  in  1S71.     In  every  way  it  is 
equal  to  the  old  Perle,  while  I  have  no  hesitation 
in   saying    one  can   secure    ten  times  as    many 
flowers  from  it  during  the  dead  of  winter.     Like 
the  other  climbers,  it  flowers  from  all  well-matured 
eves,  and  should  be  cut  down  to  its  base  directly 
the  crop  of  bloom  is  realised.      I  have  this  and 
other   varieties   trained  up  each  side   of  a  span- 
roofed  house,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  there  will 
be  during  December  and  January  far  exceeds  that 
obtainable  under  any  other  system  of  cultivation. 
The  rods  are  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  bloom 
buds  from  each  almost  meet.     In  this  way  they 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  light,  and  being 
trained  in  a  slanting  direction  the  apex  of  the 
house  is  free  and  provides  plenty  of  light  for  the 
other  occupants.     I  shall  probably  grow  the  young 
rods  on  in  the  same  position,  ripenirg  them  out  of 
doors  during  the  next  summer.     The  blooms  sent 
are  neither  so  large  nor  so  heavy  as  those  upon 
plants  which  are  not  being  hurried  quite  so  much. 
This   variety  is  an  improvement   upon   Mari-chal 
Niel  for  out-door  culture,  being  hardier  and  the 
buds   less   subject   to   injury   from   cold   weather 
during  the  early  summer,  a  frequent  cause  of  dis- 
appointment with  the  Marechal. — R. 

The  staying  power  of  Roses. — On  page 
4S2  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  writing  upon  the  staying 
powers  of  Roses  under  glass,  seems  to  me  to  refute 
his  own  arguments  to  a  certain  extent.  I  quite 
agree  with  him  that  Catherine  Mermet  and  Anna 
Ollivier  possess  great  staying  powers,  but  surely 
the  former  must  rank  among  our  fuU-petalled  va- 
rieties. It  surpri.ses  me  to  hear  such  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Clarke  state  that  The  Bride  is  not  remark- 
able for  lasting  qualities,  particularly  after  instanc- 
ing Catherine  Mermet  as  possessing  this  attribute 
in  a  great  degree.  As  the  two  Roses  are  the  exact 
counterpart  of  one  another,  except  in  colour  (The 
Bride  being  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet),  it  is 
strange  that  one  should  possess  staying  powers 
and  the  other  not.  I  have  grown  The  Bride  in 
quantity  ever  since  its  introduction,  and  my  ex- 
perience stamps  it  as  one  of  the  most  lasting 
flowers  we  have.  Even  in  the  summer  the  flowers 
have  kept  comparatively  fresh  for  a  fortnight. — R. 

Kose  notes. — The  article  in  your  last  issue 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch  I  have  read 
with  great  interest.  More  than  once  have  I  been 
struck  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  our  wild  Roses. 
Here  (in  mid-Sussex)  Rosa  arvensis  (syn  ,  R.  repens) 
grows  very  freely  both  as  a  hedge  plant  and  upon 
rough  banks.  On  the  deep  clayey  banks  of  a  river 
in  my  neighbourhood  I  have  been  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  this  Rose.  In  this  connection  R.  repens  is 
more  applicable  than  R.  arvensis,  lengths  of  10 
yards  to  50  yards  upon  the  river  bank  being  quite 
covered  with  its  creeping  branches  laden  with 
white  blossoms  all  through  June  and  July.  As  your 
correspondent  truly  observes,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  British  wild  Roses,  and  now  that  the 
single  and  semi-double  varieties  are  becoming  so 
popular,  it  would  be  well  if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  our  native  species  and  their  varieties.— K. 

Hose  Margaret  Dickson.— I  am  somewhat 
puzzled  by  "  N.  S.'s "  remarks  on  this  Rose  in 
The  Garden  (page  483).  At  one  part  of  his 
note  he  states,  fairly  correctly,  too,  that  "as  a 
maiden  it  seldom  blooms,"  but  he  subsequently 
says  that  under  pegged-down  treatment,  which 
he  has  tried,  it  will  without  doubt  rank  as 
the  best  white  Rose.  The  point  left  in  doubt 
is.  Has  it  flowered   freely   with   him    under  this 


pegging-down  system  ?  Margaret  Dickson  is  un- 
doubtedly a  beautiful  Hose,  but  so  far  we  have 
had  no  season  in  England  which  has  suited  it  since 
it  has  been  distributed.  I  have  grown  it  for  three 
.seasons.  I  think  very  highly  of  it  as  a  flower  and 
as  a  good  grower,  but  apparently  it  is  not  yet 
acclimatised,  and  I  think  we  must  await  a  damp  or 
a  cool  season  to  get  the  flowers  in  the  perfection 
with  which  its  raisers  (Messrs.  Dickson,  of  New- 
townards)  can  exhibit  it.  Some  rosarians  are 
already  decrying  it,  as  they  are  disappointed  with 
the  results  so  far  obtained  ;  but  I  think  if  we  have 
patience  we  shall  be  well  satisfied  with  its  per- 
formance in  the  future.— CiiARLBS  J.  Gkahame, 
Croijdo7i 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Fink  open  weather  has  enabled  growers  to  get 
their  work  well  advanced,  and  there  is  at  present  a 
very  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
■\Vork  at  present  consists  mainly  in  clearing  off 
crops  and  getting  ready  for  another  season. 

Gloue  Artichokes  are  being  protected  with 
litter  in  case  of  severe  frost,  for  although  we  in 
some  years  could  leave  them  quite  unprotected,  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  do  so,  as  a  profitable  planta- 
tion may  be  ruined  by  a  few  exceptionally  cold 
nights. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  continue  to  increase 
in  size  until  very  late  in  the  season,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  beds  with  litter 
and  lift  the  roots  as  required  for  market.  Al- 
though the  dry  summer  weather  checked  their 
growth  considerably,  they  have  made  good  use  of 
the  autumn  and  are  a  heavy  crop. 

Asparagus  — The  beds  are  now  getting  their 
winter  dressing.  The  tops,  all  weeds,  and  a  little 
top  soil  having  been  removed,  a  good  coating  of 
seaweed  has  been  placed  on  the  surface.  This  is 
preferable  to  manure  when  obtainable. 

BROt'COLi  is  growing  rapidly,  and  even  the 
latest  planted  crops  look  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  winter.  Layering  for  protection  from  frost  is 
not  much  practised  on  the  coast,  for  even  when 
Broccoli  is  killed  in  walled  in  gardens,  the  crops  in 
open  fields  usually  escape. 

Cabbage.  —  Planting  still  continues  briskly. 
The  earliest  planted  crops  have  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  they  will  soon  be  fit  for  bunching, 
and  if  the  weather  continues  mild  a  good  many 
will  be  marketed  long  before  they  were  intended 
to  be,  as  the  autumn  rains  on  soil  unusually  hot 
for  the  time  of  year  caused  very  rapid  growth 
during  September  and  October. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  Autumn  Giant  kinds  are 
now  in  fine  condition,  and  are  being  cleared  off 
rapidly.  The  first  crop,  owing  to  the  excessive 
drought,  was  by  no  means  good,  but  later  crops 
are  fine,  and  the  frost  has  not  yet  been  sufticiently 
severe  to  injure  the  heads. 

Celery  is  much  finer  than  one  could  have  ex- 
pected, as  the  drought  was  very  severe  during  its 
early  stages  of  growth. 

Lettuces  are  now  in  finer  condition  than  they 
were  in  summer,  having  grown  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  mild  damp  weather.  Protection  will 
be  necessary  if  a  sudden  change  occurs. 

Tomatoes  still  continue  to  ripen  slowly  in  late 
houses,  but  the  demand  has  slackened  considerably 
with  the  return  of  colder  weather.  Outdoor  fruits 
cut  and  hung  up  in  glass  houses  have  ripened  well. 

Fruit  crops  are  being  marketed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Apples  are  keeping  very  badly  ;  no  matter  what 
the  variety  or  how  carefully  gathered,  they  all  rot 
rapidly ;  even  such  hard  good  keeping  kinds  as 
Wellington  and  French  Crab  are  just  as  bad  as  the 
softer  kinds,  and  those  who  stored  large  quantities 
must  be  careful  to  remove  the  rotten  fruit. 

Peaks  are  mostly  disposed  of,  except  a  few  of 
the  late  dessert  and  cooking  sorts,  which  are,  as 
usual,  repaying  any  care  bestowed  on  them. 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  being 
done  under  very  favourable  conditions,  and  al- 
though the  low  prices  of  fruit  may  have  checked 
planting  in  many  cases,  I  do  not  think  on  the 
whole  there  is  any  great  falling  off,     Doubtless 


the  profits  on  fruit  growing  were  not  very  larg?, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  any  other  crop  that  will 
give  such  a  good  return.  Old  worn-out  trees  should 
be  grubbed  up  and  replaced  by  healthy  yoi  ns;  ones, 
for  it  is  a  waste  of  labour  to  save  the  old  trees 
when  young  ones  are  so  cheap  and  come  so  quickly 
into  bearing.  J-  GitouM. 

O'usjiiirt.  ^_^ 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

December  5. 
The  last  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  year  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  and  two  fol- 
lowing days.  It  was  the  finest  exhibition  for  the 
time  of  year  that  has  ever  taken  place,  and  the 
competition  was  worthy  of  even  a  November 
show.  In  one  class,  that  for  twelve  Japanese 
blooms,  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-one  entries, 
and  every  class  was  thoroughly  well  represented. 
The  flowers,  too,  were  superb,  especially  the  in- 
curved But  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
and  one  that  we  are  delighted  to  see,  was  the  free 
and  bold  arrangements  from  nurserymen,  the 
good  example  set  at  the  November  exhibition  of 
the  same  society  was  carried  out  to  perfection  on 
thii  occasion.  Mr.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
ham  ;  Mr.  Davis,  Camberwell ;  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
headi  and  other  growers  had  remarkably  fine  dis- 
plays. The  flowers  in  each  case  were  cut  with 
long  stems,  and  brought  out  the  beauty  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  a  flower  for  decoration  ^'^•' 
exhibition  was  alone  worth  a  visit  for 
arrangements. 

Cut  Blooms. 


The 
these 


The  schedule,  a  not  very  Large  one,  was  confined 
chiefly  to  cut  blooms,  but  the  tremendous  compe- 
tition resulted  in  a  large  space  being  covered. 
The  winner,  out  of  eleven  competitors,  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  va- 
rieties, was  Mr  Rowbottom,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  R. 
Williams,  The  Priory,  Hornsey.  It  is  worth  while 
giving  the  names  of  the  finer  flowers,  as  they  were 
superb  for  freshness  and  colour,  particularly  good 
being  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mile.  Tb^rese  Rey,  M.  Ber- 
nard Beauty  of  Castlewood,  J.  Stanborough  Dib- 
bens,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Pearl  Beauty,  Princess 
May,'  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Lord  Brooke,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  Princess  Victoria,  E.  Molyneux,  W.  H. 
Broomhead,  Boule  d'Or,  and  Lizzie  Cartledge.  One 
variety  named  Umpire  is  a  poor  thing,  one  of  that 
objectionable  type  which  is  as  much  an  incurved 
flower  as  a  Japanese.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  CoUins,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Carlile,  Ponsbourne  Park,  Hertford,  his  finest 
blooms  being  those  of  Vice-President  Audiguier, 
G  W.  Childs,  a  variety  that  has  been  greatly  over- 
praised, Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Mile.  Marie  Hoste. 
Mr.  H.  Alderman,  Morden  Hall  Gardens,  Surrey, 
was  third.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  the  com- 
petition was  so  keen,  that  an  extra  prizs  went 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  Mr.  Le  Neve 
Foster,  Sennowe  Hall,  Guist,  Norfolk,  who  had  a 
superb  flower  of  Etoile  de  Lvon.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  flowers,  distinct,  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Turk,  gardener  to  Mr.  P.  Bosanquet,  Pen- 
field  Herts,  who  won  against  twenty  competitors, 
all  exhibiting  good  blooms.  His  flowers  comprised 
Beauty  of  Castlewood,  Pelican,  W.  Lane,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  J.  Stanborough 
Dibbens,  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  E.  Beckett,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  Vice-President  Audiguier,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg.  An  excellent  second 
was  Mr.  W.  G.  (albert,  whilst  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom 
was  third.  There  were  no  less  than  eighteen  com- 
petitors for  six  Japanese,  distinct,  and  the  best 
flowers  were  those  from  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener  1:o 
Mr.  J.  Trotter,  The  Grange,  Brickenden.  His 
blooms  of  Viviand  Morel,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs. 
E  W  Clarke,  lleauty  of  Castlewood,  Ltoile  de 
Lyon  and  Herbert  Owen  were  very  creditable  for 
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the  season.  Mr.  W.  Collins,  who  showed  Vice- 
President  Audiguier,  Col.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  E.  Molyneux,  and  G.  C. 
Schwabe  remarkably  well,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  Shirley, 
Croydon,  third.  A  class  we  were  pleased  to 
see  was  for  twenty-four  bunches,  any  varieties, 
but.  Diifortunately,  the  first  prize  exhibit,  from  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhnrst  Gardens,  Esher,  was  far  too 
crowded.  The  exhibit  was  utterly  .spoilt  for  this 
reason.  It  is  a  laudable  object  to  have  such 
classes,  but  the  e.xhibitors  must  remember  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  tasteful  arrangement.  The  reflexed 
variety  Putney  George  was  splendidly  shown,  the 
flowers  rich  crimson,  tipped  with  gold — a  rich  con- 
trast of  colour.  We  preferred  the  second  prize 
exhibit  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Chas.  Egerton,  Solna,  Roehampton,  because  less 
jumbled.  One  single  variety  named  Mr.  Robertson 
is  of  note,  the  flowers  pink  and  white — a  pleasing 
kind.  A  correspocding  class  to  this  was  for  twelve 
bunches,  but  confined  to  the  Japanese  section. 
We  must  make  the  same  remark  here  as  in  the 
other  case  ;  the  flowers  were  lumped  together  any- 
how. Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles  won  the  first  prize,  and 
had  good  individual  flowers,  whilst  Mr.  W.  Tipler, 
gardener  to  Miss  Smith-Dorrien,  Hartwell  Villa, 
Aylesbury,  was  second.  For  six  bunches,  Japanese, 
distinct,  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders, 
Fairlawn,  Wimbledon,  was  a  capital  first,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Knowles  second,  and  Mr.  D.  1'.  Crane  third. 
A  pleasing  class  was  for  twelve  bunches  of  single 
varieties,  three  sprays  in  a  bunch,  the  first  prize 
being  awarded  to  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St.  Albans, 
who  had  such  fine  kinds  as  Jane,  Jenny  Lind, 
narrow  yellow  coloured  florets,  Mary  Anderson. 
and  Souvenir  de  Londres  ;  whilst  the  second  award 
was  made  in  f.avour  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener 
to  Mr.  F.  Hobhouse.  The  Whin,  Weybridge. 

The  incurved  section  was  remarkably  well  repre- 
sented. The  competition  was  keen  in  the  class 
for  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  the 
first  prize  being  won  by  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover, 
Farehani,  Hants,  who  showed  even,  well-incurved 
flowers  of  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  wl  ich  is  a  little  lighter 
in  colour  than  Mme.  Dariier,  Lady  Dorothy,  Lord 
Alce.ster,  Princess  Teck,  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Robiii- 
son  King  and  Mrs.  Sharman,  which  has  finely  in- 
curved petals  of  a  creamy  white  colour.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  H,  Alderman.  Sixteen  com- 
peted in  the  class  for  six  incurved,  distinct,  Mr. 
H.  Alderman  being  first  with  excellent  blooms  of 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Princess  Teck,  Lady 
Dorothy,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Barbara,  whilst  Messrs.  H.  Shoesmith  and  W.  and 
G.  Drover  were  second  and  thirel  respectively.  One 
class  was  for  twelve  blooms  of  the  variety  Princess 
Teck  or  any  of  its  sports.  Very  highly  finished 
flowers  were  those  from  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  who 
was  placed  first.  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  Lady  Dorothy, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Chas.  Gibson  were 
the  principal  flowers.  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
G.  E.  Smith,  second  and  third. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  amateurs,  one  for 
six  varieties,  Japanese,  distinct,  in  which  there  was 
very  good  competition.  Mr.  Thos.  Lansley,  Wat- 
ford, was  first.  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Beauty  of 
Castlewood  were  well  shown.  The  other  class  was 
for  a  tall  vase— Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road, 
N.,  having  a  very  pretty  arrangement,  and  was 
placed  first. 

A  special  prize  was  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Hither  Green,  Lewlsham,  for  six  blooms,  distinct, 
of  any  varieties  introduced  in  1892  and  18!(,3. 
Mr.  Rowbottora  was  first,  showing  Le  Verseau,  a 
full  reflexed  Japanese  variety,  rose-purple  in  colour, 
W.  H.  Broorahead,  bronzy  yellow,  and  several 
others,  including  Waban,  an  ugly  flower,  broad 
and  coarse  in  the  petals,  and  not  worth  a  place  in 
collections. 

There  were  also  classes  for  Cyclamens  and 
Chinese  Primulas,  but  the  exhibitors  were  not 
numerous.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  well-grown 
Persian  Cyclamens  went  to  Mr.  W.  Cook,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Murray,  The  Grange,  Old 
Windsor.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Tate, 
Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was  first  for  a  collection  of 


flowering,  berried  and  fine-foliaged  plants  arranged 
for  effect.  The  effect  would  have  been  better  in 
this  case  if  the  spikes  of  Calanthe,  instead  of  being 
stiffly  tied  to  stakes,  had  been  allowed  to  hang 
naturally. 

Bliscellaiieous. 

As  at  many  other  shows,  the  miscellaneous 
collections  were  more  interesting  than  those  in 
competition.  The  principal  feature  was  the 
arrangement  from  Mr.  Jones,  which  was  most 
deservedly  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Eleven  large 
and  handsome  vases  were  filled  with  splendid 
blooms,  representing  all  the  leading  novelties, 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  The 
Garden.  Maiden-hair  Ferns  formed  the  ground- 
work, and  the  margin  consisted  of  flowers  in 
distinct  blocks,  so  to  say,  of  colour.  This  bold 
arrangement  of  flowers  was  carried  out  admirably 
by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Camberwell.  Many  vases  were 
used,  each  filled  with  distinct  varieties,  and  the 
exhibit  in  every  way  was  worthy  of  this  grower 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  who 
showed  a  splendid  collection  of  seedlings  and 
named  new  kinds,  arranged  the  flowers  with  the 
greatest  taste  (silver-gilt  medal).  A  similar  award 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redbill,  for  a  bank  of 
flowers,  a  novel,  but  certainly  not  a  pleasing  style 
of  arrangement.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  was  given 
a  silver  medal  for  cut  Chrysanthemums  shown 
in  bold  bunches.  A  very  fine  group  came 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
comprising  not  only  Chrysanthemums  in  great 
variety,  but  a  noble  collection  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, amongst  which  especially  worthy  of 
note  were  the  single  varieties  Mme.  Melba,  white, 
flushed  salmon-rose ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  scarlet, 
white  centre ;  Albion,  white ;  Mme.  de  Bonde- 
ville,  white,  flushed  with  rose  ;  Stella  Massey,  soft 
pink,  and  Ethel  Lewis,  rose,  white  eye,  besides 
that  splendid  double  variety,  Raspail  Improved 
(silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  T.  Witty,  Nunhead,  had  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  of  much  interest  (silver 
medal).  A  silver  medal  went  to  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Higbgate,  for  a  delightful  group  of 
winter  plants,  comprising  bunches  of  Mrs.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild  Carnation,  Orchids  and  Skimmia 
oblata  Foremani,  bright  with  a  profusion  of  crim- 
son berries.  Mr.  E.  A.  Holmes,  Hackney,  had  de- 
corative plants  and  Mr.  E.  Rowbottom  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Chinese  Primulas  and  other  things  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery, 
Stoke  Newington,  had  a  table  of  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  charmingly  arranged  in  epergnes  (silver- 
gilt  medal).  A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  H. 
Perkins,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  for  a  col- 
lection of  Amaryllis,  Chas.  Davis,  a  crimson 
variety,  being  of  unusually  fine  form.  A  silver 
medal  was  given  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  for  vegetables 
remarkably  well  grown.  A  novel  idea  for  wreaths 
consisted  in  having  a  cork  foundation,  with  tubes 
inserted  at  intervals  for  the  flowers.  Mr.  J.  E.  C. 
Neilson,  Nunhead,  S.E.,  was  the  exhibitor. 


A  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  Mr.  George  Gordon  took  the 
chair. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as^follows  '■ 
Judge    Hoit.  —  A  large    Japanese    Anemone- 
flowered  variety  with  rosy  blush  quilled  ray  florets 
incurving  .it  the  tips  and  a  rather  flat  white  disc. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Colonel  T.  C.  Bourne.— A  Japanese  flower  of 
attractive  appearance  and  good  size.  It  has  long 
flat  florets  of  a  deep  rich  wine  coloured  crimson 
and  a  golden  reverse.     From  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Lord  Rosebert. — An  incurved  bloom  of  the 
old  florist's  type.  This  is  a  large  flower,  and  the 
petals  incurve  very  regularly  ;  the  colour  is  deep 
purple-crimson.     From  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Amaryllis  Chas.  Davis.— A  large  flower  with 
broad  crimson  petals  and  a  greenish  white  throat. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Perkins. 

Among  other  novelties  were  three  curious  small- 
flowered  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  with   thread 


petals,  said  to  have  been  received  from  Japan,  but 
they  were  unnamed.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Morter.  Miss  Maggie  Blenk- 
iron,  a  large,  broad-petalled  incurved  Japanese, 
rather  loose,  but  of  a  bright  canary-yellow,  was 
good,  as  was  Potter  Palmer,  an  American  seedling 
Japanese  with  short,  stiff  white  petals.  Richard 
Dean,  a  rich  crimson  and  gold  Japanese,  was  staged 
for  the  third  time  this  season,  and  only  lost  a 
certificate  by  one  vote.  Several  other  flowers 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  these  columns  of 
late  were  exhibited,  such  as  Mrs.  J.  Gardiner, 
Pearl  of  Maidenhead,  Niveum,  Pearl  Beauty,  Mrs. 
F  L.  Ames  and  C.  B,  Whitnall.  A  few  novelties 
which  looked  promising  were  requested  to  be 
presented  again. 


Public  Gardens. 


Recreation  ground  for  West  Hampstead. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  ^'estry 
it  was  decided  to  open  negotiations  with  Sir  Whit- 
taker  Ellis,  the  agent  for  Sir  Spencer  Maryon 
Wilson,  for  the  purchase  of  about  ten  acres  of 
land  situated  in  West  Hampstead,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  recreation  ground. 

Bushey  Park,  Hampton  Court.— The  First 
Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Oflice  of  Works 
has  consented  to  erect  another  gate  for  Bashey 
Park,  Hampton  Court,  in  accordance  with  the 
numerously  signed  petition  presented  to  him  a 
month  or  two  ago.  'The  new  gate  will  be  situated 
midway  between  the  Hampton  Wick  and  Ted- 
dington  entrances  to  the  park. 

The  College  Park  at  Dublin.— Mr.  Bar- 
bidge,  curator  of  the  University  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Dublin,  has  lately  been  appointed  by  the  Provost 
and  senior  Fellows  to  the  charge  of  the  fine  piece 
of  ground  round  Trinity  College  itself,  a  noble  sort 
of  play  and  pleasure  ground  in  which  the  College 
stands  apart  in  a  stately  way.  We  are  glad  of 
this,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  confidence  in  the 
curator  of  the  College  Botanic  Gardens,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  College  Park  itself,  as,  with- 
out taking  from  its  value  as  a  play-ground  and  air- 
ground  in  a  large  city,  it  may  be  possible  to  add 
some  further  charms  in  the  way  of  trees  and 
garden  pictures. 

Proposed  extension  of  the  Embankment. 

— The  London  County  Council  appears  to  have 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Chelsea 
Vestry  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Em- 
bankment. The  Council  have  got  so  far  as  to  be 
negotiating  with  the  Vestry  as  to  the  contribution 
which  the  latter  body  is  prepared  to  make  toward 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  Vestry  have 
determined  to  make  an  oft'er  of  £8000  in  cash,  and 
to  undertake  the  filling  up  of  the  ground  adjoining 
the  proposed  Embankment  wall,  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  another  £8000.  This  is  an  improvement 
which  would  furnish  a  large  amount  of  work  for 
he  unemployed  in  the  district. 

The  opening  out  of  Gray's  Inn  Gardens 

—The  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  reply  to  a 
communication  from  Clerkenwell  Vestry,  state 
that  they  are  willirg  to  entertain  the  proposal 
to  substitute  a  dwarf  wall  and  railing  for  the 
present  high  wall  of  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  abutting 
on  Theobald's  Road,  provided  the  Holborn  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works  would  pave  with  wood  the 
roadway  from  Raymond  Buildings  to  Holborn 
Town  Hill,  and  from  the  Town  Hall  to  Holborn. 
In  the  event  of  the  local  authority  acceding  to 
this  condilion,  the  beautiful  grassy  and  well- 
timbered  gardens — of  ancient  and  historic  interest 
— will  be  exposed  to  public  view,  and  the  amenities 
of  the  neighbourhood  appreciably  improved. 

Proposed  new  open  space.— It  was  reported 
by  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  that  the  Vestry  of  Lee  had  asked  for  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  cost  of  acquiring  a  piece  of 
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land  in  Manor  Lane,  Lee,  for  a  public  recreation 
groumi.  Tlie  price  ask&l  was  £800  per  acre,  and 
it  was  estimated  tliat  .tf)!")  an  acre  would  have  to 
be  expended  in  laying  it  out,  and  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  be  £550  a  year.  The  site  was 
contiguous  to  a  district  largely  populated,  and  the 
nearest  open  space  was  Blacklieath,  upwards  of  a 
mile  distant.  The  committee  recommended  the 
council  to  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2000  to- 
wards the  cost  (£(1100),  and  to  undertake  its  main- 
tenance. Alderm.in  Heachsroft  moved  that  before 
taking  action  1  he  Parks  Committee  should  report 
as  to  wlietlier  it  was  prepared  (and  on  what 
principle)  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  small 
open  spaces.    The  discussion  was  adjourned. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ipomaea  Horsfallise  var.  Briggsi  is  in 
bloom  in  the  Victoria  Kegia  house  at  Kew.  It  is 
a  splendid  climber  for  a  stove,  free,  very  vigorous, 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  splendid  crimson-col- 
ouieil  llowers. 

Two  beautiful  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
which  we  noticed  a  few  days  ago  at  Manor  House, 
Acton,  are  Princess  Alexandra  and  Favourite.  The 
former  bears  a  well-shaped  truss  of  massive  flowers, 
each  of  a  very  delicate  silvery  blush  colour,  whilst 
those  of  the  latter  are  rose. 

Pleione  birmanica.— Pleione,  or  Cuelogyne 
birmanica,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  in  bloom  recently 
in  the  Kew  collection.  It  is  a  raie  species,  and 
first  found  by  Col.  Benson  on  the  Arracan  Moun- 
tains at  about  3000  feet  elevation.  The  flowers  are 
purplish  rose  in  colour,  and  similar  to  those  of  P. 
Wallichiana. 

Skimmia  oblata  Foremani,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of  Highgate,  at  the  recent 
Royal  Aquarium  show,  is  a  very  useful  and  bright 
shrub  for  the  greenhouse  or  for  decoration  at  this 
season.  The  leaves  are  of  a  fine  green  colour, 
leathery,  and  the  crimson  berries  are  produced 
with  great  freedom. 

Liithospermum  prostratum,  as  grown  here> 
is  not  in  the  least  herbaceous,  but  a  veritable  shrub 
if  anything  is.  It  exists  in  spreading  masses  of 
from  1  feet  to  12  feet  across,  billowy  tufts  in  some 
parts  quite  2  feet  high  ;  it  flowers  nearly  the  year 
through.  It  is  a  lime  hater,  and  quickly  assumes 
a  different  habit  when  it  gets  into  soil  it  does  not 
like.— T.  Smith,  Ncivrij. 

Metrosideros  floribunda,  or  Callistemon 
Sidignus,  is  a  handtome  Anstialian  plant  when 
grown  in  a  large  tub,  as  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
A  specimen  was  iu  full  bloom  a  few  days  ago  and 
smothered  with  large  Bottle-brush-like  flowers  of 
deepest  crimson.  The  Metrosideros  share  the 
same  fate  as  many  another  class  of  hard  wooded 
plants  in  gardens,  and  are  rarely  grown  well. 

Oncidium  ornithorrh.yncliuni  is  a  charming 
Orchid,  in  bloom  recently  at  Manor  House,  Ac- 
ton. It  is  a  good  species  for  an  amateur,  bear- 
ing graceful  spikes  of  purple-rose-coloured  flowers 
at  this  season,  whilst  they  are  also  very  sweetly 
scented,  not  unlike  new-mown  hay.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  ba-ket  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time 
in  beauty  There  is  also  a  white  variety  named 
albiflorum,  which,  however,  is  rare. 

Salvia  leucantha  is  a  very  distinct  variety 
and  makes  a  handsome  plant  for  the  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  It  is  shapely  in  habit,  the  leaves 
abundant,  narrow,  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  covered  with  a  fine  down  underneath,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  spikes  and  quite 
woolly  in  aspect.  They  are  of  a  mauve-rose  colour, 
and  against  the  white  woolly  covering  very 
pleasing. 

Hedinilla  amabilis  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at 
Kew  reminds  one  of  a  genus  none  too  well  grown 
in  gardens.  M.  amabilis  bears  a  raceme  of  pleas 
ing  rosy  coloured  flowers  and  the  leafage  is  of 
bold  character.  One  of  the  most  handsome  of  all 
stove  plants  is  M.  magnifica,  which  has  very  fine 


flowers  and  foliage,  the  pendent  racemes  measur- 
ing about  a  foot  in  length,  the  flowers  and  con- 
spicuous brai^ts  rose-pink  in  colour. 

Two  Chrysanthemums  of  note  now  in  the 
Chiswick  collection  are  t)range  Beauty,  a  Japanese 
variety,  and  the  single  canariense.  It  is  not  often 
one  sees  them  in  gardens,  but  they  are  well  worth 
growing.  The  former  produces  a  wealth  of  com- 
paratively small  flowers  of  an  intense  yellow  col- 
our, the  lower  petals  suffused  with  chestnut-red. 
Those  of  the  latter  are  soft  yellow  and  of  pleasing 
form.     Both  are  delightful  kinds  for  cutting. 

Manettia  bicolor,  recently  in  bloom  at  Kew, 
is  a  bright  flower  too  little  seen  in  gardens.  It 
has  been  long  introduced,  but  is  not  by  any  means 
common.  When  trained  in  a  kind  of  balloon- 
like  form  it  is  remarkably  attractive,  the  leafage 
very  abundant,  and  set  off  by  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
individually  showy  by  reason  of  their  scarlet  and 
yellow  colours.  The  plant  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  the  wonder  is  that,  blooming  at  a 
dull  season  of  the  year,  it  is  not  common. 

Narcissus  monophyllus.— The  pure  white 
Hoop  petticoat  Narciss  is  a  delightful  bulb  for  pot 
culture.  It  should  be  grown  freely  for  winter 
flowering,  and  the  way  to  grow  it  is  to  plant  the 
bulbs  early,  using  sandy  soil.  After  putting  them 
in  pans  remove  to  a  cool  frame,  where  they  should 
remain  until  the  buds  appear.  If  transferred  to  a 
mildly  heated  house  they  will  expand  freely.^  A 
succession  may  be  easily  kept  up  by  relays.  The 
flowers  are  useful  for  button-holes  and  choice 
decorations. 

Lselia  Dormaniana  is  a  fine  Brazilian  Orchid 
sometimes  described  as  a  species,  but  supposed 
also  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya  bicolor  and 
La;lia  pumila.  A  well-grown  plant  is  in  bloom  at 
Manor  House,  Gunnersbury.  It  blooms  very  freely, 
but  the  flowers  do  not  last  a  long  time  in  beauty. 
The  colour  varies,  but  usually  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  rich  olive-green  spotted  heavily  with  crimson, 
the  side  lobes  pale  purple,  whilst  the  centre  lobe 
is  deep  crimson,  white  at  the  base. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Orchids  in  bloom  now.  We  noticed  several 
plants  in  beauty  at  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.'s 
nursery  at  Peckham  Kye,  and  at  Manor  House, 
Gunnersbury.  The  flowers  are  not  only  of  bright 
colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  brown  with  yellow 
markings,  and  the  lip  self  yellow,  but  sweetly 
scented  like  A'iolets.  Its  fine  branching  spikes  are 
also  in  beauty  at  this  season,  and  last  fresh  for 
several  weeks.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  grow  well, 
and  is  as  useful  and  attractive  as  any  Orchid  in 
flower  in  late  autumn  and  winter. 

Cymbidium  effine. — A  specimen  of  this  beau- 
tiful species,  which  belongs  to  the  thin-leaved  sec- 
tion of  the  genus,  was  in  bloom  recently  in  the 
GoUection  of  Mr.  Gledstanes  at  Acton.  It  is  quite 
a  gem  amongst  Cymbidiums,  the  leaves  broader 
than  in  either  of  its  relatives,  C.  Mastersi  or  0. 
eburneum,  whilst  the  flowers  are  borne  freely  in  a 
raceme,  as  in  C.  Mastersi.  They  are  individually  of 
great  beauty,  neat,  and  pure  white,  the  lip  crimson- 
purple  in  colour,  with  the  side  lobes  spotted  with 
the  same  shade.  It  is  sweetly  scented  and  valu- 
able for  winter  blooming. 

Plumbago  rosea.— One  of  the  best  groups  of 
this  fine  old  plant  we  have  seen  recently  was  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Gledstanes,  Manor  House,  Acton. 
The  plants  are  in  U-inch  pots,  dwarf,  bushy,  well 
furnisheil  with  rich  green  leaves,  and  bearing  a 
free  display  of  the  bright  red  flowers.  The  plants 
are  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  summer,  and 
one  is  surprised  such  a  bright  flower  is  not  more 
common.  Unfortunately,  near  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns  fog  soon  spoils  the  flowers.  This  Plum- 
bago, judging  by  its  comparative  rarity  in  gardens, 
might  be  considered  almost  a  novelty,  but  it  was 
introduced  from  the  East  Indies  as  far  back  as  1777. 
Cyclamens  of  poor  colour. — One  cannot 
help  noticing  that  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  although 
far  finer  in  many  ways  than  the  varieties  of  old,  is 
not  faultless  in  colour.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion 
to  get  purple,  magenta,  and  dull  rose  or  crimson 
shades  into   the   flowers,   which    spoil   otherwise 


beautiful  strains.  This  is  a  great  pity,  as  the 
flowers  are  handsome  in  form,  bold,  and  borne  on 
sturdy  peduncles,  whilst  the  plants  as  reg''™' 
habit  have  undergone  manifest  improvement.  We 
hope  raisers  of  new  varieties  will  strive  to  get 
acquisitions  of  decided  colour,  and  eradicate  all 
traces  of  objectionable  magenta  or  dull  leaden 
shades. 

Nicotiana  affiois.— I  quite  agree  with  all 
that  Mr.  Flemyng  says  respecting  this  beautiful 
plant.  It  grew  with  much  vigour  in  my  garden 
this  season,  only  ceasing  to  bloom  when  cut  by 
frost,  and  towards  evening  the  air  was  redolent 
with  its  perfume,  which  is  always  present  more  or 
less,  but  very  faint  in  the  day  as  compared  vvith 
evening  and  night.  It  is  a  good  flower  for  cutting, 
and  lasts  fairly  well  in  water.  Like  many  other 
half-hardy  things,  it  produced  quantities  of  good 
seed  this  year,  some  of  which  I  have  saved,  but 
much  was  shed.  I  am  curious  to  see  it  it  will 
come  up  in  the  open  ground  from  self-sown  seed. 
— Gbeenwood  Pi.m. 


Tasmanian  plants.— In  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
great  work,  "  The  Flora  of  Tasmania,"  a  copy  of 
which  recently  came  into  my  possession,  there  are 
several  hundreds  of  coloured  portraits  of  plants  by 
Fitch  ;  amongst  them  a  very  few  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  into  this  country,  or  if  imported 
at  all  are  to  be  seen  only  in  botanic  gardens. 
There  are  certainly  many  that  ought  to  be  better 
known  here,  and  as  the  climate  in  some  parts  of 
the  island  at  least  closely  resembles  that  of 
England,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  goodly 
number  would  be  quite  hardy  with  us.  It  looks 
as  though  it  would  be  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
the  temperate  or  hardy  plant  collector.  It  is  sin- 
gularly rich  in  terrestrial  Orchids,  amongst  which 
there  are  some  extraordinary  flowers.  In  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  there  is  a  great  variety  that  the 
ordinary  cultivator  never  hears  of.  1  am  aware 
there  are  some  Tasmanian  shrubs  to  be  found  in 
a  few  nursery  catalogues,  but  they  seem  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  large  desirable  number  of 
plants  indigenous  there.  From  the  large  number 
of  plants  figured  I  have  selected  a  few  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  would  remunerate  the  im- 
porter. There  are  many  hundreds  of  plants 
described,  but  not  figured,  out  of  which  doubtless 
a  large  proportion  would  be  equally  worthy  of 
culture. 


Coprosma  nitida 
K  urybia  lirata 

floribunda   aud    several 
others 
Bracbycome  deeipiens 

tenuis  capa 
Ozothamnus  Hookerl 

scutellifolius 

selaginoide  i 

lycopodioides      and 
several  others 
Helichrysum  Milligaui 
Senecio  leptoi^arpus 

eapilhfolius 
Contropappus  Brunonia 
Micruceri-si  Fosteri 
Gaultlioria  lanceulata 

autipoda 
Pernettya  tasmanica 
Cyathoiii's  divaricata 
Aroheria  birtella 
Kichoa     pandanifolia,      a 

tropical-looking  tree 
Prostauthera  rotundifolia 

cuiu'ita 
'rri.hiiiiura  spathulatum 
Diuris  niaculata 


Calochilus  campestris 
Acianthus  caudatus 
Caladenia  filamentosa 

clavifrera 

dilatata 

Patersoni 
Dipodium  punctatum 
Dianella  tasmanica 
Cjperus    sanguineo-fus- 

cans 
Hibbertia  ericiefolia 
Drosera  gracilis 

foliosa 
Eucryphia  MiUigani 
Phlebalium  tnincatum 
Boronia  Guuni 
Crypladeuia  Guuni 

pimeleoides 

alpina 
Pultensea  Gunui 
Bossiaea  cordigera 
Leptospermum  rupestre 
Bauera  rubioides 
Dichopetalum  ranuncu- 

laceum 
Panax  Guuni 


luns 
—J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Another  week 
of  changeable  temperature.  On  Thursday  in  last 
week  the  highest  reading  in  shade  was  49^,  but  on 
Saturday  35°  was  at  no  time  exceeded,  and  on  the 
following  night  the  exposed  thermometer  indicated 
V.)°  of  frost.  The  reading  last  mentioned  is  the 
coldest  as  yet  recorded  this  winter.  At  1  foot  deep 
the  temperature  of  the  ground  now  stands  at  39", 
but  at  the  depth  of  2  feet  is  2'  warmer.  Oa  Friday 
there  occurred  a  light  fall  of  snow,  the  flakes  of 
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which,  however,  melted  on  reaching  the  ground. 
On  Saturday  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  for  six 
hours  which  is  a  splendid  record  for  a  winter 
month.  November  was  the  first  unseasonably  cold 
month  since  January.  The  total  rainfall  exceeded 
the  average  by  nearly  half  an  inch,  bringing  up 
the  excess  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  present 
drainage  year  to  U  inches.  The  last  Rose  bloom 
ot  the  season  was  destroyed  by  frost  on  November 
^-,  which  Is  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 
average  date  of  its  destruction  in  the  previous  eight 
years.— E.  M.,  J^erUamsted. 


[December  9,  1893. 


Obituary. 

,MF.  E.  S.  DODWELL. 
THOUGn  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  had  been  ailicg  for  a 
long    time,  his   somewhat   sudden    death  on  the 
30th  of  November  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  many 
florists  and  lovers  of  the  Carnation  who  knew  him 
personally  or  by  repute.     He  had,  during  a  long 
and  active   life,  been   so  prominently  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  Carnation  and  the 
improvement  of  its  various  sections,  as  to  have 
become  a  central  figure  at  Carnation  shows,  and  a 
lawgiver  to  those  who  estimated    the   Carnation 
according  to  the  florists'  standards.     Though  he 
never  refrained  from  zealously  advocating  the  em- 
ployment of  the  flower  for  border  and  general  garden 
decoration,  he  ardently  and  successfully  sought  to 
add    size    and   refinement   to   the  flowers  grown 
for    exhibition.      The    selfs    and    fancies    were 
equally  his  care,  and  he  obtained  from  seed  many 
of  the  former  that  take  rank  among  the  most  ap- 
proved border  flowers.    Of  the  many  hundreds  of 
seedlmgs  he  annually  raised,  all  were  planted  out 
in  the  open  and  wintered  there  to  bloom  and  dis- 
play what  qualities  they  possessed.    Constitutional 
vigour  Mr.  Dodwell  always  held  to  be  a  matter  of 
prime  importance,  and  a  year's  probation  in  the 
open  ground  tested  this  fully.  He  had  been  a  raiser 
of  seedlings  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, making  the  Picotee  and  Carnation  his  first  care. 
Of  late  vears  he  introduced  some  very  fine  Carna- 
tions—bizarres  and  flakes,  selfs  and  fancies.     One 
of  his  latest  productions  was  Othello,  s.b.,  a  bril- 
liant flower  that  was  shown  in  fine  character  in 
1802,  but  which,  owing  to  the  sniallness  of  the 
stock,  could  not  this  autumn  be  put  into  commerce, 
or  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.   He  took  great  inte- 
rest in  the  more  modern  yellow  ground  varieties, 
and  the  Kilmurry  yellow  seedlings  having  passed 
into   his  hands  a  few  years  ago,   he   distributed 
several  by  name,  and  raised  seedlings  from  them  of 
high  quality,  so  numerous,  indeed,  that  they  were 
sent  out  under  numbers  rather  than  under  names. 
As  a  cultivator  Mr.  Dodwell  excelled.     When  he 
settled  in  Oxford  in  18.S1  he  planned  and  laid  out 
a   Carnation  garden   the   like   of  which  probably 
does  not  exist  in  the  country.     For  plants  in  pots 
he  built  shelters  and  structures  that  while  screen- 
ing the  floweis  from  the  elements,  yet    enabled 
them  by  full  side  exposure  to  be  grown  as  hardy  as 
if  in   the  open.     He  usually  cultivated  some  3000 
plants  in  pots,  while  almost  the  whole  of  his  gar- 
den in  the  Stanley  Rord  was  aglow  with  Carca- 
tions  of  all  tjpes.     A  short,  sturdy  growth  cha- 
racterised his  plants,  and  they  had  all  the  care 
and   attention  the  devotion  of  a  liferime  could 
give  them.     He  systematically   and  scientifically 
cross-fertilised  for  the  production  of  new  forms. 
He  had   an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  flower  of  the  Carnation.     As  a  dresser  of 
flowers  for  exhibition  he  scarcely  had  a  rival,  and 
in  setting  up  a  stand  of  blooms  he  had  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  contrasts  of  and  harmonies  in  colours. 
His  book  on  "The  Carnation  and  Picotee,"  which 
may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  experience  and  suc- 
cessful practice  of  a  lifetime,  is  one  of  the  classics 
of    floriculture,    and    one  can   scarcely    withhold 
regret  that  Mr.  Dodwell  was  not  a  contributor  to 
the   "Carnation   Manual"  recently  issued  by  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  of  London. 
Born  at  Long  Crendon,  Bucks,  on  November  28, 
1819,  he  had  just  completed  his  seventy- fourth  j ear! 


He  resided  in  his  birthplace  unril  he  went  to  live  at 
Derby  in  1845,  but  meanwhile  he  had  been  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  in  London.     'While  at  Derby 
he  became  an  enthusiast  in  Carnation  culture,  and 
becoming  first  an  exhibitor  and  then  a  successful 
raiser,  he  not  only  effected  marked  improvements 
in  the  flower,  but  also  taught  better  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting, raising  the  standard  of  excellence  also. 
He  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  establishment  of 
Carnation  exhibitions  in  the  midland  counties,  and 
for  some  years  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Midland 
Counties   Horticultural   Society.     As   a  judge   of 
Carnations  his  services  were  in  great  request.    He 
was  a  contributor  for  some  time  to  the  Midland 
lllonut,  then  edited  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Wood,  and  to  the 
Jflorist,  then  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner.     In 
18S6  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr. 
John   Edwards,  started    Gossip    of  the  Garden,  a 
monthly  publication  that  had  a  successful  run  for 
a  few  years.    In  1 8(10  he  left  Derby  to  reside  at  Clap- 
ham,  London,    where    he  grew  Carnations    with 
marked  success,  and  in   canjunorion  with  others 
founded  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
(southern  section).     Mr.  Dodwell  left  London  for 
Oxford  in  1881,  and  after  breaking  away  from  the 
London  society,  he  in  188.-,  established  the  Car- 
nation  and  Picotee    Union.      For   nine  years   an 
exhibition  annually  held  in    Mr.  Dodwell's  gar- 
den in  the    Stanley  Road,   Oxford,   was    always 
largely  attended,   as  the  gathering  partook  of  a 
much   more  social    and    friendly  character  than 
is  generally  the  case.     He  was  an  assiduous  and 
methodical  worker  up    to    the  very  last,  harder 
indeed  than  many  men  work  at  this  period  of  their 
lives,  an  indomitable  spirit  possessing  him  to  the 
last.      His  death   removes  a  master-mind  and  a 
master-hand  from  among  the  florists  of  England. 
Mr.  Dodwell  leaves  a  widow  and  several  sons  and 
daughters.     He  was  buried  in  the  Holywell  Ceme- 
tery at  Oxford  on  the  5th  inst.  R.  D. 


Death  of  Mr.  "W.  Howard.— We  regret  to 
announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  58,  of  Mr.  W. 
Howard,  of  Southgate,  one  of  the  best  known 
gardeners  about  London,  from  the  time  when  he 
was  gardener,  many  years  ago,  at  Bedford  Hill, 
Balham.  He  was  not  fortunate  in  recent  years, 
but  nothing  damped  his  enthusiasm.  He  was  an 
excellent  plant  grower,  as  proved  at  many  ex- 
hibtions. 


Plantains  on  Grass  {J.  1).  C.  i.).  —  On  a 
part  of  the  park  here  where  this  weed  is 
very  abundant  there  being  more  of  it  than  of 
Grass,  I  had  to  make  a  new  cricket  ground 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  as  it  was  wanted  for 
use  the  following  season,  the  turf  had  to  be 
used  again,  with  the  result  that  this  Plantain 
was  soon  as  thick  as  ever.  I  have  adopted  several 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  Plantain  with  vary- 
ing success.  Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  was  as 
good  as  anything  I  have  tried.  A  wide-necked 
pickle  bottle  is  used  to  carry  this  dangerous  article 
in,  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire  fastened  securely 
round  its  neck,  having  a  long  loop  by  which  to 
carry  it  with.  A  sharp-pointed  stick  which  is  held  in 
the  other  hand  is  dipped  (not  too  deeply)  into  the 
acid  and  driven  into  the  crown  of  the  weed.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  when  using  this  acid  that  it 
does  not  to  touch  the  hands,  boots  or  clothes  or 
it  will  burn  them,  and  as  a  precaution  gloves  may 
be  used.  In  the  event  of  any  accident  it  should 
be  known  to  all  who  use  it  that  immediate  immer- 
sion in  water  is  the  only  cure.  Many  of  the 
patent  weed-killers  that  are  advertised  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  the  acid,  and  are  used  in  a 
similar  manner.  There  are  machines  made  to 
be  charged  with  one  or  other  of  these  weed-killers, 
but  owing  to  their  not  being  properly  adjusted 
generally  too  much  of  the  liquid  is  applied,  which 
causes  whole  patches  of  Grass  and  weeds  to  perish. 
The  variety  of  Plantain  under  question  has  a  small 
bulb  at  its  base,  and  I  have  had  as  great  a  success 
when  the  plant  has  been  lifted  by  means  of  a 
daisy  fork  right  out  of  the  soil.  When  this  course 
is  followed  the  work  should  be  done  either  late  in 
autumn   cr  early  spring,  and  the   whole    have  a 


dressing  of  strong  soil  which  should  be  brushed 
iiito  the  holes,  and  after  the  Grass  begins  to  grow 
give  the  whole  a  thorough  rolling.  No  one  can 
expect  to  destroy  the  whole  of  these  weeds  in  one 
season,  as  many  plants  that  are  now  very  small 
will  by  another  year  be  much  larger,  but  by  follow- 
ing up  the  practice  for  a  few  years  great  improve- 
ment will  follow.  Another  precaution  is  to  take 
care  that  the  plants  left  are  not  allowed  to  seed. 
In  carrying  out  this  work  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
two  lines  stretched  across  the  ground  and  the 
space  between  them  thoroughly  looked  over,  leav- 
ing the  front  line  in  its  place  while  the  back  line 
is  brought  to  the  front,  thus  taking  in  another 
width.  This  prevents  going  over  the  same  ground 
again.— C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park. 

"  J-  D.  C.  L."  will  find  that  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  to  300  square  yards, 
kills  most  weeds  on  Grass,  fostering  the  growth  of 
the  latter.  The  time  to  apply  this  mixture  is  just 
before  growth  starts,  and  a  dry  period  suits  best. 
The  iron  sulphate  should  be  finely  ground,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  applied  to  the  land  the  better,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  set. — R.  C.  H. 

Tree  roots  in  wells.- 1  would  beg  for  a  little 
space  to  direct  attention  to  what  is  really  a  very 
important  matter.  I  have  several  wells,  from  one 
of  which  the  water  is  taken  for  drinking.  Some 
years  ago  this  water  became  so  bad  that  we 
could  not  drink  it.  I  could  not  understand  why 
such  a  change  came  about,  as  I  was  sure  that  no 
sewage  or  foul  matter  of  the  kind  ever  had  a 
chance  of  entering  the  well.  The  water  getting 
worse,  the  well  was  cleaned  out,  and  then  the 
cause  of  mischief  was  plain.  The  sides  of  the  well 
were  covered  with  tree  roots,  which  found  their 
way  there  in  summer  and  rotted  during  the  winter. 
This  had  evidently  been  going  on  for  some  years, 
so  that  there  was  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  at  the  bottom.  Our  local  builder 
tells  me  that  this  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
state  of  affairs.  In  a  well  20  feet  deep  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  covered  with  a  network  of  roots. 
In  country  districts  where  water  for  all  purposes 
is  obtained  from  wells,  it  behoves  the  owners  to 
have  them  seen  to  every  three  or  four  years,  that 
is,  if  trees  are  sufficiently  near  to  admit  of  their 
roots  making  their  way  to  the  water.— J.  C.  B. 


Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion—We  are  askeJ  to  state  that  bis  Grace  the  Duke 
of  li«ltV,r<i  has  coutributed  £100  ;  Mr.  Bailey  Wadds, 
of  liinlsall,  Yorks,  £2  lis.  ;  and  the  Reigate  and  Dis- 
trict Cbry.santhemum  Society,  £31  Ids.  to  the  funds 
ot  this  iustitution. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. —  The  last 
meeUng  of  this  society  for  the  year  ls;)3  will  take 
place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  'V^ictoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  December  12. 
The  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid  committees  will 
assemble  at  12  o'clock,  and  new  Fellows  will  be 
elected  at  3  o'clock. 


Panieum  plicatum.— I  have  some  seed  of  this 
beautiful  and  stately  greenhouse  Grass  that  I  would 
be  pleased  to  share  with  anyone  who  cares  for  such 
things  and  who  will  send  me  a  stamped  directed 
envelope.  Some  of  tlie  seed  is  not  yet  quite  ripe, 
so  some  delay  may  occur.  In  my  little  intermediate 
house  it  grows  9  feet  or  10  feet'  high,  its  beautiful 
plicate  leaves  being  often  3  feet  long  by  5  inches  or 
C  inches  wide. — Greenwood  Pim,  Monkstown,  Dublin. 


Names  of  plants.- G.  C— Ccelogyne  fimhriata. 

./.    i'licuisoii.— Cattleja    lahiata,    a    good    light 

coloured    form. C.    B.    M.  —  1,    Hjmenophyllum 

dilatatum  ;    2,  Asplenium  longissimum  ;   3,    Cattleya 

luteola. G.  Hudson.— 1,  Ficus  religiosa  ;  2,  Vanda 

t^andcriana,  poor  variety;  3,  Pavetia  borhonica. 

H.   Gerald.von. — 1,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  2,  Asplenium 
viyipanim;  3,  DavalHa  eanarieusis;  4,  Hymenophyllum 

criiiitum. G.   Fisk. — 1,  Cattleya   Bowrineiana  ;    2, 

Pleioue  maculata. — Eustace  F.  Clarke. — 1,  Reineckia 
carnea ;  2,  Boussingaultia  hafelloides. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  dooB  mond  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature."— SAoA-cspeaT-c. 


Rose   Garden. 

WILD  KOSES. 

TiJE  able  and  interev^tiiif,'  article  of  Mr.  Irwin 
Lj'ncli  in  the  issue  of  Tke  Garden  for 
Novenilicr  25  ]:ist  comes  at  an  opportune 
moment,  for  if  seedling  Eoscs  are  to  be  raised 
now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  heps,  and  to  put 
them  in  bo.xes  or  pans  of  earth  for  the  wintor 
])reparatory  to  sowing  the  seed  in  the  spring. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  plants 
of  Ro.se  species  a-e  desired,  tlie  most  satis- 
factory way  by  far  of  obtaining  them  is  from 
seed. 

The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
species  are  beautiful  garden  plants  is  being 
gradually  leeognised,  and  fine  examples  are 
DOW  to  bo  found  in  not  a  few  gardens.  But 
the  dillicult)',  of  course,  remains  that  no 
amount  of  enthusiasm  can  make  space  enongh 
for  many  species  in  a  small  garden,  while  in 
a  large  garden  no  amount  of  space  will  create 
enthusiasm.  It  would  really  seem  as  though, 
in  Rose  growing,  enthusiasm  varied  inversely 
as  the  size  of  the  garden.  Yet  it  is  only  in 
large  gardens  that  one  can  ho])e  to  see  any- 
thing like  a  collection  of  liose  species,  and 
of  large  gardens  again  only  in  those  in  which 
some  unconventionality  or  naturalness  i.s 
allowed.  For  it  is  in  gardens  where  there  is 
something  of  a  wilderness — not  using  the 
term  at  all  in  the  sense  of  a  desert,  hut 
rather  as  indicating  wheio  plants  may  grow 
somewhat  wilder  than  under  the  conventional 
garden  restriction—  that  many  of  the  Rose 
species,  especially  the  native  ones,  may  be 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage;  iu  such  a  situa- 
tion as  that  shown  in  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons' 
beautiful  picture  of  Rosa  arvensis,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  Engli.sh  Roses,  with  its 
wonderful  contrast  of  snow-white  petals  and 
golden  stamens  unsurpassed  in  any  other 
Rose,  even  if  equalled  by  Rosa  moschata. 
Growing  on  a  wooden  shed,  I  have  a  large 
plant  of  Bouquet  d'Or,  which  was  budded  on 
a  cutting  of  Rosa  arvensis.  Every  year  one 
long  shoot  from  the  stock  is  allowed  to  grow 
ai  it  pleases,  and  the  ellect  of  the  clusters  of 
white  blossoms,  which,  of  course,  e.Npand 
before  those  of  the  scion,  amongst  the  deep 
glossy  foliage  of  Bouquet  d'Or  is  very  charm- 
ing. 

Some  years  ago  I  set  about  making  a 
collection  of  growing  plants  of  R(iso  species, 
and  in  this  attempt  to  get  the  native  and 
other  Roses  together,  in  which  I  received 
most  kind  and  valued  help  from  ISIr.  Irwin 
Lynch  in  the  matter  of  heps  of  many 
species  and  varieties  from  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden^,  great  numbers  of  seedlings 
were  raised  and  planted  out.  Unfortunately, 
lack  of  leisure  prevented  my  carrying  out  my 


intention  as  fully  as  1  had  wished,  and'  niuch 
of  the  original  n]aterial  is  now  a  tangled 
thicket  ;  but  several  species  are  still  an 
annual  delight,  notably  Rosa  hiljernica,  a 
charming  jdant,  masses  of  the  delightful 
Burnet  Rose  (1>.  spinosissiraa),  and  a  liedge 
of  Sweet  Brier  (R.  rubiginosa).  In  raising 
many  seedlings  of  Sweet  Brier  I  did  not  find 
uiucli  variation,  but  there  are,  of  course, 
several  double  and  semi  double  forms  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  in  addition  to  Lord  Pen- 
zance's many  inlcu'csting  seedlings,  the  most 
beautiful  oJE  which.  Lord  Penzance  and 
Lady  Penzance,  the  results  of  crosses  with 
varieties  of  R.  lutea,  I  believe  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  X'  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  hope 
to  distribute  ne.\t  autumn. 

I  note,  however,  that  to  this  species  (R. 
rubiginosa)  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch  refers  Rosa 
macrantha,  which  argues  some  confusion  in 
the  matter  of  names.  For  the  Rosa  mac- 
rantha, that  has  gained  such  popularity  in 
gardens  during  the  last  few  years,  certainly 
does  not  answer  to  the  desciiption  given  by 
Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  as  having  "  rather  pretty 
flowers,  though  they  are  somewhat  small "  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  tlie  single  Roses,  and,  as  I 
understood,  was  referred  by  Mr.  Baker  to  R. 
gallica. 

In  regard  to  Rosa  rugosa,  it  is  certainly 
worth  wliile  to  grow  the  finest  forms,  although 
this  involves  their  propagation  by  cuttings  or 
budding,  as  they  do  not  come  true  from 
seed.  I  have  an  extremely  handsome  crim- 
son form,  from  which  I  have  raised  many 
seedlings,  but  none  of  them  is  nearly  so  fine 
either  in  flower  or  foliage  as  the  seed  parent ; 
while  many  are  as  poor  as  Rosa  kamtschatica, 
which  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  the 
feroces.  "The  white  variety,  again,  does  not 
come  true  from  seed  ;  every  seedling  that  I 
have  raised  from  a  plant,  grown  in  a  com- 
jiaratively  isolated  position,  of  a  fine  wlnte 
form  has  produced  flowers  of  varying  shades 
of  dingy  red — a  fact  that  I  fancy  tends  to 
dispose  of  the  theory  advanced  at  one  time 
thH  the  white-flowered  Rosa  rugosa  was  the 
original  species  and  the  red-flowered  ones 
were  vaiieties.  "The  red  Rose  came  first," 
says  a  quaint  German  mystic,  speaking  of 
"the  mystery  of  so-called  ichilc  things  as 
being  ever  an  after-thought."  Thus  Walter 
Pater.*  It  may  not  be  evidence,  but  the 
Geimans  are  close  observers. 

Of  other  exotic  species,  Rosa  rubrifolia  is 
a  charming  plant  for  any  garden,  and  though, 
as  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch  points  out,  the  beauty  of 
its  red-grey  foliage  is  especially  remarkable 
early  in  the  year,  the  plant  is  even  more 
beautiful  when  in  flower,  and  beautiful  still 
in  autimn  with  its  varied  tints  of  leafage  and 
myriad  l)vight  red  heps.  A  bold  group  of 
seedlings  planted  out  on  the  Grass  is  a  con- 
stant delight  and  attracts  i:nmense  attention 
throughout  the  season.  A  similar  group  of 
Rosa  lucida  is  also  very  attractive,  with 
gleaming  foliage  and  fresh  rose  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  sealing-wax-coloured  heps.    In  rais- 

*  "  Marius  the  Epicurean,"  chap.  ii. 


ing  seedlings  from  Rosa  lucida,  Rosa  nitida, 
\c.,  there  seems  a  certain  amount  of  varia- 
tion and  a  tendency  to  inteniudiatc  form?, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  eventu- 
ally the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  spe-'ies  of  these  gloss-y-leaved 
Roses  of  North  America. 

Rosa  moschata  (s(jmetimes  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  R.  Brunoiiis)  and  Rosa  multi- 
flora  (.syn.,  polyantha)  are  two  magnificeiit 
climbers,  and  Rosa  macrantha  (of  gardens)  is 
beautiful  as  a  climber,  or  on  a  pillar  or  as  a 
bush,  its  large  flesh-coloured  flowers  with 
petals  of  great  substance  and  rich  yellow 
stamens  rcndeiing  it  one  of  the  handsomest, 
and  most  pojailar  of  all  single  Roses. 

Rosa  lutea  and  its  varieties,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Austrian  Briers,  are  of 
unique  and  surpassing  beauty,  and  are  de- 
servedly popular,  and  if  subsequent  cxperi- 
ments  in  crossing  with  other  Roses  result  as 
successfully  as  those  already  made  in  Lord 
Penzance's  garden,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Rosa  lutea  will  eventually  figure  as  the  pio- 
genitor  of  a  very  delightful  series  of  garden 
varieties. 

No  doubt  there  are  florists  who,  having 
set  up  an  arbitrary  definition  of  a  particular 
flower,  have  no  eyes  for  any  beauty  in  any 
seedlings  that  do  not  conform  to  their  pre- 
conceived model,  anl  it  is  probable  enough 
that  some  fine  single  Roses  have  been  thrown 
away  by  raisers  who  were  intent  upon  ob- 
taining varieties  Avith  double  flowers  ;  but  it 
is  curious  to  observe  that  of  garden  varieties 
of  single  Roses  that  have  been  distributed  of 
late  years,  none  have  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory. Moreover,  one  or  two  well-known 
raisers,  knowing  of  my  interest  in  single 
Roses,  have  from  time  to  time  very  kindly 
sent  me  single-flowered  seedlings  that  ap- 
peared in  any  way  striking,  yet  it  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  rarely  any  one  of  them  is 
of  real  value.  Perhaps  they  are  autumnal- 
blooming,  and  then  their  flowers  are  not  par- 
ticularly attractive  ;  or  they  may  have  flowers 
of  exceptional  brilliancy,  and  then  the  plant 
is  found  to  have  no  constitution.  I  have 
some  single  Roses  that  jiroduce  the  most 
vivid  flowers  on  plants  that  refuse  absolutely 
to  grow  more  than  about  G  inches  high. 

But  these,  of  course,  are  seedlings  from 
varieties  that  have  long  been  cultivated  with 
double  flowers— varieties,  too,  that  have 
been  for  many  generations  .selected  with  very 
little  consideration  of  any  quality  beyond 
the  doubleness  of  their  flowers.  The  seed- 
lings that  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch  desires  to  see 
raised  from  crosses  between  native  and  other 
single  Roses  are  not  likely  to  be  of  a  nature 
lacking  in  vigour  or  freedom,  and  if  only 
other  raisers  can  be  induced  to  follow  some- 
what on  the  lines  so  successfully  laid  down 
by  Lord  Penzance,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
our  gardens  would  soon  be  enriched  by  a 
fresh  series   of    veiy    delii;htful   and    novel 

Koses.  T.  W.  GlKDLESTOXE. 


Rose  Margaret  DickEon.-Replyirg  to  C. 
Grahame  (p.  5-13).  I  may  say  that  this  Rose  bloomed 
well  with  me  under  pegged-down  treaticeiit  during 
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the  past  summer.  I  do  not  think  my  former  note 
upon  p.  483  left  much  doubt  about  that  fact,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  call  it  the  best  white  Rose  with- 
out more  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  grown  it  for  two 
seasons,  but  the  only  time  it  flowered  well  was 
when  pegged  down.— N.  S. 

Bosa  minima.— The  so-called  perpetual  Roses 
cannot  compare  with  this  little  gem  for  a  perpetual 
blooming  habit.  It  begins  with  the  earliest,  with 
Rosa  rugosa,  and  lasts  all  other  Roses  out  that  I 
know,  all  the  summer  and  autumn  keeping  up  a 
constant  succession,  and  that  notwithstanding  its 
miniature  stature.  My  five  or  six-year-old  plant 
is  but  9  inches  or  10  inches  high,  yet  very  bushy; 
this  little  specimen  has  never  been  without  flowers 
since  last  May,  and  to-day  it  has  plenty  of  buds 
that  may  open  any  bright  day,  and  it  is  in  this 
condition  after  three  spells  of  frost,  as  much  in 
one  case  as  10°.  During  the  time  I  have  grown  it 
here  there  have  been  some  trying  winters,  but  the 
plant,  which  is  fully  exposed,  has  survived  the 
worst,  and  that  without  the  slightest  protection.— 
J.  Wood,  KlrlistaU. 

Kepotting  Roses  previous  to  forcing.— 

I  do  not  advocate  the  repotting  of  all  Roses  imme- 
diately before  forcing.  What  I  advise  and  prac- 
tise is  to  repot  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe,  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  in  the  open  for  some  weeks 
longer  and  gradually  draw  root  into  the  new  soil. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  article  Mr.  J.  C,  Clarke 
confirms  me  in  this.  When  a  plant  has  become 
thoroughly  pot-bound  and  the  soil  is  exhausted, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  there  is  consider- 
able advantage  in  judicious  repotting.  I  do  not 
find  any  greater  tendency  to  extended  growth  of  a 
flowerless  character  upon  Roses  repotted  as  I  de- 
scribed than  if  left  undisturbed.  The  whole 
secret  of  this  lies  in  securing  well-matured  wood. 
— R. 


THE  PAST  ROSE  SEASON. 
Provided  work  has  been  properly  attended  to 
as  it  became  seasonable,  there  should  really  be 
little  to  do  among  Roses  during  December, 
aiid  with  the  exception  of  mulching  and  other- 
wise aflbrding  a  slight  protection  against  severe 
frosts,  we  may  dismiss  the  present  and  take  a 
look  back  upon  the  past  Rose  season. 

The  year  1803  is  over  as  far  as  Roses  in  the 
open  are  concerned,  although  I  can  still 
(Dcember  2)  cut  one  or  two  from  sheltered 
nooks  upon  walls.  Last  week  I  cut  a  really 
good  flower  of  A.  K.  Williams,  and  the  colour 
was  as  dazzling  as  during  July  or  August, 
while  the  Chinas  and  one  nr  two  Teas  most 
closely  related  to  them  have  but  just  ceased 
blooming.  The  extreme  earliness  of  such 
varieties  where  they  were  sufficiently  sheltered 
from  the  frosts  of  April  and  May,  together 
with  their  continuous  blooming  until  November, 
must  rank  among  the  pleasures  of  the  past 
season.  All  Roses,  except  the  early  summer 
bloomers  of  Hybrid  Bourbon  type,  such  as 
Charles  Lawson  and  Blairi,  and  the  strongest 
growing  Hybrid  Perpetuate  under  pegged-down 
treatment,  have  afforded  a  very  lengthy 
supply  of  flowers.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any 
year  when  we  were  favoured  with  a  better 
autumnal  display.  A  second  pleasing  feature 
has  been  the  general  excellence  of  many  of  our 
oldest  favourites,  several  of  which  were  becom- 
ing almost  unknown,  and  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  comment  respecting  their 
supposed  deterioration.  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Due  de  Montpensier,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Marie  Rady  and  Duchesse  de  Caylus 
have  been  produced  in  their  best  form,  while 
some  of  the  more  extolled  and  newer  intro- 
ductions entirely  failed  to  keep  up  their 
prestige  In  addition  to  a  grand  season  for 
the  later  crops  of  Tea  Roses,  we  have  had  much 
more  depth  of  colour  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 


than  is  generally  the  case  during  a  hot  and 
bright  summer.  Indeed,  the  grand  and  glow- 
ing colours  of  Horace  Vernet,  Louis  van 
Houtte,  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Eclair  have 
been  most  remarkable.  Turning  to  the  maroon 
coloured  Roses,  we  find  scarcely  any  burning 
of  their  petals  ;  therefore,  the  generally  accepted 
theory  that  those  of  the  Prince  C.  de  Rohan, 
Abel  Carriere  and  Victor  Hugo  shade  delight 
in  a  cool  season  has  been  amply  refuted  during 
the  one  just  passed.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  single  blossom  presenting  the  dull 
brownish  appearance  usually  attributed  to  burn- 
ing. Her  Majesty,  Mme.  Lacharme,  Alba 
Rosea,  Conitease  de  Serenye  and  Duchesse  de 
Vallombrosa  were  all  excellent  with  me  during 
the  bright  summer  of  1887,  and  it  would 
naturally  seem  that  the  past  would  have  suited 
them  equally  well.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
nor  did  I  secure  a  single  flower  in  the  slightest 
degree  approaching  to  those  of  1887.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  surprised  me  very  much  was 
the  way  the  buds  of  these  were  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  heat,  and  yet  the  darker  varie- 
ties of  equally  double  form  entirely  escaped 
this  evil. 

Looking  further  back  into  the  year — February 
and  March — we  had  grand  prospects,  as  the 
wood  had  come  through  the  trials  of  winter  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  At  pruning-time 
we  had  great  hopes  of  a  good  Rose  season,  but 
these  were  quickly  destroyed  by  the  pheno- 
menal lieat  and  drought,  these  being  rendered 
more  injurious  by  a  succession  of  sharp  frosts 
at  night.  The  plants  broke  into  new  growth 
vigorously,  but  the  almost  tropical  weather, 
combined  with  drought,  soon  had  disastrous 
eftects,  and  the  growth  was  in  many  cases  blis- 
tered by  the  sun,  while  the  roots  could  not  find 
the  needful  moisture.  Even  where  fortunate 
growers  were  able  to  supply  water  in  almost  un- 
limited quantity,  the  results  were  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired.  Artificial 
watering  when  used  as  a  further  aid  to  genial 
showers  is  very  valuable,  far  more  so  than  when 
we  are  having  a  spell  of  extra  bright  weather. 
The  relief  from  sunshine  afforded  during  a  few 
passing  showers  seems  particularly  grateful  to 
plants  in  full  growth.  It  was  during  the  first 
or  second  week  in  April  that  I  gathered  my  first 
blooms  from  the  open  air,  and  these  consisted 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  R6ve  d'Or  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette.  At  the  same  time  we  were  having 
a  series  of  sharp  frosts,  which  were  seriously 
aflecting  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  open 
borders.  On  south  walls  the  eft'ecta  were  not 
so  noticeable,  probably  because  the  heat  of  the 
wall  from  the  remarkably  bright  sun  we  were 
having  day  after  day  was  sufficient  to  protect 
them  until  the  sun  got  round  again.  The  ma- 
jority of  cut-back  plants  produced  their  summer 
crop  during  the  earliest  weeks  of  June  and 
were  much  too  forward  to  be  of  service  in  the 
exhibition  tent  ;  nor  were  there  many  blooms 
of  sufficient  quality  to  meet  the  high  standard 
Roses  have  now  reached,  and  I  think  many 
must  have  been  greviously  disappointed  with 
the  Rose  shows  of  1803.  A  few  people  in  the 
north  had  really  good  representatives  of  the 
leading  varieties,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons  set  a  record  it  will  be  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  to  beat. 

Undoubtedly  the  Rose  of  the  year  was 
Horace  Vernet,  which  gained  the  medal  as 
being  the  premier  H.P.  bloom  in  the  nursery- 
men's divisions  both  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Worksop.  This  Rose  was  introduced  in  1800. 
Dupuy  Jamain  was  sent  out  in  1808,  and  gained 
the  medal  in  the  amateur  classes  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Here  we  have  two  old  Roses 
coming  to  the  front  and   baating  the  host  of 


grand  varieties  introduced  since  their  advent. 
The  remaining  in  the  amateurs'  classes  went 
to  that  fine  Rose  Mrs.  John  Laicg.  Al- 
though the  Teas  were  by  no  means  so 
good  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
finest  Mme.  Cusin  ever  staged  was  shown 
this  and  The  Bride  being  the  two  medal  Teas 
at  the  metropolitan  show.  Mme.  Hoste  won 
both  in  the  nurserymen's  and  amateurs'  divi- 
sions at  Worksop.  There  is  one  notable  co- 
incidence about  the  medal  Roses,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  late  M.  Guillot  gave  us  two 
which  carried  off  four  of  the  medals,  and  an- 
other winner  in  Mme.  Cusin.  No  raiser  has 
distributed  a  larger  number  of  grand  varieties, 
and  his  death  on  September  0  of  this  year 
was  deeply  and  widely  regretted.  Three  gold 
medals  were  awarded  for  new  Roses,  and  al- 
though we  might  reasonably  have  expected' 
the  past  summer  to  have  been  favourable  to 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  I  believe  from 
information  received  and  also  from  its  appear- 
ance at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  that  we  saw 
very  poor  specimens  of  its  usual  form.  It  is 
an  ivory-white,  of  immense  size,  and  short, 
robust  growth.  This  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford were  both  staged  by  the  raisers,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Newtownards,  Ireland. 
The  latter  variety  is  bright  pink  with  a  shade  of 
soft  Ulac,  and  from  its  form  and  habit  promises 
to  be  a  good  useful  Rose.  The  champion 
growers  for  the  year  exhibited  their  new  sport 
from  Hoinrich  Schultheis  underthe  nameof  Mrs. 
Harkness,  but  it  was  not  so  good  as  I  saw  it  at 
Chester  the  previous  year.  The  third  gold 
medal  went  to  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  a 
Rose  which  will  be  extensively  grown.  It  is  an 
extra  vigorous  grower,  and  blooms  in  huge 
clusters  of  deep  scarlet.  Gustave  Piganeau  was 
the  most  prominent  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  recent 
introduction,  and  for  twelve  of  any  one  sort  it 
took  all  three  prizes.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  premier  Perpetual  in  the 
two  previous  shows,  at  once  stamps  [it  as  a 
grand  acquisition. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  year  is  the  advis- 
ability of  planting  a  good  selection  of  varieties, 
many  erstwhile  favourites  having  almost  en- 
tirely failed.  Nor  should  Horace  Vernet  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford  be  planted  by  any  who  look 
for  a  permanent  Rose  of  quality  and  freedom 
of  bloom.  This  is  one  of  the  evUs  of  Rose  ex- 
hibitions, as  many  are  led  into  purchasing  va- 
rieties of  little  merit  for  general  cultivation 
solely  on  account  of  the  position  they  occupy 
upon  the  exhibition  board.  Deep  cultivation, 
summer  mulching,  and  judicious  watering  have 
all  been  necessary  if  good  blooms  were  to  be 
secured.  Although  the  growth  seemed  at  a 
standstill  during  the  early  part  of  July,  and 
had  a  far  more  matured  appearance  than  we 
often  see  in  October,  a  few  genial  showers  in- 
duced the  Roses  to  push  out  new  growths 
which  carried  the  best  general  crop  of  the  year. 
Plants  which  had  a  puny  appearance,  and  looked 
as  if  their  growth  had  finished,  are  now  well 
furnished  with  wood,  which  has  matured  very 
well.  The  seedling  Brier  stock  increases  in 
favour,  and  has  been  particularly  useful  this 
season,  its  deep  roots  enabling  the  plant  to 
make  a  much  better  stand  against  drought  than 
those  of  the  Manetti.  Although  the  growth  of 
Roses  was  much  earlier  than  usual,  the  extreme 
dryness  had  the  effect  of  making  the  stocks 
late  in  arriving  at  a  sufficient  size.  My  own 
were  not  budded  until  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  during  September,  but  the  grand  autumn 
allowed  them  to  set  firmly  to  the  stock,  and  at 
present  they  have  a  very  promising  appearance. 
The  attacks  of  insects  and  mildew  were  not  so 
bad  as  we  have  experienced  in  former  years, 
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although  some  few  localities  were  as  usual  more 
affected  than  others.  Birds  have  long  beun  great 
favourites  with  me  in  the  Rose  garden  ;  even 
the  sparrow,  mischievous  as  he  often  is  in  jiick- 
ing  oir  the  buds  and  tips  of  shoots,  will  eat  the 
aphis  and  maggots  with  avidity.  True,  there 
are  some  seasons  when  they  do  not  attack  them 
so  persistently  ;  but  during  the  early  part  of 
May  and  June,  when  aphides  were  most  preva- 
lent, I  fre(]uently  noticed  the  sparrow  very  busy 
among  them.  The  warblers  and  tits,  also  the 
gold- crested  wren  aud  several  other  small  birds, 
did  mo  good  service  in  this  respect.  Red  spider, 
red  rust,  and  thrips  were  less  conspicuous  than 
usual  during  the  autumn  months,  a  most  fortu- 
nate fact  when  we  remember  that  this  period 
was  really  the  Rose  season  of  I81K).  More  than 
once  I  feared  mildew  would  ruin  the  crop,  but 
the  plants  broke  through  from  its  attacks  in  a 
very  gratifying  manner.  Ridgewood. 


Climbing  Boses  in  Suflfolk.— Some  climbinr 
Roses  which  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1889 
on  the  south  front  of  Ampton  Hall,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  J.  I'aley,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  have  made 
such  remarkable  progress,  that  a  record  of  their 
growth  may  be  useful.  As  the  gravel  terrace 
comes  right  up  to  the  building,  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  the  Roses  by  making  a  narrow  border 
surfacing  thi'^  with  gravel  after  planting.  This 
border  is  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  resting 
on  brickbats,  mortar  rubbish,  and  the  like  for 
drainage.  Equal  parts  of  mellow  clay,  top  spit 
from  pasturage,  well  rotted  manure  and  mortar 
rubbish  were  well  mixed  for  making  the  border, 
and  this  has  suited  the  plants  so  well  that  they 
have  almost  covered  the  whole  frontage,  the  crops 
of  flowers  being  very  large  and  the  blooms  indi- 
vidually very  fine.  The  following  notes  give  the 
heights  to  which  the  plants  have  reached,  and  one 
or  two  other  particulars  about  them.  Bouquet  dOr 
has  reached  the  roof  24  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
turned  under  the  eaves  for  another  3  feet.  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme.  Berard,  La- 
marque  and  Beauts  de  I'Europe  are  all  about 
20  feet  high,  and  each  has  done  so  well  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  best,  but  Mme.  Berard  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon  have  been  grand  each  year.  Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  Mme.  Alex.  Brnel,  Mme.  Delles- 
panl  and  Mareohal  Niel  come  next  with  a  height 
of  18  feet,  and  all  have  done  well.  William  Allen 
Richardson  is  about  10  feet  high,  but  during  the 
past  two  years  has  not  done  so  well  as  it  did 
before  ;  this,  I  think,  is  more  the  fault  of  the 
variety  than  anything  in  the  cultivation,  as  I  have 
always  found  that  this  Rose  does  badly  after  the 
first  two  or  three  years  from  the  bud.  Rive  d'Or 
from  some  unexplained  cause  has  done  worse  than 
any,  so  I  should  imagine  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  stock  of  this  plant,  as  this  variety  does 
well  in  another  part  of  the  same  garden.— J.  C. 

T  ALL.\Clv. 

Tlie  vagaries  of  Koses. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Roses  do  vary  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent soils  and  localities.  Due  de  Magenta 
in  one  part  of  the  grounds  does  well,  and  from 
the  plants  very  fine  blooms  suitable  for  exhibi- 
tion can  be  cut,  while  in  another  part  of  the 
nursery  it  fails  altogether.  Jean  Fernet  is  another 
Tea  which  behaved  in  the  same  wpy.  Ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago  I  grew  Dr.  Andry  well,  but  now  it 
has  suddenly  ceased  to  give  flowers  at  all  approach- 
ing the  quality  of  those  I  used  to  secure.  Dr. 
Andry  still  figures  very  prominently  in  many  first 
prize  stands,  nor  have  I  heard  others  complain  of 
its  deterioration  in  any  way.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
too,  does  not  yield  the  same  percentage  of  good 
blooms  as  formerly,  and  I  could  name  many  similar 
instances.  In  a  friend's  garden  Pierre  Netting  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  reliable  Roses,  while  in 
another  Empress  of  India  does  well.  Neither  of 
these  succeed  with  me.  Cloth  of  Gold  has  given 
me  a  few  good  blooms  this  season  ;  the  first  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  in  a  garden  not  far  from 
this  it  has  been  simply  grand  for  the  last  fifteen 


years.  Horace  Vernet  is  a  poor  grower  with  the 
majnrity  of  cultivators,  yet  in  Mr.  Mawley's  garden 
at  Berkhamslcad  it  docs  well.  Edith  GifTord 
seems  to  do  well  with  almost  everyone  but  myself, 
while  Captain  Christy,  one  of  my  best  and  strongest 
Roses,  thrives  but  indifferently  well  with  neigh- 
bouring friends.  Doubtless  soil,  stock,  and  position 
have  a  great  influence  upon  Roses;  still  it  is  strange 
there  should  be  so  much  difference  under  ap- 
parently similar  culture  and  conditions.  I  could 
also  name  several  instances  of  Roses  refusing  to 
open  or  coming  quartered  in  some  gardens,  how- 
ever varying  the  seasons  may  be,  while  the  sarne 
varieties  are  remarkably  constant  and  reliable  in 
others.—  Ridgewood. 


DOES  SOIL  CAUSE  CANKER  IN  ROSE 
TREES  ? 
I  CANNOT  fay  whether  it  does  or  not,  because  in 
all  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  canker  on  any 
other  Rose  but  Mareohal  Niel,  but  from  what  we 
read  in  The  Garden  with  regard  to  this  terrible 
disease,  it  appears  to  me  pretty  clear  that  soil  does 
cause  canker  in  Roses.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I  had  charge  of  a  garden  where  such  kinds 
of  Apples  as  Ribston  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Lord  Soflield,  and  Warner's  King  could  not  be 
kept  free  from  canker,  do  what  I  would  to  them, 
yet  I  never  saw  any  other  Rose  but  the  one  I  have 
mentioned  affected  in  the  same  way.  Five  years 
ago  I  made  a  new  garden,  and  planted  many  sorts 
of  Apples  and  Pears  as  well  as  Roses.  Canker  has 
shown  itself  in  many  cases  in  the  fruit  trees,  but 
not  on  the  Roses  in  the  open.  That  being  so,  it  is 
very  plain  that  all  soils  have  not  the  same  in- 
fluence. My  Mareohal  Niel  Roses  under  glass 
suffer  from  canker  to  a  serious  extent.  What, 
however,  concerns  me  most  just  now  is  a 
statement  made  in  The  Garden  recently  by  a 
competent  and  reliable  writer  that  he  had  several 
well-known  Roses  besides  Mari^chal  Niel  that  were 
affected  by  canker  in  the  same  house.  This,  I 
think,  goes  to  show  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  soil. 
While  1  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that 
some  kinds  of  soils  do  promote  canker  in  Roses, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  differ  in  their 
composition  considerably,  sufficiently,  in  fact,  to 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  serious  attack 
and  a  light  one.  What  this  difference  may 
be  I  do  not  know.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  such  information  would  be  valuable,  as  it 
would  enable  cultivatcrs  sometimes  to  avoid  those 
soils  that  predispose  to  canker.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, purposely  avoid  a  soil  because  Marechal  Niel 
cankered  in  it,  as  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  guide. 
Canker  is  undoubtedly  an  inherent  constitutional 
defect  in  the  Mare'chal,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it ;  but  when  the  same  disease  attacks 
other  sorts,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  to  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  cause.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  have  been  at  different  times  many  remedies 
suggested  for  the  cure  of  canker  on  the  Marechal 
Niel  Rose.  A  few  years  ago  scoring  the  stem  with 
a  knife  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  bark  or 
rind  to  expand  more  freely  was  given  as  a  certain 
cure,  but  I  have  proved  that  the  remedy  is  of  no 
value  whatever.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
remedy  to  prevent  canker  attacking  the  stem  near 
the  surface  soil,  but  I  do  believe  that  above  that 
point  it  is  possible  to  stop  it  by  preventing  mildew 
from  injuring  the  tender  bark  of  the  young  shoots. 
I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  growth  is  attacked  by 
mildew  and  the  fungoid  growth  is  allowed  to 
remain  long  enough  to  do  its  work,  canker  fre- 
quently develops  upon  the  parts  so  affected. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


Market  flowers  and  fruits.— Chrysanthe- 
mums are  very  abundant  and  cheap,  but  the 
quality  generally  does  not  seem  to  be  up  to  the 
usual  standard.  All  the  colours  that  are  to  be 
found  among  Chrysanthemums  are  represented  in 
Covent  Garden,  but  certain  shades  of  yellow  are 
most  called  for.  A  clear  lemon-yellow  is  in  high 
demand  just  now.     Amoi  g  whi'es.  Mile.   Lacroix 


is  in  high  favour  with  the  florists.  Anemones,  in- 
cluding the  brilliant  A.  fulgens,  are  coming  in  m 
quantity  from  the  south  of  France,  also  Violets 
and  the  Acacia  called  mimosa  in  Covent  Garden. 
This  is  now  very  cheap,  and  has  this  year  come 
in  some  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  little  Gladio- 
luslike Schizostylis  coccinea  seems  to  be  growing 
in  favour.  In  brilliancy  it  is  only  equalled  by 
zonal  I'elargoniums,  which  are  remarkably  fine 
and  abundant  for  the  time  of  year.  Roman  Hya- 
cinths are  very  good.  Tea  Roses  from  France  are 
sold  at  about  sixpence  a  dozen,  and  homegrown 
Van  Thol  Tulips  are  finer  and  cheaper  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  December.  Grapes  continue  to 
be  cheap.  Black  Hamburghs  are  over,  to  the 
regret  of  fruiterers  generally,  who  prefer  them  to 
the  tough-skinned  Alicante,  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  from  this  time  forward.  Gros  Col- 
man  is  also  in  the  market,  but  not  plentiful  as 
yet.  St.  Michael  Pines  are  very  fine,  and  so  cheap, 
that  retailers  can  sell  them  at  about  three  shillings 
each.  The  best  English  Apples,  such  as  Wellington 
Ribston  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange,  are  di.sposed 
of  largely  at  fair  prices,  but  inferior  kinds  make 
very  little,  retailers  showing  a  decided  preference 
for  the  American  Apples.— J.  C.  B. 

Carnation  Horace  is  one  of  the  finest  winter- 
flowering  Carnations  we  have.  It  was  sent  out  in 
lSi)2,  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Chis- 
wick  trials,  and  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  scarlet,  in  the  way  of  Winter  Cheer-. 
I  like  it  better  than  the  latter  ;  it  is  stronger,  and 
I  think  a  little  more  free-flowering.  This  grand 
Carnation  will  certainly  be  very  popular  as  soon 
as  it  is  better  known. — R. 


Orchids. 

SPOTTED  FORMS  OF  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ALEXANDR.E    (CRISPUM). 

I  HAVE  just  received  from  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Edinburgh,  a  fine  spike  of  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  typical  form  of  the  plant  figured  by 
Bateman  before  he  recognised  this  as  being  the 
plant  that  Lindley  had  named  O.  crispura.  The 
.spike  bears  fifteen  flowers,  which  are  pure 
white,  flushed  at  the  back  slightly  with  purple 
and  with  a  few  spots  of  chestnut  upon  the  lip. 
With  this  there  comes  a  fine  flower  of  a  form 
which  was  named  by  Professor  Kranzlin  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  O.  crispum  (Hun- 
ter's var.).  It  certainly  is  very  beautiful,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  full,  the  sepals  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  petals,  the  latter  slightly  toothed, 
ground  colour  white,  all  heavily  spotted  with 
chestnut,  leaving  the  tips  clear.  The  lip,  which 
is  of  the  true  typical  character,  is  white, 
heavily  blotched  in  front  with  the  same  colour 
as  the  petals.  These  fine  spotted  varieties  have 
been  mostly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pacho,  where  Blunt  first  found  them,  and  from 
whence  so  many  of  the  fine  forms  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Shuttlewoith  also  came.  The  following 
are  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  the  many 
fine  forms  of  this  plant  : — 

O.  ALtXANDB.i;  CooKSONi  is  a  fine  form,  which, 
like  Hunter's  variety,  has  the  ground  colour  pure 
white,  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  browni.>.h 
crimson.  The  lip  is  also  of  the  same  colour,  having 
in  addition  a  golden  yellow  crest. 

O.  Ai.EXANDK.E  DuvAi.i.- This  is  a  very  fine 
form,  having  large  flowers,  which  are  heavily 
tinged  with  purple  on  the  outside,  the  inside  of  the 
flowers  being  pure  white,  the  sepals  and  petals 
each  bearing  one  heavy  blotch  of  rich  chestnut  in 
the  centre.  The  lip  also  has  one  bold  blotch  of 
the  same  colour  in  front  and  some  few  smaller  ones 
round  the  crest. 

O.  Ale.xakur^  Mundyantm. — Thit  is  a  fine 
variety,  which  1  saw  a  year  or  two  ago  Cowering 
in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Serder  at  St.  Albans. 
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Ic  is  a  noble  flower,  heavily  splashed  on  the 
back  with  magenta-purple,  in  front  white.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  all  heavily  blotched  with 
reddish  purple,  while  the  lip  also  is  much  spotted 
with  smaller  spots.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms 
of  this  truly  beautiful  plant. 

0.  Alexandra  Wakneki.  —  This,  although 
one  of  the  early  forms,  is  amongst  the  best  of 
the  spotted  kinds.  It  is  a  bold  and  handsome 
llower,  round  and  full,  measuring  upwards  of 
'A  inches  across.  The  petals,  much  broader  than 
the  sepals  and  prettily  toothed,  are  of  the  purest 
white,  whilst  the  three  sepals  have  each  some  six 
or  eight  medium-sized  spots  of  rich  cinnamon 
grouped  in  the  centre,  the  lip  being  white,  with  a 
yellow  crest  and  spotted  with  the  same  colour  as 
the  sepals.  -  This  bears  a  raceme  of  some  ten  or 
fifteen  flowers,  which  are  tinged  with  rosy  carmine 
behind  and  make  a  superb  display. 

0.  Alexandb.e  TrianvT';  is  a  somewhat  similar 
form,  but  with  smaller  blooms,  and  the  sepals  are 
not  so  distinctly  spotted,  but  more  blotched. 

O.  Alexandr.e  Stevensi  is  also  a  very  fine 
form,  markfd  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Hunter's  variety,  but  the  spotting  is  heavier  and 
the  colour  more  decided.    The  form  known  as 

0.  ALBXANDKiE  GUTTATUM  has  a  Smaller  flower 
with  narrower  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  all 
prettily  undulated,  with  a  bright  paper- white 
ground,  the  sepals  being  heavily  blotched  and 
spotted  with  bright  chocolate.  The  petals  have 
one  solitary  spot  on  each  ;  the  lip  also  is  densely 
spotted. 

O.  Alexandr.e  Veitchianum  is  a  grand  form, 
in  fact  the  best  of  all.  The  flowers  are  large,  the 
sepals  and  petals  broad,  beautifully  toothed  and 
undulated,  the  margins  pure  white,  with  a  feathery 
zone  of  rosy  purple,  blotched  with  very  dark  crim- 
son. The  large  lip  is  white  with  a  yellow  centre, 
slig:htly  spotted.  One  plant  of  this  masnificent 
variety  has  only  been  found,  and  i.s  now  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Schrceder,  The  Dell,  Egham, 
where  it  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the  superb  form 
of  0.  Pescatorei  Veitchianum. 

There  are  numbers  of  spotted  forms,  but 
those  noted  above  are,  I  consider,  the  best. 
Odontoglossum  Alexandne  does  best  in  pots 
that  are  thoroughly  well  drained,  using  for  soil 
good  brown  upland  peat  fibre.  The  plants, 
which  should  be  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot.s  and  be  potted  firmly,  should  be  surfaced 
with  some  chopped  ends  of  living  Sphagnum 
and  kept  in  a  cool  house,  the  best  being  one 
with  a  northern  aspect.  Much  controversy 
has  been  raised  on  this  question,  some  persons 
preftrringa  house  with  a  southern  aspect  and 
endeavouring  by  shading  to  counteract  the 
sunlight.  This,  however,  signally  failed.  The 
best  lot  of  Odontoglossums  and  other  cool 
Orchids  which  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  late 
Mr.  A.  J.  Buchan's  garden  at  Southampton. 
The  plants  were  grown  in  a  north  house,  kept 
nicely  moi,st,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  temperature  seldom  fell  below  48". 

W.  Hugh  Gower. 


Saccolabium  giganteum.— H.  Jameson  sends 
me  two  varieties  of  this  species.  We  are  told  that 
this  is  a  very  common  plant  in  Cochin  China,  and 
also  in  the  Burmese  territory.  It  first  flowered 
in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  garden  at  Farnham 
Castle  under  the  name  of  Vanda  densiUora.  It 
was  then  a  very  rare  plant,  but  recent  importations 
have  made  it  of  late  years  very  common.  Of  the 
forms  sent,  No.  1  appears  to  be  the  variety  known 
as  illustre,  having  larger  flowers,  and,  as  "  H,  J." 
says,  "  on  the  fully  formed  spike  the  flowers  are 
widely  separated."  It  has  a  very  bright  coloured 
lip,  with  larger  and  brighter  coloured  spots  on 
t  he  sepals  and  petals.  This  form  was  introduced 
1  y  M.  Linden  about  ten  years  ago.  No,  2  seems  to 
be  the  ordinary  typical  plant,  which  has  bright 
rich  purple  spots  on  a  waxy  white  ground.  I  can- 
rjot  help  thinking  that  the  cause  of  this  shortening 


of  the  spikes  of  bloom  arises  from  some  maltreat- 
ment when  they  are  developing.  The  same  thing 
has  occurred  with  me  in  several  species  of  this 
family,  but  mostly  in  the  case  of  S.  giganteum  and 
S.  violaceum  when  they  flowered  through  the 
winter  months,  at  which  time  there  is  more  dryness 
in  the  atmosphere  than  in  the  summer  months, 
when  most  of  the  other  species  bloom.  I  cannot 
but  think  it  arises  from  this  cause,  for  some  plants 
which  I  had  removed  to  a  hotter  and  moister 
situation  all  developed  spikes  a  foot  or  more  long, 
whilst  the  majority  of  those  left  in  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  of  the  house  produced  many  short  and 
deformed  ones  such  as  those  sent.  I  would  advise 
"  H.  J.,"  or  anyone  else  growing  this  species,  to 
treat  it  to  a  greater  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
as  soon  as  the  spikes  of  bloom  begin  to  appear. — G. 

Cypripediums  —  "  T.  B.  "  sends  me  several 
flowers  of  Lady's  Slippers  for  a  name.  No.  1 
appears  to  be  a  very  good  form  of  C.  Meirax,  which 
was  first  obtained  by  Mr.  Kobert  Warner.  No 
records  have  been  kept  of  its  parents,  but  evidently 
C.  venustum  was  one  of  them.  No.  2  looks  like  a 
good  form  of  the  Veitchian  hybrid  C.  radiosum, 
which  has  for  its  parents  C.  Lawrenceanum  and  C. 
Spicerianum.  It  has  a  pure  white  dorsal  sepal, 
the  base  stained  with  apple-green,  with  a  broad 
purple  stripe  in  the  centre  and  stripes  of  a  paler 
hue  on  either  side.  The  petals  are  deflexed  and 
undulated,  light  green  with  brownish  veins,  lip 
brownish  purple  suffused  with  pale  green.  No.  H 
is  a  magnificent  form  of  C.  insigne  punctatum 
violaceum ;  it  is  not  new,  but  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  old  forms.  It  was  figured  in  The 
Garden,  Vol.  XXL,  t.  444.  No.  4  is  another  hybrid 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  called  C.  vernixium, 
a  cross  between  C.  Argus  and  C.  villosum.  It  is  a 
pretty  flower,  but  now  it  has  been  superseded  by 
many  other  kinds. — G. 

Trichosma  suavis  (J.  /wrJci).— Thanks  for 
the  nice  bunch  of  this  pretty  little  fragrant  Orchid, 
which  was  formerly  named  C(  elogyne  coronaria  by 
Lindley,  and  Eria  coronaria  by  Reichenbach.  It 
is  a  curious  little  plant,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  and  being  quite  destitute  of  pseudo  bulbs. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  waxy-white,  the  lip 
being  also  white  streaked  with  purple.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  plant,  the  flowers  of  some 
of  them  being  much  darker  than  others.  I 
have  seen  a  form  in  which  the  petals  were  marked 
the  same  as  the  lip.  This  was  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Tautz  when  he  had  his  fine  collection  at 
Shepherd's  Bush.  It  has  been  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  house  by  a  great  many  people,  but  as  the 
plant  was  found  at  a  high  elevation  on  the  Khasia 
Hills,  I  like  to  grow  it  with  the  Odontoglossums  of 
the  crispum  group.  It  should  be  potted  in  peat 
fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  with  which  has 
been  mixed  a  little  turfy  light  loam. — G. 

Leelia  amanda.— C.  Giles  sends  a  flower  of 
this  plant  saying  it  appears  to  be  quite  new.  This 
plant  has  already  been  named  by  Reichenbach, 
and  it  obtains  the  name  in  some  gardens  of  Cat- 
tleya Rothschildiana.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Win.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
it  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  Cattleya 
intermedia  and  La-lia  crispa.  It  is  a  very  choice 
variety,  having  large  flowers  some  6  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  being  of 
the  same  colour  in  front,  veined  with  a  deeper 
colour,  becoming  rosy  purple  towards  the  base. 
It  is  of  Brazilian  origin.— W.  H.  G. 

Lsela  Marriottiana.— This  is  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  winter-blooming  species  and  seems 
intermediate  between  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  fur- 
furacea,  although  imported  by  Mr.  F.  Horsman,  of 
Colchester,  as  L.  majalis,  which  it  certainly  re- 
sembles somewhat  in  habit  of  growth.  The  silver- 
skinned  pseudo-bulbs  are  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs 
and  bear  two  slightly  twisted  green  leaves.  The 
peduncle  is  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length  and  bears 
from  three  to  five  flowers  at  its  apex,  the  weight  of 
which  causes  the  scape  to  arch  over  very  grace- 
fully. The  sepals  are  ovate-lanceolate  in"  form,  2 
inches  or  so  in  length  by  half  an  inch  to  three- 
eighths  of   an  inch  wide ;   petals  2  inches  long, 


rhomboidal  in  form  and  overlapping  the  upper 
sepal.  Both  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright  soft 
purple-rose  colour,  the  lip  being  ivory  white,  the 
connivent  side  lobes  tinted  with  rose-lilac,  the  cen- 
tral lobe  being  deep  rose-purple.  The  crest  of  two 
erect  plates  on  the  disc  of  the  lip  is  white,  having 
a  yellow  blotch  or  suffusion  near  its  termination. 
Inside  the  base  of  the  lip  and  near  its  apex  there 
are  a  few  slight  purple  or  rosy  markings,  and  the 
column  is  white,  tinged  with  rose  colour.  It  first 
bloomed  in  Sir  Wm.  Marriott's  collection,  after 
whom  it  has  been  provisionally  named.  The 
flowers  are  sweet-scented,  especially  at  night.  Its 
culture  would  appear  to  be  similar  to  that  required 
for  L.  majalis,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  albida,  L.  fur- 
furacea  and  other  allied  species,  viz.,  an  interme- 
diate temperature  with  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine, 
abundance  of  water  during  growth  and  a  cool  and 
dry  season  of  rest  after  the  growth  is  fully  made. 
— F.  W.  B. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  gloriosa  (r/(o,!.  lUlhn'). — 
The  above  is  the  name  of  the  very  fine  variety  just 
to  hand.  The  flower  measures  upwards  of  6  inches 
across.  I  have  seen  larger  flowers.  The  spread- 
ing sepals  are  waxy  white,  suffused  with  pink,  and 
the  petals,  which  are  hooded,  are  of  a  deep  rose 
colour,  the  lip  white  in  front,  marked  with  rose  at 
the  sides.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fine 
species.  Mr.  Skinner  used  to  think  the  Lycaste 
would  stand  a  greater  amount  of  cold  than  Odon- 
toglossum crispum,  but  it  appears  to  thrive  best 
and  to  flower  more  freely  when  treated  to  about  5* 
more  heat.  At  least  that  is  what  I  have  experi- 
enced.— W. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  (A'.  Coofc).— This  was 
originally  obtained  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C. 
insigne  Maulei,  and  it  has  the  pure  white  dor- 
sal sepal  stained  with  green  at  the  base  of  the 
former  parent  and  some  of  the  spotted  lines  of 
the  latter,  the  petals  all  more  or  less  tawny  with 
reddish  veins  slightly  decurved ;  lip  brownish  pur- 
ple with  darker  veins.  This  is  a  very  free  growing 
plant  and  an  abundant  bloomer,  its  bright  flowers 
making  a  fine  show.  It  likes  the  warmth  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  which  I  consider  quite  hot  enough 
for  it  with  a  nice  moist  atmosphere  all  the  year 
round.— W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  giganteum. — A  highly  coloured 
and  large  flower  of  this  fine  autumn-flowering 
plant  comes  to  hand  from  "  J.  D."  The  flower 
measures  5  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  beautifully  streaked  with  purple  upon  a 
greenish  yellow  ground ;  the  large  lip  bright  golden 
yellow,  having  a  row  of  crimson  spots  near  the 
margin.  It  is  curious  how  these  old  favourites 
are  obtaining  a  standing  again  amongst  Orchid 
growers.  Better  varieties  exist  now  than  was  the 
case  some  years  ago  when  the  flowers  were  much 
smaller  and  the  sepals  and  petals  were  green. — 
W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— OROEIDS. 

A  fine  Vanda  eoerulea.— "  M.  M."  sends  a 
very  line  form  iiF  this  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals 
measure  some  5  inches  across  and  are  of  a  fine  lavender 
blue,  veined  with  a  deeper  colour,  the  small  lip  of  a 
deep  violet-blue.  The  seuder  says  the  spike  had  twelve 
flowers  on  it  and  that  the  plant  has  been  grown  cool, 
with  an  abundance  of  air. — G. 

Cattleya  Dowiana.— G.  Kremer  sends  me  a 
fine  flower  of  this  species,  which  has  a  somewhat  novel 
appearance.  In  addition  to  the  tips  being  tinged  with 
purple,  the  veins  of  both  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
deep  rosy  purple.  It  is  not  new,  however,  as  I  have 
seen  the  same  or  similar  markings  upon  one  or  two 
occasions,  but  it  is  well  deserving  careful  attention.^ 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras  veith  branch- 
ing spikes.— C.  licit  tends  a  part  of  a  branching 
spike  of  what  he  thinks  is  a  form  of  this  species.  Yes, 
it  is  a  genuine  typical  form  of  the  species,  and  a  very 
good  one,  having  broad  sepals  and  petals  nicely  spotted. 
1  have  heard  many  people  assert  that  all  the  branching 
forms  are  hybrids  and  that  they  are  poor  things,  bat 
the  branch  sent  upsets  both  sta'ements. — W.  H.  G. 
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THE   ANGELICA  TREE. 

(aRALI.V   sriNOSA.) 

Thkkk  are  several  of  the  hardier  species  of 
Aralia  from  China  and  Japan  that  well  merit 
cullure  wherever  choice  shrubs  are  grown,  and 
the  plant  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving is  one  of  the  best  for  certain  aspects 
and  positions.  Its  light  and  feathery  pinnate 
foliage,  reminding  one  a  little  of  that  of  the  Ail- 
autus  or  of  Dimorphanthua  mandschuricus,  is 
different  in  ell'ect  from  that  of  either,  and  most 
effective  as  seen  backed  by  foliage  of  a  dense 
anil  darker  green  hue  such  as  that  of  evergreen 
Oaks  or  Hollies.  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus 
is  really  a  geographical  form  or  variation  of  Aralia 
chineusiu.  A.  spinosa  is  a  native  of  North 
America  and  is  much  hardier  than  A.  chinensis 
(  =  A.  canescens  of  gardens).  The  specimen 
of  A.  spinosa  here  shown  was  grown  in 
Devonshire,  and  aeums  to  have  a  Yew  tree  or 
some  other  conifer  as  a  background.  In 
the  College  Gardens  at  Dublin  there  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  A.  spinosa,  into  the  centre  of 
which  a  bird-sown  green  Holly  bush  has  grown 
so  as  to  conceal  the  naked  and  gnarled  stems 
of  the  Aralia  in  a  pretty  way.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  Holly  bush  with  Aralia 
branches  iirotnuling  in  all  directions,  and  in 
August  or  September,  when  the  point  of  each 
thorny  shoot  bears  a  panicle  of  its  ivory-white 
flowers  above  the  Palm-like  tufts  of  leaves  the 
efiect  is  a  very  distinct  and  effective  one,  and 
quite  unlike  anything  else  in  the  way  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  or  small  trees.  Another  species  of 
Aralia,  now  placed  by  modern  botanists  in  the 
genus  Fatsia,  is  A.  Sieboldi  from  Japan.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  A.  spinosa  in  being  ever- 
green and  not  deciduous,  as  is  that  species. 

In  all  mild  and  sheltered  localities  A.  Sie- 
boldi well  deserves  a  place  as  being  one  of  the 
largest  leaved  of  all  our  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
one  secret  as  to  the  successful  growth  of  A. 
Sieboldi,  however,  is  to  plant  it  behind  a  north 
wall  or  in  shade,  and  not  in  the  full  sunshine. 
One  of  the  finest  plants  I  know  of  A.  Sieboldi 
grows  on  a  rockery  on  the  north  side  of  a  house 
in  the  Northumberland  Road,  Dublin,  and  as 
it  has  a  dense  background  of  Ivy  and  is  near 
to  the  public  road,  it  attracts  the  attention  of 
many  passers-by,  and  is  an  object  lesson  to 
all  interested  in  the  planting  of  sheltered  town 
gardens  with  a  northern  exposure.  Here  I  had 
failed  with  A.  Sieboldi  until  Mr.  Woodall, 
of  Scarborough,  who  has  travelled  in  Japan, 
kindly  told  me  of  this  plant  having  such  a 
great  liking  fur  a  cool  shady  corner  and  not  a 
sunny  exposure.  A.  spinosa,  on  the  contrary, 
cannot  well  lie  placed  in  too  sheltered  and  snug 
a  position,  although  it  withstands  wind  well  if  it 
gets  plenty  of  sunshine.  Its  quaint  habit  and 
effectiveness  are  well  shown  in  the  illustration, 
and  those  who  plant  for  effect  cannot  well  aflford 
to  disregard  its  unique  character  of  growth. 

F.  W.  B. 

Mr.  Mayor,  of  Paignton,  Devon,  who  kindly 
sent  us  the  photograph  from  which  the  engrav- 
ing was  made,  sends  us  the  following  notes 
concerning  it  : — 

The  tree  was  planted  long  before  I  came  here, 
and  is  nine  years  old.  It  seems  rather  a  slow 
grower,  is  entirely  decidaons,  unlike  A.  Sieboldi, 
which  is  only  partially  so.  It  is  one  of  the  last 
to  break  into  leaf  and  first  to  drop  its  foliage, 
which,  however,  assumes  beautiful  autumnal  tints. 
It  sends  up  suckers  freely,  which  help  to  hide  the 
stem.  Together  with  other  members  of  its  own 
family,    Dracsna    ausfrali?,   Ch:ima;rops   humilis, 


I'liiirmium  tenax,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  Bam- 
lius.'is  of  sorts,  it  gives  to  a  garden  a  sub-tropical 
appearance  rarely  seen  in  cold,  clayey  districts, 
but  common  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

CornuB  sibirica  Spathi  is  a  variegated  shrub 
that  has  withstood  well  the  recent  hot  summer. 
This  is  not  always,  unfortunately,  the  case  with 
variegated  things,  the  sun  burning  the  leafage  in  > 
such  a  way  as  to  quite  disfigure  the  shrub.  C.  I 
sibirica  Spathi  is  a  comparatively  new  variety,  the 
leaf  golden  yellow  in  colour,  except  an  irreiiularly 
shaped  green  blotch  in  the  centre,  which  well 
sets  off  the  golden  shade.  It  is  a  great  point  in  a 
variegated  shrub  that  its  leafage  is  even  richer 
under  a  burning  sun,  as  this  year. 

Tlie   Sweet   Bay  in   Scotland.— At  Tongue 
House,  on  the  west   coast  of  Sutherland,  at  one 


but  every  few  years  a  severe  winter  comes  which 
cuts  them  down.  It  is  only  in  sheltered,  mild 
places,  like  Tongue,  that  the  Sweet  Bay  grows 
into  good  specimens.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  of  good  plants  in  other  mild,  sheltered  places 
on  the  coast.  In  the  garden  at  Tongue  fine  clumps 
of  Schizostylis  coccinea  usually  keep  on  flowering 
till  close  on  Christmas. — D.  Mklvillb,  Dunrobin 
Castle  Oardens. 


USELESS  AND  UGLY  PINES. 

In  the  catalogues  nothing  strikes  us  more  than 
the  number  of  useless  and  ugly  Pines  which 
are  there  ofl'ered  for  our  delight.  It  is  not  only 
that  we  have  to  deplore  the  tender  trees  of 
California,  which  in  their  own  country  are 
time  the  residence  of    the  Lords  Reay,  now  the    beautiful,   though,  unhappily,  not  so  in  ours, 

but  it  is  the  mass  of  distorted, 
unnatural,  and  ugly  forms — tl  e 
names  of  which  disfigure  ev>  ii 
the  best  catalogues  —  that  is 
most  confusing  and  dangerous. 
Of  all  the  Pines  brought  to 
England  which  have  become 
popular,  the  greatest  failure  is 
the  Norway  Spruce,  which  we 
see  everywhere  in  Sussex  and 
Surrey  in  a  diseased  state,  save 
by  streams  or  in  wet  bottoms. 
The  Norway  Spruce,  where  it 
does  well,  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
and  even  a  stately  one  ;  but  wo 
know  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  in  the  home  counties  it 
will  not  grow  well,  although 
good  specimens  may  be  seen 
here  and  there  in  deep  and 
moist  soil.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  its  wretched  varieties — 
dwarfed,  compacted,  starved, 
inverted  ?  Even  the  careful 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  who 
knows  the  hardy  conifer  from 
the  tender  one,  and  many  other 
valuable  facta,  puts  some  of 
these  trees  down  as  suitable  for 
the  rock  garden,  of  all  things  in 
the  world. 

In  one  foreign  catalogue  we 
see  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
varieties  of  the  Norway  Spruce, 
in  all  sorts  of  dwarf  and  mon- 
strous shapes — two  of  them,  in- 
deed, dignified  with  the  name 
monstrosa — not  one  of  which 
should  ever  be  seen  in  a  garden 
or  plantation.  The  true  beauty 
of  the  Pine  comes  from  it.s  size 
and  dignity,  as  we  see  it  in  old 
Firs  that  clothe  the  hills  of  Cali- 
property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland —  i  fornia  or  Spain  or  Switzerland.  It  is  not  in 
presently  occupied  by  the  resident  agent,  Mr.  Box —  i  distortion  or  in  green  pincushions  we  must  look 
there  is  an  old  garden  containing  many  interest-  i  for  the  beauty  of  the  Pine,  but  rather  in  storm- 
ing plants  cot  commonly  met  with.  The  climate  tossed  head  and  often  naked  stem,  and  all  these 
is  mild.  I  believe  there  is  more  than  an  ridiculous  forms  should  be  excluded  from  gar- 
average  rainfall  along  all  the  west  coast,  but  dens  and  from  nursery  catalogues,  too. 
Tongue    is    very  favourably    situated    in  a   iiay,  ..        •     ^.i.- 

sheltered  from  the  north 'by  woods  and  rising:  Another  most  unfortunate  tree  in  thLs  way,  as 
ground,  open  to  the  south,  and  to  the  mild  helping  to  fill  our  gardens  with  graceless  things, 
influence  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  the  Western  Arbor-vit:e  (Thuja  occidentalis). 
On  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  fine  old  plant  of  This,  which  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  but  never  a 
Lonicera  caprifolium  lutea,  the  yellow  Italian  dignified  one,  even  where  it  grows  in  the  north 
Honeysuckle,  covering  a  considerable  wall  space  about  Lake  Superior  and  through  the  Cauadas, 
and  flowering  profusely.  The  flowers  are  much  ig^  unhappily,  also  hardy  in  our  gardens.  We 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  Honeysuckle  and  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^  objection  to  make  against  it 
more  pyramidal  in  shape.  In  the  garden,  on  each  ^^^^  ^,^  ^^^^.^  against  the  Spruce,  because  it  really 
side  of  an  old  doorway,  two  Sweet  Bays  are  in  does  thrive  and  form  a  hedge  or  tree  of  some 
luxuriant  health.  They  are  each  !i  feet  0  inches  .^°  '' ,"  .  ,  „  „  „f  fr,o  „,,.,lif;oc  nf  „  r„.<.ot 
high  and  27  feet  and  23  feet  in  circumference,  ^'^'e  ;  but  it  has  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
They  are  a  handsome  pair,  and  I  do  not  remember  Pme.  \et  we  regret  to  see  this  in  one  catalogue 
to  have  seen  better  anywhere  in  Scotland,  Sweet  in  no  less  than  twenty-three  forms,  all  digmhed 
Bays  do  well  enough  when  the  winters  are  mi'd,    ^  ith  Latin  names,  all  of  them  absolutely  u«eh-EB 


Arulia  spinosa.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Mayor,  Paignton,  Devon. 
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for  the  true  pinetum,  and  though  they  may 
have  some  value  as  Ijosaes  of  green  in  the  gar- 
den, they  are  confusing  to  those  who  wish  to 
get  the  true  Pine. 

There  are  beautiful  things,  new  and  old, 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Pine  without  filling  our 
gardens  with  monstrous  absurdities,  many  of 
which  are  variegated.  Of  all  the  ugly  things 
we  know,  nothing  is  worse  than  the  variegated 
conifer,  which  usually  perishes  as  soon  as  its 
variegated  parts  die.  It  often  seems  a  bush  full 
of  wisps  of  hay.  — Field. 


grows  at  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is  quite  a  new 
plant,  having;  been  introduced  in  1891.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  abundance  in  verticillate  whorls, 
an  almost  perpetual  succession  being  maintained. 
In  form  one  may  compare  them  to  those  of  P. 
farinosa,  and  the  colour  is  pleasing— rich  rose- 
lilac,  set  off  with  a  small  deep  orange-coloured 
eye.  Apparently  this  species  is  easily  grown.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  quite  overshadowed  by  the 
slender  stems,  which  produce  from  three  to  six 
whorls. 


THE  PHILLYREA.S. 


In  some  books  several  of  the  Phillyreas  are 
regarded  as  distinct  species,  but  by  Loudon  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  following  terms  :  "  All  the 
kinds  in  cultivation  are  nothing  more  than  varie- 
ties of  one  species."  Considering  that  the  most 
distinct  of  all  the  Phillyreas — P.  \'ilmoiiniana — 
was  unknown  to  Loudon,  most  people  will,  I  should 
say,  agree  with  the  above  quoted  remarks,  as  there 
is  no  very  wide  difference  between  the  numerous 
forms  in  cultivation,  while  seedlings  from  any  of 
them  may  vary  a  good  deal  from  each  other. 
They  are  certainly  very  ornamental  evergreen 
shrubs,  most  of  which  are  of  a  neat  compact  habit 
of  growth.  Their  leaves  are  especially  numerous 
and  of  a  deep  shining  green  tint.  For  some  renson 
or  other  they  are  not  often  planted  ;  why  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  as  the  number  of  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs  is  somewhat  limited ;  indeed,  judging  by 
the  way  Laurels  are  grown  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  shrubs,  one  would  think  that  there 
was  little  else  but  Laurels  at  the  option  of  the 
planter.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the 
Phillyreas  are  tender,  but  they  are  certainly  a? 
hardy  as  many  subjects  whose  ability  to  resist  our 
winters  is  never  questioned.  P.  media,  which  is 
considered  by  Loudon  to  be  the  typical  species, 
was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  introduced 
in  1597,  and  several  of  its  varieties  about  the  same 
time.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  wood  of  these  Phillyreas  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  Box  for  wood  engraving, 
the  larger  size  being  one  especial  point  in  its 
favour.  The  most  recently  introduced  species  is 
P.  Vilmoriniana,  also  known  by  the  specifi'3  names 
of  laurifolia  and  decora.  It  is  very  distinct  from 
the  older  forms,  the  largest  leaves  being  nearly  (> 
inches  in  length,  of  a  dark  green  tint.  End  leathery 
in  texture.  A  specimen  of  this  at  a  little  distance 
bears  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  a  Portu- 
gal Laurel.  The  flowers  of  this  are  white,  sweet- 
scented,  and  about  May  borne  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  shoots.  They  are  succeeded  by 
small  Plum-like  drupes,  which  whtn  ripe  are  quite 
black.  As  above  mentioned,  all  the  Phillyreas  are 
as  hardy  as  many  subjects  that  are  not  considered 
at  all  tender;  still,  au  exceptional  winter  will  in 
some  cases  injure  them,  but  P.  Vilmoriniana  has 
passed  unscathed  through  our  most  severe  winters. 
There  must  have  been  some  thousands  of  this  sold 
within  the  last  few  years,  so  that  it  is  now  toler- 
ably common.  Like  its  allies,  this  Phillyrea  can 
be  readily  grafted  on  to  the  Privet,  but  plants  ob- 
tained in  this  way  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and 
as  seeds  are  frequently  ripened  and  cuttings  strike 
root  without  diliiculty  if  kept  close  in  a  cold 
frame,  there  ii  no  need  to  increase  the  Phillyrea 
by  grafting.  T. 

Primula  Forbesi.  —  This  new  and  charming 
species  was  in  bloom  recently  at  Chiswick.  Visitors 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  November  14  will  remember  that  it  was  shown 
and  certificated,  but  the  plant  had  been  previously 
exhibited  by  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  last  year.  We  scarcely  think  that  P. 
Forbesi  will  become  a  very  popular  plant,  but  it  is 
worth  a  place  in  all  good  collections.  It  was  found 
both  by  the  Abb6  Delavay,  a  French  missionary,  in 
Yunnan,  China,  where  it  grows  in  marshes  and 
rice  fialds.and  by  Col.  iSir  H.  Collett,  who  discovered 
it  in  E.^'tern  Burmah,  where  in  the  Shan  Spates  it 


Ferns. 


FERNS  AS  TABLE  PLANTS. 
Ferns  as  plants  for  the  dinner  table  as  well  as 
for  othei  uses  in  vases  have  scarcely  held  their 
own  since  Palms,   Dracitnas,  Aspidistras,   Cro- 
tons  and  Aralias   have  become  so  general.      I 
cannot  really   see,    however,   why   this   should 
be  the  case.     There  are  many  Ferns  which  are 
admirably  suited  for  use  in  these  ways,  some 
of  which  are  quite  unique  in  their  way.     Take 
for   instance  a   well-grown    Silver    or    Golden 
C4ymuograinma,     or    the    same    of    Adiantum 
Farleyense  ;  these  are  each  cjuite  distinct  from 
anything  else  that  is  usually  grown  or  accepted 
as  table  plants.     In  many  ways  Ferns  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful  when  in  pots  from  o  inches  to 
0  inches  in  diameter.     In  order,   however,  to 
have  such  plants  in  the  best  presentable  con- 
dition they  should  not  be  crowded  together  or 
be  in  any   way  overshadowed    by    other    and 
larger  plants.     What  is  wanted  is  a  symmetri- 
cal  well-balanced  plant  not  in  any  case  drawn 
on  one  side  ;  such  a  plant  upon  a  table  would 
look   far  from    well.     Again,  plants    of  dense 
growth    are    not  so  desirable    on    the   whole  ; 
for  instance,    a  plant  of  Adiantum    Farleyense 
or  of   A.    cunealum    when   in    this    condition 
(the  whole    of   the  suiface  of    the  soil    being 
probably  covered  with  rhizomes)  would  present 
too  heavy  an  appearance.     Plants  in  order  to 
be  the  best  suited  for  table   uses   should    be 
grown  on  from  the  seedling  state  or  from  quite 
small  divisions,  so  that  the  growth  is  concen- 
trated   in    the    one    crown.     Thus    Adiantum 
Farleyense    (again  quoted    as   an   example)   if 
grown  on  from  a  single  crown  makes  a  far  better 
decorative  plant   than  if   there  be   a  mass  of 
crowns  in  the  one  pot.     It  is  a  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose that  when  a  plant  has  been  once  grown 
into  what  is  desirable  that  it  can  be  kept  so  for 
any  great  length  of  time.     The  Adiantums  par- 
ticularly will  increase  their  crowns  ;  thus  the 
dense    mass   of   smaller    fronds  results  in  due 
course.    There  are  not  in  my  opinion  any  Ferns 
better  suited   for  the    dinner   table    than  the 
Gyinnogranimas  ;  both  of  the  two   well-known 
colours,    the  silver  and    the   gold,    harmonise 
well    with    other    surroundings    upon  a   well- 
appointed    table.     Take,  for  instance,  the   best 
of  the  silver  section,  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla, 
grown  on  the  system  advised  from  the  seedling 
state  with  a  good  strong  crown,  so  as  to  secure 
fairly   large    arching  fronds  ;   no   better  plant 
could  be  chosen  where  blue  and  gold  prevail  in 
the  other  accessories.    Take  again  G.  Laucheana 
or  G.  Alstoni  as  representing  the  golden  kinds  ; 
these  suit  the  silver  plate  admirably  and  do  not 
in  any  way  look  heavy  or  dull.     Quite  distinct 
from    these    is    G.     sch'zophylla     gloriosa,     a 
lovely  variety  when  well  grown  and  when  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage  ;  its  long  droop- 
ing fronds  make  it   just  the   plant   for  a  tall 
silver  vase  similar  to  those  used  as  wine  coolers. 
These  are  about  the  best  of  the  Gymnogrammas. 
Of  the  Adiantums,  besides  A.    Farleyense  and 
A.    cuueatum,  note    should    be    made   of    A. 


Collisi,  which  is  at  its  best  during  the  autumn, 
the  fronds  then  assuming  a  delicate  bronzy  tint. 
A.  decorum  is  excellent  from  single  crowns,  so 
also  is  A.  concinnum,  a  Fern  that  is  not  nearly 
enough  grown  ;  this  dies  down  in  the  autumn. 
A.  gracillimum  is  another  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  applies  to  A.  niundulum  a8 
well  as  A.  scutum.  Several  of  the  Pteris 
family  are  strongly  to  be  recommended  ;  P. 
argyrea  is  a  case  in  point  in  which  the  advan- 
tage of  a  single  crown  is  well  displayed.  P. 
tremula  is  another  excellent  table  Fern,  being 
essentially  useful  during  cold  weather  by  reason 
of  its  hardiness.  P.  tremula  elegans  is  a  more 
slender  growing  form  of  the  preceding,  with 
crested  pinn;e  P.  cretica  Mayi  is  the  best  of  this 
species  as  a  table  plant,  being  very  light  and  ele- 
gant initshabitof  growth.  Theold-fashioned Rib- 
bon Fern  (P.  serrulata)  should  not  be  overlooked, 
nor  any  good  forms  of  the  crested  varieties  of 
this  species.  ( )f  the  Aspleniums,  one  of  the  best 
for  the  purposes  under  consideration  is  A. 
laxum  pumilum,  which  has  finely  cut  fronds  of 
a  pale  glaucous  green,  being  also  a  compact 
growing  plant.  A.  cicutarium  is  a  beautiful 
variety  ;  it  is  uot  sufficiently  known  ;  the  growth 
is  very  light  and  somewhat  slender,  but  the 
fronds  are  quite  self  supporting.  A.  nobilis 
whiht  in  a  small  state  is  another  capital  variety. 
This  gives  about  a  score.  Others  could,  of  course, 
be  named,  but  those  quoted  will  give  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  what  is  best  suited  to  use  as 
a  table  Fern.  Plants  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  set  aside  so  as  to  preserve  them 
intact.  They  should  not  be  overpotted  in 
any  case  ;  this  is  a  mistake.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible a  marginal  line  of  Selaginella  denticu- 
lata  may  with  advantage  be  pricked  in  around 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  but  its  growth  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  reasonable  limits.  Ferns 
as  table  plants  during  the  winter  can  be  strongly 
recommended  ;  they  do  not  take  up  much  room, 
hence  in  removal  from  their  growing  quarters 
they  may  easily  be  placed  in  boxes  to  secure 
them  against  any  injury.  Filices. 


Acrostichum  diynarioides.  —  In  general 
habit  this  much  resembles  the  Aglaomorpha.  It 
is,  however,  quite  distinct  botanically  ;  the  spore 
cases,  instead  of  being  in  round  masses,  are  con- 
tinuous, and  cover  the  whole  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  long  narrow  terminal  segments  of  the  frond. 
As  in  Aglaomorpha,  the  lower  portion  of  the  frond 
is  alwajs  barren  and  much  broader.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  Fern,  but  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  found  in  Penang  and  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  will  succeed  well  under  the 
^ame  treatment  as  recommended  for  Aglaomorpha. 
I  may  mention  that  the  barren  fronds  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  Polypodium  heracleum,  that  at 
first  sight  one  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
other;  the  fructification  is  distinct,  and  adds  much 
to  its  beauty. — A.  Hemsley. 

The  Bear's-paw  Fern  (Aglaomorpha  Meyen- 
iana). — This  beautiful  Fern,  to  which  a  first-class 
certiticite  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  November  28,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
honour.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  it 
by  Schott  in  1835.  In  183i;  PrezI  named  it 
Psygmium,  and  in  Hooker's  "  Species  Filicum,"  it  is 
included  with  the  Poly podiums.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  fronds  are  produced' 
from  a  short  thick  rhizome  which  is  covered  with 
brown  woolly  scales,  which  have  given  rise  to 
its  popular  name,  Bear's-paw  Fern.  In  well- 
matured  plants  the  fronds  are  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  long,  the  lower  part  pinnatifid,  and  when 
fertile  the  upper  portion  is  pinnate  and  contracted, 
giving  it  a  striking  appearance;  the  fronds  are  of 
good  substance.  This  distinct  Fern  thrives  well 
in  a  moderate  stove  temperature.  It  may  be  grown 
in  pots  or  as  a  basket  Fern.  I  find  the  latter 
suits  it  best.    When  grown  in  pots  the  pot  should 
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be  filled  up  well  so  as  to  keep  the  rhizomes  well 
above  tlie  rim.  Itough  peat  and  loam  with  plenty 
of  sand,  and  good  drainage,  or  some  Sphagnum 
Moss  may  be  used  for  potting.  Plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  a  humid  atmosphere  are 
essential.  It  may  be  increased  either  by  division 
or  from  spores.  Seedlings,  which  iire  very  slow  at 
first,  but  which  after  they  onceget  agocd  start  grow 
freely,  make  much  the  best  plants,  as  the  rhizomes 
branch  out  more.— A.  He.mslev. 


TROPICAL  FERNS  AT  KEW. 

The  true  Fern  lover  may  at  Kew  not  only  find 
the  tropical  Ferns  well  grown  and  in  as  healthy 
a  condition  as  cxn  l)e  wished,  but  he  also  will 
have  many  opportunities  of  satisfying  himself 
that  the  most  luas  been  niadi^  of  the  peculiar 
habit  of  miny  of  them.  Tliese  plants  have 
been  carefully  studied,  their  natural  propensi- 
ties have  been  particularly  noticed  and  then 
very  properly  acted  upon.  Every  pos.sible 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  predisposition 
of  many  of  the  species,  and  it  is  owing  to  these 
repeated  observations  that  we  note  the  pillars 
or  columns  in  the  warm  house  beautifully 
clothed  with  the  elegant  foliage  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Lygodiums,  the  shoots  of  which  attain 
extraordinary  dimensions  and  extend  from  one 
column  to  the  other,  forming  natural  and  very 
graceful  festoons.  The  species  employed  for 
that  purpose  is  the  beautiful,  strong-growing 
L.  dichotomum,  a  native  of  Hong-Kong,  the 
Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Islands. 
Its  leaflets,  8  inches  to  12  inches  long  and 
nearly  1  inch  broad,  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
leathery  texture,  and  of  a  bright  shining  nature. 
L.  pinnatitidum,  also  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Ceylon,  the  Himalayas,  and  North 
Australia,  is  also  a  most  useful  plant  for  that 
particular  purpose.  Although  .somewhat  in  the 
way  of  L.  dichotomum,  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  that  species  through  tlie  pale  colour  of  its 
foliage,  which  is  of  a  .softer  texture  and  also  of 
a  more  or  less  hairy  nature.  Another  very 
striking  species  is  L.  japouicum,  which  in 
gardeue  is  usually  found  under  the  name  of  L. 
scaudena,  and  which  is  extensively  grown  for 
the  value  of  its  long,  slender,  flexible  shoots 
for  decorations.  The  foliage  of  this  species, 
though  smaller  in  all  its  parts  and  of  a  more 
papery,  tender  nature  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
is  remarkably  pretty  and  produced  in  great 
abundance.  Besides  the  beauty  of  their 
barren  fronds,  Lygodiums  are  also  particularly 
attractive  through  their  singular  and  pretty 
mode  of  fructification,  which  is  disposed  in  the 
form  of  spikes,  either  in  separate  leaflets  or  in 
lax  rows  along  the  edges  of  the  leafy  ones.  But 
it  is  only  when  grown  to  a  large  size  and  usually 
when  planted  out  that  these  beautiful  Ferns, 
which  thrive  apace  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam, 
peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  show  themselves 
to  advantage  and  produce  their  fertile  fronds  in 
quantities  suflicient  to  attract  .attention. 

Another  mode  of  furnishing  the  space  between 
the  glass  roof  and  the  plants  below  consists  in 
the  use  of 

H.iNoixr,  Baskets 

of  various  sizes.  In  that  respect,  again,  very 
good  hints  may  be  taken  from  the  plants  em- 
ployed in  the  tropical  ferneries  at  Kew,  where, 
besides  the  conventional  Aspleniums,  DavaUias, 
and  Nephrolepis,  onecjnnot  fail  to  admire  the 
huge  baskets  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps, 
a  beautifully  crested  form,  of  garden  ori^^in,  of 
our  common  A.  cuneatum,  and  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture  through  the 
elegantly  drooping  habit  of  its  fronds,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  presence  of  heavy  tassels 
situated  at  their  extremity.     Adiantum  Moorei, 


better  known  in  commerce  as  A.  ainabile,  under 
which  name  it  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  .1.  N'eitch 
and  Sons  some  twenty  years  ago,  is  another 
subject  of  great  beauty  ;  this  lovely  species, 
native  of  Peru,  is  provided  with  slender  under- 
ground rhizome.s,  which,  when  the  i)lant  is  grown 
in  baskets,  protrude  in  every  direction,  and 
from  which  its  elegant  pale  green  fronds  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  The  lovely  (!ym- 
nogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa  is  also  well  re- 
presented at  Kew,  where  very  handsome  baskets 
of  it  may  be  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
warm  house—the  linely-cut  lace-like  foliage  of 
that  beautiful  Fern,  native  of  .laiii.iica,  forming 
a  most  pleasing  contrast  with  the  neighbouring 
plants,  having  coarser  or  less  divided  fronds. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader 
here  that  this  be.autiful  Fern  thrives  best  in  a 
light  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  chopped  Sphag- 
num, anil  silver  sand  in  about  equal  propor- 
tion.s,  and  that  this  being  a  soil  of  a  very  open 
and  porous  nature,  abundant  and  frequent 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  .ire  required  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  without  which  treatment 
its  beauty  soon  Fades.  Asplenium  loiigissimum 
is  another  Fern  which,  when  grown  in  baskets, 
usually  attracts  the  attention  of  the  visitor,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  its  culture  in  private 
establishments  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  it 
really  deserves  to  be.  This  beautifully  pendu- 
lous species,  native  of  Penang,  Java,  Borneo, 
and  the  Mauritius,  is,  of  all  known  Aspleniums, 
the  one  beat  adapted  for  growing  in  baskets  of 
large  dimensions  ;  its  very  elegant  fronds,  each 
2  feet  to  3  feet  long  and  provided  with  leaflets 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced from  a  thick  and  slightly  creeping  rhi- 
zome, and  being  of  an  evergreen  nature,  the 
plant  is  furnished  at  all  seasons  with  long  last- 
ing fronds  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  of  a  shin- 
ing nature.  They  usually  produce  at  their  ex- 
tremity young  plants,  from  which  it  may  easily 
be  increased.  We  have  in  Selaginella  Galeottei 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  adapted  for 
growing  in  hanging  baskets  in  a  warm  house 
where  the  atmosphere  is  tolerably  humid,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  and  at  the 
same  time  of  easier  culture  than  this  lovely 
species  of  a  slender  nature  and  most  elegant 
habit,  of  which  magnificent  baskets,  perfect 
balls  of  verdure,  captivate  the  attention  of  the 
vi.sitor  in  tlie  tropical  fernery  at  Kew.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  producing  trailing  stems  1 
foot  to  2  feet  long,  from  which  its  finely  cut 
foliage  of  a  bright  green  colour  is  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Its  propagation,  like  that  of 
other  Selaginellas,  is  readily  eft'ected  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and  all  it  requires  is  an  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  all  the  year  round. 

Among  the  most  striking  Ferns  which  are 
grown  in  pots,  we  may  mention,  besides  the 
highly  ornamental  Marattias  with  their  massive 
fronds  of  a  nature  and  of  a  habit  totally 
different  from  other  Ferns,  some  really  grand 
specimens  of  the  following 

Large-growino  KiNiis  : 

The  rare  Acrostichum  aureura,  a  beautiful 
semi-aquatic  Fern  of  large  dimensions,  found  in 
a  wild  state  in  swampy  places  all  over  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres  ;  A.  drynarioides, 
from  Penang  and  the  Solomon  Lsles,  and  A. 
osmundaceum,  a  species  from  Ecuador  and 
Soutli  Brazil,  and  perhaps  the  handsomest  of 
all  the  known  Acrostichunis.  E.  J.  Lowe 
states  ("Ferns  British  and  Exotic,"  vol.  vii., 
p.  ].")!)  "that  it  climbs  more  than  20  feet  up 
trunks  of  trees,"  of  which  it  is  said  to  eventu- 
ally take  entire  possession.  Blechnum  volubile 
is  a  most  singular  Fern  of  a  distinctly  climbing 
nature.      It  is  a  native  of    the  West    Indies, 


Brazil  and  Peru,  ami  from  its  outward  appear- 
ance greatly  resembles  a  gigantic  growing 
Lygodium.  The  uncommon  and  always  beauti- 
ful Brainea  insignis,  from  Hong-Kong,  is 
represented  at  Kew  by  several  remarkably  fine 
specimens,  their  heads  of  foliage  being  well 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  their  trunks, 
which  are  of  a  comparatively  thick  n.aturo  and 
very  ,seldr)m  straight.  Lind.saya,  or  Davallia 
retusa,  under  whicli  name  it  is  better  known  in 
gardens,  is  also  in  grand  condition,  the  pale 
green  colour  of  the  leafy  portion  of  its  beautiful 
fronds  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
claret  colour  of  their  stalks.  The  Malayan 
Didymochl:ina  lunulata,  the  deservedly  popular 
Microlepia  or  Davallia  hirta  cristata,  various 
Gleichenias,  nio.slly  of  Australian  origin,  Lo- 
marias,  and  a  unique  specimen  of  the  curious 
upright-growing  Polypodium  irioides,  whose 
home  extends  from  Northern  India  to  Fiji, 
New  South  Wales,  Zimbesi'.and,  and  the 
Guinea  coast,  are  also  plants  which  never  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  The 
same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
beautiful  Acrostichum  or  Stenochhena  scandens, 
the  majestic  Pteris  moluccana  with  elegantly 
pendulous  ample  fronds,  and  many  other  more 
or  less  rare  and  distinct  kinds  too  numerous  to 
be  enumerated  here.     Among  the 

Smaller  Growinc!  Ferns 

of  special  interest  we  note  the  plain-leaved 
miniature  tree-like  Asplenium  hjiense,  the 
transparent  and  filmy-looking  A.  resectum,  and 
the  extraordinary  A.  scandens,  of  most  peculiar 
climbing  habit  ;  the  diminutive  and  rare  C'asse- 
beera  triphylla,  the  pretty  Cheilanthes  farinosa, 
and  C.  (or,  as  it  is  better  known  in  gardens, 
Adiantopsis)  radiata,  the  curious  Pteris  ludens 
and  P.  sagittiefolia,  besides  a  host  of  other 
.species  the  names  of  all  of  which  cannot  be 
given  here. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  the  tropical 
ferneries,  and  one  which  adds  great  charm  to 
the  place,  is  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  for 
Platyceriums,  which  are  planted  in  cork,  built 
so  as  to  imitate  a  tree  on  which  P.  ;ethiopicura 
or  Stemmaria,  Hilli,  Willincki,  and  the  mag- 
nificent P.  grande  all  appear  to  be  in  as 
natural  a  state  as  could  possibly  be  devised 

Observer. 

Four  good  white  Crocuses  in  flower  now 
are  Boryi,  with  a  few  purple  lines  on  the  perianth 
segments,  a  golden  yellow  stigma,  and  white  an- 
thers; Cartwrightianus  albus.  pure  in  colour  with 
a  blood-red  stigma  and  yellow  anthers  ;  hyemalis, 
with  a  few  dark  lines  on  the  outer  segments,  a 
much  divided  stigma  which  looks  like  a  little 
tangle  of  fine  gold  wire,  and  black  anthers  ;  and 
Obesi,  with  a  single  narrow  purple  line  along  the 
back  of  each  perianth  segment,  a  much  divided 
deep  orange  stigma,  and  black  anthers.  They  are 
all  strong-growing,  very  hardy  kinds.  The  recent 
sharp  frosts  appear  to  have  done  them  no  harm. 
C.  Imperati  opened  its  first  flowers  on  Nov.  28,  the 
earliest  date  I  remember. — T.  S.MlTii,  Kctrrij. 

Carnations  (Malmaison)  atWhittinghame. 

— I  herewith  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  portion 
of  a  house  filled  with  the  deep  pink  Malmaison 
Carnation.  The  bouse  contains  over  300  plants,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  being  in  llinch  pots  and 
the  remainder  in  (i-inch  pots.  The  photo  was  taken 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
plants  are  partly  in  bloom.  The  large  plants  are 
now  (end  of  November)  in  full  bloom,  each  having 
from  eight  to  twelve  flower-stems,  with  flowers 
almost  equal  in  size,  but  deeper  in  colour  than 
those  produced  during  summer.  The  layers  were 
put  down  in  June,  1S!)2,  potted  into  3- inch  pots 
when  rooted,  shifted  into  ij-inch  pots  in  October 
and  again  into  11-inch  pots  in  February.  They 
flowered  in  due  course  during  May  and  June,  were 
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turned  into  cold  frames  until  the  middle  of  October 
;ind  then  housed  as  shown  ;  consequently  they  have 
flowered  twice  during  the  year.  The  smaller 
plants  are  layers  of  the  present  year,  but  put  into 
(!  inch  pots  as  soon  as  well  rooted  and  housed  along 
with  the  large  plants.  Of  this  kind  we  have 
rearly  1000  either  in  bloom  or  throwing  up  their 
fbwer-stems,  so  we  shall  not  lack  plenty  of  flowers 
all  winter  and  spring.  The  plants,  large  and 
small,  are  in  robust  health. — John  Gakrett, 
Whittinghame,  East  Lothian. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Choh'e  Alpines  and  other  Plant.'^  Suitadle 
FOR  THE  Rock   Garden. 

Havino  described  the  different  methods  of 
constructing  rocks  for  various  purposes,  and 
having  also  dwelt  on  the  planting  of  them,  I 
will  now  enumerate  the  plants  themselves. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  about  plants  chiefly 
to  the  most  practical  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
the  relative  positions  such  plants  should 
occupy  in  the  rock  garden,  limiting  botanical 
distinctions  to  a  mere  statement  of  size  and 
colour  in  the  case  of  plants  not  so  generally 
known,  and  omitting  descriptions  altogether  in 
the  case  of  those  well  known.  Neither  can  I 
profess  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  list,  but 
the  plants  here  enumerated  are  almost  without 
exception  only  such  as  have  come  under  my 
own  observations,  and  which  I  have  repeatedly 
planted  in  rock  gardens  of  every  description. 

In  planting  a  rock  garden  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  know  that  this  or  that  plant  will  grow  to 
such  and  such  a  height  or  that  the  flowers  are 
of  such  and  such  a  colour,  but  the  probable 
behaviour  of  the  plant  after  planting  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  plants  will  spread  quickly  or 
slowly,  whether  they  may  be  planted  close  to- 
gether or  should  be  kept  far  apart,  whether 
growing  downwards  over  stones  or  upwards 
would  show  the  plant  to  the  best  advantage, 
whether  a  position  on  level  or  sloping  ground 
would  suit  it  best,  or  whether  shade  or  bright 
sunshine  would  be  most  congenial  to  its 
existence,  Arc. 

Although  localities  differ,  and  plants  doing 
well,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  position  in  one 
particular  place  may  be  found  in  a  less 
flourishing  condition  in  apparently  a  precisely 
similar  position  elsewhere,  yet  some  material 
difference  will  be  found  to  exist  on  closer 
examination,  and  an  approximate  adherence  to 
the  general  cultural  hints  here  given  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  have  had  but  a  limited 
experience  in  adorning  rock  gardens,  and  may 
help  to  guard  them  against  mistakes  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  plants. 

From  the  list  of  plants  given  below  I  have 
purposely  excluded  all  those  that  make  tall 
growth,  also  such  hardy  perennials  as  are 
adapted  more  for  borders  or  margins  of 
shrubberies  adjoining  the  rock  garden  than  for 
the  rock  garden  itself.  Although  taller  plants 
of  exceptional  grace  or  beauty  may  be  well 
suited  to  adorn  the  rocks  here  and  there  either 
as  isolated  specimens  or  grouped  together,  I 
propose  to  deal  with  these  sejjarately  later  on, 
and  I  will  here  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
plants  growing  only  a  few  inches  in  height. 

Small   Plants  of   Slow    Growth    Suitable 

FOR     THE      MOST     SeLECT    PaRT     OF     RoCK 

Garden. 

When  planting  a  rock  garden  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  sslect  from  the  enormous 
number  of  varieties.  Hand-books  and  cata- 
logues often  give  descr'p'-ien'  of  plants  which 


although  perhaps  strictly  correct,  leave  the  in- 
experienced amateur  in  great  doubt  whether 
this  or  that  plant  is  suitable  for  his  purpose. 
The  consequence  is  that  neat  and  choice  plants 
are  too  often  killed  by  the  more  rapid  encroach- 
ment of  their  neighbours  of  coarser  growth.  It 
is  the  grouping  together  of  p'auts  which  pre- 
sents the  greatest  difficulty,  because,  as  a  rule, 
too  little  is  known  of  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  plants  used  and  the  space  required  by  them. 


A.  helvetica  is  perhaps  the  slowest  and  neatest 
of  all.  The  varieties  mentioned  do  exceedingly 
well  in  very  narrow  fissures  filled  with  one  part 
of  gritty  soil  to  three  parts  of  limestone.  A, 
villosa  prefers  limestone  to  any  other  rock. 
Cerastium  lanatum  villosum  is  a  neat  woolly 
kind  lately  introduced  from  Siberia,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  coarse  and  rapidly 
spreading  plant,  C.  tomentosum.  The  genus 
Edraianthus  contains  many  gems  of  slow 
Even  among  plants  only  an  inch  or  2  inches  in  growth,  whose  Campanula-shaped  blue  flowers 
height  some  would  cover  a  square  yard  of  space  '  are  among  the  choicest  blooms  of  spring. 
in  the  same  time  that  other  dwarf  plants  would  \  Planting  sideways  in  upright  fissures  seems  to 
cover  a  scpiare  of  scarcely  0  inches.  I  will,  suit  them  better  than  any  other  position.  Th9 
therefore,  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  principal  best  are  E.  croaticus,  E,  dalmaticus,  E.  cauda- 
kinds  of  plants  which  are  suitable  for  the  most  tus,  E.  graminifolius,  E  tenuifolius,  E.  ser- 
select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  and  spread  so  pyllifolius,  and  E.  Pumilio.  The  last-named 
slowly  that  they  may  be  safely  planted  within  j  variety  will  stand  exposure  even  to  the  full 
a  foot  or  less  of  each  other  without  the  danger  i  south,  but  E.  dinaricus  prefers  a  westerly  aspect, 
of  overcrowding  for  many  years  at  least,  and  as  Eritrichium  nanum  is  another  gem  well  worthy 
the  position  the  plants  should  occupy  is  after  all  I  of  the  most  select  corner.  This  lovely  fairy 
the  most  important  point,  I  have  enumerated  Forget  -  me  -  not,  like  most  plants  covered 
them  in  groups  according  to  their  require-  with  hairy  pubescence,  enjoys  a  particu- 
meuts.  Particularly  rare  and  expensive  kinds  i  larly  dry  place  in  winter,  and  is  one  of  the 
may    be    planted    singly,    but    that   mountain  '  choice  things  considered  most  difficult  to  grow. 

It  should  be  planted  sideways  in 
an  upright  or  slanting  fissure 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
protected  against  winter  rains 
by  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock. 
The  pretty  little  Cheddar  Pink 
(Dianthus  ciesius)  i.s,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  this  numerous 
genus  for  growing  in  a  fully 
exposed  upriglit  fissure.  Gera- 
nium argenteum,  with  its  hand- 
some silvery  leaves  and  pink 
flowers,  deserves  a  place  among 
the  choice  things,  though  its 
growth  would  be  somewhat 
quicker  than  most  plants  in  this 
list.  A  space  where  it  can  spread 
to  about  18  inches  and  a  dry 
sunny  position  should  be  given  to 
it.  Phyteuma  comosum  does  re- 
markably well  planted  sideways, 
but  so  that  the  roots  can  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  narrow 
crevice.  The  illustration  No.  1 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  flowers.  Paronychia 
argentea  is  a  striking  plant  with 
its  peculiar  silvery  bracts,  but 
unfortunately  not  quite  hardy 
except  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  number  of  Saxifrages  suitable 
plants  generally  look  most  eflfective  when  dis-  for  vertical  fissures  in  a  sunny  position  is  so  great, 
tributed  in  irregular  groups  or  masses  has  that  I  must  be  content  with  naming  only  a  few 
already  been  pointed  out.     In  the  chapter  de-    of  the  choicest  and  best  for  the  select  rock  gar- 


.N'o.  1. — PJiyteuma  comosum  planted  sideways  in  vertical 
Assures  exposed  to  the  sun. 


voted  to  the  planting  of  upright  or  abruptly 
sloping  fissures  (see  The  Garden,  Sept.  10)  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  these  fissures  should 
always  be  the  first  to  be  dealt  with  in  planting, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  deal  with  the  plants  for 
the  most  select  part  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Choice  Plants  of  the  Slowest  Growth 
Suitable  for  Planting  Sideways  in  Up- 
right or  Abruptly  Sloping  Fissures. 

(«)     Plants    for     sunny    positions.  —  An- 
drosace  helvetica,  A.    cylindrica,  A.  pubescens,  ,l-i  ii- 

A.  pyrenaica,  A.  sarmentosa,  A.  villosa,  A.  '  tolerated  m  the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden, 
Chumbyi,  A.  lanuginosa,  and  A.  lanuginosa  but  I  would  menticn  two  kmds  of  very  slow 
Leichtlini  will  be  found  suitable.  Of  these  growth,  viz  ,  b.  brevifohum  and  S  latinervum. 
Androsaces,  A.  sarmentosa  and  its  variety  1  ^"other  very  dwarf  and  pretty  kind  for  forming 
A.  Chumbyi  spread  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  |  »  "^at  carpet  between  taller  plants  is  b,  dasyphyl- 
and  can  scarcely  be  called  slow-growing  plants,  I  1"™-     The   Hou.seleeks,  too,  are   excellent   for 


den,  such  as  S.  aretioides,  S.  Boydi,  S.  Burseri- 
ana,  S.  cresia,  S.  Frederici  Augusti  (luteo- 
purpurea),  S.  lantoscana  superba,  S.  longifolia, 
S.  paradoxa,  S.  squarrosa,  S.  cochlearis,  S.  val- 
densis,  S.  calyciflora,  S.  diapensioides,  S. 
Rocheliana.  Most  of  these  choice  varieties 
prefer  a  little  chalk  or  old  mortar  mixed  with 
the  soil,  notably  that  queen  of  Saxifrages, 
S.  longifolia,  the  planting  of  which  was  illus- 
trated in  the  chapter  dealing  with  vertical 
fissures  (see  The  Garden  of  Sept.  IG).  Most 
of   the   Stonecrops   spread   too   quickly   to   be 


and  the   same  might  be  said  of  A.  lanuginosa 


filling  vertical  crevices  fully  exposed  to  a 
and  its  variety  Leichtlini  (oculata)  ;  they  are,  |  scorching  sun.  Among  the  prettiest  of  them 
however,  so  beautiful,  that  they  cannot  be  ex-  |  is  Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  which,  though 
eluded  from  th°  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,    plentiful   everywhere,  deserves,  nevertheless,  a 
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good  position.  S.  Powelli  and  S.  Laggeii  are 
somewhat  rarer  kinds  of  the  same  typa.  8. 
triste  liaa  hirj^'er  rosettes,  of  a  deep  bron/e 
colour.  S  piuniUiiii  and  S.  {j;U)biferum  are  also 
to  be  highly  recommended.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  scores  of  other  varieties,  most 
of  wliich,  however,  would  be  more  suitable  for 
fissures  in  large  rocks.  Silene  exscapa  is  a 
little  gem  fur  the  .select  ruck  garden.  It  has  a 
dense,  hard  cushion  of  leaves  ami  rose  coloured 
flowers.  Though  enumerated  among  plants 
recjuiring  a  sunny  position,  it  should  bo  at 
least  slightly  shaded  against  the  midday  sun. 
Of  the  genus  I'mbilicus,  If.  spiuosua  must  be 
reckoneil  among  the  tiniest  mites,  while  U. 
chrysanthus  increases  in  size  more  rapidly. 
Hoth  are  very  desirable  and  well  suited  for  the 
driest  and  sunniest  position. 

('/)    For   SlIAIiV    OR    I'ARTI.Y    SHADY    POSITIONS. 

— Tlie  number  of  plants  suitable  for  vertical  or 
abruptly  sloping  fissures  in  those  portions  of 
the  rock  garden  which  are  on  the  north  and 
west  side,  or  are  otherwise  partly  shaded  by 
rocks,  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  plants  requiring 
a  sunny  position,  but  they  include  some  of  the 


garden  .should  be  without.  It  thrives  best  in 
au  upright  fissure  on  the  shady  side  of  rocks 
and  loves  abundance  of  moisture,  but  is,  never- 
theless, very  averse  to  having  water  resting 
in  the  centre  of  its  ro.sette  of  leaves,  and  re- 
quire.s,  therefore,  to  be  planted  sideways.  R. 
pyrenaica  alba  is  still  rare  ami  expensive.  H. 
Heldreichi  has  hairy  leaves  and  reciuires  less 
shade  and  moisture  than  R  pyrenaica.  R. 
serbica  is  distinguished  by  paler  coloured 
dowers.  The  number  of  Saxifrages  thriving 
iu  a  shady  position  is  very  large,  but  as  most 
of  them  spread  too  rapidly  to  be  admitted 
into  the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  I  will 
here  only  mention  S.  juuiperina,  S.  sancta,  S. 
aspera,  and  S.  ]iyrenaica  superba  as  being 
among  the  neatest  kinds  and  suitable  for 
upright  tissures.  Silene  acaulis  and  S.  pumila 
thrive  beat  in  a  sloping  fissure  with  weit  aspect. 
S.  exscapa  requires  a  little  more  sun. 
Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Campanula  Portensclilag'iana  robusta.— 

I  am  inclined  to   think   that  this  extra  vigour  is 


JVo.  2. — Ramondia' pyrenaica  planted  sideways  on  shady  side  of  rods. 


choicest  kinds,  of  which  I  will  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  principal  varieties.  <  If  the  An- 
drosaces,  the  species  A.  ciliata,  A.  Laggeri,  A. 
Chaun'jusme  and  A.  Vitalliana  are  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  indicated,  though  it 
must  be  borne  iu  n)ind  that  none  of  them 
require  shade  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  only  protection  against  the  mid-day  sun. 
They  are,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  a 
position  with  a  north-east  or  north-west  aspect. 
Haberlea  rhodopensis  does  beat  in  moist 
peat  on  the  north  side  of  the  rocks,  as  without 
shade  and  moisture  it  would  soon  shrivel  up 
and  die.  Its  bright  rosy-lilac  flowers  with 
white  throat  make  it  a  most  desirable  plant 
for  the  part  reserved  for  the  choicest  things. 
Linn;ea  borealis  is  a  minute  trailer,  with  pretty 
evergreen  leaves  and  white  flowers  tinted  rose. 
A  very  large  number  of  Primulas  is  moat  suit- 
able for  the  upright  or  slanting  fissures  in  half- 
shady  positions  ;  among  the  best  and  choicest 
are  the  following  :  P.  AUioni,  P.  Chisiana,  P. 
denticulata,  P.  Floerkeana,  P.  glutinosa,  P. 
marginata,  P.  minima.  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
(see  illustration  No.  2;  is  a  plant  that  no  rock 


more  a  matter  of  soil  and  situation  than  variety. 
Here  in  very  sandy  granitic  loam  it  never  becomes 
vigorous,  but  always  remains  a  close  tufted  mass. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  in  a  garden  near  Belfast, 
where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  cold,  a  bed  was  edged 
with  it.  It  at  once  took  so  kindly  to  the  situation 
as  to  run  through  and  strangle  the  Box  and  grew 
right  through  the  Pansies,  with  which  the  bed  was 
planted;  in  fact,  took  complete  possession.  I  have 
in  my  mind  another  garden  neat  Dublin  where  it 
grows  in  the  most  vigorous  way,  making  shoots  12 
inches  to  IK  inches  long.  In  this  condition  one 
might  readily  mistake  it  for  a  distinct  kind. — T. 
Smith,  Xcn-nj. 

An  effectual  trap  for  earwigs.— Each  jear 
these  garden  pests  seem  to  become  more  numer- 
ous ;  indeed  were  not  stringent  means  adopted  for 
their  eradication  much  valuable  produce  would 
annually  be  destroyed.  I  know  of  no  better  trap 
for  them  than  the  old-fashioned  one,  viz.,  short 
lengths  of  Broad  Bean  stalks  placed  in  and  around 
their  haunts.  If  these  are  examined  each  morn- 
ing they  will  be  found  to  contain  numbers  of  the 
insects,  when  they  may  be  killed  by  sharply  tap- 
ping the  stalks  on  the  edge  of  a  bucket  containing 
boiling  water.  If  this  plan  is  followed  up,  their 
numbers    will     soon    be    considerably    reduced. 


When  Peaches  on  open  walls  are  attacked,  the 
traps  should  be  tucked  in  tjctween  the  branches 
and  the  brickwork,  and  for  Chtysanlh'smums,  laid 
horizontally  either  amongst  the  growl  bs  or  on  the 
pots.— J.  CEAWI-'Oltl). 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AS  SHOWN. 
I  iiAVi;  taken  the  following  notes  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums at  various  shows  within  the  past  week  or 
two,  and  from  quite  different  localities.  The  Lon- 
don season  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  opened  with 
the  Crystal  Palace  show  on  November  :i  and  4. 
At  this  exhibition  the  most  prominent  feature  un- 
doubtedly was  the  excellent  condition  in  which  the 
Japanese  section  was  represented.  No  one  would, 
I  think,  have  ever  dreamed,  much  less  have  fore- 
told some  fifteen  years  or  so  back,  that  the  results 
of  the  present  day  could  have  been  attained  unto. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  during  the  past  five  years  ;  what  the 
next  five  years  will  bring  forth  is  almost  prematuie 
to  forecast.  There  were  not  very  many  of  the 
older  varieties  represented  in  quantity  at  the 
Palace  which  a  few  years  back  could  have  been 
counted  by  the  score.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  few  that  promise  to  hold  their  own  for 
years  to  come  by  reason  of  their  most  distinctive 
features.  These  are  Edwin  Molynenx,  which  I 
have  never  seen  better  than  at  this  .=how,  more 
especially  the  halt-dozen  which  won  the  premier 
prize  in  a  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  one 
variety  only.  Stanstead  White  in  the  same  class 
was  shown  in  beautiful  form,  very  pure  in  colour, 
and  not  excessively  large.  Avalanche,  another 
grand  variety  for  almost  any  purpose,  was  hardly  up 
to  the  usual  stani\ard  of  excellence,  but  there  is  no 
white  in  its  way  that  can  equal  it.  Comte  de 
Germiny  is  not  nearly  so  often  shown  now,  bat  on 
this  occasion  it  was  in  its  best  possible  condition. 
Sunflower  was  well  represented  both  in  the  half- 
dczen  class  and  in  the  singles  ;  it  is  very  distinc*-., 
and  its  rich  colour  a  great  assistance  in  brighten- 
ing up  a  stand.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler  was  in  a  fe  v 
cases  shown  well,  with  remarkably  broad  petals. 
Although  an  excellent  variety,  Mme.  Clemence 
Audiguier,  of  which  I  did  not  note  one  goo  I 
bloom,  was  almost  it  not  quite  absent  from  th" 
best  stands.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower  when  w.  1 
grown  and  very  distinct,  but  no  dcu'it  its  h  sight 
is  largely  against  it ;  in  my  own  case  it  was 
never  better  than  this  season.  Val  d'Andorre  was 
hardly  to  be  seen ;  I  did  not  observe  more  than 
two  good  blooms.  Thunberg,  through  being  some- 
what of  a  late  variety,  was  not  en  evidence.  Mr. 
H.  Cannell,  considered  by  some  to  be  finer  than 
the  last  named,  was  also  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Pelican,  itself  a  late  variety  also,  was 
represented  by  only  a  few.  Harman  Payne  was, 
in  a  few  cases  only,  shown  in  good  condition.  Of 
varieties  introduced  within  the  past  five  years 
there  was  an  abundance.  Etoile  de  Lyon  was 
shown  in  better  condition  than  usual,  not  so 
coarse  or  so  large  ;  it  did  not,  therefore,  stand  out 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  size.  M.  E.  A.  Carrii-re 
was  staged  in'its  best  condition  ;  so  also  was  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  which  has  no  doubt  taken  in  a 
measure  the  place  of  Harman  Payne.  Mile.  Marie 
Hoste  is  a  decided  acquisition,  very  distinct ;  this 
was  also  in[first-rate  form.  Viviand  Morel  is  another 
variety  that  will  undoubtedly  be  seen  for  years  to 
come ;  it  was  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  stand  and 
in  beautiful  condition,  a  little  variable  in  shading, 
it  is  true,  but  more  often  than  not  in  its  richest  col- 
our. Florence  Davis  I  have  seen  better,  but  on  the 
whole  no  fault  could  be  found  with  its  quality.  Miss 
Annie  Hartshorn  was  in  several  instances  of  the 
very  best ;  its  favourable  appearance  would  no 
doubt  increase  its  popularity.  AV.  H.  Lincoln  was 
probably  never  seen  finer,  the  blooms  full  and  rich 
in  colour.  President  Borrel  (in  nearly  every  case 
mis-spelt  Borel)  also  stood  out  very  prominently  ; 
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the  blooms  were  large  and  massive.  Turning  to 
the  varieties  of  1892,  no  variety  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  Col.  W.  B.  Smith ;  its  appearance  so 
strongly  in  such  excellent  condition  will  further 
increase  its  popularity  ;  its  colour,  a  light  terra- 
cotta, is  quite  distinct,  whilst  the  blooms  are  of 
fine  proportions.  It  ran  Edwin  Molyneux  very  hard 
for  the  premier  place  in  the  one  variety  class. 
Lord  Brooke,  although  not  shown  in  such  num- 
bers as  the  foregoing,  was  nevertheless  to  be  seen 
in  very  fine  condition  ;  it  is  a  noble  flower  and  of 
a  very  pleasing  colour,  the  combination  of  yellow 
and  bronze  being  so  attractive.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  it  .should  be  classed  with  the  incurved  varie- 
ties, however,  for  between  it  and  Jl.  E.  Bahuant 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  form,  the  former 
having  the  broader  petals.  Wm,  Seward,  one  of 
last  year's  introductions,  maintains  its  character  as 
one  of  the  richest  crimson  coloured  varieties. 
G.  C.  Schwabe  has  also  come  out  well  this  season, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  useful  variety.  Of  varieties 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  but  little  was  seen  of 
Louis  Boehmer  or  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  ;  in  spite  of 
the  trumpeting  they  received  they  do  not  maintain 
their  popularity.     Turning  to  the 

iNctTRVED  Varieties 

as  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  season  had  not  alto- 
gether suited  them.  Those  old  standard  varie- 
ties of  the  Queen  of  England  family  have  been 
seen  much  finer,  but  on  the  other  hand  those  of 
Mrs.  Bundle  were  to  be  found  in  good  form  in 
at  least  one  winning  stand.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  section  has  held  its  own  ;  the  type,  also 
Mrs.  Coleman,  Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs.  Heal, 
and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  were  all  staged  in  good 
form.  Of  varieties  more  recently  introduced, 
Mons.  R.  Bahuant  stood  out  prominently  as  one  of 
the  very  best,  which  it  undoubtedly  is ;  the  half- 
dozen  premier  blooms  were  really  models  of  an 
incurved  flower.  Baron  Hirsch,  introduced  last 
year,  was  also  plentiful ;  this  also  bids  fair  for 
popularity.  Mme.  Barrier  was  staged  by  a  few 
exhibitors  in  very  commendable  style  ;  it  is  very 
distinct.  Mrs.  Kobinson  King  I  did  not  observe  in- 
any  stand ;  its  doubtful  distinctiveness  from  its 
parent  the  Golden  Empress  of  India  renders 
exhibitors  cautious  as  to  staging  it.  Another 
new  variety,  but  probably  one"  classed  with  the 
Japanese  section  of  incurved,  is  Robert  Owen  ;  this 
also  was  not  prominent.  The  season  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  favourable  to  Refulgens, 
which  last  year  was  the  premier  variety  iu 
the  half  dozen  class,  it  is  so  rich  and  distinct  and 
well  worthy  of  a  place.  I  only  noted  one  good 
bloom.  Jeanne  d'Arc  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
*hown  plentifully  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Of  other  sections  there  were  not  many  that  at- 
tracted notice  by  reason  of  their  superiority  save 
the  one  only  exhibit  of  twelve  single  varieties ; 
these  were  truly  lovely  and  were  as  attractive  it 
not  more  so  than  the  best  of  the  Japanese  varieties. 
As  their  names  have  been  given  in  the  report  of  the 
show,  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  allude  to  them. 
They  can  be  most  strongly  recommended  for  cut 
purposes  for  vases  in  home  decorations,  also  for 
bouquets  and  other  made  up  arrangements.  The 
exhibitor  of  these  is  to  be  strongly  commended  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  staged  them.  Amongst 
the  large- flowered  Anemones,  Delaware  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  ;  it  has  a  fine  centre  with  broad 
guard  florets.  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  another  com- 
paratively new  variety,  claims  notice  ;  its  rose 
tinted  florets  and  sulphur-yellow  centre  make  it 
very  distinct.  Of  the  Japanese  Anemones,  M. 
Pankoncke  should  be  noted  ;  its  broad  purplish 
guard  florets  and  somewhat  lighter  centre,  also  the 
beautiful  build  of  the  flower,  are  strongly  in  its 
favour.  In  the  pompon  section  note  should  be 
made  of  the  beautiful  examples  of  the  old,  but  still 
unsurpassed  forms  of  Cedo-Nulli  as  seen  in  the 
dwarf  specimens,  the  white,  the  golden  and  the 
lilac  varieties  being  shown  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  In  the  pompon  Anemone  section  the 
most  prominent  variety  of  all  was  Mme.  Montels, 
which  although  introduced  in  the  fifties  still  holds 
its  own.     In 


The  Western  District, 

on  the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Japan- 
ese kinds   still  assert  their  supremacy,   although 
not  in  such  a  marked  degree  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
when  compared  with  the  incurved  varieties.     The 
most  striking  kinds  of  the  former  at  the  show  in 
question  were    Sunflower,  which  was    in  several 
instances    remarkably    fine,    taking    the  premier 
position   for   six  blooms   of   one  variety  as  well. 
Mile.  Marie   Hcste   was    shown   finer   than  I  have 
l)efore  seen  it,  one  flower  of  this  variety  proving  to 
be  premier  bloom   in  the  show,  it  being  a  superb 
flower.     Etoile  de  Lyon  was   also  far  above   the 
average  with  deeply  coloured  flowers,  although  not 
excessively  large.    Viviand  Morel,  which  as  com- 
pared   with    the  foregoing  was  larger,   was  also 
staged  in  excellent  condition,  but  most  variable  in 
colour.    Excelsior,  a  new  variety  of  last  year,  was 
singularly  good  ;  it  is  most  distinct  and  a  decided 
acquisition  as  a  front   row  flower.     Puritan    also 
stood  out  as  a  conspicuous  variety.    Avalanche,  as 
before  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  not  so  good  as 
in  former  seasons  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  beau- 
tiful     Chrysanthemum     is     not     degenerating). 
Thunberg,   which  I  do  not  think  was  staged  last 
week,  was  here  very  plentiful  and  in  its  best  style, 
rich  in  colour  and  very  full.    Mr.  H.  Cannell,  which 
closely    resembles    the   foregoing,   being    on    the 
average  larger,  but  with  shorter  petals,  was  also 
staged    in     first-rate    condition    (every  stand   of 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  flowers  should    at  least 
have  one  of  these  two  distinct  varieties).    Glorio- 
sum  in  several  instances  was  staged  in  its  best 
style  ;  I  have  not  seen  it  so  good  for  a  long  time ; 
this  also  is  very  distinct.    Sarah  Owen   was  also 
represented  by  fine  blooms,  richly  coloured.    Lord 
Brooke  was  not  shown  so  well  as  it  has  been  seen 
this  season.      Mrs.   Falconer   Jameson,    however, 
was  staged  in  excellent  form.    The  contrary  was, 
however,  the   case  with  Stanstead  White,  whilst 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith  was  not  so  good  as  it  has  been 
seen,  the  blooms  appearing  to  be  at  least  a  week 
too    old.      Turning  to  the  incurved   varieties  in 
the  same  show,  there  was  a  marked  improvement 
since  last  week.    These  were  decidedly  better  than 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.     One  which  was  shown  in 
the  best  condition  was  the  Princess  of  Wales  (in 
its  various  forms),  to  one  of  which,  Mrs.  Coleman, 
was    awarded    the    premier    prize    as    the   finest 
incurved  flower;  a  finer  one  I  have   not  seen,  it 
being  of  great  depth  and  very  full.    This  variety 
was  to  be  met  with  in  several  stands.  The  Princess 
herself  was  also   in  the  best  possible  condition, 
winning  the  first  prize  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety. 
Miss  Haggas  and  Violet  Tomlin  of  the  same  family 
were  both   shown  well.    The  Queen  family  were 
again  comparatively  weak,  the  best  being  Empress 
of  India,  which  was  good.    Barbara,  another  kind 
often  overlooked  as  not  large  enough,  was  seen  to 
good  advantage.   Jeanne  d'Arc  was  larger  and  finer 
than  usual ;  it  appears  to  be  a  season  suited  to  its 
requirements.  M.  Bahuant  was  not  so  good  as  usual, 
but  Lord  Wolseley  was  staged  in  several  instances 
remarkably  good.     Another  variety  seldom  seen  so 
good  was  Empress  Eugenie;  it  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  several  stands.    Enamel,  like  the  latter 
an  old  variety,  was  also  staged  well.  The  Anemone, 
the  reflexed,  and  the  pompon  varieties  were  not 
staged  in   any  quantity,  the  first  being  the  best 
of  these.    Arrangements  for  eflject  in  baskets  were, 
however,  a  most  pleasing  feature,  several  excellent 
exhibits  being  produced.     No  flower  lends   itself 
so  readily  to  decorative  uses  as  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum at  this  season  of  the  year.     It  is  a  wonder 
considering  this  that  more  encouragement  is  not 
given  by  those  who  frame  the  schedules. 
Returning  once  more  to  the 

London  District, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  in  at  least  one  local  show  an 
excellent  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  Ja- 
panese varieties  (twelve)  to  be  shown  with  15 
inches  of  stem,  to  be  staged  as  grown  and  in 
glasses  or  bottles  of  water.  This  proved  to  be  a 
most  interesting  class,  and  several  remarkably  fine 
flowers  were  exhibited.  In  looking  closely  through 
the  premier  lot,  not  a  second-rate  flower  was  to  be 
seen.     This  style  of  staging  is  really  worthy  of 


more  attention,  the  addition  of  the  leaves  being  a 
marked  improvement.  At  the  same  show  there 
was  a  keen  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
large-flowered  Anemone  varieties ;  these,  where 
attention  is  given  more  particularly  to  their  cul- 
ture, appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  past  season.  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  better  on  the  whole. 
At  another  local  suburban  show  the  premier  Ja- 
panese bloom  was  a  grand  one  of  Lord  Brooke — a 
position  I  have  not  previously  seen  it  occupy.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  it 
is  a  new  variety  which  has  probably  not  yet  been 
seen  at  its  best.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think 
that  it  has  a  brilliant  future  before  it.  At  yet  an- 
other suburban  show  the  groups  were  remarkably 
fine,  quality  of  flower  being  one  of  the  specifica- 
tions in  the  schedule.  Although  this  in  a  measure 
precludes  the  use  of  some  of  the  best  decorative 
varieties,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  way  in 
which  the  best  groups  were  arranged.  The  premier 
group  was  arranged  in  the  manner  advocated  in 
these  columns  last  autumn,  viz  ,  with  the  back  well 
raised  and  the  front  equally  as  dwarf.  It  seems 
strange  that  exhibitors,  on  the  whole,  cannot  see 
that  by  so  arranging  their  plants  they  can  get  more 
on  the  same  space  with  less  overcrowding.  These 
groups  had  to  be  finished  off  in  the  front  with 
small-leaved  plants  so  as  to  hide  the  pots,  which  is 
an  excellent  proviso,  for  pots  (sometimes  dirty 
ones)  and  sticks  (not  always  painted)  cannot  be 
considered  as  being  conducive  to  good  effect.  At 
this  show  six  blooms  of  Sunflower,  rich  in  colour, 
large  in  size  and  quite  fresh,  were  placed  first  for 
any  kind  of  Japanese,  the  second  best  being 
Viviand  Morel,  deeper  in  colour  than  usual.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  one  variety  of  incurved, 
Queen  of  England,  grand  blooms,  not  over-large, 
but  beautifully  finished,  stood  the  exhibitor  in 
good  stead ;  half  a  dozen  John  Salter,  how- 
ever, ran  the  former  very  close.  The  Japan- 
ese throughout  in  this  case  were  very  fine. 
This  was  notably  so  with  Etoile  de  Lyon,  which 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  so  good  in 
any  previous  season,  there  being  more  refinement  in 
the  flowers.  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Mme.  Therese 
Rey,  Lord  Brooke,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  all  maintained  their 
previous  good  reputation  ;  so  also  did  Emily  Dale, 
Miss  M.  Haggas,  Empress  Eugenie  (a  beautiful 
variety,  not  nearly  enough  seen),  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Violet  "tomlin,  and  Princess  of  Wales  amongst  the 
incurved.  One  excellent  addition  was  in  this  in- 
stance made  to  the  schedule,  viz.,  a  class  for  cut 
Chrysanthemums  in  bunches  for  cottagers ;  for 
the  prizes  there  was  a  keen  contest,  showing  that 
such  classes  have  only  to  be  provided  in  order  to 
secure  comjietition. 

Turning  away  from  the  metropolis  once  more, 
this  time  to 

The  North, 

one  could  but  be  struck  with  the  grand  dis- 
play of  cut  blooms  in  a  large  number  of  classes, 
the  amateur  growers  in  this  case  entering  keenly 
into  the  fray.  The  finest  flowers,  both  of  Japan- 
ese and  incurved  in  the  largest  classes,  were  from 
southern  growers,  a  noteworthy  fact ;  whether 
they  will  maintain  the  same  position  another 
season  remains  to  be  proved.  At  this  show 
the  finest  incurved  flowers  shown  so  far  this 
year  out  of  London  (at  the  National)  were  to  be 
seen  ;  they  were  models  of  good  culture  (and  of 
patience  also  in  the  after  dressing).  In  this  ex- 
hibit it  was  difticult  to  point  out  individual  blooms, 
all  being  alike  good.  Both  the  Queen  and  Princess 
families  were  strongly  represented.  The  example 
of  Lord  Alcester  in  this  stand  won  as  the  premier 
incurved  flower,  a  grand  bloom  and  very  fresh  ;  it 
was.  however,  run  very  closely  by  a  unique  flower 
of  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  Of  the  Japanese 
section,  Charles  Davis,  the  bronze  sport  of  Viviand 
Morel,  won  the  premier  prize,  but  it  was  run  very 
closely  by  other  grand  blooms,  notably  by  Etoile 
de  Lyon.  Others  of  this  section  which  stood  out 
well  were  Mme.  Thi^rfese  Rey,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
Mile.  M.  Hoste,  and  Mme.  Baco  (the  last  extra 
fine).  A  novel,  but  excellent  departure  was  made 
at  this  exhibition  in  offering  prizes  for  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Japanese  arranged  on  a  given  space  in 
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an  effective  manner  with  other  accessories.  The 
first  prize  was  most  deservedly  awarded  to  a 
beautiful  arrangement  in  an  informal  manner  of 
grand  blooms  interspersed  with  dwarf  and  line- 
foliaged  plants.  More  of  :this  kind  of  staging 
should  be  shown.  The  groups  in  the  same  show 
were  remarkably  good,  totally  different  from  what 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  down  south.  Upon  a 
given  space  the  exhibitor  is  at  liberty  to  do  his 
best  with  Chrysanthemums  combined  with  other 
fine-foliaged  plants,  the  result  being  most  beautiful 
groupings,  mere  mass  of  flower  in  no  case  being 
relied  upon.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  group  as  the 
premier  one  could  not  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Lon- 
don shows  as  a  pattern  of  good  and  tasteful 
arrangement.  Gnowiixt. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Robinson  King.— 

I  note  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Garden  that  this 
sport  from  Golden  Empress  of  India  is  alluded  to 
as  having  been  shown  at  the  Aciuarium,  the  colour 
being  given  as  deep  orange-red.  Surely  this  must 
be  a  mistake,  or  else  it  has  sported  again.  I  saw 
it  only  once,  at  least  it  only  attracted  my  notice 
once.  This  was  at  a  local  metropolitan  show.  The 
bloom  in  question  was  rather  flat,  much  after  the 
form  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  whilst  it  was  in  colour 
as  near  like  that  old  favourite  as  could  be.  the  only 
variation  being  in  size  and  in  the  petals.  Mrs. 
Robinson  King  is  much  larger  than  Jardin  des 
Flantes  and  the  petals  broader.  I  was  at  the  Hull 
show,  but  did  not  note  it  there  even  shown  well. 
It  may  quite  possibly  have  been  shown,  but  with 
such  a  crowd  of  admirers  around  the  stands  there 
it  was  not  possible  to  investigate  every  exhibit. 
The  N.C.S.  supplement  to  "  Oflicial  Centenary 
Catalogue"  gives  the  colour  as  rich  yellow;  this 
well  describes  it. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  exhibiting  :  a  sugges- 
tion.— It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  dividing 
line  between  each  exhibit  of  forty-eight,  thirty- 
six,  twenty-four  or  eighteen  cut  blooms  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  general  effect  of  an  e.xhibition. 
To  do  this,  why  should  not  each  exhibitor  in  these 
larger  classes  provide  either  two  or  three  small 
plants  of  not  more  than  1  foot  in  height '!  At  the 
most  three  would  be  sufficient  for  each  such 
exhibit,  as  only  one  side  by  each  competitor  would 
have  to  be  so  divided.  Light  P.alms,  as  Cocos 
Weddelliana  and  Areca  lutescens,  or  light  orna- 
mental Grasses,  as  Eulalia  japonica  variegata  or 
Carex  riparia,  as  well  as  the  variegated  form,  or 
the  narrow  leaved  Crotons  or  the  finer  of  the 
Aralias.  Ary  of  these  plants  could  thus  be  used 
in  a  most  pleasing  fashion.  Such  divisions  would 
assist  the  judges  also  as  dividing  lines  to  a  good 
purpose.  I  fancy  I  can  hear  some  of  the  exhibitors 
saying  that  it  would  give  them  needless  trouble, 
but  none  of  the  plants  need  be  in  larger  than  Sinch 
pots,  or  at  the  most  I  inch.  Three  of  these  would 
not  occasion  much  more  labour,  but  the  effect  of 
the  show  would  be  enhanced. — Southron. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Chicago. — The  exhibi- 
tion showboard,  concerning  which  there  was  some 
discns.'ion  a  year  or  two  ago  in  America,  appears 
to  have  been  banished  entirely  from  the  World's 
Fair  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  Chicago  last  month. 
The  current  number  of  the  American  Florist 
contains  twelve  illustrations  of  the  exhibits  there, 
rainy  of  them  being  of  cut  blooms,  which  are 
represented  as  being  staged  in  vases.  The  flowers 
which  seem  to  have  caused  the  greatest  attraction 
are  The  Queen,  George  W.  Cbilds,  Beau  Ideal, 
Mermaid,  Mrs.  Higginbotham,  Robert  Mclnnes, 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Whildin,  I'Enfant  des  deux  JIonde.=, 
Harry  r>alsley,  and  Viviand  Morel.  Among  the 
principal  exhibitors  such  well  known  American 
Chrjsanthemum  specialists  as  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
NatVian  Smith  and  Son,  E.  G.  Hill  and  Son,  and 
W.  N.  Rudd  find  a  place,  and  altogether  the  exhibits 
were  a  most  representative  lot.  They  came  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  from  Canada 
on  the  north  to  Xew  Orleans  on  the  south,  there 
being  twenty-one  States  represented.  The  report 
of  the  show  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  varieties 
exhibited,  which  at  a  rough  computation  may  be 
taken  at  110,  almost  all  of  them  being  of  American 


origin,  and  a  number  far  less  than  we  should  have 
expected.  The  principal  varieties  from  this  sidi^ 
of  the  .Atlantic  were  M.  11.  B.ihuant,  H.  Cannell, 
Ch,-irles  Pavis,  Jeanne  Drlaux,  Domination.  I'.ertlia 
I'light,  TEnfant  des  deux  Mondes.  Kate  Mursell, 
Itobcrt  Owen,  Mile.  Therlv^e  Rey,  William  Seward, 
Source  d'Or,  and  Viviand  Morel— C.  11.  P. 

Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemuins.— 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  is  so  rapid,  that  sufficient  is 
now  obtainable  to  make  a  full  class  of  thoroughly 
incurved  flowers  in  this  section.  This  type  of 
Japanese  bloom  may  not  meet  with  favour  uni 
versally,  but  some  people  prefer  them  to  any  other 
kind.  For  my  part  I  look  upon  varieties  of  the 
type  of  Belle  'Paule  and  A.  H.  Neve  as  being  more 
typical  of  the  Japanese  flower ;  these  possess 
grace  and  fulness  of  petal  without  being  too  stiff 
in  appearance.  Types  of  Japanese  like  Elaine  and 
Maiden's  Blush  for  example  are  not  nearly  so  pleas- 
ing as  those  above-named,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  too  stiff  in  appearance,  reminding  one  too  much 
of  the  ordinary  reflexed  varieties.  The  following 
varieties  belong  correctly  to  the  incurved  section, 
and  are  not  like  many  that  were  included  when  a 
class  was  formed  for  this  section  a  few  years  since, 
and  before  varieties  were  as  numerous  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  Many  sorts  incurve  their 
florets  as  they  expand  ;  for  instance,  E.  Molyneux 
and  Boule  d'Or,  but  when  fully  developed  they 
present  a  different  appearance.  The  former  is 
quite  reflexed  in  character,  and,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion  not  entitled  to  be  classed  as  an  incurved 
Japanese.  Foremost  in  this  section  is  Robert 
Owen,  probably  the  best  of  all  belonging  to  this 
type ;  in  colour  it  is  orange-yellow,  with  a  bronze 
suffusion.  Louise,  peach,  or  deep  blush;  George 
Savage,  white,  hirsute  florets  ;  Eda  Prass,  lilac, 
turning  to  blush  ;  Rose  Wynne,  rosy  pink ;  Amos 
Perry,  rich  yellow  ;  Viscountess  Harabledon,  silvery 
blush-pink  ;  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  blush-white  ; 
Lord  Brooke,  rich  bronze ;  L'Ami  Etienne,  pale 
lilac  ;  Pearl  Beauty,  pearly  white  ;  Vice-President 
Calvat,  crimson-red,  reverse  dull  gold  ;  Beauty  of 
Castlewood,  surface  deep  red,  reverse  orange- 
amber;  Comte  de  Germiny,  nankeen-yellow  ;  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Wheeler,  golden  reverse,  suffused  red  and 
bronze ;  Pelican,  creamy  white ;  Thunberg,  rich 
yellow ;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  rosy  blush,  large  and 
full ;  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen,  clear  yellow  ;  Professor 
Wittmack,  bright  rose,  paler  reverse  ;  Japonais, 
bronze-yellow  ;  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  purple-ama- 
ranth, belong  to  this  class.  All  the  varieties  belong- 
ing to  the  hairy  section  come  under  the  head  of 
incurved  Japanese— Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  Louis  Boeh- 
mer.  Queen  of  the  Hirsutes,  L'Enfant  deux  Mondes, 
and'w.  A.  Manda  being  the  most  important.— 
E.  M. 

Exhibition  v.  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums.—In  many  places  this  winter  there  will  be 
an  early  scarcity  of  these  flowers,  at  least  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view.  In  ordinary  seasons 
those  who  grow  entirely  on  the  big  bloom  system 
may  look  around,  but  in  vain,  for  good  supplies  for 
drawing-room  embellishment  after  the  middle  of 
December.  Even  the  latest  varieties  when  grown 
on  this  principle,  are  past  and  gone  by  the  time 
the  same  sorts  grown  on  the  dwarf  and  many- 
branched  system  are  coming  into  use.  Large, 
highly-fed  blooms  are,  moreover,  much  softer  in 
texture,  and  quickly  succumb  to  fog  .and  damp. 
I  am  confident  that  if  many  who  need  cut  flowers 
in  quantity  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year 
would  grow  a  tew  dozen  plants  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  and  not  disbud,  they  would  find  them  so 
useful,  that  in  future  they  would  double  their 
number.  My  own  plants  which  are  grown  for  cut- 
ting only  are  never  disbudded,  and  in  spite  of  the 
forward  season  are  only  now  coming  to  their  best. 
My  mode  of  retarding  is,  however,  in  part  re-pon- 
sible  for  this.  About  the  first  week  in  October  I 
arrange  the  plants  in  beds  of  four  rows  each,  with 
paths  between,  afterwards  fixing  upright  posts  on 
either  side,  and  carrying  rafters  horizontally  from 
one  to  the  other.  Canvas  fixed  on  home-miide 
rollers  is  then  extended  over  the  framework  each 
evening,  and  securely  fastened  with  strong  cords. 
Side  walls  are  also  provided  of  the  same  material 


and  fastened  by  loops  to  tenter  hooks.  These  m 
windy  weather  remain  untouched  for  days  together. 
Treated  thus  till  the  leaves  are  off  the  leach 
trees,  the  earliest  varieties  come  into  bloom 
quite  as  soon  as  wanted,  while  the  later  sorts  not 
having  been  unduly  excited  follow  on  and  flower  ft 
their  proper  season  and  in  their  best  condition.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  frost  the  plants  will 
stand  with  impunity  if  sheltered  in  the  manner 
described;  whereas  if  exposed  to  it,  especially 
when  in  a  wet  state,  their  ruin  is  not  only  com- 
plete, but  speedy.— J.  Crawford,  Coildiiiflton  J/ali, 
Nitrark. 

Chrysanthemums  in  paper  collars.  — 
Twenty  years  since  it  w.as  the  fashion  at  northern 
shows  to  display  all  cut  blooms  at  exhibitions  upcn 
paper  collars,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  correct, 
upon  bouquet  papers.  Gradually,  however,  the 
fashion  died  out  to  a  great  extent.  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  still  practised,  but  a  visit  to  the  late 
Sheffield  autumn  exhibition  proved  that  the  absura 
fashion  still  exists.  I  cannot  say  positively  in  how 
many  stands  these  frills  were  upon  the  flowers,  but 
a  considerable  number  of  northern  exhibitors  still 
adhered  to  the  fashion.  Fancy  a  pure  white  bloom 
like  ^n\e.  Lacroix  or  Empress  of  India  being  en- 
circled with  frilled  white  paper  reaching  fully  A 
inches  beyond  the  flower.  In  the  large  open 
classes  these  hideous  accompaniments  were  not  to 
be  found,  but  in  the  minor  or  local  classes  they 
were  common. — E.  M. 


GOOD  DECORATIVE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Though  note  -  taking  is  very  universal  at  the 
various  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  se- 
lection of  varieties  for  supplying  the  greenhouse 
with  a  good  display  of  flowers  during  the  autumn, 
as  many  of  those  most  suitable  for  growing  into 
bush  form  do  not  bear  large  enough  flowers  to 
compete  with  the  giants  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
various  shows,  though  they  yield  an  enorinous 
quantity  of  small  or  medium-sized  blooms,  which 
for  cutting  are  invaluable.  What  are  usually 
referred  to  as  semi-early  or  October- flowered 
Chrysanthemums  are  extremely  useful,  forming 
as  they  do  the  advance  guard  to  the  great 
bulk,  which  are  at  their  best  a  little  later  on 
Though  the  time  of  blooming  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  season,  yet  the  following  may  ba 
depended  upon  as  a  good  selection  for  early  flower- 
ing:— 

MUc.  Lacroix,  the  well-known  white,  with  its  two 
sports,  Annie  Clibrau,  pink,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea, 
voUow:  M.  William  Holmes,  cnmsou;  James  baiter, 
iilae-mauve,  and  its  white  form.  Lady  Selborne ; 
Lalcme,  orauge-araber  ;  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Foucher  de 
Cnriel,  Roldeu  orange;  Alexandre  Dufour  purple ; 
Bou.iuk  de  Dame,  white;  Bouquet  Fait,  pmk,  and  lU 
salmon  sport,  William  Kobiuson ;  La  Charmeuse 
purple  ;  La  Vierse,  large  pompou,  pure  white;  lie 
lies  Plaisirs,  red;  M.  E.  Pynaert  van  Geert,  goldc. 
yullow  ;  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  crimson  and  RoW, 
With  the  old  Elaine,  pure  white.  ,.     ,    „       . 

Other  varieties  that  come  in  with  the  bulk  of 
Chrysanthemums,  but  are  now  rarely  seen  on  the 
show  table,  though  they  make  grand  bushes,  are- 
Alice  Bird  or  Buttercup,  a  beautiful  rich  yellowre- 
flexcd  bloom  ;  CulUugfordi,  cnmsou  ;  Dr  Audigmer 
amaraulh-red  ;  Edouard  Audiguier,  purp  ish  maroon  ; 
Elsie,  a  beautiful  reflexed  cream-coloured  flower;  La. 
Nvmnhe  pink  ;  Marabout,  a  white  pompon  trinpred 
hke  a  I'iuk;  Marie  Stuart,  a  little  wh^tc  Auemoue 

hat  blooms  in  great  profusion ;  M  Crousse,  that 
I  es  immense  numbers  of  small  bnght  crimson 
.hipanose  flowers;  Mrs.  James  Carter  w.th  creamj 
TlLtle-like  heads  of  bloom,  .very  unlike  an.v  o  the 
nthers-  Pere  Delaus,  brownish  crimson ;  1  resident 
I Ivde,  rich  yellow  ;  Source  d'Or,  the  popular  market 
variety  of  a  deep  golden  tint ;  Tokioscarle  -crimson 
!me  of  the  bricrhtest  of  this  tint,  and  invaluable  for 
cutting;  with  the  pure  white  single-flowered  variety 
Jaue  and  its  yellow  counterpart. 

Though  many  of  the  above  were  at  one  time  to 
be  seen  at  the  various  exhibitions,  they  have  been 
ousted  from  their  position  by  larger  blootns,  which 

are  at  the  present  time  all  the  rage,  though  lb 
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most  be  said  that  many  of  the  newer  forms  even 
with  very  large  blooms  are  much  dwarfer  in  habit 
than  was  at  one  time  the  case,  and  consequently 
many  of  them  are  very  desirable  for  growing  into 
bush  form.  A  selection  of  a  few  iarge-flowered 
Japanese  for  this  mode  of  culture  would  include 

Avalanche,  wliito  ;  Alberio  LunJen,  carmine-crirn- 
son  ;  Cesare  Costa,  crimson  ;  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  oU 
sold;  Eilwin  Molyueux,  crimson;  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
lilac-rose ;  Florence  Davis,  white,  tinged  green  in 
centre  ;  Gloire  dn  Kocher,  reddish  orange  ;  Kentish 
Yellow  ;  Mme.  de  Sevin,  rosy  purple ;  Mile.  Marie 
Hoste,  white;  M.  Bernard,  amaranth;  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Spaulding,  nankeen;  Mrs.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  pale  rose  ; 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  bronzy  orange;  Phrehus,  rich 
buttercup-yellow;  R.  C.  Kingston,  nnrple ;  Sun- 
flower, yellow;  Viviand  Morel,  mauve  ;  Val  d'Andorre, 
chestnut-red;  W.  Tricker,  distinct  rose;  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  yellow;  and  Louis  Boehmer. 

Many  of  the  new  varieties  sent  out  during  the 
present  year  are  of  good  sturdy  habit,  among  them 
being — 

Beauty  of  Exmouth,  white;  John  Shrimctou, 
velvety  crimson  ;  Charles  Davis,  rosy  bronze  ;  Wilham 
Seward,  deep  crimson ;  Princess  Victoria,  creamy 
white ;  Middleton  Clarke,  crimson-red  with  golden 
reverse,  and  white  Louis  Boehmer.  All  of  "these 
belong  to  the  Japanese  section,  the  new  incurved 
varieties  being  much  less  numerous. 

Where  flowers  are  required  late  in  the  season 
the  following  are  among  the  best  to  grow  for  that 
purpose — 

Boule  de  Neige,  hybrid  pompon,  pure  white; 
Golden  Gem,  reddish  bronze ;  L.  Canning,  pure  white  ; 
Princess  Blanche,  cream;  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence, 
white,  and  its  primrose-coloured  sport,  Kate  Mursell.' 
Of  incurved  varieties,  Princess  Teck,  white;  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  yellow;  Hero  of  Stoke  Newingtonj 
piuk  ;  and  Miss  Marechaux,  white,  are  all  good.      T. 


Chrysanthemum  Mary  Anderson.— This  is 

undoubtedly  the  most  popular  of  all  single- 
flowered  varieties,  and  no  wonder  when  its  numer- 
ous qualities  are  taken  into  consideration— the 
perfection  in  form  of  its  flowers,  the  delicate  tint 
of  colouring,  the  free  manner  in  which  its  blossoms 
are  borne,  coupled  with  the  compact  habit  of 
growth.  At  the  Birmingham  autumn  exhibition 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  this  year,  Messrs.  Thomson 
had  a  pyramid  8  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide  at  the 
base  of  this  Chrysanthemum.  Eighteen  plants  in 
(iinch  pots  were  employed  in  building  it.  The 
blooms  were  of  full  size,  one  only  on  a  shoot.  The 
■"hole  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  huge  pyramidal 
pia.it,  rising  out  of  a  base  of  small  flowering 
and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Behind  this  pyramid 
were  arranged  Palms,  making  a  splendid  back- 
ground for  the  delicately  tinted  Chrysanthemum 
blooms.  Again,  at  the  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum 
show  this  variety  was  effectively  employed  to 
form  the  base  of  two  mounds  in  a  fir»t  prize 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  Above  the  Chry- 
santhemums towered  remarkably  well  -  grown 
smgle-stemmed  Crotons  and  Dracienas,  the  effect 
being  charming.  The  Chrysanthemum  pots  were 
hidden  by  a  row  of  Adiantum  Farleyense  inter- 
mixed with  Caladium  argyrites  as  a  relief.— E.  M. 
Chrysanthemum  groups  at  Torquay  — 
At  the  autumn  exhibition  at  this  fashionable 
southern  resort  a  very  effective  method  of  treating 
the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  is  employed  In 
the  large  room  connected  with  the  Bath  Saloons 
the  competitive  groups  are  arranged  in  circles  on 
the  floor.  The  conditions  of  competition  are  that 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  shall  be  included 
i  ems  are  allowed  for  the  front,  which  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  Chrysanthemum 
pots,  as  must  be  the  case  where  no  other  plants  are 
allowed.  The  group  in  question  is  confined  to  a 
diameter  of  8  feet.  Another  is  provided  also  1  foot 
less  in  size.  Still  another  is  arranged  for  in  the 
schedule  to  consist  of  but  twelve  varieties  thus 
providing  ample  opportunity  for  all  classes  of  cul- 
tivators. In  any  of  these  groups  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  not  to  e.xceed  C  feet  in  height  This  is  a 
comnoendable  restriction,  as  it  is  an  inducement 
to  cultivators  to  employ  dwarf  erowing  varieties 
Ihe  centre  of  each  group  must  coijsist  of  one  tall 


Palm  or  fine-foliaged  plant.  This  addition  is  a 
great  help  in  relieving  the  otherwise  uniform  sur- 
face of  the  groups.  Alternately  with  thete  groups 
others  are  arranged  with  miscellaneous  plants  in 
the  form  of  a  square  and  raised  1  foot  above  the 
floor,  which  admits  of  small  drooping  plants  being 
included  in  the  margin.  The  tallest  plant  in  these 
groups  must  not  exceed  10  feet.  Along  the  sides 
are  exhibits  from  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood 
consisting  of  groups  of  Palms,  winter-fiowering 
plants,  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums.  These  make 
a  pleasing  foil  to  the  gay  colouring  in  the  centre, 
and  certainly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  display. 
The  room  is  abundantly  lighted,  and  as  the  exhi- 
bition is  generally  favoured  with  sunshine,  the 
effect  is  most  charming.  Abundant  space  is  pro- 
vided for  promenading  amongst  the  groups,  and  as 
they  are  seen  at  all  points,  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  exhibitors  to  display  the  forest  of  bare  stems, 
sticks,  and  pots  too  often  to  be  found  in  some 
Chrysanthemum  groups.  Considering  that  private 
gardens  of  large  size  are  but  few  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  display  got  together  annually  is  certainly 
creditable. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums    at     Glasnevin.  —  The 

largest  and  best  group  of  plants  grown  under  what 
is  known  as  the  bush  method,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly  speaking  the  natural  style  of  growth,  I  saw 
last  month  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin.  One 
large  lofty  house  was  devoted  entirely  to  them, 
and  a  magnificent  display  it  was  ;  some  hundreds 
of  plants  were  on  view.  Here  could  be  seen  not 
only  the  newer  varieties,  but  older  ones,  as  James 
Salter,  Bouquet  Fait,  and  the  like  that  are  hardly 
ever  seen  now-a-days  at  exhibitions  and  seldom 
in  private  gardens.  The  rage  now-a-days  is  for 
those  sorts  that  give  the  largest  blooms.  Con- 
sidering the  unsuitability  of  the  summer  quarters 
Mr.  Moore  has  for  his  plants— a  position  facing 
north,  behind  a  range  of  high  houses  and  partly 
overhung  by  tall  stately  trees  as  well— the 
wonder  to  me  is  how  he  obtains  so  good  a  display. 
Many  persons  wonder  why  the  plants  are  not  here 
cultivated  to  produce  the  orthodox  large  blooms, 
but  under  the  adverse  condition  of  the  summer 
quarters  I  think  Mr.  Moore  justlygrows  whatis  the 
most  suitable  for  his  purpose  and  convenience. 
Those  persons  who  know  what  the  requirements  of 
Chrysanthemum  plants  are  for  the  production  of 
large  blooms  know  perfectly  well  that  if  the  plants 
are  not  matured  by  thorough  exposure  to  the  sun, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  finest  results.  The 
plants  in  question  are  topped  but  little,  if  any,  and 
are  simply  allowed  to  grow  away  in  a  natural 
manner.  Disbudding  of  the  flowers  is  not  practised, 
the  result  being  a  mass  of  bloom  from  all  varieties 
alike,  which  is  creditable  to  all  concerned  and 
immensely  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  was 
apparent  by  the  numbers  present  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  one  cold  day  toward  the  end  of  November. 
I  was  told  that  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  the  crush 
was  so  great,  that  the  greatest  difliculty  was  ex- 
perienced in  getting  through  this  Chrysanthemum 
house. — E.  MoLTNEUX.. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHMMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  Snowdrop  is  a  charming 
httle  pompon,  the  flowers  small,  neat,  and  pure  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre.     It  is  very  free. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Bourne  is  a  Japanepe 
raised  by  Mr.  ( Iweii,  with  florets  i.f  tremendous  length 
aiid  rather  broad.  The  colour  is  light  rosy  mauve 
with  a  silvery  reverse.  ' 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Rozain.— A  Japan- 
ese incurved  variety  raised  by  Kozain-Boucharlat.  A 
big  solid  bloom  with  very  long  florets,  of  a  rosy 
mauve  shade.  This  is  one  of  the  best  French  varie- 
ties of  the  season. 

Chrysanthemum  Marion  is  a  delightful  pom- 
pon kind.  It  sliould  be  taken  as  a  mnd.-l  for  this 
section,  tlic-  flowers  being  small  and  of  exquisite  shape, 
whilst  the  colour  is  of  a  deep  orange  shade,  the  petals 
a  little  fimbriated. 

Chrysanthemum  Putney  George  a  re- 
flexed  variety,  has  been  well  shown  this  autumn.     It 


is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  for  colour,  the  flowers 
large  and  crimson,  the  reverse  of  the  florets  golden 
yellow  and  tipped  with  the  same  shade. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Nymphe  is  rarely  seen 
m  collections.  It  is  a  Japanese  variety,  or  Japanese 
reflexed,  and  when  grown  with  little  stopping  of  the 
shoots  is  very  beautiful,  the  flowers  not  large,  but 
pleasing  in  form,  and  lilac-peach  in  colour.  The  habit 
is  comparatively  dwarf,  aud  a  wealth  of  bloom  is  pro- 
duced. 

Chrysanthemum  Marion  Dingle.— English 

seedlings  are  always  interesting.  This  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  from  seed 
saved  from  Stanstead  White.  It  is  a  Japanese  variety 
of  large  size,  with  very  long  florets.  The  colour  is 
pure  white,  with  just  a  faint  shade  of  green  towards 
the  centre. 

Chrysanthemum  Le  Colosse  Grenoblois- 

—Without  exception  this  variety,  raised  byM.  Calvat, 
is  the  largest  flower  ever  seen  in  England.  As  shown 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  it  was  rough,  ugly  aud  coarse  ;  but  if  it 
cau  be  shown  in  presentable  form  by  English  growers, 
its  size  will  unquestionably  give  it  a  place  on  the  show- 
boards  at  our  iirineipal  exhibitions.  The  florets  are 
numerous,  but  rather  narrow,  and  the  colour  is  white 
and  rosy. 
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PLATE  940. 

HIMALAYAN  EHODODENDEOKS 
IN  IRELAND. 

(with  a   coloured  plate  of  E.  ROILHl.*) 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  preface  to  his  noble  work, "Rho- 
dodendrons of  Sikkim-Himalaya,"  says  "  their 
headquarters  are  on  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Eastern  Himalaya,  where  the  mild  and  moist 
atmosphere  is  eminently  suited  to  their  hahit." 
It  is  only  where  these  conditions  prevail  that 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  plants 
can  be  obtained,  and  of  what  they  must  be  in 
the  gorges  and  .sheltered  spots  of  the  lofty 
Himalayas.  Coming  from  a  high  elevation 
and  from  a  pure  and  moisture-laden  atmo- 
sphere, coddling  and  confinement  are  tho- 
roughly distasteful  to  them,  and  the  starved 
and  stunted  specimens  so  frequently  seen  in 
pots  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  what  the  same 
species  may  be  in  our  climate  when  growiu" 
in  the  open  air  in  suitable  soil.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  parts  of  Ireland  seem  to  suit  them 
admirably,  and  in  Wicklow,  Cork,  Donegal, 
West  Heath,  and  other  counties  rich  and  re- 
presentative collections  are  to  be  found. 
Probably  the  best  private  collection  of  species 
of  Rhododendron,  with  the  exception  of  that 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Mangles,  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  Wioklow  garden,  to  the  owner  of 
which  the  plants  are  a  source  of  immense  ir.- 
terest  and  thoughtful  care.  It  was  in  this 
garden  that  the  accompanying  plate  of  Rho- 
dodendron Roylei  was  painted.  The  plant 
from  which  the  branch  was  cut  forms  a  com- 
pact bush  some  7  feet  high,  which  about  the 
middle  of  May  was  covered  with  small 
trusses  of  deep  purplish  red  flowers,  with  a 
peculiar  bluish  sheen  on  the  loM-er  portion 
of  the  outside  of  the  corolla  tube,  and 
formed  a   sight  not    easily    to    be  forgotten. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Acton,  Eathdrum,  Co.  Wicklow,  by  H.  G.  Moon. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guihaume  Severeyns. 
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A  layer  from  this  plant,  which  is  in  a  nioistor 
and  inoro  slR^ltrred  position,  is  nearly  D  feet 
liigli,  and  wlii'n  standing  beside  it  and  looking 
throiigli  tlu'  flowi'rs  towards  the  sun,  a  rich 
and  lirilliant  ellect  is  produced,  ijuite  difl'erent 
from  that  of  looking  down  on  the  flowers. 
This  species — if  it  be  accorded  the  dignity  of 
specific  rank — is  rather  more  delicate  than 
such  species  as  R.  arboreum,  R.  barbatuni,  or 
R.  campanulalum,  and  shonlJ,  therefore,  be 
planted  in  a  more    sheltered    position.      It 


given  in  The  Oaudux,  September  24,  1881 
(page  328).  Rhododendron  barbatum  is  a 
Very  welcome  sjiecies,  as  its  brilliantly 
coloured  heads  open  in  March,  and  it  i.s 
sullieiently  hardy  to  stand  in  an  c.\posed 
position.  The  ilnwer.s  should  bo  protected 
from  severe  frost,  whicli  causes  them  to  turn 
black.  The  largest  specimen  in  thisWieklow 
garden  is  15  feet  high  and  as  much  through, 
anil  each  year  it  ilowers  very  freely.  Not 
less  brilli:int  are   the  flowers  of  Rhododen- 


Rhododendron  Keysi. 


delights  in  moisture  about  the  roots. 
Rhododendron  Dalhousia?,  R.  Edgeworthi, 
and  R.  Xuttalli  are  the  only  species  which 
have  proved  not  to  be  hardy  in  Wicklow  ; 
true,  they  have  lived  there  for  several  years, 
but  they  get  cripjiled  by  spring  frosts,  do  not 
flower,  and  eventually  dwindle  and  die.  In 
this  garden  R.  Aueklandi  grows  into  a  bush  12 
feet  high,  carrying  numerous  heads  of  large 
white  Ilowers,  which  are  sweetly  perfumed, 
and  were  it  not  for  its  rather  straggling  habit 
it  would  probably  rank  as  the  finest  species 
of    the   genus.     A   coloured   plate   of   it   is 


dron  fulgens,  which  open  soon  -after  those  of 
R.  barbatum,  but  the  habit  of  the  jdant  is 
quite  different.  It  forms  a  spreading  bush 
4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  being  covered  with  beautiful  white 
tonientum,  which  changes  to  brown  as  the 
leaves  get  older.  The  flowers  of  these 
two  species  sufl'i-r  much  from  attacks  of  the 
liJueeaps  and  blackcaps.  Attracted  apparently 
by  the  brilliant  colour,  they  visit  the  flowers 
and  soon  discover  the  rich  store  of  nectar,  to 
get  at  which  they  tear  the  flowers  to  pieces,  so 
destroying  many  fine  trusses  in  a  short  time. 


A  large  plant  of  Rhododendron  grande  (ar- 
gentcum)  had  93  cxjjanded  heads  of  white 
flowers  on  May  17,  1890.  It  was  then  13  feet 
high  and  stood  alone  and  unprotected  in  a 
]ilot  of  Grass  sheltered  by  large  S.lver  Firs, 
whieh  formed  a  nuljle  background  to  a  noble 
plant.  The  old  bark  peels  off  the  stems  of  R. 
grande,  as  in  the  case  of  Arbutus  Amlraehne, 
leaving  a  smooth  and  polished  surface.  The  dis- 
tinct colour  of  the  foliage  and  young  branches, 
as  well  as  of  the  flowers  of  R.  Thompsoni, 
places  it  in  the  very  foremo.st  rank  in  tin; 
species  of  hardy  Rhododendrons.  It  is  a  very 
free  grower;  the  individual  flowers  are  large, 
deep  blood  red  in  colour,  and  of  a  pecidiar 
waxy  texture.  It  flowers  a  little  later  than 
most  of  the  species  already  mentioned.  In 
this  Wicklow  garden  the  following  amcmgst 
the  rarer  species  of  Rhododendrons  have 
proved  to  be  perfectly  haidy  :  R.  calophyllum, 
R.ciLnipylocarpnm,  R.  Falconer!  var.  eximiuin, 
R.  Ilodgsoni,  R.  Keysi,  R.  niveum,  R.  Shep- 
herdi,  R.  triflorum,  and  R.  Wighti  (true). 

As  before  stated,  it  is  not  only  in  Wicklow 
that  the  species  of  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons flourish  in  Ireland.  The  finest  plant  of 
Rhododendron  Keysi  is  probably  that  in  the 
lich  collection  of  Mr.  Gumbleton  at  Relgrove. 
yi'M-  Fermoy,  Sir  R.  H.  Kinahan  has  a  very 
good  collection  of  species  and  hybrids,  some 
of  the  specimens  being  very  large  and  in 
perfect  health.  In  the  Co.  Westmcath  there 
is  at  Knock  Diin  a  good  collection  of  species 
growing  very  freely.  Most  of  the  species  at 
Knock  Drin  have  been  raised  from  seed  col- 
lected by  the  owner  or  sent  to  him  from  India, 
and  their  history  is  known  from  the  date  of 
sowing  the  seed.  In  Donegal,  on  the  shores 
of  Lough  Eske,  Mr.  Wallace  has  collected 
together  many  choice  species,  and  it  is  really 
surprising  to  note  bow  they  grow  in  well- 
drained  bog  land.  Rhododendron  Aueklandi 
makes  shoots  nearly  18  inches  long,  clean,  and 
healthy,  and  R.  Thompsoni  is  a  gloiious  sight 
here  when  in  full  flower.  On  the  Grass  slopes 
near  the  house  are  some  very  tine  specimens 
of  R.  arlioreum  and  its  var.eties  with  jiink 
and  with  white  flowers.  Mr.  Henry  Hart,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  county,  is  forming 
in  a  sheltered  position  in  a  wood  a  large  grove 
of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  here  again 
one  notes  with  astonishment  how  freely  they 
grow  in  the  Donegal  climate  ;  in  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  small  tracts  of  Co.  Wicklow, 
they  grow  more  vigorously  in  Donegal  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

A  feature  in  inaiiy  gardens  tliroughout  Ire- 
land is  the  number  of  tine  specimens  of  Rho- 
dodendron arboreum  and  of  its  varieties,  as 
well  as  some  tine  seedlings  from  arboreum. 
These  plants  attain  very  large  dimensions,  1 0 
feet  to  20  feet  high  and  as  much  through  ; 
they  flower  very  freely,  and  are  very  hardy — 
one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  forms  being  that 
with  iiiid<  flowers  variously  spotteil  and  of 
various  shades  of  pink,  intermediate  in  appear- 
ance between  the  plants  figured  in  "  Rliodo- 
dendrons  of  Sikkim  Himalaya "  under  the 
names  of  R.  Campbellia^  and  R.  laneifolium, 
biit  riot  having  tubercles  on  the  petioles  as  in 
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the  latter  species,  and  having  the  xmder  side 
of  the  leaves  silver,  not  brown. 

F.  W.  Moore. 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  WAS  looking  over  a  very  fine  collection  of  Cypri- 
pediums  ttie  other  day  and  was  much  interested, 
not  only  in  the  varied  forms  and  colours  of  the 
flowers,  but  also  in  iheir  long  lasting  character 
both  for  cutting  and  when  leftuprn  the  plant?. 
These  warm  house  Cypripediums  are  soeasily  grown, 
that  anyone  can  manage  them.  A  temperature  of 
60"  in  winter  with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  is  what  they  like.  They  are 
also  easily  increased.  I  bought  a  small  plant  of 
C.  Spicerianum  some  si.'c  or  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
have  now  fifteen  plants,  which  are  large  enough 
to  be  divided  again,  so  that  the  number  may  be 
more  than  doubled.  In  the  collection  I  have 
alluded  to  the  variety  occupying  the  most  promi- 
nent position  was  C.  Leeanum,  the  varieties  gigan- 
teum  and  superbum  being  the  best.  Many  Orchid 
fanciers  have  produced  these  garden  varieties  by 
crossing  the  best  forms  of  C.  insigno  with  C. 
Spicerianum,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  to  surpass 
the  forms  which  were  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in 
their  Chelsea  nursery,  and  named  superbum  and 
giganteum  respectively.  They  are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  the  large  size  of  the  dorsal  sepal  and 
the  purity  of  the  white  thereof.  The  variety  T.  B. 
Haywood  is  always  in  flower  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  now  the  plants  are  strong, 
the  flowers  have  greatly  improved  not  only 
in  size,  but  in  brightness  of  colour.  C.  T.  1!. 
Haywood  is  a  cross  between  C.  Veitchi  and  C. 
Drurji,  and  therefore  the  colours  cannot  be  very 
rich.  It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  obt.ain 
plants  of  C.  Fairrieanum,  nor  is  it  an  easy  species 
to  grow  well.  I  remember  a  good  grower  making 
the  remark  that  the  only  Orchid  he  oversaw  bene- 
fited by  drip  from  the  roof  was  C.  Fairrieanum,  and 
in  winter,  too ;  this  may  give  some  clue  to  its  cul- 
ture. My  object  in  alluding  to  this  species,  so 
much  coveted  by  OrchiJ  fanciers,  is  to  recommend 
C.  Niobe,  which  has  been  produced  by  crossing  C. 
Fairrieanum  and  C.  Spicerianum.  An  old  garden 
hybrid,  C.  vexillarium,  is  also  good,  with  a  good  deal 
of  its  parent,  C.  Fairrieanum,  in  the  dorsal  sepal. 

AmoDg-t  desirable  Orchids  in  flower  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  Cojlogyne  barbata  ;  it  is  not  one  of 
the  easiest  to  manage,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
free  flowering.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  with  fifteen  flower-spikes  on  one 
plant,  and  seven  to  nine  flowers  on  each  spike. 
The  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata  which  are  now 
passing  out  of  bloom  are  being  succeeded  by  Lajlia 
anceps,  of  which  many  of  the  ordinary  varieties  are 
now  in  bloom,  with  a  few  plants  of  the  beautiful 
L.  anceps  Sanderiana.  The  white  forms  of  L. 
anceps  are  flowering  much  better  with  me  than 
they  have  yet  done ;  why  I  cannot  say,  except  that 
they  require  much  sunlight  when  making  their 
growth,  and  this  they  had  in  greater  abundance  than 
usual  last  summer.  I  believe  the  plants  do  better 
when  the  roots  are  made  outside  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  growing.  This  is  unavoidable,  as 
each  new  growth  pushes  out  so  far  ahead  of  the 
last  formed  one,  differing  much  in  this  respect 
from  the  ordinary  variety,  which  forms  quite  a 
compact,  ne.at-habited  plant.  As  giving  variety, 
the  following  Oncidiums  are  useful  at  this  season 
of  the  year:  O.  cheirophorum  is  a  charming  little 
Oi'chid,  which  I  find  does  very  well  in  the  cool 
house  in  summer,  but  should  be  placed  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house  in  winter.  The  delightful  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  is  much  appreciated  at  mid-winter.  I 
grow  it  in  small  pans  suspended  from  the  glass  roof. 
O.  pulvinatum  is  also  producing  its  long  spikes  of 
small  yellow  flowers  very  freely ;  so  also  is  0. 
Forbesi,  which  does  not  always  succeed ;  the  flower- 


spikes  seem  to  exhaust  the  plants  if  allowed  to 
remain  year  after  year  until  the  flowers  fade.  I 
have  just  been  admiring  some  handsome  spikes  of 
bloom  which  have  been  cut  from  plants  which 
have  produced  similar  spikes  six  years  in  succes- 
sion. They  were  grown  in  a  low  span-roofed 
house  in  pots  and  placed  very  close  to  the  glass  roof, 
the  temperature  being  such  as  Cattleyas  flourish 
well  in.  Cymbidium  giganteum,  also  in  flower,  is 
altogether  distinct  from  C.  Lowianum,  but  in 
growth  and  the  general  treatment  required  they 
resemble  each  other.  There  are  other  Orchids  in 
flower,  some  of  them  a  little  out  of  season,  such  as 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  Laelia  autumnalis  is  yet  very 
bright,  and  I  saw  a  pure  white  variety  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  during  the  past  week. 
In  the  cool  house  there  are  always  varieties  of 
the  popular  Odontoglossum  crispam  ;  contrasted 
with  it  and  suspended  from  the  roof  in  pans  and 
baskets  are  numerous  well-flowered  plants  of  So- 
phronitis  grandiflora.  This  pretty  little  Orchid  is 
not  only  valued  as  a  cool  house  Orchid,  but  being 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  Cattleyas  and  Lfelias  can 
be  fertilised  with  their  pollen,  and  from  it  have 
been  obtained  some  of  the  most  valuable  garden 
hybrids,  as  its  rich  deep  reddish  crimson  tint  is 
uncommon  and  not  known  at  all  in  the  Cattleyas. 

Cattleyas  often  assume  a  yellowish  tinge  from 
various  causes.  One  is  from  a  white  scale,  which 
at  first  may  work  unseen  underneath  the  thin 
papery  covering  which  partly  envelops  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  If  the  leaves  begin  to  change  from  their 
deep  green  to  a  paler  green,  fold  back  this  covering 
which  closely  adheres  to  the  bulbs,  and  if  there 
is  any  fluffy  appearance  underneath,  there  is  the 
scale,  which  can  be  easily  removed  with  a  sponge 
and  soft  soapy  water.  This  troublesome  parasite 
does  much  mischief  to  other  Orchids,  besides 
Cattleyas,  if  it  is  not  observed  in  time  and  promptly 
dealt  with.  Cattleyas  also  suffer  sometimes  by 
being  kept  over-dry  in  winter.  They  shouldcertainly 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  in  winter 
before  having  water  given  to  them,  but  if  this 
withholding  of  water  is  too  much  practised,  then 
the  leaves  will  show  it  before  the  bulbs  shrink 
much.  Thrips  also  do  much  mischief  before  it 
is  observed,  and  plants  that  are  .very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  this  active  little  parasite  should  be 
periodically  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tobacco  water. 
The  best  way  to  keep  Cattleyas  clean  is  to  fumi- 
gate them  well  with  tobacco  smoke  in  winter. 
Over-heating  the  hot- water  pipes  and  over- dryness 
in  the  atmosphere  will  also  cause  many  plants  to 
become  unhealthy.  J.  Douglas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Snow's  'Wintkr  Broccoli. — If  the  weather  should 
prove  mild  this  variety  might  be  left  where  grow- 
ing,but  as  thisis  uncertain  .andalsoas  a  moderately 
severe  frost  would  spoil  the  young  heads  as  they 
are  forming,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  form 
some  kind  of  protection,  so  as  to  guard  against  in- 
jury. It  any  deep  or  cool  pits  are  available,  the 
plants  could  be  lifted  and  placed  in  these.  Here 
they  will  grow  and  form  useful  hc^ds  if  kept  well 
ventilated.  In  few  gardens,  however,  c.^n  glass 
protection  be  afforded.  If  the  plants  are  taken  up 
and  laid  in  carefully  on  a  sheltered  border,  but  not 
too  closely  together,  and  a  rough  framework 
erected  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  carry  mats,  and  in 
case  of  a  spell  of  very  severe  frost  an  additional 
covering  of  litter  or  Bracken,  every  one  wilpform 
a  useful  head  at  a  season  when  they  will  be  sure 
to  be  appreciated. 

Burnt  keI'-use.— The  value  of  this  useful  ma- 
terial cannot  be  over-estimated,  not  only  for  work- 
ing into  the  surface  for  the  various  crops  at  seed- 
sowing  time,  but  also,  it  it  could  be  .spared,  for 
Peas,  this  assisting  the  crops  wonderfully  on  those 
soils  where  the  haulm  is  apt  to  grow  weakly.  I 
have  a  fire  going  continually  summer  as  well  as 
winter,  and  although  this  is  not  convenient  in  all 
gardens,  yet  at  this  season  of  the  year  all  rubbish, 
prunings,  and  so  forth  should  be  collected  together 
and  be  well  charred,  not  over-burnt  until  they  be- 
come red,  but  just  sufliciently  to  crumble  down. 


A  large  heap  of  this  mixei  with  night  soil  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  months  and  at  the  end 
of  this  time  turned,  will  form  a  good  top-dressing 
for  Roses  and  Vine  borders.  AH  rubbish  which 
has  been  collected  together  during  the  summer 
months  should  now  be  well  turned  over,  forking 
out  the  coarse  to  be  burned.  Some  freshly  slaked 
lime  mixed  with  the  whole  will  assist  in  destroy- 
ing the  grubs. 

Burning  soil. — The  addition  of  burnt  soil  to 
heavy  clay  land  assists  wonderfully  in  getting  it 
into  free  working  order.  Of  course  a  plentiful 
addition  of  burnt  refuse  and  other  like  materials 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  such  material  is  not 
always  at  hand.  The  soil  in  the  process  must  only 
be  charred,  not  burned  red.  Soil- burning  is  not  at 
all  diflicult.  The  first  process  is  to  make  a  fire  of 
small  coal  as  a  feeder  to  other  smaller  fires.  A 
ring  of  clay  or  rough  lumps  should  be  formed 
about  ',^  feet  across,  and  within  this  space  make 
the  fire.  'When  well  alight,  add  some  lumps  of 
rough  soil,  sprinkling  some  small  coal  amongst 
them.  As  this  becomes  alight  add  other  clay  and 
small  coal  until  the  heap  is  formed.  If  the  fire 
should  burn  through,  this  must  be  stopped  by 
adding  some  clay  and  fine  coal.  'When  it  is  seen 
that  the  mass  is  burned  sufficiently,  it  must  be 
opened  out  and  spread  over  the  surface.  Land 
which  is  being  broken  up  and  in  which  there  is  a 
deal  of  Couch  Grass  in  the  top  layer  forms  good 
material  for  burning. 

Peepaking  for  forcing. — A  good  supply  of 
leaves  should  be  collected  together  for  forcing, 
for  although  these  may  not  be  required  for  a  few 
weeks,  yet  by  having  the  materials  which  will  be 
required  for  the  purpose  well  in  hand,  there  will 
not  be  any  hindrance.  Even  where  the  forcing  of 
vegetables  is  mainly  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  hot 
water,  a  supplv  of  fermenting  material  composed 
either  of  fresh  leaves  or  leaves  and  litter  combined 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Suitable  soil  should 
also  be  collected.  It  is  not  often  convenient,  nor 
is  it  advisable  to  use  fresh  soil.  Old  Cucumber 
and  Melon  bed-^,  potting  soil  and  such  like  material 
will  suit  admirably.  Leaf-soil  and  burned  refuse, 
or  even  old  Mushroom  bed  manure  should  also  be 
added,  the  whole  making  a  suitable  compost  for 
the  forcing  of  vegetables.  A.  Young. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Late  Grapes. — As  might  be  expected,  the  wood 
on  late  Vines  has  ripened  well,  and  the  foliage 
is  falling  away  almost  as  freely  and  evenly 
as  leaves  part  from  Chestnut  trees.  Whether 
the  crops  shall  be  still  left  hanging  on  the 
Vines  or  be  cut  and  bottled  ought  to  depend 
upon  circumstances.  The  bunches  keep  better  in 
a  snug  dark  room  than  they  do  in  a  house  where 
the  temperature  fluctuates  considerably,  or  which 
cannot  be  kept  uniformly  cool  and  dry.  By  care- 
ful attention  the  temperature  might  perhaps  be 
kept  at  from  45°  to  50°,  and  the  house  quite  dry, 
but  even  if  the  Grapes  do  keep  well  under  these 
conditions  it  would  he  much  better  for  the  Vines 
to  be  lightened  of  their  crops  and  be  given  a 
thorough  rest  during  January  and  February.  While 
yet  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Apples  and 
Pears  stored  in  an  ordinary  fruit  room,  this  is 
scarcely  the  pl.ace  for  Grapes  to  be  hung  in,  but  it 
might  answer  well  when  it  can  be  kept  drier, 
constantly  dark,  and  more  nearly  air-tight.  Mineral 
and  soda-water  bottles,  or  any  half-pints  made  of 
clear  glass,  are  the  handiest  for  suspending  Grapes 
in,  as  in  this  case  it  can  always  be  seen  whether 
or  not  the  wood  to  which  the  bunches  are  attached 
reaches  well  into  the  water.  Nothing  but  clear 
hard  water  need  be  used,  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
changing  this,  a  little  fresh  being  carefully  added 
whenever  required.  See  that  the  bunches  swing 
clear  of  the  bottles,  and  that  every  decaying  berry 
and  all  rubbish  are  cut  out  directly  they  are  seen. 
Pruning  Vines.— There  ought  to  be  no  further 
delay  in  completing  the  pruning  of  all  the  suc- 
cessional  Vines  as  well  as  any  of  the  late  ones  that 
have  been  cleared  of  bunches.  Very  hard  pruning 
in  the   case  of  the  laterals  is  the  surest  way  of 
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keeping  the  spurs  short,  but  it  is  possible  to  over- 
do it,  neatness  not  being  the  sole  aim.  It  the 
laterals  are  shortened  to  the  first  bud,  this  being 
close  up  to  the  old  wood,  the  chances  are  the 
bunches  resulting  will  be  somewhat  small,  and  in 
sirae  instances  there  may  he  no  "shows"  at  all.  If 
the  laterals  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Madreslield  Court, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Ale.tandria,  Alicante, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Gros  Colman,  L.ady  Downe's.Mrs. 
Pearson,  Mrs.  I'inne's  Musc.it,  and  other  free- bear- 
ing varieties  are  shortened  to  the  second  bud,  this 
usually  being  about  1  inch  from  the  old  wood,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  bunches  being  either  scarce  or 
too  small.  If  e.'itra  line  bunches  are  desired,  then 
the  plan  of  cutting  to  the  first  large  plump  bud, 
no  matter  how  far  this  may  be  situated  from  the 
rod,  should  be  tried.  Buckland  Sweetwater,  un- 
less the  roots  are  confined  to  a  small  border,  Gros 
Matoc,  Golden  Queen,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and 
Gros  Guillaume  usually  produce  the  finest  bunches 
from  joung  canes,  what  is  known  as  the  long  rod 
system  of  training  and  pruning  answering  well 
with  these  comparatively  shy  bearers.  The  next 
best  plan  is  to  prune  to  a  plump  bud,  or  say  to 
the  third  or  fourth  from  the  old  wood.  By  keep- 
ing the  spurs  a  good  distance  apart,  or  sutUciently 
so  for  two  lateral  growths  to  be  laid  in,  one  being 
from  the  back  bud,  foreshortening  can  be  prac- 
tised every  winter,  and  no  unsightly  spurs  be  formed 
accordingly. 

Pruning  young  Vines.— Any  that  are  at  all 
feeble,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  those  newly 
planted,  ought  to  be  freely  shortened  back  with  a 
fiew  to  promoting  a  much  stronger  growth  next 
season.  Supernumeraries,  or  those  that  are  to  be 
cropped  heavily  for  one,  or  at  the  most  two  seasons 
and  then  rooted  out,  ought  to  have  been  stopped 
when  about  '.i  feet  in  length  and  no  pruning  be 
needed  now  other  than  cutting  out  all  laterals. 
When  young  permanent  Vines  are  growing  strongly 
there  is  no  wisdom  in  pruning  the  leaders  severely, 
the  foundation  of  straight  and  strong  rods  being 
laid  by  leaving  them  to  a  good  length,  heavy  crop- 
ping being  avoided.  When  the  leading  canes  mea- 
sure 2  inches  or  rather  less  in  circumference,  they 
may  .safely  be  left  to  a  length  of  7  feet,  this  length 
being  added  to  or  lessened  according  to  the  size 
of  the  canes.  All  laterals  on  quite  joang  canes 
should  be  cut  cleanly  out  and  those  on  the  older 
wood  be  shortened  as  advised  in  the  case  of  esta- 
blished Vines.  As  previously  intimated,  the  wood 
is  well  ripened  this  season,  but  those  who  have  any 
doubts  about  the  wounds  closing  sufficiently  to 
prevent  bleeding  when  sap  movement  commences 
should  dress  them  with  either  Thompson's  styptic 
or  ordinary  painter's  knotting. 

Cleansi.ng  and  DRKssiNci  Vines. — This  ought 
to  follow  closely  upon  the  pruning.  It  should  be 
thorough,  but  not  quite  so  drastic  as  former  gene- 
rations of  gardeners  considered  indispensable.  It 
is  a  very  great  blunder  to  denude  the  rods  of  their 
natural  covering  in  the  shape  of  old,  as  well  as  new 
bark,  and  there  ought  therefore  to  be  no  skinning, 
scraping  and  polishing,  as  of  old.  Quite  the  loosest 
of  the  bark  may  be  removed,  especially  near  the 
spurs,  but  no  more  than  this,  and  certainly  no 
exposing  or  cutting  into  the  fresh  bark.  All  this 
was  previously  done  with  a  view  to  searching  out 
insects  and  their  eggs,  lurking  places  for  the 
former  also  being  stopped.  The  same  desirable 
end  may  be  attained  with  far  less  trouble  and 
with  grtaler  safety  by  simply  giving  the  rods 
a  thorough  scrubbing  with  quite  hot  soapy 
water,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this 
being  a  sutlicient  precaution,  following  with  a 
dressing  of  Gishurst  compound,  8  cz^.  of  the  latter 
being  dissolved  and  then  mixed  with  one  gallon 
of  clayey  water  and  well  brushed  in,  this  al.'o  being 
a  mildew  preventive.  If  mealy  bug  has  shown  itself, 
first  scrub  the  rods  and  then  dress  with  a  mixture 
of  gas  tar  and  clayey  water,  a  quart  of  the  former 
being  enough  for  adding  to  a  gallon  of  the  latter. 
This  should  be  kept  well  mixed,  and  ought  to  be 
thin  enough  when  cold  to  admit  of  its  being 
brushed  into  every  crevice.  There  is  really  no 
perfect  and  safe  remedy  for  mealy  bug  for  winter 
application,  but  the  one  given  answers  well  if  what 
few   escape  are  hunted   for  frequently  after  the 


Vines  have  commenced  active  growth.  The  present 
i<  a  good  time  to  paint  the  woodwork  of  vineries. 
and  failing  this  it  should  be  scrubbed  with  hot 
soapy  water,  the  glass  cleaned,  and  the  walls 
dressed  with  hot  lime  water.  All  rubbish  should 
be  cleaned  out,  inside  borders  loosened,  the  much 
trampled  soil  taken  out  and  a  rich  top  dressing 
given.  If  the  borders  are  at  all  dry  let  the  top- 
dressing  follow  a  good  watering. 

Planting  Vines— Eirly  in  February  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  ripened  canes,  but  if  advisable  to 
defer  planting  to  that  period  of  the  winter  it 
would  be  unwise  to  put  off  the  preparation  of  the 
border  till  just  before  it  is  wanted.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  comparatively  dry,  open 
vvea!  her  to  collect  the  requisite  quantity  of  fresh 
turf,  or  other  soil  of  a  good  loamy  character,  and 
also  wood  ashes,  charred  soil,  charcoal,  and 
old  mortar  rubbish.  If  for  an  outside  border,  keep 
it  all  in  a  heap  on  dry  ground  and  cover  with 
corrugated  iron  or  shutters,  so  as  to  ward  ofi  the 
rains.  Inside  borders  may  well  be  formed  at  once, 
and  the  soil  will  then  be  somewhat  warmed  by 
planting  time.  No  p.irticulat  soils  or  mixtures  are 
absolutely  necessary,  but  the  following  compost 
can  be  strongly  recommended.  To  every  six  cart- 
loads of  turfy  loam,  roughly  chopped  up,  add  a 
cartload  each  of  nearly  fresh  horse  droppings, 
wood  ashes,  charred  soil  and  charcoal  mixture, 
and  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbi>h,  two  bushels  of 
dry  soot,  and  three  hundred-weight  of  mixed 
ground  bones.  This,  well  mixed  and  firmly  put 
together  on  a  well-drained  bottom,  ought  to  grow 
Grapes  to  perfection.  Pbactical. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Forcing  plants  and  shrubs. — Where  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  considerable  demand  for  cut 
flowers  or  plants  even  during  January  and  early  in 
February,  it  is  now  time  to  be  making  arrange- 
ments for  early  forcing.  To  defer  the  starl  ing  and 
then  have  to  excite  the  plants  in  more  heat  than  is 
good  for  them  is  bad  practice.  It  not  only 
weakens  the  plants,  but  causes  the  flowers  to  be 
more  flimsy  ;  hence  they  do  not  last  so  well.  An 
early  vinery  just  about  being  started,  or  a  Peach 
house  unde'r  the  same  conditions,  will  be  very  suit- 
able for  many  of  these  plants.  The  moist  atmo- 
sphere with  not  too  much  fire-heat  is  far  better 
than  a  higher  temperature.  A  bed  of  leaves  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  would  be  an  additional  advan- 
tage, a  genial  [moisture  always  arising  therefrom, 
which  is  admirably  suited  to  forced  plants.  Those 
should  be  chosen  for  first  early  forcing  which  are 
known  to  respond  re.idily  when  placed  in  warmth. 
Lilacs  will  do  this  very  satisfactorily,  no  sorts  for 
early  work  surpassing  Chirles  X,  a  well-known 
kind,  and  Mme.  Lsgr.tye,  a  pure  white  variety  with 
fine  flowers  and  solid  trusses,  equally  as  profuse 
as  the  first  named,  and  one  which  I  think  will 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  it  it  does  not  even 
find  more  favour  when  better  known.  Established 
plants  of  Azdea  mollis  will  now  .start  kindly  into 
growth.  I  say  "established,"  for  these  are  infinitely 
better  for  early  work  than  newly  potted  ones,  the 
buds  of  which  drop  at  times  in  an  annoying 
fashion.  Another  promising  plant  for  early  forcing 
is  Cerasus  Watereri,  which  does  not  yet  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  known  ;  it  is  a  vigorous  growing 
variety  with  large  double  blossoms,  white,  with  a 
blush  tint  at  times.  This  double  Cherry  should  be 
noted.  Prunus  sinensis  flore-pleno  (the  double 
Plum)  when  established  in  pots  also  forces  well, 
but  it  is  none  too  plentiful  in  gardens.  The  only 
Rhododendrons  that  should  be  started  jet  are 
Nobleanum  and  Early  Gem,  both  of  which  are  pre- 
disposed to  flower  extra  early.  The  Guelder  Rose 
when  well  prepared  is  also  reliable;  so  is  Deutzia 
gracilis.  Thoroughly  well-established  plants  of 
Tea  Roses  will  also  start  kindly  now,  choosing  the 
most  reliable  kinds.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  one  of 
these;  Isabella  Sprunt  is  another.  It  is  a  waste  of 
material  to  attempt  to  force  such  as  the  finer 
Rhododendrons,  Andromeda  florihunda  or  Kalmia 
latifolia  yet.  A  relay  of  the  other  kinds  above 
mentioned  should,  however,  be  in  a  cool  house  or 


where  the  frost  can  be  kept  from  them,  so  as  to  be 
in  readiness  for  a  succession.  Of  Indian  Azaleas 
there  is  no  white  to  beat  Deutsche  Perle  for  fine 
individual  blooms  or  the  old  indica  alba  for  a  pro- 
fusion of  flower.  A.  amoena  should  not,  of  course, 
be  overlooked,  nor  should  A.  obtusa,  its  com- 
panion plant,  with  bright  red  flowers.  Of  other 
sorts,  A.  paniculata,  with  variegated  blossoms,  is 
very  free.  These  are  all  belter  than  having  to 
resort  to  the  later  kinds  thus  early  in  the  season. 
In  dealing  with  these  Azaleas,  look  sharply  after 
thripp,  for  if  placed  in  vineries  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  trouble  that  will  afterwards  be  re- 
gretted. If  a  proper  forcing  pit  can  be  arranged 
for.  it  will  be  all  the  butter  ;  ventilation  can  then 
be  given  when  needed  and  other  items  of  culture 
better  controlled  than  in  either  vineries  or  Peach 
houses.  .  ,, 

Bulbs.— Rom  vn  Hyacinths  are  flowering  well 
this  season,  with  more  secondary  spikes  than  usual. 
These  when  petted  e.trly  come  on  so  much  more 
kindly,  it  being  then  an  easy  matter  to  regulate 
the  supply.  A  splendid  succession  to  this  valuable 
kind  is  the  straw-coloured  French  Hyacinth,  which 
has  beautiful  clear  pale  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
welcome  change  to  the  preceding  in  colour,  there 
being  no  other  early  yellow  variety  that  can  at  all 
approach  it.  With  us  it  is  now  showing  flower. 
Roman  and  Paper-white  Narcissi  are  easily  got 
into  flower  at  this  season.  Grand  Monarque  should 
be  grown  more  for  early  flowering,  being  very  reli- 
able; we  shall  cut  it  in  January.  The  common  double 
Daffodil,  potted  early  and  well  rooted  outside,  will 
now  be  quite  fit  for  forcing,  but  too  sadden  a  change 
must  not  be  given  ;  ours  are  coming  on  strongly  in  a 
Peach  house.  The  earlier  sorts  of  Hyacinths,  other 
than  those  already  alluded  to,  should  now  be  ht 
for  uncovering  (if  it  be  not  already  done) ;  these 
should  always  be  placfd  by  themselves,  so  as  to 
be  easily  accessible  without  disturbing  the  main 
batch.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  it  will  then 
be  possible  to  start  them  in  a  tolerably  strong  heat. 
.See  to  it  that  the  main  batch  is  well  pro- 
tected if  frost  set  in  at  all  severe.  For  this 
reason  I  prefer  when  I  can  spare  the  room  to 
have  them  in  frames.  Where  an  early  growtti 
has  been  obtained  upon  Freesias  these  also  will 
be.-ir  gentle  forcing;  they  seem  this  year  to  be 
throwing  more  kindly  than  usual.  Early  started 
1. ilium  Harrisi  will  now  bear  more  heat,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  soil  does  not  get  satu- 
rated. A  forcing  pit  or  an  early  vinery  will  be  a 
good  place  for  them.  Where  the  Cape  Tuberoses 
are  grown  for  an  early  supply  the  growth  should 
now  be  well  on  the  move  ;  if  a  steady  bottom  htat 
can  be  given,  these  plants  will  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance thus  afforded.  These  would  come  on  well  in  a 
Pine  stove  or  Cucumber  house,  a  brisk  temperatuie 
suiting  them.  Lilies  of  the  Aalley  will  start  all 
the  better  if  in  a  bottom  heat  of  85°,  the  crowns 
being  covered  with  cocoa  libre  or  Sphagnum  Moss 
to  keep  them  ecjually  moist.  Crowns  of  these 
must  for  the  present  be  chiefly  relied  on. 

James  Hudson. 


Books. 


THE  ORCHID  SEEKERS  IN  BORNEO.* 
This  is  a  book  of  adventure  admirably  suited  for 
boys  or  young  men  interested  in  the  wonders  of 
tropical  vegetation  as  they  sit  around  the  winter's 
fire.  We  cannot  compare  the  work  with  "The 
Plant  Hunters  "  of  the  late  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
for  example,  but  it  is  interesting  as  dealing  with  a 
newer  countrv  and  different  scenery.  The  plot  is 
a  simple  one  and  the  scene  is  that  of  Borneo  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke  was 
establishing  the  presidency  of  Sarawak.  The 
anomaly  of  engrafting  a  modern  plot  upon  an 
older  scene,  period  and  action  is  not  a  matter  of 


»  "The  Orchid  Seekers:  A  Story  of  Adventure 
in  Borneo."  By  Ashmore  Rassan  and  Frederick  Boyle. 
Illustrated  by  Alfred  Hartley.  London:  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Limited.     1893. 
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80  much  consequence  ;  but  we  had  expected  from 
its  title  this  story  would  tave  been  more  artistic- 
ally told  and  that  it  would  bave  bad  a  much  better 
endicg  than  it  really  has. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  hothouses  of  an  O.chid 
importer — a  Mr.  Ryder — who  had  heard  a  story  of 
a  wonderful  blue  Orchid  being  seen  in  Borneo,  as 
told  by  an  eccentric  old  sailor  named  Bounce.  An 
Orchid  collector — Ludwig  Hertz  (in  who.^e  one- 
armed  personaaty  the  reader  may  perhaps  think 
he  recognises  the  la*e  veteran  collector,  Htrr 
Roezl)— is  by  Mr.  Ryder  commissioned  to  go  to 
Borneo  to  find  the  fascinating  "  blue  Orchid,"  and 
he  finally  embarks  on  that  wild  goose  chase,  with 
Bounce  as  guide  and  Mr.  Rjder's  two  sons  as  ama- 
teur assistants.  We  do  not  think  that  there  are 
many  mothers  so  bold  and  brave  as  Mrs.  Ryder, 
who  so  complacently  allows  both  her  sons  to 
embark  on  such  a  risky  adventure.  In  Singapore 
Bounce  distinguishes  himself  by  killing  a  Malay 
who  is  "running  atEok,"  that  is-,  he  is  mad  and 
striking  with  his  dagger  or  kris  at  everyone  he 
meets  in  the  streets  until  he  is  himself  cut  down. 
Then  the  party  get  afloat  and  experience  a  brush 
with  pirates  before  they  land  at  the  capital  of 
Sarawak  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rajah 
— a  quiet  Devonshire  gentleman  who  founded  the 
little  kingdom  of  Sarawak  and  made  Kuching,  or 
"  the  town  of  the  cat,'  the  thriving  little  port  it  is 
to-day. 

After  Kuching  there  are  expeditions  into  the 
interior  and  escapades  among  monkeys,  deer,  pigs, 
snakes  and  alligators.  Again,  they  are  in  danger 
from  hostile  natives,  and  then  in  fear  of  the 
Chinese  settlers  and  traders,  who  have  their  secret 
societies  and  treacherous  spies  everywhere ;  but 
the  ;tory  itself  must  be  read  in  order  that  it  be 
fully  comprehended.  As  a  traveller  in  the  country 
named,  one  feels  that  but  scant  justice  is  done  to 
the  luxuriant  and  abundant  forms  of  life  and  the 
beautiful  sceneiy  that  is  so  often  to  be  seen  in 
that  sunny  land.  We  find  nothing  particularly 
local  in  the  descriptions,  if  we  except  Sarawak, 
nothing  of  Bruoi,  the  capital,  the  great  water  city 
of  Boroeo— the  "  Venice  of  the  East,"  and  there 
is  but  little  mention  of  the  great  mountains  of 
the  country,  and  nothing  at  all  relating  to  that 
misty  paradise  of  the  giant  Pitcher  plants — the 
gigantic  mountain  range  of  Kina  Balo,  the  "  Chinese 
Widow  "  mountain  in  Noith  Borneo,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  which  even  the  glimpse  of  the  enchanted 
"  Valley  of  Bidi  "  cannot  quite  compensate  us. 

Tropical  life  is  to  be  seen  at  its  le'st  in  Borneo 
th3  Beautiful,  and  one  could  well  spend  a  lifetime 
there  among  its  biids  or  butterflies  alone.  The 
Coleopterous  insects  or  beetles  are  also  very  large 
and  varied,  and  the  fresh  and  salt  water  fishes  of 
the  Malay  Archipehigo  are  a  revelation  in  size, 
form,  and  colouring  to  one  in  the  main  accustomed 
to  the  sombre-hned  sea  fruits  of  our  northern 
shores.  Even  the  splendid  fish  market  at  Venice 
pales  into  insignificance  as  compared  with  that  at 
Singapore  or  at  Bruni.  But  most  of  our  readers 
will  be  more  interested  in  the  plant  treasures  of 
the  country,  and  here  they  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
little  disappointed,  even  if  not  led  astray.  There 
are  several  species  of  Vandas  met  with  in  Borneo, 
Vanda  (Renanthera)  Lowi,  for  example,  but  V. 
teres  of  the  Indian  continent  i?  represented  there 
by  y.  Hookeri,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  Dendrobium  macrophyllum  has  ever  been 
found  in  I'.orneo,  and  the  actual  habitat  of  Cirr- 
hopetalum  Medusrc  is  unknown,  although  it  came 
to  England  from  Singapore,  in  which  island  I  have 
searched  for  it  in  vnin,  although  aided  by  the  most 
acute  of  plant-hunting  natives.  Nor  is  Cypiipe- 
dium  Fairrieanum  a  native  of  Borneo,  where  Herr 
Hertz  is  made  to  discover  it  at  p.  25G. 

In  the  introductory  note  or  preface  we  are  told 
that  when  Mr.  Asbmore  Rassan,  one  of  the  two 
authors,  formed  the  idea  of  writing  this  story  for 
the  "  Hoy's  Own  Paper,"  he  consulted  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  who  referred  him  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Bovle,  a  gentleman  who  was  on  the 
statt  of  the  late  Rajah  Brooke  in  Sarawak  many 
years  ago.  Hence  the  technical  details,  the  out- 
line of   the  tale,  are  his,  and  for  all  statements 


therein,  historical,  local  or  scientific,  Mr.  Boyle  is 
responsible,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Rassan  erected  the  literary  superstructure  on  Mr. 
ISoyle's  facts.  The  result  is  an  interesting  book 
for  young  people,  or  others  who  wish  merely  for  an 
amusing  tale,  but  the  book  seems  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  one  who  knows  a  little  about  Orchid 
seeking  in  Borneo  and  of  the  vast  and  beautiful 
country  itself. 

After  all,  however,  one  must  not  t  ike  a  story 
book  like  this  too  seriously,  and  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  Borneo  and  its  people,  it  may  teach  a 
good  deal  that  is  worth  knowing.  The  authors 
are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced a  work  in  which  the  adventures  are  not  only 
possible,  but  probable  as  well,  for  most  of  them  are 
even  to-day  by  no  means  exceptional. 

Sarawak,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  is  today  a 
little  independent  state,  ruled  by  a  rephew  of  the 
good  and  gentle  Rajah  alluded  to  in  this  story. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  late  Miss 
North  paid  two  visits  to  the  Court  here,  and  it 
was  from  this  territory,  near  the  mires,  that  Mr. 
Everett  brought  to  her  the  first  specimens  of  the 
wonderful  Nepenthes  Northiana,  some  time  after- 
wards introduced  by  Curtis,  the  collector  for 
Messrs.  Veitch.  Here  also  Sir  Hugh  Low  dis- 
covered at  the  warm  springs  near  I'eninjaa  the 
lovely  Renanthera  Lowi,  and  Cypripedium  Stonei 
platyta;nium  still  lingers  in  the  tree  tops  of  that 
sunny  paradise. 

One  very  pleasant  custom  of  the  native  Borneans 
is  their  love  and  respect  for  their  jungle  or  forest 
flowers,  or  as  Mr.  B  jyle  pleasantly  puts  it  at  p.  388— 

Malay  servants  bave  a  pleasing  haljit — not  learned 
from  their  mas'ers — of  setting  bowls  full  of  fresh 
flowers  about  a  room  every  day.  Not  uufrequeutly 
new  species  have  been  discovered  in  this  manner,  for 
those  people,  so  indolent  as  a  rule,  will  give  themselves 
trouble  to  find  atid  gather  flowers  that  please  the  eye. 
When  Mr.  Bentley  (the  manaser  of  tlie  antimoDy 
mines)  rose  one  mornin?  the  bowl  already  stood  upon 
his  dressing-table  as  usual,  but  instead  of  a  variety  of 
hlonnis  it  was  filled  with  one  species — long  sprays  of  a 
brieht  blue  Orchid.  Mr.  Templar,  managing  director 
»)f  th.>  B'>rneo  Company,  had  a.sked  him  to  send  Lome 
any  striking  plants  which  the  natives  declared  uucorn- 
inon.  Tilts  gentleman's  collection  was  one  nf  the  best 
in  Euri  pe  at  the  time.  No  Oi-chid  so  striking  had  Mr. 
Bentley  ever  seen,  and  the  Malay  "  boy,"  obser\ing 
his  intorest.  volunteered  the  statement  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  comrades  recognised  the  flower.  It 
grew  upon  a  Tapong  tree  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  bungalow.  Mr.  Bentley  must  have  passed  be- 
neath it  a  thousand  times,  but  that  morning  only  had 
its  liuds  unfolded.  Though  sprays  enough  had  been 
gathered  to  deck  the  tables  and  to  adorn  the  head  of 
every  servant  a  great  mass  remained.  The  plant  was 
duly  sent  to  I\Ir.  Templar,  who  returned  a  cheque  for 
.€100.  But  when  his  collection  was  sold  the  "  blue 
Orchid "  of  Borneo  had  vanished,  and  it  has  never 
been  heard  of  since. 

Since  the  period  alluded  to  in  this  story  many 
parts  of  Borneo  have  been  diligently  searched  by 
collectors,  but  Bounce's  "blue  Orchid"  has  not 
been  again  seen.  Low,  Lobb,  St.  John,  Burbidge, 
Veitch,  Curtis,  Boxall,  and  others  have  alike  failed 
to  find  not  only  this  rarity,  but  many  others  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  wild  forests  of  that  luxuriant 
land. 

Those  interested  in  the  flora  of  Borneo  -should 
not  fail  to  consult  Low's  "Sarawak,"  a  work  now 
rare,  but  rich  in  facts  ;  also  St.  John's  "  Life  in  the 
Forests  of  the  Far  East."  and  Burbidge's  "Gardens 
of  the  Sun."  Miss  North's  "  Recollections  of  a 
Happy  Life"  contains  also  many  notes  of  her 
sojournings  in  that  island,  and  her  sketches  of  its 
fruits  and  flowers  can  be  seen  in  the  "  North 
gallery  "  at  Kew,  while  specimens  of  musical  in- 
struments, weapons,  shields,  paddles,  specimens  of 
natural  history,  and  the  gigantic  Nepenthes 
pitchers  from  Kina  Balu  can  be  seen  in  the 
Veitchian  museums  at  Chelsea. 

With  the  exception  of  its  erratic  scientific  infor- 
mation and  its  rather  tame  conclusion,  this  book 
has  our  hearty  commendation,  and  is  just  the  book 
to  be  given  as  a  present  to  boys. 

TUAN  BUNGGA. 


THE  ORCHARDS.* 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  states  that 
his  object  in  bringing  out  the  small  treatise  under 
notice  is  "to  intJroduce  a-,  commercial  industry 
much  needed  at  the  present  time  which  will  give 
from  the  soil  a  profitable  return  for  capital  and 
labour  invested."  Now  if  this  book  had  been 
published  ten  or  more  years  ago,  Mr.  Cranston 
might  with  some  reason  have  written  about  the 
introduction  of  a  new  industry,  but  at  this  com- 
paratively late  date  he  is  distinctly  behind  the 
times.  Not  only  is  he  very  much  behind  with  his 
advice,  but  the  treatise  itself  is  not  up  to  date.  It 
consists  principally  of  generalities,  instructive 
particulars,  and  which  should  comprise  diagrams 
to  aid  the  novice  in  planting,  woodcuts  to  better 
guide  the  tyro  in  grafting,  as  well  as  forms  of 
trees,  and  illustrations  of  insect  pests,  and  the 
difl'erent  forms  they  assume,  being  completely 
absent.  Several  very  good  books  on  the  subject 
of  fruit  growing  for  profit  have  already  been 
published,  some  cheaper,  some  dearer  than  Mr. 
Cranston's,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  the  latter 
gentleman's  aim  to  surpass  these  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible.  Insteadof  reviving  the,  comparatively 
speakirg,  time-honoured  platitudes  about  the  great 
advantages  of  hardy  fruit  culture  as  compared 
with  ordinary  farming,  and  which  has  not  yet  been 
wholly  proven,  the  author  would  have  done  better 
to  have  enlarged  and  given  reliable  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  fruit  after  it  is 
grown.  It  is  all  very  well  to  point  out  that  "  mid- 
season  and  soft  fruits  sell  best,  and  should  be 
sold  off  immediately  they  become  fit,  the  market, 
however,  being  watched  and  prices  ascertained 
before  they  are  offered  for  sale,"  but  the  question 
is,  what  can  be  done  with  the  fruit  when  buyers 
cannot  be  found  ?  In  all  directions  we  hear  com- 
plaints of  the  great  glut  in  the  markets,  much  fruit 
not  even  paying  for  the  cost  of  picking  and  send- 
ing to  the  markets.  What  is  wanted  is  some 
perfected  scheme  of  distribution,  and  it  is  in  that 
direction  that  would-be  benefactors  of  the  occu- 
piers of  small  holdings  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion. This  season  the  trees  floweied  so  strongly 
and  profusely,  that  heavy  crops  of  most  kinds  of 
fruit  were  had  in  .spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather 
experienced  during  the  flowering  period,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  present  state  of  the  trees,  there  will 
be  nearly  or  quite  as  much  bloom  next  year.  If, 
therefore,  those  who  profess  to  have  the  welfare 
of  British  farmers  at  heart  will  grapple  with  the 
difliculty  of  gettirg  rid  of  the  fruit  at  remunerative 
rates  after  it  is  grown,  they  will  have  done  good 
service.  All  cannot  set  up  jam  factories  nor 
adi>pt  the  various  methods  of  drying,  candying 
and  canning  briefly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Cranston ; 
and  even  if  they  could,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they 
would  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  products.  That 
there  are  many  towns  and  villages  in  non-fruit- 
growing districts  badly  supplied  with  perishable 
fruit  there  is  no  disputing,  but  how  to  reach  them 
is  the  difficulty. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Cranston's  treatise 
sound  advice  is  given  as  to  the  improving  of  old 
orchards,  many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  in  a 
wretched  plight  at  the  present  time.  Our  fore- 
fathers failedto  use  good  judgmentin  their  choice 
of  sites,  crowding  of  the  trees  also  being  a  great 
mistake  that  ought  to  have  been  remedied  by  their 
present  owners.  This  is  what  the  author  of  "  The 
Orchard  "  says  on  the  subject,  and  which  will  be 
generally  agreed  with  : — 

In  many  districts  will  be  found  orchards  planted  in 
the  worst  possible  situations,  often  in  low,  damp,  or 
wet  grounds,  shaded  frequently  by  large  trees.  In 
other  instances  may  be  seen  plantations  growing 
underneath  woods,  where  no  sun  can  shine  upon  them 
for  half  the  year.  Again,  we  often  find  orchards 
planted  on  very  exposed  situations,  upon  hard, 
pi.(.r  brashy  ground,  open  to  winds  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  trees  driven  and  growing  in 
every  conceivable  form  and  position.  There  is  very 
little  chance  for  trees  to  Ihriveor  return  any  profit  to 
the  growers  under  such  conditions,  and   before    our 
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orcliards  can  becoiiu'  as  prufitablo  as  tliey  sUmikl  be 
this  state  of  things  must  be  remedied. 

Suitable  sites  and  soils  are  among  the  princi- 
pal factors  in  ultimate  success  with  fruit  trees,  but 
all  are  not  in  a  position  to  either  pick  and  choose 
or  even  vary  their  sites  so  as  to  be  prepared,  as  at 
Toddington,  for  all  emergencies.  The  advice  then 
to  the  eflfect  that  fruit  trees  sliould  be  planted  on 
every  holding  "  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land, '  as  being  more  profitable  than  corn 
growing,  is,  to  say  the  least,  mischievous  and  mis- 
leading. It  is  said  that  everything  can  be  proved 
by  figures,  and  Mr.  Cranston,  in  common  with 
those  who  have  advised  before  him,  places  some 
very  glowing  returns  before  his  readers.  Will 
they  bear  testing  ?  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  they 
will  not.  Why  one  of  the  best  managed  fruit 
farms  in  Gloucestershire  was  only  paying  5  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay  eight  years  after  the  start  was 
made,  and  yet  not  a  particle  of  fruit  was  wasted, 
the  bulk  of  it  being  bottled  or  preserved.     In  this 


his.  That  orchards  in  some  localities  do  piy  well 
must  be  conceded,  but  I  am  afraid  the  old  saying 
that  "  fools  build  houses  which  wise  men  buy  " 
will  be  varied  to  the  effect  that  "  greenhorns  plant 
orchards  only  for  others  to  step  in  and  take  the 
prolits."  If  those  that  plant  cannot  hold  out  till 
the  orchards  are  beginning  to  be  remunerative,  the 
chances  are  those  that  succeed  them  will  have  the 
best  of  the  bargain.  This  points  to  the  necessity 
for  legislation  in  the  direction  of  an  improvement 
in  the  Land  Tenure  Act,  the  outgoing  tenant  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments in  the  shape  of  young  fruit  trees.  The 
security  of  tenure  may  now  be  had  as  tenant  or 
freeholder  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act ;  but 
what  about  the  compensation  for  the  fruit  trees 
when  a  tenant  can  no  longer  "  keep  his  head  above 
water  ? " 

The  selections  of  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  hardy 
orchard  fruit  are  thoroughly  reliable,  being  almost 
identical  with  those   published  by  several  other 


Ricinus  zanzibarensis. 


case  the  orchard  sites  were  varied,  the  soil  suitable, 
few  or  no  mistakes  were  made  in  the  selection 
of  varieties,  and  every  inch  of  ground  was  fully 
utilised  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  acres.  Iso- 
lated case.5,  or  a  few  particular  crops,  do  not  prove 
anything  beyond  the  fact  that  there  a  few  "  good 
hits  "  occasionally.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  holde-s  of  small  farms  cannot  all  adopt 
the  system  of  forming  mixed  plantations,  but  the 
majority  would  have  to  be  content  to  go  to  work 
more  on  the  old  lines.  What  it  would  cost  to  pre- 
pire  and  plant  an  acre  or  more  of  ground  is  stated 
by  the  author,  who  also  gives  an  approximate 
estimated  yield  per  acre,  as  well  as  other  good 
reliable  information,  but  quite  forgets  to  add  how 
long  the  planter  has  to  w;iit,  or  whether  one  year 
or  twelve  years,  before  the  tempting  figures  are 
reached.  I  wi  1  do  Mr.  Cranston  the  justice  of 
aiding  that  his  estimates  are  moderate  compared: 
with  those  of  othfrs  that  have  appea-ei  prjvicusto 


authorities  ;  but  if  the  author  could  not  consis- 
tently furnish  a  novel  selection,  he  might  and 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  spell  the  names  of  those  he 
has  given  correctly.  In  the  Apple  lists  he  adopts 
both  methods  of  spelling  Beefing,  has  Quarrinden 
for  Quarrenden,  leaves  the  final  "  e  "  out  of  Rein- 
ette,  has  Tylor's  for  Tyler's,  Wykin  for  Wyken,  and 
spells  Tear  Durondeau  Durondeaw,  this  not  com- 
prising all  the  mis-spelt  names.  In  another  place, 
when  advising  upon  root  pruning,  we  are  told  to 
"dig  well  underneath  so  as  to  get  at  the  large 
'  to|) '  roots,"  instead  of  tap  roots,  this  being  a 
very  bad  oversight  indeed.  An  author  who  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Cranston  on  the  same  subject,  that  is  to 
say,  the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit  for  profit,  over- 
looked D.imsons  entirely  beyond  one  brief  valueless 
reference,  but  he  made  no  such  blunders  as  arc- 
apparent  in  "  The  Orchard."  Yet  another  instance 
by  way  of  substantiation  of  this  assertion.  On 
page  53  Mr.  Cranston    states    that  "late  Apples 


and  Pears  must  be  left  on  the  trees  until  they  are 
fully  matured  before  being  gathered,  and  those 
intended  for  storing  awdy  must  be  gathered  when 
fully  ripened,  otherwise  they  become  shrivelled  and 
lose  in  weight  and  quality, '  Now  when  we  speak 
of  fully  ripe  fruit,  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be  quite 
fit  to  eat  or  at  its  best,  but  this  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  the  meaning  of  the  word  does  not  find 
favour  with  Mr.  ('ranston,  ripeness,  according  to 
his  ideas,  being  when  the  fruit  parts  readily  from 
the  tree  and  before  the  chemical  changes  requisite 
for  rendering  it  fit  to  eat  have  taken  place.  If 
novices  leave  their  fruit  hanging  on  the  trees  till 
they  think  it  fully  ripened,  they  will  spoil  a  Ijt  of 
it,  and  some  better  advice  ought  to  have  been 
forthcoming  in  "  The  Orchard."  W.  I. 
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RICINUS  ZANZIBARENSIS. 

This,  tlie  seeds  of  which  were  received  from 
East  Africa,  represents  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  class.  The  plants  attain  great  dimen- 
sions, presenting  a  splendid  aspect  with  their 
gigantic  leaves,  which  .surpass  in  size  and  beauty 
all  the  species  and  varieties  hitherto  known. 
The  seeds  are  also  very  distinct,  they  being  of  a 
large  size  and  of  new  and  exquisite  tints.  R. 
zinzib.ireasii  produces  light  grean  leaves  cf  2 
feet  to  2^  feet  across,  with  whitish  ribs,  and 
may  in  its  general  appearance  be  compared  to 
a  luxuriantly  growing  giant  Alalia  Sieboldi. 
The  stem,  branches,  and  fruit  tre  also  of  a 
light  green  colour  :  seeds  beautifully  speckled 
carmine  on  a  delicate  pink  ground  R.  ziiiz'- 
barensis  maculatus  is  equally  handsome  and  of 
the  same  large  diincnsious  as  the  preceding 
variety,  but  difiering  in  the  colouring  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  coppery  bronze  when  in  a 
young  state,  changing  afterwards  to  a  dark 
green  with  reddish  riba  ;  stern  and  branches 
coppery-brown  ;  seed  white,  blotched  brown. 
R.  zanzibarensis  ciuerasceiis  his  very  large 
leaves  I'f  a  brownish-purple,  changing  to  dark 
green  with  lighter  ribs  ;  stem  reddish  brown  ; 
seeds  grey,  speckled  blackish  brown.  R  zanzi- 
barensis niger  has  bronze  foliage  pissing  into 
dark  green  with  reddish  ribs ;  stem  light  brown 
with  a  glaucous  hue  ;  seeds  black. 

We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Haage  and  Schmidt 
for  the  electro  as  well  as  the  description  of  the 
various  forms  of  this  new  Cjstor-oil  Plant. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

As  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  all  flowering 
deciduous  shrubs  will  have  to  be  carefully  headed 
back  where  at  all  events  they  are  encroaching 
upon  surrounding  subjects,  it  may  ba  advisable  to 
give  the  reminder  that  as  nearly  all  of  them  strike 
rtadily  from  cuttings,  a  good  stock  can  by  this 
means  be  easily  secured.  The  type  and  varieties, 
for  ins'ance,  of  Deutzia  scabra,  Weigela  rosea, 
Ribes  sanguineum,  Philadelphus  coronatus,  Althie^ 
frutex,  one  or  two  of  the  Hydrangeas,  and  Forsythia 
suspensa  are  examples  of  beautiful  and  useful 
shrubs.  Cuttings  of  these  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  may  after  the  pruning  be  in=er:e  )  firmly  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  one  half  sandy  loam  and 
the  other  half  fine  leaf  soil.  It  is  best  to  put  them 
in  some  kind  of  rough  frame  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  an  old  light  during  very  bad  weather. 
Tte  substitution  of  the  best  of  tuch  flowering 
-hrub,  for  the  masses  of  common  and  other  Laurels 
that  were  planted  so  largely  in  many  pleasure- 
L;rounds  in  bygone  days  is  always  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  they  may  also  be  recommended 
for  positions  in  the  more  open  wild  garden,  whether 
it  be  in  Ir  rge  beds  on  turf,  or  on  large  open  borders 
facing  d;nscshrubLerie=,  hither' 0  devoted,  per!  ap", 
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almost  entirely  to  annuals.     In  either  case  a  good 
arrangement  in   planting  in   lieu   of  tlie  mixing 
usually  practised  is  to  devote  each  large  bed  or  a 
large  portion  of  border  to  a  separate  family  in  its 
several  varieties.     The  display  hitherto  furnished 
by  the  annuals  may  be  continued,  all  shrubs  being 
planted   sutliciently  wide  apart    to    allow   for  a 
sowing    between    them,   selecting  for  choice   the 
dwarfer  annuals.     The  floral  display  of   the  earlier 
shrubs,  as  the  Ribes  and  Cydonias,  will  naturally 
be  past  before  the  annuals  come,  but  in  this  case 
the  occasional    clumps    of    foliage   rising   above 
the  bright  carpet  of  flower  will  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast    to    the   same.     Suitable  annuals   would 
be   the   new   dwarf  Candytuft,    Cliotonia  elegans 
and   pulchella,    Limnanthes   Dougla.si,   Saponaria 
calabrica,  the    Portulacas,   Silene   pendula   com- 
pacta,    the    miniature    French     Marigolds,    the 
compact!   strain  of    Petunia   and   a    few   others. 
Where  the  planting  of  occasional  ornamental  trees 
in   connection    with    flower   garden  and  pleasure 
ground  is  in  contemplation  1  should  like  to  suggest 
the  advisability  of  a  very  careful  consideration  of 
surroundings  before  the  trees  are  placed  in  position. 
Both  in  the  case  of  coniterae  and  deciduous  trees 
there  are  situations  ruined  by  injudicious  planting, 
blocking   out  nice   bits  of  landscape  with    large 
Bpecimens,  or  partially  filling  some  bold  slope  with 
such  things  as  the  smaller  Cryptomerias  or  Thujas 
where  Silver    or    Douglas  Firs    or   a   few    of  the 
biggest  deciduous  trees  would   be  far  preferable. 
Half-a-dozen  conifers  that  may  be  recommended 
as  being  suitable  specimen  trees  areCedrus  deodara, 
C.  atlantica,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Abies  Morinda, 
A.  brachyphylla  and  A  concolor  violacea.     It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  suitability  of  soil 
on  the  one  hand  and  possibility  of  shelter  on  the 
other  are  important    factors   to  be  considered  in 
the  planting  of  some  of  the  choicer  conifera-;  their 
chance  of  longevity,  or  at  any  rate  their  annual 
rate    of    progress,  is    materially  affected   thereby. 
Striking  examples  of  both   the  above    qualifying 
factors  are  close  at  hand,  in  firstly  the  Deodar  and 
the  Japanese  Cedars.     In  the  case  of  the  Deodars 
we  have  in  one  part  of  the  grounds  trees  barely 
40  feet  high,  but  girthing  7  feet  just  above  ground 
level,  whilst  others  are  not  more  than  three  parts 
the  size  in  girth,  but  have  run  up  straight  as  gun 
barrels  to  a  height  of  70  feet.     Shelter  is  an  im- 
portant factor  towards  the  successful  growth    of 
Cryptomu-ia  japonica.     So  screened  by  surround- 
ings that  it  does  not  come  under  the  influence  of 
driving  gales,  its  leader  runs  up  straight  and  true  ; 
vvhereas   in  exposed    situations   it   gets  bent   and 
often   partially  or  entirely  broken  out,    so  that  a 
shapely    specimen    is     feldom    secured.      Exotic 
deciduous  trees  also  vary  greatly  in  habit  in  dif- 
ferent   soils    and    situations ;    for    instance,    the 
different  forms  of  growth  in  Gingko  biloba,  in  the 
Virginian  Bay,  in  Ihe  Kentucky  Coffee  tree,  and  in 
the  Apple  and  Pear  Service.     It  is  fortunate  in  the 
interests  of  true  flower  gardening  that  some  of  the 
above  trees  or  others  of  a  like  ornamental  character 
are  now  often  called  for  to  fill  occasional  sites  in 
large  gardens  as  opposed  to  the  umbrella-like  Bays 
and  Portugal  Laurels  that  were  so  much  in  favour 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

DAFFODiLa.— Where  Daffodils  in  quantity  are 
naturalised  in  the  flower  garden  and  cut  flowers 
from  the  same  are  required  as  e  vrly  as  possible,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  leave  a  coating  of  autumn  leaves 
on  one  or  two  large  clumps  in  sufBcient  quantity 
to  keep  out  the  frcst.  I  had  ample  testimony  last 
season  of  the  value  of  this  in  the  case  of  some 
covered  Tenby  Daffodils  which  showed  a  con- 
siderable length  of  grass  when  the  leaves  were 
removed  at  the  end  of  the  .Tanuary  frost;  they  came 
straight  away  without  further  check  and  were  very 
quickly  in  flower.  Any  positions  between  lawn 
and  shrubbery  where  the  turf  may  be  in  an  in- 
different state,  owing  perhaps  to  the  heading  back 
of  large  shruhs,  will  serve  admirably  for  the  natu- 
ralisation  of  Daffodils  in  variety,  and  if  the  stock 
of  these  is  somewhat  limited,  I  have  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  make  a  thin  planting  of  the  small- 
leaved  Periwinkle  any  time  from  now  through  the 
winter  when  the  state  of  the  ground  permits,  and 
then  dot  in  the  Daffodils  at  the  end  of  the  following 


.summer.  If,  as  suggested  above,  they  are  in  con- 
siderable request  as  cut  flowers,  the  selection  of 
varieties  at  planting  time  must  be  made  with  the 
idea  of  securing  a  lengthy  season. 

Claremont.  E.  B0EKELL. 


NELUMBIUMS  IN  AMERICA. 

I   AM   very  pleased   to   .see  the  interest   taken 
in  aquatics  in  the  old   country,  but  I   cannot 
but   think  that  some  of  your  contributors    do 
some  guessing,   as  certainly  "  W.  W."  does  in 
The  Garden,  Nov.  11  (p.  43.">).     As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  in  handling  Nelumbiums,  al- 
though many  report  failures,  no  plants  are  more 
readily  transplanted  or  raised  from  seed.  Tubers 
are  preferable,  as  they  will  establish  themselves 
and  bloom  profusely  the  first  season.    Although 
hardy  in    a   sense,  yet    I    find   that,  disturbed 
early  in  the  season  and  exposed  to  changes  of 
temperature,  they  invariably  sutler,  and  failure 
when  planted  is  often  the  result.     Tubers  dug 
on  the  arrival  of  spring  are  a  little  excited,  and 
when    conditions    are    favourable    tor     active 
growth,   there    is    little    risk    attending    such 
planting.     That  such  tubers  will  travel  well  and 
stand  a  journey  of  several  hundreds  of  miles  I 
can  verify,   for  I  have    sent  tubers  from  New 
York  to  the  Northern  States  on  the  Pacific,  a 
distance  of   over   3000  miles.     I  have  sent  to 
Madeira  and  also  to  the  Imperial  Gardens  at 
St.  Petersburg  with  success.     The  establishing 
in  pots,  as  "  W.  W."  states,  will  not  do  at  all. 
Nelumbiums  raised  from  seed  invariably  flower 
the  second  year,  although  I  must  admit  there 
are  exceptions  ;    but  N.   speciosum  and  N.   s. 
roseum  will  flower  from  seed  the  .second  season, 
but  not  grown,  as   "  W.    W.''   suggests.     Seed 
planted  in   March   and    placed  in  a  tank  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  70°  will  germinate  in 
from  seven  co  ten  days,  and  just  as  rapidly  as 
the  seedlings  grow  should  they  be  repotted  or 
placed  in  pans  of  good  rich  loamy  soil,  and  by 
June   1    they   will    be  strong  plants.     As  soon 
as     sub  -  tropical     bedding     can     be     carried 
out,    Nelunibium     plants    should    be    planted 
out    by    the    edge    of    the    pond    in    shallow 
water  and  the   shoots  (main    runners)  headed 
for  deeper   water.     Here  they  can  have  three 
months'    summer     growth,     with     the     result 
(barring    unforeseen  accidents)  that  they  will 
take     care     of     themselves,     with     the     pros- 
jiect    that    they    will    appear    again    the    fol 
lowing   April  or    May.     If    plants    (seedlings) 
instead    of    being    planted    out    in    the    pond 
are  placed  in  tubs  and  stood  in  warm  quarters 
outdoors,  they   will    also   make   rapid    growth 
and   mature    tubers   that   will   bloom   another 
season.   I  do  not  advocate  growing  Nelumbiums 
in  tubs,  as  they,  with   all  other  aquatics,  are 
voracious  feeders,  and   the  probability  is  that 
the  plants  would  .soon  get  starved  out  in  a  tub, 
and  failure  would  be  the  result. 

W.  Teicker. 

Dongan  Hiih,  N.V.,  U.S.A. 


CAMPANULA  MURALIS. 

So  highly  do  I  appreciate  Mr.  Wood's  notes, 
that  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  criticise  in 
any  way  that  on  the  Bavarian  variety  of  Cam- 
panula muralis.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  must 
to  some  extent  have  misunderstood  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks,  and  that  it  is  on  account  of  the 
increased  size,  colour  and  succession  of  flowers 
that  the  slightly  increased  vigour  is  appre- 
ciated. One  of  the  beauties  of  the  alpine 
garden  is  the  dwarf  habit  of  so  many  of  its 
occupants,  and  one  is   reluctant   to   see  these 


discarded  for  more  vigorous  growers.  I  have 
only  had  my  plant  for  a  short  time,  and  it  is 
ju.st  possible  that  it  may  not  be  the  same  as 
that  spoken  of  by  your  correspondent.  I  hopes 
however,  to  test  this,  but  in  any  case  a  flower 
which  commends  itself  to  such  competens 
judges  as  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod  and  Mr.  Wood  doet 
not  deserve  to  suft'er  from  neglect.  The  ques- 
tion of  nomenclature,  which  1  have  raised  by 
a  chance  remark,  is  not  at  all  new  to  me,  and 
all  who  have  experienced  the  difliculty  of  en- 
deavouring to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the 
names  of  the  dwarf  Campanulas  will  appreciate 
the  points  involved.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  has  told 
us  in  his  admirable  article  on  C.  garganica  on 
page  500  that  he  has  reduced  nearly  a  dozen 
names  to  the  two  species  C.  Portenschlagiana 
and  C.  garganica.  No  doubt  this  is  correct  from 
a  botanical  point  of  view,  but  should  we  want 
to  obtain  the  dwarf  Campanula,  which  is 
known  to  several  nurserymen  as  C.  muralis 
and  as  distinct  from  C.  Portenschlagiana,  for 
what  are  we  to  ask  it  it  is  to  be  absorbed 
under  either  garganica  or  Portenschlagiana  I 
From  a  garden  point  of  view  it  is  distinct 
enough,  although  in  view  of  the  authorities 
adduced  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod  and  Mons.  Cor- 
revon,  the  name  may  not  be  strictly  correct. 
My  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
plants  was  first  attracted  by  the  drawing  of  C. 
muralis  in  Maund'a  "  Botanic  Garden,"  vol.  iii  , 
plate  121,  where  a  plant  is  figured  which  is 
distinct  from  C.  Portenschlagiana.  In  the 
descriptive  letterpress  it  is  said  "  It  has  been 
called  Portenschlagiana  by  the  German  botanists 
Romer  and  Schultes,  but  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  s]jecies  as  figured  in  the  "Flora  Gr.Tsca."  I 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  plant 
which  appeared  to  correspond  with  the  engrav- 
ing, but  1  believe  that  I  have  now  in  my  garden 
the  one  thns  figured  by  Maund.  It  is  of  con- 
siderably dwarfer  habit  than  Portenschlagiana, 
has  more  open  flowers,  and  is  at  least  distinct 
enough  to  deserve  a  name  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other.  In  general  appearance  it  appears 
to  have  more  resemblance  to  C.  garganica,  but 
its  habit  of  rooting  is  like  that  of  Portenschlagi- 
a'la.  Another  thing  which  I  have  observed 
is  that  C.  garganica  is  very  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  slugs  in  my  garden  either  in  the  seedling 
stage  or  when  of  full  siz3,  while  C.  Porten- 
schlagiana and  what  I  am  growing  as  C.  muralis 
have  complete  immunity. 

In  view  ot  the  confusion  of  nomenclature, 
might  I  venture  to  su^'gest  to  Mons.  Correvon 
the  desirability  of  dropping  the  name  of 
muralis  as  applied  to  the  larger  form  generally 
known  as  Portenschlagiana.  I  hope  Mr.  Wood 
will  give  us  his  opinion  regarding  a  distinct 
name  for  the  plant,  which  he  also  seems  to 
grow  as  muralis. — S.  Arnott,  Hosedene,  Carsc- 
thorii,  Damfrii's,  N.B. 

I  have  read  wiih  much  Interest  the  remarks 

of  your  numerous  correspondents  upon  the  Bavarian 
Bellflower,  which  after  all  is  not  found  in  Bavaria. 
My  interest  is  still  growing,  and  I  should  feel  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will 
tell  us  what  Campanula  muralis  is.  It  is  figured  in 
Maund's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  vol.  vii..  No.  (503,  and 
also  again  in  Wooster's  "  Alpine  Plants,"  plate  43, 
fig.  1.  Here  we  have  a  charming  little  Bellflower, 
not  at  all  common  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  It  :s  not  Campanula  Portenschlagiana  ot 
Romer  and  Schultes,  a  name  adopted  by  Alphonse 
de  Candolle  in  his  '■  Exhaustive  Monograph  of 
Campanula,'  published  in  1830  Neither  is  the 
plant  in  question  Campanula  garganica,  which  is 
also  figured  in  Maund'.s"  Botanic  Garden,"  vol.  vii,, 
No.  .')S7,  and  also  in  Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Gar- 
den," vol.  ii.,p.  2.'i2.  Campanula  muralis,  as  figured  in 
the  above-mentioned  books,  is  much  more  allied  to 
Campanula  garganica  than  to  Campanula  Porten- 
schlagiana.    It  is  an  evergreen  plant  with  smaller 
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leaves  than  Campanula  s'lrKanica,  but  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  much  larger,  not  so  deeply  cut, 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  borne  on  erect  flower- 
stems.  The  leaves  are  glabrous,  crenatc,  reniform 
on  short  foot-stalks.  Some  years  ago  I  received  a 
Campanula  under  the  name  of  0.  mollis,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  large  form  of  the  true  Cam- 
panula I'ortenschlagiana,  a  plant  which  is  fairly 
common  in  cultivation.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  as  it  is  a  very  free  grower,  and  can  be  divided 
almost  at  any  time. 

There  is  an  excellent  figure  of  Campanula 
Portenschlagiana  in  De  CandoUe's  "  Monograph  of 
the  Campanulas."  He  mentions  two  varieties  of 
this  plant,  one  with  smooth  leaves,  generally  found 
in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  a  second,  Cam- 
panula Portenschlagiana  var.  velutina.  The  ordi- 
nary type  of  this  Campanula  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  bloomers  we  have  ;  even  now  at  this 
dull  season  it  is  quite  gay  with  flowers  in  a  cold 
frame.  While  upon  the  subject  of  Campanulas, 
can  anyone  give  me  some  information  about  a 
little  Campanula  which  has  been  doing  duty  for 
C.  Raineri  (Romer  and  Schultes),  to  which  it  bears, 
however,  very  litile  relation  .'  It  is  a  very  dwarf 
plant,  with  yellowish  green  leaves.  It  is  evidently 
related  to  C.  puUa,  but  differs  from  it  with  respect 
to  its  foliage,  which  is  densely  covered  with  hairs. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  sold  for  Campanula  G.  F 
Wilson,  but  it  is  not  the  variety  which  the  late 
Ande/son- Henry  named  after  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
plant  is  fairly  common  in  collections,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  distinct  name.— W.  H.  Stanspield,  Southport. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
Ver\'  few  gardeners  now-a-days  resort  to  the 
old  practice  of  sowing  seed  in  November,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  raise  the  requisite  number  of 
plants  under  glass  in  February  or  March  and 
to  turn  these  out  into  the  open  ground  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  In  this  manner 
quite  as  early  dishes  can  be  gathered  and  fairly 
heavy  crops  obtained  with  even  less  trouble 
than  has  to  be  taken  with  the  late  autumn-sown 
rows.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  early 
Peas  should  not  in  most  ca.ses  enter  into  our 
calculations  at  the  present  time  or  even  earlier  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  preparations  ought  as  a 
rule  to  be  made  for  this  important  crop  long 
before  mid-winter  arrives.  Some  soils  are  so 
constituted  as  to  admit  of  their  being  dug  and 
sown  at  almost  any  time,  but  where  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  clay  in  the  soil,  or  just  enough 
to  render  it  somewhat  stiff  to  work,  then  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  lay  it  well  up  to 
the  disintegrating  inHuences  of  frosts,  frosty 
winds,  sunshine  and  rain  sufficiently  long  for  it 
to  get  into  a  free  working  condition  by  the  time 
seed  has  to  be  sown  or  plants  put  out.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  lumpy  ground  does  not 
suit  Peas,  or  indeed  any  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, and  if  one  turning  of  the  soil  is  not 
sufficient  to  pulverise  it  to  a  good  depth,  then  it 
may  well  be  re-dug  lung  enough  in  advance  of 
seed-sowing  or  planting  for  the  lumps  brought 
to  the  surface  to  bo  broken  down  by  a  fork,  hoe  or 
rake.  No  mistake  will  be  made  in  digging  in 
some  half-rotten  hurse  stable  or  mixed  farm- 
yard manure,  either  being  far  superior  to  the 
poor  rotten  stuff  in  the  shape  of  old  hotbed 
material  that  too  often  has  to  be  relied  upon  by 
private  gardeners.  If  buried  a  good  .spit  deep 
it  need  not  be  disturbed  should  the  ground  have 
to  be  re-dug.  I  find  the  site  previously  occu- 
pied or  newly  cleared  of  early  Peas  admirably 
adapted  for  autumn  and  winter  Broccoli,  the 
first  preparation  being  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  crops. 


Early  I'eas  are  very  generally  assigned  an 
extra  favourable  po.sition,  or  what  is  thought  to 
be  such,  viz. ,  a  good  length  of  border  in  front 
of  a  south  wall.  If  that  is  the  only  raised  por- 
tion of  the  garden  with  a  sunny  aspect,  then  it 
is  where  the  earliest  Peas,  if  we  except  the  very 
font  of  tlio  walls,  can  be  had  ;  but  wlirn  the 
more  open  (|iiartfrs  are  also  sloping  southwards, 
then  the  upper  portion  will  grow  early  Peas  to 
perfection,  the  south  borders  being  devoted  to 
the  production  of  a  variety  of  otiier  ciiually 
valuable  crops,  including  Strawberries.  Do 
what  we  will  or  give  the  benefit  of  wall  shelter 
and  the  sunniest  of  sunny  aspects,  private  gar- 
deners can  scarcely  beat  market  growers  in  the 
matter  of  earliiiess  of  crops.  Too  much  shelter, 
coupled  with  a  deep  and  rich  root-run, favours  the 
growth  of  haulm  rather  than  early  productive- 
ness, and  that  is  where  the  farmers  have  the 
advantage.  Too  much  shelter  includes  the 
common  practice  of  using  stakes  for  early  Peas. 
Instead  of  these  being  necessary  for  the 
latter,  they  might  well  be  wholly  di.spensed 
with,  a  considerable  saving  in  the  shape  of 
labour  and  stakes,  when  these  have  to  be 
bought,  being  effected  accordingly.  Stakes  do 
not  ttnd  to  increase  production  of  anything 
but  haulm,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  rather 
the  best  crops  are  had  from  the  unstaked 
rows.  There  is  yet  another  strong  point 
in  favour  of  doing  without  stakes.  \\  hen 
stakes  are  used,  1;he  rows  are  mostly  ar- 
ranged from  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart  ;  whereas 
if  none  are  to  be  employed,  a  distance  of  2 
feet  apart  is  sufficient  for  all  varieties  that  do 
not  attain  when  supported  by  stakes  a  height 
beyond  4  feet.  In  the  open  fields  Telephone 
is  frequently  sown  in  drills  drawn  30  inches 
apart,  and  yet  the  rows  never  run  into  each 
other.  After  being  moulded  up  the  plants 
grow  erect  till  they  become  top-heavy,  when 
they  gradually  settle  down  till  they  rest 
ou  the  ground,  after  which  the  points 
once  more  strike  upwards,  the  weight  of  pods 
they  soon  after  produce  not  wholly  dragging 
them  down  again.  A  mulching  of  strawy  litter 
would  save  the  pods  from  being  splashed, 
though  this  is  only  a  matter  of  choice,  it  being 
a  very  simple  proceeding  to  rinse  any  clean  that 
may  appear  to  need  it.  Only  the  most  reckless 
picker  would  greatly  disturb  the  haulm  till  the 
end  of  the  crop  was  nearly  reached,  and  if  my 
experience  is  any  criterion,  the  picking  would 
commence  two  days  earlier  from  unstaked  rows 
than  from  those  of  the  same  age  and  variety 
growing  alongside  and  supported  by  stakes. 
Early  Peas  are  not  often  too  plentiful  ;  it  is 
more  frequently  the  other  way,  in  lact.  If, 
therefore,  avoiding  the  use  of  stakes  admits  of 
nearly  double  the  number  of  rows  being  grown 
than  formerly,  it  follows  that  the  gatherings 
will  be  heavier  and  oftener  than  would  o'.her- 
wise  have  been  the  cuse.  A  few  rows  may  well 
be  planted  out  from  pots  or  boxes,  plants  thus 
forwarded  under  glass  usually  being  a  few  days 
earlier  in  coming  into  bearing  than  those  re- 
sulting from  sowing  seed  direct  into  the  open 
ground.  In  order  to  have  a  close  succession  and 
heavy  crops  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
February  as  the  ground  can  be  got  into  a  good 
working  state. 

Pea  seed  will  be  considerably  dearer  than 
usual,  that  is  if  retail  charges  are  increased  in 
anything  like  the  same  ratio  as  the  wholesale 
prices.  There  is  also  every  likelihood  of  much 
old  .seed  finding  its  way  into  gardens,  and  there 
will  be  all  the  more  necessity  therel ore  for  extra 
pains  being  taken  with  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  its  reception.  It  is  also  a  matter 
for  consideration  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable 
to  give  a  trial  to  some  of  the  cheaper  varieties, 


or  such  as  the  market  growers  find  succeed 
admirably.  1  am  of  opinion  we  shall  never 
have  a  thoroughly  reliable  wrinkled  seedtd 
variety  for  affording  the  first  gatherings. 
American  Wonder,  English  Wonder  (a  great 
improvement  on  the  latter),  William  Hurst  and 
Chelsea  (iem  are  all  good  dwarf,  eariy  varieties, 
but  tlie  seed,  if  sown  early  in  February,  is 
liable  to  perish  in  the  ground,  and  such  is  too 
often  the  case  with  other  wrinkkd  seeded  varie- 
ties when  sown  early.  Those  varieties  with 
nearly  or  quite  smooth  seeds  are  the  best  for 
early  sowing,  and  if  not  left  too  long  before 
gathering,  the  quality  is  not  so  very  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  eariy  wrinkled-seeded 
forms.  William  I.  is  still  one  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  for  early  sowing,  and  I 
can  also  testify  to  the  good  quality  of 
Exonian,  this  being  nearly  a  week  earlier.  Ex- 
perienced market  growers  have  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Harrison's  Eclipse,  preferring 
it  in  fact  to  any  other  early  variety.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  good  seed  of  this  variety 
was  saved  last  summer,  and  being  largely 
bought  up  by  some  of  the  leading  whole.sale 
houses,  private  growers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  supply.  It  is  my  intention  to  sow 
at  least  two  quarts  cf  Eclipse,  and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds as  well  under  garden  culture  as  it  does 
in  the  open  fields,  no  mistake  will  have  been 
made  in  favouring  this  sort  at  the  expense  of 
other  varieties  with  more  glowing  descriptions, 
and  which  will  be  quoted  at  much  higher  prices. 

W.    IliOlLIiEN. 


Spinach  in  exposed  positions.— IIow  much 
better  this  vegetable  stands  severe  weather  if  not 
coddled  in  any  way  and  kept  clean  and  thin.  I 
recently  saw  some  beds  that  had  been  grown 
thickly  and  under  trees  for  shelter  present  a  de- 
plorable condition  after  1.")"  of  frost ;  whereas  that 
sown  in  the  open  freely  exposed  is  uninjured.  Fcr 
early  sowing  in  the  spring  a  sheltered  spot  may  le 
beneficial,  but  I  feel  sure  for  the  winter  supply 
coddling  is  a  mistake.  A  well-drained  quarter  is 
much  better  than  shelter  overhead.  Of  course, 
with  winter  Spinach  more  depends  upon  the  time 
of  sowing  than  upon  the  variety,  as  nearly  eveiy 
kind  is  hardy.  It  is  the  excessive  wet  combined 
with  insect  attacks  at  the  root  that  often  injures 
the  plant.  I  only  grow  the  round-leaved  or  what 
is  termed  summer  Spinach.  It  certainly  is  an  itc- 
proved  form,  namely,  the  Victoria,  but  quite  fs 
hardy  and  more  productive  than  the  winter  varieij, 
which  runs  to  seed  so  quickly  in  the  early  spring . 
I  find  sowing  on  firm  land  of  great  advantage,  tl  e 
growth  being  hardier,  the  foliage  ttiicker,  and  lei  s 
liable  to  injury.  On  our  light  soil  we  roll  and  trerd 
the  ground,  and  after  severe  frost  give  a  dressirg 
of  wood  ashes  between  the  rows  and  a  good  tread- 
ing afterwards.— G.  Wythes. 

WMte  c.  yellow  Turnips.— In  the  south  cf 
England  there  is  a  decided  aver.sion  to  yellow- 
fleshed  Turnips,  and  so  long  as  good  white-flesbed 
ones  can  be  had  in  plenty  it  is  difllcult  to  sell  the 
yellow  ones,  although  they  are  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  the  white-fleshed  ones.  It  is  now 
several  years  since  there  was  such  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  white  Turnips  fit  for  market  as  at 
the  present  time.  Twenty  bunches  for  a  shilling  is 
not  a  very  profitable  affair  for  the  grower.  There 
is  a  glut  of  green  crops  as  well  as  roots,  for  owing 
to  the  intense  drought  there  wr.s  every  appearance 
of  vegetables  being  scarce  and  dear;  but  with  the 
genial  rains  everyone  started  planting  green  stuff 
or  sowing  Turnips,  the  result  being  that  the  great 
heat  in  the  soil,  coupled  with  a  mild  autumr, 
caused  such  a  rapid  growth  that  fields  arid  gardens 
are  full  of  crops  ready  for  market.  On  examina- 
tion I  find  that  the  best  Turnips  are  the  White 
Stone  or  Green-top  Stone.  They  are  of  good  shape, 
very  clean-fleshed  and  tender.  Many  of  the 
red-skinned  sorts  are  hard  and  warty  and  by  no 
means  so  inviting  to  the  eye  as  the  white  ones. 
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There  is  still  a  great  quantity  of  white  ones  to 
dispose  of,  and  if  severe  frost  sets  in,  both  Tur- 
nips and  other  crops  are  rather  too  luxuriant  to 
withstand  it.  I  have  lately  pulled  a  great  many 
of  the  best  white  Turnips  and  laid  them  in 
trenches,  covering  the  roots  right  over  with  soil, 
but  leaving  the  tops  exposed. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Globe  Anichokes  from  seed  — In  severe 
winters  these  have  suffered  badly,  and  in  many 
cases  seed  sowing  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  pro- 
duction of  stock.  It  is  not  advisable  to  obtain 
plants  from  seed  if  it  can  be  helped,  as  the  seed- 
lings are  often  so  poor  that  it  pays  well  to  obtain 
suckers  or  offsets,  even  if  the  expense  is  much 
greater.  The  great  objection  to  plants  from  seed 
is  their  inferior  quality.  In  no  case  have  I  ever 
seen  a  good  stock  obtained  from  seed,  no  matter 
from  what  source  it  was  obtained.  Those  who 
only  have  room  for  a  limited  quantity  and  are  get- 
ting short  of  suckers  would  do  well  to  carefully 
detach  the  small  suckers  of  this  year's  growth  before 
covering  up  the  plants.  These  may  be  potted  up 
and  kept  in  cold  frames,  and  will  make  nice 
plants  for  spring  planting  if  a  small  ball  of  earth  is 
taken  with  the  roots  at  the  time  of  potting.  Little 
water  will  be  required  during  the  winter.  I  have 
also  stored  in  boxes,  but  prefer  potting,  as  there  is 
a  saving  of  time  when  planted  with  a  nice  ball  of 
roots.— S.  H.  B. 

Deep  cultivation.  —  The  past  season  has 
proved  very  conclusively  the  great  value  of  trench- 
ing the  soil,  or  double  digging  it  at  least  2  feet  deep. 
On  soils  of  almost  every  character  its  advantages 
have  been  more  or  less  marked,  but  on  very  light 
soils  the  effect  has  been  most  apparent.  Vege- 
table crops  that  were  put  in  at  the  same  time  on 
deeply-worked  soil  as  on  that  dug  in  the  ordinary 
manner  have  proved  in  the  one  case  a  success,  and 
in  the  other  a  failure.  Unfortunately,  labour  is  so 
l.mited  in  many  garden?,  that  deep  cultivation  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  an  effort  should  be  made  to  trench  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  kitchen  garden,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  done  in,  say,  four  years.  In  ray  own  case 
from  this  time  until  the  end  of  January,  whtn- 
ever  weather  and  time  permit,  a  quarter  of  the 
vegetable  ground  is  dug  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep, 
putting  any  vegetable  refuse  or  manure  in  the 
bottom  and  leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible. 
Early  in  February  every  part  of  the  garden  that  has 
been  dug  is  dressed  with  agi  icultural  salt  at  the  rat  e 
of  5  cwt.  per  acre ;  this  serves  several  very  useful 
purposes  on  our  light  soil,  it  retains  moisture,  ma- 
nures the  ground,  and  destroys  vast  quantities  of 
slugs  and  other  insect  enemies.  Possibly  the  salt 
would  not  be  advisable  on  clayey  soil,  as  it  would 
make  it  still  heavier,  but  for  light  soils  it  is  excel- 
lent. With  the  exception  of  Peas,  all  crops  have 
grown  splendidly  on  the  ground  so  treated,  and 
the  long  drought  has  not  atfected  them  in  the 
least.  CauiiHowers  and  Lettuce  especially  have 
developed  into  great  size  on  the  deeply-worked  and 
salted  soil,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  grub,=, 
&c.,  that  spoil  their  appearance.  Since  adopting 
the  above  method  about  twelve  years  ago  club- 
bing at  the  root  has  not  once  occurred  amongst  the 
Brassica  tribe,  though  very  prevalent  previously. 
— W. 

Rotten  Celery. — I  have  never  been  more  dis- 
appointed with  the  early  Celery  than  I  am  this 
season.  It  attained  to  a  good  height  and  was  ap 
parently  healthy  and  sound  when  earthed  up  for 
the  last  time  at  the  beginning  of  October.  It  had 
no  rain  upon  it  from  that  date  until  I  commenced 
to  lift.  Yet  for  all  this  I  have  scarcely  a  sound 
stick  in  a  row  of  about  one  hundred  plants.  In 
many  instances  the  centres  are  entirely  rotten.  I 
hoped  that  the  evil  would  be  confined  to  the  white 
variety,  but  on  examination  found  the  red  to  be  in 
the  same  condition.  Had  the  summer  been  ex- 
cessively wet  and  humid,  or  had  earthiog-up  been 
performed  when  stems  and  foliage  were  in  a 
saturated  condition,  I  could  have  understood  it ; 
but  after  such  a  tropical  summer,  and  considering 
that  the  plants  only  received  three  or  four  artifi- 
cial waterings  during  the  growirg  period,  and 
that    the    soil    was    placed    round    them    wh^n 


perfectly  dry,  I  cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  cause  of  decay.  I  am  not  the 
only  sufferer  in  this  district,  as  Celery  in  many 
other  gardens  is  similarly  affected.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  it  is  turning  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  whether  Mr.  A. 
Young,  Mr.  Iggulden,  or  any  other  correspondent 
can  solve  what  to  me  is  at  present  a  mystery. — 
John  Crawford,  CoAdington  Hall. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 

Repeated  bad  attacks  of  caterpillars   and  red 
sjiider  have  so  greatly  weakened  innumerable 
Gooseberry  bushes,  that  it  is  advisable  in  very 
many  cases  to  root  them  up  and  replace  with 
new    ones.     This    may    not    quite    meet    the 
views  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  gardens 
or  orchards,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  unless  the 
bushes   recover   surprisingly  during   the    next 
season,  not  a  few  of  them  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  so  far  dead  as  to  render  rooting  out  im- 
perative.    I  do  not,  however,  advise  any  very 
tirastic  measures  in  the  case  of  comparatively 
young  bushes  or  any  that  would  pay  for  being 
taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to  restoring  them  to 
a  healthy,  productive  state.     It  is  the  ugly  old 
space- tilling  bushes  that  have   thoroughly    ex- 
hausted the  ground  in  which  they  have  so  long 
been  established,  and  which  are  now  so  debili- 
tated as  to  be  past  restoration.     Waste  no  fur- 
ther  time  or    space    over   these,  and   expend 
more  labour,  manure,  and  such  like  on  those 
that  will  most  probably  respond  to  the  restora- 
tive  measures    taken.     What   is   wanted    is  a 
stronger  wood  growth, and  not  till  this  takes  place 
will  the  bushes  once  more  produce  good  crops  of 
fruit.     Those  that  broke  very  feebly  last  .spring 
will  most  probably  start  even  worse  next   sea- 
son, that   is  if  the  caterpillars  or  red  spider  or 
both  together   were    again   at   work    on   what 
leaves  formed.     In  all  such  cases  I  would  re- 
commend a  rather  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife, 
as  it  is  very  certain  this  will  not  entail  a  loss  of 
crop,  for  of  fruit  there  will  be  none  worth  men- 
tioning, and  it  will   be  one  step  towards  pro- 
moting a  more  vigorous  growth  of  young  wood. 
All  straggling  growths  ought  in  particular  to  be 
freely  shortened  back  to  better   placed    inner 
woocl,    this   admitting   of   the   spaces   between 
the  rows    being    cropped    with  vegetables    or 
Strawberries  if   need   be.     In   some  instances 
poverty  at  the   roots  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  weakly  growth  that  red  spider  so 
([uickly  destroyed,  and  not  till  the  soil'has  been 
enriched  somewhat  will  the  bushes  ever  again 
become  really  profitable.     Private   growers  too 
often  overlook  the  fact  of  heavily  cropping  fruit 
bushes  being  nearly  as  much  in  need  of   ma- 
nure  as    ordinary    vegetables.     For    the   first 
three    or    four    seasons   well-prepared   garden 
ground    is    sufficiently    rich    to    support     the 
bushes,    but     this     will     not     last    for     ever. 
Market   growers    give    their    bushes   a  liberal 
dressing    of    strong    farmyard    or    stable    ma- 
nure every  second  or    third  year,  and    private 
gardeners  will  do  well  to  be  nearly  as  liberal 
with  their  manure.     It  is  during  the  winter  that 
this  should  be  applied,  and  always  in  the  form 
of  a  mulch,  it  being  a  great  mistake  to   either 
fork    or    dig     among    fruit    bushes    generally. 
Gooseberries  are  essentially  surface  rooting,  and 
nothing   should   be  done  to  either  damage   or 
drive  the  roots  downwards.     Bushes  that  are  in 
the  habit  of  forming  more  young  shoots  than  are 
c?esirable  do  not  stand  in  need  of  much  manurn, 


but  a  light  mulching  would  not  be  wasted  on 
these  even,  and  in  any  case  it  is  unwise  to  wait 
till  they  show  signs  of  debility  before  attending 
to  their  wants. 

We  are  apt  to  associate  red  spider  with  hot, 
dry  summers,  and  it  is  naturally  most  trouble- 
some at  such  times.     As  it  happens,  however, 
red  spider  will  thrive  in  quite  a  showery  season, 
apparently  defying  the  rainfall  no  matter  how 
heavy    it    may    be.     Caterpillars,    again,    are 
equally  tenacious  of  life,  while  the  cocoons  re- 
sulting  are  absolutely  frost-proof.     What  the 
former  cannot  make  much  headway  against  is  a 
.solid   soil.     They   can   neither    enter    nor   the 
flies   leave   it   freely,   and   that   is   why    some 
places  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  from  this 
very  destructive  pest.     In  addition  to  keeping 
the  digging  fork  or  spade  out  of  the  soil  about 
the  bushes,  it  is  also  an  old  and  good  plan  to 
make  it  still  closer  and  firmer  by   trampling. 
This  coupled  with  a  mulching  of  manure  may, 
and   most   probably   would,  have  the   effect   of 
minimising  the  caterpillar  a' tack  next  season, 
very  few  egg-laying  flies  escaping.     One  of  the 
oldest  and  still  one  of  the  best  remedies   for 
caterpillars  that  can  be  tried   is  spent  tanner's 
bark.     Wherever  this  is  freely  used  among  the 
bushes,  caterpillars   are   conspicuous  by    their 
absence  ;  not,  however,  I  think,  because  of  any 
destructive  agency  washed  down  from  the  bark, 
but  simply  owing  to  its  eft'ectually  enclosing  the 
flies,  supposing  the  latter  duly  hatch  when  the 
cocoons  are  thus  buried.     The  bark  as  it  decays 
aflbrds  a  certain  amount  of  food   for  the  roots 
and  efl'ectually   checks   rapid   evaporation  and 
cracking  of  the  soil.     A  good  surfacing  of  soot 
and  lime  over  and  among  the  bu-shes  acts  bene- 
ficially enough,  but  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
termed  a  remedy    for    caterpillar.s.     There    is 
more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  laborious  plan 
of  removing  all  the  surface  soil  well  down  to  the 
roots,  and  to  a  distance  of  about  2  feet  from  the 
stems,  or  say  as  far  as  the  branches  reach,  and 
this  being  either  burnt  or  buried  deeply,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cocoons  will  be  got  rid  of. 
Then  if  the  old  soil  be  replaced  by  a  good  rich 
compost,   following   upon  a  dusting  of  newly- 
slaked  lime,  this  will  further  benefit  the  bushes. 
The  troubles  of  Gooseberry  growers  are  not 
all  caused  by  red  spider  and  caterpillars,  bud- 
eating  biids  being  even  more  troublesome  in 
some  cadres.     Planting  under  or  covering  over 
quarters  already  well  furnished  with  bushes  with 
permanent  wire-netting-covered  structures  is  a 
good    remedy,    this   also   serving    to   ward   oflf 
blackbirds  and  such  like  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Unfortunately,  we,   under  such  circumstances, 
shut  out  our  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  there 
being  some  few  birds  that  will  even  eat  Goose- 
berry caterpillars.     Nothing  larger  than   pinch 
mesh  galvanised  wire  netting  should  be  used, 
or   small    birds    will    undoubtedly  force  their 
way  through,  and  the  fronts  of  the  structures 
ought   also   to   be   so   formed    as    to  admit  of 
lengths,  or,  say,  large  netting-covered  shutters, 
being   taken   down   when  it  is   desirable   that 
birds  shall  find  their  way  in.     I  must  further 
add  that  the  framework  of  any  such  structure 
must  be  strong,  or  otherwise  a  great  weight  of 
snow  may  break  down  the  lot.     Bullfinches  are 
not  easily  deterred  from  their  feast  on  (Joose- 
berry  buds  but  both  these  and  house  sparrows 
may  be  considerably  checked  by  a  free  use  of 
cheap  black  thread  over  and  about  the  bushes. 
This    can    be    very    rapidly    attached    to   the 
branches  by  means  of  Royle's  garden  webber, 
the  aim  being  so  to  distribute  it  as  to  greatly 
impede   the   movements   of    the   birds.      Well 
coating   the   branches  with  a  mixture  of  soot 
also  acts  as  a  deterrent  of   bird  attacks.     Use 
equal  quantities  of  newly  slaked  lime  and  soot, 
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this  being  mixed  with  water  ami  made  sufti- 
cient)ythiu  to  admit  of  its  being  distributed  with 
a  syringe.  If  stale  lime  is  used  it  will  not  long 
stick  to  the  wood  and  buds,  and  in  any  case  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  before  the 
winter  is  very  far  advanced.  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  their  bushes  up 
together  iu  the  form  of  a  pyramid  are  advised 
to  still  adhere  to  this  very  old  and  very  ollec- 
tive  preventive  of  bird  attacks.  It  is  a  rather 
rough  job,  and  the  two  pair  of  hands  that  have 
to  do  it  should  be  protected  with  strong 
leather  gloves,  and  the  branches  ought  to 
be  well  bound  up  together,  tar-twine  being 
usi'd  for  keeping  them  in  position.  If 
properly  done  no  bird  can  well  find  its  way 
into  the  centre,  and  only  a  very  few  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  underside  buds  are  ever  taken. 
So  troublesome  are  birds  in  places,  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  let  down  these  bushes  till  the  buds 
are  quite  green,  anticipating  this  period  of 
growth  sometimes  leading  to  the  ground  under 
the  bu.shes  being  strewed  with  the  remains  of 
the  birds'  e.xpensive  feast  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  bushes  are  opened  out. 

Early  pruning  is  also  a  mistake  where  birds 
are  known  to  be  troublesome,  removing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  young  wood  rendering 
the  clearance  of  buds  on  the  rest  of  the  bush 
easy  and  certain.  In  all  such  cases  pruning 
should  be  delayed  either  till  the  most  critical 
period,  this  being  when  the  buds  are  just  mov- 
ing, is  past,  or  even  a  little  later.  Market 
growers  do  not  prune  nearly  so  hard  as  most 
private  gardeners,  and  they  usually  obtain 
heavier  crops  accordingly.  The  most  they  do 
is  to  remove  much  or  all  of  the  undergrowth 
or  that  which  is  so  near  to  the  ground  that  the 
fruit  cannot  be  kept  clean,  a  little  foreshorten- 
ing sometimes  delayed  till  the  fruit  is  large 
enough  to  pick  and  market,  and  scarcely  any 
thiuiing  out  being  practised.  It  is  the  hard 
pruning  that  causes  the  formation  of  very 
much  more  young  wood  than  is  desirable,  and 
the  market  grower's  bushes  though  large,  are 
never  .such  impenetratable  thickets  of  growth 
as  might  perhaps  be  imagined.  W.  I 


Apple  Adam&'  Pearmain.  — This  Apple,  fre- 
quently met  with  in  old  orchards  in  the  west  of 
England,  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  best  late  dessert 
Apples  in  cultivation.  It  is  of  fine  quality  and 
handsome  appearance.  Like  the  majority  of 
late  dassert  Apples,  a  warm  soil  is  needed  to  bring 
out  its  highest  qualities.  This  season  on  our 
heavy  and  cold  soil  it  is  excellent,  the  hot  weather 
having  suited  it  admirably.  It  does  well  either  as 
a  bush  or  orchard  standard,  but  the  leading 
shoots  must  be  shortened  sulHciently  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  tree's  growth,  or  the  growth  will  be 
rambling. — Y.  A.  H. 

Apple  American  Mother. — There  are  few 
more  handsome  Apples  than  this.  It  is  also  of 
tine  quality,  baing  tender,  and  for  an  Apple  having 
quite  a  melting  Uesh  with  a  very  pleasant  aroma. 
The  only  fault  I  find  is  that  it  is  not  such  a 
free  bearer  as  one  would  like.  It  does  well 
either  as  a  pyramid  or  a  bush.  It  is  also  well 
suited  for  growing  as  an  espalier  or  even  as  a  cor- 
don.—Y.  A.  H. 

Damsons— I  quite  agree  with  "W."  as  to 
Damsons  being  a  most  remunerative  crop.  Whether 
they  are  adapted  for  planting  on  any  class  of  soil 
or  in  any  district  is,  I  think,  an  open  question.  At 
least  nowhere  have  I  seen  the  Damson  thrive  so 
well  as  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  Kent.  In 
the  former  district  the  trees  grow  to  large  dimen- 
sions, and  when  I  say  that  I  have  known  trees  pro- 
duce 150  lbs.  weight  of  fruit  the  value  of  such  trees 
may  be  imagined.  As  regards  there  being  a  ready 
sale,  no  other  fruit  crop  can  be  disposed  of  so 
readily,  the  reason  probably  being  that  the 
.  Damson  is   not  very  plentiful    in   many  parts  of 


England.  As  stated  by  "  W.,"  the  encouraging  of 
a  strong  growth  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
there  being  no  fear  of  the  trees  failing  to  bear 
freely  where  a  strong  early  growth  is  made.  The 
Damson  is  also  very  partial  to  moisture  at  the 
roots,  for  although  it  will  thrive  just  as  well  in  a 
hedgerow,  that  is  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  as  in  the 
more  <  pen  ground,  yet  I  suspect  on  account  of  this 
accommodating  nature  some  people  have  planted 
it  on  dry  banks  ;  consequently  they  have  failed. 
Large  quantities  of  Damsons  are  bought  up  here- 
abouts for  dyeing.  What  a  useful  fruit  it  is,  too, 
for  laying  by  for  winter  use,  as  it  may  be  stored  in 
jars  until  the  following  summer.  Damsons  can  be 
preserved  very  simply.  The  jars  are  filled  in 
with  alternate  layers  of  sugar  and  fruit,  and  then 
covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  oven  to  bake.  Place  them  in  over-night, 
and  the  following  morning  pour  some  hot  mutton 
fat  over  the  top,  so  as  to  exclude  air,  and  then  tie 
down.  Either  for  making  into  tarts  or,  as  1  pre- 
fer, mixed  with  Apples  they  make  capital  pud- 
dings or  pies. — Y.  A.  H. 

Apple  Byford  Wonder. — I  was  pleased  to 
read  "  W.  U.  C.'s  '  note  on  the  above  Apple,  as 
from  close  observation  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  it  appeared  to  be  a  first-rate  variety. 
The  note  at  p.  ."302  was  opportune,  confirming  the 
award  recently  given  it.  The  variety  in  question 
would  readily  have  received  a  higher  award  could 
its  cropping  qualities  have  been  known.  The  note 
referred  to  speaks  highly  of  it  as  an  excellent 
cropper,  its  cookmg  qualities  being  unequalled. 
Being  a  late  Apple  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour. 
Had  "  W.  G.  C.'s"  opinion  been  given  a  little 
earlier,  his  remarks  would  have  been  appreciated. 
In  the  awards  to  new  or  little-known  varieties  of 
fruit  there  is  often  a  diflioulty  as  to  the  habit, 
bearing,  and  other  points.  These  should  lie  always 
given  by  the  senders.  I  feel  sure  this  Apple  will 
be  a  good  addition  to  our  somewhat  limited  list  of 
really  good  late  kinds,  having  size,  quality,  and 
productiveness  in  its  favour.  The  fruits  staged 
were  grown  on  standard  trees,  an  important  point 
for  large  growers. — S.  H.  B. 
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Decembeh  12. 

This,  the  last  meeting  of  the  present  year,  was  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest  in  any  department, 
although  the  amount  of  table  space  occupied  was 
not  so  much  as  on  some  former  occasions.  Now 
and  tbea  complaints  have  been  made  regarding 
the  light  of  the  Drill  Hall,  and  that  not  without 
cause,  this  last  meeting  being  another  case  in  point. 
With  the  best  appliances  for  lighting,  with  the 
electric  light  near  at  hand,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  authorities  who  have  the  management  of 
the  hall  do  not  take  the  advantage  of  it,  which 
one  would  think  they  could  easily  do.  In  doing 
this  they  would  in  a  measure  cement  the  attach- 
ment towards  the  hall  which  has  been  formed  by 
many  exhibitors,  and  leave  no  real  cause  for  an 
exodus  again  to  South  Kensington. 

Orchids  were  represented  by  a  great  variety  of 
good  things,  Cypripsdiums  again  standing  out  in 
a  prominent  manner ;  also  some  good  Cattleyas 
as  well  as  Odontoglossums. 

The  floral  committee  had  nothing  before  it  of 
such  excellence  as  the  superbly  grown  plants  of 
Nepenthes  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons;  these 
were  splendid  features.  From  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  came  a  few  rarities  of  unusual  beauty, 
plants  rarely  seen  in  private  establishments. 
A  grand  display  of  Chrysanthemums  remarkably 
good  for  so  late  in  the  season  was  made  by  Mr. 
R.  Owen ;  these  were  a  most  attractive  feature.  In 
the  way  of  fruit  there  was  a  very  fine  collection 
from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted,  the 
noteworthy  feature  in  which  were  the  perfect 
finish,  fine  size  and  choice  selection  of  varieties 


Some  excellent  selections  of  vegetables  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  as  well  as  from  the 
Chiswick  Gardens. 

Orchid  Oommittea. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  — 
L.Ki.io-t'ATTi.EYA  Nysa,  a  hybrid  variety  of 
great  beauty,  the  parentage  of  which  was  not 
given.  The  blos.soms  have  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  soft  blush  colour  suffused  with  jjale  mauve,  the 
lip  being  large  and  finely  formed,  of  a  dark  pur- 
plish crimsoD,  wi'h  the  throit  of  a  golden  shade 
(cut  examples).  From  Baron  Schrteder,  The  Dell, 
Egham. 

L.Ei.iA  FiNCKENiANA. — A  Very  robust  growing 
variety,  presumably  a  hybrid,  nearly  allied  to  L. 
anceps,  which  it  in  a  measure  resembles.  The  one 
spike  bore  six  flowers,  in  which  the  sepals  and 
petals  were  of  a  creamy  white  with  a  deep  mauve 
blotch  on  the  lip  edged  with  white,  the  flowers 
being  of  medium  size.  From  Mr.  Finoken,  Hoyland 
Hall,  Burnley. 

Cyprii'BDIOM  FA8CINATUM  (C.  Spicerianum 
m:ignificum  X  C.  hirsutissimum),  in  which  the 
outline  of  the  flower,  save  the  dorsal  sepal,  is 
characteristic  of  the  last-named  parent  in  colour 
and  spotting,  but  larger ;  the  dorsal  sepal  shows 
its  relation  to  its  other  parent  with  a  shading  of 
vinous  purple  ;  a  fine  hybrid.  From  M.  Jules  Hye 
Lysen,  Ghent. 
Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to — 
ZvGOPETALU.M  KOSTR.\TU.M  (a  species  first  in- 
troduced from  Demerara  in  1x27),  the  growth  of 
which  is  dwarf  and  compact,  the  labellum  being 
white  with  dark  veins,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
pale  bronzy  green  ;  a  distinct  species.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

CVI'RIPEDIUM    VENUST0M  MbASURBSIANUM. — A 

very  pretty  form  of  the  species,  the  colours  being  a 
pale  green  and  golden  yellow,  totally  devoid  of  the 
darker  colouring  of  the  species,  quite  a  distinct 
variety  both  in  flower  and  growth,  the  pinkish 
suffusion  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf  being  absent. 
From  Mr.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber- 
well. 

CvruirEDiLiM  CEmone  (C.  superbiens  x  C. 
Hookerianum). — A  fine  hybrid,  with  the  distinc- 
tive markings  of  both  its  parents  and  the  size  of 
the  former  with  the  colour  in  a  measure  of  the 
Utter  parent,  a  bold  flower,  the  petals  densely 
spotted,  the  growth  being  robust  and  sturdy. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Lycaste  I.mschooti.\na  {Lycaste  Skinneri  x 
Maxillaria  nigrescens),  the  flowers  of  which  are  of 
a  pule  greenish  yellow,  densely  marked  with 
minute-like  coloured  spots,  the  central  portion 
being  of  a  rich  golden  shade,  the  growth  vigorous. 
From  Mons.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Thompsoni.*. — A 
splendid  variety,  with  large  robust  arching  spike, 
bearing  fifteen  flowers  of  extra  size,  the  sep.ils  and 
petals  being  of  great  breadth,  pure  white,  with  a 
faint  blush  shading  and  a  few  distinct  chocolate 
spots,  a  fine  form.     From  M.  Linden. 

Cypripedium  warnha.mense  (C.  Curtisi  x  C. 
lajvigatum). — A  very  distinct  hybrid,  the  dorsal 
sepal  taking  after  C.  Curtisi,  the  petals  darker, 
freely  spotted,  and  drooping,  the  labellum  large 
and  extra  deep,  thus  denoting  C.  l.-evigatum.  It  is  a 
bold  looking  variety,  the  spike  twin-floweied,  anl 
the  growth  vigorous.  From  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham 
Court. 

Cypripedium  Salheri  aureum  (C.  insigne  x 
C.  villosum).— The  petals  of  this  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  latter  parent  in  every 
way,  whilst  the  labellum  is  similar.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  quite  after  its  other  parent,  save  in  the 
absence  of  white,the  ground  colour  a  pale  yellowish 
green  with  dark  spots.  From  Mr.  Ebner,  Wood- 
lands, Beckenham. 

Botanical  certificates  were  voted  to — 

Plkurotiiallis  scapha.— a  very  singular  look- 
ing Orchid,  more  remarkable  than  beautiful. 
From  Mr.  Measures. 

Lycaste  Luoiana,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
shaded  with  lake,  a  distinct  variety.  From  M. 
Linden. 
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Dexdrobium  glomeratum. — A  new  species 
from  Eastern  Malaysia,  with  small  deep  mauve 
flowers  and  a  dark  orange  lip.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  an  excellent 
proup,  comprising  several  good  Cypripediums,  as 
C.  lo  grande,  with  distinct  dark  spotting  on  petals  ; 
C.  Pitcheri  (Williams'  var.),  a  splendid  dark  hy- 
brid ;  C.  Sallieri,  a  good  form  of  C.  insigne ;  C. 
Harrisianum,  a  fine  specimen  plant,  freely  flowered ; 
C.  enfieldense,  a  distinct  hybrid,  with  broad  petals  ; 
C.  marmorophyllum,  with  remarkably  fine  foliage, 
putting  C.  Lawrenceanum  in  the  shade  ;  C.  robusti- 
cum,  a  hybrid  with  dark  flowers  of  a  rich  shade, 
after  C.  Schrce  Jerianum ;  also  C.  Osbornei,  a 
daik  hybrid.  La;lia  anccps,  Calanthe  Mylesiana 
and  Oncidium  obryzatnm  were  also  shown  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  M.  Linden,  Brussels,  sent  On- 
cidium Phalajnopsis,  a  pretty  specimen  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  aniplissimum,  a  beautiful  arching 
spike  bearing  fourteen  flowers  of  very  pure  colour- 
ing ;  Catasetum  virens,  a  singular  variety  with 
pale  greenish  white  flowers ;  Laelio  -  Cattleya 
StchegolefEana  (Lailia  grandis  x  L.  labiata),  the 
flowers  of  which  were  pale  blush,  with  deep  crim- 
son markings  on  the  lip ;  Cattleya  labiata,  cut 
blooms ;  Cypripedium  Robinianum  (C.  Paiishi  x 
C.  Lowi),  vsith  the  character  of  the  latter  parent 
in  a  great  measure,  and  Odontoglossum  guttatum 
sulphurenm,  a  fine  form,  with  pale  straw-coloured 
flowers  marked  with  light  brown  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal).  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a 
diversified  group,  containing  several  form^, 
greatly  varied  in  colour,  of  the  montanum 
varieties  of  C.  insigne,  both  the  light  and  dark 
colours  being  well  represented.  C.  Lynchiannm 
superbum  bearing  traces  of  C.  Spioerianum ;  C. 
Ridolfianum  (C.  Wallaertianum  x  C.  insigne). 
distinct,  with  curious  dorsal  sepal  incurved  and 
large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  flower;  C. 
nitens  and  C.  Masonianum,  both  good  forms,  were 
staged.  Of  other  things  there  were  several  fine 
varieties  of  Lajlia  anceps,  as  L.  anceps  Sanderiana, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct ;  L.  a.  Percival- 
iana,  another  beautiful  light  form  ;  L.  a.  alba,  pure 
white,  medium  size  ;  L.  a.  Oweniana,  with  bright 
rosy  flowers  and  deep  purplish  crimson  lip  ;  and 
L.  Gouldiana,  nearly  allied  toL.  anceps,  with  rosy- 
mauve  flowers  ;  Brassia  Leeana,  with  yellowish  or 
old  gold  coloured  flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons  sent  a  choice  lot  of  plants, 
comprising  several  hybrids  as  well  as  species.  Of 
the  latter  there  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Ccclogyne 
barbata  with  twelve  good  spikes  well  developed  ; 
Catasetum  Gnomus,  a  curious  dark  -  coloured 
species ;  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  a  large  panful, 
freely  flowered  ;  Lselia  anceps  Sanderiana,  a  fine 
mass,  with  three  strong  spikes  and  fifteen  flowers 
and  buds,  the  expanded  blooms  being  large,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip  large  and  finely 
marked  with  violet-purple  ;  Oncidium  pulvinatum, 
a  pretty  species,  and  0.  cheirophorum,  a  dwarf 
plant,  with  short  spikes  of  small  pale  yellow 
flowers.  There  were  several  of  the  best  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  as  C.  nitens,  with  fine  flowers ; 
C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  the  best  form ;  C. 
Leeanum  ;  C.  T  B.  Haywood ;  C.  Creon,  extra  tine  ; 
C.  Pylseus,  after  C.  Sedeni,  and  Cattleya  Pheidona, 
a  beautiful  pale,  almost  white  hybrid,  with  a 
faint  marking  of  purple  on  the  lip.  A  cut  three- 
branched  spike  with  live  fine  flowers  of  Cypripe- 
dium Sedeni  candidulum  was  also  included 
(silver  Banksian).  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  sent  a 
small  group  in  which  were  several  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  the  white 
variety,  also  a  good  example  of  A'anda  Sanderiana 
with  one  spike ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  with  one 
flower ;  Cypripedium  Haynaldianum,  a  very  dis- 
tinct species,  and  C.  Smithi  (C.  Lawrenceanum  x 
C.  ciliolare),  which  is  much  after  the  former 
parent ;  as  well  as  C.  Mrs.  Canharo,  a  large 
flowered  hybrid  (silver  Banksian).  Mr.  Wythes, 
Syon  House,  sent  a  quantity  of  fine  spikes  of 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  very  richly  coloured  and  well 
developed.  These  were  very  tastefully  set  up 
with  long  fronds  of  Adiantum  concinnum  latum 
in  an  effective  manner ;  C.  vestita  in  variety  was 
also    included  with   the    C.   A^eitchi,   making   in 


all  a  first-rate  exhibit  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Of  other  small  exhibits  there  were  a  few  fine 
forms  of  Cypripediums,  as  C.  Leeanum  superbum, 
C.  insigne  Sanderse,  and  others  from  Baron  Schrce- 
der's  collection.  Mr.  Vanner,  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  sent  Cypripedium  lo-Spicerianum  (its 
parentage  denoted  by  its  name),  a  very  pretty 
hybril,  and  C.  pulchellum  (C.  grande  x  C.  candi- 
dulum), which  comes  near  to  the  Veitchian  C. 
leucorrhodum,  but  the  pouch  is  rather  darker. 
Mr.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  showed 
Cypripedium  Wiganianum,  a  twin-flowered  hybrid 
with  large  flowers,  presumably  a  descendant  of  C. 
Harrisianum  x  C.  Boxalliae.  From  Mr.  Hainsworth, 
Blackheath,  came  a  small  plant  of  Cirrhopetalum 
ornatissimnm,  more  curious  than  pretty.  Mr. 
Lucas  had  a  fine  variety  of  Compareltia  macro- 
plectron,  a  beautiful  Orchid  with  Barkeria-like 
flowers  of  a  pale  rosy-purple,  also  Dendrobium 
infundibulum,  a  species  of  which  D.  Jamesianum 
is  the  best  type  ;  Phaius  marmoratus  (green-leaved 
form)  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  was  also  included. 
Mr.  Ashworth,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  showed  La^lia 
anceps  Amesiana,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  this  fine 
winter  Orchid,  also  Cypripedium  Leeanum  super- 
bum  and  L.-clia  elegans  Wolstenholmia;,  a  choice 
species.  An  Orchid  of  great  interest  and  one  now 
seldom  seen  was  Laalia  exoniensis  (L.  crispa  x 
L.  purpurata),  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  flrst 
hybrid  raised  in  this  genns  by  Messrs.  Veitch  (the 
flowers  were  richly  coloured).  It  came  from  Mr. 
Wells,  Broomfield,  Sale.  Mr.  Staffer,  Stand  Hall, 
Macchester,  had  a  small  exhibit  of  Cypripedium 
Lucenianum  supeiburo,  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  C.  Boxalliai;  from  the  same  source  came 
C.  Leeanum,  Stand  Hall  variety.  Mr.  Measures 
also  showed  Cypripedium  Celeus  (C.  insigne  x  C. 
villosnm),  which  has  a  distinctly  spotted  dorsal 
sepal.  A  grand  spike  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanum 
came  from  Baron  Schrceder's  collection,  and  re- 
ceived a  cultural  commendation ;  it  had  a  number  of 
remarkably  large  flowers  which  are  very  distinct 
in  their  markings. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  — 

Nepenthes  Amesi.\na  (N.  Ralliesiana  x  N. 
Hookeriana). — A  remarkably  fine  hybrid  with  the 
well  defined  characteristics  of  both  of  its  parents, 
being  quite  as  robust  in  growth  as  N.  RafHesiana, 
with  the  form  of  the  pitchers  as  in  N.  Hookeriana, 
but  larger  in  a  marked  degree,  and  darker  in  col- 
ouring also,  the  plant  beating  eleven  pitchers — 
a  splendid  acquisition.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

CoSTUS  IGNEUS  — A  very  distinct  plant  from  a 
genus  seldom  exhibited.  The  species  in  question 
has  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers,  the  growth  about 
1  foot  in  height.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  stove 
herbaceous  perennial  with  fleshy  leaves  introduced 
from  Bahia  in  1822.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Platycebium  stemmakia  (syn.,  sethiopicum), 
from  the  Guinea  Coast  and  Angola  (1822),  a  truly 
grand  species,  which  has  been  heard  of  and  seen 
occasionally,  but  not  in  such  fine  condition  as  in 
this  case  ;  this  plant  is,  under  good  cultivation,  a 
robust  grower,  with  fronds  of  unusual  substance, 
the  under-surface  having  a  downy  coating.  From 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Ed- 
monton. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to^ 

CuRYSANTHEMnM  Mr3.  Marion  Bourne  (Jap- 
anese incurved), — An  extra  large  flower  and  very 
full,  form  of  Mme.  Clemence  Audiguier,  but  darker, 
a  grand  exhibition  variety.  From  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

Chry.santhemum  Good  Gracious. — Another 
unusually  large  Japanese  variety  with  narrow  in- 
curved petals,  pale  blush-pink,  very  full,  stated  to 
be  an  introduction  from  Japan.     From  Mr.  Owen. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

MA8S0NIA  AMYODALINA  (Baker). — A  new  spe- 
cies of  remarkably  dwarf  and  compact  growth, 
the  flowers  being  white  and  individually  insignifi- 
cant, but  with  a  most  fragrant  perfume  as  of 
Almonds. 


Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  superb  selec- 
tion of  the  very  finest  of  the  Nepenthes,  all  denot- 
ing high  cultural  skill.  These  were  N.  Wrigley- 
ana,  a  splendid  dark-pitchered  variety,  each  pitcher 
being  of  extra  length  and  of  a  deep  reddish  shade ; 
N.  Morganiffi  in  fine  form,  with  its  pitchers  of  a 
brick-red  colour,  being  almost  entirely  of  this 
shade,  very  distinct ;  N.  Burkei  excellens,  a  species 
from  the  Philippines,  more  richly  coloured  than 
the  type,  the  pitchers  extremely  handsome ;  N. 
Northiana,  a  noble  growing  species,  paler  in  colour 
than  many,  but  remarkably  distinct,  a  fine  form  ; 
N.  Chelsoni,  after,  but  decidedly  lighter  than  N. 
Amesiana,  certificated  at  the  same  time ;  this  plant 
had  twenty-four  pitchers  upon  it ;  N.  Curtisi 
superba,  another  splendid  variety,  the  pitchers  of 
a  blood-red  colour,  mottled  with  greenish  yellow  ; 
N.  mixta,  previously  certificated  early  in  the 
autumn ;  and  N.  Dicksoniana,  a  very  superior 
hybrid,  with  its  pitchers  quite  distinct  and  of 
extra  large  size.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  also 
had  a  promising  new  Veronica  named  Purple 
Queen,  the  growth  of  which  is  extremely  dwarf 
and  compact,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  purple  (silver 
Flora  medal). 

Mr.  R.  Owen  sent  a  grand  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themums for  so  late  in  the  season.  Besides  those 
certificated  there  were  several  unnamed  seedlings 
as  well  as  new  named  varieties  of  much  promise  ; 
Henry  Perkins,  a  dark  bronze  incurved  Japanese  ; 
Mrs.  Smith  Ryland,  a  golden  incurved,  after  Lord 
Brooke,  but  lighter;  Le  Prince  du  Bois,  recently 
certificated ;  Charles  Blick,  a  dark  rich  yellow, 
after  Sunflower ;  Golden  Wedding,  a  well-known 
new  Japanese,  of  great  promise  ;  Abb^  Mendenhall, 
pale  primrose  ;  Golden  Gate,  a  splendid  yellow ; 
White  Etoile  de  Lyon  ;  Secretary  Farson,  a  bronze 
incurved  ;  Mrs.  A.  Rogers,  a  deep  yellow,  very  full ; 
John  Noble,  extra  large,  with  wider  petals  than  in 
Edward  Molyneux,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  and  a 
few  others.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  had  another  of  his 
characteristic  groups  of  Ferns,  consisting  this  time 
of  several  varieties  of  Platycerium,  as  P.  grande,  a 
fine  young  specimen  ;  P.  stemmaria  (see  certiflcate), 
P.  alcicorne,  a  healthy  young  piece,  also  its  major 
form  ;  P.  Willincki,  a  distinct  species  from  Java ; 
Hymenodium  crinitum  (the  Elephant's-ear  Fern), 
developed  surprisingly  well;  Pteris  Victoria  (a 
selected  form),  of  free  grovrth,  distinct  and  elegant; 
Davallia  Tyermani,  D.  Griltitbi,  and  D.  birsuta  ; 
Pieopeltis  fossa,  with  thick  but  narrow  fronds  of 
very  rigid  character;  Lomaria  platypta,  after  but 
finer  than  L.  gibba  ;  Pteris  tremula  Smithi,  the 
tessellated  variety  ;  Nephrolepis  exaliata  plumosa, 
a  plumose  form  of  this  old  Fern,  of  dense  growth, 
but  very  compact ;  N.  Dnffi,  a  pretty  plant,  and 
Acrostichum  irioides,  with  very  narrow  Iris-like 
fronds  (silver  Flora). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  finely-grown  lot 
of  Cyclamens  similar  to,  but  in  better  flower  than 
at  the  last  meeting  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  good 
miscellaneous  group  of  decorative  plants,  in  which 
was  a  fine  mass  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  with  a 
number  of  spikes,  not  being  a  made-up  plant. 
Other  good  things  consisted  of  Dracaena  Doucetti, 
several  Anthuriums,  as  A.  Laingi,  the  best  white, 
and  A.  Andreanum  sanguineum.  Ericas,  Cyclamen 
and  other  things  in  season  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  Balderson,  of  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
showed  an  intensely  dark  velvety  crimson  Primula, 
the  darkest  and  richest  colour  yet  seen,  but  no 
award  was  made,  as  only  cut  spikes  were  staged. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had  a  grand  mass  of  Primula 
Forbesi,  which  improves  upon  acquaintance.  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Redhill,  had  the  golden  yellow  incurved 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira,  and  Mr. 
Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  showed  Nicotiana 
affinis  variegata.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sen 
staged  Amaryllis.  From  Kew  Gardens  came 
a  few  choice  and  unique  exhibits.  These  were 
Brownea  Crawfordi,  a  hybrid  between  B.  grandi- 
ceps  and  B.  macrophylla,  which  had  immense 
heads  of  rosy  scarlet  flowers.  Thunbergia  mysoren- 
sis,  with  pale  orange  and  dark  crimson  flowers,  was 
exceedingly  showy,  the  long  and  continuous  flower- 
ing character  of  this  plant  standing  it  in  good 
stead.    Bcmarea  oligantha  with  deep  orange  flowerg 
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and  darker  markings,  and  B.  patacoensis,  a 
Peruvian  species  with  orange-red  flowers  in  large 
trusses,  were  both  attractive.  Quite  a  gem  was  tlie 
Cape  Ivy  (Seneoio  ruacroglossus),  a  slender  trail- 
ing plant  having  Ivy-like  foliage  of  small  size  and 
Marguerite-like  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow.  This 
was  figured  in  Thk  tiAliOKN  of  August  2,  1881 
(p.  !)0). 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee  in  the  way  of  collections  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  miscellaneous  exhibits. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

0BAN6E  Edith. — This  is  of  great  merit,  round, 
pale  yellow,  with  thickish  rind  and  small  leaves. 
It  is  also  of  good  flavour.  From  Mr.  Stevens, 
The  Gardens,  Sidbury  Manor,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Cabbage  Christmas  Drumhead,  grown  in  the 
Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick.  This  is  a  medium- 
sized  Cabbage,  very  firm  and  solid,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful mild  flavour  when  cooked.  It  is  of  special 
value  for  winter  use. 

The  finest  exhibit  was  a  grand  collection 
of  Apples  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  S  m. 
Great  Berkhamsted.  There  were  seventy  dishes 
of  fruit  staged,  and  all  perfect  specimens,  some 
of  the  dessert  varieties  being  very  good.  Notable 
for  their  high  colour  and  showing  the  eflfect 
of  so  favourable  a  season  were  Warner's  King, 
Bismarck,  Hollandbury,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 
Other  good  dishes  comprised  High  Canons, 
Hoary  Morning,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Baumann's 
Red  Reinette,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Sandringham,  Lewis's 
Incomparable,  Mrs.  Barron,  Schoolmaster,  and 
Cox's  Orange  (silver  Knightian  medal).  From 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  came  a  small 
collection  of  fruit,  chiefly  Apples,  about  thirty 
dishes  being  staged.  The  best  were  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Mere  de  Menage,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cockle  Pippin, 
and  Vicar  of  Beighton  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee, 
Horsham,  sent  a  new  Apple  much  like  Cox's  Orange 
in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  the  tree  having  been  sent 
in  mistake  for  the  above  variety.  The  fruit  is  quite 
distinct  in  flavour,  but  failed  to  get  an  award,  as  it 
is  inferior  in  quality.  Messrs.  Veitch  staged  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  Kales,  some  well  known  and 
a  few  less  so.  The  Palm  Tree  Kale  was  the  most 
novel,  being  of  erect  growth,  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  firm,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  this  is 
grown  more  abroad  than  in  this  country.  It  is  of 
Italian  origin,  and  not  nearly  so  tender  when 
cooked  as  the  Scotch  Kales,  having  a  thicker  mid- 
rib and  less  succulent  growth.  There  was  a  good 
lot  of  the  variegated  or  ornamental  foliaged  kinds, 
also  Late  Curled  and  Chelsea  Exquisite  Curled,  a 
dwarf  selection  of  the  Scotch  Kale.  A  good  va- 
riety of  Brussels  Sprouts  named  Ne  'Plus  Ultra,  a 
tall  variety  with  small  sprouts,  was  also  staged  in 
this  collection.  From  Mr.  Owen,  The  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  were  sent  some  fine  cordon 
growths  of  Tomatoes  named  Frogmore  Selected,  a 
variety  recommended  for  winter  fruiting.  The 
fruits  somewhat  resembled  Chemin.  A  large  dish 
was  also  shown,  and  the  committee  desired  to  have 
the  fruit  sent  again  in  the  early  spring  to  test  the 
winter  bearing  qualities.  From  the  society's  gar- 
dens was  sent  a  representative  collection  of  Cab- 
bage in  season  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  A  nice  lot 
of  the  Christmas  Drumhead  referred  to  above 
was  staged,  also  the  St.  John's  Day,  a  variety 
with  medium -sized  heads,  solid,  of  somewhat 
lighter  green  colour  than  those  of  Christmas  Drum- 
head and  less  flat,  but  of  equally  good  flavour. 
Couve  Tronchuda  or  Portugal  Cabl«age  was  also 
staged.  Two  varieties  of  Brussels  Sprouts  which 
had  been  on  trial  at  Chiswick  were  also  sent.  A 
very  dwarf  variety  from  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay, 
was  specially  good,  being  well  covered  with 
sprouts  of  a  medium  size  and  very  firm.  Messrs. 
Sutton's  strain  was  also  noticeable  for  its  dwarf 
habit  and  free-producing  qualities.  A  new  form 
of  Grape  scissors   was   sent   by    Messrs.  Osman, 


Commercial  Street,  E  ,  for  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee. These  were  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial  and 
rc])ort  next  season. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  of  the  general 
committee  of  this  society  was  held  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  when  Mr.  K.  Ikillanline  presided.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  E.  D.  Shuttleworth 
and  Co.,  of  Albert  Nurseries,  Peckham  Rye,  for 
the  loan  of  Palms  and  fine-foliaged  plants  they 
had  sent  free  of  charge  to  decorate  the  room  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  recently  held, 
and  which  was  attended  more  laigely  than  that 
held  last  year.  Several  other  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  those  who  officiated  in  the  arrange- 
ments on  that  occasion.  At  the  late  flowering  ex- 
hibition held  this  month  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  for  his  table  of  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums, silver-gilt  medals  to  Mr.  W.  'VVellR  and  Mr. 
R.  Owen,  and  silver  medals  to  other  exhibitors, 
which  awards  were  confirmed. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  following 
shows  would  be  held  in  1891,  viz.,  one  on  October 
10,  11,  and  12,  one  on  November  G,  7,  and  8,  and 
another  on  December  4,  5,  and  IJ.  The  judges 
appointed  are  Messrs.  Inglefield,  Owen,  Herrin,and 
B.  'Wynne  at  the  first;  Messrs.  Lyne,  Prickett, 
Orchard,  H.  J.  Jones,  Beckett,  G.  Gordon,  Bevan, 
Barron,  Langdon,  and  Tegg  at  the  one  in  November, 
and  Messrs.  Kipling  and  Stevens  at  the  show  of  late- 
flowering  varieties  in  December.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  the  total  revenue  received  to  date 
amounted  to  £i',5:i  10s.  2d.,  and  that  the  reserve 
fund  was  now  £54  9s.  4d.  New  members  number- 
ing W.i  had  been  elected  for  t'ne  year,  of  which 
thirteen  were  then  proposed,  including  Mons.  M. 
L.  de  'Vilmorin,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  'Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  as  a  foreign  member. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  the  secretary 
read  his  paper  on  "Judging  Chrysanthemums," 
which  will  appear  in  the  society's  new  schedule. 
The  author  referred  to  the  narrow  margin  by  which 
some  important  prizes  were  sometimes  won,  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  the  N.C.S.  to  set  up 
a  standard  of  judging  independent  of  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  judges,  some  of  whom  preferred  one 
type  and  some  another.  Mr.  Shea  considered  the 
attributes  of  a  show  Chrysanthemum  to  be  dia- 
meter, depth,  solidity,  colour,  finish,  breadth  of 
petal  and  freshness,  but  contended  that  these 
should  not  all  have  the  same  number  of  points 
allotted  to  them,  the  first  three  being  entitled  to 
the  greatest  number.  Mere  novelty,  he  thought, 
ought  not  to  count  extra  points,  for  some  new 
flowers  might  be  shown  in  such  a  form  that  would 
show  far  less  capable  cultivation  than  older  varie- 
ties. It  was  incumbent  on  the  society  to  formu- 
late a  definite  basis  or  means  of  judging  that 
should  take  the  place  of  mere  personal  opinion. 
He  thought  the  N.C.S.  should  be  a  sort  of  univer- 
sity for  the  education  of  the  judges  of  the  future. 
The  time,  too,  that  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  judges  was  frequently  inadequate  to  the  work 
involved,  and  exhibitors,  by  late  arrivals  and  tardy 
staging,  sometimes  still  further  curtailed  the  time. 
Mr.  Shea  also  spoke  of  the  qualifications  of  a  judge, 
and  upheld  the  view  that  a  good  judge  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  cultivator  himself.  The  paper  was 
listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  a  discussion 
upon  it  subsequently  arose. 


the  tips,  and  of  good  length.  The  colour  is  a  clear 
shade  of  rich  canary-yellow.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  R. 
Owen. 

Good  Gbacious.— A  most  distinct  variety  of 
the  Japanese  type.  The  petals  are  of  vry  great 
length,  tubulated,  curiously  twisted  and  curled; 
the  blooms  are  large,  but  rather  loose,  and  the  col- 
our is  light  blush-pink  passing  to  white  towards 
the  centre.     Also  shown  by  Mr.  0»en. 

Among  other  novelties.  Secretary  Farson,  a  large 
incurved  Japanese,  very  solid  and  compact,  of  a 
rosy-bronze  shaded  yellow,  was  commended.  John 
Noble,  an  incurved  Japanese,  carmine-crimson, 
tipped  yellow,  with  a  light  crimson  reverse,  was 
requested  to  be  shown  again,  as  was  'W.  G.  Newett, 
a  Japanese  with  very  long  drooping  florets,  colour 
pure  white,  shaded  yellow  in  the  centre.  Other 
promising  varieties  were  H.  M.  PoUett,  Mrs.  Marion 
Bourne,  New  Year's  Gift,  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames. 

A  resolution  was  made  that  the  variety  Henry 
Perkins,  formerly  certificated  as  an  incurved 
variety,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Japanese 
incurved  section  in  the  society's  official  catalogue. 
A  new  expanding  show  board  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea  was  also  highly  commended. 


A  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Royal  Aqua- 
rium, when  Mr.  Harman  Payne  occupied  the  chair. 

Although  the  number  of  novelties  submitted  for 
adjudication  was  few,  the  meeting  was  rendered 
more  attractive  than  usual  at  this  advanced  date 
in  the  season  by  a  capital  display  of  cut  Chrysan- 
themums from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  to 
whom  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  in  recognition  of 
his  exhibit. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows — 

Owen  Thomas  —A  fine,  broad,  incurved  Japan- 
ese bloom,  with  florets  of  medium  width,  curly  at 


National  Rose  Society.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster.  The  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  presided.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  of 
most  of  the  leading  rosarians  of  the  day,  but  as 
there  was  no  question  pending  for  settlement  which 
was  likely  to  cause  much  discussion,  there  was  not 
the  same  interest  taken  in  this  year's  proceedings 
as   at  the  two  preceding  meetings  of   1891  and 

1892.  There  were,  however,  two  rather  important 
new  regulations  passed,  viz.,  A,  that  in  the  future 
on  the  requisition  of  twenty  members  of  the  so- 
ciety a  special  meeting  can  be  called  to  discuss  any 
specified  question,  and  B,  that  in  future,  seedling 
Roses  and  sports  are  eligible  for  competition  in 
the  classes  reserved  for  new  Roses.  The  former 
rule  affects  the  society  in  general  and  the  latter 
the  hybridisers,  more  especially  Messrs.  Dickson, 
of  Newtownards,  Me.-srs.  W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son  amongst  our  own  great  rosarian".  The  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  society  is  comparatively 
satisfactory,  the  balance  credit  brought  in  being 
£.n  U>s.  7d.,  and  that  carried  forward  being 
£81  r.tj.  3d.,  the  difference  being  mainly  obtained 
by  an  unfortunate  fact,  viz  ,  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition this  year  at  the  society's  shows,  the  prize 
money  offered  not  having  been  competed  for  or 
won,  this  fact  alone  making  a  difference  of 
£45  8s.  as  comp.ared  with  1892,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  were  more  classes  in 

1893,  and  also  that  in  the  smaller  classes  the  fourth 
prizes  were  restored  to  the  schedule.  The  sub- 
scriptions hive  increased  by  £8,  but  as  the  new 
membership  shows  an  increase  of  fifty-five  to  the 
roll,  the  losses  through  death  or  resignation  must 
be  considerable. 

Such  of  the  subscribers  to  the  catalogue 

fund  as  have  not  paid  their  donations  will  oblige 
by  doing  so  at  an  early  date  to  Mr.  Charles  Grahame 
or  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  the  honorary  secretaries 
thereof,  who  wish  to  close  the  list. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.—The  time  for  the  election  of  pensioners  to 
the  funds  of  this  institution  is  fast  approaching, 
and  the  numerous  appeals  for  support  which  have 
already  reached  me  show  that,  as  usual,  there  will 
be  more  candidates  than  vacancies.  The  most 
painful  cases  are  those  of  individuals  who  are  ap- 
plying for  the  second,  and  in  some  cases  the  third 
time.  These  facts  alone  should  induce  the  rising 
generation  of  gardeners  to  join  the  society.  Many, 
no  doubt,  with  large  families,  or  through  sickness, 
are  so  handicapped  through  life  that  to  them  even 
a  guinea  a  year  would  be  a  great  consideration, 
and  for  such  I  have  nothing  but  sympathy.  To 
hundreds,  however,  who  have  no  such  drawbacks 
and  are  in  possession  of  health  and  vigour,  a  guinea 
per  annum  would  not  be  a  great  sacrifice.  For- 
merly there  was  some  excuse  for  gardeners  refus- 
ing to  join  the  society,  as  influence  was  then  the 
principal  agent  in  securing  the  election  of  candi- 
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dates  ;  but  since  the  adoption  of  rule  5  and  more 
p'irt'cularly  rule  10,  tbe  wisdom  of  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  increase  of  members,  all  member 
candidates  are  placed  on  a  more  equal  basis,  and 
t  e  weakest  have  not  to  go  to  the  wall.  I  hope 
e  'e  long  to  see  the  annual  income  of  the  society  so 
iacreased  that  the  ccramittee  will  see  their  way  to 
make  the  allowance  for  each  recipient  half  as  much 
more  as  it  is  at  present.  Finally,  I  would  ask 
every  gardener  to  give  the  matter  his  serious  con- 
sideration, remembering  how  much  good  the 
Booiety  has  done  in  the  past  and  how  much  more 
it  might  do  in  the  future  if  only  its  hands  were 
strengtheted.  —  J.  Crawford,  Coddiwjton  Hall, 
Ncnarlt, 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


!Ech.inops  Bitro. — This  seems  to  be  more  free- 
flowering  this  year  than  usual.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer it  bloomed  most  profusely.  On  November  11 
I  cut  several  well-expanded  heads,  and  there  were 
many  more  to  follow. — Dorset. 

Clirysanthemum  Golden  Gem  is  one  of  the 
most  bfautiful  of  all  Chrysanthemums,  and  espe- 
cially useful  for  flowering  late  in  the  year.  The 
flowers,  of  a  bronzy  crimson  colour,  which  passes 
into  yellow,  are  produced  in  free,  graceful  sprays  ; 
they  are  not  large,  and  last  a  long  time  in  water 
by  reason  of  the  stout  petals. 

Dianthus  japonicus,or  D.  pulcherrimus  (well 
figured  in  "  Flore  des  Serres  "  and  "  Jardins  de 
I'Europe,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  ID'.i)  has,  I  regret,  disappeared 
from  cultivation.  I  should  be  glad  of  a  single  cut- 
ting of  this  plant,  which  fifteen  years  ago  I  had  by 
the  hundred.  In  one  autumn  my  plants  dwindled 
away  owing  to  being  grown  in  an  unsuitable 
position.— Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Chryaanthemum  latifolium.  —  I  consider 
this  much  better  than  Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  Its 
blooms  being  of  a  purer  white  and  the  centre 
yellow  make  it  far  more  ornamental.  As  a  plant 
to  cut  from  in  late  autumn  it  is  invaluable.  1  have 
cut  good  blooms  of  this  in  seasons  gone  by  well 
into  November.  These  hardy  border  plants  should 
be  encouraged  where  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  in 
autumn  is  great. — J.  C  F. 

Hedera  atropurpurea. — This  variety  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  winter  months  for  the  rich 
chocolate— almost  black — colour  of  the  leafage,  a 
perfectly  constant  characteristic,  not  changing,  as 
so  many  variegated  Ivies,  which  are  too  often 
variegated  only  in  name.  Atropurpurea  is  robust, 
very  free  growing,  finely  veined  and  worth  a  place 
for  its  rich  colouring  in  the  winter  months.  A  good 
plant  is  in  the  Chiswick  collection  and  stands  out 
conspicuously  against  other  kinds. 

Tomatoes  in  winter.— Good,  fresh-ripened 
Tomatoes  are  highly  appreciated  by  many,  and 
this  holds  good  at  Lindisfarne,  Bournemouth,  as 
there  they  are  grown  all  through  the  year.  When 
looking  through  the  garden  there  in  the  middle  of 
December  I  noted  a  fine  lot  of  plants  trained  close 
to  the  glass  on  the  south  side  of  a  span-roofed 
house.  These  were  full  of  fruit,  many  ripe,  some 
just  set  and  the  plants  full  of  bloom.  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Spong  that  he  found  no  ditficnlty  in 
keeping  up  a  continued  supply  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  The  plants  were  from  cuttings  struck 
in  August. — Dorset. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis— Few  more  useful 
Orchids  flower  at  this  season  and  for  (he  best  part 
of  the  winter  than  M.  tovarensis.  We  have  noticed 
it  in  many  collections  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers 
being  acceptable  for  cutting  at  Christmas.  It  is  a 
native  of  Colombia  and  found  at  a  high  elevation, 
hence  little  artificial  heat  is  necessary  for  its  cul- 
tivation. No  other  Masdevallia  is  of  such  value 
for  its  flowers,  these  being  snow-white  and  lasting 
long  in  perfection.  They  are  borne  in  twos  or  fours 
on  scapes  about  G  inches  high,  and  when  the  plant 
is  in  full  bloom  it  pre.'^ents  a  mass  of  white.  Pots 
or  shallow  pans  mny  be  used. 

Pear  Josephine  de  Malines.- "  Y.  A.  H.'' 
(p."  502)   recommends  this  to  be  grown  en  walls. 


According  to  my  experience  in  the  south  it  is  far 
better  from  busli  or  pyramid  trees  than  from  walLs. 
When  living  in  North  Hants  I  found  that  the  fruit 
from  trees  grown  in  the  open  was  of  far  better 
flavour  than  from  those  on  walls,  and  in  North-west 
Dorset  it  is  just  the  same.  I  have  now  (December 
13)  in  the  fruit  room  some  from  open  trees  and 
from  walls,  and  the  former  is  by  far  the  better, 
although  not  quite  so  large.  It  is  true  the  tree 
does  not  make  a  good  pyramid,  but  as  a  bush  I 
find  it  does  well.  I  have  never  found  this  kind  of 
b.id  flavour.— J.  C.  F. 

Pulmonaria  dahurica. — It  is  about  six  or 
eight  years  since  this  was  plentiful  here.  M. 
Froebel,  of  Zurich,  paid  me  a  visit  and  was  so  taken 
with  the  plant,  that  I,  in  compliance  with  his  wish, 
placed  the  whole  stock  in  his  hands.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  climate  of  Zurich  did  not  suit 
it,  or  that  M.  Froebel  lost  sight  of  it  at  the  very 
moment  it  most  wanted  attention,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  stock  on  the  Continent  has  gone.  I 
used  to  pot  the  plants  in  August,  in  Septem- 
ber bringing  them  into  a  sheltered  place,  and  in 
October  into  the  greenhouse.  I  kept  it  rather 
dry  over  winter,  and  planted  it  out  in  March  or 
April  in  a  half-shady  situation.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  increasing  it  in  spring.  This  had  to  be 
done  in  August  before  repotting.  If  it  cannot  be 
found  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  in  England, 
it  will  be  lost  for  some  time  until  re-introduced 
from  its  native  habitat. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden- 
Baden. 

Christmas     Drumhead    Cabbage. — This 

variety  was  this  week  favourably  noticed  by  the 
fiuit  committee  of  the  K  U.S.,  and  an  award  of 
merit  given  it.  It  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been 
shown.  1  exhibited  both  it  and  St.  John's  Day 
last  June  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  have  on  one  or  two 
occasions  recommended  it  in  The  Garden  for  use 
at  this  season  and  early  in  the  year.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  above  variety,  as  it  is  of  exquisite 
flavour  when  cooked  and  very  hardy.  Those  who 
find  the  Kosette  Colewort  too  tender  in  exposed 
positions  would  do  well  to  plant  this,  as  it  does 
not  burst  or  open  after  frost  like  the  Colewort, 
and  is  much  like  it  in  flavour  when  cooked.  Being 
a  medium  grower  it  may  be  planted  rather  closely. 
For  cutting  in  May  it  is  not  sj  good,  as  it  comes 
larger,  is  inferior,  and  much  later  than  Ellam's. 
I  do  not  intend  to  grow  it  again  at  that  season, 
but  for  cutting  through  November,  December,  and 
early  in  the  year  it  is  of  much  value,  and  will 
become  a  leading  kind,  as  its  good  quality  and 
hardiness  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who 
require  vegetables  in  quantity. — G.  Wythes. 


Iron  roofing  for  eheds. — I  am  surprised  to 
see  the  use  of  galvanised  iron  condemned  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Garden.  My  experience 
of  the  corrugated  iron  roofing  is  that  it  is  incom- 
parably cheaper  than  either  tiles  or  slates.  The 
latter  are  a  continual  source  of  expense,  repairs 
being  so  fiequently  needful,  besides  not  keeping 
out  the  wet  so  thoroughly  as  the  iron,  which  is 
absolutely  rain-proof.  I  cannot  understand  why 
"  considerable  expense  devoted  to  the  roofing  of 
sheds  with  galvanised  iron  is  wasted."  Nearly 
ten  years  ago  I  had  a  long  shed  covered  with  this 
material,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  it 
has  not  cost  me  a  single  penny,  and  is  as  good 
as  ever.  Contrast  that  with  some  cottages 
and  outbuildings  roofed  in  the  ordinay  way.  These 
are  yearly  needing  attention  by  reason  of  tiles 
cracking  or  blowing  off.  I  am  never  done  with 
them.  Not  only  is  the  galvanised  iron  cheaper  in 
itself  than  either  tiles  or  slates,  but  the  expense  of 
putting  it  on  is  much  less.  With  respect  to  ordi- 
nary iron,  I  am  astonished  that  any  builder  should 
recommend  it  for  roofing.  I  can  quite  understand 
that  it  would  soon  rust  away  it  not  kept  painted. 
Iron  roofing  is  by  no  means  pretty,  but  with  me, 
as  with  most  people,  the  picturesque  has  to  yield 
to  cheapness  and  utility.— J.  C.  B. 

*^*  We  are  sorry  for  you.  Why,  there  is  a  rain- 
fall from  the  frost  that  gets  inside  an  iron  roof. 
This  alone  should  be  fatal  to  the  iron  roof  in  many 
cases.     Even  this  mild  autumn  we  have  seen  iron 


roofs  weeping  drops  as  soon  as  warmth  dispelled 
the  frost.  A  well-laid  slate  roof  will  last  several 
iron  roofs ;  and  there  are  better  roofs  than  slate. 
—Ed. 

Th?  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  mild  and 
stormy  wefk.  The  day  temperatures  were  remark- 
ably steady ;  in  fact,  during  the  seven  days  end- 
ing Tuesday,  the  highest  readings  in  shade  ranged 
only  between  45°  and  48°.  Wednesday  was  par- 
ticularly warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the  tempera- 
ture rising  to  55°  at  midday.  On  Saturday  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  indicated  10°  of  frost, 
but  the  temperature  remained  at  this  point  for  but 
a  very  short  time.  The  temperature  of  the  ground 
now  stands  at  41°  at  both  1  foot  and  'J,  feet  deep. 
There  have  been  as  yet  only  four  days  this  month 
without  some  rain,  the  total  measurement  amount- 
ing to  1|  inches.  Soon  after  1  a.m.  on  Friday  night 
there  occurred  a  brief,  but  sharp  fall  of  hailstones. 
The  wind  came  entirely  from  some  southerly  point 
of  the  compass  and  has  been  at  times  very  high. 
The  most  boisterous  winds  were,  however,  recorded 
on  Tuesday,  when  during  the  three  hours  ending 
5  p.m.  the  average  velocity  amounted  to  as  much 
as  38  miles  an  hour,  and  for  one  of  these  hours  the 
record  rose  to  42  miles,  direction  S  S.E.  Some  of 
the  squalls  during  this  heavy  gale  were  singularly 
fierce.  The  velocity  last  mentioned  is  the  highest 
recorded  here  for  any  hour  since  March  22,  1887. 
There  is  one  important  lesson  taught  by  such  wind 
storms  as  those  recently  experienced,  and  that  is 
the  necessity  of  firmly  staking  or  otherwise  secur- 
ing in  position  all  newly-planted  trees,  shrubs, 
Koses,  &c.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


The  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Friends  of  Horti- 
culture was  given  by  Sir  Philip  Currie  at  1,  Con- 
naught  Place,  on  November  21).  The  following 
members  were  present :  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Mr. 
Charles  Ellis,  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Freeman  Mitford,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
Mr.  Henry  Yorke.  The  next  meeting  is  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  February  14,  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 


Obituary. 


Diath  of  Mr.  J.  "Wells.— On  Saturday  last  at 
Osborne  Park  Nurseries,  Potter's  Bar,  Middlesex, 
Mr.  J.  Wells  passed  away.  He  it  was,  I  believe, 
who  planted  and  trained  the  fine  wall  of  cordon 
Pear  trees  at  Holme  Lacy,  Hereford,  when  gardener 
to  Sir  H.  Scudamore  Stanhope.  I  believe  after 
leaving  Holme  Lacy  he  took  the  above-mentioned 
nurseries,  which  he  carried  on1  for  many  years. 
He  was  considerably  over  80  years  of  sge, 
but  of  late  had  suffered  much.  My  fa'her, 
being  his  manager,  I  both  saw  and  heard  a 
good  deal  about  him.  It  seemed  very  sad  to  me 
when  I  thought  of  the  master  bard  deprived  of  its 
skill  that  had  so  carefully  tt  nded  those  cordon  trees, 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  in  this  country,  I 
suppose.  Many  a  chat  have  I  had  with  him,  the 
Pears  at  Holme  Lacy  being  an  especial  theme  of 
his.— J.  J.  Craven. 


Iris  Kashiriana  and  I.  Bartoni.— Can  any 

of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  these  Irises  or  either 
of  them  are  amenable  to  ordinary  treatment  in  English 
gardens,  and  if  so  whether  they  are  anywhere  procur- 
able ?   White  Irises  are  somewhat  uncommon.- J.  C.  L. 


Names  of  fruit.— T.  Ty}er.—\,  Rymer  ;  2,  Hol- 
landbury;  3,  Alfristou;  4,  Lord  Derby;  5,  Bergamote 

d'Esperen. Mil's   liohinsDn. — Imijossible   to   name 

fr(im  such  a  specimen  as  you  send. Furirell. — Apple 

L'earn's  Pippin. H.  Aft iialcr.— Scad  fresh  speci- 

,„e,is. A.    Chupwnn.—l,    Suzette   de    Bavay;    2, 

Baroune  de  Melo ;  3,  Passe  Cohnar. 

Names  of  plants.— Forioif.—l,  Panicum  sp. ; 

2,  looks  like  a  Justicia. -R.  BrooAcr.— 1,  3,  and  4, 

seedling  forms  of  Cupressus  Lawsouiaua ;  2,  Ligustrum 
sinense  ;  5,  Cupressus  nutkaensis ;  6,  Thuja  occiden- 
tals 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  Imt 
Thk  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/iateycare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUi[  NOTES. 

The   season   just    closed    ha.s    been    of    great 
interest    to     cultivators     of    Chrysanthemums 
and    to    those    who   visit     the    many    exhibi- 
tions,  whilst  the    bloom.s    have    been  seen   in 
marvellous   beauty.       Mm\y  thought    the    ex- 
ceedingly dry  summer  would  leave  its  mark  on 
the  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  flowers 
to  develop  extra  early  and   to  be  of  bad  form, 
but  growers  have  overcome  all  ditticulties  and 
have    presented    blooms,    both  early  and  late, 
which    would,  as  I  have  remarked,  favourably 
compare  with  any  that  had  gone  before.     The 
incurved  kinds,  with  a  few  exceptions  perhaps, 
may  have  been  surpassed,   this  being  the  case 
with   the  Queen  of  England  group   especially. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charming  Princess 
of   Teck   family   has  never   been   seen  in  such 
quantities  nor  finer.     Those  who  depended  on 
the  late-set  buds   of    the  variety   Princess    of 
Wales   and   its  numerous  progeny   have    been 
disappointed,   and  the  hint  will  be  useful,  for 
we  may  be  some  time  before  another  year  so 
favourable  to  late   buds   as  this   last   presents 
itself.     I   may  here   note    indications    of    new 
interest  amongst  new  growers  and  amateurs  in 
this  old  class  of  Chrysanthemums  which  require 
so  much  care  to  cultivate.    Whilst  from  a  dozen 
to  twenty  repeatedly  compete  in  a  single  class, 
as  has  been  the  case,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
Japanese  ousting  the  incurved  flowers  from  col- 
lections.    It  must,  howiver,   be  said  that  it  is 
to  the  many  new  and  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Japanese   Chrysanthemums   we   must  look  for 
sustained  interest   in  the  autumn   flower.     To 
those  who  object  to  extra  large  size  in  these 
blooms,    it    may  be   interesting    to    find    that 
this  year    other   qualities,    such    as    form  and 
colour,  have  been  to  the  fore.     One  of  the  most 
admired   of    all,    Mile.    Therese   Rey,     is   not 
gigantic,  but  there   is  a  refinement  about  the 
flower  so  taking,  that  size  alone  we  may  be  sure 
will  not  belong  to  the  future  type.     It  is  not 
my  purpose  now  to  defend  the  modes  of  exhi- 
biting which  obtain  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  put  on  record  a  few  individual 
blooms  or  stands  of  blooms  that  I  have  seen 
this  year  which  appear  to  me  worth  remember- 
ing.    The  beat  blooms  belonging  to  the  Queen 
family  were  a  fine  Lord  Alcester,  which  gained 
premier  honours  in  the  first  prize  stand  of  Mr. 
Lees  at  Hull,  an  incurved  stand  admitted  the 
best  seen  during  the  year.     A  fine  Empress  of 
India   was   in   the   first  prize  lot  at  Sheffield. 
Golden  Empress  has  been  fair  in  most   exhi- 
bitions, but  I  did  not  see  a  single  good  bloom 
of   John   Lambert,   so   fine   last   year.     Alfred 
Salter  has  been  representi-d  by  some  very  good 
specimens,  and  the  oldest  of  the  type.  Queen 
of  England,  much  below  the  usual  form.     Nor 
has  the  deep  yellow  Mrs.  Robinson  King  been 
seen   in   anything    like    good   form.     Hero   of 
Stoke  Newington  in  the  stand  referred  to  was 
magnificent,  probably  never  better,  whilst  two 
b'ooms  of  Lady  Dorothy  at  the  last  Aquarium 
^how  were  splei.did   fpccimens.     ]\Irs.  Norman 
Davis,    another   member   <  f  the   Teck    family, 
was  seen  in  good  form  at  this  show.     I  have  not 
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seen  many  notable  blooms  among  the  PrincesB 
group,  usually  such  a  great  help  to  exhibitors, 
but  Mme.  Darrier  has  been  extra  fine  all  round  ; 
this  is  an  acquisition  to  the  incurved  class.  IJaron 
Hir.sch  is  another  gain,  and  when  distributed 
more  freely  will  be  a  leading  kind.  The  flower  of 
Prince  Alfred  which  gained  a  prize  for  the 
best  incurved  in  the  show  at  Blackheath  was 
as  good  a  bloom  of  that  old  kind  as  could 
be.  M.  R.  Bahuaut  was  finely  exhibited  in  the 
second  prize  stand  in  the  large  class  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the  same  exhibition  the 
perfect,  but  small,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  George 
Glenny,  and  Golden  George  Glenny  were  never 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  stand  that 
was  first.  Of  the  newer  incurved  sorts  seen 
this  year  Lord  Rosebery  will  take  a  prominent 
place.  It  may  be  called  an  advance  on  Violet 
Tomlin.  Mrs.  John  Gardiner,  said  to  be,  like 
the  above  named,  a  genuine  seedling,  is  a  richly 
coloured  flower  like  Mrs.  Coleman.  Wm. 
Tunnington  is  another  first-rate  sort  of  large 
size,  nice  shape,  and  dark  Indian-red  colour. 
Robert  Petfield,  although  seen  last  year,  is  not 
yet  distributed,  but  the  flowers  shown  this  sea- 
son have  enhanced  its  reputation.  Lucy  Ken- 
dall is  a  useful  addition  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
family,  but  I  fear  the  dull  .shade  of  rose  will 
not  be  in  favour  of  Brookleigh  (Jem.  Several 
other  incurved  sorts  have  been  seen,  but  they 
bear  evidence  of  Japanese  blood  in  them,  so 
much  so  that  it  will  Ije  a  risky  matter  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  company  of  the  true  Chinese. 
M.  Norman  Davis  (Calvat)  is  the  best  of  these, 
and  was  in  good  form  a  week  ago  at  the 
Aquarium,  but  the  floral  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  refused  to  in- 
clude it  as  an  incurved.  Henry  Perkins  is 
quite  as  much  a  Japanese  flower,  and  so  is  Vice- 
President  Jules  Barigny. 

The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.s 
have  been  seen  in  such  large  numbers  and  gene- 
rally so  fine  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
selecting  particularly  fine  specimens.  Indivi- 
dual taste,  too,  comes  in,  and  one  cannot  help 
being  led  away  by  a  certain  style.  For  instance, 
your  reporter" of  the  late  National  exhibition, 
in  recording  an  exhibit  in  which  the  variety 
Waban  figured,  said  that  it  was  so  ugly  as  to  lie 
unfit  to  be  included  in  collections.  To  my  own 
taste,  this  sort  in  good  form  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  There  are  a  distinct  curl  and  grace  in 
its  formation  that  seem  the  reverse  of  ugly, 
and  the  colour— white,  with  purple-rose  edges 
—something  to  admire.  The  season  has  suited 
the  red  and  yellow  Edwin  Molyneux.  When 
seen  like  the  bloom  which  gained  the  premier 
prize  at  the  Kent  County  exhibition,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  nobler  sorts  in  existence.  The 
greatly  admired  Viviand  Morel  appeared  to  me 
not  in  such  tine  form  generally  ;  but  a  stand  of 
six  blooms  at  Bromley  and  the  premier  Japan- 
e.se  flower  at  Croydon  were  specimens  to  be 
remembered.  Col.  W.  P..  Smith  was  grand 
everywhere,  and,  along  with  the  richly-coloured 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  must  be  included  in  the  best 
half-dozen  sorts  we  have.  Lord  Brooke  ia  a 
magnificent  flower,  the  florets  folding  in- 
wards. This  has  been  good  both  early  and 
late.  Robert  Owen,  again,  ia  a  fine  type  of 
the  incurved  Japanese,  there  being  a  magnifi- 
cent bloom  in  a  stand  of  twelve  Japanese  hail- 
ing from  Kent  at  the  December  show.  The 
stand  did  not  obtain  a  prize,  hence  the  jiarticular 
bloom  was  not  recorded.  The  variety  is  shy  in 
giving  cuttings,  and  may  be  a  year  or  two  yet 
ere  it  be  foun<l  in  general  cultivation.  Wm. 
Seward  and  John  Shrimpton  have  not  fully 
come  up  to  the  high  opinions  formed  of  them 
last  year.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  they 
are  the  best  crimson  kinds  for  all  purposes  of 
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growth  yet  known.  The  former  seems  to  have 
been  grown  too  strongly,  as  by  far  the  best 
blooms  I  saw  of  it  were  with  Mr.  Davi-,  Cam- 
bcrwell,  who  had  cultivated  it  without  undue 
disbudding.  The  latter  I  had  very  fine  myself, 
and  shall  grow  it  extensively  another  year. 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  is  another  variety  that  has 
not  reached  the  cxpectatiim  mark.  The  raiser 
of  this  assures  me  over-growth  and  a  hot 
summer  are  the  cause.  Florence  Davis,  the 
same  style  of  bloimi,  has  been  very  fine.  Miss 
Anna  Hartshorn  has  been  seen  in  splendid 
form,  and  the  waxy  ((Uality  of  its  incurved 
florets  is  much  admired.  The  hairypetalled 
sorts  are  not  yet  popular.  There  was  a  certain 
novelty  about  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  that  caused 
a  great  run  for  it,  but  I  believe  most  people 
have  given  it  up  because  of  it-i  weakly  constitu- 
tion, and  the  white  Louis  Bo-hmer  is  a  poor 
substitute.  Hairy  Wonder  and  a  few  other 
pretty  novelties  will  be  heard  of  and  may  revive 
the  waning  interest  in  the  hirsute  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Avalanche,  once  most  famous  of  whites, 
is  either  deteriorating  or  the  newer  kinds  are 
better,  for  good  blooms  of  it  were  not  to  be 
seen  this  autumn.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
W.  H.  Lincoln.  Wm.  Tricker  again  holds  its 
own  among  rose-coloured  sorts,  and  was  good 
everywhere.  Sunflower  has  not  yet  been  beaten 
as  a  yellow.  An  old  yellow  which  has  been 
discarded  by  many  growers,  Thunberg,  was 
seen  in  magnificent  form  at  Reigate,  .six  blooms 
of  it  being  one  of  the  notable  stands  of  the 
year.  The  terra-cotta  W.  W.  Coles  is  now  a 
most  uncertain  sort  and  hardly  worth  keeping 
in  choice  collections,  whilst  Mile.  Marie  Hoste 
has  been  good  all  round.  Etoile  de  Lyon  will 
still  be  grown,  especially  for  late  blooms. 
It  then  assumes  a  pretty  colour  and  is  not  the 
giant  in  size  it  is  so  often  painted.  Undoubtedly, 
the  best  forms  for  exhibition,  and  indeed  all 
purposes,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
New  or  Rece.n'Tly  Lntiiohuced  Varieties. 
Mile.  Thermae  Rey  has  already  been  noted. 
Mme.  Edouard  Rey  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
incurved  Japanese.  One  of  the  blooms  that 
gained  a  certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  early  in  the  year  was  admittedly 
one  of  the  best  developed  blooms  ever  seen. 
Golden  Wedding  is  a  very  fine  deep  yellow, 
and  will  run  Sunflower  very  hard  for  premier 
place.  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  an  easy  one 
to  manage.  The  plants  arrived  late  in  the 
spring  from  America,  and  through  the  journey 
were  some  time  before  they  made  another 
start,  but  enough  has  been  seen  of  it_  to 
form  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits.  Louise  is  a 
very  lovely  blush-white  flower  with  incurved 
florets.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth,  has  good  foliage, 
and  will  be  included  in  the  choicest  collectionp. 
H.  Shoesmith  was  much  admired  when  seen 
at  the  floral  committee  meeting  in  October. 
This  body,  however,  could  not  give  it  a  cer- 
tificate, as  one  bloom  only  was  submitted. 
It  has  the  characteristic  of  Mile.  Marie 
Hoste,  but  is  a  light  yellow  in  colour. 
Charles  Davis,  the  bronzy  sport  from  Vi- 
viand Morel,  is  first-rate.  Probably  the 
finest  bloom  seen  of  it  was  the  one  adjudged 
the  best  Japanese  flower  in  the  show  at  Hull. 
Col.  Chase  is  a  very  fine  form  of  the  true  flower- 
ing Japanese  type.  Very  deep  in  build  and  of 
fair  diameter,  it  commends  itself  by  the  dis- 
tinct colouring— deep  blush  with  creamy  yellow 
shades.  Violetta,  of  similar  build,  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  pink  shade  of  colour.  Both 
are  first-rate  growers  and  will  Ijecome  popular. 
Golden  Gate  is  a  splendid  new  kind  of  fine 
shape  and  large  proportions,  yellow,  with 
bronze  tinge,  a  good  habit  of  growth,  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  choicest  yet  received  from 
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America,  and  Niveum,  from  the  same  source, 
is  a  fine  rich-petalled  pure  white,  full  and 
pretty  in  form.  President  Borrel  blooms  rather 
early,  but  is  quite  the  best  of  the  dark  purple- 
rose-coloured  varieties.  It  was  seen  in  iine 
form  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition.  Eda 
Prasa  is  not  quite  new,  but  not  till  this  season 
have  its  qualities  become  known.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  incurved  Japanese  forms 
we  have  and  easy  to  cultivate. 

H.  Shoesmith. 


Chrysanthemum  "W.  H.  Iiincola. — Last 
season  I  called  attention  to  the  value  of  this  variety 
as  a  late  bloomer  when  grown  as  a  bush  plant 
without  any  disbudding.  This  year  I  wish  to 
verify  that  statement,  as  even  during  this  early 
season  it  is  in  fine  condition  this  last  fortnight  of 
the  old  year,  and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  remain 
so  for  some  time.  There  are  few  varieties  which 
are  more  suitable  for  growing  in  the  bush  form  if 
stopped  about  twice.  Nice  plants  may  be  grown 
in  8inch  pots. — A.  Y. 

M.  Calvat's  seedlings.— An  exhibit  that 
created  much  interest  at  one  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee meetings  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  a  stand  of  Japanese  blooms  from 
Grenoble.  It  contained  several  kinds  of  great 
merit,  and  those  on  the  look  out  for  novelties  will 
do  well  to  note  the  following :  Mme.  Carnot  is  a 
fine  addition,  the  bloom  composed  of  a  mass  of 
fluffy  white  florets,  folding  in  in  a  most  graceful 
manner.  Professor  Lackman  is  a  large  slightly 
incurved  Japanese,  dark  rose  in  colour,  bright  and 
pretty.  President  Leon  Say  has  orange  -  buff 
flowers,  very  large,  drooping,  and  the  build  first- 
r  .te.  Mons.  Chas.  Molin  is  of  a  deep  buS  colour, 
t'le  blooms  well  developed  and  promising. — H.  S. 

New  Anemone  -  flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— Several  excellent  additions  have  been 
made  to  this  class  during  the  season  now  ended. 
Mile.  Nathalie  Brun  is  an  Anemone  proper,  with 
white  guard  petals  and  the  cushion  or  centre 
cream  colour.  This  is  high  and  well  developed. 
John  Bunyan  is  a  first-rate  Japanese  Anemone 
sort ;  the  guard  florets,  which  are  long,  are  light 
yellow,  and  its  well-defined  centre  is  of  a  deeper 
hue.  W.  W.  Astor  has  the  guard  petals  long  and 
blush-white,  the  centre  being  of  a  pink,  shaded 
yellow  colour.  Ernest  Caille  is  a  very  good  addi- 
tion to  the  class.  The  colour  is  a  buff,  tinted 
rose. — H.  S. 

Grouping  Chrysanthemums.— The  number 
of  Chrysanthemums  grown  by  Mr.  Burbidge  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  not 
large,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  arranges  the 
plants  in  the  new  house  just  built  is  worthy  of 
note.  Instead  of  mixing  them  indiscriminately  as 
regards  their  colour  about  the  house,  he  has  them 
grouped  in  separate  colours ;  a  mass  of  yellow, 
lilac,  purple,  white  and  red  and  so  on.  Very  effec- 
tive they  look  in  this  way — quite  a  pleasing  change 
to  me  after  seeing  so  many  show  groups  in  Eng- 
land where  variety  of  colouring  in  the  smallest 
space  is  the  main  object  of  exhibitors. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums  in  bunches.— It  seems 
likely  that  the  aspect  of  exhibitions  will  be  greatly 
changed  in  the  future.  At  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Aquarium,  several  miscellaneous  collections  con- 
sisted of  bold  bunches  of  flowers,  set  off,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jones,  by  the  bronzy  green  leafage  of 
the  Mahonia.  There  seems  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  such  a  system  should  not  be  followed  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  competitive  classes  and  relieve 
the  monotony  of  long  rows  of  blooms,  at  pre- 
sent so  crowded  together  as  to  prevent  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  seen.  We  noticed  that  some 
of  the  smaller  blooms  were  almost  hidden  by  the 
recent  monster  kinds. 

Prices  of  new  Chrysanthemums. — In  reply 
to  "T."Cp.  517),  may  I  say  that  if  half-a-guinea  a 
plant  is  considered  a  high  price  for  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  England,  it  is  not  so  in  France.    Many  new 


seedlings  are  sent  out  by  French  raisers  at  a  far 
higher  figure  than  that,  and  have  been  for  years 
pa^t.  An  average  price  for  new  Chrysanthemums 
distributed  by  any  of  the  leading  growers  in 
France  would  range  between  13s.  and  24s.  apiece, 
and  certainly  £1  for  a  plant  of  a  new  variety 
is  nothing  new,  as  many  of  our  importers  well 
know  to  their  cost.  "  T."  seems  to  be  a  little  behind- 
hand with  his  information  concerning  the  hairy 
variety  Mme.  Ferdinand  Cayeux,  because  the 
transaction  alluded  to  took  place  last  April,  if  not 
before.  This  variety  was  illustrated  and  described 
in  Le  Jardiii  of  Paris  on  January  5,  18!t3,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
where  it  can  now  be  purchased  for  three  shillings. 
— Chkysanth. 

New  Chrysanthemums. — I  note  that  one  of 
our  nurserymen  who  makes  a  speciality  of  Chry- 
santhemums, in  announcing  the  acquisition  of  a 
number  of  American  seedUngs,  states  that  1400  of 
them  are  selected  from  a  total  of  :)5,000  new  varie- 
ties raised  in  the  States  last  year.  That  our 
American  friends  really  suppose  they  have  raised 
35,000  new  varieties  in  one  season  is  at  least  open 
to  doubt,  for  that  number  is,  I  should  think,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  plants  that  were  raised 
from  seed  and  flowered  in  order  to  prove  them,  in 
which  case  it  is  certainly  misleading  to  speak  of 
them  all  as  new  varieties,  for  a  large  number  of 
them  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  turn  out  to  be 
very  inferior.  If  one  cultivator  is  going  to  give 
us  anything  like  1400  new  varieties,  the  oflicial 
catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
will  at  its  next  issue  be  of  formidable  proportions, 
and  the  naming  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  is  now 
manifestly  overdone,  will  be  quite  a  farce.  That 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  Japanese 
section  of  Chrysanthemums  within  the  last  few 
years  is  well  known,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  iiiteresting  to  know  what  percentage  of  those 
put  into  commerce  (many  at  high  prices)  are  ever 
grown  more  than  a  season  or  two.  A  perusal  of 
the  list  of  varieties  that  occupy  prominent  posi- 
tions at  the  different  exhibitions  will  show  that 
they  are  drawn  from  a  limited  number,  some  of 
the  varieties,  as  in  the  case  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  at 
the  recent  Chrysanthemum  show  at  the  Aquarium, 
indeed  cropping  up  with  monotonous  regularity  on 
nearly  every  board. — T. 

The  best  white  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums.—Mr.  Cannell  in  his  Chrysanthemum  cata- 
logue refers  to  Beauty  of  Exmouth  as  being,  with 
Florence  Davis,  the  finest  white  since  Avalanche, 
which  was  distributed  in  18.S7.  The  varieties  above- 
named  may  therefore  be  taken  to  represent  the 
three  best  white-flowered  Japanese  Chrysanthe 
mums,  at  least  according  to  Mr.  Cannell's  opinion, 
with  which  many  will  agree.  On  another  page  of 
the  same  catalogue,  however,  an  element  of  con- 
fusion crops  up,  for  Eynsford  White,  distributed  in 
1889,  is  spoken  of  as  the  best  and  most  solid  white 
ever  sent  out.  For  general  purposes,  however,  I 
should  prefer  the  three  first-named  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  of  good  constitution,  while  Eynsford 
White,  though  a  beautiful  flower,  is  certainly  less 
robust  than  they  are. — T. 

Late  Chrysanthemums  in   small  pots.— I 

lately  saw  in  a  private  garden  a  lot  of  the  late- 
blooming  varieties  in  (linch  pots.  The  cuttings 
were  struck  in  June,  so  that  the  plants  had  not  a 
long  enough  season  to  run  up  much  to  height. 
Robust-habited  kinds,  such  as  Golden  Gem,  were 
not  more  than  18  inches  high,  carrying  about  a 
dozen  buds.  Plants  of  this  description  must  be  of 
great  service  at  Christmas  and  the  new  year,  as 
they  can  be  used  for  room  decoration  and  in  other 
ways  that  larger  plants  are  not  suitable  for.  Va- 
rieties of  compact  habit,  like  Cullingfordi,  Bonle 
de  Neige  and  Princess  Blanche,  are  especially  good 
for  this  form  of  culture.  The  first-named,  though 
not  ^  one  of  the  latest  bloomers,  can  be  had  at 
Christmas  and  the  new  year  by  topping  the  young 
growths  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted. 
The  colour  of  this  Chrysanthemum  renders  it  in- 
valuable for  late  blooming.  The  incurved  kinds 
are  not  so  suitable  for  blooming  in  such  small  pots  ; 
they  require  a  much  longer  period  of  growth  to 


give  them  the  strength  necessary  to  perfect  their 
blooms.  It  is  in  any  case  rather  difficult  to  get 
them  to  incurve  after  November.— J.  C.  B. 

A  new  treatise  on  the  Chrysanthemum. — 

Mr.  J.  Udale  has  recently  published  a  little  work 
entitled  "  Chrysanthemums :  their  History  and 
Culture."  It  consists  of  a  paper-covered  treatise 
in  fourteen  chapters  on  such  subjects  as  early 
history,  sports,  synonyms,  classification,  propaga- 
tion, and  various  phases  of  cultivation,  together 
with  some  remarks  on  dressing,  staging,  and  insect 
pests  affecting  the  flower.  We  might,  in  a  recent 
work,  almost  have  expected  to  find  something 
about  cross-fertilisation  and  seedling  growing, 
especially  as  there  is  so  great  an  interest  among 
cultivators  in  such  matters,  but  English  authors 
have  as  yet  had  but  little  to  say  on  these  matters. 
The  work  appears  to  have  been  intended  more  for 
local  than  general  circulation,  and  is  published  by 
M.   Smith,    Guardian    Office,  Droitwich. — Chry- 


MORE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Since  the  compilation  of  my  article,  "  Some  New 
Chrysanthemums,"  on  page  457  there  have  been 
several  other  meetings  of  the  floral  committee  of 
the  N.C.S.,  and  the  flowers  there  staged  have  been 
quite  as  numerous  and  equally  as  interesting  as 
those  shown  at  the  meetings  held  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Those  mentioned  and  briefly  described  in  the 
subjoined  list  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  of  the 
later  shown  flowers,  and  several  of  them  have 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  awarded  certificates, 
which  is  evidence  of  their  high  quality  from  the 
exhibition  standpoint. 

Mme.  Car7iot  (Jap.). — Very  large  full  bloom,  florets 
long,  curly,  twisted  and  intermingling,  colour  pure 
white.     First-class  certificate. 

Deiiil  Je  Jules  Ferry  (Jap.). — Large  broad  incurved 
florets,  a  beautiful  sbiide  of  rosy  amaranth. 

Profefisor  Lackman  (Jap.). — An  incurved  form  of 
bloom,  large,  purple-amaranth,  with  rosy  reverse. 
Fir.st-class  certificate. 

Celtic  (Anemone).  —  Short  guard  florets,  good 
centre,  a  self-coloured  flower  ;  coloiu-  rosy  chocolate. 

Wm.  Tunnington  (inc.). — Deep  golden  bronze  and 
crimson.     First-class  certificate. 

President  W.  R.  Smith  (Jap.  inc.). — A  bloom  of 
large  size,  long  florets,  rosy  blush. 

Mrs.  T.  Venne  (Jap.  inc.). — Long  florets,  deep  rosy 
purple.     First-class  certificate. 

Niveum  (Jap.). — A  fine  white  bloom  with  long 
florets.     An  American  variety. 

Golden  Gate  (Jap.). — A  large  spreading  flower, 
colour  a  deep  rich  tawny  yellow.  First-class  certifi- 
cate. 

Cecil  Wray  (Jap.). — Very  lorg  florets,  colour  pure 
bright  yellow.    Fu'st-class  certificate. 

M.  P.  Martignac  (inc.). — Hather  narrow  florets, 
well-formed  flower,  colour  golden  yellow. 

Miss  Maij^ne  Blenliiron  (Jap.). — One  of  the  in- 
curved type,  broad  petals,  colour  canary-yellow,  bronze 
outside. 

Potter  Palmer  (Jap.). — A  liig  flower,  with  short 
stiff  florets,  rather  pointed,  colour  white. 

Judge  Hoitt  (Jap.  Anemone). — Ray  florets  are 
quilled  and  incurved,  pale  blush.  The  disc  is  rather 
flat,  colour  white.     First-class  certificate. 

Richard  Dean  (Jap.). — Very  large  and  full.  Long 
crimson  florets  with  golden  hacks. 

Lord  Roseherg  (incurved). — A  hloom  of  good  size. 
A  perfect  incurved.  Colour  rich  purple-crimson. 
First-class  certificate. 

M.  Norman  Davis  (incurved). — A  closely  incurved 
fltjwer  with  reverse  of  bright  golden  yellow. 

Mrs.  Smith  Ryland  (Jap.  incurved). — Large  broad 
florets.  Colonr  bright  yellow,  crimson  inside,  tips  of 
petals  very  curly. 

Mr.  H.  Jackson  (Jap.  incurved). — A  globular  bloom, 
rid]  yellow. 

Mr.  G.  R.  licssent  (Jap.  incurved). — A  large  bloom, 
colour  pure  white. 

P)-ince  dii  Bois  (Jap.). — Narrow  curly  florets,  very 
large  and  globular  bloom,  colour  pure  yellow.  First- 
class  certificate. 

Col.  T.  C.  Bourne  (Jap.). — Very  long  flat  florets,  a 
rich  wine-col  ured  crimson.    First-class  certificate. 

C.  H.  P. 
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HALF-HARDY  CACTI. 
I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Overbeck's 
article  in  Thk  (iAitiUvN  of  December  2  (pa^'o 
517)  as  to  his  successful  open-air  culture  of 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  Echinopsids  or 
'Hedgehog  Cacti,"  although  I  by  no  means 
share  all  his  faith  that  "photographs  are  in- 
capable of  exaggeration,"  since  some  of  us  know 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  most  alarming 
distortions  and  untruthful  pictures  are  (juite 
possible  even  to  photography— an  art  generally 
supposed  to  be  most  truthful  in  its  effects.  The 
illustrations  given,  however  (pp.  51G  and  517), 
are  certainly  most  faithful,  and  they  bring  some 
early  recollections  to  my  mind.  As  a  lad  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  village — 
Somerby,  near  Oakham  —  not  Tennyson's 
Snmersby  in  Lincolnshire,  but  a  Leicestershire 
hunting  village,  best  known  as  the  home  of  the 
"  late  Col.  Fred.  Burnaby,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson. 

Here  every  window  almost  down  the  one 
long  main  or  "High  Street"  was  full  of 
flowers,  and,  singularly  enough,  great  di- 
versity of  taste  was  shown,  a  great  variety  of 
window  plants  being  grown.  A  large  old- 
fashioned  bow  window  abutting  apse  like  on  the 
street  was  full  of  Primroses  in  spring,  Pelar- 
goniums or  Geraniums,  of  course,  in  summer, 
while  in  autumn  ( 'ampauula  pyramidalis,  with 
its  tall  blue  and  white-blossomed  spires,  used  to 
attract  much  attention.  The  next  resident  grew 
the  old  golden  and  red  velvet-tinted  Calceolarias 
—  quaint,  long-pocketed  flowers  on  tall  plants. 
Another  window  was  famous  for  its  Fuchsias, 
another  for  its  Wandering  Jew's-beard  or 
Clambering  Sailor  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa),  and 
drooping  blue-flowered  Campanula  fragilis  or 
C.  Barrelieri,  whiJe  very  shady  windows  had 
Ferns,  Aralias,  Aspidistras,  both  rarities  then, 
and  hanging  baskets  of  Linaria  cymbalaria,  and 
those  opposite  scented-leaved  or  zonal  Gera- 
niums, Musk,  following  the  Hyacinths  and 
Crocuses  of  the  spring.  But  the  windows  I  re- 
member best  were  those  of  the  village  doctor, 
Mr.  Henry  Hudson,  who  was  fond  of  cactaceous 
plants  of  all  kinds.  Here  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  great  white  or  pale  rosy  stars  of  the  Echi- 
nopsis  and  the  white,  rosy  pink  or  scarlet 
Phyllocacti,  Mammiliariasand  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  and  last,  but  not  least,  two  or  three 
species  of  Aloe,  and  especially  a  gigantic  speci- 
men of  the  old  Aloe  variegata  (Partridge- 
breasted  Aloe),  which  was  healthy,  and  produced 
several  spikes  every  year  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil 
and  lime  refuse  from  an  old  wall.  As  plants 
for  a  sunny  window.  Cacti  of  the  best  kinds  are 
deserving  of  extended  culture,  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Overbeck's  practical  remarks  on  his  plan  of 
growing  them  will  be  largely  followed.  To 
plant  them  out  on  a  waim  sunshiny  border  in 
May  or  .June  and  to  dig  and  store  the  plants 
rnrpfiillv-   "like   Echeverias   without  water  in 


every  spring  sends  up  its  stems  a  yard  high, 
tipped  by  elegant  racemes  of  its  ro.sy  lieart- 
shaped  flowers.  F.  W.  UrmtiiHii',. 


carefully, 

the  winter,"  is  a  resting  system  so  simple  and 
ethcient,  that  too  much  prominence  cannot  well 
be  given  to  it  in  these  pages. 

But  to  return  to  my  story  of  thirty  years  ago. 
The  good  old  doctor  left  the  village  and  all  his 
treasures — his  plants,  went  with  him,  but  last 
spring  I  saw  one  plant  that  reminded  me  of  him 
still  remaining  in  the  little  railed-in  strip  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  was  the  well-known  Diely- 
tra  spectabilis,  which  to  my  certain  knovrledge 
has  existed  therefor  at  least  thirty  year.o,  and 


Carnation  Duke  of  York— This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  Carnations  sent  out  m 
18:i3.  It  belongs  to  the  tree  or  perpetual-flowering 
section,  and  is  most  distinct.  The  size  and  build 
of  the  bloom  are  perfect,  while  the  scent  is  as 
marked  as  in  the  old  crimson  Clove. 

"White  Carnations.— The  best  all-round  white 
I  have  grown  is  La  Neige.  It  is  free,  and  much 
like  Miss  Joliffe  in  habit.  Although  the  blooms 
are  not  large  they  are  perfect  in  shape,  and  with 
the  slightest  fringe  at  their  edges.  Another  grand 
white  may  be  found  in  Caroline  Schmidt,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  larger  and  more  deeply  ser- 
rated than  those  of  the  former.  Nurse  Finns  is  a 
very  lar^e,  smooth-petalled  flower  of  great  weight. 
When  fully  expanded  it  is  of  the  purest  white.— P. 
Croton  Baroness  James  de  Rothschild.— 
In  a  quite  recent  issue  of  The  Gakden  there  was 
a  recommendation  of  this  variety  for  decoration. 
Since  that  appeared  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  stock 
of  young  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  from  18  inches  to  2 
feet  high,  clothed  to  the  pots  with  well  and  richly 
coloured  foliage.  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  see  it 
in  such  quantity.  Speaking  of  this  variety  and  a 
few  others,  I  was  told  by  the  growers,  Messrs. 
Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  that  the  best  of  the 
plants  were  already  bespoken  for  decoration  in 
London.  Being  so  richly  coloured,  this  Croton 
when  well  grown  is  evidently  much  sought  for;  the 
one  fact  of  its  looking  so  fine  when  under  artificial 
light  adds  to  its  attractiveness.  C.  undul.atus  and 
C.  aneitensis  in  the  same  nursery  were  both 
coloured  surprisingly  well.  Each  in  its  way  is  not 
yet  beaten.  — G. 

Lachenalias  in  pots —How  useful  Lachena- 
lias  are,  yet  of  late  years  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  disrepute,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  compara- 
tive few  that  are  now  met  with.  They  require  to 
be  potted  in  good  rich  material  and  grown  on  all 
winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature  well  up 
to  the  roof  glass.  Tbe  least  coddhng  causes  the 
foliage  to  become  drawn  and  flabby,  and  the  flower 
spikes  correspondingly  poor.  Two  parts  good 
holding  loam  and  one  part  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  suit  them  well.  Weak  liquid  manure 
may  also  be  given  three  times  a  week  with  advan- 
tage when  the  bloom  spikes  are  developing  in  the 
spring.  For  arranging  in  baskets  with  Cyclamens, 
I'rimviias  and  small  Ferns  they  are  most  useful. 
Some  gardeners  grow  them  in  ornamental  wire 
baskets  in  a  compost  of  loam,  moss  and  manure. 
The  young  jilants  are  pricked  into  the  top,  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  basket,  which  is  then  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and 
regularly  watered  throughout  the  winter.  In 
March  and  April  their  graceful  mottled  foliage 
and  golden  flower-spikes  form  a  pleasing  contrast 
and  are  very  elegant.  After  flowering,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  out-ofdoors  at  the  base  of  a 
wall  where  only  a  small  amount  of  sunshine 
reaches  them,  and  be  allowed  to  take  care  of 
themselves  until  September,  and  when  half  an  inch 
of  new  growth  has  been  made  they  should  be 
shaken  out,  the  flowering  bulbs  separated  from 
the  small  new  offshoots  and  repotted.  When  the 
plants  are  left  in  the  same  pots  two  years  in 
succession  both  foliage  and  flowers  will  be  meagre. 
Of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  tricolor  and  Xelsoni 
are,  I  consider,  the  two  most  useful  for  pot  culture. 
John  Cuawfokd. 


flowers  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  but  a 
second  Rromeliad  now  in  bloom  can  always  be 
depended  on  for  its  winter-flowering  quahties. 
This  isVriesia  brachystachys,  whose  leaves,  flower- 
stem,  and  all  are  less  than  1  foot  in  height,  but  for 
all  that  it  is  wonderfully  bright  and  effective.  In 
this  the  pale  green  leaves  recurve  in  a  very  grace- 
ful fashion,  while  the  blossoms  are  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows  on  the  upper  half  of  the  stem.  I  he 
large  bracts  which  form  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  inttorescence  are  at  the  base  bright  crimson 
shaded  with  purple,  which  gradually  merges  into 
the  orange  of  the  upper  part.  These  bracts  retain 
the  brightness  of  their  colouring  for  months  but 
the  clear  yellow  flowers,  which  even  when  fully 
expanded  are  partially  hidden  by  the  bracts,  do 
not  last  long.  This  may  be  kept  in  health  in  pots 
1  inches  or  r,  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  flower 
freely  every  year.  These  two  Bromeliads  if  given 
thorough  drainage,  and  potted  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting principally  of  fibrous  peat  with  a  liberal 
dash  of  sand,  will  with  the  ordinary  treatment  ot 
the  general  run  of  stove  plants  succeed  perfectly. 
— T. 

Manettia  bicolor.  —  That  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  flowering  period  ot 
this  beautiful  little  twiner  is  well  shown  at  the 
present  time,  for  a  couple  of  specimens  at  Kew 
are  (and  have  been  tor  some  weeks)  thickly 
studded  with  their  bright  coloured  blossoms,  whUe 
last  May  at  the  Temple  show  Messrs.  Veitch  ex- 
hibited a  well-flowered  specimen  then  at  its  best, 
and  lastly  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  the 
month  of  March  is  given  as  its  flowering  season. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  plant  that  deserves  more  ex- 
tended cultivation,  for  though  introduced  from  the 
Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  in  18}X,,it  is  now  very 
rarely  met  with  ;  indeed  twenty-five  years  ago  it 
was  far  more  common  than  it  is  now,  though 
nothing  has  really  cropped  up  to  take  its  pla,ce. 
This  Manettia  is  a  very  slender  yet  quick-growing 
twiner  that  will  soon  cover  a  few  sticks  stuck  in 
around  the  edge  of  the  pot.  This  Manettia  is  of 
easy  culture,  as  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike 
root  readily,  and  if  grown  on  freely  they  soon  form 
effective  flowering  plants.  In  the  summer  this 
Manettia  will  succeed  in  the  greenhouse,  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  it  needs  the  temperature  ot 
an  intermediate  house  or  cool  part  of  the  stove. 
Though  flowering  at  various  times  of  the  year  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  brightly 
coloured  blossoms  will  in  most  cases  be  appreciated 
to  a  greater  extent  during  the  dull  days  of  winter 
than  at  any  other  time.— H.  P. 


jEchmea  fulgens.— This  easily-grown  Bro- 
meliad  is  in  some  places  flowering  just  now,  and 
when  in  this  stage  it  is  decidedly  bright  and  showy. 
The  large  shining  green  leaves  are  arranged  in  a 
bold  vasiform  manner,  while  from  the  centre  of 
the  tuft  the  flower-stem  is  pushed  up.  This,  which 
well  overtops  the  foliage,  is  stout  and  branching, 
and  bears  a  considerable  number  of  flowers  of  a 
bright  scariet  tipped  with  purple.  'I'hese  blooms 
remain  fresh  a  considerable  time,  and  a  flowering 


PANDANUS  VEITCHI  UNHEALTHY. 
I  HAVp;  in  a  stove  here  several  plants  of  Pandanus 
Veitchi  which  damp  off  badly.  On  some  of  them 
this  complaint  has  started  on  the  leaves  near  the 
point  in  the  form  of  yellowish  spots,  which  have 
gradually  gone  on  until  they  reached  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  while  the  centre  of  others  has  gone 
wrong.  The  plants  were  sent  from  a  London  firm 
of  nurserymen,  and  in  coming  here  had  experienced 
the  sharp  grip  of  frost  that  we  had  about  the 
beginning  of  November.  After  they  came  I  dis- 
covered they  were  rather  badly  infested  with  bug. 
I  thereupon  had  them  sponged  with  Fir  tree  oil 
and  black  soap  dissolved  in  tepid  water  to  the 
ordinary  strength.  They  were  then  placed  m  a 
stove  with  the  heat  ranging  about  05".  They  were 
syringed  several  times,  and  of  course  the  house 
was  aired  on  all  available  occasions.  Do  you  think 
that  some  of  the  solution  they  were  sponged  with 
having  got  lodged  in  the  centre  of  them,  or  water 
when  syringing  would  cause  this  damping  ? — 
D  N.  M  ,  Northumberland. 

*  *  1  have  seen  and  also  had  under  my  charge 
plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchi  which  have  give  trouble 
in  a  similar  way  to  those  ot  "  D.  N.  M."  The  pri- 
mary cause  is  without  doubt  to  be  traced  to  the 
chill  the  plants  received  in  transit,  and  this  may 
have  been  further  aggravated  by  the  solution  used 
to  eradicate  the  mealy  bug.     In  my  own  case  the 
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tut  the  indications  in  respect  thereto  were  quite 
similar  to  those  now  under  notice.  Having  some 
plants  also  on  one  occasion  which  had  to  be  kept 
in  a  plant  pit  that  had  a  very  flat  roof,  I  noted 
that  the  drip  which  was  troublesome  had  pene- 
trated the  heart  of  the  plants.  In  this  case 
it  was  neither  cold  nor  (xposuie,  but  the  wet 
which  caused  two  plants  to  die.  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  like  all  others  of  the  same  genus,  is  a 
heat-loving  plant,  being  very  secsitive  to  cold  such 
as  would  be  expeiienoed  in  transit  during  a  frost. 
Had  the  plants  previously  been  kept  warm  enough, 
or  had  they  been  used  for  decoration  ?  is  a  query  that 
should  be  solved  also.  What  is  meant  by  ordinary 
strength  I  do  not  know  ;  if  it  means  the  prescribed 
strength,  it  should  not  cause  harm  in  the  usual  way. 
The  after-syringing  may  also  have  done  harm  in 
causing  the  solution  as  well  as  the  water  itself  to 
penetrate  to  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  I  certainly 
would  not  advise  syringing  them  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  better  to 
keep  them  dry  overhead,  whilst  at  the  roots  no 
■  excess  should  be  allowed.  The  drier  the  plants  are 
now  kept,  the  better  will  it  be  for  them.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  only  remedy  so  that  the  plants  can  be 
preserved  for  stock.  Any  suckers  that  are  large 
enough  to  detach,  if  only  with  leaves  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  should  be  taken,  these  being  in- 
serted in  2^-inch  pots,  and  then  kept  warm,  but  not 
too  moist.— G.  H. 


THE  GIANT  ARAD. 


(AMOKPHOPHALLUS  TITANUM.) 

I  PBEL  certain  that  "  F.  W.  B."  did  not  see  Amor- 
phophallus  titanum  when  it  flowered  at  Kew  in 
Jane,  1889,  or  he  could  not  have  '■  belittled " 
that  event  by  describing  it  in  The  Garden 
(p.  531)  as  "a  fine-foliaged  plant  with  some 
elegance  of  habit  .  .  .  but  perhaps  the  less  often 
it  flowers  the  better,  seeing  that  the  plant  is 
almost  unapproachable  at  that  period  of  its  exist- 
ence." Both  botanists  and  horticulturists  hither- 
to have  been  unanimous  in  looking  upon  the  flower- 
ing in  England  of  this  giant  from  Sumatra  as  an 
event  of  the  greatest  interest  and  an  achievement 
of  which  Kew  might  justly  be  proud. 

I  do  not  remember  that  the  full  story  of  this 
plant  has  ever  been  told  in  The  Garden,  and 
even  if  it  has,  it  is  of  sufficient  interest,  in  the 
light  of  what  was  said  last  week  by  "  F.  W.  B.,"  to 
deserve  to  be  retold. 

In  1878,  Dr.  Beccari,  a  Portuguese  botanist  and 
traveller,  discovered  in  Sumatra  an  Aroid  with  a 
tuber  as  large  as  a  Cheddar  cheese,  and  weighing 
half  a  hundredweight.  From  the  tuber  sprang  a 
solitary  leaf  with  a  straight  shaft-like  stalk  10 
feet  high  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  bearing  a 
many-times  divided  leaf-blade  like  an  immense 
umbrella  with  a  spread  45  feet  in  circumference. 
This  was  the  leaf  which  "  F.  W.  B."  describes  as 
"  fine  foliage  of  some  elegance."  But  the  flower 
of  this  giant  Arum  was  even  more  wonderful — a 
huge  bell  or  trumpet  turned  mouth  upwards,  a  yard 
deep  and  wide,  coloured  creamy  white  outside  and 
claret-purple  inside,  and  standing  erect  in  the 
middle  of  this  a  thick  club-like  spadix  7  feet  long 
and  10  inches  thick  at  the  base,  coloured  chrome- 
jellow.  Imagine  a  flower  almost  of  the  dimensions 
of  Big Benat  Westminster  beingohjected  to  because 
it  happens  to  have  a  disagreeable  odour  !  Beccari 
sent  seeds  home  and  a  seedling  plant  was  presented 
to  Kew  in  1879.  This  plant  grew  larger  and  larger, 
whilst  all  the  others  in  European  gardens  died,  and 
in  1888  the  dimensions  of  the  Kew  plant  were : 
tuber  18  inches  wide,  12  inches  thick,  57  lbs. 
weight ;  leaf  C^  feet  high,  stalk  20  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, blade  2(j  feet  in  circumference,  or  over 
8  feet  across.  In  the  winter  the  plant  rested,  and 
in  the  following  June  it  developed  a  flower  which 
measured  6  feet  11  inches  in  height,  the  club-like 
spadix  being  5  feet  long,  the  bell-shaped  spathe  3 
feet  deep  and  4  feet  across  the  mouth.  I  was  one 
of  the  few  who  saw  the  Bower  wide  open  ;  this  was 
at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  By  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  mouth  of  the  "  bell' "  had  folded 
in  somewhat.     The  form  of  the  flower  when  open 


was  as  beautiful  in  proportion  and  outline  as  the 
flower  of  the  common  Kichardia.  The  smell  lasted 
only  a  few  hours  and  was  never  even  noticed  by 
the  public.  The  flower  was  propped  open  by  means 
of  wire  rings  placed  inside  ;  thus  treated  it  lasted 
about  a  week.  I  have  never  seen  any  flower  so 
wonderful  in  size,  form  and  colour  as  this,  and  I 
would  walk  a  good  many  miles  to  see  it  again,  and 
I  believe  "F.  W.  B."  would  gladly  accompany  me. 
Unfortunately,  the  plant  has  since  died,  as 
"  F.  W.  B."  states,  but  it  did  not  die  soon  after 
flowering.  On  the  contrary,  the  flower  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  leaf  of  fair  size,  and  after  a  season  of 
rest  this  was  followed  by  a  still  larger  leaf.  The 
tuber  rotted  during  the  resting  period  of  1891-92. 
From  this  it  does  not  appear  quite  certain  that  the 
plant  does  not  survive  the  flowering  period,  al- 
though there  is  some  comfort  for  the  loss  of  such 
a  noble  plant  in  the  suggestion.  I  wish  some 
collector  would  test  the  feeling  of  English  horti- 
culturists with  regard  to  this  plant  by  introducing 
it  again.     It  is  not  in  cultivation  in  Europe  now. 

"F.  W.  B."  inquires  if  other  large  -  tubered 
Aroids  die  after  they  flower.  The  following  do 
not,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  :  Amorphopballus 
campanulatum.  A,  Rivieii,  Anchomanes  Hookeri, 
Arum  crinitum,  Dracontiums,  Godwinia  gigas, 
Synandrospadir,  Taccarum  Warmingianum,  Thom- 
sonia  nepalensis.  W.  W. 


BOUVARDIAS. 


Amongst  Bouvardias  I  am  more  Impressed  than 
ever  before  with  the  usefulness  of  Priory  Beauty.  In 
its  freedom  of  flowering  as  well  as  style  of  growth 
its  counterpart  i^  to  be  found  in  that  well-known 
old  variety  Vreelandi,  from  which  I  am  disposed 
to  think  it  is  a  sport.  The  colour  of  Priory  Beauty 
is  a  soft  rose-pink,  a  favourite  colour  with  many 
admirers  of  the  Bouvardia. 

Mrs.  Robert  Green,  rather  more  vigorous  than 
Priory  Beauty,  is  a  sport  from  President  Cleveland, 
which  is  probably  closely  allied  to  Vreelandi,  being 
almost  a  counterpart  of  it.  This  latter  variety  is,  I 
surmise,  the  source  from  which  Alfred  Neuner 
originated.  Mrs.  Robert  Green  is  in  the  form  of  its 
flowers  very  similar  to  Vreelandi,  but  its  colour,  a 
delicate  light  salmon-pink,  makes  it  also  a  decided 
acquisition. 

President  Cleveland  is  by  far  the  best  scarlet 
for  winter  flowering ;  both  in  freedom  and  the 
quality  of  its  flowers  it  surpasses  Dazzler  as  much 
as  this  latter  variety  does  the  still  older  elegans. 

Vreelandi  is  still  for  cutting  one  of  the  best ; 
its  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  these  can  be 
taken  with  a  good  length  of  stem  from  well-grown 
plants. 

Alfred  Neuner,  as  a  double  variety,  continues 
to  hold  its  own.  By  some  who  have  to  supply  cut 
flowers  that  will  stand  well  when  cut  it  is  much 
sought  after.  Its  pretty  counterpart  with  blush- 
pink  flowers,  President  Garfield,  improves  on 
acquaintance.  It  makes  a  beautiful  button-hole 
flower. 

Sang  Lorraine,  described  as  a  brilliant  ver- 
milion-scarlet, and  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  as  a  bright 
orange  red,  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  good  condi- 
tion. Does  anyone  now  grow  them  ?  lam  anxious 
to  know,  as  they  were  highly  praised  a  few  years 
ago. G.  H. 

Solanum  capsicastrum  from  seed. — It  is 

generally  supposed  that  this  useful  plant  does  not 
berry  so  well  when  grown  from  seed  as  when  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings.  I  have  grown  it  from 
both  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  do  not  find  any 
difference.  As  seedlings  are  far  less  trouble,  I 
have  decided  in  favour  of  these.  It  is  necessary 
to  sow  the  seed  early,  say  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  the  plants  must  be  grown  on  freely. 
No  delay  must  occur  in  potting  them  on  until  the 
size  they  are  to  fruit  in  is  reached.  They  may  be 
grown  on  in  warmth  until  large  enough  for  fruit- 
ing, when  they  may  be  plunged  in  a  bed  out  of 
doors,  or  If  kept  inside  all  the  air  possible  must  be 
given.  While  growing,  the  syringe  should  be  used 
freely.     Syringing  should  be  discontinued,  how- 


ever, while  the  berries  are  setting,  bnt  may  be  re- 
sumed after  they  are  well  set.  In  growing  seed- 
lings there  will  be  a  little  difference  in  habit,  &;c. 
By  carefully  selecting  the  very  best  for  seed  an- 
nually, considerable  improvement  may  be  made 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  plants  are  not  re- 
quired to  ripen  their  berries  until  Christmas,  the 
syringe  may  be  used  later  on  in  the  season  and  will 
prevent  the  berries  setting  so  early.  Seedlings 
may  be  grown  on  without  any  stopping,  as  if  the 
plants  are  given  plenty  of  room  they  will  branch 
out  naturally.  Some  of  our  market  growers  grow 
them  on  and  finish  them  off  under  glass,  while 
others  turn  them  out  of  doors  quite  early  in  the 
season.  Those  kept  under  glass  it  properly  treated 
are  generallv  the  best,  as  the  foliage  is  clean  and 
bright.  -F.  H. 

Forcing  double  Daffodils.— The  old  double 
Daffodil  may  be  brouglit  into  flower  by  the  middle 
of  January  if  carefully  treated  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth.  I  first  became  aware  of  this 
some  four  years  ago  by  seeing  some  beautiful  pots 
in  a  London  nursery  at  the  above-named  date. 
Since  then  I  have  always  made  a  feature  of  forcing 
Daffodils.  Bulbs  of  the  largest  size  and  best  quality 
are  necessary  for  such  early  work,  and  should  be 
potted  at  the  end  of  September,  placing  five  or  six 
in  a  6-incb  pot  in  good  holding  loam,  afterwards 
standing  the  pots  upon  a  hard  bottom  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  worms.  The  bulbs  should  then 
be  covered  with  about  4  inches  of  leaves,  and  re- 
main unmolested  till  the  middle  of  November,  at 
which  time  they  shoud  be  taken  indoors,  plunged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  65°,  and  have  a  top  heat  of 
from  tiO°  to  65°.  Daffodils,  unlike  Hyacinths  and 
most  of  the  Narcissi,  at  this  early  date  make 
root  growth  at  a  greater  ratio  than  top-growth,  so 
that  by  the  time  an  inch  of  growth  has  been  made 
from  the  crown  of  the  bulb,  there  will  be  abund- 
ance of  roots  to  support  it.  If  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  blooms  will  open  by  the  desired  date, 
the  pets  may  be  placed  on  boards  over  hot-water 
pipes  and  remain  there  until  the  flowers  are  half  ex- 
panded, care  being  taken  to  supply  the  roots  with 
abundance  of  water  daily.  After  this  a  cool  house 
temperature  will  suit  them  best.  Daffodils  will 
lasf  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state. — John  Crawford, 
Coddi/iatvn  Hall. 

■Veronicas. — The  varieties  of  V.  speciosa  are 
not  grown  so  much  for  autumn  and  winter  flower- 
ing as  they  deserve.  The  tjpe  was  introduced 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1835,  and  we  have 
now  a  number  of  beautiful  forms  with  flowers  dis- 
playing considerable  range  of  colour,  amongst 
the  best  being  Blue  Gem,  dwarf,  free,  and  pale 
blue;  Celestial,  sky  blue  in  colour;  Imp^ratrice, 
rich  blue  ;  Marie  Antoinette,  pink  ;  Eveline,  rose- 
lilac  ;  and  Reine  des  Blanches,  pure  white.  Neat 
bushes  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  are  welcome  during 
the  dull  months  of  the  year. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  ANL  QREENHOUSE. 


Carnation  Leander  is  a  decided  improvement 
among  the  deep  yellow  selfs  as  regards  vigour  and 
hardiness  ;  the  flowers  are  delieiously  scented. 
Carnation  Mr.  Hulse. — Tbis  new  variety  is  quite 
distinct,  and  seems  equally  as  free  as  Winter  Cheer. 
"The  colour  is  intense  scarlet  and  remarkably  clear.  A 
few  plants  of  this  variety  have  been  very  showy  dur- 
ing the  past  mouth.  It  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
best  winter  flowerius  scarlet  kinds. — 1!. 

Carnation  Florence  Emily  Thoday  is  also 
a  good  new  variety  introduced  during  the  year  1892  ; 
colour  pure  white,  large,  smooth  petals,  making  a 
grand  flower  with  a  sound  calyx.  This  variety  is 
particularly  sweet-scented,  a  good  grower  and  free 
bloomer.  Its  freedom  of  growth  and  bloom  make  it 
a  grand  market  Carnation. 

Carnation  Cyril  is  a  new  scarlet  variety ;  the 
Ijlouiiis  are  large  and  of  good  substance,  and  the  plant 
grows  strongly.  In  Uuke  of  Fife  aird  Duke  of  Clarence 
we  have  two  more  scarlets  of  grand  quahty.  I 
think  the  former  is  the  better  of  the  two  for  winter 
work.  These  three  are  among  the  best  iu  their  colour, 
and  with  Winter  Cheer  and  Horace  are  sure  to 
please  where  deep  scarlet  varieties  are  wanted. 
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Ferns. 


NEPHROLEPIS. 

Altikii  (ai  this  does  not  form  a  very  extensive 
genus,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  dispute 


its    groat    decorative    value    where    plants 
covering  bare  rockwork    are   in    demand. 


viils  (in  long,  thin,  rapid-growing  stolons  or 
rhizomes  of  a  wiry  nature.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  peculiar  feature  that  Nephrolepises  are 
mohtly  increased,  although  with  the  e-xcojitiim 


for 
In 
Messrs.  Veitch's  show  house  at  Chelsea  the 
smallest  growing  species  at  jiresent  known,  the 
lovely  N.  pectinata,  a  native  of  Tropical 
America,  which,  according  to  E.  J.  Lowe,  was 
known  in  some  of  the  English  gardens  as  far 
back  as  1820,  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
interesting  N.  philippinensis,  which  was  intro- 
duced some  twelve  years  ago  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Some  parts  of  the  rockwork 
which  are  completely  deprived  of  soil  are  en- 
tirely clothed  with  the  growth  of  these  two 
species,  forming  a  most  beautiful  covering, 
which  for  elegance  and  freshness  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  Ferns. 

The  larger-growing  species,  such  as  N.  acuta 
or  ensifolia  and  N.  exaltata,  the  fronds  of  which 
often  attain  4  feet  in  length,  are  equally  use- 
ful for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  of 
the  conservatory.  This  latter  species  was, 
according  to  Lowe,  introduced  into  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  the  year  1793.  Beddome,  in 
his  "  Ferns  of  Southern  India,"  gives  it  as  a 
native  of  the  Anamallays  and  the  Neilgherries  ; 
while,  according  to  Eaton  ("Ferns  of  North 
America  "),  it  is  found  growing  on  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
particularly  the  Cabbage  Palmetto,  in  South 
Florida.  The  same  authority  adds  that  it  is 
also  found  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
and  South  America,  South  Asia,  China,  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Australia,  and  part  of  Africa. 
A  grand  example  of  the  use  to  which  these  and 
other  large-growing  kinds  may  be  put  with 
advantage  is  shown  in  the  exceedingly  hand- 
some fernery  at  Nash  Court,  Faversham.  Al- 
though usually  considered  a  warm  house 
plant,  N.  exaltata  at  Nash  Court  is  by  Mr. 
Humphreys  gro\\n  to  perfection  in  a  structure 
where,  during  the  winter,  the  temperature  I're- 
ciuently  falls  below  4(1-'  and  occasionally  below 
35°,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
roots  of  these  plants  being  in  the  open  ground 
are  not  so  sensitive  to  the  cold  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  confined  to  pots  or  pans. 

Should  any  other  examples  be  required  to 
persuade  amateurs  and  growers  of  the  great 
decorative  value  of  Nephrolepises  in  general,  1 
would  advise  them  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  tropical 
fernery  at  Kew  Gardens,  where  they  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  grand  specimens  of 
the  above-named  species,  and  also  of  the 
majestic  N.  davallioides  and  of  its  beautifully 
crested  variety  here  illustrated,  and  which 
there  are  grown  as  bracket  plants  against  a 
wall,  a  position  in  which  they  form  ornamental 
masses  of  a  striking  and  attractive  character. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  position  in  which 
these  useful  plants  delight,  for  all  of  them, 
either  small  or  large  growers,  are  well  adapted 
for  baskets,  and  their  foliage  being  naturally 
of  an  elegant  and  drooping  character,  they  form 
perfect  balls  of  gracefully  hanging  foliage,  which, 
provided  the  plants  are  well  supplied  with  waterat 
the  roots  all  the  year  round,  remains  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  very  long  time.  Most  of  the  species 
are  also  well  adapted  for  growing  on  dead  Tree 
Fern  stems  and  for  covering  perpendicular 
walls  and  pillars  or  columns,  as  they  require 
but  very  little  soil,  and  can  for  a  very  long 
time  be  kept  thriving  almost  exclusively  on 
moisture. 

The  fronds  are  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases 
produced  from  crowns  disposed  at  various  inter- 


N.   i)Av.\i.MOiDi;.s   FURCANS,  whioh    forms  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  and  is  remarkaV)ly  effec- 
tive under  any  condition,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.     According    to    Schneider,  who,   in 
of  the  magnificent  N.   rufescens   tripinnatifida    "J^^"^."^  Choice  Ferns,"  vol    ii.  (p.  51  lU),  states 
...^  u.  t,  .i,„„i,„  '  „  „„„,.;„„    that  "  It  was  mtroduced  mto  European  gardens  by 

and  the  pretty  N.Dutb,  all  other  known  spec  es  j,^^^^^  j.  Veitch  and  Sons,  this  variety  is  so 
produce  spores  which  germinate  very  freely.  jji„g,g„t  f^om  the  type,  that  it  is  questionable 
The  most  practical  way  of  propagating  these  whether  the  plant  really  is  a  form  of  N.  daval- 
Ferns  consists  in  planting  them  in  a  shallow  bed  jjoides,  although  such  was  Moore's  decided  opinion, 
made  of  chopped  Sphagnum,  coarsely  broken  The  most  essential  characteristic,  that  of  the  fruc- 
peat  and  silver  sand  in  about  equal  parts.  In  tification  being  disposed  at  the  extreme  point  of 
such  a  compost  of  an  open  nature  the  rhizomes  ,  the  lobes  of  the  fertile  leaflets,  is  altogether 
can  freely  run  and  produce  young  plants,  and  absent,  the  barren  and  the  fertile  leaflets  being  of 
when  these  have  produced  three  or  four  fronds  the  same  nature  and  there  being  no  contraction 
they  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  with  :  noticeable."  It  is  a  very  valuable  plant  for  grow- 
safety.  Nei.hrolepises  mav  also  be  propagated  !  '"g  i"  hanging  baskets  of  large  dimensions,  where 
by  means  of  the  tubers  with  which  such  species    ''  '«  particularly  attractive. 

as  Bausei,  cordifolia,  philippinensis,  pluma,  N.  iiirsutula.— A  form  of  the  better-known 
tuberosa  and    undulata   are   provided.       Those    exaltata,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by 

the  softness  of  its  foliage,  which  is  of  a  downy 
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tubers,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  Hazel-nut 
to  a  Walnut,  are  of  a  succulent  nature  and  found 
underground,  and  the  .soil  which  contains  them 
must,  all  through  the  winter,  be  kept  in  a 
moderately  moist  condition,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  shrivelling  up,  this  being  an  essential 
point  as  regards  securing  a  healthy,  strong  spring 
growth . 

The  species  and  varieties  of  large  dimensions 
most  suitable  for  decoration  are  the  typical 

N.  uAVAr.LioiDKS,  or  Davallia-like  Nephrole- 
pis,  a  distinct   plant  of    very    robust    habit    and 


nature  and  a  greyish  colour. 

*N.  PLUMA. — A  very  handsome  species,  with 
beautifully  pendulous  narrow  fronds  of  a  soft 
papery  texture  and  pale  green  colour.  Native 
of  Madagascar,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
accidentally,  some  of  its  tubers,  of  a  somewhat 
woody  nature  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
having  been  found  among  the  roots  of  Platy- 
cerium  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch. 

*N.  Bausei. — A  plumose  form  of  N.  pluma, 
from  which  it  differs  by  its  much  dwarfer  habit, 
but  especially  by  the  nature  of  its  leaflets, 
which,  instead  of  being  entire  like  those  of 
the  typical  species,  are  divided  nearly  to  the 
midrib  and  have  a  very  pleasant  and  striking 
appearance. 

N.  RUFESCENS  TRIPINNATIFIDA. —  A  free- 
growing,  very  handsome  plant  of  upright  habit, 
very  useful  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  as  a  Fern 
for  planting  in  the  warm  fernery.  Its  beauti- 
ful fronds  possess  a  peculiarly  massive,  yet 
feathery  appearance,  their  broad  leaflets,  of  a 
soft  papery  texture  and  dark  green  colour, 
being  regularly  three-times  divided  to  the  mid- 
rib and  their  margins  being  on  both  sides 
deeply  cleft  and  overlapping,  much  in  the 
way  of  the  Welsh  Polypody,  or  Polypodium 
cambricum. 

Besides  N.  pectinata  and  philippinensis, 
the  most  distinct  among  the  smaller-grow- 
ing kinds  are  : — • 

N.  Bartbri,  an  Indian  species  differing  frcm 
all  others  through  the  leathery  texture  of  its 
short  bluntish  leaflets,  which  are  as  thick  as 
those  of  Cyrtomium  falcatum  and  of  a  very 
pleasing  pale  green  colour. 

N.  CORD  ATA  COMP.VCTA.  —  A  beautifully 
compact  -  growing  variety  of  upright,  vase- 
shaped  habit,  with  fronds  all  starting  from 
one  central  crown,  from  which  they  spread  in 
all  directions.  Their  leaflets  are  also  of  a 
more  leathery  texture,  of  a  deeper  glossy  green 
colour,  and  much  more  closely  set  than  those 
of  the  typical  X.  cordifolia  or  tuterosa,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  issue. 

N.  DUFFI. — This  is  a  thoroughly  distinct, 
barren  plant  of  most  elegant  bahit,  and  best  adapted 
for  pot  culture  The  fronds,  which  have  their  leaf- 
lets comparatively  small,  rounded  at  the  smiimit, 
toothed  at  the  edges  and  overlapping,  terminate 
in  a  handsome  tassel,  which  varies  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  to 
which  the  plant  is  subjected. 

*N.  UNDULATA — .A  Comparatively  dwarf  stove 
species  which,  according  to  Lowe,  was  introduced 
into  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1S48  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby  from  Sierra  Leone,  West 
Africa.  Its  fronds,  of  an  arching  habit,  are  fur- 
nished with  narrow-oblong  pointed   leaflets  of  a 


readily  recogmsed  from  all  other  known  species  by  |  texture  and  of  a  cheerful  light  green 


its  unique  mode  of  fructification.  The  fertile 
leaflets,  longer  and  narrower  than  the  barren  ones, 
have  their  lobes  cut  much  deeper,  and  each  of 
these  lobes  is  terminated  by  a  single  spore  mass, 
which,  as  in  Davallia?,  is  situated  at  its  extreme 
point. 


colour.  This  species  also  produces  small  tubers, 
from  which  it  can  be  propagated  after  its  resting 
period. 

There  are  in  commerce  several  other  spccits 
and  varieties   which  are  more   or  less   closely 
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related  to  those  above  described.  Nearly  all 
Neplirolepises  are  of  an  evtrgreen  nature,  but 
those  here  marked  *  are  entirely  deciduous, 
and  from  want  of  knowledge  respectiug  their 
habit  have  often  been  lost  during  their  resting 
season,  when  growers  usually  keep  them  so  dry 
that  the  tubers  have  ceased  to  exist  long  before 
the  time  comes  when  they  should  start  into 
growth  again.  Fern  Lover. 


PLA.TYCERIUMS. 

(stag's-hoen  ferns.) 

There  are  few  Ferns  which  present  such  dis- 
t'not  characteristics  as  the  above.  All  the 
P^atyceriums  are  epiphytes,  yet  they  appear  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  decayed  leaves  and 
other  vegetable  matter.  In  their  natural  habitats 
the  broad  basal  fronds  which  clasp  the  tree 
stems  spread  forward  and  form  good  receptacles 
for  falling  leaves.  I  think  cultivators  often 
omit  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
plants  growing  under  artiflcial  Jconditious  are 
deprived  of  much  nutriment  which  they  are 
provided  with  through  various  agencies  when 
growing  naturally,  and  consequently  we  often 
tind  starved  and  weakly  specimens,  where  if 
treated  more  liberally  they  would  succeed  much 
better.  The  best  known  species  is  the  ordi- 
nary 

P.  ALCicoRNB,  which  is  easily  propagated,  and 
will  thrive  well  either  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  in- 
termediate house,  or  the  stove.  When  grown  in  a 
suitable  position  it  forms  a  most  imposing  object. 
The  peculiar,  broad,  concave,  barren  fronds  com- 
pletely cover  the  surface,  while  the  fertile  fronds 
form  a  distinct  contrast,  beirg  narrow  at  the  base 
and  gradually  widening,  the  broad  extremities  be- 
ing deeply  and  irregularly  lobed.  They  vary 
somewhat  in  growth  according  to  culture.  There 
are  a'so  some  distinct  forms  of  this  useful  Fern. 
Among  those  imported  from  Australia  I  find  some 
with  shorter  fronds,  which  grow  nearly  erect,  the 
terminal  lobes  drooping  over  and  being  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  those  from  other  sources.  This  Australian 
variety  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  P. 
alcicorne  majus. 

Platycerium  GRANDE.  —  This  requires  stove 
treatment,  and  is  a  distinct  and  noble  Fern.  It 
can  only  be  increased  from  spores,  and  these  do 
not  germinate  freely.  The  plants  are  also  very 
slow  growing.  We  have  some  four  or  five  jears  old 
which  have  not  yet  produced  any  fertile  fronds, 
though  they  have  some  very  broad  basal  fronds. 
Native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Northern  Austra- 
lia, &".     It  was  first  grown  at  Kew  in  1812. 

Platyceriu.m  stemmaria  (a3thiopicum). — The 
above,  t3  which  a  first -class  certificate  was 
awarded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horii- 
lutural  Society,  is  one  of  the  most  impoiing  of 
OLT  cultivated  Ferns.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new 
it  troduction,  having  been  grown  at  Kew  as  far 
back  as  1818,  and  in  "  Johnston's  Dictionary  "  the 
date  of  introdaction  is  given  as  1822,  but  I  do  not 
find  a'ly  authority  for  living  plants  in  this  country 
previous  to  1848.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this 
spfcesareits  thick,  massive  fronds.  The  barren 
oces,  which  grow  erect,  are  18  inches  to  2  feet  hifjh, 
broad,  rounded  and  sometimes  deeply  lobed,  the 
fertile  fronds  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  narrow  at 
the  base,  gradually  widening  and  divided  down 
about  half  their  length  into  two  broad  lobes,  which 
are  a/ain  deeply  lobed.  The  greatest  width  of  the 
fronds  is  abyut  2  feet  (i  inches.  The  fronds 
are  very  thick,  the  surface  covered  with  woolly 
down.  It  is  a  native  of  West  Africa,  and  thrives 
well  in  an  intermediate  stove  temperature.  Like  the 
well-known  P.  alcicorne,  it  is  readily  increased  from 
theyoang  plants  formed  from  root-buds.  These  joiing 
plants  n  ay  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  first  basal 
fror.d  is  well  f  rmed.  They  maybe  started  in  pots, 
usiui^  peat,  Sphagnum  and  Moss,  and  the  pots 
should  be  filled  up  a  little  above  the  rims.  As 
scon  as  the  young  plants  have  made  some  roots 


and  have  developed  another  frond  or  two  they  may 
be  fixed  on  pieces  of  fibrous  peat,  or  pockets  made 
of  virgin  cork  for  hanging  against  a  wall  may 
he  used.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  noble 
Fern  should  have  been  so  much  neglected,  especi- 
ally as  it  may  be  so  readily  propagated.  The  above 
is  sometimes  confused  with  P.  biforme,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  very  di^tinct.  I  do  not  think  the 
latter  is  to  be  found  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 

PLATYtiERiUM  WiLLlNCKi  is  another  very  pretty 
Stag'shorn  Fern.  Seedlings  of  this  will  soon  make 
fertile  fronds.  The  barren  or  basal  fronds  are 
small,  and  the  fertile  ones  narrow  at  the  base, 
terminating  in  deeply  -  cut  segments  of  a  pale 
glaucous  green  and  of  a  drooping  habit.  It  is  a 
native  of  Java,  and  though  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction, is  better  known  than  some  of  the  older 
species.  P.  Hilli,  from  Queensland,  and  P.  Wal- 
lichi,  from  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  are  also  worthy 
of  note;  the  latter,  however,  is  not  often  met  with. 
It  somewhat  resembles  P.  grande,  but  the  fertile 
fronds  are  shorter  and  broader. 

A.  Hemsley. 


The  Cushion  Fern.— This  remarkably  hand- 
some and  highly  decorative  Fern,  known  in  com- 
merce as  Balantium  culoita,  is  a  native  of  Madeira 
and  the  Azores,  where  it  is  found  at  2000  feet  to 
3000  feet  elevation.  Its  popular  name  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  its  crown,  which  is  densely 
clothed  with  a  woolly  covering  of  a  soft  silky 
nature  and  a  brown  or  fawny  colour.  It  is  a  very 
cfl'ective  Fern,  growing  naturally  in  very  swampy 
places,  as  the  presence  of  Hvmenophjllum  tun- 
bridgense  generally  found  among  the  imported 
clumps  clearly  indicates.  Its  foliage  is  ample,  and 
reaches  when  fully  developed  fully  3  feet  in  height, 
the  strong  upright  stalks  of  the  fronds  beirg  quite 
18  inches  long.  Their  leafy  portion,  of  simil  r 
length  and  triangular,  is  three  times  divided  to  the 
midrib,  of  a  somewha'  leathery  textur.-',  br'ght 
green  colour,  and  very  glos.sy.  This  Fern,  of 
striking  appearance,  is  very  valuable  for  planting 
in  cool  ferneries,  especially  as  smoke  and  fog  have 
very  little  effect  on  its  foli.ige.  It  is  comparatively 
rare,  although  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions in  Messrs.  Yeitch's  ferneries,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat  and  one 
part  chopped  Sphagnum  without  any  sand.  On 
account  of  its  natural  habitat  it  is  advisable  that, 
either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  it  should  have 
at  all  times  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root'. — 
Fern  Lover. 
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.Sfi^tejiber  6. — This  morning  I  tut  a  bloom 
of  a  variety  of  double  Daffodil  wliicli  I  luive 
had  for  some  time,  but  which  up  till  now  I 
liave  merely  tolerated  for  its  individuality  of 
form.  It  is  one  of  the  double  yellow  Tela- 
moiiius  varieties,  which  I  received  some  yeais 
ago  under  the  mime  of  Tratus  cantus — an 
absurd  name  in  both  its  parts,  Ijut  one  which 
1  tljiiik  I  have  seen  in  Dutch  catalogues.  I 
take  it  to  bean  attempt  to  latinise  the  name 
of  Tradesciiit,  and  conjecture  that  the  Daffodil 
ought  to  be  culled  Tradescanl's  Daffodil. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
aliout  its  distinctness  from  otlier  double 
forms.  Ill  the  first  place  the  flower  is  almost 
erect  upon  its  stem,  and  does  not  nod,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  varieties.  The  flower 
which  1  cut  this  morning  and  which  I  have 
now  before  me  is  really  very  beautiful  ;  the 
parts  of  the  perianth  are  short,  broad  and 
firm,  overlapping  each  other  considerably, 
and  standing  out  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the    axis   of   the  flower.     The   jierianth   seg- 


ments are  of  a  deep  primrose,  whilst  the 
crown  is  a  solid  mass  of  golden  yellow  petals, 
mixed  with  a  few  bright  primrose  segments, 
like  those  of  the  perianth,  as  is  mostly  the 
ease  in  the  doubling  of  Daffodils.  Usually 
the  flowers  come  very  green — not,  however, 
that  1  object  to  the  green-yellow  in  some  of 
the  double  Daffodils ;  it  is  often  an  added 
charm.  Further,  the  scent  of  this  Daffodil 
is  peculiar,  (|uite  different  from  tliat  of  the 
varieties  it  otherwise  most  resembles,  suggest- 
ing the  sickly  sweet  scent  of  the  Dandelion 
flower.  No  doubt  Daffodil  growers  more 
learned  in  tlie  flower  than  1  am  will  recog- 
nise tliis  Dafl'odil  under  its  name  of  Tratus 
cantus,  and  1  should  be  glad  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  history  from  those  who  know 
about  it.  My  experience  with  it  so  far  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  is  not  so  robust  or  easy 
of  increase  as  the  common  double  Daffodil. 
The  most  distinctive  features  in  its  appearance 
are  the  stitt'  and  upright  habit  of  the  flower 
and  stem,  the  relative  shortness  of  the 
perianth  segments,  and  a  general  habit  of 
squatness. 

September  7. — I  have  been  looking  up 
Dutch  catalogues  since  I  wrote  the  above 
paragraphs  about  Tratus  cantus,  and  I  find 
tliat  Roozen  gives  this  as  the  Dutch  name  of 
pseudo-Narcissus  grandiplenus,  which,  again, 
I  find  described  and  figured  in  lUirbidge's 
book.  From  tl.e  figure  1  have  no  doulit  tint 
this  is  my  Daffodil.  Mr.  Burliidge  gives  Par- 
kinson's long  name  for  this  Daffodil — "pseudo- 
Narcissus  aureus  maximus  flore-pleno  fine 
roseus  Tradescanti,"  which  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  tianslate  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  way. 
What  is  "  fine  "  whatever  1  The  Tratus  can- 
tus is  evidently  Tradescanti.  Mr.  Burbidge 
speaks  of  this  Daffodil  as  a  "  distinct  and 
beautiful  form."  Till  this  season  I  should 
not  have  been  disposed  to  agree  with  him, 
but  the  flower  1  cut  to  day  quite  persuades 
me  of  its  beauty.  On  turning  up  Itoozen's 
catalogue  for  the  present  year  (autumn  1893), 
I  find  grandiplenus  still  entered  as  a  synonym 
of  Tratus  cantus  ;  but  then  in  the  same  list 
occurs  the  name  of  another  Daffodil,  "  Trades- 
cantus  (Parkinson's  Rose  Dafl'odil)."  This  is 
evidently  offered  for  Parkinson's  "roseus 
Tradescanti."     Which  is  whicli,  can  anybody 

tein 

September  8. — I  have  been  interesting 
mj'self  this  spring  with  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of 

IlOUBLIXG    !>'    DaFFODIL.S. 

When  a  Rose  becomes  double,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  conversion  of  stamens  into  petals. 
Put  this  is  only  very  partially  true  of  Daffo- 
dils. The  flowers  of  the  double  trumpet 
Daffodils  seem  to  consist  of  a  tassel  formed 
by  alternate  tongues  of  perianth  substance 
and  of  corona  substance.  On  dissecting  one 
of  the  most  double  of  Daffodils,  namely, 
pumilus  plenus — a  flower  that  always  pre- 
sents the  Rose  foim,  and  in  which  at  firjt 
glance  theie  seems  little  distinction  of  parts — 
I  find  to  begin  with  four  distinct  filaments 
(in  a  second  flower,  indeed,  all  six).  The 
tassel   of   the   flower   consists   of  tongues    of 
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liglit-colourcil  perianth   segments,   inside    of 
each   of  whicli   is   attached    a   correspond ing 
tongue  of  de(>por  golden  crown  substance,  the 
two  coalescing  towards  the  base,  as  perianth 
and  crown  do  in  the  single  flower.     For  the 
most  part  the  segments  of  the  corona  arc  cleft 
down  almost  to  the  perianth  tube,  but  some- 
times two  or  three  segments  remain  uncleft 
with    the    corresponding    perianth  segments 
attached   behind.     In   the   first   flower  I  ex- 
amined there  were  thirty-two   such  pairs  of 
segments,  no  segment  of  crown  being  without 
its  corres[ionding  segment  of  perianth.     It  is 
not  only  the  difference  of  colour  and  texture 
that    serves    to    distinguish    perianth     from 
corona  fegments,  but  the  dilTcrence  of  shape 
also.     The  tongues  of  perianth  substance  are 
entire  at  tlie  edges    and  of  the    lanceolate 
shape  proper  to  perianth  segments,  whilst  the 
edges  of  the  corona  segments  are  irregularly 
frilled.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
principle  of  doublingin  this  flower  is  that  of  the 
Hose-in-hose,  one  flower,  perianth  and  crown, 
placed  within  another.     The  organs  of  fructi- 
tication  in  the  centre  are  quite  distinguishable. 
In   some  very  double  forms  not  only  are  the 
filaments    present,   but    (hey    terminate    in 
proper  anthers  full  of  pollen.      Sometimes, 
however,  two  or  three  filaments  coalesce,  and 
broaden  out  into  a  comparatively  wide  petaloid 
stiap.     A  friend  has  brought  me  what  I  had 
just  been  wishing  for— a  flower  of  Narcissus 
capax  plenus,  which  interesting  variety  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  growing.     I  cannot  find 
in  this  flower  any  trace  whatever  either  of 
the  crown  or  of  the  organs  of   fructification. 
In   the  specimen  before  ine  each  of  the  six 
segments  of  the  perianth  is    multiplied  six 
times  and  the  doubling  is  very  regular,  each 
of  the  outer  segments  having  the  other  five 
more   or  less  regularly  .superimposed  upon  it, 
so  that  the  flower  retains  its  six-rayed  appear- 
ance.    In   the   centre   of    the   flower    there 
are    a    few    small    irregular    straps,    which 
may  possibly  be  the  stamens  converted  into 
petal  substance,  but    in  colour  and  texture 
they  are  identical  with  the   outer  segments. 
Whither     has     the     crown     vanished  1      I 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  other  ciseof 
doubling  similar  to  this  is  known  amongst 
Narcissi.     The  double  odorus  (Queen  Anne's 
Jonquil)    consists,    like    the  double    pseudo- 
Narcissus,  of  alternate    perianth    and  crown 
segments,  somewhat   irregularly   sandwiched. 
The  perianth  segments  decrease  in  size  towards 
the   centre,    whilst  the   crown  segments  in- 
crease.    Stamens  and  pistil  are  traceable,  but 
have    broadened   more   or  less  into  strap-like 
processes.     The    doubling    in    the    Peerless 
Daftbdils  is  particularly    interesting.     There 
is,  for  instance,  that  versatile   variety  known 
by   various    names — albus    plenus  aurantius, 
Orange  I'hoenix,  or  Eggs  and  Bacon.     In  my 
garden  a  complete  change   of  forms  may  be 
found  ranging  from  the  almost  single  Peerless 
Daffodil,  with  six  pale  perianth  segments  and 
an  unbrnken  oiange  cup,   up  to   the  full   ple- 
thoric   form,  where   the  orange   cup   is  split 
into   segments,  which,   alteri.ating  with  pale 
perianth  segments',  form  a  large  rose  shaped 
flower.     In    the    less    double  forms    nf  this 


Daffodil,   where   the   orange    chalice  remains 
entire,   the  doubling  is  ivjircsentcd  by  a  mass 
nf   mingl(Hl    periantli    and    crown     segments 
eldsely  packed  within  the  cup, and  distinguish- 
able >)y  the  striking  dill'erence  in  their  colour, 
the  lighter  coloured  perianth  segments  rising 
up   above   the   others,  which   are    of  a  pro- 
nounced orange.     The  double  variety  known 
as  Codlins  and  Cream   (albus  plenus  sulphu- 
reus,  or  Sulphur  Plucnix)  differs  from  the  full 
f(U'm  of  the  last-named  Datl'odil,  Bacon  and 
Eggs,  onlj'  in  the  colour  of  the  broken  crown 
segments,  which  are  of  a  deep  straw   colour. 
]5ut,  as  far  as   I   am  aware,  the   Codlins  and 
Cream  variety  never  shows  that   less   full  or 
semi-doulile  form  in  which  the   outer  wall  of 
the  crown  remains  entire.     I  should  like  to 
know  whether  such  a  form  of  this  Daffodil 
exists   in    other  gardens.     The  third  of  the 
trio  of  double  Peerless  Daffodils,  and  in  my 
opinion   the    most    beautiful,  that  known  as 
Butter   and  Eggs  (aurantius    plenus),   differs 
from  the  othfr  two  in  having  its  perianth  seg- 
ments of  a  decided  yellow,  whilst  its  crown 
segments    in    colour  come    midway   between 
those  of  Orange  Phojiiix  and  Sulphur  Phcenix, 
I   have   a   late    blooming  Peerless  Daffodil  in 
my  garden,  unnamed,  which   might  stand  for 
the  less  double  form  of  Butter  and  Eggs.    Its 
crown  is  always  entire,  but  is   packed   inside 
with  a  dense  mass  of  crown  and  perianth  seg- 
ments. This  is  really  a  curious  Datt'odiL    The 
crown,  as  I  have  said,  is  quite  an  entire  cup, 
and  is   of  an   orange-yellow,   but   inside  the 
wall  of  the  cup  there   spring  up  six  perianth 
segments,  which  stand  erect  above  the  cup  to 
the  height   of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
have    very    much    the    appearance    of    the 
standards  of  a  small  yellow  Iris.     I  have  been 
employing  a  vacant  hour  in  carefully  examin- 
ing the  anatomy   of    the   semi-double    Nar- 
cissus incomparabilis,  semi-double   aurantius, 
and  semi-double  albus  (Orange  Phuinix).     I 
find  in   both   varieties   the  stamen  filaments 
considerably   multiplied,   traces   of    from    a 
dozen  to  twenty   filaments  being  observable. 
Some  of  tliese   filaments,  but   very  few,  have 
distinguishable  anthers,  which,  however,  ap- 
parently   contain   no    jiollen.     On  the    other 
hand,  there  are  sessile  anthers  which  adhere 
to  those  irregular  tongues  of  crown   substance 
that  crowd  the  inside  of  the  cup   and   consti- 
tute the  doubling,  as  far  as  it  goes.     Eurther, 
these  sessile  anthers  contain  tolerably  abun- 
dant supplies  of  pollen,  which  come  off  on 
the  finger.     The   fuller    the   flower  becomes, 
the  less  perceptible   do  those  sessile  pollen- 
bearing  anthers  become,  until    at  a   certain 
stage  of  doubleness  they  vanish  altogether.    I 
suppose,   however,   that   such    pollen    has  no 
fructifying   virtue   in   it,   otherwise  it  would 
have  been  used  for  obtaining    hybrids    with 
other  varieties. 

September  9. — N.  Macleayi  is  in  bloom 
to-day.  It  is  an  interesting  Narcissus,  but 
not,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  specially  attractive. 
It  increases  at  a  very  slow  rate.  The  foliage 
differs  from  that  of  most  of  the  Narcissi  that 
seem  akin  to  Macleayi,  lacking  the  grey  bloom 
that  characterises  the  grass  of  most  trumpet 
1  )affodils.       Its   foliage,    as   well   as    certain 


features  of  the  blossom,  it  derives,  I  fancy, 
from  some  Tazetta  ancestor.  Em])eror  is 
loming  out  in  quantity.  How  truly  impi  rial 
a  flower  it  isl  and  so  hardy  [ind  accommodat- 
ing, that  you  could  never  take  it  for  a  thing 
"born  in  the  purple."  I  have  not  yet  tried 
it  amongst  (!rass,  considering  it,  to  tell  the 
truth,  though  it  is  jiretty  abundant  witli  me, 
too  precious  to  be  treated  with  anytliing  but 
the  best  jKissible  border  cultivation.  Ilors- 
(ielili  is  breaking  into  bloom.  Between  this 
I'affodil  and  Eiiqin-ss  T  find  it  dillicu't  to 
(li.vtinguish.  Ilnrslieldi  is  smaller  than  Em- 
pri'ss,  and,  in  my  experieufe,  c|uite  ten  days 
earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  Empresses 
[lurchased  from  a  dealer  here  that  came  into 
bloom  with  Horsfieldi,  but,  in  my  belief,  they 
are  Horsfieldi.  True  Enqiress  is  altogether 
a  finer  thing  than  Horsfieki's  Dalfodil,  lovely 
as  tliat  flower  is.  Empress  and  Hoi'sfieldi 
are  vigorous  in  our  soil  and  climate,  and  in- 
crease at  a  fair  rate,  but  on  the  whole  I 
should  say  they  are  less  robust  than  Empeior. 
I  cut  to-day  the,  first  bloom  of  double  odorus 
((j>ueen  Anne's  double  Jomjuil),  It  is  a  neat 
litt.lo  flower  that  one  could  ill  do  without.  I 
do  not  find  it  very  robust.  Indeed,  though 
I  have  had  it  for  four  or  five  years,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  jiossess  a  larger  number  of  bulbs 
now  than  was  first  given  to  me.  Jlr.  Barr,  in 
his  little  book  on  the  Daffodil,  mentions  a 
second  form  of  the  double  odorus  as  being 
"  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  old-fashioned 
gardens  " — this  second  form  being  after  the 
way  of  capax  plenus.  This  would  be  a  de- 
sirable acquisition,  and  if  it  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  why  is 
it  not  in  Mr.  Barr's  catalogue?  Sir  Watkin 
(from  old  bulbs)  has  opened  to-day,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  garden  has  shown  his 
true  form — perianth  sections  broad  and  over- 
lapping, as  in  The  Gardes  illustiation;  a 
noble  Dalfodil.  This  is  evidently  one  of 
those  Narcissi  that  require  working  up  before 
you  can  have  it  in  its  best  form.  My  im- 
ported bulbs,  now  flowering  for  the  first  time, 
give  shabby  flowers  in  compari-son  with  the 
blooms  of  established  bulb?,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  my  best  blooms  yet  really  show  what 
this  Dafl'odil  can  do.  The  dimensions  of  a 
freshly-opened  bloom  are:  4  inches  across  from 
tip  to  tip  of  perianth  segments,  mouth  of 
chalice  ■v  arying  in  breadth  from  1  inch  to 
1|  inches,  de])th  of  chalice  li  inches.  A 
bloom  brought  me  by  a  friend  is  larger  than 
this,  but  mine  has  only  just  opened,  and  Daf- 
fodil flowers  grow  a  good  deal  after  they  first 
open. 

The  following  Daffodils  are  now  blooming 
in  my  garden  for  the  first  time,  the  bulbs 
having  been  received  from  England  late  in 
1891 — December  : — 

1.  N.  Bahri  Orpheb. — An  exquisite  little  D.ilTo- 
dil.  At  last,  after  many  disafi 'ointments,  I  must 
believe  in  "  primrose  cups  edged  with  bright 
oranpe-scarltt."  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  iho 
catalogue,  which  describes  the  cup  c.f  Orphee  as 
"primrose."  The  cup  of  my  li.vely  flower  is  of  a 
deeper  shade  than  primrose,  having  almost  a  sus- 
picion c  f  oiarge,  but  the  exquisitely  crimped  edge 
is  rt  ally  a  red-orange.  The  whole  star-like  flower 
is  in  every  way  leautiful. 
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2.  N.  isooMrAUABii.TS  Leedsi. — Also  a  pretty 
Daffodil,  though  not  so  exquisite  as  Orph^e.  The 
mouth  of  the  chalice  is  of  a  deep  orange — reddish 
certainly,  but  to  describe  it  as  orange-scarlet  seems 
to  me  an  exaggeration. 

o,  Splen'DEXS  is  another  of  the  so  -  called 
"orange-scarlet"  chaliced  varieties  of  Peerless 
Daffodil.  If  my  flower  is  true  (as  it  ought  to  be), 
I  cannot  think  how  it  came  to  b3  named  splendens. 
In  one  catalogue  I  find  the  description  to  run : 
"  Large,  broad,  imbricated  sulphur  perianth  ;  large 
cap,  edged  orange  scarlet,  very  handsome."  Bat 
little  of  this  description  suits  my  flower,  which  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  Lcedsi,  and  is,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  fine.  1  take  it,  therefore,  that  I 
d)  not  yet  possess  splendens,  but  must  send  for  it 
again,  and  wait  another  couple  of  years  before  I 
see  the  true  thing. 

4.  Magog,  one  of  the  Peerless  sulphur  varie- 
ties, is  not  quite  so  large  as  I  expected  it  to  be, 
having  been  misled  probably  by  the  name,  but  it 
is  a  pretty  variety  and  worth  having.  So  far  the 
perianth  is  a  little  "  floppy." 

5.  Variifobmis. — A  little  trumpet  Narcissus 
with  a  very  pretty  golden  crown,  charmingly  re- 
flexed  and  frilled  at  the  edge  ;  perianth  segments 
short  and  curiously  creased,  like  the  petals  of  a 
Poppy  just  bursting  its  sheath.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  this  acquisition,  but  it  this  Daffodil 
sacceeds  with  me,  I  suppose  I  must  expect  to  find 
it  very  variable  in  form. 

6.  Pallidus  pr.ecox  vau.  astukicus.  —  A 
charming  little  flower,  happily  described  by  Mr. 
Barr  as  "refioed."  It  seems  quite  distinct  from 
the  typical  pallidus  prsecox,  and  is  noticeable  for 
the  relatively  great  length  of  t'le  perianth  tube 
and  for  the  twisted  and  drooping  character  of  the 
perianth  segments.  I  note  also  that  the  pierianth 
tube,  besides  being  proportionately  very  long,  is 
aho  very  green. 

Septe.mber  14. — I  am  at  last  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  very  worst 
Daffodil  season  in  my  experience  of  over 
twelve  years.  For  the  last  fortnight,  when 
the  garden  stould  have  been  at  its  beit, 
it  has  been  raining  very  heavily,  with 
an  interval  of  only  two  days,  and  those 
not  successive,  when  the  clumps  hail  just 
time  to  lift  their  battered  heads,  only  tn 
be  again  beaten  down.  Such  heavy-lipaded 
rarioties  as  Codlins  and  Cream  r.nd  Butter 
and  Egg3  have  been  bent  by  the  still  rain- 
down  on  tlie  soil,  where  they  lie  splaslied 
into  tigliness.  The  large  masses  of  Wilmer's 
Double  are  still  yellow  enough  in  the  distance, 
but,  looked  at  closely,  they  are  frayed  and 
washed  out.  Even  Emperor,  which  I  have 
never  before  seen  yield  to  stress  of  weather, 
has  a  battered  appearance.  All  the  cernuus 
Daliodils  — delicate  in  te.xture  and  colour — 
have  had  their  beauty  spoiled  by  the  storm. 
Varieties  that  lie  low,  like  minimus,  have,  of 
course,  fared  ill.  The  only  really  storm-proof 
Narcissus  in  my  collection  is  the  odorus, 
which  has  not  turned  a  hair  so  far  as  I  can 
see  ;  whereas  the  Jomiuil  has  suffered  con- 
siderably. Perhaps  I  oughj  to  add  to  the 
odorus  the  Leedsi  aniabilis,  which,  so  far, 
has  not  suffered  much  ;  but  then  it  is  only 
coming  into  bloom,  and  its  springy  liglitness 
has  protected  it.  So  far,  this  season  the 
Daffodils  have  shown  themselves  at  their 
best  only  on  one  evening,  which  I  noted  at 
the  time.  On  the  following  day  the  rain  set 
in,  and  it  is  impo.ssible  now  that  the  flowers 
can  be  in  very  good  f(jrm  this  year.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  several  varieties  yet  to  come 
into  bloom,  amongst  them  Empress,  and  if  the 


weather  improves,  of  which  it  makes  no  pro- 
mise, we  may  still  have  fine  flowers,  though 
the  general  effect  has  been  spoiled.  So  far, 
no  member  of  the  poeticus  family  has  yet 
opened.  Angustifolius  is  just  bursting,  but 
this  year  I  believe  ornatus  will  be  abreast 
with  it.  AVhat  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the 
flowers  has  been  greatly  helpful  to  the  foliage, 
as  since  good  foliage  makes  good  bulbs,  the 
abundant  rain  may  produce  good  results  next 
season— cold  comfort,  however,  for  present 
disapjiointment.  The  abundant  rain  will 
probably  largely  benefit  the  various  Narcissus 
poeticus,  all  of  which  delight  in  moisture. 
Indeed,  most  years  I  find  it  necessary  to  give 
a  little  water  to  the  double  poeticus  before  it 
will  swell  its  spathes  into  bloom,  and  even 
then  some  of  the  flowers  fail  to  come  to  any- 
thing. I  shall  look  for  good  double  flowers 
as  the  result  of  this  rain. 

Seitbmber  21. — I  certainly  did  not  expect 
the  Daffodils  to  make  again  this  season 
such  a  brave  display  as  they  are  making  this 
evening,  but  I  leave  my  lament  as  it  stands, 
to  show  what  probably  is  the  mood  of  most 
Daffodil  growers  when  they  are  tried  with 
a  fortnight  on  end  of  the  worst  weather. 
The  result  of  the  large  amount  of  moisture 
has  been,  I  think,  to  prolong  the  blooming 
season  of  the  various  varieties,  and  to  give 
great  substance  to  the  late-blooming  flowers. 
Up  to  date  there  is  no  kind  of  Daffodil 
grown  by  me  in  any  quantity  that  may  be 
said  to  be  fairly  over,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  handsome  medium  -  sized  trumpet 
Daffodil,  single,  of  a  rich  gulden  yellow 
colour.  Telamonius  plenus,  of  which,  be  it 
observed,  I  cut  the  first  bloom  in  June,  is 
still  gloriou.s.  A  good  many  clumps  are  past 
their  bsst,  over  indeed,  but  far  more  are  now 
in  piime  form,  or  little  past  it.  The  ques- 
tion of  succossional  flowering  is  one  that  has 
forced  itself  on  my  attention  thi-i  year  more 
than  usual,  some  clumps  of  Daffodils  having 
quite  finished  flowering,  whilst  other  clumps 
of  the  same  variety  in  the  same  border,  and 
quite  as  much  or  more  exposed  to  sunlight, 
are  coming  into  bloom.  To  give  an  instance. 
Three  clumps  of  a  very  fine  sulphur  trumpet 
Daffodil — so  like  albicans  as  to  make  any 
difference  of  little  account — came  early  into 
bloom.  First  one  clump  went  off  that  was 
planted  on  a  raised  sunny  rockery.  Then 
two  otliers  followed,  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  flowers  in  one  of  the  two,  which 
are  at  present  at  tlieir  best.  Now  two  fresh 
clamps  are  out,  making  the  season  of  this 
Daffodil  a  very  long  one.  The  re.ison  for  this 
lateness  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
early  spring  fresh  eirth  was  heaped  over 
these  late  clumps,  and  consequently  it  took 
them  longer  than  they  counted  ou  to  get  to 
upper  air.  Similarly  with  two  clumps 
of  minimus  planted  within  2  feet  of  each 
other  on  the  same  exposure,  the  flowering  of 
one  is  over,  tlte  other  is  on.  I  can  quite  see 
the  possibilities  of  retarding  Daffodils  for  a 
considerable  time  Ijy  the  simple  expedient  of 
heaping  soil  above  them,  but,  of  course,  it 
must  be  done  early,  just  as  the  grass  is 
breaking  through  the  ground. 


There  is  a  woiulerful  beauty  in  the  garden 
to-night.  The  Plum  trees  and  Pear  trees, 
very  full  of  blossom  this  year,  are  now  in 
their  best  dress,  and  they  set  off  the  Daffodils 
as  much  as  they  are  set  oft'  by  them.  Every- 
one who  has  ever  grown  Daffodils  knows 
what  lovely  moonlight  flosvers  they  are. 
Their  mooiiliglit  is,  of  course,  very  dilferent 
from  their  suidight  beauty.  So  with  fruit 
trees ;  they,  too,  have  their  own  peculiar 
effect  in  the  moonlight.  I  have  before  me  in 
a  vase  a  few  interesting  flowers  which  I  cut 
this  evening.  Imprimis,  two  of  the  poeticus 
section — angustifolius  and  ornatus,  which 
varieties  have  come  with  me  almost  abreast 
this  year,  angustifolius  to  the  front  perhaps 
by  half  a  head.  Angustifolius  is  a  pretty, 
graceful  Narcissus,  valuable  for  its  earliness, 
but  it  cannot  compare  in  richness  of  sub- 
stance or  ]mrity  of  colouring  with  the  later 
poeticus  Narcissus — recurvus  for  instance. 
"Truly  wild  in  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe" 
Mr.  Burbidge  says  of  it,  and  he  ought  to 
know.  It  impresses  myself  as  not  being  a 
true  poeticus  at  all,  but  a  hybrid  between  a 
poeticus  and  .something  else — a  flower  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  hybrids  grouped 
under  the  name  of  Burbidgei.  Ornatus  is  a 
Narcissus  that  increases  slowly  with  me  as 
compared  with  angustifolius  or  recurvus,  but 
I  cannot  think  that  it  is  slow  of  increase  else- 
where, since  it  is  quoted  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

Several  of  the  hybrids  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  Barri  are  now  in  bloom  with 
me  for  the  first  time  from  bulbs  introduced 
in  1891.  Miriam  Barton  is  a  neat  and  singu- 
larly chaste  looking  flower,  perianth  and  cup 
shades  of  clear  pale  yellow,  the  cup  of  a 
slightly  deeper  shade  than  the  perianth ; 
Maurice  Vilmorir.,  a  handsome  flower  with 
orange-stained  cup,  is  an  acquisition ;  .John 
Stevenson,  pretty,  but  not  particularly 
choice  ;  Cynosure  is  a  striking  Peerless  Daffo- 
dil, with  hairdsome  star-like  peiianth  rays 
and  a  fine  orange  cup.  Duke  of  Bucc'euch 
I  do  not  find  in  j\Ii\  Barr's  catalogue,  but  it 
is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  catalogue,  for  it 
is  a  beautiful  Peerless  Daffodil  with  a  large 
spreading  cup  of  a  fine  shade.  These  various 
Daffodils  to  the  discerning  eye  no  doubt 
present  interesting  and  sufficiently  marked 
differences  of  character,  but  one  can  quite 
understand  the  contention  that  certain  varie- 
ties find  their  way  into  the  best  catalogues 
without  any  great  claim  to  distinctiveness  of 
character.  A  slightly  longer  or  shorter 
perianth  tube,  a  shade  more  or  less  orange  in 
the  cup,  the  perianth  rays  a  fraction  longer 
or  broader  than  we  find  in  some  already 
existing  named  variety  may  easily  seem  to 
many  people  who  love  the  flower  hardly 
sufficient  grounds  for  cataloguing  a  new 
variety.  That  sweet  Rush-leaved  Narcissus 
tenuior  has  expanded  its  first  bloom  with  me. 
Its  scent  is  even  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
Jonquil,  and  if  there  is  any  heredity  in  scent, 
would  seem  to  point  to  Tazetta  parentage.  I 
do  not  find  tenuior  nearly  so  free  flowering 
as  the  Jonquil,  though  the  bulbs  multiply  at 
a  fair  rate.  A,  VV. 
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LATE  DESSERT  APPLES. 

Vkhy  few  gardeners  can  boast  of  a  good  supply 
of  dussert  Apples  after  Christmas,  yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  plentiful 
in  spring  as  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months.  It  is  simply  a  ijuestion  of  planting  the 
proper  varieties,  skilful  treatment  and  careful 
storage,  which  will  ensure  a  supply  until  Apples 
are  ready  again.  Co.x's  Orange  Pippin  will 
usually  keep  up  to  the  middle  of  .lanuaiy. 
Braddick's  Nonpareil  will  aftbrd  a  splendid  suc- 
ce.s.iion,  as  the  fruit  is  handsome,  of  fair  size 
(.see  illustration),  rich  flavour,  and  the  tree  is  a 
great  cropper  grown  either  as  a  standard  or 
bush.  The  fruit  should  be  left  on  the  tree  until 
quite  ripe,  as  it  not  only  keeps  better,  but  the 
flavour  ia  finer.  If  picked  before  fully  ripe, 
the  flesh  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  tough  and 
dry.  I  have  always  found  it  best  to  gather 
the  fruit  at  various  times,  picking  the  ripe 
ones  and  leaving  those  not  ready  for  a  week 
or  so  longer  ;  by  this  means  the  fruit  will  be 
excellent  for  dessert  at  any  time  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  April.  Another 
tirst-claas  dessert  Apple  whose  .season  is  the 
same  as  the  above  is  Roundway  Magnum 
Bouum.  So  good  in  every  respect  is  this 
Apple,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  more  generally 
known  to  make  it  a  popular  variety.  The 
fruit  is  rather  large,  russety  green  in  colour, 
and  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side  ;  tree 
a  moderate  grower  and  a  good  bearer.  Egre- 
mont  Russet  is  an  excellent  Apple  for  spring 
use,  flavour  rich  and  juicy.  It  will  keep  until 
the  end  of  April.  This  variety  appears  specially 
suited  for  garden  culture,  as  small  bushes  have 
fruited  freely  with  me.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden  however  small.  Ashmead's 
Kernel  Improved  is  a  fine  flavoured  A]iple. 
It  was  awarded  a  fir.it-clasa  certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  year  or  two  ago. 
The  tree  succeeds  well  in  any  form,  and  the 
fruit  is  fit  for  use  at  any  time  from  January  to 
May.  Court  Pendu  Plat  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  dessert  varieties  ;  owing  to  its  late  bloom- 
ing it  escapes  most  of  the  spring  frosts.  The 
tree  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  the  fruit  is  of  fair 
size,  handsome,  (f  good  flavour,  and  will  keep 
until  early  in  June.  Mannington's  Pearmain 
is  a  well  known  heavy  cropping  variety,  often 
producing  a  crop  when  other  kinds  fail.  The 
fruit  is  of  moderate  size  and  superior  flavour. 
Duke  of  Devonshire  is  better  known  in  the 
north  than  the  south  ;  its  excellent  flavour,  long 
keeping  qualities,  good  habit,  and  heavy  crop- 
ping powers  ought  to  bring  it  into  greater 
prominence.  I  have  for  several  years  sent  in 
good  dishes  of  it  for  dessert  on  Midsummer 
Day.  Sturmer  Pippin  is  one  of  the  best  known 
late  dessert  Apples,  keeping  well  in  a  suitable 
fruit  room  until  the  early  Apples  are  again  fit 
for  use.  As  the  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
very  prolific,  it  should  be  included  in  every 
garden  that  has  to  aUbrd  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  Apples. 

Many  other  sterling  varieties  of  late  dessert 
Apples  might  be  named,  but  a  long  list  is  un- 
necessary, and  all  the  kinds  menlioued  h.ave 
proved  very  satisfactory  with  me  on  a  light 
porous  soil,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were 
equally  good  when  I  had  to  deal  with  heavy 
land.  W.  0.  C. 


flavoured  Pear  brought  into  Covent  Garden  Mar- 
ket. It  is  a  free  bearer  and  does  well  on  most 
soils,  excepting  those  that  have  cold  clay  beneath. 

Apricot,  Oullin's  Early  Peach.  —  This 
appears  to  be  the  best  early  viiriety.  For  several 
jears  it  has  not  failed  to  bear  moderate  or  heavy 
crops  of  medium-sized  fruits  of  extra  fine  flavour, 
while  other  kinds  on  the  same  wall  have  been  more 
or  less  a  failure  in  some  seasons.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  the  branches  do  not  die  so  mysteriously 
as  in  Moorpark.  Liquid  manure  has  a  marvellous 
effect  on  Apricots,  causing  the  fruit  to  be  much 
larger  and  earlier  than  on  trees  which  bad  received 
none. — W. 

Bush  fruit  planting.— When  carrying  out  the 
annual  planting  operations  the  bush  fruits  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Undoubtedly 
October  and  November  are  the  best  months  for 
this  work,  but  all  are  not  able  to  get  through  the 
work  so  early,  and  very  little  if  any  difTerence  will 
be  seen  ultimately  in  bushes  planted  early  or  late 
in  the  winter  so  long  as  mild  and  open  weather  is 
chosen  for  the  work.  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes  are  often  kept  cumbering  the  ground  for 
years  after  they  have  passed  their  prime,  and  the 
same  remark  applies,  in  perhaps  a  less  degree,  to 
Raspberries.  No  doubt  this  is  often  the  result  of 
having  no  available  young  bushes  to  take  the  place 


favourable  soil  with  a  good  position  the  growth  is 
satisfactory.  During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
grown  it  in  three  different  gardens  and  with  the 
best  results.  I  consider  it  the  most  reliable  kind 
grown.  I  know  a  garden  which,  like  this,  is  low- 
lying,  and  here  the  owner  had  only  three  that 
he  considered  reliable  as  to  llavour  out  of  some 
forty  kinds.  I  grow  it  on  a  south-west  wall  (the 
wall  is  rough  stone)  on  a  raised  border.  Although 
the  tree  is  not  a  large  one  I  had  six  dozen  fruit 
from  it.  I  am  now  planting  it  on  a  west  wall  to 
try  and  prolong  the  season.  One  of  its  great 
merits  ia  that  the  fruit  ripens  gradually,  and  most 
of  the  high -flavoured  kinds  have  not  this  tiuality.  It 
may  be  had  of  good  size  from  bu^h  trees.  When 
in  Norfolk  recently  I  saw  some  fairlv  good  sized 
fruit  from  trees  grown  in  this  way.— Joil.v  C'BOOK, 
Forilc  Alihi'ij. 


Pear  Glou  Uorceau  is  one  of  the  best  of  late 
Tears,  especially  after  a  warm  season  like  the  last 
summer  has  been.    It  is  now  probably  the  best- 


CORDON  FRUIT  TREES. 
When  we  consider  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
this  class  of  trees,  it  is  strange  that  they  should 
not  receive  more  attention.  There  are  thousands 
of  climbers  planted  for  hiding  bare  and  ugly  walls 
that  are  not  so  attractive  as  a  well-grown  fruit  tree 
would  be  in  the  same  situation.  The  best  form  is 
no  doubt  trees  on  the  cordon 
system ;  planted  about  1 .5  inches 
or  IS  inches  apart,  they  rapidly 
cover  the  bare  walls.  And 
what  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
fruit  tree  blooming  from  base 
to  summit?  By  planting  cordon 
Apples  and  Pears,  selecting 
varieties  of  large  size  and  high 
colour,  they  are  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  striking  while  in  fruit 
as  in  bloom,  and  the  amount  of 
fruit  such  trees  will  produce  is 
astonishing.  For  exhibit  ior, 
such  fruit  is  most  ditlicult  to 
excel,  as  it  attains  a  large  size, 
beautiful  colour,  and  a  most 
delicate  bloom,  causing  many 
to  exclaim  that  it  has  been 
grown  under  glass.  More  than 
once  or  twice  I  have  been  very 
close  to  being  disqnalitied 
through  judges  thinking  the 
fruit  was  glass-grown. 

Some  of  the  largest  Pears 
that  I  have  seen  this  year 
were  grown  on  a  well-known 
exhibitor's  house,  and  they 
easily  took  premier  honours 
of  the  old  ones,  but  cuttings  are  so  easily  struck  I  when  exhibited,  yet  neither  soil  nor  posi- 
and  brought  on  to  bearing  size  that  this  should  tion  was  very  good.  _  Mary  cordon  trees  fail 
be  no  excuse.  There  may  be  a  slight  lessening  of  through  being  too  restricted  but  the  great  length 
he  bulk  of  fruit  from  young  bushes,  but  the  fruit  of  wall  they  have  on  an  ordinary  dwelling  house 
win  be  much  finer  and  more  satisfactory,  Currants  |  suits  them  admirably,  and  I  would  strongly  advise 
sell  ne  at  from  Cd.  to  Is.  per  peck  more  when  '  their  being  planted,  putting  Pears  in  the  sun- 
taken  from  young  bushes  than  those  do  from  niest  aspects.  Apples  on  the  sides  facing  east  and 
taKen    irom   youi.^  _  ^       ^^^^^    ^^^^    we.st,  and  Plums  or  Cherries  on  the  northern  side. 


Fruiting  branch  of  Apple  Braddick's  Noni 


cil. 


plants  past  their  best ;   there   is  also  much    les 
trouble    in    picking  the    finer  fruits.     Wholesal 


e  or    failicg    these    Gooseberries    would    succeed 

clear°aLeTof'p'lot'smiyirtnrbe"wi;e,'buta'row"or  well.     There  are  acres  of  bare  walls  not  only  on 

two  atleast  could  be  destroyed   yearly.     Very  old  houses,  but   buildings  of  other  descriptions   that 

roots    of     RaXiies    get     their    roots     mltted  would  give  a  very  handsome  return  if  covered  with 

toeetber    this  and  the  dead  remains  of  previous  choice  fruit  tree.s.     In  these  days  of  high  pressure 

growth  making  good  progress  impossible.   As  plan-  everythingthatcanleturnedmtoasourceof  revenue 

flti^ns  are  mide  to  last  a  few  years,  the  ground  should  receive  attention,  or  if  not  mark-^et  edit  wouW 

should  be  trenched  and  heavily  manured.     Raw  ->!-•.-.  .- <^^r. 


manure,  however,  is  not  good  for  the  roots,  and 
where  this  has  to  be  used  a  good  plan  is  to  crop 
the  ground  once  after  trenchirg  and  before  plant- 
ing the  bushes.  This  answers  a  two-fold  purpose, 
as  it  enables  the  manure  to  become  mellow  and 
gives  the  ground  a  chance  to  settle.     All  manur 

an  . „.  -- 

be  permitted  between  the  bushes.— J.  C.  T.m.lack 

Pear  Winter  Nelis.— This  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  difficult  kind  to  grow,  but  I  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  having  it  of  a  good 
size,  and  the  tree  with  me  always  crops  well.  The 
tree  is  not  a  strong  grower,  but  when  placed  in  a 


come  in  well  for  home  consumption  or  for  giving 
to  friends.  The  following  varieties  of  Pears  I 
have  found  to  succeed  well  grown  as  cordons : 
Louise  l!onne  of  Jersey.  Clapp's  Favourite,  Souvenir 
du  Congri'S,  Flemish  Beauty,  Doyenne  Boussocb, 
Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  I'.euriC 
Hardy,  ]ieuui  Bachelier,  Beurr6  Dumont,  I'.eurrg 
Fertility,  Marie   Benoist,  Marie  Louise, 


UP-  done  after  planting  should  be  in  the  form  of    Supertin,  ^^         , .  ■„.„-. 

mannuaf  mulching,  and  no  digging  should  ever    Nouveau  Poiteau  Glou  Morceau  Easter  lieurre,  and 
m  annual  muitiu  b.    .     ,      ,     Bh  ^f.      _      Josephine  de  Malines.     In  ordinary  s^asons_ the 


abov'e  list  would  afford  a  supply  of  Pears  from 
August  to  the  end  of  March,  and  if  the  trees 
be  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  the  fruit 
will  be  of  large  size  and  fine  colour.  The 
Apples    are    most  satisfactory  as    cordons    with 
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me  are  Djchess  of  Oldenburg.  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ing-. Worcester  Pearmiin,  American  Mother, 
Cox'd  O.-an-rp  Pippin,  iieauty  of  Bith,  Cox's  Po- 
mona, The  Queen,  Bismarck,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Wealthy,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Cardinal,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Bram- 
leys  Seedling;  all  the  above  have  cropped  well 
and  produced  splendid  fruit,  being  the  best 
cut  of  over  sixty  varieties  grown  on  the  system 
name].  Most  of  the  varieties  named  have,  natu- 
rally, a  fine  colour,  and  when  ripe  look  beautiful 
hanging  against  a  wall  and  surrounded  with  nice 
green  foliage.  When  the  trees  commence  to  fruit 
freelv  plenty  of  liquid  nourishment  should  be 
supplied,  as  the  soil  is  frequently  drier  near  the 
walls  than  out  in  the  open  garden.  Not  only  cor- 
don, but  many  other  wall  trees  annually  fail  owing 
to  drought.  If  a  thorough  soaking  could  be  given 
every  fortnight  all  through  the  summer  months, 
the  trees  would  derive  great  benefit.  Liquid 
manure  might  be  applied  late  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning,  thus  avoiding  unpleasant  smells. 

W.  G.  C. 

Pruning>  Vines.— Many  amateurs  who  possess 
a  tew  \ints  are  often  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  prune 
them,  and  frequently  call  in  a  jobbing  gardener  to 
perform  the  operation.  Many  of  these  men  called 
in  possess  little  or  no  knowledge  of  how  the  work 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  if  Grapes  are  produced 
the  following  season,  it  is  more  owing  to  the 
accommodating  nature  of  the  Vine  than  to  skill  in 
pruning.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  some  strong 
\  ines  treated  in  a  barbarous  manner  by  one  of  the 
jobbing  fraternity;  all  spurs  had  been  out  off  close 
to  the  main  rods.  The  owner  himself,  I  think, 
would  have  done  no  worse  if  he  had  pruned  them. 
A  few  hints  to  such  may  perhaps  be  serviceable  at 
this  season  and  enable  them  to  prune  their  own 
\  ines  if  they  cannot  engage  the  services  of  a 
qualified  man.  At  the  same  time  I  would  urge 
amateurs  to  employ  a  capable  man,  if  obtainable, 
in  preference  to  doing  the  Vines  themselves.  As 
soon  as  the  major  portion  of  the  foliage  has  fallen 
the  pruning  should  be  done  as  this  reduces  the 
chances  of  bleeding  when  the  Vines  start  into 
growth  in  the  spring.  Supposing  the  Vines  are 
trained  on  single  rods  up  the  roof,  all  side  shoots 
or  laterals  should  he  cut  back  to  one  or  two  good 
buds.  Sometimes  the  first  bud  nearest  the  main 
rod  IS  small ;  if  so,  cut  to  the  next  bud,  which,  as 
a  rule,  is  large  and  good  and  produces  the  finest 
bunches.  If  the  side  shoots  have  been  too  crowded 
sime  of  the  weaker  and  worst  placed  may  be  cut 
clean  away  ;  1  foot  to  18  inches  apart  is  a  nice 
distance  for  the  spurs  or  side  shoots.  If  the  Vines 
are  young,  the  leading  shoot  forming  the  main  rod 
must  be  out  back  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
rod.  When  the  growth  is  weak  it  will  strengthen 
the  \  ine  if  only  about  a  foot  of  young  wood  is"  left  • 
but  if  strong,  abort  3  feet  may  remain,  always  cut- 
ting back  to  a  bold,  well-placed  bud.  When  there 
are  several  rods  attached  to  one  Vine,  each  one 
should  be  3  feet  apart  and  treated  as  described 
above. — W. 

.'^r''R^®,^°^P^*''^'=^~'^^'*'  ■raised  by  Mr.  Ross 
a.  W  elford  Park,  Newbury,  is  an  early  Apple,  but  of 
great  merit.  I  should  imagine  that  King  of  the 
Pippins  IS  one  of  the  parents  of  Gospatrick  as  it 
possesses  several  of  the  qualities  of  this  variety 
Ihe  growth  of  the  tree  is  free,  and  small  trees 
bear  heavy  crops.  The  fruit  also  ke-ps  well  into 
December,  though  termed  an  early  variety  Th's 
season  the  fruit  was  exceptionally  good  and  could 
be  used  for  dessert.  This  variety  first  came  into 
notice  at  the  great  Apple  congress  at  Chiswick  in 
1883,  and  since  that  date  Mr.  Ross  has  staged  it 
in  fine  condition.  It  is  certainly  worth  a  trial 
where  rew  varieties  of  Apples  are  being  planted  — 

G.  WVTIIES. 

Apple  Tibbett'a  Pearmain.— This  variety  is 
not  so  much  seen  as  it  deserves.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  kitchen  uss,  coming  in  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year.  Splendid  examples  arc 
trowu  in  Kent,  ch  efly  in  the  Maidstone  district 
ani  It  IS  well  w^rth  including  in  the  list  of  re- 


liable cooking  Apples.  The  fruit  is  large,  conical, 
and  angular,  greenish  bronze  streaked  with  reddish 
brown  on  the  exposed  side  ;  flesh  dry  and  slightly 
acid.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  this  season  has 
been  of  great  size  and  even  small  trees  have  borne 
very  heavy  crops.  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  or- 
chard culture,  but  in  the  form  of  a  bush  or  as  a 
pyramid  it  will  be  found  valuable,— G.  W.  S. 


STEWING  PEARS. 
Stewed  Pears,  when  presented  in  good  condi- 
tion, form  a  dish  that  proves  very  acceptable  to 
most  people  who  enjoy  "sweets'"  of  any  kind, 
and  if  more  trees  were  planted  of  varieties  the 
fruit  of  which  is  fit  for  stewing  instead  of 
second-rate  dessert  sorts,  there  would  be  far 
less  need  to  import  such  large  quantities. 
As  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  trees  of  stew- 
ing or  baking  varieties  being  planted  on  a 
large  scale  with  a  view  to  competing  with  the 
Americans  iu  the  Pear  canning  or  bottling  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  branch  of 
fruit  culture  for  profit  will  not  long  be  neglected. 
With  ordinary  Pears,  or  those  that  are  grown 
for  marketing  either  direct  from  the  trees  or 
after  they  have  been  kept  for  a  time,  there  is 
bound  to  be  considerable  waste  at  times,  owing 
to  gluts  in  the  market  ;  but  in  the  case  of  stew- 
ing Pears  these  could  be  bottled  or  tinned,  the 
former  from  choice,  according  as  they  were  fit, 
none  being  spoilt.  Properly  placed  on  the  mar- 
kets, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  eflscting 
sales  at  remunerative  prices,  stewed  Pears  fast 
becoming  au  almost  indispensable  item  in  the 
menu  of  dinner  parties,  large  and  small.  Nor 
ought  housekeepers  and  cooks  to  be  content 
with  preparing  Pears  for  the  table  only  just 
when  they  happen  to  be  available.  Some  few 
varieties  keep  well,  but  the  bulk  do  not,  and 
bottling  should  tlierefore  be  largely  practised 
whi'e  yet  the  fruit  is  iu  a  sound  state. 

Some  few  of  the  varieties  classed  as  dessert 
Pears  are  really  admirably  adapted  for  stewing, 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  about  the  best  use  they  can 
be  put  to.       Foremost  among   these   I   would 
place    the    Chaumontel.     With   me   this   well- 
known  variety  fruits  very  freely  against  a  cool 
wall,  and  abundantly  as  a  pyramid,  failing  but 
seldom.     This  season  some  (  f  the  fruit  are  of 
fairly  good  quality,  and  doubtless  would  have 
been  still  better  if  the  trees  had  a  more  favour- 
able position.     For  stewing  it  is  excellent,  the 
fruit  keeping  sometimes  till  March.    Standards, 
pyramids  and  bushes  all  yield  heavy  crops,  but 
the   fruit  IS,  naturally,  very  much  finer  from 
wall   trees.     Vicar   of    Winkfield  is  second  to 
none  as  a  stewing  Pear,  and  not  unfreqiiently 
the  fruit  is  of  sufficiently  good  quality  for  the 
dessert.      This    season,   owing   to   varieties   of 
higher  class   keeping   badly,  the  whole  of  the 
crop  of  Vicar  is  being  kept  for  eating,  but  when 
the  cooks  can  have  this  variety  they  prefer  it  to 
all  others,  no  artificial  colouring  being  needed, 
and    the    quality    is   much   liked.     The   Vicar 
of  Winkfield  is  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers  we 
have,    whether    grown    against   cool    walls    or 
espalier  trained,  or  as  standards,  pyramids  or 
bushes.     At  Cardifl"  Castle  there  are  some  very 
fine  naturally-grown  pyramids  of  this  variety, 
and  which,  when  I  last  saw  them,  were  literally 
breaking  down  with  fruit.     I  cannot  afford  to 
let    the    cooks    have     many    fruit    of    Beurre 
Diel    for    stewing,    as    it    is    serviceable    and 
good    in    au    uncooked   state.     Being    coarse- 
grained  it  stews  capitally,  and  is  one  of   the 
varieties  I  wi  uld  largely  plant.     Some  seasons 
there     might      be     found     a     good     demand 
for     this     Beurrfi    for    dessert,    and    in     any 
case     it     would      bottle     well.        It     succeeds 
well     against     moderately    warm     walls,    and 


in     the    warmer    parts   of    the     country    all 
forms  of  trees  growing  in  the  open  rarely  fail 
to   produce   heavy   crops    of    fruit.     Ducbesse 
d'AngnuIeme  is  even  coarser  in  the  grain  than 
Beurro  Die],   and    though  largely   grown,  very 
rarely  becomes  sufficiently  melting  to  use  un- 
cooked.    Much  the  finest  fruits  are,  as  a  rule, 
produced   by   wall  trees,   but  in    Kent  I  have 
gathered  them  nearly  one  pound  in  weight  from 
strong  pyramids.     In  this  neighbourhood  stan- 
dards of  this  variety  are  also  very  productive, 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  ought  to  be  included 
among  the  stewing  Pears  that   might   well  be 
grown  exten.sively  for  bottling.      Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  again,  enjoys  a  certain  amount  of  popu- 
laiity  in  some  quarters,  more  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  productive  habit  of  the  trees. 
The  tree  is  naturally  of  an  erect  stiff  habit  of 
growth,  and  last  summer  I  came  across  several 
extra  tall  trees  very  heavily  laden  with   fruit. 
Being  of  great  size  and  at  times  brightly  col- 
oured, the  fruit  sells  fairly  well,  but  the  quality 
is  decidedly  poor.     It  is  a  fairly  good  stewing 
variety,  however,  and  should  be  grown  as  such. 
Of  stewing  Pears  proper,  there  are  not  many 
that  can  be  recommended.     Catillac  is  perhaps 
the   most  extensively  grown,  as  being  one   of 
the    best   keepers.     There  are,  or  were  not  so 
very  many  years  ago,   some  fine  old  standards 
of    this   variety   to    be   met  with  in   sheltered 
Kentish  and  other  orchards,  and   which  rarely 
failed   to   produce   good  crops   of  heavy  fruit. 
Unless  sheltered  the  fruit  on  standards  is  liable 
to   be    badly    blown    about    by    winds.     Very 
heavy  fruit  is  usually  had  from  pyramids,  and 
also     wall     trees,     though     the    latter     ought 
not   to   be   tolerated    unless   the    walls   are   of 
considerable    extent.     Those    who    delight    in 
sensational   fruit   should   certiinly  grow   Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain,  and  which  under  the  name 
of  Belle  Angevine  has  been  exhibited  in  Covent 
Garden  3  lbs.  or  more  in  weight,  but  it  is  not  a 
profitable  Pear  all  the  same.     ( )f  late  years  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  trees  of  it  have  been  planted, 
the  present  generation  of  gardeners    having  a 
better  use  for   the   walls  under   their   charge. 
Uvedale's  on  the  Pear   stock   would,  and  has 
been  permitted  to  do  so  in  former  years,  cover 
an  enormous  area  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  yet 
at  the  most  produced  about  one  fruit  to  every 
2  feet  square.     There  is   something,   however, 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  large   bushes  and  stan- 
dards of  this  variety  being  planted,  as  the  fruit, 
in  addition  to  being  fine,  keeps  till  well  into 
the  spring   and  cooks   admirably.      Bellissime 
d'Hiver  also   attains  a  great  size,  and  though 
less  well   known   than    Catillac,  which    variety 
it  somewhat  resembles,  it  is  considered  by  good 
authorities  superior  to  it.     This  summer  very 
good  crops   were   produced   by  standards   and 
pyramids,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  if  need  bo  till 
April.  The  good  old  Verulam  is  also  well  worthy 
of  being  freely  planted  either  as  a  pyramid  or 
a  standard.     It  is  a  sure  bearer,  the  fruit  bt-ing 
medium-sized,   keeping  till  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, and  requiring  no  artificial  crdouriug  when 
cooked.     Gilogil  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  late 
or  much  after  December,  but  it  is  of  attractive 
appearance,  and    one   of   the  best  for  stewing. 
It  may  be  grown  either  as  a  bush,  pyramid,  or 
standard,  and  rarely  fails   to  bear  good  crops. 
For  a  stewing  Pear  it  is  rather  small. 

M.  H. 

Apple  Newton  'Wonder. — This  promises 
well,  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  leading  variety, 
I  have  seen  it  exhibited  on  several  occasions  in 
very  fine  condition.  It  received  a  first-clafs  certi- 
ficate in  December,  1887,  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  I  saw  it  in  June  last  year  as  firm 
and  good  as  if  just  gathered  from  the  trees.  I 
somewhat  resembles  a  Blenheim  Orange,  and  ha 
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some  of  the  pood  qualities  of  a  Wellington.  It  is 
a  handsome  fruit,  large,  of  nice  colour,  and  keeps 
sound  well  into  May.  These  late  fruits  should  find 
favour  with  growers  for  market,  as  they  will  keep 
till  good  prices  can  he  obtained.  Though  the  cost 
of  storing  must  be  taken  into  account,  good  prices, 
if  the  fruits  are  plump,  can  always  be  realised.— G. 
Wythe.'s. 

Apple  High  Canons.— This  much  resembles 
Wellington  in  .--hape,  but  the  flavour  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  what  is  more  the  tree  is  more  reliable 
in  cold,  wet,  heavy  soils.  It  was  certificated  in 
1884.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  Apples  we  have,  its 
season  being  April,  May,  and  June,  a  time  when 
there  are  none  too  many  sound  fruits.  High 
Canons  may  be  grown  where  the  Wellington  does 
not  thrive.  1  saw  some  trees  at  Maidstone  loaded 
with  fruit.  I  have  only  grown  it  as  a  cordon,  but 
it  does  well  in  any  form,  I  understand.  When 
cooked  the  flavour  is  distinct  from  that  of  most 
kinds,  as  it  possesses  a  somewhat  spicy,  but  agree- 
able taste.— S.  H.  B. 

Apple  Tyler's  Kerrel.— I  saw  this  variety  in 
fine  condition  in  Messrs  Veitch's  nursery,  Lacgley, 
Sloujh,  in  the  early  a\itumn.  Though  the  cordon 
trees  of  this  variety  I  ha^e  have  borne  very  freely 
fine  fruits,  Ihey  had  not  got  the  si^me  Pnish  as 
sfen  at  Langley,  the'e  being  not'cBible  for  their 
high  colour  and  perfect  shnpe.  This  vaiitty  makes 
a  grand  orchard  tree.  It  is  a  large  heavy  f  i  uit  with 
a  plea' ant  Hcid  fl  ivour  and  a  good  keeper.  Though 
its  season  is  given  as  Decen  ber  and  January,  I 
have  had  no  dilliculty  in  keeping  it  well  into 
Marc"!.  This  variety  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certifirale  at  the  Apple  congrfss  in  1883  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  Mr.  B.irron's  report  is  that  it  is  a  first 
quality  fruit  and  very  handsome.  This  sea'on  I 
have  nuticed  it  as  being  one  of  the  best  dishes  in 
most  large  collections. —  G.  Wythes. 

*^,*  We  have  also  setn  this  vaiiety  doirg  re- 
markably well  wi'h  Mr.  Bunyard  at  Maidstone, 
small  trees  being  loaded  with  fruit. — Ed. 


NOTES  ON  CORDON  PEAIIS. 

The  demand  for  cordon  Pears  seems  to  be  yearly 
increasing,  and  the  large  stock  grown  by  nursery- 
men who  make  a  .speciality  of  them  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  have  faith  in  the  continued 
demand.  For  su'all  gardens,  whe'e  the  desire  is 
to  grow  a  fair  numbfr  of  varieties  on  a  small  area, 
the  system  is  .ibout  the  best  that  can  be  followed. 
The  close  altenticn  of  years  1  as  now  enabled  the 
specialist  to  recommend  with  grea^  confidence  the 
best  varieties  for  the  purpase,  although  given  a 
suitable  soil  there  are  f 'W  that  will  not  take 
kindly  to  the  trpatment.  I  think  a  well  furnished 
wall  of  cordon  Pears  when  the  fruit  is  approaching 
the  gathering  staee  is  one  of  the  sights  of  a 
garden,  and,  with  the  planting  season  at  hnnd,  I 
lancy  we  should  .'ill  be  incl!n  d  to  welcrme  any 
Information  forthcoming  as  to  the  behaunir  of 
cifTerent  forts  on  varirus  soi's.  The  following 
notes  are  from  a  cordon  wall  now  four  years 
planted,  ard  I  may  mention  that  in  runnirg  along 
the  trees  the  other  day  to  do  the  little  required  in 
the  way  of  winter  pniiiing  1  found  a  fine  promise  for 
another  season.  The  s  'il  is  a  sandy  loam,  the 
aspect  north-west.  Williams'  Bjn  Chrfitiiu  and 
Cl.ipp's  Kdvouiite,  neatly  contemporaries  in  season, 
each  make  good  cordon  trees  and  bear  well. 
Louise  B^nre  does  well,  the  fruit  much  finer  and 
belter  than  from  old  wall  trees.  Beurte  d'Anjou 
bears  well,  but  the  fruit  is  second  class  in  quality, 
the  tree  of  weakly  habit,  and  makes  very  poor 
growth.  Marie  Louise  d'l'ccle  is  a  grand  cordon 
variety  and  very  prolific,  fruit  handsome,  but  if 
never  ripens  satisfactorily.  Chaumontel  is  not  a 
success  as  a  cordon,  weakly  in  habit,  fruit  inclined 
to  split.  Duchesse  d'Aiigouleme  is  worthless,  and 
will  be  taken  out.  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  and  Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc  which  I  class  together,  as 
they  are  .similar  in  shape  and  of  the  same  seafon, 
do  well.  The  trees  are  healthy,  vigorous,  prolific,  and 
lipen  up  well,  large,  handsome  fruit  of  very  fair 
quality.  Doyenii^  du  Cornice  is  fairly  free,  fruit  of 
fine  size   and  grand  quality,   habit  of    tree   not 


altogether  satisfactory,  weakly,  and  makes  little 
annual  progress.  Winter  Nelis  is  not  often  recom- 
mended as  a  cordon,  but  it  lioe's  well  here.  Beurn' 
Diel  makes  a  splen<iid  cordon  and  bears  well, 
fruit  not  fir.st-class,  but  better  than  from  old  trees. 
Glou  Morceau  is  an  excellent  variety  as  a  cordon. 
Olivier  des  Serrcs  is  not  satisfactory,  the  fruit 
small  and  cracks  badly,  habi'.  of  tree  pior.  Jo-e- 
phine  de  Malines  makes  a  vigorous  cordon,  rather 
shy  in  bearing,  but  fruit  of  good  size  and  fine 
quality.  Tiiomphe  de  .lodoigre  is  a  useful  Pear, 
the  trees  healthy  and  strong,  free  1  earer.  Beurri? 
B.\chelier  is  free,  fruit  large  and  handsome,  but  of 
very  indifferent  quality.  These  are  a  few  varieties 
which  have  been  specially  noticed  both  in  the  fruit 
and  also  the  constitution  and  general  character  of 
the  trees.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
has  shown  that  on  this  aspect  the  spring  protection 
I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  give  (a  double 
thickre--s  of  half-inch  fish  nettina)  isnot  sufticienf, 
so  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  goodly  promise 
being  nipped  in  the  bud,  I  must  get  enough 
titTanv  for  another  siring  to  go  the  length  of  the 
cordons.  Mary  of  the  trees  nut  Deing  as  yet  near 
the  top  of  the  wall,  the  tiffany  will  have  to  be 
fistened  fome  18  inches  down,  and  then  thrown 
out  from  the  wall  by  means  of  uprights  and  a 
cross  rail.  E.  Buerell. 
ClaTemciit,  

A  good  late  Plum.— I  was  surprised  to  have 
some  really  plump,  nice-looking  freshly- gathered 
Plums  brought  to  me  by  an  amateur  during  the 
last  week  in  Noviniber,  or  several  r'ays  after  the 
bl'zzard  which  sw<  pt  over  tl  is  part,  and  whic  h  I 
thought  had  finished  cff  all  the  open-air  fruit. 
The  flavour  had  been  considerably  reduced  by 
the  freezing,  but  for  conkirg  they  were  tfill  quite 
passable,  and  the  owner  assured  me  that  he 
had  gathered  a  \  ery  heavy  crop  that  had  ex- 
tended over  many  weeks.  The  variety  is,  I  believe, 
called  Wyedale,  and  it.  is  certainly  well  worthy  of 
extended  culture,  even  if  enly  fit  for  co'king.  As 
a  mat  ket  fruit  it  would  doubtless  command  a  ready 
sale.— J.  G  ,  Go  port. 

Peach  iimsden  June— At  p.  503  this  variety 
is  recommended  for  open  walls  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
who  is  inclined  to  try  it  under  glass.  I  feel  sure  he 
will  not  regret  this,  as  I  have  forced  it  hard  for 
three  years  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  recent  introduciirm.  Last  year  I  had  ripe 
fruits  of  this  vaiiety  the  second  week  in  April 
and  in  quantity  from  a  young  tree  wh'ch  bore 
freely  the  season  before,  and  this  ye^r  il  is  again 
cov,;redwith  fruit-bur's.  I  fent  a  short  note  ti 
The  Garden  in  1S!12  on  the  vabre  of  the  above 
vaiiety  for  forcing.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
of  the  capricious  Alexander,  as  given  the  same 
treament  it  is  a  long  way  behind  Amsden  June.  I 
have  this  seasnn  planted  it  on  o^jen  walls  seeing 
how  well  it  does  indoors,  and  am  much  pleased  to 
see  how  highly  Mr.  Crawford  speaks  of  it.  As 
stated,  it  is  a  large  fruit  with  high  colour  and 
good  flavour,  which  are  wanting  in  many  of  the 
American  varieties.  Being  very  early  adds  to  its 
value.— G.  Wythes. 

The  'Wyedale  P..um.— This  is  the  latest  Plum 
I  have  ever  seen  and  ore  that  should  he  better 
known,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  fruit 
till  December.  I  hrive  gathered  nice  fruit  the 
third  week  in  November  in  late  seasons.  This  year 
it  was  over  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
hot  summer.  The  fruit  when  gathered  will  keep 
sound  till  late  in  the  year  it  stored  in  a  cool  room. 
I  have  some  half-dozen  standard  trees  with  good 
heads.  These  supply  a  good  lot  of  late  fruit.  The 
Wyedale  is  a  sure  bearer,  as  since  the  second  year 
after  planting  the  trees  have  not  failed  to  crop 
freely— some  years  too  freely.  The  fruit  being 
firm  and  acid,  for  cooking  late  in  the  year  it  is 
very  valuable.  It  is  oval-shaped,  of  medium  size 
ar.d  a  deep  purple,  closely  resembling  a  late 
Damson  in  colour.  It  was  first  brought  to  notice 
by  Messrs.  Rivers,  who  exhibited  it  at  the  late 
October  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  lS8i'>,  the  committee  thinking  it  a  valuable 
introduction   as  a  very  late  fruit.     It  was   then 


shown  in  large  clusters,  the  branches  being  cut 
with  the  fruit.  I  am  surprised  this  variety  has 
not  found  more  favour  as  a  market  fruit,  as  I  feel 
sure  it  would  command  a  ready  sale.  Why  should 
so  many  early  varieties  of  this  fruit  be  grown, 
causirg  a  glut  when  they  command  so  low  prices  1 
Seeing  how  well  Plums  grow  in  some  districts,  for 
instance  in  Worcester  and  Herefordshire,  a  few 
trees  of  this  variety  would  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  market  sorts,  and  being  such  a  free 
cropper  it  would  prove  a  sure  source  of  profit. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Winesour,  which  does  so  well 
in  the  north,  is  a  total  failure  with  me  here.  It 
never  bears  a  fruit,  but  the  above  variety  does 
grandly.  The  growth  of  the  Wyedale  is  compact 
and  not  too  vigorous.— G.  Wythes,  Sijnn  House. 

Apple  Colonel  Vaughan.— This,  known  also 
as  Kentish  Pippin,  is  a  dessert  variety  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  succeeds  well  grown  as  an  espalier. 
It  is  fit  for  use  at  the  present  time  in  this  district, 
but  in  ordinary  seasons  in  January.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  carries  a  fine 
crimson  colour,  while  the  flesh  is  firm,  white,  arid 
juicy.  In  some  gardens  it  crops  annually,  while  in 
others  it  is  a  biennial  bearer,  but  then  the  extra 
yield  compensates  for  the  season  of  re-t.  Wherever 
espaliers  are  to  be  planted,  a  tree  of  this  variety 
may  well  be  included.— J.  Ce-WVFORD,  Coddimjton 
Ball,  Ken-ark. 

Pear  Josephine  de  Malines  — In  The  G.\e- 
DEN,  p.  5(12,  and  again  at  p.  ,')70,  tliis  P.  ar  is  alluded 
to.  I  quite  agree  with  both  "  A.  Y."  and  "  J.  C." 
as  to  its  value  as  a  winter  vaiiety  for  the  dessert. 
My  trees  are  free  grown  bushes,  and  these  I  much 
prefer  to  any  other  form.  I  only  once  saw  a  tree 
on  a  wall  with  a  good  crop,  but  bush-g'own  trees 
will  invariably  bear  well.  This  variety  is  one  that 
is  disposed  to  fruit  best  from  the  terminal  buds 
upon  strong  shoots  ;  spurs  do  not  in  my  experience 
hear  nearly  so  well,  whilst  the  fruit  is  smaller 
also,  the  large  fruit  at  the  best  being  only  of  me- 
dium size.  This  latter  fact  is  all  in  its  favour  so  as 
to  ensure  perfect  development  Oar  autumns  a-e 
none  too  favourable  to  the  perfect  maturati.>n  of 
the  latest  kinds  s  we  in  the  most  suituble  soils  and 
situations;  hence  meniura-sized  fruits  are  the  most 
likely  to  attain  to  this  essential  standard.  To  aim 
at  large  fruits  in  the  crse  of  late  Pears  for  the 
dessert  is  a  popular  delusion  that  should  be  ex- 
pelled. Itis  not  possiMe  for  large  fruits  to  have 
the  same  flavour  as  medium-siz'd  ones.  Joseuhine 
de  Malines  will  hang  on  the  tree  very  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  when  ripe  it  keeps  sound  for  weeks. 
— Pomona. 


THE  COLOURING  OF  GROS  COLMAN 
GRAPE. 
The  longer  I  grow  the  Gros  Colman  Grape  and  the 
more  1  see  of  it  in  other  places,  the  more  am  I 
convinced  that  the  general  cultural  treatment  it 
receives  is  wrong.  I  and  m:iny  others  formerly 
thought  that  to  bring  this  Grape  to  perfection  its 
roots  mu-t  be  confined  to  an  inside  b  irder,  be 
started  early  in  the  new  year,  and  be  treated  to  a 
strong  Muscat  temperature.  With  all  these  sup- 
posed advantages,  however,  my  bunches,  although 
large  enough  for  anyone,  never  flni-hed  .so  as  to 
carry  a  Damson-like  bloom.  I  at  first  laid  the 
blame  to  the  sunless  seasons,  but  have  since 
proved  that  I  placed  the  fadole  np^n  the  wrong 
horse,  and  that  my  treatmr-iit.  although  suiting 
such  sorts  as  Mrs.  Pearson,  Trebbian",  and  Royal 
Vineyard,  was  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  Gros  Col- 
man. These  views  were  confirmed  when  visiting 
Kelham  Hall,  some  four  miles  distant  from  here. 
Mr.  Webb,  the  gardener,  has  this  Grape  in  the 
grandest  possible  condition  in  several  vineiies 
both  on  its  own  roots  and  inarched  on  Mrs.  Pince. 
The  crops  are  heavy,  the  berries  enormous,  as  large 
as  Orleans  Plums"  and  as  blue  as  Sloes.  These 
Vines  are  not  started  until  March,  and  even  then 
are  not.  strictly  speaking,  forced,  but  merely  as- 
sisted, the  ventilation  being  closed  in  good  time  in 
the  afternoon  in  order  to  husband  sun  heat.  The 
vineries  are  not  of  modern  constiuclion,  and  are, 
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therefore,  only  moderately  light.  This  suits  the 
foliage,  as  every  grower  knows  only  too  well  how 
liable  It  is  to  discolour  and  turn  up  at  the  edges, 
afterwards  becoming  a  prey  to  red  spider.  Plenty 
of  moisture  is  thrown  about  during  the  daytime, 
this  being  needful  to  support  the  woolly  under 
surface  of  the  large  leaves.  The  situation  of  Kel- 
ham  Gardens  is  somewhat  low,  close  by  the  banks 
of  the  river  Trent,  and  the  surroundings  are  corre- 
spondingly cool  and  moist. 

This,  again,  apparently  suits  the  roots  of  these 
"\'ines,  which,  by  the  way,  occupy  outside  borders. 
The  distance  between  the  Vines  is  not  great,  2^ 
feet  at  the  most,  and  the  laterals,  which  are  dis- 
posed freely  up  the  rods,  are  allowed  to  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  bunches,  so  that  they  are 
abundantly  shaded.  The  berries  are  always  well 
coloured  by  the  middle  of  September.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  what  this  noble  and  useful  Grape  needs 
for  Us  perfect  development  is  a  structure  with 
a  fair  amount  of  timber  in  the  roof,  an  inside  and 
outside  border  combined,  or,  better  still,  one 
entirely  outside,  formed  of  a  moisture-retaining 
loam,  ;with  plenty  of  rubble  as  a  corrective.  It 
should  be  started  not  sooner  than  February,  be 
allowed  as  much  lateral  extension  as  can  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  light,  and  be 
given  no  more  heat  than  that  of  a  warm  green- 
house, closing  early  on  fine  afternoons  to  dispense 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  necessity  for  fire 
heat.  Water  should  be  distributed  freely  about 
the  floors  and  walls  throughout  the  day,  with 
abundance  of  pure  fresh  air.  It  should  have  a 
house  to  itself,  as  in  a  mixed  collection  water  is 
generally  withheld  from  the  roots  as  soon  as  the 
earlier  varieties  are  ripe,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Gros  Colman.  This  is  a  noble  Grape,  and  when 
fully  ripe  it  is  pleasant  without  being  too  aromatic, 
and  every  palate  can  enjoy  it.  From  Christmas 
onwards  it  is  of  all  others  the  Grape  for  invalids. 

John  Ceavffoud. 
Coddington  Hall,  Keyrarli. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

The  winter  moth.— Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  of 
Glewston  Court  Gardens,  writiug  to  in  on  Decem- 
ber l-t,_  says  :  "  The  attack  of  caterpillars  on  fruit 
trees  will  be  severe  next  spring,  as  the  winter  moth 
has  deposited  immense  quantities  of  eggs  on  the  trees." 

Apples  keeping  badly.  —  In  this  county 
(Worcestershire),  and  the  coldest  part,  it  was  only  the 
very  early  varieties  ^  which  went  off  quickly,  the 
winter  or  later  varieties  keeping  as  well  as  usual",  these 
being  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible.  It  must 
be,  I  should  think,  a  matter  of  cHmate,  as  I  note 
Mr.  J.  Groom,  from  Gosport,  fays  that  Wellington 
and  French  Crab  are  as  bad  as  the  softer  kinds.  With 
me  Wellington  is  excellent,  and  likely  to  remain  so.— 

Carnation  "Winter  Cheer.— This  variety  is 
grown  largely  by  Mr.  Wythes  at  Syon  House  Gar- 
dens, Isleworth.  It  produces  plenty  of  flowers, 
and  these  do  not  fortunately  split  like  so  many  in- 
door and  outdoor  Carnations.  The  plant  is  strong 
in  growth,  compact,  and  flowers  throughout  the 
winter,  whilst  comparatively  little  heat  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  buds  to  open  well.  The  colour  is 
crimson,  touched  with  scarlet — a  bright  and  wel- 
come shade  at  this  season. 

BiOWJiea  Crawfordi.— A  permanently  striking 
feature  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  is  made  by  a 
large  group  of  Browneas.  Amongst  the  different 
kinds,  B.  Crawfordi  is  just  now  most  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  its  carrying  several  of  its  huge  and 
brilliantly  coloured  flower-heads.  Although  the 
Browneas  are  leguminiferous  plants,  the  flower- 
heads  are  very  like  those  of  a  Rhododendron, 
B.  Crawfordi  has  rounded  trusses  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter, carrying  from  sixty  to  eighty  tubular 
flowers,  which  individually  are  3  :ncheslong,  1  inch 
across  the  mouth  and  bright  rosy  scarlet.'  As  a 
foliage  plant  alone  it  might  rank  amongst  the  most 
striking,  having  large  pinnate  leaves  2  feet  long, 
the  pinna;  I  foot  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter! 


This  Brownea  is  a  hybrid  and  was  raised  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Cork,  from  B.  grandi- 
ceps  and  B.  macrophylla. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  941. 

THE  NEW  HAEDY  WATP:K  LILIES. 

(WIIH    A   COLOURED   PLATE   OF    NYMPH/EA 
JIARLIACEA    CARNEA.*) 

I  LIVE  ill  some  dread  of  the  liybridiser  and 
watch  Iiis  ways  with  misgiving  in  breaking 
down  the  distinctions  of  natural  species. 
Though  we  gain  enormou.sly  by  raising  seed- 
ling forms,  the  residts  of  hybridising  distinct 
species  are  not  so  great  a  gain  to  hardy  shrubs 


wild  state  (though  I  have  once  or  twice  seen 
picturesque  effects  from  it,  as  at  Middleton 
Hall),  but  when  people  see  that  they  may 
have  in  England  the  soft  and  beautiful  yellow 
and  the  fine  rose  and  red  flowers  of  the  tropi- 
cal Water  Lilies  throughout  summer  and 
autumn,  they  will  begin  to  take  more  interest 
in  their  garden  water-flowers.  Even  the 
wretched  formless  duckponds  which  disfigure 
so  many  country  seats  will  begin  at  last  to  have 
a  reason  to  be.  The  change  will  be,  I  liope, 
the  means  of  leading  us  to  think  more  of 
the  many  noble  flowers  and  fine-leaved  plants 
of  the  waterside,  apart  from  Water  Lilies.  A 
great  many  handsome  plants  frequent  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  are  never  seen 
so  well  anywhere  else.  The  rich  soil  brought 
down  by  rivers  is  a  great  aid  in  the  growth 
of  waterside  plants,  and  those  who  have  never 


Ijiid  of  N.  Marliacea  curnea  {natural  size)  gathered  from  open  water  at  the  cad  of  Octuber. 


and  flowers.  I  very  much  prefer  a  wild 
Sweet  Brier  to  a  hybridised  one,  and  many 
hybrids  are  poor  and  ugly,  but  we  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Latour-I\Iarliac,  who 
has  given  us  an  addition  to  our  lianly  garden 
flora  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  He  has 
added  the  large  and  noble  forms  and  tlie  soft 
and  lovely  colour  of  the  Eastern  Water  Lilies 
to  the  garden  waters  of  northern  counries. 
If  this  merely  meant  a  gain  of  the  beauty  of 
the  individual  flower,  our  debt  would  be  great 
and  we  would  have  good  reason  for  gratitude  ; 
but  it  is  not  only  that.  The  splendid  beauty 
of  these  jilants  will  lead  peojjle  to  think  of 
true  and  artistic  ways  of  adorning  garden 
waters.  Our  oy.-n  poor  Water  Lily  was  always 
neglected  and  I'arely  very  efl'ective,  except  in  a 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  (natural  size)  by  A.  F. 
Haywanl,  ( )ctnhor  1(1,  IS'JS,  from  plants  grown  in  open 
water  at  ( i  ravctye,  .Su.ssex.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  GuiUaumu  Sevoreyns. 


seen  them  in  this  their  natural  p  sition  have 
little  idea  of  their  beauty  or  even  size.  Apart 
from  the  true  water  plants,  there  is  also  a  whole 
series  of  noble  hardy  flowers  which  should 
be  massed  in  natural  ways  by  the  side  of 
water,  like  Iris,  Meadow-sweet,  Loosestrife, 
Globe  Flowers,  Knotworts,  and  many  others, 
some  of  them,  like  the  rosy  ]\Ieadow-sweets 
(Spirrea  venusta  and  S.  iialmata),  flowering 
with  these  Lilies.  In  sucli  ways  we  shall  get 
gardens  of  lovely  colour  and  form  free  from  all 
trace  of  the  pastrycook  gardener. 

Here  is  a  portrait  which  M,  jMarliac  sent  me 
of  himself.  In  my  own  garden  I  have  had 
great  success  during  the  past  year  with  these 
Water  Lilies,  which  flowered  till  the  middle  of 
autumn,  noble  buds  and  flowers  being  gathered 
towards  the  end  of  October.  j\Iany  may  think 
that  the  sunny  days  of  the  present  year  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  account  for  this  sue- 
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cess,  but  Lord  ile  Saumarcz  had  tried  at 
Slirulilaiul  all  the  tlioii  obtainable  Water 
Lilies  of  this  ncver-to-boforgotteu  raiser, 
and  in  the  by  no  means  favourable  years 
preceding  1893  all  did  well  and  flowered 
adniiralily.  As  Shrubland  is  a  long  way 
north  of  London,  the  area  over  which  these 
Lilies  may  he  grown  in  the  open  air  includes 
a  great  stretch  of  tla-  most  fertile  part  of 
England.  My  own  plants  are  entirely  in  the 
open  air,  and  I  do  not  fear  loss  from  cold. 
The  first  kind  I  had  (Marliacea)  was  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  frosts  of  several 
years.  Most  of  the  new  kinds  were  planted 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  in  a 
few  months  we  got  very  good  blooms,  and 
red  Water  Lilies  were  visible  at  long  dis- 
tances a  few  months  after  planting. 

Should  there  be  limits  to  cultivating 
these  plants  in  the  open  garden  in  the 
north,  it  will  he  quite  easy  to  keep  them 
in  houses  in  the  winter  and  turn  them  out 
in  the  summer.  Another  very  interesting 
aspect  is  what  may  be  done  in  greenhouses 
and  warm  houses  in  cold  or  unsuitable  places, 
and  many  may  in  that  way  enjoy  their  fine 
forms  and  lovely  colours  quite  near  the  eye, 
though  the  greatest  merit  of  the  plants  is  the 
giving  us  quite  new  and  beautiful  pictures  in 
the  open  garden.  In  view  of  the  great  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  fact  that  so  little 
was  known  of  the  way  in  which  M.  Marliac 
had  originated  his  beautiful  Water  Lilies,  I 
felt  the  best  way  was  to  go  to  the  fountain- 
head  for  information,  and  he  has  kindly  sent 
me  the  following  a-  count  of  his  precious 
work.— W.  R. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  some  ac- 


and  by  rigorously  adhering  to  this  principle 
I  succeeded,  little  by  little,  by  means  of  nu- 
merous sowings  and  strict  selections,  in  raising 
types  which  were  in  every  way  improved  in 
the  form  and  other  characteristics  of  their 
flowers.  It  was  thus  that  one  of  these  new 
subjects  (N.  alba)  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
the  American  species,  X.  flava,  produced  N. 
Marliacea  Chromatella,  which  has  achieved 
such  a  high  reputation.  In  the  following 
year  I  olitained  the  hybrid  N.  odorata  sul- 
phurea  from  a  similar  crossing  of  N.  odorata 
alba  with  X.  flava,  and  the  last-named  spe- 
cies has  also  been  the  pollen  parent  of  X. 
pyguLTa  Ilelvola. 

About  the  same  time  two  species  bearing 
a  high  character  made  their  first  appearance 
in  gardens,  viz.,  N.  sphrerocarpa,  a  native 
of  Sweden,  and  the  elegant  N.  odorata  rubra, 


count  of  my  operations  in  hybridising  Nym- 
j)ha"'as,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  the 
following  summary  of  particulars  on  this  sub- 
ject. Although  1  am  a  passionate  admirer  of  all 
the  beautiesof  the  garden,  thefloraof  the  waters 
has  always  been  my  favourite  study  ;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that,  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  wonderful  results  which  attended  the 
hybridisation  of  a  host  of  other  special  sub- 
jects, I  resolved  to  experiment  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  Nymphreas. 

About  the  year  1879  I  commenced  the 
work  in  earnest  by  crossing  the  finest  types  of 
hardy  and  tropical  Nymjihicas  which  I  had  in 
cultivation  here.  These  early  attempts  were 
at  first  negative  in  their  results,  but  soon 
afterwards  I  scored  an  unexpected  success  in 
obtaining  a  hybrid  with  deep  red  flowers,  the 
seed  parent  of  which  was  X'ympha'a  pygmrea 
alba,  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  flowers 
of  N.  rubra  indica.  Unfortunately,  and  to 
my  great  disappointment,  this  magnificent 
specimen  pro\"ed  hojielessly  barren,  and  from 
it;  I  obtained  neither  seeds  nor  oEfsets,  so  that, 
after  having  tried  iu  vain  to  reproduce  it,  I 
gave  up  the  task  and  turned  my  attention  in 
another  direction. 

In  order  to  obtain  plants  of  a  really  orna- 
mental character,  I  i:onsidered  that  it  was  es- 
pecially necessary  that  I  should  make  it  a 
point  not  to  employ  as  seed  parents  any  sub- 
jects except  such  as  were  very  free  flowering, 


Mons.  B.  Latuur-ilarlid e . 

found  at  Cape  Cod,  in  North  America.  The 
sparse-flowering  character  of  N.  spha>rocarpa 
(a  diminutive  possible  sire  by  the  side  of  my 
first-raised  hybrid,  which  might  well  Ije  proud 
of  being  the  ofifspring  of  JST.  rubra  indica) 
determined  me  to  reject  it  for  hybridising 
purposes,  and  I  gave  all  my  attention  to  the 
fascinating  American  species,  N".  odorata 
rubra,  which,  employed  as  the  pollen  parent, 
with  my  choicest  specimen  of  N'.  alba  as  seed 
parent,  rewarded  me  with  the  sweet  X\  Mar- 
liacea rosea  and  N.  ^larliacea  carnea.  N. 
odorata  rubra  was  subsetiuently  the  parent 
of  the  beautiful  N.  odorata  exquisita,  the 
colour  of  which  is  pink  approaching  to  ear- 
mine.  As  the  last-raised  specimen  of  this 
first  group  of  my  hardy  hybrid  Nym]ilia>as, 
I  must  mention  the  remarkable  X'^.  Jlarliacea 
albida,  the  flowers  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  surpassed  in  size  by  those  of  any 
other  Xympluea. 


In  the  year  1889  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  at  Pari.s,  and  my  small  collec- 
tion of  the  above- nameil  hybrids  timidly  took 
the  road  to  the  metropolis,  to  see  if  possibly 
tliey  might  attract  some  notice  from  amateurs 
in  the  midst  of  the  plant-wonders  there. 
Their  graceful  elegance,  however,  was  ap- 
preciated, and  they  came  back  radiant 
with  the  distinction  of  a  first  prize.  What 
a  change  has  taken  place  since  then ! 
And  with  how  much  more  assurance  would 
that  first  collection  have  made  the  journey 
to  Paris  if  they  had  undertaken  it  in  com- 
pany with  the  splendid  generation  which  has 
.since  made  its  appearance  ! 

The  success  achieved  at  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition put  fresh  life  into  my  ambition  to 
make  furllier  advances,  and  I  applied  myself 
assiduously  to  the  work,  with  the  object  of 
effecting  a  cross  which  would  produce  plants 
with  flowers  of  a  very  bright  red  colour 
much  .superior  to  the  colour  of  N.  spha-ro- 
carpa  and  N.  odorata  rubra,  which  I  had 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  supplying  the 
desired  improvement.  After  numerous  trials 
and  experiments,  I  at  last  succeedeil  in 
attaining  the  object  of  my  desires  in  a  hyljrid, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  those  of  the  tropical  X.  rubra,  the  plant, 
moreover,  possessing  the  invaluable  property 
of  bearing  seed — a  property  all  the  more 
precious  from  the  circumstance  that  the  plant 
docs  not  yield  any  offsets. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  this  hybrid  could 
not  be  sent  out,  as  its  seedlings  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  resemble  it ;  in  fact, 
it  has  produced  seedlings  the  flowers  of 
which  exhibited  a  whole  scale  of  interme- 
diate shades  of  colour,  from  soft  pink  to  the 
ileepest  red.  Those  varieties,  however,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  render  permanent  through 
the  failure  of  their  stems  to  yield  offsets 
have  proved  veiy  useful  for  hybridising 
choice  varieties  of  the  stoloniferous  and  pro- 
liferous kinds,  and  it  is  from  hybrids  of  this 
kind  that  I  have  obtained  the  series  of  those 
remarkable  hardy  novelties  which,  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  embellish  the  waters  of 
pleasure-grounds  with  a  never-failing  display 
of  their  splendid  flowers.  Most  of  these 
new  plants  are  already  catalogued  under  the 
names  of  X.  Iiobinsoni,  X'.  Seignoureti,  X". 
Laydekeri  rosea,  X.  liliacea,  X.  fulgens,  X^ 
Marliacea  ignea,  X.  ^larliacca  rubra  punc- 
tata, and  N.  Marliacea  flammea.  Others,  not 
less  brilliant,  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list, 
and  I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  several 
of  these  have  been  already  described  in  Tun 
Gaudek. 

The  acquisition  of  a  red-flowered  hybrid 
Xympluea  which  yields  seed  has  opened  up  a 
new  prospect  by  affording  the  means  of 
effecting  crossings  with  the  yellow-flowered 
kinds,  the  result  being  the  production  of 
quite  a  legion  of  Xymph;eas  bearing  flowers 
which  exhibit  singular  shades  of  cofouring, 
such  as  orange,  vermilion,  gold  colour,  &.C. 
Some  of  these  splendid  kinds  have  been 
already  introduced  to  the  imblie,  fho  first  of 
them  which  flowered  being  named  after  the 
editor  of  The  Garden,  a  compliment  due  to 
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him  in  return  for  the  great  interest  which  he 
has  taken  in  the  advancement  of  the  culture 
of  hardy  N^'mphjeas. 

The  blending  of  the  Nyn:phreas  of  the 
Cast  alia  tribe  (which  are  found  in  various 
northern  countries)  with  the  Lotuses  of  the 
tropics  is  now  an  accomplished  fact ;  but 
another  important  task  remains  to  be  carried 
out,  namely,  the  hybridising  of  the  Castalias 
with  plants  of  the  cyanea  section,  which 
includes  a  great  number  of  fuperb  blue- 
flowered  Nymphaias.  This  is  a  work  which 
is  well  calculated  to  stimu'alo  the  enthusiasm 
of  hybridisers. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing my  very  great  partiality  for  the 
Xymphseas,  I  can  appreciate  the  stately 
beauty  of  the  Xelumbiums,  and  I  have 
endeavoured,  by  making  repeated  sowings,  to 
obtain  some  hardier  and  more  free-flowering 
forms  of  these  plants  than  those  of  exotic 
growth.  Nclumbium  Osiris — one  of  my 
seedlings —  possesses  these  two  important 
qualities,  and  I  think  it  is  destined  to  prove 
a  powerful  aid  and  factor  in  effecting  this 
desirable  improvement. 

Such  ia  the  record  of  my  labours  amongst 
the  Nympl.a'as.  May  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
flora  of  the  waters  spread  and  induce  many 
others  to  follow  my  example  in  endeavouring 
to  extend  and  enlarge  the  domain  of  horti- 
culture.— B.  L.^tour-Mahliac. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Forcing  Seakale  in  the  open.— Where  Seakale 
has  to  be  forced  in  the  optn  ground  it  is  of  little 
use  to  commence  forcing  before  Christmas,  as  up 
till  then  the  roots  will  cot  have  had  that  rest 
which  is  so  estenlial  for  their  making  a  strong 
start.  Whether  it  is  acvif.able  even  now  in  many 
cafes  to  commence  forcing  is  an  open  qnes-tion,  as 
with  .1  plentiful  supply  of  green  vegetables  and 
few  roots  of  Seak.nle  to  depend  upcn,  the  wisest 
plan,  unless  of  necessity  it  must  be  had  early, 
would  be  to  wait  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  the  i  re- 
duce being  all  the  stronger  accordingly.  When 
forcing  does  commence,  wbat  is  wanted  is  a  stfady 
and  lasting  heat,  which  is  best  secured  by  provid- 
ing a  bulk  of  equal  parts  of  leaves  and  fresh  stable 
litter,  which  should  have  been  turned  two  or  three 
times.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  temperature  is  not 
equable.  At  least,  it  quickly  rises  and  then  as 
suddenly  falls.  If  stable  litter  is  used  alone,  it 
acts  similarly,  and  besides  there  is  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  increase  of  steam,  which,  if  not  dispersed, 
very  quickly  injures  the  young  growing  points. 
Seakale  pots  should  be  used,  and  if  boxes  have  to 
be  used,  see  that  these  have  movable  lid.=.  The 
material  must  be  we)l  packed  around  ard  between 
them,  and  at  first  keep  a  look  out  that  the  tem- 
perature does  not  rise  unduly  h'gh.  If  this  is 
likely  to  happen,  the  lids  should  be  tilted  to  let 
out  the  heat. 

Tewpeeaiures  for  Mushrooms.— Now  that 
we  have  got  into  what  is  generally  the  colrlest 
period  of  the  year,  Mushroom  beds  will  net  keep 
in  bearing  unless  a  genial  and  equable  temperature 
can  be  maintained  within  the  structure.  Where  a 
regular  supply  of  Mushrorms  is  looked  for  and  no 
atterrpt  is  made  to  keep  up  a  genial  warmth, 
the  supply  will  naturally  fall  off  suddenly.  The 
beds  may  not  be  spoiled  and  they  mny  even  bear 
again  when  a  genial  time  arrives  for  their  so  doing, 
but  a  growing  temperature  must  be  njaintaincd  if 


Mushrooms  are  to  be  secured.  For  this  reason,  if 
the  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  55°  or  a  few 
r'egrees  lower  in  very  cold  weather,  there  need  be 
but  little  fear  of  the  Mushrooms  failing,  that  is, 
other  conditicn-i  being  right.  If  the  pipes  are  over- 
heated, some  old  mats  or  bags  should  be  laid  over 
them  to  temper  the  heat,  or  the  atmosphere  will 
become  arid,  this  teing  very  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  Mushrooms.  A'^ery  often  a  growing  temperature 
may  be  maintained  by  the  aid  of  fermenting  ma- 
lerial,  a  heap  of  this  being  placed  within  the 
structure  and  turned  occasionally,  the  ammonia 
which  is  given  off  being  very  beneficial.  In  un- 
heated  sheds  and  suchlike  places  where  beds  are 
made  up,  the  temperature  must  be  kept  up  by 
coverings  of  dry  litter  or  hay.  If  it  becomes 
damp  through  contact  with  the  bed,  it  should 
be  turned  cocasionally,  placing  the  drier  outer 
covering  near  the  bed.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
spawn  is  apt  to  be  drawn  through  into  the  damp 
litter. 

Preparation  op  material.  —  In  collecting 
the  manure,  see  that  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
short  litter  with  it,  as  if  only  droppings  are  used, 
they  are  apt  to  heat  very  violently.  Some  turfy 
loam  may  also  be  used  with  good  effect  with  ma- 
nure that  is  apt  to  heat  violently,  the  Mushrooms 
often  being  much  improved  in  quality  by  so  doing. 
When  soil  is  used  it  must  be  well  intermixed  with 
I  he  manure  before  the  bed  is  made  up.  Not  much 
soil  is  needed,  about  one  pait  to  six  being  ample. 

Store  Turnips.  —  Although  the  smaller  or 
medium-sized  roots  are  keeping  well  enough,  yet 
this  season  the  larger  roots  are  showing  signs  of 
decay.  If  the  smaller  roots  are  stored  by  them- 
selves, there  need  be  but  little  to  fear,  as  the  larger 
roots  could  he  looked  over  and  ured  first.  But  it 
by  chance  the  roots  are  all  together,  the  smaller 
and  sounder  roots  would  become  tainted  through 
contact ;  consequently  they  would  decay  and  the 
supply  he  lessened  accordingly.  For  this  reason 
ail  should  te  turned  over,  taking  out  any  that  arc 
in  the  least  decayed.  A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  the  present  year,  held  on  December  1 2, 
f  ffoided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Orchid  culti- 
vators to  show  the  great  wealth  of  bloom  that  may 
he  obtained  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Lovely  va- 
rieties ot  Lielia  anceps  were  shown,  the  spikes,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  left  banging  loosely  without  any 
support.  Gaiden  varieties  of  Orchids  were  very 
numerous,  and  will  doubtless  te  exhibited  more 
freely  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Sometimes  the  progeny  does  not  surpass  in 
beauty  or  even  equal  either  of  the  paients,  but 
seedlings  are  interesting,  and  as  all  amateurs  can 
become  raisers,  an  added  charm  is  given  to  Orchid 
culture  which  is  continuous  and  icstructive  in  the 
highest  degree.  There  are  pleasure,  interest,  and 
instruction  in  the  entire  process  from  the  time  of 
poUenising  the  flowers.  There  is  first  the  interest 
arising  from  watching  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
flower  that  has  been  touched  with  the  pollen, 
while  another  by  its  side  of  the  same  age  will  re- 
main in  perfect  cocdition.  Not  always  will  a  seed- 
pod  form,  although  the  pollen  has  apparently  taken 
effect,  but  a  week  or  so  will  satisfy  the  operatrr 
that  he  must  make  another  attempt.  The 
pods  may  foim  perfectly  atd  grow  to  their  full 
size,  but  they  may  be  filled  with  imperfect  seed, 
and  twelve  months  may  elapse  befoie  they 
are  ripe.  Less  time  sviiices  scmetimes.  The 
chances  are  that  the  seed  will  be  perfect,  ard  it 
should  be  sown  at  once  on  the  surface  of  the  com- 
post in  which  an  allied  species  is  doing  well.  A 
register  of  all  the  crosses  made  shoulcl  be  kept, 
with  the  dates  of  hybridising,  ripening  of  the  seed, 
sowing  it,  and  flowering;  such  register  is  most 
useful  for  future  reference.  One  of  the  pjrettiest 
exhibits  rrrade  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Orchid 
committee  was  a  number  of  handscme  spikes  of 
Calanthe  Veitchi  arranged  their  full  length  in 
vases,  the  green  being  supplied  by  the  graceful 
foliage  of  Asparagus  plumosus.     This  exhibit  was 


sent  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  garden 
at  Syon  House  by  Mr.  Wythes.  There  are  now 
other  very  beautiful  varieties  of  the  deciduous 
Calanthes,  all  of  which  we  owe,  as  well  as  C. 
Veitchi,  to  the  work  of  the  hjbridist.  The  flowers 
hast  in  a  moderately  cool  room  for  at  least  two 
weeks  after  being  cut.  In  this  there  is  a  great 
difference,  some  cut  flowers  fading  very  quickly  in 
a  room  crowded  with  people,  and  which  has  also 
been  very  much  heated.  I  have  tried  spikes  of 
Calanthes  in  a  room  which  has  only  been  com- 
fcrtably  warm,  and  they  have  lasted  three  weeks. 
Calanthes  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to 
cross-fertilise  ;  moreover,  flowering  plants  may  be 
obtained  in  three  years  or  less  from  the  time  of 
fertilisation.  As  the  Cah-rnthes  are  now  either  in 
bloom  or  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes,  the 
leaves  'will  either  have  decayed  or  they  will  be 
ia  a  decaying  condition.  Let  all  such  be  re- 
moved and  arrange  the  plants  with  a  ground- 
work of  Maiden- hair  Ferns  or  something  else 
amongst  them.  The  spikes  are  certainly  more 
effective  with  some  kind  of  greenery  arranged 
aiuongst  them  and  placed  so  as  to  hide  the  bare 
pseudo-bulbs.  Not  mitch  water  is  needed  now, 
but  it  is  an  error  to  allow  the  soil  to  become 
dust-dry  until  the  flowers  far!e,  when  water  may 
be  withheld.  Amongst  the  Orchids  not  taken  in 
hand  by  the  hybridist  are  the  Vandas — at  least 
we  do  not  yet  hear  of  any  result  from  fertilising 
the  flowers,  and  yet  what  remarkable  hybrids  might 
be  obtained  by  crossing  such  grand  things  as 
Vanda  Sanderiana  or  V.  ccerulea  wiih  the  V. 
suavis  and  V.  tricolor  groups.  All  cultivators  of 
these  Vandas  are  anxious  to  grow  them  so  that 
the  leaves  are  retained  from  top  to  bottom,  but 
they  do  not  all  succeed  ;  only  a  few  seem  to  hit  the 
right  method  of  culture,  which  implies  more  than 
the  mere  details  of  watering,  ventilating,  &o.  It 
is  evident  that  a  high  temperature  is  not  what 
they  require,  for  some  plants  retain  their  foliage  in 
quite  an  intermediate  temperature.  In  fact,  in  all 
the  successful  instances  ot  cultivation  known  to 
me  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  a  house 
which  in  winter  would  fall  as  low  as  50°.  I  was 
quite  successful  in  cultivating  Vanda  suavis  and 
Vanda  tricolor  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in 
a  halt-span  house  put  up  to  grow  Pines  in,  and  in 
which  the  temperature  could  easily  be  kept  to 
55°  at  night  without  overheating  the  pipes.  The 
Vandas  were  placed  on  a  stage  against  the  back 
wall  ot  the  house,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  roof-glass.  The  point  in  their  favour  was  the 
ease  with  which  the  temperature  could  he  kept 
up  even  in  the  most  severe  weather  without  heating 
the  pipes  more  than  the  hands  could  bear  comfort- 
ably. "Therewasnoventilationunderneath  theplants. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  reason  for  the 
lower  leaves  of  Vandas  turning  yellow  and  drop- 
ping off.  It  is  evidently  caused  by  exhaustion.  I 
have  observed  the  less  of  the  leaves  to  occur  after 
blooming,  and  when  the  spikes  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  .six  weeks  or  more  upon  the  plants  two  or 
even  three  pairs  of  leaves  die  oft'  suddenly.  I  have 
also  known  it  happen  to  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda 
suavis  which  had  been  two  days  at  a  flower  show. 
The  long  bare  stems  of  the  Vandas  are  certainly 
unsightly,  and  the  cultivator  feels  that  he  has  been 
b.-.fflpd  every  time  he  casts  his  eyes  upon  them. 
How  to  treat  such  plants  is  the  next  question.  If 
they  are  left  alone  new  growths  are  more  likely  to 
break  out  from  the  stems  than  if  they  were  fur- 
nished wilh  leaves,  and  they  will  in  time  furnish 
the  base  of  the  plants.  Again,  if  the  plants  are 
turned  out  of  the  flower-pots  in  which  they  are 
growing  ard  the  underground  stem  is  shortened, 
the  plaits  may  be  placed  considerably  deeper  than 
they  were  before.  The  flcwer-pcts  should  be  filled 
three  parts  of  their  depth  with  loose,  but  clean 
potsherds,  the  remainder  being  sweet,  fresh  Sphag- 
num and  drainage.  The  urdergrourd  Sphagnum 
very  speedily  decays,  but  a  fresh  growth  ought  to 
be  encouraged  upon  the  surface.  As  a  rule  the  best 
roots  are  found  above  ground;  these  that  push 
into  the  decayed  Sphagnum  very  often  fail  to 
seme  extent  and  sometimes  die  outright.  I  believe 
next  month  is  a  gcod  time  to  repot  Vandas  of  the 
above  types. 
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I  observe  also  that  a  few  of  the  white  varie 
ties  of  Lii'iia  anceps  that  have  missed  flowering 
liave  started  to  grow  and  are  freely  pushing  out 
roots,  although  they  have  been  kept  comparatively 
dry  ;  those  of  them  that  reijuire  repotting  will  also 
be  seen  to  next  month.  Any  repotting  or  surface 
dressing  that  can  be  done  at  that  time  should  be 
seen  to  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  new  year. 

J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Bkasonable  notes.— Thus  far  most  of  us  can- 
not complain  of  severe  frosty  weather  to  cau.se  any 
anxiety  as  to  the  welfare  of  plants  in  general,  and 
what,  too,  has  been  an  additional  advantage  to 
those  of  ns  who  are  located  within  the  fog  area,  as 
it  relates  to  gardens  surrounding  our  large  towns 
and  cities,  is  the  almost  entire  immunity  which  we 
have  experienced  this  past  autumn  season.  No 
glass  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  washed  here 
upon  the  outside  of  the  roofs,  nor  does  it  need 
it  in  any  sense.  The  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  such  as  to  permit  of  ventilation  being 
carried  out  extensively  compared  with  most 
seasons.  Naturally,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape 
without  some  spell  of  frost ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

If  any  greenhouse  or  semi-hardy  plants  are  still 
in  positions  where  there  is  any  apprehension  of 
danger  they  should  be  looked  to  in  time.  Fuchsias 
sometimes  get  caught  by  being  left  too  long  in  the 
cold.  It  is  far  safer  and  better  in  every  way  to 
keep  them  just  free  from  frost ;  if  not  under  green- 
house st-iges,  a  cellar  is  a  very  good  place.  When 
oompelled  to  house  in  sheds  the  pots  should  be 
covered  to  a  good  depth  with  litter,  which  should 
be  as  dry  as  possible.  Hydrangeas  should  also,  if  in 
pots,  have  some  protect  ion  afforded  them  in  a  similar 
way,  more  particularly  the  best  form  of  the  varie- 
gated variety,  which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
little  tender.  Other  shrubs  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
hardy  when  planted  out,  are  not  always  so  when 
in  pots,  hence  a  little  protection  is  far  better.  Of 
semi-hardy,  but  extremely  useful  plants,  Aloysia 
citriodora  is  an  instance ;  this  I  prefer  to  keep 
just  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  but  not  excessively 
dry  at  the  roots,  otherwise  the  wood  will  often  die 
back  and  the  plants  be  partially  weakened.  I  have, 
when  compelled  to  do  so,  kept  Agaves  in  dark 
p'aces,  but  I  do  not  like  the  plan.  In  one  place  I 
had  them  in  a  large  stokehole  for  want  of  better 
accommodation,  and,  considering  all  things,  they 
kept  well.  Agapanthus  umbellatus  will  stand  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  but  I  would  not  risk  this 
plant  below  freezing  point.  So  lorg  as  frost  can 
be  exclufied,  light  is  not  really  necessary  in  any 
degree  whilst  this  semi- bulbous  plant  is  resting. 
No  water  should  be  given  during  the  winter,  nor 
until  the  spring  is  fairly  advanced  is  any  needed, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  not  flower  so  well. 
Liliums  should  be  kept  snfe  from  frost,  so  also 
should  Spiiasis  which  have  been  potted  up  for 
forcing. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  quite  possible  to 
keep  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  cold  frames  or 
pits.  These  will  bear  a  little  frost  even  to  (he 
freezing  of  the  soil  upon  the  surface  better  by  far 
than  a  coddling  course  in  what  is  not  quite  a  cold 
greenhouse.  Cinerarias  will  not  bear  quite  so 
much  cold,  bat  so  long  as  the  frost  is  kept  away 
from  them,  they,  too,  will  be  better  than  in  any- 
thing like  a  warm  house.  Moisture  in  both  cases 
is  enjo.ted  by  these  plants,  but  any  excess  so  as  to 
cause  injury  to  the  foliage  must  be  prevented.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  more  readily,  each  plant 
should  be  stood  upon  a  pot  in  preference  to  its 
resting  upon  the  soil ;  more  room  is  thus  afforded 
for  the  circulation  of  air.  So  far  L^chenalia  tri- 
color and  other  sorts  in  pots  will  not  have  come  to 
any  harm  in  cold  pits  where  ordinary  protection 
has  been  afforded.  I  woidd  much  prefer  to  keep 
them  thus  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  ashes  and 
near  the  glass  than  have  them  in  a  greenhouse  a 
long  way  removed  from  it.  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  I  always  kept  in  cold  pits,  the  pots  plunged 
over  the  lims,  so  that  they  are  not  seen,  the  lights 


being  nil  on  all  favourable  occasions  with  air  at 
iiflier  times  when  absolutely  not  freezing.     Wilh  a 
frost  the  lights  are  kept  close,  and  mats  thrown 
over  if  extra  severe  ;  even  then  they  get  frozen, 
but  sudden    changes   are  avoided,  and  no  harm 
accrues.      Christmas    Roses     planted     out     in    a 
cold    frame   are    moving    kindly.     I    prefer    this 
method  for  cut  flower  supply  to  that  of  potting. 
Intermediate  Stocks  in  pots  for  spring  flowering 
should  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots  and  as  dry 
as    possible  atmospherically.      From    October    to 
March  I  never  water  Stocks  in  pots  when  wintering 
them  in  cold  pits.     Carnations  in  pots  for  spring 
flowering  and   Pinks   for    forcing  when    in    pits 
should  also  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  being  freely 
ventilated  when  the  weather  admits.     These  will 
be    far    safer    and    better    if  in    ccld   pits    than 
in  those  where  but  a  slight  amount  of  warmth  is 
applied.      Personally  I   much   prefer  to    keep  the 
stock  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  flowering  season  in  cold  pits  than  in  any  sort 
of  house.     There  is   no  drooping  of  the  foliage ; 
in  fact  scarcely  any  attention,  short  of  protection 
against  frost,  is  needed.     I   bank  up  the  sides  of 
the  pit  with  a  lining  of  short  litter  and   protect 
thickly  with  mats  on  the  glass,  and  no  harm  ever 
comes  to  the  stock  so  treated.    Echeveria  secunda 
glauca   is   kept   tolerably   safe   when    banked   up 
against    the   wall  of    a  house,  but  of  the  two  I 
prefer  to  keep  it  in  cold  pits,  mats  of  course  in 
either    case    being  placed    over  the  plants.      All 
frames  and  pits  whatever  they  may  contain  should 
be  looked  to  as  closely  as  a  house  to  see  that  no 
broken  glass  remains  unrepaired. 

James  Hudson. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

Black  Currants.— These  may  be  planted  or 
transplanted  at  any  time  up  till  the  end  of  February, 
always  provided  the  ground  is  not  frost-bound  or 
badly  saturated  with  water.  Black  Currants  thrive 
best  in  a  rather  strong  loamy  soil,  and  if  well  pre- 
pared at  the  outset,  the  bushes  will  succeed  without 
much  further  trouble  for  many  years  to  come. 
Shallow  hot  soils  should  be  deepened  for  them  as 
much  as  possible,  either  by  trenching  or  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  soil,  a  surfacing  of  clay  or  marl 
improving  the  texture  considerably.  Good  room 
should  be  allowed  the  bashes,  especially  when  the 
soil  is  rich.  A  distance  of  5  feet  apart  each  way 
is  none  too  much  space.  Those  with  clear  stems 
are  to  be  preferred,  though  these  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  natural  bushes,  or  those  largely  rein- 
forced by  suckers,  answering  well.  The  three  best 
varieties  are  Black  Naples,  Baldwin,  ard  Lee's 
Prolific,  the  fir=t  named  being  perhaps  the  most 
generally  serviceable.  The  pruning  may  also  be 
completed  now.  Thinning  out  and  foreshortening 
are  principally  what  have  to  be  done,  the  fruit 
being  borne  on  the  young  wood  formed  the  summer 
previous.  In  order  to  keep  the  bushes  well  within 
bounds,  cut  back  the  straggling  outside  and  leading 
branches  to  better  placed  inner  shoots,  and  then 
thin  out  the  remainder  of  the  young  shoots  so  as 
to  have  them  thinly  distributed  all  over  the  hu.sh. 
Quite  young  b-ishes  should  be  freely  cut  back  for 
at  least  two  winter  prunings,  this  being  the  surest 
way  of  laying  a  good  foundation.  Always  keep 
the  centres  a  little  thin.  Cuttings  made  now  from 
young  wood  and  inserted  not  less  than  (J  inches 
apart  in  rows  15  inches  asunder  on  an  outside 
border  will  most  probably  all  strike  root  and  form 
about  three  good  shoots  next  summer.  The  shoots 
selected  should  be  long,  firm,  and  straight,  be 
shortened  to  a  length  of  12  inches  to  1.5  inches 
according  to  their  vigour,  be  cut  clean  across  just 
below  the  lower  joint,  and  have  all  but  the  three 
or  four  uppermost  buds  cut  out  and  be  then  firmly 
dibbled  in  to  a  depth  of  0  inches. 

Red  AND  White  Currants —Much  as  regards 
soil  for  and  time  of  planting  of  Black  Currants 
also  applies  to  Red  and  White  Currants,  ard  these 
should  certainly  have  quite  as  much  room. 
Standards  with  a  good  clear  stem  -1  feet  in  height 
may  be  dotted  among  the  bushes,  or  arranged  at 
the"  back  of  a  single  line  of  bushesj  alongside  of 


garden  walks.     A  wire  or  other  fence  may  also  be 
famished  wilh  upright  trained  growths  or  cordons. 
A  foundation  should  be  laid  by  training  two  leaders 
horizontally,  shortening  these  to  a  length  of  12 
inches  at  the  autumn  or  wirjter  pruning  ;  from  the 
shoots  resulting,   training  one   upright  and   con- 
tinuing another  as  a  leader,  this  being  repeated 
another    year  or    two,  or   until    enough   upright 
branches  are  obtained.    The  end  upright  growths 
should  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the  leader.     All 
should  be  about  '.)  inches  apart  and  be  gradually 
trained  upwards  till  the  limit  is  reached.     Spaces 
midway  between  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees  against 
cool  walls  can  be  thus  utilised  for  Currant  culture, 
and  by  matting  over  the  ripe  fruit  it  can  be  kept 
very  late.     If  standards  are  desired,  confine  young 
plants  to  a  single  stem  and  train  upright  till  the 
requisite  height  is  reached,  when  the  topping  and 
pruning  should  ;  be  the  same  as  are  practised  in 
the    case    of  bushes.     Red    and  White   Currants 
produce  their  clusters  from  the  basal  buds  thickly 
formed  at  the  union  of  the  young  shoots  with  the 
old  wood  and  the  spurs  generally  formed  by  hard 
pruning.     After,  therefore,  a  bush  sufiiciently  large 
has  been  formed,  the  winter  pruning  merely  con- 
sists in  cutting  back  all  the  young  shoots  to  1  inch 
or  rather  less  of  their  base,  but  if  the  bush  can 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  more  main  branches, 
leave  well-placed  young  shoots  and  shorten  these 
to  a  length  of  from  »  inches  to  8  inches,  allowing 
them  to  advance  the  same  length  each  year  till  the 
full  height  is  reached,  all  being  then  well  clothed 
throughout  with  fruiting  spurs.  Quite  young  bushes 
should  be  freely  cut  back  till  a  good  foundation 
has  been  laid,  the  centre  always  being  kept  open 
and  the  branches  !•   inches  apart.      Shorten   the 
leading  shoots  on  these  to  li  inches  or  8  inches 
each  winter,  and  cut  back  all  the  side  shoots  as 
just  advised.     The  main  branches   must  be  built 
up  thus  gradually,  or  otherwise  they  will  he  badly 
furnished  with  fruiting  spurs.     Remove  all  suckers, 
and  give  trees  that  crop  heavily  a  surfacing   of 
manure,  this  being  more  effective  it  covered  with 
a  little  of  the  soil.     Cuttings  should  be  made  and 
inserted  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Black  Currants. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  Red  Dutch  and  Hough- 
ton Castle  are  good  heavy  cropping  red  varieties  ; 
La  Versaillaise   being   also  grown  if    extra   fine 
berries   or   such   as  will   take  prizes   are  desired. 
White  Grape  and  White  Dutch  are  good  White 
Currants. 

Gooseberries. — These  transplant  very  readily 
whenever  it  is  mild  during  the  winter.  The  pro- 
pagation,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Currants,  may  also  be  carried  out  and  young 
bu.shes  procured  and  planted.  Some  of  the  most 
reliable  ard  good  are  Whinham's  Industry,  White- 
smith, Rifleman,  Crown  Bob,  Lancashire  Lad,  Rai  - 
dom  Green,  Rcsebery,  Companion,  Keepsake, 
Gunner,  Early  Sulphur  and  Warrirgton.  The  last- 
named  is  the  best  keeper  and  should  be  the  most 
extensively  grown.  The  small-berried  Red,  White 
and  Yellow  Champagnes  and  Turkey  Red  are  cf 
excellent  quality,  while  if  extra  large-fruited  va- 
rieties are  desired,  London,  Ploughboy,  Antagonist, 
Snowdrop,  Green  Overall,  Shiner,  Thumper,  Cathe- 
rina,  Careless,  Leveller,  Jtount  Pleasant  and  Lion's 
Provider  are  considered  second  to  none.  All  are 
best  grown  wilh  a  clear  stem,  and  the  Lancashire 
or  large-fruited  varieties  especially  so,  most  cf 
these  being  of  a  somewhat  trailing  habit  of  growth. 
Gooseberries  delight  in  a  fairly  deep,  free-work- 
ing soil,  very  stiff  and  cold,  or  light  and  hot 
ground  not  suitirg  them  at  all  well,  though  even 
these  might  be  made  fit  for  their  reception  by  the 
addition  of  material  that  would  either  lighten  or 
make  them  firmer  and  more  retentive,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  majority  of  the  varieties  will  even- 
tually require  good  room,  and  the  bushes  may  well, 
therefore  be  disposed  5  feet  apart  in  single  row.", 
or  the  same  distance  each  way  when  several  rows 
are  grouped  together.  Till  the  bushes  well  occupy 
the  ground,  the  sp:ices  between  may  be  cropped 
with"  vegetables  ;  but  the  less  the  ground  is  dis- 
turbed immediately  about  them  the  better,  surface 
mulchings,  but  no  figging,  being  advisable.  In 
order  to  fully  utilise  permanent  wire  netting- 
covered  structures,  intersperse  standard  Gooseber- 
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ries  among  the  ordinary  bushes,  and  blank  spaces 
on  the  back  walls  may  be  covered  with  either 
single  or  two-branched  cordons,  or  upright  trained 
trees  formed  exactly  as  advised  in  the  case  of  simi- 
larly trained  Red  Currant  trees.  Wire  fences  may 
be  covered  with  Gooseberry  trees  in  the  same  way, 
the  pruning  in  all  such  cases  consisting  in  shorten- 
ing all  lateral  growths  to  within  1  inch  of  their 
base  and  the  leaders  to  a  length  of  10  inches,  this 
being  the  surest  method  of  having  the  main 
branches  or  cordons  well  furnished  with  fruiting 
spurs.  Pruning  may  be  done  now  if  birds  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  interfering  with  the  buds,  or  it  may 
be  deferred  till  the  buds  are  on  the  move.  The 
heaviest  crops  are  usually  had  by  leaving  a  goodly 
number  of  unshortened  young  shoots  all  over  the 
tree,  the  pruning  consisting  in  foreshortening,  re- 
moving the  very  lowest  shoots  and  lightly  thinning 
out  the  rest.  Some  growers  adopt  the  plan  of 
shortening  all  the  young  wood  back  to  the  old 
wood,  clusters  of  fruit  being  then  had  from  the 
main  branches.  Use  the  knife  rather  freely  on 
quite  young  bushes  till  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 

W.  Igguldex. 


IRON  FENCES   VERSUS  LIVING  AND 
PICTURESQUE  FENCES. 

The  iron  fence  bids  fair  to  ruin  the  beauty  of  the 
Eiiglisli  landscape,  unless  people  tee  its  ugliness 
and  its  drawbacks  as  a  fence,  its  great  cost,  and 
the  further  cost  of  daubing  it  with  tar,  paint,  and 
maintaining  it  in  good  repair.  With  bullocks  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  an  iron  fence,  its  fragility  as  a  fence 
is  soon  seen.  It  is  of  no  use  as  a  shelter,  nor  as  a  pro- 
tection from  interlopers,  as  it  often  forms  a  ladder 
for  all  who  want  to  get  over  with  ease.  As  a 
boundary  fence  it  means  the  loss  of  all  privacy, 
and  is  harder  and  uglier  than  a  gridiron. 
Lately  I  saw  an  estate  of  much  natural  beauty, 
the  charms  of  which  were  stolen  away  by  miles  of 
iron  fences.  The  ronds  near  were  bordered  by  them, 
placed  on  an  excellent  bank  which  would  have 
grown  a  good  live  fence.  Anyone  could  get  over 
anywhere,  and  with  this  fence  and  its  hard  black 
lines  in  the  foreground,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  was  lost.  Used  to  fence  the  pleasure 
ground  or  by  drives,  the  effect  is  most  annoying 
to  anyone  who  knows  how  much  more  beautiful 
some  live  fences  are.  There  is  nothing  an  iron 
fence  does  that  an  "  old-fashioned  "  one  will  not 
do  better,  while  it  always  looks  well  with  its  Ivy, 
Ferns,  Primroses,  and  varied  life.  The  ill  opinion 
of  the  old-fashioned  fence  arose  from  its  being  so 
often  neglected,  and  allowed  to  be  overgrown  by 
trees  until  no  longer  effective. 

It  is  not  only  the  tradesman  emerging  from  the 
town  who  fancies  there  is  no  fence  so  perfect  as 
an  iron  one.  Such  au  idea  would  be  excusable  in 
mechanics,  and  many  others  who  have  not  studied 
the  question  of  fences  from  the  point  of  safety, 
endurance,  and  beauty,  and  who  fear  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  forming  a  living  fence.  But  we 
regret  to  see  the  plague  of  iron  fencing  extending 
to  some  of  the  finest  country  places  where  there 
are  good  views. 

No  fence  is  so  good  as  a  live  one  on  a  bank. 
One  objection  to  it  is  its  weakness  at  first,  and 
the  necessity  of  protecting  it  when  small,  but 
these  are  not  insurmountable.  It  is  ihe  custom 
to  plant  Quick  fences  small,  and  then  protect 
them  with  elaborate  fencirg  on  either  side — 
wearisome  work,  for  which  there  is  no  need 
if  people  would  take  the  trouble  to  get  plants 
strong  enough  to  form  a  good  fence  to  begin  with. 
With  strong  Quick,  and  a  mixture  of  Holly,  or 
other  strong  bushes,  a  good  fence  can  be  made 
at  once  without  protection  being  needed.  In  every 
country  place  it  would  be  easy  to  have  a  few  lines 
of  young  and  vigorous  Quick  put  out  in  fields  in 
lines  a  yard  or  so  apart,  where  they  might  get 
stout,  and  be  ready  for  fencing  at  any  time.  Where 
there  are  underwoods  with  Quick  growing  in  them, 
it  is  often  easy  to  grub  up  suitable  bushes,  cut  them 
down  half  way,  and  plant  them  in  a  fence,  always 
on  a  bank. 


I  have  done  this  with  success  and  without 
losing  a  bush,  but  should  prefer  to  have  a  few 
lines  of  stout  Quick  ready  to  take  up  at  any  time, 
because  it  is  less  labour.  Most  fences  should  be 
on  banks  with  "  dicks"  where  the  ground  requires 
them,  because  the  bank  itself  forms  a  fence 
against  lambs  and  small  animals,  and  the  added 
soil  that  goes  to  make  the  bank  gives  much  better 
growth.  Three  years  ago  I  formed  a  fence  of  this 
sort,  every  bush  of  which  was  gathered  in  the 
underwood  near  ;  the  line  of  bushes  was  so  strong 
that  there  was  no  need  to  fence  them.  To  pre- 
vent, however,  any  chance  of  cattle  rushing  through, 
a  thin  Larch  pole  was  run  through  along  and  just 
below  the  top  of  the  fence,  supported  by  the 
bushes,  and  no  animal  has  since  passed  the  fence 
or  injured  it.  The  slender  tops  of  Larch  lying  in 
a  wood  near  were  used.  This  fence  will  be  good 
for  as  many  years  as  it  is  wanted,  and  be  a 
shelter  as  well  as  a  fence.  It  was  made  three 
years  ago,  and  will  not  be  touched  or  require 
the  slightest  attention  for  some  years  to  come. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  fence  we  had  not  even  the  cost  of 
the  ordin.iry  "stake  and  heather"  protection  com- 
monly used  in  remaking  rough  fences.  The  tough 
bushes  did  it  all  themselves,  the  bank  always 
helping  them  in  all  ways.  Consider  this  as  com- 
pared with  the  costly  galvanised  or  iron  fence, 
with  its  dangers,  ugliness,  and  coldness  I 

By  far  the  best  fence  for  farm  and  general  work 
is  the  living  fence — the  most  satisfactory  and  least 
expensive  in  the  long  run,  and  the  most  beautiful 
in  its  effect  upon  the  landscape  and  for  its  varied 
life.  I  mean  the  living  fence  that  is  not  too  trim, 
as  annual  or  frequent  trimming  is  not  necessary. 
Small,  "skinny"  Quick  fences  are  not  so  handsome 
as  rougher  and  larger  fences.  As  regards  the  con- 
stant clipping  of  fences,  it  is  a  doubtful  practice. 
In  good  arable  farms  it  may  be  desirable,  but  in 
most  districts  where  fields  are  large  the  fence 
should  also  be  a  shelter — a  bold,  free-growing 
screen,  with  Bramble,  wild  Rose,  Ferns,  Ivy,  ancl 
other  scrambling  things  that  like  to  live  in 
it.  I  have  many  such  fences  that  do  not  want 
attention  for  years  at  a  time — on  banks,  as  they 
always  should  be.  They  are  better  furnished  at 
the  bottom  than  some  of  the  constantly  clipped 
hedges.  To  plant  on  a  bank  may  in  some  very  dry 
soils,  and  where  there  is  a  low  rainfall,  seem  a 
mistake,  but  the  bank  itself  doubles  at  least  the 
depth  of  the  soil,  and  the  protection  of  the  bank 
and  its  little  dick  is  a  great  gain  to  fencing,  by 
allowing  Briers  and  wild  Roses  to  fill  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hedge,  and  so  prevent  small  animals 
from  making  tracks  through.  My  fences  round 
woods  are  only  re-made  when  the  underwood  is  cut, 
say  every  ten  years.  That  is  sufficient.  The  mass 
of  wood  behind  and  the  strong  growth  in  the 
fence  itself  are  such  that  no  animal  makes  an  at- 
tempt on  them.  The  only  source  of  weakness  in 
such  places  is  hedge  trees,  and  I  take  care  to 
remove  them. 

Trees  are  not  the  only  hindrances  to  good  fences. 
No  matter  how  well  a  hedge  may  be  planted,  or 
how  good  the  selection  of  plants  may  be,  if  the 
hedge  is  annually  cropped,  or  is  permitted  to  grow 
wild,  it  is  certain  to  become  useless  in  the  end.  A 
hedge  can  be  kept  in  good  order  for  generations 
by  cutting  and  laying-  it  every  ten  or  dozen  years, 
and  the  owner  of  such  a  fence  deserves  to  suffer  if 
he  does  not  take  care  that  this  small  outlay  shall 
be  made  when  the  time  comes  round.  It  is  enor- 
mously less  than  the  cost  of  painting  the  iron 
fence  and  keeping  it  in  repair. 

Plants  to  Use  and  Avoid. 

To  use  bad  fencing  plants  is  folly,  for  not  only  is 
the  money  thrown  away,  but  the  work  is  never 
done.  I  have  planted  some  thousands  of  Quick 
this  season  in  lines  3  ft.  apart  for  the  sake  of  getting 
strong  bushes  to  make  fences,  and  some  Cockspur 
Thorn,  of  which  I  saw  an  excellent  fence  in 
France  in  autumn.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
Cherry  Plum,  which  grows  well  in  some  places,  but 
is  not  so  tough  as  a  Thorn,  and  in  some  cold  soils, 
where  the  Quick  is  all  we  want,  the  Cherry  Plum 
will  not  thrive.     A  few  Sloe  bushes  may  be  used. 


but  they  are  not  so  tough  and  lasting  as  Quick. 
A  few  seedling  common  Hollies  not  over  3  feet 
high  are  good  here  and  there,  and,  where  there 
are  not  many  rabbits  to  bark  it,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  when  planted  than  Holly.  Hollies  have 
the  advantage  of  growing  under  trees  better  than 
any  other  fence  plant.  Consideiing  the  protection 
they  afford  to  stock,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are 
not  more  largely  grown  for  shelter  in  stock-raising 
districts.  We  prefer  them  not  clipped  and  grown 
naturally.  One  very  often  sees  beautiful;  almost 
natural  fences  of  Holly  and  Quick  in  the  forest 
districts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  among 
Holly  hedges  well  formed  in  better  land,  those  .at 
Woolverstone,  in  Suffolk,  are  the  best  I  have  seen. 
Ilnless,  however,  in  open  places  where  rabbits 
are  few.  Hollies  are  pretty  sure  to  perish  when 
rabbit  food  is  scarce.  I  have  planted  several 
thousands  within  a  few  years,  and  none  are  intact 
that  are  not  protected  by  wire.  Sweet  Brier, 
Dog  Rose,  and  cut-leaved  Bramble  are  very  good 
to  mix. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  avoid  bad  fencing  plants 
as  to  select  and  grow  good  ones.  The  worst 
is  the  common  Privet,  the  ghost  of  what  a 
fence  plant  should  be.  Its  rapid  growth  deceives, 
and  it  is  often  used  with  a  dangerous  sharp- 
pointed  iron  fence  outside  as  a  guard,  and  per- 
haps, at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  death  of  some 
animal.  Piivet  is  a  rapid  grower,  or  seems  so  at 
first ;  it  is  never  so  strong  a  grower  in  the  end  as 
Quick,  Holly,  or  wild  Rose.  The  quicker  the  Privet 
grows  the  worse  it  is,  and  the  plant  should  never 
be  seen  in  a  fence.  Laurel  is  .also  poor.  It  is  a 
soft  useless  fence  plant,  apt  to  be  killed  in  cold 
districts  and  in  valleys.  Spruce  is,  unfortunately, 
sometimes  used  in  hedgerows,  and  is  most  unfitted 
for  them  for  many  reasons.  The  common  Elder  is 
always  a  source  of  weakness  in  a  fence,  and  should 
never  be  chosen. 

Oaiv  Fencing. 

Where  there  are  beautiful  views,  people  who 
enjoy  K-indsciipes  will  do  well  not  to  mar  them 
with  iron  fencing ;  such  things  cros.sing  the 
foreground  of  the  finest  landscapes  can  only 
ruinthem.  In  some  cases  good  views  are  kept  by 
a  sunk  fence,  and  to  prevent  them  from  looking 
hard  or  deceptive  in  any  way  we  may  throw  a  gar- 
l.and  of  wild  Roses  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
marks  the  position  of  the  fence,  and  .always  looks 
well.  But  in  m.any  other  cases,  along  important 
drives  perhaps  commanding  interesting  views,  a 
finer  thing  by  far  than  any  iron  fencing  is  the  strong 
split  Oak  post-and-rail  fence.  There  are  many  es- 
tates where  Oak  is  abundant,  and  where  the  men 
are  accustomed  to  split  it  up  into  stout  heartwoed 
posts  and  rails.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  dear 
fence. and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  efficient  one  if 
well  done.  In  colour  it  is  perfect,  improving  as  it 
gets  older.  Such  a  visible  tangible  fence  will  la^t 
for  many  years,  and  might  come  in  the  foreground 
of  a  picture  by  Corot  or  Turner.  For  dividing 
lines  in  stockyards,  too,  nothing  is  so  good  and 
safe  as  a  split  Oak  fence.  Where  good  effects 
are  thought  of,  nothing  is  more  important  than 
good  post-and-rail  fences  in  certain  places  on 
the  farm,  where  we  want  to  keep  animals  b.ack 
without  hiding  the  view,  and  where  shelter  is  not 
required.  Oak  park  fencing  is  pretty,  and  in  many 
cases  efilcient,  but  too  expensive  to  be  done  on  a 
large  scale  for  field  work.  Nor  should  I  rank  it 
as  high  as  a  good  live  fence,  because  of  its  cost, 
repairs,  and  the  quickr.ess  wi'h  which  it  is  often 
destroyed  when  old. 

What  to  do  with  Ikon  Fencing. 
Many  places  possess  a  good  deal  of  iron  fencing, 
and  the  question  may  arise  as  to  what  to  do  with 
it  where  it  is  an  eyesore.  It  is  best  to  use  it  in 
positions  where  wiring  is  necessary  to  prevent 
young  trees  from  being  destroyed.  Temporary 
wiring  may  suffice  for  a  season  around  crops,  but 
will  not  do  for  young  plantations  ;  also  in  gardens 
where  much  thought  is  given  to  outdoor  flowers, 
it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  them  if  ground  game  be 
let  in,  .IS  C.arniitions,  Tea  Roses,  and  many  of  the 
finest  things  would  soon  disappear  in  hard  weather 
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owing  to  the  rabbits  anci  liares.  An  iron  fence 
allows  us  to  wire  liirectly  on  it ;  but,  as  such 
fences  near  the  house  are  a  great  eyesore, 
they  should  be  concealed  by  shrubs  or  hedges 
of  Holly,  Sweet  I'.rier,  or  other  shrubs.  It 
is  easy  to  do  this  by  a  little  care  in  plant- 
ing. Where  pieces  of  water  are  near,  they  often 
help  to  shorten  the  line  of  wire  fencing  round 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  but  water  is  unsafe 
in  winter,  as  rabbits  and  hnres  easily  cross  it  in 
frost.  Wire  may  be  used  without  iron  fencing,  it 
is  trup,  but  in  that  case,  being  fragile  in  itself,  it 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  something  else.  The 
iron  fence  at  once  protects  and  supports  it.  Young 
plantations,  too,  are  hopeless  without  permanent 
wiring,  i.e.,  less  than  seven  years  of  secure  fencing 
will  not  be  safe.  This  applies  not  only  to  young 
Pines  and  Larch,  but  to  Ash,  Poplar  and  young 
)ilantations  of  most  other  hard-wooded  trees  as  well. 
If  there  is  any  iron  fencing  to  spare,  it  maybe 
u.=ed  in  all  such  fencing  of  young  plantations  and 
also  of  fruit  gardens,  and  such  fencing  i-houid  be 
done  without  hideous  disfigurement  of  the  land- 
scape. 

The  Fence  .4.s  a  Shelter. 

Apait  from  the  ugliness  of  the  iron  fencing,  its 
giving  no  shelter  whatever  is  one  of  its  worst 
points,  as  a  good  live  fence  gives  excellent  shelter 
for  sheep  and  other  animals.  The  prim,  ne.it  little 
hedge  is  nnt  so  good  as  a  shelter,  but  enormously 
better  than  an  iron  fence.  A  well  grown  fence, 
cut  down  and  remade  after  a  lap^e  of  seven 
to  ten  years,  gives  very  good  shelter  indeed. 
There  are  many  such  shelter  fences,  with 
Holly  and  Thorn  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  with 
an  interlacing  of  Ivy,  seated  on  a  rough  bank 
Such  lines  as  these  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful 
for  stock  in  e.^fposed  fields.  We  have  plenty  of 
materials  to  form  such  fences  as  hardy  and  endur- 
ing as  the  bink  itself.  We  might  even  have  them 
evergreen  if  we  used  the  Holly  largely.  The 
shelter  of  a  good  line  of  naturally  grown  Holly  on 
the  north  side  of  a  high  field  in  an  exposed  dis- 
trict would  be  equal  to  that  of  a  shed.  There 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  establishing  such 
Holly  fences  in  open  farming  districts  where  rab- 
bits do  not  abound,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  in  wooded 
districts.  Seedling  plants,  not  large — i.e.,  1  foot  to 
3  feet  high — are  the  best  to  use.  It  is  a  good 
Ijlan  to  buy  some  very  small  seedling  Hollies,  and 
let  them  get  strong  in  a  nursery,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  get  a  few  when  mending  or  making  fences.  The 
more  ordinary  materials,  too.  with  an  c ccasional 
Holly  intermixed,  give  very  efhcient  shelter  indeed. 
The  Ivy  runs  through  such  fences  and  makes 
them  very  pretty,  tying  them  together  with  its 
graceful  lace  work,  and  its  growth  seldom  chokes 
the  Quick  or  other  plants. 

Plai.v  Wire,  Barbed  Wire,  and  Nails  in 
Farm  Fences. 

Fences,  through  neglect,  .are  often  allowed  to  get 
in  a  disgraceful  condition  on  farms,  which  if  they 
were  watched,  and  once  a  year  weak  places  and 
gaps  stopped  by  planting  a  few  strongly  rooted 
living  Quick,  instead  of  sticking  in  a  few  dead 
bushes  of  any  kind  which  come  first  to  hand,  the 
fences  would  remain  good  for  any  number  of  year.-;, 
and  would  never  require  the  use  of  barb  or  plain 
wire  either  for  fencing  or  gap-stopping,  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  cheap  and  ready  way,  but  woe  to  the  poor 
animal  who  chances  to  get  entangled  in  it  during 
the  night.  In  most  cases  the  worst  accidents 
happen  in  the  night,  when  the  poor  animals  cannot 
see  their  danger  when  frightened  by  dogs  or  in 
other  ways.  On  some  farms  and  estates  we  see  every 
kind  of  fence  except  the  good  living  one — anything 
to  stop  the  gap  for  the  time,  without  any  thought 
of  the  future.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
never-ending  work  repairing  broken  wires,  replac- 
ing the  dead  fences,  and  straightening  iron  fences. 
Nailed  wooden  fences  are  a  great  mistake.  If 
pasts  and  rails  must  be  used — which  is  at  times 
inevitable — rails  put  in  a  mortised  post  will  last 
very  much  longer  than  the  nailed  ones.  Nails 
are  often  a  source  of  danger  to  cattle  rubbing 


themselves  against  the  posts  in  which  the  nails 
are  driven,  as  the  wood  decays.  A  living  While- 
thorn  fence,  or  mixed  with  Hornbeam  and  Holly 
and  Briers,  on  a  substantial  broad  bank,  is  t/ir 
fence  for  general  farm  purposes.  On  large  estates, 
and  where  landscape  beauty  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Large  fences  are  often  necessary,  also 
round  pasture  fields  for  shelter;  but  on  large  arable 
farms  the  sturdy  hedge  on  a  good  bank  is  what  is 
wanted,  as  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  either 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  or  the  crops.  It 
is  as  much  to  the  farmers'  interest  to  watch  their 
fences  as  closely  as  they  do  their  crops  and  stock. 
-FicUl. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


A  RUNNING  FRENCH  BEAN. 
Permit  me  to  inform  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  (see 
p.  5(M)  that  the  Longford  Climbing  French  Bean 
referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  attains  to  a  height 
of  from  U  feet  to  7  feet  in  these  gardens,  and  that 
it  must  be  ten  or  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Iggulden 
first  saw  it  in  full  bearing  here  in  the  month  of 
September,  as  it  had  been  since  the  middle  of  July, 
and  continued  to  yitld  long,  straight,  handsome 
pods  until  cut  down  by  frost.  Mr.  Iggulden  and 
several  other  gardeners  who  accompanied  him  on 
that  occasion  expressed  their  astonishment  and 
gratification  at  seeing  the  two  or  three  long  rows 
of  French  Beans  of  the  aVjove  height  and  heavily 
laden  with  pods  of  the  description  indicated  which 
met  their  gdze  for  the  first  time.  All  the  gardeners 
that  have  visile  1  Longford  during  the  interval  for 
the  first  time  have  expressed  themselves  in  simiUr 
terms,  including  one  visiting  here  in  September, 
1.S'.I2,  who  had  seen  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  Tender 
and  True  a  short  time  before. 

I  make  my  first  towing  of  this  Bean  about  the 
middle  of  April  in  a  drill  ab^ut  3  inches  deep  and 
(iO  yards  or  70  yards  long,  depositing  the  seed 
about  G  inches  asunder  zigzag  in  the  drill,  covering 
in  the  ordinary  way,  drawing  soil  well  up  to  the 
plants  on  either  side  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  ground  and  protecting  from  late  spring 
frosts  by  tiffany  supported  by  forked  sticks.  Later 
on  the  haulm  is  staked,  giving  Pea  sticks  about  7 
feet  high.  This  done,  a  good  mulching  of  half- 
rotten  manure  is  laid  or  either  side  of  the  row. 
This  preserves  the  soil  in  a  uniformly  moist  and 
warm  condition  about  the  roots  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months,  the  substance  of  which, 
when  water  is  given,  is  washed  down  to  the  roots 
to  the  benefit  of  the  crop.  Two  more  sowings  are 
made  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
stated  above  and  in  the  manner  indicated.  I  may 
here  say  that  as  the  Beans  are  gathered  as  soon  as 
large  enough  for  coo'jing,  successional  pods  set 
and  swell  higher  up  the  bine  with  great  freedom 
until  cut  down  by  frost,  like  Messrs.  Sutton's 
Tender  and  True.  The  Longford  Climbing  French 
l!3an  was  raised  by  me  many  years  ago  from  seed 
saved  from  a  plant  of  Canadian  Wonder,  which 
evinced  a  disposition  to  run  high  above  all  the 
other  plants  growing  in  the  same  and  adjoining 
rows.  H.  W.  Ward. 

Longford  Caitle,  Salishvry. 


Stachys  tuberifera.  —  Evidently  this  now 
fairly  well-known  vegetable  does  not  bear  drought 
well.  During  the  past  summer  the  plants  flagged 
considerably,  and  for  a  long  while  they  seemed  al- 
most dead.  When  rain  came  they  soon  recovered 
and  started  to  grow  again,  but  the  check  told  badly 
on  the  tubers,  which  are  smaller  than  usual, 
and  hence  more  difficult  to  prepare  for  cook- 
ing. The  tubers  being  naturally  small,  their  one 
fault,  any  falling  off  in  size  is  unfortunate,  so  I 
shall  in  future  endeavour  to  select  a  moist  and  well- 
manured  spot  in  which  to  grow  them.  This  is 
making  its  way  into  popular  favour.  Bulk  for  bulk, 
it  will  not  bear  comparison  nith  other  root  crops, 
but  when  properly  cooked  it  forms  a  dainty  dish 
liked  by  almost  everyone.     The  tubers  should  not 


be  lifted  until  required  for  use,  as  they  soon  shrivel 
and  become  discoloured,  but  they  will  become 
plump  again  if  steeped  in  cold  water.  When  the 
ordinary  means  are  taken  for  keeping  frost  out  of 
the  ground  to  permit  of  easy  digging,  viz.,  by 
covering  with  litter,  no  more  should  be  covered  than 
are  likely  to  be  soon  wanted,  and  the  litter  must 
be  removed  when  the  weather  is  mild,  or  the  tubers 
will  soon  start  into  growth  and  become  quickly 
spoiled.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  All  the  Year  Round. ^ 

A  week  or  two  tince  a  note  by  "G.J.  H."  call- 
ing attention  to  this  excellent  Lettuce  appeared  in 
The  Garden.  When  this  Lettuce  was  sent  out  I 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  but  the  na)iie  Ins 
been  familiar  for  many  years.  Many  varieties  are 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  all  supposed  to  be 
of  exceptional  merit,  but  there  is  not  a  variety 
either  for  general  crop  or  for  winter  use  equal  to 
All  the  Year  Round.  I  have  had  quantities  of 
plants  this  autumn  that  were  quite  tl  inches  across 
the  hearts,  these  being  firm  and  perfectly  sound. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  drills  on  a  south  border, 
and  sufficient  plants  were  left  in  the  rows  to  form 
a  crop,  the  thinnings  being  transplanted.  These 
are  now  in  fine  condition  for  wintering.  Light 
span-roofed  frames  have  been  placed  over  them 
for  winter  protection  in  preference  to  lifting  and 
planting  them  utder  glass. — A.  Y. 

Improved  Eound-leaved  Bativian.  En- 
dive.— I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes  as  to  the 
value  of  the  above  excellent  Endive.  It  is  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  Lettuce  we  have,  well- 
blanched  produce  having  quite  a  nutty  flavour. 
Knowing  its  merits,  I  made  provision  for  a  large 
supply,  and  1  never  remember  Endive  to  have  kept 
so  well  as  this  season.  The  curled-leaved  section  is 
all  very  well  for  garnishing,  but  for  salad  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  Improved  Round-leaved 
Batavian.  It  is  also  very  easily  blanched.  This 
season,  having  more  plants  than  I  could  accommo- 
date with  glass  protection,  the  plants  were  lifted 
and  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  fairly  light  and  cool 
shed,  and  for  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  cut- 
ting beautifully  blanched  hearts. — A.  Y. 


CLIMBING  BEANS. 

Reference  to  the  climbing  form  of  t'ae  Canadiin 
Wonder  dwarf  Be.an  named  Tender  and  True  re- 
cently made  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  why 
should  runner  B:'ans  in  gardens  be,  as  a  rule,  so 
severely  limited  to  the  scarlet  form  when  there  are 
several  others  that  give  greater  variety,  and  if 
known  would  always  be  acceptab'e  at  table  ?  I 
saw  this  Tender  and  True  form  in  the  Hte  autumn 
at  Longford  Castle  in  1.S1I2.  It  had  grown  to  a 
great  height  and  was  cropping  abundantly.  It  is 
evident  that  its  height,  moderate  under  ordinary 
culture,  is  much  greater  when  in  strong  holding 
soil.  Very  much,  too,  depends  u  pon  the  way  in  which 
the  pods  are  kept  gathered.  Like  all  the"  climbing 
and  dwarf  Beans,  the  harder  the  pods  are  gathered, 
the  longer  will  the  plants  continue  to  fruit.  l"nder 
such  conditions  Scarlet  Runners  will  grow  from  12 
feet  to  14  feet  in  height  if  tall  sticks  be  supplied. 
Both  the  white  and  scarlet-flowered  forms  of  the 
rough  Dutch  runner  give  very  little  variety  in 
flavour,  but  the  long  narrow-podded  forms  have 
more  flesh  relatively,  are  stouter  and  more  suc- 
culent than  are  the  giant  podded  forms,  which  are 
soft  and  puffed.  A  special  feature  of  the  Ne  Plus 
riira  and  Prize-winner  types  is  that  they  keep 
their  pods  young  and  tender  so  much  longer  than 
does  the  Painted  Lady  or  the  old  Scarlet  Runner. 
That  is  a  great  advantage,  whilst  also  the  pods, 
just  as  freely  produced,  are  mrre  than  half  as  long 
again.  We  have,  so  far  as  this  class  of  runner 
Bean  is  concerned,  gained  immensely  by  constant 
selection.  The  running  form  of  dwarf  Beans  is 
nothing  new,  but  in  previous  cases  it  has  been 
found  very  difficult  indeed  to  render  it  constant. 
In  the  case  of  Tender  and  True  that  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  solved.  The  old  Caseknife 
Runners  are  excellent,  and  the  best,  such  as 
Fillbasket,  very  productive.    These  have  long  and 
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somewhat  curved  pods,  but  the  flavour  is  very  like 
that  of  tlie  dwarf  Bean.  These  seldom  grow  tall,  from 
5  feet  to  (")  feet  generally,  but  much  depends  on  the 
quality  and  reten'iveness  of  soil.  These  were  occe 
highly  favoured  and  much  grown  by  cottagers,  but 
they  have  been  displaced  by  the  newer  long-podded 
scarlets.  All  the  fame  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  a  row  is  not  grown  in  large  gardens,  so  that 
variety  in  runner  Beans  may  sometimes,'  be  found 
on  dining  tables.  One  leason,  perhaps,  for  the  too 
fugitive  nature  of  many  Bean  crops  is  that  the 
seed  is  sown  far  too  thickly.  1  have  always 
noticed  that  where  Beans  are  running  tall,  all  the 
same  bearirg  profusely,  and  especially  where 
grown  to  produce  fine  show  pcds,  the  plants  are 
very  thin.  Where  the  rows  soon  fail  at  some  5 
feet  in  height,  the  plants  are  found  to  be  far  too 
thick.  The  same  remark  applies  to  nil  those  pod- 
bearicg  plants  which  toon  get  starved  at  the  roots. 
Six  inches  apart  is  not  at  all  thin  for  either  dwarfs 
or  runners,  and  very  often  the  plants  are  from  10 
inches  to  12  inches  apait.  Allowing  that  the  soil 
was  equally  deep  and  good,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  thin-sown  crop  v\iU  give  a  much  heavier 
return  than  will  the  one  sown  thickly.  D. 


Protecting  blanched  Celery. — "  A.  Y.  A.'s  " 
note  will  probably  assist  once  more  to  raise  the 
not  unimportant  point  in  relation  to  late  winter 
Celery,  whether  tall  or  dwarf  varieties  are  best  for 
that  season  ?  In  the  case  of  tall  sorts,  unless  planted 
very  wide  aparl^,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  earth  up 
other  than  very  thinly  at  the  top,  ard  it  is  here 
that  frost  begins  alAiays  to  injure  the  plants.  In 
the  case  of  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  Dwarf  White 
Incomparable,  White  Gem  or  others  of  that  cla^s, 
even  if  the  rows  be  but  4  feet  apart,  it  is  possible 
to  earth  up  to  the  very  tojjs  of  the  plants  with 
fully  4  inches  or  .5  inches  thickness  of  soil  on  either 
side,  leaving  a  flat  top  some  8  inches  to  !)  inches 
broad,  and  on  which  can  be  stood  either  broad 
weatherboards  /\  shaped,  or,  as  "  A.  Y.  A."  sug- 
gests, a  rounded  covering  of  corrugated  iron,  or 
even  ordinary  wire  Pea  guards  may  be  stood  along 
on  the  top  and  over  the  projecting  leafage,  and  on 
that  be  laid  some  Fern  or  litter.  Such  protection 
would  prove  of  great  valje  to  the  Celery,  but 
would  hardly  be  possible  in  the  case  of  tall,  nar- 
row ridges.  Any  plan  is  better  than  allowing  the 
litter  furnished  as  protection  to  be  ri^ht  on  the 
leaves.  No  harm  may  be  done  in  dry  frost,  but  so 
soon  as  rain  or  tnow  comes,  then  great  injury  re- 
sults. It  is  really  most  important  to  keep  rain  and 
snow  water  from  getting  into  and  about  the 
blanched  Celery,  for  so  long  as  the  stalks  are  dry 
the  frost  does  less  harm.  For  that  purpose  there 
is  nothing  better  than  some  impervious  roofing  over 
the  plants.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  fix  such  over 
the  sharp-pointed  lidges  of  tall  earthed  Celery, 
except  some  form  of  support  be  fi.^ed  in  or  on  the 
rows  to  sustain  it.  As  to  relative  degrres  of  harci- 
ness,  I  think  the  dwarfer  foims,  it  not  tardier,  at 
least  being  more  easily  protected  and  being,  too, 
usually  of  firmer  texture,  have  the  advantage.  So 
far  we  have  had  a  fine  time  for  Celery,  as  the 
rains,  though  much  needed,  have  not  been  exces- 
sive. It  is  not  until  the  new  year  is  in  that  Celery 
will  he  fully  tried. — A.  D. 

Coleworts.— "R.  D.,"referrirg  to  these  delicious 
autumn  and  winter  Cabb.iges,  states  that  some 
market  growers  prefer  one,  some  the  other.  I 
found  during  a  long  residence  amid.st  market 
gardens  that  whilst  both  sots  were  grown,  the 
fiat,  broad-headed  Rosette  wks  the  most  freely 
planted— indeed,  at  times,  in  blocks  of  several 
acres.  Still  further,  a  good  stock  of  it  would  be  so 
true,  that  of  ten  thousand  plints  all  would  have 
exactly  the  same  character.  I  think  such  constant 
reference  to  these  Coleworts  in  The  Garden  has 
done  much  to  arouse  private  gardeners'  interest  in 
them,  as  I  have  seen  the  Rosette  in  many  gardens 
of  late.  That  it  is  the  hardier  of  the  two  kinds 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  hardy  green  or  conic  il- 
headed  being  rather  earlier  and  once  fully  he.arted, 
splitting  or  decaying  under  hard  frosts.  Another 
reason  why  the  Rosette  variety  is  so  widely  grown 
is  that  because  marketed  in  bunches  the  flat  broad 


heads  make  the  larger  looking  bunches  in  the 
market.  Still  further,  because  so  roughly  handled 
in  the  pulling  .and  loading  they  are  less  liable  to 
harm.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  this  class  of 
greens  should  be  sent  to  market  in  this  crude  way. 
Pulled  and  thrown  into  heaps,  roughly  handled  in 
tying  into  bunrhes  on  the  tables,  tossed  by  pitch- 
forks up  into  the  vans,  and  in  dirty  weather  soused 
into  big  tubs  of  none  too  clean  water  before  final 
loading,  no  won.'cr  they  come  to  the  market  sadly 
deteriorated.  How  much  belter  is  the  method  of 
some  other  growers,  who  having  huge  two  bushel 
baskets  with  lids  cut  the  greens  and  pack  ihem 
on  the  field,  keeping  them  clean  and  handling 
them  tenderly.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  our  winter 
greens,  and  indeed  most  vegetables,  are  not  sent 
to  market  in  this  way,  for  very  often  they  are  most 
roughly  used,  especially  when  stacked  direct  into 
vans  from  which  manure  has  just  been  unloaded. 
—A.  D. 

Parsley  in  spring.— In  large  private  establish- 
ments where  Parsley  is  much  in  demand  in  winter 
a  scarcity  of  ten  occurs  during  April,  May  and  June. 
As  a  rule,  only  limited  frame  or  pit  room  can  be 
spared  for  protecting  Parsley;  consequently  the 
remainder  has  to  take  its  chance,  which  in  a  pericd 
of  severe  frost  is  but  a  poor  one.  The  crowns  if 
not  destroyed  are  often  so  badly  crippled,  that  new 
growth  follows  slowly  and  the  supply  fails  until 
spring  sowings  are  fit  to  gather.  As  a  rule 
plants  which  have  yielded  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  persistently  run  to  seed,  thus 
rendering  the  produce  poor.  In  order  to  provii^e 
against  such  emergency,  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  warm  position  about  the  third  week  in  July,  and 
in  due  time  the  seedlings  thinned, so  that  abundance 
of  air  can  circulate  though  the  bed.  In  November 
protection  must  be  given  by  a  frame,  or  failing 
this,  12-inch  boards  p'aced  along  the  sides  and  ends 
and  secured  at  the  corners.  On  these  may  be  placed 
any  odd  lights  which  are  at  hand.  Parsley  of  this 
age  and  character  will  stand  a  severe  winter  far 
better  than  the  sappy  crowns  of  older  plants, 
and  [springing  into  active  growth  in  February, 
will  carry  on  the  supply  until  the  early  sown 
batches  are  fit  for  use.  In  many  cases  Parsley 
would  be  more  plentiful  in  winter  if  those  who 
consume  it  would  take  more  care  of  it.  If  the 
sprigs  that  are  used  for  garnishing  are  thrown 
into  a  basin  of  fresh  water  frcm  time  to  time,  they 
may  be  preserved  for  a  week  cr  ten  "dajs.— John 
Crawford. 


Orchids. 


L.ELIA  AUTUMNALIS. 
Grow  I  es  of  Orchids  have  had  a  fine  time  this 
year,  owing  to  the  absence  of  fogs  that  have 
usually  spoilt  all  the  flowers  of  this  species  long 
before  now.  Some  flowers  of  L;elia  autumnalis 
from  J.  Sinip.son  are  from  a  plant  which  he  says 
has  Howered  for  live  years  in  succession,  and  is 
now  in  the  most  robust  health.  The  blooms  I 
have  before  me  are  all  from  the  country,  as 
this  plant  would  appear  to  have  lost  fivour 
with  London  growers,  because  the  fogs  during 
the  past  few  years  have  cut  the  flowers  off  even 
before  they  opened.  Some  London  growers, 
too,  I  have  noticed  have  given  up  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Calanthes  for  the  sanre  reason,  but  this 
year  will,  I  think,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
their  revival.  One  person  I  know  is  doing  his 
best  to  add  plants  of  both  Calanthes  and  several 
cf  the  Mexican  Ltelias  to  his  collection  again, 
for  he  says,  and  with  a  deal  of  truth,  "  that  he 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  flowers  cut  ofl'  by  the 
fogs,  but  it  grieves  him  to  be  without  them 
when  we  have  seasons  like  the  present,  and  for 
the  future  he  intends  growing  them."  Mr.  G. 
Tucker  sends  me  some  grand  forms  of  the 
typical  form,  measuring  upwards  of  4  inches 
across  the  petals,  which  with  the  sepals  are  of  a 
very  deep  rosy  purple.     The  three-lobed  lip  is 


white,  saving  the  oblong  front  lobe,  which  is  of 
a  deeper  rose-purple  than  the  petals.  The 
flowers,  borne  in  a  terminal  cluster  six  or 
eight  together,  last  a  long  time  in  full  perfec- 
tion, and  yield  a  pleasant  perfume.  Mr.  Law- 
Schofield  sends  the  variety  called  bella,  which 
he  appears  to  think  is  a  very  grand  form,  but 
he  says  the  flower  is  past  its  best.  It  appears 
to  be  a  fine  variety,  but  it  was  a  long  way  past 
its  best,  and  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  it 
looked  like  a  nearly  white  flower.  There  had 
been  some  colour  in  it,  but  I  could  not  say 
where  or  what  it  was  like.  With  this  also  carae 
some  very  good  typical  forms  which  I  need  not 
refer  to.  Thomas  Eastwood  also  sends  some 
very  large  flowers  which,  but  for  their  unmis- 
takable perfume,  I  should  take  for  something 
different.  The  blooms  are  of  a  ro.sy  mauve,  be- 
coming paler  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
This  is  the  variety  venusta,  which  was  figured 
in  The  Garden  some  few  years  ago  (Vol.  XXV., 
t.  438).  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  form. 
G.  Gubbins  sends  some  flowers  which  I  can  only 
call  poor,  thin,  and  weak  forms.  I  shoukl  like 
to  see  them  another  year,  for  there  are  some 
very  distinct  looking  bIoom.s,  which  may  com  3 
finer  next  season.  J.  Hitchcock  also  forwards 
the  fine  pure  white  form  which  I  have  recently 
noted.  It  appears  to  be  finer  than  I  have 
hitherto  seen  it,  the  sepals  and  petals  rounder 
and  fuller.  From  H.  Evans  comes  the  grandest 
lot  I  have  seen,  not  only  this  season,  but  at 
any  time.  It  consists  of  two  whole  spikes  <  f 
blooms,  one  bearing  four,  the  other  five  flowers. 
He  says  the  finest  he  has  is  bearing  seven  of 
these  large  purplish  crimson  flowers,  which  be- 
come paler  towards  the  base,  and  measure  about 
5  inches  across.  This,  called  atrorubens,  is  by 
f:'r  the  best  of  the  varieties  of  L.  autumnalis 
which  has  yet  been  brought  to  my  notice.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome  in  colour.  Laslia 
autumnalis  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  in  a 
living  state  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.  Their  sys- 
tem of  growing  these,  as  well  as  all  other  Or- 
chids, was  to  give  them  an  abundance  of  air, 
so  that  when  one  went  into  the  house  to  look 
round  there  was  evidence  that  the  ventilation 
had  been  well  looked  to.  There  they  were  fully 
expo.sed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  growing  on  top  shelves  with 
the  lights  quite  off  them.  During  the  growing 
sea.son  L.  autumnalis  must  be  well  supplied 
with  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  it  also  likes  a 
liberal  supply  overhead  from  the  syringe  as 
well  as  in  the  atmosphere.  The  pots  must  be 
well  drained,  and  the  potting  soil  should 
consist  of  good  brown  peat  fibre  and  some 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.        W.  H.  Gowek. 


Notes  frcm  Syon  House. — The  Calanthes  at 
Syon  House  were  a  few  days  ago  in  full  beauty.  Mr. 
\V.\tl  es  confines  his  selection  chiefly  to  C.  Veitchi 
and  the  beautiful  C.  vestita — two  of  the  most  use- 
ful species  that  bloom  at  th's  season.  Many  of 
the  spikes  of  the  former  we  e  upwards  of  4  ftet  in 
length,  and  this  year  they  have  been  more  beautiful 
than  usual,  as  fogs  hwe  not  been  troublesome. 
Ferns  form  the  base,  so  to  speak,  and  relieve  the 
effect  of  baldness.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  types  are 
not  grown  more  in  cprantity,  as  they  list  over 
several  weeks,  are  extremely  bright  and  may  be 
cultivated,  as  here  seen,  with  success  near  towns. 
Their  great  enemy  is  fog,  and  the  flowers  quickly 
succumb — almost  as  soon  as  those  of  any  Orchid. 
When  not  formally  tied  up  or  in  any  way  deprived 
of  natural  grace,  the  racemes  are  charming  ;  but 
at  the  recent  Aquarium  show  each  spike  was  fixed 
to  a  small  stick  and  lest  much  of  its  characteristic 
beauty.  The  plants  are  grown  in  this  warm  house 
throughout  the  year,  being  kept  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  on  shelves  tear  the  light.  Several 
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plants  of  that,  fine  old  Orchid,  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi,  were  in  full  beauty,  and  very  good  forms. 
The  tiowers  were  well  marked  and  the  spikes  strong. 
The  Zygopetivlums  last  long  in  bloom  and  are 
amorg.tthe  most  useful  of  Orchids  for  aniiiteuis 
to  cultivate.  Amongst  Odonloglossums,  U.  ciis- 
pum,  O.  Pescatorei  and  0.  grande  were  of  note- 
three  of  the  most  useful  species  in  cultivation. 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  is  grown  largely.  It  is  a 
very  charming  species  ;  the  flowers,  produced  with 
great  freedom  at  this  season,  last  many  weeks 
fresh,  whiLt  their  size  and  puiity  fit  them  for 
button-holes.  One  of  the  finest  masses  of  Cypri- 
pedium  insigiie  we  have  ever  seen  was  in  bloom— a 
large  bank  of  flowers,  each  specimen  bearing  a 
remarkably  free  display.  The  house  is  only  just 
heated  to  keep  out  frost,  and  during  the  summer 
the  plants  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  _  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  give  so  much  lieat  as  is  often  the 
case.  C.  Sedeni  and  C.  Domini  inum  were  also  in 
bloom.  It  is  seldom  cne  sees  the  la^t-menlioned 
hjbrid,  amongst  the  first  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dominy,  having  for  its  parents  C.  caricinum  and 
C.  caudatum.  The  flowers  are  of  quiet,  but  distinct 
colouring  and  display  well  the  characters  of  both 
parents.  In  bloom  in  a  sm:dl  basket  suspended 
near  the  light  was  Cattleya  Walkeriana,  a  charming 
species  not  C3mmon  in  ordinary  collections.  The 
flowers,  compact  in  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals 
rose-purple,  the  lip  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of  this 
colour,  are  sweetly  scented. 

Masdevallia  Garriana  (/.  T.).— This  un- 
doubtedly is  the  nameof  the  plantof  which  you  send 
me  a  bloom,  and  which  you  say  has  fourteen 
flowers  open.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  fine  scar- 
let-flowered species  known  as  M.  Veitcbi,  by  far 
the  largest  and  finest  kind  yet  kcown,  and  the 
yellow  one  called  D  ivisi.  It  w.^s  raise  1  by  Mr. 
Seden  ia  the  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery.  These  Mas- 
devallias  do  not  appear  popular,  because  mo^t 
people  will  persist  in  growinj:  them  in  too  great 
heat  and  setting  them  up  in  the  light  of  a  bright  span- 
roofed  house,  which  causes  them  to  go  brown  and 
spotted.  Masdevallias  should  be  grown  in  a  lean-to 
under  a  north  wall. — W. 

Comparettia  macroplectron  {Ct.  Burton). — 
It  is  late  for  this  plant  to  be  flowering,  but  it  is  so 
beautiful  withal-  that  it  is  highly  apprecia'ed 
wherever  seen.  "  G.  B."  speaks  of  the  plant  hav- 
ing sent  up  a  doable  lot  of  flower-spikes,  these 
began  to  c"me  up  before  the  blooms  on  the  first 
flower-spike  were  done.  The  blooms  are  large  and 
handsome,  of  a  deep  rosy  magenta,  and  extremely 
showy.  The  Comoarettias  should  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  be  kept  just  moist  all  through 
the  winter  months. — G. 

Cypripedium  vexiliarinra.— J.  Ashby  seeds 
a  very  fine  vari-ty  cf  this  exceedingly  handsome 
hybrid  for  an  opinion.  I  m",y  say  it  is  the  largest 
flower  I  have  ever  feen,  and  perhaps  the  very 
best  colour  d.  Size,  however,  is  not  in  my  estima- 
tion the  making  of  a  first-class  variety,  for  a  me- 
dium-sized bloom  of  this  kind  has  always  taken  my 
fancy.  A  fl.iwer  like  that  sent,  possessing  both 
size  and  colour,  is  worth  looking  after. — W.  H. 

Leptotes  bicolor. — G.  Coaley  sends  me  two 
spikes  of  this  exceedirgly  i  retty  liitle  Ofchid  with 
three  b'ooms  on  each,  asking  if  I  had  ever  seen  it 
wi'h  so  miny  before.  I  certainly  had  never  seen 
it  before  with  more  than  two  flowers.  This  pi  mt 
i3  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  I  think  of  the  cooler 
parts  too,  so  tla*,  it  will  thrive  in  the  cnol  house, 
keepirg  it  fairly  moi-t  through  the  winter.  The 
flowers  last  a  consideiable  t!me  in  full  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  pnrs  white,  the  lip  also  whit?, 
blotched  at  the  ba>e  with  violet  purple. — \V. 

Cattleya  Regaelli  (T/ios.  Wi/son).  —  Ti.U 
appears  to  be  the  species  or  variety  that  you  send. 
The  flowers  are  large,  nearly  5  inches  across.  In 
general  appearance  and  growth  it  resembles  C. 
Aclandiaj,  but,  unlike  that  plant,  the  side  lobes  of 
the  flower  now  under  consideration  form  a  com- 
plete hood  over  the  large  and  stout  column.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  simply  a  colour  variety  of  C. 
Schilleriar.a.  Tne  plant  grows  well  upon  a  block 
of  wood  iu  the  Cattleya  house,  and  enjoys  a  fair 


share  of  water  during  the  season  of  growth,  but 
after  flowering  I  like  to  remove  it  to  the  cool  end 
of  the  house,  and  to  give  only  just  sullijient  water 
to  keep  the  bulbs  and  leaves  from  shrivelling.  In 
the  spring  remove  the  old  soil  from  about  its  roots, 
replace  with  new,  and  let  it  revel  in  heat  and 
moisture  — VV.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Parcivaliana.— C.  Jeffreys  sends 
me  three  blooms  of  this  species  in  as  many  varie- 
ties, and  asks  if  they  are  not  as  beautiful  as  the 
much-praised  C.  labiata.  There  are  a  great  many 
forms  of  this  plant  about  and  many  bad  ones,  sj 
that  the  plant  got  a  very  bad  name.  Tiie  form 
you  label  No.  2  only  rciiuires  size  to  make  it  as 
valuable  as  C.  labi.ata.  This  is  about  the  smallest 
variety  in  the  labiata  section,  but  there  are  such  a 
warmth  and  richness  of  cohiuring  in  the  lip,  chat 
no  others  can  approach  it.  I  think  this  form 
requires  more  heat  than  the  whole  of  the  other 
varieties  com{>rising  the  section. — W.  II.  G. 

Masdevallia  Davisi.  — H.  Clarke  sends  me  a 
very  fine  bloom  of  this  species.  Ths  flower  now 
sent  is  large  and  handsome,  measuiing  some  ?>h 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  tad  upon  its  dorsa. 
sepal  to  the  short  slightly  incurved  one  of  the 
lower  ones,  the  colour  being  rich  golden  yellow. 
It  is  a  charming  species,  but,  the  flowers  are  use- 
less for  cutting,  as  they  soon  shrivel  up. — H. 

Cypripedium  calurum. — "  A.  R."  sends  me  a 
magnificenlly  coloured  form  of  the  plant,  which 
was  originally  obtained  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
.Sons,  of  Ciielsea.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  green 
and  the  scape  is  erect,  bearing  but  one  flower  at  a 
time.  The  flowers  are  dark  reddish  behind,  the 
petals  crimson  half  way  up,  the  colour  in  other 
parts  white,  streaked  with  pale  green.  The  bold 
pouch-like  lip  is  rich  crimson,  the  unfolded  lobes 
creamy  white,  freely  spotted  with  purple.  This 
pUnt,  like  many  others  tf  the  hybrid  Sdienipt- 
diums,  revels  in  strong  heat  and  moisture. — W. 

C/pripediutn  Spicerianum. — G.  West  says, 
Do}ou  not  think  this  is  a  magnificent  form  of 
this  beautiful  Orchid?  Yes;  the  form  and  the 
cjlour  are  very  fine,  the  almost  round  dorsal  sepal 
being  of  such  a  pure  white,  with  a  broad  central 
streak  of  chocolate.  C.  Cnarlesworthi  is  a  diffe- 
rent plant,  yet  it  appears  to  be  near  this  species, 
having  a  dorsal  sepal  somewhat  similar  in  shape. 
The  colour  in  the  only  flower  I  have  seen  is  soft 
rose,  the  petals  and  lip  being  brownish,  the  former 
slightly  dt  flexed,  and  not  so  prettily  undulated  as 
in  C.  Spicerianum.  C  Charlesworthi  will  no  doubt 
be  largely  employed  by  hybridisers. — G. 


HYBRID  CYPRIPHDIUMS. 

Ix  making  notes  of,  or  if  merely  inspecting  the 
hjbrid  Cypripediums  now  shown  at  neaily  every 
meetirg  ot  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  committee,  one  can- 
not fail  to  ob-erve  to  what  an  extent  C.  .Spiceria- 
num has  been  employed  as  one  of  the  parents.  It 
can  be  traceii  iu  that  splendid  hjbiid  C.  Leeanum 
and  its  variety  soperbum  in  a  most  decided  man- 
ner, the  dor.'al  sepal  being  so  very  prominent,  muc'i 
larger  even  than  in  C.  Spicerianum.  In  G.  Latbam- 
ianum  the  same  trace  of  parentage  i<  clearly 
visible,  and  a^ain  in  C.  Niohe,  one  of  the  later 
Veitchian  hybrids,  as  well  as  in  C.  Calyp.-o,  also 
coming  from  the  same  establishment.  Iu  many  of 
the  later  hybrids  shown  during  the  past  and  pre- 
sent season  further  instances  could  be  quoted,  but 
these  can  be  found  in  the  descriptions  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  reports  of  the  R  H.S.  Orchid 
committee.  Another  species  whose  presence  as 
one  or  other  of  the  parents  of  several  of  our  finest 
hybrids  is  C.  Lawrenceanum,  a  Bornean  variety  ; 
wherever  this  variety  enters  into  the  questibn  there 
is  an  evidence  at  once  of  vigour  and  distinctive 
marking  of  the  foliage,  both  of  which  features  are 
so  marked  in  this  species.  Another  species  which 
has  been  the  parent  of  some  of  the  finest  hybrids 
in  cultivation  is  C.  superbiens.  C.  Morgan're  (C. 
superbiens  x  C.  Stonei)  is  an  instince  of  this;  so 
also  is  C.  Mrs.  Canham  (C.  superbiens  x  C. 
villosum).    C.  caudatum    has  also  entered    into 


the  systematic  rai.sing  of  hybrids  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  No  better  instance  can  be 
quoted  than  that  of  C  Sohnje  ler;c,  which  must  be 
classed  with  the  very  finest  of  the  Si-lenippdiurn 
group  of  Irybrids.  Another  gooel  old  Orchid  (Cy- 
pripedium insigne  in  its  best  forms)  is  also  playing 
an  important  part,  C.  Lee.anum  superbum  being  a 
case  in  p:)int.  Tire  very  distinct  features  of 
C.  Kairrieanurn  as  a  .species  are  clearly  traceable  in 
C.  vexillarium  and  in  that  exc>3edingly  pretty  liy- 
brid.C.  Arthurianum.  C.  licvigatum  leaves  its  m'irk 
in  C.  selligerum,  although  the  outline  of  the 
llower  is  more  that  of  its  other  parent,  C.  barbatum, 
one  feature  being  the  twin-llowered  spike.  Turn- 
ing to  a  comparatively  newly-introduced  species, 
C.  bellilulum,  which  will  yet  play  an  important 
part  as  a  parent,  there  has  been  just  recently  an 
instance,  the  other  parent  being  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
two  totally  diverse  species  thus  uniting  in  produc- 
ing that  fine  hybrid  C.  Lawrebel.  C.  Stouei,  a  fine 
old  species,  leaves  its  distinctive  features  in  a  de- 
cided manner  in  that  splendid  hybrid,  C.  euryan- 
drum,  wh'ch  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best. 
C.  T.  B.  Haywood  has  for  one  of  its  parents  C. 
Drur.?i,  whilst  the  other  is  C.  superbiens.  The  latter 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  species  ;  the 
former  is  not  so  frequently  seen,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  much  nsed  for  hybridising.  The 
result  in  thi.s  case  has,  however,  been  excellent. 
In  C.  H.  Ballantine  the  traces  of  C.  purpuratum 
are  clearly  evident  in  the  dorsal  sepal,  whilst  C. 
Fairrieanum  enters  into  the  contour  of  the  flower. 
Those  two  fine  old  species,  C.  villosum  and  C.  bar- 
batum, when  united,  resulted  in  the  production 
of  C.  Harrisianum,  which  will  stand  for  years 
as  one  of  the  best,  although  it  is  not  by  any  means 
one  of  the  most  recent  hybrids,  a  plate  of  it  having 
appeared  in  the  Fhrnl  Magazine  of  April,  l.S(;;i ; 
since  then  this  hybrid  has  been  largely  used  for 
further  increases.  C.  grande,  which  is  a  mammoth 
in  growth,  with  larse  flov/ers  also,  is  a  splendid 
acquisition  to  the  Selenipedium  group,  being  the 
result  of  crossing  C.  longifolium  wiih  C.  cauda- 
tum, the  vigour  of  the  former  being  enhanced, 
whilst  the  colours  of  the  latter  have  been  intensi- 
fied. Another  remarkably  fine  hybrid  is  C.  ce  ,an- 
thum  superbum.  Of  C.  cenanthum  there  are  also 
markedly  distinct  forms.  Besides  the  one  instance 
already  alluded  to  in  which  C.  barbatum  was  one 
of  the  parents,  there  are  also  two  at  least  additional 
hybrids  of  sterling  merit.  C.  selligerum  is  one  of 
these,  in  which  C.  l^vigatum  was  the  other  parent, 
and  0.  vexillarium  is  the  other,  wherein  C  Fairriea- 
num was  employed.  Fuithur  instances  could  be 
quoted  wherein  the  superior  rpralities  of  each 
parent  have  been  imparted  in  a  most  ma-ktd 
degree  to  the  cfl'spring.  These  hybrids  are 
now  S3  frequently  usad  for  fertilising,  that  it 
becomes  increasingly  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  bigeneric  hybrids.  Of  those 
so  used,  C.  icnanthum  superbum,  C.  Harrisianum 
and  its  variety  violaceum,  C.  Leeanum  super- 
bum,  C.  .Arthurianum,  C.  Sedeni,  and  C.  Ashbur- 
toniie  have  already  resulted  in  further  increases. 
It  is  impos^ible  to  forecast  what  may  yet  be  seen, 
but  there  is  one  feature  that  1  have  noted  which 
gives  additional  interest  to  these  hybrids  ;  it  is  the 
increase  in  the  twin-flowered  spikes,  also  in  forms 
of  more  continuous  blooming  character.  I  suppose 
we  must  wait  a  little  longer  to  see  hybrids  from  C. 
RothschiUianum,  ('.  Chamberlainianum  and  C. 
Charlesworthi,  each  so  distinct  in  itself. 

Okchis. 


Orchids  at  autumn  exhibition?. — At  some 
of  the  numerous  Chrysinthemum  shows  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  Orchids  form  most  interesting 
features.  Considering  the  very  uncertain  state  of 
the  weather  at  that  time  of  the  year,  it  is  some- 
what of  a  risky  process  to  exhibit  the  plants  ex- 
tensively. This  is  all  the  more  so  when  the  varie- 
ties in  question  are  taken  from  a  warm  house  into 
a  chilling  atmosphere,  the  destination  not  infre- 
quently being  a  hall  none  too  well  heated  at  the 
best.  C  nsidering  this  state  of  things  and  the 
risk  of  injury  that  is  run,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
capital  plan  if  encoura2;ement  were  given  to  cut 
O.ohids  arranged  in  boxes  or  glasses.    There  are 
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quite  enongh  good  things  in  season  to  be  able  even 
from  a  rather  limited  collection  to  make  up  a  good 
assortment.  Cattleya  labiata  in  its  rich  and 
varied  forms  would  of  itself  alone  make  a  fine 
feature ;  besides  this  there  is  C.  Bovpringiana,  a 
very  beautiful  species.  Turning  to  Lselia  anceps 
with  its  diversified  forms,  there  is  another  good 
choice.  Cypripediums  alone  would  make  a  good 
show.  Of  other  Orchids  there  are  Vanda  ccerulea, 
Calanthe  Veitchi,  C.  vestita  in  variety,  and  other 
more  recent  hybrids.  Dendrobium  Phalienopsis 
Schrccderianum  alone  would  be  most  attractive. 
D.  formosum  giganteum  is  oftentimes  not  over 
until  December,  and  besides  these  there  is  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi.  What  a  beautiful  eflfect  these 
would  make  when  tastefully  set  up  wiih  foliage 
accessories,  as  Asparagus  plumosus,  Maidtn-bair, 
and  other  Ferns.  Perhaps  some  of  the  societies 
will  take  note  of  this  and  provide  accordingly, 
thus  not  endangering  the  plants  of  their  suppor- 
ters. It  is  the  two  days'  shows  which  undoubtedly 
cause  the  most  harm  ;  still  enough  harm  can  be 
done  in  one  day  to  take  weeks  and  even  months 
for  the  plants  to  recover. — Grower. 

Orchids  and  the  past  hot  summer.— I  am 
rather  curious  to  know  what  will  be  the  result  of 
the  past  hot  and  sunny  weather  upon  those  Or- 
chids which  for  future  flowering  depend  largely 
upon  the  thorough  ripening  of  this  season's 
growths.  In  my  own  case  Dendrobium  Wardi- 
anum  is  already  pushing  out  its  flower-buds,  and 
the  young  growths  are  fairly  on  the  move.  To 
still  retard  these  plants  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a  mistake.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  this,  but  pro- 
pose to  let  them  come  on  steadily  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  minimum.  No  doubt  other  growers 
have  had  a  similar  experience. — Grower. 

Lseliapumila  mirabilis  {(f.  Cowan).— Ibis  is 
a  fine  bloom  and  a  rare  variety,  producing  flowers 
much  larger  than  the  old  form  of  L.  pumila,  and  not 
having  the  characteristic  lip  markings.  The  flower, 
too,  is  much  more  undulated  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  dark  rosy-purple,  the  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  of  the  same  colour,  with  the  margins  of  a  deep 
rosy-purple,  the  middle  lobe  large,  with  an  almost 
white  throat.  It  comes  near  L.  Dayana,  but  I 
fail  to  see  the  ribs  which  are  upon  the  lip  in  that 
species.  It  is  a  charming  flowtr,  and  the  plant 
should  be  well  taken  care  of. — W. 

Saccolabium  violacenm. — J.  Philipson  writes 
saying  he  has  a  spike  of  this  species  over  a  foot 
in  length,  and  bearing  upwards  of  sixty  flowers. 
The  lip  is  rich  violet,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  conspicuously  marked  with  violet.  This  is 
a  very  fine  plant  from  the  island  of  Luz-'n  ami 
some  others  of  the  Philippine  group,  where'it  grows 
low  down  at  mostly  the  sea  level.  Under  cultiva 
tion  it  will  only  thrive  with  great  heat  and  mois- 
ture. It  comes  nearest  to  S.  giganteum,  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
markings  of  its  leaves  and  in  the  flowers  not 
having  any  fragrance. — W. 
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Calanthe  vestita. — James  Galloway  sends  mo  a 
grand  spike  of  this,  the  flowers  being  large  and 
richly  coloured.  Cut  the  leaves  away  aud  provide 
Ferns  and  small  Palms  for  the  Calanthes  to  staud 
amongst. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Cassiope,  which  comes  from  Mr. 
Law-Scholield,  of  Kawtenstall,  is  a  very  charming 
hjbi-id  having  pure  white  flowers  with  a  deep  maroon 
stain  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
free-hlooD?ing  plant. — W.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandras  Josephinae.— 

This  is  a  prettily  spotted  form  of  O.  Alpxandrae  (cris- 
pum),  flowers  of  whi.'h  come  from  Mr.  Dorman,  of 
Sydenham,  who  says  the  blooms  are  small.  His 
gardener  sajs  the  smallness  of  the  blooms  is  owing 
to  the  season,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  variety  seems  to 
me  to  be  naturally  small  flowered. — G. 

Sophronitis  militaris.— This,  I  think,  is  the 
liame  of  the  variety  of  S.  grandiflora  which  comes  from 
Mr.  Law-Schofield,  the  colours  being  very  rich  and 
the  petals  broad.  The  lip  is  also  somewhat  differfntly 
marked,  havirg  hut  a  Ittle  yellow  on  the  base  of  the 


side  lobes.  Thi.s  variety  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  I 
think  should  be  marked  as  di-stinct,  although  I  do  not 
wish  to  attach  any  specific  importance  to  it. — W.  H.  G. 
Odontoglossum  mulus.— A  fine  branching 
spike  of  this  bearing  thirty  flowers  conies  from  Mr. 
Dorman,  of  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham.  This  is  from  a 
plant  which  has  been  iu  his  possession  some  thirteen 
years.  The  flowers  have  a  rich  yellow  ground  colour, 
banded  and  spotted  with  dark  chocolate.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  having  made  strong  bulbs  and  leaves,  so  that 
I  should  say  it  is  likely  to  flower  every  season  now. — 
W.  H.  G. 
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KNIPHOFIA  OBELISK. 

The  splendid  Kniphofia,   of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  in  the  accompanying'  woodcut,  is 


Kniphojia  Obelisk.  Eturnnt'a  fn-  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  hy  C.  6.  van  Tubergen, 
Jun.,  Haarlem. 


one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  quite  a  set  of 
hybrids  of  these  handsome  plants  which  we 
owe  to  the  exertions  of  Max  Leichtlin.  Other 
cultivators  have  produced  beautiful  forms  such 
as  the  varieties  John  Waterer,  Otto  Mann, 
Max  Leichtlin  and  others,  but  all  these  owe 
their  origin  to  red-flowered  species,  and  do  not 
much  depart  from  the  typical  forms.  Since 
the  introduction,  however,  of  yellow-flowered 
species,  such  as  Kniphofia  comosa,  a  new  field 
was  opened  to  the  hybridiaer.  The  predomi- 
nating colour  in  these  new  hybrids  is  yellow  in 
all  shades  of  tints,  varying  through  orange  to  a 
crimson- scarlet.  In  habit  the  plants  vary  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  colour  and  form  of  the 
flower-spikes.  Of  some,  who.se  parentage  to 
K.  Leichtlini  must  be  very  near,  the  foliage  is 
narrow  and  deciduous,  and  the  spikes  not  more 


than  3  feet  high.  Other  varieties  have  massive 
foliage  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  broad,  the 
spikes  attaining  a  height  of  7  feet.  The  variety 
Obelisk  (the  variety  here  figured)  i.s  a  very 
robust  growing  one  with  ample  and  broad  leafage 
and  very  free-flowering  ;  the  spikes  attain  some 
5  feet  in  height,  and  the  flowering  portion  is 
about  15  inches  long.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  cut,  the  form  of  the  indi-- 
vidual  flowers  is  quite  diflferent  from  that  of 
the  common  Flame  Flower  (K.  aloides).  The 
colour  of  the  spikes  of  this  glorious  plant  is  a 
pure  golden  yellow  and  so  unlike  that  of  any 
of  the  older  varieties,  that  persons  who  see  this 
for  the  first  time  are  always  very  much  struck 
with  its  most  handsome  appearance.  Strong 
spikes  often  produce  two  or  three  additional 
spikelets,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. Another  most  beautiful  variety  of  nearly 
the  .same  colour  is 

Triumph.  To  which  of  the  two  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence ought  to  be  given  is  difhcult  to  decide.  I 
think  Triumph  is  a  little  more  free-flowering  than 
Obelisk ;  one  plant,  an  offset,  planted  out  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  gave  no  less  than  ten  strong 
spikes  in  succession.  A  most  vigorous  variety  of 
gigantic  proportions  is 

ST.4R  OF  Baden-Baden,  which  requires  a  very 
large  space,  and  throws  up  spikes  more  than  7  feet 
high  ;  the  colour  is  a  straw -yellow. 

Ophir,  though  not  producing  very  large  spikes, 
has  a  very  attractive  orange-yellow  colour ;  this 
variety  is  very  free  flowering. 

Lachesis,  one  of  the  hardiest  Kniphofias  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  a  variety  of  extraordi- 
narily luxuriant  and  rapid  growth,  the  colour  a  deep 
yellow  turning  into  straw  colour.  Turning  from 
the  yellow  varieties,  we  have 

Leda,  a  most  beautiful  and  early  flowering  form 
about  -1  feet  high ;  the  flowering  portion  of  the 
spikes  is  about  12  inches  long,  of  a  very  handsome 
coral-red  with  an  orange  ting'e.  This  and  Sirius,  in 
habit  and  form  of  the  flower-spikes  nearly  iden- 
tical, though  Sirius  has  the  darker-coloured  flowers 
of  the  two,  are  two  ideally  beautiful  Kniphoflas, 
the  plants  neat  growing,  nearly  rosette-formed, 
and  the  spikes  not  too  high  and  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive shade  of  colour. 

Matador  seems  to  have  nobilis  for  one  of  its 
parents  ;  the  spikes  are  very  large  and  broad,  the 
colour  a  deep  red. 

In  our  deeply  dug,  rich  sandy  soil  where  water 
can  never  be  stagnant,  all  the  above  Kniphofias 
safely  pass  the  winter  outside  if  care  is  taken 
to  ward  off  the  superfluous  water  which  gathers 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  plants,  and  which 
may  prove  disastrous  when  suddenly  sharp 
frosts  occur. 

C.  G.  van  Tubeegen,  Jun. 


Hardiness  of  the  Cape  Hyacinth.— I  read 
with  some  surprise  Mr.  Burrell's  remark  on  p.  520 
in  The  Garden  of  December  9  that  this  bulb  will 
only  stand  outside  in  mild  winters  or  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  as  this  is  quite  contrary  to 
my  experience.  Some  few  years  back,  when  the 
plant  was  becoming  popular,  it  was  thought  to  be 
essential  to  lift  the  bulbs  before  hard  frost  set  in, 
but  I  have  never  adopted  the  plan  nor  sufi'ered  loss 
through  leaving  them  in  the  ground.  I  should 
think  that  the  tenderness  is  more  imaginary  than 
real,  and  with  ti  inches  of  soil  over  the  bulbs  they 
are  perfectly  .^afe.  I  have  some  that  have  been 
among  hardy  Fuchsias  for  several  years,  and  as  a 
proof  that  I  have  no  fear  of  losing  them,  I  have 
just  had  500  more  planted  in  a  large  bed  among 
dwaif  shrubs.  I  recall  to  mind  one  special  in- 
stance which  appears  to  show  that  the  supposed 
tenderness  is  non-existent.  A  large  group  of  this 
bulb  and  Torch  Lilies  grew  together,  and  many 
seedlings  of  the  Galtonia  came  up  one  spring. 
They  were  left  alone,  and  to  my  astonishment 
many  of  them  flowered  the  second  year.  On 
examining  them  I  found  the  bulbs  only  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  they  were  con- 
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siderabl.v  nualler  than  a  Narcissus  bulb  ;  in  fact,  I 
some  no  larger  than  large  Crocus  bulbs.  The  winter 
previous  had  been  severe  enough  to  kill  some  of  the 
choicer  Tritonias  in  the  bed,  yet  these  Cape  Hya- 
cinth bulbs  with  their  scanty  covering  of  soil 
escaped,  and  I  attributed  their  early  blooming  to 
their  being  so  shallow.  It  would  certainly  be  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  hear  what  the  experi- 
ence ot  others  has  been,  as  if,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this 
bulb  is  perfectly  hardy,  everyone  should  know  it. 
There  are  few  finer  things  among  autumn  flowers, 
and  if  there  is  no  necessity  for  annual  lifting,  it 
can  be  blended  with  other  things  in  some  more  or 
less  permanent  arrangement  that  will  stand  several 
years. — A.  H. 

Arabia. — Whilst  the  common  Arabis  albida  will 
always  be  found  in  cottage  gardens  and  in  market 
gardens  where  propagated  in  immense  quantities 
every  autumn,  it  will  long  also  find  a  place  in 
ordinary  gardens  not  only  as  an  early  border 
flower,  but  also  for  growing  on  rockwork.  For 
flowering,  the  green  form  is  much  better  than 
the  silver-leaved  or  variegated  variety,  though  that 
too  grows  strong  and  flowers  freely.  If  needed  for 
its  leafage,  then  the  flowers  should  be  gathered. 
But  for  edgings  and  especially  for  its  foliage  none 
are  better  than  the  close,  compact  and  almost 
rosette-like  golden  variegated  lucida  variegata, 
though  sometimes  called  mollis  variegata.  This 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom,  irdeed  does  not  do 
60  much.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  and  be  re- 
planted both  to  have  them  very  evenly  placed  and 
to  increase  the  stock  every  October.  The  variety 
does  not  increase  fast,  but  in  a  few  years  a  very 
fine  stock  of  plants  may  be  secured.  Once  obtained 
it  will  be  hard  to  lose  if  but  ordinary  care  be  taken 
to  keep  the  plants  safe.  —A. 

Iris  kaahmiriana  is  not  in  this  country  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  but  this  I  believe  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  while  it  needs  in  summer 
more  genial  moisture  than  do  most  of  the  large 
broad-leaved  bearded  Irises,  it  resists  winter  wet. 
Moreover,  retaining  as  it  does  much  of  its  foliage 
in  winter,  it  is  apt  to  be  damaged  by  frost  and 
snow.  In  fact,  instead  of  being  left  to  itself,  it 
needs  to  be  nuised  rather  carefully  or,  at  least 
such  is  my  experience,  it  disappears,  and  the 
finest  blooms  I  ever  had  were  from  a  plant  pro- 
tected by  lights,  otherwise  I  cannot  say  that  it 
needs  any  special  treatment.  I.  kashmiriana  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  and  I.  Bartoni  (Miki)  is,  I  now 
think,  a  mere  vaiiety  of  it.  Last  winter  Mr. 
W.  M.  Conway  brought  me  from  Abbottabad  a 
form  which  I  hope  will  prove  more  vigorous  than 
any  which  I  have  yet  received. — M.  Foster. 

Campanula  muralis. — In  answer  to  Messrs. 
Arnott's  and  Stansfield's  notes  on  Campanula 
muralis  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Garden,  let  me 
state  that  the  Campanula  muralis  in  the  Herbarium 
de  Candolle  as  synonymous  with  Portcnschlagiana 
is  a  very  polymorphous  plant,  as  I  saw  that  many  of 
those  plants  sold  by  us  to  customers,  and  so  coming 
from  the  same  source,  take  different  habits  if 
grown  in  peat  or  in  limestone,  in  dry  or  in  moist 
climates.  I  i-aw  in  England  and  also  in  Paris 
specimens  which  came  from  me;  both  are  quite 
different  in  aspect,  but  have  the  same  botanical 
characters.  Only  from  the  botanical  characters  can 
one  determine  the  names  of  these  plants,  and  not 
by  the  aspect  of  their  growth.  Perhaps  often  the 
Campanula  Morel tiana  is  cultivated  as  muralis. 
But  let  me  remark  that  De  Candolle  says  in  the 
"  Prodromus,"  vii.,  p.  475,  on  Campanula garganica  : 
"  Variat  Ciulibus  foliisque  glabris  vel  pubescenti- 
bus,  foliis  plus  minusvedentatis,  &c." ;  and  upon 
C.  muralis:  "Allinis  C.  garganica  sed  corolla 
non  profunda  5-fida."  There  is  a  variety  pubescens. 
I  believe  that  the  culture  and  the  position  in 
which  they  grow  bring  about  the  variation  of  ihe 
plant  in  question  more  than  anything  else,  and  that 
if  all  these  forms  were  cultivated  together  under 
the  same  conditions,  they  would,  perhaps,  revert  to 
the  type  — H.  Correvon,  Genera. 

Nelumbiums.— Mr  W.  Tricker  (p.  5tj4)  does 
not  discourage  would-be  cultivators  of  Nelumbiums 
in  the  British  Islands.  Of  course,  I  "  guessed  '  that 
Ne'.unibiuxs  might  be  establihed  in  ponds  here, 


because  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  I  also 
"guessed  "  that  we  might  try  after  what  I  had 
heard  from  friends  who  have  lately  been  in  the 
United  States  and  from  other.-,  who  reside  there. 
Among  the  latter  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  num- 
ber Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  ot  New  Jersey,  whose 
labours  among  the  Water  Lilies  have  been  both 
extensive  and  successful,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
them  has  often  been  communicated  to  The  Gar- 
den. For  sound  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Nelumbiums  and  water  plants  gene- 
rally in  America,  I  would  recommend  those  in- 
terested to  consult  Mr.  Sturtevant's  paper  in  TliE 
Garden,  XXIX.  (18Si;),  p.  255.  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Tricker  that  what  I  stated  on  p.  435  with  regard 
to  the  establishing  of  Nelumbiums  was  not 
"  guessing."  I  should  be  delighted  if  I  could  say 
with  him  "  no  plants  are  more  readily  transplanted 
or  raised  from  seeds,"  but  if  I  had  said  bo,  friends 
on  this  side  could  have  accused  me  of  worse  than 
guessing.  I  speak  from  considerable  experience 
when  I  recommend  beginners  with  Nelumbiums 
to  purchase  only  established  tubers.  At  the  same 
time  I  know  they  can  be  transplanted  without 
this,  for  I  lifted  and  packed  the  plant  which  Mr 
Sturtevant  first  established  in  his  submerged 
meadow  in  New  Jersey  some  twelve  years  ago. 
But  for  one  such  success  I  could  name  at  least 
half  a  dozen  failures.  I  intend  to  make  the  most 
of  the  directions  Mr.  Tricker  has  given  us,  though 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  answer  here.— 
W.  W. 


PLANTS,  &c.,  FROM  AMERICA. 
Like  "  A.  A."  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden,  I 
also  annually  get  a  few  plants  and  seeds  frotn 
America,  some  of  which  prove  decided  acquisi- 
tions, while  others  are  of  much  less  value. 
Worthy  of  being  included  in  the  former  is  the 
semi-aquatic 

Pontederia  crassipes  (Water  Hyacinth).— 
This  is  distinct  in  growth  from  the  ordinary  class 
of  plants,  while  its  blooms  are  so  delicately  trans 
parent  and  combination  of  colouring  so  lovely  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  all  who  see  them.  In  a  little 
warmth  it  is  almost  a  continual  bloomer  and  very 
easily  cultivated.  The  only  fault  I  have  with  it  is 
that  the  spikes  of  bloom  last  such  a  short  time, 
and  are  too  delicate  in  texture  to  bear  packing  or 
rough  handling.  Its  exquisite  beauty  is  best  seen 
on  the  plants.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  as  yet 
much  known  nor  extensively  grown  in  this 
country. 

OxALis  Ortgiesi  is  another  gem  of  the  first 
water,  which  forms  a  bushy  plant  a  foot  to  15 
inches  high,  bearing  small  pale  yellow  flowers  in 
bunches  ;  leaves  three-lobed,  bronzy  green  above, 
the  under  side  a  shining  metallic  dark  red  ;  the 
stems  are  also  a  dull  red.  As  a  table  plant  it  is 
most  useful  and  ornamental,  the  foliage  and 
stems  producing  a  telling  effect  under  artificial 
light.  This  also  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  re- 
quires but  little  heat.  It  may  be  raised  readily 
from  cuttings. 

Verbena  Sea  Foam  is  about  the  best  Verbena 
I  have  seen.  It  is  a  first-rate  grower,  its  creeping 
stems  rooting  freely  as  they  grow,  thus  saving 
the  necessity  ot  pegging  down.  It  is  also  free 
from  the  ruinous  disease — at  least,  it  is  so  here. 
It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  covering  itself  with  snow- 
white  flowers,  which  are  sweet  scented — a  delicious 
Cowslip  perfume,  wherein  lies  its  chief  merit.  It 
has  here  sported  into  various  colours,  identical  in 
scent  and  habit  with  the  white  variety,  but  as  none 
are  more  useful  than  it,  I  have  not  preserved  them. 
As  to 

Childs'  Gladioli,  my  experience  of  them 
differs  from  "  A.  A.'s,"  for  I  find  them  early, 
useful,  and  effective.  Of  the  beautiful  autumnal 
annual, 

Cosmos  bipinnatus,  I  have  had  some  good 
colours  from  America,  but  of  Childs'  hybrids — 
tried  for  the  first  time  this  year — not  one  flowered, 
60  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  most 
favourable  summers,  tropical  as  the  past  has  been, 


are  not  suflSciently  long  for  these  to  be  succeBstully 
cultivated  in  the  open  here. 

(Enotheha  rosea  (the  Mexican  Primrose)  must 
take  a  foremost  place  as  a  dwarf  trailing  hardy 
plant.  It  blooms  freely  throughout  the  summer 
season,  is  of  a  lovely  bright  pink  colour,  paler  to- 
wards the  centre.  The  plant  grows  from  U  inches 
to  it  inches  high,  its  habit  devoid  of  stiffness. 
It  thrives  in  almost  any  kind  ot  soil,  and  is  readily 
increased  from  cuttings.  It  does  well  on  our  rocks, 
good  clumps  being  attractive. 

Myosotis  Perfection  has  not  yet  quite  come 
up  to  my  expectations. 

Cannas.  —  I  seem  unable  to  establish  those 
sent  over ;  they  dwindle  for  a  time  and  eventually 
die.     Several  attempts  have  proved  futile. 

Fuchsia  Storm  King  is  a  good  grower,  produc- 
ing immense  blooms  in  lavish  profusion. 

I  have  many  more  plants  from  America,  but 
the  foregoing  strike  me  at  present  as  being  the 
most  noteworthy.  Of  shrubs,  but  few  are  as  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  one  to  finally  decide 
on  their  merits  or  otherwise. 
Among  fruit  I  have  tried 
Musk  Melons  Emerald  Gem  and  Banana 
but  although  easy  enough  to  grow  and  free  crop- 
pers, they  proved  coarse  and  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  best  green-fleshed  varieties  of  this  country, 
hence  they  have  been  discarded.  My  notes  would 
be  incomplete  should  I  not  mention  that  peculiar 
novelty, 

The  great  Japanese  Wineberry.  This  is  in 
every  way  a  desirabie  plant  to  grow,  being  attrac- 
tive at  all  seasons  ot  the  year ;  even  its  reddish 
mossy  stems  are  effective  during  the  winter,  while 
its  summer  clothing  ot  bold  hairy  leafage  and  its 
large  clusters  of  fruit  are  decidedly  ornamental. 
Its  greatest  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fruit  being  en- 
closed in  a  burr,  similar  to  unexpanded  Moss  Rose 
buds,  until  it  is  ripe,  when  the  burr  opens,  showing 
a  berry  of  a  glossy  scarlet  colour  In  this,  I  think, 
it  is  unique,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  gar- 
den, however  select.  It  appears  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  Raspberry  family.  I  am  forming  a  bed  of 
it  to  test  its  usefulness  as  a  fruit,  and  hope  to  re- 
port thereon  in  due  time.— J.  Roberts,  Tan-y- 
bivlch. 

In  compliance  with  "A.  A.'s"  sugges- 
tion, I  give  my  experience  with  American 
plants.  I  have  at  different  times  received 
large  numbers  of  plants  and  seeds  of  things 
not  obtainable  in  England  from  New  York  and 
other  parts  ot  North  America,  and,  on  the  whole, 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results. 
"  A.  A."  has  no  right  to  expect  in  this  fickle  and 
cool  climate  the  same  measure  of  outdoor  success 
as  is  obtained  in  a  country  where  three  or  four 
months  of  equatorial  summer  can  be  had,  and  where 
Maize,Water  Melons,  Peppers,  as  they  are  tl  lere  called 
(Capsicums  of  various  kinds).  Egg  Plants,  Toma- 
toes, and  Sweet  Potatoes  are  common  field  crops. 
The  glowing  descriptions  and  treatment  in  Ameri- 
can catalogues  do  not  generally  apply  to  other 
countries,  and  buyers  must  use  their  Judgment  in 
cultivation.  There  are  hundreds  of  plants  quite 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  no  amount  of  coaxing 
will  induce  them  to  flower  unprotected.  The  best 
guide  is  to  find  out  their  native  country  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  Ipomaea  pandurata  I  flowered 
last  year  in  a  pot  and  trained  on  thereof  of  a  half- 
span  house.  Unfortunately,  the  tuber  perished 
in  the  winter,  but  I  mean  to  get  it  again  and  try 
another  mode  of  wintering  it.  Childs'  hybrid 
forms  of  Hibiscus  are,  I  believe,  selections  of 
H.  grandiflorus  roseus,  quite  hardy  in  dry  soils, 
but  rarely  flowering  satisfactorily  outside.  I  grow 
them  in  large  pots,  keep  them  in  a  sunny  situation 
under  glass  until  the  flower-buds  begin  to  open, 
then  move  them  to  a  more  shady  part  of  the  house 
to  prolong  their  flowering  season.  They  require 
liquid  manure  and  abundance  of  water.  These 
belong  to  the  herbaceous  section  of  the  family  and 
die  down  to  the  ground  after  blooming,  breaking 
afresh   from   the  crown.     H.  chrysanthus  can  be 
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obtained  in  many  places  in  this  country.  It  is  as 
easily  grown  as  a  Willow,  seeds  freely,  and  can  thus 
be  raised  in  abundance.  Some  writers  regard  it  as 
an  Abutilon.  Out  of  a  host  of  other  things  ob- 
tained from  America  I  may  mention  several  kinds 
of  Sweet  Potatoes,  Pea-nuts  (Arachis  bypogfea), 
Chufas,  a  kind  of  tuberous  Grass,  dwarf  Okro 
(Hibiscus Abelmoschus).  All  theselhavecultivated, 
but  not  in  the  open  ground,  although  the  catalogues 
give  such  directions,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Chufas,  which  did  not  swell  their  tubers  suffi- 
ciently, with  gratifying  results.— J.  M.,  Charmouth, 
Dorset. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Saxifrag'a  Slertensiana. — I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Dewar  (p.  500)  for  the  information  so  kindly  given 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  It  is,  as 
I  feared,  my  climate  is  too  cold  for  it,  and  I  see 
that  Mr.  Dewar's  success  is  owing  to  frame  culture. 
This  is  rather  away  from  my  point.  Speaking 
under  a  heading  of  "  Hardy  Plants,"  I  spoke  only 
of  my  treatment  of  this  under  hardy  conditions, 
and  if  a  plant  will  not  live  through  all  its  natural 
life  course  in  the  open  air,  it  is  not  practically  a 
hardy  plant  in  the  climate  where  it  has  been  so 
tried.  Frame  culture  is  practically  greenhouse 
culture,  merely  a  question  of  degree  after  having 
gone  over  the  open-air  line.  I  am  pleased,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  cold  frame  treatment  will  do 
for  this  plant,  as  I  believe  it  is  one  of  those  things 
worth  a  little  more  than  ordinary  care. 

Aster  alpinus  speciosus.— I  am  also  obliged 
for  the  Baden-Baden  notes  (p.  500),  but  I  am  still 
in  a  fog  as  to  "  what  is  what."  I  am  certain 
about  my  facts  that  there  is  more  than  one  variety 
under  the  name  of  speciosus,  and  there  is  another 
with  the  name  of  superbus,  a  much  larger  plant  in 
all  its  parts,  and  with  very  large  flowers  on  stout 
stems.  It  is  most  interesting,  however,  to  know 
that  there  is  a  natural  variety  so  authorised  by  Dr. 
Von  Kegel. 

Sremuri. — I  see  no  reason  why  these  should 
not  be  planted  now  if  the  roots  are  from  pots,  in 
which  case  they  are  very  different  to  those  that 
might  be  taken  from  the  open  ground,  for  they  go 
into  their  new  quaiters  with  all  their  roots  and 
fibres  intact.  It  is  certain  that  when  set  in  the  open 
ground,  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  throw  off  wet  for 
the  first  winter,  the  roots  can  fare  no  worse  than 
standing  in  airy  cold  frames;  and  if  you  do  keep 
them  in  frames  they  must  have  air  continually  or 
they  will  get  into  growth  far  too  early.  My  own 
plants  are  kept  in  an  old  broken  frame,  practically 
as  cold  as  the  open  air,  excepting  for  the  wet  that 
is  thrown  off,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  could  give  them 
more  comfortable  quarters  in  the  open  ground  and 
better  treatment  otherwise  were  it  my  wish  to 
plant  them  out.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show 
that  where  plants  are  intended  to  be  grown  in  the 
open  they  are  better  placed  there  at  once  rather 
than  coddled  in  pots  or  frames.  Whilst  speaking 
of  Eremnri  I  may  mention  that  some  fresh  seed 
collected  and  sown  in  September  has  in  a  large 
measure  vegetated  already.  No  doubt  the  bulk 
will  remain  invisible  until  spring,  but  this  fact  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind  when  we  recall  that  foreign 
or  imported  seed  is  a  year  or  more  before  it  ger- 
minates. 

Herbaceous  Pseonies.  —  By  herbaceous 
Fajonies  I  mean  all  the  herbaceous  kinds  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Tree  Pa^onies— a  point  of  some  im- 
portance when  we  consider  the  matter  of  propaga- 
tion, root- division,  and  transplanting,  because  all 
the  herbaceous  species  are  tuberous-rooted,  the 
arborescent  species  not  so.  The  present  is  a  safe 
and  fairly  good  time  to  divide  the  roots  and  trans- 
plant provided  there  is  no  frost  in  the  ground.  A 
month  earlier,  however,  would  have  been  much 
better,  as  plants  lifted  this  month  will  show 
by  the  number  of  new  roots  that  are  being  de- 
veloped from  the  tubers  and  the  collars  of  the 
various  species.  It  is  true  that  the  most  tedious 
part  of  the  business  of  dividing  old  Pseonia  roots 
is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  large  tubers  twist 
among  one  another.     In  many  cases  of  other  kinds 


of  plants  it  would  be  helpful  to  clear  the  roots  by 
washing  them,  so  that  it  could  be  better  seen 
where  and  how  to  cut,  but  with  regard  to  Pseonies 
if  you  wash  the  roots  they  will  be  greatly  injured, 
as  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  water  would 
cause  the  tubers  to  expand  so  quickly  that  they 
would  rupture  vertically  and  almost  the  whole 
length.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  when  Celery  is 
dressed  and  placed  on  the  table  after  being  in 
water,  it  both  splits  vertically  and  curls.  There  is 
another  point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
dividing  Pseonies.  Many  kinds  which  make  very 
long  tuberous  roots,  the  albiflora  section,  for  in- 
stance, are  much  retarded  if  they  lose  their  tubers. 
This  class  is  not  like  the  officinalis  section  in 
rapidly  repairing  such  injury,  but  as  well  as  being 
slow  to  do  so,  it  will  not  flower  until  it  has  again 
developed  a  full  complement  of  strong  'oots,  and 
further,  the  roots  that  may  be  severed  from  the 
albiflora  class  if  they  have  no  crown,  do  not  grow 
and  form  crowns  as  the  broken  pieces  of  root  will 
of  other  kinds.  This  should  not  be  forgotten,  for 
most  of  the  finer  named  Pieonies  belong  to  the 
albiflora  section,  so  it  will  be  seen  how  important 
it  is  to  deal  with  the  roots  carefully  when  being 
moved  or  propagated. 

Gerbera  Jamesoni.— I  should  say  that  this  is 
not  a  safe  plant  for  the  open  garden,  unless  in  very 
exceptionally  favoured  climates,  such  as  Bourne- 
mouth, Torquay,  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  suitable  conditions  it  is  a  good 
doer,  and  though  from  what  I  have  seen  of  old 
roots  they  are  somewhat  hard  and  forbidding  to 
the  propagator,  I  have  found  that  young  offset 
green  shoots  strike  quickly  in  warmth. 

WoodvUle,  Ki/ hist  all.  J.  WoOD. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Erica  hyemalis  alba.—  One  does  not  see  the 
white  variety  of  this  popular  Heath  so  often  as  the 
type,  bnt  it  is  a  valuable  winter  flower,  free,  white, 
and  very  pleasing  when  grouped  with  the  other. 

Iris  stylosa  alba  (syn  ,  I.  unguicularis  alba) 
has  been  blooming  very  freely  for  several  weeks, 
and  is  still  throwing  up  numerous  flower  spikes, 
showing  how  much  it  has  benefited  by  the  late 
hot,  dry  summer,  as  this  Algerian  Iris  is  by  no 
means  free-flowering,  generally,  in  this  country. — 
W.  O.,  Fvta,  a>rk. 

A  rare  Orchid  in  bloom  at  Kew  now  is  Ccelia 
bella,  an  exquisite  species,  with  flowers  reminding 
one  a  little  of  those  of  a  Freesia  and  pure  white, 
richly  tipped  with  maroon  at  the  apex  of  the  seg- 
ments. The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  a  yellowish  tint, 
but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  this 
charming  Orchid. 

Strobilanthes  isophyllus  is  a  useful  plant 
for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season.  It 
produces  a  wealth  of  mauve-lavender  flowers  in 
pleasing  association  with  the  deep  green  leaves.  It 
was  introduced  into  English  gardens  in  the  year 
1H15  and  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow.  The  Stro- 
bilanthes comprise  a  large  genus,  but  S.  isophyllus 
is  one  of  the  best  of  all,  free-growing  and  valuable 
for  the  soft  delicate  tone  of  the  flowers. 

Fassiflora  coerulea  in  this  neighbourhood 
has  much  enjoyed  the  past  hot  summer,  flowering 
most  profusely  on  all  open  walls  and  houses  where 
planted,  and  being  now  most  ornamental  with 
numerous  egg-shaped  yellow  fruits.  The  back- 
ground of  dark  green  leaves  shows  up  the  yellow 
fruit  to  the  best  advantage.  The  unusual  fruitfnl- 
ness  of  this  trailing  plant  may  be  attributed  to  the 
hot,  dry  summer. — W.  0.,  Fvta,  Cork. 

Cypripedium  politum. — This  interesting  hy- 
brid was  in  bloom  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Morse  at  Epsom.  It  is  a  cross,  at  least  supposed 
to  be,  between  C.  barbatum  and  C.  venustum,  the 
plant  when  well  grown  producing  plenty  of  flowers, 
which  individually  are  not  of  such  poor  colour  as 
those  of  many  of  the  earlier  hybrids  in  which  C. 
venustum  was  used  as  one  of  the  parents.    The 


dorsal  sepal  is  veined  with  purple,  the  petals 
marked  with  a  similar  shade  on  a  delicate  green 
ground,  and  the  lip  purple-brown. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei.— For  weeks  past  this 
hybrid  Calceolaria  has  been  flowering  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew,  and  it  is  in  perfection  now,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  its  soft  yellow  flowers,  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  shade.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  this  dis- 
tinct hybrid  between  C.  Pavoni  and  C.  fuchsiae- 
folia.  It  makes  a  vigorous  growth,  the  stems 
reaching  over  3  feet  in  height,  the  leaves  bright 
green,  downy,  and  ovate.  It  is  too  large  for  a 
small  greenhouse,  but  in  structures  of  fair  size  it 
may  well  have  a  place  for  its  distinct  aspect  and 
beautiful  yellow  flowers. 

Two  Chrysanthemums  of  note  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew  are  Meg  Merrilies  and  its  sport 
Ralph  Brocklebank.  We  mention  these  varieties 
tor  the  reason  that  now-a-days  one  sees  little  of 
such  free,  graceful  kinds,  the  flowers  of  which  do 
not  approach  the  absurd  standard  of  size  required 
by  the  majority  of  growers.  At  one  time  they  were 
in  every  prize-winning  collection,  but  such  kinds 
should  not  pass  out  of  cultivation.  The  plants  at 
Kew  are  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  sulphur-white 
colour  of  Meg  Merrilies  and  the  deeper  yellow  of 
the  sport  are  most  pleasing. 

Lachenalia  aurea. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Lachenalias,  and  for  a  long  time  past  we  have 
noticed  it  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  It 
is  synonymous  with  L.  tricolor  aurea,  and  is 
also  called  L.  quadricolor  lutea.  L.  aurea  and 
L.  Nelsoni  are  the  two  handsomest  of  the  genus, 
and  deserve  to  be  more  largely  grown.  The 
flowers  of  L.  aurea  are  a  rich  self  gold  colour,  and 
produced  on  a  sturdy  erect  scape.  Worthy  of  note 
also  in  the  same  house  is  the  showy  L.  pendnla,  a 
vigorous  and  free-flowering  species,  the  flowers 
varying  in  colour,  but  usually  of  a  reddish  tint 
tipped  with  green,  and,  unlike  those  of  L.  aurea, 
produced  close  together  on  the  scape. 

Hechtia  argentea. — This  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  rare  bromeliaceous  plant.  We 
have  made  note  of  it  for  the  beautiful  silvery 
colour  of  the  leaves,  each  measuring  about  2  feet 
in  length,  rigid,  spiny,  and  quite  hiding  the  pot. 
They  are  arranged  in  rosette  fashion,  and  at  this 
dull  season  for  indoor  flowers  the  rich  silvery 
colouring  has  a  distinct  effect.  An  exception- 
ally fine  specimen  is  in  the  succulent  house  at 
Kew.  The  Hechtias  comprise  a  small  genus  of 
about  six  species,  natives  of  Mexico.  H.  Ghies- 
breghti  is  better  known  than  H.  argentea,  and 
somewhat  like  it,  but  in  the  latter  one  gets  the 
distinctive  silver  coating  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leafage. 

The  Calanthes  at  Kew  are  well  worth  a  note 
and  comprise  several  kinds.  Of  course,  the  chief 
plant  is  C.  Veitchi,  which,  happily,  has  remained 
in  bloom  many  weeks,  owing  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  fogs.  There  are  forms  of  it,  one  at 
Kew  named  rosea  having  flowers  of  a  very  deep,  yet 
bright  colour.  C.  vestita  is  a  relief  to  the  masses 
of  spikes  of  C.  Veitchi,  and  one  form— C.  v.  Turneri 
— is  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  species,  and 
thus  placed  in  many  catalogues.  The  flowers  are 
practically  white,  the  centre  or  eye  of  a  rose  colour 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  type.  It  is  a  native 
of  Java. 

Blue  flowers  in  the  winter. — There  are  none 
too  many  of  these  to  be  had  in  either  stove  or 
greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
stove  Eranthemum  pulchellnm  makes  one  of  the 
brightest  of  plants,  producing  a  profusion  of  its 
deep  blue  flowers  in  constant  succession  for  a  long 
time.  True,  the  blue  flowers  do  not  show  up  well 
at  night,  but,  nevertheless,  by  daylight  they  are 
exceedingly  pretty,  making  a  beautiful  addition 
to  a  stove  in  conjunction  with  Poinsettias.  It 
will  thrive  well  in  a  damp  position,  and  the  flowers 
last  a  fairly  good  time  when  cut,  as  the  advanced 
buds  will  open  in  succession  to  the  expanded 
blooms. — G.  H. 

The  Shell  Orchid  (Pholidota  conchoidea)  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  in 
the  Kew  collection.    It  gets  the  specific  name  from 
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the  pleasing  shell-like  aspect  of  the  Bowers,  the 
pendulous  slender  racemes  appearing  as  it  packed 
with  a  multitude  of  small  glistening  whitish 
brown  shells,  the  raceme  coming  from  the  top  of 
the  pseudo-bulb.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  in  all 
good  collections.  The  plant  at  Kew  is  growing  in 
a  basket  near  the  light  and  is  of  vigorous  growth. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  dark  green.  Although  in- 
dividually the  (lowers  are  not  attractive,  they  are 
borne  so  freely  that  they  make  a  good  show.  The 
Pholidotas  are  found  in  India  and  the  llalayan 
Archipelago,  reaching  to  the  north  of  China. 

Narcisssus  blooming  twice  a  year.— In 
Tiiu  Garden,  December  2,  "  F.  W.  B."  (p.  r)22) 
speaks  of  the  Narcissus  blooming  the  second  time 
this  year  in  Cornwall.  I  observe  the  same  thing 
has  occurred  here,  or,  I  should  say,  is  taking  place 
here  now,  as  we  are  just  now  able  to  pick  a  num- 
ber of  trusses  of  Paper-white  in  the  open  border, 
and  the  bulbs  are  throwing  up  hundreds  more, 
which,  should  we  not  have  hard  frost,  will  no  doubt 
go  on  expanding  all  through  the  winter.  The 
bulbs  that  are  blooming  here  have  been  planted 
for  many  years,  but  have  never  before  been  ob- 
served to  bloom  twice  in  the  same  year.  No 
doubt  the  past  hot,  dry  season  is  responsible  for 
their  doing  so  now.— Wm.  Harris,  Upcott,  Barn- 
staj'lc. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus  is  a  fine  plant  too 
little  seen  in  gardens,  although  in  bloom  at  this 
season  when  its  bright  rose  -  carmine  tubular 
flowers  are  welcome.  This  is  a  comparatively 
modern  acquisition,  a  hybrid  raised  in  1856  by 
M.  Desponds,  of  Marseilles,  between  C.  fastuosus, 
which  has  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  Siphocam- 
pylos  betulajfolius,  a  species  with  red  flowers,  in- 
troduced in  1842  from  the  Organ  Mountains.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  grow,  plants  being  readily  raised 
from  cuttings  taken  early  in  the  spring.  The 
results  are  always  better  from  young  specimens, 
which  are  more  vigorous,  and  produce  finer  flowers 
than  older  examples.  The  brilliant  colour  of  the 
Centropogon  at  this  season  is  desirable  as  a  relief 
to  the  ordinary  forced  things  one  sees  in  stoves 
and  warm  greenhouses. 

ChristmaB  Roses  are  very  beautiful  just  now 
at  the  foot  of  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland 
Gate  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  bold  masses 
of  plants  flowering  exceptionally  well  this  season 
owing  to  the  comparatively  mild  weather  of  the 
past  fortnight  or  so.  This  is  exactly  the  spot  for 
the  Christmas  Rose — shady,  sheltered  and  moist, 
and  we  wish  this  lovely  winter  flower  were  more 
freely  planted  in  gardens  in  good  masses — not  a 
tuft  here  and  there  on  the  border.  In  a  thoroughly 
well-drained  loamy  soil  abundance  of  bloom  is 
got  and  the  growth  increases  year  by  year.  The 
clumps  must  not  be  disturbed  for  many  years,  and 
once  planted  should  be  left  practically  alone,  ex 
cept  for  an  occasional  top-dressing.  At  Kew  a 
quantity  is  planted,  and  the  effect  of  a  mass  of 
white  flowers  at  this  season  is  delightful. 

Two  interesting  Bamboos  in  the  Kew  col 
lection  near  the  liver  are  Bambusa  Ragamowski 
and  B.  pygmaja.  Both  are  dwarf  and  useful  for 
forming  bold  masses  in  the  garden.  The  former 
has  very  large  leaves,  more  so  than  in  any  other 
dwarf  Bamboo,  the  finest  leaves  being  produced  on 
the  shoots  that  appear  away  from  the  parent  plant 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  hardy  and 
synonymous  with  B.  tessellata.  It  is  well  worth 
getting  a  good  group  of  this  species  in  a  compara 
lively  sheltered  part  of  the  garden  for  the  fine 
effect  produced  by  the  broad  handsome  leaves.  1!. 
pygmsea  has  not  been  introduced  many  years  from 
Japan,  and,  as  suggested  by  the  name,  it  is  so  dwarf 
— a  few  inches  only  in  height— that  a  carpet  may 
be  formed  of  it  in  not  too  exposed  spots.  The 
leaves  are  bright  green  above,  but  underneath  of  a 
glaucous  tint.  It  grows  quickly  and  is  easily  in- 
creased by  division  of  well-established  tufts. 

A  note  on  Irises. — At  this  season  several 
charming  Irises  bloom,  and  when  grown  in  pots 
are  very  pleasing  in  the  greenhouse— a  relief  to 
the  usual  run  of  things  one  finds  in  winter.  In 
sheltered  spots  and  when  the  weather  is  mild  I. 
Bornmiilleri,  I.  Histrio  and  the  rare  I.  sophonensig 


will  open  their  flowers.  I.  Histrio  is  the  earliest 
of  the  reticulata  section  to  flower,  and  will  some- 
times send  its  blossoms  through  the  snow.  It  is 
very  hardy,  and  the  sky-blue  colour,  veined  and 
netted  with  white,  is  delightful.  I.  sophonensis 
also  belongs  to  the  reticulata  group  and  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  the  parent,  the  flowers  longer,  the 
standards  rich  purple,  set  off  with  blue  veins,  and 
the  falls  of  the  same  blue  shade,  but  enriched  with 
yellow,  whilst  the  growth  is  only  about  3  inches  in 
height.  Fortunately,  such  kinds  as  this  and  I. 
Histrio  are  not  difticult  to  grow  in  a  sandy,  loamy 
soil,  selecting  a  sheltered  position.  In  the  event  of 
severe  weather  occurring,  place  a  handlight  over 
the  clump  to  protect  the  flowers. 

Cymbidium  Tracyanum.  —  Amongst  the 
many  fine  Orchids  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
December  11,  the  one  of  most  interest  and  value 
was  this  unique  Cymbidium.  It  was  a  cut  spike 
from  a  plant  in  Baron  Schrccder's  collection  at 
Egham.  The  spike  carried  seventeen  flowers, 
which  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  size  (they 
are  the  largest  of  all  the  Cymbidiums),  but  also  for 
their  rich  colour.  The  sepals  are  3^  inches  long 
and  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  ground  colour 
being  a  tawny  yellow  striped  with  con.spicuous 
maroon  lines  ;  the  petals  are  similar  in  colour,  but 
smaller.  The  lip  is  of  very  large  size  and  three- 
lobed ;  the  front  lobe  is  creamy  white  streaked 
with  crimson ;  the  side  lobes  are  yellow  striped 
with  red.  That  portion  of  the  spike  bearing  the 
flowers  is  upwards  of  4  feet  in  length.  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum  appears  to  be  related  to  C.  giganteum 
and  C.  grandiflorum,  but  is,  of  course,  infinitely 
superior  to  those  species.  It  is  finer  than  even 
the  best  forms  of  C.  Lowi,  in  an  importation  of 
which  it  came  to  this  country.  It  flowered  three 
years  ago  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  of  Twickenham. 
— B. 

Autumn  tints. — Last  year  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  one  or  two  remarkable  instances  of  acci- 
dental, yet  strikingly  beautiful  Mendings  of  colour 
in  autumn  leaves  and  berries  as  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  This  autumn  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  wall  of  a  lowly  cottage  in  Sussex  a  very 
happy  harmony  of  colouring  in  the  leaves  of  two 
plants,  little  thought  of,  I  fancy,  by  the  occupier 
of  the  cottage  at  the  time  of  planting.  A  good 
example  of  the  common  Virginian  Creeper  (Arape- 
lopsis  hederacea)  and  another  of  the  variegated 
Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  aureo-reticulata)  had  been 
planted  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  each  other 
against  the  wall,  and  allowed  to  ramble  very  much 
at  will,  the  branches  intertwining  with  each  other. 
They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  and  hung 
down  in  graceful  festoons,  the  scarlet  foliage  of 
the  one  and  the  clear  golden  of  the  other  making 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  mixtures  of  colour  when 
viewed  from  a  little  distance  anyone  could  wish  to 
see.  True,  the  effect  was  short-lived,  but  none  the 
less  desirable  on  that  account ;  such  flashes  of 
autumnal  leafage  live  for  a  long  time  in  the 
memory.  Another  happy  effect  in  the  way  of 
colouring  I  happened  to  see  this  autumn  in  a  large 
nursery.  It  was  produced  by  the  mixture,  on  a 
large  border  of  shrubs,  of  Prunus  Pissardi  and  large 
plants  of  richly  coloured  Aucuba  japonica.  As 
the  leaves  of  the  Prunus  deepened  in  tint  the  effect 
was  superb.  Crimson  or  scarlet  and  gold  in  flowers 
or  leafage  when  brought  into  union  by  Nature  or 
by  the  hand  of  man  never  fail  to  please.  As  an 
example  of  Nature's  handiwork  in  this  direction, 
take  the  Chrysanthemum  called  Putney  George. — 
J.  LOWRIE. 

Costus  igneus. — This  was  very  noticeable 
among  the  plants  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  first  class 
certificate  was  certainly  worthily  bestowed  on  such 
a  beautiful  flowering  plant.  There  are  about  half 
a  dozen  species  of  Costus  in  cultivation,  but  this 
is  by  far  the  showiest  member  of  the  genus.  It  is 
a  fleshy  rooted  subject  that  pushes  up  stout,  erect 
stems  from  1  foot  to  a  yard  in  height.  Each  shoot 
is  terminated  by  a  flattened  cone-like  arrange- 
ment, from  which  the  flowers  are  produced  ;  some- 
times two  or  three  are  open  together,  and  as  each 
bloom  is  quite  1 1  inches  in  diameter,  they  make  a 


goodly  show.  Their  colour  is  a  deep  bright  orange. 
Given  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  general  run 
of  free-growing  stove  plants,  it  will  both  grow  and 
flower  well,  or  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  moist  soil  in 
a  warm  house  it  will  soon  form  a  good  mass  or 
clump  that  will  flower  for  months  together.  In 
this  way  it  used  to  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  Water  Lily  house  at  Pendell  Court  before  that 
interesting  collection  of  plants  was  disposed  of. 
Flowering  examples  mav  also  at  times  be  met  with 
in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew,  but,  despite  its  beauty 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  really  not  a  new  plant,  this 
Costus  is  seldom  seen.  It  was  introduced  by  M. 
Linden  from  Bahia  in  18S2— not  1«22,  as  stated  in 
The  Garden,  page  5tix.  Propagation  is  easily 
effected  either  by  division  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
weaker  shoots,  so  that  it  would  not  take  long  to 
work  up  a  stock,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  it  is  one 
of  those  subjects  for  which  nurserymen  would  find 
a  ready  sale. — H.  P. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  DECORATION. 

General. — Probably  more  flowers  and  plants  are 
required  for  decoration  at  this  season  of  the 
year  than  at  any  other.  F'or  a  fortnight  before 
and  as  long  after  Christmas,  there  is  a  constant 
round  of  festivities  of  one  sort  or  another.  What 
with  hunting  and  hunt  breakfasts,  shooting  the 
coverts  and  dinner  parties  at  night,  there  is  a 
great  call  upon  the  resources  of  the  garden.  In 
order  to  make  the  most  of  everything  some  little 
ingenuity  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  flowers, 
whilst  if  it  be  frosty  weather  additional  care  is 
needful  to  preserve  the  plants,  which  are  taken 
out  of  their  growing  quarters  from  coming  to  any 
harm.  At  such  times  it  is  an  all-important  matter 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  such  plants  as  need  not 
be  afterwards  kept  for  use  another  season.  These 
can  then  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  save 
only  sufficient  to  work  up  the  stock  another  year. 
As  much  as  possible  plants  of  comparatively  hardy 
constitution  should  enter  into  the  arrangements  so 
as  to  preserve  others  that  are  of  a  more  tender 
character  from  injury.  More  depends  upon  proper 
care  and  attention  in  the  preservation  of  decorative 
plants  than  is  at  times  credited  thereto,  whilst 
in  the  use  of  cut  flowers  some  considerable  amount 
of  forethought  is  necessary  both  in  the  selection 
and  the  disposition  of  the  material  at  command. 

Flowering  rLANis,  kc. — With  nothing  more 
than  the  average  convenience  of  a  well-ordered 
garden,  it  is  possible  to  have  Poinsettias  of  good 
quality,  the  old  variety  and  P.  plenissima  (the 
double  form)  being  the  best  late  kinds.  With  a 
reserve  for  next  year's  stock  it  will  not  matter  if  a 
few  of  these  do  come  ti  grief  ;  this  they  will  not 
do  very  quickly  provided  they  are  well-rooted 
plants  and  that  they  are  not  oyer-watered.  Pri- 
mulas, both  single  and  double,  are  invaluable,  but 
the  plants  should  not  be  in  large  pots,  those  4J 
inches  in  diameter  being  quite  large  enough.  The 
same  applies  to  Cyclamens,  except  in  the  case  of 
extra  good  plants,  which  may  be  use  1  when  in 
(i  inch  pots.  Erica  hyemalis  and  E.  gracilis 
autumnalis  will  be  just  in  their  full  beauty;  so 
also  will  the  earlier  of  the  Epacrises.  These  will  all 
last  well  if  looked  after  carefully.  Turning  to 
bulbs,  we  can  obtain  an  invaluable  supply  from 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  Due  van  Thol  Tulips 
(various  colours),  but  notably  the  scarlet  and  the 
yellow.  As  decorative  plants  these  should  be  kept 
as  dwarf  as  possible,  whilst  4|-inch  pots  will  be 
far  more  useful  than  larger  ones.  Turning  to 
berried  plants,  the  most  important  ,as  well  .as  the 
hardiest  yet  in  season  are  the  Solanums,  which  it 
well  established  will  stand  well.  Ancubas  when 
hastened  on  will  be  also  in  colour,  not  otherwise; 
these  are,  of  course,  the  hardier  of  the  two.  Both 
Rivina  humilis  and  Ardisia  crenulata  are  valuable 
as  a  change  in  the  form  of  berried  plants. 

FoliA(;e  plants. — To  use  quite  tender  plants 
is  a  mistake  when  it  can  be  avoided  ;  thus  Areca 
lutescens  is  sensitive  to  cold,  far  more  so  than 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  whilst  the  Kentias  are  almost 
as  hardy  as  any  Palms  grown.  Pandanus  Veitchi 
is  tender;  in  its  place  use  therefore  Anthericum 
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variegatum  or  Enlalia  japonica  variegata.  Of  the 
coloured  DracEenas,  D.  terminalis  is  still  the  most 
reliable  ;  whilst  of  the  green-leaved  sorts,  D  con- 
gesta  is  the  best,  save  as  specimens.  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus  and  A.  tenuissimus  are  both  of 
the  greatest  possible  service;  so  also  is  A.  deflexus, 
which  has  a  future  before  it  in  decorations  as  a 
basket  plant.  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus  is 
a  trifle  tender,  but  it  lights  up  so  well ;  hence,  it 
should  be  used.  Crotons  when  well  prepared  being 
thoroughly  vrell  rooted  and  each  kind  in  its  true 
character  as  regards  colour,  can  hardly  be  dispensed 
with.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  broad- 
leaved  kinds,  wilh  leaves  about  the  size  of  those  of 
Laurel,  are  the  hardiest  sorts.  The  variegated  form 
of  Ficus  elastica  also  tells  well,  so  does  the  varie- 
gated variety  of  Dracsena  australis.  Of  other 
Palms,  Phtenix  rupicola  deserves  mention,  so  does 
Euterpe  edulis  when  well  grown.  Aspidistra  varie- 
gata, of  course,  is  in  the  front  rank.  Of  Ferns, 
none  are  more  appropriate  or  suitable  at  this  season 
than  the  Gold  and  Silver  forms  of  the  Gymno- 
grammas,  Pteris  argyrea,  P.  Victorise  and  other 
kinds  of  light  growth.  Dense-growing  plants  with 
dark  green  foliage  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

Special  plants. — These  will  consist  of  Cal- 
antbe  Veitchi  and  some  few  Cypripediums;  chiefly, 
however,  forms  of  C.  insigne  and  C.  Spicerianum 
and  occasionally  an  Odontoglossum,  perhaps. 
From  the  stove  it  will  be  possible  to  use  Aphelan- 
dra  Roezliana,  a  beautiful  dwarf  plant  with  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  and  silvery  foliage,  and  out  of  the 
forcing  pit  will  come  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  of  which 
the  best  possible  use  should  be  made.  The  Ber- 
tolonias  are  beautiful  objects  at  any  time,  their 
colour.^  coming  out  well  under  artificial  light ;  to 
use  them  without  protection  would  be  unwise,  but 
if  covered  with  bell-glasses  no  harm  will  come  to 
them  ;  the  glasses  if  quite  clean  cannot  be  con- 
sidered unsightly.  Amasonia  punicea  is  not  sufB- 
ciently  known  as  a  winter  decorative  plant  from  the 
stove,  nor  is  Reinwardtia  tetragyna  grown  nearly 
enough ;  it  makes  a  beautiful  display  with  its 
Linum-like  yellow  flowers.  Plumbago  rosea  and 
P.  coccinea  are  both  more  satisfactory  when  used 
as  plants  instead  of  being  cut ;  so  also  is  Eu- 
phorbia jacquiniajflora. 

Cut  flowers. — These  are  largely  in  request,  and 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  When  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner 
or  supper  table  they  should  be  taken  off  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  a  cooler  place,  where  they 
can  be  re-assorted  and  put  into  more  water  ;  this 
will  greatly  freshen  them  ifor  use  again.  This 
using  of  flowers  over  and  over  again  is  not 
perhaps  always  agreeable  to  those  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  evening's 
festivities,  but  it  is  the  way  to  make  the  most  of 
them  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  none 
too  plentiful.  I  always  think  that  more  colour  in 
arrangements  at  this  season  is  excusable,  a  good 
display  being  the  object  aimed  at  when  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  garden  are  confined  to  a  limited  space. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  persistent  overcrowding 
or  the  raixtuie  of  too  many  colours  is  commend- 
able ;  far  from  it ;  the  work  can  be  done  without 
that  A  free  use  should  be  made  of  Poinsettia 
tops,  Eucharis  amazonica  in  the  spike,  not  so  much 
in  single  flowers.  Calanthe  Veitchi  in  the  spike 
makes  a  beautiful  display.  In  using  flowers  in 
this  way  it  is  all  the  easier  to  rearrange  them 
differently  for  another  night's  entertainment. 

Decoratoe. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— Another  very 
mild  week  for  the  time  of  year.  On  each  of  the 
three  days  ending  Saturday  the  temperature  in 
shade  rose  to  50",  while  on  Monday  night  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  never  fell  lower  than 
40°.  On  the  coldest  night,  however,  the  same  ther- 
mometer indicated  9°  of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  now  stands  at  42",  and 
at  the  depth  of  1  foot  at  41°.  The  only  wet  days 
of  the  week  were  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  On 
the  Ulter  day  for  a  few  minutes  at  1  25  p.m.  there 
coiurred  a  very  heavy  shower  of  hail.     The  winds 


mostly  came  from  some  southerly  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  were  at  times  very  high. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsled. 

Carnation  disease. — I  have  just  received 
some  Carnations  from  a  trade  grower,  and  several 
of  them  are  badly  infested  with  the  fungus  that  in 
many  localities  renders  the  open-air  culture  of  this 
otherwise  hardy  flower  impracticable.  Distribut- 
ing diseased  plants  shows  either  great  carelessness 
or  a  want  of  moral  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  an  ama- 
teur with  a  quite  clean  lot  of  plants,  and  who  may 
never  have  seen  a  diseased  one.  Receiving  an  in- 
fested plant  and  not  recognising  the  danger  will 
probably  taint  the  whole  of  what  might  other- 
wise have  remained  a  perfectly  healthy  stock.  An 
experienced  Carnation  grower  would  at  once  burn 
or  return  to  the  vendor  plants  thus  infested,  and  I 
strongly  counsel  those  who  may  not  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  disease  to  carefully  examine 
any  plants  they  may  purchase  or  obtain  in  any 
way,  ;. ud  if  the  foliage  is  marked  with  dark 
blotches  to  destroy  them  at  once.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  a  fine  collection  of  Carnations  has  been  per- 
manently injured  by  the  introduction  of  one  or 
two  diseased  plants.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  once 
the  disease  declares  itself  in  a  garden  it  never 
seems  to  completely  disappear.  In  a  very  favour- 
able year  it  may  not  appear,  and  may  even  remain 
dormant  for  two  or  three  seasons,  but  with  the 
advent  of  a  very  wet  summer  or  unusually  damp 
winter  it  will  reappear  and  be  as  destructive  as 
ever.  Some  localities  are,  by  reason  of  their  ele- 
vated position  or  low  average  winter  rainfall,  so 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  Carnations,  that  the 
disease  never  is  able  to  get  hold  of  them.  In 
many  places  where  fogs  prevail  in  December  and 
January  the  Carnation  can  hardly  be  termed  an 
open-air  flower.  The  saturated  atmosphere  is  cer- 
tain sooner  or  later  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  the 
fungus.  I  have  quite  given  up  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing Carnations  all  the  year  round  in  the  open 
ground.  For  a  year  or  two  they  may  do  very  well, 
and  then  comes  a  damp  winter  and  most  of  the 
plants  get  so  crippled  as  to  be  of  little  value 
This  has  happened  to  me  several  times,  so  that  I 
am,  though  much  against  my  will,  obliged  to 
shelter  my  Carnations  in  frames,  just  keeping  off 
heavy  rains,  snow,  and  fog  from  the  middle  of 
November  till  March.  I  do  not  pot  the  plants,  but 
lay  them  in  in  light  soil,  and  they  come  out  in 
spring  with  fairly  good  balls  of  earth  to  them.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  I  can  rely  on  bringing  Carna- 
tions through  the  winter. — J.  C.  B. 

Destroying  tree'stumps.— I  wonder  the  ex- 
plosive Roburite  is  not  more  often  used  for  this 
purpose  where  there  are  many  roots  to  be  blown 
up.  The  larger  and  sounder  the  roots  are  the 
more  effectively  Roburite  does  its  work.  In  care- 
ful hands,  blowing  up  roots  by  this  means  appears 
both  simple  and  safe.  The  present  price  of 
Roburite  is  Is.  a  pound,  and  it  is  exploded  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  fuse  and  detonator. — 
A.  L.  Y.  MoRLEY,  Great  Brini/ton,  NorlUampton. 


Public  Gardens. 


Gift  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Buxton.— The  Parks  Com- 
mittee reported  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  offered  to  the 
Council  two  bronze  statues  to  be  placed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  placed  to  face  each 
other  across  the  gate  at  the  south-cast  corner  of 
the  garden  in  front  of  the  School  Board  offices. 
The  statues  had  already  been  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  gardens.  They  recommended 
that  the  Council  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Buxton, 
and  that  authority  be  given  to  arrarge  for  the 
erection  of  the  statues  in  a  suitable  position.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

Improving  "Waterlow  Park.— The  Parks 
Committee  reported  that,  during  the  process  of 
cleaning  out  the  lake  in  Waterlow  Park,  a  large 
quantity  of  mud  had  been  deposited  in  a  low-lying 
part  of  the  park.     The  mud  was  being  gradually 


dispersed  over  the  various  parts  of  the  park,  and 
the  result  was  to  leave  the  place  where  it  was 
stored  in  a  most  unsightly  and  unsatisfactory  state. 
They  had  considered  how  this  part  of  the  park 
could  be  made  more  attractive,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  form  a  second  lake. 
The  ground  was  the  lowest  in  the  park,  and  was 
at  times  unfit  for  public  use  by  reason  of  its 
swampy  nature.  The  overflow  water  from  the 
existing  lake  would  be  received  into  the  one  which 
they  now  suggested  instead  of  being  carried  away 
by  drains.  A  sum  of  £1000  was  provided  in  the 
estimates  for  the  work,  but  they  proposed  at 
present  only  to  form  the  lake  and  leave  the  work 
of  embellishment  to  be  carried  out  hereafter. 
The  proposal  of  the  committee  was  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  for  the  park  had  cost  the 
Council  very  little.     The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Another  open  space  for  St.  Luke's. — It  ia 

probable  that  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  months 
St.  Bartholomew's  Square,  St.  Luke's,  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a  recreation  ground. 
The  governors  of  the  hospital,  who  are  the  free- 
holders, have  indeed  agreed  to  let  the  ground 
to  the  local  vestry  at  the  nominal  rental  of  Is. 
per  annum,  provided  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association  lay  it  out  as  a  pleasure 
ground  for  the  people,  and  the  vestry  maintains 
it  hereafter.  The  association,  ever  ready  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  open  spaces,  has  cordially 
accepted  its  part  of  the  contract.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  vestry  to  agree  to  the  terms 
offered  to  them. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  the  Earl  of  Meath  presiding,  progress 
was  reported  in  the  laying-out  of  Victoria  Park 
Cemetery,  St.  Mary's  Churchyard.  Woolwich,  a 
triangle  in  Penn  Road,  Islington,  and  theBattersea 
riverside  space,  and  it  was  agreed  to  grant  seats 
for  the  embankment  at  Wandsworth  and  for  the 
Bishop's  Mead,  Fulham,  and  to  offer  them  for 
Deptford  Green,  to  enter  into  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  laying-out  of  the  charchyards  of  All  Hal- 
lows, London  Wall,  St.  Mary's,  Bow,  and  St. 
James's,  Pentonville,  Albion  Square,  E ,  Trinity 
Square,  E.,  Bartholomew  Square,  E.C.,  and  other 
spaces. 

Death  of  A.  K.  Angus. —  We  regret  to 
announce  the  death,  from  rheumatic  fever,  of  Mr. 
A.  K.  Angus,  which  occurred  last  week  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel,  Leicester.  Prior  to  becoming  the 
landlord  of  this  house  Mr.  Angus  was  a  gardener. 
He  was  born  at  Ellon,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1853, 
and  started  his  gardening  career  at  Ellon  Castle, 
afterwards  going  to  Keith  Hall,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Kintore,  near  Inverurie.  He  after- 
wards came  to  London  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  fruit  department.  He  left  this  situa- 
tion, and  was  for  some  time  at  Gunnersbuiy  Paik 
under  the  late  Mr.  Richards.  He  returned  to  Chis- 
wick, and  on  leaving  went  to  take  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Warter  Priory,  the  seat  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wilson,  M.P.,  which  he  managed  successfully  for 
several  years.  In  Leicester,  where  he  had  resided 
for  nine  years,  he  was  highly  respected,  and  much 
sympathy  is  felt  with  his  widow  in  her  bereave- 
ment.   

Plantains  on  lawns.— The  best  and  oimplett 
remedy  is  plain  salt.  A  pinch  put  on  the  centre,  not 
pricked  in,  iu  dry  weather  will  in  a  few  days  eat  into 
the  plant  and  entirely  destroy  it,  and  do  no  harm  to 
the  surrounding  Grass.— Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe. 

Creosote  for  stages.— Will  any  reader  say  if 
creosote  is  injurious  to  plants  ?  I  have  two  early 
vineries  in  which  I  intend  to  put  up  a  stage  for  a 
month  or  two  on  which  to  stand  Cinerarias,  Ac,  till 
they  come  into  flower.  I  would  Uke  to  paint  the  boards 
witli  creosote. — A.  G. 

Names    of    plants.— E.    X    Daiifs.— Begonia 

„;y,]a. .7.  if.— Libocedrus  decurrens. Hamilton 

lei,/},. — Hsemanthus    natalensis. James  McNab. — 

Odontoglossum  gloriosum. J.  R. — Probably  Ca- 
lanthe Veitchi  alba  ;  please  s?nd  another  specimen. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  nsti.K  is  Natukc."— 5Aaj[Yjipea7-c. 


Flower   Garden. 


HYBRID  CAMPANULAS. 

Eki-ki;kimi  to  ye.ge  5(15,  I  think   Mr.  Stansfiold 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Campanula  with 
cernuous  dark  purple  flowers  and  sickly  yellow 
leaves  is  not  the  true  G.  F.  WilsoQ  raised  and 
distributed  by  the  late  ^Ir.  Anderson-Henry.    I 
had  it  either  from   Mr.   A.    Henry  himself  or 
from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  soon  after  it  was  raised, 
and   have   always   known   it   by  INIr.   Wilson's 
name.     Two  or  three  years  ago  I  saw  another 
hybrid  Campanula  at  Millmead  Nursery,  Guild- 
ford, bearing  the  same  name.     It  is  of  stronger 
growth  and  has  healthy  green  leaves,  but  seems 
to  be  the  same  hybrid  as  the  other,  viz.,  C.  car 
patica  X  C.  pulla.     I  thought  at  first  the  chalk 
soil  c  f  Guildford  might  be  the  cauee  of  the  dif- 
ference, but  I  have  grown  them  together  with- 
out their  assimilating.     I  could  not  learn  the 
history   of    the   greeu- leaved  variety  ;    it   may 
have  come  in  some  garden  accidentally.     As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  an  excellent 
and  old  hybrid  Camiianula  twenty  years    ago 
known  as  C.  Heuderscni.     I  should  guess  it  to 
be  a  cross  between  C.  pyramidalis  and  C.  car- 
patica.   It  is  so  floriferous,  that  if  not  frequently 
propagated  it  dies  out,  so  it  is  easily  lost  ;  but 
it  is  preserved  in  one  or  two  nurseries.     A  few 
years  before  the  df  ath  of  the  late  Mr.  Tymons, 
who  lived  near  Dublin,  that  gentleman  sent  me 
a  Campanula  which   he  found  in   his   garden, 
growing,  he  said,  as   a   spontaneous   seedling. 
This  was  in  every  respect  identical  with  what  I 
had   always   known   as  C.   Hendersoni,  but  as 
Mr.  Tymons  had  never  grown  that  hybrid,  its 
reproduction    was    an    accidental   coincidence. 
Mr.  Tymons'  hybrid  found  its  way  to  nurseries, 
from  which  it  is  still  sold  as  C.  Tymonsi,  and  is 
another   instance   of    the   hopeless  muddle   to 
which  nurserymen  reduce  nomenclature.   While 
on  the   subject  of  hybrid  Campanulas,  I  may 
mention  two  or  three   others  which  I  have  long 
known,   two  with  long   pendulous   flowers — C. 
van  Houttei  and  C.  Burghalti — am  not  sure  how 
the  latter  is  spelt.   The  former  has  flowers  of  pale 
satiny  blue,  the   other   purplish   white.     Both 
are   veiy  robust  and  enduring,  but,   like  most 
hybrid  Canipanuks,  absolutely  barren  of  seed. 
There  is  another  hybrid  raised  and  distributed 
by  Mr.  Anderson-Heniy  called  C.  haylodgensis. 
This,  too,  has  unhealthy-looking  yellow  leaves 
like  Campanula   G.    F.    Wilson.     The    flowers 
seem  as  if  they  might  be  intermediate  between 
those  of   C.  pumila   and   C.  carpatica,  and   the 
habit  is  dwarf  and  not  robust.     These  are  all 
the  hybrid  Campanulas  I  know  except  those  cf 
the  so-called  species  of  the  C.  rotundifolia  type, 
which,  including  V.  ihomboidalis,  intermix  freely 
and  their  crosses  are  fertile.     The  other  Cam- 
panulas seem  to  produce  hybrids  sparingly,  and 
I  have  never  known  a  spontaneous  hybrid  of 
them  except  of  the  class  mentioned  produced  iu 
my  garden. 

Mr.  Stansfield  as-ks  about  C.  Raineri,  for 
which  he  .^ays  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  made  to  do 
duty.  The  true  C.  Raineri  will  always  be  scarce 
in  nurseries,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep.  I 
have  had  it  two  or  three  times,  but  none  of  the 
Italian  Campanulas,  except  C.  garganica,  thrive 
on  this  cold  damp  soil.     The  best   piece  of  C. 


Baineri  I  ever  saw  in  a  garden  was  at  Mun- 
stead,  where  it  used  to  seem  quite  happy.  It 
is  a  plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  not  more  than  ;i 
inches  or  4  inches  high,  with  Email  downy  leaves 
like  those  of  the  rough  variety  of  C.  garganica. 
The  flower  is  erect,  widely  expanded,  and  as 
large  as  that  of  C.  carjiatica.  The  characters 
are  well  described  in  Koch's  "German  and 
Swiss  Flora,"  except  that  he  says  the  flowers  are 
cernuous,  which  is  a  mistake.  The  plant  is  veiy 
sparingly  distributed  in  the  Alps  of  Northern 
Italy  and  the  Southern  Tyrol. 

A\l;/e  IhiU,  MiillHis.  C.  WOI.LEV-Dol). 

P.S.— In  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Cain- 
jianula  by  De  Caiidolle,  jiublished  at  P.-iris  in 
ISliO  (kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Stansfield),  I  find  a 
very  good  "description  of  C.  Raineri.  The 
flowers  are  there  describe<l  as  nearly  sessile  and 
erect.  The  mountains  round  Luke  Como  are 
MientioneJ  as  its  chief  home. 


established  they  want  no  food  in  the  may  of  ma- 

nnre,  and  there  can  only  be  the  risk  that  such 
masses  of  roots  as  the  Globe  Flowers  carry  may  be 
contaminated  by  the  decayirg  matter.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason  that  young  plants  become  esta- 
blished more  quickly  and  otherwise  are  more  satis- 
factory than  very  big  roots.  If  large  clumps  are 
being  transplanted,  the  soil  should  not  be  shaken- 
out  of  them;  if  by  any  chance  it  is,  the  roots 
should  be  dipped  in  water  and  immediately  dressed 
with  soil  or  sand.  This  in  a  way  divides  all  the 
fibrous  roots  from  one  another.  Should  this  strike 
you  as  being  too  much  trouble  or  scarcely  neces- 
sary, try  it  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  trouble  or 
care  that  will  pay.  Set  plants  so  treated  with 
others  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  with  the  root 
strings  all  promiscuously  jammed  together,  acd 
watch  the  results.  Itarely  have  I  found  the  pre- 
pared roots  to  go  the  wrcrg  way,  but  invariably  I 
used  to  find  the  big  wig  of  roots  a  mass  of  black 
decayed  matter  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so,  when  I 
dug  them  up  to  see  why  they  had  dwindled  almost 
to  nothirg.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  strong 
roots  of  Globe  Flowers  dwindle  very  much  after 
the  first  season  and  often  die.  I  believe  that  the 
true  cause  of  this  is  implied  in  the  above  remarks. 

Hepaticas.— These  constitute  a  group  of  flowers 
of  the  first  importance  for  winter  flowering  in  the 
Of  en  ground  as  distinct  from  hardy  bulbous  flowers, 
and  as  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  timeliness 
of  their  being  planted,  1  may  also  as  a  sort  of 
sequence  place  the  note  after  that  on  Globe  Flowers 
as  their  faulty  planting  is  very  liable  to,  and  often 
does,  cause  similarly  bad  results.  You  may  not 
much  loFger  put  off  the  planting  of  these  early 
flowers.  Not  only  may  the  ground  at  any  time 
'occome  frost-bound,  but  it  would  be  unreascnab'e 
to  expect  good  results  in  February  end  March  it  you 
have  not  completed  the  planting  by  mid-December. 
As  to  the  mode  of  planting,  if  you  can  have  the 
roots  in  clumps  with  soil  adhering,  so  that  the 
root-strings  cannot  come  together  in  masses  and 
cause  each  other  to  decay,  so  much  the  better.  As 
already  hinted,  this  Kanunculad  is  susceptible  to 
injury  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Trollius, 
and  unless  yon  deal  very  carefully  with  large  roots 
it  would  perhaps  be  better  in  the  end  to  plant 
small  ones;  but  there  is  no  other  reason  why  you 
should  not  begin  with  large  specimens  that  would 
be  showy  the  first  season  and  ccntinue  to  flourish 
afterwards. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  nanus  is,  I  believe,  the 
authorised  name  for  the  pretty  dwarf  variety  which 
before  went  under  the  tame  of  hybridus  nanus. 
It  is  but  1  foot  high  at  the  most,  and  its  very  bright 
rosy  purple  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion.  It 
is  an  exquisitelv  beautiful  reck  plant  for  the  late 
season  jnst  when  rockeries  most  want  a  bit  of  fresh 
colour.  There  is  also  another  very  dwarf  Aster 
that  has  borne  the  varietal  came  of  nanus,  from 
I)  inches  to  18  inches  high,  and  it  has  often  been 
confounded  with  N.-B.  nanus,  but  if  studied  in  a 
growing  stale  it  is  self-evident  that  it  belongs,  as 
the  Aster  committee  have  placed  it,  to  ver.-icolor 
Like  the  other  varieties  of  the  species,  its  flowers 
open  white,  ar:d  ihen  change  to  two  other  distinct 
shades  of  red  and  blue-purple.  This  too  is  a 
beautiful  plant  for  the  rockery,  and  its  panicles  of 
blotm  are  of  the  showiest  character  imagmable. 
I  wish  somebony  could  tell  ine  where  I  could 
procure  Aster  diplostephioides,  which  I  fear  I  have 
lost. 

Campanula  mtiralis  (Bavarian  variety).— 
No  doubt  this  specific  name,  like  many  others 
lielonging  to  this  genus,  can  be  shown  to  be  super- 
seded, and  the  term  '  Bavarian  variety, "  which  I 
took  the  precaution  to  place  in  pareLthesis,  was 
only  employed  because  I  knew  of  no  other  name 
(neither  is  any  yet  shown  that  I  am  aware  of)  for  a 
variety  better  than  its  type— be  tlat  murnlis  or 
Portenscbkgiana.  Whether  it  is  a  ralural  or  culti- 
vated variety  1  know  not,  and  cannot  therefore  say 
whether  the  gergiapbical  name  has  reference  to 
babilat  or  cultivator.     It  is  not,  however,  a  plant 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Polygala  Chamsebuxus  purpurea.  —  There 
is  not  one,  but  many  \arieties,  I  beUeve,  with 
flowers  more  or  less  purple,  that  is,  with  that  part 
of  the  flower  which  breaks  away  in  colour  from  the 
typical  yellow.  I  have  seen  flowers  of  a  pucy- 
purple,  of  a  bright  rose-purple,  and  some  almost 
crimson,  as  well  as  intermediate  shades,  and  I 
have  also  proved  that  some  of  these  varieties 
have  their  colour  qualities  fi.xed,  appearing  with 
young  stock  grown  under  varying  conditions;  but 
I  could  readily  believe  that  the  paler  purples  might 
be  affected  more  or  less  by  cultivation,  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  soil,  degree  of  moisture,  or 
even  exposure. 

Crocosmia  r.  Tritonia — I  am  much  obliged 
to  "  W.  W."  for  the  reference  he  gives  on  this  sub- 
ject. Of  course,  we  all  want  to  be  right,  and  I  for 
one  am  willing  to  do  even  a  little  groping  in  order 

to  attain  that  end,  for.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  little  difficulty  as  to  what  the  hybrids 
may  most  lean  to — Tritonia  or  Crocosmia.  I  am 
afraid  some  authorities  and  raisers  of  the  hybrids 

have  not  always  been  clear  on  the  botanical  dis- 
tinctions— after  all  very,  very  narrow  ones,  and  my 

remarks,  if   re-examined,  will  be  found  to  be  of 

the  more  practical  character.     I  saw  the  difliculty 

when   I   penned   my  note,  but  as  my  object  was 

more  to  speak  of  the  usefulness  of  the  flowers  and 

their  culture,  I    made  my  remarks  referable  to 

Montbretia  a    sort  of    compromise,   because   the 

class   of   flowers    under  notice    would   be    better 

understood  from  the  past  usage  of  that  name  for 

many  allied  hybrids.  Of  course,  the  changes  re- 
cently made  in  regard  to  these  genera  will  be  right 

beyond  doubt,  but  some  of  us  sometimes  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  fail  to  follow  the  leaders 

for  the  sake  of   convenience  or  purely  practical 

purposes,  or  both.  This,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  seem 

sound  reasoring  to  botanists  or  desk  gardeners, 

but  those  who  have  a  deal  of  gardening  to  do,  the 

handling  of  many  hundreds  of  species  and  varie- 
ties, together  with  a   deal  of  correspondence  and 

therein  have  to  respect  the  nomenclature  of  others, 

find  the  numerous  changes  of  names  often  labori- 
ous, sometimes  impossible  and  always  inconvenient 

in  garden  work. 

Primula  Forbesi. — As  a  preenhonse  plant  this 

is  very  pretty,  but  as  a  perennial  or  hardy  plant  of 

no  value. 

TrolliuseB.— It  will  never  do  to   plant   these 

roots  at  the  present  season  in  soil  heavily  dressed 

with  partially  decomposed   manure.     I   know  no 

hardy  plants  whose  roots  are  more   susceptible  to 

decay   when    they    have    been    newly    moved    or 

divided  and  come  in   contact  with   manure  than 

some  of   the  Ranuncidads,   notably  the  tuberous 

and  fibrous-iooted  Anemones,  Hellebores  and  Trol- 

linses.     The  place  for  the  manure  is  on  the  surface  ,  u.— ,  , 

after  planting,  but  for  my  own   part   I  would  not |  of   yesterday,  and  ^^J_}''!:^^^°\^Z'lJ-lV^T. 


mploVu  there  even  until  the  plknts  had  made  a  Uiuestioned  before,  I  ,;'°»"=^ '"'"'P'^^y '^/7,;>^ 
year's  growth.     As  a  nrat'er  cf  fact,  rntil  they  are  I  practical  purpose  of,  in  the  »hpitca  «ay,  directing 
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notice  to  a  good  flower  by  the  name  by  which  it 
could  be  recognised,  and  by  the  only  one  by  which 
as  yet  we  can  know  the  variety  intended. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets.—  In  planting  these  so 
late  as  the  present  month  you  will  encounter  two 
risks  compared  with  earlier  planting.  First,  the 
tubers  are  apt  to  deteriorate  seriously  when  kept 
out  of  the  ground  so  long,  and  those  which  have 
received  a  spot  of  decay,  however  small,  might  be 
just  as  well  thrown  away  as  planted.  Those  that 
have  remained  sound  will  be  found  to  have  become 
shrunken.  In  planting  these,  they  should  be 
surrounded  with  comparatively  dry  soil  or  sand, 
and  then  kept  sheltered  from  rain  for  a  few  weeks. 
This,  when  properly  managed,  prevents  the  over- 
dried  tubers  from  swelling  too  rapidly  and  rupturing 
themselves,  after  which  they  rot.  There  can  be 
little  wonder  that  these  planted  unreasonably  late, 
compared  with  the  early  season  at  which  they 
should  flower,  so  often  fail.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  plant  early,  say  in  August,  you  can  hardly 
go  wrong.  J.  Wood. 

Wcodi-ille,  KirJistall. 


PLANTING  LILIES. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  advantages  of  planting 
or  potting  Lilies  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible 
have  been  many  times  pointed  out  in  The  Gar- 
den, it  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  recog- 
nised, for  many  people  if  about  to  purchase  Lily 
bulbs  do  not  do  so  till  quite  a  month  of  the  new 
year  and  often  more  has  passed  away  ;  whereas  if 
these  self-same  bulbs  had  been  planted  two  months 
earlier  (which  could  have  been  done  in  the  case  of 
most  of  them),  they  would  be  well  rooted  by  the 
end  of  January.  If  about  to  transplant  Lilies  in 
one's  garden,  this  can  be  carried  out  whenever 
they  are  fit,  but  in  the  case  of  imported  bulbs  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  wait  till  good  well-ripened 
examples  reach  this  country.  Simple  transplant- 
ing is  best  carried  out  whenever  the  flower-stems 
decay,  and  on  this  point  I  feel  sure  that  many  of 
the  failures  with  Lilium  candidum  are  owing  to 
the  operation  being  delayed  too  late  in  the  season. 
Where  this  Lily  succeeds  the  best  advice  is  to 
leave  it  alone,  but  if  transplanting  is  absolutely 
necessary,  let  it  be  done  early  in  August,  or  at  the 
latest  before  the  month  is  out,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  chronicle  so 
many  failures  as  one  hears  of  at  the  present  time 
This  Lily  is  often  very  hardly  treated  by  dealers  in 
bulbs,  for  the  bulbs  are  often  seen  exposed  for 
sale  on  dry  shelves  at  a  time  when  those  in  the 
opea  ground  will  have  pushed  up  their  tuft  of 
radical  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower- 
spiie  will  in  due  course  make  its  appearance. 
From  bulbs  in  such  a  shrivelled  state  it  is,  of 
CO  irse,  useless  to  expect  a  good  return  in  the 
sh  ipe  of  flowers,  and  an  equally  barbarous  method 
frequently  seen  is  that  of  lifting  the  bulbs  after 
th;ir  radical  leaves  are  developed,  as,  of  course, 
thj  roots  are  then  very  active  and  suffer  accord- 
ingly, not  only  in  being  bruised  and  broken  when 
lifted,  but  also  from  exposure  afterwards.  In  the 
case  of  most  Lilies  a  good  time  to  transplant  them 
is  towards  the  end  of  September  and  in  October, 
but  in  purchasing  bulbs  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  kinds  chiefly  come  from  Holland,  and 
they  do  not  ripen  off  quite  so  soon  as  they  do  with 
us,  so  that  it  is  usually  about  tha  end  of  October 
before  we  get  the  best  bulbs  from  there.  Those 
from  Japan  are  later  still,  for  whereas  the  first 
consignments  were  disposed  of  on  October  11),  they 
were  not  so  well  ripened  as  those  that  have  been 
imported  since.  In  the  case  of  Lily  bulbs  that  are 
taken  up  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripened,  and 
packed  as  those  from  Japan  are,  they  generally 
look  well  enough  when  first  opened,  but  small 
spots  of  decay,  probably  where  they  have  been 
slightly  bruised,  soon  appear  on  some  of  them,  and 
often  the  entire  bulb  becomes  affected.  Those 
that  reach  here  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
Christmas  are  usually  the  best.  The  large  dealers 
in  bulbs  who  receive  great  quantities  of  Lilies 
both  from  Holland  and  Japan  with  a  very  limited 
amount  grown  in  this  country  do  not  appear  to  be 


all  of  one  accord  as  to  the  most  suitable  way  to 
keep  them  in  a  condition  for  sale,  for  by  many 
they  are  kept  quite  dry,  as  in  the  case  of  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips,  and  by  others  laid  in  soil, 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  or  something  else  in  the  same 
way.  Both  of  these  methods  have  their  objec- 
tions, for,  in  the  first  place,  the  bulbs  soon  become 
shrivelled  and  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  vitality, 
and  in  the  ne.xt  case,  that  is  those  placed  under 
conditions  favourable  to  growth,  the  roots  at  the 
base  soon  become  active  and  are  injured  by  re- 
moval. 

The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  purchase  all  Lily 
bulbs  within  a  reasonable  time,  that  is  before 
Christmas  at  the  very  latest,  and  place  them  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  either  potted  or  planted 
out.  Instead  of  this  practice  being  generally  fol- 
lowed, I  know  from  my  own  experience,  and  on 
the  authority  of  some  of  our  large  Lily  dealers, 
that  there  is  a  grtat  demand  for  these  bulbs  when 
the  return  of  spring  revives  additional  interest  in 
the  garden.  Of  course  at  that  late  period  it  If  jnly 
those  that  have  been  laid  in  beds  in  the  open 
ground  and  lightly  covered  that  are  in  a  condition 
to  yield  even  passable  results,  and  in  the  ;ase  of 
the  Lilies  so  treated  there  is  avery  great  d;fference 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  various  speci-es.  Thus 
most  of  the  Martagon  forms  will  refuse  to  flower 
in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  upright  cup  flowered  forms  do 
not  suffer  from  the  removal  nearly  as  much.  Of 
this  section  L.  umbellatum  or  davuricum  in  its 
dilTerent  forms  is  sent  htre  every  year  in  large 
quantities  from  Holland,  and  being  cheap  and  a 
tru.stworthy  flowerer  it  finds  a  ready  sale.  I  have 
seen  this  bloom  well  when  the  stems  were  grown 
'A  inches  or  4  inches  before  the  bulbs  were  lifted. 
L.  auratum  and  speciosum  in  their  various  forms 
will  also  flower  fairly  well  if  lifted  after  the  flower- 
stem  has  begun  to  push  up,  but  the  bulb  is 
weakened  very  much  more  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment than  if  planted  or  potted  at  the  proper  sea- 
son. In  recommending  the  purchasing  of  all  im- 
ported Lilies  before  Christmas,  one  notable  ex- 
ception suggests  itself,  and  that  is  the  Neilgherry 
Lily  (Lilium  neilgherrense),  which  sometimes  in 
this  coantry'does  not  flower  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  stock  of  this  is  principally  kept  up  by  bulbs 
collected  in  their  Indian  home,  which,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  reach  here  till  January  or  February.  These 
imported  bulbs,  if  in  good  condition,  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  flower  well  the  first  season, 
but  in  the  second  'year  the  display  of  bloom  will 
be  much  less.  From  its  late  season  of  blooming 
this  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  Lily.  H.  P. 


OLD  BKEEDER  TULIPS. 

Havino  been  fond  of  these  old-fashioned  late- 
flowering  or  cottage  garden  Tulips  for  many  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  grown  them  in  large 
quantities  and  from  many  sources,  I  should  like 
to  say  how  much  1  admired  the  beautiful  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden  of  Dec.  '.i.  I  think  Mynheer 
Krelage  is  a  little  hard  to  please  in  insisting  that 
your  artist  should  have  drawn  the  Tulips  ii  la  X&n 
Eiden  instead  of  d  la  Van  Huysum.  I  know  a 
little  of  flower  painting  and  think  Mr.  C.  Jones' 
drawing  and  colour  most  delightful,  because  so 
faithful  in  every  way.  No  doubt  any  artist  would 
prefer  to  draw  flowers  as  they  grow  rather  than 
after  they  had  been  cut  and  tossed  about  in  a  box 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  all  that  the  best  of  painters 
can  do  is  to  paint  faithfully  the  thing  before  their 
eyes  as  it  really  is,  and  not— as  they  are  often  told 
—it  ought  to  be.  The  older  method  of  drawing 
florists'  flowers  was  to  make  a  stiff  and  formal  sort 
of  a  diagram,  and  then  to  colour  it  in  a  hard, 
mechanical  way.  One  way  of  seeing  how  inartistic, 
because  untrue,  such  drawings  can  be  would  be  to 
place  the  plate  of  which  M.  Krelage  complains 
beside  a  Tulip  plate  in  any  published  work  illus- 
trating these  flowers.  It  is  hard  to  do  one's  best, 
as  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Jones  really  did,  and  then  receive 
blame  because  he  did  not  draw  the  flowers 
"  another  way,"  as  the  cookery  books  have  it. 
The    exquisite    colouring  and   subtle  perspective 


shown  in  the  Tulip  plate  alluded  to  are  really  art- 
work of  a  kind  but  too  rarely  seen. 

As  to  the  name  "  Darwin  Tulips,"  I  object  to  it 
entirely,  seeing  that  these  old  breeders  were  grown 
in  both  Holland  and  England  long  before  the  Dar- 
wins  were  heard  of  or  known  ;  hence,  we  are  led 
to  surmise  that  the  name  Darwin  "  was  merely 
selected  for  trade  purposes."  They  exist  all  over 
the  country  in  old  cottage  and  country  house 
gardens,  where  they  are  prized  for  their  grace  of 
form  and  richness  of  colouring,  good  qualities 
which  are  admirably  shown  in  the  plate. — F.  W.  B. 

I  notice  M.  Krelage's  remarks  on  my  draw- 
ing of  I'nlips  in  The  Garden  of  Dec.  '.i  also  your 
note  attached.  M.  Krelage  says  ;  "  The  florist's  and 
the  painter's  opirion  of  beauty  will  scarcely  ever 
be  the  same."  Well,  for  art's  sake,  perhaps  it  is 
better  that  this  difference  should  continue.  The 
geometrical  flower  forms  the  florists  would  have  us 
draw  are  only  fit  for  catalogues.  "  The  artist  likes 
fantastic  colouring,"  says  M.  Krelage.  Some  may, 
but  the  true  artist  certainly  not ;  he  paints  colour 
as  near  as  he  can  to  Nature  as  he  sees  it.  M. 
Krelage  complains  that  the  flowers  that  I  painted 
look  you  straight  in  the  face,  which  they  do  only 
when  the  wind  blows  them  over.  Please  imagine 
that  the  wind  has  been  kind  enough  in  this 
instacce  to  do  so  to  exhibit  to  us  the  pretty  blue 
base  of  the  flowers.— Champion  Jones. 


NARCISSUS  TAZETTA  MICRANTHU3. 

Mr,  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  of  Heatherbark,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  flowering 
scape  of  a  white-flowered  Narcissus  that  most 
nearly  approaches  the  above  small-flowered  pure 
white  form  of  N.  Tazetta  as  figured  long  ago 
by  Jordan  and  Fourreau,  a  single  flower  of  which  I 
reproduced  in  my  "The  Narcissus,"  plate  xxxi., 
fig.  8.  The  plant  is  very  much  like  a  diminutive 
form  of  N.  papyraceus,  or  the  "  Paper  white " 
variety  as  sold  for  early  blooming.  Now  the  small 
variety  named  X,  Tazetta  micranthus  by  Jordan 
and  Fourreau  is  said  to  be  wild  near  Toulon  ; 
whereas  Mr.  Wilson's  bulbs  were  collected  by  bis 
son,  Mr.  Scott  B.  Wilson,  in  the  Canary  Islands  ; 
so  that  one's  first  inference  would  be  that  the 
plant  represented  Herbert's  N.  (Hermione)  canari- 
ensis  ;  but  on  comparing  the  fresh  specimen  sent 
with  Herbert's  original  drawing,  or  with  the  actual 
specimen  at  Kew,  or  with  my  own  figure  on  t.  48 
of  "  The  Narcissus,"  a  considerable  difference  is  at 
once  observable,  the  scape  being  much  stouter  and 
the  flowers  at  least  twice  or  thrice  the  size.  Still, 
Herbert  s  Hermione  canariensis  was  a  species 
founded  apparently  on  a  solitary  specimen  illus- 
trated at  p.  109  of  his  book  of  drawings  and  MS., 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  original  dried  specimen,  which  is  of 
extreme  tenuity,  being  preserved  at  Kew,  as  I 
have  before  stated.  Now  comes  the  question 
whether  N.  Tazetta  micranthus  may  not  be  also 
found  to  extend  to  the  Canary  Islands,  or  whether 
Herbert's  .slender  \.  canariensis  may  not  be  a  far 
more  variable  plant  than  even  he,  a  cultivator, 
could  have  supposed.  If  the  specimen  is  a 
typical  one,  then  certainly  Mr.  Scott  B.  Wilson's 
plant  is  very  different,  and  seems  to  prove  that 
N.  micranthus  grows  in  the  Canary  Isles,  and 
may  there  when  not  in  flower  be  mistaken  for 
N.  canariensis  proper.  Herbert  in  his  "  Amarylli- 
dacete  '  illustrates  another  small  white-flowered 
Narcissus,  viz  ,  N.  dubius  (pi.  43,  figs.  (J,  7  and  8), 
which  he  decided  is  the  same  as  the  N.  pumilus  of 
Redouti5's  "  Liliacees,"  and  he  further  says  that 
N.  dubius  must  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  N. 
papyraceus,  and  that  Redoute's  N.  (Queltia)  pu- 
milus must  be  "expunged  as  a  nonentity."  In 
recent  years,  however,  Mr.  P.  Barr  and  others 
have  obtained  or  collected  bulbs  of  N.  dubius 
from  the  vicinity  of  Nimes  that  look  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  forms  of  N.  Tazetta,  having  narrow 
semi-Rush-Iike  foliage  more  resembling  that  of  N. 
juncifolius.  Then  Mr.  Moggridge  in  his  '-Contri- 
butions to  the  Flora  of  Mentone,"  t.  Ixxi.,  b,  c,  d, 
figures  N.  dubius,  and  considers  it  to  be  quite 
different  to  N.  papyraceus  and  its  smaller  forms. 
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snch  as  N.  Panizzianus,  a  phase  near  to  N.  mi- 
cranthiis,  which  he  ilhistrates  on  the  same  plate. 
N.  dubiiif!,  true,  is  more  like  a  white  form  of  the 
yellow  N.  juudfolius  than  anv  form  of  N.  Tazctta, 
the  leaf  section  being  very  distinct,  but  it  is  very 
dilhcult  to  grow  and  flower.  The  specimen  Jlr. 
G.  1".  Wilson  sends  nie  bears  in  all  five  open 
flowers  and  seven  unopened  buds,  and  although 
the  bulb  which  produced  it  was  certainly  collected 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  yet  the  plant  is  different  from 
the  true  N.  canariensis  as  illustrated  and  founded 
by  Herbert.  It  is  quite  probable  that  several 
forms  of  the  ubic]uitous  N.  Tazetta  are  found  wild 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  as  they  are  on  the  main- 
land of  Morocco,  and  it  is  just  now  especially 
desirable  that  bulbs  of  the  true  N.  canariensis  of 
Herbert  sliould  be  obfaintd.  Long  before  Her- 
bert's time  several  very  small  forms  of  pure  white 
N.  Tazetta  and  of  N.  dubius  were  figured  in  the 
"  Campi  Elysii"  of  Kudbecfc,  father  and  son. 

¥.  W.  BUEBIDOE. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
No  lorg  time  must  elapse  after  the  arrival  of  new 
catalogues  before  some  of  the  things  required  for 
the  garden  in  the  summer  of  ISfl-l  will  have  to  be 
noted  and  ordered,  and  each  succeeding  year  finds 
an  increai-ing    wealth    of    subjects  suitable    for 
such     work.      Many,     for     instance,     remember 
the  introduction    of    such    things    as    Nicotiana 
aftinis,     tuberous    Begonias,   and    the    Margarita 
strain    of    Carnaticns,   which,   wilh    other   easily 
raised  plants,  have  helped  so  much  to  beautify  our 
gardens.      Different    silL-atiocs    will    have    tbtir 
difTerent  descriptions  of  seedling  plants;  thus,  the 
commoner  varieties  of  annuals  that  are  used  with 
great  effect  in  masses  in  the  wild  garden,  sub- 
tropical annuals  that  will  develop  in  a  few  months 
into    tree-like    dimensions  and   help  to  beautify 
many  a  glade  and  shrubbery  border,  and  yet,  again, 
other  annuals  of  excellent  habit  and  long-sustained 
flowering  properties  that  can  be  used  with  marked 
and  telling  effect  in  the  more  formal  garden,  or  for 
such  special  work  as  vases,  pans,  boxes,  baskets,  or 
raised  beds.    One  has  to  make  up  his  mind  quickly 
as  to  the  number  of  things  likely  to  be  wanted  for 
the  latter  purposes,  as  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  seedlings  means  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
•°6°"ml'erof  plants  to  be  raised  from  cuttings. 
Many  of  the  special  things,  too,  want  sowing  early 
jnthe  year;  the  seed  may  be  some  time  coming 
through,  or  the  plants  require  a  long  season  of 
growth   before   they  are  ready  for  their  summer 
quarters.     Cobaja  scandens,  so  useful  as  a  trailer 
and   for  quickly  covering    pillars,  balconies,  &c., 
fuch  ornamental  foliaged  plants  as  the  finely-cut 
Greviileaor  the  broad-leaved  Cannas  are  all'lorg 
in    germinating,  and   should   be   sown   early   and 
liberally    to    ensure    strong    plants    in    sufficient 
quantity.     Flowering  plants  of  considerable  size 
that  will  be  required  for  pot  work,  as,  for  irstance, 
Amaractus     salicifolius      in     variety,     Nicotiana 
affinis,  and  Salvia  patens,  must  also  be  sown  early  ; 
strong  plants  in  4-inch  pots,  well  hardened,  will 
then  be  available  by  the  end  of  May.     If  the  stock 
of  tuberous  Begonias  is  limited  or  the  strain  not 
satisfactorv,  a  packet  of  reliable  seed  may  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  January  and  the  best  seedlings 
(elected  therefrom.     The  flower  garden  display  for 
18114  of  these  Begonias  will  be  mainly  from  tubers 
selected    for  colour  and  habit  from  1803  seedlings. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  reminder  as  to  the  great 
value  _<f    the    comparatively    new    fibrous    kind. 
Begonia  sempeillorens  atropnrpurea,  for  summer 
bedding.     It  grown  along  quickly  from   the   seed 
pan  and  shifted  sirgly  into  fair-sized  pots,  plants 
which  will  flower  abundantly  may  be  had.     Beds  of 
Margarita  Carnation  did  so  well  this  year,  despite 
the    unfavourable   summer,    that   this   acquisition 
will  again  be  used  liberally.     I   like  to  sow  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  February  thinly  in  boxes, 
placing  the  latter  in  a  cool  house.     The  seedlings 
may  be  transferred  to  a  frame  made  up  on  a  bed 
of  leaves  so;soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  Centanrca 
pandidissima,  the  best  of  white-foliaged  plants  of 
its  size,  must  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  January. 


I  have  this  year  noted  specially  the  hardiness  of 
this  bright  and  useful  plant.     A  bed  from  which 
intervening   plants  of   K,  V.  Raspail  Pelargonium 
were  removed,   being    afterwards   rather    heavily 
mulched  with  the  decaying  foliage  of  Taxodium 
distichum.,  has  come  safely  through  20  degrees  of 
frost.      Mention   of    this   Centaurea  reminds  one 
of     a     plant     easily     grown     from     seed     that 
forms     an     admirable     contrast     to    it    in    lieu 
of    the    more    tender    Coleus  and    Iresine,   viz , 
Dell's  Crimson  Beet.      This  is,  I  think,  the   high- 
est coloured  of  its  class,  although  the  so-called 
Draca'na-leaved  may  be  of  more  graceful  habit. 
A  batch  of  this  may  be  sown  at  any  time  towards 
the  middle  of  March,  two  or  three  seeds  in  3-inch 
pots.     There  is  a  class  of  annuals  now  raised  from 
seed  for  the  formal  garden  which  from  their  habit 
of  growth  and  duration  of  flowering  season  makes 
them  good  companions   for  the  Begonias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Ageratums,  &o.     Of  these  the  best  and 
most    enduring    are    Petunias,    Verbenas,    Phlox 
Drummondi,   and    dwarf    Marigolds,    equally    as 
showy  and  far  more  lasting  than  the  commoner 
annuals,  besides,  either  from  their  natural  habit  or 
by  the  free  use  of  pegs,  being  suitable  for  almost 
every   description   of   bed.     I    think    the    best  of 
these  are  Petunias,  the  display  is  so  brilliant  and 
long-sustained.     Seedlings  of  these,  also  Verbenas 
and  Phlox,  should  be  pricked  out  from  the  seetl- 
pans  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  either  into 
boxes  or  pits  emptied  of  forced  Potatoes,  if  any 
such  are  available.     Give   the  seedlings  enough 
room,  .^o  that  they  grow  into  nice  plants  by  turn- 
ing  out   time,  and  pinch   once   or  twice  to  keep 
them  sturdy  and  compact.    Care  must  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  beds   for  the  different  varieties  of 
Petunias;  some  of  them  grow  so  vigorously  that 
any  amount  of  pegging  will   fail  to  keep  them 
within  bounds.    Such  a  strain  should  be  planted  in 
large  beds  where  there  are  as  dot  plants  some  nice 
specimen  coniferas  4  feet  or  5  feet  high.     Petunias 
also   rank   among    the    best   window-box    plants. 
Plant  two  rows,  allowing  the  one  to  trail  over  and 
hang  down,  and  insert  a  few  twigs  of  Pea  boughs 
at  the  back  on  which  the  back  row  plants  may  run 
at  will ;  a  splendid  bank  of  bloom  some  3  feet  or 
4  feet  in  depth  is  thus  obtained.     The  above  com- 
prise most  of  the  subjects  for  first  or  second  early 
sowing;  other  useful  plants  will  be  mentioned  in 
future  notes.  E.  Bukeei.l. 

Cttirruttint. 


Crocosmia  aurea  and  its  varieties — I  am 

sure  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  will  absolve  me  from  any 
blame  for  the  "  ill-treatment "  he  has  suffered  with 
regard  to  his  variety  of  C.  aurea  called  imperialis 
(see  p.  512).  My  knowledge  of  the  plant,  is,  as 
stated  on  p.  4tl2 :  In  December,  1^88,  a  plant 
called  C.  aurea  var.  imperialis  was  presented  to 
Kew  by  Ilerr  Max  Leichtlin,  who  wrote:  "I  send 
you  a  bulb  of  C.  aurea  var.  impeiialis  which  has 
been  raised  here.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  3  feet 
and  likes  a  rich  soil.  It  is  deeper  in  colour  than 
and  twice  as  large  as  tjpical  C.  aurea."  At  about 
the  fame  time  Mr.  O'Brien  sent  a  pl.ant  of  his 
variety  maculata.  These  were  planted  separately 
in  a  bed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  wheie  also  we 
placed  a  tuft  of  the  South  African  Lissochilus 
KreV&i,  among  which  there  were  a  few  corms  of 
Crocosmia.  They  all  flowered  in  the  following 
summer,  and  whilst  variety  maculata  was  exactly 
as  described  by  Mr.  I'.aker,  thst  called  imperialis 
was  identical  with  the  plant  growing  with  the 
Lissochilus,  and  distinct  in  colour  and  width  of 
segment  from  Mr.  O'Brien's  plant.  Possibly  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin's  plant  was  not  true  to  name,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  other  variety  than  this  under 
the  name  of  imperialis.  I  am,  however,  in  a 
position  to  corroborate  what  he  states  with  regard 
to  the  inipro%'cment  made  by  him  in  C.  aurea,  as  I 
possess  three  flowers  given  to  me  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Goldring,  who  had  received  them  from  Baden- 
Baden.  They  are  labelled  "  Specimens  showing 
improvement  in  flowers  of  C.  aurea — l,type;  2, 
first  improvement ;  3,  the  variety  macrantha."  The 
last  named  is  a  gigantic  flower,  being  3|  inches 
across,  and  each  segment  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide,  quite  ovate,  and  overlapping.  I  have,  however, 


never  seen  this  plant  .alive.  If  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
possesses  it,  perhaps  he  could  spare  a  corm  for  the 
Kew  collection.  It  is  evidently  a  very  fine  variety, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all.  Mr.  J.  S.  'Whall  is  quite 
right  in  preferring  to  winter  his  Crocosmias  in 
sand,  but  the  ditliculty  is  to  keep  them  from 
growing  and  getting  weak  during  the  winter 
unless  they  are  kept  dry.  The  "  runners  "  have  to 
be  sacrificed  if  the  corms  are  dried.  At  Kew  we 
do  not  lift  them,  but  cover  the  beds  with  dead 
leaves  for  the  winter.  Sometimes,  however,  altera- 
tions compel  us  to  lift  them,  and  then  they  have 
been  wintered  as  advised  on  p.  4li2. — W.  W. 


HARDY  ERYNGIUMS. 
In  the  Jardin  Alpiu  d'Acclin>atation,  in 
Geneva,  we  now  cultivate  fourteen  different 
kinds  of  hardy  Eryngiura.s,  ail  belonging  to  the 
"  Blue  Thistle  "  group,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  colour  and  of  the  spiny  character  of  tho 
plants. 

Ekyngium  ALnsuM  is  a  very  rare  species 
found  on  chains  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Tyrol.  It  is  a  neat  and  curious  plant,  2  feet 
or  3  feet  high,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  not  cut  at 
all,  and  borne  on  long  petioles.  It  bears  one  to 
three  heads  of  flowers  and  a  marvellously  cut  in- 
volucre, very  finely  incised  and  of  the  deepest 
blue.  The  upper  leaves  and  the  superior  part  of 
the  stems  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  retain  that 
curious  bluish  tint  when  cut  and  preserved  for  the 
winter.  The  flower-heads  are  large,  and  the  in- 
volucre measures  more  than  4  inches  in  diameter. 
The  flowers  appear  from  June  till  August.  A  good 
deep  soil  and  a  partially  shaded  situation  suit  it 
best.  It  is  reproduced  only  from  seed.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  alpine  plants  cither  for  the  herba- 
ceous border  or  for  the  rockery.  It  has  been  said 
that  E.  alpinum  grows  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  neither  in  Boissier's  herbarium,  De  Candolle's, 
nor  Delenert's,  cor  jet  in  Asa  Gray's  books  do  I 
find  any  mention  of  this  fact.  Until  some  Ameri- 
can reader  corrects  me,  I  shall  assume  that  this 
plant  is  not  American.  In  the  Pyrenees  the  genus 
Eryngium  is  represented  by  quite  another  species, 

E.  BOURGATI.  The  plant  is  hardly  a  foot  high, 
has  very  deeply  incised  and  divided,  rough  and 
spinescent  leaves  of  a  bluish  or  whitish  green,  and 
very  strongly  nerved.  The  flower-heads  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  E.  alpinum  and  are  whitish  ;  the 
involucre  is  of  quite  another  character,  and 
formed  of  spinescent,  narrow  and  very  hard 
leaflets,  bearing  a  thorn  at  their  summit,  and  be- 
coming pale  blue  at  flowering  time,  which  is  June 
till  August.  It  endures  well  the  hottest  sun.  The 
highest  summits  of  Sierra  Nevada  and  Morena,  in 
Spain,  give  us  another  very  interesting  Eryngium, 
called 

E.  GLACIALE.  It  grows  upon  barren  summits 
between  7000  feet  and  ItOOO  feet  in  altitude,  and  is 
very  rare  in  gardens.  It  has  a  dwarf  habit,  not 
more  than  8  inches  high,  and  bears  from  one  to 
three  flower-heads,  surrounded  with  an  involucre 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  E.  Bourgati.  The 
leaves  1  ave  long  petioles,  are  whitish  nerved,  spiny 
and  deeply  cut.  Its  flowering  season  is  June  and 
July,  and  it  needs  a  rockery  with  a  sunny  aspect. 
The  stems  and  involucre  become  bluish  from  May 
to  the  end  of  July.  It  can  be  increased  only  from 
seed.  The  chains  of  the  Apennines  and  of  the 
Southern  Alps,  in  Tyrol  and  Croatia,  give  ns  the 
fine 

E.  AMETHTSTiNUiM.  Its  leaves,  with  whitish 
nerves,  are  long  and  very  deejily  cut.  The  flower- 
heads,  borne  on  stems  2  feet  long,  are  of  a  deep 
amethystine-blue,  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  they  are  very  numerous  and 
form  a  corymb.  The  stems,  involucre  and  leaves 
in  the  summer-time  are  all  quite  blue.  If  we  go 
into  Turkey  over  the  Balkans,  or  into  Greece,  we 
find  the  interesting 

E.  CRETicu.M.  The  growth  of  this  plant  is  quite 
distinct,  as  the  stems  at  half  their  height  suddenly 
divide  into  many  branches,  so  as  to  form  an  um- 
brella-shaped top.   The  branches  are  of  the  deepest 
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bine,  and  the  numerous  little  heads  are  set  in 
epiny  blue  involucres.  This  plant  needs  full  sun 
and  dry  sandy  soil.  In  the  Caucasian  mountain 
meadows  we  find  the  elegant 

E.  GIGANTEUM,  which  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  E.  alpinum,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  leaves, 
which  are  more  ovate  and  elongated,  and  in  the 
involucre,  which  is  not  cut,  but  toothed  only, 
spinescent  and  of  a  very  hard  and  leathery  texture. 
In  the  Taurus  and  Libanus  ranges  we  find 

E.  FALCATiTM  with  ovate,  entire,  radical  and 
often  trilobate  leaves  and  a  stem  3^  feet  high, 
bearing  numberless  small  heads  of  flowers  with 
spinescent  little  involucres,  which  are  blue  from 
June  to  September.  It  grows  freely  in  any  sunny 
place. 

E.  PLANUM  grows  in  Siberia  and  the  Ural  Monn" 
tains,  and  differs  from  E.  falcatum  by  having  its 
radical  leaves  cordate,  with  long  petioles,  and  never 
trilobate,  and  having  also  the  bracts  of  the  invo- 
lucre narrower  and  longer.  In  Asia  Minor  there 
are  three  important  Eryngiums — E.  Olivierianum, 
a  tall  growing  species  with  very  hard  leathery 
involucres ;  E.  cteruleum,  which  extends  to  the 
alpine  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  and  E.  multi- 
fidum,  nearly  allied  to  E.  amethystinum.  There 
are  three  other  European  kinds  which  are  worth 
cultivating,  although  their  stems  do  not  turn  blue. 
These  are  E.  maritimum,  a  glaucous  species,  grow- 
ing by  the  sea-shore;  E.  spino  alba,  of  the  Ce- 
vennes  Mountains,  and  E.  vnlgare. 

All  these  Eryngiums  are  intere.sting  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  They  grow  so  easily 
from  seed  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  intro- 
duce them  into  America,  where  they  would 
certainly  prove  valuable,  since  they  endure  the 
hardest  winters  as  well  as  the  hottest  and 
driest  summers.  They  all  are  very  eai-y  of 
cultivation  here  in  our  garden  at  Geneva. — H. 
CoRKEVON,  Geneva,  SieilzerLuid,  in  Garelen  and 
Forest. 


SWEET-SCENTED  PELARGONIUMS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — I  am  sending  for  your  inspection  a  large 
leaf  from  a  seedling  sweet-scented  Pelargonium. 
The  plant  was  discovered  self-aown  in  an  Onion 
brake  ;  it  was  carefully  watched  through  the 
summer,  lifted  and  potted  in  the  autumn  and 
grown  on  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  stem  is 
1  i  inches  in  diameter  already,  the  plant  quite  30 
inches  high  from  the  rim  of  its  .S-inch  pot 
and  furnished  to  the  base  with  these  large 
hand.some  leaves.  It  has  not  yet  lilnoured,  but 
should  its  flower  prove  as  relatively  tine  as 
the  foliage,  it  will  be  a  splendid  acquisition. 
I  grow  these  scented  Pelargoniums  chiefly  for 
cut  greenery  in  the  winter,  and  plunge  or  plant 
them  out  in  .summer  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
have  already  collected  over  seventy  varieties, 
but  am  Sony  to  say  have  only  about  sixty  re- 
maining. 1  hope  t^he  two  or  three  other  fprays 
I  send  you  will  show  how  useful  they  are  for 
mixing  with  all  flowers  by  reason  of  their 
diversified  forms,  not  to  mention  their  invalu- 
able fragrance.  I  have  plants  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Miss  Frances  Hope,  of 
Wardie  Lodge,  Granton,  N.B.,  besides  many 
others  collected  from  every  part  and  from  old, 
.small  and  big  gardens.  When  in  flower  alto- 
gether in  one  house  in  spring  they  are  most  at- 
tractive and  interesting,  though  not  showy.  I  find 
it  diflicult  toget  them  properly  named,  no  nur- 
sery man  having  them  under  the  same  appellations, 
andaa  they  are  apparently  not  much  sought  after, 
care  is  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  cataloguing 
them  correctly.  I  have  had  from  several  sources 
no  fewer  than  six  totally  diflerent  plants  under 
the  name  of  Lady  Scarborough.  The  Dowager 
Lady  St.  Oswald  had,  I  believe,  a  nice  collec- 


tion at  Nostell  Priory,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  cuttings  of  them  all,  and  I  often 
come  across  odd  varieties  in  my  travels  in 
various  gardens  that  I  do  not  possess  and  have 
not  seen  before,  so  there  is  clearly  still  a  field 
for  a  collector.  I  have  some  promising  young 
hybrid  seedlings  coming  on.  Seed  was  freely 
produced  on  most  of  my  plants  last  spring,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that  no  record  was  kept  or 
system  observed  in  hybridising  them.  None  of 
these  seedlings,  however,  look  to  me  to  be  of 
such  promise  as  the  Onion  bed  seedling,  the 
appearance  of  which  in  the  conservatory  at 
present  is  more  that  of  a  well-grown  Aralia 
japonica  than  anything  else.  I  should  be 
glad  to  meet  with  other  C(5llectors  of  these 
plants  and  exchange  varieties.  I  see  no  leaf 
in  Sweet's  "Gerauiacese"  at  all  resembling  that 
of  my  seedling. — Dora  H.  Grosvenor. 

***  A  most  interesting  and  charmingly  varied 
series  of  these  delightful  plants.— Ed. 


THE  WASTE  OF  GARDEN  GROUND. 
There  are  hundreds  of  gardens  about  the  country 
where  there  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  good  garden 
ground,  and  the  productive  capacities  of  which 
are  sadly  circumscribed.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
old  gardens  which  are  found  attached  to  residences 
built  many  yeais  ago.  which  have  become  the 
picture  of  neglect,  and  many  new  ones,  by  reason 
of  unskilful  or  inappropriate  planting,  or  by 
p'anting  things  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  position, 
fail  completely  to  yield  that  of  which  they  are 
capable  under  different  conditions.  It  is  because 
these  things  exist  that  I  have  headed  this  paper 
"  Waste  of  garden  ground."  Unfortunately,  many 
persons  who  are  the  possessors  of  such  gardens 
are  careless  as  to  their  condition,  mainly  perhaps 
because  they  fail  to  see  improvement  is  practicable, 
though  when  a  change  is  made,  as  sometimes 
happens,  and  a  gardener  who  knows  his  business 
takes  one  in  hand,  this  change  for  the  better  is  at 
once  discernible. 

Let  us  look  into  one  of  these  neglected  gardens, 
and  what  meets  the  eye  ?  We  see  old  and  use- 
less trees  that  shut  out  the  best  of  the;  morning 
sun,  and  prevent  anything  like  the  ground  beneath 
them  being  cropped  to  advantage.  Shrubs  planted 
singly  or  in  clumps  have  out-grown  all  reasonable 
dimensions  and  encroached  upon  soil  that  would 
otherwise  be  productive,  or  they  have  grown  tall 
and,- becoming  bare  at  the  base,  are  unsightly 
objects.  Then  there  are  overgrown  hedges  that 
rob  the  extent  of  the  garden  of  many  yards  of 
good  ground,  and  which  might  be  cut  in,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  shrubs,  and  converted  into  pea-sticks, 
firewood,  &c.,  or  be  burnt  to  supply  wood  ashes. 
One  sees  fruit  trees  and  bushes  crowded  and 
cankered,  overgrown  and  interlacing  each  other, 
and  occupying  ground  for  which  their  annual 
crops  prove  no  equivalent.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
working  classes,  and  especially  of  agricultural 
labourers,  there  are  to  be  seen  many  overgrown 
trees  shading  the  ground  and  preventing  the 
growth  of  green  crops  which  would  prove  much 
more  largely  remunerative  and  acceptable— gar- 
dens that  with  better  cultivation  might  be  made 
to  produce  double  what  they  do  and  everything  of 
better  quality  if  the  tenants  could  be  made  to 
increase  their  interest  in  cultivating  them,  cutting 
down  an  old  Maple  or  an  overgrown  Elder  in  the 
hedgerow,  repairing  broken-down  fences,  cutting 
the  hedge  close  in,  making  the  walks  few  and 
straight  and  no  wider  than  3  feet,  and  covering 
every  inch  of  fence  or  house-wall  with  something 
useful  or  beautiful.  u 

In  the  summer  I  was  called  upon  to  go  through 
a  group  of  Berkshire  villages  and  make  awards  to 
the  best  gardens.  The  most  favourably  tilled  and 
cropped  gardens  were  those  where  the  cottages  had 
as  inhabitants  workmen  following  other  occupa- 
tions than  those  of  agricultural  or  garden  labourers. 
Some  were  working  carpenters  or  bricklayers,  or 


men  who  were  following  some  occupation  on  their 
own  account,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  gardens 
were  remarkably  well  kept.  Perhaps  the  farm  and 
garden  labourer,  after  following  work  all  day,  found 
any  continuation  of  it  in  the  evening  somewhat 
irksome  and  monotonous,  while  to  the  artisan  it 
came  as  an  agreeable  change  from  a  mere  me- 
chanical occupation.  Many  of  these  cottage  gar- 
dens were  far  too  large  to  be  kept  in  anything  like 
good  condition  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  had 
but  little,  if  any  daylight  in  which  to  work  in  au- 
tumn and  winter,  and  it  such  gardens  could  be 
divided  among  two  or  three  occupiers,  or  a  portion 
employed  to  rear  some  agricultural  crop,  it  would 
be  better  than  allowing  them  to  go  to  waste  as  they 
do  now.  R.  D. 


Mjrrica  californica.— One  may  search  for  this 
in  vain  in  most  catalogues,  yet  it  is  a  decidedly 
ornamental  evergreen  shrub,  and  one  especially 
noticeable  just  now  by  reason  of  its  bright  green 
foliage.  The  two  commonest  members  of  the 
genus  are  our  own  Sweet  Gale  or  Bog  Myrtle 
(Myrica  Gale)  and  the  North  American  Candle- 
berry  Myrtle  (M.  cerifera),  both  of  which,  however, 
are  not  nearly  so  much  seen  as  formerly.  In 
general  aspect  M.  californica  differs  widely  from 
either  of  these,  forming  as  it  does  a  free-growing 
bush  in  this  country,  though  in  its  native  state  it 
is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  'M  feet  or  40  feet.  At 
a  little  distance  it  bears  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
semblance to  an  Arbutus,  the  narrowish  bright 
green  leaves  being  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
length.  The  genus  Myrica  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
tensive one,  yet  it  is  of  wide  geographical  distri- 
bution, for  the  five  species  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  are  M.  californ  ca, 
M.  cerifera,  from  Canada;  M.  Gale,  Euroipe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  North  America;  M.  Nagi, 
China  and  Japan ;  and  M.  quercifolia.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  are  all  uncommon  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  diflicult  indeed  to  get  from  nur- 
series.— H.  P. 

A  Japanese  Hemlock  — Of  the  Hemlocks 
found  in  Japan,  one  is  northern  and  the  other 
southern  ;  both  are  common  at  high  elevations,  and 
one  at  least  forms  extensive  forests.  The  great 
forest,  which  covers  the  Nikko  Mountains  at  an 
altitude  of  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  ocean,  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  northern  Hemlcck 
(Tsuga  diversifolia),  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
bright  red  bark  and  by  its  small  leaves  and  cones. 
This  Hemlock  forest,  which  is  the  only  forest  in 
Hondo  which  seems  to  have  been  left  practically 
undisturbed  by  man,  is  the  most  beautiful  which 
we  saw  in  Japan.  The  trees  grow  to  a  great  size, 
and  while  tbey  stand  close  together  are  less 
crowded  than  the  trees  in  an  American  Hemlock 
forest  under  which  no  other  plants  can  grow,  and 
light  enough  reaches  the  forest  floor  to  permit  the 
growth  of  Ferns,  Mosses  and  many  flowering 
undershrubs  which  clothe  the  rocky  slopes  up 
which  this  forest  stretches.  We  found  Tsuga 
diversifolia  in  scattered  groups  on  the  rocky  cliffs 
of  Mount  Hakkoda,  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Hondo,  the  most  northern  station  which  has  been 
recorded  for  this  tree,  which  is  still  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens ;  but,  south  of  Nikko,  it 
was  replaced  by  the  second  species,  Tsuga  Tsuga, 
which  we  saw  in  great  beauty  on  Koma-ga-take, 
where,  however,  it  does  not  form  a  continuous 
forest,  but  is  scattered  in  groves  of  considerable 
extent  among  deci Juous  trees  and  Pinus  densiflora. 
It  is  this  southern  species  which  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  where  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as 
our  native  species,  which  it  surpasses  in  its  more 
graceful  habit  and  in  its  broader  and  darker  col- 
oured leaves. —  Garden  and  Forest. 

Vines  -with,  coloured  leaves. — Will  any 
reader  tell  me  the  names  of  Vines  that  colour  well 
in  autumn — purple,  red,  or  any  other  tint?  Among 
the  species,  varieties  of  our  own  or  of  continental 
gardens,  there  must  be  some  distinguished  by 
beauty  of  colour  more  than  others,  and  for  any 
help  from  your  readers  I  will  be  grateful,  as  I 
wish  to  see  what  may  be  done  with  Vines  for  their 
beauty  of  form  and  foliage.— Dublinbnsis. 
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ST.  CATHERIXES  COURT. 
Tuis  ancioiit,  yec  particularly  wull  preserved 
resilience  is  situated  rather  iiuire  tlian  four  miles 
north-east  fnmi  Hath  and  is  reached  liy  narrow, 
old-fasliioiied  lanes,  winding  throngh  a  very 
])ietnres(iue  tract  of  country.  The  exact  age 
and  little  or  nothing  of  the  history  of  this  fa- 
vourite resort  of  anti(iuaries  and  others  inte- 
rested in  ancient  liuildings  1  am  unable  to  give, 
tho\igli  there  nuist  surely  be  some  nustako  nia<le 
by  those  who  assert  that  all  traces  of  its  his- 
tory have  disapjieared.  That  it  existed  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  is  evid(;nt  from  the  fol- 
hiwing  extract  from  an  old  book  on  bygone daj's, 
the  title  of  wliich  I  failed  to  note  down  during 
the  short  time  it  was  in  my  possession  : — 

John    Malte,    the     King's    taylor,    was    highly 
esteemed  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  entrusted  him  with 


months.     The  Court  as  well  as  the  church  has 
been    restored    at    ditierent    times,    and    it    is 
thought   the  beautifnl   porch  shown   in   the  en-  , 
graving  was  added  <luring  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  1 
Mrs.    Drunimond,  the   present   owner    of   the  : 
place,  is   a   member  of  the  Strutt  family,  who  \ 
have    for  a  long   time    held    possession    of  the 
Manor,  and  who  have  spent  considerable  sums 
in    restoring    the    house,     fortunately     without 
destroj'ing   or  marring   the   good   ohl  style  of 
architectuie  for   whicli   St.    Catherine's    Court 
and  other  places  in  the  same  district  arc  noted. 

The  structure  being  located  on  the  side  of  a 
rather  steep  hill,  witli  a  road  immediately 
below  it,  has  rendered  it  a  very  awkward  jilace 
for  the  landscape  gardener  to  lay  out,  and  to 
all  appearances  no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  do  much  other  than  iviui  terraces  on 


very  delightful  summer  res-jort,  and  presents  a 
by  no  means  desolate  aniiearance  in  the  winter. 

W.    I. 


The  recent  gales  and  newly-planted 
trees.  —  Wherever  any  large  amount  of  new 
planting  has  been  done  this  fast  autumn,  tho^e 
in  charge  thereof  will  do  well  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  the  trees.  This 
will  apply  to  nearly  all  trees,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  such  as  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
wind.  Evergreens,  as  Fir  trees,  Hollie.s,  Cupressus, 
Thujas,  and  similar  plants,  will  all  feel  the  effect 
of  the  wind  it  not  bteadicd.  We  may  before  long 
have  a  downfall  of  snow  to  further  aggravate  the 
case  of  loosened  trees.  The  work  of  steadying 
should  be  done  in  a  careful  manner,  first  applying 
a  band  or  bandage  to  prevent  friction,  then  the 
tying  should  be  secure.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
be  a  good  plan  to  tread  around  the  trees,  so  as  to 


St.  Catherine's  Court,  near  Bath.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  A.  E,  Wibiiot,  Warley  Place,  Essex. 


the  education  and  guardianship  of  Ethelred,  his 
illegitimate  daughter  by  Joanna  Dyngley,  alias 
Bobson.  She  was  always  represented  as  Malte's 
natural  daughter,  and  the  king  in  the  38th  year 
of  his  reign  granted  to  John  Malte  and  Ethelred 
Malte,  alias  Dyngley,  the  manors  of  Kelston,  Bath- 
easton  and  Katherine  Court,  which  had  belonged  | 
to  Bath  Abbey,  and  scon  afterwards  were  obtained  j 
in  marriage  with  Ethelred  by  John  Harrington,  of 
Stepney,  as  her  dower.  That  gentleman,  by  his 
second  wife,  Isabella  Markham,  was  father  to  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Hariington,  Knight,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  gcd^cn. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine's,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Court,  was  originally  built  in 
1490,  and  this  small,  but  very  .substantial 
structure  was  evidently  the  burying  place  of  the 
Harringtons— a  very  ipiaint  monument  in  the 
chancel  being  one  of  the  attractions  to  numerous 
tourists  who  visit  the  place  during  the  sununer 


the  south  and  east  fronts,  tho.se  so  well  shown  in 
the  accompanying  wootlcut  being  the  west  and 
south  ones.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
formal  modern  garden  would  be  altogether  out 
of  place  in  connection  with  St.  Catherine's,  and 
it  is  to  be  lioju^d  that  future  owners  will  not 
attempt  to  greatly  alter  its  character.  When 
it  is  stated  that  the  lawns  and  terraces  run  into 
the  kitchen  gardens,  there  being  no  bonier  line 
between  the  two,  and  that  in  some  places  there 
are  turf  steps  lea<ling  up  to  terraces  where  too 
often  we  tind  far  too  much  stonewin'k,  that 
there  are  several  large,  if  not  particularlj'  well- 
formed,  clipped  Yews  in  pains  and  Ivy-ciad 
forest  trees  everywhere,  it  might  perhaiis  lie 
thought  that  some  change  might  be  made  with 
advantage,  but  I  hold  it  would  be  a  mistake  all 
the  same.  Everything  is  old-fashioned,  and  in 
that  lies  the  charm  of  the  place.     It  munt  be  a 


make  them  firm  at  the  roots.  The  appearance  of 
stakes  may  not  look  quite  the  thing,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  dead  or  injured  trees.  One  season 
will  usually  be  sufficient  for  this  safeguard.  The 
choicer  the  tree  the  greater  should  be  the  care 
taken  of  it.  Large  standards  of  such  as  Planes 
and  Limes  are  often  loosened  after  planting,  but 
instead  of  lajing  on  one  side,  may  still  be  upright ; 
through  the  greater  faculty  of  recovering  their 
position.   These  ought  not  to  escape  notice  — H.  G. 

A    usefjl    protector    for    plants.  —  When 

plants  have  to  be  t:iktn  out  of  their  growing 
quarters  during  frotty  weather  for  decoraticn,  some 
protection  is  absolutely  necessary.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  doing  this  in  a  temporary  or  makeshift 
fashion,  it  is  far  better  to  set  about  it  in  a  systema- 
tic manner,  so  as  to  have  the  appliances  at  hand 
whenever  they  are  needed.  Many  a  good  plant, 
which  it  has  taken  months  to  grow  to  a  state  of 
perfection  and  which  would  last  for  many  more, 
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has  bean  parmanently  injare  J  by  thoughtless  expD- 
sure,  the  blame  in  the  end  falling  not  on  this,  the 
true  cause  of  inj  jry,  but  upDn  the  position  it  has 
occupied,  be  thit  ever  so  favourable  to  its  safe 
keeping.  It  is  not  often  that  a  contricance  is 
arranged  to  effect  this,  bat  it  is  as  essential  where 
much  decoration  has  to  be  done,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  may,  as  the  hand-barrow  upon  which  the 
plants  are  carried.  On 3  plan  is  to  have  a  light 
framework  fitted  to  ths  hand-barrow  in  a  secure 
manner  and  of  any  height,  so  thit  ths  barrow  can 
be  carried  safely  wiih  one  or  two  to  steady  the 
top,  in  addition  to  two  pairs  of  hands  for  the  re- 
moval. A  light  framework  can  be  easily  made  by 
any  handy  man  where  a  carpenter  is  not  within 
easy  reach.  Upjn  this  light  framework  some  of 
the  stout  brown  paper  as  prepared  by  the  Willes- 
den  rot-proof  and  water-proof  process  can  be  fixed 
very  easily  with  ordinary  tacks  or  small  wrought 
nails  with  large  heads,  what  are  termed  clout- 
headed  ones  being  the  best.  This  paper  has  only 
to  be  strained  tightly  upon  the  frame  and  the  work 
is  done,  provision  being,  of  course,  made  at  one 
end  for  the  putting  in  and  taking  out  of  the  plants — 
a  kind  of  door,  in  fact.  Such  an  erection  could  so 
bemideasto  take  on  and  off  any  hand-barrow, 
according  to  the  weather.  The  brown  paper  is 
extremely  light,  being  at  the  same  time  quite  im- 
penetrable to  wet  and  keeping  out  qu-te  as  much 
cold  as  wood  that  is  twice  its  thickness.  I  am 
surprised  that  this,  the  Wilbsden  rot-proof  and 
water-proof  paper,  is  not  more  generally  adopted. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  Chrysanthemum  exhi- 
bitors should  not  employ  it  for  the  making  of  the 
boxes  in  which  to  carry  their  show  blooms  on 
boards.  These  "  boards  "  even  might  give  way  to 
the  paper  strained  on  light  frames,  thus  saving 
quite  half  the  weight  in  many  cases.  This  would 
be  no  small  gain  where  excess  has  to  be  paid  by 
railway  transit.  There  are  new  ideas  about  con- 
cerning the  make  of  show  boards,  why  not  of  the 
material  also  ?-  Southron. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


BOUNEAN   FETISH  PL.'^.NTS. 

Amongst  the  numerous  plants  used  for  sacred 
or  votive  uses  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  there 
are  three  or  four  deserving  of  some  notice.  They 
are  the  Drac;e!ia  or  Cordyline  terminalis  with 
red  or  carmine  leaves,  the  yellow-stemmed 
Bimbt^o,  the  Rice-fit'Id  Lily,  and  Plumeria 
rosea,  or  as  it  is  more  usually  designated,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  island,  ''  The  Dead  Man's 
Flower,"  its  stems  being  thrust  into  the  sod  of 
every  newly -made  grave,  so  that  the  rich  per- 
fuu]3  of  the  Plumeria  or  Frangipane  (as  it  is 
called  in  the  western  tropics)  usually  in- 
dicates the  vicinity  of  a  native  burying  ground. 
The  fourth  species  is  Eurycles  australasica,  a 
plant  sacred  to  the  Rice  or  Paddy  fields,  in  one 
corner  of  which  it  usually  occupies  the  place  of 
honour,  no  one  daring  to  molest  it  in  any  way. 

The  first  named  species,  Cordyline  terminalis, 
is  wild  in  Polynesia  and  Eastern  Australia,  and  is, 
curiously  enough,  one  of  the  most  widely  diS'used 
of  all  fetish  plants  in  tropical  countries,  and  our 
culture  of  the  plant  and  of  its  numerous  seminal 
forms  is  quite  modern  as  compared  with  the 
aff'ection  long  entertained  for  the  plant  in  the 
eastern  tropics.  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
but  the  thickened  root-knobs  of  this  and  other 
Cordylines  as  well  as  those  of  Yuccas  are  by  no 
means  bad  eating  when  roasted  in  a  forest  fire. 

The  following  extract  relating  to  thisDraciena 
and  other  "  fetish"  plants  is  taken  from  Low's 
"  Sarawak  "  (pp.  272  274),  a  rare  and  very  in- 
teresting book  of  travel,  full  of  curious  facts 
about  tropical  life,  &c.  :  — 

The  Dracsena  resembks  the  species  known  to 
botanists  as  Dracjena  terminalis,  and  is  not  a  na- 


tive of  the  island.  It  is  planted  near  their  houses 
and  around  the  "  Bulu  Gading"  or  Ivory  Bamboo, 
which  is  held  in  great  reverence.  This  beautiful 
cane,  one  or  more  tufts  of  which  are  found  near 
every  village,  grows  to  the  height  of  the  largest  of 
the  genus  ;  its  stems  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
with  a  sm  5oth  and  ivory-like  appearance.  Beneath 
its  shade,  and  amongst  plants  of  the  crimson  and 
pink-leaved  Dracsena,  is  generally  erected  a  little 
Bamboo  altar,  covered  in  winter  from  the  rain  with 
a  roof,  but  more  frequently  open.  When  protected, 
a  ladder  is  usually  placed  for  facilitating  the  ascent 
of  the  spirit  to  the  offerings  upon  the  stage,  which 
are  placed  there  on  all  their  festival  occasions. 
When  the  altar  is  roofed,  it  in  general  resembles 
a  Dyak  house,  and  thus  becomes  a  little  temple. 
No  worship  is  paid  to  the  tree,  but  the  place  on 
which  it  stands  is  considered  sacred  ;  and  a  plant 
is  always  procured  and  tended  with  care  in  every 
village  until  it  becomes  a  large  and  handsome 
bush.  Its  gracefully  beautiful  stems  and  foliage 
probably  first  attracted  the  attention  of  these 
people,  and  induced  them  to  suppose  plants,  which 
were  to  them  of  so  pleasing  an  appearance,  equally 
the  favourites  of  the  gods. 

There  are  very  fine  groves  of  this  noble 
yellow-stemmed  Bamboo  at  the  village  of  Kiau, 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  Kina  Balu  Mountain, 
so  celebrated  as  the  home  of  the  largest  and 
rarest  of  all  the  Pitcher  Plants  or  Nepenthes, 
Rhododendrons,  Orchids,  &c.,  many  of  which, 
although  well  known  to  botanists,  are  as  yet 
unintroduced  to  our  gardens.  One  of  the  hand 
somest,  however,  of  all  the  fetish  plants  is  thi 
"  Bunga  Si  kudip,"  or  Rice-field  Lily,  which  the 
natives  plant  out  when  they  sow  the  rice  fields 
during  the  wet  monsoon,  and  they  bring  in  the 
bulbs  after  they  have  flowered  at  the  rice  har- 
vest which  takes  place  during  the  dry  monsoon. 
According  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Hugh  Low — 

The  Bunga  Si-kudip,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Dyaks  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Sarawak 
Kiver,  and  amongst  whom  it  is  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem,  though  known,  I  believe,  to  all  the  tribes, 
is  the  plant  described  by  botanists  as  the  Pancra- 
tium amboinense  or  Eurycles  coronata,  or  E. 
australasica,  a  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  other 
islands  to  the  eastward,  but  as  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  a  stranger  to  the  flora  of  Borneo,  in  the 
western  parts  of  which  the  order  Amaryllidea;,  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  only  represented  by  one  species 
of  Crinum,  which  is  found  on  the  muddy  banks  of 
the  river.  By  the  Si-boojoh  Sea  Dj'aks  this  plant 
is  ca'led  Si  kenyang.  By  the  Dyaks  of  the  southern 
river  the  roots  of  this  bulbous  plant  are  preserved 
with  jealous  care,  being  always  taken  up  when  the 
Padi  is  ripe,  and  preserved  amongst  it  in  the 
granaries,  to  be  planted  again  with  the  seed  Padi 
in  the  following  season.  It  bears  a  beautiful 
crown  of  white  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  rise 
about  a  foot  above  the  bulb  ;  the  only  plant  which 
I  saw  in  a  flowering  state  was  at  Sennah,  and  no 
consideration  would  induce  the  owner  to  part  with 
it.  These  and  other  Dyaks  assert  that  the  Padi 
will  notgrowunlessaplant  of  the  Si  kudip  bs  in  the 
field,  and  on  being  asked  respeotingits  origin  they 
answered  "  that  Tuppa  gave  it  to  mankind  with 
the  Padi,  and  requested  them  to  take  care  of  it," 
which  they  now  do.  The  plant  I  saw  in  flower  at 
Sennah  had  a  Bamboo  altar  erected  over  it,  on 
which  were  several  offerings,  consisting  of  food, 
water,  &c.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  plant  has  been  brought  with  the  Djaks  from 
the  country  whence  they  first  emigrated  to  Borneo, 
and  as  it  is  not  at  present  known  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  any  country  west  of  the  island,  it  would  follow 
that  the  people  came  from  the  eastward,  perhaps 
from  the  opposite  island  of  Celebes ;  but  con- 
clusions of  this  nature  cannot  be  drawn  until  the 
habitat  of  the  plant  be  better  ascertained.  Should 
it  be  found  to  be  held  in  the  same  veneration 
amongst  the  Kyan  tribes,  and  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  Celebes  and  the  Arafouras  of  the  different 
islands  to  the  eastward  become  better  known,  the 
fact  of  this  plant  having  been  carried  we.'tward 
may  be  of  considerable  importance  in  setting  at 


rest  the  long  agitated  question  regarding  the 
direction  in  which  the  tide  of  popnlation  in  the 
eastern  islands  flowed. 

As  this  Eurycles  is  now  known  to  come  from 
Australasia  and  the  islands  to  the  east  of  Borneo, 
Mr.  Low's  references  and  conclusions  may  be 
taken  as  so  far  proven.  In  the  Bruni  district, 
Pancratium  zeylanicum,  however,  is  grown  in 
place  of  the  Eurycles,  or  Brisbane  Lily. 

F.  W.  B. 


Oranges  in  small  pots.— Oranges  are  very 
bright  when  grown  in  small  pots  and  used  for 
decorations  ct  various  kinds.  The  only  fault  is 
that  from  onr  experience  the  leaves  quickly  fall  off, 
but  this  may  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  keep- 
ing the  plants  in  a  warm  greenhouse  if  possible, 
the  dry  air  and  dust  of  dwelling-rooms  quickly 
spoiling  healthy  specimens.  One  sees  them  at  the 
present  time  hawked  in  the  streets  or  sold  in  shops. 
If  kept  in  the  greenhouse  until  wanted  they  will 
remain  in  beauty  over  a  long  season. 

Amaryllids  in  flower. — A  perusal  of  the  in- 
teresting and  valuable  list  of  "Plants,  flowers,  &c., 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
from  LSuii  to  IS'.iii  "  reveals  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  numerous  garden  varieties  of  Amaryllids  which 
have  been  awarded  certificates  were  exhibited  in 
the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  thus 
showing  that  the  spring  is  their  usual  season  of 
bloomiog.  The  pretty  A.  reticulata  flowers  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  this  feature  is 
transmitted  to  some  of  its  progeny,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  not  many.  These  facts  being 
pretty  generally  understood,  it  was  a  surprise  to 
many  to  see  a  large  group  of  numerous  varieties  of 
Amaryllids  exhibited  at  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  meetingat  the  West  minster  Aquarium 
on  December  5.  They  certainly  attracted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  attention,  and  as  many  of  them 
still  had  unopened  buds,  they  would  under  favour- 
able conditions  remain  in  beauty  for  some  time, 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  their  large  and  showy 
blossoms  would  in  many  cases  be  especially  valu- 
able, more  particularly  where  Christmas  decora- 
tion on  a  lar^je  scale  is  cariied  out.  Possibly  the 
almost  tropical  summer  we  have  experienced  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  anticipating  of  the 
usual  flowering  season  by  a  couple  of  months,  but 
in  any  case  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  plants  had  received  any  special 
treatment  to  induce  them  to  bloom  thus  early. 
The  plants  alluded  to  were  shown  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
gardener,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames.  Some 
flowers  of  the  aulica  class  were  coticed  and  a  few 
lighter  tinted  forms,  as  well  as  the  large  bright- 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  now  so  well  known. — 
H.  P. 

Pandan-uB  javanicus  variegatus.— Until  the 
advent  of  P.  Veitchi,  this  was  the  only  variegated 
form  that  was  grown.  It  is  still  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  As  a  table  plant  it  is  not  so  good 
as  P.  Veilchi,  but  as  a  vase  plant  in  larger  sizes 
it  is  a  worthy  companion  to  that  variety.  Another 
ot  its  features  is  the  additional  row  of  spikes  upon 
the  underside  of  the  midrib,  these  being  set  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  tie  up  its  leaves  if  that  has  to  be  done.— H.  G. 

Acalypha  Macfeeana.  —  Although  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  just  recently  awarded  to  this 
lichly  coloured  decorative  plant  w'nen  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  that  most  deservedly,  it  is 
not  altogether  a  new  plant,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1877.  This  is 
another  instance  in  which  an  introduction  has 
won  its  way  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  easily  grown 
and  readily  propagated  in  an  ordinary  stove,  but 
over-potting  should  be  guarded  against,  otherwise 
the  additional  vigour  thus  imparted  will  increase 
both  the  height  and  the  size  of  the  leaves  beyond 
what  are  really  desiraKe.  Plenty  of  light  should 
be  accorded  it,  somewha'.  sf  ter  the  manner  of  a 
Croton,  wh'.Ut  loo  much  moisture  is  not  de-irable, 
otherwise  the  leases  will  be  soft  and  fl-ibby.  This 
is  one  of  those  decorative  plants  whidi  can  be 
quickly  grown  on  from  cuttings,   there  being  co 
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need  to  f  rj  and  nurse  a  plant  that  has  suffered  from 
exposure  so  Icng  as  a  few  stock  plants  are  in  hand 
for  the  requisite  further  increase. — H.  G. 

The  variegated  Pine-apple  (Ananassa  sativa 
variegata). — Although  this  plant  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation for  many  yias,  it  is  not  jet  any  too 
plentiful.  Its  mode  of  increase  of  course  is  slow. 
I  once  had  the  pood  fortune  to  possess  a  plar.t 
which  instead  of  develcping  a  single  crown  formed 
a  cluster  of  crowns  with  scarcely  any  fruit.  In 
this  case  I  took  about  three  dozen  small  plants 
from  the  one  top;  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  how- 
ever, or  else  the  price  of  a  good  plant  would  now 
be  less  than  it  is.  There  is  another,  l.mt  much 
inferior  variegated  variety  ;  therefore,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  mention  the  botanical  name.  This' sort 
has  quite  a  different  habit,  being  semi-erect  instead 
of  gr.aoefully  arching  over  the  pots.  It  is  needful 
to  keep  the  plants  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible 
to  cnsme  a  compact  growth  and  the  richest  possible 
colour. — H.  G. 


THE  DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

Besides  the  Chiysanthemum  there  are  other 
flowers  we  cannot  spare  from  our  gardens  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  next  to  it  I  would  place  the 
varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primula,  double  and  single. 
They  are  exhibited, and  sometimes  in  splendid  form, 
at  tie  various  exhibiticns  in  November.  I  allude 
now  principally  to  the  double  varieties.  In  some 
schedules  prizes  are  offered  for  Chinese  Primulas, 
no  allusion  being  made  to  their  being  single  or 
double  ;  exhibitors,  therefore,  show  as  they  please, 
and  it  happens  sometimes  that  the  judges  have  to 
deal  with  half-a-d' zen  plants  of  the  single 
varieties  competing  against  as  many  double  sorts, 
cr  single  and  double  mixed  ;  this  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  judges  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision. 
In  some  cases  a  class  is  provided  for  each,  and  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  greater  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing the  plants  of  the  double  Primulas  which 
must  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  ; 
whereas  the  single  forms  can  be  produced  in  any 
quantity  from  seed.  I  have  seen  the  double 
varieties  well  shown  at  the  Brighton  exhibition. 
The  old  double  while  .'o  well  known  to  the  growers 
for  Covtnt  Garden  Market  is  usually  well  shown, 
and  when  grown  to  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence,  and  thej- hints  uniform  in  size,  with  a 
good  head  of  bloom,  the  effect  is  excellent.  There 
is  a  type  of  double  variety  with  much  larger,  more 
double  flowers,  pinkish  white,  mottkd  red,  and 
sometimes  nearly  while,  occasionp.Uy  exhibited. 
This  type  was  shown  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  K  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  in  three  or  more  varieties  which  seemed  to 
be  distinct  at  the  time,  but  they  have  long  since 
been  merged  into  one  vaiiety.  A  salmon-red 
vaiiely  was  also  grown  at  that  time  which  is  still 
in  cultivation.  'I'be  pinkish  white  mottled  variety 
was  exhibited  in  capital  condition  at  the  Kingston 
Cbrysanlhemum  show  this  year  by  Mr.  Mease,  the 
Gaidens,  Downside,  near  Leatherhead.  I  well 
remember  the  fine  growth  and  profuse  bloom  cf 
Mr.  Gilbert's  plants  exhibited  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, but  1  hey  did  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mease,  which  were 
not  too  strong  in  growth  and  most  profusely 
flowered.  They  were  thought  so  highly  of  by  the 
judges,  that  a  silver  medal  given  for  the  best 
examples  of  culture  in  the  show  was  awaided  to 
them. 

The  culture  of  these  double  varieties  of  Chinese 
Primulas  is  not  at  all  difficult  when  once  the  details 
<  f  the  work  are  well  understood.  The  plants 
require  to  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  to  which  a 
piece  of  hard  stem  is  attached.  The  [jlant  should 
be  quite  dry  at  the  roots  before  removing  the  cut- 
tings, and  great  care  must  be  taken  with  them 
nntil  they  are  well  rooted.  Each  cutting  should 
be  planted  in  a  small  flower-pot  containing  sandy 
soil.  I  find  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
cleMU  while  sand  answers  best  for  them.  The  com- 
post should  be  rather  moist  when  it  is  used,  for  it 
is  better  not  to  water  the  cuttings  for  a  few  days, 
as  an  over- supply  may  cause  them  to  rot  from  the 


cut  portion  upwards.  Place  them  in  a  close  hand- 
glass or  in  a  propagating  frame  inside  tie  house. 
The  top  of  the  frame  or  light  should  be  removed 
daily  and  the  glass  be  wiped  dry.  The  mere  act  of 
doing  this  gives  the  plants  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  and  this,  added  to  the  removal  of  the  con- 
densed water,  prevents  any  damping  off.  I  have 
struck  cuttings  of  these  double  varieties  without 
any  casualties  merely  by  not  forgetting  to  remove 
and  wipe  the  glasses  daily  and  by  not  giving  any 
water  until  roots  had  begun  to  push  from  the  cut- 
ling.  When  they  are  in  a  close  frame  they  do  not 
dry  up  much.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  by  the  growth 
of  the  young  plant  that  it  has  fairly  started,  it 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  glass  case  into  the 
freer  air  of  the  house,  and  this  may  be  continued 
until  all  are  rooted.  When  the  2^-inch  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  repot  the  plants  into  ii-inch 
pots,  and  all  through  their  growth  an  open,  mode- 
rately rich  soil  is  best  for  them.  For  the  second 
potting  I  use  loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part 
and  an  addition  of  decayed  manure,  wilh  enough 
sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  When  the  plants 
have  once  started  to  grow  they  push  forward  very 
rapidly  and  should  be  repotted  as  they  require  it. 
Cuttings  struck  in  the  spring  will  grow  large 
enough  to  need  an  8inch  flower-pot  for  each. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  ordinary  frames,  so  that  the 
lights  can  loe  drawn  off  in  fine  weather.  The  main 
point  in  the  culture  of  these,  as  indeed  of  most 
greenhouse  flowers,  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  air, 
exposing  Ihem  well  during  summer.  This  causes 
a  compact,  hardy  and  healthy  growth  to  be  made, 
which  is  sure  to  result  in  the  production  of  good 
trusses  of  flowers.  Flimsy  foliage,  with  long, 
drawn-out  leaf-stalks,  naturally  produce  flowers  of 
similar  quality  to  the  leaves.  When  the  growth  is 
made  and  the  flower-buds  well  foimed  in  the 
autumn,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  an  airy 
greenhouse  near  the  glass,  and  in  cold  damp 
weather  artificial  heat  and  a  rather  dry  atmosphere 
with  ample  ventilation  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  plants  damping  oft  at  the  neck.  Single  and 
double  varieties  are  alike  liable  to  damp  off  in  a 
close  atmosphere,  and  the  conditions  are  aggravated 
by  a  low  temperatuie.  J.  Dougl.vs. 


and  found  it  equally  suitable  for  pots,  though  not 
so  tall  growing  as  the  pink,  and  as  there  sre  so 
many  other  good  while  Uowers  for  early  flowering, 
I  shall  not  recommend  it  too  strongly.  S|  iriea 
astilboides  is  a  more  desirable  plant;  this  I  sliould 
grow  in  preference  to  the  elder  favourite  japonica, 
being  of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  habit.  Hitherto 
this  has  been  rather  expensive,  but  it  may  now  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  piice,  and  may  be  given 
the  same  treatment  as  S.  palmata.  1'.  H. 


SPIR.EA  PALMATA  FOR  POTS. 

Tnis  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  plants  we  have  for 
forcing,  or  rather  I  shouki  say  for  early  flowering 
in  pots,  for  it  does  not  require  forcing,  but  simply 
to  be  grown  under  glass  wilh  just  sufficient 
warmth  to  keep  out  frost.  If  required  very  early 
it  may  be  given  a  little  more  warmth  to  start  it. 
It  starts  be.st  if  the  crowns  are  well  covered  wilh 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  say  about  ',}  inches  thick. 
This  may  be  shaken  off  when  the  crowns  begin  to 
show  through.  The  plants  may  be  placed  under 
a  stage  cr  anywhere  out  of  the  way  until  they 
have  started.  After  they  are  well  started  they 
should  be  removed  to  where  they  can  get  as  much 
light  as  possible.  As  the  foliage  develops  a  little 
liquid  manure  will  be  beteficitl.  The  plants  will 
require  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  as  if 
allowed  to  once  get  too  dry  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  turn  brown.  It  is  advisable  to  stand  the 
pots  in  water  when  the  plants  are  well  advanced. 
Caie  must  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much 
warmth,  or  they  mill  run  up  tall  and  weak. 

English  grown  clumps  should  always  be  used  in 
preference  to  imported  ones,  as  the  latter  never 
make  such  good  growth  or  fine  foliage.  Grown  in 
l)-inch  or  .S-inch  pots  they  will  make  fine  specimens 
and  come  in  at  a  time  when  large  flowering  plants 
with  good  foliage  are  not  very  plentiful. 

Medium-sized  clumps  may  be  potted  up  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  ground,  but  larger  ones  will 
require  to  be  broken  up,  as  the  centres  nill  have 
no  good  crowns.  It  broken  up  even  to  single 
crowns  they  will  do  equally  well.  About  eight 
strong  crowns  will  make  a  mass.  A  great  recom- 
mendation for  this  Spiirea  is  that  it  makes  a  large 
specimen  with  little  trouble,  and  the  bright  rosy- 
pink  flowers  and  fine  foliage  are  very  attractive. 
I  grew  a  few  plants  of  the  white  vaiiety  last  year 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ALBERT  NURSERIES. 

When  in  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Messrs  E.  D. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  a  few  days 
ago  we  made  note  of  many  interesting  plants. 
This  nursery  is  one  of  the  largest  near  the  metro- 
polis, and  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  plants  from 
Palms  to  hardy  flowers,  whilst  the  firm  lias  also 
grounds  at  Fleet,  in  Hampshire,  where  perennials, 
Roses,  and  fruit  trees  in  particular  are  grown. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  houses,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  100  feet  in  length,  so  that 
one  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  glass.  The  Palm 
house  is  very  large  and  contains  splendid  speci- 
mens, including  Kentias  of  remarkable  dimensions. 
K.  Fosteriana  is  represented  by  a  superb  plant ; 
also  K.  Belmoreana  and  K.  Canterburjana,  whilst 
one  sees  thousands  of  the  pretty  Cocos  Weddelli- 
ana  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Areca  lutescens,  A. 
Baueri,  and  A.  sapida  are  the  chief  species  of  this 
genus.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  collection  of 
Gee  nomas,  beautiful  Palms  that  are  none  too  com- 
mon in  gardens.  G.  gracilis  is  one  of  the  most 
popular,  and  grown  in  immense  quantity.  It  does 
not  get  so  common  as  some,  as  the  seed  germinates 
slowly,  but  when  of  suitable  size  it  is  a  gem  for 
table  decoration.  C.  Seemani  is  also  of  note  as  a 
Palm  for  choice  decorations.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  Palms  here,  as 
every  species  and  variety  worth  growing  are  re- 
presented. Another  important  feature  is  the  Dra- 
ea3na,  and  the  kinds  wilh  attractive  foliage  are  in 
fine  chai.acter.  We  made  note  especially  of  two 
kinds,  D.  Lindeni  and  D.  Massangeana,  boih  hand- 
some plants  when  well  grown.  The  former  has 
the  broad  fcliage  green  with  yellowish-coloured 
stripes,  so  to  say,  down  the  centre,  but  in  the  case 
of  D.  Massargeana  this  is  reversed.  The  Crotons 
are  cultivated  also  on  the  same  extensive  scale, 
and  every  variety  of  consequence  is  included. 
Three  very  fine  kinds  are  C.  Hawkeri,  in  which 
the  leaves  are  green  and  yellow;  C.  Queen  Vic- 
toiia,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its  class,  and  the 
leaves  of  fine  colour  ;  and  C.  Morti,  the  foliage  of 
this  being  deep  orange  blotched  with  green. 
When  over  fifty  varieties  are  to  be  seen,  one  is 
struck  with  the  great  variety  amongst  the  various 
forms.  In  addition  to  those  already  described,  we 
may  mention  as  of  much  merit  Aigburth  Gem,  the 
leaves  finely  coloured  with  crimson,  ami  a  very 
distinct  variety,  Chelsoni,  Flambeau,  Baron  James 
de  Rothschild,  and  Laingi. 

Ferns  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  cne 
might  almost  call  this  a  Fern  nursery.  The 
demand  for  quite  small  plants  for  table  and  other 
forms  of  decoration  is  very  great.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  those  grown  so  largely  are  com- 
paratively few.  although  the  collection  itself  is 
extensive.  Besides  Adiantum  cureatum,  the 
greatest  demand  is  for  the  Pieris,  especially  P. 
cretica  and  its  varieties,  albo-lineata,  cristata, 
and  Mayi.  P.  tremula  and  P.  t.  Smithiana  are 
also  favourites  fcr  rooms.  One  house  is  almost 
wreathed  with  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  it  is  only 
by  visiting  such  a  nursery  that  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  certain  indoor  things  is  apparent.  Thus, 
Araucaria  excelsa  is  grown  in  thousands  for  rooms 
and  other  purposes,  and  houses  are  filled  with 
Marguerites  for  blooming  about  Christmastide. 

The  collections  of  Fuchsias,  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  Pelargoniums  in  various  sections  are  of  great 
merit.  The  Ivy-leaved  class  is  increasing  in  popu- 
larity, and  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  krow  that 
a  very  good  half-dozen  kinds  are  the  following  : 
Galilee,  rose-pink  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  white,  touched 
with  very  pale  lavender  colour;  Louis  Thibaut,  rich 
red;  Mme.  Thibaut,  pink  ;  and  Souvenir  de  Charles 
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Turner,  the  flowers  very  large  and  rich  pink,  with 
a  feathering  of  maroon  on  the  upper  petals. 

One  house  was  in  large  part  devoted  to  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  which  it  is  interesting  to  know  was 
in  bloom  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  shown  at 
the  Aquarium  on  the  7th,  when  an  excellent  dis- 
play of  it  was  made  by  this  firm.  A  plant  in  full 
bloom  was  Impatiecs  Sultani,  which  we  are  sorry 
to  see  is  gradually  dropping  out  of  cultivation  in 
many  private  gardens.  It  is,  however,  too  good  to 
neglect  and  very  easily  grown.  Few  things  are 
brighter  in  colour  or  more  free-flowering.  \z\- 
leas  of  all  kinds,  A.  mollis  especially,  are 
Urgely  grown,  and  note  may  also  be  made  of  the 
Orchids,  which  form  not  the  least  interesting  fea- 
ture. They  are  chiefly  of  the  more  popular  kinds, 
as  Coelogyne  cristatain  variety  and  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  Lycaste  Skinneri  was  in  bloom,  and 
when  a  good  collection  is  cultivated  one  sees  much 
variety  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  particularly  of 
the  lip,  which  varies  from  self  crimson  through 
many  beautiful  shades.  Oncidium  tigrlnum  quite 
scented  a  large  house,  the  fragrance  like  that  of 
Violets.  Few  Orchids  are  so  beautiful  at  this 
•eason  as  this  species. 

In  such  a  nursery  as  this  many  plants  cot  usually 
seen  in  gardens  are  grown.  Tnus  in  one  house  is 
a  large  batch  of  Sonerilas.  bright  little  flowers, 
which  are  acceptable  at  this  season.  S.  maculata, 
or  S.  orientalis,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  the  principal 
kind,  and  even  when  out  of  bloom  it  is  conspicuous 
for  the  green  and  silvery  leaves.  We  do  not  care 
greatly  for  variegated  plants  as  a  rule,  but  a  yel- 
low-leaved bedding  Lobelia  is  worth  a  note  as  of 
use  in  summer  arrangements.  It  is  a  good  yellow, 
not  sickly,  and  retains  its  distinct  character  even 
in  the  winter. 

Amongst  other  plants  no'ed  were  Carex  europiea 
variegata,  a  charming  little  Grass,  very  graceful, 
the  leaves  narrow  and  distinctly  variegated.  Also 
beautiful  was  the  old,  but  handsome  Cissus  dis- 
color, which,  though  not  often  seen  in  private  gar- 
dens now,  was  not  many  years  ago  grown  in  every 
stove.  The  large  Palm  house  contains  Aspidistra 
lurida  and  the  variegated  variety  in  quantity. 
For  room  decoration,  corridors,  and  even  shop 
windows  no  plant  is  more  useful.  It  resists  cold, 
dust,  dirt  and  even  neglect  better  than  any 
other  plant  used  for  the  same  purpose.  These  are 
brief  notes  only  of  a  large  and  important  nursery, 
but  suflijient  has  been  written  to  show  its  in- 
teresting and  varied  character. 


TUBEROSES. 
Few  flowers  are  more  valued  in  autumn  and 
winter  than  the  Tuberose.  Especially  is  this 
so  where  there  is  a  large  and  constant  demand 
for  such  as  are  useful  in  button-hole  work.  Tube- 
roses, it  must  be  admitted,  are  suited  to  this  class 
of  work,  and  alike  useful  are  they  in  wreaths, 
crosses,  or  bouquets.  It  is  now  possible  to  have 
them  in  bloom  almost  all  the  year  round,  and 
though,  of  course,  in  common  with  all  flowers,  they 
open  very  slowly  in  the  depth  of  winter,  yet  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  a  fair  percentage  of  their 
flowers  e.xpands  tolerably  well.  To  secure  the 
flower-spikes  from  accident,  a  stick  should  be 
placed  to  each,  with  a  loose  tie  to  admit  of  future 
growth,  and  if  the  pots  are  stood  closely  together, 
little  harm  should  result.  At  this  time  also  keep 
them  free  of  the  side  growths  that  form  about 
the  bulbs  to  the  detriment  of  the  flowering 
stem  and  flowers.  Give  the  plants  abundant 
supplies  of  water  at  the  root  and  weak  liquid 
manure  every  other  day.  Syringe  freely  and 
regularly  so  as  to  check  as  much  as  possible  the 
progress  of  red  spider,  thrips  and  the  like, 
which  are  almost  sure  to  infest  them.  An  occa- 
sional watering  overhead  with  clear  soot  water 
will  also  conduce  to  the  same  end.  Best  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  an  occasional  syringing  with  quassia 
chips  and  soft  soap.  Take  a  IJinch  potful  of  the 
quassia  chips  and  place  in  an  old  saucepan  with 
soft  water,  and  boil  ste.idily  till  the  whole  of  the 
chips  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  ;  then  drain  it  off 
and  add  a  large  teaspoonful  of  soft  soap,  stirring 


well  till  dissolved,  adding  suflicient  cold  soft  water 
to  make  two  gallons  of  the  whole,  but  if  not  suffi- 
cient, increase  the  proportion  of  chips  and  soap 
till  enough  has  been  made  to  give  a  good  syring- 
ing all  round.  In  using  the  syringe  for  this  purpose 
the  jet  is  always  preferable  to  the  rose,  because 
with  the  former  a  steady  spray  is  maintained,  and 
all  sides  of  the  plants  can  be  reached.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  dash  quantities  of  these  insecticides 
against  the  plants,  because  the  great  bulk  goes  to 
the  soil  and  is  lost ;  whereas  with  the  jet  a  mere 
mist-like  spray  is  the  result,  ani  has  the  effect  of 
just  damping  the  leaves  and  stems.  A  spraying  of 
this  kind  may  be  repeated  frequently  and  at  a  very 
trifling  cost,  and  gardeners  should  not  lose  sight 
of  this  cheap  and  effectual  remedy.  In  the  case 
of  Tuberoses  persevere  with  it  while  the  plants  are 
yet  outside  and  the  insects  less  numerous.  When 
the  plants  are  housed  the  drier  atmosphere  con- 
duces to  their  rapid  increase,  when  they  frequently 
get  the  upper  hand.  Provide  abundance  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  and  daily  while  the  plants 
are  in  frames  at  closing-time  give  them  a  nice 
sprinkling  overhead  with  a  fine  rose.  This  will 
also  tend  to  keep  insect  enemies  in  check.  From 
time  to  time  the  most  forward  may  be  introduced 
into  warmth  as  required,  and  with  care  a  supply 
of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

E. 


A  note  on  zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  zonal 
Pelargoniums  exhibited  on  several  occasions  re- 
cently by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley, 
have  been  remarkably  fine,  and  a  few  kinds  of 
especial  merit  we  have  made  note  of.  The  new 
Double Lifeisapoor  thing  compared  with  the  splen- 
did single  zonal  varieties,  with  flowers  of  beautiful 
colour  and  form.  One  of  the  best  of  all  is  Mme. 
Melba,  the  flowers  white,  touched  with  light 
salmon-red  in  the  centre,  and  EtoUe  de  Lyon  is 
bright  and  effective.  It  is  of  the  Souvenir  de 
Mirande  type,  rather  too  loose,  however,  but  the 
reddish  scarlet  colour,  passing  to  white  in  the 
centre,  is  very  distinct.  A  good  word  may  be 
said  forRaspail  Improved,  the  flowers  being  larger 
and  fuller  than  those  of  the  parent,  and  of  the 
deepest  crimson  colour.  A  good  white  is  the 
single  Albion,  and  other  single  kinds  worthy  of 
mention  are  Mme.  de  Boideville,  white,  flushed 
with  rose-salmon;  Ethel  Lewis,  rose,  white  centre ; 
and  Stella  Massey,  which  has  flowers  of  a  delicate 
pink  colour. 

Peperomia  argyrsea  (known  also  as  P.  Saun- 
dersi). — Having  for  several  years  grown  this  beau- 
tiful little  Aroid  as  a  decorative  plant  I  can  re- 
commend it  with  confidence.  My  first  attention 
was  called  to  its  beauty  not  by  personal  observa- 
tion, but  from  noting  that  others  frequently  ad- 
mired it.  It  is  easily  grown,  being  readily  in- 
creased by  division  in  the  spring.  The  temperature 
of  an  average  stove  suits  it  well,  and  it  resists  the 
damp  with  impunity. — H.  G. 

Phrynium  variegatum. — This  near  ally  of 
the  Maranta  and  Calatuea  is  a  decidedly  beautiful 
decorative  plant,  being  also  very  distinct.  I 
have  noted  it  several  times  this  year  in  mixed 
groups  in  which  it  has  played  an  important  part. 
It  is  not  what  may  be  termed  a  dinner-table  plant 
as  that  qualification  is  generally  understood,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  most  useful  in  that  way,  as  it  is 
also  for  other  indoor  purposes.  This  plant  is  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  creamy  white  on  a  bright 
pale  green  ground  ;  the  variegation  is  greatly  di- 
versified, no  two  leaves  being  at  all  alike.  It  is  an 
instance  in  which  a  plant  has  surely  won  its  way 
upon  its  own  merits.  A  first  class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  it  in  lS8ti  under  the  name  of  Phrynium 
jucundum. — H.  G. 

Increasing    Malmaison    Carnations.  —  In 

The  Garden,  Dec.  2,  J.  Crawford  details  his  me- 
thod of  propagating  this  plant  by  making  an 
incision  in  the  shoots  selected,  much  the  same  as 
for  layering,  and  binding  the  wound  round  with 
damp  Moss  instead  of  burying  the  wounded  part 
in  soil ;  but  why  propagate  this  Carnation  by 
either  of  these  methods  ?     My  method  of  propa- 


gating this  Carnation  is  as  follows,  and  I  rarely 
lose  a  cutting  :  When  the  side  shoots  are  4  inches 
or  5  inches  long  I  strip  them  off,  remove  the  lower 
leaves  with  a  sharp  knife,  pot  them  singly  in 
very  sandy  soil  and  peat  in  25-inch  pots  and  plunge 
in  a  close  frame,  watering  as  required.  In  about 
a  month  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  ready  for  5- 
inch  and  O-inch  pots.  After  hardening  off  place 
outside.— Wm.  Harris. 

Croton  undulatus.— This  variety,  which  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  first  put  into 
commerce  in  1870,  still  holds  its  own  by  reason  of 
its  very  distinct  and  unique  character.  When 
well  coloured  there  is  not  a  variety  to  surpass  it, 
the  markings  or  blotches  of  the  brightest  crimson 
on  a  dark,  almost  olive  ground  are  in  such  con- 
trast to  each  other,  whilst  the  peculiar  wavy  line 
of  the  leaves  is  another  distinct  feature  peculiar 
to  this  species,  for  a  true  species  it  is  without  any 
doubt.  It  has  also  the  property  of  retaining  its 
foliage  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  younger  leaves  have  pale  yellow 
markings  on  a  light  green  ground,  charging  with 
maturity  to  the  deeper  shades  fiist  alluded  to. 
The  growth  is  not  in  any  sense  heavy  or  dense, 
thus  making  a  capital  table  plant  when  well  de- 
veloped, and  of  not  more  than  1  foot  in  height. 
Croton  growers  who  have  not  given  this  excellent 
variety  a  trial  are  advised  to  do  so.  — Gboweb. 


THREE  GOOD  WINTER  YE  LLOW-FLOWERING 

PLANTS. 

Bright  5 ellow  flowers,  though  most  welcome,  are 
not  plentiful  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  yet  anyone 
having  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  a  cool  conserva- 
tory may  without  any  difliculty  have  a  grand  dis- 
play of  Abutilon  Golden  Queen  and  Linum  trigy- 
num,  and  wherever  the  temperature  of  a  house  can 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  of  00°  during  the  winter,  a 
third  plant,  the  lovely  Linum  tetragynum,  may 
with  advantage  be  added  to  the  list.  Little  need 
be  said  here  about  the  Abutilon,  as  other  varieties 
with  flowers  white,  pink,  and  red  of  various  tints 
are  well  known  and  found  in  nearly  every  private 
garden  where  cut  flowers  are  in  requisition  during 
the  winter.  There,  under  a  generous  treatment  and 
planted  out  in  the  border  of  the  greenhouse  or  of 
the  conservatory,  either  against  a  wall  or  as 
pillar  plants,  they  produce  in  great  abundance 
their  lovely  flowers,  which  are  so  well  adapted  for 
bouquets  and  for  table  decorations. 

Abutilon  Golden  Queen  is  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  better-known  Boule  d'Or,  being 
of  better  habit  and  a  much  more  profuse  bloomer. 
Its  beautiful  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  particularly 
bright  yellow  colour  are  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  at  nearly  all  times  of  the  year,  and  a 
plant  so  treated  forms  a  most  attractive  sight  dur- 
ing the  dull  months  of  the  year.  Abutilons  are 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  root  freely 
at  almost  all  seasons,  although  those  struck  in 
early  spring  are  the  best.  They  may  also  be  con- 
sidered clean  plants,  the  only  insect  to  which  they 
are  subject  being  the  green-fly,  which  is  readily 
destroyed  cither  by  fumigating  or  by  syringing  t;  8 
plants,  especially  the  underside  of  the  foliag' , 
where  the  vermin  generally  collects,  with  a  weak 
decoction  of  quassia  chips,  which  leaves  no  un- 
pleasant smell  and  is  very  effective. 

Linum  trigynum  is  the  commercial  and  popu- 
lar name  for  Reinwardtia  trigyna  of  Dumortier, 
a  very  neat-flowering  plant  of  shrubby  habit, 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
Although  of  equally  easy  culture,  this  plant  re- 
quires a  little  more  attention  than  the  foregoing, 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year  its  flowers,  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow  colour,  amply  repay  the  cultivator 
for  any  extra  care  bestowed  uponio.  Linum  trigy- 
ni.m  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  Its  propagation  is  effected 
by  means  of  cuttings  made  in  March  and  April, 
and  these  if  properly  treated  form  in  the  course  of 
the  season  bushy,  well-furnished  plants  in  4J-inch 
pots,  which  during  the  dreary  months  of  the  year 
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greatly  aEsist  in  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatorr.  The  strongest  shoots  produced 
from  plants  which  have  been  cut  back  soon  after 
they  have  done  llowerirg  form  the  best  cuttings, 
which  should  be  inserted  in  a  compost  of  a  sandy 
nature  and  kept  in  a  close  propagating  frame 
where  they  root  readily,  after  which  they  should 
be  potted  singly  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam, 
partly  decayed  leaf- mould,  and  silver  sand  in  equal 
parts.  To  ensure  free  growth  it  is  advisable  to  add 
a  small  quantity  of  some  fertiliser  to  the  above- 
named  compost.  When  rooted,  and  until  they  are 
fairly  well  established  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower,  the  young  plants  benefit  by  being 
kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  while  in 
autumn  a  position  in  a  low  frame  where  plenty  of 
air  and  sun  can  be  admitted  is  best,  as  it  is  neces- 
sery  to  ripen  the  last-made  wood  to  favour  the 
formation  of  the  flower-buds.  During  their  grow- 
ing season,  and  especially  while  in  a  young  state,  the 
plants  must  be  frequently  pinched  to  ensure  their 
growing  into  a  compact  shape.  The  last  pinching, 
however,  should  take  place  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  not  allowing  sufficient 
time  for  the  formation  of  the  flower-buds,  especi- 
ally it  it  should  happen  to  be  a  rainy  season.  A 
temperature  of  50°  to  55°  is  that  in  which  the 
flowers  open  he~t  and  are  least  likely  to  damp  off. 
On  account  of  its  being  subject  to  red  spider 
Linum  trigynum  must  be  frequently  syringed,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  water  reaches  the 
under  part  of  the  folinge.  During  the  hot  weather, 
from  July  to  September,  when  the  plants  are  best 
stood  outside  altogether,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
them  three  or  even  four  syricgings  a  day,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  rain  water  whenever  pro- 
curable. After  flowering  the  plants  may  be  cut 
back  and  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  propagate  and  grow  fresh  plants 
every  year.  Left  to  its  own  resources,  Linum  tri- 
gynum forms  a  straggling,  unshapely  bush  vary- 
ing from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height. 

Linum  tetkagykum  is  another  beautiful  yellow 
flowering  plant  of  shrubby  habit,  but  its  require- 
ments are  not  met  by  cool  treatment.  It  is  a 
native  of  India,  and  must  be  grown  in  a  warm 
house  all  the  year  round.  If  we  only  judge  by  the 
outward  appearance,  we  find  that  it  has  a  great 
affinity  with  the  plant  just  described;  indeed  the 
differences  are  mostly  botanical,  inasmuch  as  its 
flowers,  as  the  specific  name  tetragynum  implies, 
are  four-styled ;  whereas  those  of  L.  trigynum 
are  three-styled.  As  a  decorative  plant  for  winter 
it  is  of  as  great  value  as  the  other;  its  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  greater  abundance,  are  dis- 
posed in  large  fascicle-like  racemes  at  the  summit 
of  the  branches  and  branchlets;  they  are  of  a  very 
pleasing  pale  primrose-yellow  colour,  and  often  1 
inch  in  diameter.  The  plant,  as  may  be  seen  by 
some  handsome  species  now  very  attractive  in 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery,  is  sometimes 
literally  covered  with  its  delicate  Convolvulus- 
like flowers.  The  propagation  of  Linum  tetragynum 
is  not  limited  to  cuttings  only,  as  this  pretty  species 
produces  underground  suckers,  by  which  it  may 
also  readily  be  increased.  S.  G. 


Impatiens  auricoma  (the  Golden  Balsam).— 
The  above  is  the  name  which  Professor  Baillon,  of 
Paris,  has  given  to  a  remarkably  handsome  plant 
recently  introduced  to  Europe  quite  accidentally. 
The  history  of  Impatiens  auricoma,  like  that  of 
several  other  plants  of  gre.at  merit,  such  as  Begonia 
Rex,  Pteris  argyrea,  &c  ,  also  introduced  accident- 
ally, is  very  singular  and  interesting.  The  plant 
was  originally  discovered  some  ten  years  ago  in 
Madagascar  l:iy  Mons.  Leon  Humblot,  who  sent  the 
dry  materials  necessary  for  identification  and 
classification  to  Professor  Baillon,  who  then  de- 
scribed it  in  the  "  Bonplandia"  ;  but  its  introduc- 
tion in  a  living  state  was  purely  accidental.  Some 
two  years  since  M.  Humblot  sent  to  a  nurseryman 
friend  of  his  in  Paris— Mon.s.  L.  Landry — a  few 
Orchids  and  Tree  Ferns,  all  of  which  arrived  dead. 
Two  stray  seedlings,  however,  developed  themselves 
upon  these  Tree  Ferns,  and  it  is  from  these  plants 
that  the  entire  stock  uf  the  beautiful  Golden  Bal- 


sam has  been  worked.  Tl.is  new  -  comer  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  with  distinctly  toothed  dark  green 
leaves,  from  tire  axils  cf  which  the  flowers  a/e 
abundantly  produced  and  above  which  they  stand 
conspicuously.  Each  individual  flower,  borne  on  a 
slender  upright  peduncle,  is  of  a  peculiar  helmet 
shape  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  whicii  forms 
a  most  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark  hue  of  its 
equally  ornamerl,tal  foliage.  It  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  plant,  which,  like  the  well-known  and 
deservedly  popular  I.  Sultani,  is  suitable  for  either 
stove  or  greenhouse  in  the  winter  and  very  useful 
for  outside  decoration  during  the  summer  months, 
especially  in  somewhat  sheltered  places,  being  of 
a  hardier  nature  than  the  beautiful,  but  shy- 
flowering  I.  Hawkeri  and  more  robust,  though  quite 
as  free-flowering  as  I.  Sultani.  It  is  readily  in- 
creased by  means  of  cuttings,  which,  like  those  of 
the  other  species  to  which  it  is  related,  root  freely 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  This  striking  plant 
will  be  distributed  next  spring  by  Mons.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  of  Paris.— G.  S, 


FINE-LEAVED  BEGONIAS. 

There  is  now  among  the  fine-leaved  Begonias 
an  infinite  variety,  some  being  sufl'nsed  all 
(ivor  as  with  silvef,  wliilst  tlie  conibinations  of 
pale   green,    dark  green,    bronze    and    silvery 


looking  Viriglit  and  cheerful  in  the  dull  days 
(if  wiirter.  As  pot-]ilants  their  value  is  pretty 
well  kiiijwii  and  a)i]iri!ciatid  for  the  decoration 
of  plant  hiirises.  Tliey  also  iiiaku  cajiital  deco- 
rative iii;itcrial  for  tiro  Imrise,  in  iriatiy  instairces 
being  singirlarly  .a]i]ircipriato  to  the  sriiToirir<lings. 
Srir.-ill  plants  irsrrally  face  all  one  way;  thu.s 
they  are  well  adapted  for  vases  uiion  bracket.-^,' 
niches,  or  corners.  Tlrey  are  irrost  accoirrmo- 
dating  as  to  soil,  but  that  whicli  is  light  suits 
them  best  ;  ntellow  loaitt,  leaf-mould,  and  .sand 
airswer  well.  Large  pots  are  not  at  all  re- 
qriisite,  but  rather  to  bo  avoided  as  a  disfigure- 
ment titan  otherwise.  Propagation  is  simple 
aird  easily  ottected  by  tire  leaves  ;  all  that  one 
lias  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  pan  with  sandy  soil, 
and  their  after  cutting  through  the  rilis  of  tho 
leaves  to  ]ieg  one  or  more  upfUL  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  tire  outer  poi-tions  of  the  leaves  being 
cut  away.  Plenty  of  young  plants  wi'l  soon  bo 
tlie  result.  This  is  far  better  than  the  cum- 
brous system  f)f  dividing  the  older  pl.-ints, 
whereby  the  beautiful  eil'eot  of  a  small  plant 
is  lost. 
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A  variegated  Sax  frage. — When  at  Syon 
House  Gardens  recently  we  made  note  of  the 
variegated  varietv  of  S.  sarmentosa,  the  "  Mother 
of  Thousands,"  named  tricolpr  su- 
perba.  It  is  very  handsomely  varie- 
eated,  the  roundish  leaves  deep  green 
in  the  centre,  passing  to  a  lighter 
-hade  and  surrounded  with  a  zone  of 
( reamy  white,  touched  with  rose  at 
the  margin.  With  age  this  variega- 
tion gets  more  attractive. 


A  jine-leaved  Bajonia. 

variegation  in  many  kinds  are  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  Some  of  these  form  qtiite  a  jiicture 
of  themselves,  and  are  well  worth  a  study. 
These  Begonias  are  most  accommodating  plants, 
being  of  free  and  vigoi'ous  growth.  They  are 
excellent  i)lants  for  an  amateur  to  grow  in 
his  greenhouse,  where  he  does  not  let  the 
temperature  ever  fall  below  40°.  For  the 
stove  and  intermediate  house  they  are  also  well 
.adapted.  Where  a  wall  which  is  unsightly 
wants  covering  with  growing  jilants,  these 
liegonias  are  first-rate  material  to  use.  All 
that  they  seem  to  require  is  ju.st  sufficient  soil 
to  cstalilisli  themselves  ;  .after  this  their  roots 
will  ramify  in  all  directions  .and  cling  to  tlie 
bare  wall,  more  particularly  if  it  be  ba,r-e  brick- 
work. If  the  position  be  a  damp  and  shaded 
one,  these  Begonias  do  equally  as  well  or  even 
better  th.an  under  what  might  be  thought  to  be 
more  favourable  conditions.  If  tliey  are  re- 
((uired  to  cover  a  dry  wall,  all  tlrat  one  h.as  to 
do  is  to  keej)  them  well  suiiplied  with  water. 
I  liave  been  particularly  struck  with  the  beauti- 
ful I'tl'eet  produced  by  their  use  in  a  idanted-out 
fernery.  Here  the  roots  will  delight  to  ramble 
and  cling  to  the  rockwork,  particrilarly  sarid- 
stoire.  Thus  growir  in  a  cool  fernery  they  will 
;eiieially    retain    their    foliage    all    the    year, 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  AND 
EVERGREENS. 
The  trade  done  in  these  subjects 
fiom  the  middle  of  December  well 
into  January  is  something  enormous 
around  London  alone,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that 
the  same  condition  of  things  is 
found  in  other  centres  of  activity  as 
well.  One  scarcely  knows  whether 
to  deplore  this  cutting  of  so  much 
good  material,  evergreens  more  par- 
ticularly always  serving  such  good 
purposes  as  shelters  during  the 
winter  season,  or  to  approve  of  it  as 
a  means  of  affording  to  great  numbers 
of  children  and  larger  assemblies  also 
additional  pleasure  and  enjoyment  at  a  season 
when  we  all  like  to  see  cheerfulness  predominant  in 
the  household  as  well  as  at  other  gatherings.  The 
use  of  such  means  of  decoration  has  descended  to 
us  through  a  long  series  of  years,  dating,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mistletoe,  back  to  druidical  times  and 
customs.  To  say  that  it  is  a  relic  of  barbaric 
usages  would  not  be  right,  for  the  Druids  certainly 
could  not  be  looked  upon  in  that  light.  Turning 
to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  the  eastern 
and  the  western  hemispheres,  we  find  that  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  make 
use  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it 
exists  around  them.  Some  instances  of  this 
were,  if  I  remember  rightly,  recorded  by  the 
authoress  of  the  "  Voy.-ige  of  the  Suiihenm" 
when  calling  at  islands  in  the  Southern  Seas. 
The  records  in  Holy  Writ  .also  be.ar  on  and 
confirm  the  use  of  the  products  of  the  localities 
therein  mentioned,  and  not  in  a  symbolic  sense  at 
all.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  use 
of  Christmas  trees  and  cut  evergreens  must,  I 
think,  be  justified  on  grounds  of  expediency  alone. 
With  care,  cut  evergreens  can  be  chosen  so  as  to 
benefit  the  plants  instead  of  being  any  injury  to 
them.  To  cut  them  indiscriminately  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned  ;  this  is  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
'  treme,  "and  such  customs  should  not  be  .allowed  to 
exist.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  a  waste  to  cut 
;  down  or  root  up  so  many  Firs  as  Christmas  trees, 
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but  with  a  moment's  reflection  it  occurs  to  me  that 
if  it  wjre  not  for  the  demand  in  this  particular 
article  not  nearly  so  many  would  be  grown  ;  thus, 
after  all,  it  is  not  perhaps  a  waste,  but  merely  an 
outlet  for  superfluous  stock. 

I  note  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  what  an 
enormous  number  of  Christmas  trees  is  disponed 
of  by  one  firm  alone.  Having  seen  this  immense 
stock  I  can  vouch  for  its  accuracy ;  20,C0J  tree?, 
from  dwarf  ones  that  could  he  stood  upon  a  table 
to  tall  ones  which  in  many  rooms  woulil  touch  the 
ceiling,  were  to  be  se?n  jast  recently  at  Messrs. 
Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick  Nurseries,  a  sight  to 
be  wondered  at  as  indicating  the  great  demand 
at  present  existing.  The  majority  of  these  trees 
were  in  pots  or  being  potted,  so  as  to  go  out  in 
as  complete  a  manner  as  passible.  The  number  of 
pots  alone  leads  one  to  think  of  the  future  and 
their  use  ;  many  no  doubt  will  be  turned  to  a  good 
account  for  other  plants  afterwards.  Evergreens 
in  a  cut  state  come  into  the  London  markets  ty 
hundreds  of  loads,  many  such  loads  coming  from 
districts  where  the  Holly,  the  Yew  and  the  Box  all 
thrive  in  the  best  manner  possible.  As  to  berries, 
the  crop  is  a  variable  one  in  the  case  of  the  Holly, 
some  sorts  in  my  own  particular  case  being  much 
better  cropped  than  others,  the  variegated  varie- 
ties being  on  the  whole  the  best.  Fortunately, 
there  h;is  not  been  any  severely  prolonged  frost, 
otherwise  the  berries  would  have  been  attacked  by 
the  birds  as  a  means  of  livelihood  where  the  crop 
of  hips  and  haws  is  not  an  abundant  one.  Judging 
from  the  prices  of  Holly,  the  country  supply  is 
considered  a  good  one  es  regards  bei-ried  shoots. 
Continental  Mistletoe,  ss  usual,  is  present  in  by 
far  the  largest  quantities,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  it  shcmld  be  so,  in  order  that  home- 
grown examples  may  he  spared  in  some  degree. 
Those  who  have  looked  forward  will  no  doubt  have 
suflncient  supplies  of  dried  Grasses  and  flowers, 
to  which  well-developed  fronds  of  the  common 
Bracken  are  no  mean  addition.  Filices. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


THE  TRUE  PINETUM. 
Many  have  noticed  the  failures,  from  every 
point  of  view,  of  what  is  called  the  pinetum  in 
many  country  seats.  It  is,  perhaps,  incident  to 
the  beginning  of  all  thini;a  that  failures  should 
occur,  but  the  failure  of  the  pinetum  is  general. 
Distorted  and  grafted  trees,  the  cemetery  look 
and  the  toy-like  shapes,  the  planting  without 
artistic  grouping  or  massing  for  any  real  etfect, 
a  "  spotty  "  appearance  everywhere,  varied  by 
labels — anything  more  wearisome  to  people 
accustomed  to  see  trees  in  broad,  natural  masses 
could  hardly  be  devised.  A  better  way  is  to 
plant  fewer  sorts  in  bolder  masses,  paying  more 
attention  to  the  kind,  i.e.,  making  sure  that  it 
is  what  we  like  and  that  our  climate  will  nrature, 
and  in  which  it  will  be  quite  hardy  in  all 
seasons,  unlike  many  of  the  Mexican  and  even 
the  Californian  conifers,  which  are  not  really 
hardy  in  Britain,  though  some  of  them,  like  the 
Monterey  Cypress,  may  make  a  great  show  for  a 
few  years  in  a  seaside  place  like  Dublin,  Sligo, 
or  Bournemouth.  We  have  to  avoid  the 
rubbishy  varieties  which  are  sent  out,  varie- 
gated with  disease  ;  these  are  very  nice  in  the 
nursery,  but  who  ever  saw  a  decent  plant  of 
them  anywhere  else  ?  Then  there  is  the  graft- 
ing danger.  Some  new  kinds  of  Pines  are  put 
on  common  stocks,  which  can  only  be  disastrous. 
It  is  enormously  better  to  buy  a  thing  on  its 
own  roots,  and  if  it  will  not  live  on  its  own 
roots,  let  it  die.  Apart  from  the  plan  of  planting 
bold  groups  of  things  we  know  will  do,  like  the 
Corsican  Pine,  the  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  or  any 
other  hardy  Pine  we  may  fancy,  there  is  the 
slightly  different  plan  of  planting  a  large  num- 
ber of  kinds  together. 


We  are  now  dealing  with  a  field  of  about  0 
acres,  in  which,  instead  of  making  one  mass  of 
a  Pine,  we  art-  trying  from  a  few  hundreds  to  a 
score  of  each  hardy  Pine  that  interests  us.  In- 
stead of  labelling  them  and  sticking  them  out 
in  a  formal  way,  as  in  pinetums,  we  plant  the 
whole  field  a?  if  planting  Larch  or  Scotch,  but 
a  little  more  openlj^,  because  most  planting  of 
this  kind  has  been  much  too  thick  hitherto. 
Why  people  should  put  in  young  trees  18  inches 
apart,  as  we  often  see  them,  we  cannot  tell.  As 
nine  people  out  of  ten  never  thin  in  time,  it 
means  death  or  weakness  to  the  trees.  So  we 
plant  our  little  Pines  never  closer  than  5  feet  in 
the  line  and  3  feet  apart,  and  so  we  fill  up  the  field 
with  anything  promising  in  the  way  of  a  Pine.  In 
such  a  wood  we  should  thin  the  trees  very  care- 
fully and  early  so  as  to  secure  fair  development, 
and  finally,  when  the  trees  become  large,  it 
would  be  easy  to  out  delightful  walks  through 
the  wood,  so  that  in  general  effect  in  the  land- 
scape, and  in  detail,  such  a  pinetum  would  be 
as  interestiog  an  expression  of  this  great  family 
of  plants  as  one  could  well  see.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  labels,  as  what  is  not  worth  knowing 
is  not  worth  growing  ;  and  when  one  plants  a 
number  of  a  Pine  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  it.— 
/■  uiil. 

The  Scarlet  Oak  in  Sarrey.— Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  sends  us  some  of  his  Scarlet  Oak  foliage, 
splendid  in  hues  this  year  as  usual.  We  wish 
some  one  who  knows  the  American  woods  would 
tell  us  of  all  the  Oaks  that  show  fine  colour  there, 
as  they  are  important  trees  for  us.  In  their 
case,  however,  their  natural  vigour  is  interfered 
with  by  grafting,  which  prevents]  any  clean  and 
free  growth,  and  on  mony  soils  leads  to  the 
death  of  the  tree.  The  really  hardy  American  Oaks 
should  be  grown  on  their  own  roots  from  seed. 
Seed  is  plentiful,  and  if  it  would  not  carry  well  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  over  during  winter,  seedling 
plants  raised  in  America.  It  is  curious  how  rarely 
one  sees  these  Scarlet  Oaks  in  our  parks  or  even 
pleasure  grounds.  This,  we  think,  is  owing  to  the 
deaths  through  grafting.  So  macy  plant  in  single 
specimens,  that  the  losses  through  death  are  not 
always  seen.  If  we  plant  in  groups  or  masses  and 
use  grafted  stuff,  we  are  lost,  and  anyone  can  then 
see  the  extent  of  the  loss. 

The  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distich- 
um.— In  some  sheltered  situations,  usually  in  low 
ground  near  water,  this  handsome  tree  carries  its 
foliage  well  into  the  winter  long  after  it  has  turned 
brown.  When  this  is  the  case  a  good  specimen  is 
very  striking,  the  efltect  being  glorious  when  lit  up 
by  the  winter  sun.  The  graceful  and  delicately 
tinted  foliage  when  in  the  green  state,  too,  is  very 
lovely,  and  quite  unlike  that  of  most  other  trees, 
to  which  it  forms  a  good  contrast.  How  seldom' 
do  we  see  really  good  trees  such  as  this  planted 
with  any  attempt  at  boldness,  so  as  to  gain  the 
best  possible  effect  from  their  use ;  more  often  than 
not  a  single  specimen  only  is  planted  where  a 
dozen  might  be  used  with  far  better  results,  and 
even  then  the  chances  are  that  it  is  spoiled  in  its 
younger  days  by  being  choked  with  scrubby  Laurels 
or  some  other  dense  undergrowth  that  keeps  both 
light  and  air  away  from  tree  and  soil,  and  from 
which  good,  but  slow  growing  things  are  lucky  to 
escape  with  life  and  vigour  enough  to  develop  into 
something  like  trees. — J.  C.  Tali.ack. 


MISTLETOE. 
Just  at  this  season  the  olive  green  twites  and 
peai-ly  berries  of  the  Mistletoe  are  thrust  upon  our 
at  tention,  so  it  often  follows  that  many  attempts  are 
made  to  propagate  it  j  ust  now  by  sowing  its  ben  ies  on 
the  branches  of  Apple  or  Hawthorn,  or  Oak,  Poplar, 
or  Pavia,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  wioiig,  how- 
ever, for  the  berries  or  seeds  are  now  unripe,  and 
the  weather  is  too  cold  for  them  to  germinate  even 
if  thej'  were. 


The  ordinary  notion  as  to  the  propagation  of 
Mistletoe  by  means  of  seed  or  berries  is  to  slit  or 
pierce  the  young  bark  of  the  host  plant,  or  tree  and 
then  push  the  berries  into  the  slit.  Now,  in  all 
good  gardening  operatiors  there  are  three  or  four 
things  at  least  necessary  to  success,  viz  ,  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  best 
manner  in  the  proper  place  or  under  the  most  suit- 
able conditions.  But  most  people  do  not  quite 
bear  this  axiom  in  rcind,  and  they  often  fail  to  get 
Mistletoe  berries  to  grow.  Having  Lad  consider- 
able practical  experience  in  this  matter,  and 
having  often  failed,  I  think  that  at  last  I  have 
found  out  how  Mistletoe  may  he  grown  from  seed 
as  easily  as  Peas  or  Beans,  and  the  information 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  would  fain  have  it 
gro.ving  in  their  pardens.  The  best  practice  is  not 
to  cut  or  slit  the  bark  at  all  for  the  due  reoeption 
of  tho  seeds  or  berries,  but  to  press  or  rub  them  on 
to  a  smooth,  young,  healthy  branch  of  Apple  or 
Hawthorn  with  the  fingers.  The  berry  is  a  little 
slippery  at  first,  but  as  the  viscid  pulp  dries  you 
will  find  tho  seed  firmly  f  lued  or  gummed  down  to 
the  clean  bark.  Two  or  three  berries  thus  stnck  on 
may  bs  covered  with  a  bit  of  black  muslin  or 
crape  to  secure  the  seeds  from  the  birds,  which 
sometimes  peck  them  off  the  branches  unless  pro- 
tected in  this  way.  If  the  bark  be  slit  or  cut  its 
cut  edges  at  once  turn  brown  and  harden  into 
coiky  layers  of  tissue  inimical  to  the  growth  of 
the  seeds. 

The  light  time  to  thus  affix  the  seeds  to  the  bark 
of  the  host  plant  is  in  April  or  May,  because  at 
that  time  the  berries  are  ripe  and  the  seed  inside 
is  fully  developecl,  and  probably  its  growing  poiots 
or  radicles  will  be  seen  protruding  like  little 
green  pin's  heads  amongst  the  sti.ky  pulp. 

Where  missel  thrushes  abound  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  net  or  otherwise  protect  the  seed-bearing 
Mistletoe,  or  they  will  probably  steal  every  berry 
during  hard  frosty  weather,  so  that  there  will  be 
none  left  to  sow.  The  proper  method  having  been 
abore  described,  the  best  place  and  conditions  are 
to  fix  the  berry  on  the  underside  of  the  fresh  and 
healthy  branches  of  Apple,  Crab,  Hawthorn,  Oak, 
Pavia,  or  Poplar  as  the  case  m.ay  be  and  oppor- 
tunity occur.  A  young  Apple  tree  of  strong 
growth  like  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin  suits  Mistle- 
toe perfectly.  So  does  a  young  and  healthy  Haw- 
thorn or  Pavia  rubra.  Mistletoe  is  rare  upon  the 
Oak  in  England,  but  can  easily  be  established  on 
the  young  free  bark  of  healthy  trees.  I  have  seen 
Mi?tIetoe  luxuriant  en  Mountain  Ash  and  on  the 
While  Beam  tree,  both  species  of  Pyrus  cr  Sorbus, 
of  the  fruits  of  which  the  larger  species  of  thrush 
is  particularly  fond  as  well  as  of  the  Mistletoe  ber- 
ries—hence, no  doubt,  their  popular  names. 

Now  having  rubbed  ripe  fruits  of  Mistletoe  on 
to  a  suitable  host  tree  in  April  or  May,  the  seed 
will  gradually  appear  to  shrivel  away  and  seem  to 
vanish  altogether;  but,  unless  pecked  off  or  other- 
wise knocked  away,  it  will  not  really  have  done  so. 
The  first  thing  that  happens  is  the  protrusion  of 
the  green  growing  point,  or  rather  the  radicle  of 
the  seeds.  These  curve  over  and  fix  their  thickened 
ends  (which  resemb'e  a  fly's  foot  somewhat)  into 
the  young  bark  of  the  tree.  In  order  to  support 
its  growth  the  contents  of  the  seed  are  gradually 
absorbed,  and  finally  only  a  mere  scrap  seems  to 
remain  where  the  plump  seed  originally  had  been. 
But  if  jou  look  closely  at  the  bark  in  the  following 
autumn,  say  six  months  after  sowing,  you  will 
observe  the  bark  of  the  Apple  branch  swollen 
above  and  below  where  the  seed  was  placed,  and 
perhaps  a  green  point  or  two  of  growth  may  be 
seen  to  appear  about  the  centre  of  the  swelling, 
and  by  the  spring  the  first  twin  pair  of  leaves  will 
have  developed  and  the  plant  is  firmly  established 
under  the  bark  of  the  tree.  As  above  treated 
Mistletoe  is  slow  perhaps,  but  its  growth  is  as  sure 
as  that  of  a  Pea  or  a  Bean,  and  there  is  no  really 
difficulty  in  introducing  it  wherever  it  may  be 
desiied.  I  have  now  several  sowings  in  different 
stages  on  Apple  trees  as  thus  treated  duiing  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  and  I  am  now  experiment- 
ing on  other  host  plants,  such  as  Oak,  Plum, 
Poplar,  Medlar,  Quince,  Pinus  and  Ho  se  Chestnut, 
in  place  of  the  genus  Pavia.    Tl  e  luxuriance  of 
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Mistletoe  on  the  genus  Piniis  in  Auttria  and  on 
Poplars  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  and  France  is 
well  known. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  growing  Mistletoe, 
I  am  row  mo.-t  anxious  to  try  other  vegetable  para- 
sites of  similar  character,  such  as  the  Loranlhus 
turopjEus  of  Europe,  .and  the  American  Mistletoe 
(I'horadendroD)  of  the  United  States,  and  seeds  of 
both  or  cither  of  these  would  be  very  welcome  in 
due  season,  together  with  a  note  as  to  the  host 
j.lants  en  which  they  best  and  most  luxuriantly 
grow  in  their  native  habitats  respectively.  The 
above  is  my  own  simple  and  i  uccessful  practice, 
but  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  better 
tr  even  of  "another  way." 

F.  W.  BUUBIDGE. 


THE  TIMBER  OF  EXOTIC  CONIFERS: 
USES  AND  COMPARATIVE  VALUE.* 

This  subject  embraces  such  a  wide  field  for  dis- 
cussion,that  to  enter  jiarticul.-u-ly  into  every  de- 
tail would  involve  an    amount   cf   description 
which  to  most  people  would  seem  uninteresting 
and  superfluous.     I  shall  therefore  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  timber  of  some  of  the  most  tried 
trees,  apart  from  many  of  those  of  early  intro- 
duction .already  so  well  known  as  to  require  no 
mention  here — amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
the  latter  being  the  Larch,  Silver  Fir,  and  Nor- 
way Spruce,  three  most  valuable  trees  in  this 
country — and   those  of    later    introduction,    of 
which  little  is  known  of  the  value  or  quality  of 
their  timber.     It  may  be  taken  for  granted  thiit 
it  is  now  beyond  question  that   many  parts  of 
this  countrj',   especially  Scotland,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  for  the  profitable  growth  of 
many  of  the  exotic  conifers,  the  variety  of  soil 
and  diversity  of  climate  giving  us  a  great  range 
of  natural  adaptation  — our  deep,  narrow  dells 
and  glens  contrasting  very  favourably  with  the 
natural  habitat  of  several  of  the  varieties  after 
named.     But  we  must  not  expect  that  we  can 
ever    produce    timber    of    the   .same   size  and 
qu.ality  as  that  produced  in  the  true  and  natural 
home  of  the  trees  enumerated  below.     Yet  it  is 
not  too  much  too  expect,  judging  from  the  ex- 
amples found  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  that 
with  proper  .selection  of   soil,  situation,   expo- 
sure, and  climate,  four  necessary  conditions,  we 
can  greatly  improve  our  timber   supply,  if  not 
in  quality  at  least  in  quantity,  although  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  many  reasons,   that  quantity 
takes  precedence  of  quality.     A  large  volume 
in  a  given  time   is  really  what  is  wanted  since 
iron  beams  have  taken  the  place  of    those  cf 
timber.    Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained 
by  experts  or  by  persons  having  only  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  timber  as  to  the  commer- 
cial value  of  many  of  our  exotic  conifers,  com- 
jiared  with  the  native  variety  and  those  of  early 
introduction,  I  have  by  using  the  timber  proved 
to    the   satisfaction   of  all  who  have   seen  the 
wood   in  use  that  they  are    very   valuable    in- 
detd,  both  in  regard  to  colour  and  beauty  of 
"grain  "as   well    ,as    durability.     The  data  for 
comparative  value  I  have  taken  from  over  40,000 
measurements,  and  by  giving  a  well-known  tree, 
the    Scotch   Fir,  as  a   .standard    of    value,   the 
values  of  all  are  easily  .arrived  at.   For  example, 
Scotch  Fir  at  100  gives  Larch  a  value  of  about 
210,  and  with  this  in  view  I  shall  fix  the  stan- 
dard of  average  value  of  Scotch  Fir  at  100  per 
unit. 

Taking  the  old  nomenclature,  I  begin  with 
the  beautiful 

Awes  Albertian.v.— The  timber  of  this  tree  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  ela-ificity.  It  is  quite 
equal  to  the  Larch,  and   not  unlike  the  wood  of 

*  Paper  read  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie  at  the  Conifer 
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I  hat  tree,  though  as  yet  its  durability  when  grown 
with  a  moist  soil  has  to  be  proved.  E.vccpt  in  that 
case,  what  is  known  of  the  timber  of  this  tree 
grown  in  this  country  proves  it  to  be  valuable.  The 
wood  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  line-grained, 
and  takes  a  good  polisli  ;  the  saplings  make  tirst- 
class  ladders  for  slaters,  plumber.^  and  the  like, 
much  lighter  and  stronger,  and  in  every  w.ay  more 
reliable,  than  the  Norway  Spruce.     Value  200. 

A.  cAN.\DiONsis,— The  wood  of  this  tree  resembles 
th.at  of  the  foregoing  generally  ;  is  less  elastic,  but 
better  adapted  for  house-fittings.  The  wood  when 
old  is  hard,  fine-grained,  and  stains  dark  brown 
under  treatment  with  French  polish  or  varnish. 
Good  for  railway-line  posts  and  housework.  Value 
75. 

A.  DOUGI.ASI.— The  timber  of  this  vaUiable  tree 
resembles  very  much  th.at  of  the  Larch,  though 
not  so  strong  or  heavy  as  that  wooil,  owing  no 
doubt  to  its  very  rapid  growth.  It  is  capable  of 
being  profitably" used  in  all  works  in  which  Larch 
is  used,  except  for  boat  skins,  riddle  .and  basket 
making.  The  wood  is  extremely  easy  to  work,  and 
when  dressed  does  not  warp  and  twist  like  the 
Larch.  It  takes  varnishing  well,  and  polishes  to  a 
rosy  brown  colour.  There  is  little  doubt  that  wood 
from  trees  well  matured  by  ,age  will  be  quite  equal 
in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  Larch,  and  can  be 
used  in  all  architectural  work  where  the  yellow  and 
other  Tine  timber  are  available,  and  with  much 
better  effect,  owing  to  its  colour.  For  Gothic  roof- 
ing, principals,  purlins  and  sarking  it  cannot  be 
equalled.     Value  22.5. 

A.  MENZiEsr.— The  timber  of  this  tree  at  first 
sight  resembles  that  of  the  common  Norway  Spruce 
(Abies  excelsa),  but  a  cLser  acqu.-iintance  proves 
it  to  be  a  much  more  valuable  woorl  than  the  latter, 
being  tougher  and  more  easily  worked.  The  com- 
mon uses  of  the  wood  are  f^T  roofing  and  fittings 
of  pgricultural  and  other  biuldings,  and  for  lining 
rooms  on  the  "  lap-joint  "  system.  Mas.sive  dining- 
rooms,  studies,  &c.,  done  with  this  wood  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  examples  of  the  work  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Birnam  Hotel,  near  Dunkehl,  and 
several  of  the  best  houses  on  the  Murthly  property. 
The  wood  is  easily  worked,  though  similar  to  com- 
mon Spruce,  and  is  suitable  for  piles,  aqueducts, 
staves  and  headings  for  dry  goods  casks,  as  also 
packing-cases,  and  where  closely  grown  is  suitable 
for  herring  barrels.     Value  220. 

A.  MoRiNDA  OR  Smithiasa.— In  appearance 
the  timber  of  this  tree  is  a  facsimile  of  that  of 
Abies  Menziesi,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
tree  being  much  slower  in  growth,  the  timber  is 
harder  and  more  brittle.  The  wood  dees  not 
appear  to  possess  valuable  qualities,  being  of  less 
value  than  that  of  the  Abies  excelsa.     Value  .55. 

A.  ORIENTALIS. — The  wood  of  this  tree  as  grown 
in  this  country  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
black  American  Spruce  (Abies  nigra),  but  is  much 
more  valuable  on  account  of  i's  toughness  and 
durability.  The  "grain  "is  very  marked  by  the 
autumn  growths  being  so  dark  in  colour  and  those 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  white.  Having 
only  seen  one  log  of  Scotch-grown  A.  orientalis,  I 
am  not  able  to  give  any  particulars.  It  is  not  a 
fast  grower,  but  the  wood  has  the  appearance  of 
being  valuable.     V.alue  75. 

Ak.vvC'ARIA  IMHRI0AT.\. — The  wood  of  this  tree 
when  aged  is  extremely  hard  and  fine-grained  The 
heart-wood  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour  ;  it  polishes 
well,  showing  beautiful  silky  shades,  owing  to  cor- 
rugations in  the  growth.  Under  certain  treatment 
it  appears  like  the  American  Birch  in  figure,  ex- 
cept that  the  Pine  lines  are  seen  in  both  the  end 
and  longitudinal  sections.  Tlie  timber  cbonises 
well,  and,  besides  the  common  uses  of  I'ine  lim- 
ber, it  is  adapted  for  various  articles  of  furniture, 
and  is  easily  worked.    Value  140. 

C'EDRUS  ATLAHTICA. — The  timber  of  the  Mount 
Atlas  Cedar  is  so  well  known  that  describing  it 
may  be  out  of  place.  The  wood  is  very  fragiant, 
beautifully  marked,  and  polishes  well.  It  is  highly 
suitable  "for  bedroom  furniture  and  linings  of 
drawers,  caljinets,  sideboards,  and  the  like,  but  the 
chief  use  to  which  it  .should  be  applied  is  flooring 
for  bedrooms.  No  moth  will  venture  near  where 
this  wooil  is  used,  and  no  carpet  would  be  re<|uired. 


It  diffuses  an  agreeable  odour,  which  is  believed 
I'y  some  to  have  a  slightly  narcotic  cfTect  and  to 
be  beneficial  to  health.     Value  Ml. 

C.  Deodara. — The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
use  of  this  wood  and  other  particulars.  Without 
tlie  aid  of  the  microscope  it  is  iuqiossiljle  to  dis- 
tirguish  the  wood  of  the  one  variety  from  that  o£ 
the  other,  they  are  so  similar  in  every  respect. 
The  timber  of  the  three  Cedars  (at lantica,  Deo- 
dara, and  Liliani)  is  very  similar,  and  one  may  be 
sold  and  used  as  any  of  the  three  trees.  The  value 
of  the  Deodara  is  about  1 42. 

C'RvrTOMERiA  .TAI'ONICA.— The  timber  of  this 
tree  is  of  a  beautiful  reil  colour,  strongly  scented. 
The  wood  is  very  suitable  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  foregoing  Cedars  ;  makes  beautifid  architraves, 
pt.nel  frames,  mantelpieces,  and  flooring.  It  is 
light  and  very  tough,  but  easily  worked.  Value 
130. 

CuPRESSUS  Lambertiaxa.— This  tree  produces 
very  valuable  timber,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  It 
is  suitable  for  many  purposes,  but  its  chief  uses 
are  for  furniture,  the  fittings  of  the  best  classes  of 
dwellicg-houses,  draper^'  shops,  and  the  like. 
From  its  liglitness,  hardness,  and  beautiful  colour 
it  is  altogether  a  most  desirable  wood,  and  being  a 
rapid  grower  in  favourable  situations  in  this  coun- 
try, is  valuable  as  a  forest  tree.     Value  2S3. 

C.  Lawsoniana.— The  timber  of  this  tree  is 
also  cf  fine  quality  and  strongly  scented.  The 
wood,  which  is  easily  dressed,  is  elastic  and  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour.  My  experience  of  this 
wood  is  very  limited,  but,  judging  from  the  little 
I  have  gain'cd,  I  think  it  will  be  a  useful  .and  last- 
ing timber.  Its  commercial  value  is  about  120  to 
l.S.5. 

C.  MACROCARrA.— To  the  unnided  vision  the 
wood  of  this  Pine  is  in  every  way  similar  to,  but 
having  a  little  more  density  than,  that  of  Cupres- 
sus  Lambertiana.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  this 
timber  as  to  that  of  C.  Lambertiana.     Value  190. 

LiBOCEDRUS  DBCUKREN.S.— -Why  this  is  called 
"  White  Cedar,"  while  its  timber  is  nearly  as  red  as 
that  of  the  Californian  Redwood,  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  In  a  young  state  the  timber  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour,  but  the  heart  wood,  which 
begins  to  form  usually  about  the  eighth  year,  is  of 
a  mahogany-red  colour,  strongly  scented;  strong, 
elastic,  durable,  and  easily  worked.  It  is  highly 
suited  for  furniture,  for  finishings  for  superior 
houses,  and  for  shop  fittings,  as  well  as  for  the 
commoner  uses  for  which  Pine  timber  is  adapted. 
Value  110. 

PiCEA  GBANDIS  (Douglas).— A  tree  producing 
timber  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  Abies  Doug- 
lasi,  but  less  in  quantity  in  a  given  time.  The 
timber  is  very  white,  elastic,  and  easily  worked.  It 
is  suited  for  most  purposes  for  which  Pine  timber 
is  used— scantlings,  beams,  and  general  roofing  and 
flooring.  In  general  appearance  the  timber  of  this 
tree  is  somewhat  unique.     Value  1(50. 

P.  L.VSIOCARPA  (Lobb),— This  tree  produces  tim- 
ber more  dense  than  the  foregoing,  of  the  same 
colour,  but  having  larger  knots  and  more  inclined 
to  heart-colour  earlier  than  thegrandisof  Douglas. 
It  does  not,  in  my  experience,  produce  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  timber  in  a  given  time  as  that 
tree.     Value  140. 

P.  KOBiLis— A  tree  producing  harder  timber, 
but  quite  as  easilv  worked  as  either  of  the  fore- 
going. It  is  durable,  and  when  well  seasoned  is 
hard  and  light,  eminently  suited  for  architr.aves, 
panelling  and  framing  for  doors,  windows,  and  the 
like.  In  the  young  state  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  flooring,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  "  scooped  " 
out  between  the  growths,  leaving  narrow  ndges 
like  corduroy.     Its  value  is  about  170. 

P  NOKDMANNIANA.— This  tree  is  of  much  slower 
growth  than  the  tree  last  named.  The  timber  has 
the  same  appearance,  but  is  harder  and  apparently 
more  dnrat>le.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  limber 
shown  to  me  resembled  very  much  that  of  a  fast- 
.'rown  Picca  pectinata,  but  timber  from  trees  I 
have  known  had  very  little  resemblance  to  tie 
wood  of  that  tree,  especially  the  heart -wood.  Ihe 
timber  is  useful  for  any  purpose  for  wh'ch  ordinary 
Pire  is  adapted.     Value  125. 
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P.  PiNSAPO.— The  wood  of  this  tree  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  valuable.  It  is  difficult  to  work, 
very  brittle  on  account  of  the  numerous  knots,  and 
rots  quickly  when  in  contact  with  the  soil.  This 
and  the  timber  of  Pioea  cephalonica  and  Picea  nu- 
midioa  resemble  one  another  so  closely,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.     Value  !I6. 

PiNVS  AU13TEI.4CA.— The  timber  of  this  tree  is 
well  known  to  most  people.  It  is  coarse-grained, 
tough  and  durable,  but  considerably  inferior  to  the 
Scotch  Fir.     Value  70. 

P.  Cembra.— From  the  slow  rate  of  growth,  the 
timber  of  this  tree  is  of  very  good  quality  as  a  rule, 
bemg  hard,  even-grained,  easily  worked,  and  very 
durable  as  flooring,  scantlings,  window  and  door 
framing.     Its  value  is  about  UO. 

P.  EXCBLSA.— The  timber  of  this  tree  is  coarse, 
soft,  easily  broken,  and  not  very  durable.  The 
wood  is  faulty  through  the  numerous  "  pools  "  of 
resin  throughout  the  entire  structure,  induced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  bark,  a 
disease  to  which  this  tree  seems  especially  liable. 
As  to  bulk  of  timber  it  is  about  equal  to  Scotch 
I"ir.     Value  100. 

P.  Jeffreyi.— This  tree  produces  valuable  and 
durable  timber,  very  regular  in  growth,  though 
rather  soft  while  in  the  young  state.  It  produces 
heart-wood  rapidly,  and  thereby  becomes  valuable 
for  any  purpose  to  which  Pine  timber  may  be 
apphed.     Its  value  as  to  timber  and  quality  is  140. 

P.  Laric'IO.— A  well-known  tree,  fairly  fast 
grower,  wood  soft  at  first,  but  very  hard  when  ma- 
tured, durable  and  easily  worked.  Tlie  wood  is 
quite  suitable  for  every  purpose  for  which  the  tim- 
ber of  the  best  Pine  is  used,  and  its  comparative 
value  is  about  123. 

P.  moxticola.— The  timber  of  this  tree  is  valu- 
able both  from  the  great  bulk  produced  in  a  given 
time  and  from  its  elastic  quality.  It  is  easily 
worked  and  stains  beautifully.  The  wood  is  light 
tough,  and  durable,  but  liable  to  the  depredations 
of  moths.  It  produces  wood  highly  suitable  for 
house  furnishings,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be 
cut  in  winter,  to  lessen  its  liability  to  attacks  by 
moths.     Its  value  as  compared  with  Scotch  Fir  is 

P.  ponderosa.— The  tree  produces  what  may  be 
called  dense,  heavy-grained  timber.  The  heart- 
wood  IS  full  of  resin  and  of  a  yellow-brown  colour 
the  autumn  growth  being  marked  by  a  very  dis- 
tinct line  of  a  dark  Spanish  brown  colour, 
which  gives  the  wood  a  character  of  its  own  The 
timber  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  piles  for 
jetties,  embankments,  &c.,  floormg,  joistin<r  and 
roofing;  but  probably  railway  sleepers,  for  which 
It  would  excel  the  best  Larch  in  point  of  duration 
would  be  the  chief  market  for  the  timber.  It  is 
diflicult  to  work,  oil  being  constantly  required  for 
the  tools  in  working.  The  few  specimens  I  have 
had  cut  up  exceeded  in  .specific  gravity  anything  I 
have  seen  in  the  Mar,  Kothiemurcbus,  Nethy  or 
Dulnain  forests  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  promises 
to  be  a  very  valuable  timber  when  at  full  maturity 
Its  value  IS  about  125. 

P.  pyrenaica.— A  tree  producing  timber  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  austriaca,  but  finer  trained 
more  elastic,  and  lietter  adapted  for  general  pur- 
poses.    Value  75. 

P.  RIGIDA.— Like  the  Pinus  ponderosa,  the  tim- 
ber of  the  Piuus  rigida  is  heavy  and  full  of  resin 
and  in  other  respects  very  similar,  l,eing  durable' 
useful  for  the  same  purposes,  an,l  equally  diffi^ 
cuL  to  work.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunitv  of 
observing  the  growth,  it  is  slower  and  more  formal 
than  that  of  Pinus  ponderosa.     The  value  is  95. 

Sequoia  (Ta.xodium)  semperviren.s  (the  Cali- 
iorman  Redwood  Tree)  produces  beautifully  col- 
oured wood,  suitable  for  many  purposes,  chieflv 
shop  and  house  fittings,  panelling,  dados,  pictur/- 
Jrame  and  mirror  backs,  mantel-pieces  &c  The 
colour  under  French  polish  is  a  rich  "porty  "  brown 
having,  however,  the  Pine  markings  quite  distinct' 
The  timber  is  not  very  durable  in  contact  with 
damp,  but  as  it  absorbs  oil  very  freely  it  can  be 
made  asting  at  pleasure.  Like  the  Kauri  Pine  it 
IS  well  adapted  for  carriage  panels,  and  forms 
beautiful  work  when  used  with  Butternut  (Caryo- 


car  nuciferum).  In  any  of  the  home-grown  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  or  have  cut  up  I  have  not  ob.'erved 
any  "  curly  "  wooJ,  bat  no  doubt  time  would  pro- 
duce that  figure  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
foreign  article.  Fur  bulk  as  well  as  for  beauty  of 
timber  this  tree  is  very  valuable.  As  compared 
with  Scotch  Fir  its  value  is  204. 

Wellingtonia  gigantba.— The  timber  of  this 
tree  resembles  in  colour  that  of  the  foregoing  ;  it 
is,  however,  more  porous,  lighter,  not  so  durable, 
and  fractures  more  easily.  It  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  fungi,  but  withal  is  a  very  good  tim- 
ber, and  is  chiefly  suitable  for  the  same  purposes  as 
tlie  Sequoia  sempervirens,  and  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Pine  timber  is  adapted.  The 
growth  alone  gives  a  value  of  370  as  compared 
with  Scotch  Fir  at  100. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  omitted  many 
very  useful  trees  from  the  above  list.  Had  I 
been  writing  a  theoretical  paper  on  the  subject, 
I  .should  probably  have  doubled  the  number, 
but  I  have  confined  ray  remarks  to  the  timber 
of  such  trees  a.s  are  well  known  to  myself — 
trees  the  timber  of  which  I  have  had  cut  up  and 
put  into  use.  As  must  be  well  known,  the  tim- 
ber was  cut  from  comparatively  young  trees, 
not  in  any  way  matured  by  growth  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  have  been  compared  with  the 
Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  ifec. ,  of  the  same  age  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  As  to  the  com- 
parative values,  the  figures  given  represent  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  actual  measurements 
and  personal  observation.  While  this  is  the 
case,  I  feel  satisfied  that  in  many  cases  the 
values  I  have  given  will  fall  far  short  of  what 
the  actual  value  will  be  when  the  trees  arrive 
at  maturity  in  this  country.  I  have  little  doubt 
most  of  those  trees  I  have  named,  and  many  I 
have  omitted,  will  carry  out  the  profitable  rate 
of  growth  till  maturity.  If  I  am  nearly  correct 
in  such  an  assumption,  there  is  a  great  and 
profitable  future  in  store  for  those  who  will  at 
once  begin  to  plant  on  a  large  scale  the  trees 
named. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  a  word 
about  the  planting  of  one  or  two  varieties,  be- 
cause the  success  or  otherwise  of  that  operation 
has  a  marked  efi'ect  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  timber  produced.  If  my  advice  were 
asked  by  the  owners  of  large,  or  even  small, 
woods  and  plantjitions  that  have  become 
"  blanky "  through  the  injurious  action  of  the 
winds  and  otlier  causes — conditions  very  com- 
mon in  the  woods  throughout  Scotland— I 
should  at  once  advise  the  planting  of  these 
spaces  with  those  beautiful  trees  Oupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Abies  Albertiana,  and  Thuja  gi- 
gantea.  I  need  not  here  enter  into  reasons  for 
such  advice  further  than  to  say  that  these  trees 
of  all  others  are  pre-eminently  suited  for  such 
work.     For  pit  wood  alone   these  trees  are  in- 


in  others  more.  Under  the  above  treatment 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  produces  more  timber 
than  P.  grandis,  although  the  latter  is  quite  as 
tall,  but  it  will  not  bear  crowding,  while  the 
other  varieties  will  stand  quite  thickly  together 
without  harming  each  other.  A  quality  pos- 
sessed by  the  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  the 
other  two  trees  I  have  named  is  that  crowding 
makes  their  timber  of  better  quality,  while  the 
quantity  produced  does  not  seem  to  be  appreci- 
ably diminished.  The  three  are  undoubtedly 
shelter-loving  trees,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  bulk 
of  timber  in  a  given  time. 

I  feel  I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  re- 
cording a  curious  fact  observed  in  the  working 
of  the  various  Pine  timbers  I  have  named.  It 
was  found  that  the  wood  of  those  PLues  having 
three  leaves  in  a  sheath  was,  as  a  rule,  much 
harder  than  that  of  those  having  only  two,  while 
all  those  having  five  leaves  in  the  sheath  were 
uniformly  soft,  and  when  dressed  had  a  silky 
appearance.  So  general  is  this  characteristic 
that  one  could  almost  at  once  tell  to  what  class 
a  certain  plank  of  Pine  timber  belonged.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  with  the  Abies  tribe,  the 
timber  of  the  true  Spruce,  as  represented  by 
the,  Norway  Spruce,  being  quite  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance in  every  particular  from  the  pseudo 
variety  represented  by  A.  Douglasi  and  others. 
Tliis  distinction  is  also  plainly  visible  in  the 
timber  of  the  Silver  Firs,  the  variety  repre- 
sented by  P.  Pinsapo  being  quite  like  the  tim- 
ber of  Spruce,  while  that  represented  by  P. 
nobilis  resembles  the  wood  of  the  five-leaved 
Pines.  While  these  characteristics  are  pretty 
general,  it  is  well  known  that  soil,  exposure  and 
elevation  have  a  very  marked  efi'ect  on  the 
figure,  quality,  and  quantity  of  timber,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  diflicult  to  get  the  "points"  of  cha- 
racter constant  unless  the  trees  are  grown  side 
by  side  and  in  mas.ses. 
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aluable.  In,  say,  twenty-five  years  an  acre  of 
these  would  be  worth  about  i'OO,  planted  as 
above  or  even  in  forests  by  themselves.  In  this 
respect  they  would  on  a  given  area,  in  a  given 
time,  exceed  the  value  of  the  best  Larch.  The 
great  drawback  at  present  is  the  cost  of  the 
plants.  Unlike  other  commodities,  however 
demand  in  this  case  would  cheapen  the  article' 
What  I  advocate  here  about  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana, Abies  Albertiana,  and  Thuja  gigantea 
i.s  no  mere  theory.  In  I88(i  I  bought  a°quan- 
tity  of  the  above  plants,  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  from  2i  feet  to  3  feet,  and  a  few  Picea 
grandis  (Douglas)  3  feet.  I  planted  these 
where  the  winds  of  the  previous  winter  had  up- 
rooted all  the  trees.  At  the  present  moment 
many  of  those  plants  are  I  (J  feet  high,  having 
a  diameter  of  over  6  inches  at  1  foot  from  the 
ground,  nearly  every  tree  having  a  G-foot 
length  suitable  for  common  pitwood.  In  some 
cases  they  are  planted  at  less  than  9  feet  apart. 


Bee  Balm,  Bastard  Balm,  and  Honey  Balm  are 
all  local  names  for  the  charming  plant  figured 
in  the  accompanying  coloured  plate.     It  is  the 
only    species    known    to     botanists,    although 
Thunberg  mentions  a  Melittis  japonicum  in  his 
observations   on  the  flora  of  Japan,  published 
in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  vol.  ii.,  page  338, 
and  which  is  the  M.  melissophyllum  of  "  Flora 
Japonica,"  page  248.     I  have  never  met  with 
this  species,  if  such  there  be,  and  in  the  "  Genera 
Plantarum  "  the  latter  plant  is  not  noticed,  the 
distribution  being  confined  to  Europe.     It  is 
found  in  copses  from  Wales  and  Gloucester  to 
Cornwall  and  Sussex,  though  the  large- flowered 
variety  known  Ln  gardens  as  M.  grandiflorum  is  a 
form  that  is  more  often  found  in  the  garden 
than   the   field.      It   is,   however,    by    far   the 
showier  of  the  two,  and  forms  a  beautiful  com- 
pact  flowering    plant,    perfectly   hardy   in   all 
soils,    and     invaluable     even     in     small     col- 
lection.s.      It   flowers   from  May    to   July,  and 
when   first   open   emits   a  pleasant    fragrance, 
which,   unfortunately,   is    not   lasting.       It   is, 
however,  a  splendid  bee  plant,  a  large  quantity 
of  honey  being  secreted  from  the  glands  at  the 


*  Drawn  for  The  Gakden  by  C.  Jones  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guil- 
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base  of  the  flower.  Clusius  mentions  a  form  of 
this  plant  found  in  Switzerhvnd  which  is  in  all 
respects  smaller,  the  flowers  being  pale  red, 
sometimes  white.  There  is  also  a  white  form 
of  the  larger  flowered  forai,  and  I  remember 
having  seen  a  very  line  specimen  at  Beulhall 
Hall,  in  Mr.  Maw's  rich  collection.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  rare,  and  I  consider  it  much  liner 
as  a  decorative  plant  than  the  form  tigured  here. 
M.  melissophyllum  grows  about  IS  inches  high, 
and  will  be  found  a  useful  plant  to  associate 
withthedwarfer  Dracophyllums,  the  Scutellaria?, 
the  Thymo.x,  and  other  low-growing  labiates  in 
the  rock  garden.  A  strong  grower,  it  requires 
plenty  of  rich  soil,  a  not  too  dry  situation,  and 
abundance  of  sunlight.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  division,  which  may  be  done  either  in  early 
autumn  or  spring.  D.  Dewar. 

Glasgow. 


The  Week's  Work. 


;the  kitchen  garden. 

The  seed  catalogues  will  now  be  coming  in,  and  a 
careful  examination  will  have  to  be  made  as  to 
what  iuiprovements  can  be  made  in  the  season'.s 
supply.  Notes  taken  during  the  past  season  will 
have  to  be  looked  up,  for  although  we  may  not 
have  a  repetition  of  the  season  now  closing,  it  will 
have  been  observed  that  some  kinds  of  vegetables 
did  well  during  the  intense  heat.  The  superiority 
of  the  produce  in  many  instances  was,  perhaps, 
more  a  matter  of  careful  cultivation,  not  exactly  at 
the  time,  but  through  precautions  taken  during  the 
less  busy  season.  It  is  of  little  use  to  make  a  note  of 
supposed  superior  varieties  of  vegetables  if  ordinary 
care  is  not  taken  in  making  due  preparation  of  the 
soil.  The  failure  may  have  occurred  solely  in 
some  instances  through  the  want  of  this  due  pre- 
paration, and  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  the 
advantage  of  improving  soils  at  this  less  busy 
season  of  the  year.  We  all  know  a  good  supply  of 
water  is  useful  in  any  garden,  but  this  will  not 
save  crops  if  the  soil  is  only  shallow  worked, 
especially  that  of  a  light  and  gravelly  nature. 

OBDKBixc  SEEDS.— Although  some  kinds  of 
seeds  will  germinate  when  more  than  a  year  old, 
it  is  much  the  wiser  plan  to  secure  a  fresh  stock 
every  season.  Old  seeds  do  not  germinate  at  all 
freely,  and  sowing  these  often  leads  to  untold  dis- 
appointments. At  this  time  perhaps  it  is  seen 
that  fresh  seeds  must  be  had,  with  the  result,  per- 
haps, that  the  crops  are  much  later  than  intended. 
A  system  which  I  have  relied  upon  for  jears  is  to 
keep  a  copy  of  the  previous  year's  seed  list,  and 
improve  upon  this  the  following  season,  that  is  if 
it  is  open  to  improvement.  Old  standard  kinds  I 
know  I  can  rely  upon,  but  novelties  I  always  add 
with  caution.  Do  not  grow  a  supposed  improved 
variety  until  the  novelty  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial.  A  good  word  of  advice  I  can  offer  to  younger 
men  who  may  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
making  out  a  seed  list  is  to  try  and  secure  the 
previous  year's  one  from  the  seedsman  if  it  cannot 
be  had  otherwise.  The  mistake  must  not  be  made 
of  ordering  too  many  kinds  of  one  vegetable,  as  if 
so,  confusion  will  surely  arise.  A  little  of  this 
kind  and  a  little  of  another  does  not  find  favour 
with  cooks,  or  even  those  who  may  have  to  par- 
take of  them.  Peas  are  often  ordered  in  large 
qaantities,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
see  almost  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  rows. 
,V11  kinds  of  seeds  should  have  the  highest  per- 
centage of  germinating  power  this  season  ;  so  the 
seed  order  need  not  be  increased  to  what  is  more 
than  thought  will  constitute  a  sufficient  supply. 
I  do  not  advise  cutting  it  down  too  low,  as  often 
unforeseen  failures  occur,  and  employers  do  not 
care  to  see  the  seed  order  added  to  after  the  first 
supply  is  in. 

SE.isoN.VBLK  WORK.— The  old  stock  of  Pea  and 
runner  Bean  sticks  should  be  overhauled,  and  it 
will  then  be  seen  what  new  ones  must  be  added. 


The  taller  Pea  sticks  maybe  of  little  value  for  the 
use  they  were  subjected  to  last  season,  but  by  cut- 
ting off  the  decayed  ends  they  come  in  fordwarfcr 
kinds.  In  windy  districts  it  is  often  necestary  to 
have  some  kind  of  support  for  even  French  Beans. 
Short  pieces  of  spray  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 
These  may  be  cut  out  now  and  tied  up  in  bundles 
for  future  use.  In  country  districts  Birch  brooms 
often  have  to  be  made.  Tlie  Birch  for  another 
season's  use  should  now  be  cut,  tied  up  in  bundles 
and  stacked  evenly  in  a  dry  and  airy  shed  ;  not, 
however,  on  the  floor,  but  overhead.  By  cutting 
the  Birch  whilst  the  sap  is  dormant  the  wood  be- 
comes tough,  and  so  %vears  well.  If  left  until  the 
sap  is  risin?,  the  wood  is  very  brittle  and  will  with- 
stand but  little  wear. 

KoOT  CROPS.— Such  crops  as  Salsafy,  Scorzmera, 
Parsnips  and  Artichokes  retain  their  flavour  better 
and  are  also  more  tender  when  boiled  if  left  in 
the  ground.  It  is  at  this  time  that  these  vegetables 
are  appreciated,  making,  as  they  do,  a  welcome 
ch.Tnge.  Although  I  do  not  advise  that  the  whole 
of  the  roots  be  taken  up  now,  yet  a  few  might  now 
be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  on  the  floor  of  a  very 
cool  shed.  Especially  is  this  necessary  if  a  spell 
of  frost  should  come.  A  supply  will  therefore  be 
assured  for  at  least  three  weeks.  If  the  supply  of 
salaning  is  not  likely  to  hold  out,  some  roots  of 
Witloof  may  also  be  t.aken  up  and  stored  similarly, 
so  as  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  severe  frost.  The 
roots,  by  being  left  in  the  ground  until  now,  give 
better  produce  when  forced  than  if  taken  up  earlier. 

A.  Young. 


ORCHIDS. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  I  cannot  say  that  the 
fogs  have  touched  a  single  blossom  of  the  most 
delicate  kind,  and  owing  to  the  generally  mild 
weather  there  has  been  no  need  to  overheat  the 
pipes  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  Those  who 
wish  for  full  details  as  to  heating,  ventilating, 
damping  down,  &c.,  can  refer  back  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  and  the  instructions  there  found  will  be 
available  now  and  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  I  often 
feel  when  writing  these  calendars  and  explaining 
about  the  cool  house,  intermediate  house.  East 
India  house,  &c.,  that  the  gardeners  in  charge  of 
such  houses  may  think  some  of  my  instructions  a 
little  too  trivial.  Many  gardeners  now  called  upon 
to  grow  Orchids,  although  they  have  had  a  regular 
training  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  gardening,  have 
nothad  theadvantageof  cultivatingOrchiiJs  in  their 
youth.  Another  class  of  Orchid  growers  is  the 
amateurs  who  have  never  had  a  training  for  garden 
work,  but  who  like  to  grow  their  own  plants.  Some 
of  these  have  such  an  innate  love  for  gardening,  that 
they  gradually,  as  it  were,  feel  their  way,  and  suc- 
ceed in  growing  plants  which  have  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  best  professional  Orchid  growers. 
As  an  example  of  such  I  can  quote  the  Rev. 
Francis  D.  Horner  with  his  wonderful  specimens 
of  Cattleya  citrina,  grown  as  no  professional 
Orchid  grower  known  to  me  has  ever  yet  grown 
them.  Anybody  can  grow  this  species  and  flower 
it  well  for  a  few  years,  or  I  presume  as  long  as  its 
native  energy  lasts,  but  who  can  take  charge  of 
worn-out  plants  and  bring  them  back  to  rude 
health  again  ?  I  have  questioned  Mr.  Horner  as  to 
bis  treatment  of  them,  which  he  freely  communi- 
cates, but  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  hold  upon 
any  detail  that  would  account  for  his  extraordinary 
success,  except  that  the  roots  are  never  allowed  to 
get  so  very  dry  as  some  persons  have  an  idea  they 
oughttobe.  They  have  aCattleyahousetemperature, 
but  an  atmosphere  that  is  never  so  dry  in  winter 
as  a  Cattleya  house  usually  is,  for  in  it  are  grown 
many  species  which  naturally  do  not  succeed  well 
with  a  dry  air  even  in  winter.  I  noticed  that 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  was  in  a  fair  way  of  es- 
tablishing itself  in  the  same  house.  The  plants 
were  making  most  extraordinary  growths  and  also 
flowering  well,  and  this  led  me  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  placing  the  plants  of  this  lovely  species 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  allowing  the  soil 
to  become  so  dry  that  the  growths  shrivel  con- 
siderably. They  do  very  well  with  this  treatment 
for  a  few  years,  but,  to  the  chagrin  of  their  owners, 


they,  after  a  certain  period,  show  symptoms  of  de- 
cline, and  grow  so  poorly,  that  they  have  to  be  dis- 
carded a?  not  worth  troubling  about.  A  good 
many  Orchid  growers  may  remember  the  furore 
caused  by  the  exhibition  in  London  of  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Vandi  C(ftrulea  with  four  immense 
spikes  upon  it.  The  plant  was  snbsiequently  sold 
for  about  eighty  guineas,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  the  gardener  who  produced  this  fine 
plant  was  not  an  Orchid  grower,  nor  did  he  make 
any  pretence  to  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  plant  h.ad  been  put  into  a  Cucumber 
house,  and  took  twelve  years  to  produce  its  first 
flowers  ;  whereas  under  the  usual  ^y^tem  of  cul- 
ture the  plants  flower  splendidly  the  second  or 
third  year  after  their  introduclicn. 

A  good  Orchid  grower  called  here  the  other  day, 
and  on  observing  some  plants  of  Lnslia  ma j  alls, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  recently  seen  a  collec- 
tion, and  the  only  Orchids  doing  well  were  plants, 
of  this  same  L.  majalis,  and  they  had  been  grown  in 
a  house  with  no  shade  at  all.  I  have  before  al- 
luded to  the  fine  collection  of  Phalsenopsids  be- 
longing to  the  late  Mr.  Partington,  and  the  gar- 
dener who  grew  them  so  well  informed  me  that  he 
kept  the  atmosphere  well  on  the  dry  side  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  a  double  shading  was  used 
whenever  the  weather  was  too  hot  and  the  sun- 
shine likely  to  affect  them  ;  moreover,  the  paths 
and  stages,  which  were  of  coarse  gravel,  had  a 
good  dressing  of  salt  annually.  Chemists  might 
say  that  salt  could  not  have  any  effect  by  evapo- 
ration, but  a  gardener  or  an  amateur  feels  his  way 
to  success,  and  may  be  quite  ignorant  of  chemistry 
or  any  other  science.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Phahenopsis  is  found  in  its  native  habitat  so  near 
the  coast  line,  that  the  plants  are  almost  washed 
by  the  salt  spray.  Experienced  Orchid  growers 
are  also  well  aware  that  certain  plants  will  do  very 
well  in  one  position  in  the  house,  but  if  shifted  to 
another  position  in  the  same  house  they  may  not 
do  quite  so  well,  and  it  is  also  remarkable  what  a 
very  large  number  of  species  and  varieties 
of  Orchids  can  be  grown  in  one  house  when 
the  right  positions  have  been  provided  for 
them.  1  have  grown  Phalicnopsids,  I'attleyas, 
Cypripediums,  Dindrobiums,  Oncidiums,  Aerides, 
Epidendrums,  Vandas,  Lajlias,  ki.,  all  in  one 
house,  and  would  not  hesitate  at  any  time  to 
undertake  the  culture  both  of  Cattleya  house  Or- 
chids and  those  belonging  to  tropical  countries  to- 
gether by  simply  arranging  those  requiring  most 
heat  at  the  warmest  end.  I  would  give  the  Cattleyas 
2'^  or  3"  more  heat  than  is  usually  recommended,  and 
the  warm  house  plants  2°  or  3°  less.  Moreover, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  the  culture  of  any 
Orchids  difficult  to  grow.  An  amateur  had  better 
go  in  for  such  Orchids  as  Cattleya  Mossise,  C. 
Mendeli,  C.  labiata,  Lailia  anceps,  L.  purpurata, 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  such  Odontoglossums 
as  O.  citrosmnm,  O.  vexillarium  (Miltonia)  and 
others.  An  immense  number  of  Cypripediums  can 
also  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  the 
flowers  are  so  long-lasting  either  on  the  plant  or  in 
a  cut  state,  that  they  are  considered  the  best 
possible  plants  to  grow  either  for  home  use  or  to 
cut  for  market. 

The  cool  house  Orchids  are  quite  distit;ct  from 
the  others  in  their  requirements,  and  it  does  not 
answer  to  grow  them  in  the  Cattleya  house  even. 
Cool  house  Orchids  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow, 
in  fact  they  are  the  easiest  of  all,  and  the  flowers 
of  most  of  them  last  long  in  good  condition— so 
long,  that  the  plants  become  exhausted  through 
the  efforts  to  support  them.  Some  of  the  best 
species  and  varieties  are  the  popular  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  in  its  numerous  varieties, 
the  more  graceful  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  0. 
triumphans,  O.  Halli,  and  O.  luteo-purpureum  with 
their  numerous  natural  hybrids.  It  has  been  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  cross-fertilise  these  Odonto- 
glossums  to  obtain  good  seed  from  them  in  our 
gardens,  but  where  different  species  grow  together 
in  their  native  habitat  they  are  frequently  cross- 
fertilised  by  insect  agency,  and  by  the  culour  and 
form  of  the  flowers  it  is  not  dilhcult  to  distinguish 
the  source  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 
The  Masdevallias  are  easily  grown,  and  the  most 
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useful  are  M.  Veilohiana,  M.  Harrjara,  M.  Lin- 
deni,  M.  ignea,  M.  Davisi,  and  (he  pretty  little  M. 
tovarensis.  The  few  Oncidiums  which  succeed  in 
the  cool  house  surpass  any  that  are  r.atives  of 
more  tropical  climts,  such  as  0.  macranthum  and 
O.  Marshallianum.  There  is  no  need  to  set  any 
houte  entirely  apart  for  Orchids.  We  grow 
many  teautitul  Ferns  in  our  cool  house,  including 
the  best  of  the  Gleicbenias,  and  all  our  Chrysan- 
themum cuttings  are  struck  in  it.  In  fact,  all  Or- 
chid houses  should  be  made  interesting  by  the 
presence  of  other  tropical  plants  suitable  to  the 
temperature.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOU.SE.S. 
The  coxservatoky  aera>cement. — Eveiy  effort 
should  now  te  n-.ade  to  have  this  department  as 
attractive  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  In  order 
to  do  this  more  effectually  so  as  to  admit  ef  a  few 
plants  which  in  the  usual  course  should  have  more 
warmth,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  slightly 
increase  the  teisperature.  Thus,  if  45°  as  the 
minimum  has  been  the  rule,  5(i°  might  be  .aimed 
at  just  for  a  few  weeks,  less  of  the  two  certainly 
than  beyond  that  s'andard.  This  increase  will 
require  to  be  modified  in  a  measure  by  increasing 
the  atmospheric  moisture  if  Camellias  in  any 
number  are  permenent  occupants  of  the  house, 
or  if  they  are  in  pots,  these  also  needing 
more  at  the  rocts  as  well.  By  choosing  the  warmer 
end  it  is  thus  possible  to  keep  late  Poinsettias  and 
other  moderately  hardy  stove  plants  with  a  fair 
amount  of  safety.  It  would  not  of  coarse  be 
advisable  to  risk  plants  that  are  not  increased 
annvally  from  cuttirgs,  or  which  it  is  intended 
afterwards  to  grow  en.  In  a  cooler  temperature 
the  chief  thing  to  guard  agsinst  is  over-watering  ; 
when  plants  are  thus  being  used  they  lake  far  less 
water,  the  better  plan  being  to  allow  tliem  to  te 
almost  on  the  point  of  flegging  before  giving  them 
any. 

By  having  a  good  supply  of  such  flowers  as  the 
Roman  Hyacinth,  not  forgetting  the  newer  addi- 
tion in  this  way,  the  str.iw-coloured  French 
viiriety,  which  I  take  every  oppcr,  unity  of  recom- 
merding  because  of  its  colour,  a  pale,  clear  yellow, 
it  being  at  the  same  time  as  free  as  the  well-known 
Roman.  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  (the  crimson,  the 
scailet,  the  yellow  and  the  white)  are  also  ex- 
tremely useful  now  ;  so  are  the  double  Roman  and 
the  early  SnowHake  Narcissi.  The  essential  advan- 
tage of  these  early  bulbs  is  that  they  can  be  used 
in  places  where  we  would  not  care  to  place  double 
Primul.as  or  well-grown  single  varieties,  as  well  as 
Carnations,  Ericas  and  Epacrises.  If  the  bulbs  be 
shaded  or  have  an  otherwise  unfavourable  position, 
it  is  not  of  material  coniequence  as  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned.  The  grouping  shculd  there- 
fore follow  in  each  particular  case,  accoiding  to 
its  peculiar  circumstaccrs.  The  bulbs,  it  is  as 
well  to  .idd,  will  look  all  the  better  if  covered  upon 
the  surface  with  a  little  green  Moss,  as  the  pots 
will  not  he  any  too  well  hidden  with  foliage.  If 
Moss  be  scarce,  a  small  Fern,  if  stood  betweineach 
pot  of  bulbs,  will  have  the  desired  effect.  The 
better  and  more  particular  plants,  as  far  as  position 
is  concerned,  should  have  the  most  light  and  other 
advantages  given  them  as  far  as  possible.  The 
Ferns  u<ed  should  be  of  the  hardier  kinds,  as 
Pieris  serrulata  and  small  Aspleniums,  such  sorts 
as  A.  bulbiferum  and  A.  flaccidum  in  3-irich  and 
4-inch  pots ;  a  stock  of  such  siz3  and  kinds  is 
always  useful. 

Climbing  plants. — The  climbers  in  the  con- 
servatory, if  not  already  thinned  out  or  pruned 
according  to  their  several  reeds,  slionld  have  this 
attention  given  to  them.  Indiscriminate  pruning 
is  altogether  a  mistake  ;  thus  to  prune  Habrotham- 
nus  Newelli  now  wculd  be  utterly  wrong; rather 
save  every  shoot  and  prune  immediately  after  the 
flowering  season  in  the  spring.  Another  instance 
is  the  well-known,  but  none  too  frequently  grown 
Bougainvillea  spectatiiis,  which  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  B.  glabra,  flower.s  from  the  terminals  of  the 
previous  year ;  here,  again,  pruning  would  be 
wrorg.  Instances  need  not  te  mulliplifd  beyond 
these  two.  Lapagerias  should  he  carefully  thinned. 


merely  taking  away  the  weaker  or  spray-like 
shoots.  See  that  this  plant  dees  cot  get  dry  at 
the  roots  ;  it  should  never  suffer  from  this  cause. 
Look  closely  after  young  shoots,  which  in  favour- 
iible  positions  may  soon  be  pushing  i;p  frcm  the 
base,  and  guard  against  slugs  and  even  snails ; 
these  shoots  appear  sometimes  farther  away  than 
one  wouid  for  the  moment  think  of  looking. 
Where  large  or  medium-sized  plants  are  in  pots  or 
tubs  and  there  is  any  idea  of  planting  out,  it  had 
better  be  attended  to  at  once,  using  rough  loam  and 
peat,  turfy  and  fibrous,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
road  scrapings  or  silver  sand. 

Plumbago  capensis  may  be  pruned  hard  and  be 
thinned  freely,  too  much  wood  if  left  being  a 
check  to  strong  growth,  which  is  the  best  for 
flowering.  Tacsorias  should  be  pruned  mode- 
rately, spur-pruning  rather  than  cutting  hard  back 
being  advisable.  Solanum  jasminoides  should 
be  cut  back  freely,  otherwise  it  becomes  master 
of  the  situation.  Ccbaea  sc:'.ndens  requires  similar 
treatment,  but  the  best  check  to  this  climber  is  to 
drape  its  shoots,  letiing  them  as  far  as  possible 
hang  downwards,  thinning  out  the  rest  as  growth 
proceeds.  Roses  in  conservatories  which  are  net 
kept  absolutely  cool  are  rather  awkward  to 
manape  at  times,  being  predisposed  to  start  into 
growth  too  soon.  To  remedy  this  in  <i  measure  it 
is  best  to  keep  them  quite  on  the  dry  side  for  the 
time  being.  Any  climbers  which  are  known  to  be 
a  trifle  tender  should,  if  possible,  be  dropped  from 
the  roof  to  where  it  is  a  little  warmer.  Thus 
treated,  they  may  be  kept  safely.  Passiflora 
quadrangularis  is  thus  wintered  here  in  a  house 
which  in  the  coldest  parts  often  drops  to  'iC>°  and 
lower,  but  the  plant  in  question  has  its  roots  near 
the  pipes  and  the  shoots  away  from  the  glass. 
The  whit-^  sca'e  often  troubles  conservatory 
climbers  that  are  of  a  hard  woody  character. 
Wheiever  this  pest  exists,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  attacking  it  with  determination  whilst  work 
in  other  quarters  is  not  so  immediate  and  pressing. 

James  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Fines. — If  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  in  May,  a  batch  of 
well-prepared  plants  of  the  Queen  variety  should 
be  started  not  later  than  the  tirstweek  in  January. 
A  light  compartment,  or  the  warmest  and  lightest 
end  of  a  larger  house  ought  to  be  got  ready  at 
once,  commencing  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
glass  and  woodwork,  the  Wiills  bsing  limewa-hed. 
A  brisk  bottcm-hciit  is  most  essential,  and  if  it  is 
generated  by  either  good  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  in 
quanlity,  that  will  answer  best.  A  mixture  of  spent 
tanner's  bark  and  leaves  is  sometimes  tried  with 
good  results,  but  tanner's  bark  .alone  is  not  recom- 
mended now-a  days,  owing  to  its  heating  powers 
being  greatly  impaired  in  the  tan-y,iid.  Stable 
manure  is  apt  to  heat  too  violently  and  does  net 
List  long  enough.  Some  kind  of  plunging  and 
gently  healing  material  is  needed  even  if  the 
bottom- heat  supplied  by  hot- water  pipes  is  very 
strong,  a  very  dry  heat  being  undesir.able.  Plants 
to  be  started  ought  to  have  their  pots  well  filled 
with  roots  and  should  h.ive  been  previously  kept 
somewhat  cool  and  dry  at  the  roots.  A  bottom- 
heat  of  about  i10°  should  start  the  flower-heads 
quickly.  Plunge  rather  loosely  at  fir.t,  well  ram- 
ming the  heating  material  about  the  pots  after  it 
is  seen  there  is  no  likelihocd  of  injurious  over- 
heating taking  place.  A  top-heat  of  70°  by  night 
and  an  increase  to  80°  on  sunny  diiys  is  sulBcient 
to  start  with,  and  after  giving  just  enough  water 
to  moisten  the  soil  in  the  pots,  keep  the  plants 
on  the  dry  side  till  ii  is  seen  flower- heads  are  show- 
ing. If  watered  too  freely  many  of  them  may  com- 
mence a  frrsh  leaf  growth  instead  of  fruiting.  A 
rather  moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
by  damping  down  the  walls  and  floors.  Should 
there  be  any  fruit  veil  advanced  towards  ripen- 
ing, these  also  would  be  benefited  by  an  in- 
crease of  bcttom-heat,  the  plants  being  plunged 
alongside  those  newly  started.  These  must  be  kept 
uniformly  moist  at  the  roots,  a  little  liquid  manure 
being  given   each   time  nater  is  required.     When 


colouring  commences  give  no  more  liquid  manure 
and  little  cr  no  more  water. 

SuCCEStlONAL  and  YOUNG  PiNES. — In  Order  to 
be  certain  of  a  good  succession  of  fruit  during 
June  and  July,  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  fully 
grown  plants  of  Queens  should  be  kept  for  starting 
a  montii  or  six  weeks  hence.  The^e  must  be  kept 
rather  cool,  the  temperature  of  the  house  ranging 
from  55"  to  GO",  and  the  pots  being  plunged  in 
comparatively  cool,  moist  material,  no  water  should 
be  needed  or  given  for  the  present.  Extra  strong 
well  rootel  suckers  of  Cayenne  and  Rothschild 
if  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots  now  and  kept 
growing  in  a  brisk  top  and  bottom  heat  would 
develop  into  good  plants  for  fruiting  next  winter. 
Use  a  rough  fibrous  loamy  campost,  avoid  over- 
potting,  and  w,ater  very  carefully  at  the  outset. 
Other  rooted  suckers  should  have  the  benefit  of  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  75°,  the  top  heat  being  kept 
at  55°  to  G0°.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
become  very  dry  at  the  roots,  but  if  all  are  looked 
over  every  week  and  watered  when  dry,  no  severe 
check  will  be  experienced  ar:d  premature  fruiiing 
be  prevented  accordingly.  Strong  suckers  from 
late  fruiters  may  be  taken  off  and  placed  in  G  inch 
pots,  these  being  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  85°, 
the  top  heat  being  kept  at  from  60°  to  1)5". 

Figs. — The  earliest  crops  are  best  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  trees  in  pots,  these  being  plunged  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  of  about  80°.  If  the  pots  are 
set  on  loose  brick  piers  the  heating  material  can 
be  banked  up  roucd  them,  loosely  at  first,  and 
when  the  heat  declines,  more  solidly,  renew- 
ing it  when  necessary  without  d  sturt>ing  the 
pots.  Start  with  a  top  heat  of  from  50°  to  55°, 
increasing  this  another  5°  after  top  growth  h?.s 
well  commenced.  Syringe  overhead  freely  at 
least  three  times  a  day,  and  keep  the  roots  uni- 
formly moist.  Strongly-rooted  trees  should  be 
given  a  rich  top-dressirg  when  top  and  root  action 
has  commenced, a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam  and  nearly  fresh  horse  droppings  answering 
well.  Trees  rooting  in  narrow  borders  or  otherwise 
restricted  ought  now  to  be  in  residiness  for  starting, 
but  may  well  be  kept  cool  for  another  three  weeks. 
Later  trees  should  be  pruned,  taking  care  to  leave 
a  sprinklirg  of  well-ripened  i  oung  shoots  all 
over  the  trellis  or  wall  area.  A  few  of  the  longest 
and  most  naked  branches  should  be  sawn  off  near 
to  the  main  stems,  others  being  shortened  back  to 
well-placed  back  growths,  this  being  dote  with  a 
view  to  keeping  the  centre  of  the  trees  properly 
furnished  with  bearing  wood.  It  is  not  safe  to 
syringe  Figs  with  petroleum  and  wa'.er,  and  if  there 
be  any  mealybug  or  scale  on  the  trees,  the  better 
plan  is  to  well  scrub  the  whole  of  the  wood  with 
thoroughly  hot  soapy  water.  The  old  wood  may 
also  be  dressed  with  a  weak  mixture  of  clayey 
water  and  gas  t.ar,  though  if  the  scrubbing  with 
hot  water  is  properly  carried  out  there  ought  to  be 
no  necessity  for  this.  The  borders  ought  not  to 
be  neglected,  but  should  be  kept  regularly  no'st,  a 
fairly  rich  top-dressing  being  given  in  all  cases 
where  the  soil  is  well  occupied  by  roots.  Avoid 
planting  young  trees  in  a  rich  compost.  A  mixture 
of  fresh' loamy  soil  and  mortar  rubbish,  three 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  e  f  the  latter,  is  quite 
strong  enough  at  the  oatse',  and  even  this  must 
be  put  together  firmly,  cr  the  growth  of  the  trees 
may  be  very  sappy  and  unfruitful  for  the  first  year 
or  two. 

Earliest  Peaches.— These  have  started  quickly 
and  strongly,  and  that,  too,  without  the  aid  of 
much  fire-heat.  Supposing  the  night  temperature 
was  kept  at  from  45°  to  50°  by  night  and  5°  or 
rather  more  higher  in  the  daytime,  an  increase  all 
round  of  5°  may  be  given  with  advantage.  When 
the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom,  cease  overhead 
syringing  for  a  time  and  attend  well  to  fertilising 
the  flowers.  This  should  be  done  towards  midday, 
and  either  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  or,  better  still, 
a  rabbit's  tail  tied  to  a  long  stick.  Most  pollen 
will  be  found  on  the  small  flowering  varieties,  and 
if  these  are  touched  over  first,  some  of  it  will  be 
transferreil  to  the  flovfers  of  the  less  free  setters. 
Very  little  disbudding  ought  to  be  resorted  to  just 
yet,  and  not  many  young  growths  should  be  rubbed 
off  at  one  lioae. 
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Eaki.y  Stkawberuies. — Those  given  the  benefit 
of  a  gentle  bottom-heat  have  staited  remarkably 
well.  Before  the  tiower.s  e.xpantJ,  move  all  the 
more  forward  plants  to  shelve.s  at  the  b.ickof  forc- 
ing houses  where  they  will  open  strongly  and  bo 
more  easily  attended  to.  Many  probably  will  have 
a'rcady  struck  root  from  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  in  any  case  they  ought  not  to  be  sud- 
denly shifted  from  moist  to  comparatively  dry 
quarters.  If  the  shelves  are  covered  with  a  good 
thickness  of  fresh  Mo.s?  and  this  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist,  the  roots  will  soon  take  possession  of 
this  and  the  plants  be  otherwise  benefited.  When 
the  (lowers  are  fully  expanded,  the  pollen  ought  to 
be  evenly  and  surely  distributed  with  the  aid  of 
a  camel's-hair  brush,  the  plants  being  gene  over 
towards  noon  every  day.  Unless  this  is  done  the 
chances  are  a  light  crop  of  imperfectly  formed  fruit 
will  be  the  outcome.  Introduce  more  plarts  into 
the  pits  to  be  started  in  bottom-heat,  and  more 
should  also  be  placed  on  shelves  in  gently  heated 
Pea  h  houses  and  vineries,  where  they  will  start 
sir  Dgly,  if  slowly.  PltACTiCAL. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


FORCED  POTATOES. 

The  demand  for  forced  vegetab'es  in  mo<t 
establishments  seems  to  be  constantly  in- 
creasing, even  in  garde^i  s  where  tliere  is  but 
little  convenience  for  such  work.  The  trouble 
to  bring  things  forward  where  there  is  no 
prrpjr  accommodation  is  considerable,  but  this 
seems  to  be  taken  little  account  of,  some  people 
who  have  a  girden  thinking  that  everything 
ought  to  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
all  the  modern  appliances  that  are  needed  for 
their  successful  growth  were  at  hand.  Over- 
crowding, as  all  gardeners  know,  soon  causes 
weakly  shoots.  Much,  however,  may  be  done 
by  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  plant's 
wants,  but  no  amount  of  experience  will  cause 
things  to  grow  to  perfection  if  the  surroundings 
are  adverse  to  their  growth.  Take  for  example 
a  frameful  of  Potatoes.  The  sets  of  these  are 
usually  started  in  shallow  boxes  in  heat  ;  they 
are  afterwards  planted  where  the  soil  and  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  are  warm  and  moist. 
Owing  to  the  fermenting  material  employed  in 
making  up  the  bed,  growth  pushes  freely  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  so  that  the  young  tender 
shoots  appear  above  the  soil.  Earthing  up 
is  then  done,  by  which  time  the  heat  of  the  bed 
begins  to  decline,  and  if  there  be  no  means  of 
raising  its  temperature,  growth  receives  a  check, 
which  usually  conies  at  a  time  the  young  tubers 
are  forming,  so  that  they  do  not  grow  out  so 
rapidly  as  they  ought  or  as  they  would  had  the 
same  degree  of  warmth  been  maintained.  No 
doulit  this  difficulty  to  some  extent  may  be 
obviated  by  having  properly  heated  pits,  for 
then  there  would  be  a  more  uniform  tempera- 
ture, but  where  the  cultivator  has  to  depend 
fur  his  heat  on  fermenting  material  he  is  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  Look  at  the  conciitions 
under  which  Potatoes  are  grown  naturally  ; 
there  we  find  the  outer  soil  gets  warmed  as 
growth  proceeels,  till  by  the  time  the  tubers 
are  formed  it  has  reached  the  maximum 
temperature,  so  that  instead  of  there  being  any 
hindrance,  growth  goes  steadily  on  till  the  tubers 
have  attained  their  full  .^ize.  If  this  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  then  be  understood 
that  in  forcing  this  vegetable  the  heat  of  the 
soil  in  like  manner  should  be  maintained,  if  not 
increased  as  growth  proceeds,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  decline,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
causing  the  tubers  to  set  their  skins  prema- 
turely and  to  eat  watery.  It  is  much  the  beat 
plan  to  plant  in  pits  heated  by  hot  water  and 


not  recpiiring  any  heating  material,  as  by 
this  means  there  would  bo  no  decline  in  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  The  beds  shoiild  bo 
well  drained  and  at  least  !•  inches  of  soil  used 
for  planting.  The  soil  ought  not  to  be  nearer  to 
the  glass  than  18  inches,  for  if  the  foliage  cimes 
into  contact  with  it,  it  is  liable  to  bo  injured 
through  frost.  Water  should  be  sparingly  used 
for  this  crop,  and  the  soil  should  be  rich  enough 
in  the  first  instance  to  cause  a  free  growth 
without  the  aid  of  any  fertiliser  ;  in  fact,  it 
cannot  well  bo  teio  rich  if  it  is  light  and  peirous. 
A  little  kainit,  however,  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  young  tubers  if  given  before  earthing,  un- 
less the  soil  naturally  contains  salt.  Sufficient 
moisture  must  be  maintained  in  the  soil  tokeej) 
the  plants  growing,  but  at  no  lime  should  it 
approach  a  wet  state,  for  this  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  its  temperature,  thereby  causing  stagna- 
tion in  growth.  Air  should  be  admitteel  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  the  temperature  shoulel 
never  bo  lowered  by  so  doing,  for,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  life,  a  sudden  lowering 
thereby  brings  on  disease.  As  the  foliage  of 
Potatoes  is  so  near  the  glass  when  grown  in 
pits,  a  great  amount  of  air  circulates  amongst 
it  by  passing  through  the  laps  of  the  glass  ; 
but  should  sufficient  not  be  admitted  in 
this  manner,  a  ventilator  placed  in  front  of 
the  pipes  will  usually  admit  all  that  is  needed 
in  such  weather.  When  the  sun  is  bright  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  lights  mny  be  tilted 
a  trifle  at  the  back,  but  a  cold  current  must 
be  strictly  guarded  against.  H.  U.  P. 


Rhubarb  Prince  Albert.— I  believe  this  is 
still  the  best  forcing  Rhubarb  in  existence  if  it 
can  be  obtained  true.  This,  however,  is  a  e.jtlicult 
matter,  as  various  sorts  are  palmed  c£E  as  Prince 
Albert  which  are  altogether  inferior  to  it.  Some 
years  ago  I  obtained  roots  from  an  Essex  garden 
where  I  knew  the  true  variety  existed,  and  have 
ever  since  been  able  to  pull  Rhubarb  in  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  placing  the  stoo's  in  heat. 
Iq  the  garden  above  referred  to  I  have  seen  it  in 
snowy  weather  in  spring  pushing  its  heads 
through  the  slight  mounds  of  litter  which  had 
b;en  placed  over  the  crowns  to  protect  them.  It 
is  of  medium  stoutness,  of  a  deep  crincscn  colour, 
and  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  kitchen.  Ore 
characterisfc  of  the  true  Piince  Albert  is  the 
absence  of  a  cavity  down  one  side  of  the  stick, 
which  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  ether  sorls.— John 

CliAWl'UItD. 


TOMATOES  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

TuEKE  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Tomatoes 
are  most  in  demand  during  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  year,  and  woulel  be  even  during  the  winter 
months  if  they  couUl  be  had  as  cheaply.  From 
March  till  the  end  of  September  well-ripened 
Tomatoes  are  largely  eaten  in  a  raw  state 
as  a  salael,  and  if  good  sound  fruits,  or  any 
ripeneel  en  the  plants  in  heat,  were  forth- 
coming in  colder  weather,  there  would  yet  be 
many  only  too  glad  to  have  them  daily  in  an 
uncooked  state.  Why  there  are  fewer  in  the 
markets  at  this  time  of  year  is  principally 
beciuse  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  them,  or  rather 
m-irket  growers  are  under  the  impression  that 
such  is  ihe  cas>.  In  this  I  think  they  err  some- 
what, and  would  .stiongly  advise  them  to  make 
yet  one  more  attempt  to  cultivate  Tomatoes 
for  winter  consumption.  As  far  as  very  many 
private  gardeners  are  concerned,  there  must  be 
no  complete  break  in  the  suppily  of  Tomatoes. 
Common  vegetables  are  plentiful  enough,  and 
what  we  want  during  the  winter  is  choicer 
kinds  with  a  little  character  about  them.  In 
Tomatoes  are  comprised  so  many  good 
qualities,  that  their  value   during   the    dull-  st 


parts  e)f  the  year  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Even  if  they  only  tended  to  creato  an  appetite, 
that  would  be  much  in  their  favour,  but,  if 
experts  aro  to  be  believed,  they  combine 
medicinal  properties  with  their  other  (pialitios. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  so  much  room  and  atten- 
tion being  bestowed  upon  their  cultivation  from 
March  to  October  would  it  not  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  take  jiroper  precautions  to 
have  them  good  and  fairly  jilentiful  from 
November  till  February  inclusive  f 

In  order  to  bo  thoroughly  successful  with 
winter  Tomatoes,  an  earlier  start  with  tlie  plants 
must  be  made  than  is  often  thought  necessary, 
or  otherwise  failure,  partial  or  complete,  is  al- 
most inevitable.  The  crops  will  not  go  on  set- 
ting and  swelling  freely  during  the  cold  short 
days  of  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months,  and 
it  is  only  a  waste  of  house  room  and  fuel  tryirg 
to  make  them  behave  differently.  No  ;  the 
crops  must  be  set  in  August  or  September  at 
the  latest,  and  they  will  then  be  nearly  or  ejuite 
fully  grown  before  the  unfavourable  weather 
arrives.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  .June  and 
the  plants  got  into  their  fruiting  quarters  late 
in  .July  or  early  in  August.  Some  of  the  fruit 
may  ripen  before  it  is  really  wanted,  but  by  far 
the  greater  bulk  wi;uld  not  do  so,  but  would 
ripen  slowly  and  surely  in  succession  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  No  one  ought  to  keep  a 
house  or  hou.ses  empty  waiting  for  a  stock  of 
Tomato  plants  to  fruit  during  the  winter,  but  if 
they  wer3  regarded  as  a  close  and  natural  suc- 
cession to  Cucumbers,  then  few  or  no  mistakes 
would  be  made.  Late  Tomatoes  might  also 
succeed  a  batch  of  early  Tomatoes  that  have  been 
fruited  in  pots. 

Pot  culture  also  answers  well  in  the  case  of 
winter  Tomatoes,  these  being  either  set  on  the 
back  shelves  in  three-quarter-roofed  forcing 
houses,  or  along  the  fronts  of  the  same,  the  plants 
being  trained  up  the  roof  with  one  stem  only. 
They  succeed  equally  well,  sometimes  even 
better,  in  boxes  of  ditierent  kinds,  and  reeiuire 
less  vater  than  when  in  pots.  They  are  still  less 
trouble  when  planted  out  in  a  border  or  narrow 
ridge  of  perfectly  fre.sh  loamy  soil.  Tomatoes 
should  never  follow  Cucumbers  as  far  as  the  soil 
is  concerned,  as  the  latter  are  only  too  likely  to 
leave  a  legacy  of  eel-worms  behind,  than  which 
there  are  no  worse  enemies  to  Tomato  roots, 
and  therefore  to  the  crop?.  When  the  start  is 
made  much  later  than  the  dates  given,  there 
should  be  no  planting  out  in  beds  cr  ridgfs 
of  soil,  cr  the  chances  are  very  many  of 
the  plants  will  die  off  in  an  almost  un- 
accountable manner.  Soon  after  a  cluster 
or  two  of  fruit  has  set,  a  close  observer  may 
notice  a  contraction  and  discolouring  at  the 
stems  just  above  the  soil,  but  it  may  be  sever.al 
days  or  even  weeks  before  the  plants  tl^g  badly, 
owing  to  the  disease  having  e  (IVclually  cut  off 
the  connection  with  the  roots.  Apparently 
this  is  simply  the  outcome  of  tropical  plants 
being  treated  more  as  denizens  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
that  pot  plants  seldom  behave  similarly,  owing, 
presumably,  to  the  extra  warmth  that  reaches 
the  roots.  Other  troubles  may  also  be  caused 
by  being  either  too  free  with  the  watering-pot 
or  manures  e>f  any  kind,  while  diseases  of  a 
fungoid  nature  are  inevitably  rife  and  destruc- 
tive if  too  much  moisture  is  maintained  in  the 
air.  Very  high  temperatures  are  not  recom- 
mended, but  it  docs  not  follow  Tomatoes  will 
long  stand  being  exposed  to  low  temperatures 
and  damp.  If  they  can  be  kept  at  about  55° 
by  night  and  from  (iO'  to  05'  in  the  daytime,  a 
little  air  being  given  on  mild  days,  they  will  do 
well,  an  occasional  dreip  of  from  .V  to  10'  in  frosty 
weather  not  signifying  iiueh.     Wl.eii  the  reefs 
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are  well  furnished  with  plants  hung  with  great 
clusters  of  fruit — and  this  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult of  achievement,  always  provided  the  start 
is  made  in  good  time — there  are  no  such  failures 
in  the  winter.  Once  the  fruit  is  nearly  or 
quite  fully  grown,  it  will  ripen  well  even 
though  disease  dees  over-run  most  of  the  leaves, 
but  if  late-planted  Tomatoes  become  diseased, 
they  will  not  do  much  gocd.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  neither  fruiterers  nor  those  who  eat  To- 
matoes are  fastidious  as  to  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  fruit  during  the  winter,  though  perhaps 
they  would  be  more  particular  if  they  were 
more  plentiful.  Those  varieties  with  a  little 
of  the  Large  Red  blood  in  them  are  naturally 
the  freest  ."setters,  and  they  are  of  passable 
quality,  but  Chemin  Rouge,  Challenger,  and 
Ham  Green  Favourite  set  freely  enough  and  are 
of  decidedly  superior  flavour.  W.  I. 


A  running  Kidney  Bean.— On  page  504  of 
The  Garden  of  December  2  there  appears  a  note 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  respecting  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Iggulden  (p.  472)  describing 
and  recommending  a  climbing  French  Bean  he 
saw  at  Longford  Castle  some  years  ago.  Messrs, 
Sutton  say  that  a  variety  sent  out  by  them  In  1892 
under  the  name  of  Tender  and  True  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Iggulden  describes  as  having  seen  at  Longford. 
This,  to  some  readers,  may  be  misleading,  and  we 
therefore  think  it  necessary  in  our  own  interest,  as 
well  as  on  public  grounds,  to  state  the  following 
facts.  The  Bean  Mr.  Iggulden  refers  to  was  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  of  Longford  Castle  Gardens, 
and  in  March,  ism,  he  sent  us  a  trial  packet.  Our 
trial  of  it  in  that  year  and  in  1892  and  1893  so 
confirmed  the  good  report  we  had  received  of  the 
Bean  in  1890,  that  we  have  obtained  the  entire 
stock  from  Mr.  Ward,  and  will  distribute  it  at  once 
under  the  name  by  which  it  was  certificated  at 
both  Taunton  and  E.xeter  flower  shows  in  August 
last.  We  grew  a  row  of  Tender  and  True  along- 
side of  it  this  year,  and  it  was  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  the  two  were  distinct 
from  one  another,  for  while,  as  Messrs.  Sutton 
state,  Tender  and  True  was  only  4  feet  high,  our 
Bean  ran  up  to  (I  feet  or  7  feet,  and  was  propor- 
tionally more  vigorous  in  every  way  and  luuch 
more  prolific.  The  same  conclusion  was  come  to 
by  a  well-known  writer  on  vegetables  who  saw 
Mr.  Ward's  Bean  growing  at  Longford,  and  had 
before  that  seen  Messrs.  Sutton's  Bean  growing. — 
R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Ureter. 
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WORK  IN  THE  ORCHARD.S. 

Owners  of  neglected  old  orchards  are  at  last 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  these  would  well 
repay  for  being  taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to 
gradual  renovation.  Doubtless  the  finest  fruit, 
as  a  rule,  is  to  be  had  from  comparatively  young 
trees,  but  these  latter  are  many  years  before 
they  attain  a  size  equal  to  the  production  of 
20  bushels  or  more  of  fruit,  while  in  the  case 
of  that  valuable  variety  Blenheim  Pippin,  large 
old  trees  are  much  the  surest  bearers,  fine  fruit 
being  also  had  from  them.  In  most  casts  ne- 
glected trees  are  of  poor  varieties,  and  in  any 
case  much  too  crowded,  perhaps  badly  overrun 
by  Moss  and  Lichen,  and  nearly  always  starved 
at  the  roots.  All  these  shortcomings  have  been 
duly  brought  heme  to  many  proprietors  of  or- 
chards, and  remedies  also  suggested,  but  surely 
the  propounders  of  the  latter  had  no  conception 
of  the  interpretation  that  would  be  put  upon 
the  latter,  or  their  advice  would  have  been  more 
explicit.  For  instance,  one  owner  of  large 
standard  Apple  trees  decided  to  regraft  these 


with  superior  varieties,  and  being  under  the 
impres.'ion,  or  having  heard  that  a  considerable 
number  of  grafts  should  be  placed  rn  each  tree, 
had  sawn  the  trees  ofl'  just  below  where  the 
stem  commenced  to  branch,  and  then  inserted 
the  grafts  as  thickly  as  possible  all  round  the 
edge.  When  I  saw  them  about  one  half  were 
growing  strongly,  and  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
crowding  and  confusion  was  only  too  evident. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  mistake  to  cut  down  the 
trees  thus  severely,  as  the  aim  should  be  to 
change  their  character,  and  yet  not  have  to  wait 
three  or  four  years  before  fairly  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  are  again  had  from  them.  Th3  fproper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  cleanly  saw  ofl'  the 
branches  1'2  inches  or  so  from  where  they  have 
divided  a  third  or  fourth  time,  this  being  done 
now,  and  to  insert  one  or  two  grafts  in  each 
when  sap  movement  commences  next  spring. 
It  should  also  be  decided  now  what  varieties 
are  to  be  used  as  scions  next  spring,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  straight  young  shoots  ought 
to  be  obtained  and  half  plunged  behind  a  north 
wall,  fence,  or  hedge.  Bundles  of  this  young 
wood  should  be  opened  out  before  being 
plunged  in  the  ground,  or  otherwise  those  in 
the  centre  may  fail  to  touch  the  soil  and  dry  up 
accordingly.  Being  stored  in  this  manner  they  will 
keep  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  sap  movement  will 
be  considerably  retarded.  Seeing  that  the  union 
of  scion  with  the  stock  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
when  the  sap  movement  in  the  latter  is  in  ad- 
vance of  that  in  the  scion,  the  importance  of 
retarding  the  latter  becomes  evident  enough. 
There  is  also  another  good  reason  why  the 
scions  or  grafts  should  be  looked  up  now. 
Deferred  till  near  the  end  of  the  pruning  season, 
the  chances  are  the  requisite  supplies  will  not 
be  available. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  that  I  saw  the 
regrafting  already  alluded  to,  another  orchard 
owner  had  applied  very  drastic  renovating 
measures,  or  what  were  intended  as  such.  The 
tops  of  the  trees  were  at  one  time  undoubtedly 
far  too  crowded  for  producing  profitable  crops, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  the  outside 
branches  of  the  outer  rows  and  quite  the  upper 
surface  of  the  rest  had  borne  good  crops  for  a 
long  time  past.  When,  however,  thinning  and 
pruning  became  the  order  of  the  day,  enough 
wood  was  cut  out  to  fill  several  waggons  after 
being  made  into  faggots.  That  is  not  the  first 
time  by  a  long  way  that  I  have  seen  orchard 
trees  thus  recklessly  thinned  out,  and  according 
to  precedent  it  will  be  several  years  before  the 
recovery  is  complete.  Thinning  out  when  long 
delayed  must  be  moderately  severe,  but  the 
process  should  extend  over  two  or  three  years. 
When  the  limbs  are  lopped  oft'  wholesale,  this 
must  have  a  most  paralysing  efl'ect  on  the  roots, 
and  does  so  to  the  extent  of  materially  checking 
top  growth  for  at  least  one  clear  season.  All 
the  half  dead  underwood  may  safely  be  sawn 
cleanly  out  at  once,  but  the  thinning  out  of  the 
better  placed  branches  should  be  of  a  more 
piecemeal  character,  the  aim  being  to  let  more 
daylight  and  air  into  the  centres  of  the  trees, 
and  also  to  promote  the  formation  of  fresh 
healthy  young  wood.  This  latter  should  gradu- 
ally replace  the  older  wood  till  eventually  most 
of  the  latter  is  got  rid  of,  and  it  will  then  be 
found  that  the  crops  of  fruit  obtained  will  be 
very  much  superior  in  quality  to  what  were  pre- 
viously produced.  Where  the  outer  branches 
run  too  much  into  each  other,  practise  fore- 
shortening or  the  cutting  back  of  straggling 
branches  to  better  placed  inner  ones,  and  this 
whether  the  trees  are  old  or  comparatively 
young.  There  should  be  no  jagged  or  gaping 
wounds  made  by  downward  strokes  of  the  bill- 
hook, but  the   pruning  should    be    principally 


done  with  a  small  saw,  the  edges  of  the  wounds 
being  rounded  oft'  with  a  chisel. 

Clearing  the  main  branches  and  trunks  of 
Moss  and  Lichen  is  a  remedial  mea.sure  that  no 
one  will  err  in  adopting  in  some  form  or  other. 
These  parasites  eflfeotually  exclude  air  and 
moisture  from  reaching  the  inner  bark,  and,  in 
addition,  afford  protection  for  the  larvai  and 
eggs  of  various  insect  pests.  Scraping  the 
stems  and  principal  branches  with  an  iron 
scraper  of  some  kind  is  usually  recommended, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  somewhat  labori- 
ous preliminary — for  that  is  all  it  can  be 
termed — is  scarcely  necessary.  A  free  use  of 
quicklime  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  know, 
and  the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of 
applying  this  is  neither  by  shaking  it  through 
a  bag  all  over  the  limbs  when  these  are  in  a 
moist  state,  nor  by  mixing  with  water  and  brush- 
ing into  the  bark,  but  rather  by  mixing  it  with 
water  and  distributing  it  with  a  syringe  or 
garden  engine.  Enough  caustic  lime  should  be 
di.s.solved  in  water  to  make  this  quite  white 
without  greatly  thickening  it,  and  after  being 
pa.ssed  through  the  finest  of  wire  sieves  this 
mixture  must  then  be  tlriven  well  into  every 
crevice  in  the  bark  and  very  freely  all  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  tree  generally.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
Moss  and  Lichen,  and  unless  the  surroundings 
are  low  and  badly  drained,  an  occasional  repe- 
tition of  the  dose  will  keep  the  trees  free  of 
the  parasites  in  alter  years.  Some  few  or- 
chards may  need  draining  afresh  owing  to  the 
old  drains  being  choked  by  the  roots  of  either 
the  fruit  trees  or,  what  is  more  probable,  some 
of  the  large  shelter  trees  that  are  wrongly  toler- 
ated near  to  very  many  orchards.  Great  over- 
hanging Elms,  Beeches,  and  such  like  should  be 
cut  down,  and  new  deep  drains  formed  mid- 
way between  the  rows  of  orchard  trees  wherever 
found  necessary.  Surface  or  open  drains  are 
also  of  good  service  in  some  few  cases. 
Feeding. 

The  fact  of  fruit  trees  greatly  impoverishing 
the  soil  is  too  often  overlooked  by  many  owners 
of  orchards.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  well  sustain- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  resort  to  an 
easy  and  good  way  of  accomplishing  this.  In- 
stead of  turning  cattle  and  horses,  including 
very  destructive  colts,  into  orchards  to  graze 
upon  the  trunks,  limbs  and  branches  of  the 
trees  as  well  as  the  Grass,  our  more  shrewd 
rivals  prefer  to  fold  sheep  among  their  trees, 
and  feeding  stuft's  being  liberally  used,  the 
sheep  fatten  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  enrich  the  soil.  In  many  cases  there  is 
nothiug  to  prevent  a  similar  practice  being  re- 
sorted to  in  this  country  with  e(iually  as  good  re- 
sults. On  cultivated  ground  a  mixture  of  super- 
phosphates and  kainit  would  not  unfrequently 
prove  beneficial  to  the  trees,  this  being  applied 
now  at  the  rate  of  thrse  pounds  of  the  former 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  latter  to  each 
fairly  large  tree,  this  being  sown  well  away 
from  the  stems  and  lightly  stirred  in  with  a 
hoe.  It  is,  however,  the  grass  covered  orchards 
that  are  most  impoverished  and  of  which  I  am 
principally  writing,  and  for  these  5  cwts.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  3  cwts.  of 
kainit,  would  be  none  too  much  for  one  acre 
of  ground.  Well  crush  any  lumps  there  may 
be,  mix  thoroughly,  and  sow  broadcast  over  the 
whole  of  the  ground.  Unless  applied  now  there 
is  very  little  likelihood  of  these  slowly-acting 
manures  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  in 
time  to  do  any  good  next  season.  Farmers  and 
all  who  have  large  liquid  manure  tanks  con- 
nected with  cheirmixed  cattle  yards  need  not 
look  beyond  these  for  a  good  supply  of  manure. 
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The  r.iiuf.ill  having  beou  fairly  heavy,  the 
manuro  will  ba  sullioiontly  diluted  to  apply 
direct  from  the  tanks,  and  it  is  during  the 
winter,  or  while  yet  the  roots  are  inactive  and 
the  ground  sufhciently  moist  to  absorb  and 
retain  the  manure,  that  it  should  bo  very  freely 
given.  Applied  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry  or  when  the  ground  is  dry,  strong  farm- 
yard liijuid  manure  is  worse  than  useless,  and 
may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  giod,  partially  ilucayed  farmyard 
manure,  from  '20  tons  to  30  tons  per  acre  being 
none  too  much  for  a  Kr.it  application,  would 
also  act  most  beneficially,  this  being  spread 
broadcast,  and  applied  now  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  largely  dissolved  and  washed 
down  to  the  roots  by  the  rains  that  should  fall 
between  this  and  May.  If  the  dressing  is  de- 
layed till  the  spring,  much  of  the  manure 
may  cake  badly,  and  the  juices  never  reach 
the  roots  accordingly.  Better,  therefore,  run 
the  risk  of  some  small  portion  of  the  manurial 
elements  bting  washed  down  into  the  drains 
by  the  rains  than  that  all  of  it  should  be  locked 
up.  Top-dressing  with  a  rai.xture  of  fresh  soil, 
and  either  good  solid  manures  or  mixtures  of 
chemical  manures,  wood  ashes  and  such  like 
are  sometimes  recommended,  and  occasionally 
very  curiously  applied.  Breaking  up  the  sur- 
fac3  of  the  ground  and  top-dressing  to  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  4  feet  from  the 
trunks  of  old  orchard  trees  is  little  short  of 
so  much  labour  wasted.  The  feeding  roots 
are  principally  or  wholly  as  far  away  from  the 
stem  as  the  principal  branches  spread,  and 
unless  the  top-dressings  reach  to  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  10  feet  f.-om  the  trunks,  I  fail  to 
see  any  great  benefit  that  is  likely  to  be  derived 
from  their  application.  There  ought  to  be  no 
deep  digging  resorted  to,  but  the  surface  should 
be  very  lightly  broken  up  with  a  fork  so  as 
not  to  disturb  many  suiface  roots,  and  instead 
of  turfing  over  again,  roughly  chop  up  the 
turf  and  return  Grass  side  downwards.  This 
will  have  the  very  beneficial  effect  of  letting  the 
air  well  into  the  roots,  and  the  Grass  will  grow 
again  quite  soon  enough.  Old  orchard  or  even 
single  tree  sites  ought  not  to  be  replanted  with 
young  trees,  though  very  many  owners  go  to 
work  in  a  manner  to  indicate  they  either  think 
differently  or  else  have  not  given  the  matter  a 
second  thought.  Ground  that  has  supported 
fruit  trees  for  fifty  years  and  upwards  must  be 
completely  impoverished  of  very  much  that  is 
needful  to  sustain  fiesh  trees  in  a  healthy, 
profitable  state.  Where  a  few  old  trees  have 
either  been  blown  down  or  grubbed  out  it  may 
be  desirable  to  plant  some  to  take  their  place, 
but  there  ought  to  be  no  wholesale  replac- 
ing of  old  trees  by  young  ones.  The  stations 
for  what  few  fresh  trees  are  planted  should  hd 
formed  well  away  from  where  the  old  trees 
stood,  and  for  every  one  of  the  latter  put  in 
two  new  ones,  as  it  is  very  certain  these  will 
never  attain  the  dimensions  of  the  first  occu- 
pants of  an  orchard.  Nor  is  this  all  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  stations  for  new  trees 
should  be  of  not  less  than  (i  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  much  of  the  old  soil  to  a  good  depth 
be  either  replaced  by  fresh  loam,  or  be  en- 
livened by  a  fairly  rich  loamy  compost  such  as 
I  have  of cen  advised  should  be  given  fruit  trees. 
The  Collars  of  newly-planted  trees  ought  to  be 
kept  well  above  the  ordinary  ground  level  to 
allow  for  sinking,  whik'  strong  stakes  should  be 
phiced  to  each  tree  and  animals  warded  olF. 
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whether  it  will  make  much  difference  to  the  sale 
of  imported  ones,  for  wh  it  with  the  bad  keaping 
of  kinds  that  usually  do  keep  well,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  varieties  that  are  grown  specially 
for  keeping  much  after  Christmas,  there  is  a  long 
period  during  which  imported  fruit  is  relied  on  by 
fruiterers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  thuy  cannot 
get  home-grown.  I  think  we  grow  far  too  many 
early  and  second  early  sorts  and  neglect  really  late 
keepers.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  kinds  that  would  keep  for  months  are 
not  only  sold,  but  used  direct  from  the  tree,  and 
that  keeping  for  any  length  of  time  has  not  yet 
received  th2  serious  attention  of  English  growers. 
My  impression  is  that  anyone  going  into  Apple 
culture  on  a  large  scale  ought  to  make  the  proper 
storage  of  the  fruit  one  of  the  first  considerations. 
I  should  advise  the  hsading  down  at  once  of  all 
the  early  sorts  that  do  not  find  a  ready  sale,  re- 
grafting  in  spring  with  some  of  the  really  good 
keepers,  such  as  Wellington.  Lane's  Piince  Albert, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  French  Crab,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  (Jolden  Knob,  Alfriston,  Northern  Greening, 
Sea.  If  regrafting  is  done  on  the  small  branches 
it  does  not  take  long  to  get  f  jU  bearing  trees 
agaia. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


THE  PE.\R  APPLE. 

I  sENn  you  a  photograph  of  two  Apples,  which 
with  niiny  others  of  the  normal  shapa  grew  on 


The  Pear  Apple.     Engraved  fur  The  G.vuDiN  fio.n 
a  photograph  sent  hjj  Mr.  Sinale,  Torquay. 


one  tree  in  the  garden  of  Major  Chillingworth, 
Torbay  Hall,  Torquay.  The  right  hand  fruit 
which  you  have  engraved  has  the  form  of  a 
Pear.  Several  gardeners  who  have  seen  it 
have  mistaken  it  at  first  sight  for  a  Pear,  so 
complete  is  the  resemblance.  Yet  it  has  the 
skin  and  eye  of  the  Apple.  Is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  pollen  of  the  Pear  can  have  had  any 
influsnce  on  this  fruit  !  I  should  like  to  have 
an  opinion  on  this  point,  or  can  any  reason 
beyond  mere  chance  1)3  given  for  the  form  the 
fruit  has  taken  !  it  is  proposed  to  take  care  of 
the  pips,  sow  them,  and  await  the  result. 

W.  B.  Ssi.iLE. 


Regrafcing  Apple  trees.— Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  crop  cf  Apples  grown  in  this 
country    during    the    present    year,    I    queition 


Pruning  Gooseberries.  —  la  the  excelUnt 
article  on  Gooseberries  by  "  W.  I."  (see  p.  Stjii) 
reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  market  growers 
prune  far  less,  but  get  a  great  deal  more  fruit  than 
many  private  gardeners.  Gooseberry  bushes  at 
le.ist  ten  years  old,  and  which  have  never  had  any 
pruning  more  than  to  take  out  some  of  the  strongest 
shoots  for  cuttings,  are  by  no  means  too  thick, 
from  the  fact  that  after  the  first  three  or  four 
years  they  mak<!  but  little  wood  growth  in- 
deed, even  the  terminal  growths  being  short  and 
stnbly.  I;  is  the  hard  cutting  that  causes  a  forest 
of  sappy  shoots,  and  which  when  once  begun  necessi- 
tates still  har.ier  cutting  to  clear  the  centres  of  the 
bushes.  As  Gooseberries  gathered  in  a  green  half 
grown  state  pay  better  than  when  allowed  to  get 


fully  rip3,  market  growers  do  not  mind  th2  bushes 
being  thi.;ker  than  would  be  thought  correct  by 
those  who  grow  for  exhibiti)n.  I  was  led  to  adopt 
this  plan  by  seeing  it  practised  in  a  small  private 
garden,  where,  on  noticing  the  enormous  crop  borne 
by  some  bushes,  the  gardener  said  the  bushes  had 
never  had  the  knife  at  all.  "  We  plant,"  said  he, 
"young  trees,  let  them  grow  in  their  own  way, 
and  when  they  get  too  big  we  plant  young  ones,  grub- 
bing the  old  ones  np  and  burning  them."  Although 
a  good  many  would  not  like  thj  extreme  course  of 
dropping  the  pruning  knife  altogether,  I  feel 
certain  that  there  would  be  a  much  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  Gooseberries  if  pruning  were  more 
moderately  done  and  later  in  the  se.ison.— J.  G., 
(j'tisjwrt. 

The  keeping  of  fcuit. — Several  notes  have 
appeared  upon  this  subject  from  various  correspon- 
dents in  dilferent  parts  of  the  country  both  in  this 
and  other  gardening  papers.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  my  cise  has  been  th3  forward  state  of 
the  dessert  Pears;  this  appears  to  be  pretty  general. 
The  only  kinds  now  left  i.T  the  fruit  room  are 
llearre  Kance,  a  splendid  crop  of  medium-sized  fruit 
which  never  fail  to  ripen  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  larger  than  usual,  but 
not  a  heavy  crop,  a  few  dozens  only  for  once  in 
place  of  several  bushels  ;  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  also 
thin  this  season.  The  first  nimed  will,  however, 
carry  the  season  on  towards  the  end  of  February 
wittiout  any  difticulty.  Catillac,  still  the  best  all- 
round  stewing  Pear,  has  as  usual  borne  a  heavy 
crop,  which  is  of  deeper  colour  than  usual,  being 
more  fully  matured  after  the  manner  of  Jersey 
fruit.  Now  and  again  a  frnit  is  found  which  has 
gone  off  or  "  turned  sleepy,"  to  use  a  fanailiar  ex- 
pression, but  no  fault  can  be  found  on  the  whole. 
Of  Apples,  I  have  this  jear  one  of  the  best  and 
cleanest  crops  of  Wellington,  medium-sized,  but 
clear  in  the  skin,  the  pist  season  having  evidently 
suited  it,  the  black  spots  being  quite  absent. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  disposed  to  shiivel  a 
little,  but  King  of  the  Pippins  is  keeping  well, 
as  are  most  other  kind--.  In  many  instances  the 
fruit  this  year  has  had  to  be  gathered  earlier  than 
is  wont  to  keep  it  from  falling  ;  probably  this  and 
the  more  rapid  ripening  have  been  a  fertile  source  of 
non-keeping. — Po3io>;.\. 

Well-ripened  fruit  buds. — On  all  sides  ore 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  very  promising  appearance 
of  fruit  trees  this  pruning  time,  the  buds  beirg 
plentiful,  whilst  they  also  look  sound  and  plump, 
all  the  wood  likewise  being  thoroughly  matured. 
I  have  been  trying  to  forecast  the  future  crop  as 
to  its  early  or  late  period  of  Howeiing,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  well-matured  buds 
wiU  not  start  any  earlier,  if  they  do  so  early  Ef> 
usual,  or,  in  other  words,  my  impression  is  that 
the  seaeon  will  not  be  an  early  one.  I  have  more 
ihan  once  noticed  that  it  is  the  immature  wood 
which  starts  into  growth  first,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  follow  with  ttie  fruit  buds  ; 
hence  the  latter  if  well  ripened  will  not  start  so 
quickly.  I  may  be  wrong  ;  still  my  impression  is 
strongly  in  this  direction.  There  has  not  yet  been 
any  too  much  rainfall  for  the  fruit  trees  ;  this  also 
is  a  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
regards  the  coming  spring  atid  the  future  crops. — 
G.  H. 


THE  ORCH.4.RD3. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  G.\iti)EX. 

Sin, — In  the  review  you  kindlygave  of  my  treatise 
on  fruit  culture,  "The  Orch.ards,"  in  last  weeks 
Garden  your  critic's  remarks  on  the  shortcomings 
and  clerical  errors  are  perfectly  right  and  justifi- 
able, but  I  cannct  admit  or  agree  with  him  thr.t 
the  industry  I  ana  advocating  is  ten  years  behind 
the  times,  or  that  the  subject  at  the  present  time 
has  no  claim  for  further  development.  No  doubt 
if  the  same  interest  ha  1  been  taken  twenty  years 
ago  as  now,  the  country  would  have  been  greatly 
benefited;  but  even  now.  however  late  in  the  day, 
it  will  possibly  take  another  ten  years  before  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  by  the  farmer  is  brought  up 
to  a  high  standard.     1  have  not  the   pleasure  of 
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kn3wi  g  your  correspondent,  anJ  have  no  know- 
ledge as  to  the  locality  from  which  he  draws  his 
conclusions,  but  I  can  imagine  that  it  must  be 
advanced  and  "  quite  up  to  date''  in  all  matters 
of  fruit  culture.  I  am,  however,  quite  competent 
to  speak  as  to  the  conditims  of  my  own  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  that  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred 
who  knows  anything  about  fruit  growing,  and  it 
■will  take  a  vast  amount  of  teaching  before  he  is 
brought  to  understand  what  to  grow  and  how  to 
grow  it.  In  advocating  the  culture  of  fruit  upon 
every  holding,  I  am  not  so  rash  as  to  suppose  tbat 
it  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  corn  growing, 
nor  have  I  advanced  scch  a  theory  ;  but  what  I 
do  advise  is  that  it  should  be  adop'ed  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  farm  in  all  localities  where  fruit 
can  be  grown,  and  th's  together  with  other  indus- 
tries would  be  the  means  of  helping  the  farmer  to 
pay  his  rent.  But  for  a  farmer  to  stubbornly 
persist  in  growing  corn  at  present  prices  can  only 
result  in  his  ruin.  By  having  recommend  id  this 
industry  to  the  farmer  in  this  manner,  I  fail  to  sie 
where  the  "  raischievousness "  comes  in  or  how 
"  misleading."  Either  than  disparage  such  an 
important  industry  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  do 
everylhing  possible  to  encoirage  the  production  of 
a  better  class  and  quality  of  fruir,,  as  well  as 
to  extend  its  cultivation ;  and  when  a  better 
sample  has  b^en  prolucsd  and  sent  in  proper 
condition  to  ma'ket,  there  will  b3  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  selling  or  realising  good  piice'.  It  is 
the  amount  of  rubbish  that  is  sent  into  the  market 
that  kills  it  and  ruins  sales  and  prices.  Only  a  week 
or  nine  days  ago  I  was  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
there  saw  barrels  and  baskets  of  Apples,  miserable, 
wretched  samples  one  would  hardly  suppose  people 
would  take  the  trouble  to  pick  up.  That  a  readier 
outlet  and  a  better  means  for  the  grower  to  dis- 
pose of  his  fruit  are  needed  everyone  must  admit, 
and  when  fruit  of  a  belter  c'ass  and  quality  is  pro- 
duced and  more  pains  taken  in  grading  and  pack- 
ing, these  difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome. 
"  W.  I."  gives  an  instance  of  a  large  fruit  planta- 
tion in  Gloucestershire  which  had  been  under 
cultivation  eight  years  before  it  was  made  to 
realise  5  per  cent,  profit.  Surely  if  small  fruits 
had  been  grown  and  mixed  plantations  made,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  to  have  waited  eight 
years  before  making  profitable  returns.  Against 
this  I  can  give  an  instance  of  a  farmer  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood who  three  years  ago  planted  fifty  acres 
of  Strawberries ;  the  second  yeiir  he  had  a  good 
paying  crop,  and  the  third,  viz ,  last  year,  he 
realised  between  £?>9  and  £10  per  acre.  I  do  not 
say  that  all  farmers  can  do  this,  bat  there  are  few 
farms  where  something  in  the  way  of  fruit  grow- 
ing cannot  be  done.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  make 
believe  that  there  are  no  drawbacks  to  fruit-grow- 
ing, or  that  there  are  not  occasional  failures,  but 
under  good  management  I  maintain  that  fruit 
growing  in  this  country  is  a  profitable  investment, 
and  that  money  is  to  be  made  at  it.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  other  crops  (excepting  perhaps 
Hops)  that  are  now  being  grown  on  the  farm. 

Kinrj's  Acre,  Hereford.  John  Cranjton. 


Rose   Garden. 


FORCING  HYerao  rERPETUALS. 

GliAND  and  varied  in  colour  as  the  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  Roses  are,  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class  for  anything  darker  in 
colour  than  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  True,  there 
are  others— Souvenir  deTheifese  Levetand  Alphonse 
Karr  for  example,  but  these  are  not  so  suitable  for 
forcirgas  some  of  the  freer  blooming  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  The  snpeiiority  of  the  Teas  over  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  this  purpose  is  so  marked, 
that  we  can  have  little  tncouragetrent  to  grow 
any  ethers  than  the  very  dark  shades.  Even  with 
such  free-flowerirg  varieties  as  Geneial  Jacque- 
minot, we  do  not  find  i  he  quality  in  their  second 
crop  nia'ntained  so  highly  as  is  the  case  with  Teas. 


In  addition  to  the  variety  named  we  have  Prince 
C.  de  Rohan,  Fisher  Holmes,  Annie  'Wood,  Abel 
C'arricre,  and  Charles  Lefebvre  which  will  afford 
intensely  deep  colours  not  to  be  found  in  the  Teas. 
All  of  these  grow  freely,  anil  will  pro  luce  a  large 
number  of  useful  blooms  if  not  pruned  too  severely. 
Medium  size  and  quality,  with  quantity,  seem  to 
me  the  chief  object  in  early  forced  Roses,  and 
where  a  stout  shoot  of  3  feet  to  5  feet  has  been 
produced  upon  the  plants,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
prune  this  so  hard  as  the  majorily  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals are  served.  'When  pruned  haid  we  get 
two,  or  at  the  most  three  blooms  from  such  a 
growth.  I  counted  the  blooms  upon  some  of  our 
plants  last  season,  and  found  them  average  nine 
flowers  to  each  .shoot  of  this  style  and  strength. 
But  these  had  not  been  cut  back  to  within  a  foot 
or  £0  of  lire  joint  they  broke  from ;  in  short,  they 
were  treated  as  nea'ly  like  pegged-down  plants  f;s 
the  fact  of  their  being  in  pots  would  allow.  The 
plants  were  stood  on  one  of  the  si  ie  borders  of 
my  Rose  house,  and  a  few  short  sticks  fixed  either 
in  the  pots  or  in  the  soil  between  them  as  the 
length  of  the  shoots  required.  It  being  impossible 
to  keep  each  plant's  growth  confined  to  its  own 
pot,  I  did  not  attempt  anjthing  in  this  direc'.ion, 
but  simply  tied  the  shoots  down  to  fill  up  the 
space  as  evenly  as  possible.  This,  the  last  week 
in  December,  will  see  the  same  border  filled  apain, 
and  as  it  has  proved  so  successful  a  method  of 
getting  a  number  of  dark-ccloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, I  propose  to  give  my  routine  of  operations 
from  this  point. 

Before  bringing  the  plants  into  the  house 
I  trimmed  out  the  few  weakly  shoots  there 
were,  looked  to  the  draina2;e,  and  mulched  them 
with  a  lich  compost.  Th's  is  generally  dene  before 
they  are  stood  into  a  pit  towards  the  latter  part  of 
October,  but  pressure  of  work  during  the  past 
autumn  compelled  me  to  place  them  und(r  cover 
and  do  the  mulching,  &o.,  while  shifting  them  to 
their  flowering  quarters.  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
so  well  as  if  done  earlier.  Throughout  their 
growing  and  blooming  period  they  are  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  other  pot  Rcses,  and  are,  in 
fact,  in  a  house  occupied  by  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
with  the  exception  of  this  one  side  border.  Where 
the  shoots  are  grown  on  any  but  the  horizontal 
system  I  find  them  far  too  tall  for  side  borders; 
nor  do  they  flower  throughout  their  length,  all  but 
the  few  eyes  at  their  extremity  remaining  dormant. 
When  grown  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
I  get  flowers  from  almost  every  eye,  and  I  have  had 
shoots  of  Abel  Carriere  bearing  two  dozen  blooms 
at  once.  Good  as  this  Rose  is  outside,  it  is  far 
better  under  glass,  and  provides  a  deeper  and  more 
glowing  maroon  tlian  any  other  of  the  dark  varie- 
ties when  under  cover.  I  thick  this  section  of 
Roses  derives  much  of  the  velvety  characteristics 
from  a  freer  ventilation  than  it  is  .■■rifo  to  afford 
them  under  glass.  The  average  height  of  the  growths 
will  not  exceed  2J  feet,  including  the  depth  of  the 
pots,  so  that  it  is  evident  they  are  very  suitable  for 
alow  bench  or  border  when  grown  as  above.  Taken 
as  a  body,  I  do  not  think  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
will  bear  so  hard  forcing  as  the  Teas,  and  so  make 
it  a  practice  to  omit  them  from  my  earliest  batch. 
Those  I  am  now  treating  upon  will  .have  veiy 
steady  heat  urtil  I  can  see  the  flower-buds  ;  after 
this  point  there  is  no  danger  in  hurrying  them  or. 
Like  the  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes,  they  will 
have  their  weed  which  has  flowered  cut  away  scon 
after  the  blooms  aie  secured,  strong  growths  from 
the  base  teirg  the  most  useful  ftr  a  second 
season.  The  fact  of  cutting  this  growth  away 
allows  of  the  blooms  being  gathered  with  as  much 
stem  and  foliage  as  they  possess,  and  thus  greatly 
increases  their  value  and  beauty.  Many  of  my 
readers  have  admired  the  heavy  crops  of  bloom 
seen  upon  a  bed  of  pegged-down  Roses,  and  can 
imagine  from  that  picture  the  usefulness  of  this 
system  under  glass.  When  prunirg  them  back, 
I  stir  over  the  surface  soil  and  stand  the  pots  a 
little  closer  trgetber.  growing  the  .stout  sucker- 
like shoots  in  nn  upriiiht  direction  sinrilar  to  the 
young  rods  of  Marechal  Nitl  at  d  others.  They 
do  net  often  reach  more  than  4  feet,  alihcugh  I 
have  had  them  cccasicnally  go  to    double  that 


length.  Ripening  of  these  r^ds  is  secured  by 
standing  them  outside  during  summer  and  autumn, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  grow  strongly  until 
this  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  with  artificial 
and  liquid  manures  while  they  are  flowering  and 
withhold  this  aid  during  the  time  their  later 
growth  is  being  made.  Vary  these  stimulants 
about  every  two  weeks,  change  of  food  being  very 
beneficial.  K. 


CANKER  IN  ROSES. 


On  page  518  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  has  a  very  interest- 
ing note  upon  the  above.  I  am  glad  tbat  he,  too, 
thinks  soil  has  a  great  influence  upon  canker  in 
Roses.  Respectir:g  canker  upon  Apples  ard  Plums, 
I  think  bottr  soil  and  stock  have  great  influence. 
During  the  past  summer  I  saw  a  quantity  of 
frnit  trees  upon  their  own  roots.  Ribston  Pippin 
and  Lord  Suffield  were  remarkably  heahhy  and  'J 
quite  free  from  any  canker,  but  yourg  grafied  ^ 
plants  of  the  same  varieties  were  entirely 
ruined  by  it.  In  this  case  soil  was  not  so  much 
the  cause  as  the  stock  ;  both  were  growing  side 
by  side.  I  have  noticed  many  instances  among 
Roses  where  one  plant  out  of  many  developed 
canker  with  exceeding  rapidity,  and  yet  its  neigh- 
bours under  precisely  similar  conditions  we  e 
exempt.  One  such  case  occurs  to  me  where  I 
carefully  lifted  the  plant,  and  gave  it  and  the  soil 
a  thorough  overhauling.  1  did  not  find  any  swell- 
ing at  the  point  of  union  which  seemed  sufficiently 
severe  to  cause  this  attack  ;  several  of  the  healthy 
plants  possessed  quite  as  much.  Nor  was  there 
any  difference  in  the  s^il.  Bat  when  I  made  a 
thorough  exaraiEaticn  much  was  explained,  to  my 
thorough  satisfaction  as  far  as  this  instance  was 
concerned.  An  overflow  pipe  from  a  cesspool  ran 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  deep  in  the  soil.  This  was 
made  of  the  common  clay  jiies  used  for  lanrl 
draining,  and  the  roots  of  the  Marechal  had  pene- 
trated the  interstices  and  forced  the  pipes  more 
open  still.  Consequently  the  surrounding  soil  was 
charged  with  moisture  and  a  strong  fertiliser.  I 
found  a  good  proporticn  of  the  roots  quite  dead, 
and  attributed  this  to  the  saturation  all  through 
the  dormant  period  with  so  powerful  liquid.     As  a  ■ 

rule  I  have  found  canker  more  prevalent  upon  cold  m 
soils,  especially  those  which  lie  very  wet  during  '  ■ 
the  winter.  Strange  to  say,  I  find  it  upon  extra 
light  soils  also,  so  that  this  does  not  prove  the 
soil  to  be  the  only  cause.  Nor  can  the  stock  be 
b'amed  entirely,  for  plants  upon  their  own  roots 
are  also  sutiject  to  canker. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Clarke's  note  respfctiog 
mildew  attacks  upon  young  wood,  and  1  believe 
this  and  any  little  injury  of  similar  nature  may 
often  lead  to  canker.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  causes  it,  but  in  the  case  of  varieties  so  subjct 
to  this  disease  as  Marechal  Niel  and  William  Allen 
Richardson,  I  am  certain  it  conduces  to  itsdevtlop- 
ment.  In  all  cases  where  I  ha^e  cut  open  and 
carefully  examined  any  of  the  protuberances  cause  1 
by  carjker  above  the  soil,  1  have  found  a  few 
insects.  Tliese  have  varied,  but  none  the  less  it 
seemed  that  they  had  punctured  the  bark  in  a 
yourg  state  and  been  feeding  upon  the  sap  which 
exuded.  We  get  very  much  the  same  protuberances 
when  the  American  blight  attacks  Apples,  and  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  insects  had  the  same  effect 
with  canker.  We  know  how  fond  insect  life  is  cf 
the  sweet  juices  which  exude  from  any  injury,  and 
which  would,  if  left  undisturbed,  soon  furm  into  a 
healthy  callus.  In  a  previous  note  I  called  atten- 
tion to  unequal  growth,  or  rather  disprsition  to- 
wards this,  as  a  probable  cause  of  canker,  and  I 
think  we  can  either  find  one  of  the  above  causes 
strongly  pronounced,  or  else  a  combination  of 
many. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  was  called  in  to  lock  at  a 
house  filled  with  Marechal  Niel  Rose.  The  plants 
had  ccvercd  the  rcof  and  were  brealing  most 
satisfactorily.  The  owner  was  looking  forward  to 
a  most  jrofitable  crop  and  contemplated  filling 
otter  houses  in  the  same  manner.  These  were  all 
grafted  plants  and  had  been  grown  in  10-irclr  pets 
the  first  seascn.     Stocd  upon  a  b;  nk  of  turfy  loam 
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down  each  siJe  of  the  house,  they  had  fooii  rooted 
through  the  pots.  After  the  first  crop  they  grew 
rampantly,  r.nd  when  it  was  contemplated  to  remove 
them  to  the  open  for  more  ttlijient  lipsning,  they 
were  so  tirmly  rooted  into  the  turfy  border  that 
this  was  found  impossible.  1  saw  them  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  they  hai  then  been  covered  with 
more  soil  some  I!  inches  above  the  pot.  Just  as 
the  buds  weie  forming  it  was  evident  they  were 
one  and  all  developing  canker  rapidly ;  in  fact, 
hardly  anv  of  the  llowers  were  worth  cutting.  I 
taw  them  bjing  remove  1  and  everyone  had  been 
constricted  at  the  root  where  it  emerged  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  In  some  cases  the  swelling 
was  enormous  and  upjn  both  siies  of  the  con- 
stricted part.  HiDGEWOOD. 


Sent  out  by  M.  Ducher  in  1S72,  it  soon  hecime  a 
general  favonrile.  Its  constitution  and  h:ibit  are 
both  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  while  its  free- 
dom of  growth  and  bloom  is  remarkable.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  describe  the  colour,  as  it  v.iries 
so  much.  I  have  often  cut  three  or  four  blooms 
from  one  plant  which  were  so  different  in  colour, 
that  one  would  not  recognise  them  as  th;  sa-ne 
variety  were  it  not  for  their  foliage  aul  wood.  Tlie 
blooms  are  cupped,  large,  deep  and  very  full 
centred  ;  the  petals  large  and  ttout,  while  their 
lasting  qu  ilities,  both  on  and  off  the  plants,  are 
remarkable.  Buds  cut  when  just  bunsting  will  open 
into  large  blooms  and  seem  to  grow  almost  as 
freely  in  water  as  upon  the  plant.— K. 


The  Swraet  Brier.— There  have  been  several 
notes  of  late  on  wild  Hoses  and  their  fruits  in 
addition  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lynch,  but  the  common  Sweet 
Brier  hardly  ever  has  its  due.  Very  few  plant  it 
in  any  quantity,  and  yet  it  is  charming  nearly  the 
year  round,  for  scarce  has  the  last  of  its  heps 
fallen  before  the  buds  begin  to  burst.  Through 
autumn  and  winter,  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  in  fruit,  which  hangs  in  rich 
clusters  long  after  every  leaf  has  fallen,  and  pro- 
vides many  meals  for  birds  and  ground  vermin. 
In  addition  to  its  many  a.spects  of  b3auty,  the 
Sweet  lirier  is  a  most  useful  plant  for  protecting 
the  garden  from  marauders.  Cattle  will  not  face 
it,  and  a  good  fringe  at  any  vulnerable  point  of 
the  garden  will  be  found  valuable.— A.  H. 

Rosa  lucidl. — Now  that  wild  Roses  are  coming 
to  the  front  this  should  be  largely  planted.  We  have 
a  large  fringe  of  it,  and  even  when  flowerless, 
leafless,  and  shorn  of  the  last  of  its  heps,  it  still 
stands  out  conspicuous  from  its  kind/ed  by  reason  of 
the  red  bark  of  the  shoots.  When  the  sun  shines 
upon  the  bushes  they  glow  with  colour,  and  pro- 
duce as  tine  an  effect  as  the  Siberian  Dogwood  or 
the  Cirdinal  Willow.  An  isolated  bush  would 
have  the  same  effect,  but  as  these  wild  Roses  need 
no  cultivation,  they  should  not  be  treated  as 
rarities  or  plantad  niggardly.  They  would  admir- 
ably clothe  the  banks  that  are  too  oft;n  covered 
with  the  monotonous  Laurel,  Privet,  and  similar 
poor  common  things  that  are  seen  everywhere  in 
great  quantities. — A.  H. 

Clotli  of  Gjld,  or  Chromatella  was  sent  out 
in  1843  by  Coqaereau,  and  was  in  great  favour 
until  the  appe.wance  of  Marfichal  Niel  in  1864.  It 
is  rather  tender,  but  quite  as  strona;  a  grower  as 
Mar^chal  Xiel.  I  cut  some  wood  from  a  very  old 
plant  a  few  days  ago ;  the  stem  is  completely 
covered  with  Lichen,  and  is  4  inches  or  5  inches  in 
diameter.  This  plant  carried  a  fair  amount  of 
bloom  during  the  past  summer,  and  has  made  ex- 
cellent grojfth.  As  this  is  thoroughly  matured 
and  the  plant  stands  in  a  sheltered  position,  which 
it  has  occapied  for  considerably  over  twenty  years, 
the  prospects  of  a  comparatively  good  show  of 
bloom  next  year  are  good.  I  use  the  word  "  corn- 
par  itively"  advisedly,  for  this  Rose  is  perhaps  the 
shyest  bloomer  of  all  the  strong  growers.  During 
the  past  summer  I  had  several  blooms  upon  mii  Jen 
plants,  but  have  not  been  so  favoured  before.  A 
few  two-year-old  standards  gave  a  f.ur  crop  some 
yeirs  ago,  but  being  rather  exposed  to  a  frosty 
wind  the  following  winter  they  were  too  much 
crippled  to  pay  for  their  room.  In  warmer 
countries  this  is  really  a  grand  Rose,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  brave  old  specimen  I  have 
under  notice  has  bahaved,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  might  be  grown  to  advantage  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Cornwall.  Cloth 
of  Gold  will  submit  to  no  pruning.  The  knife 
should  never  touch  Cloth  of  Gold  except  to  cull  a 
bloom  or  remove  dead  and  frost-bitten  wood. 
Comtesse  de  Be.iumetz,  a  seedling  from  this,  intro- 
duced by  Nabonnanl  in  187G,  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct. — R. 

Rose  Atina  OUivier  is  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  reliable  Tea-scented  Roses  grown.  For 
indoor  or  outdoor  culture  it  is  equally  valuable. 


ROSE  ROOTS  IN  D.iMP  SOILS. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  understand  in 
Rose  culture  is  the  behaviour  of  the  Dog  Rose 
when  it  is  brought  into  cultivation,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression  in  connection  with  its  use  for 
st.andard  Roses.  When  growing  wild  it  thrives 
luxurian'ly  on  a  dry  hedge-bank,  a-.d  also  in 
swampy  ground,  but  take  it  from  either  of  these 
positions  and  plant  it  in  a  naturally  damp,  un- 
drained  soil,  and  work  a  Rose  upon  it,  f.nd  the 
probability  is  that  not  more  than  in  per  cent,  of 
the  stocks  so  worked  will  support  the  Rose  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  afier  the  lirst  year.  Left  to 
grow  in  i's  own  way  the  stock  will  thiive  vigor- 
ously, but  as  soon  as  it  lo;es  the  support  of  its 
own  branches  and  has  to  depend  on  the  growth  of 
the  Rose  to  maintain  its  vitality  it  declines  in 
vigour,  showing  that  the  influence  of  the  union 
with  the  Rose  is  not  appreciated.  Although  the 
conditions  I  have  described  are  not  imaginary,  it 
may  be  that  they  are  far  from  beicg  general ;  in 
f.tct  I  know  they  are  not,  but  the  explanation  of 
the  behaviour  of  this  stock  under  such  conditions 
may  help  perhaps  to  explain  the  cause  of  failure 
in  some  is-..lated  cases. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  perhaps  to  speak  of  Rose 
roots  in  this  instance,  as  they  do  not  actually 
come  into  contact  with  the  soil,  only  so  far  as 
they  exercise  an  influence  through  the  stock. 
But  that  this  influence  is  greater  than  we  some- 
times imagine,  is  clear  when  anyone  attempts  to 
grow  standard  Roses  on  a  heavy  undra'ned  soil. 
For  a  psriod  of  over  fifteen  years  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  watching  the  behaviour  of  Roses 
in  such  a  soil,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  will  not  be  satisfactory 
after  the  second  year ;  the  p'ants  do  not  die, 
nor  does  the  growth  die  back,  as  is  the  case  with 
standard  Roses  in  some  soils,  but  the  branches  get 
so  weak  and  the  flowers  are  so  small,  that  oi:e  can- 
not recognise  what  they  are.  Dwarf  Roses  on  the 
Manetli  ttock  are  much  more  satisfactory  in  the 
same  garden.  Those  worked  on  the  LaGrefferaie 
stock,  however,  c.innot  survive  a  severe  winter. 
Seeing  that  a  clay  soil  is  the  best  root  medium  for 
standard  Roses,  it  saems  strange  that  they  will  cot 
thrive  in  it  if  it  is  not  well  drained.  This  was, 
however,  recognised  by  a  large  Rose  grower  of  my 
acquaintance  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  I  have 
reason  to  remember  this,  as  I  assisted  in  laying 
down  drains  over  quite  one-third  of  a  large  nur- 
sery, and  more  recent  experience  shows  that  the 
same  argument  is  good  to-day.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  all  clay  soils  require  drain- 
ing for  Roses.  It  all  depends  on  the  cliaracter  of 
the  subsoil  at  18  inches  or  2  feet  below  the 
surface.  If  at  that  depth  it  retains  moisture  to 
the  same  extent  as  that  above  it,  it  is  very 
clear  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
drained  for  standard  Roses.  Qaite  apart  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  is  that  of  the  position  of  the 
garden.  If  that  is  low,  1  j  ing,  as  m'iny  gardens  are, 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  or  not  far  above  that 
of  a  river  or  stream  of  water,  draining  or  planting 
on  raised  beds  is  a  necessity.  Ti  e  experience  in 
the  garden  to  which  I  have  referred  makes  it  clear 
that  the  most  suitable  stock  for  Roses  can  only  be 
chosen  when  the  character  of  the  soil  is  under- 
stood. J.  C    CLAUKt:, 


Orchids. 


ERIOPSIS  RUriDOBULBON. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  that  Orchid  growers 
are  hunting  up  tha  o'.d  favourites  of  years  gone 
by,  and  trying  again  to  grow  these  plants  in  a 
satisfactory  ni  inner.  Ciiarles  EJward.s  writes 
to  me  atldng  the  reason  his  plant  never  flowers. 
lie  also  says  he  has  had  the  plant  Eomc  fi^'e 
years,  that  it  grows  well,  and  now  has  much 
longer  and  belter  bulbs  than  when  it  was  im- 
liorted.  He  says  he  has  obtained  this  success 
by  growing  the  plant  in  a  warm  stove.  This 
is  where  I  think  he  has  nude  a  mistake,  for  I 
have  grown  it  in  a  house  with  many  of  the 
Sobralias  and  Epidendrums  of  the  tali-growing 
kinds,  and  my  plant  of  this  Orchid  flowered  an- 
nually. It  u.=ed  to  be  rested  in  the  cool  hou.se  with 
the  Oiontoglossunn,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  ppecies  is  found  growing  mostly  on 
the  stems  of  Palm  trei 8  in  the  state  of  Antio- 
quia  at  soiin  4000  feet  or  .5000  feet  elevation,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sua.  As  to  your  (piestion 
as  to  its  being  the  true  plant,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  about  it,  as  you  say  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  have  a  rough  i-kin  like  the  hide  of  a 
crocodile,  freely  spotted  all  over  with  purplish- 
brown.  The  flower-spike  issues  from  the  baee 
of  the  pseudo-bulb  and  is  nodding,  about  a 
foot  long,  bearing  many  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  p2tals  are  of  a  rich  orange-brown  ;  the  lip 
spurred,  and  the  side  lobes  of  a  purplish-brown, 
the  lu'ddle  lobi  white,  spotted  with  purple,  and 
stained  with  orange  at  the  base.  It  flowers 
duting  the  autumti  months,  so  that  your 
plant  having  shown  no  signs  of  blooming  this 
season,  you  will  have  to  wait  until  next  year. 
The  drainage  for  this  plant  must  be  good,  so 
that  nothing  of  a  stagnant  nature  lies  about  the 
roots.  If  in  the  spring-time  the  soil  is  found 
to  be  in  a  sodden  and  worn-out  condition, 
the  plants  should  be  repotted.  They  should 
be  hung  up  in  the  sun  aiil  light  during  the 
summer,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  best  to  take 
them  down  and  stand  them  on  a  side  stage. 
The  soil  should  be  composed  of  good  peat  flbre 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  During  the 
summ°r  season  this  Orjhid  likes  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  even  in  the  winter,  although 
a  very  much  reduced  rjuantity  is  requisite,  Jo 
not  allow  it  to  become  exceptionally  dry.  It  is 
a  beautiful  species  and  well  deserves  extended 
cultivation.  W.m.  Hnin  Gowek. 


MaxiUaria  Sanderiana  — This  was  found  by 
Klaboch  at  about  400ii  feet  eleva'ion  in  the  moun- 
tiinsof  Peru.  I  have  found  the  plants  do  best 
when  kept  in  the  cool  house  for  part  of  the  year, 
but  when  the  spring  comes  round  I  would  take 
them  into  the  coolest  part  of  the  Catt'.eya  house. 
The  plant  is  a  robust  grower  and  produces  its  large 
blooms  very  freely.  It  succeeds  well  as  a  pot 
plant,  but  I  prefer  to  grow  it  in  a  basket  so  as 
to  allow  some  of  the  flower-spikes  which  I  have 
seen  decumbent  find  their  way  out.  These  bas- 
kets must  be  well  drained.  For  soil  use  good  brown 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  parts. 
During  the  resting  season  the  plants  must  be  kept 
tolerably  dry,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  bulbs  or 
leaves. — W.  H.  G. 

Pilumna  nobilis. — "  J.  S."  sends  a  spike  of 
this  for  a  name.  The  plant  is  scarcer  than  it  used 
to  be  some  few  years  ago,  I  think ;  at  least  I  do 
not  see  it  in  collections  in  anything  like  the 
numbers  that  I  used  to,  many  of  the  plants  having 
been  killed  by  being  grown  in  too  great  heat.  I 
have  found  this  thrive  and  flower  most  freely 
kept  in  the  same  temperature  as  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra;.  This  plant  was  introduced  some  years 
ago  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels.  Its  pure  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers  are  very  suitable  for  button- 
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holes,  &3.  The  individual  blooms  are  some  3  inches 
across  the  petals,  and  upwards  of  2  inches  across 
the  lip,  the  whole  being  of  the  purest  white,  having 
an  orange-coloured  eye-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
lip.  As  the  plant  always  flowers  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  its  value  for  cutting  may  naturally  be 
inferred.  Pot  in  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  keep  the  plants  in  a  good  moist  condition. 
During  the  resting  season,  too,  it  requires  to  be 
kept  moist.— W.  H.  G. 

Sophronitis  violacsa.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
and  showy  plant  that  used  to  be  grown  in  the  late 
Mr.  Day's  collection.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
clear  violet  colour,and  tbey  continue  ingreat  beauty 
a  considerable  time.  It  likes  a  cool  temperature 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrives 
best  on  a  block  of  wood. — W.  H.  G. 

Thrixspermum  unguiculatum.— J.  Berry 
sends  me  a  flower  of  this  plant  which  he  says  he 
bought  as  Phalninopsis  grandiflora  some  three 
years  ago.  The  flower  before  me  is  quite  2  inches 
across,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  tie  middle  lobe 
small,  pale  yellow  with  crimson  dots.  The  plant 
when  growing  might  be  easily  taken  for  some 
species  of  Phalasnopsis,  but  the  delusion  is  (juickly 
dispelled  when  the  blooms  appear.  It  is  not  so 
showy  as  a  Phalasnopsis,  but  it  is  a  species  well 
deserving  attention.  This  plant  thrives  well  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  Phal^nopsis. — W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogyne  bsrbata.— Although  this  plant  has 
been  introduced  between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  it 
is  at  the  present  time  by  no  means  a  common  Or- 
chid. At  present  fashion  appears  to  run  more  on 
the  Odontoglots  and  Cattleyas  of  South  America 
than  on  the  cool  Orchids  of  Northern  India.  How 
much  would  be  lost  by  the  entire  neglect  of  the 
latter  was  well  exemplified  by  a  panful  of  this 
Ccelogyne,  beautifully  in  flower  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  meeting  on  Dec.  il.  This 
plant  had  numerous  spikes  l.s  inches  high,  which 
produce  the  flowers  in  a  cluster  near  the  top.  Each 
flower  is  3  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  the  purest  glistening  white.  In  striking 
contrast  with  these  is  the  lip,  which,  although 
white  on  the  outside,  is  covered  inside  with 
numerous  brown  hairs  ;  it  is  to  this  bearded  cha- 
racter that  the  name  refers.  This  species  belongs 
to  the  same  section  of  dtlogyne  as  C.  ocellata  and 
C.  corymbosa,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  cultiva- 
tion. For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  may 
be  grown  cool,  although  a  little  extra  heat  in 
spring  when  they  are  ccmmercirg  growth  is  an 
advantage. 

Chysis  Oweniana.— I'nder  this  name  there 
■was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
December  11,  a  very  pretty  Chysis,  quite  distinct 
from  the  well-known  types  of  the  genus,  C.  aurea 
and  C.bractescens.  The  pseudo-bulbs  were  l.'j  inches 
to  18  ir.ches  long,  and  nearly  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  and  therefore  without  the  curious 
swelling  in  the  centre,  which  is  so  distinctive 
a  character  in  the  two  older  species.  The  flowers, 
of  which  there  were  nine  on  the  raceme,  were 
produced  in  a  terminal  head;  each  one  was 
I5  inches  across,  in  colour  white,  stained  with  pale 
purple  towards  the  tips.  The  bases  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  depressed  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cup,  in  which  the  lip  appears  to  be  almost  enclosed. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  white,  stained  with 
purple ;  the  side  lobes  also  are  white,  with  dark 
purple  lines.  The  bases  of  the  two  lower  sepals 
form  outwardly  protruding  chin.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Chysis  aurea,  all  the  species  now 
introduced  are  very  handsome  Orchids.  C.  brac- 
tescens,  indeed,  when  well  grown  belongs  to  the 
very  first  rank. 
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SEORT  NOTES.— ORCEIDS. 

Oncidium  tigrinum  giganteuni.— A  very 
fne  variety  of  this  plant  comes  from  Mr.  Potter, 
these  flowers  quite  took  me  by  surpiise  wlion  I  opened 
the  box.  Eacli  measured  upwards  of  Si  inches  in 
length,  the  seials  and  petals  preltilv'unclujated, 
almost  black,  and  transverfcly  barred  with  tliin  lines 
of  pale  jellow.     The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  broad, 


ot  a  rich  bright  yellow.  It  is  by  far  the  best  variety 
that  has  come  under  my  notice.  I  saw  it  last  season 
and  it  was  just  as  fine.  I  would  propose  the  name  of 
gj^iutenm  forit.— W.  H.  G. 

Mr.  Wheatley's  Cattleya  (C.  Dowiani  aurea 
U  heatleyaua)  (K.  Johnson ).^'nni  is  undoubtedly 
the  sime  plant  as  figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Album," 
t.  -K!8,  under  the  name  of  C.  D.  a.  Statteriaua,  as  I 
have  the  dried  flower  and  can  compare  it.  I  see  that 
M.  Linden  figures  the  same  plant  under  the  name  of 
C.  Hardjana-Statteriana.  I  cannot  I  help  thinking  it 
is  an  absurd  namc,'"as  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the 
fine  natural  hybrid  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
Mild  as  the  name  of  C.  aur.'a  Stitteriana  lias  been 
already  given  to  another  Cattleya,  I  would  suggest 
the  name  given  above  by  me  for  this  plant.— W. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  CITLTURAL  N0TE3. 
A  iMOST  important  point  towards  success  is  the 
early  insertion  of  the  cuttings.  To  have  blooms  of 
the  finest  quality  the  plants  require  a  long  season 
of  growth  in  a  cool  temperature.  It  is  useless  to 
strike  the  cuttings  late,  and  then  by  hurrying  the 
plants  on  in  a  warm  temperature  to  attempt  to  make 
up  for  loss  of  time.  Early  propagation  induces 
the  proper  maturation  of  the  tissues  of  the  p'ants. 
Apart  from  the  results  gained  by  early  propagation 
there  is  the  advantage  of  getting  lid  of  the  old 
plants.  The  month  of  December  I  cocsider  is  the 
best  to  take  the  cuttings  in,  but  where  these  are 
diSicult  to  obtain  at  that  time  the  first  two  weeks 
in  January  will  surtice,  especially  for  some  of  the 
free-growing  Japanese  sorts.  I  always  start  with 
those  that  are  cf  rather  weak  growth,  such 
Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Teck  and  its  sport 
Lady  Hardinge  and  Empress  Eugenie  amongst  in- 
curved sorts.  These,  of  all  varieties,  object  to 
"coddling "in  even  the  slightest  way.  Cuttings 
3  inches  long  taken  some  distance  from  the  old 
stem  are  the  best,  rejecting  all  with  even  a  trace 
of  the  presence  ot  a  flower  bud  in  the  point.  The 
best  compost  to  employ  is  half  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
with  a  free  admixture  of  sharp  silver  .sand. 
Growers  of  the  old  school  were  accustomed  to 
insert  four  or  six  cuttings  around  the  edge  of 
3-inch  pots,  placing  the  pots  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
house.  Cuhivators,  however,  have  gradually 
realised  the  advantage  of  placing  the  cuttings 
singly  into  small  pots.  The  older  method  checked 
the  plants  in  their  infant  stage  when  potting  them 
off  singly.  Where  but  one  cutting  is  inserted  in 
a  2|-inch  pot  the  plant  is  easily  transferred  to  a 
larger  pot,  and  thus  experiences  no  check.  A 
gentle  bottom  heat  was  provided,  too,  to  hurry  on 
the  rooting  process  by  some  ;  this,  however,  had 
the  effect  ot  weakening  the  plants,  and  is  now 
superseded  by  placing  the  pots  in  a  small  frame 
on  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse,  vinery  or  Peach 
house.  By  keeping  the  frame  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  removing  the  light  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  morning  to  get  rid  of  condensed  moisture, 
the  risk  of  the  leaves  flagging  is  avoided.  If  no 
air  at  all  were  admitted,  many  of  the  cuttings 
would  damp  off,  the  point  being  generally  soft  and 
succulent  at  that  stage.  As  a  further  means  of 
guarding  against  the  chances  of  a  loss  of  the 
leaves  and  cuttings,  the  glass  should  be  wiped 
dry  every  evening. 

My  experience  prompts  me  to  say  that  the  carry- 
ing out  systematically  of  all  these  apparently 
trifling  details  is  in  the  end  a  decided  advantage, 
because  the  cuttings  root  in  a  shorter  time,  more 
time  for  growth  being  the  consequence.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of  water  the 
cuttings  require  after  the  soil  is  well  soaked  at 
first.  Many  of  the  cuttings  will  be  nicely  rooted 
in  three  weeks,  during  which  time  not  a  drop  of 
water  has  been  required. 

When  the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted  air  must  be 
admitted  gradually  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the 
plants  direct  from  the  base.  As  some  varieties 
require  a  couple  of  weeks  longer  than  others  to 
become  thoroughly  established  in  the  pots,  it  is 
wise  when  examining  them  to  place  the  earliest 


rooted  plants  in  a  frame  by  themselves,  so  that 
they  may  obtain  more  air,  but  not  to  the  detriment 
of  the  weaker  growing  sorts,  which  require  longer 
time  to  form  roots.  The  flagging  of  the  leaves  from 
exposure  is  a  sign  that  the  plants  are  not  suffi- 
ciently established.  When  this  does  not  take 
place  the  sooner  the  plants  are  placed  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house  the  better.  Here 
the  soil  will  more  quickly  become  dry,  necessitating 
a  greater  supply  of  water.  In  this  stage  the  plants 
would  quickly  suffer  from  want  of  moisture. 
Tepid  water  should  in  all  cases  be  used  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  leaves  changing  to  a  pale 
green  caused  by  a  check  to  the  roots.  E.  M. 


Guernsey  Ch< ysanthemums— As  "  C. H.  P.' 

is  desirous  of  having  the  names  of  the  Ciiysan- 
themums  raised  by  Mr.  Kelly,  I  sppend  the  fol- 
lowing list ;  Violetta,  Col.  Chase,  Cecil  Wray, 
Edelweiss,  Undine,  and  Enid  Dobree.  Mr.  Kelly 
has  other  good  seedlings,  which  will  probably  be 
sent  out  another  year. — Thos.  H.  Lb  Lievke. 

Chrysanthemum  Marie  Therese  Berg- 
man.— This  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  the  individual  blooms  being  about  the  size 
of  those  of  Mary  Anderson,  but  not  so  regular  in 
outline.  The  flowers,  however,  are  borne  in  greater 
profusion  than  in  that  excellent  and  popular 
variety,  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  both  is  about 
the  same.  This  is  the  type  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mum that  should  be  encouraged. — A.  Y. 

Chryeanthemums  in  vases.- Whilst  many 
people  do  not  care  for  the  large  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themums arranged  on  show  boards,  yet  they  can- 
not but  admit  that  they  have  a  very  handsome 
appearance  when  a  dozen  or  more  are  arranged  in 
s  litable  vases  with  a  fair  length  of  stem,  with  the 
addition  perhaps  of  other  foliage  to  set  them  off. 
The  majority  of  the  large  blooms  which  I  grow  are 
used  in  this  way.  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
complaints  as  to  the  very  artificial  mode  of  show- 
ing the  blooms  on  boards,  but  the  question  is,  how 
is  it  to  be  improved  upon  ?  If  all  cut  flowers  were 
shown  with  long  stems  with  healthy  foliage 
attached,  it  is  quite  evident  growers  at  a  distance 
would  not  be  able  to  compete,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  support  them  in  water  until  the  time 
came  for  staging.  When  the  stems  can  be  put  in 
water  within  an  hour  or  so  of  being  cut,  the  foliage 
will  keep  fresh  for  some  days.  I  have  also  noticed 
that  the  deeper  in  proportion  the  stems  can  be 
placed  in  water  the  longer  will  the  flowers  remain 
fresh.  This  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  if  Chry- 
santhemums are  to  be  exhibited  in  vases.— A.  Y. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.— 

Would  "H.  S."  kindly  give  through  The  Gae- 
DEN  a  list  of  two  or  three  dozen  dwarf  varieties  cf 
Chrysanthemums  suitable  for  growing  on  the  "big- 
bloom"  sjstem  ?  Tall-growing  varieties  over  5  feet 
many  find  a  difficulty  in  housing;  whereas  such 
kinds  as  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mens.  Freeman,  and 
J.  S.  Dibbens  could  be  housed  by  most  gardeners. 
Many  in  Malvern  wish  to  grow  about  two  or  three 
dozen  plants  for  large  blooms.— S.  N. 

*,*  The  following  varieties,  all  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  section  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
large  exhibition  blooms.  Most  of  them  do  not 
grow  beyond  the  height  required,  and  the  rest, 
which  are  noted,  may  be  cut  back  about  the  middle 
of  May,  at  which  time  the  plants  should  be  in  5- 
inch  or  6  inch  pots.  They  may  be  headed  back  to 
within  a  foot  of  their  base,  and  placed  under  glass 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  rather  in  a  position 
where  glass  can  be  put  over  them  to  ward 
off  excessive  rain,  it  being  important  that  the 
roots  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  until  new  growth 
is  formed.  When  the  latter  is  3  inches  or 
so  in  length,  the  plants  should  be  shifted 
into  the  flowering  pots.  G.  C.  Schwabe,  carmine- 
rose;  Kentish  Yellow,  light  yellow;  Miss  Dorothea 
Shea,  terra-cotta  ;  John  Shrimpton,  rich  crimson; 
G.  W.  Childs,  maroon  ;  Avalanche,  white ;  E. 
Beckett,  yellow;  E.  Moljneux,  dark  red;  Marie 
Hoste,  creamy  white  ;  M.  Bernard,  purple-rof  e  ;  W. 
Tricker,  bright  rose  and  white ;  President  Bcirel, 
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rich  dark  rose  ;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow  ;  Val  d'An- 
dorre,  orange- red  ;  Eda  Prass,  flesb-wbite  ;  Louise, 
blush  white  ;  and  W.  G.  Newitt,  white,  will  suit 
your  purpose.  'I'hose  which  may  be  cut  back  are 
W'm.  Seward,  very  dark  crimson;  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
old  gold,  darker  shade;  Mile.  TherJ-se  Rey,  creamy- 
white  ;  Florence  Davis,  white,  green  tinge  ;  R.  C. 
Kingston,  deep  purple;  Viviand  Morel,  mauve;  Sun- 
flower, yellow;  Stanstead  White ;  and  Le  Vorseau, 
rose.— II.  S. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Azara  integrifolia.  —  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
brings  us  sprays  of  this  charming  shrub— a  standard 
7  feet  high  in  the  open  air — two  days  after  Christ- 
mas from  his  garden  at  Monreith,  Wigtonshire, 
N.B.      It  is  a  singularly  distinct  and  pretty  bush. 

Chrysanthemum  Eagene  liinjaulet  is 
an  Anemone  pompon  variety,  in  full  beauty  re- 
cently in  the  Chiswick  collection.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing ilower,  neat,  free,  and  bright  in  colour,  the 
centre  rich  yellow  with  paler  guard  florets.  The 
sprays  of  bloom  are  delightful  for  cutting,  and  we 
think  this  class  should  be  more  grown  for  decora- 
tion. 

Crocus  chrysanthus  is  a  bright  species 
we  recently  noted  in  bloom,  also  a  form  named 
superbus,  the  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  relieved 
by  C5ral-red  stigmata.  It  is  a  brilliant  flower,  and 
welcome  on  a  sunny  winter  day.  There  are  four 
va'ieties,  namely,  albidus,  ccerulescens,  fusco- 
tinctus,  and  fusco-lineatus,  but  the  type  is  as 
showy  as  any. 

The  Callipsyches  comprise  an  interesting 
genus  but  seldom  seen  in  gaidens,  although  C. 
aurantiaoa,  that  blooms  at  this  season,  is  a  bright 
flower.  They  are  amaryllidaceous  plants,  and  can 
be  grown  under  similar  conditions  to  the  better- 
known  Amaiyllis.  During  growth  abundance  of 
water  is  required.  This  should  be  gradually  with- 
held as  the  leaves  decay,  being  careful,  however, 
not  t(i  let  the  bulbs  shrivel. 

Rosa  macrantha. — Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  in 
his  interesting  article  on  "  Wild  Roses  "  at  page 
547  in  issue  of  Dec.  KS,  notes  my  saying  of  this, 
that  it  has  "rather  pretty  flowers,  though  they  are 
somewhat  small,"  and  refers  to  some  confusion  in 
the  matter  of  names.  I  may  be  allowed  therefore 
to  mention  that  R.  micrantha  was  intended,  the 
above  name  resulting  probably  from  an  undetected 
misprint.— R.  I.  Lykcii. 

A  charming  Orchid  in  bloom  now  in  the 
Kew  collection  is  Zygopetalum  Hollissoni,  which  is 
synonymous  with  Maxillaria  Rollissoni  and  Pro- 
mennaa  RoUissoni.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil 
as  far  back  as  Ix  IS,  and  grows  well  in  a  small  pan 
suspended  near  the  light  in  the  intermediate  house. 
The  flower  is  small  and  neat,  the  sepals  and  petals 
very  pale  yellow,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  a  much  richer 
shade,  spotted  with  crimson. 

Siphocampylus  betulsef 'lius.  —  Until  the 
mention  of  this  on  p,  5'.i:!,  I  have  not  seen  it  noticed 
anywhere  for  many  years.  I  grew  it  forty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  Siphocampylus 
of  any,  all  of  which  are  too  little  known.  It  is  more 
of  a  shrubby  woody  character  than  most  others, 
the  foliage  pale  green  shaded  with  yellow,  the 
flowers  long,  on  long  stems,  red ,  tipped  with  yellow. 
At  the  time  mentioned  it  was  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  large  nursery  catalogues,  but  seems  now  to 
be  quite  lost. — J.  M.,  Charimnith,  Dond. 

Chrysanthemum    Harlequin.— Herewith    I 

send  you  two  long  sprays  cut  from  a  large  plant 
of  the  above-named  Chrysanthemum.  I  could  cut 
a  good  sheaf  or  two  if  required.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent kind  for  Christmas  blooming',  and  I  have 
grown  it  several  years  for  that  purpose.  It  natur- 
ally grows  long- jointed  and  will  not  do  with  late 
stopping  ;  ours  were  pinched  the  last  time  about 
July  1.  There  has  been  no  bud-thinning.  The 
colour  is,  as  you  will  see,  of  the  Source  d'Or  type, 
each  floret  tipped  with   pale  gold.     It  shows  up 
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well  by  artificial  light 
Piirli,  7'aticaster. 

Sohizostylis  coccinea  is  a  useful  winter  flower 
for  the  greenhouse.  We  noticed  it  grown  largely 
at  Kew,  and  mixed  with  white  Hyacinths  the 
crimson  flowers  are  very  pleasing.  It  is  not  often 
one  sees  well-grown  plants  in  gardens,  but  the 
winter  Gl.adiolus  is  acceptable  at  this  season,  when 
variety  is  wanted  in  the  greenhouse,  as  a  relief  to 
the  stereotyped  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamens. 
The  Sehizostylis  is  not  diflicult  to  grow,  and  notes 
have  recently  appeared  in  The  G.vrhhn  as  to  its 
culture.  When  grown  in  the  open  the  most  suit- 
able spot  is  a  sheltered  warm  corner,  or  such  a 
place  as  would  suit  the  Belladonna  Lily,  the  soil 
being  light  and  well  drained. 

The  past  dry  season. — Amongst  the  many 
unusual  effects  resulting  from  the  protracted  dry 
summer  is  the  futile  attempt  of  several  biennials 
to  flower  the  first  season.  A  number  of  Ipomopsis 
elegans  here  have  thrown  up  flower-stems  to  the 
height  of  2  feet,  but,  of  course,  no  flowers  matured, 
and  now  the  plants  look  as  if  they  were  decaying. 
The  same  thing  has  occurred  with  Erythrolaina 
conspicua,  a  robust,  red-flowering,  Thistle-like 
plant,  which  was  pushing  a  flower-stem  vigorously 
until  arrested  by  the  cold.  This  likewise  looks  as 
if  it  would  perish.  Happily,  however,  I  have  a 
few  plants  that  were  not  turned  out;  these  have 
their  rosette  crowns  unaffected. — .1.  M.,  Cliarmovtli, 
Dorset. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans. — This  is  flowering 
with  unusual  freedom  this  season,  no  doubt  a 
result  of  the  hot,  dry  summer,  which  prevented 
gross  growth  and  thoroughly  ripened  the  shoots 
that  were  made.  The  best  kiud  is  that  known  as 
prandiflorus,  of  which  we  have  several  bushes 
that  are  quite  smothered  in  bloom.  They  have  a 
warm  site  and  a  very  firm  root  run — in  fact,  the 
soil  of  the  border  lias  never  been  loosened  since 
the  bushes  were  planted.  I'nder  such  conditions 
they  invariably  flower  freely.  Such  pruning  as  is 
required  is  best  done  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  by  cutting  the  shoots  with  their  llowers 
moderately  freely,  selecting  those  that  would  have 
to  be  removed  later  on.  It  is  a  most  welcome 
flower  in  the  house,  a  few  sprays  scenting  the 
largest  room,  their  fragiance  and  freshness  en- 
during for  many  days. — A.  H. 

Hardy  Cyclamens  arc  commencing  to  bloom 
freely  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
Long  Ditton,  and  good  clumps  of  C.  ibericum,  a 
form  of  C.  coum,  make  welcome  masses  of  colour 
in  the  late  winter,  when,  as  this  year,  the  weather 
Is  mild.  The  Cyclamens,  apart  from  the  flowers, 
are  attractive  by  reason  of  their  pleasing  foliage. 
Several  vaiieties  are  in  this  nursery,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  being  C.  ibericum  Atkinsi, 
the  flowers  pure  white,  relieved  by  a  pur- 
plish spot  .at  the  base  of  the  segments  ;  whilst 
there  are  other  kinds,  named  respectively  rubrum, 
roseum,  lilacinum,  showing  the  diversity  of  colour 
in  this  class.  To  enjoy  Cyclamens  they  should  be 
planted  in  sheltered  spots  on  the  rockery,  amongst 
Grass,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  wall  and  similar  places 
where  they  are  in  a  measure  jirotected,  not  from 
want  of  hardiness,  but  as  a  shelter  to  the  flowers. 
Light  vegetable  soil  suits  them  best,  and  when  in 
a  suitable  place,  warm,  partially  shady  and  shel- 
tered, as  they  are  at  Livermere  Park,  they  pro- 
duce abundance  of  flowers.  They  are  very  charm- 
ing also  grown  in  shallow  pan.=,  and  under  glass 
are  not  exposed  to  rains  and  frosts. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations.  — It  is  a  very 
nice  thing  to  have  a  good  show  of  Carnations  in 
bloom  at  Christmas,  but  the  list  of  English  varie- 
ties is  very  small.  Miss  Joliflte,  Winter  Cheer. 
La  Neige,  Duke  of  Fife,  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
about  a  dozen  more  and  you  come  to  the  end  of 
the  list.  It  has  been  my  object  for  some  years  to 
introduce  variety  into  collections  of  these  lovely 
plants  both  in  the  border  and  conservatory,  and  so 
far  with  great  success,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  herewith  specimens  of  a  dozen  that  I 
have  cut  this  morning  (Christmiis  Day)  in  my  con- 
servatory.   They  are  for  the  most  part  French  and 


German,  and  would  be  far  finer  but  that  so  much 

air  h.as  been  kept  on  the  house   for  the  benefit  of 

the  white  Chrysanthemums  required  at  this  season. 

H.   W.   Wbguelin,    F.R.H.S.,   Shaldon,    Telgn- 

*,*  To  our  taste  too  much  variety,  too  much  of 
the  bizarre  and  the  wire  and  stripe  and  slaty  hue, 
and  very  little  of  the  splendour  and  intensity  of 
the  Carnation.  We  have  always  had  too  much  of 
these  frivolous  aberrations,  while  no  one  was  taking 
much  notice  of  the  more  precious  (jualities. — Ei). 


Obituary. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond.  —  This  well  known 
nurseryman  in  the  west  of  England,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bath  and  Park  Lane  Nurseries,  died 
recently  at  Bath  at  the  age  of  77  years.  Nearly  a 
half  century  ago  he  made  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  Dahlias, 
though  he  was  not  the  raiser  of  them.  One  of  the 
earliest  flowers  to  bear  his  name  was  Beeswing, 
which  was  distributed  in  is  15,  and  became  much 
grown  for  exhibition,  being  a  decided  advance 
upon  some  which  had  preceded  it.  One  of  his 
greatest  hits  was  with  Bob,  a  deep  scarlet  flower 
of  a  bright  hue,  which  was  widely  distributed  and 
much  exhibited.  This  was  sent  out  about  the  year 
1830.  In  l.S.)2  two  flowers  were  distributed,  viz  , 
Sir  Richard  Whittington  and  Alice,  both  of  which 
were  considered  so  good,  that  they  were  figured  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Florist  of  that  year, 
then  conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 
Other  flowers  distributed  previously  or  about  the 
same  time  were  ITelix,  Itilis,  Melon,  Sarah,  Minn, 
&c.  In  18.J3,  British  Queen,  Robert  Bruce,  and 
Queen  of  Whites  were  put  into  commerce  ;  and  in 
the  following  year.  Miss  Susan  Sainsbuiy.  Dhawala 
Girl,  Miss  Mary  Sainsbury,  and  others.  He  was  a 
constant  exhibitor  of  plants  and  flowers  at  the 
leading  west  of  England  shows,  and  up  to  the  last 
year  or  two  I  used  to  meet  him  regularly  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Drummond  was  one  of  the  original  supporters 
of  the  old  National  Floricultutal  Society,  which 
was  founded  in  1851,  and  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.        

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Another  very 
mild  week  and  the  third  in  succession.  On 
Frid,ay  the  temperature  in  the  shade  rose  to  31°, 
and  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday  to  50  ,  while  on  no 
night  did  the  exposed  thermometer  register  more 
than  7°  of  frost.  The  temperature  of  the  ground 
at  2  feet  deep  now  stands  at  41",  and  at  1  foot 
deep  at  40°,  or  respectively  3°  and  G°  warmer  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  Some  rain  fell  on 
Friday  and  again  on  Sunday,  but  (he  total  mea- 
surement for  the  week  only  amounted  to  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  winds  have  again 
mostly  come  from  some  southerly  point  of  the 
compass  and  have  been  of  about  average  strength. 
On  four  days  of  the  week  the  sun  shone  for  four 
or  more  hours,  and  on  two  of  these  (Thursday  and 
Monday)  the  record  exceeded  five  hours.— E.  M., 
Berhhamsled. 

Dogs  in  the  garden. — To  condemn  these 
faithful  animals  is  not  in  any  sense  my  intention, 
but  merely  to  point  out  a  case  in  which  the  blame 
for  the  non-5uccess  of  sever.al  shrubs  was  at- 
tributed in  a  most  decided  manner  to  the  person 
who  had  charge  of  a  plot  of  ground  connected 
with  a  public  building  adjoitinga  very  frequented 
highway.  For  the  moment  this  puzzled  me.  I 
could  not  see  why  the  shrubs  should  dwindle 
•away  and  die  until  I  made  a  close  inspection  of 
the  wall  and  iron  railings,  as  well  as  the  piece  of 
lawn.  The  traces  of  dogs  were  apparent  not  only 
upon  the  enclosure,  but  so  repeated  had  been  the 
visits  that  the  tracks  were  plainly  visible  upon  the 
stone  coping.  The  only  remedy  prior  to  planting 
afresh  was  to  fix  a  light  wirework  against  the  iron 
railings.     It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  dogs  do 
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EOt  do  more  baim  in  gardecs.  To  this  my  answer 
is  that  they  do  quite  enough.  It  is,  however, 
amongst  newly-planted  shrubs  and  in  such  posi- 
tions as  the  example  jost  given  where  most  injury 
is  done.  To  attempt  to  establish  shrubs  with  this 
disadvantage  to  contend  against  is  almost  useless. 
—Southron. 

Destroying  tree  stumps.  —  Tree  roots  are 
often  very  expensive  to  uproot  with  only  the  grub 
axe  and  wedges,  but  with  the  new  explosive  men- 
tioned by  A.  L.  Y.  Morley  in  The  Garden  of 
last  week  the  destroying  of  tree  stumps  will  become 
an  easy  matter.  Dynamite  atd  gunpowder  I  have 
used  extensively,  but  I  prefer  the  dynamite.  In 
practised  hands  it  does  its  wcikmore  quickly  than 
gunpowder,  and  is  3s  safe  to  bardie.  A  small 
charge  of  dynamite  as  it  is  rrade  up  in  packets  2 
inches  long  by  1  inch  is  quite  sufficient  to  blow 
up  a  strong  root  of,  say,  12  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  if  a  little  judgment  is  used  in  boring  the 
hole.  Dyrf.mite  requires  no  tamping  like  gun- 
powder. When  (he  chaige  is  put  into  the  root,  the 
hole  may  be  filled  np  with  water,  and  the  bursting  of 
the  root  will  be  all  the  same.-  J.  Miller,  liua^ley 
Lcfhje,  Eshcr. 

Flora  of  South  Arabia.— Mr.  Theodore  Bent, 
the  well-known  archaeologist  and  traveller,  having 
ananged  an  expedition  to  Hadramant,  in  South 
Arabia,  the  dirt  ctor  of  Kew  has  obtained  permis- 
sion for  a  plant-collector  to  accompany  him  in  the 
interests  of  Kew.  Hadramant  is  one  of  the  four 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia  which  for- 
merly supplied  the  world  with  its  more  important 
luxuries.  It  is  practically  unknown,  but  is  reported 
to  be  ricli  in  ruins  and  insciipticns.  Frankincense, 
the  product  of  Boswellia  Carteri,  is  obtained 
almost  exclusively  from  this  part  of  Arabia.  There 
are  good  reasons  ^or  telievirg  that  the  Uoia  of 
that  part  of  Arabia  is  e.xceptionally  interesting, 
both  botanically  and  horticulturally.  The  small 
island  of  Socotra,  off  the  coast  of  South  Arabia, 
proved  a  rich  mine  both  to  botanists  ard  horticul- 


1  turists  when  visited  by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour 
thirteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Bent's  party  will  be  away 
about  six  months.  , 

Iron  roofing  for  sheds. — I  am  not  at  all  sur- 

^  prised   that    iron    roofing    for    sheds    should    be 

'  condemned.  In  this  material  forjroofs  we  have 
the  two  extremes  of  intense  heat  in  summer  j 
and  extreme  cold  in  winter.  Light  houses  (or  j 
sheds  for  that  matter)  may  look  all  right  with  iron 
roofing  upon  them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  do 
not  think  the  matter  out.  Such  have  a  neat 
appearance  if  that  counts  for  anything,  and  it  may  ' 
do  in  the  eyes  of  some  people.  Has  it  occurred, 
however,  to  anyone  that  through  the  iron  being 
non-absorbent  it  is  not  calculated  to  be  the  best 
roofing  material  ?  In  the  editorial  remarks  in  the 
issue  for  December  16  (p.  570)  this  fact  is  touched 
upon — "  iron  roofs  weeping  drops  "  in  reality.  This 
would  not  occur  either  with  a  slate  or  tile  roof  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent,  if  it  did  at  all, 
simply  because  both  of  these  are  absorbent ;  hence 
the  moisture  on  the  underside  is  taken  up  instead  , 

I  of  having  to  be  dispelled  in  other  ways,  as  by  trick- 
ling down  the  roof  to  the  base.  This  fact  has  no 
doubt  occurred  to  those  who  in  erecting  iron  roofs 
take  as  their  shape  nearly  half  a  circle,  so  that 
the  moisture  upon  the  underside  passes  away  more 
quickly  than  would  be  the  case  upon  a  compara- 
tively flat  roof  with  an  inclined,  but  straight  plane. 
-H.  G. 

I  quite  agree  with  every  word  your  corre- 
spondent "  J.  C.  B."  says  on  this  subject.  I  can  go 
further.  He  speaks  of  ten  years  ;  whereas  I  have 
had  nearly  2.j  years'  experience  in  Australia,  where 
the  majority  of  the  houses  are  roofed  with  corru- 
gated galvanised  iron.  Certainly,  with  us,  it  is  hot, 
but  not  hotter  than  slates  or  tiles,  and  cools  more 
quickly.  To  obviate  this  heat  we  whiten  our  roofs 
with  a  preparation  which  lowers  the  temperature 
at  least  10  degrees,  and,  in  the  case  of  sheds,  will 
keep  out  the  frost.  This  preparation  requires  re- 
newing every  two  or  three  years,  but  it  is  very 


cheap,  looks  picturesque,  and  is  a  great  relief  in 
our  hot  summers.  The  iron  is  infinitely  cheaper 
than  slates  or  tiles,  more  easily  and  quickly  laid 
on,  and,  in  my  long  experience,  requires  no  further 
outlay. — HenBY  Dtjtton,  Anlaby  Estate,  Kapnn- 
ila.  South  Auftralia. 

*f*  We  are  sorry  fur  the  heavty  of  a  country  in 
which  the  houses  are  roofed  with  corruyated  iron. 
Tl'tf  would  not  willinyhj  roof  a  pig-stye  with  it. 
Ercn  an  iron  bridf/e  is  riistiny  aiid  rotting  airay 
crery  day  of  its  life.  We  hare  put  up  iron  rcof» 
within  four  years  which  are  rusting  away  non\  and 
the  iron  piping  we  have  piit  up  is  rotten  as  a  wet 
Hot  shctt.  The  defects  of  iron  from,  a  guilder's  or 
an  artistic  point  of  view  are  more  than  we  have  time 
to  emimcrate. — Ed. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  new  open  space  at  Fulham.  — On  Tuesday 
afternoon  Mr.  John  Hutton,  chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council,  formally  opened  Bishop's 
and  West  Meadows,  an  area  of  over  twelve  acres, 
bordering  the  river  at  Fulham,  and  hard  by 
the  Bishop's  moat.  In  188-t  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  as  Lords  of  the  Manor,  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Bishop  Jackson,  conveyed  it 
to  the  local  authorities  to  be  maintained  as  a 
public  recreation  ground,  but  the  work  of  laying 
it  out  has  for  many  reasons  been  delayed  until  the 
present  time,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  present 
bishop.  West  Meadow  has  been  added  to  the  gift. 
A  magnificent  river  wall  has  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  £12,617,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  open  space 
will  be  £l'.l,OCO,  towards  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  premised  £5000.  In  declaring  the 
Meadows  open,  Mr.  John  Hutton  pointed  out  that 
since  the  Council  came  into  existence  it  had  added 
1000  acres  to  the  open  spaces  of  London. 
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